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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE Sor CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father in Heaven, who dost love 
the whole world, save us from despair 
and fear as we ponder the little progress 
of the conference just concluded across 
the seas. Help us to see that there is 
gain in our statement of faith while 
others voice their fears, and that nothing 
is lost when our convictions and princi- 
ples are expressed boldly and honestly in 
the midst of intrigue and suspicion. 
Keep us ever resolute in striving for the 
things for which so many of our men gave 
their lives in battle. Let us not throw 
away their sacrifice. 

Since we seek unity and harmony in 
the world and in our own land, help us to 
achieve it in this place. If we, Thy serv- 
ants, who pray together, who speak the 
same language, who share the same basic 
ideals, cannot work as a team, what hope 
have we that the leaders of other na- 
tions, with different languages, who do 
not pray together, whose ideals are so 
different, can achieve agreement? Help 
us, a hundred men, to find the secret of 
agreement, that we may show it to our 
own Nation, and lead it into teamwork 
between management and labor, between 
every group and faction, that our Nation 
may be one. 

As we express our own ideas and listen 
to the ideas of those who differ with us, 
may we be humble enough to think about 
the third idea—Thine—and be persuaded 
by Thy Holy Spirit to embrace it, and 
thus discover the secret of harmony. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, who was 
always right. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1947. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JAMES P. Kem, a Senator from 
the State of Missouri, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. KEM thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, April 29, 
1947, was dispensed with, and the Jour- 
nal was approved. 


` MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON FLOOD 


CONTROL OF PUBLIC WORKS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control of the Public Works 
Committee be allowed to sit this morning 
for the purpose of holding hearings. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Buildings and Rents of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may meet tomor- 
row between 11 and 12 o'clock. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DEPART- 
MENTS OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments of the Committee on Appro- 
priations may hold a final hearing this 
N on the Treasury-Post Office 

ill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to recommit Senate bill 1126 to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
instructions. 

The clerk will read the unanimous- 
consent agreement which was entered 
into yesterday, April 29. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, April 30, 1947, at the hour of 1 
o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed to vote, 
without further debate, upon the motion of 


the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to re- 
commit to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare with certain instructions the 
pending bill (S. 1126) to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor disputes 
affecting commerce, to equalize legal respon- 
sibilities of labor organizations and employers, 
and for other purposes, and that the time 
intervening between the meeting of the Sen- 
ate on said day and the hour of 1 o’clock 
p. m. be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents end opponents of the said motion, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Oregon Mr. Morse] and the Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. Tart]. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, the Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing motion has been so fully presented 
that we want only 15 or 20 minutes or 
perhaps half an hour after 12 o'clock. 
In the meantime, I wish to make a state- 
ment on another matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that only the opposi- 
tion to the motion will be permitted to 
discuss it? 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. The time is 
divided equally between the Senator from 
Oregon and myself. In our time, we will 
need only about half an hour after 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not observe such 
an agreement in the announcement from 
the Chair, and I may want a few minutes. 


THE IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the passage 
of the Interior Department appropriation 
bill by the House of Representatives has 
been made the occasion of an attack in 
the West on the Republican Party, repre- 
senting that party as opposed to reclama- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the reverse is 
the truth. The bill makes large pro- 
vision for a reclamation program, and the 
Republican Party intends to proceed 
with that program as rapidly as con- 
sistent with the other obligations of the 
Federal Government. 

The truth is that the administration, 
and its departments, are opposed to all 
attempts to economize in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. When- 
ever any reduction is made in the sums 
recommended by the President, it is at 
once charged that it destroys some im- 
portant activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Let, when all these cuts have been 
made, the departments will still have 
more money than before the war, and 
only excess activities and excess em- 
ployees will be eliminated. 
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As to reclamation, the bill passed by 
the House provides $60,000,000 of new 
funds for reclamation, besides the carry- 
over of $85,000,000, making a total avail- 
able of $145,000,000, more than has ever 
been spent in a single year for reclama- 
tion. 

The Republican Party is the party of 
reclamation. The program of reclama- 
tion and irrigation projects was insti- 
tuted by the Republicans in the days of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and the party has 
supported the program ever since. We 
believe we have a greater appreciation of 
its significance and of the needs of the 
western areas than those who have ad- 
ministered the programs since 1933. 

It was a major plank in our platform 
of 1944, and as chairman of the resolu- 
tions committee in the Republican con- 
vention I supported the following plat- 
form plank, which was adopted: 

We favor a comprehensive program of rec- 
lamation projects for our arid and semiarid 
States, with recognition and full protection 
of the rights and interests of those States in 
the use and control of water for present and 
future irrigation and other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses. 


Every Republican Member of the Sen- 
ate was elected on that program, and we 
fully intend to carry it out. 

I have stated that the bill as passed 
by the House does contain an extensive 
program of reclamation. If any proj- 
ects of importance have been omitted, 
they will be given complete considera- 
tion by the Senate committee. Further- 
more, consideration will be given to in- 
creased funds for preparation of plans 
to the end that projects may be available 
as soon as more funds can be found. 

I myself come from a State in which 
there are no such projects, but I subscribe 
100 percent to the proposition that the 
United States is one country and cannot 
be really prosperous unless all sections 
are prosperous. The whole country ben- 
efits directly and indirectly from the de- 
velopment of the West. In that develop- 
ment today, nothing is more important 
than the reclamation and irrigation proj- 
ects with the incidental power. Not only 
does it make the country capable of sup- 
porting a larger population; not only 
does it increase the income of the people 
of the West and of the entire Nation, but 
it also makes possible the development of 
industries in the West which in turn con- 
tribute to the national wealth and pros- 
perity. 

It is quite true that all expenditures 
of the Federal Government today must 
be reconciled with the necessity for re- 
ducing the tremendous burden of Fed- 
eral expenditure, debt and taxation. It 
is true that so long as we feel compelled 
to spend billions of dollars on foreign 
countries and maintain our armed forces 
at a point beyord the necessities of peace, 
we cannot expand with any lavish hand 
the services to our own people. It is 
also true that this is not a peculiarly 
propitious time for the expansion of our 
public works program. Costs are very 
high and the activities of private indus- 
try are making use of the entire labor 
supply and most of the materials. The 
question of spending for reclamation, 
therefore, is a question of degree. We 
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should not move too rapidly, except where 
the matter is one of urgency. But cer- 
tainly there should be no greater hold- 
back on western projects than on other 
public works throughout the United 
States. In fact, since these projects are 
self-supporting, there is reason to be 
more generous in this field. Few people 
realize that every cent invested in a 
reclamation project is paid back out of 
water revenues from those who use the 
land reclaimed. 

I repeat that the bill passed by the 
House makes possible the largest recla- 
mation program we have had in any year, 
and that particular projects of an urgent 
nature will be given further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I should like to say a few 
words on the subject which has been dis- 
cussed by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr]. 

The Republican Party which inaugu- 
rated the reclamation program, back in 
the days of Theodore Roosevelt, will con- 
tinue it on whatever expanded basis the 
needs of the West require. It has al- 
ways done that; it always will. Our rec- 
lamation program has always been a 
vital part of the steady development of 
American industry, as beneficial to the 
East, in its long-run aspects, as it is to 
the West in its immediate results. We 
Republicans inaugurated it; we have 
been committed to it for many years; 
we still are committed to it. We will 
translate party pledges into action. 

The Senator from Ohio told the Sen- 
ate that the Interior Department appro- 
priations bill, as passed by the House, 
is an infinitely more generous bill than 
its critics realize or state, more generous, 
indeed, than any fund provided. by the 
New Deal in all the years of its exist- 
ence. That is true; far truer, no doubt, 
than many Senators realize. I am for 
economy and we can have economy 
without interfering with positive and 
orderly progress of this program. 

Let us go to the record. The Interior 
Department, for reclamation, irrigation 
and incidental power development proj- 
ects, has on hand a huge unexpended 
balance. It rarely has, in all its years, 
been able to spend all, in a single year, 
that Congress has appropriated for rec- 
lamation purposes. But this year, be- 
cause of President Truman’s freeze order 
of August 1946, greatly restricting the 
Department’s public-works expenditures 
for the fiscal years 1947 and 1948, it now 
has $85,826,767, in unexpended funds 
available for reclamation purposes. 

In his order, the President specifically 
requested “that expenditures for con- 
struction projects of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation be limited to $85,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1947 and 1948.” 
Note carefully that Mr. Truman specifi- 
cally included year 1948, for which we 
are now called upon to make appropria- 
tions. Now, to be precise, there is, in 
an unexpended balance, a total of $85,- 
826,767 available for reclamation proj- 
ects. The President recommended that 
the total appropriation be limited to 
$85,000,000. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
provided $55,258,600 in new funds for 
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reclamation construction work. When 
the bill was under consideration on the 
floor of the House an additional $5,175,- 
000 was approved. This makes a total of 
$60,433,000 in new funds for reclamation 
projects. That sum alone, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is greater than the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation was ever allotted in any prewar 
year of the New Deal, when widespread 
unemployment was a major problem. 

But when we add the $60,433,000 in 
new funds to the $85,826,767, which the 
President froze, after twice liberalizing 
his economy order, once just before an 
election, we have a total of $146,260,367 
for reclamation purposes in the fiscal 
year 1948. That is a very generous sum, 
far more generous than its critics real- 
ize or than was provided by the New Deal 
administration in any year of its exist- 
ence; yet there are those who talk about 
cutting the heart out of reclamation. 

Now, of course, $85,826,767 of that to- 
tal amount is frozen by Presidential or- 
der, but the President can unfreeze it at 
his will. Indeed, steps already have been 
taken to unfreeze it, since a bill to re- 
quire such unfreezing has been intro- 
duced in the House, 

I have said that the Interior Depart- 
ment app. opriations bill, as it stands to- 
day, on the eve of Senate committee 
hearings, provides much more generous- 
ly for reclamation projects than the New 
Deal provided in any year of its lavish 
spending. For proof of that statement 
I refer to the yearly figures. In 1933 the 
Bureau of Reclamation was given $25,- 
204,000 to spend. In 1934 it was given 
$24,000,000; in 1935, $40,000,000; in 1936, 
$49,000,000; in 1937, $52,000,000; in 1938, 
$65,000,000; in 1939, $79,000,000; in 1940, 
$96,000,000, which was the highest fig- 
ure in any year of the New Deal; in 1941, 
$85,000,000; in 1942, $91,000,000; in 1943, 
$69,000,000; in 1944, $54,000,000; in 1945, 
$50,000,000; and in 1946, $64,000,000. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, through its subcommittee on the 
Interior Department, headed by the able 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
will carefully investigate, Iam sure, every 
proposed project before it. Every inter- 
ested party will be given full opportunity 
to explain it, to present the need for it. 
If it can be shown, beyond any doubt, 
that there is a sound and vital need for 
spending the money it will be spent. 

I have talked with the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I 
know that all interested persons and 
groups will be accorded a fair hearing 
by the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The remarks by the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations are most pertinent 
and appropriate, but I should also like 
to have the Recorp show that the chair- 
man of the committee has told me it is 
his desire that each one of the projects 
be given most careful consideration and 
that the subcommittee go into each of 
them in detail. The Senator from New 
Hampshire is just as anxious as any 
other Member of the Senate to see that 
full consideration is given to each of the 
requests for funds in connection with 
the different projects on the list. He is 
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wholeheartedly, in sympathy with the 
desire of the subcommittee to look into 
the projects upon their merits. I as- 
sure the Senator the latitude extended 
to us by him is appreciated, that the sub- 
committee will keep faith with his de- 
sires, and that we will go into each and 
every one of the projects, determining 
what appropriations should be made, 
upon the merits of each project as it 
comes before us. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
would the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Am I to under- 
stand that this is a declaration of sym- 
pathy, or a declaration of action? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Hampshire will 
vield 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming that it is a declaration of action: 
I feel sure the Senator will agree that the 
Senator from Nebraska, last year, gave 
the reclamation program action when 
it came to the matter of appropriations. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to acknowledge the service which the 
Senator from Nebraska performed last 
year in support of reclamation. I am 
forced to say, however 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the distinguished Senator will 
suspend for a moment, the chair would 
like to say that, as he understands, the 
Senate is proceeding under a consent 
agreement. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct; and I do 
not wish to give any more time to the 
Senator from New Hampshire than it 
takes for him to complete his statement, 
because there is another statement to be 
made. ; 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would like to know 
against whose time the remarks by the 
Senator from Wyoming should be 
charged? 

Mr. TAFT. It should be charged 
against my time. I should have formally 
requested time for the Senator from New 
Hampshire, but that time has about 
expired. 3 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator state the in- 
quiry? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it to be under- 
stood, then, that a subject of this great 
importance to the entire West and to 
the United States as a whole, for that 
matter, may be raised upon the floor, 
by consent of the chairman of the Re- 
publican conference, with no opportu- 
nity given to any other Senator to make 
comment upon the matter? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, at this 
time it happens that those opposed to 
the pending motion do not desire the 
full hour accorded for debate, and I have 
allotted certain time to others who wish 
to speak on reclamation. After 1 
o’clock there will be no time limit. At 
present, I have reserved half an hour 
for debate on the motion itself. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator be good enough to yield? 


President, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator 
from Ohio is parceling out the time for 
debate on the problem of reclamation 
and Interior Department appropriations, 
may I ask him whether or not he will be 
willing to allot me some of his time, 
which he is so generously distributing, 
upon that subject? 

Mr. TAFT. Iam very sorry, but I have 
no such time to yield now. I have prom- 
ised the entire hour that I have at my 
disposal. I regret that the Senator will 
have to wait until 1 o’clock, after the 
vote, when there will be ample time to 
discuss the question. In the meantime 
the Senator will have an opportunity to 
read what I said, which opportunity he 
has not as yet had. I should be glad to 
have the comments of the Senator on 
my statement, which was read before 
the Senator came in. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As the Chair understands, the 
Senator from Ohio has the floor, and he 
has yielded to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall take but one 
more minute. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, one 
more parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator state his inquiry? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Am I to under- 
stand, then, that this is a new procedure 
which is introduced in the Senate; by 
which one side of a question, and only 
one, may be presented at any time, and 
according to the pleasure of the chair- 
man of the Republican conference? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. TAFT, The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has not made a parliamentary in- 
quiry, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands the Sen- 
ate is now operating under a usual and 
customary unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say, Mr. 
President, it is a very extraordinary and 
unusual procedure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, we 
must continue with our program. My 
position, as expressed here today, is in 
line with my belief in and desire for 
economy in governmental expenditures, 
but, at the same time, I do not want 
such legitimate economy to interfere 
with a constructive program of reclama- 
tion, for no work, no industry which is 
essential to the development and econ- 
omy of the West can be curtailed with- 
out affecting the economy of the Nation 
as a whole, because the economy of the 
West or the economy of the East in the 
end is the economy of the entire Nation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I am much interested in the 
statements which have been made by the 
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distinguished chairman of the majority 
steering committee, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], and the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Brinces], regarding reclama- 
tion in the Wesi and appropriations for 
reclamation. 

It is encouraging to know, and it will 
be particularly encouraging to the peo- 
ple of the West to know, that these dis- 
tinguished Senators, occupying such im- 
portant positions in the United States 
Senate, today understand the great prob- 
jem of reclamation and are determined 
to see that it is not only continued, but, 
if and when the opportunity and neces- 
sity arrive, funds will be provided to see 
that the far-reaching surveys of areas 
subject to reclamation and irrigation 
which are part of the great over-all plan 
will receive proper attention and that 
money will be supplied for the orderly 
carrying out of these projects. This is 
as it should be, for, after all, it was 
President Theodore Roosevelt who was 
responsible for reclamation, and it was 
during his term of office as President in 
1902 that the first Reclamation Act was 
passed. Theodore Roosevelt knew the 
West. He spent a great deal of time 
there. He knew that this great arid, 
semiarid, and semidesert area of the 
United States needed only one thing to 
make it bloom, to make it one of the 
garden spots of the country, and that 
was water. 

The West is the country of the small 
businessman, the country of the individ- 
ual businessman, of the independent op- 
erator. The West feels that big busi- 
ness, big labor, and big government are 
not in the interests of the West or the 
Nation as a whole. 

The West is disturbed at the big Gov- 
ernment that has developed, particularly 
in the last decade. It seems that during 
the last 15 years the thought of those in 
positions of authority in the Govern- 
ment departments or bureaus has been 
to build more and greater bureaus, de- 
partments, and divisions of Government. 
I think perhaps one illustration will show 
the Senate clearly how this empire build- 
ing progresses. 

In 1934 the Taylor Grazing Act was 
passed. This was an act to lease the 
Government-controlled grazing lands in 
the Western States. In setting up the 
personnel necessary to operate this graz- 
ing service the then Secretary of In- 
terior, Mr. Ickes, said he nad no inten- 
tion of the organization becoming a bu- 
reau or that any large sum should be 
spent for management, but that it would 
be a small office in his own Department, 
and it was just that, but not for long. 

It is not necessary for me to take up 
the time of the Senate stating how each 
year this small group was enlarged and 
greater appropriations were asked for, 
until finally Mr. Ickes himself had it 
made a Bureau with a Bureau head and 
all that goes with a Bureau, and appro- 
priations up to one-million-seven-hun- 
dred-thousand-odd dollars were asked 
for it. It actually received for 1 year’s 
operation $1,100,000 and there was an 
ever-increasing demand. That is a small 
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but definite example of Government 
empire building. 

Mr. President, I have here a schedule 
of appropriations for the operation of the 
Taylor Grazing Act from 1936 to 1947. 
In 1936 the appropriation was $250,000. 
In 1946 the appropriation, for the same 
services, had reached $1,121,470. I ask 
that this schedule for the years 1936 to 
1947 be included in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Taylor Grazing Act and appropriations 
(Passed 1934) 


Salaries and 
operating 
expenses 

$250, 000 


8, 687, 210 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, this steady enlargement no 
doubt has gone on to some extent in the 
Bureau of Reclamation just as it has in 
other Bureaus, and it is right and proper 
that the Congress should scrutinize the 
appeal for appropriation of this and 
other departments and bureaus, and go 
over them with a fine-tooth comb to 
eliminate all the unnecessary functions 
and confine the spending of the people’s 
money to those projects or operations 
which will show a national business de- 
velopment of this great western area, 
covering one-third of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to assure the 
Senator from Wyoming, as I have already 
assured the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, that our subcommittee 
will carefully scrutinize such appeals. 
I thank the distinguished Senator for 
calling the matter to the attention of the 
Members of the Senate, and also for the 
intense interest he has always shown in 
the reclamation program and projects, 
not only for his own State, but through- 
out the West. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I am distressed at the 
lack of knowledge of the people of the 
East and of people of the eastern part of 
the Middle West, and in fact of many 
from the South, as to the conditions in 
the West. By the West, I mean the vast 
arid and semiarid area of the west cen- 
tral United States. This includes the 
States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Ne- 
vada, and the eastern half of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Califorina. These 
States are frequently called, or I should 
Say miscalled, “the public land States.” 
I do not agree with that name. How- 
ever, that is another story on which I 
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intend to address the Senate at some 
later date. 

I repeat, I am distressed at the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge and widespread 
misconceptions about conditions in the 
West, and particularly about reclama- 
tion. It is disturbing, not alone from 
the westerners’ western point of view, 
but from the much larger point of view 
of the Nation as a whole. The West is 
an integral part of the United States. 
The population of the West is increasing. 
In proportion to its population, the West 
contributes to the United States its full 
share in war and peace. 

There are no finer people in the United 
States—yes, in the world—than stout- 
hearted westerners who must continu- 
ously battle the elements, the adversi- 
ties of nature, and worst of all, the dam- 
aging ignorance of those who have no 
understanding of their mission or their 
needs. 

Comparatively few people of the coun- 
try know anything about the terrain, the 
climate, the crops, or the inhabitants of 
this vast area of mountains and plains 
which covers one-third of the entire 
United States. The common conception 
of the West is based upon Hollywood 
“horse operas,” romantic fiction, and 
childhood folklore. 

I could cite figures to show that the 
Western States are leading producers of 
copper and many other mineral ores 
upon which the entire Nation depends; 
that the West is the meat producing 
center of the Nation; that its petroleum 
products are a significant portion of the 
country’s total output; that most of the 
great rivers of our Nation rise in the high 
mountains of the West; that it produces 
agricultural. crops which are many and 
varied, and serves as an unfailing mar- 
ket for great quantities of industrial 
products, the raw materials of which 
have their origin there. 

But what I want to discuss today is 
not what the West now has, but what it 
needs. The potentialities of the West 
are legion, but they are linked closely 
with the development of its natural re- 
sources, chief of which is water. 

The only feasible method of develop- 
ing and utilizing that resource is through 
the reclamation program, whereby the 
West obtains refundable loans to finance 
initial construction of dams, reservoirs, 
and power plants. 

Interrupted by the war at a time when 
the long-range program was just coming 
into full development in an orderly 
schedule of construction, the reclama- 
tion program in the Western States was 
to have been resumed as soon as the ex- 
igencies of total war permitted. The 
fighting has ended, and most production 
is rapidly returning to normal. 

Reclamation, and with it irrigation, 
contributes more to national economic 
stability than almost any other single 
factor. 

Thousands of veterans are seeking the 
opportunity of a new life—a home and 
income and a valuable stake in the ex- 
pansion of the West and in the country 
they fought for. 

Reclamation is an economy move. 
How great an economy few realize, but 
surely when we realize that every cent 
of all construction costs for reclamation 
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projects is paid back in cash to the Fed- 
eral Government by the settlers them- 
selves on the various projects, there can 
be no doubt as to the economic value of 
this great development of the arid and 
semiarid areas of the country. 

I want to convey to the Senate today, 
if possible, how this long-range program 
affects the West—how water is more 
precious than gold, and how honestly and 
honorably the pioneering settlers on 
these virgin lands have met their obliga- 
tions to their Government in paying off 
these reclamation appropriations or 
loans, for these are in fact loans. To em- 
phasize this point I think every reclama- 
tion appropriation in the appropriation 
bill should be placed in a separate cate- 
gory and marked “refundable appro- 
priations.” 

This matter of appropriations for rec- 
lamation is of such vast importance, not 
only to the West but to the entire United 
States, that I ask Members of the Sen- 
ate to bear with me for a few minutes 
while I explain in more detail how these 
refundable appropriations are used, the 
benefits that result, and how the money 
appropriated is refunded in cash to the 
United States Treasury. 

I feel that the best way to do this is 
to take one of the projects with which I 
am familiar and describe how it began, 
how it operates, and what it means to 
405 community, the State, and the Na- 

on. 

The example I have in mind is the 
Shoshone project in northwestern Wyo- 
ming—one of the earlier projects in the 
country but typical of all such under- 
takings. I take this example because I 
have seen it grow, almost from its in- 
ception, and I am familiar with its rec- 
ord and-problems, as are most of the 
residents of the area, because it con- 
stitutes the very life blood of an agri- 
cultural economy in the Shoshone Valley. 

From the jagged cliffs and canyons of 
the mountains ringing the eastern border 
of Yellowstone Park pour the roaring 
waters of thousands of small streams 
which combine to form the two forks of 
the Shoshone River. These two forks 
converge about 10 miles above the town of 
Cody, at a point where the stream plunges 


‘into a narrow canyon approximately 8 


miles long. The precipitous granite walls 
of this canyon formed a natural site for 
a dam, and in 1907 the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation started construction on what 
was then the highest dam in the world, 
or feet high and 200 feet wide at the 
op. 

Today it is dwarfed by half a dozen 
others of greater size, but it is still a 
splendid addition to the natural scenic 
beauty of the area, and an engineering 
masterpiece. Not only has the wishbone- 
shaped reservoir, holding 456,600 acre- 
feet of water, converted thousands of 
acres of sagebrush prairie into fertile 
and productive farm lands, but hydro- 
electric power from a power plant at the 
base of the dam serves the entire area 
with low-cost electricity. When full, the 
reservoir is about 10 miles long and 5 
miles wide, providing a fine recreational 
area as well as stopping the roaring tor- 
rents of water which each year had worn 
down the river course along the valley to 
a point where it was impossible to raise 
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me water to adjacent lands for irriga- 
on. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pre The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I can yield 
only 5 minutes more to the Senator, re- 
sie 20 minutes for debate on the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Over 
a period of years three irrigation districts 
were developed on the project—No. 1, 
the Garland division, No. 2, the Frannie 
division, and No. 3, the Willwood divi- 
sion. A fourth, the Heart Mountain 
division, is in process of being opened 
to homesteading, and already nearly 
100 veterans of World War II have 
availed themselves of their priorty to es- 
tablish a home and business. The Heart 
Mountain division can and will be ex- 
panded to allow many additional families 
to settle there. Over 500 veterans made 
application for the first units, and many 
more haye expressed interest in the next 
opening. 

A fifth division, Oregon Basin, is still in 
the planning state. The water is there, 
and the main ditch is partly constructed. 
Let us see that the final planning work 
on this division is provided with funds 
now to enable the Bureau to start the 
actual blueprints for construction of the 
necessary irrigation works. 

In 1912 the floodgates of the dam were 
closed and the reservoir was allowed to 
fill up. An unusually heavy run-off, as 
the result of deep snow in the higher 
mountains and spring rains, filled the 
reservoir to the spillway level by August. 
Each year since that time the reservoir, 
fills to overflowing by late May or early 
June. The town of Cody has started an 
annual guessing contest in which pur- 
chasers of tickets guess the date and time 
on which water will flow over the spill- 
way. This contest, though highly profit- 
able to the winners and the charitable or- 
ganizations it supports, is symbolic of 
the meaning of this great project to the 
entire community. When the reservoir 
is full the farmers know that their crops 
are secure and the quiet, clear waters of 
the North Fork and South Fork of the 
Shoshone River stored in the reservoir 
are like money in the bank to all the 
enterprises which depend upon this life- 
giving gift of nature. 

This dam and reservoir are named for 
William F. Cody, “Buffalo Bill,” founder 
of the town of Cody and one of the early 
settlers of the region, who was instru- 
mental in arranging for the project. I 
am proud to have been the sponsor of 
the bill introduced last year and enacted 
into law to change the name from Sho- 
shone to Buffalo Bill Dam and Reservoir. 
“Buffalo Bill” voluntarily relinquished 
his water rights on the land in order that 
the project could be started. 

Today—40 years after this farsighted 
project was undertaken—the four highly 
productive districts under cultivation on 
the project are eloquent testimony of the 
soundness of planning behind this de- 
velopment. What was wasteland now 
has become a veritable garden spot—an 
oasis in the desert. Through all the dis- 
turbing fluctuations in our economy— 
world war, depressions, drought, and crop 
infestation—this project maintained a 
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fine record of repayment. The operating 
costs and water-use charges are being 
met as they come due. 

In the center of the Shoshone project 
the Bureau of Reclamation located its 
headquarters for the operation, and a 
townsite was laid out which is today the 
thriving community of Powell, with a 
population of well over 3,000. It is the 
very heart of the community, consisting 
of sound businesses, providing goods and 
services for the thousands of settlers, 
employees, and other residents of the 
project. Growing up with the project, 
Powell has been able to keep abreast of 
the needs of its people by steady develop- 


ment of its schools, churches, civic and ` 


social and veterans’ organizations, and 
its many business activities. A branch of 
the State university has recently been 
established in Powell, and enrollment is 
mounting steadily. 

Through the consolidation of schools 
and the utilization of modern busses, a 
central school system has been provided 
which brings to hundreds of rural chil- 
dren the advantages of large-city schools, 
with adequate teachers, splendid recrea- 
tional facilities, and economical admin- 
istration. 

It is in such localities that the school 
hot-lunch program is of great henefit. 
Many of the youngsters come long dis- 
tances to school and would otherwise 
have to eat a dry, cold lunch packed at 
home. 

Here is a town that might well serve 
as a model for any American community. 
There is a fine water system, and low- 
cost electricity is provided by the recla- 
mation project. 

Thoughtful planning of wide streets. 
parks, and playgrounds makes the town 
a pleasant place to live. There are none 
of the slums and other undesirable sec- 
tions found in many industria] centers. 

There is no problem of juvenile delin- 
quency. The irrigated farm home is a 
cooperative enterprise, with each mem- 
ber of the family making his or her con- 
tribution to the all-out effort to make the 
land productive. There is a satisfaction 
in such hard work, for the rewards are 
more than material. When the crops 
are all in and the root cellars are bulging 
with stored fruits and vegetables, the 
neighbors gather at the county fair in 
Powell to compare the fruits of their 
labor. Competing in friendly rivalry for 
valuable prizes, they exchange ideas, 
relax for awhile, and reflect upon the 
goodness of nature. 

Adjacent to the town is a spur rail- 
road, and beside it the grain and bean 
elevators and warehouses where the local 
merchants buy from the farmers and 
store the farm produce for processing 
and shipment. From a few miles away 
the tractor fuel and other petroleum 
products necessary for farming are 
brought from refineries at Cody. Near- 
by also are many sawmills, producing 
low-cost timbers and lumber so essential 
to farming and building. Natural gas is 
available from the same oil fields which 
produce the petroleum products; also 
coal is mined on a small scale. 

These are the components of the town 
which form the heart of the project, but 
they are typical of the other small towns 
which are the trading centers for other 
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divisions of the project—such towns as 
Frannie, Ralston, Garland, and Deaver. 
The last-mentioned town is located on 
the main line of the Burlington Railroad, 
within a few miles of the other sections 
served by the spur line. Here a pris- 
oner-of-war camp was operated during 
the war, using old barracks formerly 
occupied by a Civilian Conservation 
Corps group engaged in supplemental 
reclamation and drainage work during 
the depression years of the thirties. 

After the Frannie and Garland divi- 
sions had been in operation for a num- 
ber of years, the Willwood division was 
opened, with homesteaders entering the 
project between 1927-38. This division, 
like the others, will bear its proportion- 
ate share of the total construction costs. 
As is the custom, the division is operat- 
ing on a water-rental basis pending es- 
tablishment of a definite repayment 
schedule. 

Like the other projects, this land was 
until a few years ago only used for limited 
grazing, and because of extremely arid 
conditions, most of it was only of limited 
use for that purpose. From my knowl- 
edge of land values I would say that with- 
out water it was not worth 50 cents an 
acre, and it would take at least 50 acres 
to carry a cow 1 year with the natural 
forage upon it. Today this irrigated 
land is worth from $50 to $150 an acre, 
and it is very difficult to buy any land on 
the project. 

An idea of the relative value of irri- 
gated and nonirrigated land in the arid 
sections of the West can be gained from 
the findings of two Bureau of Reclama- 
tion land surveys conducted in the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. The first svrvey 
was designed to find out the per-acre 
value of lands potentially irrigable, but 
without any water at present. The sur- 
vey showed that owners valued their 
arid lands at $2 to $25 per acre. A sec- 
ond survey, made to determine the value 
of irrigated lands which might have to 
be sold under excess land provisions, re- 
vealed that the owners valued these 
lands at between $150 and $400 an acre. 

Now that the Heart Mountain division 
has been opened for settlement, by veter- 
ans of World War II, the Shoshone proj- 
ect is becoming a compact economic 
unit, with a variety of crops and enter- 
prises which form a valuable supplement 
to the other ranching and industrial en- 
terprises of the region. The power line 
from the project has been linked with 
other reclamation projects in the State, 
and with a supplemental power plant 
now under construction will provide an 
adequate power supply wherever elec- 
tricity is required. Rural electrification 
cooperatives and some private concerns 
have extended distribution lines from 
the bus bars at the power station to bring 
electricity to hundreds of rural homes 
formerly unlighted except by kerosene 
lamps or other primitive means. 

I have attempted in the past few min- 
utes to give a general description of how 
the various phases of such a project are 
interrelated, and how they form a log- 
ical complement to the natural resources 
of the West. I hope I have illustrated 
the absolute necessity for adequate re- 
fundable appropriation from Federal 
funds for financing such construction, 
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Another example worthy of mention is 
the Tieton division of the Yakima recla- 
mation project in the State of Washing- 
ton. It, too, started out as vacant, sage- 
brush land. Recently there was a cele- 
bration of the Tieton water users to mark 
full repayment of the Government ap- 
propriations made for the project con- 
struction costs. In less than 30 years the 
entire Federal expenditure was paid 
back, dollar for dollar. But the returns 
to the Federal Treasury from the project 
were far greater. The cost was $3,584,- 
027, which amount was repaid, but in 
addition the same people, that is, the set- 


tiers on the project, paid more than 


$13,000,000 in Federal income taxes dur- 
ing the period. There are estimates 
which show that the income-tax pay- 
ments on the other similar projects are 
equally as impressive, and that construc- 
tion costs are being paid back four times 
over in income taxes in addition to the 
actual refunding in cash of the original 
appropriation. 

Since the beginning of reclamation, 
$352,400,000 has been spent in complet- 
ing irrigation units. Not only has a por- 
tion of that amount been repaid, with 
the balance to be paid back in an orderly 
schedule over a period of years, but in 
addition, Federal income taxes from 
lands watered by these completed units 
and from cities entirely encompassed 
and surrounded by them has amounted to 
$900,000,000 in income to the Federal 
Treasury. While the Congress was ap- 
propriating this $350,000,000, it also 
appropriated $4,162,153,571 for flood con- 
trol and inland waterways projects, in 
various States, without a single cent of it 
being required in repayment. In other 
words, this $4,000,000,000 plus is not, and 
cannot, and will not, be paid back. 

Last spring, as many Senators will re- 
call, the Senate, in less than half an hour 
approved projects for rivers and harbors 
and flood control in the amount of $1,- 
800,000,000. It took less than half an 
hour to approve this amount. Not one 
penny of this $1,800,000,000 will be re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

A moment ago I mentioned some 
$4,000,000,000 in nonrepayable contribu- 
tions that had been made to various 
States of the Union. The major portion 
of this comes under rivers and harbors 
and flood control. I may point out that 
one State has received an amount in ex- 
cess of $360,000,000. The amounts range 
from that figure downward to two 
States—Wyoming and Utah—neither of 
which has ever received one dollar in 
nonrepayable contributions of this type. 
I point out these figures simply to show 
the scope of this false economy. Had 
one-half of the money expended in these 
nonrepayable contributions been appro- 
priated for the Bureau of Reclamation, 
the entire reclamation program for the 
United States could be completed and 
every penny of the original appropriation 
would be returned to the United States 
Treasury, plus approximately four times 
that amount in increased revenue to the 
Treasury from Federal income taxes. 

I may also remind the Senate that the 
cash value of crops produced on the 62 
reclamation projects operating in the 
West during 1946 totaled $502,000,000— 
a figure equal to about half the Federal 
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Government’s total expenditures for 
reclamation in 45 years. 

Let us not be so short-sighted as to 
imagine that this development can be 
put off from year to year and then sud- 
denly be pushed to completion in a mo- 
ment of need or a period of magnanimous 
generosity of the Congress. These very 
resources now crying for development and 
utilization are being wasted—lost for- 
ever—by just such delays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to extend to the Senator from Wy- 
oming 5 minutes of my time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the Senator from Oregon. 

The repayment contracts providing for 
annual payments on construction 
charges are written and executed in ac- 
cord with the laws that govern that par- 
ticular project or unit, and contain vari- 
ous types of repayment plans covering 
different periods of time. 

The Shoshone project, for example, 
has one repayment plan in effect for two 
divisions, and another for a third. The 
Garland and Frannie divisions are mak- 
ing repayment under the act of Decem- 
ber 5, 1924, Forty-third Statutes, 672, 
which provided for a plan of payment 
based on 5 percent of the average gross 
crop value in a district for a 10-year 
period. These payments, as a general 
rule, will run for a long term of years. 
Authority for this type of contract was 
repealed in 1926. 

The Willwood division is organized 
under the act of August 13, 1941, Thirty- 
eighth Statutes, 686. As the lands were 
opened for reclamation homesteading, 
the entry men pledged themselves to 
pay a certain construction charge per 
acre in 20 graduated annual install- 
ments upon completion of the division, 
or to assist in organizing an irrigation 
district, which would assume the obli- 
gation to pay the entire cost of con- 
struction in 40 years. The Willwood 
irrigation district was formed in 1943, 
and a repayment contract is being pre- 
pared to arrange for the repayment of 
the $1,355,738 in construction costs allo- 
cated to the division as its share of the 
project total. 

The original Reclamation Act of June 
17, 1902, Thirty-second Statutes, 388, au- 
thorized the issuance of water-right ap- 
plications by which individual water 
users contracted to repay their portion 
of the construction cost of a project in 
a period of 10 years. The repayment 
period under this law was prohibitive for 
many projects, so subsequent acts were 
passed to extend the repayment period 
and liberalize contract terms, but each 
new law specified that all construction 
costs had to be repaid. 

The act of February 21, 1911, Thirty- 
sixth Statutes, 925, commonly known as 
the Warren Act, provided for the dispo- 
sition of surplus water to individuals or 
irrigation enterprises outside Govern- 
ment reclamation projects, on terms de- 
termined to be just and equitable. The 
terms of payment now usually run from 
10 to 40 years. 

When the Omnibus Adjustment Act of 
May 25, 1926, Forty-fourth Statutes, 636, 
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was passed, authorizing a 40-year repay- 
ment period in place of the crop-repay- 
ment plan, most subsequent projects 
were organized under this act. Some 
old contracts were renegotiated under 
this act. 

Flexibility in determining the annual 
rate of repayment for new contracts is 
provided in the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1939, Fifty-third Statutes, 1187, again 
on a crop-income basis, but total repay- 
ment must be made in 40 years for dis- 
tribution systems. A development pe- 
riod of not to exceed 10 years may be 
established, from the time water is de- 
livered, before payment of construction 
charges commences. During this de- 
velopment period water users pay for 
water on a rental basis. 

That the water users are meeting their 
obligations is clear from the current re- 
payment figures. A total of $76,645,081 
had become due on June 30, 1946, and 
$74,443,243 of this amount, or 97.1 per- 
cent, had been paid. In the 6 months 
following the end of the fiscal year an 
additional $395,430 was paid, raising the 
total to 97.6 percent. 

I referred a moment ago to the Tieton 
division, Yakima project, Washington, as 
having been one of the first to pay out. 
In addition payment has been made 
in full for two dams, the Laguna Dam, 
Yuma project, Arizona-California, and 
Jackson Lake Dam in Wyoming, Mini- 
doka project, Idaho. The total obliga- 
tion to the United States for these two 
dams and the Tieton division was $5,- 
549,063. There are 80 contracts re- 
funded in full, most of them having 
been made under the Warren Act of 
1911. Several hundred individual water- 
right applicants have also completed 
construction payments. 

Fourteen projects are 50 percent paid 
out and 38 districts or groups will be 
paid out between now and 1967. The 
total amount of contracted construction 
obligation on these projects is $47,147,- 
916. The total refundable amount due 
and paid to June 30, 1946, is $32,879,895, 
making these projects 69.7 paid out. 
From 1948 to 1952 five of these projects 
wil] pay out. As of June 30, 1946, they 
are 94.5 percent complete in their 
payments, 

During the 4-year period 1953-57 
six projects will pay out. These projects 
are 90.4 percent paid. 

During the period of 1958 to 1962, 12 
projects will pay out. They are now 
60.5 percent paid. 

During the period of 1963 to 1967, 15 
projects will pay out. They are now 
60.1 percent completed. The following 
projects or units are 50 percent paid out: 
Yuma, reservation and Bard divisions; 
Minidoka, Gravity division; North Platte, 
storage division; Yuma, auxiliary; Yak- 
ima, Sunnyside division; Yuma, valley 
division; Minidoka, south side division: 
Minidoka, American Falls Reservoir; 
Klamath, main division; Newlands; Salt 
River; Sun River. Fort Shaw division; 
Strawberry Valley; Rio Grande. 

The total contracted obligation of 
these projects is $58,623,526. 

Among the other projects now paying 
out and in good financial condition are: 
Baker; Boise, Black Canyon Dam; Boise, 
Notus division; Burnt River; Deschutes, 
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central Oregon irrigation district; Fruit- 
growers Dam; Grand Valley, Gravity: 
Grand Valley, Orchard Mesa irrigation 
district; Humboldt; Huntley; Klamath, 


Langell Valley division; Klamath, main 


division; Lower Yellowstone; Minidoka, 
American Falls Dam; Minidoka, Good- 
ing division; Minidoka, south side divi- 
sion; Minidoka, Upper Snake River; 
Moon Lake; Newlands; North Platte, 
Fort Laramie division; Ogden River; 
Owyhee, Owyhee Ditch Co.; Rio Grande; 
Salt River; Shoshone, Garland division; 
Strawberry Valley; Sun River, Fort Shaw 
division; Sun River, Greenfields division; 
Truckee storage; Umatilla, Stanfield ir- 
rigation district; Riverton; Weber River; 
Yakima, Kittitas reclamation district; 
Yakima, Roza-Terrace Heights irriga- 
tion district; Yakima, storage division: 
Yuma, Mesa division. 

The total contracted obligation of 
these projects which are current in their 
payments to the United States amounts 
to $126,374,741. 

Mr. President, I have tried to show the 
Senate the great value of these reclama- 
tion projects in the semiarid and arid 
areas of the West, but more than that I 
have tried to show the Senate how every 
dollar appropriated for reclamation 
projects is returned to the Federal 
Treasury by the settlers on those proj- 
ects. The West is immensely proud of 
its record of repayment. They do not 
ask or seek charity—they do not intend 
to do so in the future. All they are ask- 
ing is that a portion of the money col- 
lected from them in taxes be loaned to 
them so that they can continue their 
development. I do not know of a sound- 
er business proposition than the refund- 
able reclamation loan, for that is what a 
reclamation appropriation is. Ifeel.that 
it is important, and I have so suggested 
to the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee dealing with the Interior De- 
partment’s appropriations that refund- 
able appropriations should be separated 
from other appropriations so that when 
the House and the Senate consider these 
loans they will realize that they are loan- 
ing funds which will be returned in cash 
in full to the United States Treasury. 

I am sure that when the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee considers these 
reclamation refundable appropriations, 
they will do so with a knowledge that 
here is one of the greatest investments 
that the United States has ever made. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President,- will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
learned of these irrigation and reclama- 
tion projects largely from the Senator 
from Wyoming. I want to thank him for 
what he has said, and to commend him 
for the support he has given to these de- 
velopments. It is not alone an expendi- 
ture of Government funds that is in- 
volved, but also wealth-creating re- 
sources, for the money expended will all 
be recaptured many times over, I under- 
stand from the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
Senator is absolutely correct: Not only 
will the money be recaptured, but the 
initial cost of construction of dams, 
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ditches, and irrigation works will be re- 
paid by the settlers on the projects. 

Mr, BRICKER. Many people of the 
Central West from which I come do not 
fully appreciate the creative value of 
these expenditures; and I want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator. 

Mr, IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I wish to concur in the re- 
marks made by the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. I was very much 
impressed with what the Senator had 
to say concerning the value to the coun- 
try as a whole of these projects. The 
Senator from Ohio spoke of the Cen- 
tral West. In the East there is not a 
sufficient appreciation of the great value 
which these projects add to the whole 
country, and especially to us, I might 
say. I wish to commend the Senator for 
the presentation which he is making. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the Senator from New York. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG. I also want to com- 
mend the junior Senator from Wyoming 
on his remarks regarding this vital sub- 
ject now before Congress. I recently 
returned from a trip to Spokane where 
I was a speaker at the national conven- 
tion of REA cooperatives. I found a 
feeling of dismay in the Pacific North- 
west because of the cuts made by the 
House in reclamation appropriations. If 
the Senate of the United States really 
knew the feeling of the people of the West 
toward reclamation, I would have no fear 
about the appropriations now before the 
Senate. The great new wealth these 
projects make possible in the West to- 
gether with this record of repayment to 
the United States Treasury surely should 
cause this Senate to act favorably on 
the pending reclamation appropriation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thank the Senator from North Dakota. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has again expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that the speeches this morning in 
support of reclamation are music to my 
ears. I fully expect the Republican lead- 
ership of the Senate to give ample sup- 
port to our great western projects. The 
only way we can implement these 
speeches will be to appropriate the nec- 
essary funds so that these projects can 
be completed in the shortest possible 
time in order to have the great wealth 
which will flow from them turn itself 
into tax dollars, which always accumu- 
late when wealth is created. 

I am now very happy to yield 3 min- 
utes to my good friend from Washing- 
ton [Mr. CAIN]. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from the far western State of 
Washington desires to express his keen 
appreciation for the reclamation and 
power observations and statements of 
fact just offered by the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
and the junior Senator from Wyoming 
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[Mr. Rosertson], together with the 
other Senators who have spoken briefly. 

It has recently been stated from pub- 
lic platforms in the West, particularly 
in the State of Washington, that East- 
ern States and interests are conspiring 
to retard and injure the progress and 
development of the West. It has been 
further claimed that the Republican 
Party is disinclined to encourage and 
provide for western reclamation proj- 
ects and power generation. I have con- 
sidered these public utterances of false 
prophets to be malicious, totally untrue, 
and viciously inspired. No portion of 
my experience in this body has given me 
any reason to be suspicious or doubtful 
of the motives of my eastern colleagues, 
nor have I any possible cause to doubt 
the intention and the desire of the Re- 
publican Party, of which I am an enthu- 
siastic and happy member, to create new 
avenues and fields of opportunity for all 
Americans. 

It is good to be in this Chamber and 
to hear Senators who are not western- 
ers talk about what the progress of the 
West means to the future of the East 
and to the United States in its entirety. 
I think their spoken contributions make 
good, hard, American common sense. 
They have defined the need for national 
cooperation and unity of purpose. It 
will not be easy to achiev what we have 
in mind for the development of West- 
ern States, but no western Senator or 
Representative can ask for more than 
an opportunity to be heard by sympa- 
thetic colleagues. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I 
could not help but rise when my col- 
league from the State of Washington 
referrec to the East, and particularly 
to New England, which, of course, is a 
part of the East. Back in the old days 
it used to be a tradition in Connecticut 
that the farmers put the noses of the 
sheep and cattle to the grindstone to 
sharpen them so that they could get 
down and eat the grass which grew: be- 
tween the rocks in our section of the 
country. I want to say to the Senator 
from Washington—he has been kind 
enough to allude to it, so that I may 
say it in all sincerity—that the people 
of the East are aware of the problems 
of the West. We are immediately inter- 
ested in them, and we believe that these 
self-liquidating projects are worthy sub- 
jects of attention and appropriations at 
the hands of the Congress. 

I may say, too, that we are interested, 
in the first place, because, from our past 
history, we know the hardships of farm- 
ing, although in the West it is conducted 
on an entirely different basis and scale. 
We are also interested in the appropria- 
tion and use of money for a project which 
eventually will return the money to the 
people or to the lender with interest. 
That, too, is something that pleases any 
New Englander. 

So I wish to thank the Senators from 
the West—the junior Senator from 
Washington and the junior Senator from 
Wyoming—for their discussion of this 
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all-important subject. I wish to say to 
the junior Senator from Wyoming that 
I am quite sure not a great number of 
the people of my State understand these 
reclamation projects; so I am glad he 
has made his splendid address on the 
subject, and I hope our folks back home 
will read it. I shall do my best to see 
to it that they do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, as 
one of the representatives of a great 
western State, I am particularly happy 
this morning to find se many of the Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle come 
to the defense of reclamation. It needs 
it, Mr. President, if the record which has 
been made in the other branch of Con- 
gress and the record which has been 
made in the Senate are to be regarded 
as a basis on which to form a judgment. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr} 
has correctly called attention to the fact 
that the reclamation law was sponsored 
by the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt. Unfortunately, however, un- 
der the administration of succeeding Re- 
publican Presidents, reclamation in the 
West fell into disregard at the hands of 
the administration in Washington. I 
can speak from experience, because I can 
paint the picture of the record in the 
projects which were built in the State of 
Wyoming itself. The great Shoshone 
project, to which my colleague has so cor- 
rectly referred this morning, was ini- 
tiated in the early days of the Theodore 
Roosevelt program. In the case of an- 
other project, known as the North Platte, 
the upper fringe of it, so to speak, was in 
the State of Wyoming; and it and the 
Riverton project were initiated in the 
early days of the program. But there- 
after the waters of Wyoming were per- 
mitted to flow into the surrounding 
States; and under the Republican Presi- 
dents who succeeded Mr. Roosevelt, noth- 
ing was done to reclaim those lands. My 
predecessor, the late Senator Kendrick, 
labored diligently throughout the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge to secure an appropriation for 
the construction of the Casper-Alcova 
project, a project which now bears his 
name. No Republican administration 
would support such an expenditure. His 
requests were denied as often as they 
were made; and it was not until the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
gan that he was able to secure the au- 
thorization and the construction of that 
great project in the center of my State. 

Mr. President, the truth of the matter 
is that the golden era of reclamation be- 
gan when the administration of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt began. 

In the appropriation bill which has 
been acted upon by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we have clear evidence of the 
intention to stop the expansion of recla- 
mation. ‘That evidence can be based 
upon several specific facts. First of all, 
the bill as reported by the House commit- 
tee reduced to $125,000 the President’s 
recommendation of $5,000,000 for the in- 
vestigation of future projects. It is per- 
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fectly obvious that with only $125,000 for 
the purpose of pursuing investigations for 
the development of future reclamation 
projects, it will be absolutely impossible 
to initiate the great projects in the West 
which must be initiated if the water re- 
sources of the West are to be utilized. 
The great Colorado River, on which four 
great upper basin States are dependent, 
cannot be developed unless funds are ex- 
pended in the preparation of new proj- 
ects; and unless that is done, we shall be 
compelled to see those waters flow by our 
doors down into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Mr. President, another point which I 
should like to make is with respect to the 
misuse of figures which have been pre- 
sented in the House committee report. 
We are told—and I have noticed that 
the statement has been given out to the 
press of the country—that there is a tre- 
mendous sum of money available for con- 
struction in 1948 as a result of the action 
of the House of Representatives upon the 
appropriation bill. We are told that 
there was a carry-over of $88,895,108 as 
a result of the freeze order of the Presi- 
dent. So it is said, in defense of what 
has been done, “Why, we are only doing 
what the President did.” But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the $88,000,000 which is an un- 
expended carry-over, more than $33,- 
000,000 has already been obligated for 
construction work already performed, so 
it is not available for work in 1948. Fur- 
thermore, more than $7,000,000 of that 
sum has been set aside for work on drain- 
age in 1948, not upon the construction of 
any project. 

The fact of the matter is that when 
the carry-over, unexpended and unobli- 
gated, which is $44,741,000, is added to 
the appropriation of $55,000,000 allowed 
in the committee report, there is a total 
of $99,900,000 for construction work in 
the fiscal year 1948, instead of one-hun- 
dred-and-forty-four - million - one - hun- 
dred-odd-thousand dollars, as reported 
by the committee. 

But that is not the whole story, Mr. 
President. I am happy that western 
Senators on the Republican side of the 
aisle now are endeavoring to call the at- 
tention of their colleagues to the neces- 
sity of standing behind those of us who 
are working for the development of the 
West; but I wish to show the Senate to- 
day that the report which came from the 
House committee will eventually destroy 
the reclamation fund, and that it was 
intended by those who reported that bill 
to reduce the amount of money which 
would be available in the future for the 
development of reclamation. 

Under the original act of 1902, the 
reclamation fund was a revolving fund 
derived from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands. The sale of public lands in 
the early days produced annually rather 
large sums of money. Sometimes those 
sales amounted to $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000 in a fiscal year. But as the 
West was settled, the receipts from the 
sale of public lands gradually fell off, 
until in recent years, for the past 20 
years, the average has been scarcely 
$100,000 a year. So the reclamation 
fund was not sufficient to permit the con- 
struction of the projects which would 
develop the great western resources 
which must be developed if we are to 
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provide homes for returning veterans and 
if we are to provide the electric power 
which will develop the mineral resources 
of the West. 

So back in 1920 Congress passed the 
General Leasing Act. I am happy to 
give credit to my predecessor in the Sen- 
ate, the late Senator John B. Kendrick, 
for the inclusion in that law of a provi- 
sion to the effect that 5242 percent of all 
the royalties derived from the leasing of 
the public domain should go into the 
reclamation fund, to build up the great 
reclamation projects; that 3244 percent 
should go to the States in which oil and 
other minerals were developed, in lieu of 
taxation upon the projects, for the pur- 
pose of building roads and maintaining 
schools; that 10 percent should go into 
the Treasury of the, United States for 
administration. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem], who is now presid- 
ing over the Senate, was one of those who 
participated in the early development 
of the oil lands of Wyoming under the 
Mineral Leasing Act, and he has very 
complete knowledge about the subject I 
am discussing. 

Under the leasing act there has been 
paid into the reclamation fund, from 
the passage of the act to the 30th of 
June 1946, the cumulative amount of 
$86,793,000. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to grant the Senator more time, but 
I do not have the time to yield to him. 
I wonder if the Senator would be willing 
to continue his remarks after 1 o’clock. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Unfortunately, I 
have arranged to take a train at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. MORSE. How much time would 
the Senator desire? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Can the Senator 
let me have 3 minutes more? 

Mr. MORSE. Very well. 

ere O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wyoming is 
recognized for three additional minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to 
call attention to the report which the 
House committee submitted. There was 
ño criticism of this report by any mem- 
ber of the committee. No minority views 
were submitted upon the part of any 
Republican Member of the House. If 
Senators wonder why the Republican 
Party is being subjected to some attack 
in the West, I shall explain it. The rea- 
son is clear upon the record. Not a 
single Republican Member of the House 
of Representatives from east of the Mis- 
Sissippi River voted to sustain the mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, not one. 

Mr. President, that is not the only fact 
in this connection. When the appropri- 
ation bill was before the Senate last year, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], who is now 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, demanded a roll call, and 
the reasons why he demanded a roll call 
are set forth in these words which he 
used on the 20th of June 1946: 

Mr. Broces. Mr. President, in connection 
with this particular bill we have just wit- 
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nessed a very sorry spectacle. The bill is 
the worst money grab the Senate has enacted 
for a long time, The House passed & bill 
cutting down the budget estimates, and mak- 
ing appropriations of $179,426,846. We have 
restored probably 8155,000, 000 or more. We 
have deliberately taken a slap at private en- 
terprise and at economy. We have moved 
toward the socialization of the electrical in- 
dustry all along the line. I should like to 
see a yea-and-nay vote on the bill. Let us 
put Senators on record. 


Mr. President, that is one of the rea- 
sons why the feeling is now abroad in 
the West that the Republican leadership 
is opposed to the development of recla- 
mation, I hope it is not true, and I wel- 
come the showing which has been made 
upon the floor here today; but I say, Mr. 
President, that it will be necessary for 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate to make the record clear by ac- 
tion, and not by fair words, that it is not 
opposed. . 

Mr. President, the report of the House 
committee to which I have referred pro- 
poses to take away all general fund ap- 
propriations. Listen to the language: 

One important change proposed in the bill 
is in the method of appropriating for proj- 
ects heretofore financed with appropriations 
from the general fund. The bill provides 
that such projects shall be financed with ap- 
propriations from the reclamation fund. 
This practice is in accordance with the basic 
reclamation plan which contemplated that 
all reclamation expenditures should be 
financed from this special fund derived from 
the sale of oil, timber, and other products 
located primarily in the Western States. It 
is hoped that in the very near future a way 
can be found to finance all such projects from 
this fund. 


The appropriation for the Geological 
Survey, a Bureau in the Department of 
the Interior which administers the leas- 
ing of oil lands on the public domain, has 
been cut from $18,104,900 to $9,113,230. 
That is a slash of $8,991,670 in one of the 
most productive bureaus of the entire 
Government. This is the Bureau which 
facilitates the drilling for oil upon the 
public domain. It is being obliged to 
curtail its services, and at this moment, 
as I understand, more than 100 employ- 
ees have already been given notice that 
their services must be terminated. This 
notice has been given because under the 
law the Bureau cannot risk incurring a 
deficit for the payment of their terminal 
leave and their annual leave. So, as a 
result of short-sighted action, we are los- 
ing the services of experts in the Bureau 
which produces the revenue to support 
the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. President, this is not only a west- 
ern question, it is a national question, be- 
cause only upon the public domain is it 
now possible to find any substantia] new 
sources of petroleum. We must stimu- 
late the search for oil in the public-land 
States if we are to maintain our supply 
of this most necessary fuel. 

This is an item to which, when the 
committee assembles, I shall invite the 
attention of all members of the commit- 
tee without regard to party label. I am 
hopeful, from the signs given here upon 
the floor of the Senate this morning, that 
the Senate will do this year what it did 
last year, and provide the funds neces- 
sary to maintain. the essential public 
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services of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Of great importance to the whole Na- 
tion is another cut made in the House, 
a reduction of the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines from $16,834,000 to 
$10,983,000, a reduction of almost $6,000,- 
000. This is the Bureau which was in- 
structed by the last Congress to under- 
take the work of developing new sources 
of mineral supplies not only in the West, 
but wherever new sources of minerals 
might be found within the United States. 
This was done because we drew so heav- 
ily upon our mineral deposits during the 
war that unless we take steps now to re- 
plenish the supply we will find ourselves, 
in case of another crisis, dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply. Yet the House 
committee which had charge of the bill 
was acting on the theory that the Bu- 
reau of Mines should be reduced to a 
shell of itself. I quote from page 24 of 
the report, under the heading “Metal- 
lurgical research and pilot plants”: 

The activities being carried on under this 
item consist of investigations and lat oratory 
tests in connection with the most effective 
utilization of the mineral resources of the 
United States and was initiated as a part 
of the war program. The committee does 
not believe that the program should be re- 
garded as a permanent activity, and it will 
review the results of the investigations with 
a view to eliminating such projects as cannot 
justify their. continuation. 


On page 23 of the report the commit- 
tee points with pride to the fact that it 
has reduced the appropriation for the de- 
velopment of synthetic liquid fuels from 
$5,000,000, as recommended by President 
Truman, to $3,000,000. Here again is a 
reduction which has been made in com- 
plete disregard of the national interest. 

Oil, Mr. President, is not only the fuel 
of war, it is the fuel of industry. As I 
pointed out a year ago in reporting to the 
Senate the bill approved by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and later enacted 
into law, to stimulate the search for oil 
on the public domain, the center of grav- 
ity of oil production has changed from 
the United States to the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere, The United States is no longer 
the world’s greatest reservoir of oil. So it 
is essential that we shall take every pos- 
sible step to make liquid fuel from our 
huge deposits of coal and our huge de- 
posits of oil shale. This is work upon 
which the Bureau of Mines is engaged. 
But the House committee has cut the ap- 
propriation by two-fifths. 

I could quote item after item in the re- 
port showing that a blind desire to reduce 
the appropriation has been carried out in 
complete disregard of the effect not only 
on the West, but the effect upon the en- 
tire country. The heaviest cuts have been 
directed against reclamation and public 
power, the two primary activities of the 
Department of the Interior which will 
create opportunity for new homes for 
veterans and new business for those who 
wish to engage in what we politely call 
“free private enterprise.” But war is be- 
ing waged against public power on every 
front. Ihave no hesitation in saying that 
if this war on public power is continued 
and the power activities of the Bureau 
are curtailed, the public interest in the 
West will suffer, 
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It is encouraging now to find Republi- 
can leadership in the Senate denying any 
purpose to carry on this war, and giving 
assurance that a full and free hearing 
will be accorded those who believe that 
the productive capital expenditures in- 
cluded in the President’s budget should 
be substantially restored. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. HATCH]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from New Mexico is 
recognized for 10 iainutes. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I should 
like very much to continue the discussion 
which has been proceeding during the 
past hour. I yield to no man a greater 
interest in reclamation and irrigation 
than I hold, and to no State are they of 
greater importance than to mine. I 
should like to take the time to continue 
the argument that was being made by 
the Senator from Wyoming. But, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Oregon has 
yielded me the time he has accorded, not 
for the purpose of discussing irrigation 
or reclamation, but for the. purpose of 
resuming the discussion of the question 
which now pends before the Senate; that 
is, the motion of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to recommit the pending bill with 
certain instructions. 

Mr. President, I rise to support the 
motion. I support it for many reasons, 
some of which I shall not be able to men- 
tion in the limited time I have. Nor 
shall I be able to discuss now, nor shall 
I attempt to discuss, the merits of the 
bill, or any of its demerits, or any of 
the amendments which have been pro- 
posed. I am interested in securing some 
labor legislation, and in that connection 
I think I may be pardoned if I mention 
my own record on labor legislation since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I was a member of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
which considered the Smith-Connally 
bill. I supported that bill in the com- 
mittee. I voted for it on the floor of the 
Senate. I voted and spoke in favor of 
overriding the President’s veto. 

I supported in the last session and 
voted for the Case bill. In the last ses- 
sion I moved in the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary to report the Hobbs anti- 
racketeering bill, and on my motion that 
bill was reported to the Senate. I made 
the motion in the Senate to take up the 
bill for consideration. 

In company with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Bart], and our then col- 
league, the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Bur- 
ton, I anticipated, long before the end 
of the war, that with the end of the war 
would come labor disturbances and labor 
differences which would prevent and 
hinder reconstruction, so I thought that 
amendments to the labor laws were 
needed and that a comprehensive labor 
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bill should be enacted. Therefore, the 
three of us introduced a bill which was 
comprehensive in its nature, and far 
superior, in many respects, to the 
measure which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I mention this merely 
to show that where I have seen that 
abuses or evils existed, I was willing to 
have legislation enacted to correct them, 
and my support of the pending motion 
can be in no sense construed as a move 
to prevent or hinder the enactment of 
proper legislation. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
supported every bit of legitimate legis- 
lation which was favorable to the cause 
of labor. I mention that only to show 
that in dealing with this subject I have 
always tried to keep a fair, open, un- 
biased and unprejudiced mind, and to 
vote as I believed to be best for the in- 
terests of the whole country, including 
both labor and management. My posi- 
tion this day is exactly the same. 

I know full well, however, what would 
happen if we passed a bill such as the one 
now pending, as every other Member 
of this body knows, no matter on which 
side of the Chamber he may sit. There 
is no use deceiving ourselves at all about 
a difference existing between the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and the 
legislative branch. It is well known by 
Senators that if certain provisions are 
included in the pending measure, it will 
inevitably evoke the presidental veto. 
Senators know full well that in the event 
of such veto it will not be overriden. 
What will the Senate. do then? We 
shall have accomplished absolutely noth- 
ing. We shall have marched up the hill 
and then marched right back down 
again, just as has happened in the past; 
and the Eightieth Congress will end 
without any legislation whatever upon 
this subject. 

I make that statement out of a sense 
of my own responsibility. I have con- 
ferred with no one. From my knowledge 
of existing conditions, I do not feel it 
necessary to do so. I know full well and 
I believe every other Senator agrees that 
if an omnibus bill is passed including 
provisions against which the President 
has already spoken he will feel bound 
to veto it. 

The pending motion offers one way of 
securing legislation by permitting the 
reporting of separate bills to be consid- 
ered separately and to be voted on sepa- 
rately. In that manner legislation will 
be obtained. How much legislation, I do 
not know; but whatever is done will rep- 
resent a gain; some progress will have 
been made. If that is not done nothing 
will have been accomplished. 

It has been said that Senators ought 
to confer with the President to obtain his 
views and to ascertain the type of legisla- 
tion he would be willing to approve. 
There was legislation suggested, and if 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which considered this bill, had been 
really in earnest about making prog- 
ress, it could have taken the message de- 
livered by the President to the joint ses- 
sion of the Congress and, regardless of 
other provisions which the committee 
wanted, it could have written a bill to 
include every one of the President’s sug- 
gestions. There could have been a meas- 
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ure against secondary boycotts, jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and a measure covering 
other matters recommended to Congress 
by the President in his message. Had 
the committee really desired to cooperate 
with the President, a bill along such lines 
could have been reported, it could have 
been passed, and sent to the White 
House at the very beginning of the pres- 
ent session, and it would have been 
signed. All Senators favored legislation 
along those lines. 

Mr. President, I urge upon Senators 
that it is not yet too late to take appro- 
priate steps to enact necessary legisla- 
tion on this subject. It is for that reason 
that I support the motion by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Let the bill be recom- 
mitted; let separate measures be report- 
ed to the Senate; let the Senate pass 
such of the bills as it desires; let the 
House concur; and let them all be sent 
to the White House. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is responsibility, let it rest, 
not upon the legislative branch of Gov- 
ernment but upon the executive branch. 
Should the President act unwisely in 
vetoing measures which ought to be 
signed it will then be his responsibility; 
and I feel sure he will be willing to carry 
it. Today the responsibility is ours, if 
we enact legislation that we know will 
be vetoed. We cannot foist the respon- 
sibility for that on to the President, if 
we do the very thing which we know will 
defeat the measure we seek to have 
enacted. 

Those, Mr. President, are my reasons 
for supporting the motion. If the bill 
is recommitted, and later four bills are 
reported, so far as I know I shall vote 
for every one of them. If that procedure 
is followed, and the bills are vetoed, I 
shall vote to override the Presidential 
veto. But if the omnibus bill, together 
with pending amendments, is submitted 
to the Senate for final vote, feeling that 
it would be accomplishing nothing I 
shall vote against such a measure. If 
passed, and vetoed, I shall vote to sustain 
the Presidential veto. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to take even these few minutes of 
the time of this body to discuss my at- 
titude on the pending motion, but I have 
a deep conviction that agreement to the 
motion will allow the Senate a better op- 
portunity to put first things first and to 
pass legislation which I think will be 
vitally important to the Nation, after 
June 30. It is for that reason that I 
speak briefly in support of the motion 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

I call to the attention of Senators the 
fact that instead of having an agreed- 
upon, moderate bill, as reported by the 
committee, upon which we can pass, and 
which in a general way deals with all 
features of the troublesome labor prob- 
lem—instead of having a bill that is re- 
ported, accompanied by a statement in 
the report that the committee worked 
together diligently on hearings for 5 
weeks, and, in writing the bill, for 4 
weeks, every member of the committee 
contributing vitally to the bill as re- 
ported, and the further statement that 
the sentiments and philosophy of the 
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bill represent what the committee as a 
whole believed was the sound approach 
to this matter—instead of having such 
a bill as the recommendation of a com- 
mittee, we now have amendments, very 
vital amendments, addressed to various 
parts of the bill; supported, if Senators 
please, by members of the committee, 
and even by the distinguished chairman; 
which is thoroughly within the rights of 
both members and chairman. But we 
do not have an omnibus bill coming here 
to be approved or disapproved, embody- 
ing the majority wisdom of the commit- 
tee, after its hearings and after its com- 
bined efforts to draft such a bill. 

Mr. President, in view of the situation 
as I have described it, and since there are 
many vital amendments, I think the 
Senate should go back to fundamentals 
and recognize the fact that there is a 
problem in this field, which I think ev- 
ery Senator will agree must be placed 
ahead of all other problems. That is 
whether or not, after June 30, the Nation 
is to have proper and vital legal machin- 
ery with which to deal with important 
disputes affecting the national welfare, 
in those industries treated under title II 
of the bill, or rather, under that part of 
the bill which has to do with national 
emergencies, When the Smith-Connally 
law ceases to exist by its terms, on June 
30, the Nation expects the Senate, the 
House, and the President, working to- 
gether, to have afforded machinery giv- 
ing some promise of protection to the 
public. The public interest should be 
given first importance in the considera- 
tion of this matter. We ought to have 
a chance to deal with it as a matter of 
first importance. We do not have that 
chance under the pending bill, and it is 
for that reason that I am supporting the 
motion by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. I want to make my posi- 
tion clear. I do not agree with what has 
been said here by Senators, to the effect 
that there is not a grave emergency in 
the field of labor-industry relations. I 
think there is grave difficulty through- 
out the Nation, and that we must deal 
with it effectively. 

So far as Iam concerned, I stand ready 
to support every provision of the bill as 
reported. I expect to do so. If, upon its 
passage, the bill should draw a Presiden- 
tial veto, unless something occurs that 
is not now known to me, I should cer- 
tainly expect, consistently to stand by 
my vote, by voting to pass the bill over 
the Presidential veto. 

Mr. President, the matter is not so 
simple as that. We do not know what 
will be the effect of all the amendments. 
We do know that we are not being given 
a chance to pass upon the single vital 
question of whether or not there is to be 
passed emergency legislation giving some 
sort of machinery to the executive de- 
partment, with which to handle the prob- 
lems that will arise in vital industries 
after June 30. 

I conclude by simply calling attention 
to one fact, that apparently there is no 
grave discord among Senators with re- 
spect to the provisions of title II of the 
pending bill, 

If Senators will read carefully each 
of the amendments which have been 
proposed, and I think they comprise 
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some 8 or 10 amendments, they will find 
that not a single one of them amends 
any portion of title II of this Bill. In 
other words, whether Senators agree or 
disagree with this part of the bill, there 
is no sniping at it, there is no great effort 
under way to change any of the provi- 
sions of title II. If we be given a chance 
to-divide the measure it will not involve 
any great delay, because the motion to 
recommit the bill contains the instruc- 
tion that it be divided into four parts 
and reported back by May 2. If the 
motion prevails we will have a chance 
to put first things first, and to enact 
some vital legislation. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the 
fact that in the field of emergency legis- 
lation the President is on record, and so 
recommended to the last Congress, as 
favoring more drastic legislation than 
that which is now embraced in the pro- 
visions of title II. 

I think we will be indeed recalcitrant 
if we overlook the fact that we have here 
in our hands the opportunity, by break- 
ing the bill down into four parts, to put 
first things first, and to bring up for 
passage title II, which deals with situa- 
tions which may be arising in the coal 
industry, in the steel industry, in the 
transportation industry other than rail- 
roads, in any of the other vital indus- 
tries, and which will gravely threaten 
the economic peace and security of the 
entire Nation. 

In closing I want to call the attention 
of Senators to the fact that it is generally 
recognized by the rank and file of labor 
that labor itself is more hurt when shut- 
downs occur in vital industries than is 
any other single group of our citizens, 
because their work stops, their pay roll 
stops when their industries are unable to 
proceed because they cannot have trans- 
portation, or because they cannot secure 
steel, or because they cannot obtain coal, 
or because of the shortage and the fail- 
ure and the shutdown in any of the 
comparatively few vital industries. So 
it is an absurd thing for us to try to put 
in one basket shoelaces and coal, because 
they are of such tremendously different 
importance to the people of the Nation 
and to every community of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I hope the motion will 
prevail, so we may adopt a common sense 
method of dealing first with the emer- 
gency legislation and helping the Presi- 
dent by giving him something through 
which he can protect the people of this 
Nation after June 30 of this year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, we all agree that at the 
present time we are facing a delicate sit- 
uation. We realize that the situation is 
delicate because there are probably many 
persons who will try to go farther than 
the President wants to go. We may as 
well face that fact. If we want any legis- 
lation, we must vote for the motion to 
recommit, because if labor legislation is 
enacted in the form of an omnibus bill, 
I predict that the President will veto it. 
I also believe that the greater the number 
of provisions placed in the bill the greater 
will be the number of votes in the Senate 
to sustain the President’s veto. 
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Mr. President, I do not want to punish 
labor for the misdeeds of some labor 
leaders. I hope all Senators feel the 
same way. There are, however, certain 
practices which must be curbed, such as 
violations of agreements made by labor, 
but in curbing them we must not go too 
far by attaching amendments to the bill. 
If amendments to the omnibus bill are 
adopted, I believe it will be found, when 
the bill comes to passage, that many 
Members of this body will not want to 
vote for it, although it may contain many 
desirable provisions. It would be like 
putting rotten apples into a basket of 
good apples, with the inevitable result 
that the whole basket of apples would be 
ruined in a short time. 

Mr. President, I also warn the Senate 
and the Nation that, if we now try to go 
too far in penalizing labor, we shall find 
a sharp reaction on the part of those who 
earn their living by the sweat of their 
brows. We shall find that they will rise 
up in opposition not only in a political 
way but also by refusing to work, and 
that, instead. of benefits accruing from 
the passage of the legislation, it will kill 
the goose that laid the golden egg. Pas- 
sage of such legislation will also do great 
injury to capital and to the Nation as a 
whole. 

Mr. President, for that reason, and for 
many other reasons which, if time per- 
mitted, I should like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, I shall vote to recom- 
mit the bill, hoping that it will be brought 
back as requested by the Senator from 
Oregon, not as one omnibus bill but at 
least as four bills, so that we can vote for 
the things we want and vote against the 
things we do not want. I believe that 
as Senators we have that right and 
privilege. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives]: 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the other 
day, speaking on this subject, I indicated 
very strongly that the particular subject 
matters contained in the one omnibus 
bill should be divided into four bills as 
now proposed. I do not think there is 
any question that, in the consideration of 
this legislation, it should be considered in 
that manner. 

However, in my remarks at that time 
I did not point out one or two other 
things. In the first place, in our efforts 
in the committee to work out a coordi- 


nated and integrated program of legis- 


lation we moved from among the various 
bills under consideration by us at that 
time those portions which belong under 
certain titles and certain sections 
amending certain acts and statutes as 
they now exist, into those titles and into 
those sections where they properly be- 
long. 

For instance, all matters presumably 
amending the Labor Relations Act were 
placed as amendments to that act, and 
not scattered around and placed also in 
other statutes. So again in dealing with 
the Mediation Service, and so in the con- 
sideration of the other matters of 
amendment. Consequently the bill be- 
fore the Senate is a thoroughly coordi- 
nated and integrated piece of legislation. 
Every part is where it properly belongs. 
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That is the first and most important 
matter of concern to us at this time. 

From the standpoint of our consid- 
eration I again say it would be better 
to have four bills. There seems to be 
no argument about that. But the mat- 
ter of consideration, it so happens, is not 
one for our determination alone. We 
ourselves must have regard for the posi- 
tion taken by the House. When this 
legislation is passed by the Senate, and I 
sincerely hope we shall pass legislation 
of a truly constructive nature, it will still 
contain some marked differences from 
the legislation already passed by the 
House. How we are going to get to- 
gether with the House, operating as we 
would be with several bills if this motion 
should prevail, while the legislation 
passed by the House is in single omnibus 
form, is quite beyond my comprehen- 
sion, What I fear in this instance is 
that, instead of obtaining legislation 
which we are really seeking as a result 
of the impasse arising, we might. easily 
wind up with no legislation at all being 
passed and sent to the President by the 
Congress. That, Mr. President, to my 
way of thinking is even worse than send- 
ing legislation to the President and hav- 
ing it vetoed. 

Our job, as I see it, is to pass construc- 
tive legislation. It is our job to work out 
a program, not only in one House or in 
the other House, but between the two 
Houses, so that out of this program we 
can have enacted legislation which is 
needed. 

Insofar as the several parts of the bill 
are concerned, I reserve the right to ob- 
ject here and there where changes may 
be proposed. My attitude toward the 
substance of the measure has nothing to 
do with my position on the pending 
motion. This is a matter of tactics and 
strategy, decided in the first instance by 
the House of Representatives, and con- 
curred in by the Senate conference of my 
own party. For these reasons I shall 
go along with the omnibus bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the pro- 
posal is to divide the bill into four bills. 
That certainly is completely contrary to 
the usual procedure of the Senate in mat- 
ters of this kind; and the burden of proof 
is certainly on those who advocate divid- 
ing the bill into four parts. 

In the first place, as the Senater in 
charge of the bill and as chairman of 
the committee, it seems to me that it is 
@ very much shorter and simpler pro- 
cedure to put one bill through the Sen- 
ate than it would be to put four bills 
through the Senate. We have already 
seen a flood of oratory on this bill. 
Everything that has been said could be 
said all over again on bill number two. 
Everything that has been said could be 
said all over again on bill number three. 
In my opinion it would require a week 
longer to handle the subject in that man- 
ner than to handle it as one bill. 

In the second place, the subjects em- 
braced in the bill are all closely inter- 
related. They are not different subjects. 

The bill is called an omnibus bill be- 
cause all the provisions dealing with the 
subject are in one bill. However, the 
problems are all interrelated. As I 
stated the other day, they all have to do 
with collective-bargaining agreements 
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between employer and employee. That 
is the predominating subject in all the 
titles of the bill and throughout all the 
provisions of the bill. 

Title I, in which we amend every sec- 
tion of the Wagner Act, is primarily de- 
voted to the purpose of securing collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements between em- 
ployer and employee, and protecting the 
rights of employees to make such agree- 
ments. 

What is the purpose of the mediation 
provision? The mediation title is for the 
purpose of setting up machinery to en- 
courage and bring about collective bar- 
gaining agreements between the em- 
ployer and the employee. The second 
part of that title provides that if media- 
tion is not successful and a strike occurs 
in a Nation-wide industry, an injunction 
may be obtained for 60 days—for what 
purpose? In order to permit the Media- 
tion Service to make further efforts to 
obtain a collective bargaining agreement 
between the employers and the em- 
ployees. At the end of that time a vote 
is taken for the purpose of determining 
whether the employees want to make a 
collective bargaining agreement. 

Finally, we have a provision in title IH 
for bringing a lawsuit for breach of con- 
tract. Breach of what kind of contract? 
Breach of contract for collective bar- 
gaining. 

Title IV establishes a commission to 
study all problems of labor relations. 
That title could be separated from the 
bill. It is more or less immaterial 
whether it is in the bill or not, but there 
is no objection to including it in the bill. 

The major subjects with which we have 
dealt could be dealt with separately, or 
they could be dealt with in one title or 
another. Take the question of the 
closed shop. We could have a separate 
title on the closed shop, without mention- 
ing the Wagner Act. It so happens that 
we have put it in the provisions dealing 
with the Wagner Act, because there is a 
proviso which has existed for a good 
many years. However, it has no direct 
relation to the Wagner Act, and it could 
be handled in an entirely separate bill. 
In fact, when the proposal was first made 
it was in a separate bill. 

We could have handled the question 
of Nation-wide bargaining as the House 
handled it, as an entirely separate mat- 
ter, making it a conspiracy under the 
Sherman Act to enter into Nation-wide 
bargaining. It could be handled as an 
amendment to the Sherman Act, some- 
thing entirely different from the Wagner 
Act. Insofar as we propose to deal with 
it in title II, it is proposed to put it in the 
Wagner Act provision. 

Take the case of the union filing re- 
ports. We could have a separate pro- 
vision. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] introduced a separate bill requir- 
ing unions to file financial reports with 
their members and with the Secretary of 
Labor. The subject could be handled in 
a separate bill. We chose to put it in the 
Wagner Act provision, as a condition of 
certification. 

The various subjects are inextricably 
mixed. There is no subject difference be- 
tween the various provisions of the bill. 
The bill proposes to put the provisions 
regarding secondary boycotts and juris- 
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dictional strikes in the Wagner Act. The 
amendment we shall offer proposes to 
make them separate. The House pro- 
vided a separate remedy, outside the 
Wagner Act, against that type of strike. 

These subjects are so intertwined that 
there would be constant debate. If we 
are to amend one bill by something that 
is in another bill in different form, we 
shall become so confused, if we handle 
the subject through four separate bills, 
that I think my estimate of an additional 
week required to handle the question in 
that manner is a very reasonable esti- 
mate. 

There is no reason for it, except one, 
and that is a political reason. It is said 
that it is a political move to combine 
everything in a single bil. The political 
move is to separate the bill. The politi- 
cal move is to try to separate it so as to 
give the President the right to select 
among three or four different proposals 
and take one and not the other, although 
they are intimately related. 

I cannot speculate as to what the Pres- 
ident will veto and what he will not veto. 
I do not know how anyone can speculate. 
If we examine his veto message last year 
in respect to the Case bill, we find that 
he made five separate objections, which 
are just as much objections to the pro- 
visions of this bill. Some of them apply 
to title I, some to title II, and some to 
title III. I am very hopeful that the 
President has changed his position. I 
think he has changed his position. I be- 
lieve that his experience with the coal 
strike and the difficulties which he has 
had has very much changed his attitude, 
and I very much hope that he will sign 
the bill as it is presented to him. How- 
ever, I see no reason to suppose that he 
is more likely to make an objection to 
one title of the bill than to another. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse] advises us that the 
President is likely to approve the Wagner 
Act section, and not the others, I would 
guess the other way. The provisions to 
which labor makes the most strenuous 
objections, it seems to me, are in title I. 
The President might approve title III, 
with the provision for mediation and the 
provision for a 60-day injunction, be- 
cause it is very much like what he him- 
self has done in the coal strike, and what 
he wanted to obtain in the bill which was 
presented last year. I do not know. 
That is mere speculation. I do not see 
how we can tell. 

There are approximately 20 important 
provisions in this bill. I do not suppose 
that the President knows today what his 
position is going to be on any one of 
them or on the great majority of those 
20 different matters. If we are to divide 
the bill into four bills, we could just as 
well divide it into 20 bills. We could 
have a separate bill on the question of 
the closed shop. We could have a sepa- 
rate bill on the question of Nation-wide 
bargaining. We could pass 20 bills deal- 
ing with this subject piecemeal, but there 
would be only one purpose in doing so, 
and that would be to allow the President 
to select what he likes and reject what 
he does not like. I have never heard of 
Congress doing such a thing in my entire 
legislative experience. There is no rea- 
son why matters relating to the same 
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subject should not be developed in a pro- 
gram. If the President has some par- 
ticular objection to that program, or if 
there is something that he thinks should 
come out of it, and he vetoes the bill for 
that reason alone, Congress can consider 
whether it will pass the bill over his veto, 
and whether what he approves amounts 
to a real legislative program or not. I 
do not know. Frankly, I do not think T 
would be satisfied with one of these titles 
unless at least a substantial part of one 
of the other titles were included with it. 

It is a novel proposal to take a bill em- 
bracing a legislative program dealing 
with collective bargaining and divide it 
up for the purpose of permitting the 
President to select this and that and veto 
other parts of it. I never heard of such 
a proposal. I think it detracts from the 
dignity of the United States Senate. 

On the question of cooperation, we are 
just as much involved in cooperation 
with the House of Representatives, a co- 
ordinate legislative body, as in coopera- 
tion with the President. The House of 
Representatives has taken the position 
that it wants one bill. If we go to con- 
ference with three or four bills, what wil] 
the House say? If we pass three or four 
bills and send them to the House, the 
House will say. We sent you a compre- 
hensive bill, and we are not going to 
consider your separate bills. We placed 
the entire program in one bill and sent 
it over to you, and we think that cooper- 
ation requires that you consider all of 
our proposal and come back with such 
amendments as you desire, to be settled 
in conference.” Certainly, if it is sim- 
ply a matter of cooperation, our first 
duty, in order to send to the President 
any bill at all, is to cooperate with the 
House of Representatives. 

I know of no way to tell what the 
President is going to approve and what 
he is not going to approve. I see only 
one course to pursue in this whole pro- 
ceeding. If we have an amendment to 
consider, if we have a bill to consider, 
let us consider whether what we are pro- 
posing is fair and just in itself. If it is 
fair and just, if it corrects a recognized 
abuse testified to before the committee, 
if it is a proposal which provides justice 
as between the employer and the em- 
ployee, between the labor unions and 
the public, then it seems to me the Sen- 
ate should approve it. It seems to me 
that those of us who desire to present 
amendments should have the right to 
have the Senate consider them on their 
individual merits. If the amendments 
have merit, we can only assume that the 
President of the United States will ap- 
proach the matter from the same point 
of view from which we approach it. 

There are four amendments which will 
have to be considered before the bill is 
finally acted upon. So far as those four 
amendments are concerned, I can see 
nothing which will make this bill any 
more objectionable to the President if 
they are agreed to than if they are not 
agreed to. I see nothing objectionable 
in any one of them. There were a great 
many disputes. Some dozen matters 
were eliminated from the bill in com- 
mittee, although I should like to see 
them in the bill. But when we came to 
present the amendments to the Senate, 
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in order not to take the time of the Sen- 
ate we chose what seemed to be the four 
most important ones, those which were 
the most just and to which no reason- 
able objection could be made. If we pass 
a bill of that nature, we must assume 
that the President is not going to veto 
the bill because of the adoption of those 
amendments. I do not think we can 
assume now that he will veto the bill be- 
cause of title I, title II, title III. or title 
IV. 


So, Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
give us the right to continue the pro- 
cedure -which has been initiated, and 
which I think will bring the most prompt 
results, and which I believe affords the 
best opportunity for cooperation with 
the House of Representatives and, I be- 
lieve, with the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], and the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I was called from a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by a note 
asking me to come to the Senate and 
talk for 10 or 15 minutes on the ques- 
tion now pending. When I arrived here, 
I found that the Senate was discussing 
reclamation. I should like to spend my 
time discussing reclamation because I 
come from the West, but I shall not do 
that. I shall attempt to do exactly what 
I was asked to do. 

We find ourselves, Mr. President, in 
exactly the situation which I tried to 
avoid in the committee; that is, we are 
spending our time on a parliamentary 
question when we should be discussing 
a labor bill which has to do with human 
rights. I shall support, of course, the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon 


{Mr. Morse], and I shall give one or two 


reasons why I shall support it. 

We are dealing with one of the most 
complex subjects with which Congress 
has had to consider in a long time. In- 
volved in the main problem are many 
separate subjects which have been 
lumped together in one bill, thereby 
increasing the difficulty of eliminating 
abuses. 

I should like to illustrate my point by 
a concrete example. We spent a great 
deal of time discussing the so-called 
portal-to-portal pay bill. The simple 
proposition in regard to the portal-to- 
portal pay was to bring about legisla- 
tion which would stop certain legal pro- 
cedures on that subject and define and 
limit the jurisdiction of the courts. 

I have before me page 4209 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD containing the report 
of the conference committee on House 
bill 2157, the portal-to-portal bill. The 
conference report occupies seven full 
columns of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and represents, if agreed to, a new law 
which contains definition after defini- 
tion, when the simple purpose of the 
original bill was to stop certain suits 
which Congress considered unjust. 

In considering and acting upon great 
questions we often multiply law, mul- 
tiply definitions, and make things so 
difficult that it is indeed hard for any- 
one to follow the congressional intent. 
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Therefore, if we should discuss only one 
question and pass a law in regard to that 
one question, probably we would be able 
to go further. 

Let me illustrate the point once more 
by choosing one from the scores of tele- 
grams in regard to the pending legisla- 
tion. We have to dear in this bill with 
Nation-wide collective bargaining, and 
in section 9 there is a provision with ref- 
erence toit. It is assumed that in stop- 
ping Nation-wide collective bargaining 
the purpose is to put a curb upon labor. 
Let me show the Senate the reaction as 
the result of this telegram from Raphael 
Weill & Co., San Francisco. I shall ead 
the telegram as an illustration of my 
point. It reads as follows: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, April 29, 1947. 
Hon. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Section 9 (f) (1) and section 12 (c) of 
House bill 3020 banning industry-group bar- 
gaining would destroy local community-wide 
bargaining as practiced in the San Francisco 
Bay area and other northern and central 
California communities and the industrial 
relations stability brought about through 
such community-industry-group bargaining 
and group agreements. In San Francisco 
and the bay area alone we have 180 such 
employer-group contracts covering hundreds 
of employers and thousands of employees, 
elimination of which under H. R. 3020, would 
precipitate a return to the chaotic condi- 
tions existing prior to the development of 
such community-industry-group bargaining 
and contracts and under which conditions 
individual employers were at the mercy of 
strong local labor unions and without any 
group bargaining power. Under community- 
industry-group bargaining developed in this 
area since 1939 it has been possible to match 
local labor organizations’ bargaining powers 
with the result that employers have not only 
been able to withstand unreasonable de- 
mands of labor but likewise cut down the 
number of strikes to the advantage of the 
community as well as organized labor itself: 
therefore we urge you to do everything you 
can to protect our community-group bargain- 
ing against such destruction threatened by 
the named provisions in 3020 in any legis- 
lation passed by the Senate or coming out 
of conference by the Senate and House con- 
ference committees. 

RAPHAEL WEILL & Co. 


Mr. President, the point is that here 
is a group of employers protesting a law 
which is supposed to curb labor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Utah has expired. 

The Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY] is recognized for 9 minutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the time allotted to me I shall not at- 
tempt to discuss the details of the pro- 
posed legislation now before the Sen- 
ate. I shall have time only to discuss 
very briefly, of course, the motion now 
before the Senate, which I am support- 
ing. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT] 
practically charged that the motion made 
by the Senator from Oregon to recommit 
the pending bill is of a politica] nature. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only 9 min- 
utes. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall take only a mo- 
ment. I simply wish to say that when 
this matter was debated previously, I 
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was charged with sponsoring a political 
move. I said that if politics was in- 
volved on either side, it wa: on the other 
side. That was my statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
Senator from Ohio answered the charge 
made against him by making it against 
us. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
in some quarters that some of those 
who sponsor this omnibus bill, which has 
been described by some as the “ominous” 
bill, desire to have the Congress pass 
a bill so offensive and so obnoxious that 
the President will be compelled to veto 
it. I make no such accusation against 
any Member of this body or any Mem- 
ber of the other body, which is the co- 
ordinate legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment. I do not know what political 
motives repose in the bosom of any Sen- 
ator; but I do say that if there is any 
Political motive, by which I mean any 
motive to gain any partisan or personal 
advantage by either promoting or op- 
posing the proposed legislation, or by 
either offering or opposing the motion 
now under consideration, such motive 
would be utterly unworthy of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States. 

We are passing through a very critical 
era, not only in the history of our coun- 
try but in the history of the entire world. 
We need not delude ourselves into the 
belief that the entire world, and espe- 
cially that part of it with which we do 
not agree, is not watching what we in 
the Congress are going to do and also 
what will be done elsewhere in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States with re- 
spect to legislation dealing with the 
rights of labor. Ihave not time to go into 
that phase of the matter now, but later 
I expect to do so, as a result of some 
of the observations which I made during 
a recent trip abroad. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, the 
people of the United States are in no 
mood either to appreciate or to condone 
political maneuvers in the Senate of the 
United States, on either side of this 
aisle, in order that by means of what is 
or is not done here, someone may gain 
an advantage in a future election. I am 
not in a position to say, and I would 
not intimate, what the President will do 
in regard to any legislation on this sub- 
ject which may be sent to him. He had 
a long record of 10 years in the Senate 
of the United States, and that record 
speaks for itself. In his annual message 
to Conzress in January he made recom- 
mendations on the subject of labor legis- 
lation, and those recommendations 
speak for themselves. I have no doubt 
in my own mind that some of the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation now 
before the Senate meet with the approval 
of the President. But in view of the ex- 
pressed desire of all Members of the 
Senate, without regard to politics, to ob- 
tain the enactment of some sort of legis- 
lation which we believe to be necessary, 
as a result of the experience with the 
Wagner Act and other labor laws, it 
would be a tragedy if we were to load 
down those meritorious provisions with 
others so obnoxious and so objectionable 
that the President would be required to 
veto the bill, in the exercise of his own 
judgment and his own discretion. 
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I have no doubt that to whatever 
measure the Congress sends to the Presi- 
dent he will give very careful attention 
and consideration. I have no doubt that 
he will study it meticulously and care- 
fully and in detail. Moreover, I have no 
doubt that the President in his heart 
hopes that the Congress will pass legis- 
lation which he can sign and approve, 
and thus have placed on the statute 
books of the United States. But I am 
satisfied that he has courage enough to 
do what he thinks his duty may require 
him to do, whenever such legislation 
reaches him, regardless of the conse- 
quences to him or to his political future. 

So much, Mr. President, for the politi- 
cal side of this discussion, which I did 
not inject into it. but which I cannot 
avoid taking note of. 

The Senator from Ohio has said that if 
four bills were reported by the committee, 
the result would be endless discussion and 
delay. The motion requires the com- 
mittee to report not later than the 2d 
of May, which is the day after tomorrow. 
If the committee were to do what I think 
those who sponsor and support the mo- 
tion would hope the committee would 
do, it would report four original bills, 
and at least two of them, and perhaps 
three of them, would require only a very 
brief discussion, and might be accepted 
generally by the Senate of the United 
States. But certainly the discussion of 
all four of them would not consume any 
more time than it now appears likely may 
be consumed in the discussion of the 
omnibus bill which now is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly obvious 
now that there cannot be a final vote on 
the bill during the present week. How 
much longer its consideration and dis- 
cussion will require is a matter of spec- 
ulation. So I think that if we could sim- 
plify these matters, if we could have the 
committee report to the Senate four 
bills, any one of two or three of which 
we might generally agree upon, so as to 
concentrate the discussion upon the 
others, that would facilitate the enact- 
ment of legislation, instead of delaying 
its enactment. 

The Senator from Ohio objects to giv- 
ing the President the right to choose, 
among four bills, which he will approve 
and which he wil] disapprove. The Sen- 
ator also invokes the cooperation of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
So far as legislation is concerned, Mr. 
President, the President of the United 
States is just as much a legislative quan- 
tity in the passage of a law as is either 
branch of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President in 
closing let me say that I hope the mo- 
tion will be adopted, and, if it is adopted, 
that the committee will promptly report 
legislation which we can consider upon 
its merits, without complication and 
without any chance that nothing what- 
ever will be done in the long run. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, -The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 
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Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Baldwin Hayden O'Daniel 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hill Overton 
Brewster Hoey Pepper 
Bricker Holland Reed 
Bridges Ives Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Bushfield Johnston. S. C. Russell 
Butler Kem Saltonstall 
Byrd Kilgore Smith 
Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capehart Langer Stewart 
Capper Lodge Taft 
Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cooper McCarth: Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tobey 
Downey McGrath Tydings 
Dworshak McKellar Umstead 
Eastland McMahon Vandenberg 
Ecton Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Malone Watkins 
Ferguson Martin Wherry 
Flanders Maybank White 
Pulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Moore Williams 
Green Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 
Hatch Myers 
Hawkes O'Conor 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 


Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Ninety-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon, 
reading as follows: 

I move that the pending bill S. 1126 be 
recommitted to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with instructions to re- 
port in lieu thereof, on or before Friday, May 
2, 1947, four separate bills, as follows: 

A bill embracing the language contained 
in titles I and V of said S. 1126; 

A bill embracing the language contained 
in title II thereof; 

A bill embracing the langauge contained 
in title III thereof; and 

A bill embracing the language contained 
in title IV thereof. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Barkley Langer O'Mahoney 
Chavez Lucas Pepper 
Downey McCarran Russell 
Fulbright McFarland Sparkman 
Green McGrath Stewart 
Hatch McMahon Taylor 
Hayden Magnuson Thomas, Okla 
Hil Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Holland Morse Tydings 
Johnson, Colo. Murray Umstead 
Johnston, S. C. Myers Wagner 
Kilgore O'Conor 

NAYS—59 
Baldwin Butler Donnell 
Ball Byrd Dworshak 
Brewster Eastland 
Bricker Capehart Ecton 
Bridges Capper Ellender 
Brooks Connally Ferguson 
Buck Cooper Flanders 
Bushfield Cordon George 


APRIL 30 
Gurney Malone Taft 
Hawkes Martin Thye 
Hickenlooper Millikin Tobey 
Hoey Moore Vandenberg 
Ives O'Daniel Watkins 
Jenner Overton Wherry 
Kem Reed White 
Knowland Revercomb Wiley 
Lodge Robertson, Va. Williams 
McCarthy Robertson, Wyo. Wilson 
McClellan Saltonstall Young 
McKellar Smith 
NOT VOTING—1 
Aiken 


So Mr. Morse’s motion was rejected. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESILENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON FOREIGN SURPLUS DISPOSAL 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fifth report of 
th Department of State on the disposal of 
surplus property in foreign areas (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON WAR CONTRACT TERMINATIONS AND 
EETTLEN ENTS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting, pursuant to law, the elev- 
enth quarterly progress report of the Office 
of Contract Settlement, entitled “War Con- 
tract Terminations and Settlements” (with 
an accompanying report); to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON SURVEY OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM OF 
FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law. a report on the survey of the accounting 
system of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority for the years ended June 30, 1945, 
and June 30, 1946 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


PROGRESS REPORT OF WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator of the War 
Assets Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the progress report of that Ad- 
ministration for the first quarter of 1947 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF THE TEXTILE FOUNDATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Textile 
Foundation, transmitting the annual report 
of that organization for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1946 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committe2 on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: v 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Arizona; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“House Joint Resolution 1 
“Joint resolution relating to lasting world 
peace 

“Whereas lasting peace is desired by every 
nation and by all peoples, there is no friend- 
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ly democracy that would not support any 
international program capable of effecting 
and maintaining that great objective. 

“Something is preventing international 
peace-planning instrumentalities from for- 
mulating such a program. It is the desire 
of all sensible people throughout the world 
to discover the obstruction, and to remove it. 

“It is the belief of many that the principal 
difficulty is the irrbility of adults to under- 
stand ideologies foreign to those of their 
own persuasion, even those of friendly na- 
tions professing democracy and desiring in- 
ternational amity. It is believe also that 
the most feasible means of correcting this 
defect is international education for peace, 
devoted to fostering universal understanding, 
friendliness, and good will among all nations 
which believe in the four fieedoms and hold 
the conception of democracy accepted in the 
United States, 

“This end can be effected only by large-scale 
international educational interchanges in 
elementary and secondary grades, between 
the qualified democracies of the United 
Nations. 

“The first practical step toward the ac- 
complishment of this aim must come from 
an aroused public opinion in the United 
States crystallize. by proper direction. It is 
the imperative duty of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in arousing and 
directing such public opinion: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Arizona; 

“1, The Governor is requested to invite the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to undertake the following. several 
enactments and negotiations, comprising a 
program to effect permanent world peace by 
means of international interchanges of 
students in elementary and secondary 
schools through reciprocal rotating scholar- 
ships, in which no nation shall be invited to 
participate except members of the United 
Nations subscribing to the four freedoms and 
the concept of democracy as defined in the 
program. 

“First. Formulation of a plan of inter- 
change, small scale to begin with and con- 
fined to boys; eventually at large scale and 
to include girls. 

“Second. Submission of the proposed plan, 
together with a draft of a proposed resolu- 
tion, to the legislatures of each State and 
Territorial possession of the United States. 

“Third. Within a specified time the legis- 
latures to return the proposed plan, accom- 
panied by proposed amendments of the same, 
and the proposed resolution, adopted in its 
original or an amended form, to the end that 
the different suggestions may to the extent 
feasible be embodied in the proposed plan. 

“Fourth. The plan finally developed and 
adopted by the Chief Executive to be, as far 
as practicable, a composite of the views and 
suggestions of the legislatures. 

“Fifth. Adoption by the Congress of the 
plan so developed, in the form of a joint reso- 
lution, to be presented by the Department of 
State to the United Nations secretariat for 
the consideration of member governments, 
with a view to having the governments in- 
terested interchange, by means of rotating 
scholarships between the participating na- 
tions, students of formative years grades and 
a proportionate number of teachers 

“Sixth. Resulting treaties between the 
United States and participating nations not 
to involve the State of Arizona in any ex- 
pense without the consent of its citizens. 

“Passed the house February 19, 1947. 

“Passed the senate March 7, 1947. 

“Approved by the Governor March 10, 1947.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Arizona; to the Committee 
on Public Lands: è 
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“Senate Concurrent Memorial 1 


“Concurrent memorial requesting Congress 
to create the Petrified Forest National Park 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 
“Within the boundaries of Navajo and 

Apache Counties in northeastern Arizona 

lies an area containing mineralized remains 

of mesozoic forests, commonly known as the 

Petrified Forest, and officially designated the 

Petrified Forest national monument. 

“The Petrified Forest consists of six areas 
called First Forest, Second Forest, Third For- 
est, Rainbow Forest, Blue Forest, and Black 
Forest, which together constitute a deposit of 
petrified wood unequaled in extent, as well as 
for size of trees and beauty and variety of 
coloring of logs. Many of the logs measure 
over 200 feet in length and 7 to 10 feet in 
diameter, 

“In addition to this petrified wood, the 
Petrified Forest contains an extensive de- 
posit of fossil bones of reptiles which lived 
during the triassic period of the mesozoic 
age, and deposits of fossilized cycads and 
ferns and other plant life preserved in such 
perfect condition that the seeds pods and 
almost microscopic fruiting bodies are plainly 
visible. This field, discovered in compara- 
tively recent years, affords unlimited oppor- 
tunities for scientific research. 

“Thousands of prehistoric petroglyphs are 
engraved on the sandstone cliffs within the 
monument, one huge rock alone bearing 
more than a thousand such symbols. Sites 
representing the prehistoric periods from 
basket maker and pit house type to and 
including Pueblo No. 3 dot the entire area 
of the Petrified Forest. The Pueblo No. 3 
period. is represented by the Agate house, a 
7-room dwelling constructed of blocks of 
agatized wood and estimated to be about 
800 years old.” 


A memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Arizona; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House Memorial 6 


“Memorial requesting the representatives of 
the State of Arizona, in the Congress of the 
United States to support certain legisla- 
tion beneficial to veterans and others 


“To the President and the Congress oj the 
United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully represents: 

“There are now pending in the Congress 
of the United States two certain bills affect- 
ing the fights of veterans, prisoners of war, 
and other persons in territory occupied by 
the Japanese forces, which are referred to as 
H. R. 281 and H. R. 1199; and 

“This legislation extends to veterans, pris- 
oners of war, and other persons in territory 
occupied by the Japanese during the war, 
certain benefits by war of exemption under 
and in connection with the Internal Revenue 
Code of the United States; and 

“The legislation represented by H. R. 881 
and H. R. 1199 will be of material benefit to 
the veterans and other persons therein 
throughout the United States as well as in 
the State of Arizona; 

“Wherefore your memorialist, the House of 
Representatives of the State of Arizona, re- 
quests that the representatives of the State 
of Arizona in the Congress of the United 
States lend their support toward the pas- 
sage of those certain bills now pending in 
Congress designated as H. R. 881 and H. R. 
1199. 

“Adopted by the house March 20, 1947.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Herbert B. Maw, Governor of the State of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, praying for the 
enactment of legislation extending to the 
Japanese people the same privileges as are 
enjoyed by immigrants from other countries; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the State Water 
Resources Board of the State of California, 
Sacramento, Calif., favoring adequate appro- 
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priations for flood control in California dur- 
ing the year 1948; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

A resolution adopted by the National Pe- 
troleum Association, Cleveland, Ohio, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation providing 
for the taxation of nonexempt cooperative 
business enterprises; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Resolution adopted by the National Pe- 
troleum Association, Cleveland, Ohio, re- 
lating to the tax on lubricating oils; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 350 citizens of Iola, 
Kans., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 265, to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic-beveraye advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PEACE TREATY WITH ITALY 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, in the 
near future the Committee on Foreign 
Relations will be hearing testimony in 
regard to the peace treaty with Italy. 
Recently, in the city of Chicago, Ill., the 
members of the executive grand coun- 
cil of the grand lodge of the State of 
Illinois, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
met, and I have a resolution which was 
adopted and sent to me by that council, 
through its president, Mr. George J. 
Spatuzza, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Whereas the Senate of the United States 
of America will soon be called upon to con- 
sider ratification of the treaties of peace re- 
cently signed in Paris, and that one of said 
treaties is the proposed peace treaty with 
Italy; and 

Whereas it is a universal belief, and justly 
so, that the world will not be at rest unless 
and until the peace treaties ratified will be 
such as to conform with every principle of 
justice; and 

Whereas the proposed treaty with Italy 
does not sufficiently take into account Italy’s 
contribution to the cause of liberation and 
her full cooperation with the Allied forces 
against the common enemy, which contribu- 
tion and cooperation has been attested by 
authoritative persons of the various Allied 
countries; certainly it is a known fact that 
in the struggle against the common enemy 


Italy iost over 300,000 in killed alone and 


suffered billions of dollars in property dam- 
age; and 
Whereas it is our belief that the proposed 
treaty of peace with Italy as it now stands 
.imposes upon Italy, among other things, ter- 
ritorial mutilation; demilitarization of her 
borders, which result in unbearable mili- 
tary servitude of that country to its neigh- 
bors; renunciation of colonial possessions in 
which billions of dollars of the Italian peo- 
ple’s money is invested; allotting of a navy, 
the achievements of which on the side of the 
Allies wrote a beautiful page in the struggle 
for democracy; and other military and eco- 
nomic clauses, all of which is contrary to the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, which Charter, 
from its very inception, was looked upon as 
a most effective instrument to guarantee to 
mankind a world at peacc, and which Char- 
ter should be respected and adhered to; and 
Whereas it is our sincere belief that in 
order that justice may ultimately triumph 
that consideration of the ratification of the 
peace treaty should be postponed until the 
European situation shall have been clarified, 
which undoubtedly will, to some extent at 
least, be as soon.as a treaty of peace with 
Germany shall have been concluded; and 
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Whereas the Italians look upon this coun- 
try to the end that they be accorded a just 
peace, as this country has at all times cham- 
ploned the cause of justice; be it 

Resolved by the executive grand council 
of the grand lodge of the State of Illinois, 
Order Sons of Italy in America, meeting at 
its home office at Chicago, M., on the 29th 
day of March 1947, That we, for and on be- 
half of the thousands of our members, urge 
the Senators of our great State, the Honor- 
able Scorr Lucas and C. WAYLAND BROOKS, to 
consider the suspension of the consideration 
of the peace treaty with Italy until the peace 
treaty with Germany shall have been con- 
cluded, or in the alternative to vote against 
the ratification of the peace treaty with 
Italy as it now stands, so that a new treaty 
may be negotiated, which shall do justice to 
a cobelligerent, Italy, thereby giving her peo- 
ple reason not only to look to the future 
with confidence and hope but to believe and 
be assured that justice does yet prevail in 
this universe. 

GEORGE J. SPATUZZA, 
Grand Venerable. 

Attest: 

N. V. De FLORIO, 
Recording Grand Secretary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 629) concerning com- 
mon-trust funds and to make uniform 
the law with reference thereto, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a 
report (No. 148) thereon. 


RENT CONTROL—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. TAYLOR submitted the individual 
views of himself and Mr. WAGNER, as 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, on the bill (S. 1017) pro- 
viding for the temporary continuation 
of rent control, transferring rent control 
to the Housing Expediter, providing for 
the creation of local advisory boards on 
rent control, and for other purposes, 
heretofore reported, which were ordered 
to be printed as part 2 of Report No. 86. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WHITE (by request): 

S. 1190. A bill to amend section 304 (a) 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
so as to provide for seizure of foods, drugs, 
devices, and cosmetics which become adul- 
terated or misbranded while held for sale 
after shipment in interstate commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. “ 

By Mr. BUCK (by request) : 

S. 1191. A bill to authorize the Methodist 
Home of the District of Columbia to make 
certain changes in its certificate of incor- 
poration with respect to stated objects; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAFT (for himself and Mr. 
BRICKER) : 

S. 1192. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the Marine Band at the Eighty-first Na- 
tional Encampment of the Grand Army of 
the Republic to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
August 10 to 14, 1947; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1193. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to James H. Red Cloud; to 
the Committee on Public Lands, 

Mr. REED: 

S. 1194. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to the liability 
of common carriers by motor vehicle, com- 
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mon carriers by water, and freight forward- 
ers for payment of damages to persons in- 
jured by them through violations of such 
act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Commerce, 
By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1195. A bill to repeal the laws relating 
to the length of tours of duty of officers and 
enlisted men of the Army at Certain foreign 
stations; 

S.1196.-A bill to provide for the effective 
operation and expansion of the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1197. A bill to provide additional in- 
ducements to physicians and surgeons to 
make a career of the United States naval 
service, and for other purposes; 

S. 1198. A bill to authorize leases of real 
or personal property by the War and Navy 
Departments, and for other purposes; 

S. 1199. A bill to authorize the allowance 
of leave credit to officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and the Reserve 
components thereof, who were denied such 
credit as the result of certain changes in 
their status between September 8, 1939, and 
August 9, 1946; 

S. 1200. A bill to amend the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 603), as amended, so as to 
authorize naval retiring boards to consider 
the cases of certain officers, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 1201. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to convey to the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., for street purposes an ease- 
ment in certain lands within the Navy hous- 
ing project at Long Beach, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(Mr. BALDWIN introduced Senate bill 1202, 
to provide for Cooperation by the Federal 
Government with the States to relieve the 
critical shortage of housing for veterans of 
World War I;: to provide subsidies to aid in 
the construction of such housing; and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 1203. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William J. Collamore; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MYERS BEFORE 
ASSOCIATED MOTION PICTURE ADVER- 
TISERS 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address en- 

titled “Politics Is Your Business, Too,” deliv- 
ered by him at a meeting of Associated Motion 

Picture Advertisers, at New York, N. Y., 

April 23 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

AN INDICTMENT OF RUSSIA—EDITORIAL 

FROM UNITED STATES NEWS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to incorporate in 
the Recor as a part of my remarks an 
editorial entitled “An Indictment of Rus- 
sia—From the Record,” which appears 
in this week’s issue May 2 of the United 
States News. It is a factual statement of 
developments during our efforts to estab- 
lish the United Nations and to make it 
function as a world organization for the 
preservation of peace and the amicable 
settlement of international disputes and 
problems. It also brings to light the 
lack of interest and cooperation on the 
part of Russia to establish better inter- 
national relations and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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An INDICTMENT OF RussIA—FROM THE REC- 
ORD—UNITED STATES Has CONSISTENTLY OF- 
FERED COOPERATION WITH THE SOVIET UNION 
IN MILITARY, Economic, AND POLITICAL 
FIELDS DURING AND AFTER THE War—RUS- 
SIAN RECORD Is ONE OF NONCOOPERATION IN 
ALL EFFORTS INVOLVING MUTUAL UNDER- 
STANDING AND ACTION 


(The following report on the relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States could 
have been made by anyone who would take 
the time to make the research into the au- 
thoritative records of the last 2 years. It 
speaks for itself David Lawrence, editor.) 


I. SUMMARY OF ACTS FROM UNITED STATES SIDE 
EVIDENCING DESIRE FOR COOPERATION WITH 
SOVIET UNION 

A. War aid 

1. Military and civilian supplies to a value 
of over $11,000,000,000 were supplied the 
Soviet Union under Lend-Lease. 

2. Military and technological information 
was furnished through United States mili- 
tary mission in Moscow. 

8. Substantial medical supplies and civil- 
ian goods were sent to the Soviet Union by 
American agencies, such as the Red Cross and 
Russian War Relief. 


B. Postwar aid 


1. UNRRA supplies to the value of $250,- 
000,000 were sent to Byelorussia and the 
Ukraine, Seventy-two percent of the cost of 
the UNRRA program was borne by the 
United States. 

2, The United States agreed to discuss ex- 
tension of large credit to the Soviet Govern- 
ment to assist in postwar reconstruction. 


C. Decisions made at meetings of heads of 
states 


1, At Yalta: 

(a) United States agreed to cession of 
Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin to 
U. S. S. R. 

(b) United States agreed to recognize in- 
dependence of Outer Mongolia. 

(c) United States agreed to Soviet inter- 
ests as paramount in Dairen, Port Arthur, 
and the Manchurian railways. 

(d) United States agreed to fixing of Cur- 
zon line as western border of Soviet Union, 
thereby incorporating in Soviet Union siz- 
able area of prewar Polish territory. 

(e) United States agreed to participation 
of Byelorussia and the Ukraine in United 
Nations. thereby giving Soviet Union three 
votes. 

(f) Agreement was reached with Soviet 
Government for exchange of nationals liber- 
ated by Soviet and American armed forces. 

2. At Potsdam: 

(a) United States agreed to the Soviet an- 
nexation of northern portion of East Prussia. 

(b) United States agreed to provisional 
Polish administration of eastern Germany. 

(c) United States agreed that postwar con- 
ditions required modification of Montreux 
Convention in respect to the Dardanelles. 

(d) Recognition was given to Soviet claims 
for preferential reparations from western 
Germany. 

D. Peace treaties 


1. Concessions were made to Soviet claims 
for reparations from Italy. 

2, Compromises were made with Soviet and 
Yugoslav viewpoints on boundaries and ad- 
ministration of Venezia Giulia and Trieste. 

3. Soviet Union was offered 25-year mutual 
guaranty pact against Japanese and German 
aggression. Period of proposed agreement 
was later extended to 40 years. 

4. Secretary Byrnes publicly recognized 
special security interests of U. S. S. R. in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe. 


E. United Nations 


1, United States has displayed considerable 
patience with Soviet use of veto in the Se- 
curity Council, 
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2. Generous United States offer on atomic 
energy is unprecedented in world history. 
F. International organizations 
United States has advocated Soviet par- 
ticipation in all specialized international or- 
ganizations and has made direct efforts to 
obtain Soviet participation. 


G. Cultural 


United States has constantly sought to ar- 
range for the exchange of publications, scien- 
tists, artists, students, etc., between United 
States and Soviet Union. 


H. Civil aviation 


United States has persistently sought to 
negotiate agreement with Soviet Union for 
reciprocal c‘vil air traffic between the two 
countries. 


II. SOVIET RESPONSE TO UNITED STATES EFFORTS 
TOWARD COOPERATION 


A. War aid 


1. Grudging Soviet recognition of extent 
and value of lend-lease aid and long delay 
in agreeing to begin negotiations for a set- 
tlement. 

2. Complete lack of reciprocity in exchange 
of military and technological information 
during the war. 

3. Little publicity given in Soviet Union 
to nongovernmental aid received from peo- 
ple of the United States. 


B. Postwar aid 


1. Refusal of Soviet Government to dis- 
cuss settlement of outstanding economic 
questions between the two countries in con- 
nection with credit negotiations. Constant 
reiteration by Soviet propaganda of theme 
that United States was threatened by immi- 
nent economic crisis which would oblige 
it to grant large credits to Russian market. 


C. Political and territorial questions 


1, Failure of Soviet Government to observe 
Yaita commitments for free elections in Po- 
land, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

2. Encouragement by Soviet Union of ob- 
structionism and truculence in governments 
of Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

3. Noncooperation by Soviet Union in im- 
plementing occupation policies in Germany, 
Austria and Korea. 

4. Widespread Soviet removals from east- 
ern Europe, Manchuria and Korea, thereby 
seriously interfering with resumption of in- 
dustrial production. 

5. Obstructionist Soviet tactics in nego- 
tiations for Italian and Balkan peace treaties 
in meetings of both Deputies and Foreign 
Ministers. Negotiations on these treaties 
extended from September 1945 to end, of 
1946. Soviet Union has likewise delayed con- 
sideration of proposed guaranty pact against 
German and Japanese aggression. 

6. Soviet Union has refused to agree to 
organization of Germany as an economic 
unit, thereby preventing a more rapid return 
to a self-sustaining German economy, and 
the recovery of Europe. 

7. The Soviets have rejected all overtures 
directed toward an agreement on interna- 
tional civil aviation. 

8. Freedom of navigation on the Danube 
has not been restored because of Soviet op- 
position. 

9. Soviet Union has declined to participate 
in most specialized international organiza- 
tions. In those which it has joined its atti- 
tude has been distinguished by either ob- 
structionism or disinterest. 

10. Soviets refused to permit access by 
American repatriation teams to American cit- 
izens liberated by Soviet armed forces. For 
their part, the Soviets have insisted strenu- 
ously that all Soviet citizens, including per- 
sons coming from areas incorporated into 
Soviet Union since outbreak of war, be forci- 
bly turned over to Soviet repatriation au- 
thorities regardless of their individual desires. 


“anti-American. 
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D. United Nations 


1. Soviets have used United Nations as an 
instrument for political maneuvering and 
propaganda purposes and have shown little 
interest in true aims of the Organization. 

2. Soviet attitude has prevented any prog- 
ress in work of Military Staff Committee. 

3. As a result of Soviet tactics, the UN has 
made little progress for a year in solving the 
problem of control of atomic energy. While 
preventing agreement on this, Soviets have 
exploited propaganda possibilities of their 
general disarmament proposals. 

4. On 10 occasions Soviets have utilized 
veto in Security Council to prevent UN action. 
These occurred four times regarding Spain, 
three times concerning admission of new 
members to UN. and once each regarding the 
Syrian and Lebanon case, the proposal for a 
commission of Investigation in Greece and 
the British charges against Albania in the 
matter of the Corfu Channel. 


E. Propaganda 

Since the war ended, Soviet propaganda, 
both for internal consumption and as dis- 
tributed through controlled outlets around 
the world, has been violently and abusively 
United States is pictured as 
imperialistic, reactionary, Fascist, and striv- 
ing for world domination. United States 
Government is alleged to be in hands of small 
group aiming at imposing its will on world by 
force and as being entirely out of step witb 
desires and aspirations of American people. 

F. Cultural 

United States efforts for cultural exchanges 
have not been reciprocated. On the con- 
trary, the Soviet Government has made stren- 
uous efforts to further isolate Soviet people 
from any cultural contact with outside world 
except such as occurs under auspices of Soviet 
Government agencies. 


DESTRUCTION OF FERTILIZER PLANTS 
IN GERMANY 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was some discussion on 
the fioor of the Senate about keeping in 
operation the fertilizer plants in Ger- 
many. It is my purpose to read to the 
Senate a letter from the Secretary of 
War telling about the operation of ferti- 
lizer plants in Germany. During the re- 
cent debate on the matter, I promised to 
make inquiry of the Secretary of War. 
The letter I am now about to read was 
addressed to me, in response to my in- 
quiry. Under date of April 29, the Secre- 
tary of War wrote me as follows: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 29, 1947. 
Hon. CHAN GURNEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR GURNEY: In response to your 
request for a statement by the War Depart- 
ment concerning the question as to destruc- 
tion of fertilizer plants in Germany, which 
has been recently discussed on the floor of 
the Senate, I submit the following informa- 
tion: 

Immediately upon publication of the news- 
paper stories that Mr. Hoover had stated to 
reporters that the Allies were destroying cer- 
tain fertilizer plants in Germany, a verbatim 
quotation of the United Press story was 
radioed to General Clay and transmitted by 
him to General Keyes in Vienna. Radio re- 
plies from both have been received, the sub- 
stance of which is as follows: 

First, as to Germany: 

(a) As to phosphate fertilizer: There has 
been no destruction of such plants, and none 
of the existing plants have or will be declared 
available for reparations. At present, phos- 
phate f-rtilizer plant capacity totals 218,000 
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tons per year of P. O:. Of this, 59,000 tons is 
in the form of basic slag. Requirements for 
this type of fertilizer total 688,000 tons, leav- 
ing a deficit of 470,000 tons. In prewar years, 
the basic slag production from the steel in- 
dustry covered this deficiency. 

(b) As to potash: There has been no de- 
struction of potash mines in the western 
zones. The Soviets have destroyed potash 
mines in their zones, but have stated to the 
Allied Control Council that the mines de- 
stroyed were exhausted and had been used for 
underground production of war materials by 
the Germans. 

(c) As to nitrogen fertilizer: There has 
been no destruction of synthetic-ammonia 


plants or any auxiliary fertilizer conversion 


plants in the western zones. Although syn- 
thetic ammonia is listed as a prohibited in- 
dustry, the Allied Control Council has au- 
thorized its production for German peace- 
time requirements until export. are sufficient 
to pay for all imports. Germany has plants 
sufficient for production of its nitrogen-ferti- 
lizer requirements, and deficiencies are due 
primarily to the basic shortages of coal and 
power, 

Second, as to Austria: The radio from 
General Keyes states that no fertilizer-pro- 
ducing plants in Austria have been or are 
being destroyed, nor are any contempleted for 
destruction or removal as a result of quadri- 
partite action. The Austrian authorities 
have reported that sulfuric-acid production 
essential for manufacture of superphosphates 
has been largely eliminated by war damage 
or by removals by the Soviets. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask, is the 
Senator now referring only to the Amer- 
ican, British, and French zones of 
occupation? 

Mr. GURNEY. I am referring to 
Austria. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the letter indi- 
cate that no plants are being removed 
from the Russian zone of occupation in 
Germany and Austria? 

Mr. GURNEY. I would say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that that is 
something which is covered later on in 
the letter. Continuing with the letter: 


The fertilizer plant at Hoosbierbaum, part 


of which was destroyed by bombs, had a 
remaining annual capacity of 46,000 tons, and 
the plant at Pischelsdorf, which was lightly 
bombed, had a remaining capacity of 49,000 
tons. These were both removed from Austria 
by Soviet order early in the occupation. The 
plant at Deutsch-Wagram, capacity 7,350 
tons, was partially burned and production 
has been abandoned: The only remaining 
plant ir at Liesing and has a capacity of 8,000 
tons. This is under Russian management. 

Production of nitrogen in Austria depends 
upon obtaining sufficient coal from Germany 
or other sources to permit fuller operation 
of the plant at Linz, in the United States 
zone. This is now, because of lack of suffi- 
cient coal, producing at a rate of only 15,000 
tons pure nitrogen per year. The full in- 
stalled capacity of such plant is 60,000 tons. 
Austria’s annual domestic requirements are 
30,000 tons. All tonnages are given in metric 
tons of pure nitrogen content. 

Relative to the story which the newspapers 
carried on or about April 18 concerning a 
statement by former President Hoover as to 
the destruction of fertilizer plants in Ger- 
many, Mr. Hoover has written me that the 
published account was incorrect. His letter 
stated that in the interview with reporters he 
complained “of the Russian action with re- 
gard to fertilizers and other products in their 
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zones in Germany, Austria, and Korea,” and 
that he stated “that in the American and 
British zones every effort was being made 
within the imposed levels of industry to re- 
store production of fertilizers.” However, 
Mr. Hoover says that he stated that “the net 
result was that our taxpayers were being 
called upon to furnish fertilizers to coum- 
tries formerly self-supporting, or even ex- 
porting a surplus of those commodities.” Mr. 
Hoover adds, in his statement to the report- 
ers, that he “warmly supported the efforts of 
our military authorities.” 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary oj War. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ADEQUATE HOUSING 
FACILITIES 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, it is 
my sincere conviction that one of the 
major demands the people of the coun- 
try have on this Eightieth Congress is 
that we, in some way, provide adequate 
housing, and particularly adequate vet- 
erans’ housing. It is one of our major 
čoncerns to try to make sure that this 
Congress passes legislation that will help 
actually build these needed houses. 

In the last several months, I have 
talked with a variety of housing experts, 
builders, representatives of insurance 
companies, veterans’ organizations, and 
others, to try to determine how we can 
best actually get houses built. In the 
course of these conversations, I have 
learned literally scores of ways that 
houses cannot be built. I have heard, in 
other words, a tremendous amount of 
destructive criticism of any plans of- 
fered. I must say that on the other 
hand I have heard very few constructive 
ideas. 

We are, in this country, in the midst 
of a housing emergency. The building 
of houses has declined steadily. The cost 
of housing has risen steadily. I think 
few will deny that housing costs today 
are considerably inflated. Statistics 
show that the total number of private 
dwellings constructed is at a low level. 

On the other hand, construction costs 
have risen steadily since 1932. One na- 
- tional survey shows that in recent months 
the lumber industry, for example, has 
made price boosts of as much as 100 
percent and the wholesale level of lum- 
ber is up 290 percent since 1939. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports a seri- 
ous drop in residential construction as 
compared with last year in most areas of 
the country. The Bureau also reports 
that prices are up since last year and 
that local housing programs have, for 
the most part, been ineffective. 

The anticipated building boom in resi- 
dential construction has failed to ma- 
terialize. Buyers are resisting the high 
cost of housing and the poor quality of 
housing provided even at a high cost. 
Such high cost can be absorbed in some 
eases by commercial enterprises be- 
cause of other high prices, but private 
individuals cannot and will not buy or 
rent houses constructed at present levels. 

According to a careful survey made 
last fall in Connecticut, about 12 percent 
of the returning veterans there needed 
places to live. Four out of five wanted 
to rent instead of buy. This figure, of 
course, varies according to the size of 
the community. The majority could af- 
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ford to pay between $35 and $45 a 
month for a four-room unit. For the 
same size unit, a monthly rental of ap- 
proximately $90 would have to be 
charged in order to pay for the cost of 
construction and give the builder some 
return on his investment. 

National figures obtained from com- 
petent, unbiased surveys substantially 
support the above statistics, except that 
they point out that Connecticut is un- 
usually fortunate in having only 12 per- 
cent of the veterans in need of housing. 
The percentage of veterans in the coun- 
try who need housing is roughly double 
that. 

As of June 1946, a Government survey 
revealed that 25 percent of married vet- 
erans were living doubled up with an- 
other family. Less than half of the vet- 
erans married at the time of their dis- 
charge had separate homes to return to 
at that time. Not quite 3 out of 10 could 
afford to pay $50 or more a month for 


rent, and this represented about one-. 


fourth of the veteran’s income. Insofar 
as buying is concerned, only two out of 
five who wanted to buy homes could af- 
ford more than $6,000, and 25 percent 
were able to pay less than $4,000. The 
average median price veterans were able 
to pay was about $5,500. The average 
median gross monthly rental veterans 
were able to pay, according to this sur- 
vey, was about $43. 

In view of these various surveys, it is 
quite clear that, to talk of living quar- 
ters built to rent from $90 to $100, and 
to talk of houses built to be sold for 
$10,000 or more is most unrealistic. 
Veterans can not, and will not, pay those 
prices, but they do need homes in which 
to live. We have promised those homes. 

We have had, in the past 5 or 6 years, 
a confusing conglomeration of Govern- 
ment housing agencies. It has become 
most difficult to find one’s way through 
their maze. We have had a great num- 
ber of plans advanced by which it was 
hoped houses would be built. Unfortu- 
nately, these appear to have, without ex- 
ception, failed. We have before us, now, 
and have had previously, other plans 
that deal with special segments of the 
population. I hope they also help re- 
lieve the critical housing shortage. 
However, none of these specifically pro- 
vides for a way of getting houses built 
to rent at rentals the veteran can af- 
ford to pay, or to sell at prices which 
would allow him to buy. Some people 
argue that we need only take off all con- 
trols of housing to see houses quickly 
appear on our streets. They point out 
that they will build units to sell and rent 
in the higher-priced brackets and that 
people now living in less costly units 
will take over these newer developments 
and so free older and cheaper housing 
for veterans. In the first place, I do not 
like the implication of that argument. 
It broadly suggests that our veterans 
shall be given second choice for the sec- 
ond best. But beyond that moral argu- 
ment is a more practical and more real- 
istic argument. We have passed the 
peak of individual spending. We have 
no longer, among our people, the uncon- 
trollable urge to throw away money for 
unnecessary things. Our people are now 
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looking more carefully into what they 
spend, because present taxes and pres- 
ent prices require a careful scrutiny of 
all budgets. = 

In my estimation, there are few people 
who would voluntarily move from any 
present low-cost home to a higher-priced 
one, nor are there many who are anxious 
to buy high-priced homes—particularly 
in light of inflated values. Therefore, 
it is my studied belief that those people 
who would be expected to move out of 
the cheaper quarters would stay where 
they are, giving the veteran the golden 
opportunity of renting an apartment at 
a price many times what he can afford 
to pay. Further than that, I am not 
willing to concede that in this country of 
free enterprise and great production, we 
cannot build new structures—whether 
they be thimbles or houses—to sell at 
prices the average citizen can afford to 
pay. 

I should like to point out right here 
that I am afraid some of our people have 
a mistaken idea about the veteran. For 
every general in the Army who received 
a fairly substantial financial remunera- 
tion, there were thousands of ordinary 
Gl's who received comparatively low pay, 
and who have now returned to jobs at 
wages of $20, $30, $40, or $50 a week. To 
offer them, as one of our veterans’ 
housing programs did, first choice on 
$10,000 homes is somewhat ridiculous. 
To offer them first choice on apartments 
renting at $90 a month is equally as 
ridiculous. We must have houses built. 
We must encourage the builder to want 
to build houses, and to build houses at 
prices our veterans can pay. We must 
take drastic steps. 

For those reasons, I am introducing a 
bill which I am sure will be met with ob- 
jections. It will be called costly and it 
will be called a lot of other things, but I 
believe it will build houses, 

I want to say right now, with as much 
emphasis as I can, that if anyone else 
on this floor can propose another bill 
which will cost less and will still build 
houses, I shall immediately withdraw 
this bill, and shall vote for his. How- 
ever, unless such a bill can be produced, 
I am going to actively urge the consid- 
eration and passage of this bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to list some 
of the provisions of this bill. It provides, 
first, a series of three amendments which 
are designed to reduce carrying charges 
and thus make possible reduced rentals 
and reduced monthly payments. The 
purpose of these amendments is to get 
the $90, of which I spoke earlier, nearer 
the $35 to $$45 that the veteran can pay. 
What is left can be provided, in my esti- 
mation, by only one thing—a direct Fed- 
eral-State subsidy. 

The first of these amendments pro- 
poses that loans for veterans’ housing be 
guaranteed at 100 percent, instead of 
the present 90 percent. In this connec- 
tion, I have had one of our most learned 
housing experts tell me that the present 
law provides for such 100 percent loans 
for veterans. He may be technically 
correct. It is true that if a veteran can 
find a home priced at under $10,000 
which the Veterans’ Administration will 
appraise at the price asked, a loan can be 
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worked out which will not involve any 
cash payment on the part of the veteran. 
I wonder whether that expert could find 
for me, in this country, any substantial 
number of houses offered on the market 
at less than $10,000, which an appraiser 
would appraise at the full purchase price. 
If so, I am sure that I could furnish him 
with a long list of prospective tenants. 
As a factual matter, we all know such is 
not the case. Further than that, we 
know that any capital, whether it be the 
few dollars saved by the veteran or the 
millions available through loaning cor- 
porations, is not wisely risked right now, 
with inflated housing values. I think 
each of us knows several personal ex- 
amples that would bear out that state- 
ment. 

The second amendment is to lower the 
interest charge to 3½ percent. I fully 
realize that is a very low rate, and I 
realize that the Government may have to 
absorb a large part of that. On the 
other hand, I believe private capital will 
see its way clear to accept some consider- 
able proportion. The obvious necessity 
for this provision is that carrying.charges 
must be reduced. 

The third amendment is that the 
period of amortization will be increased 
to 40 years. On this point I have heard 
many arguments to the effect that the 
net cost to the veteran would be more. 
I have talked with veterans’ groups about 
that point. They assure me, and I, my- 
self, am convinced, that given the choice 
of not being able to rent or buy a house 
as against the choice of paying a little 
more over a longer period, the veteran 
will choose the latter. 

Any consideration of veterans housing 
fets down to one issue—money. I see 
no other way of actually getting houses 
built. For that reason, and in spite of 
the fact that I believe and know that we 
must now establish strict Government 
economy, I believe in this emergency we 
are required to provide the money needed 
to close the gap I have pointed out. 

Therefore, the major part of the bill 
is concerned with a subsidy to provide the 
difference between what the veteran can 
pay and the charges that must be made 
even after these liberalized regulations 
are in effect. This section provides that 
these aids shall be made available to vet- 
erans of World War II and to widows and 
orphans of veterans killed in that war. 
It provides that each State shall set up 
an adequate housing authority capable 
of dealing with this program. The re- 
spective builders, upon furnishing ade- 
quate proof of the need and desirability 
of their projected constructions, can ap- 
ply for a Government subsidy that will 
make lower rentals to the tenants pos- 
sible. There are certain restrictions and 
certain penalties attached to this pro- 
vision in order to safeguard the public 
funds and in order to make sure the 
spirit of the act is carried out. Upon 
receiving adequate proof of intent, the 
State may notify the Federal Housing 
Commissioner of its plans, and be fur- 
nished, upon approval, with a sum equal 
to that provided by the State. The ad- 
ministration would be entirely State and 
local. The Federal Government simply 
provides its sHare of the funds, in return 
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for certain demonstrations of good faith 
and sound practice in administration. 

Ai a later date, I want to explain these 
provisions in more detail. At this time, 
I simply want to outline these points 
briefly to the Members of the Senate, and 
encourage the fastest possible action. 

Again, I say, that if any other bill can 
be proposed to meet this emergency bet- 
ter, and to build houses faster, I shall 
gladly withdraw my bill, and shall 
actively support that one. Until such a 
time, Mr. President, I urge that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate concern themselves 
with the passing of some such legislation 
as this for the purpose of making it pos- 
sible for builders to build and renters to 
rent. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to introduce the bill, and I ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1202) to provide for cooperation by the 
Federal Government with the States to 
relieve the critical shortage of housing 
for veterans of World War II; to provide 
subsidies to aid in the construction of 
such housing; and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BALDWIN, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

LEAVES OF ABSENCE 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be away 
from the Senate tomorrow, Thursday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, leave is grant- 
ed. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attendance upon the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, for the purpose of attend- 
ing the funeral of a dear friend and law 
associate, whose funeral will be held in 
Chicago tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pre tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 


attendance on the sessions of the Senate’ 


on Thursday and Friday of this week, 

because of previous engagements. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection consent is 
granted. 

EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYERS FROM LIA- 
BILITY FOR PORTAL-TO-PORTAL 
WAGES IN CERTAIN CASES—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yester- 

day I submitted the conference agree- 

ment on H. R. 2157, exempting employers 
from liability for portal-to-portal wages 
in certain cases. The text of this agree- 
ment is to be found beginning on page 

4209 of the RECORD. 

Today I should like to submit a brief 
description of this agreement, section by 
section, in order to help clarify some of 
the questions which have arisen and in 
order that we may have on hand a con- 
venient résumé. 

DESCRIPTION OF AGREEMENT 

The conference agreement contains 
findings and a declaration of policy by 
the Congress in conformity with the sub- 
stitute agreed on in conference. 
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PAST CLAIMS 


Section 2 of the conference agreement 
relates to existing portal-to-portal claims 
and relieves an employer of liability for 
such existing claims, except claims based 
on activities which were compensable by 
contract, custom or practice. 

A provision is also inserted in the con- 
ference agreement—Section 2 (d) which 
denies jurisdiction to the courts of any 
portal-to-portal suits based on existing 
claims. 

The conference agreement prohibits 
assignment of past claims so that it will 
be impossible for anyone to buy up ex- 
isting claims which were not compensa- 
ble under contract, custom, or practice, 
and make a profit by compromising same. 

Section 3 of the conference agreement 
provides that any claims which ac- 
erued prior to the date of enactment of 
this bill may be compromised, in whole 
or in part, but only if there exists a bona 
fide dispute as to the amount payable 
by the employer. However, even in the 
case of a bona fide dispute, the com- 
promise is not permitted if it goes lower 
than 40 cents an hour for straight time, 
or 60 cents an hour for overtime in the 
case of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
or is less than the minimum required by 
the Walsh-Healey or Bacon-Davis Acts, 
or is at a rate less than the overtime rate, 
which is one-and-one-half times such 
minimum, if the causes of action arose 
under either of said two acts. 


FUTURE CLAIMS 


Section 4 of the conference agree- 
ments relates to future claims and re- 
lieves an employer from liability for his 
failure to pay minimum wages or over- 
time compensation for activities engaged 
in outside of the workday, unless such 
activities are compensable by custom or 
contract. Activities performed by an 
employee during the workday are not 
affected in any manner by this bill, and 
the employer will remain liable or not 
liable for payment of such activities un- 
der the three acts to the same extent as 
he would be if this bill were not enacted. 
In other words, they are left under the 
applicability provisions of law in ex- 
istence prior to the date of enactment 
of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. 

REPRESENTATIVE ACTIONS 


Section 5 of the conference agree- 
ment bans representative actions in the 
future. It does not affect pending rep- 
resentative actions. It adds a new sen- 
tence to section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, providing that no em- 
ployee shall be a party plaintiff to any 
collective action after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, unless he gives his con- 
sent in writing to become such a party 
and such consent is filed in the court 
in which such action is brought. 

Section 6 of the conference agreement 
provides for a 2-year statute of limita- 
tions with respect to future claims. 

With respect to past claims, the ap- 
plicable State statute of limitations will 
apply if the action is commenced within 
120 days after the date of enactment of 
this act, so that, for example, in Florida 
the statute of limitations of 1 year would 
apply, and in Wisconsin the statute of 
limitations of 6 years would apply. 
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Section 7 is a provision relating to the 
method of determining date of com- 
mencement of future actions. 

Section 8 sets up the method for de- 
termining the commencement of pending 
collective and representative actions. 

GOOD FAITH RELIANCE 


Section 9 contains the so-called good 
faith reliance rule with respect to re- 
liance on past administrative rulings. 
In general, if the employer pleads and 
proves that the act or omission com- 
plained of was in good faith, in con- 
formity with and in reliance on any ad- 
ministrative regulation, he will be re- 
lieved from liability. 

Section 10 of the conference agree- 
ment contains a rule, relating to good 
faith reliance in future on administra- 
tive rulings, which is the same as the rule 
relating to acts or omissions prior to the 
date of the enactment of the bill with 
two exceptions: 

First. The regulations must be in 
writing. 

Second. They must be regulations in 
the case of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act—of the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division; in the case of the 
Walsh-Healey Act—of the Secretary of 
Labor, or any Federal officer utilized by 
him; and in the case of the Bacon-Davis 
Act of the Secretary of Labor. 

It should be noted that under both 
sections 9 and 10 an employer will be 
relieved from liability in an action by an 
employee because of reliance in good 
faith on an administrative practice or 
enforcement policy only, first, where such 
practice or policy was based on the 
ground that an act or omission was not 
a Violation of the act, or, second where a 
practice or policy of not enforcing the 
act with respect to acts or omissions led 
the employer to believe in good faith that 
such acts or omissions were not violations 
of the act. 

However, the employer will be relieved 
from criminal proceedings or injunctions 
brought by the United States not only in 
the cases described in .the preceding 
paragraphs, but also where the practice 
or policy was such as to Jead him in good 
faith to believe that he would not be pro- 
ceeded against by the United States. 

Section 11 of the conference agree- 
ment permits a court in its sound discre- 
tion to award no liquidated damages or 
award any amount thereof not to exceed 
the amount specified in section 16 (b) of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, if the em- 
ployer shows to the satisfaction of the 
court that the act or omission giving rise 
to such action was in good faith and*that 
he had reasonable ground for believing 
that his act or omission was not a viola- 
tion of such act. In other words, this 
provision is to give the court discretion- 
ary power in relation to liquidated dam- 
ages, but again it should be clearly un- 
derstood that this has no application in 
relation to bad claims. In other words, 
if section 2 of this act is held valid, then 
all bad claims go out the window. 

AREA OF PRODUCTION 


Section 12 of the conference agree- 
ment is inserted to relieve the situation 
created by the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Holly Hill case handed down 
June 5, 1944, in which the Court held 
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invalid certain regulations of the admin- 
istrator relating to “area of production” 
and directed him to issue new regula- 
tions which the Administrator did not 
do for a period of approximately 2% 
years after the date of such decision. In 
general, this provision relieves an em- 
ployer from liability under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act for any act or 
omission prior to December 26, 1946— 
when the Administrator finally issued his 
new regulation—if he would have been 
exempt under any “area of production” 
regulations in effect during that time. 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF CONFERENCE 

AGREEMENT 

In summary, the conference agree- 
ment accomplishes the following: 

First. It changed the findings and 
declaration of policy to conform with 
the conference agreement. 

Second. It adopts the provisions of 
both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment with respect to past claims. 

Third. It adopted generally the Senate 
rule with respect to future claims. 

Fourth. It bans representative actions 
as contained in the Senate amendment. 

Fifth. It contains a 2-year statute of 
limitations with some modifications as 
stated above. j 

Sixth. It permits reliance on past and 
future administrative rulings. 

Seventh. It permits a court in its dis- 
cretion to award less than the liquidated 
damages which are now mandatory un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Eighth. It relieves from liability em- 
ployers who were exempt under an “area 
of production” regulation for acts or 
omissions occurring prior to December 
26, 1946. 

FAIRNESS TO LABOR'S RIGHTS UNDER WAGE-HOUR 
ACT 

There is so much misrepresentation 
as to the effect of this portal-to-portal 
bill on the Fair Labor Standards Act that 
I feel it my duty to clarify this matter. 

First, It should be clearly understood 
that this bill in no way repeals the mini- 
mum wage requirements and the over- 
time compensation requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Second. In relation to past claims, if 
the action is brought within 120 days 
after the date of enactment the applica- 
ble State statute of limitations will apply. 
If the action is not brought within 120 
days then the 2-year statute of limita- 
tions applies, or the shorter State stat- 
ute, if it is shorter than 2 years. 

Third. With respect to future claims, a 
2-year over-all Federal statute of limi- 
tations will be applicable, doing away 
with the applicability of any State 
statute. ý 

It may be claimed that the act is im- 
paired by the provision relating to good 
faith reliance on administrative rulings, 
but it does not so appear to me. I feel 
that the paramount public interest, as 
well as the interest of the employer and 
employee, require that, once and for all, 
both the employer and employee have a 
right to rely on the interpretation or 
regulation or order of the Federal agency 
charged with administering the act. 

It will be noted that the relief from 
liability must be based on a ruling of a 
Federal agency, and not a minor official 
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thereof. I, therefore, feel that the legi- 
timate interest of labor will be adequately 
protected under such a provision, since 
the agency will exercise due care in the 
issuance of any such ruling. 

CONCLUSION 


Finally, this conference agreement, the 
product, I humbly submit, of long and 
arduous labor of the managers for the 
Senate and the House, merits the 
promptest possible attention of the Sen- 
ate and the House, enactment by both 
Chambers with complete bipartisan sup- 
port and signature of approval by the 
President. 

When this is done, the grave cloud of 
fear over American industry and Ameri- 
can labor, arising from these disastrous 
suits, will have been dispelled and a prin- 
cipal factor will be operating for Ameri- 
can industrial expansion and prosperity. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. ` i 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question recurs on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Bart] on behalf of him- 
self, the Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrd], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorceE], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH] to insert on page 14, line 
6, after the word “coerce”, the words 
“(A) employees in the exercise of the 
rights guaranteed in section 7; or (B)“. 

Mr. TAFT and Mr. IVES addressed the 
Chair, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment before the Senate is the amend- 
ment which prohibits, or makes it an 
unfair labor practice, for labor unions to 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees. Two amendments have been 
suggested in order to clarify that amend- 
ment. It seems to me that if it could pos- 
sibly be arranged to have those amend- 
ments now considered and accepted, per- 
haps, and dispose of the amendment, so 
that we could make some headway and 
go on to the next, it would be a very desir- 
able procedure. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. IVES. A few days ago, in my re- 
marks on this particular proposal, I 
pointed out, as my chief objection, my 
fear of the construction that might very 
easily be placed on the words “interfere 
with.” They could easily be construed to 
mean that any conversation, and per- 
suasion, any urging on the part of any 
person, in an effort to persuade another 
to join a labor organization, would con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice. That 
was my principal objection to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota. Iam now in agreement with 
at least some of my friends in the Senate, 
and I think if I may at this time offer an 
amendment eliminating the words “in- 
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terfere with” and if the amendment can 
be adopted, I may be able to go along 
with the amendment proposed by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. I now 
offer that amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment being offered? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have no objection 
to the submission of the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. I simply 
want to say that I shall discuss at some 
length on a later day why I think the 
amendment is entirely unsatisfactory. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have con- 
sulted with the attorneys and they tell 
me that elimination of the words “in- 
terfere with” would not, so far as they 
know, have any effect on the court de- 
cisions. Eliminating those words would 
not make any substantial change in the 
meaning. I realize that the language to 
which the Senator from New York ob- 
jects is perhaps somewhat broad, and 
certainly I shall join in asking the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] to ac- 
cept the amendment, if it is satisfactory 
to him. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from New 
York has discussed the amendment with 
me, and I agree with him that the words 
“interfere with” are very vague. So far 
as I know, in the corresponding unfair 
practice for employers, no complaint is 
ever issued on the interference angle. 
I think when we are dealing with union 
organizational activities it is even more 
important that such vague language be 
eliminated from this section of the bill. 
So the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York to the bill is ac- 
ceptable to me and, I believe, it is to the 
coauthors of the amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, line 6, 
after the word “to” it is proposed to 
strike out the words “interfere with”, 
and after the word “restrain” to strike 
out the comma. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say that as one of the sponsors 
of the pending amendment, I am glad 
to accept the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was the pending 
amendment amended to strike out the 
words “interfere with”? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is advised that the 
words “interfere with” are in the text 
of the bill and not in the so-called 
Ball amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the amendment 
has been agreed to? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It has been, 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Then I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota, and I shall explain 
briefly the proposed substitute. I have 
had some discussion with the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and with 
other Senators in reference to the mean- 
ing of the pending amendment and as to 
how seriously, if at all, it would affect 
the internal administration of a labor 
union. 

Apparently it is not intended by the 
sponsors of the amendment to affect at 
least that part of the internal admin- 
istration which has to do with the ad- 
mission or the expulsion of members, 
that is, with the questions of member- 
ship. So I offer an amendment as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota. After the word 
“coerce” I propose to insert the follow- 
ing: 

(A) Employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7; Provided, That this 
subsection shall not impair the right of a 
labor organization to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein. 


I offer that amendment on behalf of 
myself and the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the submis- 
sion of the amendment? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment o the amendment. There 
is no question of objection, as I under- 
Stand. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, are we not becoming somewhat 
confused by the suggestion of an amend- 
ment which some of us thought was to 
the Ball amendment and then found it 
would not affect the Ball amendment at 
all, but was an amendment. to the sec- 
tion of the bill which the Ball amend- 
ment seeks to amend? I think we are 
confused quite enough without having a 
further parliamentary tangle. It seems 
to me the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives] is def- 
initely out of order; that it has nothing 
to do with the amendment which has 
been offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] for himself and other 
Senators, which is printed and which 
we are supposed to be considering. It 
does affect the paragraph which the Ball 
amendment would change, but it is def- 
initely an amendment to the bill and 
not an amendment to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York has been agreed to by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the amencment was surely presented to 
us under false pretenses because I strug- 
gled with might and main to find out 
where the words “interfere with” were 
in the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, MORSE. I want to be sure that 
the Recorp is perfectly clear, because I 
understood the Chair to state at the 
time the Ives amendment was ruled upon, 
that “without objection the amendment 
is agreed to.” What the Chair meant 
was that without objection the Senate 

“permitted the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota to be perfected, but 
we are not agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is of the opinion that 
the amendment was submitted by unani- 
mous consent, and it was accepted by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is an 
amendment to the bill, so that the Ball 
amendment is still pending, but the bill 
is amended by striking out the words 
“interfere with.” That is behind us. 
Then there was another proposal, after 
that change is made, which makes the 
Ball amendment more acceptable to the 
Senator from New York and perhaps to 
other Senators, but this amendment has 
actually been made directly to the bill. 
That is not true of the amendment to 
be offered by the Senator from Florida. 
That is an amendment to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What is the pend- 
ing question before the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] in 
the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota is 
pending. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
line 6, after the word “coerce”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 

(A) Employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not impair the right of a 
labor organization to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What has become of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That was agreed to by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By unanimous con- 
sent? Who asked for unanimous con- 
sent? I was under the impression that 
unanimous consent had been asked for 
the mere submission of the amendment. 
Since the Chair states the amendment 
has been adopted, I move to reconsider 
the action by which the amendment was 
agreed to, because I am sure that few 
Senators understood the question was 
on the adoption of the amendment by 
unanimous consent. I was under the im- 
pression that the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York was an amendment to the pending 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should like 
to get the status and purport of my 
amendment straightened out, because 
apparently there seems to be some doubt 
as to what it does and the way the lan- 
guage would read. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Barz] for himself, the 
Senator from Virginia Mr. Byrp], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] offered an amendment to the 
bill on page 14, line 6, after the word 
“coerce,” to insert certain words. On the 
same page and line of the bill I moved to 
Strike out the words “interfere with,” and 
also the comma after the words “inter- 
fere with” and the comma after the word 
“restrain.” That is all the change ef- 
fected by my amendment, which, as I 
understand, was agreed to by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I, for one, now understand the parliamen- 
tary situation. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] has offered as a substitute for the 
Ball amendment, which is printed, and 
which has not yet been agreed to. We do 
not know yet whether the Senator from 
Minnesota has accepted as part of his 
amendment, as a modification of his 
amendment, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida. I am interest- 
ed in having an opportunity to talk about 
the amendment, and I should like to be 
informed about the matter before I make 
my few remarks. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HotLanp] be permitted to 
withdraw the amendment which he of- 
fered, and to offer another amendment 
which is clearly an amendment to the 
Ball amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment which was offered by me was 
prepared by the counsel for the commit- 
tee and I think was correct, but as now 
reframed the amendment would simply 
add the following words after the figure 
“7” in the pending amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
BALL] on behalf of himself and other 
Senators: 

Provided, That this subsection shall not 
impair the right of a labor organization to 
prescribe its own rules with respect to the 


acquisition or retention of membership 
therein. 


In other words, if accepted by the 
sponsors of the pending amendment, the 
inserted words would make it clear that 
the pending amendment would have no 
application to or effect upon the right 
of a labor organization to prescribe its 
own rules of membership either with re- 
spect to beginning or terminating mem- 
bership. I understand that the amend- 
ment so offered meets with no serious 
objection on the part of the sponsors 
of the pending amendment, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from Florida has withdrawn 
his previous amendment, and is now 
offering another amendment, which will 
be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed 
to amend the so-called Ball amendment 
by inserting after the figure “7”, the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That this subsection 
shall not impair the right of a labor or- 
ganization to prescribe its own rules with 
respect to the acquisition or retention of 
membership therein, or (B)”. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered on behalf of the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
and myself. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I inquire who has the floor. 

Mr. BALL. I think I was recognized. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thought I 
had the floor, and that I had been yield- 
ing to other Senators. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] had the floor, and that he 
yielded to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BALL. I do not think any Sena- 
tor can hold the floor and farm it out 
indefinitely. I thought I was recognized 
by the Chair to make a brief statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That was the Chair’s understand- 
ing. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I obtained the floor to ask a question 
about a parliamentary situation. I am 
very anxious to discuss the Ball amend- 
ment. That was my intention, but I 
wanted to be certain of the parliamentary 
situation. Various Senators have asked 
questions and have asked me to yield, 
and I have yielded several times. I 
should like to know whether I can. dis- 
cuss the pending question or not. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair was under the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Utah had 
completed the inquiry for which he asked 
the floor, and for which it was accorded 
him. The Chair had recognized the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to take the Senator from Utah 
from the floor if he wishes to discuss the 
amendment but he did yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND} to offer 
his amendment to my amendment. I 
merely wish to state to the Senate that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida is perfectly agreeable to 
me. It was never the intention of the 
sponsors of the pending amendment to 
interfere with the internal affairs or or- 
ganization of unions. The amendment 
of the Senator from Florida makes that 
perfectly clear. I am willing, on behalf 
of myself and the other sponsors of the 
amendment, to accept the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida and, 
if it is necessary, so to modify and perfect 
my own amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I request also the at- 
tention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

AFT]. 
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In discussion yesterday between the 
Senator from Ohio and myself with re- 
spect to another part of the bill, dealing 
with the closed shop or the union shop, 
the Senator from Ohio stated what I re- 
call his having stated in the committee, 
that if a union claimed the advantage 
or the status of a closed shop or union 
shop, it would have to have what the Sen- 
ator called democracy in respect to the 
admission of members. I understood the 
Senator to say that that would mean that 
anyone who presented himself and was 
qualified in other respects for member- 
ship, and who complied with the usual 
conditions for membership, such as the 
payment of dues, and so forth, would be 
entitled to membership. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not say that. The 
union could refuse membership; but if 
the man were an employee of the com- 
pany with which the union was dealing, 
the union could not demand that the 
company fire him. The union could re- 
fuse the man admission to the union, or 
expel him from the union; but if he were 
willing to enter the union and pay the 
same dues as other members of the union, 
he could not be fired from his job be- 
cause the union refused to take him. 

Mr. PEPPER. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that it is the interpretation of the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Minnesota that there is no provision of 
the bill which denies a labor union the 
right to prescribe the qualifications of its 
members, and that if the union wishes ` 
to discriminate in respect to membership, 
there is no provision in the bill which 
denies it the privilege of doing so? 

Mr. BALL. Absolutely not. If the 
union expels a member of the union for 
any other reason than nonpayment of 
dues, and there is a union-shop contract, 
the union‘eannot under that contract re- 
quire the employer to discharge the man 
from his job. It can expel him from the 
union at any time it wishes to do so, and 
for any reason. 

Mr. PEPPER. And the union can ad- 
mit to membership anyone it wishes to 
admit, and decline to admit anyone it 
does not wish to accept. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. But the 
union cannot, by declining membership 
for any other reason than nonpayment 
of dues, thereby deprive the individual 
concerned of the right to continue in his 
job. In other words, it cannot force the 
employer to discharge him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not possible to per- 
fect an amendment without requiring 
unanimous consent to agree to the 
amendment involved in the perfection? 
It seems to me that we should keep the 
RecorD perfectly clear with regard to 
what we have done in our action on the 
Ives amendment. When the Ives amend- 
ment was offered, as the Recorp will 
show, I reserved the right to object. At 
a later date I wish to discuss why I think 
the amendment is unsatisfactory. I have 
no objection to the ‘amendment being 
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used as a perfection in part of the Ball 
amendment; but I do not wish to have 
the Record show that we have agreed by 
unanimous consent to the substance of 
the Ives amendment. I think the point is 
pretty well taken, and I think the situa- 
tion is clear in the Recorp. What we 
have agreed to is that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] should be allowed 
to perfect the Ball amendment by add- 
ing his amendment to it; but by so doing 
we do not agree to the substance of the 
Ives amendment. If so, then I think the 
Chair unwittingly misled us into the ac- 
tion which was taken. I would then sup- 
port the motion of the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). The motion to 
reconsider will be entered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have a ruling as 
to whether or not it was a perfecting of 
the Ball amendment which was proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and ruled upon by the Chair, or 
whether the unanimous-consent request 
was that we agree to the substance of the 
Ives amendment? They are two entirely 
different things. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Ives amendment 
struck out a part of the bill which was 
not embraced in the Ball amendment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I assume 
that any Member of the Senate who of- 
fers an amendment should have control 
over the amendment which he is offering. 
I assume that is the procedure in the 
Senate. If that be the case, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] is 
controlling the amendment which he of- 
fered, and should have control over it un- 


The 


til such time as the Senate disposes of the 


amendment. I conferred with the senior 
Senator from Minnesota before offering 
my amendment and obtained his ap- 
proval. Therefore I construe this pro- 
cedure to be purely a matter of perfect- 
ing the amendment in line with his own 
ideas and mine, without in any way giv- 
ing to the amendment as a whole the 
final approval of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
the parliamentary situation has been 
made plain, and it is apparent that the 
position which I took was justified, I 
withdraw the motion to reconsider the 
action by which the amendment of the 
Senator from New York was agreed to, 
As at present advised, I favor the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu], as modified. 

Mr. BALL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment as modified be 
printed and placed on the Senators’ 
desks tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes O'Conor 
Baldwin Hayden O'Daniel 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hill Overton 
Brewster Hoey Pepper 
Bricker Holland Reed 

Bridges Ives Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Butler Kem Saltonstall 
Byrd Kilgore Smith 

Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capehart Langer Stewart 
Capper Lodge Tait 

Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cooper McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McClellan Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tobey 
Downey McGrath Tydings 
Dworshak McKellar Umstead 
Eastland McMahon Vandenberg 
Ecton Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Malone Watkins 
Ferguson Martin Wherry 
Flanders Maybank White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 

George Moore Williams 
Green Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 

Hatch Myers 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], on 
page 14, line 6, to insert certain language 
after the word “coerce.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
the Senate has taken its first vote on the 
pending measure. By that vote it has 
been determined that we are to continue 
the consideration of the omnibus bill, I 
want to confine my remarks to the pend- 
ing amendment. I do not desire in any 
way to interfere with prompt passage of 
legislation on this subject. I feel, how- 
ever, that important amendments, such 
as the pending amendment, which on its 
face looks so innocent, should be dis- 
cussed at length from the standpoint of 
the present law itself and the meaning 
of the law. The historical background, 
in my opinion, makes the amendment un- 
timely, as such a proposal has always 
been. However, after the lapse of sev- 
eral years, it apparently seems timely to 
authors of the bill. 

When the National Labor Relations 
Act was first discussed, it was considered 
that the rights of employer and employee 
were so out of balance that it should be 
the policy of the act to attempt to bring 
about equality between them, and that 
the law should be written entirely with 
a view to restraining the employer. 
The economic positions of employer and 
employee are so unequal that the odds are 
always, economically and in every other 
way, on the side of the employer, since 
he has the right to hire and fire. 

The pending amendment is very simi- 
lar to an amendment which was offered 
upon the floor of the Senate when the 
National Labor Relations Act was being 
discussed for the first time. The word- 
ing is different, but the theory and phil- 
osophy are identically the same. As I 
remember it, an amendment was offered 
at that time by the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typ1ncs], the purpose of which 
was to restrain the use of coercion, no 
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matter by whom it was used. That seems 
so sensible and so logical, when an effort 
is being made to promote industrial peace, 
that scarcely anyone should rise to op- 
Pose it. 

In 1941, I proposed an industry-labor 
conference measure, providing that 
there should be no strikes or lock-outs, 
and that all disputes should be settled 
by peaceful means. I, therefore, in the 
very nature of things, should welcome 
any amendment or any kind of aid 
which would tend to do away with co- 
ercion and unjust restraint. I would 
support it with all my might and main. 
I think that is the ideal situation. But, 
Mr, President, certain words have a way 
of acquiring strange meanings, once 
they are enacted into law, and once the 
courts begin to pass upon their meaning, 

The evil which lies in the amendment 
proposed by the pending bill to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, which has 
been on the statute books for 11 or 12 
years, lies in the fact that it defines un- 
fair labor practices by the employees, and 
therefore provides enforcement against 
the employees quite as much as they have 
heretofore been defined and enforcement 
provided against the employer. Against 
that amendment I desire to speak, Mr. 
President. I wish to point out that the 
great evil in our industry-labor relations 
which grew through the years was that 
labor did not have what should have been 
the ordinary right to organize and carry 
on collective bargaining until, for the 
first time in the history of our country, by 
the enactment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, labor was given that right, 
That right will be taken from labor, as 
surely as we are here today, if we attempt 
to modify the law which was enacted for 
the purpose of placing restraint upon 
one side. The minute we apply that re- 
straint to both sides the old situation of 
all the power being on the side of the one 
who does the hiring and the firing will 
return, and the economic pressure will be 
so great that organization in and of itself 
cannot persist. 

Mr. President, I believe that evils have 
grown out of the philosophy which began 
to be enunciated with the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Act. I realize 
that there have been advantage takers. 


I do not in any way reflect upon the hon- 


esty or upon the aims of the members of 
the committee who conscientiously and 
sincerely have become convinced that it 
is time to change the philosophy, to 
change the theory; but when the theory 
is changed, either through lapse of mem- 
ory or because Senators know what they 
are doing, it will mean a return to condi- 
tions which we did not like. I am sure 
no one really and truly wants to see our 
country return to the economy of those 
days. 

Mr. President, in all my experience in 
the Senate and on committees I have 
never known a time when more sincere 
consideration was given to a measure 
than has been given to Senate bill 1126. 
Day after day during the hearings the 13 
members of the committee were all pres- 
ent. We discussed amendment after 
amendment, and our votes quite gener- 
ally were 6 to 7. At this moment I wish 
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to speak a word of praise of the Reor- 
ganization Act so far as our committee is 
concerned. The Reorganization Act fa- 
cilitates the handling of legislation of 
this character. It has resulted in a bill 
being reported which is the best possible 
bil, if it is once determined that the new 
theory which underlies it shall be adopt- 
ed. It is that theory to which I am 
opposed. 

Mr. President, let us look at the pano- 
rama of labor relations a dozen years 
ago and now. It is a measure of the 
progress which has been made. We 
have made progress. Before abandon- 
ing the present national policy and going 
back to former conditions, let me remind 
the Senate of what those conditions were. 
The real pattern of prevailing American 


industrial relations was most clearly - 


brought out in the investigation of the 
Senate Civil Liberties Committee on 
which I served from 1936 to 1940. No 
one has ever challenged the map of 
affairs as brought out in that investiga- 
tion. Since the present proposed legis- 
lation may easily turn the clock back 
to those conditions, let us take a quick 
look at the conditions which then ex- 
isted. 

Nor let us be deceived should the cry 
be raised, “All that is past. American 
business will not again engage in those 
practices.” Witness after witness came 
before our committee in 1935, and said 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
necessary because the employer took 
such advantage of the employee that 
Congress must do something to correct 
the existing evils. The hearings before 
the Civil Liberties Committee showed 
that employers persisted, even after the 
act became the law of the land, in stop- 
ping the organization of unions, in 
placing all the restraints they could upon 
labor so as to make collective bargaining 
almost impossible. Let it never be for- 
gotten that so great was the legal activ- 
ity as well as other activity against that 
act that 69 men who called themselves, 
and who were recognized as the greatest 
constitutional lawyers in the land, ad- 
vised their clients that it was not 
necessary to obey the National Labor 
Relations Act, because the act was 
patently so unconstitutional that it never 
would become upheld by the court. : 

Mr. President, some may assume that 
all that was evil in labor-management 
relations is past, and that we will never 
return to those evil days, but I maintain 
that if we change the law in the manner 
now proposed we merely invite the re- 
turn of “the good old days.” The evils 
which are incident to a given condition 
cannot be destroyed merely by saying, 
“We recognize those evils and we will 
never return to them again.” That is 
what we may be told, but that is exactly 
what we were assured when the Com- 
mittee on Civil Liberties began its work 
in 1935. We were told that business had 
reformed, that the days of the Home- 
stead battle and the Ludlow massacre 
and the Pinkerton labor spies were gone; 
that industry had abandoned all that. 
That was told us from the witness stand. 
But our investigation developed the fact 
that such conditions had not been aban- 
doned at all; that they were only being 


~ concealed. 
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Our investigation tore off 
the mask which concealed actual prac- 
tices in labor relations. 

When Senators now talk, as some do, 
of this legislation which will put the 
risks back again into striking, let us re- 
call what those conditions and those 
risks were. 

I remind Senators that that investiga- 
tion originated in the difficulties en- 
countered by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. The Labor Board came to the 
Senate Labor Committee saying, “in our 
very first cases we have encountered 
labor detective agencies as a means of 
frustrating the act; but they seem to 
be a part of a widespread system, too big 
for us to investigate in each separate 
case. We also find organized strike- 
breaking companies, and they, too, seem 
to be part of a system. We also find 
the system of plant arsenals for strike- 
breaking purposes; it, too, is too big for 
us to investigate by separate cases. Also, 
every time we try to touch these things 
our Board is enjoined; there are now 
101 injunctions tying us up. Ought not 
Congress to investigate the extent of this 
kind of a system of labor relations?” 

Mr. President, when the Smith-Con- 
nally Act was passed I opposed it, as 
Senators will remember. There was a 


discussion on the floor of the Senate be- 


tween the Senator from Texas [Mr, CON- 
NALLY], who was sponsoring and father- 
ing the act, and myself. There seemed 
to be in the bill an invitation again to 
use the courts for injunctive purposes 
against labor. I asked a simple question 
about it. It was denied that by refer- 
ence to the district court we were invit- 
ing the lawyers of our land again to use 
the courts in industry-labor cases. I 
was afraid—and I mentioned the fear— 
that we were actually legislating against 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and making 
possible a return to the terrible days of 
the labor injunction. The Senator from 
Texas and others who were mentioned 
as outstanding lawyers told me that I 
need have no concern; but the time 
came when the court was used, and in 
the decision in one case a great justice 
referred to the discussion which had 
taken place when the promise was made 
that the court would not be used. We 
cannot expect lawyers who represent im- 
portant clients and receive large retain- 
ing fees not to use every advantage that 
is open to them under the law, and which 
can be legitimately used. I do not blame 
them; but I say that if we attempt to 
even up what is now called the disparity 
in the National Labor Relations Act, as 
this amendment would do, we immedi- 
ately return to the good old days. But 
on with my story. 

The words which I used a moment 
ago were quoted from statements made 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
when it said that it was being hindered 
in carrying out the policies of Congress, 
by spying, injunctions, and so forth. 
The Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
found those conditions far more wide- 
spread than the Labor Board had sus- 
pected. Senators would do well to re- 
fresh their recollections by glancing over 
the nearly 100 volumes of hearings, ex- 
hibits, and reports of that committee. 
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I quote from a committee report dated 
1939: 

The flagrant manner in which the labor 
relations law was being flouted and vio- 
lated by powerful corporations all over the 
country was widely known, but the sinister 
means used to defraud workers of their 
rights guaranteed by the act—espionage, 
criminal strikebreakers, armed strike guards, 
guns and tear gas—remained undisclosed 
until this subcommittee investigation was 
underway. 


In exposing the facts the Civil Lib- 
erties Committee encountered every 
form of evasion of Senate subpenas, plus 
the wholesale destruction of files, by 
trade associations such as the National 
Metal Trades Association, and by great 
corporations such as General Motors, 
whose officers admitted stripping the files 
of their highest officials. Yet the facts 
were unearthed in quantity, and the 
committee’s findings were never chal- 
lenged because almost the entire testi- 
mony was from the side of the accused. 
The panorama was that of American in- 
dustry, of the greatest corporations in 
the land, strongly and secretly organized 
to defeat unionism, to prevent collective 
bargaining, and to frustrate national 
policy as enacted in the Wagner Act. It 
was a system which involved the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, on 
which the committee made a 300-page 
report, and such secret agencies as the 
special conference committee, which 
concocted the policies and the legislative 
campaigns for the whole antilabor sys- 
tem. The labor relations of this country 
were in truth a barbaric jungle, envel- 
oped in a fog of court litigations, and 
everywhere a morass of espionage. 

BACK TO ESPIONAGE 


The dirty and intricate and highly 
skilled business of labor spying was 
found to be organized as a professional 
occupation, in great detective com- 
panies, as well as in private systems 
within corporations. I quote from a 
committee report: 


From its study of five (labor detective) 
agencies, the committee was able to iden- 
tify approximately 1,500 companies using 
one or the other of these services. Yet even 
this staggering total is not comprehensive. 
Other equally important labor-spying agen- 
cies remain untouched by the committee 
and their clients are still undisclosed. 


The committee's listing of labor-spy 

agencies ran into the hundreds, their 
big-business clients ran into the thou- 
sands; and to this day no one knows 
what survives of that infamous system, 
though we do know that the largest of 
the labor detective agencies went out of 
business after the investigation. 
. Let Senators recall that labor espio- 
nage was the prevailing pattern of 
American industry. The committee 
reported: 

This practice which is so abhorrent to the 
American concept of a free system was found 
to be flourishing in every quarter. Organized 
businesses were taking in millions of dollars 
for dealing in labor spies. National and local 
employers’ associations regarded labor espio- 
nage as a regular part of their services to 
theirmembers. Great interstate corporations 
maintained private espionage systems which 
rivaled the detective agencies in scope and 


ruthlessness. The poison of espionage was 
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spread throughout industry, creating strife 
and corroding mutual trust between manage- 
ment and labor. 


Let us keep a few of the hard facts in 
mind now when proposing to turn the 
clock back to that day. With respect to 
one of these labor-spying agencies, the 
committee found: 

Between 1933 and 1936 Pinkerton had 309 
industrial clients, many of them giants in 
their respective fields of industry, such as the 
General Motors Corp., Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works. 


The Senate committee found, as a sam- 
ple, that of 1,228 Pinkerton labor spies, 
331 had been infiltrated into unions; and 
“of these, at least 100 had held elective 
offices in unions, one even attained the 
position of national vice president of his 
union.” Not a single important union 
was without its quota of hidden detective 
operatives, whose confessed business in- 
cluded union disruption, provocation of 
violence, and even the theft of union 
treasuries. 

This spying extended even to Govern- 
ment officials. I drew from Pinkerton 
witnesses an account of how they sur- 
rounded the Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Edward McGrady, at the time he was 
endeavoring to settle a violent strike and 
listened in on his conciliation confer- 
ences. The corporation responsible for 
that spying had not less than 14 detec- 
tive agencies on its pay roll, to which it 
paid more than a million dollars in a 
year and a half. 

Mr. President, it is an innocent re- 
mark when someone says, “This simple 
amendment merely makes it possible for 
labor and industry to b. treated on equal 
terms. We are merely trying to bring 
about a balance of justice.” 

Is this the kind of thing to which it is 
well to turn back by passing legislation 
which will “put the risks back into strik- 
ing”? That is one of the aims of the 
present legislation. 

I do not believe there has passed from 
public recollection the Senate commit- 
tee’s hearings on Harlan County, Ky., 
the many cities of so-called Little Steel, 
and other areas where labor relations 
were enforced through armies of private 
guards and the privately paid deputy 
sheriff system. For decades Harlan 
County had been the sinkhole where 
any stable pattern of national collective 
bargaining in coal had been frustrated. 
The committee reported: 

In the whole county there were 300 deputy 
sheriffs appointed in 2 years, only 3 of whom 
appear to have been paid from public funds. 
Over 100 deputy sheriffs have criminal rec- 
ords, having served sentences in State or 
Federal penitentiaries for murder, man- 
slaughter, robbery, and other crimes of vio- 
lence. In addition to these so-called peace 
officers the [coal] operators maintained 
cruising squads of thug gangs. 


The details of dynamitings and mur- 
der were spread on the committee rec- 
ord. It took the Senate committee’s in- 
vestigation, some years of cases before 
the National Labor Relations Board, and 
prosecution by the Department of Jus- 
tice to clear up that one situation. Do 
we seriously wish to tear up the law and 
the Board and permit such situations 


. smashing strikes. 
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to spring again to life? Few Senators 
who were at those weeks of hearings and 
saw and heard that long procession of 
thugs, deputies, and experienced profes- 
sional strikebreakers will forget those 
facts and desire to legislate so as to un- 
leash that system again. 


INDUSTRIAL MUNITIONS 


Another essential part of that kind of 
labor relations consisted in industrial 
munitions, in manufacturing plants 
stocked like an arsenal. Represented as 
plant protection these arsenals were 
found by the committee to be there for 
the purpose of intimidating unions and 
Several large chemi- 
cal firms had sold huge quantities of 
tear gas and gas guns to businesses all 
over this land. In addition, the listing 
of plant arsenals showed that certain 
single corporations had more weapons 
than the National Guard of the State in 
which they were located. For example, 
the committee reported “The Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co. had 8 ma- 
chine guns of standard Army tripod 
type; 369 rifles, 190 shot guns, and 454 re- 
volvers, together with over 600 rounds of 
ball ammunition and 3,950 of shot am- 
munition. It also had 109 gas guns with 
over 3,000 rounds of gas ammunition.” 
Nor was it the largest; the Republic Steel 
Corp. possessed over 83,000 rounds of ball 
and shot ammunition. The committee 
reported: 

These industrial arsenals far overshadowed 
the arms and gas equipment in the hands 
of local law enforcement authorities in the 
communities in which they had plants. 
The Republic Steel Corp., with 53,000 em- 
ployees, purchased more than 10 times as 
many gas guns and more than 26 times as 
many gas shells and gas projectiles than the 
police force of Chicago with the population 
of almost 4,000,000 souls. Taking the 
arsenals of these companies together there 
were 1,800 firearms, over 300 gas guns, over 
160,000 rounds of ammunition, and over 
10,000 rounds of gas ammunition. This 
would be adequate equipment for a small war. 


The Senate committee’s exhaustive 
hearings left no doubt of “the conclusion 
that these arms were purchased not for 
property protection but rather as a part 
of a labor policy.” 

Mr. President, I cannot help digressing 
for a moment to recall that in 1936, in 
the autumn of the year—I remember it 
well, because I was out campaigning— 
we were urged to return to Washington 
because it had been discovered that 
quantities of a certain gas had been pur- 
chased for use in some mining opera- 
tions. I need not name the companies; 
I need not go into the matter, because 
they did not use the gas. But it shows 
exactly how thoughtless people some- 
times are. After we exposed the pur- 
chase and it was acknowledged that the 
gas was on hand and that it was planned 
to use it for certain purposes which 
might have resulted in the death of in- 
nocent boys and girls as well as miners, 
a promise was obtained that the gas 
would not be used. The most interest- 
ing part of that incident was that one 
of the persons who had been asked to 
testify rose and said, “Senator, we did 
buy the gas and we were going to use 
it, but I think it ought to be said here, 
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and I hope you will be happy with us 
about it, that we did not use the gas.” 
Of course, he was commended for not 
using it. 

Few Senators who attended the com- 
mittee hearings on the Chicago Memo- 
rial Day massacre of 1937 will forget the 
testimony, including the evidence of a 
news reel, of the workings-out of a labor 
policy to change which the Congress had 
passed the National Labor Relations Act. 
Let those facts be recalled by those leg- 
islators who would again put the risks 
back into striking, 

Mr. President, as I said in the opening 
of my remarks, my theory in regard to 
industrial labor relations is embodied in 
the motion I made in the industrial- 
labor conference in 1941. I believe that 
strikes are as archaic as are many of 
the notions of long ago as to methods 
of obtaining justice. I think the day of 
striking is gone. I think we have ade- 
quate machinery to handle the situations 
which give rise to strikes, I think every 
thoughtful person realizes that our so- 
ciety is organized in such a way that a 
mere contest between employer and em- 
ployee is not merely a contest between 
the two contending forces, but is a con- 
test which affects hundreds of other per- 
sons, and that a strike in its ultimate 
effects, is actually a strike against so- 
ciety. 

Mr. President, the day has come when 
we should do away with strikes; but we 
cannot do away with them by inviting 
a more universal use of them, and by 
again giving to industry the old power 
to crush, by warlike means, the persons 
who wish to strike or who wish to leave 
their employment, for whatever cause. 
We are trying to correct some evils; but 
in doing so we shall afflict society with 
even greater evils if we proceed in the 
way the pending bill contemplates. 

Mr. President, to this day there is no 
proof, through Federal inspection, that 
the arsenals to which I have referred 
have been dispersed or destroyed. They 
are still in existence. The secrecy with 
which great corporations acquired their 
arms and the methods taken to conceal 
them were fully brought out in the Sen- 
ate committee’s investigation. If we re- 
peal the laws that at present restrain 
their use, we shall have no assurance that 
those weapons will not be handy for the 
new labor policy. 

In the words of the Senator from 
Minnesota, the proposed changes are 
simply for the purpose of providing 
equality of treatment in connection with 
the establishment by law of what are to 
be regarded as unfair labor practices. 
The purpose of the proposals is so inno- 
cent that at first we do not think about 
the still greater evils which will inevita- 
bly result. The antilabor employers as- 
sociations will come into being overnight. 
The Senate committee’s investigation 
produced a great amount of testimony 
regarding the activities of trade associa- 
tions and manufacturers associations, 
both national and local, and their share 
in formulating and putting into practice 
the general policy of frustrating national 
law and destroying collective bargaining. 
That was shown to be their primary pur- 
pose. Most of those associations still 
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exist. The testimony proved that they 
fostered every sort of maneuver against 
collective bargaining, and that they did 
so by means of false-front citizens, com- 
mittees and equally false propaganda or- 
ganizations, all of whose real inspiration 
had been hidden. 

Mr. President, one organization 
claimed a great membership; but when 
we investigated we found that it had 
copied from a telephone book the names 
on its membership list. Various tactics 
of that sort were revealed upon inves- 
tigation. One organization, whose head 
appeared before us, was said to be or- 
ganized for the purpose of defending the 
Constitution of the United States. Yet 
when the head of that organization was 
asked one or two simple questions about 
the Constitution he showed that he had 
never even seen a copy of the Constitu- 
tion, the original of which today is dis- 
played in the Library of Congress. He 
had no idea whether the Constitution is 
a long document or a short document. 
He knew nothing about it. When I asked 
him to quote one sentence from the Con- 
stitution he said, “All men are created 
evil.” That shows the situation, Mr. 
President. 

That man was selling memberships in 
his organization all over the United 
States, for the ostensible purpose of de- 
fending the Constitution of the United 
States. Yet he was using the funds of 
that organization and his influence as 
the head of it and all the other influences 
he could bring to bear to support the 
antilabor employers’ associations. If the 
whole procedure in that case had not 
been so serious, it would have been 
latighable. But in that case, numerous 
men and women in the United States who 
love the Constitution of our country, 
thought that that supposedly great guar- 
dian of the Constitution would be able to 
tell them about it and help them defend 
it. However, he could not even name a 
single authority on the Constitution. He 
was not sufficiently familiar with the 
Constitution to be able to suggest that 
probably the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States might know 
something about the Constitution. Fin- 
ally, when I pressed him for an answer, 
I said, “Please tell us the name of one 
man who teaches the Constitution or who 
expounds on the Constitution or who in- 
terprets the Constitution. I should like 
to have you name just one.” He said, 
“Well, there are several Senators who 
know about the Constitution.” 

So, Mr. President, that is the type of 
thing which occurs when we allow free 
rein in such cases, and when we permit 
such organizations to sell their services 
in an attempt to accomplish purposes 
which should never be accomplished. 
One such was the Constitutional Educa- 
tional League, which by its own testimony 
was proved to be not constitutional, not 
educational, nor even a league, but just 
a subsidized poison distributor. Another 
implement of this labor policy was a 
pamphlet for citizens’ committees on 
how to organize vigilantes. Apparently 
anonymous, it was widely used amidst 
the Little Steel strike. No less than the 
officers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers finally owned up to the 
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committee that it was their pamphlet. 
They had paid for it and distributed it, 
and it was part of their general system of 
attacking collective bargaining. They 
intensely regretted that that display of 
employer’s free speech was frowned upon 
by the National Labor Relations Board. 

The determined minority of employers 
who still want free speech and the 
emasculation of the national labor policy 
and the return to their good old days are 
still with us. The Senate committee 
reported that— 

Forty-five companies making the largest 
contributions to, or exerting a great in- 
fluence in, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, purchased over 55 percent of the 
tear gas and tear gas equipment sold to 
industry. 


Those same corporations are still with 
us. The Senate committee also re- 
ported on the methods those corpora- 
tions used to break down and discipline 
businessmen who were opposed to their 
ruthless policy. Such coercion was at- 
tempted even on the chairman of the 
General Electric Corp. The committee 
reported: 

For advocating acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining, Gerard Swope was denounced as a 
“parlor pink” and “a dangerous man” by 
officials of the National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation. 


Today the same corporations, the same 
forces, the same coercions exist to 
further a return, by legislative and other 
means, to the same old paradise, freed of 
collective bargaining. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
THYE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to in- 
quire whether the top officials of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and similar organizations about which 
the Senator has spoken, had knowledge 
of the conditions which the Senator 
from Utah has mentioned. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I cannot 
answer that question, Mr. President. 
Many of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore our committee did not know what 
was going on. 

Mr. MURRAY. It seems to me that 
it would almost be impossible for them 
not to have knowledge of it. For in- 
stance, in the corporations which engage 
in practices of that kind, practices 
similar to those described a few mo- 
ments ago by the Senator, certain de- 
partments are set up in those organiza- 
tions for the express purpose of carrying 
on activities of violence of the sort the 
Senator has mentioned. Of course, it 
seems to me it would be impossible to 
have set up in the office building of the 
management a department which was 
engaged in that kind of practice, with- 
out having the top officials know that it 
was operating and that such activity 
was being carried on. I know that in 
some of the corporations which engaged 
in practices of that character, anyone 
who went into their offices or into their 
legal departments could see guns stacked 
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in the corners, and sometimes could see 
revolvers lying on the tables or desks. 

Furthermore, I understand that some 
of the corporations sometimes engaged 
in another practice, although I do not 
know whether the Senator’s committee 
received evidence regarding it; some- 
times they engaged in the practice of 
dynamiting their own buildings, for the 
purpose of creating public sentiment 
against the labor unions. Such things 
really did occur. It is known that build- 
ings have been dynamited in some in- 
dustrial areas in connection with violent 
labor disputes which have occurred. It 
has been my understanding that that 
system would be brought back again if 
we do not exercise care in the character 
of legislation we enact at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr, President, 
I agree with the last sentence whole- 
heartedly, because many of the individ- 
uals who opposed the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and who fathered some of 
the injustices which have been perpe- 
trated, have been those who during the 
last 10 to 20 years carried on propa- 
ganda against the act, and who spon- 
sored and testified in favor of the pas- 
sage of the pending bill. 

We did not undertake our investiga- 
tion as prosecuting attorneys. We were 
trying to clear up an evil. Some prose- 
cutions grew out of some of the testi- 
mony that was given and that was proved 
to be accurate. 

I am sure that many of the men who 
appeared, men industrially great and 
great in every other way, were as much 
shocked as was the committee itself at 
some of the things which happened. To 
answer the Senator’s question, they were 
legally responsible for some of those 
things, and therefore, of course, could 
not be uninformed about them. It was 
their duty, as directors or officers of cor- 
porations, to know what was being done 
with the money spent by the corpora- 
tions. 

As in the case of the persons who re- 
fused to use the gas in the incident I 
mentioned a few moments ago, and who 
were glad they did not use it, we have 
learned to honor, men who have come to 
realize and acknowledge that practices 
in which they had engaged were wrong, 
and who have repented. The spy system 
is not an open evil in industry today. I 
do not know whether it is carried on in 
a secret way or not, but pretty generally 
the basic reforms which were attempted 
have been successful in eradicating many 
of the evils which previously existed. 

What strikes me as strange is that 
among the industrialists who came be- 
fore our committee—and there were 
many of them—we never saw a man who 
was not in some aspects at least, a great 
man. That is my own testimony about 
them. When they understand the value 
of procedures different from those they 
have been following they become con- 
verted to them. The best illustration 
of that and the good which comes from 
it is exemplified by what has happened 
in the steel industry lately. The steel 
industry was not organized until com- 
paratively recent years. It has now not 

been organized, but through the 
organization great bargaining processes 
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have been carried through to success. 
The whole country is benefited by the 
peaceful negotiations and the right kind 
of industrial labor relations. That has 
been true in the case of the electrical 
workers and of the automobile workers. 
All the great industries have been or- 
ganized in the wake of the National Labor 
Relations Act, and it is well to point 
out these conditions. 

Mr. President, I think it should be said 
that generally in the United States in- 
dustry is in an extremely healthful con- 
dition, so far as labor relations are con- 
cerned. There are great corporations 
which have not had a strike for a gen- 
eration—yea, two generations or three 
generations. The average laboring man 
and the average industrialist is carrying 
on as he should, and has worked in 
harmony with the laws which were en- 
acted to overcome evils which had de- 
veloped. z 

The fear is a return to the “good old 
days,” which would invite the advan- 
tage-taker to appear again, and make it 
possible to destroy the great advances 
in industrial relations and turn back 
the clock very far. ; 

I cannot help digressing for another 
observation. In the great coal and rail- 
way strike of 1922, I was called back 
into uniform, and many mines were 
placed under martial law. The Gov- 
ernor of my State had issued an order 
that since armed troops were in the 
locality, all arms owned by private citi- 
zens must be handed in. The type of 
employers the Senator from Montana 
has mentioned, the type he has known 
all his life, were surprised beyond words 
because we took their guns away, as 
well as the guns of the average person. 
They said that was not right, and they 
made appeals to the Governor; but we 
took their guns, and a degree of peace 
followed, and the advantage-taking 
which those guns encouraged has ceased 
to exist. Men like the Senator from 
Montana and myself have grown up 
where various industries have had their 
beginning in the desert, and we have 
seen in the little span of our lifetime 
everything in the way of industrial de- 
velopment, from the largest corporations 
to the smallest. There is always some- 
thing to remind us how ruthless and in- 
considerate, of every individual right 
men can become when a dollar is in- 
volved, and how hard it is to drive home 
to the people of our country the fact 
that there is something a little better 
than profit, and that certain human be- 
ings, even if they do not own an inch 
of ground, have rights. 

Some have been surprised beyond 
words at our defending some poor fel- 
low vho could not talk a word of English, 
could not do anything about the condi- 
tion in which he found himself. When 
we say, “This fellow is a human being; 
that the Constitution of the United 
States refers to persons, and that persons 
have certain rights as a result of the 
fact that the Constitution mentions per- 
sons,” always the reply is made, “Of 
course, the Constitution did not refer to 
these persons. It was referring to other 
persons.” Everyone knows what is 
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back of such situations. Such things 
have happened within this generation, as 
we all know. 

Anyone who votes for the bill as it 
passed the House, if he knows anything 
about the history of his country in the 
last 20 years or the last generation, will 
know that he is voting an invitation to 
a return of all the evils which made 
industry-labor relations abhorrent in the 
mind of everyone who sensed in any way 
a degree of genuine justice to the aver- 
age man. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. I believe the Senator 
will concede that it could easily have 
been otherwise if the corporations had 
displayed a reasonable spirit of coopera- 
tion with labor unions. I recall that in 
my State of Montana, when copper 
miners first began to constitute an im- 
portant element in American industry, 
the management was entirely in the 
West, but after mining operations had 
been consolidated into great national or- 
ganizations, with their headquarters in 
New York, the situation changed very 
rapidly. 

When the Amalgamated Corp., a 
merger of western companies, was first 
organized, in 1899 or 1900, the Butte 
Miners’ Union invested all its treasury 
funds in the stock of that corporation, 
showing the splendid sentiment that pre- 
vailed at that time between management 
and labor. Within a period of only 10 
or 12 years afterward disputes began to 
develop. Gunmen began to appear, de- 
tectives and dynamite, and all manner 
of violence followed in very rapid suc- 
cession, showing that when management 
and labor are able to work together in 
a spirit of friendly cooperation without 
outside interference they can usually 
come to fair and decent terms, if they 
are both willing to give and take. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I agree with 
that wholeheartedly. No one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, can deny the historical reference 
that the Senator makes. I think I 
should take the time to remind the Sena- 
tor from Montana of the fact that the 
first law sustained by the Supreme Court 
of the United States guaranteeing to 
miners an 8-hour day grew out of con- 
ditions in the Western States. When 
one reads the decision and learns of the 
claim of unconstitutionality made by a 
person who was appealing against being 
restrained from working more than 8 
hours a day, one cannot but feel that 
the logic of his position was exactly the 
logic that appears in the preamble of 
the bill that has come from the House. 
That bill would give to the workman 
freedom to do what he pleases. In the 
case in the Supreme Court to which I 
refer, the man felt himself aggrieved 
because, as he maintained, he was being 
restrained of his liberty and deprived of 
his rights by the State, which had said 
that no miner should work longer than 
8 hours a day, basing their decision upon 
the public good. Said the miner: “My 
liberty is being taken away from me; I 
have a right to work as long as I will, 
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wherever I will. I have a right to quit 
when I will. You must not in any way 
interfere with my liberty.” 

That is exactly the aim of the House 
bill, as may be seen by a reading of the 
preamble. It is to liberate men from 
restraints imposed by “terrible” union 
organizations so that they may elect 
where they will go and what they will 
do and be entirely free from a law which 
compels them to fit into a groove, sup- 
posedly for the good of their companions 
and for the good of all. 

Mr. President, as I proceed with the 
remainder of this address, my purpose 
is to show that the pending amendment 
is in keeping with the theory which was 
suggested by certain persons who gave 
testimony in the hearings on the original 
National Labor Relations Act. The idea 
is not new; it is old. It will probably 
become necessary, here and there, for 
me to mention a name, to show that 
those who are supporting the idea today 
are the same ones who supported it sev- 
eral years ago. They are today support- 
ing it for exactly the same reasons that 
were given at that time. It is the desire 
to interfere with a protection given to 
labor in the choice of its bargaining 
agent and in the choice of its organiza- 
tion. 

In the weeks of testimony heard by 
the Senate Labor Committee, there were 
many informative witnesses, and a fair 
picture, at least of sharply contending 
recommendations, was spread on the 
committee’s record. Besides business- 
men and labor leaders there were sev- 
eral economists whose advice was use- 
ful. But in comparison with many hear- 
ings which I have sat through in the past 
decade there was a regrettable lack of 


testimony from labor-law experts of na- 


tional repute for authority, impartiality, 
and great experience. Instead, we had 
Dr. Leo Wolman, whose views I mention 
because they have been repeated in radio 
broadcasts and otherwise, by a member 
of the committee, and by others. Dr. 
Wolman, who writes a column on labor 
relations almost every day, and who 
qualified himself before the committee 
primarily as an economist who had 
worked for a labor union and in Govern- 
ment service in behalf of labor objec- 
tives, stressed what he represented as 
a kind of law, and a very bad law, in- 
evitably governing union activities under 
the majority rule, which is the core of 
the National Labor Relations Act. He 
said that this law of majority rule in 
unions compelled the unions to “extermi- 
nate the minority,” while the same ma- 
jority rule in political life worked out to 
conserve the minority. That is old 
logic, Mr. President. The phrase has 
been used for a very long time. It does 
not take much application of logic to 
reveal the sophistry in such an argu- 
ment. Dr. Wolman was regretting the 
elimination of various forms of com- 
pany unionism, to which he said hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers belonged 
until the Wagner Act came along with 
its majority rule in collective bargaining. 
That rule, he said, “exterminated this 
minority,” implying a picture of hun- 
dreds of thousands of little white crosses 
of tombstones under which the minority 
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lay buried. What his sophistry con- 
cealed was that it was the minority policy 
that was exterminated, to be succeeded 
by a truly representative workers’ organ- 
ization in true collective bargaining. 
He also omitted to state that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of company unionists 
were still alive, and had joined practi- 
cally en masse the great trade unions in 
the basic industries where the so-called 
representation plans, fostered by Wol- 
man, had once flourished. 

His picture of majority rule in the 
political field was equally specious. He 
gave the impression that in that field 
the principal design was to preserve the 
minority from extermination, as if the 
principal purpose of a citizen in voting, 
let us say, Democratic, was to conserve 
the Republican minority, or vice versa. 
Here again what he failed to note was 
that in a political election the policy or 
the candidate of party A is exterminated, 
for the time being, when party B wins 
the election. In short, the majority rule 
in an industrial democracy, which is what 
collective bargaining is, works out pre- 
cisely the same as majority rule in a 
political democracy and not at all ac- 
cording to Wolman’s thesis. Yet this 
sort of loose talk about exterminated 
minorities, as well as about labor monop- 
olies, has been all too current in much 
of the discussion of the present legisla- 
tive proposals. 

I asked Dr. Wolman some questions 
about the operations of manufacturers’ 
associations. He belittled their influ- 
ence and expressed a lack of personal 
knowledge of them which was, I am 
afraid, not entirely frank, for in the 
record of the Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee’s investigation there are some 
documents about him in connection with 
the special conference committee. This 
secret organization, which is still active, 
was fully revealed in our investigation 
as a sort of general staff or policy-making 
group for the National Association of 
Manufacturers and other trade associa- 
tions. The special conference commit- 
tee was the efficient laboratory which 
devised a great many of the legalistic 
traps to entangle unionism which were 
then urged by manufacturers’ lobbyists 
before Senate committees. The old traps, 
such as amendments to prohibit coercion 
from any source, and other amendments 
to equalize collective bargaining and such 
fair-seeming and plausible amendments 
as those to render unions responsible by 
making them suable in the courts—all 
of those old antilabor entanglements 
were gone over by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee a dozen years ago at great length 
and all were excluded for excellent rea- 
sons. They all emanated from employer 
groups like the special conference com- 
mittee, and since that committee still is 
secretly active, we have the same 
amendments proposed in a dozen differ- 
ent forms. 

Dr. Wolman’s pretended ignorance of 
employer groups such as the special 
conference committee, seems a little 
less than candid to those of us who re- 
membered the record of the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee. That record 
showed Wolman in friendly intimacy 
with the special conference committee 
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in a secret meeting in a New York hotel 
in late 1935. There he told them that he 
had had a change of heart on the ques- 
tion of labor relations and no longer saw 
justification in labor's point of view, He 
assured them that wages and working 
conditions are the result of a prosperous 
industry and that labor unions had never 
contributed to the prosperity of an in- 
dustry. He gave those employers some 
comforting predictions which in retro- 
spect do not enhance his claims to being 
a labor-relations expert. He told them, 
and this was late 1935, that union mem- 
bership has now reached its peak and 
is headed for a sharp decline. But 
when we compare union membership 
now. with late 1935 we notice that the 
learned doctor missed his guess by just 
about 10,000,000 union members. Also 
he expertly advised the employers that 
the Wagner Act was just another “shot 
in the arm,” but that its effects would 
wear off before May of 1936. In short, 
I am afraid that Wolman’s estimates, as 
recently delivered to the Senate com- 
mittee, may prove to be about as errone- 
ous as his logic, though both his logic 
and his estimates have been enthusi- 
astically promulgated by employers’ as- 
sociations, especially in the last few 
years. 
PROFESSIONS AND PRACTICES 

There are some other witnesses who 
recently appeared before the Senate 
Labor Committee whose — professions 
sounded statesmanlike but whose past 
practice is perhaps a clearer indication 
of what they want in the way of legisla- 
tion. Admittedly there has been con- 
siderable change in the tune of employer- 
recommendations in the past dozen years. 
Those of us who sat in Senate Labor 
Committee hearings recall what employ- 
ers recommended when the National 
Labor Relations Act was under consid- 
eration in 1934 and 1935. Uniformly 
they were against collective bargaining. 
They were tender for individual bar- 
gaining. They stood on the constitu- 
tional right of the individual laborer to 
deal individually with his employer, 
freed of the menace of collective bar- 
gaining through trade unions. The 
farthest they would go collectively was 
in a tolerance for company unions, where 
the collectivism was confined to a single 
plant, or they would tolerate so-called 
employee-representation plans, of wide 
scope, but all thoroughly under the em- 
ployer’s control. We remember the 
moving arguments of that noted lawyer- 
lobbyist for the National Association of 
Manufacturers, James Emery, and his 
Plausible findings that collective-bar- 
gaining was essentially unconstitutional, 
repugnant to the American workers and 
inevitably destructive of American in- 
dustrial production. 

Mr. President, those are the things 
that were said in 1935 and 1936. The 
same witnesses have now come before 
us and said, “We need collective bar- 
gaining today; we must maintain collec- 
tive bargaining; all that is necessary to be 
done is to correct the evils existing in 
collective bargaining; great good has 
come through collective bargaining.” I 
wonder whether those men could have 
stood before the committee and told the 
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committee that collective bargaining 
must be maintained; that they believe 
in collective bargaining; and that great 
good has come through collective bar- 
gaining, if they had had read to them 
their testimony of the past. One of the 
witnesses, a man whom I had known for 
a long time, came before our committee 
on a day when there happened to be 
present the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmirH], of Princeton University, 
and the present speaker, senior Senator 
from Utah, of Utah University. When 
he saw these two old broken-down col- 
lege professors, as they may be called 
by some 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator from 
Utah for classing me as a professor, 
though a broken-down professor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. This man saw 
us sitting there, and yet he had the nerve 
to tell us that all the information and 
all the ideas he had respecting industrial 
relations he imbibed in the university 
of hard knocks, because he said, “I never 
learned these things when I went to the 
university. My knowledge of them has 
come from own experience.” He was 
trying to point out to us how practical 
he was and how impractical we were. 
I looked at his gray hair and I figured 
that he graduated from college about 
the same time I did, and that he obtained 
his experience through hard knocks and 
his connection with practical affairs, 
and not in the academic field which the 
Senator from New Jersey and I are en- 
deavoring to uphold here.. There was not 
a single university in the whole of the 
United States in 1906 which gave a course 
on industry-labor relations. Such a 
course could not be had at that time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. In 1920 Princeton Uni- 
versity had very extensive courses in that 
field, and it now has a department study- 
ing such questions. I am very happy to 
report that information to the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. 
Senator for the date. 

Mr. SMITH. It might have been bè- 
fore that time. I did not get back to 
Princeton until 1920 after the First 
World War. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I know pretty 
well when it started. I kept track of 
such things as a university administra- 
tor. It is like other subjects. which have 
come to the front. In one university in 
the United States today there are 85 
courses on the Orient; but at the time 
when the universities began to expand 
one could hardly find a single such 
course, except in the field of language 
or religion, or something of that kind. 
I believe that universities ought to grow 
up, just as everything else grows up. I 
am glad to see that in the stiff economics 
courses and courses dealing with the eco- 
nomic history of the United States, we 
are treating subjects which have to do 
with the life of our Nation. Before Iam 
through with the discussion of this sub- 
ject—not today—TI shall quote from some 
of the scholars who have chairs in in- 
dustry-labor relations, showing their 
views about the national labor relations 
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law, what it is doing for us, and what we 
hope it will continue to do for us. 

Now the tune in the recent Labor 
Committee hearings has been changed. 
All of the employer witnesses support 
collective bargaining. Every one of them 
is in favor of collective bargaining, 
whereas not one of them was in favor of 
it in the good old days. Their testimony 
was full of professions, not so much of 
conversion but rather of original and 
historic devotion to true collective bar- 
gaining. It was in the name of “per- 
fecting true collective bargaining” that 
they urged with unanimity a dozen sim- 
ple amendments to the Wagner Act. 
These amendments are for the most part 
recognizable as the ancient antilabor 
stand-bys of employers designed to en- 
tangle and frustrate true collective bar- 
gaining. I do not for one moment ques- 
tion that certain employer witnesses were 
sincere in upholding collective bargain- 
ing and the present national labor rela- 
tions policy. In fact, that is really the 
majority opinion of American indus- 
try—it is still the recalcitrant minority 
that is fathering these crippling “amend- 
ments.” Examine the testimony of the 
past fortnight. The great industrialists 
who want to get on with production 
really have no expectations of destroy- 
ing unionism and collective bargaining. 
Look at the procession of those who as 
their spring contracts with the unions 
expire, have recently completed new 
agreements, mostly including wage in- 
creases, deemed fair by both sides. The 
rubber industry, the electrical manufac- 
turing industry, then the great United 
States Steel Corp., whose lead is being 
followed by other steel companies, then 
the automotive industry—one after an- 
other of our basic industries are right 
now in the process of continuing the col- 
lective bargaining practices to which 
they have become habituated, and all 
this without benefit of the repressive 
legislation for which a minority still 
clamors. All this is very different from 
the views which the manufacturers’ as- 
sociations urged on Senate committees 
when the Labor Relations Act was being 
debated in 1934 and 1935. At that time, 
be it remembered, the manufacturers’ 
only allies in opposition to the Wagner 
Act were the Communists. 

Let me repeat that. The only group 
who allied themselves with the manu- 
facturers’ associations when we held 
hearings in 1934 and in 1935 were those 
who admitted that they were Commu- 
nists and stood for the doctrines of com- 
munism. At the Senate Labor Committee 
hearings in the spring of 1934 the Com- 
munist Party, represented by one of its 
chief officials, opposed the proposed act 
lock, stock, and barrel. The same oppo- 
sition was reiterated in 1935, and it was 
not until 1937 that the Communist Party 
rushed to the support of the Labor Re- 
lations Act, implying that it had prac- 
tically fathered the act. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the state- 
ment of the able Senator that in 1934 the 
only group which followed the same 
course as the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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tion, which opposed the Wagner Act, was 
the Communists, if we were to apply the 
reasoning which some apply today, we 
might say that the National Association 
of Manufacturers followed the Commu- 
nist line at that time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I do not want 
to charge a similar inconsistency to some 
of the recent employer witnesses before 
the Senate committee. Despite their 
professions of devotio to collective bar- 
gaining there is some reason to reexam- 
ine the sincerity of their specific recom- 
mendations. For example, the head of 
the country’s largest automotive con- 
cern, C. E. Wilson, of General Motors, 
was accompanied at the hearing by a 
personnel director, Harry W. Anderson. 
But this personnel director was the same 
official who had testified before the Sen- 
ate Civil Liberties Committee; he was 
directly responsible for operating the 
huge collection of labor detective agen- 
cies employed by his corporation; he was 
personally responsible for destroying de- 
sired evidence; and he had asserted that 
while his corporation intended to dis- 
pense with Pinkertons and the rest, it 
would still maintain its own private sys- 
tem of watching the employees. Should 
the recommendations urged by this cor- 
poration be adopted by the Senate, they 
still have the same old-style equipment, 
and it could hardly be called true collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Another recent witness was the veteran 
counsel to the Weirton Steel Co., Earl 
F. Reed. He also wanted merely to per- 
fect collective bargaining. He said: 

Until the policy of the Government be- 
comes one of impartiality in which the 
various economic factors are allowed to have 
free play we will never correct the miscon- 
ception in the minds of many people as to the 
rights of management in labor difficulties. 


He has been associated with the labor 
difficulties of Weirton Steel Co. for many 
years. The Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee showed that at one period the 
company spent more than $23,000 for 
industrial munitions and labor espionage; 
its spies were hired through well-known 
strikebreaking agencies. It purchased 
most of its munitions from a chemical 
company on whose board of directors 
sat Mr. Reed’s law partner. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board still has 
cases pending against Weirton Steel. I 
am afraid that Mr. Reed’s advice, as 
well as his company’s past practice, are 
hardly in the direction of true collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Another employer witness who recently 
assured the committee of his devotion to 
collective bargaining was Harold W. 
Storey, of the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. He assured us that long be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Act 
was written, Allis-Chalmers voluntarily 
recognized and accepted collective bar- 
gaining. But he entirely omitted to state 
that the record of the Civil Liberties 
Committee showed that for years his 
company had utilized the most notori- 
ous of labor-spying and strikebreaking 
services. 

Another witness, a vice president of 
the Chrysler Corp., testified before our 
committee in almost the same words: 
“We were bargaining collectively with 
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our employees before the Wagner Act 
was passed.” 

They seem to have forgotten that he 
had appeared before the Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee and had testified— 
part 18, page 7891: 

We have been willing, and still are willing, 
to bargain collectively with them for their 
members. Beyond this we do not agree to 
go. 


In other words, at that time his cor- 
poration was not accepting majority rule 
in collective bargaining, even though it 
was the law of the land. Nor did he men- 
tion the amounts of tear gas and other 
plant munitions purchased by his com- 
pany and the hiring of the services of 
strike-breaking agencies, even after the 
passage of the Wagner Act. 

Another recent witness before the Sen- 
ate committee, Ira Mosher, chairman of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, also expressed his devotion to col- 
lective bargaining: “We do not seek to 
put the employee at a disadvantage in 
collective bargaining. Any such program 
would be disastrous to the country.” 
Aside from the notorious record of anti- 
labor practices of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, as found in the 
Civil Liberties Committee record, there is 
mention of Mr. Mosher's labor-relations 
practice as head of the American Optical 
Co. One purchase of industrial. muni- 
tions, valued at $874, by that concern was 
ordered shipped to another firm so that 
their strikebreaking preparations could 
be kept hidden from their employees. 
The record shows that the invoice for 
these munitions was to be marked se- 
cret and sent to Mr. Mosher personally. 
These are not very clean hands with 
which to come before a Senate committee 
with legislative recommendations. 

Mr. President, after one has served 
for 5 or 6 years on a committee such as 
the Civil Liberties Committee, listening 
to testimony of witnesses day after day, 
week in and week out, piling up evidence 
running into a hundred volumes, one 
feels a little bit sick of the whole busi- 
ness. One hates to think that our coun- 
try will ever slip back again to the evils 
to which it was formerly exposed in the 
common practices of labor and industry. 
Yet there is before us a bill containing 
amendments which will invite a return 
to those days. I know that every per- 
son who speaks for those amendments 
on the floor will say—and say truth- 
fully, so far as his own mind and heart 
are concerned—that there is not a man 
in the United States Senate and not a 
man in the whole Congress who would 
like to return to the good old days of 
spying, munitions, strikebreaking, and 
all of the other things that then oc- 
curred. No one wants such a thing, and 
no one would vote for this bill if he 
dreamed that those days would return. 
I know that those who are advocating 
the amendments feel just as sure that 
those days will not return as I am cer- 
tain that they will return if we enact a 
law which will permit them to return, 
because the invitation is there, and it 
will be heeded and accepted by someone. 
All advantage-takers in the world, Mr. 
President, are not dead. The process 
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of advantage-taking is not a thing of the 
past. The mere passage of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act did not cure 
all the evils which were inherent in the 
minds and souls of men who were per- 
fectly happy to plan for and to execute 
the beating up of their neighbors. 
Those things will again come to life if 
we invite them. 8 

Let me remind the Senate what I said 
in the opening part of my statement, 
that when a provision was placed in the 
bill which is now known as the Smith- 
Connally Act to make it possible to use 
again the district courts, every sup- 
porter of the amendment denied that 
the courts would be used. The chair- 
man of the committee who defended the 
bill answered the question categorically 
by saying: 

Great lawyers have assured me that that 
which the Senator from Utah is concerned 
about cannot occur under the bill, 


But it did occur; and the fact that it 
occurred is written into the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That was several years ago. The resort 
to the district courts can probably be 
justified in the case which went to the 
district courts and has been justified by 
an opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But will every case that 
follows in the wake of that one justified 
case, which is now recognized as a proper 
functioning of the law of the land, be 
justified? 

Possibly in the days of the use of spies 
and munitions, in the days when efforts 
were being made to break up unionism, 
there were some cases which were justi- 
fied. Possibly there were evil men con- 
nected with some industries and some 
mines who wanted to blow up those in- 
dustries and mines. There were occa- 
sions when there were great explosions 
after the last war, when unions were 
being organized on the basis of hurting 
everyone and everything. We went 
through that. There were evils. But, 
Mr. President, when we once pass a law 
and it is interpreted and used for 10 years 
and sustained by the courts, and we then 
change that law to such an extent that 
the whole philosophy is changed, we sim- 
ply invite a return to the evils which ex- 
isted prior to its enactment. 

It is useless for me to say that those 
who are sponsoring this legislation do 
not sense these evils. I do not think 
they sense them as I sense them, because 
they have seen abuses which ought to 
be corrected. The trouble with the cor- 
rection of the abuses is that we set out 
to take advantage of certain conditions 
which seem to exist, by stepping into a 
larger field and bringing about the utter 
destruction of the philosophy and theory 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
which has become the law of our land. 

Those are the dangers, Mr. President, 
and they will return just so surely as we 
are here, because the advantage-taker 
` has by no means ceased to exist in the 
world; and tlhe men who can turn law 
to their own purposes when once they are 
invited to do so will probably use law as 
it was used before, if we give them the 
opportunity. 

My plea, Mr. President, is that the 
pending amendment be defeated. Judg- 
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ing from the vote this afternoon, it will 
not be defeated. My words, therefore, 
in a sense, are spoken in vain; but this 
is not the first time that words have been 
uttered in vain in the Senate of the 
United States. My words on another 
amendment will probably be in vain, be- 
cause the line-up has already been made 
in the vote taken this afternoon. But, 
nevertheless, from time to time during 
the discussion of the bill and of the 
amendments I shall try to point out, as 
I pointed out this afternoon, that we are 
running the risk of great evils. They 


were pointed out in the debate on the - 


Smith-Connally bill, and the President 
of the United States, when he vetoed it; 
accepted the theory of those of us who 
opposed that bill. But there was an 
overriding of the veto. Those of us who 
opposed the bill were charged with being 
in favor of strikes; and strikes did not 
cease even with the passage of that bill. 

Mr. President, my plea is that we try 
to cure the evils themselves and not in- 
vite other evils by adopting amendments 
such as the one now pending which will 
change the whole philosophy of the 
present law. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself to some features of the 
proposed labor legislation. I wish to 
say first that it is always a pleasure to 
me to hear my distinguished colleague 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
although I disagree with him quite pro- 
foundly in regard to the views he has 
expressed. I shall try to show the 
grounds for my disagreement. It seems 
to me that his approach to the problem 
is a negative one. As I interpret his re- 
marks, he seems to say that there may 
be some evils in the present situation, 
but that we are in danger of bringing 
about many more serious evils if we at- 
tempt to remedy the ones now existing, 
and that if we let the terrible National 
Association of Manufacturers once get 
its hands on the situation, the country 
will go to wrack and ruin. 

I also regret to be obliged to say that 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Pepper], who spoke 
on this subject a few days ago, seems to 
strike the same note that the Senator 
from Utah has struck; namely, that we 
face economic chaos and ruin in this 
country if, recognizing that certain evils 
exist, we try as statesmen intelligently 
to find a remedy for them. 

Mr. President, in the remarks I shall 
make, I shall take a positive position. 
I shall endeavor to defend the bill now 
pending before the Senate, which I be- 
lieve is well drafted and well worked out; 
and I shall also speak in regard to some 
of the proposed amendments, of which I 
am the sponsor of three out of the four. 

Mr. President, in opening my remarks 
on the proposed labor legislation, I wish 
to express regret that it has not been 
possible for those of us who have had 
responsibility on the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare to receive a positive 
type of cooperation from the labor lead- 
ership. The greatest surprise I had in 
the hearings was the statements of both 
Mr. Philip Murray and Mr. Green, the 
heads, respectively, of the CIO and the 
AFL, that they could not offer us any 
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constructive suggestions because they 
felt that any suggestions which might 
come from them might possibly involve 
their position or might possibly in some 
way impair what they call “the uncon- 
ditional right to strike.” I shall speak 
on that subject a little later. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that it is too bad that today, at a 
critical time in our history, when every- 
one knows that we are having difficult 
management-labor problems and every- 
one knows that there may be wrongs on 
both sides, and everyone knows that, cer- 
tainly, labor needs to check up on its 
attitudes and its practices, the men who 
are leading the labor movement have 
been unwilling to offer to our committee 
any constructive suggestions, except one, 
which was that if we would provide ways 
by which wages could be raised and 
prices could be lowered, there would be 
very few difficulties in the labor situa- 
tion. Unfortunately, in view of the way 
our economic laws function, such re- 
sults cannot be brought about as easily 
as suggestions of that sort can be made, 
and it is not possible to cure existing 
evils by undertaking to change the laws 
of God, which function in a certain way. 
We simply cannot do such things; and, 
especially, we cannot do them by means 
of Government fiat. It seems to me that 
it was reasonable for us to ask labor 
leadership to sit down with us and recog- 
nize that certain conditions should be 
corrected. So, I open my remarks by an 
expression of deep regret that that was 
the attitude of the labor leaders. 

I also wish to express deep regret that 
today the wrong kind of propaganda is 
going out from union leadership to the 
people of this country, especially to the 
workers, as is evidenced by the hundreds 
of postal cards which I have received in 
the past few days. All of them are stated 
in exactly the same terms. All of them 
are printed with my name and address 
on the front, and the messages on all of 
them are written in pencil. Of course, 
they are signed by various persons, but 
all the postal cards contain the message, 
“Please vote against the antistrike bill.” 

Mr. President, you and I and those of 
us who are members of the committee, 
including the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], who has preceded 
me in speaking to the Senate this after- 
noon, know perfectly well that the bill 
which the committee reported to the 
Senate is not an antistrike bill. The bill 
does not contain a word against strikes. 
On the contrary, the right to strike under 
proper conditions is recognized. Yet the 
word has gone out to the people of the 
United States, “Tell your Senators and 
Representatives in Congress that they 
must vote against the antistrike bill”— 
although such a bill does not exist. I 
pity the poor people of this country who 
are left in such a state of ignorance, at 
a time when true statesmanship requires 
that the actual facts be clearly set forth 
and that in the attempt to solve these 
problems every possible effort be made 
to have people work together, instead of 
working against each other. We need 
to have an approach which recognizes 
the fact, which I wish to discuss, that, 
no matter what we may do in the way of 
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enacting legislation in an effort to cor- 
rect some of the evils which presently 
exist, management and labor must con- 
tinue to live together after the legisla- 
tion is enacted. 

Mr. President, I have tried to say that. 
we wish to have both sides get together 
and recognize that there are wrongs, and 
that all of us should act together, as 
friends, in trying to correct such wrongs, 
and in condemning evil practices, and in 
strengthening good practices. In this 
bill we have done nothing to take away 
the rights of labor. I simply take issue 
with anyone who says that we have. 

We have simply provided by the bill 
that where the so-called rights of labor 
have been abused, the Government must 
step in if third parties are affected. The 
Government’s function is not to regulate 
these matters, and assume to fix wages, 
or prices, or what not. The Govern- 
ment’s responsibility is to protect the 
public, and all the public. The Ameri- 
can public wants the Government to 
recognize the evils, and to take steps to 
protect all our 140,000,000 people against 
abuses, whether the abuse is by an em- 
ployer, by the great corporations which 
are so frequently referred to, or by labor 
monopolies. We have a problem, as re- 
sponsible legislators, to think in terms of 
the American people. 

So, Mr. President, I am supporting the 
bill we reported by the committee. I am 
one of the sponsors of three of the 
amendments which have been proposed, 
because I think they will help to clarify 
the bill and make its terms a little 
plainer. I wish to say, however, that I 
am anxious to have passed a bill which 
will have the support of the Congress, 
which will have the support of the Ameri- 
can people, and which the President of 
the United States will sign. Although I 
am sponsor for some of the amendments, 
so far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing to lay the amendments aside and 
vote on the bill without any amendments 
in order to get it into conference and in 
final form as soon as possible. I am not 
pressing for that at this time, because I 
am going to discuss some of the amend- 
ments, as well as the bill. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the 
bill, which has been described as such a 
terrible thing. I am referring to the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, who is always so eloquent, and 
can always paint such a splendid picture 
for those who are listening. Let us look 
at the bill. 

What I am about to say has been said 
before, but it does not hurt repeating, 
so that those among the American peo- 
ple who care to listen to what different 
ones of us are saying may get a picture 
of the whole management-labor rela- 
tionship and obtain an idea of what we 
are trying to accomplish. They can draw 
their own conclusions as to whether what 
we are doing is done in an attempt to 
injure the workers. 

Title I is an over-all amendment of the 
National Labor Relations Act, otherwise 
known as the Wagner Act, and fills the 
need—and I say “need” advisedly—of 
making that act a two-way street, after 

we have had the experience with it for 
XCII——271 
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over 10 years as simply an act to pro- 
tect the rights of labor. 

I wish to say at that point that I 
think that when the act was passed it 
was needed, it was necessary to set up 
machinery to protect the rights of labor. 
In my opinion, the act was passed at a 
time when labor was not organized suf- 
ficiently to take care of itself, and when 
it needed the opportunity to organize 
and have a voice in collective bargaining. 

Let me note here that, while we are 
now going a little further, enlarging the 
act, and recognizing that there are un- 
fair practices possible on both sides of 
the bargaining table, that is all we are 
doing in this bill. I wish to say that we 
do not interfere in any paragraph of the 
bill with the existing rights of labor 
guaranteed by the original Wagner Act, 
but we do consider the rights of man- 
agement as well, and we try to define 
what are unfair labor practices by unions 
and workers, as well as by employers. 

At that point let me ask, is there any- 
one who could possibly take issue with 
the intelligent approach represented by 
that sup gestion? 

We still continue to lock to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for the ad- 
justment of management-labor relations. 
We would not only not abolish the Board 
but would increase the size of the Board. 
and give it responsibility to take the 
initiative in any case in which a labor- 
management dispute arose. 

The Board has been given a new per- 
spective in its over-all job to protect both 
parties in labor controversies from un- 
fair practices, An attack may be made 
on some of the provisions of title I of 
the bill, but that is the aim, nothing more 
nor less than to make it an over-all cov- 
erage of what are unfair labor practices, 
no matter who may indulge in them. 
The bill says to the Board, “It is up to 
you to hold hearings and determine 
whether there is an unfair practice, is- 
sue your cease and desist orders, and, 
when necessary, to call upon the courts 
to help you in carrying out your orders.” 

Title II of the bill sets up a newly or- 
ganized Federal mediation service, en- 
tirely outside the Department of Labor, 
and with special emphasis on its volun- 
tary character. It cannot impose its 
edicts on anybody. It is mediation pure 
and simple, and it is set up outside the 
Department of Labor advisedly, because 
the Department of Labor is, by the terms 
of the statute creating it, and properly 
so, the advocate of the labor side of con- 
troversies. Because of that fact it has 
been felt that mediation and concilia- 
tion should not be left within the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as the wrong atmosphere 
would surround what is supposed to be 
an impartial body. So we have set up an 
independent mediation board. We have 
drawn on the experience of the past 
Board; we have drawn on the experience 
of the conciliation services, and we have 
tried, through experts we have had ad- 
vising the committee, to incorporate pro- 
cedures and studies which have here- 
tofore been found successful in media- 
tion. We have tried to eliminate things 
which, on the other side, have not been 
helpful, and which have appeared in pre- 
vious legislation. 
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Furthermore in title II of the bill we 
provide for the extreme cases which 
threaten national paralysis. To meet an 
industry-wide stoppage of some kind 
which may cause injury to the health 
or safety of 140,000,000 people, such as 
a transportation strike, or a coal strike, 
we have set up special machinery which 
will enable the Attorney General, on his 
own initiative, to petition the courts to 
prevent either a shut-down or a walk- 
out, until the mediation processes have 
had time to function. 

That is one of the exceptions, as I 
shall mention them in a moment, where 
there is in the whole bill any mention of 
the immediate right to strike, and the 
provision does not prevent the ultimate 
right to strike, because at the end of the 
mediation procedures we provide for a 
vote to be taken by the employees in- 
volved as to whether or not they prefer 
to strike, or to accept the last offer of 
management. In the event of a dead- 
lock and a strike is not ended, the matter 
is referred to the President, who can use 
his discretion as to whether he will pre- 
sent the matter to the Congress, whether 
or not the situation is such that emer- 
gency legislation is required. 

Nothing has been done with respect 
to the Smith-Connally Act. There is no 
provision for taking over property or 
running plants by the Government, We 
simply provide a procedure which we 
hope will be effective in 99 out of 100 
cases where the health or safety of the 
people may be affected, and still leave a 
loophole for congressional action. Let 
me emphasize that none of us must ever 
admit that the Government of the 
United States is impotent to take care of 
the health and safety of our 140,000,000 
people. That is fundamental in any 
government organization. 

Whether the machinery we provide will 
work, no one can predict, but I welcome 
this emergency procedure as the first step 
toward finding out, by trial and error, 
the best way to protect the public in 
disputes that threaten the national 
health or safety. That is title II. 

As I have said, title I provided simply 
for amendment of the Wagner Act, so 
as to recognize unfair labor practices 
wherever they may be, and give the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board a wider 
jurisdiction to take care of such matters. 

Title II would increase the effectiveness 
of the Mediation Service, and authorize 
the use of whatever steps may be neces- 
sary in a situation threatening national 
paralysis. 

I now come to title III, which is very 
brief, and merely provides for suits by 
and against labor organizations, and re- 
quires that labor organizations, as well 
as employers, shall be responsible for 
carrying out contracts legally entered 
into as the result of collective bargaining. 
That is all title III does. I cannot con- 
ceive of any sound reason why a party 
to a contract should not be responsible 
for the fulfillment of the contract; it is 
outside my comprehension how anyone 
can take such a position. 

I have heard it argued that it is a 
terrible thing to make labor unions re- 
sponsible for carrying out their contracts, 
but I have a quotation here, if I can find 
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it, from Mr. Justice Brandeis, who was 
the greatest friend of labor in the Fed- 
eral judicial field. He said the greatest 
thing labor could do would be to recog- 
nize its responsibility. This is a quota- 
tion from an address delivered by him 
before the Economic Club of Boston on 
December 4, 1902: 

The unions should take the position 
squarely that they are amenable to law, 
prepared to take the consequences if they 
transgress, and thus show that they are in 
full sympathy with the spirit of our people, 
whose political system rests upon the prop- 
osition that this is a government of law, 
and not of men. 


I cannot see how anycne can take is- 
sue with so clear-cut a statement as that, 
or can take issue with the provisions of 
title III, which simply carry out the idea, 
by providing that whichever side is guilty 
of violating a contract solemnly entered 
into shall be responsible for damages re- 
sulting from such violation. 

Mr. Brandeis also used this expression: 

I can conceive of no expenditure of money 
by a union which could bring so large a re- 
turn as the payment of compensation for 
some wrong actually committed by it. Any 
such payment would go far in curbing the 
officers and members of the union from fu- 
ture transgressions of the law, and it would, 
above all, establish the position of the union 
as a responsible agent in the community, 
ready to abide by the law. This would be 
of immense advantage to the union in all 
of its operations. 


Let me remind Senators again that 
that was the statement of Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, made years ago, at a time when 
he was one of the greatest defenders of 
the rights of the workingman, trying to 
bring about a right relationship between 
management and labor. Certainly no 
one could charge him with being a labor 
baiter; nobody could charge him with 
trying to promote vicious labor legisla- 
tion. 

All that has been done in title III of the 
pending bill is to state, in terms, the very 
principle that Mr. Brandeis lays down 
as a precept to be followed by unions who 
desire to be respected in the community. 

I am also very much in favor of title 
IV of the bill, providing for the creation 
of a continuing joint committee of Con- 
gress to study and report on basic prob- 
lems affecting friendly labor relations. 
That is a most important provision, be- 
cause it is intended to create an official 
congressional body to observe the way in 
which labor legislation is affecting rela- 
tionships between labor and manage- 
ment. The joint congressional commit- 
tee is to conduct a continuing study of 
the things that make for a better rela- 
tionship between management and labor. 
There is provision, for example, for @ 
study of profit-sharing plans, a study of 
incentive plans, a study of the annual- 
wage principle, a study of welfare funds, 
and a study of the internal management 
of unions, so that they may be set up to 
protect the worker, who, after all, is a 
member of the union. 

What is sought is to have the congres- 
sional committee make a continuing study 
to see how the legislation is working, and 
continually to recommend changes that 
may be positive and progressive and in 
line with what all Senators want, namely, 
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a better understanding between manage- 
ment and labor. 

I find myself very much in the dark 
when I hear it said, and when I read state- 
ments in the press, that the AFL and the 
CIO are raising a million and a half dol- 
lars with which to defeat the pending 
measure. Why should they want to de- 
feat it? What is the point? If Mr. 
Murray and Mr. Green would not waste 
their money in trying to defeat the bill 
but would sit down with us and say, “This 
is what is wrong with the bill; we are 
reasonable men,” I should be willing to 
talk to them. That is exactly what they 
ought todo. I challenge them here and 
now to tell us what is wrong with any of 
the provisions I have read here today, 
so far as sound principle is concerned 
with regard to management-labor rela- 
tions. 

As I said before, I should like to see a 
bill passed similar to the pending bill in 
its present form. I should like to see 
some of the amendments adopted. Ishall 
support three of the four of them, but I 
should be perfectly willing, so far as I 
am concerned, to waive the question of 
amendments if it could be agreed that 
they could be laid aside and that we could 
pass the bill, send it to conference, and 
have emerge from conference a bill based 
upon the approach for which I am trying 
to speak. It is an approach to action in 
which all concerned could sit down to- 
gether and determine what is the states- 
manlike way to secure the enactment of 
legislation that would improve present 
conditions. . 

I would go further, Mr. President. I 
would have a committee appointed to 
wait upon the President of the United 
States to say to him, “Mr. President, we 
do not want the issue discussed any 
longer of whether or not you are going 
to veto the bill.” I do not want the 
President to veto the bill. I want the 
President to join with the Congress in 
enacting legislation which will at least 
be aimed at remedying existing evils. I 
think that is the correct approach. I 
should be happy to see a joint commit- 
tee, representing both Houses, confer 
with the President to ascertain if it is 
possible to write legislation which will 
meet the needs of the day and the de- 
mards of the American people. 

There has been criticism of the bill, 
Mr. President. Let us lay aside the pro- 
posed amendments, for a moment, and 
discuss the bill itself. I hold in my hand 
a copy of the minority views, signed by 
my distinguished friend the Senator 
from Utah, who spoke a moment ago. 
In fact, it is said: 

Mr. THomAs of Utah submitted the follow- 
ing minority views. 


The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Morray] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PRPPER]I were joined with the Sena- 
tor from Utah. Those Senators think 
that the pending bill should not be 
passed. I have not heard them offer any 
alternative. They seem to feel that any- 
thing that is done will in some way cur- 
tail what they speak of as the rights of 
labor. I must take total issue with such 
acontention. Something should be done 
to bring the two parties into relation- 
ship so that they can understand each 
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other, so that collective bargaining can 
become more effective, and so that the 
over-all picture will be one of a coopera- 
tive America, not an America divided by 
schisms and by controversies which I 
fear may, unless we are careful, deterio- 
rate into class warfare. I deplore at- 
tacks made on a bill of this kind at a 
time when America needs to be united 
instead of being divided. I shall illus- 
trate what I mean by calling attention 
to objectives stated in the minority views. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Of course, 
there is an alternative. The Senator 
from New Jersey should read the open- 
ing statements, outlining the alternative 
for the pending bill, in keeping with the 
President’s recommendations. It would 
not be difficult to prepare an alternative 
bill in keeping with our recommenda- 
tions. That has not been done, because 
we have been working, as the Senator 
from New Jersey has been working, try- 
ing to make the pending bill as perfect 
as possible. 

Mr. SMITH. All I can say in answer 
to the Senator is that the only bill offered 
by his group in committee was one to 
continue the study of the matter, and 
to do nothing else. The Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray] offered an over- 
all bill for a study which would continue 
for months, but would accomplish noth- 
ing else. There have been many pages of 
testimony, as the result of which, it 
seems to me, Senators should be able to 
sit down now without the necessity of 
further study, and solve some of the 
pressing problems. 

As I said a moment ago, in the fourth 
title of the bill, provision is made for a 
continuing Congressional committee to 
study the effect of the legislation and to 
observe its impact upon management- 
labor relationships. That committee 
would continue to recommend legisla- 
tion, and if necessary, it could recom- 
mend the repeal of legislation which may 
not function satisfactorily. The com- 
mittee is not overlooking that. I agree 
that that should be done. But to wait 
until that is done before doing anything 
else, in the light of the very critical situ- 
ation that exists today, frankly does not 
seem to me to make sense. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I think the attention of Senators should 
be called to the fact that under the Con- 
gressional Reorganization Act it is in- 
cumbent upon the standing committee as 
presently constituted to do those very 
things. That is already the law of the 
land. Nobody will object, therefore, to 
that part of the bill. It is also, of course, 
in keeping with the President’s recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
his comment; it is very relevant. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator will re- 
member that minority members of the 
committee voted for many of the pro- 
visions which are incorporated in the 
pending bill, and that the desire was ex- 
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pressed to have legislation which would 
correct many of the evils about which we 
are talking. All that is being sought is 
to prevent something being done that will 
do more harm than good. We are anx- 
ious to do that. It is recognized that 
there are certain evils that should be 
corrected, but, in-order to correct them, 
it is not necessary to go so far as to 
injure labor-management relations. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say to the Sena- 
tor, I can remember very well that he 
and his colleagues voted for a great many 
of the provisions to be found in the pend- 
ing bill, but when it comes to a con- 
sideration of the bill itself they are going 
to vote against it. It is difficult for me 
to understand their attitude. I regret to 
say that I feel that the attitude of some 
of the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee was to vote for the mildest provi- 
sions they could find, and then to vote 
against the bill. I thought when they 
voted for those provisions they were for 
the bill, but now they oppose the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The bill contains 
many things that we opposed and were 
very strongly against. Of course the 
Senator could not expect us to vote for 
the bill as a whole after we had pointed 
out what was wrong with it and what 
damage it would create. I said we were 
perfectly willing to support a bill which 
in a proper manner would recognize and 
correct evils without giving the enemies 
of labor an opportunity to remove from 
the statute books very valuable and im- 
portant provisions to protect the rights 
of organized labor which have been put 
there after years of struggle. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s comment. 

Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator from 
New Jersey yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Another phase 
of the situation which should not be 
overlooked is that the pending bill is an 
amendment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. That is what we are discuss- 
ing. The Naiional Labor Relations Act 
is upon the statute books. Surely to op- 
pose this bill would mean that we are in 
favor of the law as it is administered 
under the National Labor Relations Act. 
If it is simply a question of an alterna- 
tive, there are plenty of alternatives 
that can be offered. All my remarks 
this afternoon were in defense of the 
National Labor Relations Act, which is 
the law of the land. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to have the 
Senator clarify his position on that 
point. 

I want to continue, if I may, because 
the minority views charge that the bill 
would call a halt to progress in indus- 
trial relations. I am quoting from the 
minority views, which set forth the fol- 
lowing reasons: 
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1. It— 


That is the committee bill— 
excludes entirely from the number of those 
who are to benefit under Federal legislation 
certain “agricultural” workers who are in 
reality industrial workers, and supervisors, 
who also have their problems. 


In the existing Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions. Act, agricultural workers have 
heretofore been excluded and we are 
not taking any new stand on that sub- 
ject. That is the situation we have now. 
It is a question whether they ought to 
be excluded or not. That is one of the 
questions I should like to have the pro- 


study, 

certain industries, such as the canning 
industry, related very closely to agricul- 
tural workers, where some exception 
might be made. But generally speak- 
ing the agricultural workers of the Na- 
tion, certainly in my State, do not want 
the principles of union labor applied to 
the farms. I am very sympathetic with 
them, because the situation on the farm 
is so different from what it is in the 
factory. On the farm the hours of labor 
which prevail in industry cannot be ob- 
served. 

When it comes to supervisors, it is 
simply a question of finding a definition 
of what is a supervisor, and that is all 
the bill aims to do. It recognizes a su- 
pervisor as representing management, 
and not representing labor, and where 
the supervisor has to represent manage- 
ment, if seems only proper that he should 
not be in the category of being union- 
minded because unfortunately contro- 
versies between management and the 
unions do occur. That is all the super- 
visor provision takes care of, and it is 
a perfectly reasonable provision. I do 
aot see how anyone can possibly object 

o it. 

Let me read the second objection that 
is made by the minority in its views on 
this bill: 

2. It slices a wedge out of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act by making application for 
labor injunctions mandatory in certain 
types of iabor disputes. 


The only comment I can make on that 

statement is that we were very careful 
in this bill to protect the injunctive proc- 
ess as it is protected in the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, except in exceptional cases 
where the Government has to step in. 
In national paralysis cases we permit the 
Attorney General to step in, and in the 
boycott and jurisdictional strike cases 
we permit the National Labor Relations 
Board to step in; and there is no other 
approach to the courts for injunction 
except in those two situations. 
. I insist that the Government of the 
United States should have the right to 
secure an injunction when an injunction 
is necessary in order to protect the health 
and welfare of our people. 

This is the third objection raised in 
the minority views to the bill: 

8. It calls for the splitting up of trade- 
unions in many industries where collective 

is working well. 


All that is done in this respect in the 
bill is to preserve the independence of 
craft unions if the members of the craft 
so desire. 
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4. It gives an undue recognition to com- 
pany-dominated unions by requiring that 
they be placed on the ballot under certain 
circumstances, 


Under the bill, if the union continues 
to be company-dominated it is not eli- 
gible to be placed on the ballot. All we 
are doing here is to protect independent 
unions. If they can prove they are in- 
dependent unions they are entitled to be 
placed on the ballot. It is distinctly pro- 
vided in the bill that if unions are com- 
pany-dominated they are not eligible. 
So, again, the writers of these views have 
failed to make the correct interpretation 
of the bill. 

5. It requires that charges of unfair labor 
practices be filed within 6 months after iheir 
commission—the shortest statute of limita- 
tions known to the law thereby offering a 
premium to those employers who conceal 
commission of unfair labor practices. 


Of course that works both ways. 
Whatever the term of the statute of limi- 
tations there will be objections made to 
it. I remember last year when we were 
discussing a statute of limitations for the 
Fair Labor Standards Act the question 
was whether it should be 5 years or 3 
years, and the bill, as passed, contained a 
provision for 2 years, which was objected 
to by some. There must be a limitation 
as to time, and it seems to me that in 
this type of thing which the National 
Labor Relations Board has to keep track 
of, within 6 months the complainant 
against an unfair labor practice should 
be able to bring it to the attention of the 
Naticnal Labor Relations Board. I 
think that is the present rule which the 
National Labor Relations Board has 
adopted for its practice. 

6. It weakens the Conciliation Service by 
removing it from the Department of Labor, 
where it properly belongs, for no reason other 
than the desire to do something, regardless 
of merit. 


I have already referred to that in the 
set-up of the new Mediation Service, 
pointing out that the Department of 
Labor quite properly is the proponent of 
the cause of labor. The Department of 
Labor has to represent one side of the 
controversy. It would be inconsistent 
that the Mediation Service should be in 
the same department. We simply make 
it independent, so that the accusation 
cannot be made that the Mediation 
Service is biased. 

I come now to the next point made in 
the minority views: 

7. It severely limits the right to strike 
ina variety of circumstances. 


Mr. President, I wish the writers of 
these views had read the bill carefully, 
because the only limitation on the right 
to strike is in national paralysis cases 
where the Government under certain 
circumstances, where a Nation-wide in- 
dustry is concerned, and Nation-wide 
paralysis is concerned, can obtain an 
injunction. That is not severely limiting 
the right to strike. That is something 
which protects everyone. The other case 
is one with respect to which the Senator 
who now occupies the chair offered a 
proposal. The amendment which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner] 
offered very properly provided that if 
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a strike is in prospect notice shall be 
given respecting the requested terms of 
contract so that both sides may get ready 
and face the inevitable. Other than 
that, there is no limitation in the bill on 
the right to strike. 

That is why I am very much disturbed 
to receive hundreds of telegrams, evi- 
dently dictated by union representatives, 
telling me to vote against the antistrike 
bill, when there is no antistrike bill. 
The people are deceived as to what we 
are trying to do in order to correct these 
abuses. It is amazing to me that such 
misrepresentations of fact should be 
made, stating that the bill limits the 
right to strike in a variety of circum- 
stances, when the only cases are the 
ones which I have mentioned. 

To continue with the points made by 
the minority: 

8. It requires the holding of elections by 
the Federal Government on the issue of union 
security, and the hoiding of other elections 
before certain strikes become legal, despite 
the unhappy experience of the Smith-Con- 
nally Act. 


In the Smith-Connally Act there is no 
reference whatever to this situation. 
There is no reference to such elections. 
It involves an entirely different matter. 
If a strike were contemplated, notice had 
to be given a long time in advance, which 
was always done, because a strike was 
contemplated when the discussions be- 
gan. This bill simply provides that in 
the case of the union shop, before a man 
can be told that he cannot earn a liveli- 
hood unless he joins the unions, the 
workers themselves, by at least a major- 
ity vote, must decide that they want a 
union shop. If there is anything unfair 
about such a provision, I should like to 
know it. It was my position in committee 
that we ought to require at least a two- 
thirds vote. If we are to say that a man 
cannot earn a livelihood unless he joins 
a union, I say that there should be at 
least a two-thirds vote. 

We permit the union shop because we 
realize that by agreement between em- 
ployers and employees it is proper to 
have a union shop. So I take issue with 
the statement that the holding of elec- 
tions is an impairment of some rights 
of the workers. It is the very thing that 
the workers want. If those who wrote 
the report could read the letters which I 
have received from workers, and from 
the wives of workers saying that they 
wished there were some way by which 
their husbands could express themselves 
in union meetings, or some way in which 
there could be a vote before a strike was 
called, they would realize that the work- 
ers want some such protection of their 
freedom. So I take issue very strongly 
with the criticism in that paragraph of 
the minority views. 

9. In a multitude of ways it hampers the 


effectiveness of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


That obviously is a very biased, prej- 
udiced statement. The bill enlarges the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
Board is told, “You are a judicial body, 
and no longer a prosecuting body. You 
have the responsibility of deciding what 
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is right and just, not only in behalf of 
the worker, but also in behalf of the em- 
ployer.” Thousands of small employers 
throughout the country need such pro- 
tection from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. We are in no way curtail- 
ing the activities of the Board or ham- 
pering its effectiveness. We are giving 
the Board a status of dignity as a body 
to exercise judicial] functions. 

10. It requires labor unions to file burden- 
some reports with the Secretary of Labor 


under penalty of denial of rights under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 


If it is burdensome to file a report 
showing who the officers are, and what 
salaries they receive, then that criticism 
may be justified. The information is 
not made public. It is filed with the De- 
partment of Labor, and it is available to 
members of the union, who have a right 
to know those things. We are trying to 
protect workers against the abuses which 
have crept into some labor unions be- 
cause of the kind of management they 
have. Iam happy to say that some labor 
unions already follow this practice. Iam 
glad to pay tribute to the CIO for its very 
full reports. 

11. It provides, in the case of union-em- 
ployer suits alone, that suits may be brought 
in Federal courts without the ordinary juris- 
dictional requirements of the amount in 
controversy and diversity of citizenship. 


So far as that particular provision is 
concerned, I have already covered that in 
my previous discussion of the national 
paralysis cases, involving injunctions, 
and the case of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. In the special instances of 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes there 
is provision for going into court and ob- 
taining an injunction to restrain the ac- 
tivity, when damage is imminent. 

12. It disregards in material respects 
President Truman's suggestions for the es- 
tablishment of an investigating commis- 
sion on labor problems. 


It differs from President Truman’s 
suggestion only in that the suggestion 
which he made was embodied in a bill 
intreduced by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], to which I have 
heretofore referred, and which suggested 
that we continue to investigate before 
taking any action. I cannot defend that 
course, So far as title IV is concerned, 
I think it covers everything which Presi- 
dent Truman wanted included, except 
that he wanted a much larger commis- 
sion than that for which our proposal 
provides. 

Mr. President, I think I have covered, 
as I see them, the objections to the bill 
made in the minority views. It seems to 
me that there is a complete misconcep- 
tion of the spirit and purpose of the bill 
and of what we are trying to do to bring 
about a better relationship between 
management and labor. The minority 
views entirely ignore the necessity of do- 
ing something constructive at once in 
order to cure existing evils. 

I should like to continue a little fur- 
ther on this difficult question and make 
some comments on the various problems 
facing us. I recognize that in this pic- 
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ture there are three large, difficult is- 
sues, and I shall deal with them all 


briefly. 


The first is the question of the so- 
called closed shop. I admit that when I 
first began to study this subject 1 found 
no way to justify in my own mind the 
principle of the closed shop. It seemed 
to me to be a denial of freedom of action 
to any worker to say to him, “You can- 
not earn a livelihood unless you join the 
union.” On that point I should like to 
read again from the writings of the late 
Justice Brandeis, who was quoted by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] on 
this question. Mr. Brandeis goes much 
further than I go, for reasons which I 
shall state a little later. Some years 
ago he came out very strongly against 
the closed-shop principle, on the ground 
that it was a denial of American liber- 
ties. On February 26, 1912, in a letter to 
Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, who was a 
good friend of his, he said: 

It is an essential condition of the advance 
of trade unionism that the unions shall re- 
nounce violence, restriction of output, and 
the closed shop. * * * the American 
people should not, and will not, accept 
unionism if it involves the closed shop. They 
will not consent to the exchange of the 


tyranny of the employer for the tyranny of” . 


the employee. Unionism, therefore, cannot 
make a great advance until it abandons the 
closed shop. 


Again, in a statement before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
oi on December 14, 1911, he 
said: 


I think there is no man or body of men 
whose intelligence or whose character will 
stand in absolute power, and I should no 
more think of giving absolute power to 
unions than I should of giving to capital 
monopoly power. I believe that experience 
will teach the labor unions that they can 
never succeed in a large way as long as they 
insist upon the closed shop. 


In the bill we recognize that it would 
be unfair to the ordinary workingman 
to permit the closed shop, as such, to 
continue, that is, to compel an employer 
to go to a union and obtain a union man. 
However, I discovered from correspond- 
ence with employers and workers in my 
own State that there were cases in which 
the so-called union shop was justified, 
by agreement between the employer and 
the employees. We provide in our bill 
for the so-called union shop. That is to 
say, the employer can employ anyone he 
desires to employ, but within 30 days 
after employment the employee must 
join the union, provided that there has 
been a vote in the plant, and at least a 
majority of the workers in the plant 
have voted for a union shop; and pro- 
vided also that membership in the union 
is open to the worker on terms as favor- 
able es those extended to the existing 
membership, so far as dues and initia- 
tion fees are concerned. We included 
those provisions in the bill so there could 
not be unjust discrimination against a 
new man and there could not be a con- 
tinuation of some of the charges we had 
heard that unfair initiation fees were 
charged, and so forth. We incorporated 
those provisions in the bill so as to pro- 
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tect the worker. The union does not 
have to take a man; it can impose any 
terms it wants to, but if it imposes on a 
new man terms which are more onerous 
than the other workers have, if the union 
goes outside the field of union initiation 
fees and dues, then the man may not be 
compelled to join the union as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

We have tried to recognize as fairly 
as we could the distinction between the 
closed shop, which we do not think is 
right—that is, to say that no one can be 
employed except a member of a union— 
and the union shop, which may have an 
agreement between employer and em- 
ployees. 

I want to read an illustration of that 
distinction, because I think it brings out 
clearly the kind of union shop which I 
think is thoroughly justified. I will read 
into the Recor» a letter from Mr. Glenn 
Gardiner, vice president of the Forst- 
mann Woolen Co., of Passaic, N. J., dated 
April 17, 1947, addressed to Mr. Charles 
Serraino, business manager, Passaic Joint 
Board Textile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, CIO, 205 Madison Street, Passaic, 
N. J. 

I may say, before I read the letter, that 
in this particular plant for some years, to 
my certain knowledge, Mr. Gardiner and 
his associates have been endeavoring to 
work out with the heads of the local union 
a program of relationship between man- 
agement and labor, which has been very 
successful. 

Mr. Gardiner’s letter is as follows: 

At the time when organized labor is under 
severe legislative attack, occasioned by ex- 
cesses in certain areas by some labor leader- 
ship, I think it is appropriate that we give 
some tangible expression of our confidence 
in the union with which we deal. 


Here is a case of management and labor 
acting together on this principle. 

Frankly, the legislative measures which 
are being proposed seem to have little ap- 
plication to the relationship existing be- 
tween our company and our union, because 
I feel that our bargaining together is car- 
ried on in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
fidence and respect, and with an underly- 
ing recognition of the interests which we 
have in common. 

Accordingly, we are voluntarily— 


I stress the word voluntarily“ 
extending to the union the privileges of a 
union shop to be effective as of June 1. 
This will give those workers who have not 
yet joined an opportunity to voluntarily be- 
come members of the union and to assume 
their share of the responsibility for the con- 
structive work of the union. 

Iam attaching a copy of a bulletin which is 
being posted throughout the mills to an- 
nounce this decision on the part of our 
company. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in the 
Recor» the notice which was posted in 
the shop, setting forth the union-shop 
principle in that particular plant. 

There being no objection, the notice 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
APRIL 16, 1947. 


UNION SHOP 


For nearly 3 years, the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, has been the official 
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bargaining representative for mill workers of 
our company. During that time, the union 
and its leadership have demonstrated their 
dependability and readiness to recognize the 
common interests of the company and its 
workers. 

Because the conduct of the union has been 
such as to deserve the confidence of the 
workers, the membership in the union has 
experienced steady growth, to the point 
where now more than 95 percent of workers 
in the bargaining unit have joined the union. 
In this way our workers have themselves 
demonstrated by overwhelming numbers 
their faith in the union. Therefore, it seems 
only fair that the management aiso should 
indicate its confidence in the union and its 
leadership. 

The management, therefore, is voluntarily 
demonstrating its faith in the future of 
cooperative relations by granting to the 
union the privileges of a union shop, to be 
effective on the first of June. 

In the meantime, those few remaining 
workers in the bargaining unit who have 
not yet joined the union, will have the oppor- 
tunity to voluntarily do so. 

The management hopes that those who 
have not yet joined will recognize that the 
constructive. efforts of the union in behalf 
of all workers in the bargaining unit will 
deserve their support as members. 

As of June 1, when this becomes a union 
shop, all workers in the bargaining unit who 
have been with the company for 30 days or 
more, will be expected to be members of the 
union as a condition of employment. 

GLENN GARDINER. 


Mr. SMITH. I mention that matter 
because I feel that it is of first importance 
as bringing about what we on the com- 
mittee believe is right—namely, that if 
there is an arrangement by which a 
union shop is voluntarily established in 
a certain plant, and if the workers in 
the plant want to have a union shop, 
there seems to be no reason why that 
arrangement should not be maintained. 

As I have said, I have received so 
many letters which indicate to me that 
there are conditions in which a union 
shop is working effectively that I do not 
feel that we should absolutely ban the 
closed shop or union shop. But there is 
an ideal type of case where the parties 
voluntarily agree. In the statement 
which has been filed with us, it is said 
that 95 percent of the workers in that 
particular plant desire to have a union 
shop. So when the great preponderance 
of the workers want to have a union 
shop and the employer is willing to have 
it, we find that the proper atmosphere 
is created by that kind of cooperation. 

I make these particular remarks in 
regard to the amendment with reference 
to the closed shop and the way in which 
the committee dealt with it. I have great 
difficulty in seeing how my distinguished 
friends on the other side of the aisle can 
take issue with that disposition of the 
closed-shop or union-shop principle. I 
cannot see any way in which that treat- 
ment of the matter deprives any worker 
of his rights. It provides an opportunity 
for the establishment of a union shop 
in cases in which the workers themselves 
agree with their employer to have a 
union shop. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned the 
closed-shop problem as one of the big 
issues. I wish to mention now a second 
big problem which confronts us, namely, 
the whole matter of industry-wide bar- 
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gaining. I want to state for the Recorp 
that on the basis of the study which I 
have made of this subject, I am at the 
moment opposed to the enactment of any 
legislation which will prohibit industry- 
wide bargaining. I think that we should 
not go that far until we know much more 
about the subject, although I believe 
that in certain fields we should put up 
a caution sign. 

I wish to read into the Rxconp at this 
point a letter which I have received from 
Prof. Richard A. Lester, associate pro- 
fessor of economics in the Department 
of Economies and Social Institutions, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, at Princeton 
University. I asked him his views on 
industry-wide bargaining. He wrote me 
as follows: 

I am writing to ask you not to make the 
mistake of voting to prohibit national or 
regional collective bargaining on a multiple- 
employer basis. I have made an extensive 
study of such multiple-employer bargain- 
ing both in the West and in the East in such 
industries as pulp and paper, pottery, pressed 
and blown glassware, flat glass, textiles, 
men’s and women’s clothing, women’s hosiery, 
and the stove industry. 


I may add there, Mr. President, that I 
have received communications along the 
same line from various employers in in- 
dustry. I read further from the letter: 


Many of these industries have important 
plants located in New Jersey. This is espe- 
cially true of silk and rayon finishing and 
dyeing, women’s hosiery, pressed and blown 
glassware, pottery, clothing, and the stove 
industry. 

As you know in some of these industries 
there has not been an authorized strike for as 
long as 20 to 55 years. I refer particularly 
to pressed and blown glassware, pottery and 
clothing. The same is pretty much true of 
women’s hosiery in this State. In view of 
these circumstances I think you appreciate 
what an unfortunate thing it would be to 
embody in legislation provisions that would 
completely upset the fine relations that have 
been built up in these industries. From 
traveling around the State talking with both 
employers and labor officials, I am sure that 
there is a strong sentiment on both sides in 
favor of preserving the fine relations that 
they have worked out during the past dec- 
ades and that have resulted in so much in- 
dustrial peace in these industries. 

So far as I can see there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in the arrangements that these 
industries have worked out for the negotia- 
tion and peaceful settlement of their labor 
problems. The claim of monopoly cannot 
be pressed against them nor has there been 
any charge of jurisdictional disputes, racke- 
teering, secondary boycotts, etc. 

I realize, of course, as do labor leaders 
when they talk to you in confidence, that 
there is need for labor legislation to remedy 
certain abuses that have grown up such as 
those mentioned above; but it would be a 
serious mistake in trying to remedy abuses to 
destroy the good things that have been devel- 
oped through long periods of trial and errer 
and mutual discussion and confidence. 

The problem of industry-wide strikes is 
a problem not of multiple-employer bargain- 
ing on a national or regional basis, because 
there have been a large number of industry- 
wide strikes with individual-company bar- 
gaining. The problem of strikes in essential 
industries or that threaten the health and 
safety of the general public has to be dealt 
with in terms of governmental authority 
to intervene in such strikes and to settle 
them through third-party action if neces- 
sary, and should not be attempted through 
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the destruction of systems of harmonious 
relationships that have been built up from 
long experience. Breaking up these satis- 
factory arrangements would only involve & 
great deal of industrial turmoil and unrest, 
the development of a large number of strikes 
in industries that now have peaceful rela- 
tions, and the need for hundreds of nego- 
tiations and agreements with a much greater 
possibility of disagreement and dispute than 
now exists under multiple-employer bargain- 
ing, such as the annual conference of the 
pressed and blawn glassware industry at At- 
lantic City. Such negotiations are really 
a model of democratic unionism working out 
in practice through appeals not to emotion, 
but to a rational understanding of the eco- 
nomic problems of an industry. 

I hope you will see from the above why 
I feel so strongly that it would be a real 
injury to the State of New Jersey and im- 
portant sections of the industry of this State 
to pass legislation that would involve the 
disestablishment of the fine arrangements 
and relationships that have been developed 
by labor and management in such industries 
as those mentioned. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD A. LESTER, 
Associate Professor of Economics. 


In short, Mr. President, Professor Les- 
ter makes out a very good case for our 
not jumping precipitately into abolish- 
ing Nation-wide bargaining in cases 
where such bargaining has been set up 
in industries of that kind. 

There are evils in connection with in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, and I shall speak 
of them now, because the second amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu], in which I collabo- 
rated, deals with the question of indus- 
try-wide bargaining. Although it dis- 
tinctly does not outlaw industry-wide or 
area-wide bargaining, as the House bill 
does, it carries out the original intent 
of the Wagner Act and gives the right to 
employees to make such arrangements 
with their own employers. 

I read from the report of the com- 
mittee on this matter: 

Thus Nation-wide bargaining may be au- 
thorized by the unions, say, in the coal fields, 
but if any local becomes dissatisfied it may 
withdraw and sign up with its own employer 
just as employers today may withdraw from 
an employers’ association and sign up with 
their own employees. 


In other words, it gives an option for 
a local to withdraw from an industry- 
wide set-up, but does not go the whole 
way of outlawing industry-wide bargain- 
ing. Because I think it is entirely just 
and fair to make that distinction, I am 
one of the proponents and one of the 
sponsors of the so-called second amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota {Mr. Bai], which will come up 
for action after we have disposed of the 
first one. I think that distinction is 
worth making, because there is a real 
distinction between those two cases. 

The third problem which I have found 
in studying management-labor relations 
is the question of compulsory arbitration. 
Is there any kind of case in which com- 
pulsory arbitration can be defended? I 
think we are generally agreed that we 
are not prepared to go that far yet, even 
in national paralysis cases; and in the 
bill we have not gone so far as to say 
“You must arbitrate.” 

I have already analyzed the procedure 
under the bill, and I shall not repeat 
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that analysis. I merely state here that 
it seems to me that the time is coming 
when we must be possessed of sufficient 
statesmanship to find some way, some- 
how, to prevent, in certain types of in- 
dustries whose functioning is necessary 
to our existence, a stoppage of production 
which may interfere with the health and 
safety of our people. We must develop 
some procedure to settle disputes in such 
industries, and make it plain that the 
Government cannot tolerate stoppages of 
that kind. 

I should like to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks, without subjecting my hearers to 
a detailed reading of it, an article writ- 
ten by me, and published in the April 
issue of The Republican magazine. The 
title of the article is, “Is There an Abso- 
lute Right to Strike?” Ithink the article 
is very pertinent to this whole discussion 
and particularly to the question of how 
far we should go in making legislative 
provision in regard to the absolute, un- 
conditional right to strike, no matter 
what the circumstances may be. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is THERE AN ABSOLUTE RICHT To STRIKE? 


(By Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, New Jersey, 
member of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee) 


In all the hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare involving 
legislation to cure some of the obviour abuses 
that recently have been threatening the wel- 
fare of our country, the stone wall that we 
run up against, continuously, is the so-called 
absolute right to strike. 


IS A STRIKE SACRED? 


At a time when our labor leaders should be 
in the forefront of those who are trying to 
correct the existing evils, we find them say- 
ing: “We regret we can make no suggestions 
because anything that would tend to correct 
labor evils might impair the right to strike.“ 
They say that any impairment, even the so- 
called cooling-off period, creates involun- 
tary servitude. The apparent complete 
vacuum of ideas of William Green and Philip 
Murray, for example, is profoundly distress- 
ing. To them, the right to strike, as they 
define it, is more sacred than the health, 
safety, and welfare of 141,000,000 Americans. 
They even feel compelled, in their public 
statements at least, to imply support of the 
defiance of the Government by John L, Lewis. 

I am one of those who has tried sincerely 
to support the labor-union movement. I 
believe in it profoundly. I believe our work- 
ers should have the right to organize and to 
have representatives of their own choosing; 
I believe in the collective-bargaining process; 
I believe that management and labor can 
and should settle their differences without 
the intervention of government. But this 
great country of ours is doomed the minute 
we admit that the Government can be defied 
by any individual or by any group or that any 
minority seeking its own ends however 
worthy they may be can place those ends 
above the welfare of all the people. The 
very purpose of government is to protect all 
our people from monopolistic privileges, 
vested interests, or the uncontrolled power 
of any groups in our midst. 

As for the so-called absolute or uncondi- 
tional right to strike—there are no absolute 
rights that do not have their corresponding 
responsibilities. Under our American Anglo- 
Saxon system, each individual is entitled to 
the maximum of freedom, provided however 
(and this proviso is of first importance), his 
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freedom has due regard for the rights and 
freedoms of others. The very safeguard of 
our freedoms is the recognition of this fun- 
damental principle. I take issue very defi- 
nitely with the suggestion that there is an 
absolute and unconditional right to con- 
certed action (which aftcr all is what the 
strike is) which endangers the health and 
welfare of our people in order to attain a 
selfish end. 


ANYONE HAS THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Nor can we leave the matter there. We 
may agree that no man should be compelled 
to work under conditions to which he has 
not voluntarily agreed. Any individual has 
the right to quit his job at any time. But 
this is a very different matter from his quit- 
ting with his fellows under a concerted ar- 
rangement to force his demands on others, 
irrespective of the rightness or wrongness of 
those demands. This distinction is especial- 
ly important since, under the Wagner Act, 
he has the right, after the battle is over, to 
insist on his status as a continuing employee. 

Under the Wagner Act as it now stands, the 
collective bargaining process was legalized 
and a labor relations board set up. It is 
that board’s duty to see to it, first, that the 
worker is protected in the bargaining process 
and, second, that the employer does not use 
his economic strength to exploit the worker. 
Under the act, we have recognized that when 
management and labor come to the end of 
the road of the bargaining process, a stop- 
page of work may be preferable to compelling 
either party to continue a relationship that 
is not voluntarily entered into. 

This was a necessary step in the evolution 
of management-labor relations. It was nec- 
essary because we have not been able to in- 
vent any form of judicial procedure which 
would do justice to both parties in a labor 
dispute, and would bring about what both 
parties would look upon as a satisfactory set- 
tlement without a work stoppage. If we are 
honest with ourselves, however, we must 
frankly admit that in recognizing the strike 
at all, we are approving a medieval system for 
the adjustment of disputes. 


WE STRUGGLE OVER FREEDOM VERSUS JUSTICE 


Mankind has struggled through the ages 
over this principle of freedom and justice. 
As far back as Biblical times we find the prin- 
ciple of retallation—‘‘an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth"—which permitted the ag- 
grieved party to retaliate in kind for an in- 
justice done to him. In our Anglo-Saxon 
law, the principle of self-help was permitted 
until a fairly recent date. Self-help recog- 
nized the power of might; if between two 
individuals there was a difference, it was a 
crude way of permitting that difference to be 
settled so long as the interests of a third 
party were not affected. Illustrating this 
great principle is the history of our West, 
where once contending parties “shot it out.” 

Unfortunately, in all disputes of this kind, 
which become violent before they are set- 
tled, innocent bystanders were injured and 
it was recognized that certain kinds of dis- 
putes might lead to a breach of the peace 
and might damage whole communities. In 
the course of time the Anglo-Saxon people, 
following principles laid down in early 
Roman law, developed tribunals of justice 
where disputes could be heard, and where 
parties were compelled to submit their dis- 
putes for determination in what came to be 
courts of law. After the judgments of such 
courts were announced, the parties were 
compelled to accept them and were not 
allowed any longer to rely on the earlier 
principles of retaliation and self-help. 

I have gone into this detail to emphasize 
the point that in management-labor rela- 
tionships we still admit the self-help prin- 
ciple. When free bargaining comes to the 
end of the road, we insist that the dispute 
be left to the disputants. We say to them, 
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to use a slang expression: Now you can 
slug it out—may the better man win.” We 
have permitted the rule of force and might 
to determine the issue with no reference 
to the more fundamental question: What 
is right and what is just? 

When employers were strong economical- 
ly—when they could oppress and exploit 
their employees—we did not try to determine 
the principles on which the disputes might 
be settled on the basis of right and justice. 
Through the Wagner Act, we gave the work- 
ers a stronger position at the bargaining 
table.. Then we let them “slug it out.” 
Now many of us feel that the strength given 
to workers through their unions over- 
shadows the strength of the employer-man- 
agement group, and there is much sentiment 
for equalizing the weight of the “brass 
knuckles” on both sides. (I use the ex- 
pression “brass knuckles” advisedly instead 
of “boxing gloves.”) We delude ourselves 
that if there is an equality of armaments, 
there will be labor peace. This is like say- 
ing that if every nation in the world could 
be absolutely equally armed there would be 
no more international disputes. It is the 
balance of power principle. 

EQUALIZING ARMAMENTS DOESN’T MEAN PEACE 

But we have been struggling with this 
principle for some time in the international 
field, and we know that equalizing arma- 
ments or limiting armaments does not and 
cannot bring peace. The issues are far 
deeper and we are obliged to find some way 
in any dispute, no matter what its nature, 
to answer the question, “What is right and 
what is just, especially to protect the weak?” 
rather than, “Who can be strong enough ta 
win in a death struggle?” 

That is one reason we voted recently for 
optional adherence to the World Court, sur- 
rendering a measure of sovereignty—so that 
international disputes which are justiciable 
may be settled by judicial procedures and 
not by resort to arms. In labor-management 
disputes, on the other hand, we still func- 
tion under the so-called Wagner Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act. Well-mean- 
ing as it was, its effect has been to intensify 
the conflict—to raise barriers between em- 
ployers and employees and make them con- 
tending parties where they should be part- 
ners in a common enterprise to produce the 
necessities and luxuries of life for our Nation 
and the world. If we attempt further to 
equalize the brass knuckles instead of go- 
ing to the heart of the matter, which is to 
bring about understanding human relation- 
ships, we only extend the days of these diffi- 
culties and conflicts and ally ourselves with 
those insidious forces in our country which 
are aiming to divide us on the basis of class. 

So today American statesmanship finds it- 
self challenged—challenged to establish tri- 
bunals, call them labor courts or what you 
will, to which persons aggrieved can go, 
where their cases can be heard and justice 
done. We still can perfect and develop the 
voluntary collective-bargaining process; we 
still can support the mediation and concilia- 
tion service of the Labor Department; we 
still can call on the parties to the dispute 
to settle their differences between them- 
selves. But suppose when we come to the 
end of that road, we find that the inability 
of the parties themselves to settle their diffi- 
culties is going to lead to the impairment 
of the health and safety of our whole popu- 
lation, or large segments of it—is going to 
lead to a national paralysis of our eco- 
nomic life as in the case of a transportation 
strike or a coal strike or a steel strike? Then 
are we not justified in saying that this is a 
matier that concerns the public interest? 
Are we not justified in saying that the par- 
ties must settle this dispute among them- 
selves without stopping production and 
threatening our national life? 
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I believe we are. I believe that if they 
decline to do so within a reasonable time, on 
the initiative of the Government of the 
United States they should be brought before 
some properly composed tribunal, That tri- 
bunal would have jurisdiction definitely to 
say that concerted work stoppages would not 
be tolerated, and that, for at least a limited 
period, the parties must continue under such 
and such terms and be obligated within that 
period to come to an agreement. If they still 
were unable to agree, there should be a heavy 
penalty imposed on whichever party the 
court found to be at fault and whichever 
declined to cooperate with the award made. 
The court must have power to cite for con- 
tempt those who fail to obey its judgment, 
and to inflict such penalty as should be in- 
flicted on any of our citizens when they defy 
the power of government to protect all the 
people. À 
WE AVOID THE REAL QUESTION 

The whole issue can be summed up this 
way: we are confused because we do not 
courageously face the answer to a very simple 
question. We try to answer the question: 
“Who is right or who is economically 
strongest in a life and death struggle?" We 
should be trying to answer: “What is right 
and how can we do substantial justice under 
these conditions?” 

Many students of these matters are already 
developing criteria and formulae which 
properly could be applied in management- 
labor disputes where the parties cannot agree, 
These criteria and formulae can be developed, 
in my judgment, in the course of time into 
& code to govern management-labor rela- 
tions. I strongly favor the recommendation 
of President Truman that a committee be set 
up, composed of leaders of management, 
leaders of labor, and members of the Con- 
gress, who would explore the specific question 
of how we can develop such a labor code, to 
be applied only in cases where the parties are 
unable to get together themselves, and where 
a “national paralysis” threatens in conse- 
quence. 

However, I would oppose the appointment 
of a Commission that would simply go on a 
fishing expedition to review again the myriad 
of possible regulations that could be imposed 
on one party or the other. Neither am I 
desirous of developing further the equaliza- 
tion of “brass knuckles.” 

On a broader basis, I am profoundly in- 
terested in developing the right kind of en- 
vironment for the worker and his family in 
our American life; in the way he can receive 
a proper reward for his contribution to na- 
tional production; in the way he can be 
stimulated to be a part of the enterprise in 
which he is engaged by proper incentives, 
either for him individually or for his group 
of workers; in profit-sharing plans; in a 
satisfactory solution of the annual wage 
issue; in a proper handling of health and 
welfare funds—whether by individual indus- 
tries taking care of their own people, or by 
an expansion of our social security system; 
the whole question of profits; the question 
of lower prices so that all our people may 
participate in the fruits of our production 
and gain a higher standard of living; and 
similar suggestions which can be brought out 
in the consideration of our American free 
enterprise system. 

This is a matter that comes down to the 
simple but important problem of human 
relationships. The size of our industrial 
establishments has broken down the per- 
sonal “family” relationships of the smaller 
industries of bygone days. In dealing with 
people in the mass we unfortunately have 
been tending to treat labor as a commodity 
to be bought and sold for a price; a com- 
modity which, under the Wagner Act, is 
cold-bloodedly bargained for. We must find 
some way to correct this atmosphere of an- 
tagonism and come hack to recognition of 
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the principle that in order to attain the 
production we will need, for both the pros- 
perity of our country and of other countries, 
there must be a happy environment in which 
the individual works, and where he becomes 
enthusiastic about the quality and quantity 
of his industry’s output. It must be a part- 
nership principle; we must in some way see 
to it that management takes a more per- 
sonal interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of the workers, while the workers have a 
more personal understanding of the prob- 
lems of management. 
WE CAN PROGRESS 

These considerations may look a long way 
ahead and will, perhaps, be characterized as 
too idealistic and seeking the millennium, 
I am willing to accept that challenge because 
progress always has come from the leadership 
of those who “hitched their wagon to a 
star.“ We can progress even though we can- 
not attain immediate perfection. But first, 
we must put ourselves on the right road. 
All our legislation must be directed toward 
establishing ways and means of determining 
what is right in these controversies and put- 
ting an end to this continuing struggle of 
might. 

America cannot afford the luxury of di- 
vision among her people. The world looks 
to us for leadership because we have been 
the land of the free and as a free people we 
must maintain the principles of unity and 
equality of opportunity. Unless we lead, the 
other nations of the world are going to falter, 
Should we fail in a crisis such as the present, 
civilization may well be doomed. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in this 
connection I should like very much to 
point out that I come to the conclusion 
that, after all, the strike weapon, while 
we recognize it as a legitimate one, is a 
force weapon; it is a self-help weapon. 
The strike field is the only field I know 
of, in our life as a civilized Nation, where 
we tell the people on both sides of the 
controversy, “There is no way to settle 
your dispute except by determining who 
is the. strongest in a knock-down and 
drag-out fight.” If we know of no way 
of proceeding in such a case except to 
have the parties to the controversy de- 
termine which one is strongest, and if 
we are unable to proceed in any way 
other than by attempting to equalize the 
weight of the brass knuckles used by both 
sides in the controversy, and then letting 
them slug it out, it seems to me that 
we have not reached the proper approach 
to a statesmanlike solution of the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I think my friend, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas!] must 
admit that we must find a means of solv- 
ing this problem without calling for a 
resort to force. I think we must find 
a means of solving the problem by apply- 
ing the law of justice and right, and we 
must substitute it for the law of force. 
I believe that some day we must find a 
means of solving these problems with- 
out in any way trying to dictate the terms 
on which management and labor shall 
work together. I mention that simply 
in passing. As I have said, I think the 
article to which I have referred develops 
the whole argument on that point, 

Mr. President, I now come to certain 
general conclusions, and then I shall 
close my remarks. 

I am one of those who do not believe 
in punitive legislation in the field of 
labor-management relations. I am one 
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of those who do not believe in “tough” 
legislation in that field, if by the word 
“tough” we mean that we are trying in 
any way to cripple the union movement 
or to treat it unfairly. I believe pro- 
foundly in the union movement. I be- 
lieve that the workers must have the 
right to organize, and to select their own 
representatives, and to bargain. So, 
anything that would move toward crip- 
pling the union movement, as such, I 
would be opposed to. Therefore, I am, 
perhaps, somewhat more conservative 
than some of my colleagues in regard to 
the kind of legislation which I believe 
the Congress should pass. I am op- 
posed to breaking down the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act insofar as injunctions are 
concerned, except to permit the issuance 
of injunctions on the initiation of the 
Government, either through the Attor- 
ney General or through the National 
Labor Relations Board, under the pro- 
visions of the measure now before the 
Senate. 

I have opposed the fourth amend- 
ment, which has been offered on the 
floor of the Senate, and will be discussed 
before we finally dispose of the amend- 
ments, because it would permit the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act to be broken down 
to the extent of permitting injunctions 
to be issued at the request of private 
employers. I do not think we need go 
that far as yet, and I do not think we 
should do so until we have seen whether 
the problem in connection with second- 
ary boycotts or strikes of that nature 
can be worked out by means of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. I men- 
tion that point in passing. 

Mr. President, another matter involved 
in the present controversy is the obvious 
conflict between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor crafts-union approach to 
the problems and the CIO industry-wide 
approach. In our studies and in the tes- 
timony presented to the committee we 
found that some of the difficulties arise 
from the conflicts between those two 
points of view. The crafts-union group 
wish to maintain the integrity of that 
movement, and there is much to be said 
for it. The industry-wide groups, such 
as the CIO, take the other point of view. 
Consequently, there have been numer- 
ous jurisdictional disputes in which the 
employer is absolutely innocent, and yet 
he and the public have been made to 
suffer, even though they have had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the controversy 
or the causes of it. Such controversies 
are simply battles between two unions in 
an attempt to determine which one will 
gain the mastery in that field. That 
problem is one of the present difficulties. 
I hope it will be possible for us to deter- 
mine how best to resolve it. 

So, Mr. President, I come to the pro- 
cedure provided in the bill for studying 
the developments along those lines and 
ascertaining how the legislation in this 
field works and preparing to make im- 
provements in it. Such a provision is a 
most important step forward. In the 
course of the next several years of ex- 
perience we shall probably receive many 
suggestions in regard to what has worked 
well and what has not worked well and in 
regard to what should be repealed and 
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what should be strengthened, and no 
doubt we shall receive various sugges- 
tions in regard to provisions which 
should be enacted into law, as a result of 
studies which have been made with re- 
spect to increasing production and with 
respect to the relationships between 
management and labor. 

Mr. President, in closing my remarks, 
I must again express my regret at the 
unfortunate hysteria and misrepresenta- 
tion in regard to the purpose of the bill 
which is now under consideration. In 
my remarks I have tried to show that if 
ever a bill was written from the stand- 
point of a sincere attempt to find a prop- 
er solution for an important problem, 
that procedure has been followed in the 
case of the pending bill. 

I desire to pay a special tribute to 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], and to the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], 
who have given so much of their time 
in studying every possible approach to 
the solution of these problems and in 
working out the various legislative pro- 
posals in response to the suggestions 
which have been made. To that work 
they have devoted endless time and an 
infinite amount of patience. The com- 
mittee held hearings lasting several 
weeks, and during a period of several 
weeks thereafter the committee met in 
executive session. We who served on 
the committee went over every para- 
graph of the bill, and finally we reported 
to the Senate a bill which seems to cover 
every matter which we believe must be 
covered by legislation dealing with the 
problems which now confront us. 

Mr. President, I desire to ‘make a 
strong appeal to my colleagues in the 
Senate to support this bill. In doing so, 
of course, each one of us is entitled to 
vote as he pleases in regamd to the 
amendments, and each one of us is en- 
titled to decide which of the amend- 
ments he believes should be attached to 
the bill. I shall vote for three of the 
amendments; and, as I have previously 
said, I shall not vote for one of them. 

I hope that we shall be able to place 
before the country and before the Presi- 
dent for him to sign a bill which he will 
be glad to sign, and which hz will regard 
as a constructive piece of legislation and 
a statesmanlike approach to the solution 
of these perplexing problems, and a solu- 
tion of them which will be for the benefit 
of the people of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me before he 
takes his seat? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to join with the Senator from New Jer- 
sey in saying a word or two in regard 
to the right to strike. I realize that in 
speaking in regard to the right to strike 
one is playing with dynamite, because 
people very seldom hear or read all that 
one has to say on any particular subject, 
including that one. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I do not think any absolute right 
to strike was written into the law until 
the passage of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has said. Provision for that right 
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was included in that act as the result of 
a motion made on the floor of the Senate 
by a Member of the Senate. The provi- 
sion for it was not reported from the 
committee, as I recall. The provision to 
which I refer merely states that nothing 
in that act shall be regarded as denying 
the right to strike. 

Mr. President, to assume that there is 
such a thing as an absolute right to 
strike would, as the Senator from New 
Jersey pointed out, be likely to destroy all 
decent relationships between employees 
and industry, and probably would result 
in the destruction of the basic elements 
which hold society itself together. No 
law can provide any right at all, unless 
it is linked up with certain duties and 
responsibilities. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Utah for that state- 
ment. He is perfectly correct. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
when a man becomes an employee, he 
assumes some duties and some respon- 
sibilities. For him to interpret his right 
to strike as being an absolute right, en- 
titling him to quit work while the water 
is turned on in the plant, for instance, 
thus destroying his employer’s property, 
or for him to interpret the right to strike 
as permitting him to quit work while 
leaving in a mine certain equipment in 
such a way as to result in costly destruc- 
tion, would obviously be most improper. 
No person has a right to do such things, 
No one has a right to act against society. 
No one has a right to destroy it. 

All our liberties depend upon our be- 
ing free only to the extent that we do not 
interfere with the freedom of others. 
Any other kind of liberty will eventually 
mean no liberty at all. 

Mr, President, I hope that as a result 
of this discussion and our consideration 
of the law now proposed, there will come 
a realization of the obligations, duties, 
responsibilities, and the other finer 
things which go with citizenship, in order 
that our people may maintain the rights 
which make men free and independent 
and able to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Utah for the spirit of 
his remarks. I appreciate them very 
much. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks two editorials appearing in to- 
day’s newspapers, one in this morning’s 
Washington Post, entitled “Wayward 
Omnibus,” and another published in the 
Washington News of today entitled “Try- 
ing To Do Too Much,” both dealing with 
the pending bill. 

I wish to say that I agree completely 
with the observations made in the two 
editorials. ~ 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of April 30, 1947] 
WAYWARD OMNIBUS 

It is not necessary to give weight to all 
the political brickbats that are being thrown 
in the Senate to see the folly of sending to 
the White House a labor bill that President 
Truman would feel compelled to veto. Sena- 
tor ELLENDER directly charged that some of 
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his colleagues were trying to “toughen up” 
the bill so that the President would be com- 
pelled to reject it. We doubt that the charge 
is valid as against men like Senator TAFT 
and Batt and perhaps others who are press- 
ing for stiffening amendments. But if they 
are accorded full sincerity, the fact remains 
that the course they are pursuing may leave 
the country without any legislation at all on 
this subject, and that must be regarded as a 
policy of great recklessness. 

The surest means of avoiding a complete 
deadlock and another year of confusion in 
labor relations would be, as we have fre- 
quently noted, to divide the present omnibus 
bills into at least three parts. Some of the 
proposed reforms would thus go into effect 
with the President's blessing. At least one 
section and perhaps others would be vetoed, 
but that would merely give time for fuller 
study and refiection while the more impor- 
tant adjustments were being made. In re- 
newing his appeal for splitting the bill into 
four parts, Senator Morse seemed to realize 
that his plea was hopeless, yet he continued 
to make it as a matter of keeping the record 
straight. We, too, feel that if the current 
move for labor reforms comes a cropper, 
heavy responsibility for that outcome will 
fall upon Senator Tarr and others who have 
insisted on overcrowding too many diverse 
proposals into the bill. 

An alternative to dividing the bill would 
be a bipartisan conference at the White 
House for the purpose of exchanging views 
and working out a compromise that would 
be acceptable to Congress and the President. 
Many Republicans, of course, are loath to 
compromise. They feel that they have a 
mandate from the people to put through a 
rigorous and thoroughgoing labor reform 
bill. As a practical matter, however, they 
control only one branch of the Government, 
Unwillingness to compromise will probably 
result in complete defeat of their objective. 
Legislators who have the best interest of 
their country and their constituents at heart 
ought not to take such risks. Regardless of 
what the political consequences of another 
statement might be, the economic conse- 
quences would be grave. We think the 
American people expect something better of 
their legislative and executive leaders than 
deadlocks and confusion. They expect suf- 
ficient statesmanship to bring about.a meet- 
ing of minds on at least the basic essentials 
of a new labor relations law. If Congress does 
nothing.more to satisfy this demand than to 
pass a bill which the President feels he must 
veto, we do not see how it will be able to 
escape condemnation for ineptness. And 
that criticism would probably be no less 
severe than criticism of the President for 
thwarting labor reforms. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
80, 1947] 
TRYING TO DO TOO MUCH 

If corrective labor legislation is to become 
Federal law— 

Each branch of Congress must pass a bill 
(the House has passed one; the Senate is de- 
bating another). A conference committee 
then must take the two bills, reconcile their 
differences, and write them into a single 
measure. Both branches must approve the 
committee’s work, Finally, President Tru- 
man must sign the measure, or, if he refuses, 
2 to 1 votes must be mustered in both 
branches to pass over a veto. 

There probably are enough yotes in the 
House to override any veto. But there are 
not enough in the Senate to override a con- 
vincing veto. 

Mr. Truman could write a convincing veto 
of a measure as extreme as the House-passed 
bill. It includes, according to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, “virtually all 
of what management believes essential in the 
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public interest.” To us, this means that it 
goes too far. We distrust the NAM's opinion 
as to “all” that is essential, just as we chal- 
lenge the CIO and AFL inflexible opposition 
to any legislation whatsoever. 

The Senate has before it a milder bill, a 
product of study and compromise in its La- 
bor Committee. It is not namby-pamby. It 
provides for many urgently needed reforms. 
There is no assurance that Mr. Truman 
would sign ft, but it would give him no such 
reason for a convincing veto. And more 
Senators would vote to override a veto of it 
than of the tougher House bill. 

Senators Tarr and Batt and others are 
fighting for amendments to strengthen the 
Senate bill. If they win their fight, the prob- 
able result will be that no corrective labor 
legislation will become law in this session of 
Congress. House Republicans will be en- 
couraged to resist any toning down of their 
extreme measure in the conference commit- 
tee. And the bill finally sent to Mr. Truman 
will invite a veto which cannot be overridden 
in the Senate. 

We don’t agree with those who argue that 
this would put the President in a political 
hole. The country won't like it if he vetoes 
a labor bill that is manifestly sound and fair. 
But the country won't blame him for vetoing 
a bill that goes too far. It will blame the 
Republicans for sending him such a bill. 

No single piece of legislation is going to 
correct all the abuses, excesses, and bad prac- 
tices of the labor movement. Here, for the 
first time in years, Congress has a real op- 
portunity to correct many of them. It will 
be wiser and safer to do too little than to 
attempt too much and wind up with nothing 
done. 


JEWISH VOICE ON PALESTINE IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, today’s 
Evening Star carries the following head- 
line: “United States Group Reported 
Against Jewish Voice on Palestine in 
United Nations.” 

We all know that the Palestine ques- 
tion is now before the United Nations, I 
am sure that all of us have hoped, and 
still hope, that now that that tragic 
problem is before the.United Nations 
organization, there will at long last be a 
full and fair consideration of it and a de- 
cision which will do justice to those piti- 
ful, long-suffering people. 

I understand that unless there is some 
change in policy, the Jewish Agency, 
which for a long time has been the 
spokesman of the Jewish people in the 
expression of their aspirations, will not 
have an opportunity adequately to be 
heard in the United Nations organiza- 
tion. I should like to suggest that fun- 
damental justice and fair play require 
that a reasonable opportunity be given 
to the Jewish Agency to state the case 
for Palestine in the discussions about st 
in this session of the United Nations 
organization and in the meetings of any 
of its committees. The Arab members 
have had and will have full opportunity 
to state their position in the United Na- 
tions organization discussions, -Under 
the Charter of the United Nations there 
is no need to decide that Palestine is 
a state and that the Jewish Agency rep- 
resents a state, in order to give that 
Agency an opportunity to be heard in 
the discussions in the General Assembly. 
The United States’ representatives to the 
United Nations organization not only 
can, but should, I respectfully submit, 
take the position, on grounds of morals 
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and justice, that the Jewish Agency 
should have an opportunity to present 
its case. That does not imply in any way 
that the United States is prejudging the 
case either for itself or for anyone else. 
On the contrary, failure to give the Jewish 
Agency an opportunity to be heard 
would be unfair and unjust, and might 
well lead to the interpretation that the 
United States is prejudging the situation. 

Mr. President, the Jewish Agency is 
recognized in the Palestine Mandate as 
a public body representing the Jewish 
people of Palestine on all matters related 
to the Jewish National Home. 

I desire to express these views in order 
that they may receive whatever consid- 
eration our delegation to the United Na- 
tions organization may be disposed to 
give them, and in the hope that now 
that this problem for those tragic people 
is at long last before the United Nations 
organization, the Jewish agency, which 
has carried the burden of those people, 
may have a fair opportunity to be heard 
before the United Nations, because I feel 
that no fair and adequate consideration 
of the problem can be had without af- 
fording to that body an opportunity to 
express its views, based on its great 
knowledge in that field. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL FOR REGU- 
LATION OF WHALING—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. As in 
executive session, the Chair lays before 
the Senate, Executive P, Eightieth Con- 
gress, first session, a supplementary 
protocol for the regulation of whaling 
which was signed at London under date 
of March 3, 1947. Without objection 
the injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the supplemental protocol, and 
without objection the supplementary 
protocol together with the message from 
the President and the letter from the 
Under Secretary of State will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and printed in the Recorp. The Chair 
hears no objection, 

The supplementary protocol, together 
me the message and letter are as fol- 
ows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I trans- 
mit herewith a certified copy of a supple- 
mentary protocol for the regulation of whal- 
ing which was signed at London under date 
of March 3, 1947, This supplementary pro- 
tocol modifies the protocol signed at London 
November 26, 1945, amending in certain par- 
ticulars the International Agreement for the 
Regulation of Whaling signed at London June 
8, 1937, as amended by the protocols signed 
at London June 24, 1938 and February 7, 
1944, The supplementary protocol -was 
signed for the United States of America sub- 
ject to ratification,” and for Australia “sub- 
ject to approval,” Canada, Denmark, France, 
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New Zealand, Norway, the Union of South 
Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, a report made to me by the Acting 
Secretary of State explanatory of the pur- 
pose of the supplementary protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue Warre House, April 30, 1947. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report of the Acting Sec- 
retary of State. 2. Certified copy of supple- 
mental protocol, opened for signature at Lon- 
don March 3, 1947, for the regulation of 
whaling.) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 26, 1947. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of 
State, has the honor to lay before the Presi- 
dent for transmission to the Senate, to re- 
ceive the advice and consent of that body 
to ratification, if his judgment approve there- 
of, a certified copy of a supplementary pro- 
tocol for the regulation of whaling which 
was signed at London under date of March 
3, 1947. This supplementary protocol modi- 
fies the protocol signed at London, November 
26, 1945, amending in certain particulars the 
International Agreement for the Regulation 
of Whaling signed at London, June 8, 1937, 
as amended by the protocols signed at Lon- 
don June 24, 1938, and February 7, 1944. 
The supplementary protocol was signed at 


London for the United States of America ` 


“subject to ratification,” and for Australia 
“subject to approval,” Canada, Denmark, 
France, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The purpose of the supplementary proto- 
col is to bring into force in their entirety 
the provisions of the protocol of November 
26, 1945. 

Article 3 (1) of the protocol of 1945 stip- 
ulates taat that protocol shall enter into 
force in its entirety when the governments 
mentioned in the preamble thereof, namely, 
the United States of America, Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, shall 
have deposited their instruments of ratifi- 
cation or given notifications of accession, 
All of those governments except the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the Netherlands 
have deposited instruments of ratification 
of the protocol of 1945. Certain of its pro- 
visions (articles 2, 3, 4, 6 (i) and (2), 7, 
and 8) became effective, in accordance with 
the procedure established by article 8 (2), 
when instruments of ratification had been 
deposited by at least three of the signatory 
governments. Since instruments of ratifica- 
tion have not been deposited by the Gov- 
ernments of Mexico and the Netherlands, the 
provisions of articles 1, 5, and 6 (3) had not 
been brought into operation between any 
countries until the supplementary protocol 
of March 3, 1947, was signed. 

The articles of the protocol of 1945 which 
are brought into force by the supplemen- 
tary protocol contain provisions relating to 
a temporary extension in the period allotted 
for certain whaling activities. Article I pro- 
vides that the season during which factory 
ships and whale catchers operating with 
them may be used in taking and treating 
baleen whales shall be extended for an addi- 
tional month so as to cover the period from 
December 8, 1946, to April 7, 1947. If the 
protocol had not been brought into force in 
its entirety, the 1946-47 whaling season 
would have been governed by the stipula- 
tions of article 7 of the agreement of 1937, 
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which provides that each season shall ex- 
tend from December 8 of one year to March 7 
of the following year. 

Article 5 of the protocol of 1945 waives for 
the period from May 1 to October 31, 1947, 
the requirement contained in article 3 (2) 
of the protocol of 1938, concerning the use 
of factory ships as land stations when oper- 
ating within territorial waters. 

Paragraph (3) of article 6 of the protocol 
of 1945 defines certain expressions used in 
that protocol. 

The Senate, on July 30, 1946, gave its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification of the proto- 
col of 1945, and that protocol was ratified by 
the President on August 12, 1946. The in- 
strument of ratification was deposited with 
the Government of the United Kingdom on 
August 30, 1946, on which date the provisions 
specified in article 8 (2) became effective 
with respect to the United States of America. 

The supplementary protocol of March 3, 
1047, has two articles. Article I provides that, 
notwithstanding the provisions of article 
8 (1) of the protocol of 1945, that protocol 
shall come into force with respect to the 
governments on behalf of which the supple- 
mentary protocol is signed, immediately on 
its signature, This article removes the neces- 
sity for the deposit of ratifications of the 
protocol of 1945 by the Governments of Mex- 
ico and the Netherlands before all the pro- 
visions of the protocol of 1945 come into force, 
The Governments of Mexico and the Nether- 
lands, according to information received of- 
ficially by the Department, have given as- 
surances that the procedure provided for 
by the supplementary protocol for the pur- 
pose of bringing the protocol of 1945 into 
force in its entirety meets with their ap- 
proval. Article II relates to the duration of 
the period during which the supplementary 
protocol remained open for signature. In 
view of the constitutional processes of this 
Government with respect to treaties, the sig- 
nature of this supplementary protocol was 
made “subject to ratification” in order that 
the advice and consent of the Senate might 
be obtained with respect to this change in 
the procedure for fixing the effective date 
of the protocol of 1945 in its entirety. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Z DEAN ACHESON, 
Under Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROTOCOL 


The Governments of the Union of South 
Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, France, New Zealand, 
Norway, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, 

Having ratified or acceded to the Protocol 
signed in London on 26th November, 1945 
(hereinafter called The Protocol”), amend- 
ing the International Agreement for the Reg- 
ulation of Whaling signed in London on 8th 
June, 1937, as amended by the Protocols of 
24th June, 1938, and 7th February, 1944; 

Considering that it is provided under para- 
graph (i) of Article VIII of the Protocol that 
the Protocol shall come into force in its en- 
tirety when all the Governments referred to 
in the preamble of the Protocol shall have 
deposited their instruments of ratification or 
given notification of accession; 

Considering further that ratifications or 
accessions have been deposited on behalf of 
all the Governments referred to in the pre- 
amble of the Protocol with the exception of 
the Governments of Mexico and the Nether- 
lands; and 

Desiring that the Protocol should be 
brought into force in its entirety without 
awaiting ratification by the Governments of 
Mexico and the Netherlands; 
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Have decided to conclude a Supplementary 
Protocol for this purpose and have agreed as 
follows: is 

ARTICLE I 


Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (i) of Article VIII of the Protocol, the 
Protocol shall, on the signature of the pres- 
ent Supplementary Protocol, come into force 
with respect to the Governments signing the 
present Supplementary Protocol immediately 
upon signature by them. 


ARTICLE II 


The present Supplementary Protocol shall 
bear the date on which it is opened for sig- 
nature and shall remain open for signature 
for a period of 14 days thereafter. 

In witness whereof the Undersigned, duly 
authorised by their respective Governments, 
have signed the present Supplementary 
Protocol, done in London this 3rd day of 
March 1947 in a single copy, which shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and of which certi- 
fied- copies shall be transmitted to all the 
signatory Governments. 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

EUGENE K. SCALLAN. 

For the Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia: 

Subject to approval, 

JOHN A. BEASLEY, 

For the Government of Canada: 

N. A. ROBERTSON. 

For the Government of Denmark: 

E. REVENTLOW. 

For the Government of France: 

JEAN LE Roy. 

For the Government of New Zealand: 

W. J. JORDAN. 

For the Government of Norway: 

P. PREBENSEN. 

For the Government of the United King- 
dom: 

O. G. SARGENT. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

Subject to ratification. 

W. J. GALLMAN, 

For the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics: 

G. ZAROUBIN. 

Certified a true copy: 

[SEAL] E. J. PASSANT, 
Librarian and Keeper of the 

Papers at the Foreign Office. 
LONDON, 24 Mar. 1947. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if no 
other Senator desires to speak at this 
time, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess until 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 1, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 30 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service of the United States. 
of America: 

William M. Bates, of Missouri. 

Robert O. Blake, of California. 

Philip J. Halla, of Florida. 

Raymond J. Harris, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert S. Henderson, of New Jersey. 

Peter Hooper, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

Warren A. Kelsey, of Massachusetts. 

Bruce M. Lancaster, of Mississippi, 
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Miss Constance McCready, of Maryland. 
John B, McGrath, of Rhode Island. 
James D. Newton, of New York. 

Kenedon P. Steins, of Pennsylvania. 


JUDGE, UNITED States Cimcurr Court or 
APPEALS FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT 


Hon. John Caskie Collet, of Missouri, to 
be judge of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, vice Hon. 
Kimbrough Stone, retiring May 15, 1947, 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointments and promotions in the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service: 

To be assistant dental surgeons (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of first lieutenant), 
effective date of oath of office: 

Charles P. White 

Richard P. French 

Joseph W. Fridl 

To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of oath of office: 

Thomas J. Riley, Jr. 

Maurice Costello 

Peter J, Coccaro 

Senior surgeon to be medical director 
(equivalent to the Army rank of colonel): 

Henry A. Rasmussen, 

Surgeons to be senior surgeons (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of lieutenant colonel) : 

Samuel J. Hall 

Richard B. Holt 

Edgar W. Norris 

Surgeon to be temporary senior surgeon 
(equivalent to the Army rank of lieutenant 
colonel) : 

Marion B. Noyes 

Senior assistant surgeon to be temporary 
surgeon (equivalent to the Army rank of 
major): 

LeRoy R. Allen 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named employees of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to the positions 
indicated: 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of commander in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, frora the date indicated: 

Earl O. Heaton, May 1, 1947, 

To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with rank of lieutenant commander in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, from the date 
indicated: 

Lawrence W. Swanson, May 1, 1947. 

To be junior hydrographic and geodetic 
engineer with rank of lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
from the date indicated: 

Lewis V. Evans 8d, April 29, 1947. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Navy in the Corps, 
grades, and ranks hereinafter stated. 

The following-named officers to the ranks 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 
Indicates officers to be designated for EDO 

and SDO subsequent to acceptance of ap- 

pointment) 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


»Mather, Donald I. Theriault, Harold J. 
*Muller, Harry P. *Young, Horace 


ENSIGNS 


Acton, William D. Beckett, Philip E. 
Ambrosio, William Benson, William D. 
Andrich, Vincent J. Berglund, Burton E. 
Askew, George V. Berry, David P. L. 
Aydelott, William L“ Beyer, Delbert A, 
Ayers, George L“, Ir. Blair, James A. 
Bailey, Ralston Botten, Ralph D. 
Banks, Charles A, Brown, Glenn H., Jr. 
Barnes, Jerald D. Cantu, Joseph V. 
Beatle, Ralph H. Carder, Frank B. 
*Beck, Preston E. Carroll, Charles J., Jr. 
Becker, Terrill F. Clark, Carroll D. 


Collins, John J. 
Collins, Wayne D. 
Corbett, James F. 
Corey, Richard A. 
Cover, John H. 

Coyle, Arthur J. 
Coyne, Philip G. 
Cunningham, Patrick 


F. 
D’Albora, Duilo 
Davenport, erman P., 
Jr. 
David, Floyd J. 
Davila, Daniel I. 
De Baets, Donald J. 
Deffenbaugh, Robert 
M. 


Delaney, Henry L, 
Dickey, John L. 
Dionne, Robert J. 
Dolan, Eugene F. 
Dorman, Alvin E. 
Dorroh, Ray P. 
*Droz, John F. 
Ea holtz, Galen M. 
Edrington, Frank R. 
Eckman, Charles J. 
Egli, Clayton J. 
Eldridge, Richard A. 
Essert, Antone 
Evans, Donald W. 
Evans, Thomas G., Jr, 
*Everett, Clayton F. 
Fenby, Charles C. 
Finke, Gordon R. 
Finley, Howard B., Jr. 
*Fisher, Rober: E. 
Forehand, Wendell Ç. 
Fritsch, Edward C., Jr. 
Garver, Richard E. 
Girard, Jean L. 
Godfrey, Earl F. 
Gohr, Robert B. 
Goodman, Louis R. 
*Graham, Archibald 
„G“, Jr. 
*Groom, Ralph A. 
Gullett, John H. 
Hall, John C. 
Hanley, Richard J. 
Harper, Horace D. 
Hartman, Richard V. 
Hatheway, Valentine 
J., Jr. 
Hedbawny, Edward J. 
*Henderson, James W 
Holbrook, Jack G. 
Hook, John C. 
Hough, William L. 
*Howard, Cornelius 
S., Jr. 
*Howard, Herbert B. 
Howard, Sam R. 
Hulka, Edward H. 
*Hunsicker, Charles, 
Jr. 
*Hutchinson, Harold 
Huval, Willard R. 
*Jacobs, Benjamin P. 
Jermann, Donald R. 
Johnson, Charies E. 
Johnson, Clarence R. 
Jones, Theodore 
Kauffman, Harry R. 
Kent, Robert B. 
Kiernan, Francis J. 
Kile, Newton A., Jr. 
Killingbeck, William 
E. 
Knudson, Angus J. 
Koons, Jack L. 
*Kralik, William F. 
*Krouse, Gale E. 
*Kurtz, George P. 
Lake, Jarrett T., Jr. 
Laughlin, George W. 
Leslie, David A. 
Lewis, Frederick E. 


Lindgren, George B. 
Lococo, Salvadore 
Loranger, Donald 
Lynch, James 
Malan, Max E. 
*Margolf, riga L. 
Marks, Earl J., Jr. 
Martin, William H., Jr. 
Maxwell, Jack A. 
McAdams, Robert B. 
McConnel, Joseph E. 
McDaniel, Charles B. 
*McKinney, Harold W. 
McVay, Kenneth M. 
Melton, John B., Jr. 
Menconi, Harry E., Jr, 
Merritt, John A., 3d 
Miles, Bernard L. 
Miles, Neagle W. 
Mills, Allan W. 
Mix, Robert W. 
Moore, Willard H. 
Morisrty, Norbert L. 
Morris, Evan D. 
Morris, John R. 
Mottarella, Victor G. 
Murphy, William F. 
*Nardone, Henry J. 
*Neill, Eugene R. 
Neth, Robert L. 
Nicolais, Anthony L. 
O'Connell, Thomas A. 
Orton, Robert D. 
Parr, Charles W. 
Perdue, Uley F. 
*Plattner, Francis B. 
Price, Kenneth W. 
Rapacz, Edwardus 
Ratliff, John “H” 
*Reed, Richard C. 
*Rich, Charles A. 
Rich, Harold G. 
Rooke, William A. 
Rose, Charles J. 
Schneider, Robert F. 
J. 
Schnopp, Robert W. 
Schock, Robert E. 
Shea, John 
Small, Rufus C. 
Smith, Billie E. 
Smith, Charles W, 
Smith, Gordon C. 
Smith, John 
Spaulding, John I. 
Stanley, George M. 
Steadley, William A. 
Stecker, Kenneth W. 
Stephens, Jerrel D. 
Stevenson, Norman M. 
Stockstill, Peter T. 
Storey, Richard E. 
Stowitts, Emory V. P., 
Je. 
Swanson, Hjalmer E. 
Tefft, William V., 2d 
Thomas, John 
*Thompson, James B., 
Jr. 
Thomson, Robert G., 
Jr. 
*Thorpe, Milton W. 
Trout, Roscoe L. 
Truesdale, Francis E. 
Van Hoomissen, Vin- 
cent F. P. 
Voorheese, Jack R. 
Walsh, Francis R., Jr. 
Warriner, Victor G. 
*Watson, John M. 
Welch, Paul R. 
Wheeler, William L. 
Whittemore, John B. 
Wilson, William D. 
Wysocki, Walter J. 
Zeigler, Richard E. 
ane erman, Chester 
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The following-named officers to the grades ! 
and ranks indicated in the Medical Corps of 


the Navy: 


ASSISTANT SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Bond, Victor P. 
Cleary, James F., Jr. 
Conley, John L. 
Gundelfinger, 
min F. 
Hagelstein, Arthur A. 


McCann, Eugene C. 
McCarthy, Robert J. 
Meyer, Frederick W., 


Benja- Jr. 


Savage, Charles 
Schefien, Albert E. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Supply Corps of 


the Navy: 


ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 


Arrigo, Anthony J. 
Bevan, Loren R, 


Monahan, Edward F. 
Nunn, Enoch W. 


Bigham, Robert G., Jr.Ooyman, John G., 34 


Cohen, John F. 
Dellinger, Charley P. 
Dorion, William E. 
Downey, James G. 
Duffie, Hubert W. 
Farrell, George, 3d 
Fitzpatrick, Julius W. 
Hauck, Richard H. 
Hix, Charles F. 

Hiza, John 
Johnson, Karl A. 
Keenan, Joseph I. 


Pierce, James M. 
Pluto, Raymond J. 
Reeves, James F., Jr. 
Rocque, Paul F. 
Ross, Joel E. 

Tice, “J” P. 

Tippin, Jesse R. 
Tripp, Charles J. 
Walker, Hinton C. 
Wasko, Andrew J. 
Wilson, Robert W. 
Zelinski, William E, 


Kolinsky, Jaromir J. „Bentley, William R. 


Larsen, Russell W. 

Martin, Donald V. 

McDonald, 
O., Jr. 


Corley, James O. 
Kurek, Edward L. 


Raymond Toll, David R. 


Wallis, Eslie D. 


McMullen, Marvin E. 


The following- named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy: 

ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEER WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Marra, Peter S. 

ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 

Allen, Max H. 

Mallory, Charles W. 

Andrews, James D. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Blackwood, Robert M. Siemer, Harold N. 
Gleisten, Howard P. Steinauer. Jerome J. 
Harwood, Richard C. Stoopack, Jerome C. 
Hudec, Ernest P. Van Damm, Vincent W. 
Mitchell, Edward C. Wemple, Clifton L“ 
Rumming, Ray C. Williams, Robert M. 
Secrest, Robert H. 


The following-named officers to the rank of 
commissioned warrant officers in the Navy in 
the grades indicated: 

CHIEF BOATSWAINS 
Panks, Ned V. MeMillan, Donald J. 
Eddy, Harold B. Proback, Nicholas 
Elder, David A. Robinson, Robert 
Hambley, Louis C. Schuhmacher, John E. 
Hima, Dennis Smith, Forrest E. 
Jones, Leslie Trapp, Robert I. 
CHIEF MACHINISTS 
Banks, Milton W. McGahee, Esli M. 
Howell, Gerald U. Ritter, Preston R. 
CHIEF PHARMACISTS 


Kibsgaard, Henry 
Novak, Louis 


The following-named officer to the rank 
indicated in the line of the Navy, to correct 
spelling of name as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 

ENSIGN 


Hannah, Glyde B. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1947 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Donald Scott McAlpine, former 
pastor of Mariners Harbor Baptist 
Church, Staten Island, N. V., offered the 
following prayer: 


O Thou infinite and perfect Spirit in 
whom all things have their source, sup- 
port, and end, Thou who hast given 
eternal life to those who believe in Thy 
son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, we pray that 
all who humbly seek Thee this day may 
know that Thou dost hear them. Thou 
God of gracious wisdom, who hast given 
us even the right to choose the wrong, 
help us to shorten the days of our les- 
sons and soon to shape our minds into 
unison with Thy divine purpose. Thus 
may we hasten the time when Thy will 
shall be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
and the nations of this world become the 
kingdom of our God and His Christ, to 
whom be glory and honor, majesty and 
power, both now and evermore. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RELIEF ASSISTANCE TO PEOPLE OF 
COUNTRIES DEVASTATED BY WAR 


The SPEAKER. , The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) provid- 
ing for relief assistance to the people of 
countries devastated by war. 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment upon which a separate vote is de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 4, after not to exceed” 
strike out “$350,000,000" and insert 
200,000,000.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, the House di- 
vided and there were—ayes 51, noes 37. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Doorkeeper will 
close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms 
will notify absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 225, nays 165, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 44] 
YEAS—225 

Abernethy Bender Busbey 
Allen, Calif. Bennett, Mich. Butler 
Allen, La. Bennett,Mo. Byrnes, Wis. 
Almond Bishop Case, S. Dak. 
Andersen, Blackney Chenoweth 

H. Carl Boggs, Del. Chlperfleld 
Anderson, Calif. Bolton Church 
Andresen, Bradley, Calif. Clevenger 

August H. Bradley, Mich. Clippinger 
Angell Bramblett Coffin 
Arends Brehm Cole, Kans, 
Arnold Brooks Cole, Mo. 
Auchincloss Brophy Cox 
Banta Brown, Ohio Cravens 
Barden Buck Crawford 
Barrett Buffett Crow 
en Mass. Burke Cunningham 

Burleson Curtis 


Dague Jones, Ohio 
Davis, Ga Jones, Wash. 
Dawson, Utah Jonkman 
Devitt Kean 
D'Ewart Kearney 
Dirksen Kearns 
Dolliver Keefe 
Dondero Kersten, Wis. 
Dorn Kilburn 
Doughton Knutson 
Elliott Kunkel 
Ellis Landis 
Elsaesser Larcade 
Elston Latham 
Engel, Mich. LeCompte 
Engle, Calif. LeFevre 
Fellows Lemke 
Fenton Lewis 
Fisher Love 
Fletcher Lucas 
Foote McConnell 
Gamble McCowen 
Gathings McDonough 
Gavin McDowell 
Gearhart McGarvey 
Gillette McGregor 
Gillie McMahon 
Gof McMillen, III. 
Goodwin Maloney 
Graham Martin, Iowa 
Grant, Ind Mason 
Griffiths Moyer 
Gross Michener 
Gwinn, N.Y. Miller, Md. 
Gwynne, Iowa Miller, Nebr. 
Hagen Mundt 
Hale Murray, Tenn, 
Hall, Murray, Wis. 

Edwin ArthurNodar 
Hall, Norblad 

Leonard W. O'Hara 
Halleck O’Konski 
Hand Pace 
Hardy Passman 
Harness, Ind Phillips, Calif. 
Harrison Phillips, Tenn, 
Herter Ploeser 
Hess Plumley 
Hill Ramey 
Hoeven Rankin 
Holmes Redden 
Hope Reed, III 
Horan Reed, N. Y 
Huil 
Jenison Reeves 
Jenkins, Ohio Rich 
Jensen Rivers 
Johnson, III. Rizley 
Johnson, Ind. Robertson 

NAYS—165 

Albert Eaton 
Andrews, Ala. Eberharter 
Andrews, N. Y. Evins 
Bakewell Fallon 
Bates, Ky. Feighan 
Battle Fernandez 
Beckworth Flannagan 

1 Fogarty 
Biatnik Forand 
Bloom Fulton 
Boggs, La Gary 
Bonner Gordon 
Boykin Gore 
Brown, Ga Gorski 
Bryson Gossett 
Buchanan Granger 
Byrne, N. Y Grant, Ala. 
Camp Gregory 
Canfield Harless, Ariz. 
Cannon Havenner 
Case, N. J. Hays 
Chadwick Hedrick 
Chapman Heffernan 
Chelf Hendricks 
Clark Heselton 
Clason Hinshaw 
Cole, N. Y. Hobbs 
Combs Holifield 
Cooley Huber 
Cocper Jackson, Calif. 
Corbett Jackson, Wash. 
Coudert Jarman 
Courtney Javits 
Crosser Jenkins, Pa. 
Davis, Tenn, Johnson, Calif. 
Deane Johnson, Okla. 
Delaney Johnson, Tex. 
Dingell Jones, Ala. 
Donohue Jones, N. C. 
Douglas Judd 
Drewry Karsten, Mo. 
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Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Okla. 
Scoblick 


Scott, Hardie 
Scott, 

Hugh D., Jr. 
Scrivner 
Seely-Brown 
Shater 
Short 
Simpson, Ill. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Chio 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Stanley 
Stefan 
Stevenson 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Sundstrom 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Teague 
Thomas, N. J. 
Thomas, Tex. 
Tibbott 
Towe 


Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 


Worle: 


McCormack 
McMillan, S. O. 
MacKinnon 
Madden 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Mansfield, 

Mont. 
Marcantonio 
Mathews 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Conn. 
Mills 
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Patterson Rains Smith, Maine 
Peden Rayburn Smith, Va. 
Peterson Rayflel Snyder 
Pfeifer Richards Somers 
Philbin Riehiman Spence 
Pickett Riley Stigler 
Poage Rogers, Fla Thomason 
Potts Rooney Tollefson 
Poulson Sabath Trimble 
Powell Sadlak Wadsworth 
Preston Sadowski Walter 
Price, Fla Sasscer Wilson, Tex. 
Price, III. Sheppard Zimmerman 
Priest Sikes 
Rabin Smathers 

NOT VOTING—41 
Allen, III Ellsworth King 
Bland Polger Macy 
Buckley Puller Mansfield, Tex. 
Bulwinkle Gallagher Meade, Ky. 
Carroll Gerlach Meade, Md. 
Carson Gifford Mitchell 
Celler Harris Morrison 
Clements Bart Morton 
Colmer Hartley Norrell 
Cotton Hébert Norton 
D'Alesandro Hofman Schwabe, Mo. 
Dawson, III. Howell Vinson 
Domengeaux Jennings West 
Durham Kefauver 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Schwabe of Missouri for, with Mr. 
D'Alesandro against. 

Mr. Howell for, with Mrs. Norton against. 

Mr. Norrell for, with Mr. Vinson against, 

Mr. Cotton for, with Mr, King against, 

Mr. Hartley for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Meade of Kentucky for, with Mr. 
Meade of Maryland against, 


General pairs until further notice: 


Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Macy with Mr. Folger. 

Mr. Carson with Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Fuller with Mr. Kefauver. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Domengeaux. 


Mr. Worcorr changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. REDDEN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment on which a 
separate vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, after line 8, add a new sentence 
as follows: 

“Provided, That none of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated herein shall be ex- 
pended in or used for such relief assistance 
in those countries whose governments are 
dominated by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics unless the governments of the 
countries covered by this amendment agree 
to the following regulations which are here- 
by declared to be applicable to every country 
receiving aid under this act. 

“The State Department shall establish and 
maintain out of the funds herein author- 
ized for appropriation a relief-distribution 
mission for each of the countries receiving 
aid under this act. This relief-distribution 
mission shall be comprised solely of Ameri- 
can citizens who shall have been approved 
as to loyalty and security by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. These missions 
shall have direct supervision and control 
of relief supplies in each country and when 
it is deemed desirable by the American au- 
thorities administering the provisions of 
this act these relief missions shall be em- 
powered to retain possession of these sup- 
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plies up to the city or local community where 
our relief supplies are actually made avail- 
able to the ultimate consumers.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 324, nays 75, not voting 32, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 45] 
YEAS—324 
Abernethy Devitt Kean 
bert D'Ewart Kearney 
Allen, Calif. Dirksen 
Allen, La. Dolliver Keating 
Almond Dondero Keefe 
Andersen, Donohue Kerr 
H. Dorn Kersten, Wis. 
Anderson, Calif. Doughton Kilburn 
Andresen, Knutson 
August H. Eaton Kunkel 
Andrews, Ala. Elliott Landis 
Andrews, N. Y. Ellis Lanham 
Angell Elsaesser Larcade 
Arends Elston Latham 
Arnold Engel, Mich. Lea 
Auchincloss Engle, Calif. LeCompte 
Bakewell LeFevre 
Banta Fallon Lemke 
Barden Fellows Lewis 
Fenton Lodge 
Bates, Ky. Fernandez Love 
Bates, Mass. Fisher Lucas 
Be; Fletcher Lusk 
Bell McConnell 
er ton 
Bennett, Mich. Gamble McDonough 
Bennett, Mo. Gathings McDowell 
Bishop Gavin McGarvey 
Blackney Gearhart McGregor 
Blatnik Gillette McMahon 
Boggs, Del. Gillie 
Boggs, jig McMillen, TI 
Bolton 
Bonner Graham Maloney 
Boykin Granger Mansfield, 
Bradley, Calif. Grant, Ala Mont. 
Bradley, Mich. Grant, Ind. 
Bramblett regory Mason 
Brehm Griffiths Mathews 
Brooks Gross Meade, Md. 
Brophy Gwinn, N.Y. Meyer 
Brown, Ga. Gwynne, Iowa. Michener 
„ 0 Hagen Miller, Conn. 
Bryson Hale Miller, Md. 
Buck Hall, Miller, Nebr. 
Buffett Edwin Arthur Mills 
Burke š Morrison 
Burleson Leonard W. Muhlenberg 
Busbey Halleck Mundt 
Butler Hand 
Byrnes, Wis. Hardy Murray, Tenn, 
Camp Harless, Ariz, Murray, Wis, 
Canfield Harness, Ind. Nixon 
Cannon Harris Nodar 
Case, N. J. Harrison Norblad 
Case, S. Dak. Hays Norrell 
Chadwick Hébert O'Brien 
Chapman Hendricks O'Hára 
Chelf Herter O'Konski 
Chi Owens 
Chiperfield Hess Pace 
Church Hil Passman 
Clason Hoeven Patman 
Clevenger Hoffman Patterson 
Clippinger Holifield Peden 
Coffin Holmes Philbin 
Cole, Kans. Hope Phillips, Calif, 
Cole, Mo. Horan Phillips, Tenn, 
Cole, N. Y. Hull Pickett 
Colmer Jackson, Calif. Ploeser 
Cooley Jackson, Wash. Plumley 
Cooper fenison 
Corbett Jenkins, Ohio Potts 
Coudert Jenkins, Pa Poulson 
Cox Jennings Preston 
Cravens Jensen Price, Fia. 
Crawford Johnson, Calif. Ramey 
Crow Johnson, III Rankin 
J Ind. Redden 
Curtis Johnson, Okla. Reed, Ill 
Dague Jones, N. O. Reed, N. Y. 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Ohio Rees 
Davis, Tenn. Jones, Reeves 
Dawson, Utah J Rich 
Judd Riehlman 
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Riley Sikes 
Rivers Simpson, Il. 
Rizley Simpson, Pa. Van Zandt 
Robertson Smathers Vorys 
Robsion Smith, Kans. Vursell 
Rockwell Smith,Maine Wadsworth 
Rogers, Fla. Smith, Ohio Walter 
Rogers, Smith, Wis. Weichel 
Rohrbough Snyder Welch 
Ross Springer West 
Russell Stanley Wheeler 
Sadlak Stefan Whitten 
St. George Stevenson Whittington 
Sanborn Stockman Wigglesworth 
Sarbacher Stratton Wiliams 
Sundstrom Wilson, Ind 
Schwabe, Okla. Taber Wilson, Tex 
Scoblick Talle Winstead 
Scott, Hardie Taylor Wolcott 
Scott, T Wolverton 
Hugh D., Jr. Thomas, N.J food 
Scrivner Thomas, Tex. Woodruff 
Seely-Brown Tibbott Worley 
Shafer Tollefson Youngblood 
Short Zimmerman 
NAYS—"75 
Battle Heffernan Miller, Calif. 
Hobbs Monroney 
Bloom Huber Morgan 
Buchanan Jarman Morris 
Byrne, N. Y. Javits O'Toole 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Peterson 
Clark Jones, Ala, Pfeifer 
Combs Karsten, Mo Powell 
Courtney Kee Price, III. 
Crosser Kelley 
Delaney Rabin 
Dingell Keogh Rains 
Douglas Kilday Rayburn 
Kirwan Rayfiel 
Feighan Klein Richards 
Flannagan Lane Rooney 
Fogarty Lesinski Sabath 
Forand Lyle Sadowski 
Lynch 
Gordon McCormack Smith. Va. 
Gore Madden 
Gorski Mahon Spence 
Gossett Stigler 
Havenner Marcantonio Thomason 
Hedrick Merrow Trimble 
NOT VOTING—32 
Allen, II Durham Kefauver 
Bland Ellsworth 
Buckley Folger 
Bulwinkle Fuller Mansfield, Tex. 
er Meade, Ky. 
Celler Gerlach tchell 
Clements Gifford Morton 
Cotton Hart Norton 
D'Alesandro Hartley Schwabe, Mo 
Dawson, I. Hinshaw 
Domengeaux Howell 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time and was 
read the third time. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any Member 
on the minority side who wishes to offer 
a motion to recommit? 

Is the gentleman from Wisconsin op- 
posed to the joint resolution? 

Mr. ORKONSKI. In its present form, 
emphatically yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A motion to recommit offered by Mr. 
O’EKonsxt: 

Mr. O'Konsxr moves that the bill, House 
Joint Resolution 134, be sent back to the 
Foreign Affairs Committee for further study 
and until such time as Secretary of State 
Marshall has had opportunity to reorganize 
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the State Department to conform with a truly 
anticommunistic policy and until such time 
as President Truman has had opportunity 
to reorganize the executive branch of our 
Government to conform to a truly anti- 
communistic policy. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 333, nays 66, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 30, as follows: 


[Roll No. 46] 
YEAS—332 

Albert Curtis Holifield 
Allen, Calif. Dague Holmes 
Allen. La. Davis, Ga. Hope 
Almona Davis, Tenn. Horan 
Andersen, Dawson, Utah Huber 

H. Carl Deane Jackson, Calif. 
Anderson, Calif. Delaney Jackson, Wash 
Andresen, Devitt Jarman 

August H. D'Ewart Javits 
Andrews, Ala. Dingell Jenison 
Andrews, N. Y. Dirksen Jenkins, Ohio 
Angell Dolliver Jenkins, Pa. 
Arends Dondero Jennings 
Arnold Donohue Jensen 
Auchincloss Doughton Johnson, Calif. 
Bakewell Dougias Johnson, Okla 
Barden Drewry Johnson, Tex 
Barrett Eaton Jones, Alg 
Bates, Ky. Eberharter Jones, N.C. 
Bates. Mass. Elliott Jones, Wash 
Battle Jonkman 
Beall Elston Judd 
Beckworth Engel, Mich Karsten, Mo 

ll Engle, Kean 

Bender Evins Kearney 
Blackney Fallon Keating 
Blatnik Feighan Kee 
Bloom Fellows Keefe 
Boggs, Del Fenton Kelley 
Boggs, La. Fernandez Kennedy 
Bolton Fisher Keogh 
Bonner Flannagan Kerr 
Boykin Fletcher Kersten, Wis. 
Bradley, Calif. Fogarty Kilburn 
Bramblett Foote Kilday 
Brehm Forand Kirwan 
Brooks Fulton Klein 
Brophy Gamble Kunkel 
Brown, Ga. Gary Lane 
Brown, Ohio Gearhart Lanham 
Bryzon Gillie Latham 
Buchanan Goff Lea 

uck Goodwin LeCompte 
Buckley Gordon LeFevre 
Burke Gore Lesinski 
Busbey Gorski Lewis 
Butler ssett 
Byrne, N. Y. Granger Love 
Byrnes, Wis. Grant, Ala Lusk 
Camp Grant, Ind. Lyle 
Canfield Gregory Lynch 
Cannon Griffiths icConnell 
Carroll Gross McCormack 
Case, N. J. Gwynne, Iowa McCowen 
Case, S. Dak Hagen McDonough 
Chadw: Hale McDowell 
Chapman Hall, McGarvey 
Chelf Edwin Arthur McMillan, S. C. 
Chenoweth Hall, McMillen, II. 
Chiperfield L 
Church Halleck Madden 
Clark Hardy Mahon 
Clason Harless, Ariz. 
Coffin Harris Mansfield, 
Cole, Kans. Havenner Mont. 
Cole, Mo ys Marcantonio 
Cole, N. Y. Hébert Martin, Iowa 
Combs Hedrick Mathews 
Cooley Heffernan Meade, Md. 
Cooper Hendricks Merrow 
Corbett Herter Meyer 
Coudert Heselton Michener 
Courtney Hess Miller, Calif. 
Cox HII Miller, Conn, 
Crosser Hinshaw Miller, Md. 
Crow Hobbs Miller, Nebr. 
Cunningham Hoeven Mills 


Monroney Ramey Smith, Va, 
Morgan Rayburn Smith, Wis. 
Morris Rayfiel Snyder 
Morrison Redden Somers 
Muhlenberg Reed, III Spence 
Mundt Rees Stefan 
Murdock Richards Stevenson 
Murray, Tenn. Riehlman Stigler 
Murray, Wis. Riley Stratton 
Nixon Rivers Sundstrom 
Nodar Rizley Taber 
Norblad Robertson Talle 
O'Brien Robsion Taylor 
O'Hara Rockwell Thomas, N. J. 
O'Toole Rogers, Fla. Thomason 
ens Rogers, Mass Tibbott 
Pace Rohrbough Tollefson 
Patman Rooney Towe 
Patterson Ross Trimble 
Peden Russell Twyman 
Peterson Sabath Vail 
Pfeifer Sadlak Van Zandt 
Philbin Sadowski Vorys 
Phillips, Calif. St. George Wadsworth 
Ploeser janborn Walter 
Plumley Sasscer Welchel 
Poage Scoblick Welch 
Potts Scott,Hardie West 
Poulson tt, Whittington 
Powell Hugh D., Ir. Wigglesworth 
Preston Seely-Brown Wilson, Ind. 
Price, Fla. Sheppard Wilson. Tex, 
Price, IN. Sikes Wolcott 
Priest Simpson, Pa, Wolverton 
Rabin Smathers Worley 
Rains Smith,Maine Zimmerman 
NAYS—66 

Abernethy Hoffman Rich 
Banta Hull Sarbacher 
Bennett, Mich. Johnson, III. Schwabe, Okla. 
Bennett, Mo. Johnson, Ind. Scrivner 
Bishop Jones, Ohio Shafer 
Bradley, Mich. Kearns Short 
Buffett Knutson Simpson. II. 
Burleson Larcade Smith, Kans, 
Clevenger Lemke Smith, Ohlo 
Clippinger Lucas Springer 
Colmer McGregor Stanley 
Cravens McMahon Stockman 
Crawford Maloney Teague 
Dorn Mason Thomas, Tex. 
Ellis Norrell Vureell 
Gathings O'Konski Wheeler 
Gavin Passman Whitten 
Gillette Phillips, Tenn. Williams 
Graham Pickett Winstead 
Hand Rankin Wood 
Harness, Ind. Reed, N. Y. Woodruff 
Harrison Reeves Youngblood 

ANSWERED “PRESENT”—2 

Landis Schwabe, Mo. 

NOT VOTING—30 

Allen, II Durham Howell 
Bland Ellsworth Kefauver 
Bulwinkle Folger King 
Carson Fuller Macy 
Celler Gallagher Mansfield, Tex. 
Clements Gerlach Meade, Ky. 
Cotton Gifford Mitchell 
D'Alesandro Gwinn, N.Y Morton 
Dawson, III Hart Norton 
Domengeaux Hartley Vinson 


So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Howell for, with Mr. Schwabe of Mis- 


souri against. 
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Mr. Cotton for, with Mr. Landis against. 


Additional general pairs: 
Allen of Illinois with Mr. D'Alesandro. 


Mr. 


Mr. Carson with Mrs. Norton. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hartley vith Mr. Folger. 
Gifford with Mr. King. 
Macy with Mr. Hart. 
Mitchell with Mr. Domengeaux. 


Mr. Ellsworth with Mr. Kefauver. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Puller with Mr. Vinson. 
Gallagher with Mr. Durham. 


Mr. Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Bul- 
winkle. 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Corron. If he were 


present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
five legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on House Joint Resolu- 
tion 153. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement by Mr. 
Dulles. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include several 
quotations. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS AT THIS POINT 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted against this measure to 
provide $200,000,000 in further relief to 
foreign countries. I did so with reluc- 
tance because I know something of their 
need. I have, over the years, tried to be 
liberal with the less fortunate peoples of 
other lands, I have voted for much of 
some $15,000,000,000 in assistance we 
have extended them or are being asked to 
extend. But, there are conditions un 
which I must, to satisfy my feeling of ¢b- 
ligation to America, draw the line. 

The pending measure is a blank check 
written in the dark. It would give the 
President authority through a commis- 
sion he appoints, to spend this money 
where he desires and the State Depart- 
ment has already told us that if it has its 
way it plans to spend a lot, of it in Po- 
land, Hungary, and other Russian-domi- 
nated countries. The administration 
asks us to help these Communist states 
and in the next breath to vote money for 
Greece and Turkey to stop communism. 
These Russian-dominated states are pay- 
ing reparations to Russia. Any assist- 
ance from us puts us in a position of 
helping to pay those reparations. It is 
an inconsistent and foolish policy. This 
money will be used as our other assistance 
has been used, to entrench the Com- 
munists who distribute it abroad and to 
punish helpless and needy peoples who 
do not bow down to these Communists 
to whom we give authority to distribute 
the relief. 

It is admitted by the State Depart- 
ment that no other nation is helping us 
to assume the burden of feeding the 
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world. It is admitted that the sum now 
requested is an estimate, “picked out of 
the air.” The tax money necessary to 
total this vast amount cannot be picked 
out of the air. It will have to be picked 
out of the pockets of my constituents in 
high taxes and high prices. Yes, high 
prices, As long as our Government is 
buying vast quantities of food and cloth- 
ing to give to people who ought to go to 
work to supply their own instead of 
waiting for more checks from Uncle Sam, 
just that long will scarcities be continued 
in this country and the unreasonably 
high prices which go with scarcity. I 
hear a lot said by the politicians about 
business and labor being to blame for 
high prices. The greatest guilt for high 
prices belongs to the Government, In 
1940, before the war, we had $7,848,000,- 
000 of currency in circulation. Today we 
have $28,303,507,000 in circulation or 
about four times as much as six short 
years ago. Is it any wonder that prices 
have gone up or that money has become 
cheaper and will buy less? This money 
is printed to cover unnecessary Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

Some effort has been made here to 
satisfy objections to this bill by amend- 
ment. These efforts fall far short of pro- 
tection of this country’s best interests and 
simply continue the policy of pauperiz- 
ing other countries and spreading a 
spendthrift New Deal around the world. 
I am against it. I want to see taxes re- 
duced, the budget balanced, the national 
debt reduced, and the American dollar 
again worth one hundred cents in pur- 
chasing power. There will always be a 
United States of America if we do not 
give it away. This measure and others 
like it will undo our hard work which is 
putting us back on the road to Federal 
sanity and solvency. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Lands may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CLASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a magazine article. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Record and include an address by 
Admiral Bellinger. 

Mr. SADOWSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and to include newspaper ar- 
ticles, 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a speech by Hon. B. A. 
Lynch, of Blytheville Ark. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article by Dios- 
dado M. Yap, editor and publisher of 
Bataan. 
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Mr, REDDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from a 
magazine entitled “Here in Ohio.” 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Record and to include extraneous 
matter. 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 209 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
ot the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill H. R. 3203, rela- 
tive to maximum rents on housing accom- 
modations; to repeal certain provisions of 
Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion, except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York IMr. WADSWORTH] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

At this time I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, without going into detail 
or speaking at any length, let me say this 
is what is known as an ordinary open 
rule. It provides for 4 hours’ debate. At 
the conclusion of the debate, all amend- 
ments will be considered under the well- 
known 5-minute rule. Points of order 
are waived. The Committee on Rules, 
which has reported this rule to the House, 
believes that this measure, known as the 
rent-contro! bill, is of sufficient impor- 
tance to entitle it to prompt considera- 
tion by the House; hence, the presenta- 
tion of this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have but few requests 
for time on this side. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time, and I yield now to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

RULE FOR HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL BILL 
SHOULD BE ADOPTED 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain letters 
that I sent to the Attorney General. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the rule 
has been briefly and intelligently ex- 
plained by the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. WapsworrTH], so I shall not 
restate what has been said by him. 

The bill which this rule makes in or- 
der is to some extent in the right direc- 
tion. It extends rent control to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and then gives the Presi- 
dent, if he sees fit and there is need, the 


power to extend it further until March 


31, 1948. 

Although I believe this bill falls woe- 
fully short of the legislation we should 
enact, as I shall explain as briefly as pos- 
sible with so important a subject, it 
should be passed. I urge that the rule be 
adopted to make consideration in order, 
and I bespeak support for the bill. 


THERE IS NOT ENOUGH HOUSING 


I presume that Members of the House 
are laboring under the impression that 
with the passage of this bill free enter- 
prise will miraculously bring forth acres 
of homes in which our returned soldiers 
and their families, not to mention a large 
proportion of the civilian population, can 
hang their hats and proceed to prosper 
and increase. They have heard the siren 
song of the spokesman of big business— 
the smooth-talking, self-assured legisla- 
tive representatives of the real estate 
men, the producers of builders’ materials, 
the lumber manufacturers, the apart- 
ment-house owners, the bankers, the con- 
tractors. They have heard these high- 
salaried, high-pressure lobbyists with 
their easy promises of houses, houses, 
houses—if we will just turn loose free 
enterprise and take off all the brakes. 

Well, we have heard those promises 
before. 

We heard them all through the war. 

We heard them in full chorus and loud 
cry immediately after the war. 

We took off all controls on materials— 
for a little while. 

Then we had to put them back, or try 
to. Putting Humpty-Dumpty together 
again was too much of a job, so we did 
a little patchwork. Then finally we took 
them all off again, except rent control. 
These are just the funeral services for 
that orderly reconversion so much talked 
of. Even the rent control has a strange 


-and sickly pallor—its time is short. 


But we still have not enough housing. 
We have the highest prices in history. 


NOT THE FAULT OF CONGRESS 


This failure to supply decent homes for 
decent Americans at decent cost is not 
due to any failure of the Congress or of 
Wilson Wyatt, the energetic and ideal- 
istic Expediter of Housing. Government 
did not fail the homeless veteran. 

The failure lies directly at the door 
of selfish businesses who could see only 
profits, unlimited, in the need of the 
people; of the lobbies, the contractors, 
the operators, whose greed blinded them 
to the public interest. I am not talking 
about all real-estate men, or all con- 
tractors, for there were many who not 
only supported but helped administer 
the Government’s program. It did not 
take many willing to pay black market 
prices for material and for labor to wreck 
the program, when accompanied by a 
furious barrage of propaganda. 

I really do not blame many of the real- 
estate operators and contractors for fail- 
ing to build. Materials and labor had 
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become so scarce, and prices had shot so 
far above any reasonable level, that they 
could not sell at a reasonable price. 
Some of those who built anyway, and 
skimped on quality, and jacked up the 


` price to cover illegal bonus payments, 


are now stuck with third-rate houses 
they cannot sell. In the larger cities 
houses constructed in conformity with 
NHA specifications and local building 
codes would cost $10,000. Very few ex- 
servicemen are in a position to pay 
$10,000 for any house, even if the quality 
is there, and certainly not for a house 
worth, by normal standards, only $5,000 
to $6,000. 
BUSINESS LOBBIES TO BLAME 


I repeat that the charges made by 
some Members to my left that Govern- 
ment is at fault for the lack of housing 
are unjustified and without foundation. 
The Governnient’s housing program was 
a fair and equitable one which should 
have been welcomed by a truly free pri- 
vate, competitive enterprise system. 
The powerful lobbies, grown greater 
than their members, sabotaged that pro- 
gram. 

Almost 2 years ago I first wrote to the 
Attorney General pointing out that 
there was much evidence of black-market 
operations in the lumber-manufacturing 
industry. As you know, prosecutive ac- 
tions were begun in many parts of the 
country. 

Just a few months ago I again wrote 
to him calling his attention to violent 
and uniform increases in some essential 
construction items in critically short 
supply which indicated collusive action 
in violation of the antitrust statutes. 
I here insert that letter which was dated 
February 18, 1947: 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: For years 
the building of homes for ex-servicemen 
and homeless Americans has been delayed 
principally because builders could not ob- 
tain absolutely essential materials for con- 
struction. It is my belief and the belief of 
many in the building trades that the virtual 
monopoly of some manufacturers and 
manufacturers’ associations in scarce items 
contributed sharply to these acute shortages. 

1. GYPSUM BOARD AND ROCK LATH 

At the present time, under the stimu- 
lation of the incentive payments provided 
under the veterans’ emergency housing 
program, production of gypsum products, 
both of sheathing and rock lath, for plaster 
base has reached the highest point in history. 
At the same time, however, prices have risen 
four, five, and six times above the prewar 
price of $50 to $60 a thousand. The fact 
remains, however, that the United States 
Gypsum Co., the Johns-Manyille Co., and 
one or two other large firms constitute a. 
virtually complete monopoly of this essential 
product through their control of raw mate- 
rials and processing facilities. 

2. HARDWOOD FLOORING 

Because of the monopolistic restrictions 
of hardwood manufacturers, the present 
market is thoroughly disorganized and an- 
nual production in 1946 was relatively lower 
than in any other field. 

A normal prewar price was from $70 to 
$75 a thousand board feet; while the present 
price ranges from $150 to $250 a thousand 
at the mill. Retailers and builders are 
caught in a tight squeeze. They cannot af- 
ford to destroy their future business by 
passing these exorbitant charges on to their 
customers and they are forced to handle their 
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retail sales on unprofitable marked-up 
margins. 
3. IRON PIPE 

The storage of iron pipe likewise has been 
under rigid control by manufacturers. It 
is probably true that, more than in any 
of the other ficlds, abnormal wartime con- 
sumption of all iron products contributed 
to the acute shortage of pipe for construc- 
tion use. Nevertheless, the uniform agree- 
ments as to price and quotas point clearly 
toward collusive action. 

It is significant that, while wartime con- 
trols remained effective, all of these items 
appeared in the black market at exorbitant 
prices. Since the removal of controls, prices 
have sky rocketed under the frantic bidding 
of construction contractors pressed for cash 
and forced to pay exorbitant prices for ma- 
terials, which of course has the immediate 
result of pushing the new houses completely 
out of reach of veterans and low-income 
groups, which it was the intention of Con- 
gress and the Housing Expediter to help. 

I feel that if you start an immediate in- 
vestigation, or at least give notice of your 
intention to investigate these outrageous 
restraints, the result will be that these 
scare materials will begin to flow into the 
market at reasonable prices and in a more 
orderly manner and that the housing pro- 
gram will advance rapidly. 

Sincerely yours, 
A, J. SaBaTH, 


Again on March 24, Mr. Speaker, I 
wrote to the Attorney General to point 
out that the average selling price for 
hardwood flooring in March 1947 was 
practically double that of March 1942. I 
here insert that letter and his reply: 


MARCH 24, 1947. 
Hon. Tom C. CLARK, 
The Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I do not wish 
to harass you or embarrass you with too many 
communications. At the same time, know- 
ing your interest in the enforcement of the 
antitrust acts, I feel that I should pass on 
to you any suggestions or information that 
seem pertinent. 

On several occasions during the past year 
I have raised the issue of the extraordinary 
increases in some of the elements of resi- 
dential construction; particularly in regard 
to common lumber and hardwood flooring 
and cast-iron pipe. I am forwarding to you 
a letter I have just received from the Forest 
Products Division of the Office of Temporary 
Controls showing almost unbelievable in- 
creases in the average selling price of hard- 
wood flooring over the past 5 years. 

Note that the average selling price in March 
1947 is double that of March 1942 and that 
there is a renorted spread between mill prices 
of $153 MBF for oak flooring and retail 
prices of $315 in Chicago. It seems to me 
that this could be achieved only by collusive 
monopolistic action. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. J. SABATH. 


Manch 27, 1947. 
Hon. A. J. SABATH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This will 
acknowledge your letter of March 24, enclos- 
ing one addressed to you by Mathias W. 
Niewenhous, Director of Forest Products Di- 
vision of the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, containing information concern- 
ing the increase in the selling price of com- 
mon lumber and hardwood flooring. 

I greatly appreciate your consistent in- 
terest in these matters and assure you that 
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they will be given careful attention here on 
the basis of the information which you 
furnish. 


With kind regards. 
Sincerely, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General. 
PRIORITY PREFERENCE SYSTEM SHOULD BE 
RETAINED 

Mr. Speaker, from the very beginning 
of the national emergency, when it be- 
came evident that we could not produce 
everything we needed to fight and win 
an all-out war and still carry on our 
peacetime life, I have supported the sys- 
tem of rationing, under whatever name 
it happened to be called. When it came 
to doling out our precious industrial ma- 
terials and facilities, we set up a compli- 
cated preferential priority system which 
channeled all materials and available 
labor first into the war effort and then 
tried to divide what was left over among 
essential nonwar industries. 

It worked. 

We won the most terrible war of all 
history. We were, in truth and in fact, 
the arsenal of democracy. 

When we started to turn back to peace- 
time, it made sense to me that we should 
make our reconversion orderly and fair 
by continuing that system of priorities, 
especially in housing. 

I felt that construction of homes—real 
homes, at prices which the ordinary 
American citizen could pay, either on a 
sale or rental basis—was our number one 
objective. It was a peacetime war 
against the enemy of need. 

It is true that withholding of materials 
from the legal market and all kinds of 
propaganda, bonus payments, and other 
dodges, some legal and some illegal, 
largely nullified the priority provisions 
of the Veterans Emergency Housing Pro- 
gram; but the fact remains that a record 
number of homes was started in 1946 
under the stimulus of preferential prior- 
ity controls and incentive payments. 

Such a system would be helpful now, 
even though materials are beginning to 
appear on the market, and I regret that 
it is not provided for in this bil. I ven- 
ture the hope that an amendment will be 
successfully offered. 

STEEL PIPE WITHDRAWN FROM CHICAGO AREA 


We have in Chicago right now a con- 
crete example of what I mean, Mr. 
Speaker, and I desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of drawing the attention of the 
Congress and of the whole country to a 
situation in which the steel industry, or 
at least a major segment of it, has abro- 
gated its promises to the Government 
and to the construction industry by with- 
drawing steel pipe—ordinary steel pipe 
2 inches and less in diameter, such as is 
used in water leads into buildings—from 
the entire Chicago area, and is rapidly 
bringing the home-construction program 
there to a standstill. 

In August 1945, when it appeared that 
Japan would capitulate, the steel indus- 
try advisory committee brought pres- 
sure on the War Production Board to end 
the controlled materials plan in the final 
quarter of 1945. The industry repre- 
sentatives undertook, on their part, to 
assure the continuation of the distribu- 
tion of steel-mill products based on an 
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historical pattern which has long been 
the industry’s means of distributing steel 
when demand exceeds supply, 

The Government agreed. 

Then this is what happened: Steel 
pipe is a low-profit item, and prices in 
the Chicago area are based on the price 
at the Chicago area mills rather than 
on Pittsburgh. There is no Pittsburgh- 
plus velvet on shipments into Chicago. 
Now many mills manufacturing this type 
of steel pipe have withdrawn entirely 
from the Chicago market. They have 
abandoned customers of many years 
standing, who have no place to turn to 
get pipe for their own customers. 

Here is a partial list of steel-pipe 
manufacturers reported to have pulled 
out of the Chicago market entirely; 
though I am no friend of big business, 
it is to the credit of the National Tube 
& Steel Co. that they continue to ship 
from their Lorain, Ohio, plant, to their 
own customers, 

Spang Chalfant Co., Bethlehem Steel 
Co. LaClede Steel Co., Pittsburgh Tube 
Co., Wheatland Tube Co., Mercer Tube 
Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., in at 
least one instance. 

Though it is claimed that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has no 
jurisdiction, and that only moral sua- 
sion—a weak weapon against greed—can 
be brought to bear, I claim that they 
have the power to remedy the situation 
in Chicago and on the Pacific coast, 
where, if anything, the situation is worse. 
Certainly the steel companies them- 
selves can do this even though it might 
infinitesimally reduce their tremendous 
profits of 1945 and 1946, as shown by 
the financial reports. ` : 

BAME SITUATION IN OIL 

What applies to steel applies to the 
current freeze-out of small independent 
distributors of fuel oil in Chicago. The 
situation is more or less parallel, though 
there is not the same close relationship 
to home construction. I do not wish to 
encumber the Recorp, and therefore re- 
frain with regret from including at this 
point a letter just received from the Mid- 
City Oil Co. of Chicago describing the 
unauthorized but effective rationing sys- 
tem imposed by the major oil company 
suppliers on the small companies, which 
already has resulted in their substantial 
loss of accounts. 

RENT CONTROL EXTENDED 


This bill aims to relieve the situation 
I have touched upon, at least to some ex- 
tent, and it also extends rent control for 
a limited period. 

There are some gentlemen who argue 
that rent control should be entirely elim- 
inated. 

May I say to you that we have had no 
rent control on commercial buildings— 
on offices, stores, factories, or manufac- 
turing plants. 

I take it that you all know what 
happened. 

In many instances commercial rents 
have been ruthlessly boosted from 100 
percent to 400 percent. Every one of 
you knows of some instance in which 
some man with a little store where he 
was paying $50 a month suddenly had 
his rent jacked up to $200 or $300 a 
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month just as soon as the landlord found 
out he was making a little profit on his 
business—naturally under a Democratic 
administration; I have to put that in. 

You could go on and multiply those 
instances many times—office rents, fac- 
tory rents, storage rents—all boosted to 
all the traffic would bear. 

The same thing would have happened 
to tenants in apartment buildings and 
dwellings had it not been that Congress 
wisely and prudently provided for rent 
control and insisted on its enforcement. 

HARDSHIP CASES PROVIDED FOR 


I realize that there are some cases of 
genuine hardship, especially where a 
small landlord had rented to steady ten- 
ants at depression prices; but we pro- 
vided for relief where actual hardship 
could be shown, and I am confident, on 
the basis of my own experience with the 
rent contro] program that relief was ac- 
tually granted vhen the facts justified it. 

Those provisions are continued in the 
present bill, and I am satisfied will be 
administered justly and equitably in view 
of increased operating costs of all kinds. 
I have always thought that from 10-per- 
cent to 15-percent increases were fair. 

The provision in the bill that would 
permit a 15-percent increase in rents on 
all premises that have not been occupied 
for 2 years or more cannot, I am sure, 
apply in very many instances, although 
spokesmen for the real estate industry 
boasted of thousands of rental units tak- 
en off the market by owners when they 
became vacant. This provision is just a 
bribe to such owners to return the units 
to rental. It is my opinion that any own- 
er who has refused to rent his premises 
because he was not able to increase his 
rents is not a person to deserve any con- 
sideration. ; 

OPERATORS OF DEFAULTED PROPERTIES HAVE NOT 
BEEN HURT 

The class of real-estate operator who 
receives no sympathy at all from me is 
made up of those who now own large ten- 
ement or apartment buildings taken 
from the original owners during the Re- 
publican panic of 1929, 1930, 1932, and 
1933 through bankruptcy or foreclosure 
proceedings at a small fraction of their 
real value, and operated at very satis- 
factory rents with full tenancy and low 
turn-over. 

Those buildings were taken over by 
banks and original ħouses of issue, or by 
their agents and representatives who be- 
came the so-called bondholders protec- 
tive committees, or the trustees and re- 
ceivers, and who, manipulating as such, 
acquired title to the buildings to their 
own great advantage and profit and to 
the bitter loss of the original bondhold- 
ers, who had bought these so-termed gold 
bonds in good faith and, ir. many other 
cases, lost their life’s savings. 

Through clever and unscrupulous ma- 
nipulations among the protective com- 
mittees, the trustees and receivers, and 
sometimes the courts, the banks, and 
their friends, obtained ownership of 
thousands of the finest and largest apart- 
ment buildings in the United States at 
10. 12, and 15 cents on the dollar. 

Consequently, the present owners of 
such apartment houses are obtaining 
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more than a fair return on their invest- 
ments. 

Yet these are the very ones, in con- 
junction with real-estate operators and 
builders, who during the past 5 years 
have conducted a relentless and vicious 
propaganda campaign against the Gov- 
ernment policy of encouraging the build- 
ing of decent homes for ex-servicemen 
at reasonable rentals or reasonable 
prices and who have sought unceasingly 
to bring about the end of all rent con- 
trols. 

I know that the committee which 
studied and reported this bill will ex- 
plain its provisions more fully. I feel 
obliged to yield time to the five members 
who signed a dissenting minority report 
and who wish to explain their objections 
to the adoption of the rule and the bill. 
While I have the utmost sympathy with 
these colleagues, and this bill is not what 
we want, legislation is always a compro- 
mise. This is a compromise. We seldom 
can obtain all we seek, ask, or expect. 
I presume the committee has, in its wis- 
dom, done the best it could, and I favor 
the rule and the bill. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield, but I do not 
want to take too much time. f, 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The real solution of 
this problem of rentals and housing is 
that of constructing more houses. We 
will all agree to that. 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Has the gentleman 
heard that there has been a curtailment 
of construction loans? That is, chat the 
banks now have embarked upon a policy 
of refusing construction money to build- 
ers? That means where a builder may 
have 20 or 30 houses under construction 
and goes to the bank to get money to 
finance the period the house is under 
construction, he gets a construction loan. 
If this construction money is denied to 
builders, that means they have to use 
their own funds to finance. The builder 
has got to dig down into his own pocket 
or into his own bank account to finance 
his own building program, which auto- 
matically means that instead of building 
20 or 30 houses he will probably be com- 
pelled to embark upon a program of 5 
houses. It will cut down this construc- 
tion program, it will hurt the builder 
very deeply, it will hurt our rental pro- 
gram, it will hurt our housing program. 
I was in Detroit 2 or 3 weeks ago and 
it was brought to my attention by the 
builders in Detroit that this is happen- 
ing. They said it is already in full effect 
in Indianapolis and other cities and that 
the bankers in Detroit are now embark- 
ing on that program in my city. If they 
do that, they will also go to Chicago, they 
will follow this throughout the country. 
This is one time I think all of us have to 
come out and say: “You cannot do this, 
you must not do this, you must not do 
anything that will hamper our housing 
construction program.” 

Mr. SABATH. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that I have heard of these com- 
plaints, too, and I know they are true. 
Many of the banks control large apart- 
ment buildings. They are trying to dis- 
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courage construction as much as possible 
in order to be able to gouge the people as 
long as they can. But let me say that 
the bill provides a 90-percent loan to the 
builders of homes and I believe that is a 
good provision. It is restricted and I 
hope the loans will not be made to spec- 
ulators who will build a house costing 
six or seven thousand dollars and then 
ask a loan of eight or nine thousand dol- 
lars. The provisions. were so drafted 
that the Government, in my opinion, is 
protected in every way, but, as the gen- 
tleman says, the bankers have refused 
to make loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for time on this rule because it is im- 
portant that the membership of the 
House get a better understanding of this 
problem, its ramifications, and difficul- 
ties than we did in committee. We had 
a lot of testimony, about 600 pages, but 
much of it was opinions and we lacked 
the factual information necessary to 
guide us to a sound decision. 

Before the House extends rent contro) 
it should obtain credible testimony to in- 
dicate that this legislation will reverse 
the economic forces which are operating 
to intensify the shortage of rental houses. 

That is one discovery we made in the 
committee. We learned that the short- 
age of residential rental property is be- 
coming worse and not better 2 years 
after the war is over. We should get in 
this debate some evidence that the situ- 
ation will be less acute next March than 
it is today; otherwise we do not achieve 
the purpose aimed at in extending rent 
control. 

In this respect I urge that you do not 
take and are not asked to take, as we 
were in committee, the “I thinks” and 
“I hopes” that we got time and again 
from the Rent Administrator and other 
officials. We would ask these officials for 
the facts on this situation and they 
would say: “I do not know, I think”; “I 
do not know. I hope. 

I believe we should have some credible 
evidence that the shortage in rental 
housing is actually being alleviated by 
rent control. We did not find such evi- 
dence in the committee. We found on 
the conurary, that probably 2,000,000 
rental units have gone off the market 
since VJ-day, and only a small number of 
private rental units have come on the 
market since VJ-day. 

The House should find the answer to 
the question of how many private rental 
units have been built in the last year and 
what private rental construction is going 
on now. 

I read yesterday that the Department 
of Commerce says that because of buy- 
ers’ resistance and high cost, home con- 
struction is at a standstill. They now 
report that 1947 construction will be two 
billion to two billion three hundred mil- 
lion less than predicted in December. 
We are considering action on legislation 
that is going to determine the rental 


housing situation of this country, and 
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rental housing is what most veterans of 
this country desire. 

We have had a lot of talk about rental 
housing for veterans, but the OPA and 
Patman Housing Act have given special 
privilege, a vested interest to the people 
who stayed at home and occupied hous- 
ing facilities. We should find some way 
of alleviating that discrimination, and 
this bill should do it, or we should not 
pass it. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I announce the death of 
a former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Richard M. 
Atkinson, who served here in the Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress, and who died sud- 
denly in Nashville yesterday. He served 
well the Sixth Tennessee District, which 
I now have the honor to represent. 

Prior to his service in the House of 
Representatives Mr. Atkinson had a dis- 
tinguished record as a district attorney in 
the tenth judicial district of Tennessee. 
He was a veteran of the First World War 
and served with distinction in the 
Marine Corps, seeing action with the 
Second Division in France. He was a 
graduate of Vanderbilt University and 
of Cumberland University Law School. 
As a Member of the House he served on 
the Committees on the Civil Service, 
Claims, and World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

I am sure that the Members who served 
with him in the Seventy-fifth Congress 
recall his genial disposition, his loyalty 
to high ideals, and his enthusiasm for 
the work of his committee and of the 
Congress, and I am sure also that all who 
remember him join me in expressing deep 
regret to his wife and to the members of 
his family. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I gladly yield to the dean 
of our delegation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join with my distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee in paying brief but very 
sincere tribute to the Honorable Rich- 
ard M. Atkinson, a warm friend of mine 
for many years, and with whom I had the 
privilege of serving during his period of 
service here. He was a man of recog- 
nized ability, great character, and dem- 
onstrated devotion to public service, and 
we join in extending our sympathy to 
his bereaved widow. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sense of profound shock and with 
deep sorrow that I learned of the sudden 
passing of the Honorable Richard M. 
Atkinson, a former Member of the House. 
I did not have the privilege of serving 
with him here as he left this body a few 
months before I came in 1939 to fill out 
an unexpired term. I knew him inti- 
mately, however, for more than 30 years. 
First, as a friend of early manhood, next 
as a comrade in arms, and then as an 
able and outstanding lawyer in our sec- 
tion of Tennessee. 
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As a member of the bar, he was a 
powerful and aggressive advocate; but 
with high ideals about his profession and 
ever mindful of its ethics. For two terms, 
he served his people as district attorney 
general. His record in this high place 
was outstanding. He recognized that 
the office of a prosecuting attorney is 
a quasi-judicial position, and he always 
gave one charged with an offense the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt. But, 
once convinced of the guilt of a defend- 
ant, so skillful was his conduct of a case, 
and, so convincing his argument, that 
few of the guilty in his court escaped 
the just penalty of the law, and the con- 
victions that he obtained were rarely 
disturbed by the appellate courts. 

He was a man of high moral character 
and a Christian gentleman, who cheer- 
fully accepted and faithfully discharged 
all the obligations and responsibilities 
imposed upon him in all the walks and 
phases of his life. 

The bench and bar of Tennessee mourn 
his loss today, for they will sorely miss 
his presence, his charm, and his personal 
magnetism. 

I extend to the members of his family 
my deep sympathy in this their hour of 
sorrow and travail as they walk through 
the valley of the shadow. They, with his 
friends, however, can take comfort with 
the thought that: 

Somewhere tonight, among the hills of 
heaven, 

He walks with all his stars around him; 

And we who lost him here on earth 

Grow happy knowing God has found him. 


Mr. JARMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JARMAN. I learned with deep 
regret a moment ago from the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest] of the 
great bereavement the people of Ten- 
nessee have suffered in the loss of Dick 
Atkinson. It was my privilege to enter 
Congress with him. I am very confident 
that not only every Member of this body 
who entered that year, but every Mem- 
ber whose privilege it was to serve with 
him and observe those fine characteris- 
tics which have just been referred to by 
the gentleman from Tennessee heartily 
Shares your expressions of regret and 
wishes to join me in expressing through 
you to the members of his family our 
great sorrow and bereavement. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
sorrows that are visited upon former 
or preseut Members of the House through 
the act of God are the sorrows of all of 
us, and the pleasures and honors con- 
ferred upon any Member of the House 
are also honors conferred upon the 
House itself. When a Member of the 
House receives an outstanding honor or 
an horor of any kind, all Members re- 
joice in the knowledge that a distinctive 
recognition has been given to a Member 
of this distinguished body. 

Iam glad to announce to my colleagues 
today that our colleague the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Norton] 
is receiving in Norwood, Mass., outside 
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of Boston, a great honor, the highest 
honor that can be paid during any one 
year in the United Stetes to any lady 
who is a communicant of the Catholic 
Church. 

Today in Norwood, Mass., at a pontifi- 
cal mass celebrated by my archbishop, 
the great spiritual leader and great 
American, Archbishop Cushing of Bos- 
ton, Mary Norton will have conferred 


-upon her the Siena medal for 1947. This 


is a medal conferred upon the Catholic 
lady in the United States who is selected 
by a very distinguished group as mak- 
ing the most distinctive contribution to 
Catholic life in the United States dur- 
ing a particular year. For the year of 
1947 the one who has been selected is 
our distinguished colleague. 

The group that makes the selection 
is composed of Archbishop Lucy of San 
Antonio, Bishop Baftcock of Detroit, 
Monsignor Carroll of Washington, of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the president of the National Council 
of Catholic Women, and the chairman 
of the board of trustees and the presi- 
dent of Theta Phi Alpha Sorority. 

This award has been made since 1937 
to an outstanding Catholic woman, and 
has already been conferred upon several 
such ladies, for example, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, outstanding author and 
journalist; Mother M. Katherine Drexel, 
foundress of Sisters of the Blessed Sac- 
rament for Indians and Colored People; 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, the outstand- 
ing author; Jane Hoey, the notable and 
outstanding social worker; Agnes Rep- 
plier, an outstancing author; and Agnes 
Regan, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women. 

I know that all the Members of the 
House without regard to party are 
pleased to hear of this honor, and on 
this day when it is being conferred upon 
Mary Norton at a pontifical mass cele- 
brating the six hundredth anniversary 
of St. Catherine of Siena, at the St. 
Catherine of Siena Church in Norwood, 
Mass., we all rejoice with her, and the 
Members of this body accept the honor 
conferred upon her as indirectly an honor 
conferred upon the House and upon each 
and every one of us. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] to make a unan- 
imous-consent request. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes today 
after the disposition of business on the 
Speaker’s desk and the conclusion of spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O'TOOLE]. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency last week voted out the bill now 
under consideration, much of the news- 
paper space concerning that action was 
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devoted to the fact that the committee 
had rejected a proposal to increase rents 
across the Nation by 10 percent. 

Indeed, one newspaper account re- 
ferred to the committee action as “pro- 
viding for the maintenance of rent ceil- 
ings in virtually their present form.” 

The average citizen, who reads his 
newspaper casually, probably was reas- 
sured that he had nothing to worry about 
so far as his rent was concerned, at least 
until December 31. Let me quote some 
of the newspaper headlines which helped 
to create the same impression. 

One of them said: “House unit bans 
increases in rents.” 

Another one reported: 47 rent boost 
killed.” 

And still another reassured the tenant 
this way: “House body blocks general 
rent rise.” 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that none of my 
colleagues were misled by these head- 
lines. It is true that a general rent in- 
crease of 10 percent was rejected. Nev- 
ertheless, the bill we are considering to- 
day is not one that provides for a con- 
tinuation of effective rent control. It 
falls woefully short of this desired goal 
at a time when the housing shortage in 
the Nation is the tightest it ever has 
been. If we vote for this bill in its pres- 
ent form we are failing utterly in our 
duty to protect tenants from a very real 
inflationary threat. 

In the limited time allotted to me, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to make one point crystal 
clear. This bill contains such danger- 
ous and weakening features that it can 
be questioned whether it is in fact a rent 
control bill. It might be described more 
accurately as a bill to legalize weakening 
of rent controls. Let me list briefly some 
of the objectionable features. 

This bill provides for a hidden rent in- 
crease of 15 percent that will be felt by 
hundreds of thousands of American 
families, I shall discuss this feature 
later. 

It calls for the ending of rent control, 
either on next December 31, or at the 
latest, by March 31, 1948. By no stretch 
of the imagination will the housing 
shortage be relieved by either of those 
dates. 

The bill ends protection for so-called 
permanent tenants living in hotels and 
motor courts—those who rent by the 
week or month. Many of these are aged 
persons living on fixed incomes who can- 
not afford homes of their own. Already 
they have been badly hit by sharp rises 
in prices since last fall. Certainly we 
would not knowingly deny them the pro- 
tection of rent control. 

Another provision exempts certain 
types of new housing and other newly 
converted rental units from controls. 
This sets up a group of housing units 
free from ceilings in the same areas in 
which older units remain subject to 
maximum rentals. Some landlords 
would be subject to rent controls. Others 
in the same area would not. Veterans, 
the chief group now seeking new places 
to live, would be forced to pay the higher 
rentals for these decontrolled units. In- 
stead of giving veterans all of the pro- 
tection they deserve from their Govern- 
ment, they are being told that the sky 
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is the limit for some of the homes and 
apartments they want to rent. 

Weakening of some phases of eviction 
controls which are needed during a 
period of such acute housing shortage 
and limitations placed upon some of the 
Government’s powers to enforce rent 
controls are other unfavorable aspects 
of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these weakening 
features are dangerous to the stability of 
rents. They are all the more dangerous 
because none of them in themselves can 
be singled out as being likely to result in 
an across-the-board increase in rents. 
Those members of the majority who 
seemed so willing to allow rents to go up 
10 percent before the Easter recess have 
cooled in their ardor since going home 
and talking with their constituents. As 
one of the newspapers put it, they have 
become aware oi the “disastrous political 
consequence of a general rent increase.” 

So, instead of providing for an over- 
all rent boost, rent controls are about 
to be weakened through subterfuge, if 
the bill as reported out from committee 
is enacted. 

The most damaging phase of this bill 
is the proviso contained in section 204 
(b). This section provides that if at any 
time before next March 31 a tenant and 
a landlord enter into a written lease 
which is to expire on or after December 
31, 1948, the rent may be increased up 
to 15 percent over the present maximum 
rent. This increase can take effect 
almost immediately, the only restriction 
being that a “true and duly executed 
copy” must first be filed with the rent 
administrator. The bill speaks of this 
increase as being—and I quote—“that 
which is mutually agreed between 
the tenant and landlord.” “Mutually 
agreed,” mind you. 

Let us look into the circumstances 
under which such a mutual agreement 1s 
likely to be reached. Rent controls may 
end as early as next December 31 and 
no later than the following March 31. 
This short extension of rent control plays 
into the hands of the landlord. He 
comes to the tenant and says: “Rent con- 
trols are going to end next December 31. 
You know and I know that rents will 
shoot sky high after the ceilings come 
off. Don’t you think it would be well 
for you to sign this lease. It gives you 
the privilege of continuing to live here 
for another year beyond December 31. 
And it protects you because the increase 
is only 15 percent. I’m sure it would be 
to your advantage to sign this reasonable 
lease.” This is a rather mild version of 
what this conversation might be. 

Of course, a lot of tenants will mu- 
tually agree with the landlord that they 
had better sign up. Tenants may not be 
subject to coercion, but when they look 
ahead to that relatively early date of 
decontrol, it is logical to expect that 
many of them will fear that they will 
be faced with a far greater increase, or, 
even worse, eviction. So they will sign 
on the dotted line. 

Others may refuse to mutually agree 
to the increase. But even in these cases, 
the proviso still can have other unfavor- 
able effects. As houses or apartments 
become vacant, because the tenant moves 
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to another city, or another apartment, 
the landlord is given an even more pow- 
erful weapon against the prospective new 
tenant. He can refuse to rent unless the 
new tenant will sign a lease providing 
for the 15-percent increase. If we vote 
for this proviso today, gentlemen, we are 
voting for a 15-percent increase for all 
rental space which may become vacant 
from now on. 

Still another provision of this section 
204 (b) provides that once such a lease 
has been signed, the rental unit shall 
not be subject to any maximum rent. 
This simply means that if a tenant, who 
has signed a 15-percent-increase lease, 
moves out of the rental quarters, the 
landlord no longer is limited to a 15- 
percent increase on that particular prop- 
erty. He can charge whatever the traffic 
will bear. s 

No, Mr. Speaker; we are not con- 
fronted with a proposal for a general 
increase in rents. The bill we are con- 
sidering today is far more subtle than 
that. Our citizens are being told that 
they are beiñg afforded the protection 
of rent controls for another six to nine 
months. They are not being told that 
we are, in effect, providing landlords a 
shotgun which they can use to bring 


-about a “mutual agreement” with the 


tenant to increase his rent 15 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, if this House wants to 
allow a 15-percent increase in rents, it 
should do so in a straightforward man- 
ner. Or if certain landlords, because of 
inequities, are entitled to rent increases, 
they are adequately provided for in other 
parts of this section of the bill. These 
cases should be decided on their merits 
and not on the fears of tenants. The 
Congress should not legislate so as to 
allow 15-percent increases for a certain 
segment of landlords while others, who 
are more conscientious or more consid- 
erate of the welfare of their tenants. are 
maintaining stable rents. It is difficult 
to conceive a more inconsistent method 
of determining who shall be entitled to 
rent increases. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe most of us can 
agree that an emergency still exists as 
far as the supply of rental housing is con- 
cerned. We are now witnessing a period 
during which inflationary forces have 
made themselves seriously felt on the 
general level of prices. The last Con- 
gress was impatient to rid the Nation of 
price controls. Business and industry 
gave assurance that if these controls 
were lifted, prices might rise for 2 while 
but the situation would soon right it- 
self. We have s en how wrong those as- 
sertions can be. During this period of 
rapidly rising prices, rents have been held 
consistently steady. Now we have been 
subjected to extreme pressure to remove 
controls from residential rents. As I 
have stated, the housing shortage is now 
the tightest that it has ever been. This 
is no time to weaken the controls which 
have stood the test of time. The ma- 
chinery exists within these controls to 
make adjustments where they are need- 
ed and to remove controls in those areas 
of the country where they are no longer 
required. Under these circumstances, 
effective rent control can best be secured 
by extension of the present system for a 
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period of 1 year after the present expira- 
tion date of June 30, 1947. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’TooLE] 
has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the House 
the fact that the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency were by 
no means unanimous in agreeing to the 
provisions contained in this bill. There 
are several minority reports, including 
one of my own. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
apparently there are no more requests 
for time on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to maxi- 
mum rents on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public Law 
388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3203) deal- 
ing with housing and rent controls, with 
Mr. Jenxins of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
time for general debate, 4 hours, is divid- 
ed equally between the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Worcorrl, and the ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Spence]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, a 
great deal of consideration has been 
given to this bili both in the committee 
and in private and public conferences. 
I think the purpose of the bill is quite 
generally understood. Primarily it is to 
encourage production of rental units to 
lick the housing shortage, and it is to 
be hoped that, because of the readjust- 
ments which must be made if the bill is 
enacted, the encouragement which is 
given to the construciion of new units, 
it will be possible within a reasonably 
short time to take off all rent controls. 
Because the question of construction and 
the question of rents are so closely affili- 
ated we seek to solve both of these prob- 
lems in the same bill in two titles. Title 
I of the bill has to do with decontrols, 
with building itself. You will recall that 
last year we enacted what is known as 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act 
which set up an Expediter. That office 
was first occupied by Mr. Wyatt and now 
by Mr. Creedon. The Expediter was 
given very new and unusual powers to 
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build homes primarily for our returning 
veterans and their immediate families, 

The Expediter was given more power 
than had been given to any other single 
individual in Government except possibly 
the President of the United States in 
wartime. He could dictate to other 
agencies of the Government, to all other 
agencies of the Government having to do 
with the allocation of building materials, 
the price of those building materials, the 
cost of a finished home or apartment 
house and the rental to be charged for 
the home or apartment house. He could 
divert materials from any other use, in- 
dustrial, commercial or otherwise, to the 
construction of homes and apartments. 
He could recommend to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation that they guar- 
antee markets and they were bound to 
follow his recommendation that markets 
be guaranteed for new, and unusual per- 
haps, types of construction. He could 
recommend, but not direct, the RFC that 
up to $400,000,000 be used in payment of 
subsidies to encourage production. He 
could prevent the use of any building 
material in any commercial or noncom- 
mercial enterprise. He had control over 
every nail, over every foot of pipe, over 
roofing material, over every inch of lum- 


- ber, every brick, every square inch of 


steel in the United States. 

We set a goal of about 1,700,000 homes 
last year. In 1941 under what might be 
called free enterprise construction, where 
there were no Government controls over 
allocation of materials, private enter- 
prise, without any help from the Govern- 
ment, without any restrictions, without 
any subsidies, without any guaranteed 
markets, without the influences against 
freedom of enterprise, without the pres- 
sures which were apparent last year for 
home construction, there were finished 
about 715,000 units. Last year with all 
these powers, which were given to the 
administrator to divert materials to 
home construction, to the prejudice of 
commercia] commerce, to the prejudice 
of our economy generally if he saw fit to 
do so, under strict Government control 
we completed about 661,900 units or a 
matter of 53,000 units less than were 
completed without pressure but without 
restraint in 1941 by the building industry. 

If anything has been proven from our 
experience in this field, it is the fallacy 
of trying to manage our economy by a 
bureau in Washington. : 

So, in the judgment of the committee 
these controls are removed. Many of 
them were removed last November by 
Executive order of the President. Some 
of them still remain, but the power to 
exercise these controls continues, unless 
2 act on this bill, until December 31, 
1947. 

In title I we abolish the Office of Ex- 
pediter. We abolish any authority 
which he had to allocate materials and to 
set maximum prices, both on the mate- 
rials and the finished home. We re- 
move any authority which he had to set 
rents on homes and apartments. We 
abolish the authority to make new pre- 
mium payments of any amount by RFC 
or any other agency, and we abolish 
the authority which was given to the 
RFC through the Expediter in guaran- 
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teeing a market for these new, un- 
usual types of prefabricated homes. To 
replace that we set up in this bill an 
authority for the FHA, under title VI, to 
guarantee the construction of prefabri- 
cated houses up to 90 percent of their 
value, and the machinery for that is set 
up similar to that which now operates to 
insure the finished building under title 
VI, which you will recall is the title under 
which FHA insures finished properties up 
to 90 percent of their value. We merely 
extend that insurance to the manufac- 
turer of the house before it is on the site. 
This bill, of course, would remove any 
price limitation on the finished building. 
It would remove the limitation on floor 
space which is now 1,500 feet. It would 
remove the limitation on the number of 
bathrooms which might be built on the 
premises, which was due to shortage of 
materials. Of course, the net effect of 
providing for only one bathroom was 
that they would build the framework for 
the additional facilities but the contrac- 
tor who built the house could not put 
in the second bathroom or half a bath- 
room under the initial contract. This 
resulted only in some inconvenience to 
the property owner because he could go to 
Sears, Roebuck or Montgomery Ward 
and buy the bathroom equipment and in- 
stall it himself or hire the same contrac- 
tor who built the house to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

That was an ineffective regulation, as 
were many of the others. The bill re- 
moves all of the limitations on construc- 
tion excepting on facilities for amuse- 
ment and recreational purposes. We 
provide that a permit might have to be 
obtained from whoever administers this 
law if the head of the department ad- 
ministering the law certifies there is a 
shortage of materials. Of course, it con- 
tinues veterans’ priorities. It reduces the 
time, however, in which the veteran must 
exercise his priority from 60 to 30 days, 
which was recommended by almost all 
the veterans’ organizations which ap- 
peared before the committee. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Do I cor- 
rectly understand the gentleman to 
mean that all restrictions on the building 
of new homes will be removed by this leg- 
islation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They would be re- 
moved if this bill is enacted. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. So that any 
individual who has the money and could 
buy the materials could go ahead and 
build his house without having to make 
application for a permit to do so? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Title II has to do with rent. control. 
Rent control, you recall, was set up un- 
der OPA and would expire on June 30 
of this year. This bill provides for the 
removal of rent control on units com- 
pleted after the effective date of this act 
and on residential units which are made 
available for rental by reconversion and 
remodeling. It also removes rent control 
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from properties which have not been 
rented to others except members of the 
immediate family between the dates of 
February 1, 1945, and February 1, 1947. 

It can readily be seen that the result 
of these provisions will be to impel ad- 
justments in the occupancy and avail- 
ability of rental properties to the extent 
that thousands and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of existing properties will 
be made available for rental which are 
not available at the present time. This 
is one of the important parts of the bill. 
First, we encourage the production of 
rental properties and then we encour- 
age people who are now living in prop- 
erties to rent. 

The bill provides that we continue 
maximum rents on existing units until 
December 31, 1947, with the exception 
that if the landlord and the tenant in 
good faith voluntarily enter into a valid 
written lease any time between the effec- 
tive date of the act, which is the first of 
the month following enactment, and 
March 31, 1948, and providing the lease 
runs until at least December 31, 1948, 
then by mutual agreement the rent may 
be increased not to exceed 15 percent. 
The consideration for the lease, in other 
words, might be 15 percent over the ex- 
isting maximum rental. It must be 
purely voluntary, however, and if the 
tenant does not desire to enter into a 
lease increasing his rent 15 percent or 
any part of 15 percent he is privileged, 
of course, to continue to live in his apart- 
ment or home or the unit which he oc- 
cupies still under control at the ceiling 
that was on the property on the effective 
date of the act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

The bill also provides that on De- 
cember 15 the President must make 
a determination as to whether or not 
it is necessary to continue rent controls 
beyond December 31, 1947. If the Presi- 
dent decides that it is not necessary to 
continue controls beyond December 31, 
1947, rent controls shall be discontinued 
on all properties as of December 31, 
1947. But if the President finds that 
it is necessury to continue rent controls, 
he must make an affirmative finding and 
give his reason for doing so, and that de- 
termination and the reasons therefor 
must be filed with the Congress. Then 
rent controls under the proclamation of 
the President may be continued until 
March 31, 1948. That will give the Con- 
gress an opportunity to consider the 
matter after it convenes next January. 

Those of you who think you want to 
cut off these rent controls on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, had better give some sober 
thought to the fact that perhaps we will 
have a cold winter next year, and per- 
haps the Congress will not be in session 
on December 31. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not want to take the re- 
sponsibility for wholesale evictions 
which might result in the dead of win- 
ter due to failure on the part of some- 
body to act with reasonable intelligence 
to meet any exigencies that might ap- 
pear, any emergencies that might be cre- 
ated, while the Congress is not in a posi- 
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tion to act. So in our wisdom we have 
given the President the responsibility, if 
he finds that rent controls should be 
continued beyond December 31, 1947, to 
continue them, but in no event shall such 
controls be continued by him beyond 
March 31, 1948. When we come back 
here next year we will then decide what 
we want to do about them. 

It is to be hoped that the executive 
branch of the Government will enforce 
the laws passed by Congress in accord- 
ance with the declared policy of the Con- 
gress and that rent controls will be 
taken off just as quickly as possible. 
That is to be hoped, and I am one of 
those who hope. We cannot make any 
guaranty. We cannot bind a future 
Congress, We have our responsibilities, 
and the administration has its responsi- 
bilities. Under this form of government, 
the legislative branch of the Government 
cannot administer the laws. The exec- 
utive branch has the responsibility for 
administering and for providing for the 
enforcement of laws, and we hope they 
will enforce them in accordance with the 
declared policy and intent of the Con- 
gress, and that rent controls will be taken 
off just as quickly as they possibly can. 

We provide in the bill that adjust- 
ments shall be made in maximum rents 
to correct inequities. We do not fool 
around with it. We do not say that 
“the Adminiscrator may make adjust- 
ments” to correct inequities. We say 
he “shall make adjustments to correct 
inequities.” And if the inequities and 
the hardship cases had been relieved as 
many of them should have been relieved 
years ago we would not have all the 
trouble we have at the present time with 
respect to rent controls. 

If this bill is properly administered we 
will get enough rental units so that we 
can safely talc these controls off next 
December 31. We encourage the build- 
ing industry to provide adequate rental 
units. I have been assured by many 
builders that the building industry will 
probably make the same mistake in the 
next 8 or 9 months that they frequently 
make in big cities, that is, overbuild in 
many cases. In those areas where be- 
cause of production or the availability 
of rental units there is no longer any 
need for rent control, the Adminis- 
trator may decontrol any single unit or 
any area or units in the United States. 

Some question that, but I would like 
you to read that provision of the bill. 
It is very clear to me that the Admin- 
istrator may decontrol single units or 
areas. He may do it on a Nation-wide 
basis or he may decontrol at any time 
he sees fit on an area-wide basis or on 
the basis of single units. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. “REHM. If I understood the 
gentleman correctly, he stated that the 
FHA had been instructed to insure loans 
up to 90 percent on prefabricated homes. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. That is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. BREHM. Yes; that is, the FHA 
had been authorized to insure loans up to 
90 percent on prefabricated homes only. 
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Is that correct? In other words, what is 
the limit on the loans or can a loan be 
made up to 90 percent on homes con- 
structed from other than prefabricated 
materials? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; that is in the 
general law. This is merely a specific 
authority for the FHA to insure loans on 
the house before it is put on the site. 

Mr. BREHM. I am thinking of pre- 
fabricated houses, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam thinking of pre- 
fabricated houses also. Loans on pre- 
fabricated houses are eligible for FHA 
insurance on the manufacturer’s level, 
and before the house is actually assem- 
bled on the site. 

Mr. BREHM. Could that not work a 
hardship on the established dealers who 
have been in business for years and years 
past? On page 4 of subsection 2 the bill 
reads, “Such houses to be manufactured 
shall meet such requirements of sound 
quality, durability, livability, and safety 
as may be prescribed by the Administra- 
tor.” Suppose a prefabricated home did 
not really comply with the above condi- 
tions but the Administrator favored pre- 
fabricated material, he could approve the 
loan even though the material used was 
cardboard. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He would have to 
comply with the standards set up in 
section 4. 

Mr. BREHM. Yes; but he is his own 
boss and could be his own judge. I just 
do not want this to work a hardship on 
the old-line dealer in favor of some 
“quickie” producer which some govern- 
mental agency might want to set up in 
business to further some socialistic 
scheme. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think they would 
probably be protected. 

You will notice that in subsection (b) 
on page 3 there are four standards which 
must be set up. I think they are pretty 
well protected in that respect. 

Mr, ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. Since this bill removes 
all rent control on newly constructed 
buildings, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman what, if any, veterans’ prefer- 
ences remain with respect to rentals on 
those newly constructed buildings. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Newly constructed 
rental properties must be held for 30 
days for rental to veterans before they 
can be rented to anyone else. To pro- 
tect against any finagling with respect 
to when they were completed, as author- 
ized, the administrator of the act to es- 
tablish by regulation the date upon 
which these properties are completed, 
and the veteran has 30 days after that 
date to apply for rental. Then, if the 
properties are not rented to veterans at 
the end of 30 days, they can be rented to 
anyone. 

Mr. ELSTON. Is there any price limi- 
tation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. There will be 
no rental control on units completed 
after the effective date of the act. 

Mr. ELSTON. So that while the vet- 
eran has a right to exercise priority with- 
in that 30-day period, there is no limit 
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on the amount of rent that may be 
charged by the property owner? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. To the owner or 
anybody else. But the veteran now liv- 
ing in a controlled unit does not have to 
move out of that unit, and he can con- 
tinue to live under rent control. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. By what test will the 
Administrator be bound to determine 
whether or not there are inequities in any 
of these rentals which he shall remedy? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, the question 
was put to me yesterday. If an Admin- 
istrator decontrolled property on one side 
of the street and left another property 
on the other side of the street under con- 
trol, I would think that constituted an 
inequity. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. But how about those 
Many cases where owners have applied 
to the OPA for relief under hardship, and 
have been denied? What rule, if there is 
any, shall this new Administrator apply 
to determine whether or not an inequity 
exists, and an increase is to be granted? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Common sense. We 
found it very difficult to write language 
to cover it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Common sense has 
been too much lacking in the past. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I quite agree with the 
gentleman. We studied for weeks to de- 
termine how we could compel the exer- 
cise of common sense in the administra- 
tion of the law, and we failed. If any- 
body can find that language, I am sure 
the committee will be very glad to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to ascer- 
tain from the gentleman if, under this 
bill, the President thought, in his judg- 
ment, there should be a 10-percent in- 
crease across the board in rents, could 
he so order that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. He has authority un- 
der this bill, as he has had authority 
ever since rent control was set up, to in- 
crease rents in any manner, by the unit, 
by the area, or to remove them through- 
out the Nation altogether. We do not 
interfere with that authority at all. If 
whoever is in charge of the rentals can 
get the President to consent to a 10-per- 
cent increase, then there is nothing in the 
law to prevent a 10-percent increase 
being made by Executive order or regu- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

NEED FOR EFFECTIVE RENT CONTROL 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
represent one of the great industrial sec- 
tions of our Nation. In western Penn- 
Sylvania and in other great steelmaking 
centers, a wage pattern seems to have 
been worked out that is acceptable both 
to management and to labor. It is to be 
hoped that as a result of this pattern an- 
other costly work stoppage can be 
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avoided. None of us wants a repetition 
of the race between wages and prices that 
followed—a race in which the wage 
earner was always the sure loser. All 
of us are hopeful, I am sure, that the 
dangerous period of rising prices is com- 
ing to an end and that a reasonable sta- 
bility will follow. 

The observations I have just made are 
very pertinent to the rent control legis- 
lation we now have under consideration. 
At this point in our transition to a peace- 
time economy, it is doubly important that 
we avoid any action which would disturb 
the general level of rents. The stability 
of rents is very significant in its rela- 
tionship to the stability of prices and 
wages. Rent is the largest single item 
paid out at one time from the average 
family budget. So long as rents hold 
steady and the worker has a sense of 
security that he is not going to be evicted 
from the place where he lives, he is like- 
ly to be satisfied with the wage adjust- 
ment pattern that seems to be developing. 
But if the worker’s belief that his budget 
is just about back in balance once more 
is jolted by a rise in rents, or if he is 
forced to look for another and more ex- 
pensive place to live because he has been 
evicted, then we are risking the conse- 
quences of another period of friction be- 
tween management and labor. 

PERIOD OF EXTENSION OF RENT CONTROL 


I am, therefore, particularly disturbed 
by the provision in the rent-control bill 
we are now considering which permits a 
landlord to negotiate with a tenant for an 
increase in rent up to 15 percent if a lease 
is signed before next March 31 to expire 
on or after December 31, 1948. 

The workingman, who may be re- 
garded as the average tenant, is in no 
position to bargain successfully with his 
landlord. To bargain on even terms, it is 
first necessary that there be a relatively 
normal supply of rental housing. In the 
abnormally tight situation now existing, 
all of the bargaining advantage rests with 
the landlord. That is why the protec- 
tion of rent control is so necessary until 
the supply of homes for rent has in- 
creased, especially in the great over- 
crowded industrial areas where it is still 
so difficult for workers to find places to 
live at reasonable prices. 

CONSEQUENCE OF PROVISIONS AUTHORIZING 15- 
PERCENT BENT INCREASES UNDER CERTAIN 
LEASES 
The landlord has all of the advantages 

under the proposed changes contained 
in the bill under consideration. First, 
the very fact that rent controls are 
scheduled to expire at the earliest on De- 
cember 31, and no later than next March 
31 plays into the hands of the landlords. 
The wage earner who rents his home is 
confronted with the possibility that these 
protecting ceilings may stop by the end 
of the year. Fear starts to work on him, 
if his rent is going to soar—and I really 
mean soar. Not a 10- or 15-percent 
boost, but a rise of as much as 50 percent, 
may occur as after World War I. This 
is what will happen—it is typical. 

At this point the landlord comes to 
him. He suggests to the worker that 
maybe the tenant would like a little pro- 
tection. Of course he would. So the 
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landlord offers to let him sign a lease that 
will be good to December 31, 1948. That 
sounds great. But there is a catch to it. 
There is a little matter of a 15-percent 
increase in rent. Well, the tenant does 
not like that so much. How soon would 
the 15-percent increase go into effect, he 
asks? Would it be on December 31 if 
rent controls end then, or would it be 
March 31, 1948, if the President decides 
that rents are needed that much longer? 

No, the landlord replies, the 15 per- 
cent increase would take place on the 
tenant’s next regular rent day. What 
kind of protection is that, I ask you? 
Has this Congress looked into the ques- 
tion of whether this landlord is entitled 
to a rent increase? Maybe he is. Well, 
there is a way for him to get it if he ras 
been subject to an inequity. Maybe he is 
not. But the test we are setting up is not 
whether he is entitled to an increase. 
The test is simply whether he is a strong 
enough bargainer to force the increase 
on his tenant. 

Now let us look further into the pro- 
visions of section 204 (b). Let us as- 
sume that the landlord has gotten the 
tenant to agree to and sign the lease for 
a 15-percent increase. The worker then 
loses his job; he decides to move, say, 
from McKeesport, Pa., to Akron, Ohio, 
where he has been told job prospects are 
better. The landlord now has a vacant 
home for rent. Is he limited to renting it 
to a new tenant for an increase of only 
15 percent over his previous ceiling? Ab- 
solutely no. The very fact that the lease 
has been signed frees him forever from 
all the restrictions of rent control. Once 
his house becomes vacant, he can rent it 
for whatever the traffic will bear. The 
tenant, by signing the lease, also loses 
any protection against eviction that may 
be afforded him under the rent-control 
laws. That is the kind of provisions that 
we are considering today. 

There is still another angle we cannot 
ignore. Suppose the tenant has resisted 
all pressure from the landlord to sign the 
new lease authorizing the 15-percent in- 
crease. The tenant then moves to Illi- 
nois. The house becomes vacant. Does 
the landlord rent to the first desirable 
tenant who is willing to take the house at 
the old ceiling price? Ofcourse not. He 
holds it off the market until a prospec- 
tive tenant comes along who wants the 
house badly enough, or who has money 
enough, to be willing to sign the 15-per- 
cent increase lease. 

EXEMPTIONS—DISCRIMINATORY FEATURES 


We are considering legislation here 
today which is discriminatory in char- 
acter. It opens the door for landlords 
who wish to use strong-arm methods. It 
discriminates against the workers who 
have nothing but fear on their side when 
it comes to negotiating for a place to live 
after December 31. 

There are other discriminatory fea- 
tures in this bill. I can dwell upon them 
only briefly. We are discriminating 
between landlords owning new housing 
which is completed after this bill becomes 
law and which has not been built with the 
aid of allocations or priorities on the one 
hand and landlords with older housing, 
on the other. Side by side in the same 
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community will be houses which are sub- 
ject to rent controls and others which 
are not. This proviso exempting from 
rent control also applies to units being 
converted from existing residential use 
into additional housing accommodations, 
or to housing which has not been rented 
during the year ending January 31, 1947. 
This section of the bill also is a practical 
form of discrimination against our vet- 
erans. They are the ones chiefly who are 
seeking new places to live at this time 
because older housing is now thoroughly 
occupied. If this Government wants to 
protect its veterans from soaring rents, 
certainly this is not the way to do it. 

The bill also discriminates against 
elderly people who cannot afford a home 
of their own, but who are living on fixed 
incomes in permanent hotel rooms or in 
motor courts. Permanent quarters in 
these types of accommodations are to be 
freed from rent ceilings. 


LEGAL PROTECTION RESTRAINTS SHIFTED 


The proposed bill is not an extension 
of the existing Price Control Act with 
such modifications as the proponent of 
the bill deems necessary. It is a com- 
pletely new bill. 

It supersedes the Price Control Act 
completely. It leaves out, for example, 
all of the provisions of section 4 of the 
existing Price Control Act, which sets 
forth what is unlawful for landlords to 
do. It leaves out all of section 201, which 
deals with the administration of rent 
control, as it now exists; section 202, 
which gives the administrative agency 
the inveStigative power, the power to 
require reports from landlords, and the 
power to require landlords to maintain 
records; it leaves out the provisions of 
section 205 of the existing law which 
gives enforcement powers to the existing 
agency. That is where we get the power 
of injunction and that is where the De- 
partment of Justice gets its right to 
bring prosecution against landlords 
guilty of flagrant and willful violations 
of the law. Then, it leaves out all of the 
provisions of sections 203 and 204 of the 
act, which deal with the present pro- 
visions of the law relating to the manner 
in which landlords may challenge the 
validity of existing regulations. Even 
if a tenant, under the proposed bill, does 
sue a landlord in any court, it would leave 
to any State, Federal, or local court 
throughout the United States the right 
to declare rent controls in that area in- 
valid or unconstitutional. 

It eliminates the whole orderly pro- 
cedure which we now have, which gives 
the landlords the right to challenge the 
validity of existing regulations and 
orders in en orderly fashion. 

Let us take a typical case here of what 
would happen insofar as enforcement is 
concerned between landlord and tenant. 
The responsibility rests with the tenant 
so far as bringing suit against the land- 
lord is concerned. Of course, we know 
that the average worker in a steel area 
or coal area or heavily populated metro- 
politan industrial district just does not 
have the wherewithal to bring the nec- 
essary litigation or will be able to supply 
himself with the facts and the informa- 
tion to build a case and to build a record 
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in the court. These protective devices 
are Temoved, and the responsibility, of 
course, is placed solely on the tenant to 
recover against the landlord. Previ- 
ously, under the other section, the Fed- 
eral Government acted as a protector 
for the tenant. 

It is not a question of competency of 
local or State courts. Let me give you an 
example of what would happen. An 
ordinary tenant, if he did want to sue 
his landlord, would obviously bring his 
suit in a court where it does not cost 
much to file. For example, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, he would go to the 
small claims court where it costs a dol- 
lar to file. In a good many areas of the 
country he would go before an ordinary 
justice of the peace, and, by filing a 
small amount of money, an ordinary 
tenant would claim that he has been 
charged an illegal rent. 

The landlord in that case could come 
in and say that the regulation is invalid; 
that the rents fixed in that area are too 
low; that he should have gotten an ad- 
justment which the administrative 
agency denied him, and that rent control 
is unconstitutional, or any other of a lot 
of defenses that the landlord might 
assert. 

The landlord associations keep sta- 
tistics which would be available to the 
landlord, about net operating income 
and all the rest. In such a suit, when 
the tenant would be met with those de- 
fenses, as a practical matter, he would 
be stymied—why is he stymied? Be- 
cause he has no information available. 
An ordinary tenant does not know 
whether the rents in that area are fair 
or not. He has no statistics available 
to him. 

Well, as you know, courts can only act 
on the basis of the record made before 
them. Courts have no independent in- 
vestigating power. Courts, in their 
ordinary jurisdiction, do not reach in- 
dependent judgments on these things. 
Courts act on the basis of records made 
for them in particular cases by the at- 
torneys or parties on both sides. 

I think that if a landlord, for example, 
came in and introduced some evidence— 
let us forget for a moment whether that 
evidence is good or bad—that the rents 
in that area do not allow him a fair re- 
turn on his property, what will the ten- 
ant do? 

In an ordinary dispute, no party to the 
lawsuit has to be acquainted with diffi- 
cult economic facts, and problems that 
are as difficult as we have. We are talk- 
ing about alternatives, now; whether 
what is proposed is better or worse than 
what we now have. We now have an 
orderly procedure by a court composed 
of five Federal judges, appointed by the 
Chief Justice of the United States, which 
goes to any community where a land- 
lord wants the court to go, hears what 
the landlord has to say, applies uniform 
standards to the cases they hear, and 
comes out with decisions. 

ENFORCEMENT—EVICTION SAFEGUARDS 
WEAKENED 

Under certain conditions, eviction con- 
trols are weakened. Tenants who have 
had houses sold out from under them, 
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under the existing law, have had the 
protection of a reasonable period in 
which to seek other housing accommo- 
dations. The present bill would end this 
and provide only that evictions under 
this and other similar circumstances be 
governed by the local law. In general, 
this period before eviction varies from a 
few days to a month. 

Under present acute housing condi- 
tions, these short periods before eviction 
fail to give proper time for an evicted 
tenant to find shelter. 

I again speak in behalf of my constitu- 
ents, many of whom are wage earners, 
when I oppose another weakening fea- 
ture of the bill now before us. This 
would deprive the Government of its ex- 
isting authority to bring criminal actions 
against willful violators or treble dam- 
age suits against landlords whose ten- 
ants failed to bring suits in time. The 
tenant is still privileged to sue his land- 
lord for overcharges. But many ten- 
ants in my district and in the districts of 
many Representatives will not know 
how to bring suit nor will they want to 
bear the cost of litigation. The weak- 
ened enforcement provisions also elimi- 
nate the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Emergency Court of Appeals to review 
the validity of rent regulations or orders. 
This opens up the questions of validity in 
the courts in which tenants may seek to 
sue their landlords for overcharges. 
Landlords will discourage suits brought 
by tenants by pleading invalidity of the 
rent regulations. The elimination of 
the Emergency Court of Appeals deprives 
the country of the services of a court 
which has gained invaluable experience 
in and proven itself admirably suited to 
the task of reviewing rent regulations 
and orders. 

In conclusion, I want to ask every 
Representative in this great body who 
comes from an industrial center to ask 
himself a searching question. Does he 
conscientiously feel that he is giving the 
great bulk of his constituents, the wage- 
earning tenants, an even break if he 
votes for this discriminatory bill? We 
have a simple solution to this rent-con- 
trol problem which will be facing us as 
long as this serious housing shortage 
exists. All we have to do is to extend 
the present rent- control system for an- 
other year. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Smiru.] 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not believe H. R. 3203, a bill to ex- 
tend rent control, represents the desire 
of the American people. There is every 
reason to believe they want rent control 
abolished, and that they expect this. It 
should be recalled that it was public 
sentiment that brought about general de- 
control of prices last year, not the Presi- 
dent or the Congress. Indeed, as the 
record will show, the President and the 
Congress obstinately resisted decontrol 
and yielded only when they were forced 
by public indignation. Precisely the 
same argument was used by those who 
opposed decontrol of prices in 1946, as 
is presently advanced against rent con- 
trol, namely, short supply. We were 
told that there was a scarcity of goods 
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because of this if decontrol were insti- 
tuted. There was a shortage of goods, 
but decontrol of prices proved that this 
was caused by the controls which had 
been in effect. Removal of price ceil- 
ings quickly resulted in greatly increased 
supply of goods. It is true that prices 
of some commodities advanced after the 
ceilings were abrogated, but, as everyone 
recalls, they were constantly rising 
before. 

The alleged shortage of housing does 
not exist. Furthermore, rent and other 
controls very powerfully hindered the 
production of housing just as price con- 
trol of commodities stymied their 
production. 

One can prove or disprove almost any- 
thing by statistics, to some people. I 
shall not resort to statistics to support 
my case. Suffice it to say that the poli- 
ticians were wrong in their figures re- 
lating to price control in general, and 
they were wrong in their statistics, their 
promises, and their predictions in re- 
spect of the Patman housing bill which 
the Congress passed last year. That 
program not only failed but it harmed 
the production of housing. Only apolo- 
gies are now forthcoming for the enact- 
ment of the Patman housing bill. 

After going into the rent ceiling and 
housing problem as thoroughly as I could, 
I became convinced that if ceilings were 
abolished an enormous number of addi- 
tional dwelling units would become avail- 
able for rental use. Mark you, that is 
the important consideration that con- 
fronts this Congress. There is a large 
number of houses being held out of the 
rental market because of rent ceilings, 
and also living space in homes that here- 
tofore have not been rented, but would 
be for rent if ceilings were removed. 
There is still another source from which 
additional living space would be provid- 
ed for rental purposes if ceilings were 
removed. I refer to the situation where 
the number of occupied rooms per fam- 
ily has greatly increased since rent ceil- 
ings went on. From these three sources 
and the additional dwellings that would 
be constructed if rent and all other con- 
trols relating to housing were abolished 
an ample supply of dwelling units to 
meet demand would soon be available. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa, 

Mr. JENSEN. Right along that line, 
I think it is well to state at this time 
that in the year 1925, when every job 
required a selling job, private industry 
in this Nation built over 900,000 homes 
and 900,000 living apartments, in 1 year, 
with no Government pressure or inter- 
ference. 

Since we have given every other seg- 
ment of the American people their free- 
dom from Government control, since we 
have relieved them from as much Gov- 
ernment control as possible under the 
OPA, and since we have even released 
the prisoners of war, does not the gen- 
tleman agree that it does not quite make 
sense when we at this time, almost 2 
‘years after VJ-day, refuse to give the 
property owners of America, who are 
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certainly a very fine segment of our 
American people, the freedom that we 
have given the rest of the people, in- 
cluding prisoners of war? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. We have to be 
fair. But the matter that I have dis- 
cussed goes much deeper than that. As 
I previously stated, rent control should 
have been eliminated along with price 
control in general. That would have 
been fair. It would have been just. 

The Congress is not doing justice to 
the renters themselves by continuing 
rent control. The majority of renters of 
this country want controls removed. To 
say anything other would be to accuse 
them of being unfair, and you cannot 
do that. The majority want no special 
favors. I am sure they expected the 
Eightieth Congress to remove rent 
control. 

The pending bill provides for continu- 
ing rent contro! until December 31, 1947, 
but authorizes the President to extend 
control until March 31, 1948, if he be- 
lieves that to be necessary. Why should 
the Eightieth Congress vest in this ad- 
ministration such legislative power? If 
the incumbent Congress is willing to 
freely and voluntarily delegate this power 
to the Executive, what good reason can 
be given for not further relying upon 
his judgment as to the need for rent 
control beyond March 31, 1948? 

I did not find in the testimony given 
before the committee evidence indicating 
anything other than the forces respon- 
sible for the present proposed extension 
will be back with the same arguments for 
the continuance of rent control beyond 
March 1948. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The grave dan- 
ger in all these extensions of wartime 
control is that succeeding extensions 
cause such controls to further entrench 
themselves and make their removal more 
difficult. 

The bill also provides that landlords 
and tenants may by voluntary agreement 
enter into a lease increasing rents not to 
exceed 15 percent above the OPA ceiling 
prices, such lease to be effective until 
December 1948. One can do no more 
than speculate on the implications of 
this provision. Certain it is, however, 
that it sets up a special category of rent- 
ers and landlords. 

An extraordinary provision in the bill 
provides for Treasury financing of man- 
ufacturers of prefabricated houses, and 
FHA loans on the finished products. 
This, of course, is tantamount to a Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed market for prefab- 
ricated houses. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. In regard to loans, is it 
not a fact that in our own State prac- 
tically every loan company is willing to 
make loans to the veterans? Have they 
not said, Come in and borrow,” and are 
they not better able to do it and are they 
not more willing to do it in a great many 
m than loans by the Govern- 
men 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio, Of course, there 
is no reason for putting the Government 
further into the housing business. 

Mr. RAMEY. And are not the folks 
who want to build homes for the veter- 
ans, veterans themselves of one war or 
another—just neighbors, who can do it 
and want to? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. That is right. 

Does the sitting Congress propose to 
put the Government further in business? 

Proponents of this particular provision 
to have the Government finance the 
manufacture of prefabricated houses 
claim it would have the effect of revolu- 
tionizing housing. I understand the 
houses that would be built under this 
provision would not be of the conven- 
tional type. Well, there is nothing par- 
ticularly wrong about revolutionizing 
housing construction, so long as it is 
done in the natural, competitive way; 
that is, with private money and not with 
funds wrung from the public, especially 
an exsanguinated one. Why should this 
particular Congress lend itself to pro- 
moting a scheme like this? What con- 
stitutional or moral right does the Con- 
gress have to destroy industries engaged 
in the construction of conventional type 
houses? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was wondering if any 
sentiment was developed in the commit- 
tee during the hearings for an extension 
of the rent control bill, which would em- 
power the States and individual com- 
munities to set up local rent control 
boards to handle the problems locally. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. No; and I am 
opposed to that sort of proposition. I 
want to see this Congress exercise its re- 
sponsibility and rot pass the buck on to 
the States. The States have enough 
troubles of their own. We created this 
problem and we ought to solve it. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the gentleman 
feel that the Federal Government can 
better regulate rents than the munici- 
palities or States? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would not 
want to enter into a discussion of that. 
If the States themselves decide they want 
to institute rent control, that is their 
affair. I do not think it is within our 
province even to discuss that question. 

The bill further provides for the re- 
moval of ceiling prices on new homes 
and also on residences which have not 
been occupied between February 1, 1945, 
and January 31, 1947. Price ceilings are 
to remain on old homes. Surely this is 
rank discrimination. It is class legisla- 
tion. The claim which some make that 
it is only temporary in no wise mitigates 
the unfairness involved in this arrange- 
ment. 

The bill provides for the creation of an 
emergency and predicates the need for 
the extension of rent contro] on such 
arbitrarily constituted emergency. It 
has been explained that this has been 
done to make the act constitutional. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. George Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address warned 
future generations to beware of schemes 
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to destroy the Constitution by usurpa- 
tion. Surely here is an instance where 
we might well heed his advice. I am of 
the opinion that if the mentality of Con- 
gress has become so distorted as to cause 
it to yield to the tactic of overriding 
the Constitution by the simple device of 
declaring an emergency, then we have 
about reached the end of all constitu- 
tional government. 

There are few good provisions in the 
bill. Title I would remove practically 
all remaining controls over materials 
going into the construction of houses. 
But these provisions should have been 
presented to Congress by themselves and 
not made a part of the other provisions 
of this bill. 

Full production of housing cannot be 
expected until rent and all other con- 
trols relating thereto are entirely 
abolished. So long as there remains any 
shadow of such controls hanging over 
the heads of manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of home building materials there 
will be hesitation and doubt in their 
minds as to what the future may have in 
store for them. 

Mr. Chairman, let us do the fair and 
just thing today, not what may be po- 
litically expedient. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney |. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, we 
are discussing here today a very impor- 
tant bill, not only to the veterans of this 
country, but also to the millions of people 
who must have a roof over their heads 
and must rent housing in order to have 
that protection. 

This bill is really a double-barreled 
bill. I see no real reason why the two 
issues should be joined: (a) the repeal of 
the Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act or 
the virtual repeal of the act joined and 
coupled with (b) the extension of the 
Rent Control Act. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Is it not a 
fact that this bill is drafted in such 
fashion that if you vote against the bill 
you are voting against the extension of 
rent control, and if you vote for it you 
are voting to destroy the veterans’ hous- 
ing program? 

Mr. MONRONEY. My colleague has 
expressed it in perfect terms and perfect 
words. I am afraid that somewhere in 
the compromise of which this bill is prob- 
ably the result, that the sugar coating to 
the well-established real-estate lobby is 
the promise to get rid of such construc- 
tion controls as they do not like in ex- 
change for their acquiescence to con- 
tinued rent control. For that reason I 
think that if we had divided this bill, the 
House could have worked its will in a 
much better measure. 

CRIPPLES VETERANS’ PROGRAM 


I wish to address my remarks first to 
title I of the bill. As I said earlier, the 
bill virtually repeals every single bit of 
help that the Federal Government can 
give to the 15,000,000 veterans of World 
War II that would help them get housing 
either for rental or sale. 
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When you pass this bill you will have 
not one vestige of authority in any gov- 
ernmental agency empowered to channel 
any scarce material, no matter how nec- 
essary. for the completion of the vet- 
erans’ housing program, into housing 
construction. 

Instead, by title I of this bill you open 
up the floodgates of all the unnecessary 
commercial construction that has been 
held back for the past 10 or 11 months 
by the veterans’ emergency housing law 

There has been a great deal of com- 
mercial construction now going on. 
According to my figures, in the last year 
we have permitted over $3,000,000,000 cf 
necessary commercial construction to be 
done. Commercial construction that is 
not needed has been held back under 
Government regulations administered by 
local communities formed by veterans’ 
and civic and church groups to carefully 
screen and determine which projects are 
necessary to put in work and which are 
not. 

SIXTY MILLION IN ONE CITY 


Let me give you an illustration. I do 
not have the complete backlog of the 
country, but to illustrate, in my own 
home city, Oklahoma City, this restric- 
tion against unnecessary commercial 
construction has resulted in a backlog 
in that community of over $60,000,000 
worth of deferrable construction. 

For the life of me, I cannot see how 
we will help the veteran who hopes to 
build a $4.000, $5,000, or $6,000 home 
or to rent a home of that character by 
putting this veteran in competition with 
gigantic commercial construction proj- 
ects, that type of project, not needed, 
not necessary, but for which funds are 
on hand and the builders are anxious to 
build. So we will have the veteran, hop- 
ing to get this little home, placed in 
competition with public utilities, in com- 
petition with department stores, auto- 
mobile showrooms, summer hotels, and 
beach houses. In fact, in competition 
with any kind of development that can 
be conceived by anyone will be opened 
up by this bill for immediate construc- 
tion to hamper the veteran who needs a 
house. 

You may say that thatis wrong. That 
we have put a limitation in the bill. But 
my, what a very, very wonderful limita- 
tion this is. It says that whoever is to 
administer this act—and we do not know 
who it will be because that is another 
thing the Republican Congress is dele- 
gating to the President—the choice of 
who is going to administer the act—that 
if he finds out there is a scarcity of build- 
ing materials he may limit the construc- 
tion of amusement and recreational 
facilities. Well, I will admit that is a 
concession. Maybe we will not have all 
the race tracks or baseball parks built, 
but I expect we are going to get almost 
all of the unnecessary construction that 
is sought in spite of that limitation 
placed in this act. 

PROVES DANGER TO PROGRAM 

I think the placing’ of this limitation 
in the act is a confession on the part of 
the majority that limitation is needed. 
I regret they have not gone far enough 
to give real authority to somebody in 
the Government to prevent competition 
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with veterans’ housing for these scarce 
materials used in all this unnecessary 
construction. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen 
tleman from Ohio. 2 

Mr. BREHM. Evidently the gentle- 
man’s district is different from the one 
which I attempt to represent in Ohio. 
My mail has been coming in criticizing 
the present administration terribly for 
permitting honky-tonks, as they call 
them, dance halls and other buildings of 
that kind, to be built while no material 
can be supplied for legitimate construc- 
tion. Something certainly needs to be 
done to correct this situation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad the gen- 
tleman mentioned that. In his home 
community there have been boards set up 
and appointed by the mayor and local 
authorities to carefully screen the essen- 
tiality of all of the construction that is 
done. 

We did have a lot of honky-tonks, juke 
joints, beer parlors, race tracks and those 
things built. but they were built as a re- 
sult of that great mistake that was 
made—and many Members on the floor 
of this House helped to contribute to that 
mistake—when order L-41 was revoked 
immediately after VJ-day. Premature 
revocation of that construction limita- 
tion order that time opened up the flood- 
gates that took about 6 to 8 months to 
get closed again. Those projects started 
then and which were more than 35 per- 
cent completed were permitted to con- 
tinue. Let me remind you that order 
L-41 was taken out by the same groups 
who today are asking us again to open 
up the floodgates and permit all kinds 
of unneeded commercial construction. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Is it not a 
fact that the adoption of this title as now 
written would actually interfere with the 
construction of essential commercial 
building; for instance in the building of 
veterans housing projects you need ex- 
tension of utilities services? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Of course, and vet- 
erans’ hospitals. 

This tears out any chance to channel 
scarce material to where it is needed 
most urgently in this postwar period. 


GRANTS LIMITED AUTHORITY 


Iam not asking that we give unlimited 
authority, I am not asking that we dele- 
gate even the broad, sweeping powers 
that were given in the Emergency Hous- 
ing Act, but in an amendment which I 
propose to introduce when we reach that 
section of the bill, I am going to propose 
several specific things. 

I wish you gentlemen would consider 
them, because I think they are highly 
important. : 

My amendment will allow the Govern- 
ment Administrator to continue alloca- 
tion and priorities (a) for pig iron, shop- 
grade lumber for millwork, steel, phenolic 
molding compounds and resins for elec- 
trical wiring devices, and for bottleneck 
items needed by public-service utilities 
and producers of housing and housing 
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materials; (b)- for Government-owned 
surplus, including temporary structures 
and utilities; and (c) to limit, on not 
more restrictive terms, nonessential con- 
struction and use of housing materials, 
including the requirement that a dwell- 
ing must be suitable for year-round oc- 
cupancy, not to exceed 1,500 square feet 
floor area, and have not more than one 
bathroom; second, to use not more than 
$65,000,000 of the $400,000,000 previously 
authorized for access roads and premium 
payments; and, third, to carry out mar- 
ket guaranty contracts heretofore en- 
tered into. 

Now, those are all the powers we are 
giving to the Government in this amend- 
ment. I wish you could understand how 
minimum they are. These are the bare 
essentials found necessary to channel the 
tough bottleneck items to see that the 
veterans can get the scarcest building 
materials to help complete their houses. 

EXAMPLE OF PIG IRON 


Pig iron is a perfect example. You 
cannot complete a house unless you have 
cast-iron soil pipe; it is impossible to 
connect sewers otherwise. Cast-iron soil 
pipe is the only thing that the builders 
can use, and you simply cannot get 
enough of the pig iron necessary to make 
soil pipe unless the Government can say 
to the pig-iron industry, “You have got 
to give a percentage of your production 
to housing production.” 

If you want the automobile industry 
or if you want all of the other industries 
that are now running at peak production 
to come in first and take all the scarce 
items necessary for veterans’ housing 
away, then title I will do it, and your 
housing will suffer. Housing is a com- 
bination of relatively small companies. 
These small producers are not able to 
take command in a tight market and 
get deliveries on that command. 

Mr, BANTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. BANTA. The gentleman’s state- 
ment about the scarcity of soil pipe calls 
my attention to some testimony before 
the committee, in which some gentle- 
man, having heard Mr. Creedon say that 
` soil pipe was one of the critical mate- 
rials, went out to get the facts as to the 
production of soil pipe, Mr. Creedon not 
having presented anything in his con- 
clusions. On page 386 of the hearings 
you will find what this gentleman sub- 
mitted as a result of this study of Gov- 
ernment figures. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
did not claim there was a shortage of 
soil pipe? 

Mr. BANTA. Yes; he did. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He claimed there 
was a shortage of soil pipe. Does the 
gentleman from Missouri claim there is 
no shortage of soil pipe? 

Mr. BANTA. I am only going by the 
record. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman 
should correspond a little bit with the 
builders of this country. 

Mr. BANTA. I am only going by the 
record, and there is nothing in this rec- 
ord, nor was there any testimony by any 
witness beyond the conclusion that there 
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is a shortage of soil pipe, except that of 
the witness whose testimony is found 
on page 386 of the hearings, and in that 
statement, may I say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, he said that we were 
advised by the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration that the production of cast- 
iron soil pipe in January was 55,000 tons, 
which is at the rate of 660,000 tons an- 
nually. Then he told us that 1 ton 
of soil pipe is needed for every 4 
houses, and if that is true, if we would 
build 1,000,000 units this year, we would 
need 335,000 tons of soil pipe and, he 
said further, “we estimate that 144,000 
additional tons will be needed for other 
construction, and that at the rate there- 
for at which soil pipe is now being manu- 
factured today, we would have an excess 
of soil pipe if we build 1,000,000 this 
year.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. I appreciate very 
much the gentleman’s contribution, and 
believe me it is a contribution, for this 
increase that has occurred in soil-pipe 
production has occurred because the 
Government had the right to allocate the 
pig iron. Without the allocation of the 
pig iron, this increase would not have 
occurred. 

You take away the allocation rights and 
you go right back to the deficiency in soil 
pipe. You are getting production now on 
many heretofore scarce materials because 
you are able to allocate the scarce basic 
materials, 

But if you wipe out that power and put 
the small cast-iron pipe manufacturers 
in competition with Ford and General 
Motors and the great giant industries of 
this country for a scarce supply of pig 
iron, you certainly will not get the soil 
pipe. Give to your Government the min- 
imum controls that are now being ex- 
ercised and getting the job done and 
bringing these supplies along, and let us 
go forward. Why disturb a program 
that is beginning to work? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. If I understand my col- 
league from Oklahoma correcily, one of 
the prohibitions contained in his amend- 
ment is with reference to Government 
surplus, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; for use of Gov- 
ernment surplus. Give the Government 
the right to have first crack at the neces- 
sary supplies and machinery and things 
like that that need to be channeled into 
housing. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I want to call this to the 
gentleman’s attention. He is probably 
not familiar with it. In the investigation 
of surplus war assets, one of the troubles 
we have run into is the fact that the 
Housing Expediter or FPHA get hold of a 
lot of this Government surplus property, 
or maybe they want to use it in veterans’ 
housing, or maybe some veteran wants 
to buy this property, and they say that 
once you get it tied up with the Housing 
Administrator itis just there and nothing 
is done aboutit. Last December we were 
out in California making an investigation 
of surplus property out there. We ran 
into some huge cranes out there that were 
sitting there, stored, with other surplus 
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assets. We wondered why they had not 
been sold. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. We wondered why these 
cranes were not being used. We were told 
by one of the administrators of WPA . 
that some people out on the west coast 
who wanted to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness said that if they could get these 
cranes they could make available 100,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, but they were tied 


up. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Has the gentle- 
man followed out the cranes? I know 
nothing about them. 

Mr. RIZLEY. They were tied up by 
Federal Housing. They owned the lot. 
The cranes were not being used by any- 
one, As a result of that, we were losing 
the benefit of that lumber. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would say to the 
gentleman that undoubtedly you can find 
scores of cases where there have been 
mistakes made, but you will also find 
hundreds of cases where the Housing 
Authority has been securing this scarce 
material for use in lumbering and for 
transportation, bulldozers for opening 
sites. This equipment has been made 
available to builders who could not other- 
wise have gotten the necessary machinery 
they needed to do this housing job. 

I think that for every case of an error 
you can point out you will probably find 
10 or 20 places where this power ^as been 
the only relief that they have been able 
to get as regards scarce machinery or 
materials to home builders. 

I know the gentleman is doing a great 
job in checking those things. It is to 
his great credit that he is following all 
of those details. Every time you can cor- 
rect a case like that where this material 
is idle it is a great help. But you have 
first to freeze it to have the right to 
channel it if the builders and lumber 
people, the producers of building mate- 
rials, are to have access with a decent 
priority to get this stuff to produce the 
materials we need for veterans’ housing. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man’s amendment relates to premium 
payments. Under the Patman bill we 
provide $400,000,000 for premium pay- 
ments. The testimony here shows that 
only $50,000,000 has been spent on build- 
ing materials. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is right. This 
extends it only another $15,000,000, to 
carry out the contracts already entered 
into and the programs under way. If you 
pass title I of this bill you are going to 
cut off the premium payments that have 
been getting increased production of 
scarce materials. There are many, many 
other scarce items where premium pay- 
ments have been the only thing that have 
gotten out the maximum amount of 
production. 


HELPS TO LOWER COSTS 


I think this is an amendment that 
everybody should support with good 
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grace, knowing that you are carefully 
delimiting the amount of authority that 
the Government can exercise. 

I would hate to be one who voted 
against these minimum powers and then 
face the veterans who see all of this 
gigantic wave of commercial construc- 
tion that is unneeded going up, and also 
see their costs rising higher and higher. 

Every issue of the papers that I have 
read in the past 2 weeks has said the 
building of houses has come virtually to 
a standstill. They also went on to say it 
was because of two things, primarily (a) 
prices of construction, and, (b) scarcity 
of materials. 

If any Member in the House can tell 
me how the opening up of untold billions 
of unnecessary commercial construction 
competing with the veterans’ housing will 
give him one cent reduction in the price 
of a house or give him a bigger supply of 
construction materials, I would like to 
have an answer to that question. 

I know we will be running into the 
same thing that plagued us through the 
first 3 or 4 months of the veterans’ hous- 
ing program when this much-needed 
material went into unnecessary con- 
struction that had been started because 
of the unwise repeal of construction lim- 
itation order L-41. 


VETERAN NEEDS FIRST RIGHT 


I would like to bring out another point 
with reference to title I. The provision 
in the bill says that we are going to pro- 
vide that the veteran gets first crack at 
the completed houses. That, I believe, 
was the hope of the chairman of com- 
mittee, but if you read the bill carefully 
you can easily see hat we are not giving 
the veteran a single bit of protection. 

We are, in fact, saying to any contrac- 
tor that all he must do is wait for the 30 
days—just leave the house stand idle and 
not even offer it to anyone—and then he 
can sell it to his brother-in-law or his 
uncle or anybody he wants to. The vet- 
eran does not actually have a bit of guar- 
anteed preference on the house. 

If you will look on page 8, line 13, of 
the bill you will see this language: 

No housing accommodations consisting of 
a dwelling designed for a single-family resi- 
dence, the construction of which is completed 
after the date of enactment of this title and 
prior to March 31, 1948, shall be sold or of- 
fered for sale, prior to the expiration of 30 
days after construction is completed, for 
occupancy by persons other than such veter- 
ans or their families. 


That does not give the veteran a dime’s 
worth of protection because the house 
can set vacant for 30 days and no veteran 
has any right nor has the Government 
a right of action against the contractor 
who completed it. The contractor can 
let it set for 30 days and then sell it to 
whomever he pleases, whether the pur- 
chaser is a veteran or not. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
interpret that section to mean that the 
owner can hold it for 30 days and then 
sell it to someone other than a veteran 
at a price which a veteran was willing to 
pay for it? 
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Mr. MONRONEY. He can sell it <t 
less than what the veteran was willing 
to pay for it under this section of the 
bill. I intend tc offer an amendment 
designed to straighten that out, to pro- 
vide that on publicly announced terms 
and conditions, the same as apply to any- 
body else, the veteran will have first 
chance to get this housing. That will 
make this section a veterans’ priorities 
section. Goodness knows, there is little 
enough in this bill for the veteran. We 
should make him eligible at least to 
have a genuine first chance at the hous- 
ing that is completed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is still no 
provision in the bill as to the margin of 
profit which the builder shall receive for 
that house. 

Mr. MONRONEY. No. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In other words, it 
is completely within the jurisdiction of 
the builder as to the price at which he 
shall offer the house. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I want to be fair 
in this matter so I must point out that 
most of these houses will be completed 
under title 6 of the FHA, and they are 
under surveillance in that respect when 
it comes to insuring the mortgages. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then, if the 
amendment which the gentleman pro- 
poses to offer is adopted, it would be an 
open offering of this house at a stated 
price and on stated terms to the veteran. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It would give the 
veteran a genuine preference on the 
house that is completed in the name of 
the veteran. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I shall support the. 


gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Has the gentleman 
prepared his amendment? I am sure 
the Committee would be interested in 
hearing it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I would like to go 
on for a moment with title II of this bill, 
which is the rent-control] section. I 
make no apology to anyone for my sup- 
port of price controls during the years. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I am so anxious to 
hear what the gentleman has to say that 
under the allotment of time I have been 
granted 10 minutes, and I would ‘)> very 
happy to give that time to the gentle- 
man, because he is covering all the points 
I have in mind. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
very familiar with rent control, and so I 
will only use a couple of minutes. 

WEAKENED RENT CONTROL 


Title II, the rent-control section, defi- 
nitely weakens rent control. Let no one 
say we are going to have as good rent 
control after the passage of this act as 
we have today. But having been one of 
those who saw the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress tear up and wreck the price-con- 
trol bill, this rent section oi the bill is in 
better shape today by far than any of the 
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price-control bills were at the time they 
were passed through the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

If we can get the bill through with 
some amendments which will be offered 
when we start to read the bill, I think 
you can have a reasonably effective rent 
control, but with adjustments which are 
going to cost many, many tenants some 
more money. 

But I think it will also give some much 
needed consideration that the property 
owners have not received under price 
control. Obviously, when everyone else 
in the economy is freed of controls, it is 
difficult to square your conscience with 
maintaining complete rigidity on rent 
control. 

That was the problem of the commit- 
tee, to try to find a way to provide, with- 
out further destroying the purchasing 
power of the American people who must 
pay rent, some way to compromise their 
differences in rates with the .andlord. 

One of these is the amendment now in 
the bill by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. It provides that if a 
tenant and landlord mutually agree to a 
long-term lease. extending virtually a 
year after the termination of price con- 
trol, at a rate of not more than 15 per- 
cent above the ceiling price, that such 
agreed increase can be permitted. There 
is an amendment that is required to pre- 
vent evasion of that. which will be cffered 
later, in order to avoid phony leases to 
free the property from all rent control. 
An amendment will be presented to cover 
that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amendment 
that will be presented will be that if a 
lease is prematurely terminated, the 
house goes back to its old ceiling. If 
the landlord can find a tenant who is 
willing to agree to a 15-percent increase 
above the old ceiling price, then that 
15 percent above the old ceiling price 
will be retained. But the house will not 
be removed completely from all rent 
control. 

There are other things that need to 
be tightened up. I think particularly 
we do a great injustice to the people 
who have rented a housing under rent 
ceilings for all these years, to free new 
construction from all rent control. 
Worse than that, to free houses that 
have not been rented for two years from 
all rent control. I think probably 
there is some excuse for freeing the 
new construction, because of increasing 
building costs. But why someone who 
has not rented a house for two years 
should be released from all rent control 
is more than I can imagine. Bear in 
mind this could open up all kinds of 
evasions for the landlord who has been 
living in one house, and moves into a 
tenant house. Then he has a house, 
his own former home, that is completely 
free from rent control, for rent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I fa- 
vor most provisions in title I of this bill 
sn Iam opposed to title II in its present 
orm. 

There is no problem before the Eight- 
ieth Congress which is more mixed up 
in politics than the rent-control section 
of this bill. Rent control is what is 
known as a political hot potato. That 
is why it was bounced around so much 
before it came to the House. But the 
realities of this problem cannot be 
evaded. 

Here is an item from the Los Angeles 
Herald with this headline: 

JAILED VET TRIES DEATH—-HOMELESS WAR HERO 
SAVED 

His pretty wife, Nyra, 21, was arrested early 
yesterday for ignoring a traffic light and was 
found to have been driving a car she said she 
had stolen. She said she and their 17- 
month-old baby had resided in it 6 weeks. 
Borgess, however, said he had stolen the car. 
He said they had been unable to find a home 
after he was discharged from the Navy and 
that his family had slept in cars, shows, and 
public parks. 

Mrs. Borgess said her husband was a war 
hero; that at Tulagi he had tossed a hand 


grenade into a Japanese landing barge to 
kill more than 200 Jap soldiers. 


Here is a war hero who fought in the 
far-away places. When he comes home, 
he cannot get a house to live in. He 
cannot find a place to house his family. 
Has this situation, and thousands like it, 
resulted from a shortage in housing or 
has it resulted from inequitable legisla- 
tion by the Congress in the OPA and the 
Patman housing bills? That is the ques- 
tion before Congress now. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Does the 
gentleman believe that the repeal of the 
Patman Act will benefit this poor veteran 
whose pitiful case he has just called to 
the attention of Congress? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Repealing the Pat- 
man Act alone will not do it, but it will 
help. There is action this Congress can 
take which will give this young man a 
— to get the house he cannot get 

y. 


Mr. BOGGS oi Louisiana. Does the 
gentleman believe this bill will help him 
get a house? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Not in its present 
form; no. 

Mr. Chairman, you will be told in ap- 
pealing fashion that the reason for this 
unfair situatior is that there is a vast 
shortage of housing. Let us try to get 
the facts on housing. In 1940, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census, the 
United States had 34,855,000 occupied 
dwellings. In November 1945 we had 
37,600,000 residential units, or an in- 
crease of 7.9 percent in the number of 
houses. In the same period, population 
had increased 6.5 percent. 

In other words, there were consider- 
able more residential facilities in this 
country at the end of 1945 than there 
were in 1940. What happened to those 
facilities? Why are they not available 
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to the people? Because under the rent- 
control law we have expropriation of 
property from those who now own it. 
Through the operation of present rent 
control, the rental units in this country 
are disappearing from the market. 

We find that 169 additional rent- 
control areas haye been inaugurated 
since the end of 1945. In early 1946 
there was passed a law that was sup- 
posed to end the shortage. But since 
December of 1945, 169 new defense 
rental areas have been set up. The 
problem has been accelerated and in- 
tensified. 

The sound answer to the housing prob- 
lem obviously is private rental construc- 
tion. I looked up the record to find out 
what was done in private rental con- 
struction in the twenties, and I found 
that in 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927 pri- 
vate industry in this country was sup- 
plying about 300,000 rental units a year. 
Obviously, our construction facilities 
have increased, perhaps doubled, since 
the 1920's, and yet last year—I do not 
know the exact number; I could not find 
it out—apparently something less than 
100,000 private rental units were con- 
structed. There was a great deal of 
Government construction of trailer-type 
and substandard housing, but private 
rental construction could not go ahead 
last year, and it will not be accelerated 
under the present bill. 

To the contrary, in New York City the 
department of housing and building re- 
ports that since the end of the war de- 
molitions have exceeded new construc- 
tion of housing units by 3,223. Think of 
that. Here is New York City with about 
one-seventh of all the rental housing 
units of the country, yet New York City 
demolitions since the end of the war have 
decreased total residential units by more 
than 3,000. Is that solving the rental 
shortage? 

You have been told, and you will be 
told again, that there is provision in this 
bill for hardship cases. I checked on 
how that is working in the city of New 
York. Iam informed that last year $40,- 
000,000 worth of rental property was 
turned over to the mortgage holders, 
either by straight-out foreclosure or by 
conveyal of deed, because the people 
owning the property could not get 
enough income from it under rent 
control to even pay upkeep and interest 
on their mortgage. 

I wish I could sharpen that point for 
you. Let me say it again, $40,000,000 
worth of residential property in New York 
City in 1946 was foreclosed because of a 
rent control law that claims to give the 
property owner a fair return on his in- 
vestment. How would you feel about in- 
vesting your money in rental property in 
New York City when $40,000,000 of said 
property last year was foreclosed? A 
man who is most familiar with that 
problem estimates that in 1947 there will 
be $150,000,000 worth of rental property 
foreclosed on in New York unless this 
Congress gives some relief to owners from 
rent control injustices. 

I made a little experiment the other 
day which is interesting. I took last 
Sunday’s Star and looked at the real es- 
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tate listings in the want ads. Under the 
head of “Apartments for rent” there 
were a total of 79. Those were apart- 
ments where you might get in for 2 
months, or you might move in with some- 
body else if you happen to suit them, and, 
counting all of these hybrid cases there 
were 79 apartments for rent. Ten years 
ago on the same Sunday there were 865 
apartments for rent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
does not think that is any criterion, 
does he, with conditions being as dif- 
ferent as they were 10 years ago from 
today? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Ten years ago people 
were needing rental quarters in Wash- 
ington just as they are today, certainly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They were look- 
ing for rental property, yes, but does the 
gentleman really believe that a compari- 
son of Sunday last with 10 years ago 
is a fair comparison to be applied in the 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I am glad that the 
gentleman asked the question. Ob- 
viously, a comparison with 10 years ago 
or 5 years ago is not going ta be ab- 
solutely accurate in every detail, but its 
usefulness in measuring the consequences 
of rent control is substantial. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. How many people 
were in Washington 10 years ago? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Washington appeared 
to be crowded for housing 10 years ago. 
The population had increased from 486,- 
000 in 1930 to 616,000 in 1937 for the 
District proper, without comparable new 
construction. Certainly the Federal pay 
roll was rising in Washington in the late 
30’s. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let us see if this 
does not help the gentleman. Ten years 
ago we had great unemployment in this 
country by reason of a depression which 
was promoted by Mr. Roosevelt saying 
that prices were too high, that we had to 
cut prices and reduce profits. We had 
the most precipitous decline in our eco- 
nomic history, is that correct? 

Mr. BUFFETT. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now we have a sit- 
uation where some ten or fifteen million 
people have returned from the service, 
the greatest transformation of human 
beings in the history of this country. We 
have along with that same situation some 
$225,000,000,000 of excess buying power 
promoted by the fiscal policy of the Gov- 
ernment in financing the war. As the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors has 
pointed out, we have a potential infia- 
tionary base of $225,000,000,000, is that 
correct? 

Mr. BUFFETT. That is my under- 
standing. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. We have had price 
controls and price ceilings under which 
we permit people to spread out over the 
residential units, which the gentleman 
has so well pointed out. Those are the 
economic forces now running. So it is 
in order for the gentleman to bring out 
the fact that 10 years ago in Washington 
there were 865 apartment units avail- 
able for rent and 79 today. Of course, 
you have a housing shortage. There is no 
greater housing shortage now than you 
had 10 years ago, having in mind similar 
conditions, and there will be no greater 
difference 10 years from now if we pyra- 
mid the situation by having 10 to 15 mil- 
lion people return from the military serv- 
ice, for instance, with a $450,000,000 po- 
tential inflationary basis. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Yes. I thank the gen- 
tleman ior his contribution. Now let us 
look at another aspect of this comparison, 
which will serve to make it more striking. 
Ten years ago there were 344 houses for 
sale in Washington. But last Sunday 
with the so-called housing shortage there 
were 1,215. There were more than three 
times as many houses for sale. Now, if 
the shortage is so great, how is it that 
1,215 houses are for sale, or three times 
as many as 10 years ago? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, The gen- 
tleman would not contend, would he, 
that the market price of houses is not 
inflated? 

Mr. BUFFETT. - The market price of 
houses reflects the general deterioration 
that has taken place in our money. It 
reflects the rising cost of building con- 
struction that has taken place as the 
result of 14 years of inflationary govern- 
ment spending, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is a well-known 
axiom of economics that prices in a free 
economy are governed by the volume of 
the national currency multiplied by the 
velocity of its circulation. Ten years 
ago we did not have half of the amount 
of money in circulation that we have to- 
day. In 1930 we had $4,426,000,000 in 
circulation. Today we have consider- 
ably above $28,000,000,000. Ten years 
ago we did not have one-fourth of that 
amount. That accounts largely for the 
difference in the prices, and unless there 
is something done to curb the expansion 
of the currency, prices are going to con- 
tinue to rise. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman points 
out the fantastic inconsistency of this 
whole business. We have an inflation- 
ary situation that has caused all prices 
to go up, all costs to go up, all wages 
to go up, and yet the Congress singles out 
one group of people in this country and 
says to them “Your investment return 
has to be kept at an artificially low level, 
and we are going to keep you there 
whether you like it or not.” Then we 
wonder in Washington why 2,000,000 
rental units have gone off the market 
in the last 2 years. Two million rental 
units are off the market. That has 
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accentuated this situation; that has 
prevented the veterans from getting 
homes; that has prevented people from 
taking jobs when they had a chance to 
move to a new city and take a new job 
if they could find rental quarters. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the attempt 
to hold down the small property owner to 
the economic level of 10 years ago or 
15 years ago has not only almost de- 
stroyed him, but it has discouraged many 
people from wuilding property that 
could be used now; in other words, the 
prograin we have followed is preventing 
the building of homes and at the same 
time has ground the little property 
owner into the dust. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that since 1939 building costs 
have increased about 68 percent, yet 
rents have been allowed to increase only 
about 4 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like 
the gentleman to tell the committee 
what provisions are made in this bill 
that will be of assistance to the owner 
whose rents are frozen, say, in March 
1942, where the cost of repair, including 
the cost of labor and materials, has 
doubled, and many times, in many cases, 
increased a number of times, so that 
there can be some relief for those people, 
all of whose rents go now for repairs. 

Mr. BUFFETT. I regret I must re- 
port to the gentleman that there is no 
genuine relief in the bill as it is now 
constituted. There is a provision that 
if the tenant agrees to an increased rent, 
and he and the landlord get together 
under certain conditions, then there can 
be an increase in rent of not over 15 
percent. It is a voluntary procedure 
and it would be speculative for me to 
guess whether or not it will have much 
effect. It may do well in some cases. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am talking 
about actual relief for people that now 
own their property, where they have to 
make repairs. In many cases the rents 
are being absorbed in making those re- 
pairs because of the increased cost. 

Mr. BUFFETT. There is no relief in 
this bill for those owners of property. 
That is the reason I find it impossible to 
support this bill as it now stands. Con- 
gress certainly has one obligation to the 
people of this country, and that is to 
deal fairly with all groups. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The only way 
is to vote against this bill and dispense 
with the continuation of these rent ceil- 
ings? 

Mr. BUFFETT. It would have that 
effect. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, after 
returning to civilian life from military 
service; after talking to veterans and 
viewing the conditions under which they 
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were living, I began to realize that 
America’s number one problem was the 
disgraceful housing shortage. Later I 
attended meetings where great numbers 
of veterans were present and all expected 
action by this Congress to alleviate and 
remedy the housing situation. 

Today the debate begins for the first 
time in this session of Congress upon leg- 
islation that affects the veteran and his 
housing problem. Notwithstanding the 
repeated demands of veterans and vet- 
erans’ organizations, the present bill 
takes away from the veteran the few 
remaining safeguards existing under 
Federal law. Moreover, under title II of 
this bill, by indirection, the rent control 
program will be, to a large extent, com- 
pletely nullified. 

On this floor today I have heard the 
theories and political philosophy of the 
Members of this body, but the question 
remains, “What does this Congress in- 
tend to do about housing?” To date 
and after 4 months’ deliberation, not a 
single measure has been passed by this 
body in connection with the housing pro- 
gram. Almost 2 months ago I called to 
the attention of this body the urgent 
and critical need to increase the appro- 
priation to the Lanham Act by $50,000,- 
000 in order that the veterans’ temporary 
housing program be enabled to continue. 
Other bills of equal importance have 
been sent to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, but still no action has 
been taken. 

This is the first opportunity we have 
had to do anything about veterans’ hous- 
ing and what are we called upon to do? 
We are now called upon to take away 
from the veteran and his family any 
remaining safeguard given to him by 
Federal law under the Patman Act. 
Title I of this bill does that very thing to 
the veteran. A majority of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have 
ignored the recommendations of all of 
the great veterans’ groups in this Nation, 
every single one of whom has testified 
before the committee in opposition to 
those matters now contained in title I 
of this bill. The American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the American Vet- 
erans Committee, the American Veterans 
of World War II, the Catholic War Vet- 
erans; all of these groups recognize the 
importance of continuing the few re- 
maining provisions of the origina] Pat- 
man Act for the protection of the vet- 
eran, but their advice has not been 
heeded. 

I have been conferring with the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] 
who will present amendments to this bill 
which will be in keeping with the views 
of those who seek to preserve the little 
that is left to the veteran under existing 
laws. I shall support these amendments 
and urge upon every Member of Congress 
that they do likewise. 

In addition to the blow that this legis- 
lation gives against the veteran in pur- 
chasing a home, there is another impor- 
tant aspect of this bill which should merit 
the consideration of all thinking Mem- 
bers. Under title II of this bill the com- 
mittee has not had the courage to meet 
the issue head-on of increasing rents, but 
has used another device which will do 
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first, of several things, unquestionably it 
will increase rents 15 percent; second, it 
will result in the decontrol of a great 
number of residential units; and, third, 
it is designed to destroy any possibility 
of effective enforcement of control in the 
field of rent. 

The housing situation is so critical in 
this Nation that even the majority of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
recognize the necessity of continuing rent 
control. There has been constant pres- 
sure by real-estate groups and others 
similarly situated urging this Congress to 
increase rents. The testimony before the 
committee reveals that other groups, 
labor, consumers, veterans’ organiza- 
tions, and many, many others have been 
fighting to offset this pressure to increase 
rents. In not knowing exactly vhat to 
do, the majority of the committee have 
seized upon this hypocritical device, 
which as I have pointed out before, will 
not only increase rents 15 percent, but 
which will ultimately result in no rent 
control at all. I repeat, they have seized 
upon this device in order to avoid the po- 
litical consequence of a straight across- 
the-board 15-percent rent increase. 
Anyone familiar with law enforcement 
knows that the provisions of this bill will 
provide so many legal loopholes that it 
will be administratively impossible to 
continue to have effective rent control. 
This is another example of expert emas- 
culation. This is another example of 
doing indirectly what the committee did 
not dare to do directly because of 
political consequences. 

There is another point I should like 
to make. The majority of the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency have ingeniously tied together in 
this bill issues which should be treated 
separately. There are many who would 
vote for one portion of the bill but would 
not vote for another portion; and there 
are those of us who want to have con- 
tinued existing controls, as meager as 
they are. For my part, I intend to vote 
for any amendments which will give 
strength to this weak and watered-down 
piece of legislation, and in the event 
these amendments are not accepted, I 
shall vote to recommit the bill to the 
committee for further study. 

I should like to register my protest 
against this type of omnibus legislation. 
Time after time I have been called upon 
to legislate or vote on vital issues af- 
fecting the Nation and almost always 
have been denied the clear opportunity 
of voting on separate issues. Again, we 
are confronted with omnibus legislation 
that bodes no good for our Nation. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I assume that the 
gentleman has read section 4, title 1, of 
this bill. I believe that would do a great 
deal toward seeing that modern homes 
are furnished veterans at a price that 
they can afford. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with that? 

Mr. CARROLL. No; I do not agree 
with that entirely. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. What does that 
section mean? 
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Mr. CARROLL. If the gentleman 
will let me have that particular section, 
I will be glad to answer him. That is 
the statement about loans. That is the 
old statement about loans. I have been 
talking with economists. They are on 
both sides of the fence. They say we 
cannot afford to give 100-percent-in- 
sured loans to the peonle who are going 
to build homes. So we give 90 percent. 
What is the effect of it? Today, with a 
rising market no man is going to invest 
and take a loss. But I do not have 
much time and I do not want to get into 
the question of rent control and I hope 
the gentleman will discuss this matter 
on his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, 
there will probably be no other bill be- 
fore this Congress upon which so many 
Members of Congress will feel they are 
qualified experts. This point of view is 
not without some justification because 
the relationship between tenant and 
landlord is a common everyday one and 
familiar to all of us. It is for this reason 
that the only satisfactory and perma- 
nent solution of the rent control prob- 
lem lies in mutual agreements, volun- 
tarily made, between tenants and land- 
lords. 

I feel a personal responsibility for a 
provision to this bill which I offered as 
an amendment in committee in section 
204 (b) and I wish to give you my con- 
ception of it. I quote from the bill: 

And provided jurther, That in any case in 
which a tenant and landlord, prior to March 
31, 1948, enter into a valid written lease in 
good faith with respect to any housing ac- 
commodations for which a maximum rent 
is in effect under this section and such lease 
takes effect after the effective date of this 
title and expires on or after December 31, 
1948, and if a true and duly executed copy 
of such lease is filed, within 15 days after 
the date of execution of such lease, with the 
head of the department or agency designated 
pursuant to section 204 (a), the maximum 
rent for such housing accommodations shall 
be, as of the date such lease takes effect, that 
which is mutually agreed between the tenant 
and landlord in such lease if it does not rep- 
resent an increase of more than 15 percent 
over the maximum rent which would other- 
wise apply under this section, and such max- 
imum rent shal! not thereafter be subject to 
modification by any regulation or order issued 
under the provisions of this title. No hous- 
ing accommodatmions for which a maximum 
rent is established by a lease pursuant to the 
provisions of this proviso shall be subject, 
on or after the date such lease takes effect, to 
any maximum rent established or maintained 
under other provisions of this section. 


This amendment was voted into the bill 
by a bipartisan vote of 20 to 3. I wish 
to thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney] for his remarks on the 
floor this morning favorable to this pro- 
vision of the bill. 

It means, unit by unit, the tenant and 
landlord may come into agreement not 
only as to the amount of rent to be paid 
but as to exactly what the tenant is to 
get for his rent and.the responsibilities 
of both parties thereto set out in a writ- 
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ten agreement. They may agree to re- 
paint or remodel the dwelling unit at a 
slight increase in rent—not to exceed 
15 percent. 

This is what happened before we had 
rent control and it is what will happen 
after rent control is gone and forgotten. 
A free negotiation between two parties. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I congratulate the 
gentleman on this attempt at a solu- 
tion of a very difficult problem. It seems 
to me it does furnish us a very good 
solution. Has it not been your experi- 
ence that there are many tenants in this 
country—and tenants, I emphasize—who 
will be very grateful to see such a pro- 
vision as this, because it will give them 
an opportunity to get some repairs on 
their apartments and houses that they 
have not been able to get in the past, 
and they are willing to pay a little some- 
thing if the landlord will just do some- 
thing? Under present provisions they 
cannot get the landlord, in many cases, 
to do anything. This will give them an 
opportunity to do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman is a 
hundred percent correct. There are 
many, many landlords and tenants who 
have been driven apart. The owner of a 
property would very much like to do re- 
modeling or repainting but he cannot 
get an increase in rent, so they are not 
able to arrive at the work to be done. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Does this provision give 
the landlord the arbitrary right to in- 
crease rent 15 percent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it does not. 

Mr. COOLEY. Suppose a landlord op- 
erating a large apartment house takes 
the position that he is entitled to a 15 
percent increase in rent, and fails to 
agree with any of his tenants for any- 
thing less than 15 percent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The tenant remains 
in the apartment house as long as rent 
control continues. There is no compul- 
sion. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, the 
landlord cannot arbitrarily force the 
tenant to increase the rent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He cannot. 

Mr. COOLEY. But they can do it by 
agreement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. By mutual agree- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. In other words, the 
tenant will say to the landlord: “I will 
pay more rent if you will redecorate the 
house or make necessary repairs.” - 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think we should 
have this in the Recorp: If I understand 
the bill correctly, if Mr. A who owns 
the building I am renting says to me: 
“Mr. B, I will give you a lease unt 
December 31, 1948, at 15 percent increase” 
and I, Mr. B, refuse to accept that and 
rent control goes off on March 31, 1948, 
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then Mr. A, if he wants to, can increase 
my rent 30 percent from then until De- 
cember 31, 1948, can he not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 
After rent control goes off there will 
be no limitation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So, my induce- 
ment to sign a lease for a 15-percent 
increase 

Mr. FLETCHER. Or for any amount 
less than 15 percent, remember that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, or any amount 
under 15 percent would be that I might 
be saving rent after March 31. 1948. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The statement was 
made earlier this afternoon with which 
I do not find myself in agreement and 
I would like to have the gentleman's 
views on it. The statement was made 
that this provision in the bill gives the 
whip hand to the landlord. As I see it, 
as long as rent control continues and 
the tenant occupies the property if he 
does not want to agree to an increase 
he cannot be compelled to agree to it; 
whereas, if he feels that he can gain an 
advantage by agreeing to it then he is 
free to do so, the parties are free to deal 
as individuals the one with the other. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. He is entirely 
correct. I do not agree with the state- 
ment made earlier today that either the 
landlord or the tenant has the whip hand. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Iam wondering if 
there is any provision to afford protec- 
tion so that the landlord cannot bring 
about an eviction but must deal with the 
occupant of the property at the time to 
negotiate this 15-percent increase? If 
that protection were not in the bill the 
landlord would have the opportunity of 
moving someone out in order to get the 
15 percent increase from a new tenant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the eviction 
clause the tenant cannot be moved out 
to make way for that sort of increase. 
But I should like to continue. 

As I was saying, this is an agreement 
arrived at by free negotiation between 
two parties. There is no compulsion to 
force a lease to be made. Tenants can 
continue to have such protections as are 
afforded under rent control without en- 
tering into a iease with the landlord. 
But it does afford the tenant a method 
by which he may guarantee that at least 
until December 31, 1948, he will pay no 
more rent than he has voluntarily agreed 
to pay up to a 15-percent increase, and 
that he will get such services and main- 
tenance of the property as are agreed to 
in the lease. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The December 31, 
1948, date is the minimum tenancy, The 
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tenant can ask for another extra year 
if he wants it for further protection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. The Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, date is merely the minimum 
protection of the lease. It can run for 
2 or 3 years and give the tenant further 
protection. 


Rent control has driven tenant and 


landlord apart—this provision brings 
them together—it is the American way 
of doing things. For those who wish to 
enter into such a lease provision, it is a 
very simple matter. For 5 cents in any 
stationery store you may purchase lease 
forms which only need to be completed as 
to names, description of the unit to be 
rented, and the terms. 

I confidently believe that under this 
provision, many leases would be made at 
no increase in rents, and many at a 5- 
percent or a 10-percent increase. It does 
not necessarily follow that all of these 
leases will be made at the maximum of 
15-percent increase. Many tenants and 
property owners all over the country, 
have indicated to me that they will have 
no trouble getting together. One of my 
colleagues on the Banking and Currency 
Committee reports a survey in New York 
indicated four out of five tenants ready 
and willing to voluntarily give the land- 
lord an increase in rents for the security 
of tenancy—but the present rent-control 
laws prevent it. 

Certainly, it cannot be the intention of 
this Congress to prevent the tenant and 
landlord from voluntarily entering into 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. 

It will be said that as vacancies occur 
the landlord will demand the maximum 
of 15-percent increase before leasing to a 
new tenant. I maintain that this is not 
necessarily true—but even if it were—is 
there anything wrong with that? 

What is sacred about the amount. of 
rent a person pays? I am one of the 
first to agree that it is most important 
for all people to have a decent home in 
which tolive. But there is nothing sacred 
about the percentage of one’s income 
spent in rent, any more than that per- 
centage spent for food, clothing, or the 
other necessities of life. The simple 
truth of the matter is that the latest 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures indi- 
cate rents have gone up but 4.2 percent 
since 1940 while food has gone up 91.1 
percent and clothing 67 percent. 

Undoubtedly there will exist, side by 
side, units paying different rents because 
of the difference between those who have 
not agreed on a lease and those who have. 
What is wrong with that? The tenant 
with the lease may be paying a little 
more but is willing to do so for the guar- 
anty of tenancy under his lease. When 
are we going to stop thinking in terms 
that the tenant ha: any squatter’s rights 
to another man’s property? Has the 
demagogic propaganda of socialized 
housing so weakened the moral fiber of 
our people that the tenant can virtually 
confiscate the private property of the 
owner? 

Let us stop trying to control the lives 


and property of Americans by Federal 


legislation. Let us give back the control 
of rents to the tenants and the landlords 
where it belongs. In this period of re- 
conversion to a free economy, I recom- 
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mend as a partial solution, this provision 
which allows tenant and landlord to 
voluntarily enter into a mutually satis- 
factory lease for the protection of both 
parties. 

But the only fair and final solution is 
complete elimination of rent control at 
the earliest practical] date. I expect to 
offer an amendment, at the proper tìme, 
which will definitely end rent control on 
December 31, 1947, with no provision for 
extension by Presidential proclamation. 

I do not believe in the delegation by 
Congress to the President of our legisla- 
tive power to continue rent controls after 
December 31, 1947. 

I, for one, wish to stand up and be 
counted as faithful to my personal pledge 
and to the pledge of the Republican Party 
to set free the property owners of 
America. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. SPENCE. Of course, I think there 
are inequities on both sides. Sometimes 
the landlord gets too much, sometimes 
the tenant gets too much. But does the 
gentleman think there would be any 
freedom of contract now in regard to an 
increase of 15 percent, and would not the 
tenant be under duress to a certain ex- 
tent because the landlord would say: 
“If you do not agree to the 15-percent in- 
crease at this time, as soon as these con- 
trols are off, as they will be shortly, I 
will charge you all the traffic will bear.” 
Does not the gentleman think that would 
have a great influence on the tenant to 
agree now to that increase of 15 percent? 
Does not the gentleman think it would 
disrupt the relationship between the 
landlord and the tenant? The landlord 
would want to forfeit the lease, he would 
want the present occupancy to cease in 
order that he might be free to impose a 
15-percent increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield the gentleman 
two additional minutes. 

Does not the gentleman believe that 
under these circumstances it is practi- 
cally doing away with the present rent 
control and increasing the rent largely 
throughout the United States by 15 per- 
cent? 

Mr. FLETCHER. My answer to the 
gentleman is that by voluntary agree- 
ment these parties can get together. 
There has been evidence all over the 
country where they have wanted to; they 
have expressed themselves of the desire 
to get together I have more faith in 
the tenants and the landlords of this 
country that they will not try to gouge 
each other. 

Mr. SPENCE. That is all right; the 
law recognizes voluntary agreements; it 
also recognizes duress. Under the pe- 
culiar circumstances that now exist, the 
landlord can exercise an influence on the 
tenant that he would otherwise not ex- 
ercise. The landlord knows and the 
tenant knows that before long these re- 
strictions will be lifted, and he can im- 
pose his will now on the tenant that he 
would otherwise be unable to do if the 
conditions did not exist that exist at the 
present time. You may say that the 
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landlord could impose on the tenant at 
any time and tell him that as soon as 
his lease is over “I am going to raise 
your rent,” but the tenant now is pro- 
tected against that. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man from Kentucky contend that the 
relationship between the tenant and the 
landlord is anything but difficult at the 
present time? They are now only re- 
ceiving as an average a 4-percent in- 
crease over the cost of the commodity, 
and the strained conditions certainly 
would not be any more emphasized by 
the possibility of an increase of 15 per- 
cent. 

Mr. SPENCE. I think they would. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. SUND- 
STROM]. 

THE NEW TITLE VI PROVISIONS ON FACTORY- 

PRODUCED HOUSING—HOW THEY WILL WORK 


Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, 
H. R. 3203, as reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, contains an 
amendment to title VI of the National 
Housing Act which will stimulate the 
production of houses at moderate prices 
through the use of modern production 
methods. To get moderate-priced hous- 
ing which the average family can afford, 
we need to encourage more modern 
methods of building houses. I believe 
that the mass production of houses will 
bring the same benefits in lower prices 
as mass production methods have in 
other industries. 

I am making this statement for the 
Recorp to show how this provision would 
operate. 

In brief; this amendment simply makes 
FHA insurance of loans available to 
manufacturers who produce houses in 
factories. It enables them to borrow the 
working capital necessary to manufac- 
ture houses. FHA would insure a bank 
or other lender against loss on a loan 
which did not exceed 90 percent of the 
amount which the Administrator esti- 
mates will be the necessary current cost 
of manufacturing houses, exclusive of 
profit. 

Before a loan to a manufacturer would 
be eligible for FHA insurance, the manu- 
facturer would show that he meets the 
following conditions: 

First. That he has binding purchase 
contracts for the purchase and delivery 
of the number of houses to be manufac- 
tured from the proceeds of the loan. 
What this condition contemplates is that 
a manufacturer have bona fide orders 
for his houses. It does not necessarily 
mean that there has to be cash-down 
- payments, but there must be legal con- 
sideration which establishes a binding 
contract to purchase by the ultimate 
consumer, builder, or responsible dealer. 
This condition will prevent FHA insur- 
ance of loans where there is a mere hope 
of getting business. The company must 
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have a market, as evidenced by binding 
purchase contracts. 

Second. That the houses to be man- 
ufactured will meet such requirements of 
sound quality, durability, livability, and 
safety as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

What is contemplated by this condi- 


tion is the structural approval which the 


FHA has been giving in the case of houses 
that have been approved for the market 
guaranty contracts. Recognizing the 
necessity for mass production in a fac- 
tory, FHA has provided an advance re- 
view of a house and given an advance 
approval of its structure. This gives the 
manufacturer necessary assurances be- 
fore he puts a house into mass produc- 
tion. It is most important that we meet 
such problems of mass production in the 
factory by adjusting the procedures and 
practices of the administrative agencies 
to the requirements of uniform produc- 
tion on a production line. 

Third. That the borrower has or will 
have adequate plant facilities and suf- 
ficient capital funds—taking into ac- 
count the loan applied for—and experi- 
ence to achieve the required production 
schedule. 

This condition recognizes that, besides 
the cases where a manufacturer already 
is in a plant and has sufficient capital 
funds, there are cases where the man- 
ufacturer has made arrangements to get 
a plant or to get capital. In such cases, 
it would not preclude a manufacturer 
from also arranging to get an FHA in- 
sured production loan for the manufac- 
ture of houses. In any large financial en- 
terprise, there often are a number of dif- 
ferent types of commitments involved 
such as for a plant, enlisting capital 
for tooling up, employing production ex- 
perts, and so forth—and each of these 
commitments may have to be conditioned 
upon securing other types of commit- 
ments, such as for working capital. So 
long as the sum total of the commit- 
ments and arrangements will give rea- 
sonable assurance of producing the de- 
sired result, the manufacturer would be 
eligible under this provision. In gen- 
eral, the objective of this provision is to 
preclude FHA insurance of loans to man- 


ufacturers who cannot make a reason- 


able showing that they will have the nec- 
essary plant, capital, and experience to 
accomplish the result of producing 
houses with the working capital to be 
provided by the FHA-insured loan. In 
this respect, the provision is a conserva- 
tive one, as it will weed out speculators 
and irresponsible applicants. 

Fourth. That the loan will involve a 
principal obligation which will not ex- 
ceed 90 percent of the amount which the 
Administrator estimates will be the nec- 
essary current cost of manufacturing 
such houses. 

This condition specifically excludes 
profit from this necessary cost. In this 
way, it makes it clear that the purpose 
of the insured loan is to protect the 
lender and not to guarantee a profit to 
the producer. The security to be given 
for these loans is an assignment of the 
purchase contracts for the houses and 
the sums payable under such contracts. 
Provision is also made that the FHA may 
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require further security, including the 
right, in case of default, or at any time 
necessary to protect the lender, to com- 
pel delivery to the lender of any houses 
manufactured with the proceeds of the 
loan, and then owned and in the posses- 
sion of the borrower. This security lan- 
guage has been carefully phrased after 


-consultation with lending institutions. 


This provision gives reasonable security 
for the insured loan. At the same time, 
it recognizes that we must avoid burden- 
some restrictions by encumbering the 
inventory, as this would hamper the day- 
to-day operations of a factory and the 
rapid consumption of raw mate-ials on 
a production line. 

Since this is an amendment to title 
VI, the insurance of loans will be subject 
to the over-all limitation on the total 
amount of insurance authorized to be 
issued and outstanding. It is particu- 
larly important that these provisions be 
administered in a manner which is 
adapted to the short-term maturity of 
the loans, which are not to exceed a pe- 
riod of 1 year, except for refinancing 
not to exceed a further period of 1 year. 
The intent of this amendment is to treat 
as a charge against the over-all limita- 
tion on title VI insurance the amount of 
insurance of loans under this section 
which is outstanding at any one time. 

I have discussed with the Federal 
Housing Administrator the making of 
additional loans to a manufacturer from 
time to time as he receives additional 
purchase contracts. That is the inten- 
tion of this amendment and I have been 
assured that this presents no problem 
under the language of the amendment. 

There is also nothing in this amend- 
ment which would preclude continuing 
a loan under this section until its stated 
1-year maturity by substituting an as- 
signment of additional purchase con- 
tracts for those on houses which have 
already been sold. 

While the language of this amendment 
refers to houses, I do want to make it 
clear that it includes housing in its broad- 
er sense. If a manufacturer is producing 
multiple rental housing units which he 
is going to sell, this amendment would 
cover those, just as it covers individual 
houses which are to be sold. In view of 
the urgent need for moderate rental 
housing, I hope that more of the com- 
panies will concentrate attention on pro- 
ducing multiple dwellings at lower costs. 

This amendment will not only be a 
great stimulus to housing manufacturers, 
but it will also help materic!] and equip- 
ment producers who sell to these manu- 
facturers, They will be assured of pay- 
ment promptly, because FHA insured 
production-loans will make working 
capital available to meet the cost of 
manufacturing houses. All of this will 
help contribute to lower costs. 

In summary, I want to emphasize that 
any new legislation intended to meet a 
new problem will have to be administered 
with the steady purpose of meeting that 
problem. I am sure that that is the way 
the FHA would administer it. I have 
great confidence that the enactment of 
this amendment which I introduced in 
committee, will prove to be of great and 
lasting benefit to the veterans of this 
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country by stimulating the production of 
housing they can afford. It should also 
help establish a new industry which will 
contribute to a stable and prosperous 
economy. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igar [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to congratulate the committee for 
bringing a bill to the floor at this time 
and in time for it to have plenty of con- 
sideration by the House and the other 
body as of before June 20. 

I can fully appreciate that the mem- 
bers of this distinguished committee have 
a difficult economic and political problem 
to deal with, and that also goes for all of 
the other Members of the House as well 
as the other body. There are provisions 
in this bill with which I am not too 
frieadly. I understand certain amend- 
ments will be offered which I expect to 
support. 

I cannot reconcile myself to the theory 
that we, as a Congress, should not take 
specific steps to categorically protect 
those owners of excess living units—and 
by that I mean the man or the woman, 
or both, who have lived simple lives, ex- 
ercised thrift, accumulated enough 
money to buy a small shelter in excess of 
that which they need themselves, and 
wherein they have gone along and as- 
sumed the risk of ownership with respect 
to taxes, depreciation, insurance costs, 
decline in market value, and other haz- 
ards, the excess ownership in the form 
of an extra living unit which someone 
can occupy as a tenant, and who does not 
want to take on the risk of ownership 
himself. There are a lot of these little 
folks, elderly men and women who in- 
vested their savings in excess housing fa- 
cilities over and above their own needs 
which they have been renting to these 
other people who are tenants, and who 
did not want to own a home but who are 
not perhaps willing to live as simply, who 
did not exercise the same amount of 
thrift and have no idea of exercising such 
thrift. but who live and absorb under the 
umbrella of OPA rent controls and in 
many instances take property away from 
the good, thrifty, elderly people along a 
line which, in my opinion, gets very close 
to taking property without due process 
of law. 

I think the bill should be made very 
clear in provisions that protect these little 
people who have no money in the first 
place; and in the second place, do not 
know how to acquire the necessary legal 
talent to see that they get an adjustment 
under the somewhat vague language that 
is in this bill. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
heard the statement on the floor this 
afternoon that the bill if enacted would 
create discrimination between landlords 
and tenants. The gentleman is aware, 
of course, that tre law as it now appears 
upon the books does create and cause dis- 
crimination between landlord and land- 
lord and tenant and tenant. 

xXCUI——273 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Personally I think 
it is one of the most discriminating, one 
of the most inequitable, and one of the 
most unfair programs that has ever been 
carried on by the Federal Government 
in its history. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This bill in 
its present form takes the ceiling off new 
construction. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is correct, as 
I understand it. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It takes the 
ceiling off a building you are repairing, 
just so you put a partition in it so you 
can get more tenants in it. It takes that 
class off. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand so. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. It takes ceil- 
ings off the fellow who got mad and would 
not rent in 1945 and 1946. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gentle- 
man let me say it this way? It takes the 
ceilings off those properties which were 
owned by people who refused to rent 
them at a price below the cost of main- 
taining the property. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is right, 
the class of people that did not subscribe 
to the theory of ihe Government. There- 
fore, the other people, who went along 
and rented their homes, now will not get 
any increase, but the fellow who bucked 
the Government will get an increase. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; the fellow who 
had sense and intestines enough to pro- 
tect his own economic position gets the 
increase, because there are people who 
do know something about the cost of 
maintaining property and who take the 
position, at least at this moment, that the 
Government has no right to take that 
property away from them through OPA 
rules and regulations and give the prop- 
erty to someone else. That is the issue 
which is involved in this proposition. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. May I say 
to the gentleman that only 3,670 indi- 
vidual housing units of the 16,000,000 
under rent control received an upward 
adjustment in rent to October 19, 1946, 
under the hardship provisions of the 
OPA. This is less than three one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. I want this class 
of people to have the same treatment 
everybody else gets. It is a good idea if 
you can make these adjustments, but 
they just do not make them. Therefore, 
you have to cut across the board so as to 
give these people relief compared with 
other people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And by cutting 
across the board, if I understand the 
gentleman, he proposes to support an 
amendment to give an increase in rents 
all the way across the board. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Absolutely. 
The person supporting ar amendment 
like that can point out the fellow who in 
1945 and 1946 had his house closed, and 
turn around and see the other people 
who rented their homes; and they can- 
not get their ceiling increased but the 
fellow who locked the door against the 
veteran that came back can get it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, the 
man and woman who owned those little 
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places and who went along in the faith 
and belief that their Government would 
treat them right, and who have been 
unable to get an adjustment under the 
hardship clause as evidenced by the fig- 
ures which the gentleman has submitted, 
are entitled to a place in the sun. 

It is for that reason that I propose to 
support the amendment. 

I think that the present law has pro- 
visions in it which would protect these 
little people if the little people could get 
the administrators of the present law to 
give them fair treatment. But I do not 
think those little people can get that sort 
of treatment. 

In my own home town, the local re- 
gional rent administrator has insulted 
the intelligence and patriotism of hon- 
est men and women who live simple lives 
and practice thrift and contribute to the 
tax box and who buy bonds. He carried 
the matter to the point where he would 
not even let them talk to him ever the 
telephone, to say nothing about calling 
at his office. I went into his office and 
said to him, “You and I are servants of 
the people. Our salaries are paid by 
these good taxpayers.” Incidentally, I 
took those taxpayers in with me and he 
saw us. I read the riot act to him as a 
fellow can if he gets mad enough. I told 
him what I thought about it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate that 
there are cases such as the gentleman 
has mentioned. Probably there are a 
good many of them. The gentleman has 
made a very strong plea for the little 
landlord. But will not an across-the- 
board increase in rent, in your judgment, 
Creme many more inequities than it will 
cure? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think it 
will because I do not know of an occu- 
pation or profession in the United States 
where the workers in that particular 
group or classification have not received 
substantial rates of increase in pay dur- 
ing the last 4 or 5 years. That goes all 
the way from the person who performs 
the lowest stoop labor up to the highest 
paid professional men and women in the 
United States. They have had their in- 
creases in pay. The plumber and plas- 
terer and carpenter have certainly had 
their increases. But the person who 
owns a little home where the plumbing 
has to be repaired and where repairs and 
decorating have to be done have had no 
substantial nereases in their rents. 
They are entitled to those substantial 
increases along with the others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield two additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman. : 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. What study, if any, 
did the committee make in reference to 
the possibility of turning this problem 
over to the States where the States have 
laws and are willing to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility? It has always occurred to 
me that real estate and the handling of 
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real estate was primarily a local func- 
tion. It is not movable property such as 
an automobile that can be driven from 
one State to another. Where the State 
has a law which is adaptable to these cir- 
cumstances and they are willing to 
shoulder the responsibility, what does 
the act permit that State to do? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First, let me say I 
agree with the gentleman that this mat- 
ter should now go to the States if it is 
to be continued. Secondly, I would pre- 
fer to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee or the ranking member on the 
minority side answer the gentleman with 
respect te such study as the committee 
might have made on that subject. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the gentleman 
believe that rent control should be con- 
tinued beyond December 31, 1947? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If it was entirely 
left to me, I would discontinue all rent 
control not later than December 31, 1947. 
I would discontinue it lock, stock, and 
barrel. I would let the people of this 
country get back to carrying on their 
own affairs and let the owners and ten- 
ants work out their own economic salva- 
tion. But, of course, I will not have my 
way about it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. A while ago we were in 
a colloquy about the prices 10 years ago 
and now. I got from the Treasury De- 
partment the statement for December 
31, 1936, and December 31, 1946. On 
December 31, 1936, we had in circulation 
$6,542,752,261, and this year we have 
$28,952,436,702. In other words, we have 
more than four times, almost five times 
as much money in circulation as we had 
10 years ago. That is the reason prices 
of commodities have advanced, while 
rents have been arbitrarily held down. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is correct so 
far as you go, but still other inflationary 
forces have contributed to the spiraling 
of prices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] has again expired. ? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield § minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BANTA]. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
very much to find myself at difference 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which considered this bill, as well as with 
other members of the committee who 
voted to report it to the House in this 
form. 

I am unable to go along with any who 
believe that this bill will improve the sit- 
uation in which we find ourselves now, 
under the present law, and those laws 
which have been in effect during the 
time that control has been in effect over 
those groups of our citizens who are 
landlords and tenants. 

For a great many years either the Con- 
gress or the administrative agencies set 
up by the executive department have 
been classifying our citizens, placing 
them into categories, and giving pre- 
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ferred treatment to this category or that 
category, for one purpose or another, 
We have complained bitterly about the 
fact that the administrative agency 
which has exercised control over the 
rental properties, as well as control over 
the construction of housing units 
throughout the country, has been unfair 
to the nth degree. I have not found 
anyone to raise his voice in commenda- 
tion of any of the administrative agen- 
cies, successive to one another in this 
field. 

The testimony before this committee 
shows that there are approximately 16,- 
800,000 housing or dwelling units in this 
Nation which have, at one time or an- 
other, been under Federal control. We 
all know how unfairly the owners of 
those units have been treated. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman made 
a very energetic effort in the committee 
to find out if the present rent-control 
law was alleviating the housing shortage. 
Was he able to get any facts from the 
Officials in that respect? 

Mr. BANTA. I not only made inquiry 
from all officials and witnesses who testi- 
fied before the committee who could 
have possessed any information and 
failed to get it, but I have since reviewed 
the hearings, and it is not to be found. 
I think one of the greatest indictments 
of the program for continued control 
over rental properties is to be found in 
the fact that no one who appeared in 
behalf of the several housing agencies 
was able to tell this committee how many 
unoccupied houses there are in this Na- 
tion now, while at the same time we are 
asked to believe there is an acute hous- 
ing shortage. It is estimated there are 
from 150,000 to 200,000 houses now un- 
occupied, but this estimate had to come 
from a person outside the Government 
who was admittedly making a guess. 
Much has been said about what we 
should do for the veterans to get them 
into these houses, If I analyze this situ- 
ation correctly, the very controls which 
have been impressed and which this bill, 
if enacted, will continue to impress, will 
keep the inflationary situation alive. It 
is forcing rental houses off of the market, 
forcing them into a market which is a 
seller’s market, and that itself steps up 
the price, because if you cannot rent 
shelter you are forced to buy it, and at 
the seller's price. If you make shelter 
subject only to purchase, then the price 
goes up. What are we doing to the poor 
veteran who wants shelter and who can- 
not rent it, but must buy it on a seller’s 
market at such ridiculous prices? We 
are forcing him to buy it at a price he 
cannot afford to pay, which is wholly un- 
fair and unjust. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. In the study the gen- 
tleman has made of the situation did he 
find anything like the situation which I 
have in Cuyahoga County in the matter 
of single-person units and family units? 
Did he find any situations that would 
show the accuracy of facts given me dur- 
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ing a study I had made of housing facil- 
ities, especially for veterans’ families? 
I found that between April 1940 and 
November 1945 one-person households 
in the urban areas of the United States 
increased 42 percent. This means that 
2,372,003 dwelling units were occupied by 
one person in November 1945, whereas 
in April 1940, only 1,671,000 were so 
occupied. In fact, if no more one- 
person households occupied dwelling 
units in Cuyahoga County now than in 
April 1940, there would be ample places 
for all to live. 

Mr. BANTA. The gentlewoman from 
Ohio is exactly correct. I have a letter 
this morning from a lawyer in Los 
Angeles, Calif., in which he makes this 
significant statement: 

I have a house built to take care of 290 
people that is actually housing 142 people. 
The consideration I got from OPA for in- 
creased occupancy is negligible, so that 
when an apartment becomes vacant I rent it 
to one person. OPA allowed for increased 
occupancy in one specific case 124% cents a 
day additional for an increased occupancy 
from one to four persons and furnish 
everything, including laundering of the linens 
and weekly maid service. Under the circum- 
stances I rent to one and forego the 1214 
cents a day to which I would be entitled if 
I furnished everything to three additional 
people. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BANTA. This bill continues the 
present situation which will permit the 
hoarding of houses. It divides tenants 
into classes, namely, the tenants who 
occupy old houses and the tenants who 
will occupy new houses, to say nothing 
about placing the veterans into a sepa- 
rate class as well as into the two classes 
formerly mentioned. 

It divides landlords into classes, name- 
ly, those who own rental houses now 
completed, and those who will own 
houses yet to be completed. It is grossly 
unfair to the owners of presently com- 
pleted rental houses, 80 percent of which 
are owned by small investors who, in 
many instances have their life savings 
invested therein, having so invested with 
the hope that they could have a fair re- 
turn on the investment which under 
continued rent control is impossible. 

It will perpetuate bureaucratic con- 
trol of one-fifth of the economy of this 
Nation and transfer a legislative func- 
tion to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

If all of the American people are en- 
titled to fair treatment, if they are all 
entitled to equal rights and privileges 
under the law if private ownership of 
property is a right to be cherished, and 
one that should be encouraged, let us 
free ourselves from bureaucratic control 
of the houses in the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been sitting in the Chamber listening to 
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the debate and have come to the conclu- 
sion that if we would do the American 
thing and provide the means or open the 
gate whereby we could make available 
additional housing to yeterans we should 
get rid of OPA just as fast as humanly 
possible. During the war I had the priv- 
ilege of making an investigation of hous- 
ing conditions which included my own 
State as well as others. The last day of 
the investigation happened to be in Los 
Angeles. I heard 106 people testify that 
last day and I was told time and time 
again by veterans themselves that if we 
could eliminate Government control 
houses would be available for veterans. 
— houses would be available 
also. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had control 
by the Government of the people’s busi- 
ness for so long that a lot of people today 
are not renting apartments and houses 
that they own. At the present prices 
they are getting for homes and apart- 
ments they cannot afford to have them 
picked to pieces, like they are in some 
rai without having some protec- 

on, 

We hear the great plea, “We want to 
help the veterans.” I wish it were pos- 
sible for some of the veterans who are 
deceased to return and observe how their 
own mothers and fathers are being 
treated today throughout the country. 
I can cite instances where mothers and 
fathers, elderly people, who have lost 
one, two, or three sons, have two, three, 
or four houses to rent, and that is ail 
they have in God’s world to take care of 
them. Today under Government con- 
trol they cannot rent their property for 
the amount of the cost of maintenance. 
Taxes have increased in some instances 
as much as 50 and 60 percent, yet these 
people cannot get an increase in the rent 
of the properties. We talk about jus- 
tice. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the 
greatest un-American conditions that 
faces the country today. We have not 
attempted to touch upon the subject of 
providing additional housing. We have 
strangled those who would like to make 
it possible to have additional housing, 
leaving it to some Government bureau 
to provide the housing. Many of these 
men know nothing abou’ the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I could not vote for the 
pending bill today if it meant my job 
tomorrow morning, and I would gladly 
yield my job tomorrow morning if we 
could get rid of these controls at that 
time and give the whole business back to 
the American people and let them pro- 
vide housing for the veterans, I will 
gamble with any of you on that. 

Oh, yes; a year ago we were talking 
about increasing our own salaries, yet 
we do not want to do anything to help 
the one who owns property, giving them 
the right to live. I have people in my 
district who, by the time they pay the 
taxes, the water rent, garbage disposal 
charges, and so forth, are losing on each 
family unit at the present time from $20 
to $40 a unit per year. How many of you 
would stay in business if you operated 
like that? Can they get an increase? 
No. The OPA strangles them. How 
many of you Members know that the 
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Office of Price Administration, and I 
offer this for the Recorp, have sent out 
Form 298-49 which contains questions 
on both sides to be answered by the per- 
son who is a renter so that they can get 
more propaganda and make it possible 
to keep their jobs a little bit longer, and 
at the same time strangling the fellow 
who wants to help the American people. 
Mr. Chairman, this OPA Form 298-49 
is as follows: 
OPA Form 298-49. 
Form approved, 
Budget Bureau No. 08-R1728. 
Approval expires 9-30-47. 
TENANT'S STATEMENT 
1. Address of premises 
2. Apartment or room No. ..-- 
rooms in your apartment 
ber of occupants ~... 
3. Check type of rental: U Furnished. 
O Unfurnished. 
4. Rent paid - TOR E Ee 
(a) When is rent due 
(b) To whom is rent pad 


(Name (Address) 
(c) Since what date have you paid the above 
en Ue Crt SO a Tae ee es 
(Month) (Day) (Year) 


(d) Do you get rent receipts? (j Yes. O No. 
(e) Do you pay by check? U Yes. D No. 
(f) Check services supplied “by landlord 
which are included in your rent. 
DO Garage. O Heat. O Vater. O Gas. 

O Electricity. U Refrigerator. 
(g) When did you move into the above ac- 
commodations? ........-.....-.-..-. 
(Month) (Day) (Year) 
5. If you were living in the above accommo- 
dations on May 1, 1945, please state 
what rent you were paying on that 


6. If your rent was increased cr decreased 
during your tenancy: 

(a) When did the change occur? -----..--. 

“(Monthy (Day)  ( (Zear) 

(b) What amount did you pay before change 


7. Has the landlord reduced any of the 
services, furniture, furnishings, or 
equipment since you moved into these 
accommodations? O Yes. © No. 

If the answer is yes, state: 
(a) Service, etc., which has been decreased 
(b) Date decrease oc eure 

8. Did you pay extra money or a bonus to 
the landlord, agent, or superintend- 
ent in order to obtain the accommo- 
dations? () Yes. C No. If yes, state: 

(a) To whom extra money or bonus was 

3 22 aon) a SESA VE 

(b) Amount of extra money or bonus 

(c) Date extra money or bonus was paid 

9. Did you pay a brokerage fee, commission, 
or reward in order to obtain accommo- 
dations? U Yes. (No. If yes, state: 

(a) To whom paid 

(b) Amount pad 

(e) Date pad 

10. Did you pay any security deposit in addi- 
tion to your first month's rent to the 
landlord, agent, or superintendent? 
DL Yes. ONo. If yes, state: 

(a) To who security deposit was pala 

(b) Amount of security deposit paid 

O) ORE Dea cae ecw a ccecesnance 

11. Did you purchase furniture or other prop- 
erty from landlord, agent, or superin- 
tendent in order to obtain these ac- 
commodations? U Yes. © No. 
If yes, state: 

(a) From whom purchased 


(b) Amount pad „ 
(o) Date pad TT 
(d) Items purchased 
12. Did yor pay for painting or decorating of 
accommodations? O Yes. D No. 
If yes, state: 
(a) To whom payment was made 
(b) Amount paid 
(C) Date: PUO ¼ TT eas 
13. Has the landlord refunded any money to 
you? O Yes. O No. If yes, state: 
(a) Who paid the money to uu 
(b) Amount refunded to ou 
(e) Date refunded to y 
14. Please give name and address of landlord 
of accommodations in (1) above 
(Name) (Address) 
15. If you are not living at address in (1) 
above: 
(a) When did you move out 


(Number and street( (City and State) 
16. Comments: (Brief) 


(Tenant's signature) 


Mr. Chairman, I want to take a minute 
to read a letter which I received from a 
man in my district. Ihave received many 
of them from my district, but this one is 
a very fair letter because the writer ad- 
mits in his letter his own position. It 
reads as follows: 

BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., April 12, 1947. 
Mr. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT, 
Congressman, Tenth District, 
Tulare, Calif. 

Dear MR. ELLIOTT: Of course, I realize that 
T am in the real-estate business, and there- 
fore possibly prejudiced, but at the same time 
there is such a thing as justice. 

It is probably difficult for anyone to get all 
of the figures, but tremendous sums are be- 
ing paid the farmer, as well as others, for the 
purpose of maintaining prices and/or subsi- 
dizing operations. The landlord, however, 
has taken a terrific beating and still con- 
tinues to get no relief. 

The country’s landlords have not asked for 
subsidies, although the Government has 
spent outlandish amounts supplying public 
housing, which is nothing more than a sub- 
sidy to renters. 

All of the rent-control administrators that 
I have come in contact with have been of 
such a caliber that they were just filling in 
with that particular task until they could get 
something more stable, as most of them had 
never held a job of any responsibility. 

We have had one here who could tell your 
landlord or landlord’s agent, how the poor 
tenant should be protected, but at the same 
time he could spend all of his money betting 
on the horses. 

Now the tenants are receiving the enclosed 
questionnaire and letter from the OPA En- 
forcement Division. 

It would appear that they are trying to, 
again develop more propaganda and publicity 
for consumption by the Congress in order to 
keep their bureau alive. 

I personally do not own any rental property 
that would be affected by the continuation 
of the OPA rental program. I do have charge 
of approximately 85 rentals, however, and I 
can say that if the rents were increased or 
even doubled my personal income in way of 
fees from handling of these properties would 
be no different than it is now, so I am not 
discussing the mattetr from a selfish angle. 

I can also state that momentarily I have 
actually benefited from the rent control pro- 
gram as many properties that the landlords 
would have kept as rentals have been sold 
because of the OPA policy, 
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I believe this is true over the entire coun- 
try, and it still gets back to what has been 
said so many times, namely: 

“The OPA has kept rentals from increasing, 
but there are no rentals.” 

If you are given an opportunity, I hope you 
will give some consideration to this subject. 

Very truly yours, 
WARDE D. Watson. 


Mr. Chairman, in making the state- 
ments I have made, I have tried to be fair 
and consider the facts. As I said, I yield 
to no Member in my desire to improve 
the housing conditions in my own State 
as well as in the other States, and I say 
to you sincerely that if we can eliminate 
some of the Government controis and 
make it possible that people can build 
like we did prior to the war, we will 
achieve success. 

Now, some people will say that many 
articles cannot be purchased. I can cite 
an instance where a gentleman in my 
congressional district, who manufactures 
articles from pig iron, was making every 
endeavor to keep up his pig-iron opera- 
tion to produce some of the necessities 
mentioned on the floor today. He was 
told, “We cannot provide you with pig 
iron on account of the shortage of coal, 
and for that reason we will have.to deny 
you the right to have any additional pig 
iron.” That went on until his whole al- 
lotment of pig iron was practically shut 
off, but at the same time that he was ap- 
pealing to the Federal agencies to get 
some additional pig iron, in Los Angeles, 
Calif., there were 15,000 tons of pig iron 
loaded, on the boat, being shipped to So- 
viet Russia, and yet we did not have any 
for our own manufacturers to provide 
these much-needed essentials for homes 
for the veterans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
depart from the subject under discussion 
today and to talk about another matter 
of vital importance to the American 
people. 

I am disturbed at reports that funds 
for the information program conducted 
by the State Department’s Office of In- 
ternational Information and Cultural Af- 
fairs may be eliminated from the State 
Department’s appropriations bill for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. Such ac- 
tion, I believe, would be a false and dan- 
gerous economy, plainly against the pub- 
lic interest. Elimination of the Depart- 
ment’s international information ac- 
tivities would, I feel, deal a tremendous 
blow to American prestige abroad, at a 
time when it is vitally important that 
the American story be told overseas, and 
that an even greater effort be made to 
combat the misrepresentations of the 
United States which are so prevalent 
abroad. Withdrawal of the United 
States from this field will create, in many 
areas, a vacuum, which will inevitably be 
filled by some other country, not neces- 
sarily interested in telling the truth 
about this country, or in giving the facts 
about the United States and its foreign 
Policies. 

Created a year ago last January in a 
drastically reduced merger of OWI and 
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the Office of Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, the OIC has a staff of ap- 
proximately 3,000 in the United States, 
and in the more than 60 countries in 
which the United States maintains dip- 
lomatic missions. Each week it broad- 
casts approximately 400 hours of news, 
music and feature programs to Latin 
America, Europe and the Far East. 
These programs are carried in 25 lan- 
guages, including Russian, which has re- 
cently been added. It is planned soon 
to add also Greek and Turkish to the 
list. These radio operations account for 
approximately half of the OIC’s budget. 

The OIC also maintains more than 60 
information libraries in 41 countries. Its 
documentary films produced by the Gov- 
ernment, and by such American interests 
as the United States Steel Corp., the 
National Tuberculosis Association and 
the Westinghouse Electric Co., are shown 
each year to upward of 100,000,000 peo- 
ple abroad. The OIC also sends in Morse 
code a daily news bulletin to our em- 
bassies and legations, some of which is 
made available to local news services, 
editors and other interested persons at 
the point of reception. It also assists in 
the international exchange of teachers 
and students. All these, and other sim- 
ilar activities are carried on pursuant 
to the Presidential directive “to see to it 
that other peoples receive a full and fair 
picture of American life and of the aims 
and policies of the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

Why is it so vitally important that this 
full and fair picture of American life 
be presented to foreign peoples? It is 


important because misrepresentations 


of the United States and its policies are 
widely prevalent abroad. A good exam- 
ple of this is the current misrepresenta- 
tion and distortion to the Greek and 
Turkish peoples by the Moscow radio of 
the purposes of our proposed aid to these 
countries, and the policies of the United 
States Government. Since the an- 
nouncement of the aid program by the 
President, the propagandists of Moscow 
and its satellites have spared no effort to 
misinform the world about the United 
States policy. The Moscow radio has 
charged that this country has embarked 
upon an imperialistic expansion program. 
Members of Congress who have taken the 
lead in explaining the aid program have 
been the targets of Moscow propagan- 
dists, in what appears to be a carefully 
planned policy of impugning the motives 
of a friendly foreign government. 

In many parts of the world, particu- 
larly areas lying behind the so-called iron 
curtain, and in those in which the press 
is controlled by the government, or in 
which few people understand English, 
or can afford to buy American periodi- 
cals, private American agencies are un- 
able to operate, or can only do an inade- 
quate job. Through its information 
service, the Government must continue 
to do much of the job of presenting the 
facts about the United States. For this 
reason, the OIC is an essential instru- 
ment of our foreign policy. As Secretary 
Marshall said in a press conference on 
February 7: 

It seems to me absolutely essential that 
from somewhere—in this case the United 
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States—we endeavor to cover the earth with 
the truth, pure truth without any twist or 
turn or implication in the midst of this riot 
of propaganda. We should have an estab- 
lishment—to act steadily and to our credit 
before the world for making a purely accu- 
rate statement of the facts as nearly as can 
be determined with no leaning to the one 
side or another. 


Last year, as a member of a House Mil- 
itary Affairs subcommittee, I visited the 
Pacífic Far East on a tour of inspection. 
I saw at first hand there evidence of the 
extent to which Soviet Russia is moving 
in that area ideologically. Soviet propa- 
gandists are numerous, and their activi- 
ties cover a wide field. They spare no 
effort and their funds appear limitless. 
To meet this propaganda, we need to 
make a more aggressive effort to sell 
Americanism, and the OIC is an effective 
instrument for doing this job. 

At this point I would like to insert 
some excerpts from a recent article by 
Ernest Lindley, the well-known column- 
ist, in the Foreign Service Journal, 
Propaganda—Neglected Arm of Policy: 


We have an attractive line of goods to 
advertise—our way of life, including our 
standard of living, and the kind of world we 
favor. Our declared objectives seem to be 
in tune with the aspirations of most of the 
people of the world. One might say, there- 
fore, that at the top level of planning our 
propaganda has been sound, and that on the 
whole it has been well expressed in our major 
Official utterances and actions. Even at this 
level, however, we have tended to neglect 
and waste some of our assets; for example, 
the anti-imperialistic reputation which made 
so many of the colonial peoples look to us 
with confidence. Reduction in armaments 
might also be cited as a problem in which, 
through lack of alertness or of foresight, we 
permitted the Russians to score some strokes 
of propaganda at our expense. 

In the main, however, our weaknesses in 
the realm of propaganda are ir. the follow-up, 
in seeing that the facts about our way of life 
and our purposes get down to the grass roots 
and sidewalks of che world, in countering the 
propaganda directed against us. To do this 
requires machinery and money—not much 
compared to our Military Establishment—but 
more than we are using now. 

Our propaganda should be based on the 
truth, as we honestly see it. By being 
scrupulously truthful we can best exploit the 
serious potential weakness in so much of 
the propaganda directed against us. Truth- 
ful propaganda, moreover, is the only ‘ind 
of open propaganda which a democratic gov- 
ernment, exposed constantly to examination 
and criticism at home, can use effectively. 
Finally, and most important, it will, in the 
long run, help to build up confidence in us. 

American publications and other private 
agencies can help, but they cannot do the 
whole job. A bi, part of it must be done by 
machinery operated or organized by the Gov- 
ernment. The overseas information program 
of the Department of State seems to me to be 
a good start. But its resources will need to 
be expanded and elaborated. 

We have tended to underrate propaganda. 
We need to give it much more thought and 
attention than we have in the past—both to 
disseminating our own and to breaking up 
propaganda attacks on us. We should give 
the planning and execution of our propa- 
ganda policies and much care as we give mili- 
tary policy and international trade and 
financial policies. 

We do not need to take a licking in propa- 
gation. But we will unless we realize its 
potency and exploit it—our kind of propa- 
ganda, based on truth—with something 
approaching the vigor and skill of the 
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vast propaganda machines being employed 
against us. 


The OIC, I believe, on the whole has 
done a good job, and this is the judgment 
of many outside observers who have had 
an opportunity to survey its operations 
in the field. Here are a few typical 
comments: 


A small group of 6 Americans and 22 non- 
American, including messenger boys, com- 
prise the State Department’s information 
service team in Turkey, where it is doing a 
remarkable job of selling America. (Con- 
stantine Brown, in the Washington Evening 
Star, April 5, 1947.) 

For my money, the most effective public 
servants we have abroad are the men and 
women who run the United States Informa- 
tion Service. (Edwin A. Lahey, in a despatch 
tc the Chicago Daily News from Oslo, No- 
vember 22, 1946.) 

In Peiping, in Mukden, Singapore, Ran- 
goon, and Saigon I have found that USIS 
has been quietly but effectively propagan- 
dizing the United States as a place where 
wheat is grown, dams are built, and children 
are fed milk. The USIS movies are effective. 
Its news releases are complete and undis- 
torted—when I was in Rangoon USIS issued 
the complete text of Marshall's statement 
on China, whereas the agencies offered only 
a couple of paragraphs. Best of all, I think, 
‘are the USIS reading rooms, often the only 
libraries available to the public of a given 
country. The eagerness with which the 
brown and yellow men devour American 
books and magazines is impressive. (Robert 
Sherrod, foreign correspondent for Time 
Magazine, in a letter to Henry R. Luce, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1947.) 

We Americans who lived in Paris before 
the war welcome this little American Library 
on French soil. No longer need we bear 
the brunt of disseminating the true facts 
about America answering, often not wisely 
or well, their strange and laughable ques- 
tions. (Valma Clark, from Paris in the Kan- 
sas City Star, December 9, 1946.) 

Whether it’s a load of 60-millimeter film 
which OIC men are lugging by oxcart and 
raft to the interior, or whether it is @ load 
of water-purifying equipment which insti- 
tute doctors are taking to a town in the 
Amazon valley, these men are making the 
idea of America stick in the minds of the 
people. (Frederick Oechsner, Scripps- 
Howard staff writer, from Rio de Janerio, 
Washington Daily News, December 6, 1946.) 

Through tens of thousands of agencies 
people in every country are told every day 
that we are undemocratic, militaristic, reac- 
tionary, culturally backward people intent 
upon an imperialistic adventure. Without 
any contact or evidence tc thr contrary or 
means of knowing anything about what we 
are doing or thinking or saying. good people 
everywhere are likely to accept this libel. 
By daily broadcasts in many languages—by 
libraries and information centers and use of 
all modern means of communication and in- 
terchange of information and trained per- 
sonnel, the department is simply spreading 
the truth. And truth is the very cornerstone 
of any human understanding of international 
harmony. (Ralph W. Page, in the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, March 28, 1947.) 

The education of Asia to the values of 
democracy as opposed to the regimentation 
of communism is not so large an order as 
it appears at the first look. At the moment 
we are only picking at it through the Chris- 
tian colleges in China, a few exchange schol- 
arships, commercial distribution of a few 
thousand American books, newspapers, and 
periodicals, and through the United States 
Information Service of our State Depart- 
ment, which furnishes news to the papers of 
Asia and maintains reading libraries in the 
capitals where we have embassies, legations, 
or consulates. Expansion of the latter ac- 
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tivity and of scholarships would seem to be 
the quickest and easiest way to reach the 
largest number. * * * There is no iron 
curtain between the United States and most 
of Asia, only the barrier of distance and the 
lack of funds to buy American newspapers, 
books, and periodicals or to send students to 
the United States for study. For the richest 
country in the world, that should not be an 
insurmountable barrier to a billion potential 
friends. (Foster Hailey, editorial writer for 
the New York Times, reporting on his Far 
Eastern trip in the New York Times Maga- 
zine, April 13, 1947.) 


Recently, in an effort to present the 
American story to the Russian people, 
the OIC, through the Voice of America, 
initiated a daily Russian-language 
broadcast. Reports from Moscow indi- 
cate that these broadcasts are getting 
through and are being listened to. 

According to Drew Middleton, in a 
dispatch to the New York Times on 
March 27, the Voice of America pro- 
gram to Russia “is winning an increas- 
ing number of listeners not only in Mos- 
cow but also in the Ukraine, White Rus- 
sia, and several provincial cities of the 
Russian federation.” 

Said the Middleton article further: 

Generally the programs are attracting 
more and more listeners, they are getting 
publicity by word of mouth, and they are 
contributing to an understanding of the 
United States here. If they can increase this 
understanding then they will help to solve 
a number of the problems in our relations 
with the Soviet Union from the Russian side. 


A committee of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, after a study of 
OIC operations a few weeks ago, con- 
cluded that the Russian broadcasts are 
serving an important purpose. The 
members of this committee were George 
Cornish, managing editor, New York 
Herald Tribune; Ben M. McKelway, edi- 
tor, Washington Star; and Hamilton 
Owens, editor, Baltimore Sun. Said the 
committee in its report: 

The work of the OIC in general and the 
Russian broadcasts particularly are still in 
the experimental stage. Considering that the 
assignment given covers the whole world, the 
expenditure of the Office is modest. There 
may be waste in some respects, and further 
experience may suggest that some aspects of 
the undertaking are ill-advised. That will 
be a matter for departmental or congres- 
sional determination. We are convinced, 
however, that the Russian broadcasts as at 
present conducted are serving an important 
purpose. We believe the State Department 
would be justified in asking for the funds 
necessary to provide a clearer signal reach- 
ing farther into Russia and less subject to 
the natural interferences which are now so 


frequent. 


Last summer the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported a bill authoriz- 
ing « foreign information service for the 
State Department, but Congress ad- 
journed before action on this legislation 
could be completed. The State Depart- 
ment some time ago sent to Congress the 
draft of a similar bill as part of its list 
of urgent legislation. It is my hope that 
hearings on this can soon be held and 
that it will receive early and favorable 
action. It is essential that Congress as- 
sure a continuation of the Department’s 
information activities and that the pro- 
gram be given adequate financial sup- 
port by the Congress, 
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As the New York Herald Tribune 
pointed out in a recent editorial, our 
whole foreign policy is now committed 
to a course which renders essential a 
sound information policy. It would be a 
false economy that would wreck a basic 
policy for which nearly everyone recog- 
nizes the need and so deprive the Ameri- 
can people of an instrument which is 
increasingly important to the peaceful 
fulfillment of their postwar aims. 

Secretary Marshall needs a vigorous 
information program in carrying out the 
objectives of our foreign policy. This 
program must be regarded as an integral 
part of our national defense, and if it is 
eliminated we may well emerge the losers 
in the war of ideas, a loss that might 
prove as disastrous to us as actual defeat 
on the battlefield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO}. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, there 
are some parts of this bill with which 
I am in full accord. I approve of that 
portion of the bill which provides for 
the decontrol of materials so that houses 
can be built for veterans and other peo- 
ple. I am in full accord with that part 
of the bill which provides for the volun- 
tary agreement between property owner 
and tenant for a lease, although I do not 
think the ceiling fixed is high enough at 
15 percent. I approve of those portions 
of the bill which make conditions be- 
tween property owners and tenants vol- 
untary. I am unalterably opposed to 
that portion of the bill which provides 
for a continuation of rent control with- 
out in any way providing relief to the 
eight or ten million property owners of 
this country, most of them small prop- 
erty owners. 

Rent control undoubtedly served a use- 
ful purpose during the war. In a few 
days we will be in the third year after 
the war, and still arbitrary rent control 
remains to plague, irritate, and take 
away without any chance of recovery the 
income of a segment of our popula- 
tion, the property owners, a vast ma- 
jority of them small owners, the most 
substantial in the Nation. 

What have they done that they should 
receive this kind of treatment on the 
part of the American Congress? Noth- 
ing except in their productive years to 
work and save and sacrifice and then 
build a house or two to provide some 
return, an income in their declining 
years. They are the self-reliant people 
who prefer to remain free and independ- 
ent and have something to remain inde- 
pendent on in their old age, and not be- 
come the wards of their Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. They paid taxes on 
that property all those years, to main- 
tain the States, the counties, the munici- 
palities, and the school systems, 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is right about that. I am 
coming to that in a moment. 

I do not think there is any dispute on 
the part of any Member of this House, no 
matter on which side of the aisle he sits, 


—— 
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that the cost of maintenance of prop- 
erty since rent control went into ef- 
fect has increased somewhere between 
70 and 80 percent. We placed a ceiling 
on rent, but we did not place any ceiling 
on the tax collector. No ceiling was 
placed upon the decorator, no ceiling was 
placed upon the coal man, no ceiling was 
placed upon the plumber, no ceiling was 
placed upon the light bill, the gas bill, 
no ceiling was placec on the water bill, 
no ceiling was placed on the carpenter, 
and no ceiling was placed upon the jani- 
tor, or the manager of the building, yet 
the owner of the property must sit idly 
by and see the savings of his earlier years 
vanish through an arbitrary rent con- 
trol that does not recognize the right of 
the individual property owner of this 
country. Why should they be asked to 
subsidize an increase in living costs and 
the tenants make no contribution to it? 

I say that it is a travesty on justice 
that eight or ten million of our people 
should receive that kind of treatment at 
the hands of the American Congress. 

I do not know what the experience has 
been in your part of the country with the 
administration of rent control, but I do 
know something abou. i. in m, area of 
the country, in Detroit, Mich., and its 
metropolitan area Any home owner or 
property owner who sought relief had 
two strikes on him before he even en- 
tered the building. His complaint was 
laid aside to wait weeks and months be- 
fore it was ever given consideration. 
But if a tenant went in to complain 
about even something, that person re- 
ceived immediate attention—indicating 
of course that the rent-control adminis- 
tration in my area of the country was 
biased and prejudiced against the prop- 
erty owner. The people in my area be- 
came so discouraged, if I am tc judge 
from the communications they sent me, 
that they no longer made an appeal for 
relief and simply suffered in silence and 
saw their income taken away unjustly. 
This bill intends to continue that thing 
at least for another 8 months without 
any relief whatever to these people. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. As a member 
of the committee, I made the statement 
that I found in discussing with other 
Members of Congress and during the 
hearings that most of the Members 
found in their districts a great deal of 
the same arbitrary action on the part of 
the administration of this law. 

Mr. DONDERO. It shows that treat- 
ment was quite general throughout the 
United States. 

Unless this inequity is corrected I in- 
tend to vote against the bill. There will 
be no houses or other rental units of- 
fered for rent as long as the Government 
controls rent. Rent control has con- 
tributed to the housing shortage, be- 
cause control has discouraged home 
ownership and the building of homes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think I need to impress upon the mem- 
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bers of this House the importance of 
this legislation to my district. Just 
about 99—and as many 9's as anyone 
would like to add—percent of the people 
of my district rent apartments, and any 
increase in rents will hit them extremely 
hard and right between the eyes. The 
average income of the people of my dis- 
trict is about $2,500 to $3,000 per year. 
So, in considering this bill, perhaps I 
can see even a little better than some of 
my colleagues who represent farming 
communities and who might not feel so 
keenly the effect of legislation such as 
we are considering, the Hobson’s choice 
we have in this bill. Because that is 
exactly what it is—Hobson’s choice. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What is the 
average rental paid in your community? 

Mr. JAVITS. The average rental 
paid in my community would vary be- 
tween $45 and $60 a month. 

In view of the enormously enhanced 
cost of living which the people of my 
district in common with the other citi- 
zens of the middle class are experienc- 
ing now, the margin for any more pay- 
ment of rental is nil. Living costs 
have gone up some 60 percent over pre- 
war prices, and rent control is the one 
thing keeping ends together as far as my 
people are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The average in- 
come, you say, is $3,500? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I said $2,500 to 
$3,000. If the gentleman will figure out 
the average city family’s budget, he will 
see exactly what I mean—there is no 
margin for rent increases. That is the 
hard fact. 

The main point in this whole bill is 
that it does, in substance, continue the 
rent-control situation on presently oc- 
cupied rental housing as is. That sit- 
uation must be continued—there can be 
no question about that. With all the 
discussion that has taken place on the 
floor about how there can be more hous- 
ing, the answer is that there is no more 
housing now and no matter what you do, 
there can be little more housing until 
the time when the controls under this 
bill will have expired. It cannot take less 
than from 9 months to a year, and will 
probably take much longer, for any- 
thing to manifest itself so far as an im- 
provement in the housing situation is 
concerned. We have to take care of the 
people in the more than 16,000,000 rental 
units which we now have occupied, and 
must act upon the facts as they are 
now, not as they will be in the future. 

I feel very badly and I think every 
veteran feels very badly about what I call 
the American tragedy of housing. The 
tragedy is that of every veteran living in 
substandard housing or doubled up with 
relatives, who can walk down Fifth Ave- 
nue and see that a New York department 
store has put up a new magnificent build- 
ing, and yet be told that it is impossible 
to construct an ordinary home for ordi- 
nary fellows who fought the war. 

One of the great defects of this bill is 
that it fails to tighten up on that situa- 
tion. If this whole title I were stricken 
out of the bill it would be a much better 
bill. Nevertheless, I would like to point 
out in fairness to the committee that at 
least they have done one thing, if noth- 
ing else, and that is they have continued 
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to face realistically the rental situation 
by holding on to the control, a relaxation 
of which to an enormous proportion of 
the families of American would mean the 
difference between economic life and 
death. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Under existing law, as 
it has been for some time past, we have 
had the most drastic Government con- 
trols over all of this commercial housing, 
but despite that you still have all these 
race tracks and commercial buildings go- 
ing up. It certainly is not the fault of 
the committee which brought in the leg- 
islation in the preceding session that 
that condition has existed. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I point out to the 
gentleman that all the ills of which he 
speaks will only be increased if this very 
vital question of commercial construc- 
tion is left out of this bill, as is now pro- 
posed. It is not an answer to say that 
there are ills. We know that. It is an 
answer to say that the ills will not be 
increased by this legislation. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I do not think that is 
an answer. 

Mr. JAVITS. We talk a good deal 
about prices coming down. We feel we 
are headed for a deep depression because 
of the bad adjustment as between prices 
and wages. How can we therefore con- 
sider anything which will materially in- 
crease the biggest single item of the bud- 
get of so many American families. Rent 
constitutes 20 percent of the budget of 
the average family living in rented ac- 
commodations. How can we seriously 
stand here and talk about any across- 
the-board increase in the rents of the 
country? What we have been preach- 
ing is that cost of living prices must come 
down and this is the place to keep them 
down. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. DOUGLAS]. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
warned some weeks ago that we might 
have brought before us in this House a 
rent-control bill which would in no way 
control rents. I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has described this bill 
sufficiently clearly to make it plain that 
if this bill goes through without amend- 
ments, and as it is now written, it will be 
utterly impossible to hold rents in line 
in this country. 

If the bill goes through as it now is, 
we can expect the same situation so far 
as rents are concerned, as we had on 
meat. The lack of any adequate en- 
forcement machinery combined with the 
decontrols legalized in this bili could 
mean that about January 1 we can ex- 
pect such a great number of inequities to 
exist throughout the country, that there 
would be an uprising from the people all 
over the country asking tu do away alto- 
gether with a rent-control program 
which is no rent-contro] program at all. 

The result will be that rents will jump 
not the 15 percent talked about in this 
bill, but anywhere from 15 to 150 per- 
cent. No one cen tell where the final 
ceiling will be. 

There is meat on the market today 
but at what price? 
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There may be housing tomorrow, but 
at what price? The evictions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. 

Either we need a rent-control pro- 
gram, or we do not. Passing a bill with 
the name “rent control” pinned to it is 
not going to help anybody. 

There seems to be those in Congress 
who are not worried because the cost of 
living has risen. There seem to be those 
who do not hestitate now to increase the 
rent of 16,000,000 American families liv- 
ing in rented units. The welfare of 50 
to 60 million people apparently seems to 
be a matter of little concern to some 
Members of this House. Some apparently 
are not afraid of already bursting family 
budgets. They are willing to take the 
top off. 

The hypocrisy of this bill is sickening. 

You cannot have rent control unless 
you can enforce rent control. The bill 
forces the renter to go to the courts for 
adjustment of violations in rentals. 

Those of you who live in city districts 
know the tremendous pressure on the 
housing market in those districts, where 
people are living, not just doubled up, 
but in cellars, in garages, in cars, in tents, 
in the back of lots. To remove rent con- 
trols in the face of such a drastic housing 
shortage is to invite trouble—to invite 
evictions. 

Families will not be able to carry their 
cases to court in time to prevent evic- 
tions. They do not know the economic 
facts that they should have when they do 
come to court. The landlord associa- 
tions will have the facts for the landlords. 
You can be sure of that. The courts do 
not have investigators. Cases will be 
settled on the basis of one-sided facts. 
Cases will not be brought in many, many 
instances because renters will not have 
the money to bring them to court. Or if 
they are brought, months will elapse be- 
fore they are heard for there will be rent 
increases from one end of the country to 
the other. Where does Congress suggest 
the evicted families go. If we do not 
have a rent control system with powers 
= ae we do not have rent con- 

ol. 

I am gving to move to strike out title 
II and to replace a simple continuation of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942. 

Why do we need rent control today? 
We need it today because the same ele- 
ments that made rent control necessary 
a year ago still exist. The same problems 
that existed a year ago are with us today, 
only added to our housing problems we 
hae the increased cost of living to reckon 
with. 

The Bureau of Census figures for Janu- 

ary 1947, showed that 2,200,000 city fami- 
lies—not farm—did not have houses or 
apartments of their own. 

They were living with others. In addi- 
tion to that 300,000 families were living 
in rented rooms, hotels, or trailers, gar- 
ages, cellars, or wherever they could find 
a place. The Bureau of the Census sur- 
vey made last summer and fall in 70 
cities on veterans’ housing conditions 
shows that in the majority of those cities 
between 25 to 45 percent of the married 
veterans had no homes of their own and 
were living in rented rooms, hotels, and 
trailers. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from California has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman from California three 
additional minutes. 

Mrs, DOUGLAS. We have heard a lot 
of talk on this floor, we have heard a 
lot of talk in the country, about the vet- 
erans, but there is very little considera- 
tion of the veteran here today. No won- 
der five veterans’ organizations are 
against this bill. 

The veterans were away on official 
business by the will of the American 
people when the housing that we have 
filled up in this country. Now they have 
returned and want a home of their own 
and we not only wreck our rent-control 
program but we wreck what is left of the 
miserable, pitiful, little veterans’ housing 
program, In all decency we have to think 
of these veterans who have come. home, 
who want to start their own families. 
They went from home and fought a war 
so that our families could be protected. 
Today they are living in trailers, gar- 
ages, cellars, or living doubled up with 
their families, living under such pressure 
and such crowded conditions that their 
marriages are going on the rocks. 

The question before this Congress is 
the same today as it was a year ago. In 
a housing market where there are not 
enough houses to go around, does the 
Government help the veteran? Are we 
prepared to say to him, “You went off and 
fought a war for us, thanks; glad you 
have come back”? The housing is all 
filled up, there is not any place for you, 
sorry; we feel sorry but we have got to get 
back to normal conditions. 

The housing conditions in this Nation 
are not normal, my colleagues. Thatisa 
fact that no amount of arguing on this 
floor will change; housing conditions are 
not normal. 

They may be normal in some of your 
rural districts but they are not normal 
in any city district in this country, and 
until they are normal, until we do pro- 
vide homes for the American people by 
setting up a program that will permit 
the building of houses within a price 
range that the great mass of American 
people who need homes can afford to buy 
or rent, we are not fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of this Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, there 
is an old adage that says that history re- 
peats itself. Today on the House floor 
we are seeing history repeat itself in re- 
gard to the wrecking of rent controls, 
for there is happening now that which 
happened last year in the wrecking of 
the Price Control Act. We were prom- 
ised great things when the Price Control 
Act was wrecked. We were told that in- 
creased production would occur, that in- 
creased distribution would occur, and 
prices would go down. Prices have not 
gone down and it has been about 9 
months since price control was wrecked. 
We are told in the case of rent control 
that if we just ease up on rent control we 
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are going to have a lot of houses and all 
that sort of thing. My prediction is you 
are not going to have any more success 
with your program of wrecking rent con- 
trol, than you did in wrecking price 
control. 

We have heard today on this floor 
about a lot of empty houses. As far as I 
know, there is not one in my district. 
May I say, and I hope this is carried asa 
headline in every paper in my district, tf 
there are any apartment house owners 
or house owners in my district who would 
not take the OPA price ceiling for his 
apartment or house from a veteran who 
has returned from the war, I would like 
to see that man rise before some veterans’ 
organization and explain why he keeps 
his house or apartment empty. If he was 
losing money at $40 a month, then he is 
losing more money by zero dollars per 
month and I say that he is not necessar- 
ily a patriotic American citizen exercis- 
ing his rights. I should say he is a con- 
temptible coward for not making a home 
for some veteran who was over there. 
fighting so that he could maintain the 
title to that piece of property. I will let 
that statement stand. 

In your phony concern for the little 
landlord you have wept crocodile tears. 
Why not offer an amendment, and I will 
support it, giving the landlord with two 
or three or four houses a justifiable in- 
crease? Why do you not bring an hon- 
est bill to this floor if you are so con- 
cerned with the little landlord? We 
know that the rents as a whole should be 
raised some. We know there is a justi- 
fiable case for some rent increases, but 
why do you not bring an honest bill in 
here which will allow an over-all na- 
tional increase up to a justifiable per- 
centage, then put enforcement provi- 
sions in the bill that will make that 
much of a raise allowable and no more 
of a raise? You bring in a phoney bill, 
a fraud, a hypocritical piece of legisla- 
tive hokum. You wreck the building 
materials control, so far as the veterans 
are concerned, which was designed to 
accelerate the production of other scarce 
building items, and you tie that up with 
rent control, something that it should 
not be tied to. You have to swallow 
a bitter pill to get some sweet. I think 
we ought to have some courage; you 
ought to bring out a real rent control 
bill. If a case can be made, and I think 
it can be made for a reasonable increase, 
then let us vote it up or down honestly. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD., I yield te the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man is making a fine contribution to this 
discussion and I want to congratulate 
him. Of course, if this bill is as out- 
lined in the gentleman’s remarks I think 
we better not have any bill at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
right. I think we ought to be honest 
with the American people. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
ought to be honest with them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am agreeable to 
giving a justifiable increase. I am will- 
ing to leave it up to regional boards, if 
necessary, as to how much it should be 
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in a particular area. But this phoney 
lease arrangement whereby a lease can 
be signed ar^ the person moves out, then 
from that time on there is no provision 
for control, along with a lot of other 
phoney provisions I would like to talk 
about, makes it no bill at all. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The gentleman knows 
that under the present rent-control law 
the Administrator can make an adjust- 
ment if he sees fit. The trouble is they 
never dc it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman, there are many inequitable 
cases which have arisen under the pres- 
ent rent-control law, but I think we 
should cure them rather than to offer 
a piece of legislation whereby the inequi- 
ties will be multiplied a millionfold. 

Mr. KUNKEL. The gentleman is ask- 
ing for wha: is in the present law, but it 
has never been done. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let us make an at- 
tempt to do it instead of destroying the 
means of having any type of control. 

Mr. KUNKEL. They have been at- 
tempting to do it for years and years and 
years and they have never done it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
talks about individual cases. I know 
there have been some inequities, but there 
has also been a great saving to the mass 
of American renters, those who were 
working in war plants, under the present 
price-control law. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I would like to know 
whether the gentleman’s object is to 
save money for the renters or to get a 
just law? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman. I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man and Members of the Committee. 
We have witnessed here on the floor this 
afternoon one of the strangest debates 
that I have ever listened to. Except for 
the chairman of our committee—and I 
have the very highest regard and respect 
and admiration for him—there has not 
been a single Member who has stood here 
in the well of this House who has not 
apologized for this atrocious bill which 
is now before the House of Representa- 
tives. Why, Mr. Chairman? Because 
the members of our committee have not 
been forthright in the consideration of 
this legislation. We have attempted to 
bring out here an omnibus Jill which 


does not face the issue on housing, which - 


does not face the issue on rent control, 
which does not face the issue on the great 
problem facing millions of our veterans 
today. 

The net result of it is that the men 
who do not want rent control are op- 
posed to this bill; the Members who 
want rent control are opposed to this 
bill; the people of this House who are 
justifiably concerned about the pitiful 
plight of our veterans are opposed to 
this. bill, and the people who do not 
care about their plight are opposed to 
this bill. Why? Because we have done 
a terrible job of draftsmanship, and we 
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have attempted to bring here to the floor 
of this Congress a bill that every one 
would have to vote for for some reason 
or another. Now, I represent a congres- 
sional district where it would be the 
worst type of injustice to thousands of 
Americans to remove rent control com- 
pletely. I represent a congressiona! dis- 
trict like so many of you do where there 
are countless thousands of veterans look- 
ing for places to live and, as the gentle- 
woman from California has said, who 
are now living in trailers and in tents and 
in cellars. Yet, we bring here today 
a bill which, No. 1, removes what little 
help we were giving the veterans in the 
housing program. 

It does not matter how long we de- 
bate this issue. Any man who honestly 
considers this bill cannot help but reach 
the conclusion that if this bill is enacted 
in its present form then the veterans 
housing program can be completely for- 
gotten about. Then there is this sop in 
the bill, this business about you must 
get a permit to build a race track or 
a permit to build a honky tonk. Was 
there ever presented to this body a more 
pitiful compromise regarding the men 
who fought the battles for our country 
for 4 long years, and who demand a 
place to live in the land which we all 
love? Yes, I sat during the committee 
hearings and I followed this bill, and 
I probably will vote for the bill because 
I am in the position that so many others 
are in. We must continue some form 
of rent control, but this bill, as someone 
has said, is a travesty upon justice, and 
I think the American people ought to 
know about it. 

Let us talk a minute about the rent- 
control section in the bill. I voted in 
the committee for a 10-percent increase 
across the board, and I am going to vote 
here today for a 10-percent-across-the- 
board increase in rent. And why did I 
do that? Because the way the bill 
is now drafted we completely open up 
ceilings on new construction. We com- 
pletely eliminate ceilings of the person 
who has not been patriotic enough to 
rent his home during the war. Now we 
say that he can rent it for any amount 
that he pleases. So the net result is 
that here is the little man who has pa- 
triotically abided by the regulations of 
his country, who has attempted to live 
within the law, and he must rent his 
property under a control ceiling and his 
neighbor on both sides—well, the sky is 
the limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
three additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, I ask the 
members of this Committee, in all fair- 
ness, in all honor, in all decency, is this 
a fair bill? Is this an honest approach 
to the problems now facing the little man 
who has invested funds in real estate 
and in property in this country? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. In connection with 
this across-the-board increase that has 
been discussed a little, there have been 
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a good many rental properties con- 
structed since the freeze date. On those 
properties rentals were fixed by agencies 
other than the OPA. They were based 
on current construction costs and on an 
entirely different basis from the basis 
under which the rents were fixed that 
were frozen on April 1, 1941. Would it 
not promote a perpetuation of inequity 
to permit an increase on those proper- 
ties, and, if an across-the-board increase 
is granted, could it not be restricted so 
as not to include those properties where 
rents were fixed by agencies other than 
the OPA? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I would 
think so, but I have not studied the 
subject. 

The members of the Committee will 
be very much interested in knowing some 
of the things that happened on this bill. 
On March 16, I believe it was, our com- 
mittee voted for an across-the-board 
increase in rents. We were told then 
that on April 16 the committee would 
meet again to report out the bill. One 
week went by, two weeks went by, three 
weeks went by, anu all kinds of huddles 
were held by my very good and esteemed 
friends on the other side. Finally, the 
committee met. The so-called across- 
the-board amendment was rejected and 
in its place, again to bring out a bill 
that everyone was supposed to be for 
and no one was supposed to be against, 
was. substituted the amendment of my 
good friend the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. FLETCHER] which, in effect, 
as a distinguished minority member of 
the committee has pointed out, will re- 
sult in a 15-percent-across-the-board in- 
crease. So that this bill is an obvious 
attempt on the part of the majority of 
this House to play both sides of the 
street, to be for rent control and be 
against rent control, to be for the vet- 
erans’ housing program and to be against 
the veterans’ housing program. 

I wish that it were possible to send 
this bill back to the committee and make 
the committee come out with an honest, 
straightforward bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman 
offer a motion to recommit the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. A motion 
to recommit will be offered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this will probably be one of 
the most unpolitic speeches I have made 
since I have been a Member of the House, 
because I, in common with a great many 
others here, come from a district in 
which there are thousands of rental 
properties. 

Much has been said about the veter- 
ans of the last war, the men who were 
out fighting and dying for certain prin- 
ciples. Let me say that the continuance 
of Governmental controls over the des- 
tinies and properties of free Americans 
was not one of the principles for which 
I fought. 

The basic issue before the House today, 
as I see it, is not only a question of con- 
tinued rent contro] but is also a question 
as to whether or not the legal possession 
of property carries with it not only ob- 
ligations but a few long-forgotten priv- 
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ileges and prerogatives as well. If we 
are going to play into the hands of col- 
lectivist government here at home while 
we strive to stem communism, statism, 
and collectivism abroad, then we are cer- 
tainly working both ends against the 
middle. 

For the first time, and I am sorry to 
say it, I cannot wholeheartedly support 
a measure brought forth by the leader- 
ship. I want to see the bill amended be- 
cause I think we are temporizing with 
legitimate freedom of action under law. 
I am further convinced that we are tem- 
porizing with principle, and the basic 
principle at stake as I have said, is 
whether a man's wife, a man's home, a 
man’s automobile, or a man’s shirt, is his 
to have and to hold, or whether they be- 
long to the State. That to my mind is 
the only question involved in the debate 
here today. > 

I am a veteran. Do not lay the hous- 
ing shortage or all the multitude of the 
veterans’ troubles solely at the door of 
rent control. Lay them instead at the 
door of Federal agencies which have per- 
mitted the construction of warehouses, 
cocktail bars, bowling alleys, and every 
other type of nonvital construction. 
We can get veterans’ construction started 
in quantity, and no one in this House 
wants veterans under their own roofs 
any more than I do. I think the great- 
est thing this country can do, the greatest 
achievement it can make in applied de- 
mocracy, would be to put every veteran 
under his own roof in his own home. 
But you are not going to do it by rent 
control or by completely haphazard as- 
signment of priorities. You are going to 
keep them out of more homes and apart- 
ments than you will ever succeed in 
locating or building for them under a 
system of restrictive controls. 

It is my considered opinion that un- 
less Government controls are removed 

as a restriction against private owner- 
ship and construction of homes, we are 
taking the shortest and most direct route 
to complete all-out collectivism, state- 
ism, socialism, and eventually commu- 
nism. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentle- 
man think these controls deter people 
from building homes? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I do not 
think there is any doubt in what the 
gentleman says. I have people in my 
district—people who have saved all their 
lives to get a few dollars together to 
build two or three units and who are 
today under the obligation of disposing 
of that property because they cannot 
even pay the upkeep on it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if he will support an amendment 
which I intend to offer which will give 
such relief to the owners of two or three 
units? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I will 
tell the gentleman my colleague from 
California that I will support one thing, 
and that is the right of the American 
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citizen to own and operate his own 
property. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I am 
very glad to yield further to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Will the gentleman 
who has stated he is against controls 
vote to take away all controls on rent? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Yes; very 
definitely, and, if necessary, I will sac- 
rifice my political head to a strong con- 
viction that the course of Government 
control in time of peac- is the path of 
eventual destruction of American free- 
dom. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I want to ask you as a 
veteran if it is not true that by freezing 
rents you are also freezing occupancy. 
Therefore, the people who were overseas 
during the war cannot secure occupancy 
when they get home. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. That is 
right, and what is more important is the 
fact that you are freezing freedom, in- 
dividual initiative, incentive to new con- 
struction, and the hearts of men and 
women who love this land and its insti- 
tutions. : 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I gladly 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do you think any- 
body in this country is going to build a 
house for rent as long as the Government 
controls rent? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. If any- 
one does, I should seriously question not 
only his judgment but his sanity as well. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. 
glad to yield. 

Mr. OWENS. Is it not a fact that sta- 
tistics show that 36 percent more people 
are occupying houses where there is one 
person than where there are two people? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I do not 
think there is any question about it. I 
know that in my own district there are 
homes and apartments standing empty 
today because they cannot profitably be 
operated under existing circumstances. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hann]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time only for the purpose of trying to get 
clarified in my own mind one or two 
things in this bill. For that purpose I ask 
the attention of the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

On Monday of this week, the Rent Ad- 
ministrator, through some mysterious 
process I wholly fail to understand, or 
possibly through some mistake, in the 
last dying days of his agency and on the 
eve of our consideration of this legisla- 
tion, decontrolled a large number of de- 
fense rental areas throughout 22 States. 
Among those areas decontrolled were 2 
counties in my district, both seashore 
counties, side by side, with precisely the 
same problems. One was decontrolled. 
The other was not decontrolled, with the 
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perfectly natural result that the tenants 
in 1 county feel that they have been 
discriminated against, and they have, 
and the landlords in the other county 
feel that they have been discriminated 
against, and they have. The question I 
have in mind is this: On page 12, sub- 
section (d) of your bill there is a defini- 
tion of “Defense rental areas.” It seems 
to me to mean that any area which was 
under rent control on March 1, 1947, is 
under control upon the passage of this 
bill, notwithstanding this order of April 
27. My question is whether, if this act 
is passed, that will not, in effect, nullify 


the action of the Administrator, which 


was taken only 2 or 3 days ago, and which 
was arbitrary, ill-timed, discriminatory, 
and unfair, What does the Chairman 
think about that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the language on 
page 12 and at the top of page 13 is 
adopted, it will not change in any respect 
the authority of the Administrator to 
decontrol any property which is now 
under control. The Administrator has 
always had authority to decontrol an 
area. He could control, as he has in 
the case of the gentleman’s district, one 
county, and decontrol another county. 
An area does not necessarily have to be 
a county area. This bill continues au- 
thority for decontrol of any area, or any 
housing accommodation within any area, 

Mr. HAND. I understand that, but 
my point is that this bill defines areas 
which are going to be controlled under 
this bill, as those which were under con- 
trol on March 1, 1947. This decontrolled 
area was under control then. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That language pre- 
vents any properties from comiag under 
control which were not under control on 
March 1, 1947. 

Mr. HAND. Iam not sure that I agree 
with the gentleman’s view on this. I 
have one further question. The chair- 
man knows that in seashore or resort 
areas, seasonal rentals—rentals, we will 
say between May and October—-were not 
controlled and have not been controlled 
for the last couple of years. Does this 
bill in any way change that situation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the property was 
not under control on March 1, 1947, it 
cannot be put under contro] by the enact- 
ment of this act. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

I would like to say briefly that I feel 
we must extend rent controls for some 
period, because of the acute shortage in 
housing in this country. I feel very 
strongly the strength of the arguments 
that have been made that landlords have 
been inequitably treated in many cases. 
I think the answer is not a flat increase 
or immediate and complete decontrol, but 
that we should write into this law defi- 
nite regulations providing for equitable, 
fair, and speedy treatment of many own- 
ers who have been denied justice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAND. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If an area is decon- 
trolled, can they then reassume control 
over it? Suppose an area is decontrolled, 
such as the gentleman referred to. Can 
the rent control authority then reassume 
control over it? 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not think there 
is anything. that provides that they can 
put controls back on. I think I should 
qualify that, however. There seems to be 
a little doubt about it. If a property was 
under control on March 1, 1947, and it is 
decontrolled, there is no language which 
directly authorizes them to put the con- 
trols back on. But I may say to the gen- 
tleman that that is not too clear, but in- 
ferentially they restore controls. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. HAND] 
has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I for 
one expect to vote against this bill. 

If it is defeated, then rent controls 
go off the 30th of June. The present 
rent control is simply grinding into the 
dust the people who are trying to own 
property in this country. Many of them 
are old people who have bought their 
homes and paid for them and have paid 
taxes on them for years. Now they are 
held down to where they cannot realize 
reasonable returns on their investments. 

In addition to that, these controls have 
prevented the building of homes. Mem- 
bers talk about veterans. If we did not 
have these controls the veterans in large 
sections of the country would build their 
own homes. 

When I came into the Chamber a short 
time ago they were discussing a com- 
parison of rents today as against 1936. 
I tried to call attention to the fact that 
prices of all kinds in a free economy are 
governed by the volume of the Nation’s 
currency and the velocity of its circula- 
tion. In 1936, on December 31, we had 
$6,542,000,000 in circulation. Remem- 
ber that figure; $6,542,000,000. Ten years 
later, on December 31, 1946, we did not 
have $6,542,000,000 in circulation, we had 
$28,952,000,000 in circulation, or more 
than four times the amount in circula- 
tion in 1939. 

Everything else has gone up, but now 
with this bureaucracy you attempt to 
hold down the rent that a man may get 
for his property although everything else 
has increased in price. As a result that 
man who is paying the taxes to maintain 
the community—and do not forget 
that—is forced to lose money on his in- 
vestment. 

Many of them are war veterans. Do 
not forget that you are injuring just as 
many veterans as you are pretending to 
help by perpetuating the controls, cov- 
ered by this bill which, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] says, is 
a monstrosity, 

You are therefore preventing the 
building of homes. Peoples are afraid 
to build homes. Ilive in a country where 
raw materials are abundant and where 
the people want homes, but when they 
find the threat of the Housing Authority, 
the threat of the Rent Control Authority, 
or the threat of any bureaucracy hanging 
over them, it frightens them and has 
prevented, in my opinion, the building of 
the homes we need. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, I yield. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I have deep admira- 
tion for the gentleman’s logic, usually, 
but I do not quite follow the gentleman 
on the statement that he made that he is 
going to vote against this bill and the 
argument which he makes that the con- 
tinuance of controls would be a deterrent 
to the construction of homes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to vote 
against this bill because if this bill is 
defeated rent controls will stop on the 
30th of June. 

That is what the American people 
want. They do not want to be kept in 
any strait-jackets. They are tired of 
strait-jackets. The fact of the business 
is I would have voted 2 years ago, and I 
will vote tomorrow, to declare the war at 
an end and put an end to all control and 
let us get back to the American way of 
life; so we can make our own living, build 
our own houses, operate our own prop- 
erty, and let the man who pays the taxes, 
whose son, or who himself, went to this 
war and came back to his property that 
he has owned for years and struggled to 
pay for, let him continue to enjoy the 
American way of doing things. 

These rent controls ought to have been 
discontinued long ago. I am going to 
vote against this bill because I think rent 
control should be discontinued entirely. 
If you-want rent control, let your State 
handle it, but let us get the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the business. 

I know of one instance where an old 
person lived in a room or set of rooms. 
The landlord let her stay on at a meager 
rental of $10 a month. Finally she 
passed away. Another party offered $35 
a month for that property, but the rent 
control board stepped in and said: “No, 
you must go on and rent it for what you 
have been getting.” 

No; let us defeat this bill and get back 
to the American way of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr, BROWN of Georgia. I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. WotcottT], 
one question. Do I understand the gen- 
tleman to take the position that a single 
unit in a rental area can, under this bill, 
be decontrolled by the Administrator? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Show me 
that in the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Subsection (c), page 
14. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Read it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That provides: 

The head of the department or agency 
designated pursuant to subsection (a) is 
hereby authorized and directed to remove 


any or all maximum rents before this title 
ceases to be in effect. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. That is the 
rental area. You cannot pick out one 


unit. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. “Any or all maxi- 


mum rents” in any rental area. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I know, but 
that is not a single unit. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What is it? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. You have 
not changed the law at all. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If it does not mean 
a single unit it cannot mean all. “All” 
means all and “any” means any. What 
does it mean? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I do not 
think the gentleman’s interpretation is 
correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
was very much interested in the speeches 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jackson] and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. Since I have 
been a Member of the House I have 
heard the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Rankin], many times speak about 
the work of the TVA and various other 
Federal projects that have aided lower- 
ing electrical rates. It seems that if the 
Government takes a part in lowering 
electrical rates it is doing a wonderful 
thing, but if it takes part in providing 
houses for veterans, it is totalitarian 
and must be stopped. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman ought 
to know that the power business is a 
public business and the owning of homes 
and houses is a private business, just 
the difference between public and private 
enterprise. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Jackson] has stated 
that the housing shortage is due primar- 
ily to the bureaucrats, but he should 
know very well that the only time that 
private enterprise alone anywhere near 
met the demand for houses was in 1925 
when we built about 836,000 units. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, however, we built 
only approximately 253,000 units annu- 
ally, which resulted in an annual short- 
age of about 600,000 or 700,000 housing 
units. The result was that at the end 
of the 30’s about 17,000,000 families were 
living in houses for which they paid 
rent of between $10 and $30 a month. 
Mauy of these houses were substandard. 
During the 6 years of the war, homes 
were not built for private families so 
that when the war ended there was a 
great housing shortage, which was not 
under any stretch of the imagination, 
caused by bureaucrats or Government 
control. 

Mr. Chairman, this means, in my opin- 
ion, that the Government must take a 
stand in helping alleviate the housing 
shortage. The bill that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WotcortT] proposes, 
with all good intentions, does not ap- 
proach solving the housing demand. 
The housing shortage will not be solved 
by lifting rent control off of new con- 
struction. This will merely mean that 
houses will be constructed so that the 
average veteran cannot buy them. 

If we are going to solve the housing 
shortage we must institute a long-range 
housing program, provided under the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Worcorr], has 
excused himself from offering that bill 


will 
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to the House by saying that the commit- 
tee has not time, that it must spend 5 
or 6 weeks in studying the RFC and other 
related projects. 

It seems to me there is no subject as 
important as the housing shortage and 
that this House ought to take action im- 
mediately, and that the committee ought 
to report out a bill that will really do 
something toward solving this problem. 
If you think that the problem has gotten 
any better in the last 6 months so far 
as building new houses is concerned and 
since a great many Government controls 
have been lifted, take a look at these fig- 
ures: In June, 1946, a typical month of 
so-called Government control there 
were 63.6 thousand starts; there were 34.9 
thousand completions. In March of this 
year with many of the controls lifted 
there were only 49.8 thousand starts 
while there were 57.1 thousand comple- 
tions. This means that the trend is 
downward on starts. If you do not get 
a house started you are not going to get 
a house completed. A rate of a million 
units a year has been been achieved in 
1946, so by March 1947 we should have 
been going at an unprecedented rate, yet 
the fact is that we reached only 49.8 
thousand starts in March 1947 and we 
will be lucky to get a half-million starts 
for the entire year. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this bill in its present form. I 
think if we in this country go back in 
1948 to the veterans, and to the rest of 
the people, and say that all we did in this 
House to alleviate the housing shortage 
was to pass this bill, we are going to have 
a lot on our conscience. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr, KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor at this time simply to call the 
attention of the committee to an article 
which appeared in the New York Times 
in connection with the proposed 15-per- 
cent rent increase. The item stated: 

The 15-percent rise has received the sup- 
port of the National Home and Property 
Owners Foundation, which stated in its pub- 
lication: “By plugging for a 15-percent in- 
crease in rent ceilings we might be able to 
kill off rent control entirely.” 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cur in the minority views as expressed by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroneyr], the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Boccs], the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr, Rarns], and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'TOOLE], 
which appear on pages 36 and 37 of the 
committee’s report on H. R. 3203. The 
only reason I did not sign the minority 
report was that I was away from the city 
at that time on official business and was 
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not available to sign it. But I concur in 
those views. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask unanimous 
consent when we get back in the House 
to insert the report in the RECORD at 
this point. 

I expect to make a motion to recommit 
this bill to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The minority report referred to is as 
follows: 

MINORITY VIEWS 

Repeal of most of the provisions of the 
Patman Veterans“ Emergency Housing Act, 
designed to help the veterans secure housing, 
is effected by title I of H. R. 3203, 

Despite the fact that almost all the na- 
tional veterans’ groups were unanimous in 
demanding the continuance of minimum 
controls by the Federal Government to help 


in the veterans’ housing crisis, this bill re- 


moves virtually all governmental power, 
priorities, or allocations to do anything about 
it 


These few necessary controls, still being 
exercised to channel scarce items into vet- 
erans’ housing, instead of into unnecessary 
commercial construction, are virtually swept 
away under the provisions of title I. 

On these salient features of continuing 
need for Government action, most of the 
national veterans’ organizations agreed: 

1, Continued limitations on unnecessary 
commercial construction. 

2. Continued limitation against construc- 
tion of houses for purely seasonal use. 

3. Continued limitation of housing to 1,500 
square feet floor space, 

4. Continued allocation of scarce raw ma- 
terial, such as pig iron, for residential con- 
struction use. 5 

5. Continued assistance to building ma- 
terial producers to secure repair parts, ma- 
chinery, and supplies. 

6. Limitation of new houses to one com- 
pleted bathroom. 

7. Genuine veterans’ preference on pur- 
chase of new homes, 

H. R. 3203 effectively eliminates any Gov- 
ernment help or control over these seven 
points in the programs of these veterans’ 
organizations, 

With a commercial backlog of construction 
waiting to be built, totaling many billions 
of dollars, this bill will open the floodgates 
for this gigantic construction program to 
compete with the small veterans' homes in a 
market still plagued by material shortages 
and skyrocketing costs of tabor and materials. 

This competition with big construction, 
turned loose without restraint by this bill, 
would sound the death kneli of even a min- 
imum number of new houses, vitally neces- 
sdry to eliminate acute suffering in hundreds 
of communities. 

In addition to further raising the already 
high construction cost of homes, this gigantic 
commercial construction program would 
create shortages in skilled labor, and sap 
many of the same materials now vitally 
needed for housing construction, 

Even with the present careful screening by 
local boards under the nonresidential con- 
struction order VHP-1, new nonresidential 
construction is now running at a rate of 
more than $57,000,000 a week, and for the 
year totaled more than $3,000,000,000. Many 
moderate-sized communities report that 
their backlog of unnecessary construction, 
now not being approved, exceeds $60,000,000. 

The claim is made repeatedly by the pro- 
ponents of repeal of even the minimum con- 
trols of the Emergency Veterans’ Housing 
Act still being exercised that it is these con- 
trols which are holding back the adequate 
construction of houses. Dozens of articles 
recently in the press indicate just the con- 
trary by quoting dozens of localities where 
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rising construction costs and shortages of 
materials and labor are almost universally 
blamed. 

It is difficult to see how the veteran hop- 
ing to buy or rent a small $5,000 or $7,000 
home can be helped by opening up billions 
of new commercial construction. It is difi- 
cult to see how ending all right of the Gov- 
ernment to channel scarce materials into 
veterans’ homes, instead of eating places, 
showrooms, stores, factories, summer hotels, 
and beach houses, will help the veteran. 

It is difficult to see how repealing any 
right to allocate pig iron for scarce cast-iron 
soil pipe, steel for electrical switch recep- 
tacles, critical items for wiring, millwork and 
flooring can make the supply greater to the 
veteran by relieving him of his present pref- 
erence, 2 

It is difficult to see how withdrawal of all 
right of Government to give priority as- 
sistance to producers of housing materials 
for repairs, replacements, or new machinery 
will encourage more housing materials. 

It is difficult to see how the weak and in- 
effective provisions of the bill, relating to a 
30-day so-called veterans’ preference period, 
will insure that the veteran can always get 
first chance at the same terms of completed 
houses, 

This provision of the bill appears to be 
particularly weak and ineffective by failing to 
guarantee that the veteran must be given 
a genuine preference for sale at the same 
price and terms as nonveterans are quoted 
after the 30-day waiting period. 

It would be the point of wisdom to con- 
tinue the few remaining controls now being 
exercised by the Housing Expediter, to in- 
sure that housing for veterans is not frozen 
out of the picture by competition with un- 
necessary and nonessential construction. 

A. S. MIKE MOoNRONEY. 
HALE Bocos, 

ALBERT RAINS. 

Donarp L. O'TOOLE, 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. BROWN]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not intend to speak on this 
bill. To me this bill is not satisfactory. 
I expect to vote for the bill in the hope 
that the conferees will correct some of 
the defects if we fail to amend it on the 
floor, Iam not going to vote to recom- 
mit this bill because I know that means 
to kill the bill, and that you will not have 
any rent control after the 30th of June. 
While I would like to correct a lot of 
errors and mistakes in the bill, I am frank 
enough to say that I think a vote to 
recommit and send it back to the com- 
mittee would be the end of the bill, I 
shall join with the chairman in voting 
for this bill in the hope that we will get 
something better from the conferees. 

I remember when we had up the Pat- 
man bill there was one difference be- 
tween myself and the author of the bill 
and the Chairman at that time. The 
difference of opinion was on subsidies, 
I led the fight, joined by my good friend, 
the present Chairman, and others, and 
after we won that fight the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Wo.corr] offered 
& substitute. We defeated his substitute 
and passed the Patman bill, and I am still 
for the main provisions in the Patman 
bill, especially those that are helpful to 
the veterans. The only difference be- 
tween me and the author and the Chair- 
man was that they wanted subsidies, and 
the record, as time has shown, has 
proved that I was right, and that the 
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gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Wot- 
cott] and others who joined me were 
right, because of the $400,000,000 that we 
had for premium payments placed in the 
Patman bill by the conferees only $50,- 
200,009 has been spent for building mate- 
rials. 

I think the benefits that were given to 
the soldiers in the Patman bill ought to 
be preserved and maintained. Now, as 
for rents, it may be that we should raise 
rents across the board to help the little 
home owners of this country. This bill 
in its present form carries no rent ceil- 
ing on houses to be built from now on. 
It takes care of those who are in the real- 

“estate field. It takes care of those who 
are in the building game, but it fails 
utterly to take care of the little man who 
owns a little home. 

You take another class, the class who 
failed to rent in 1945 and 1946. Now we 
say to them, “We will take care of you 
even if you did not comply with the 
wishes of the American people and did 
not open the doors of your houses to re- 
turning veterans. We will give you per- 
mission by which the sky is the limit 
for you to raise rents on all including 
these veterans that are coming home.” 

We say in this bill to the widow who 
left her home to live with her daughter 
in order that she might get enough rent 
from the little home to pay for her cloth- 
ing, “We will not help you.” 

Under this bill we are saying to one 
class of home owners who are able to 
change or convert their houses to have 
more room space, “You are free to rent 
for whatever price you can obtain and 
the sky is the limit.“ Let you say to the 
little man with nothing but a little home 
to rent, whose living expenses have gone 
up 100 percent since the freeze date, “You 
must remain under rent control without 
any increase in your rent.” 

Let me call the roll of some of these 
people who desire to help the little home 
owners. The soldiers of the country de- 
sire for them to receive fair play, in view 
of the fact that many classes and a large 
percent of the population will not be 
under rent control. You all remember 
the expression of President Lincoln to 
the effect that this country could not 
prosper long half free and half slave. 
May I now say this bill, as it is now, cer- 
tainly will not be well received by the 
American people when you free so many 
and keep others, especially the poor class, 
under rent control, and I venture to say 
it will be difficult under such class legis- 
lation to enforce the provisions of this 
bill. This certainly is class legislation, 
with half the people controlled by rent 
ceiling and the other half turned loose. 

Let me call the roll further. Mr. Paul 
Porter, successor to Mr. Bowles as. Price 
Administrator, in June 1946, stated that 
should the then proposed extension to 
the Emergency Price Control Act be- 
come law, rents could not remain at their 
frozen level. 

In November 1946, the Housing Rent 
Industry Advisory Committee to OPA, 
selected and approved by OPA officials 
themselves, made an official recom- 
mendation to the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, urging an immediate 15-per- 
cent over-all increase in rent ceiling. 
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I am informed that 2 or 3 months 
ago, General Fleming, Administrator of 
the Office of Temporary Controls, pre- 
pared an order providing for an over-all 
10-percent increase in the general rent 
level, but, I am further informed, this 
order was canceled for some reason by 
direction from higher authority. I am 
sure that General Fleming certainly had 
no political motive in preparing such an 
order. On account of the high cost of 
living and the further fact that so many 
present homes and those homes to be 
built will operate without any ceiling, it 
seems to me that a modest increase in 
the rental levels of the owners is neces- 
sary. 

We certainly do not want to be placed 
in the position to be criticized without 
giving some aid to those whose rents 
were frozen in some sections of the coun- 
try when these rents amount to about 
the same as received in 1939. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

It is true that we have, under the 
present law today, a provision by which 
the Administrator can raise the rent in 
hardship cases and where there are in- 
equities. This is fair in theory but cer- 
tainly has not proved practical or bene- 
ficial in such cases. 

According to the testimony of one of 
the main witnesses, a man who is well 
known and has a splendid reputation, 
only 3,670 individual housing units of the 
16,000,000 under rent control received an 
upward adjustment in rent to October 
1946 under the hardship provisions of 
OPA. This is less than three one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. That is proof that 
that theory, while it sounds good, is not 
practical and did not work. Therefore, 
it is up to this committee to adopt some 
amendment that will be workable and 
give equality as much as possible to all 
classes of people. Therefore, a small 
raise across the board is the only prac- 
tical method to do this as the other 
methods have failed. 

You may say that some few people 
will get too much. Let us admit that 
those who bought their property at a 
foreclosure sale might get too much, but 
this is a very small percent compared 
with the whole. 

An amendment providing for a 10-per- 
cent across-the-board raise is about the 
only way you are going to prevent hard- 
ship to the small home owners of our 
country, and if such an amendment is 
not in this bill the conferees will not have 
it in conference, as I understand the 
Senate bill as reported out by the com- 
mittee does not have any such provision. 
If we are sincere about helping the little 
home owner, now is the time to have such 
an amendment in this bill. 

I know that the returning soldiers 
themselves want this class of people to 
be treated fairly compared with other 
groups because they know, as many of us 
know, that a lot of small home owners 
have put every dime of their savings in 
small homes and now receive rent suf- 
ficient only to pay for the repairs that 
are required monthly. 
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IT asked you to vote for such an amend- 
ment to give equality to the needy people. 
This bill is exactly what the real-estate 
dealers and the building-material people 
want. You have opened the door to them. 
You make the sky the limit to help this 
class of people, but you are not helping 
the little man. Such discrimination is 
wrong. Let us help the little home 
owners. Now is the time to help them. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of the time to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak out 
of order. 5 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order that the Members may 
have information that I think ought to 
be available so that you may be able to 
answer letters and telegrams which you 
will undoubtedly receive from many vet- 
erans who are receiving readjustment 
and subsistence allowances under the 
GI bill. There are some 1,120,000 vet- 
erans who are now receiving readjust- 
ment allowances and there are 1,660,000 
veterans in schools and on-the-job train- 
ing who are receiving subsistence al- 
lowances. 

Yesterday at 3 o’clock the head of the 
Veterans’ Administration issued a press 
release and word went out to the coun- 
try that the veterans who are the bene- 
ficiaries of that program will have to 
wait for a short time for their money. 
The fellow who owes rent and has to 
pay cash as he goes along and who is in 
school and has a wife and two or three 
kids and is living in a trailer, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of them are, needs 
this money. 

Unfortunately, the impression has 
gone out that the Congress has failed to 
meet its responsibility. I simply want 
to say that there will be some delay of 
a few days in getting these checks out 
to these veterans. The reason is that the 
program grew so rapidly that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, with all the help 
and aid and advice that they could bring 
to bear on the subject, missed the totals 
that would be necessary by over a billion 
dollars. The result was they had to come 
to the Congress for a deficiency appro- 
priation. Between the time they sub- 
mitted the situation to the Bureau of 
the Budget and the report to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the problem 
still continued to grow so that when Gen- 
eral Bradley went before the Deficiency 
Appropriations Committee he was unable 
in his first appearance to give the com- 
mittee the facts that were necessary to 
determine how much of a deficiency ap- 
propriation should be made. It was some 
2 weeks later—the actual date of his first 
appearance was February 11, and the sec- 
ond appearance March 17—before the 
Deficiency Committee could get the in- 
formation upon which to base an appro- 
priation. That appropriation was made 
and it was passed in the House. You 
voted for it. I have it before me. It 
was passed in the House on the Ist day 
of April 1947. It was passed in the Sen- 
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ate on April 24, 1947. Two days ago and 
before any notice of the press release of 
the Veterans’ Administration came to 
the committee, a conference was called 
to meet this morning. ‘The conference 
report on the first deficiency bill approves 
all the money for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. I hope it will come before the 
House today and that the House will 
adopt it so that this bill can go to the 
President and be signed and thus provide 
the money to take care of these several 
million veterans who will be expecting 
this check in the mail to take care of 
their rent and take care of their living 


expenses. 

I want those veterans to know, and I 
hope the press will give it to the people 
of this country, that those veterans do 
not have to worry and they do not have 
to wire their Senators or their Congress- 
men. We have proceeded to furnish this 
money just as rapidly as the processes of 
legislation will permit and just as rapidly 
as the tremendously expanded program 
would permit the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to give us the necessary information. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Is that the 
$350,000,000 which the committee said 
was not necessary in the deficiency 
appropriation? 

Mr. KEEFE. That is part of the ap- 
propriation. ‘The whole amount of this 
item is over eight hundred million. Why 
does the gentleman ask? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Because the 
committee at first said that was not 
necessary and I warned the House at the 
time that unless it was reinstated that 
this would happen. 

Mr. KEEFE. That what would hap- 
pen? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. That the vet- 
erans would suffer by delay in their 
payments. 

Mr. KEEFE. I do not recall any 
warning that the gentleman may have 
given. I do know that this House and 
all the Members on both sides want the 
veterans to receive the benefits of the 
GI bill, because, as a matter of fact, that 
$350,000,000 was put into the bill on the 
fioor of the House and adopted by the 
House, and when the bill went to the 
Senate it was agreed to, and whether 
the three hundred and fifty million was 
in or out of the bill did not have one 
single thing to do with bringing about 
the situation that now confronts the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois well knows it. The 
gentleman’s question is the injection of a 
sour political note into this discussion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. KEEFE] 
has expired. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete. — 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAW 

Section 1. (a) Sections 1 through 9, and 
sections 11 and 12, of Public Law 388, Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, are hereby repealed, and 
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any funds made available under said sections 
of said act not expended or committed prior 
to the enactment of this act are hereby re- 
turned to the Treasury: Provided, That any 
allocations made or committed, or priorities 
granted for the delivery, of any housing ma- 
terials or facilities under any regulation or 
order issued under the authority contained 
in said act, and before the date of enactment 
of this act, with respect to veterans of World 
War Il, their immediate families, and others, 
shall remain in full force and effect. 

(b) (1) Whenever the head of the de- 
partment or agency designated to administer 
the powers, functions, and duties under title 
II of this act determines that there is a 
shortage, or that there is likely to be a short- 
age of building materials, he may by regula- 
tion or order require of any person or persons 
a permit as a condition of constructing any 
building or facilities to be used for amuse- 
ment or recreational purposes. 

(2) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
do or omit to do any a-t in violation of any 
regulation or order prescribed under authori- 
ty of this subsection. Any person who will- 
fully violates the provisions of this para- 
graph shall, upon conviction thereof, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $5,000, or to 
imprisonment for not more than 2 years, or 
to both such fine and imprisonment. 

(3) As used in this subsection the term 
“person” has the meaning assigned to such 
term in title II of this act. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I. 


offer an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MONRONEY: De- 
lete from line 5, page 2, of the bill the period 
and insert thereafter the following: “and 
provided further, That all the powers, duties, 
and responsibilities conferred by said sec- 
tions shall continue in full force and effect 
until December 31, 1947, together with nec- 
essary funds thereunder, to permit the head 
of the department or agency designated to 
administer the powers, functions, and duties 
under title If of this act: (1) to continue 
allocations and priorities (a) for pig iron, 
shop-grade lumber or millwork, steel, phe- 
nolie molding compounds and resins for elec- 
trical wiring devices, and for bottleneck items 
needed by public service utilities and pro- 
ducers of housing and housing materials, 
(b) for Government-owned surplus, includ- 
ing temporary structures and utilities, and 
(c) to limit, on not more restrictive terms, 
nonessential construction and use of hous- 
ing materials (including the requirement 
that a dwelling must be suitable for year- 
round occupancy, not exceed 1,500 square 
foot floor area, and have not more than one 
bathroom), (2) to use not more than $65,- 
000,000 of the $400,000,000 previously author- 
ized for access roads and premium payments, 
and (3) to carry out market guarantee con- 
tracts heretofore entered into.” 

And strike out on page 2 all of lines 6 to 
13, inclusive. 


Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment about which I talked 
earlier in the day. It is an effort to 
try to put back into this bill some- 
thing to help the veteran get housing. 

I cannot see how this practically com- 
plete repeal of almost all the emergency 
provisions of the Veterans’ Housing Act 
will help eliminate the critical housing 
shortage that millions of veterans are 
now undergoing. 

By passing title I of this bill if you do 
mot put my amendment in, you will 
strike out practically every single power 
the Federal Government has to chan- 
ne] any scarce material, repair parts, or 
raw products into the housing field no 
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matter how badly a veteran might need 
that scarce item to complete his house. 
No matter how much pinch the housing 
industry might feel in competition with 
the automobile industry or some other 
industry no governmental authority can 
help get houses. 

There will be not one thing left in any 
legislation that will give the veterans’ 
housing program one single bit of Federal 
allocation help. On top of that by pass- 
age of title I without my amendment, you 
put the veterans into competition with 
untold billions of unnecessary commer- 
cial construction that is now waiting to 
get started. We are now building each 
year $3,000,000,000 of necessary com- 
mercial construction under present 
screening and limitations. 

This necessary construction is ap- 
proved by local committees, it is care- 
fully screened not to interfere unneces- 
sarily with veterans’ housing. You can 
thus get the necessary commercial con- 
struction done. If you pass title I as it 
now is, you open the floodgates to many 
billions of unessential commercial con- 
struction without any limitation. 

With the limitation that is in the bill 
as it stands today you can only prohibit 
construction for recreational and amuse- 
ment purposes. But under this bill you 
are going to put the veteran into com- 
petition with gigantic commercial proj- 
ects, despite the section written into the 
bill limiting only recreational and 
amusement parks. This is not going to 
protect the veteran, because there are 
hundreds of thousands of commercial 
projects, summer hotels, and beach 
houses, things like that, that will still 
be built. 

I might add that this amendment has 
the approval of the American Legion 
housing committee. I talked to Colonel 
Taylor of the American Legion a few 
minutes ago. They are very much in- 
terested in it. It is on all fours with 
the program of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and with the program of the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee. They were 
united in stating that we must have a 
minimum amount of restrictions in order 
to break bottleneck material situations 
if the veterans’ housing program is to be 
a success. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I had a communica- 
tion from the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
In that they did not go as far as the gen- 
tleman does. The gentleman has a good 
deal of language in his amendment treat- 
ing in great detail about the number of 
bathrooms various apartments shall 
have, and so on. Would the gentleman 
explain how that ties in? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. This spells 
out all the restrictions that the Govern- 
ment can use in administering this vet- 
erans’ housing program, and thus it spells 
out those which are now being used, 

I have the statements in my office, in 
which the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Veterans’ Committee, and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, all came out in 
favor of every one of these restrictions. 
These restrictions spell the thing out, 
and Government can go no further. 
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These are all restrictions they can put in. 
We are asking for this minimum author- 
ity. I am spelling it out in order that 
they can do something for the veterans 
who need houses. I fear then you will 
go back home and the veteran will see 
automobile showrooms, eating houses and 
summer hotels going up and he will say: 
“Tt is a funny thing I cannot get material 
or labor to build a small house costing 
four or five thousand dollars.” That 
house will be in competition with a five 
hundred thousand or a million dollar 
commercial project and the small house 
will be the last thing completed. They 
are in competition almost universally for 
labor and materials as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I think my amendment 
should be added to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney]. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
purpose of the gentleman’s amendment 
is to restore virtually all of the con- 
trols under the program which title I 
would abolish. We are very much in- 
terested in what the veterans have to 
say about this; nevertheless, we have an 
obligation to the veterans themselves, 
and we are in an impartial, noncom- 
petitive field here which allows us to 
think clearly on the issue and analyze 
it from the standpoint of the national 
economy. Mr. Cadwallader, who repre- 
sented the American Legion, is chairman 
of a committee named at the San Fran- 
cisco convention to study this matter, 
and his committee did a splendid job 
in their study. He said before the com- 
mittee that priorities were not worth 
anything, that what the veterans wanted 
was homes, that priorities would not 
keep off any rain. So this bill is de- 
signed to give the veterans priorities and 
homes and rental property. It gives him 
what he wants. 

A group of veterans came before the 
committee, a housing group named by 
all of the veterans organizations in Mich- 
igan with the exception of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee. The Amer- 
ican Legion was represented, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States were represented, the AMVETS 
and the DAV’s were represented. Mr. 
George Lyle is the head of that commit- 
tee. Here was a committee made up of all 
four of the organizations. Mr. Lyle in 
private conversation told me he thought 
we should remove all controls and by 
doing so get homes and rental proper- 
ties, that the veterans were more con- 
cerned with renting homes than they 
were with the purchase of homes be- 
cause if it became a question of paying 
a little higher rental for a short period 
of time and high prices for a home, the 
veteran would prefer to pay a little 
higher rental for a short period of time 
than to bind himself for 20 or 25 years, 
the constructive years of his life, to pay 
from $75 to $100 a month, for shelter 
which you and I could not afford when 
we were starting out and which these 
boys coming back from the war can- 
not afford at the present time, 
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Mr. Chairman, the thing which will 
lick this housing shortage is production. 
The thing which is going to lick infla- 
tion is production and the only way you 
can get production in this country is to 
remove the shackles which have pre- 
vented construction and which has only 
left us with this inflationary trend. We 
tried it out on commodities. I wonder 
how often the President wishes he had 
signed that first OPA bill which we sent 
down to him which would have kept 
prices under control but which would 
have encouraged production. Most of 
the leading economists in the Nation ad- 
mit the only way we can bring prices and 
rentals down is by reasonably meeting 
the demand for commodities and for 
rentals. That is what we seek to do in 
this bill. We did not get sufficient homes 
last year under these controls. The 
veterans’ organizations know that we did 
not get these homes under Federal con- 
trols. Some of them suggested particu- 
lar controls should be continued as, for 
instance, cast-iron soil pipe. There is 
practically no shortage of cast-iron soil 
pipe, so that there is no more necessity 
for continuing controls over cast-iron 
soil pipe than over lumber in general, 
or roofing or cement blocks. This 
amendment should be defeated, because 
it is expressive of the contention of the 
opposition position which is to continue 
these controls. In considering this 
amendment this committee decides 
whether to continue controls or remove 
controls. I think you will find in a study 
of this bill that the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency has given a balance 
program whereby nobody is going to 
suffer too much. Some have got to make 
some sacrifices for the common good. 
We cannot remove all the inequities by 
legislation. That is an administration 
job and this amendment should be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Monroney) 
there were—ayes 48, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: Page 2, 
line 12, after the word “for” insert the word 
“commercial” followed by a comma. 


Mr, JAVITS. It will be noted, Mr. 
Chairman, that the section to which I 
propose an amendment is nothing but a 
section of authority. The section states 
that the officer charged with the admin- 
istration of this whole title may by regu- 
lation require permits to be granted for 
certain types of construction with au- 
thority to institute controls if controls 
be found necessary. 

Now, that authority, as the bill is 
written, is limited to structures for 
amusement or recreational purposes, and 
I propose that that authority be broad- 
ened. It does not mean it has to be em- 
ployed, but that that authority be broad- 
ened to include commercial structures so 
that the officer administering this title 
may require permits for commercial, 
amusement, or recreational structures. 
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All of us know, and I alluded a little 
while ago in the time generously afforded 
to me by the chairman of the committee 
how every veteran feels when he goes 
into any city in the United States and 
sees office buildings and department 
stores being erected, and he knows that 
homes cannot be built because of the 
shortage of the very materials which are 
going into these commercial structures. 

Mr. LODGE. The gentleman would 
not call a hotel a commercial structure, 
would he? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; I would not. 

Every one of us knows just how a vet- 
eran who has fought in the war feels 
when he sees a department store getting 
a new building, when we all know they 
could make it do for a little while longer. 
Yet he knows the stuff going into that 
new building could very well have been 
used to help in the home-construction 
program. Under the amendment I have 
proposed there would be authority—that 
is all that is asked—authority, if needed 
to require permits for commercial, as well 
as amusement and recreational struc- 
tures. If it is found that any of these 
materials going into commercial con- 
struction could better be used in home 
construction, the authority would be 
there to adjust what is obviously a mal- 
adjustment. I really and honestly think 
that the committee might well accept this 
amendment and put it in the bill in order 
to complete the objectives which they 
undoubtedly had in mind when they gave 
this authority in the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it would give 
the Administrator of this act the author- 
ity which is now contained in law to allo- 
cate all materials which are used in com- 
mercial construction, which means of 
course materials which are used in the 
manufacture of automobiles, home ap- 
pliances, and many other things. I can- 
not think of any material right offhand 
that is not used in commercial enterprise 
in some manner or other. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask the gentleman 
whether the authority I propose to con- 
fer is any greater than the authority 
the bill itself confers on amusement or 
recreational structures? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not my inten- 
tion, I may say to the gentleman. It 
is my intention only to make the three 
equal, and that is all I do, I believe. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. With the three equal, 
of course, you give equality to the 
amusement and the recreational facility 
along with an automobile factory, we 
will say, which would employ 40,000 or 
50,000 people. I do not know that we 
want to equalize a beer garden with an 
automobile factory. 

One of the reasons why the commit- 
tee decided that it was not sound to con- 
tinue the authority to allocate materials 
was that the Expediter virtually had the 
power in his hands to control the Amer- 
ican economy through the allocation of 
materials. There was a time, and I 
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speak advisedly on the matter, use 
of the conferences I had with the in- 
dustry—where because of the stock pil- 
ing of sheet steel by the Expediter in 
anticipation of building factories for the 
prefabrication of sheet-steel enameled 
homes—in anticipation of building fac- 
tories; the sheet steel was to be used in 
the houses to be manufactured in the 
factories when and if the factories were 
built—three of the industries in this Na- 
tion, because of that practice, were up 
against the fact that they would have 
to put over 100,000 people out of em- 
ployment within 3 weeks. 

We have an obligation here to un- 
freeze this economy. Those of you who 
are shedding crocodile tears today have 
in mind that what we are doing is mak- 
ing it possible to balance the economy 
so that our workers in the factories will 
not be endangered by any of the mis- 
takes which some bureaucrat makes 
down here in Washington. 

There is a reasonably steady flow of 
materials into the market at the present 
time, so that industry and commerce and 
home building will have ample mate- 
rials, but in protection against the criti- 
cism, in case there is a shortage of mate- 
rials, that this building material is going 
into honky-tonks and beer gardens and 
racetracks, we have written this lan- 
guage in the bill, and it is good language. 
Before the authority can be exercised, 
the Administrator must find there is a 
shortage of materials. Then he can pro- 
vide that a permit for building these 
nonessentials must be issued. To add the 
word “commercial” gives the Adminis- 
trator unusually broad powers over the 
whole American economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment should 
be defeated because the gist of this whole 
program is to free the American economy 
so we can stabilize it and assist other 
countries to do likewise. 

We must stabilize the economy of our 
country very quickly, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause the economies of 42 nations and 
the currencies of 42 nations are now tied 
to ours. We have an obligation now not 
only to ourselves but to the world to sta- 
bilize our economy, and the only way we 
can stabilize it is through production, 
production, and more production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javrrs) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACKINNON: 
On page 2, after line 13, before line 14, in- 
sert: 

“(c) No tenant shall be removed from any 
housing accommodations by action to evict, 
or to recover possession, by exclusion of 

on, or otherwise, upon claim by the 
landlord that substantial alterations or re- 
modeling will be done unless the head of 
the department or agency designated to ad- 
minister the powers, functions, and duties 
under title 2 of this act determines, (1) that 
such alterations are reasonably necessary to 
protect and conserve the property, and, (2) 
that the landlord does not seek thereby to 
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evict a tenant, thereby to secure a higher 
rental for the property.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. It may be germane to title 2 but 
I do not think it is germane to title 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacKinnon] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. MacKINNON, Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
proceed. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The section in 
question deals with the authority to con- 
trol rents, does it not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. That is why I 
make the point of order. The section 
has to do with certain restrictions upon 
the use of building materials, 

Mr. MacKINNON. That is correct. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It has nothing to do 
with rents. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Speaking on the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, the coun- 
try finds itself in a double-barreled sit- 
uation today with respect to alterations 
and rent controls. Rents are controlled 
both by action of the Administrator ad- 
ministering the rent-control law and by 
action of the Civilian Production Agency 
controlling the distribution of materials 
for remodeling and altering rental 
properties. I am interested in seeing 
that the situation in that narrow field 
is not materially changed. Since this 
aspect of rent control is a double-bar- 
reled proposition, I half agree with the 
gentleman’s point of order, but I think 
it is proper to insert the provision in 
either section. If the gentleman from 
Michigan, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, would prefer to have the language in 
title II of the act, I will be glad to defer 
it until that time. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In title II, on page 
19, there is a section of the bill devoted 
to eviction of tenants. I made the point 
of order that it was not germane at this 
particular point, but it might be ger- 
mane with respect to section 209. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I will defer to the 
chairman’s wishes and withhold the 
amendment until we come to section 209. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sxc, 2. Title III of the Second War Powers 
Act, 1942, as amended, and the amendment 
made by such title IIT, shall, insofar as they 
authorize the making of allocations of build- 
ing materials and of facilities relating to 
the utilization of building materials, cease 
to be in effect on the date of the enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. Section 603 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1947” wherever ap- 

g therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“March 31, 1948.” 

Sec. 4. Title VI of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section at the end thereof: 

“Sec. 609. (a) In order to assist in reliey- 
ing the acute shortage of housing which 
now exists and to promote the production 
of housing for veterans of World War I 
at moderate prices or rentals within their 
Teasonable ability to pay, through the ap- 
plication of modern industrial processes, the 
Administrator ig authorized to insure loans 
to finance the manufacture of housing (in- 
cluding advances on such loans) when such 
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loans are eligible for insurance as herein- 
after provided. 

“(b) Loans for the manufacture of houses 
shall be eligible for insurance under this 
section if at the time of such insurance, the 
Administrator determines they meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) The manufacturer shall establish 
that binding contracts have been executed 
satisfactory to the Administrator, providing 
for the purchase and delivery of the number 
of houses to be manufactured with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan; 

“(2) Such houses to be manufactured 
shall meet such requirements of sound qual- 
ity, durability, livability, and safety as may 
be prescribed by the Administrator; 

“(3) The borrower shall establish to the 
satisfaction of the Administrator that he 
has or will have adequate plant facilities, 
sufficient capital funds, taking into account 
the loan applied for, and the experience nec- 
essary, to achieve the required production 
schedule; 

“(4) The loan shall involve a principal 
obligation in an amount not to exceed 90 
per centum of the amount which the Ad- 
ministrator estimates will be necessary cur- 
rent cost of manufacturing such houses, ex- 
clusive of profit. The loan shall be secured 
by an assignment of the aforesaid purchase 
contracts for the houses to be manufactured 
with the proceeds of the loan, and of all sums 
payable under such purchase contracts, with 
the right in the assignee to proceed against 
such security in case of default as provided 
in the assignment, which assignment shall 
be in such form and contain such terms and 
condtiions, as may be prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator; and the Administrator may re- 
quire such other agreements and under- 
takings to further secure the loan as he may 
determine, including the right, in case of 
default or at any time necessary to protect 
the lender, to compel delivery to the lender 
of any houses manufactured with the pro- 
ceeds of the loan and then owned and in 
the possession of the borrower. The loan 
shall have a maturity not in excess of one 
year from the date of the note, except that 
any such loan may be refinanced and ex- 
tended in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe for an additional term not to exceed 
one year, and shall bear interest (exclusive 
of premium charges for insurance) at not 
to exceed 4 percent per annum on the 
amount of the principal obligation out- 
standing at any time. 

“(c) The Administrator may consent to 
the release of a part or parte of the prop- 
erty assigned or delivered as security for 
the loan, upon such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe and the security docu- 
ments may provide for such release. 

“(d) The failure of the borrower to make 
any payment due under or provided to be 
Paid by the terms of a loan under this sec- 
tion, or the failure to perform any other 
covenant or obligation contained in any as- 
signment, agreement, or undertaking execut- 
ed by the borrower in connection with such 
loan, shall be considered as a default under 
this section, and if such default continues for 
a period of 30 days, the lender shall be en- 
titled to receive the benefits of the insurance 
hereinafter provided upon assignment, trans- 
fer, and delivery to the Administrator within 
a period and in accordance with the rules and 

tions prescribéd by the Administrator 
of (1) all rights and interest arising with 
respect to the loan so in default; (2) all 
claims of the lender against the borrower or 
others arising out of the loan transaction; 
(3) any cash or property held by the lender, 
or to which it is entitled, as deposits made 
for the account of the borrower and which 
have not been applied in reduction of the 
principal of the loan; and (4) all records, doc- 
uments, books, papers, and accounts relating 
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to the loan transaction. Upon such assign- 
ment, transfer, and delivery, the Administra- 
tor shall, subject to the cash adjustment pro- 
vided for in section 604 (c), issue to the 
lender debentures having a face value equal 
to the unpaid principal balance of the loan. 

“(e) Debentures issued under this sec- 
tion shall be issued in accordance with the 
provisions of section 604 (d) except that such 
debentures shall be dated as of the date of 
default as determined in subsection (d) of 
this section and shall bear interest from 
such date. 

“(f) The provisions of section 207 (k) and 
603 (a) of this act shall be applicable to 
loans insured under this section, except that 
as applied to such loans (1) all references 
in section 207 (k) to the ‘housing Fund’ 
shall be construed to refer to the ‘War 
Housing Insurance Fund’ and (2) the ref- 
erence in section 207 (k) to ‘subsection (g)’ 
shall be construed to refer to ‘subsection 
(d) of this section; (3) the references in sec- 
tion 207 (k) to insured mortgages shall be 
construed to refer to the assignment or other 
security for loans insured under this section; 
and (4) the references in section 603 (a) to 
a mortgage or mortgages shall be construed 
to include a loan or loans under this section. 

“(g) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Administrator shall have the pow- 
er to assign or sell at public or private sale, 
or otherwise dispose of, any evidence of debt, 
contract, claim, personal property, or se- 
curity assigned to or held by him in connec- 
tion with the payment of insurance hereto- 
fore or hereafter granted under this section, 
and to collect or compromise all obligations 
assigned to or held by him and all legal or 
equitable rights accruing to him in connec- 
tion with the payment of such insurance un- 
til such time as such obligations may be 
referred to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection. 

„) The Administrator shall fix a premi- 
um charge for the insurance granted under 
this section, but such premium charge shall 
now exceed an amount equivalent to 1 per- 
cent of the original principal of such loan, 
and such premium charge shall be payable 
in advance by the financial institution and 
shall be paid at such time and in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed by the Administra- 
tor. In addition to the premium charge 
herein provided for, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to charge and collect such amounts 
as he may deem reasonable for examining 
and processing applications for the insur- 
ance of loans under this section, including 
such additional inspections as the Adminis- 
trator may deem necessary.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the obvious er- 
ror at ithe bottom of page 7, line 25, be 
corrected, and that the word “not” be 
substituted for the word “now.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 
On page 3, line 9, strike out all of line 9, 
down to and including the word “necessity” 
in line 10 on page 8. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment would strike out of the 
bill the section that provides for Govern- 
ment financing manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated houses. The section also 
provides for the financing of the finished 
product through FHA loans. This ar- 
rangement is tantamount to the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing a market for manu- 
facturers of such houses. We had a 
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mandate from the people to remove con- 
trols and to take the Government out of 
business. 

I do not believe the American people 
intended that this Congress should pass 
legislation to put the Government fur- 
ther into the housing business, or any 
other business. The section in the bill 
does just the reverse and my amendment 
would strike out that section. 

The proponents of the provision which 
I am seeking to strike from the bill have 
contended that the provision would revo- 
lutionize the housing-construction in- 
dustry. ‘It should be understood that the 
materials for the construction of the 
houses under this provision would not be 
of the convential type but would be com- 
posed mostly of steel and other unusual 
home-building materials. There is no 
objection to revolutionizing housing if it 
is done with private money under compe- 
tition. There is serious objection to the 
Government revolutionizing the housing 
industry with the power of the Federal 
Treasury. 

I trust the House will support my 
amendmcat. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment merely 
strikes out one section of the bill which 
I feel is one of the very important sec- 
tions in the bill. We are talking about 
rent controls. I believe all of us feel that 
the one real method of getting rid of 
rent control, which we are trying to do, 
is to produce more houses at a moderate 
cost. 

We had guaranteed markets, and what 
did those guaranteed markets do? They 
said that the Administrator could take a 
plant that was manufacturing a home or 
building a home in a factory and he 
would guarantee to buy them. I did not 
like that section and I do not think a lot 
of us did. They are trying to compare 
this wording with that particular sec- 
tion. 

In this section we say to a man who is 
manufacturing a home or building a 
home: “We are going to build this house. 
We are going to give you an order for it, 
but instead of giving you the order to 
build it out on this site, we are going to 
give you, the builder, a chance to build 
it in your factory.” When he is building 
that house in that factory he is going to 
build them in large quantities, he is go- 
ing to have large inventory costs, and we 
are going to say to him: “You are going 
to need money to finance your working 
capital, to finance the purchase of ma- 
terial you will put in this house,” just the 
same as the legitimate builder does when 
ne builds a house. So we say to him: 
“Go to your local bank.” And remember 
that. 

We say to this builder, “You have or- 
ders for these homes; binding contracts, 
You go to your local bank. You borrow 
the money and the bank then has the 
privilege of going to the FHA under title 
VI and have that loan guaranteed.” 
There is no Government money put up. 
But, in order to get that guaranty, 
these houses must meet requirements. 
They must be livable, they must be dur- 
able, and if that house meets those re- 
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quirements, then the local bank makes 
the loan and the FHA guarantees it. 
Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Is it not 
true that that provision in the bill will 
make it possible to actually preduce pre- 
fabricated homes? At least, that is my 
impression of the amendment, and I 
know that the gentleman sponsored the 
amendment before the committee. I 
think it is one of the real constructive 
paragraphs in this bill and I would like 
to commend the gentleman for having 
that provision incorporated in the 
ill. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING, Is this what is known 
as the Sundstrom amendment? I have 
had a large number of communications 
speaking in highest terms of the Sund- 
strom amendment. I would like to know 
if that is what this is. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I think that is 
what they call it. 

Let me say this, that we hear about 
revolutionary ideas in building. What is 
wrong with a new idea if it is a good 
one? If somebody can build a better 
house for me for less money, I want to 
see him come forth with it, and any con- 
ventional builder, any man in the busi- 
ness today that is worrying, you can say 
to him, “My boy, you do not have to 
worry a bit if you can build a better 
house for the same amount of money,” 
because these houses are not going to be 
financed unless they can meet the public 
demand. They cannot get any money 
from the local bank or the Government 
until they have sold them, and the peo- 
ple are not going out and buy shoddy 
houses, and they are not going to pay 
six or eight or ten thousand dollars for 
shacks. They are going to want their 
money’s worth, and this amendment 
only gives them a chance, and they 
have to build a house that is livable 
and that meets all the requirements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
genileman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Is it not a fact, 
after all, that the provision by the Goy- 
ernment to these prefabricated house 
manufacturers of funds to finance their 
business plus FHA loans, virtually makes 
this a guaranteed proposition? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Well, I might say 
to the gentleman that I had this ques- 
tion asked me in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I did not finish 


the question. What I meant to say was: 
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a is tantamount to guaranteed mar- 
ets. > 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. No; it is not at all, 
if the gentleman had listened to my ex- 
planation. And, I might say that we had 
this question up in committee. We con- 
sidered it. We had Ray Foley, the Ad- 
ministrator, look this over. 

Dr. SMITH said to me one day in com- 
mittee, “Why, you are backing some in- 
dustrialist and putting him in business 
with Government money.” And I said, 
“No, I am not at all, because he has to 
have plant and equipment,” and I said to 
him, “Dr. SMITH, if you get $10,900,000 to- 
morrow, I will start in this business with 
you.” Every man has a fair chance. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not a fact that 
it is because of the lack of venture capi- 
tal in the United States at the present 
time that you are particularly anxious 
to have this amendment passed; that it 
is necessary to have these manufactur- 
ers with bona fide sales go to the bank 
and get an industry loan, and thereby 
make possible this creation of low-cost 
housing which is going to be the very 
thing that will solve our problem today 
in rent control? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. I would say that 
I like to agree to that. You have to com- 
pare this to a conventional builder. We 
will say that I am a conventional builder 
and 1 am permitted to build 10 houses, 
and I go out and I start building those 
10 houses. I have some 90-percent com- 
pleted; I have some 80-percent com- 
pleted; I have some I am just starting, 
but I run out of capital. I do not have 
any more money, so what will I do? I 
go to the local bank and I say to them, 
“I have 10 houses under construction. 
I want to build 10 more but I need some 
financing, I need some help, I need a 
loan.” The bank gives me that loan, 
as they do. I am building those houses 
on the site. There is not a great deal 
of difference if I am building houses in 
a factory instead of building them on 
the site except that it is a little faster. 
I have orders for a lot of houses, and 
I am running shy on capital and I go 
to the local bank. I say, “I want some 
financing.” He says, “Well, what have 
you got to show for it?“ I say, “I have 
some houses 90-percent complete, some 
70-percent complete, some 60-percent 
complete, and some just started,” just 
the same as a conventional builder. I 
say to him, “I want to borrow money on 
those houses.” He says, “All right, I 
am going to give it to you, only in this 
particular case we are lending only 90 
percent of the cost of the house,” which 
is only about 50 percent of the cost of 
the completed, erected house on the site. 

I know you have had letters from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. I should like 
to read a paragraph from a letter I got 
from them: 

For several months my organization has 
believed that one solution to low-cost hous- 
ing would be by using mass-production 
methods in the building of homes. Cer- 
tainly, mass production has proven itself 
in every other phase of the American in- 
dustry, and we see no reason why this should 
not hold true in the home-building indus- 
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try. As we see it, the Sundstrom amend- 
ment would place factory producers of homes 
on the same financing basis with conventional 
home builders, And, by allowing FHA financ- 
ing to factory producers, it will, in our opin- 
ion, encourage the production of quality 
homes costing between $5,000 and $8,000. 
Surely no one could quarrel with an amend- 
ment such as you have suggested. We offer 
our wholehearted cooperation in your en- 
deavor. 


We have heard an awful lot of talk 
about what we are trying to do for the 
veteran, we have heard a lot of talk 
about what we are trying to do for those 
people who have to double up and live 
with their in-laws, we have heard a lot 
of complaint by people who pay too much 
rent and want a cheaper place. My 
solution is just this: If we can produce 
enough homes at a moderate cost so that 
we can say to those three groups of peo- 
ple, “If you do not like where you live, 
here is a house you can buy or own for 
about $50 or $60 a month or maybe less,” 
then if they say, “I would rather pay 
$300 where I live rather than pay that 
cost,” they cannot complain very much. 
The person who is doubling up with his 
in-laws is going to have a choice whether 
he wants to pay the present cost of liv- 
ing or go out and buy one of these houses 
at a cost that he can meet. 

If this meets FHA approval it means 
that it has to be a house that is durable. 
They lend money on houses that are go- 
ing to last 15, 20, or 25 years, and they 
are not going to approve what we like to 
term chicken coops. The fact is, that 
is the one reason I have been so much 
against this FPHA housing program; it 
has not met the requirements and given 
people a decent place to live. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Ohio) there were—ayes 16, noes 129. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time solely 
for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the committee or my distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey, whose 
amendment I am very much in favor of, 
if they can clarify the language on page 
4, subsection 4: 

The loan shall involve a principal obliga- 
tion in an amount not to exceed 90 percent 
of the amount which the Administrator 
estimates will be the necessary current cost 
of manufacturing such houses, exclusive of 
profit. 


I do not understand what that ex- 
clusive of profit” means. It cannot 
mean the profit of the manufacturer 
himself because when he borrows the 
money he cannot possibly know what his 
profit will be. I am a little afraid it 
may be interpreted to mean the profits 
of the subcontractors, in which it would 
cut down the 90 percent that he could 
borrow. I do not understand that 
language. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield. 
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Mr. SUNDSTROM. If you will follow 
the thing, in the first place a man can- 
not get a loan until he has a binding 
contract for the purchase of the house 
at a price which has already been set. 

Mr. MATHEWS. In every case? 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. In every case. He 
cannot borrow money until the house is 
sold, and then he goes to the local bank. 
He tells the bank what his costs are, and 
he can only borrow 90 percent of his 
costs. Of course, he cannot finance his 
profits in any sense of the word. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Of course, the cost 
could not include profits in any event. 

Mr. SUNDSTROM. It is only the cost, 
which in most cases would be about 50 
percent of the building. 

Mr. MATHEWS. If that is the real 
explanation of it, the rest seems to be 
surplusage, but I accept the explanation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the action 
taken by the Committee of the Whole 
with reference to section 1, in keeping 
this section in the bill and having in mind 
the confusion that exists among members 
of the committee itself where a majority 
may agree on this provision and another 
majority on another provision and an- 
other majority on another provision, but 
no majority on the whole bill, when the 
motion is made to recommit the bill it is 
my intention to vote for that motion and 
send this bill back to the committee in 
the hope that further consideration by 
the committee will result in reporting out 
a bill that will more satisfactorily repre- 
sent the will of the majority of the com- 
mittee and the will of the majority of the 
House so far as the entire bill is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I call the attention 
of the gentleman to the fact that there 
was not too much dispute in the commit- 
tee. It was reported out of the commit- 
tee by a vote of 20 to 3 and 2 answering 
present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
observation is most pertinent except for 
the valuable evidence of what went on 
on the floor today of the various mem- 
bers of the committee expressing them- 
selves one way and the other. What are 
my serious objections? I seriously object 
to a provision of the bill which takes 
away control at this time, on nonessen- 
tial construction. We can argue all we 
want to about free competition and the 
law of supply and demand, but when the 
demand is many times more than the 
supply, unless control of some kind exists 
we are going to have inflation and we are 
going to have a rapidly rising market and 
that will seriously interfere with doing 
the first job that confronts the people of 
the country today and the Congress from 
a domestic angle, and that is the building 
of homes and residences. Only last year 
We passed the Patman bill stating that 
there was an emergency existing in re- 
lation to veterans and their inability to 
get homes. By this bill, for all practical 
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purposes, we are repealing the provisions 
of the Patman bill and taking away all 
controls so far as nonessential construc- 
tion is concerned and placing those who 
want to build a home, and that includes 
the veterans, in a position where they 
must compete with industry in trying to 
get the materials to build their homes 
when industry might be engaged in non- 
essential construction—construction im- 
portant at some later date, but in com- 
petition with homes now it is construction 
that should be deferred until some later 
time. 

This is a matter of such vital im- 
portance to millions of people through- 
out the country, veterans in particular, 
who are given preference and priorities, 
that we should recommit this bill to the 
committee for further consideration of 
that important subject alone. 

It seems amazing to me that with all 
the veteran organizations opposing this 
provision, that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency failed to give any kind of con- 
sideration to the position taken by rep- 
resentatives of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions and of the veterans’ organizations 
themselves. 

Furthermore, the 15-percent increase 
in rent is something that should be given 
further consideration. I recognize the 
force of the arguments of those who say 
that the landlord has made great sacri- 
fices. There is no question about that. 
On the other hand, when there is a 
shortage somebody has to make sacri- 
fices for the common good. On the one 
hand, where there is a certain bank and 
the demand is many times greater than 
the supply, unless there is control some- 
where we are going to have inflation as a 
result of that demand, which is many 
times more than the available supply. 
Then, unless we have some method of 
rationing or control, we are going to 
have dissatisfaction all along the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman irom Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, McCORMACK. We must realize 
that the landlord has made sacrifices, 
but it has been in the common interest 
and for the general welfare. I cannot 
speak for other sections of the country, 
and this is no indictment of landlords, 
but it is a statement of fact: Up in my 
section of the country the landlord has 
been making very few repairs in any of 
the places whcre tenants live. Further- 
more, the average landlord figures on his 
income and his rentals, 2 months’ vacan- 
cies each year: They have had continu- 
ous occupation. There have been little 
if any repairs made. In 98 percent of 
the cases there have been no repairs 
made in houses where tenants have lived 
during the last 4 or 5 years. 

The landlord has made sacrifices, but 
on the other hand the landlord has 
gained benefits which are of a compen- 
satory nature. Under those conditions, 
where the demands for apartments are 
much greater than the apartments avail- 
able, unless we have some kind of con- 
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trol, we will have inflation in rents which, 
with the sharp increase in cost of living, 
will bring about decidedly unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

Because of the veterans’ situation, be- 
cause of section 1, which is absolutely 
wrong at this time, and which should be 
considered further, and because of the 
provision relating to the 15-percent in- 
crease where an agreement is made— 
and you know what the agreement will 
be; it will be an agreement where the 
tenant in most cases will have to submit 
in order to keep his apartment—because 
of the weakness of those two provisions 
and their paramount importance in legis- 
lation of this kind, when a motion to re- 
commit is made it is my intention to 
vote for it. 

I took the floor briefly to express the 
reasons why I am going to vote for the 
motion to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 

The pro forma amendments were with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 5. (a) In order to assure preference or 
priority to veterans of World War II or their 
families 

(1) no housing accommodations consisting 
of a dwelling designed for a single family 
residence, the construction of which is com- 
pleted after the date of enactment of this 
title and prior to March 31, 1948, shall be sold 
or offered for sale, prior to the expiration of 
30 days after construction is completed, for 
occupancy by persons other than such vet- 
erans or their families; and 

(2) no housing accommodations, designed 
for occupancy by other than transients, the 
construction of which is completed after the 
date of enactment of this title and prior to 
March 31, 1948, shall be rented or offered for 
rent, prior to the expiration of 30 days after 
construction is completed, for occupancy by 
persons other than such veterans or their 
families. 

(b) This section shall cease to be in effect 
whenever the President proclaims that the 
protection to such veterans and their families 
provided by this section is no longer needed. 

(c) For purposes of this section (1) the 
head of the department or agency of the Goy- 
ernment designated to administer the powers, 
functions, and duties under title II of this 
act shall prescribe by regulations the time as 
of which construction of housing accomoda- 
tions shall be deemed to be completed, and 
(2) the terms “person” and “housing ac- 
commodations” shall have the meaning as- 
signed to such terms in title II of this act. 

(d) Any person who willfully violates any 
provision of this section shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be subject to a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or to both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Monronry: On 
page 9, strike out lines 7 to 14, inclusive, and 
insert: 

“(c) For the of this section the 
head of the department or agency designated 
to administer the powers, functions, and 
duties under title II of this act shall pre- 
scribe by regulations: (1) The time as of 
which construction of housing accommoda- 
tions shall be deemed to be completed, (2) 
that such housing accommedations shall, for 
said 30 days, be publicly offered in good 
faitl. for sale or rental to veterans of World 
War II, at prices and terms no less favor- 
able than to others during such period and 
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thereafter, and (3) exceptions to this section 
for hardship cases: Provided, That nothing 
contained in this act shall affect or remove 
any veterans’ preference requirements here- 
tofore established unde: Public Law 388, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, and outstanding 
with respect to housing accommodations 
completed prior to the date of enactment of 
this title. The terms ‘persons’ and ‘housing 
accommodations’ shall have the meaning 
assigned to such terms in title II of this act.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment merely seeks to tighten up 
and meke effective a genuine guaranty 
that the veteran will have first chance 
at the completed housing that is built 
under this act and pursuant to it. If 
you will tura to the bill and read page 8, 
line 13, you will find the following: 

No housing accommodations consisting of 
a dwelling designed for a single family resi- 
dence, the construction of which is completed 
after the date of enactment of this title and 
prior to March 31, 1948, shall be sold or 
offered for sale, prior to the expiration of 
80 days after construction is completed, for 
occupancy by persons other than such vet- 
erans or their families. 


Obviously, we have left a loophole a 
mile wide for evasion and people will 
blame the Congress for leaving it. Un- 
der the bill as it stands, builders do not 
have to sell to a veteran. If they do not 
sell to a veteran, they will still not be in 
conflict with the law because all they 
have to do is to let the house stand 
vacant and unsold for 30 days. 

Then they can sell it to whomsoever 
they desire and there is no violation of 
the law if you just wait that 30 days. 

I know the chairman wants to make 
these houses available to veterans. 

In substance all my amendment does 
is to add to the section that is stricken 
these words: 

That such housing accommodations shall 
for said 30 days be pubicly offered in good 
faith for sale or rental to veterans of World 
War II at prices and terms no less favorable 


than to others during such period and 
thereafter. 


Is that expecting too much to guar- 
antee that the veterans themselves will 
have an honest first chance to buy at 
prices and terms no less favorable than 
to other people, the housing that is built? 

Bear in mind there is a demand for 
this housing. But here you only say 
that the builder need wait only 30 days 
without being compelled to sell that 
house to a veteran, without ensuring that 
he must offer it at public sale and at 
publicly announced terms to the vet- 
eran. 

You have got no veterans’ guaranty 
in the act as it is written that would 
give the veteran one single bit of help 
in getting this scarce housing that he 
needs. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? j 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Iam sure the chair- 
man of the committee who was a 
former departmental commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Michigan 
wants to do everything for the veterans. 
Iam much impressed with the particular 
point to which the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is now addressing himself, but 
the gentleman paints with such a broad 
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brush, will he tell us what the other 
provisions he put in his amendment do? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I may say to the 
gentleman that it is practically all in 
the bill. The only thing that changes 
section 2 that is stricken out is the lan- 
guage that I just read in paragraph 2: 

That such housing accommodations shall 
for said 30 days be publicly offered in good 
faith for sale or rental to veterans of 
World War II at prices and terms no less 
favorable than to others during such period 
and thereafter. 


It picks up all of the rest of this sec- 
tion but it does nail down one other 
thing which the Chairman in the com- 
mittee hearings said he wanted nailed 
down. À 

That is, to continue the existing ceil- 
ings on houses that were built with vet- 
erans’ priorities. I know the chairman 
wants to do that. He has put it in the 
legislative history of the act that he wants 
these houses that have been built under 
the veteran priorities to be forced to be 
sold, those that are completed, at the 
ceilings that were placed on them. 

All this does is to tighten up and make 
effective the stump speech that is now in 
the bill. I do not think the Congress 
wants to hand the veterans a sleeper that 
will mean absolutely nothing and permit 
widespread evasion. We do not want 
builders to wait 30 days after the house is 
completed, then sell it to a brother-in- 
law or someLody else simply because he 
has complied with the law by waiting 30 
days after the house is completed before 
selling to a nonveteran. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will accept my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment as a substitute for 
the Monroney amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MACKINNON: 
Page 9, line 2, after the word “families” 
strike the period and add the following: 
„; and 

(3) no housing accommodations consist - 
ing of a dwelling designed for a single-family 
residence, the construction of which is com- 
pleted after the date of enactment of this 
title and prior to March 31, 1948, shall be sold 
or offered for sale to any person at a price 
less than the price for which it is offered to 
veterans or their families; and 

“(4) no housing accommodations, designed 
for occupancy by other than transients, the 
construction of which is completed after the 
date of enactment of this title and prior to 
March 31, 1948, shall be rented or offered for 
rent, at a price less than the price for which 
it is offered for rent to veterans and their 
families. 

“(5) During the 30-day period referred to 
in subsections (1) and (2) the availability of 
such housing accommodations for sale or 
rental to veterans or their families shall be 
advertised at least four times on four sepa- 
rate days in some newspaper of general cir- 
culation which is distributed in the general 
vicinity of the place where the housing ac- 
commodations are situated, and such adver- 
tisement shall include a statement that vet- 
erans and their families have priority in the 
sale or rental of such housing accommoda- 
tions.” 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, offered as a substitute for 
the Monroney amendment aims at exact- 
ly the same hole in the bill that the Mon- 
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roney amendment shoots at; however, 
in my opinion it is more explicit and in 
some respects it goes a little farther. 

My suggested amendment provides in 
substance that these properties cannot 
be sold at a higher price than they are 
offered to a veteran. I think it is ap- 
parent that widespread abuses will crop 
up under this act. These abuses pres- 
ently exist. Houses are built, they are 
kept for 30 days with veterans being un- 
able to learn of their availability and 
then they are sold to persons other than 
veterans. 

Section (5) of my amendment seeks to 
guarantee a public sale. My objective is 
the same as the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in this respect and provides that 
during the 30-day period that homes 
are held for veterans that a public offer- 
ing will be made in the newspapers in 
the locality where the house is located. 
During this time the advertising sections 
of your newspapers will carry notices in 
the form of advertisements stating that 
veterans have priorities in the purchase 
or rental of all homes that are covered 
by this section of the law. 

The amendment is simple and direct. 
I do not think it needs a great deal of 
elaboration. It is aimed at an abuse 
which presently exists and which is sure 
to continue, in my judgment, unless we 
provide this machinery to correct it. 

I hope that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will favor this amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. I appreciate and sym- 
pathize with the idea of getting publicity 
on the sale of these houses. Does the 
limitation of four publications mean that 
they might be run on four separate dates 
in any 1 week or four separate weeks? 

Mr. MacKINNON. On any of four sep- 
arate days during the 30-day period. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, CLASON, What effect will the 
gentleman’s amendment have on a pre- 
fabricated house? The man has not got 
it built and he gets a loan of 90 per- 
cent to start up his plant before he gets 
going, and he has to have a contract, 
and according to the gentleman’s state- 
ment, before he sells the house he has 
to advertise it four times and he has not 
built the house yet. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The 30-day provi- 
sion of my amendment only refers to the 
particular provisions of the law that seek 
to guarantee homes for veterans and to 
that 30-day period when they are held 
for veterans under subparagraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 5 (a) of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am greatly im- 
pressed by the gentleman’s amendment. 
It goes further than my amendment does 
in attempting to insure priorities for vet- 
erans on these completed houses, and I 
urge the House to adopt his amendment 
instead of mine, because I believe it 
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would more nearly answer and nail down 
tight the guaranty that the veteran 
would get these houses. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks as well as the remarks 
I previously made in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this attempts to restore 
in a limited way preference for veterans 
of this past war. I think the language is 
too loosely drawn for that purpose in 
order to be effective. 

I invite your attention to the fact that 
this language and the language of the 
gentleman who just introduced the 
amendment only refers to houses that 
are completed after the passage of this 
act. In other words, if you were a United 
States district attorney and someone 
would come to you and make a complaint 
under the terms of this bill as written, 
or as amended, the district attorney 
would say, “Well, can you say that the 
house was completed when it was sold 
to a nonveteran?” And if the com- 
plainant should say, “No, the house was 
not completed; it was lacking in certain 
things“ —and very few houses are com- 
pleted now; they are lacking in certain 
things—then the district attorney would 
say, “Under the law that Congress wrote 
this person cannot be prosecuted be- 
cause the House is not actually com- 
pleted.” 

So you do not have an effective vet- 
erans’ preference written into this law. 
There is a way to evade it, and, nat- 
urally, you expect people to adopt meth- 
ods that will not bring them within the 
terms of a criminal act. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. LYLE. As a matter of fact, a 
great deal of the measures that we have 
been discussing here today, in my judg- 
ment, are more calculated to get votes 
than they are houses for veterans, 

Mr. PATMAN. This is just one of the 
things in the bill that I invite your at- 
tention to that is very confusing; not 
only confusing, but will be wholly in- 
effective and will be absolutely worthless, 
promising the veteran something that 
cannot be enforced at all. Now, if we 
want to give them real veterans’ prefer- 
ence we should go back to the original 
act and restore that. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Down in our South- 
west there are old Spanish missions with 
two towers, one of which on each is un- 
completed, and that was because the 
builders tried to evade a provision of law 
and escape taxation. Does, the gentle- 
man mean to imply now that by reason 
of this amendment that there will likely 
be a lot of houses uncompleted in some 
minor detail? 
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Mr. PATMAN. We would expect that 
to happen. We should expect people to 
do things that will not bring them within 
the terms of a criminal act. 

When this bill is reported to the House, 
I expect to offer a motion to recommit, 
just a straight motion to recommit it to 
the committee for the purpose of cor- 
recting just such loopholes as I have in- 
vited your attention to in this one par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the MacKinnon amendment, 
it makes certain that these properties 
must be offered to the veteran for sale 
at no higher price than they are offered 
to the nonveteran later on, and that the 
property must be advertised for rent and 
offered to the veteran. I believe that is 
in keeping with what the committee in- 
tended to do. I understand the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma suggests that we 
accept the MacKinnon amendment in 
lieu of his amendment. With that un- 
derstanding, I think the MacKinnon 
amendment is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder 
if the amendment does not go a little fur- 
ther than the gentleman intends there 
in freezing the price that the house shall 
be sold for until March 31, 1948. It 
means freezing it at a certain price. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It surely is not the 
understanding that it will do that. If it 
does, there will be a correction. I think 
it makes clear what we intend to do. If 
it does what we intend to do, I think it 
is perfectly all right to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma IMr. 
Monroney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MACKINNON) 
there were—ayes 107, noes 31. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney], as 
amended by the substitute amendment. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

Mr, SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

I would like to know what the inten- 
tion of the Committee is with reference 
to completing the consideration of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman 
from Kentucky does not state a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, but perhaps the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WoLcotr] may 
answer the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought if we might finish title I tonight 
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I would move that the Committee rise. 
If there are no further amendments to 
title I, I suggest that the Clerk read in 
the interest of orderly procedure and 
that will, of course, close the debate on 
title I, and after the first section of title 
II is read I will ask that the committee 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Trtts Il—Maxmum RENTS 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec, 201. (a) The Congress hereby re- 
affirms the declaration in the Price Control 
Extension Act of 1946 that unnecessary or 
unduly prolonged controls over rents would 
be inconsistent with the return to a peace- 
time economy and would tend to prevent thr 
attainment of the goals therein declared. 

(b) The Congress therefore declares that 
it is its purpose to terminate at the earliest 
practicable date all Federal restrictions on 
rents on housing accommodations. At the 
same time the Congress recognizes that an 
emergency exists and that, for the preven- 
tion of inflation and for the achievement of a 
reasonable stability in the general level of 
rents during the transition period, as well 
as the attainment of other salutory objec- 
tives of the above-named act, it is necessary 
for a limited time to impose certain restric- 
tions upon rents charged for rental housing 
accommodations in defense-rental areas. 

(c) To the end that these policies may be 
effectively carried out with the least possi- 
ble impact on the economy pending complete 
decontrol, the provisions of this title are 
enacted. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to 
maximum rents on housing accommoda- 
tions; to repeal certain provisions of 
Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all members who 
spoke today in Committee of the Whole 
on the bill H. R. 3203 may have five 
legislative days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILI-— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. TABER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H. R. 2849) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes, for 
printing in the RECORD: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2849) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 25, 26, and 79. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 
16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 33, 37, 38,-39, 40, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 63, 69, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, and 78; and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In line 7 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the figure “$20,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$15,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$282,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 27, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$626,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 


and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$60,825”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 29, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert ‘$200,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 30, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 


said amendment insert “$350,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered $1: That the 


House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$260,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 32, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$2,934,425”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 384, 000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 


to the same with an amendment as follows: 


In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert 8164,68 1,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
“: Provided, That not exceeding $42,000,000 
of the funds appropriated under this head 
shall be available for providing the neces- 
sary water transportation and transporta- 
tion facilities including surplus ships which 
may be made available”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,925,675"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $4,529,350"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment numbered 42. 

JOHN TABER, 
ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
KARL STEFAN, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
FRANK B. KEEFE, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Joun H, KERR, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
O. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
CHAN GURNEY, 
JOSEPH H. BALL, 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
M. E. TYDINGS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2849) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947, and for other purposes, submit the 
following report in explanation of the effect 
of the action agreed upon and recommended 
in the accompanying conference report as to 
each of such amendments, namely: 

TITLE I, GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Amendments Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive, relating 
to the Senate, provide additional amounts 
for furniture and repairs, $5,000; for Senate 
restaurants, $30,000; for mail transportation, 
$4,500; for stationery for Senators, $29,100; 
and installation of new telephone equipment, 
as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 7 appropriates $408,743 for 
the Panama Canal construction annuity 
fund, Civil Service Commission, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8 appropriates $55,000 for 
certification services, Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $40,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 9 appropriates $275,364 for 
salaries, Howard University, as proposed by 
the Senate. $ 

Amendment No. 10 appropriates $600,000 
for payments to States, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendments Nos. 11 and 12 appropriate 
$762,181.66 for payment of damage claims, 
Public Roads Administration, as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of $742,814.77 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No, 13 appropriates $15,000 for 
the Indian Claims Commission instead of 
$20,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14 appropriates $60,800 
for arbitration, emergency and emergency 
panel boards, National Mediation Board, as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15 appropriates $10,430 
for salaries and expenses, National Gallery 
of Art, ds proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 16 and 17 appropriate 
$282,500 for control of tree insect epidemics, 
instead of $250,000 as proposed by the House 
and $315,000 as proposed by the Senate, and 
eliminates language proposed by the House to 
restrict the area in which appropriation could 
be expended. 

Amendment No. 18 appropriates $10,000 for 
the Philadelphia National Shrines Park Com- 
mission as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 19 and 20 appropriate 
$50 for a damage claim, Department of Jus- 
tice, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21 increases limitation on 
amount available for printing and binding 
for the War Labor Board, fiscal year 1946, 
from $30,000 to $49,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 22, 23, and 24 appro- 
priate $111,136.06 for damage claims, Navy 
Department, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $20,509.56 as proposed by the House, 

Amendments Nos. 25 and 26 increase, by 
transfer, amount available for salaries, Hy- 
drographic Office, by $200,000 as proposed 
by the House, instead of $217,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27 increases, by transfer, 
amount available for salaries, Office of the 
Secretary of the Navy, by $626,000, instead 
of $600,000 as proposed by the House and 
$652,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 28 increases, by transfer, 
amount for salaries, Office of Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy, by $60,825, instead of 
$50,000 as proposed by the House and $71,650 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 29 increases, by transfer, 
amount for salaries, Office of Director of 
Naval Communications, by $200,000, instead 
of $100,000 as proposed by the House and 
$216,800 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 30 increases, by transfer, 
amount for salaries, Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, by $350,000, instead of $275,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $425,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31 increases, by transfer, 
amount for salaries, Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy, by $260,000, instead of $250,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $318,350 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32 corrects a total. 

Amendment No. 33 corrects the title of an 
appropriation as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 34 increases, by transfer, 
the amount available, Medical Department, 
Navy, by $4,000,000, instead of $3,862,000 us 
proposed by the House and $4,392,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35 increases, by transfer, 
amount for salaries, Bureau of Ships, Navy, 
by $350,000, instead of $200,000 as proposed 
by the House and $691,700 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 36 corrects a total. 

Amendment No. 37 corrects the title of an 
appropriation as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 38 and 39 correct a print- 
ing error. 

Amendment No. 40 appropriates $10,000 for 
salaries, Office of the Solicitor, Post Office 
Department, as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 41 makes $17,000 (instead 
of $15,000 as proposed by the House and $20,- 
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00G as proposed by the Senate) for attend- 
ance of delegates at the Congress of the 
Universal Postal Union. 

Amendment No. 42 reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 43 appropriates $1,769,400 
for manufacture of stamps, Post Office De- 
partment, as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $1,600,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 44 increases limitation on 
amount available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia for the Post Office Equip- 
ment Shops, from $869,500 to $932,800, as - 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 45, 46, and 47 appro- 
priate $201,375.28 for damage claims, War 
Department, as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $154,130.77 as proposed by the 
House, 

Amendment No. 48 appropriates $1,000,000 
(under the heading, “Pay of the Army”) 
for transportation by air to the United States 
of war spouses and their children, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49 limits the amount 
available for water transportation of relief 
supplies, etc., in the appropriation, Gov- 
ernment and relief in occupied areas, Army,” 
to $42,000,000, instead of $60,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House, and strikes out lan- 
guage, proposed by the House, relating to 
reimbursement for such relief expenditures. 

Amendment No. 50 appropriates $300 for 
increased pay costs for detailed police under 
the Capitol Police, Senate, as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 51 corrects an appropria- 
tion title. 

Amendment No. 52 appropriates $400,000 
for increased pay costs, Panama Canal, sani- 
tation (War Department), as proposed by 
the Senate. 

TITLE II. CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 

Amendments Nos. 53 to 78, inclusive, ap- 
propriate $22,667,630.64 for claims and judg- 
ments, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$18,265,732.57, as proposed by the House. 


TITLE III, REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


Amendment No. 79 rescinds $210,000 from 
“Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” as 
proposed by the House, instead of $193,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 80 rescinds $1,926,675 from 
“Transportation and recruiting of Naval 
personnel,” instead of $2,147,500 as proposed 
by the House and $1,738,700 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 81 rescinds $4,529,350 from 
“Naval Procurement fund,” instead of $4,- 
817,350 as proposed by the House and $3,795,- 
650 as proposed by the Senate. 

AMENDMENT IN DISAGREEMENT 

Amendment No. 42 authorizes expenditure 
of fund for expenses of delegation to uni- 
versal Postal Union on certificate of Post- 
master General, The managers on the part 
of the House have directed that a motion be 
made that the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the said amendment and con- 
cur therein. 

JOHN TABER, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

Karu STEFAN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

FRANK B. KEEFE, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JohN H. KERR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report. 
The report contains a large number of 
appropriations for agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are apt to be short of 
funds, and they are presently supposed to 
be short of funds and this should be made 
law as soon as possible. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not 
object, does the conference report cover 
payments for social security to old peo- 
ple? 

Mr. TABER. Those items were not 
in dispute. Those items are in the bill 
but they were not in dispute so the con- 
ference report would not cover them. 
They are in the bill but the conference 
report does not cover them because they 
were not in dispute between the two 
bodies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement as above 
set out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
unanimous report from the conferees. 
I have asked that it be considered now 
because it contains items for some of 
the agencies that should be made avail- 
able as soon as possible. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
rather unusual request, especially this 
late in the afternoon. Does the gentle- 
man expect to yield time for debate? 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman from 
Missouri desires time, I shall be pleased 
to yield it to him. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I was in 
the committee room and did not hear 
the gentleman’s statement giving his 
reason for calling up the conference re- 
port for consideration at this late hour in 
the day. 

Mr. TABER. It was done because 
there are some agencies which need the 
money and it is desired that the funds 
be made available to them as rapidly as 
possible. 

Mr. CANNON. I heartily agree with 
the gentleman from New York that the 
earliest action possible should be taken. 
As a matter of fact, it is to be regretted 
that it is so unnecessarily belated. It is 
true that all the appropriation bills have 
been delayed to an extent unprecedented 
in the history of the House or the Con- 
gress, but the delay in this particular bill 
is especially unfortunate in that the lack 
of funds which it carries makes it neces- 
sary for the Veterans’ Administration to 
default in the payment of hundreds of 
thousands of checks already due veter- 
ans all over the country. Former serv- 
icemen throughout the Nation are wait- 
ing for their allotments. The checks 
have already been written but the Vet- 
erans’ Administration cannot put them 
in the mails until the money is provided 
by this bill. We have long been fully 
apprised of the situation, and I am glad 
to cooperate in pushing the bill up even 
1 day, although it is now too late to get 
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the checks to the men who are expecting 
them at the time they are due. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Not only with re- 
gard to the veterans, but with regard 
to social security payments, there are 
thousands of old people within my State 
who have been delayed in receiving their 
checks, and I presume the same situa- 
tion prevails elsewhere. On this account 
I should like to see the conference re- 
port agreed to as quickly as possible. 

Mr. CANNON, I am glad to have the 
gentleman’s cooperation. We need all 
the help we can get in putting these bills 
through on time, or at least nearly on 
time as in this instance. 

In response to the gentleman’s inquiry, 
failure to get the bill through on time 
has left the Bureau without funds to 
pay student veterans their regular al- 
lowances, as well as subsistence checks 
for on-the-job trainees and, of course, 
all veterans on the unemployment com- 
pensation rolls. They aggregate some- 
thing between two and three million 
veterans. 

Justifications and full data were sub- 
mitted by the Veterans’ Administration 
in January. As I recall, General Bradley 
was called before the committee before 
the middle of February. He was not 
again called until March 17. If we can, 
save another day. Tomorrow is the first 
day of May, and I am glad to cooperate 
in getting the conference report over to 
the Senate without further embarrassing 
delay. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to expedite pro- 
cedure, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 42: Page 28, line 2, 
insert “to be expended in the discretion of 
the Postmaster General and accounted for 
on his certificate, which certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum 
therein expressed to have been expended.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate No. 42 
and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend the re- 
marks I made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein certain statements and excerpts 
including minority views of four Mem- 
bers on the bill that was passed today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
MAN) was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Record a speech made by Mr. 
E. M. Elkin, chairman of the Committee 
on Taxation and Government Expendi- 
tures, on Monday night at the Mayflower 
before the Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEFEVRE and Mr. BLATNIK 
asked and were given permission to ex- 
tend their remarks in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes today following the spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


THE BATA CO. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
therein a speech I made regarding the 
Bata Co., of Czechoslovakia, on June 30, 
1940, a statement on hide, leather, and 
shoes of June 3, 1939, and an article ap- 
pearing in the New York Times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, more than 5 years ago, before 
this country became involved in difficul- 
ties with the German Nation, I called the 
attention of the House to the attempt of 
the Bata Shoe Co., of Czechoslovakia, to 
come into this country and secure spe- 
cial privileges for the establishment of 
their factories here. I pointed out that 
the practices of this company were in 
violation of the American way of life and 
that this company was acting as an 
agent for the Nazis. There were many 
who sought to secure a special privilege 
for this company. Some in high office 
made every effort to persuade the Amer- 
ican people that this company had a 
more advanced technique than the 
American shoe industry and therefore 
should be given special consideration to 
ease their admission into the United 
States. Fortunately all of these efforts 
were defeated and I rise to point out to 
the House that reports from Czechoslo- 
vakia state that— 

Mr. Jan Antonin Bata, one-time shoe-in- 
dustry king, went on trial in absentia today 
on charges of wartime collaboration with the 
Germans, His lawyer, contending that Bata 


was now a citizen of Brazil, was overruled 
by the court. 


Mr. Speaker, I bring this up at the 
present time to show the tremendous im- 


portance of keeping from coming into 
our country those persons who are try- 
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ing to destroy our way of life, those who 

are aliens to our way of life—the im- 

portance of enforcing our immigration 

laws. I succeeded in preventing the 
coming into this country of 500 Czecho- 
slovakians under the guise of instructors, 
and so forth, in the Bata shoe factory. 

I succeeded in having a number of the 

80 persons who had come into this coun- 

try illegally under the pretense of being 

instructors and necessary to instruct the 
men in the manufacture of shoes de- 
ported. 

Mr. Speaker, the operations of this 
concern was very much to the detriment 
of American labor. Afterward I was in- 
strumental in preventing the exploita- 
tion of our children at the Belcamp, Md., 
plant of the Bata Co., where they were 
taking over children in child slavery. 

At the beginning I did not have the 
cooperation of the administration, but 
in the end I did have their full coopera- 
tion and the private files on the Bata 
Shoe Co., Maryland, of the Department 
of Justice were turned over to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as part of my 
remarks a speech I made on June 30, 
1940, some remarks in Hide and Leather 
and Shoes, volume 97, No. 22, June 3, 
1939, and also an article appearing in 
the New York Times of Tuesday, April 
29, 1947, as follows: 

Tue Bata Co. 

(Speech of Hon. Epira Nourse ROGERS of 
Massachusetts in the House of Represent- 
atives, January 30, 1940) 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the fact that the Biggers 
unemployment census shows approximately 
$4,000 boot and shoe workers totally unem- 
ployed and 15,000 boot and shoe workers 
partially unemployed, and the fact that the 
Canadian plant of the Bata Co. is oper- 
ating with 225 Czechs and only a few 
Canadians, it seems to me it is very im- 
portant for us to look over the activities 
of the Bata Co. insofar as it concerns the 
welfare of the people of the United States. 

I have here a number of pamphlets from 
the Department of Commerce which show 
very clearly that Mr. Bata has disrupted 
the boot and shoe industry in every country 
in which he has opened plants. I also have 
some pamphlets showing pictures of the 
workers, and they are obviously quite young 
children, demonstrating what that concern 
would do to our labor market and to our 
older workers, 

I also have a pair of shoes in my hand 
advertised as made in the Belcamp, Md. 
shop, which retail at $1.99. I have the ad- 
vertisement of those shoes and the bill of 
sale. If you will look at the shoes, you will 
find they are out of line so far as the heel 
and toe are concerned, They are simple and 
of inferior quality, but a temptation for 
people to buy. 

A little over 25 years ago several shoe- 
makers came to this country to study Ameri- 
can shoemaking methods. They worked for 
various periods of time in various shoe dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. Since 
returning to Europe they have repeatedly 
claimed that they have copied and followed 
American shoemaking methods, Today we 
have the strange experience of having these 
same workers return to the United States 
to teach American shoe workers shoemaking 
methods and techniques. 

Of course, to anyone familiar with the 
shoemaking industry it is apparent that I 
am speaking of the Bata Shoe Co., of Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia. The name Bata Shoe Co. 
has become increasingly familiar to the 
American shoe industry and those connected 
with it, And now, because they have come 
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into our midst, I think it would be highly de- 
sirable to cut through the fog and confusion 
that has been created regarding their activi- 
ties and see what the true facts are regarding 
this company’s development in the United 
States. 

I may say I have checked very carefully the 
facts I am about to present to you today, so 
I am sure of the truth of what I am saying. 

The Bata Shoe Co. first began extensive 
activities in the United States in the late 
twenties when it began the importation of 
the McKay type shoe in large quantities, 
This importation was the beginning of a well- 
planned development of this company's ac- 
tivities here. Soon thereafter the company 
established the Bata Shoe Co., Inc., in New 
York and began the establishment of a retail 
chain of stores in the Midwest, centering 
around Chicago, Ill. 

These stores were in competition with 
American shoe shops which sold a line and 
grade of shoe acceptable to the American 
consumer. In order to satisfy the same de- 
mand, it was necessary for them to purchase 
shoes from the American manufacturers in 
the domestic market. This was due to the 
fact that the Bata Co. was forced to pay a 
20-percent tariff on all shoes imported into 
the United States. Twenty percent of a $1 
retail pair of shoes was only 20 cents and 
could be absorbed by the low wage and labor 
cost which they paid in their foreign fac- 
tories. It was not as easy for them to absorb 
20 percent of their $5 shoes which amounted 
to as much as $1. Therefore, they purchased 
the more expensive shoes for their domestic 
market and imported their cheaper shoes 
from their foreign factories. 

But the domestic manufacturer from 
whom they purchased their medium-priced 
and expensive shoes was constantly hard put 
to it to obtain their orders because subtle 
propaganda was constantly being spread that 
“Bata is about to establish a factory in the 
United States.” And it was no coincidence 
that these recurrent rumors appeared most 
strongly just prior to the time that the style 
shows were to be held, at which contracts 
were to be signed for shoes for the coming 
season. 

Thus for many years in the past decade the 
American shoe industry and the American 
shoeworkers have seen the growth and de- 
velopment of Bata’s retail chain of stores and 
at the same time have heard recurring, per- 
sistent rumors that Bata and all the dire 
things he represents to them is about to be 
brought to the United States. 

The rumors served their purpose. The 
manufacturers, in order to gain an imme- 
diate order, would repeatedly cut their cost 
at labor's expense and justify themselves with 
the claim and thought that “if we don't 
accept this order at a reduced rate, Bata will 
establish his factory here and provide a more 
serious and more threatening competition 
than he does now.” 

The workers in the shoe industry were told 
each period after style season that they must 
once again accept a cut in wages if they are 
to prevent Bata establishing here and throw- 
ing the whole shoe industry into chaos. 

It was because of these contacts with the 
Bata Shoe Co. and knowledge of their meth- 
ods, that the shoe industry opposed so vio- 
lently the special concessions given to this 
company in the reciprocal-trade treaty be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and the United States. 
At the hearings held in connection with this 
treaty it was brought out especially by the 
trade-union representatives, that while they 
had every sympathy with the democratic gov- 
ernment of Czechoslovakia, they opposed 
these concessions for the shoe industry, be- 
cause the Bata Shoe Co., representing the 
only major shoe manufacturer engaged in 
export to the United States would be the sole 
beneficiary of this section of the treaty. Any- 
one who has checked up on the methods and 
labor standards of this company, as I shall 
develop at greater length shortly, would 
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agree that this company and its methods was 
not in sympathy with the true democracy 
and the progressive methods òf government 
of their country. It was for that reason and 
for that reason alone that we, who are famil- 
iar with the shoe industry and its problems, 
so strongly opposed the shoe section of that 
reciprocal-trade treaty. We cannot help feel- 
ing, to this day, that our cause was prejudged 
and that our explanation and facts were 
given little consideration when the negotia- 
tions were concluded. 

The treaty would have permitted the im- 
portation into this country of some 6,000,000 
pairs of shoes, or up to one-quarter percent 
of the total production of shoes in this coun- 
try. However, as the opposition pointed out 
at the time, these shoes, consisting almost 
solely of cemented women’s novelty shoes, 
constituted a much larger percentage of that 
class of shoe production, and due to the low- 
price factor became an important pace setter 
in that branch of the shoe industry. 

Unfortunately, both for the Bata Shoe Co. 
and our own State Department, as well as for 
a number of other groups end the peace of 
the world, Hitler had other plans. In the fall 
of 1938 Hitler took over the Sudetan lands, 
and on March 15, 1939, occupied Bohemia 
and Moravia, thus absorbing both the home 
plant of the Bata Shoe Co. in Zlin and the 
basic establishments of the industrial empire 
of the Bata Co., which were located in the ab- 
sorbed territories. The direct effect of all this 
on the Bata Shoe Cos plans in the United 
States was that imports from the home plant 
in Zlin had to be marked “made in Ger- 
many.” All the confusion anc representa- 
tions of the Bata Shor Co. that they no longer 
had control of the company's properties in 
the protectœ ate of Czechoslovakia have since 
proven false, but at that time and until the 
late fall of 1939 efforts were made here in 
Washington, in Czechoslovakia, and Berlin, 
Germany, to evade the 25-percent counter- 
vailing duties imposed upon imports of Ger- 
man products by the President on March 18, 
1939. 

This action by the President cut off im- 
ports from Zlin and hampered the plans of 
the Bata Shoe Co. for their development of 
a much larger chain of retail stores than they 
already had established here. At first they 
attempted to provide the deficiency by in- 
creasing their imports from their factories 
in neutral countries, such as the Netherlands, 
but found difficulty in overcoming the tre- 
mendous problems created by shipping diffi- 
culties due to naval warfare and the sinking 
of allied and neutral shipping. 

These problems gave incentive to the 
speeding up of the developed plans for the 
establishment of a factory in the United 
States, and by April 7, 1939, in the Hartford 
Democrat and Aberdeen Enterprise, published 
in Aberdeen, Md., you will find the following 
paragraph: 

“It is understood that recent developments 
in that country since its invasion by Ger- 
many have brought to a head plans for the 
construction of a similar plant in America.” 

On April 28 the same paper carried the deti- 
nite announcement that the Bata plant was 
to be constructed at Belcamp, Md. 

Actually the Bata Cc. had planned to 
establish its American factory at Belcamp as 
early as the summer of 1934 and late that 
September made arrangements that the new 
Philadelphia road pass through its property. 
They later paid the Maryland State Highway 
Commission $11,000 for this arrangement. 
Meanwhile they had arranged for special con- 
sideration from local officials and followed 
this up with a petition to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service of the Department 
of Labor requesting the Department to per- 
mit the Bata Co to import 100 citizens of 
Czechoslovakia to “employ these persons as 
instructors in the making of shoes in accord- 
ance with the particular methods and in the 
operation of the special type of shoe ma- 
chinery which will be used by the petitioner 
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in its new factory.” The petition was based 
on the allegation that the machines used 
by the Bata Shoe Co. were different from 
machines used in a comparable American 
factory. Likewise, the petition claimed that 
5 or more years’ eXperience in the Bata fac- 
tory in Zlin was necessary to develop the 
skills required to teach their “peculiar” 
methods. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that the machines 
seem to be exactly like the machines in use 
here and that may be secured in this coun- 
try. May I also state that the work can be 
done by our own already well-trained boot 
and shoe workers. May I state further that 
the Department of Labor in making an in- 
vestigation of the Bata plant at Belcamp, Md., 
found that only a small number of the 
Czechoslovakian instructors were needed to 
im any way carry on the work. I have here 
a table showing the ages of the so-called in- 
structors on behalf of whom request was 
made for permission to enter this country. 
One was 16, two were 17, two were 18, four 
were 19, and nine were 20, and so on. These 
were all brought into the country as in- 
structors. 


Age distribution of Czech instructors 
imported by Bata 


Date of arrival Cu- 


It is possible that the Department of Labor 
had no way of making an immediate check 
upon these claims, though I am informed 
that within the Department were three ex- 
perts who were familiar with Bata methods, 
at least two of whom had visited the Bata 
plant at Zlin. Also, the Department of Labor 
could have made use of the knowledge of 
experts in the Department of Commerce, the 
Tariff Commission, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, who had familiarized themselves with 
the methods and business techniques of the 
Bata Shoe Co. 

However, the Immigration Service did not 
consult these experts nor make any effort to 
determine the truth of the Bata Co.'s claims 
beyond the holding of a formal, perfunctory 
hearing in their New York office May 11, 1939, 
1 week to the day after the petition was filed, 
and without any notice to the industry or 
the trade-unions who might have appeared 
and presented the full facts sought by the 
examining officer before the permit was 
granted. However, the Department saw fit 
to grant this permit after a hearing at which 
the only party represented was the Bata Co. 
through three officials of their American sub- 
sidiary. This hearing definitely established 
the fact that the Bata Co. had planned to 
establish a factory at Belcamp and that it 
took the “minimum of 5 years’ experience 
at the Bata plant in Zlin before anyone could 
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expect to serve the purpose that we wish to 
put these people to that are coming over.” 

Another important fact developed at this 
hearing was the answer to the question: 

“Question. In the event it should be re- 
quired, would your company be prepared to 
post bond to guarantee the departure of these 
persons from the United States? 

“Answer. While we respectfully request 
that no bond be asked because of the amount 
involved and because of the fact that we are 
taking the responsibility for these people 
and are willing to guarantee their leaving on 
a certain date, I can say that if that was the 
only condition on which they would be ad- 
mitted, then, of course, we would post the 
bond.” 

Though the officials of the Labor Depart- 
ment were aware of the bad faith shown 
by Officials of the Bata Shoe Co., the De- 
partment granted the permit in a letter 
dated June 9, 1939. The conditions of this 
permit required the Bata Co. to furnish the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service with 
“the name of the alien, name of the vessel, 
the date and port of contemplated arrival, 
prior to each alien's applying at the Ameri- 
can consulate at Prague for a visa and before 
departure from Czechoslovakia.” 

These conditions were immediately violated 
when, on. July 6, 1939, some 23 employees 
of the Bata Co. arrived at Ellis Island with- 
out having fulfilled the above requirements 
of the permit and attempted to cover their 
entry into the United States by claiming that 
they were “visitors to the World's Fair.” 
Each of the 23 admitted upon questioning 
that they were employees of the Bata Co.; 
that they were awaiting orders from Mr. 
Bata; and that they had such small sums 
as $40 as their total cash assets. Iam amazed 
at the effort of this company to legalize later 
the entry of these aliens by attempting to 
negotiate with the Immigration Service for 
the permanent entry of “25 chemists, inven- 
tors, engineers, executives, and experts in 
the manufacture of products by the company 
Bata.” The Department sidestepped this 
request by pointing out that the immigra- 
tion laws required “the procurement of a 
consular immigration visa from the Depart- 
ment of State.“ As late as November 13, 
1939, 7 of these 23 were still in the United 
States, although they had been granted visi- 
tor’s visas for a 60-day period only, beginning 
on July 6, 1939. Two of the 7 applied for 
extensions, leaving 5 in outright violation 
of their visas as visitors, and with no effort 
made to obtain legal extension or entry. Is 
it possible that the Bata Co. feels that it is 
above complying with American law? 

The Bata Co. further violated the condi- 
tions of the permit of entry of June 9, 1939, 
by claiming that the permit granted for 100 
did not include as separate individuals the 
wives and adult children of the so-called 
instructors, who were permitted entry by 
the Department of Labor. 

After extensive, lengthy negotiations be- 
tween the Department of Labor and counsel 
for the Bata Co., the company was permitted 
to bring wives and children into the country 
on visitors’ visas. 

At this point I would like to make clear the 
fact that we no longer are involved with only 
72 individuals, as the company’s inspired 
publicity claims, but we have 7 World’s Fair 
visitors, 44 visitors accompanying 72 so-called 
instructors, plus 26 executives and officials 
here as visitors on business, plus their 
families, servants, secretaries, chauffeurs, and 
so forth, a total of more than 200 here in 
connection with the Belcamp factory alone. 
The number of alien officials, executives, and 
workers here in connection with the retail 
stores in the Midwest, the new chain of re- 
tail stores in the East, and those in each of 
our possessions, including the Panama Canal 
Zone, the Virgin Islands, and so forth—the 
total number of individuals involved, I feel 
sure, would easily come to 500 or more, 
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Last autumn an attempt was made by Mr, 
Bata to bring 500 workers from Czechoslo- 
vakla in addition to the first request for the 
100 so-called instructors. In conjunction 
with others, I worked very hard to prevent 
these alien workers from coming into the 
country and apparently we were successful in 
our efforts. 

To me the most amazing fact regarding 
these aliens, in view of the company’s claims 
of skill, is their youth. I refer you to the 
above table showing the age distribution of 
the so-called Czech instructors imported by 
the company. One expert admitted, Ludmila 
Rokytova, though listed as an official of the 
firm, was only 16 years of age. Others ranged 
through the adolescent years. One-fourth of 
the total were 20 years or younger. One-half 
of the grand total were 25 years or less. Look 
it over. 

At what age were these experts employed 
by the Bata Co. to give them 6 or more 
years’ experience, which according to the 
company’s own petition for admission of 
these instructors, was necessary to develop 
the skills required to teach the Bata methods, 
Is it possible that this company employs 
such large numbers of youth in their plant 
at Zlin? . : 

I have here in my hand a booklet pub- 
lished in three languages, including English, 
by the Bata Co. for distribution to visitors 
and those interested in the Bata system. 
On page 29 is a picture of a child learning 
to use the Singer sewing machine. This child 
certainly cannot be more than 8 years of age. 
It is plain from the picture and the caption 
below it that this child is learning skills 
involving the use of this machine. I now 
take up another booklet published by the 
same company entitled “Zlin, the Place of 
Activity,” and find from pictures on pages 
41, 43, and 47 that the use of the Singer 
sewing machine constitutes a vital part of 
the production system of the Bata Shoe Co. 

It is beginning to seem to me that the 
claims of trade-union officials, in the hear- 
ings before the Tariff Commission, that their 
opposition to the concessions to the Bata 
Co. were based on low wages and the ex- 
ploitation of youth were well founded in 
fact. 

In the petition for the importation of the 
instructors the Bata Co. stated that their 
“experience convinces the petitioner that the 
best results can be obtained by employing 


“young men and women locally, paying them 


a comparatively high rate of wages.” 

And then gives the real reason for their 
importation by continuing: 

“Petitioner believes this plan will accom- 
Plish better results than can be had by 
endeavoring to recruit its force from among 
experienced shoemakers who are not ac- 
quainted with the Bata methods.” 

The company proceeded to follow its plan 
along this line and early last summer— 

“Every member of the 1939 graduating class 
of Hartford County high schools received a 
card inviting applications for employment. 
Soon thereafter, the invitation was extended 
to 1938 and 1937 graduates.” 

Thus the company kept the implied prom- 
ises of Mr. Bata, who when dedicating the 
laying of the cornerstone said, “I intend to 
employ no one except high-school graduates 
and to educate them in my methods“ copied 
for the most part from American mass-pro- 
duction methods. 

Mr. Bata thus absorbs a small section of 
American youth, but he completely throws on 
the industrial scrap heap all American shoe 
workers now unemployed and those who will 
thus be displaced by the so-called economies 
of his system. 

His statement, just quoted, claims that his 
system is an adaptation cf American mass- 
production methods, so we should look at 
those methods to see what they produce. 

In the newspaper article already referred 
to in the Sunday Star of November 19, 1959, 
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there is the following quotation regarding 
Mr. Bata’s methods: 

“These ‘methods are an adaption of the 
conveyor-belt system perfected in the auto- 
mobile industry. Rawhides and other mate- 
rials begin at the top of the building and flow 
endlessly down and around from floor to 
floor, past the benches of workers, who have 
each one a small task to do in the making 
of the finished shoe. 

“One man polishes the leather of the hide. 
Another cuts the uppers; another cuts the 
caps; another inserts eyelets; another turns 
the welt; another sandpapers heels. 

And it is fast,’ declared an 18-year-old 
girl, a graduate of Havre de Grace High 
School last year. 

“They assigned me to brushing polish 
around the edge of the sole and they gave me 
a whistle. 


“RESULTS FROM A WHISTLE 


At you can’t keep up with the shoes going 
past on the belt,’ they said, ‘blow the whistle, 
The belt will stop till you catch up.’ I man- 
aged to keep up with the belt all morning, 
but in the middle of the afternoon I fell 
behind. So I blew the whistle. All of a 
sudden it seemed as if about 20 instructors 
were around me, shouting instructions in 
Czech and German and English. 

“I vowed right then that I would never 
blow that whistle again—not even if the fac- 
tory blew up.” 

It is obvious from this article that the Bata 
system has adopted the technique of the 
American mass-production system without 
the social viewpoint and humane methods 
of the American use of that system. 

This same article points out that these 
youngsters were employed at the minimum 
wage required by law. The Bata Co.'s peti- 
tion for the admission of these so-called 
instructors alleged that the best results could 
be obtained by employing young people and 
paying them a comparatively high rate of 
wages. Does Mr. Bata think that the min- 
imum established by law is a high rate of 
wages? 

The report of a memorandum by the Im- 
migration Department officials in regard to 
the second investigation of the Bata Shoe 
Co., conducted late in November 1939, con- 
tains the following: 

“Although the petition mentioned above 
also alleged that the best results could be 
obtained by employing young men and wom- 
en locally and paying them a comparatively 
high rate of wages, it should be stated that 
the greater part of these new workers are 
being paid the minimum wage prescribed by 
the Wage and Hour Division of this Depart- 
ment—30 cents en hour, or $12.60 per week, 
with a social-security deduction of 13 cents.” 

In addition, this alien concern is not com- 
plying with the minimum-wage standards 
established by this Congress. In a civil ac- 
tion brought before the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern District 
of Illinois, the Wage and Hour Division 
charged the Bata Shoe Co. not only with 
failing to pay the minimum required by law, 
and failing to pay overtime for hours worked 
beyond the maximum set for the regular rate 
by law, but this company likewise, which 
seeks special favors in our midst, was 
charged with and later admitted, by a stip- 
ulation dated December 19, 1939, the full 
essence of the complaint. For the short 
period of 1 year under which we have been 
operating under the act, this company, to 
bring itself under compliance with the act, 
made restitution of $7,000 in wages to 65 of 
its employees in Chicago. 

I am reliably informed that the company 
is also violating the provisions of the wage- 
hour law in its plant in Maryland. Trade- 
unions, representing a number of employees 
in that plant, have filed complaints with the 
Wage and Hour Division recently. They 
were informed that an investigation would 
be instituted by the Wage and Hour Divi- 
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sion, if and when further violations were 
found in this plant. It seems to me that this 
visitor in our midst is certainly abusing the 
hospitality which has been shown him. It 
is time the administrative agencies of Gov- 
ernment required strict adherence to the 
spirit and letter of their regulations before 
conceding further favorable administrative 
decisions to the Bata Co. 

The experts and officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labor who have made a thorough 
study of the methods of this company, of 
their machinery, of their technique and 
business methods, have required the com- 
pany to reduce its alien staff of instructors 
to a maximum of 10. This ruling was made 
after a full, fair consideration of all the 
facts, and all the allegations of the company 
in its original petition. Now, instead of 
complying with the regulations of the De- 
partment, powerful interests in the State of 
Maryland, apparently at the request of the 
Bata Co., are bringing pressure upon the 
Department of Labor to change its ruling. 

In behalf of the American shoe industry, 
I urge the Department of Labor to stand by 
its determination in this matter, and I urge 
the Members of this House to investigate the 
facts regarding the Bata Co. before they as- 
sociate themselves in the efforts in its be- 
half. 

You should know the tremendous harm 
which the methods of this company will 
work on our already trained boot and shoe 
people, when the Biggers unemployment 
census shows that 34,000 boot and shoe work- 
ers were totally unemployed and 15,000 were 
partially unemployed. It also works a tre- 
mendous hardship on all labor. 

* * . . . 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to give you a few more facts 
about the Bata situation in this country. Let 
us have an open investigation of it. I would 
welcome it. I know the workers would wel- 
come it and the industry would welcome it. 
Let us face the facts for a minute, Let us 
look over the whole activity of this company 
in this country. 

I want to show you again that Mr. Bata 
violated his agreement in allowing these peo- 
ple to come into this country. I also draw 
your attention to an issue of the New York 
Times, in which it is stated that Mr. Bata 
wanted to buy a textile mill in this coun- 
try. He wanted a loan from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, according to the 


. newspaper story, and the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation refused that loan because 
Mr, Bata would not promise to employ Amer- 
ican workers. 

Let us also face the facts that Mr. Bata 
later requested that an additional 500—not 
100, but with it 600 in all—Czechoslovakians 
be allowed to come in sometime during last 
autumn, Five hundred workers would mean 
their families also, of course; not 100 but 
500. That would make 600 that the request 
was made for, of Czechoslovakian workers, 
together with their families, to come into 
this country. 

The following is an article in a St. Louis 
paper on Monday, November 6, 1939, by Mr. 
Drew Pearson and Mr. Robert S. Allen: 

“THE WASHINGTON Merry-Go-RouNnD 
“(By Drew Pearson and Robert S. Allen) 
“CZECH SHOE LABOR 

“The Labor and State Departments have 
been up against a tough problem recently 
with the demand that 600 workers and ex- 
ecutives of the famous Bata shoe factories 
of Czechoslovakia be permitted to enter the 
United States. 

“Jan Bata, who has done to shoes what 
Ford has done to automobiles, is setting up 
a new factory in Harford County, Md., just 
north of Baltimore. To start the factory he 
asked for the admission of 100 Czech workers, 
This roused terrific opposition from both 
CIO and A. F. of L. shoe unions, 
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“However, Bata had the support of Senator 
Typrncs, of Maryland, whose law partner, 
Maj. Robert Archer, was arranging for the 
purchase of Bata’s land in Maryland. Typ- 
INGS wrote several vigorous letters to the 
Labor and State Departments demanding 
entry of the workers, and they finally con- 
sented that 100 workers be admitted tempo- 
rarily. 

“This has aroused the vehement opposition 
of some of Senator Typrnos’ colleagues, nota- 
bly Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, Senator 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, and Representatives 
Treadway and Edith Nourse Rogers of Mas- 
sachusetts. They have protested that the 
admission of shoe workers seriously hurts 
shoe labor in the United States. 

“Despite all this, Bata has just asked to im- 
port 500 additional personnel into the United 
States, and Senator Typincs made a personal 
call upon Secretary of State Hull to urge 
their admission. Specifically, he urged that 
the immigration laws be waived to admit 
these 500 in one lump. He urged this on the 
ground that this group consisted of shoe 
executives, chemists, and specially trained 
ce who would not interfere with American 
abor. 

“United States labor unions, however, 
again objected, and even more strenuously. 
They pointed out that the families of the 
Bata people also would be admitted, which 
meant nearer 2,000 rather than 500. They 
also pointed out that Bata was the Henry 
Ford of Czechoslovakia; that he manufac- 
tured a cheap product which undersold 
American shoes; and that it was impossible 
for labor to organize his plants. 

“Secretary Hull, faced with Senator Typ- 
INS“ plea, consulted his chief-of the visa of- 
fice, Avra Warren, who advised him that if 
Bata wanted to shift his executive offices to 
the United States, it should be done through 
routine channels. Warren urged that it 
Bata really wanted to set up factories per- 
manently in the United States, his men 
should get permanent visas, not be given 
temporary visas. 

“He pointed out that the Nestlé’s Choco- 
late Co. was planning to move to the United 
States to avoid the war; also, the Belgian 
mines offices and the Belgian diamond cut- 
ters. Warren argued that the transfer of 
Bata permanently to the United States would 
enrich this country, and that any immigra- 
tion visas granted Bata should be on a per- 
manent basis. 

“Accordingly, the State Department has 
ruled that the Bata people may receive regu- 
lar, not temporary, visas if they are able to 
comply with the requirements of the law.” 

I am fighting for American jobs and not 
for jobs for people over there. Our duty is 
to find employment for the people here. 

I know that the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. STEFAN] is working for his farmers; I 
realize that, because he is always working 
for his farmers, and also I know he does not 
comprehend the very great danger in allow- 
ing hundreds of trained aliens to come to this 
country to compete with our unemployed. 

I would like to tell you further that al- 
though the officials of the Labor Department 
were aware of the bad faith shown by of- 
ficials of the Bata Shoe Co., the Department 
granted the permit in a letter dated June 9, 
1939, but then later withdrew it. 

I repeat that Mr. Bata violated the condi- 
tions of the permit of entry immediately, 
for on July 6, 1939, some 23 employees of the 
Bata firm arrived at Ellis Island without hav- 
ing tulfilled the requirements of the per- 
mit, and attempted to cover their entry into 
the United States by claiming that they were 
visitors to the World’s Fair, Each of the 23 
admitted upon questioning that he was an 
employee of the Bata Co. and that he was 
awaiting orders from Mr. Bata. They had 
such small sums as $40 as their total cash 
assets. 

Again I want to say that I am amazed at 
the effort of this company to legalize later 
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the entry of these aliens by attempting to 
negotiate with the Immigration Service for 
the permanent entry of 25 chemists, inven- 
tors, engineers, executives, and experts in 
the manufacture of products by the Bata Co, 

As I stated before, the Department seemed 
to sidestep this request by pointing out that 
the immigration laws required the procure- 
ment of a consular immigration visa from the 
Department of State. As late as November 
13, 1939, 7 of these 23 were still in the United 
States, although they had been granted visi- 
tors’ visas for a 60-day period only, beginning 
on July 6, 1939; 2 of the 7 applied for exten- 
sion, leaving 5 in outright violation of their 
visas as visitors and with no effort made to 
obtain legal extension or entry. 

I also want to emphasize again the fact of 
the employment of young and mexperienced 
workers, that they could not keep up with 
Mr. Bata’s method of production. Our meth- 
ods are better. Our workers are better. They 
are citizens of the United States. My ambi- 
tion and purpose is to fight for their pro- 
tection, 

[From Hide and Leather and Shoes of 

June 3, 1939} 
POSTPONE BATA MEETING 

The Shoe and Leather News, London, re- 
ports tħat the extraordinary general meet- 
ing of the Bata Co., of Zlin, has been post- 
poned from May 2 to a probable date late in 
June or early in July. 

The writing down of the company's share 
capital was to have been finally settled at 
this meeting, and one of the reasons sur- 
mised for the postponement is the present 
impossibility of clearing up the question of 
exports and sources of raw materials. 

Although the Zlin factory is now presum- 
ably in control Jan Bata under agreement 
with the German government, the News 
says it is considered likely that the plant 
will in the future be used in increasing meas- 
ure in the interests of the Reich to supply 
domestic and foreign markets with cheap 
footwear. 


From the New York Times of April 29, 1947 


CZECHS BEGIN Bara TRIAL 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, April 28.—Jan An- 
tonin Bata, one-time shoe-industry king, 
went on trial in absentia today on charges of 
wartime collaboration with the Germans, 
His lawyer, contending that Bata was now a 
citizen of Brazil, was overruled by the court. 
Edvard Valenta, a journalist, testified that 
Bata had declined to permit his branches 
around the world to be used as resistance 
centers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
National Tribune of Thursday, May 1, 
1947, entitled “There Is Danger Ahead,” 
which points out that legislation having 
to do with disabled veterans must be a 
continuing matter, and not a spasmodic 
one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Horan) is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker it would 
appear that almost every conceivable 
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argument on one side or the other had 
been exhausted in the course of last 
week’s debates on the bill for appropria- 
tions for the Interior Department. 

Yet, upon reading over the RECORD of 
those debates and upon further study of 
the hearings held before the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Appropriations, it 
strikes me as increasingly evident that 
many Members on both sides of the aisle 
still do not have a full understanding of 
the facts about western reclamation 
and power-development projects. All 
of you, of course, are fully aware of my 
personal, intense interest. It also ap- 
pears to me to be evident that many 
assumptions were made in the course of 
the hearings—and that these assump- 
tions were reflected in the marking up of 
the bill—which are not fully clarified 
by the facts as deduced and concerning 
which the subcommittee, for one reason 
or another, did not obtain accurate and 
sufficient information. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we can be 
able to reconsider, in calmer reason, 
three phases of our present-day recla- 
mation and development program. 

The first of these is the proper place 
of western reclamation in the over-all 
program of governmental activity. 

The second phase that bothers me ts 
the maintenance of a fiction that money 
expended on western reclamation proj- 
ects is a subsidy granted to westerners 
for purely political purposes, rather than 
because of any valuable contribution to 
the national wealth. 

The third, Mr. Speaker, is the general 
impression on the part not only of Mem- 
bers of Congress but of leaders of the 
administration itself that the residents 
of the area surrounding a development 


project do not contribute their share to- 


ward the cost of such development. 

In the course of these remarks I hope 
to shed some light on each of these three 
subjects in the hope that they may pro- 
vide our further considerations with a 
justification for correcting the Interior 
Department appropriations and provid- 
ing for a workable schedule of progress on 
projects now under construction. 

I shall have to base the bulk of my 
remarks on the two activities of the 
Interior Department which come most 
directly within the scope of my in- 
terests—the Reclamation Bureau's Co- 
lumbia Basin project and the Bonneville 
Power Administration. I think I am 
making a very fair assertion when I state 
that, to a great extent, the proper and 
orderly development of the Columbia 
River Basin and of the Northwest itself 
are largely dependent upon the early 
completion of the essential tasks being 
carried out by those two activities. They 
already constitute a tremendous Federal 
investment and the return of that invest- 
ment to the Treasury depends entirely 
upon completion of the projects. 

Mr, Speaker, on Wednesday of last 
week I introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives a resolution which, in effect, 
calls upon the administration and its 
Chief Executive to remove the freeze 
order of last August 2 and carry forward 
all projects connected with reclamation, 
river and harbors work, and flood con- 
trol, for which the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress and the previous Congresses have 
authorized funds. 
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Tintroduced my resolution, House Joint 
Resolution 177, and I am pleased to note 
that I have been joined in that purpose 
by a number of my Republican colleagues, 
for the purpose of calling the attention 
of the administration and of the Nztion 
itself, to the fact that, since the end of 
World War I, the United States Gov- 
ernment has already allowed millions of 
dollars to slip through its fingers and 
lost further millions of dollars worth of 
vitally needed agricultural and industrial 
products as a result of its failure to give 
a consistent green light to the construc- 
tion of reclamation and power projects 
in virtually every part of this country 
which are so badly needed to support our 
expanding economy. a 

Being specific—in my own State of 
Washington—a direct result of the now 
famous Truman freeze order has been a 
crippling and growing shortage of elec- 
tric power upon which many industries 
depend as their source of prime energy. 
Industries in that State could have today 
been using that power for the purposes of 
converting our western raw materials, 
timber, aluminum, clay and the like into 
wallboard, plaster, and the various con- 
struction materials we so directly need 
for the yeterans’ housing. 

This, Mr. Speaker, is only a slight ex- 
ample of the type of short-sighted econ- 
omy we are practicing if we accept as 
fina] the form of Interior Department 
appropriation bill which was passed by 
the House last week. 

On the second day of House debate on 
the Interior bill last week I noticed an 
editorial in a local morning paper which 
in effect said that these cuts on western 
development were all right. It quotes 
the subcommittee’s report that perhaps 
in no other appropriation bill is there 
greater opportunity for sound economy 
ae spending than in this 

I recall the reaction of this same morn- 
ing paper to a suggestion of mine a month: 
ago. At that time, before a joint sub-- 
committee of these two Houses, the fiscal 
condition of the District of Columbia 
was being aired. Before us then and now 
was a budget for the District of Columbia 
that was some $20,000,000 out of plumb. 
I was very seriously taken to task for 
suggesting that there were other avenues 
of revenue raising and expense reduc- 
tion than the Federal contributior which 
should be seriously considered. 

This same paper that today thinks that 
western development is not necessary 
was quite caustic in its comments when 
I indicated that the raising of the Fed- 
eral contribution was not necessarily the 
answer to the District of Columbia’s 
problems. 

And so I conclude that it merely de- 
pends on one’s opinion. 

Last week, out in the State of Wash- 
ington, I attended the funeral of our 
late colleague, Fred Norman. Last 
Wednesday at noon I left Spokane and 
flew westward. In my lap as I flew over 
the Columbia Basin project was the 
morning newspaper. One headline 
read, “Chinese to request a billion-dollar 
loan"; another headline read, “House 
today considers $350,000,000 loan to 
Europe”; another read, “Senate yester- 
day voted $400,000,000 to Greece.” As 
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I looked down upon the Columbia Basin 
project and northward to Grand Coulee 
Dam, I recalled another item in the 
President’s budget—the State Depart- 
ment. In 1941 it received $21,000,000. 
This item for 1948 is swelled to a total of 
$276,000,000. But that is not all: the 
total for all of our activities in the field 
of international politics in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for 1948, as it sets today, 
is $2,800,000,000. 

Now I draw no conclusions from that 
total sum. I do not now criticize that 
total sum. But I do want to point out 
that what is in the President’s budget is 
not all. For the $200,000,000 aid to 
Europe and the four hundred million 
gift-loan to Greece are outside of that 
total and so our entire activities involv- 
ing foreign nations will be better than 
$3,500,000,000. Furthermore, we are 
told that $100,000,000 of the Greek loan 
is for reclamation and river development 
in that foreign country. 

Compared to these sums, the Interior 
appropriation is a small item in the 
$37,000,000,000 budget before this House. 
The controversial items in the Interior 
bill are far less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent, and I submit that at a time when 
we are playing fast and loose for credits 
to countries abroad, it comes with rather 
poor grace for us to be restrictive and 
unreasonable with our western United 
States. 

As I looked down upon that rich and 
arid land of central Washington, I re- 
called a speech I had made on the floor 
of the House when this bill was before us 
last year. I pointed out the need for 
completing this project as soon as pos- 
sible in order that the time for repay- 
ment of the Federal Government’s invest- 
ment might be speeded up. We had the 
same argument before us then involving 
the carry-over of funds. 

According to the Department’s report, 
the construction schedule which I in- 
dicated in my speech last year has been 
carried out and the carry-over funds 
available for further construction on 
Columbia Basin as of fiscal June 30 will 
be $1,084,000. To carry on the construc- 
tion schedule at the same tempo as last 
year would require for this project the 
total of $29,500,000. It is for this reason, 
of course, that those of us from the West 
have complained about the size of the 
item before us last week. For the amount 
allowed must mean the abandonment of 
many projects half completed. In that 
respect, I consider it highly significant 
that the President long since released all 
funds earmarked for Columbia Basin 
and Bonneville Administration construc- 
tion, even while holding some other proj- 
ects frozen. This should be an indica- 
tion of the measure of importance the 
administration places upon those proj- 
ects. That place of importance is fully 
justified, Mr. Speaker, by the fact the 
entire Northwest is dependent upon the 
completion of those projects as the key 
to their industrial and agricultural 
security. 8 

I intend to touch upon that subject at 
length in a few moments. But at this 
point I want to emphasize this thought: 
The greatest argument for our partic- 
ipation on the grand scale in foreign af- 
fairs is that we today are the last re- 
maining solvent capitalistic nation. 
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Our solvency, of course, depends upon 
our ability continuously to produce and, 
in that light, the people of the Northwest 
are begging us to recognize the value of 
the Columbia River developments as a 
distinct asset to this Nation. 

Our future solvency depends upon the 
degree of imagination and enlightened 
self-interest with which we undertake the 
task of capitalizing upon the tremendous 
resources which are ours in this great 
country, so that we may continue to be 
the greatest producing, the highest con- 
suming, the most truly progressive and 
dynamic country in the world. 

No, Mr. Speaker, let us delve beneath 
the arguments and counterarguments 
that have been so liberally used in this 
matter and get at the facts of the case, 
as they relate to the Columbia Basin 
project and Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. 

The general reason given for slashes 
in amounts granted by the House for 
development of projects during fiscal 
1948 was that the President had not al- 
lowed the expenditure of the full 
amounts appropriated by Congress for 
this purpose last year. As I have pre- 
viously stated, the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect was released from this “freeze” al- 
most immediately, and, as of June 30, 
1947, will have only $1,058,000 in carry- 
over funds. Almost all of this money 
has been expended in partial payment 
of contracts which extend over a period 
of years and the full amount requested by 
the Budget Bureau is necessary to meet 
the contractual obligations already made. 

In spite of this fact, the Columbia 
Basin allowance was cut-to $11,435,000, 
an amount little more than one-third of 
the budget request. 

Now let us consider what kind of prob- 
lem that action creates in the Bureau of 
Reclamation and specifically to the 
great Columbia River, more specifically, 
to the so-called Columbia Basin specific 
subprojects. 

Irrespective of the amounts necessary 
to continue construction on the canals, 
Low Dam, Potholes Dam and pumping 
plant of the project, there is necessary 
an item of $6,000,000 to pay the annual 
progress payments on the construction 
of the six new generators for Grand Cou- 
lee Dam which the subcommittee report 
states were “scheduled for installation 
to meet the increased demand for power.” 

Mr. Speaker, with this small appropri- 
ation for the entire Columbia Basin proj- 
ect, the Bureau of Reclamation cannot 
hope to meet this $6,000,000 payment and 
those six generators almost undoubtedly 
will be placed 1 year behind schedule for 
their installation. 

This, in effect, will mean that we will 
have a power dam—completed and in 
actual operation, generating and distrib- 
uting power but the vital heart that 
makes it truly wealth-producing wiil 
have been left out and the total, cable 
energy which should flow over the trans- 
mission lines—which the bill authorizes 
to be built—will not be available. That, 
to me, Mr. Speaker, is a prime example 
of false economy. 

Another item drastically reduced was 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
Bonneville Power Administration from 
$4,700,000 to $2,500,000. In its report, 
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the subcommittee criticized certain ac- 
tivities of the Bonneville Administration 
and mentioned that it was eliminating 
funds or portions of funds used by those 
activities. The sum total of these criti- 
cized amounts could not be more than 
$700,000. I suggest that a reduction of 
$2,200,000 based upon an aversion to less 
than one-third of that amount verges 
upon emotion rather than reason. I am 
advised on responsible authority that the 
Bonneville Administration cannot possi- 
bly maintain an operating organization 
on a budget smaller than $4,000,000 for 
the coming fiscal year. To attempt op- 
eration on the amount scheduled to be 
appointed can only result in a serious 
loss to the Government through deteri- 
oration and lack of maintenance. This 
again is an outstanding item of ques- 
tionable economy. 

There is another cut which was made 
in the Bonneville Administration appro- 
priation which grieves me very deeply. 
Mr. Speaker, one of the principal pur- 
poses in constructing these projects has 
been to bring the magic of electric power 
within the reach of millions of little 
people to whom private utilities have 
never been able to make it available. 
The subcommittee eliminated entirely 
the items amounting to $5,699,500 for 
construction of feeder line and pital 
additional substations which are neces- 
sary to make power available along rural 
electrification lines. REA lines serve 
the small farms and the so-called little 
people. To me they are vital. I must 
confess that I question the wisdom of 
the subcommittee’s action. I sincerely 
hope our future action will keep faith 
with our farmers by restoring those lines 
and substations. 

I now wish to address myself to the 
question of long-range economy in the 
event the proposed cuts are sustained in 
these projects. The amounts authorized 
for Bonneville Power Administration and 
Columbia Basin projects are less than 
sufficient to keep existing contractual 
obligations and maintain these projects 
at their present level. They make no pro- 
vision for continuing the scheduled con- 
struction of these projects in line with 
the promises made to the people of the 
Northwest by the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress last year on the occasion when 
it reduced appropriations below the 
amounts asked at that time, 

Mr. Speaker, the promises made by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress for completion 
of these projects, according to a speci- 
fied schedule, were accepted in good 
faith by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of residents of the Pacific 
Northwest. They believed in the good 
faith of our assertions. Acting upon 
that good faith, they have invested their 
personal fortunes and their own futures 
in enterprises and industries which de- 
pend upon the completion of these proj- 
ects on schedule. And, if Congress does 
not now keep faith with them, thou- 
sands of these individuals, among whom 
hundreds are veterans of this last and 
of the First World Wars, will lose their 
stake in the future of this country and 
may be forced to call upon this Govern- 
ment for relief, necessitated by the 
short-sightedness of those who would 
obstruct the development of our natural 
resources. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have taken the trouble 
to determine what the effect would be 
of slowing down the completion of Co- 
lumbia Basin project to the extent ne- 
cessitated under the proposed bill. 

First, I should like to consider the 
effect upon the agriculture and rural 
economy of the area. Work now in 
progress on some $33,000,000 worth of 
construction and supply contracts for 
the irrigation features of the project 
would have to be reprogramed and work 
on a number of the existing contracts 
will have to be stopped. Experience has 
shown that the stoppage of work during 
the war years has caused an additional 
expense ranging from 20 percent to 30 
percent of the estimated value of work 
involved. í 

This additional expense is the result of 
dispersion of organization, deteriora- 
tion of materials, erosion of uncompleted 
work, the cost of protection on strategic 
projects and the like. These losses re- 
sult in an unproductive cost to the water 
and power users of the projects of about 
$10,000,000 during the first year that this 
retarded schedule is in effect. Vitally 
required repairs to the Grand Coulee 
spiliway bucket probably must be de- 
layed with a resultant loss which is diffi- 
cult if not impossible to evaluate because 
of the uncertainties of the erosion 
which might take place. 

Consider the effect of this curtailment 
of program upon the general economy of 
the Northwest. 


The Northwest has a power shortage ` 


on its hands at this moment and unless 
the Congress permits reasonable in- 
creases in generation and transmission 
this shortage will become more acute. 
There are several reasons for this pow- 
er shortage. The principal cause is the 
greater use of power among the estab- 
lished customers. Another cause is the 
unexpectedly large increase in industrial 
load in the postwar period. A third 
major cause is the regional lack of gen- 
erating and transmission capacity. Pri- 
vate-utility companies have agreed that 
only the Federal Government is capable 
of financing the kind of construction 
necessary for harnessing that river. 
More generating capacity could be 
quickly developed from Grand Coulee 
and the lower dams. Other dams such 
as McNary and Foster Creek are also 
possibilities but only for long range pow- 
er supply because of the time required to 
build and equip the dams. Grand Coulee 
and the lower existing dams, already in- 
stalled, have space available for 20 more 
generators. These represent the only 
hope in meeting the current power short- 
age. At Grand Coulee there is space for 
12 more 108,000-kilowatt generators. 
Three generators are now being installed, 
three are being manufactured, and three 
are in the planning stage. These nine 
generators can relieve most of the power 
shortage up until 1950, but adequate ap- 
propriations from Congress must be made 
for the 1948 fiscal year to make this pos- 
sible. The 1948 Interior Department 
budget estimate contains $27,500,000 to 
carry on the work for these generators 
and other work at Grand Coulee, but the 
House has granted only $11,435,000. 
Leaving the power supply question for 
a moment, let us consider the effect of 
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these nine generators on the finances of 
the country. The Grand Coulee Dam 
which was once scorned as a white ele- 
phant has proven itself as a supplier of 
needed kilowatts and is paying its own 
way. It is now paying back its cost ahead 
of schedule and would, if permitted, pay 
out still faster by completing the gener- 
ator installation as quickly as possible. 
Nine additional generators would bring 
in $5,000,000 additional revenue yearly. 
It is difficult to understand how anyone 
could turn down as businesslike a proj- 
ect as this. 

From both a power supply standpoint 
and a financial standpoint, full appro- 
priation should be made for additional 
generators at Grand Coulee. 

Without a transmission grid new 
generators would be useless as the power 
must be brought to the market. The 
grid not only serves to bring the power to 
the market but also provides more firm 
power by tying together the Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee plants. An additional 
capacity of from 100,000 to 150,000 kilo- 
watts has been developed in this manner, 
The Bonneville Act directs that trans- 
mission lines be built by existing and po- 
tential markets. In the early days of the 
Bonneville project lines were built to po- 
tential markets which have subsequently 
developed into actual markets far beyond 
expectations. 

With the present power shortage in 
the Northwest the building of lines to 
potential markets is out of the question. 
It will be well if the actual demand is 
taken care of. All the items in the 1948 
budget of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration are needed for actual loads and 
if the lines are not built, customers will 
be deprived of power. If the region is to 
be saved from an impending power 
brown-out attention must be given to 
the items covered herein. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I should like to dwell 
upon the question of economy of opera- 
tion of our Government finances. I pro- 
pose to demonstrate that the Govern- 
ment will actually lose money by failing 
to grant adequate appropriations for 
Columbia Basin and Bonneville. 

The Government will lose very nearly 
the effect of 1 year’s potential earnings 
from these projects and that amounts to 
quite a sizable sum—much more than the 
amount of the requested appropriation. 

As two specific examples of direct loss 
of revenue to the Government resulting 
from failure to adhere to construction 
schedules on the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect, I would like to cite the Electro-Met 
magnesium reduction plant at Mead, 
Wash., and the aluminum reduction 
plant at Tacoma, both built by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation during the war 
and both now standing idle for lack of 
power to operate them. 

The Mead magnesium plant cost the 
Defense Plant Corporation $15,000,000. 
It is now appraised at more than $11,- 
000,000 and two private firms have of- 
fered approximately that amount to take 
it off the Government’s hands. The War 
Assets Administration was forced to re- 
ject those bids because there is not suffi- 
cient electrical power available to the 
area to operate it. 

I would like to stress that the product 
of this plant is not in competition with 
any other part of the country. Magne- 
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sium is badly needed for many industrial 
purposes and no other section of the 
country can produce it as cheaply as the 
Northwest. 

The cost to the Government of main- 
taining that plant in idleness is $60,000 
per year. The Government could earn 
many times that amount by furnishing 
power to operate it at a profit to the tax- 
payers. The plant in operation would 
provide from 700 to 900 jobs, and the 
resulting return in income taxes would 
further help the United States Treasury. 
I shall not bother to outline the pyra- 
mided benefits to the Nation through 
taxes on fabrication and sale of the 
products from this one plant. 

A similar situation exists regarding 
the aluminum plant at Tacoma. The 
contract held by Permanente Metals Co. 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion guarantees firm power to this plant 
only if the six new generators at Grand 
Coulee are placed in operation on sched- 
ule. I am informed that the rate of con- 
struction at Grand Coulee authorized by 
the proposed appropriation would not 
only force at least a year’s delay in the 
opening of this Tacoma plant and con- 
sequent loss of employment and strategic 
material but also would force closing 
down of one-sixth of the capacity of the 
same company’s Mead aluminum-reduc- 
tion plant. 

These, Mr. Speaker, are but two con- 
crete examples of the direct loss occa- 
sioned upon the economy of the North- 
west and the Nation, as well as of reve- 
rue tn the Federal Government, if the 
progress of this one project is slowed to 
the extent necessitated under the pres- 
ent bill. Allow me to repeat, if you will, 
that Iam quite certain similar results will 
prevail in the case of most other projects 
affected, and I join with Representatives 
of the other Western States in their pro- 
tests against such a reversal of policy, 
which cannot be described merely as 
foolish but as a stupid, if not malicious, 
effort to throttle western development 
at a great loss to the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, allow me to outline brief- 
ly what the suggested program will cost 
the United States Government for the 
peri: d affected by a l-year halt to new 
construction on the Columbia Basin and 
Bonneville projects alone. 

The United States Treasury will lose 
$7,462,500 in revenues from power sales. 

The price to the Government of con- 
structing and installing the six gener- 
ators at Grand Coulee will be increased 
by $1,150,000. 

The added cost of programmed con- 
struction of transmission lines will be 
$560,000. 

These are only the direct lossés and do 
not include the value of interest pay- 
ments on the entire Government invest- 
ment to date. This interest must be paid 
for an additional year while Grand 
Coulee must sit with water going over the 
top of the dam which could be earning 
profits for the Government. The in- 
terest on this idle dam capacity would 
amount to some $420,000 for a year's 
delay in construction. 

Let us consider briefly the indirect - 
costs to the Government and to the 
economy of the region. The delay would 
have a tremendous effect upon the thou- 
sands of individuals, many of them ve%- 
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erans, who have invested in the future 
of that project. 

In addition to those thousands, there 
are more than 1,700 industrial establish- 
ments, mostly small businesses, which 
have investments at stake in these proj- 
ects. They encompass some 48,000 wage 
earners and a total pay roll amounting 
to around $62,000,000 yearly. Failure of 
this Congress to keep faith with those 
peopie will result in loss of all the income 
taxes on those pay rolls to the Treasury. 
The value of the products they would 
menufacture would amount to more than 
$200,060,000 yearly—and the Govern- 
ment will lose all the excise, corporate, 
and other taxes on those enterprises if 
it fails to adhere to its schedule of con- 
struction, 

So much for the economics involved 
in a considered opinion of H. R. 3123. 

I should like to use the remainder of 
my time to comment upon the principles 
and the judgment concerned in the con- 
clusions inadvertently arrived at last 
week as to the value of western reclama- 
tion in our over-all national economy. 

I have been greatly disturbed in study- 
ing the hearings conducted before the 
subcommittee on Interior appropriations 
on this bill, at the amount of misinfor- 
mation that crept into the record of the 
subcommittee hearings on various phases 
of the bill. 

Besides the subject of the Presidential 
“freeze order” through which the ad- 
ministration rendered a most severe dis- 
service upon the West and upon the 
Nation generally, the two principal ideas 
which seem to have been dominating the 
minds of those who wrote this bill have 
been that the power developed by the 
projects is created only through a sub- 
sidy on the part of the Government and 
that the residents of the areas surround- 
ing reclamation projects contribute 
nothing toward repaying the cost of their 
construction. .Probably the flood-con- 
trol concessions prevalent in most of the 
eastern areas from which the» majority 
of the subcommittee members derive, 
colored these preassumptions. 

Mr. Speaker, both of these ideas are 
absolutely false and I propose here and 
now to dispel the doubts of any Member 
who still entertains such thoughis. 

I say, Mr, Speaker, that the idea that 
the Federal Government subsidizes rec- 
lamation power and the industries which 
depend upon it dominated the thoughts 
of some committee members because it 
is obvious from the line of questioning 
and the comments of certain members 
all through the hearings that they be- 
lieved that to be the case. 

I may cite that portion of the hearings 
regarding the Hungry Horse project in 
Montana, in which Mr. Corette, of the 
Montana Power Co., charged that the 
aluminum industry in Oregon and Wash- 
ington was being subsidized through 
cheap federally produced power—page 
1446 of hearings—and I can find no rec- 
ord in the hearings of any attempt to 
determine whether that charge was true. 
In justice to the Hungry Horse project, 
and to all of the Columbia River projects, 
that charge should have been completely 
investigated. 

On page 1030 of the hearings, the dis- 
tinguished Representative from Iowa 
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(Mr. JENSEN], a member of the subcom- 
mittee, is recorded to have stated: 

Iam sure that everyone in this room knows 
that 2 mills per kilowatt-hour for power and 
$85 per acre for water just will not pay the 
bill under present conditions. 


Mr. Speaker, there are other places in 
the hearings where similar statements 
have been made and it is quite apparent 
that a definite misunderstanding existed 
in the minds of some persons on this 
subject. 

Naturally, it is disturbing to. me that 
in view of such statements and such pre- 
vailing opinions, not one word of testi- 
mony was taken and not one question 
was asked, so far as I can find in the 
hearings, to determine whether there was 
any actual truth in that impression. 

-It is even more astounding, Mr, Speak- 
er, to think of this in the face of the fact 
that there is on record complete proof to 
the contrary, namely, that the construc- 
tion cost of the Columbia Basin power 
features are self-liquidating, and that 
they are earning for the Government, 
even at this time, an amount in excess of 
that necessary to pay off their share of 
the cost of this project within the time 
specified by the Congress and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

This subject was raised 2 years ago in 
hearings on this same question. In order 
to clarify the matter I asked the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to determine whether 
the charges were true that Columbia 
power rates were too low to repay the 
cost of building the project and that 
Northwest industrial and rural users of 
electricity were being subsidized by the 
Government. 

The Secretary of Interior caused to be 
made a complete study, conducted by an 
experienced private accounting firm, to 
determine the answer to that question. 

On February 12, 1946, as shown on 
page 1248 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume $2, part 1, I appeared before this 
House and presented a report on repay- 
ment of operating expenses and con- 
struction costs of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Bonneville Dam 
project, and the Columbia Basin project. 
This report was made as a result of my 
request to the Secretary of Interior dated 
July 6, 1945. It showed that these three 
projects will pay back to the Federal 
Treasury all construction costs, operat- 
ing expenses, replacement costs, and in- 
terest on the power-facility investment, 
Now that a year has gone by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration has issued a 
supplemental report bringing up to date 
the original report by including costs and 
revenues actually experienced during the 
year. I would like at this time to present 
briefly the highlights of this supplemen- 
tal report which shows that the past 
year’s operation has been more favorable 
than forecasted in the original report, or 
in other words, the original report was 
on the conservative side to the extent of 
$28,000,000. 

POWER REVENUES 

Revenues from the sale of power have 
materially exceeded the 1946 forecast. 
Instead of the $11,573,312 power sales 
predicted for 1947, $20,389,500 is now in- 
dicated from this source. This is due to 
quick recovery of postwar industrial 
loads. In addition, the loads of distrib- 
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utors have increased very rapidly. These 
increases in load will not only affect the 
current year but will benefit revenues up 
until 1953. The new estimate is more 
than $28,000,000 over the old forecast for 
the years 1947 to 1952, inclusive. It is 
estimated that beginning in 1959 com- 
plete sale of Bonneville-Grand Coulee 
power in the amount of $25,590,000 per 
year will be realized but only if the Con- 
gress appropriates funds to complete the 
installation of the nine additional gen- 
erators. Therefore, it is evident that it 
is good business from the standpoint of 
the Treasury to accelerate Grand Coulee 
generator installations. 
TRANSMISSION INVESTMENT 


A saving has been made in the total 
investment in the Bonneville transmis- 
sion system as it will be when completed 
in 1956. The original pay-out report 
estimated this investment at $168,332,- 
747. The figure is now reduced to $156,- 
510,716. This reduction is made possible 
by a shift in the location of power loads. 
The analysis last year estimated that 
97,500 kilowatts would represent the loss 
of the war industry load at Spokane. 
This has been regained and the power 
used at Spokane during the war will not 
have to be remarketed in the Puget 
Sound or lower Columbia areas. Ac- 
tually the aluminum reduction plant and 
rolling mill at Spokane are back into full 
capacity operation and are being served 
over the same lines that were used during 
the war. This eliminates the need for 
an equivalent number of new lines to 
Puget Sound and to the lower Columbia, 

COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN PROSECT 


The total expense of this project to 
be met from power revenues for the en- 
tire pay-out period is estimated at $665,- 
044,190 instead of $660,636,190 shown a 
year ago. The increase is entirely in the 
early years from 1946 to 1950. The in- 
creases occur in operation and mainte- 
nance and replacements due to current 
price increases. Decreases are shown in 
interest as a result of greater repayments 
in the earlier years of the schedule. The 
net increase in expenses of $4,408,000 for 
the whole pay-out period is more than 
offset by greatly increased revenues than 
was anticipated in the 1946 pay-out 
report. 

THE PAY-OUT SUPPLEMENT FOR 1947 


The first supplement to the pay-out re- 
port reflects increased costs due to higher 
prices but on the other hand shows a 
marked increase in power revenues due 
to the high level of business activity in 
the postwar period. The increase in 
revenues more than offsets the increase 
in expenses with the result that the 
three projects are in a much better posi- 
tion than last year. The total power 
revenues available for complete repay- 
ment of all the project costs and legal 
interest are estimated at 81.898 543.577. 
These revenues are allocated as follows: 


Columbia Basin project $565, 044, 189 
Bonneville Dam project....... 178, 716,392 
Bonneville Power Administra- 
r 860, 968, 056 
Foal. 1. 704, 728, 637 


The difference of $193,814,940 is the 
surplus which is estimated at the end 
of the pay-out period after all costs have 
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been paid including interest at 3 percent 
on the power investment. The $665,044,- 
189 shown above as applied to the Colum- 
bia Basin project is broken down into 
the following components covering the 
full repayment period: 


Power investment $118, 622, 815 
8 percent interest on power 
mvestment 63, 994, 870 


power facilities 142, 908, 707 
Replacements of power facil- 
ee SE ee —— 70, 856, 428 
Irrigation subsidy............ 233, 141, 793 
River regulation 35, 519, 577 
— —— 665, 044, 190 


Since preparation of the original pay- 
out report the Bureau of Reclamation 
has reestimated the construction cost of 
the Columbia Basin project at $581,021,- 
000 due to increase in current price levels. 
The supplement to the pay-out report 
retains the original cost estimate of 
$506,459,180. The difference, amounting 
to 874 561.820 can easily be covered by 
the $193,814,940 surplus. Of the total 
construction cost of $581,021,000, $425,- 
878,608 is to be used for reclamation 
alone. Three hundred and seven mil- 
lion seven hundred and three thousand 
six hundred and thirteen dollars of power 
revenues are used toward paying off this 
irrigation cost. In other words, 72 per- 
cent of all the reclamation cost is paid 
by the power users and 28 percent by the 
water users. 

This pay-out supplement demonstrates 
even more forcibly than the original pay- 
out report which I presented last year 
that power revenues at the $17.50 per 
kilowatt-year rate will pay all costs in- 
cluding interest on the power invest- 
ment. The surplus of $193,814,940 com- 
pares with the surplus of $160,629,947 
for last year, which was shown in the 
table on page 1250 of the Recorp, volume 
92, part 1. This pay-out supplement is 
designed to answer all questions as to the 
ability of the projects to pay out. I be- 
lieve the subject has been covered from 
every angle in the report. I hope it will 
clarify the misunderstanding that exists 
in some quarters to the effect that the 
$17.50 rate must be raised to pay out. 
The report shows conclusively that this is 
not the case. 

Mr. Speaker, since the date of issu- 
ance of the first pay-out study a year 
ago, there has never been a challenge 
made as to its validity. I cited the 
study in hearings before the Public 
Lands Committee recently and it went 
unchallenged. It has not been chal- 
lenged because it is eminently correct 
and all statements to the contrary are 
unfounded. 

The other prevailing impression which 
appears to have adversely affected proper 
consideration of these projects is that 
the residents of cities and towns sur- 
rounding project areas contribute noth- 
ing toward repaying the cost of those 
projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to understand how 
anyone can blandly state, on the one 
hand, that property values, production 
of agricultural and other products, in- 
dustrial activities, taxable pay rolls, cor- 
porate profits, and all other factors of 
economic life in a community will be 
increased through the development of 
a reclamation project and still naively 
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hold that the persons who benefit from 
those increased values contribute noth- 
ing to the cost. 

Have any of those who hold to this 
theory ever heard of the word “taxes”? 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, through income taxes 
on raised wages, through corporate taxes 
on increased profits, through property 
taxes on enriched real estate, through 
excise taxes on nearly every form of eco- 
nomic activity stimulated by that devel- 
opment, every single soul who lives with- 
in the area benefited by a project con- 
tributes directly in proportion to the 
amount of his benefit toward the cost of 
repayment and the support of the 
banker—the Federal Government—who 
made it possible. 

That, in the proverbial nutshell, Mr. 
Speaker, is the answer to that charge. 
And I am yet amazed that the subject 
could have been seriously discussed, 
among men conversant with the eco- 
nomics of reclamation and development, 
without any of them realizing what an 
obvious answer it was. 

I should like to close my remarks with 
a further reference to our relations with 
our brother nations thrcughout the 
world. 

During the past several years, we have 
fought a tremendous war, costing bil- 
lions of dollars and hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives, to conquer those whom we 
believed would destroy us. That expend- 
iture can only be considered worth while 
if we can capitalize on it as an invest- 
ment in the future of our own people. 

We are attempting at the present time 
to feed one-fourth of the world’s popu- 
lation with only 12 percent of its agri- 
cultural resources. We cannot possibly 
succeed in that program if we do not con- 
tinue to develop and conserve those re- 
sources, at least at the rate at which we 
expend them. 

The sum total of grants for aid to 
other countries since the conclusion of 
the war, including commitments made 
by the administration but not yet ap- 
proved by Congress for 1948, total more 
than $15,000,000,000. A generous portion 
of those amounts have been gift-loaned 
to these countries for the same kind of 
reclamation-resource development pro- 
grams which we now advocate for our 
western United States. 

And in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the Interior budget is but 
some one-half of 1 percent of the total 
before us. Something of the swallowing 
of the camel enters the over-all consid- 
eration when we realize that the total of 
our foreign relations commitments in 
the present budget mounts to the as- 
tounding sum of $3,500,000,000. Cur- 
rent now are reports of upward of 
$500,000,000 for Mexican loans suggest- 
ed to be for water and river development 
below the border. Interesting, too, is the 
fact that the administrative costs of the 
State Department have risen from $21,- 
000,000 in 1941 to $276,000,000 in the 
present budget. Probably we should 
strain at the gnat—but it depresses west- 
erners to see us swallow such a camel. 

I feel that I should point out that I 
would be remiss in my duty to my con- 
stituency and to my country if I did not 
question the advisability of spending any 
money at all for the purpose of support- 
ing either the governments or economies 
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of foreign nations or for engaging in 
propaganda efforts to tell them about the 
glories of our own Nation before we make 
absolutely certain that the program we 
follow for development and conservation 
of our own priceless treasures is one 
characterized by sound principle and en- 
lightened national self-interest. 

Mr. Speaker, as I recently stated be- 
fore the Reclamation Subcommittee of 
this body’s Committee on Public Lands, 
it is not my fault that there are prob- 
ably more than 45,000,000 horsepower 
of electricity flowing in the Columbia 
River. It is there. But I would be ser- 
iously at fault if I did not do everything 
within the limits of my ability to see 
that that tremendous energy was har- 
nessed for the national good and welfare. 
I cannot urge too strongly that these 
principles be considered without regard 
to fractional prejudice or sectional in- 
terest, in making or refusing to make 
appropriations for the development of 
our remaining natural resources. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. HARTLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Eaton) to attend funeral of a member of 
family. 

To Mr. Carson (at the request of Mr. 
McGrecor), on account of serious illness 
of his mother. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 1, 1947, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


623. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the fifth report of the Depart- 
ment of State on the disposal of United 
States surplus property in foreign areas; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. 

624. A letter from the Chairman, the Tex- 
tile Foundation, transmitting the annual re- 
port of the Textile Foundation for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

625. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

626. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. transmitting the eleventh quarter- 
ly progress report of the Office of Contract 
Settlement; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

627. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Assets Administration, transmitting the 
progress report for the first quarter of 1947; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

628. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize relief of the Chief 
Disbursing Officer, Division of Disbursement, 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

629. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 amounting to a decrease of $1,010,000 
for the Housing Expediter (H. Doc. No, 228); 
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to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, 

630. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States transmitting report on 
the survey of the accounting system of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for the 
years ended June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946 
(H. Doc. No. 229); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 2181, A bill 
relating to institutional on-farm training for 
veterans; with amendments (Rept. No. 327). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROPHY: 

H. R. 3264. A bill to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, approved December 
20, 1944, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 3265. A bill to amend the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, relat- 
ing to actions for civil liabilities for violation 
of the Emergency Price Control Act; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3266. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of certain public improvement bonds by the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 3267. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of a country home for the Presi- 
dent in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. R. 3268. A bill to repeal section 13b of 
the Federal Reserve Act, to amend section 13 
of the said act. and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HORAN: 

H. R. 3269. A bill to fix the amount of an 
annual payment by the United States to the 
government of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. MCCORMACK (by request): 

H.R.3270. A bill relating to the promo- 
tion of certain officers and former officers of 
the Army of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R. 3271. A bill to provide for reimburs- 
ing Summers County, W. Va., for the loss of 
tax revenue by reason of the acquisition of 
land by the United States for the Bluestone 
Reservoir project; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. R. 3272. A bill relating to the computa- 
tion of length of service, for promotion pur- 
poses of certain employees who are trans- 
ferred from one position to another within 
the postal service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R.3273. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 
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By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to provide for the exploration, investi- 
gation, development, and maintenance of the 
fishing resources and the development of the 
high-seas fishing industry of the Territories 
and island possession of the United States 
in the tropical and subtropical Pacific Ocean 
and intervening seas; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severaily referred as follows: 


By Mr, HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 3274. A bill for the relief of Joseph H, 

Dowd; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R.3275. A bill to confer a classified 
civil-service status upon certain special-de- 
livery messengers in the post office at Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3276. A bill for the relief of Benedict 

Kleitsch; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARCANTONIO: 

H. R. 3277. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Catherine Maurice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


405. By Mr. HARLESS of Arizona: Petition 
of the Arizona State Legislature, relating to 
lasting peace; to tho Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

406. Also, petition of the Arizona State 
Legislature, requesting Congress to support 
certain legislation beneficial to veterans and 
others; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, 

407. Also, petition of the Arizona State 
Legislature, requesting Congress to create 
the Petrified Forest National Park; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

408. By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of the 
State Legislature of Arizona, relating to 
lasting world peace; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

409. Also, petition of the State Legislature 
of Arizona, requesting Congress to create 
the Petrified Forest National Park; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

410. Also, memorial of the State Legislature 
of Arizona, pertaining to legislation bene- 
ficial to veterans and others; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

411. By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Memorial of 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
the State of Maine to the Honorable Clinton 
P. Anderson, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, petitioning against the order of April 
9 for further reduction in milk prices because 
of the increase in cost of milk production due 
to advances in feed prices in the State; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

412. By Mr. THOMASON: Petition of El 
Paso Post, No. 36, American Legion, urging 
that Public, 663, Seventy-ninth Congress, be 
amended to extend the time in which veter- 
ans who have lost their limbs may apply for 
an automobile to be furnished them by the 
Government; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 

413. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 24 resi- 
dents of St. Clair County, Mich., expressing 
interest in proposed legislation which seeks 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and over the radio; to the Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, 

414. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Tulsa County Bar Association, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
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ence to endorsement of H. R. 1639; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

415. Also, petition of the board of trustees 
of the National Petroleum Association, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolutions with 
reference to taxation of cooperatives, tax- 
ation of reclaimed oil, and taxation of lubri- 
cating oil; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


SENATE 


Tuourspay, May 1, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, we would not weary Thee 
in always asking for something. This 
morning we would pray that Thou 
wouldst take something from us. Take 
out of our hearts any bitterness that 
lies there, any resentment that curdles 
and corrodes our peace. Take away the 
stubborn pride that keeps us from apol- 
ogy and confessing fault and makes 
us unwilling to open our hearts to one 
another. For if our hearts are closed 
to our colleagues, they are not open to 
Thee. 

We ask Thy mercy in Jesus’ name, 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
IDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1947. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint JoHN W. Bricker, a Senator from 
the State of Ohio, to perform the duties of 
the Chair during my absence. , 
A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BRICKER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
April 30, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that on 
April 30, 1947, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

8.547. An act to provide for annual and 
sick leave for rural letter carriers; and 

5.736. An act authorizing the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to estab- 
lish daylight-saving time in the District of 
Columbia during 1947. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, oné of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
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the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 2849) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, 
and that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate No. 42 to the bill and concurred 
therein. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 153) providing for relief assist- 
ance to the people of countries devas- 
tated by war, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
JED JOHNSON TO BE JUDGE, UNITED 
STATES CUSTOMS COURT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the request of the sub- 
committee chairman, I desire to give no- 
tice that a second public hearing has been 
scheduled for Monday, May 5, 1947, at 
9:30 a. m., in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee room, room 424, Senate Office 
Building, upon the nomination of Hon. 
Jed Johnson, of Oklahoma, to be a judge 
of the United States Customs Court, vice 


Hon. William J. Keefe, resigned. At the ~ 


indicated time and place, all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 
The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], chair- 
man, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Revercoms], and the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
JOHN CASKIE COLLET TO BE JUDGE, 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, May 8, 1947, at 10 a. m., in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee room, room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Hon. John Caskie Collet, 
of Missouri, to be judge of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, vice Hon. Kimbrough 
Stone, retiring May 15, 1947. At the in- 
dicated time and place, all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
chairman, the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Moore], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND]. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEES OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS AND 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, presided over by the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], be 
permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 
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MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare dealing with the edu- 
cation bill be permitted to sit tomorrow 
during the session of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


HEARINGS BEFORE IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of the Committee on Public 
Lands will hold hearings starting next 
week, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be held during the sessions of 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


CHIEF DISBURSING OFFICER, DIVISION 
OF DISBURSEMENT, TREASURY DEPART- 
MENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize relief of the Chief 
Disbursing Officer, Division of Disburse- 
ment, Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes, which, with an accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and 

referred as indicated: 
By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Maryland, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the Frederick 
County (Md.) Bar Association, favoring the 
enactment of House bill 242, to amend the 
Employers’ Liability Act so as to limit venue 
in actions brought in United States district 
courts or in State courts under such act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the Bar Association of Balti- 
more City, Md., favoring the principles em- 
bodied in House bill 2657, to protect the 
public with respect to practitioners before 
administrative agencies; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A petition signed by sundry employees of 
the Railway Express Agency, Baltimore, Md., 
praying for the enactment of the so-called 
Crosser amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, 


NEVADA LEGISLATURE JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
appropriate reference and printing in 
the Record a joint resolution of the Leg- 
islature of Nevada memorializing the 
Representatives of the State of Nevada 
in the Congress of the United States to 
support certain legislation beneficial to 
veterans and others. 

Also a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada memorializ- 
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ing Congress to oppose the recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Interior 
that all federally owned mineral land be 
kept in permanent Federal ownership. 

Also a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Nevada memorializ- 
ing the Congress to abolish the Civilian 
Production Administration and to do 
away with all controls on buildings and 
construction materials, and on the con- 
struction of buildings. 

Also a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Nevada memorializing the Con- 
gress and the Nevada Representatives in 
Congress to retain the name “Boulder 
Dam.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the joint res- 
olutions presented by the Senator from 
Nevada will be received, appropriately 
referred, and, under the rule, be printed 
in the RECORD. 


To the Committee on Finance: 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing the 
Representatives of the State of Nevada in 
the Congress of the United States to sup- 
port certain legislation beneficial * vet- 
erans and others 
“Whereas there are now pending 10 the 

Congress of the United State. two certain 

bills affecting the rights of veterans, prison- 

ers of war, and other persons in territory oc- 
cupied by the Japanese forces, which are 
referred to as H. R, 881 and H. R. 1199; and 

“Whereas this legislation extends to vet- 
erans, prisoners of war, and other persons in 
territory occupied by the Japanese during the 
war, certain benefits by way of exemption 
under and in connection with the internal 
revenue code of the United States; and 

“Whereas the legislation represented by 
H. R. 881 and H. R. 1199 will be of material 
benefit to the veterans and other persons 
therein throughout the United States as well 
as in the State of Nevada, 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
Representatives of the State of Nevada in the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to lend their support toward the pas- 
sage of those certain bills now pending in 
the Congress designated as H. R, 881 and 
H. R. 1199; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives representing the 
State of Nevada in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Approved March 27, 1947. 

“VAIL PITTMAN, 
“Governor.” 
To the Committee on Public Lands: 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to oppose the recommendation of 
the Secretary of the Interior that all fed- 
erally owned mineral land be kept in per- 
manent Federal ownership 


“Whereas it has been reported that the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States 
has recommended to the Congress that all 
mineral land owned by the Government of 
the United States be kept in permanent 
Federal ownership in such manner as to 
prohibit the location and patenting of such 
land, and further to repeal the present min- 
ing laws which permit the location and pat- 
enting of mineral-bearing land; and 

“Whereas the development of mineral- 
bearing lands by location and patenting un- 
der the existing laws has contributed ma- 
terlally to the well-being of the Western 
States of the United States by making such 
property subject to taxation and in develop- 
ing many areas and sections o; the Western 
States; and 

“Whereas the proposed recommendation 
of the Secretary of the Interior will material- 
ly affect the economy of the Western States 
and will prevent the development of min- 
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eral-bearing areas throughout the Western 
States; and 

“Whereas the proposed recommendation 
represents an unjust encroachment upon 
the development of the western mining 
States and the rights of private citizens to 
attempt mining ventures: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to oppose any recommendation or plan of 
legislation having as its object the permanent 
continuance of Federal ownership of mining 
lands in the United States, or the repeal of 
existing mining laws which permit the lo- 
cation and patenting of mining lands; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded by the secretary of 
the State of Nevada to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and to the Representatives of the State of 
Nevada in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress. 

“Approved March 27, 1947. 


To the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency: 

“Assembly joint resolution memorializing 
Congress to abolish the Civilian Production 
Administration and to do away with all 
controls on building and construction ma- 
terials, and on the construction of build- 
ings 
“Whereas the Civilian Production Admin- 

istration, a bureau of the Federal Govern- 

ment, has promulgated rules and regulations 
restricting the use of buillding and construc- 
tion materials; and 

“Whereas the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration has arbitrarily, and without any 
foundation in reason or in fact, administered 
such rules and regulations to suit its own 
ends, and without regard for the best inter- 
ests of the United States, its citizens, and 
the veterans of its wars; and 

“Whereas the unreasonable, arbitrary, self- 
serving and discriminatory rules and restric- 
tions enforced through color of law by the 

Civilian Production Administration have op- 

erated to favor one section of the Nation 

against another, to set one class of citizens 
against another, to stir up internal strife, 
and have in no appreciable way contributed 
to the welfare of the Nation, nor the needs 
of its citizens, nor have they provided any 
portion of the houses needed for veterans: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 

the State of Nevada (jointly), That the Con- 

gress of the United States be memorialized 
to enact such legislation as may be neces- 
sary to abolish the Civilian Production Ad- 
ministration, or any similar agency restrict- 
ing or retarding building or construction, 
and further to repeal any and all laws in any 
manner restricting or placing limitations 
upon such building or construction; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution, 
duly certified by the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada, be sent to the President 
of the United Sates and to the Representa- 
tives of the State of Nevada in the Congress 
of the United States. 

“Approved March 27, 1947. 

“VAIL PITTMAN, 
“Governor.” 
Ordered to iie on the table: 


“Assembly joint resolution memorializing 
Congress and the Nevada Representatives 
in Congress to retain the name ‘Boulder 
Dam’ 

“Whereas the Boulder Dam located in the 

Black Canyon of the Colorado River was com- 

pleted in the year 1935; and 
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“Whereas prior to its completion it was 
officially named and designated as Boulder 
Dam’; and 

“Whereas because it is the highest dam 
in the world it has become widely known 
and heralded, described in current encyclo- 
pedias, and delineated upon maps under its 
official name, ‘Boulder Dam’; and 

“Whereas Boulder City, located in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the dam, and being the 
city which serves the dam, bears its name 
because of the official name and designation 
of the dam itself; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the Assembly 
and the Senate of the State of Nevada that 
the dam, being a national monument of 
outstanding importance, its name should not 
be changed or redesignated: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada hereby me- 
morialize and petition that the Congress of 
the United States retain the name and des- 
ignation, to wit: ‘Boulder Dam’; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Nevada be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to transmit properly 
certified copies of this resolution to our Sen- 
ators and Representative in Washington, 
and to the President of the United States 
Senate, and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

“Approved March 27, 1947. 

“VAIL PITTMAN, 
“Governor” 


FUNDS FOR EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS 
TO VETERANS 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I received a telegram from Dr. 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale Uni- 
versity, which I should like to read into 
the Recorp. Dr. Seymour says in the 
telegram: 

New Haven, CONN., April 30, 1947. 
Hon. BRIEN MCMAHON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Abrupt termination of educational benefits 
to veterans has brought acute financial dis- 
tress to 5,000 students at Yale lasting until 
passage of deficiency appropriation bill to 
provide necessary funds for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Earnestly request your aid in 


expediting. 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, 
Pr 


Mr.. President, I sincerely trust that 
before the day is ended the Senate will 
approve the conference report on the 
deficiency bill, which I understand was 
agreed to yesterday by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, so that the situation with 
regard to veterans’ benefits, which is very 
deplorable, may be relieved. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM—TELEGRAM 
FROM SENATOR BREWSTER TO HON. 
WARREN R. AUSTIN 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a telegram which I sent 
to Hon. Warren R. Austin, Chief of the 
United Nations Mission, regarding the 
Palestine situation and our position in 
relation to the Jewish agency being rep- 
resented, a matter with respect to which 
I am fully in accord with the sentiments 
expressed yesterday by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. I ask that this 
telegram be printed in the Recorp in 
order to clarify my own position. 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 30, 1947, 
Ambassador WARREN AUSTIN, 
Chief, United Nations Mission, 
New York, N. Y.: 

I believe the American people will be pro- 
foundly shocked in any maneuvers which 
result in five Arab states using the United 
Nation Assembly for sour.ding board on Pal- 
estine without any comparable opportunity 
for Jewish agency to reply when the Jewish 
agency is in the Mandate of the 
League of Nations and the treaty between 
Great Britain and the United States as the 
official agency to represent Jewish interests 
in Palestine. The United States has tre- 
mendous responsibilities to insure justice and 
fair play in this situation. 

OWEN BREWSTER, 
United States Senator. 


SAN DIEGO (CALIF.) AQUEDUCT (S. REPT. 
NO. 149) 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit a report relative to the 
complaint of the Comptroller General 
that the Navy Department illegally ex- 
pended $14,000,990 in constructing an 
aqueduct for the city of San Diego, Calif., 
and I request that it be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Vermont. 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL—ADDI- 
TIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FED- 
ERAL EXPENDITURES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Federal 
employment, both continental and 
abroad, decreased 19,603 during the 
month of March, 1947. The February 
total of 2,251,746 was reduced to 2,232,- 
143 for March. The reduction is due 
mostly to the large decreases in War 
and Navy Departments. By excluding 
these two departments from the total the 
reduction shown amounts to only 1,820. 
Within the continental United States 
Federal employment decreased from the 
February total of 1,969,864 to the March 
total of 1,949,645, a reduction of 20,219. 
Excluding War and Navy Departments 
again there was a reduction of 2,378. 
Outside the United States the employ- 
ment increased 516 to a total of 282,398 
for March. 

Twenty-five establishments increased 
personnel Juring March. Three of these 
increases were substantial. Interior De- 
partment increase 1,051; Post Office De- 
partment increased 2,529, and Federal 
Security Agency increased -1,427. The 
most substantial reduction was 15,984 
in the War Department. Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration decreased 2,117 during the 
month, the Navy Department reduced 
1,799, and the War Assets Administration 
reduced 2,949. In all, 25 establishments, 
excluding War and Navy, reduced a total 
of 8,467, or an average of about 340 per 
agency. 

During the year and one-half since 
VJ-day the War and Navy Departments 
have reduced a total of 1,573,649. Yet the 
over-all reduction during this period is 
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only 1,417,626. This means that the de- 
partments and agencies other than War 
and Navy have increased 156,023 since the 
end of the war. Instead of a reduction in 
personnel resulting from the termination 
of war functions, new functions were es- 
tablished and old functions were con- 
tinued under new titles in order to main- 
tain employment and continue the self- 
perpetuation philosophies as practiced 
in the executive branch of Government. 

Personal services is the largest indi- 
vidual item of cost in Government de- 
partmental operation. It is a very im- 
portant figure in the national budget and 
in order to reduce the budget the pay 
roll must be cut. In order to do this it 
is imperative that personnel be reduced, 
not to a prewar level, but to a level that 
is most economical. This also means that 
unnecessary and overlapping functions 
be abolished. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
ditional report of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures with respect to the per- 
sonnel of the Federal Government may 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL 
EXPENDITURES, CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, PURSUANT TO SECTION 601 OF THE 
REVENUE Act OF 1941 ON FEDERAL PERSON- 
NEL, FEBRUARY-MARCH 1947 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
MARCH 1947, AND COMPARISON WITH FEBRU- 
ARY 1947 


(All figures compiled from reports submitted 
by the heads of Federal establishments or 
their authorized representatives) 


According to monthly personnel reports 
submitted to the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, 
Federal personnel within the United States 
during the month of March decreased 20,219 
from a total of 1,969,864 in February to 
1,949'645 in March. Excluding War and 
Navy Departments, personnel decreased 
2,378 from the February total of 1,219,271 to 
the March total of 1,216,893. The War De- 
partment within the continental United 
States decreased 15,984 from the February 
total of 428,750 to the March total of 412,766. 
The Navy Department within the United 
States decreased 1,857 from the February 
figure of 321,843 to the March figure of 319,- 
986. (See table I.) 

Outside the continental United States, 
Federal personnel increased 516 from the 
February total of 281,882 to the March total 
of 282,398. The majority of these employees 
are industrial workers. (See tables II and 
IV.) Exclusive of War and Navy Depart- 
ments, there was an increase of 458 from the 
February figure of 56,028 to the March figure 
of 56,486. 

The consolidated table, presenting data 
with respect to personnel inside and outside 
the continental United States, shows a total 
decrease of 19,603 from the February total 
of 2,251,746 to the March total of 2,232,143. 
Excluding War and Navy Departments’ re- 
ductions of 17,783 there was a decrease of 
1,820 employees in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government from the February 
figure of 1,275,299 to the March figure of 
1,273,479. (See table III.) 

Industrial employment during the month 
of March decreased 7,997 from the February 
total of 618,500 to the March total of 610,- 
503. The War Department figures for em- 
ployment outside the United States are un- 
available for the month of March. War De- 
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partment reductions inside the United States 
totaled 7,234. The term “industrial employ- 
ees” as used by the committee refers to un- 
skilled, semiskilled, skilled, and supervisory 
employees paid by the Federal Government, 
who are working on construction projects, 
such as airfields and roads, and in shipyards 
and arsenals. It does not include mainte- 
nance and custodial employees, (See table 
IV.) 


TABLE I.—Federal personnel inside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during March 1947, and compari- 
son with February 1947 


Departments or agencies March heh oil 
(=) 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS) 
Agriculture Department.. 78, 116 +304 
Commerce Department 35, 343 533 
Interior Department. 45,981) -++1,042 
Justice Department 24,1 +188 
Labo. Department 7, 379 +101 
Post Office Department 460, 20 4-2, 523 
State Department 8, 285 —200 
Treasury Department 103, 004 —56 
EMERGENCY WAR AGENCIES 
Office of Defense Trans- 
D —3 
Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development. 110 —39 
Selective Service System 8, 502 —2⁰⁸ 
POSTWAR AGENCIES 
Ogui ol Econom’e Ad- 
ARI oeira) +13 
—4 
1, 527 —399 
: ‘emporary Con- 
Ss: 
Office oi War Mobili- 
zation and Recon- 
WORM — —— —17 
4 — o: 1 Admin- 
aSa — — 12, 675 —783 
Civilian’ "Production 
Administration 3, 480) —355 
Philippine A en Property 
e o LA a Saa 
Price Decontrol Board---.] ° 6 6 
me S. 3 Energy Com- 
5 4, 189 —01¹ 
War Assets Administra- 
e 48, 403 —3, 012 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 
American Battle Monu- 
ments Commiss on.“ 3 3 
Bureau of the Budget. —1 
Civil Aeronautics Board 5: +8 
Civil Service Commission. 3, 533 +10 
Export-Import Bank of 
ashin —1 
Federa! 
Commission. 1, 333 —18 
— — ie 4 
orporat ſon 1 
Feders Pow ~ 
Federal Security Agency.. 132, 560) | +1, 566 
Fedor] Trade Commis- 
eet RR araa —1 
Federal Works Agency... 24, 837 —14 
General Accounting Office. 10, 944 —101 
8 Printing oF 
= 7, 973 —64 
2, +1 
Maritiine Commission... 11,081} » —363 
National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics... 5, 630) +13 
Nationa! Archives \ 3 
National Capital Housing 
u 5. | +1 
National Capital Park 
and Planning Commis- 
— +1 
National Gallery of A —2 
National Housing Agency. 15, 623 —418 
National Labor Relations 
F —33 
National Mediation Board. +3 
Panama Canal +4 
Railroad Retirement Board. 2, 791 +3 
1 Includes 1,071 employees of Howard University and 
90 e of Columbia Institute for the „pre- 


viously not included, 
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Taste I—Federal personnel inside conti- 
nental United States employed by executive 
agencies during March 1947, and compari- 
son with February 1947—Continued 


Departments or agencies F — March 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 


Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 8. 330 7. 964 
Securities and Exch 
Commission.. 1, 195 1, 190 
Smithsonian Ins 502 £04 
Tariff Commissio == 224 229 
Tax Court of the United 
ooo 12¹ 12¹ 
Tennessee Valley Author- 
FF 13, 506 13. 609 
Veterans’ Administration .| 229,014) 226, 895 
ber ear 
Navy re! 
eae die rep epee e 1, 219, 27101. 216, 83 
Net decrease, excluding 
War and Navy D De- 
Total, including War 
and Navy Depart- 
Wem: T8 1, 969. 864 1. 049, 
Net decrease, ineluding 
War and Navy De 
partments . —20, 218 


Taste II. Federal personnel outside conti- 
nental United States employed by execu- 
tive agencies during March 1947, and com- 
parison with February 1947 


| 
Increase 
(+) or 
decrease 


-) 


Departments or agencies March 


Febru- 
ary 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS) 


Agriculture eee +40 
Commorce Department, +87 
Interior Department +9 
Justice Department. —32 
Labor Department. +6 
Post Office Departm +6 
Stato Department. +364 
Treasury Department +20 
EMERGENCY WAR 
ACENCIES 
Eelective Service System. +2 
POSTWAR AGENCIES 
— of Housing Expe- 
Omice ¢ 6 Tempomaty Con- | | 
Oflice of Price Admin- 
Ist ration. —2 
Civilian Production 
Administration —2 
Philippine Alien Property 
Administration... +7 
War Assets Admi 
FF +63 


INDEPENDENT ACENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission... ...- 


Civil Aeronautics Board... 
Civil Service Commission. 
Import Bank of 


po! 

Federal Security Agency.. —139 
Federal Works Ageney +21 
Maritime Commission -l 
National Housing Agency. -4 

National Labor Relations 
Board +1 
+21 
. —14 
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Taste I1—Federal personnel outside conti- 
nental United States employed by erecu- 
tive agencies during March 1947, and com- 
parison with February 1947—Continued 


Departments or agencies spews March 


INDEPENDEN! AGENCIES— 
continued 


Veterans’ Administration... 1,825 1, 827 +2 
Total, excluding War 

and Navy í +652 

ade, ER ae 56,028} 86, 480] —194 


Net increase, n 
WA Bons Navy De- 


Nave ——.— 
War Department... 
2 8 War 
Navy Depart- 
as eee dle sant 261, 8820 252, 586% 19 
Net increase, including 
War and Navy De- 
CCCP +516 


1 As of Feb. 28, 1947, figure for month of March 1947 
unavailable. 


Tarte III. Consolidated table of Federal 
personnel inside and outside continental 
United States employed by the executive 
agencies during March 1947, and compart- 
son with February 1947 


Departments or agencies 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(EXCEPT WAR AND NAVY 
DEPARTMENTS) 


Agriculture Department... 
Commerce Department. 37, 


Interior Department 40, 265 
Justice Department. 24, 400 
Labor Department 7.875 
Post Office } Department.. 459, 148 
Stato Department 21, 9&6 
Treasury Department. 108, 7! 


EMERGENCY WAR AGENCIES 


Office of Defense Trans- 
Kaon. 
Ofiice of Scienti ic 
ai ea and Develop- 


POSTWAR AGENCIES 


Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 


omes e of Temporary Con- 


ls: 
Ofüce of War Mobili- 
— and Recon- 


Civilian. r Production 
Adm rin eter — 


Administration 


U. 8. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


INDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission...... 

Bureau of the Budget. 

Civil Acronauties Board. 

Civil Service Commission. 

gx wie es Bank of 
Washing 


on. 
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Taste III. Consolidated table of Federal 
personnel inside and outside continental 
United States employed by the executive 
agenctes during March 1947, and compari- 
son with February 1947—Continued 


Ine 
or 
Departments or agencles race March 855 
INDEPENDENT AGENCIES— 
continued 
veel. 8 

Commission. ...........- 1, 388) 1, 370) —18 
Federal De osit Insnrance 

Corporatſon 1, 187 1. 191 +H 

‘edera! Power Commis- 

Fi sin al Security Agency 31, 50 33, 300 1 
edera! Security Agency. J ; 

ed Trade Commis- — i 

Federal Works F AE 24,859} 24, 906 +107 

General Accounting Office.| II, 048% 10, 944 101 

Government Printing 

Office 8, 087) 7, 978 —6⁴ 

Interstate Commerce 
2.287 288 +1 
II. 7880 11. 410 = 364 
National Advisory Com- 

mittee for Acronauties...) 5,617] 5 +13 
Nationa! Archives 306) 230960 
National Capital Housing 

S 283 +1 
Nationa! Ca 3 
ae mmission... 17 + 
National allery of Art. 310) 308 —2 
Nationa! Housing Agency.| 16,695} 3 673 —422 
National Labor Relation: 

i ees Sa a aie —32 
National Mediation Board. 100 1 +3 
Panama Canal 27, 750 27, 781 +25 
Railroad Retirement 

— ET ee 2, 785 2, 701 +3 
Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation.. 8, 446 . 000% —386 
Securities and 

Commissſon 1, 195 1. 100 —0 
Smithsonian Institution... 610 12 2 
Tariff Commission 224 5 
Tax Court of the United 

SU ee I 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 13. 606) 13, 609 +43 
Voterans’ Administrat fon 230,839] 228,722) —2, 117 

Lb a 5 

an avy Depart- = 

ments A 1, 276, 2891, 273, 4701) TS Gt 

Net Gerrans excluding 

War and Navy De- 

Jy ERINES., EPEA MISER” —1, 820 
Navy Department 373, 9280 372, 124] —1, 799 
War Department: 

Inside continental 

United States 428, 750} 412, 766) —15, 684 

Outside continental 

United States 173, 74) 173, 774 ant 
Total, including 


War and Navy 
Departments 2, 251, 746}2, 32. 143 


Net decrease, in. 
cluding Warand 
Navy Depart- 


1 Includes 1,071 employees of Howard University and 
90 omployees o! Columbi: Institute for the Deaf, previ- 
ousl not included. 

sof Feb 28, 1847, March 1947 U gureuna valable. 
Taste IV.—Industrial employees of the Fed- 
eral Government tnside and outside the 
continental United States, employed by 
executive agencies during March 1947, and 

comparison with February 1947 


Feb 105 
ebru · or 
Departments or agencies ary March decrease 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 

(EXCEPT WAR AND NAVY 

DEPARTMENTS) 
Commerce 5 1, 130 1, 188 +44 
Interior Dopart ment 5, 408 5, 623) +215 
State Department... 320) 3144 —86 

breasury Department 5,474 5, 402 —72 


1 Industrial employees include unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled, and supervisory employees on “construction 
projects. Maintenance and custodial workers not 
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Taste [V.—Industrial employees of the Fed- 
eral Government inside and outside the 
continental United States, employed by 
executive agencies during March 1947, and 
comparison with February 1947—Con. 


Departments or agencies 


POSTWAR AGENCIES 
U; 8. Atomic Energy 
Commission 


“NDEPENDENT AGENCIES 


National Housing Agency. 
Panama Can 


Total, excluding War 
and Navy Depart- 
ne 


Net increase, excluding 
3 and Navy De 
Navy Bepanthen... a bral F. i0 
War De remant: 
Inside continental 


United States 
Outside continental 
United States 
Total, including War 
and Navy epart- 
wor —:˙.: 


Ne 3 including 
d Navy De- 
bee ene 


3 As of Feb. 28, 1947, figure for month of March 1047 
unavailable, 

NEWSPRINT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION— 
INTERIM REPORT OF SPECIAL CCMMIT- 
TEE TO STUDY PROBLEMS OF AMERI- 
CAN SMALL BUSINESS (S. REPT. NO. 
150) 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 20, agreed to Jan- 
uary 24, 1947. appointing a Special Com- 
mittee To Study Problems of American 
Small Business, an interim report on 
newsprint supply and distribution, and 
I request tnat it be printed, with illus- 
trations. 

I request that a statement by me as 
chairman of the Newsprint and Paper 
Shortage Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee To Study Problems of Ameri- 
can Small Business be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed as requested by 
the Senator from Indiana, and, without 
objection, the statement will be printed 
in the RFCORD. 

The statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEI “RE 

(REPUBLICAN, INDIANA), CHAIRMAN OF THE 

NEWSPRINT AND PAPER SHORTAGE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE OF THE SENATE SMALL BUSINESS COM- 

MITTEE, IN CONNECTION WITH THAT COM- 

MITTEE’S PRESENTATION TU THE SENATE OF 

AN INTERIM REPORT ENTITLED “NEWSPRINT 

SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION” 

The chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee has designated me to present to 
the Senate an interim report entitled “News- 
print Supply and Distribution,” which has 
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been approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers of that committee. This report was 
prepared for the committee as & result of 
recent investigations and hearings conducted 
by the Newsprint and Paper Shortage Sub- 
committee, of which I am chairman. 

This initial inquiry by the committee was 
directed toward a solution of newsprint 
“shortage,” which was claimed by the many 
complaints received by the committee to be 
the most urgent problem—and one that was 
forcing many smaller publications to the 
wall. 

I believe the Senate will be interested in 
some of the facts developed in the report 
and in the conclusions reached by the com- 
mittee as a result of its investigation. 

The newsprint problem which has been 
causing so much difficulty to smaller publi- 
cations in this country has been generally 
termed a “shortage.” As a matter of fact, 
the immediate problem is that of equitable 
distribution of unusually large supplies of 
newsprint produced in this country as well 
as that shipped into the United States from 
Canada and Newfoundland. 

While it is true that there is a world short- 
age of newsprint—due to war conditions— 
we in this country are getting by far the 
greater proportion of the world’s supply. 
Consumption of newsprint in the United 
States in 1946 totaled. 4,296,268 tons—repre- 
senting an increase of 28.4 percent over 1945, 
and thousands of tons more than peak con- 
sumption in prewar years. 3 

It is also amazing to find that 83 percent 
of our newsprint consumption is imported 
from sources outside of our national borders. 
In 1946 Canada supplied us with 78 percent 
and Newfoundland with 5 percent of our 
national supply. United States mills produce 
only 17 percent of the newsprint we use. 

The committee was told by Canadian and 
American newsprint mills that 95 percent of 
the newsprint they produce for the United 
States is sold to newspaper publishers who 
have contracts with the mills. A few smaller 
publishers have contracts, but at least 90 
percent of the smaller newspapers and other 
publications in this country must depend 
upon jobbers who have contracts with the 
milis—and who receive only the remaining 
5 percent of the production. 

This division of production might prove 
adequate under normal conditions, because 
the newsprint needs of smaller newspapers 
and publications are only a small fraction of 
national consumption. But when there is a 
business boom and the pressure of greatly 
expanded advertising linage and circulation 
demands by larger publishers hits the mar- 
ket the smaller publisher find his normal 
sources of supply disappearing. 

A brief check of advertizing and circula- 
tion figures, undertaken by the subcommit- 
tee for a list of 100 leading newspapers in 
the United States, shows that expansion of 
advertising and circulation, 1946 over 1945, 
paralleled une increased production percent- 
age of newsprint to a remarkable degree. For 
the 106 newspapers checked, the average in- 
crease was 26.2 percent in advertising linage 
and 5.3 percent in circulation. At least 10 
of the larger newspapers recorded advertising 
linage increases ranging from 30 to 73 
percent. 

These comparisons are not conclusive, but 
the trend is sufficiently strong to indicate 
that increased production of newsprint in 
1946 went toward gratifying expanded cir- 
culations and increased advertising de- 
mands—predominantly among larger publi- 
cations. 

Meanwhile, similar jobbers and publishers 
have reported that they are not receiving 
any portion of newsprint production in- 
creases and are being held to 1945 usage, or 
lower. 

Other factors have also contributed to a 
lessened supply of newsprint for smaller 
publishers. Jobbers have cut off regular 
small customers to sell at higher prices to 
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new buyers; larger publishers have purchased 
newsprint mills to assure output for their 
own use; and some newsprint mills have 
converted to the manufacture of other and 
more profitable types of papers. 

Additional supplies from Europe are un- 
predictable at this time, and, at any rate, 
would likely go to fill reviving needs abroad, 
or be offered to this country at prices pro- 
hibitive to smaller publications. New mill 
construction in the United States and Alaska, 
if and when undertaken, will require 2 to 
3 years to reach a point of production. 
Canadian mills may produce two or three 
hundred thousand more tons of newsprint 
in 1947, but we have no assurance that this 
tonnage will reach the United States. 

In my opinion, as chairman of the News- 
print and Paper Shortage Subcommittee, the 
quickest solution to the situation is volun- 
tary action by the larger users of newsprint 
to share the very small percent of newsprint 
(about 1% to 2 percent) needed to relieve 
the distribution problems of the smaller pub- 
lications. If voluntary action along this 
line is not taken by the industry, it is my 
belief that regulatory legislation may again 
be imposed upon the industry—and this 
possibility is as undesirable to me as I am 
sure it is to the businessmen of the publish- 
ing and newsprint industry. To ration, in a 
peacetime economy, a product—83 percent 
of which is supplied by a foreign country— 
presents difficulties too numerous to men- 
tion at this time. In fact, the committee 
has been warned by the Canadian newsprint 
manufacturers that any effort to ration or 
control newsprint shipments to this coun- 
try would likely result in their diversion of 
newsprint production to profitable overseas 
markets. 

The position taken in this interim report 
is that demand for newsprint will continue 
high, and emergency. conditions, unfavorable 
to smaller publications, will exist for many 
months to come. For these reasons it is 


recommended: 


That voluntary action be taken by news- 
paper publishers, newsprint manufacturers, 
newsprint distributors and magazine pub- 
lishers in the formation of an over-all indus- 
try committee which will act to relieve hard- 
ship cases among all types of publications, 
investigate such needs, and supply newsprint 
by means of voluntary contributions from 
within the industry; 

That legislation to implement the organi- 
zation of such an industry committee and 
provide for its immunization against anti- 
trust prosecution for a limited period of 
time be introduced to the Congress. 

Such legislation was introduced by me, for 
myself, Senator WHERRY, Senator CAIN, and 
Senator Martin, on April 9, and has been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

The members of the Senate Small Business 
Committee who participate in this report 
consider the establishment of a voluntary 
industry committee the most effective and 
desirable way to handle the emergency 
situation. The committee has taken steps 
to lay the groundwork for industry coopera- 
tion in meetings and conferences held with 
representatives of the publishing and news- 
print industry over the past month. Over 
100 leading newspaper publishers, as well as 
officials of newsprint mills and newsprint dis- 
tributing concerns, met with the Senate 
Small Business Committee a few weeks ago 
to originate plans for voluntary action. I 
believe their response to the idea is indica- 
tive of a willingness to participate in a vol- 
untary effort to correct their industry's dis- 
tribution problems without Government con- 
trol or interference. 

The only barrier to such cooperation ap- 
pears to be a fear of antitrust prosecution, to 
which an unauthorized industry committee 
might be susceptible. The bill which has 
been introduced, S, 1080, is designed to 
remove this obstacle, 
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The Senate Small Business Committee will 
continue its efforts to secure enactment of 
this legislation, and organization of a volun- 
tary industry committee free to operate in 
correcting the distribution problems which 
are threatening the welfare and survival of 
many smaller newspapers and reducing their 
effectiveness to the communities which they 
serve. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 1204. A bill to authorize the expenditure 
of the unexpended balances remaining after 
July 1, 1947, in the appropriation provided 
in Public Law 548 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress for the payment of premiums for the 
production of and exploration for ores of 
copper, lead, and/or zinc; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

8.1205. A bill for the relief of Paul Ma- 
nesis; and 

S. 1206. A bill for the relief of Jack O’Don- 
nell Graves; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 1207. A bill to exempt articles pur- 
chased for the use of volunteer fire com- 
panies from the manufacturer's excise tax 
imposed by chapter 29 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code; to thi Committee on Finance. 

S. 1208. A bill for the relief of Calvin D. 
Lynch & Son; W. Thomas Lockerman; Sud- 
lersville Supply Co.; George C. Moore and 
H. A. Moore; J. McKenny Willis & Son, Inc.; 
Hobbs & Jarman; and Royse R. Spring; and 

S. 1209 (by request). A bill for the relief of 
Peter August Escher; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself a= 
Mr. MALONE) : 

S. 1210. A bill to amend section 27 of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 159), an act 
making appropriations for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1917; to the Committee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

8.1211. A bill for the extension of ad- 
miralty jurisdiction; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG and Mr. FULBRIGHT 
each submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, respec- 
tively, to the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce 
individual income-tax payments, which 
were referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed. 


WATER-POLLUTION CONTROL— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me 
to the bill (S. 418) to provide for water- 
pollution-control activities in the United 
States Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes. I request that the 
amendments be referred to the commit- 
tee to which the original bill was re- 
ferred. j 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were received, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
providing for relief assistance to the 
people of countries devastated by war, 
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was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA—AMERICAN LET- 
TER OF THE WHALEY-EATON SERVICE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a reproduction of what is 
known as the American Letter of the 
oo Service, as of April 26, 

I do this because it contains a very 
realistic statement regarding conditions 
in Russia, which I think should be made 
a matter of record for public informa- 
tion. 

This comes from a staff representative 
of a very reliable service who has made 
first-hand investigations of the condi- 
tions which are discussed in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 

Wratey-Eaton SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 26, 1947. 

Dear Sm: 

1. Our staff representative at the Moscow 
Conference is the first American correspond- 
ent to return home with au uncensored pic- 
ture of Russia's position today. His views, 
based on travels within the great Moscow- 
Stalingrad-Leningrad triangle—the heart of 
the Russian homeland—are summarized be- 
low. They deal largely with economic and 
general living conditions and not high poli- 
cies, which Secretary Marshall will cover in 
his radio address. 

2. People: Russian individuals claim that 
20,000,000 people were lost in the war. This 
may be an exaggeration, but it is true that 
most heavy labor is now relegated to women 
and war prisoners; few young men are seen 
anywhere, and there are great numbers of 
cripples. Tuberculosis rates are fantastically 
high in ali the cities. Women appear more 
resistant in this respect than men. The Rus- 
sian people will require a generation or more 
to recover their vigor. 

8. Production: Production of civilian goods 
ceased entirely during the war and is being 
sacrificed to heavy-industry outputs now. 
But rehabilitation is slow. There has been 
little effort to clear up war damage, steel and 
machinery production goes forward in build- 
ings whose roofs are a sieve of bomb holes. 
Transportation and raw-materials shortages 
are unrelieved. Literally hundreds of Ger- 
man war plants were boxed up and carted 
away, but shortages of raw materials, of 
skilled labor and of technical know-how have 
prevented their use. Such machinery lies 
rusting in the fields alongside the railroads. 
A great tractor plant turns out only 35 fin- 
ished units a day. It was considered a great 
achievement when 600 automobiles were com- 
pleted for the use of conference delegations. 

4. It is ludicrous to think of Russia en- 
gaging in a major war with the western pow- 
ers. It has apparently much fine artillery 
and has developed a tank better than the 
best the Germans had. Military leaders have 
great faith in rockets. There are hints, too, 
of a secret biological weapon that would 
devastate an enemy. Nevertheless, the pro- 
duction and transportation facilities needed 
for modern warfare have yet to be built. The 
Russian man-in-the-street expresses amaze- 
ment that other countries have any fear of 
war until the economy is wholly rebuilt—in- 
cluding a new generation of young men. 

6. Transportation: The western world has 
no understanding of how utterly deficient are 
all forms of transportation in Russia. Rail 
equipment is poor, far out-of-date, and lim- 
ited in quantity. The crack Red Arrow takes 
14 hours to go from Moscow to Leningrad, an 
average speed of about 30 miles per hour. 
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Highway transportation is even worse, there 
are few roads, virtually none paved, and 
even in the major cities what paving there 
is consists of some asphalt but is mostly brick 
or cobblestones. The long periods of appar- 
ent inaction during the Russian victory drives 
in the latter stages of the war were due to 
lack of roads. Supplies moved up to the 
fronts slowly in cumbersome carts dragged by 
horses, oxen, or even manpower. The inland 
waterways system, though excellent in many 
respects, is correspondingly slow. 

6. Living conditions: A small hierarchy at 
the top has its automobiles, summer homes, 
good apartments, and ample food, but the 
vast majority of the Russians live in condi- 
tions approximating those of the American 
pioneer. Exploitation of the proletariat is 
almost as brutal as before the revolution, and 
the poor are just as poor. Living standards 
are low in every respect. The full time of at 
least one member of every family must be 
spent each day standing in line to make 
necessary food purchases. Average pay of 
700 rubles per month is insufficient to support 
a family. Consequently, either one member 
must hold two jobs, working 16 hours a day, 
or others must be gainfully employed. Even 
this buys only the bare necessities. The aver- 
age Russian is constantly harassed by crowded 
living conditions, long hours of work, and 
other hours spent laboriously going great dis- 
tances to and from work, by inadequate and 
unvarying diet, and by harsh police supervi- 
sion. 

7. Reconstruction: It is a common saying 
in Moscow that only the Kremlin has a roof 
which does not leak. Eight families will live 
in four basement rooms. Few efforts have 
been made at rebuilding the devastated cities, 
Stalingrad was 85 to 97 percent destroyed in 
its three major sections; it is only 5 percent 
rebuilt. Yet 300,000 people ure living in its 
ruins. Underground life breeds tuberculosis. 
Moreover, even in Moscow a high proportion 
of the individual buildings are log cabins; in 
the southern (Crimean) areas houses are of 
turf and thatch. All buildings, even those 
undamaged by war, are in a high state of de- 
cay. The Russians always used too much 
sand in their mortar. 

8. Background: Foreign observers feel that 
there has been little fundamental change in 
Russia or the Russians since Ivan the Ter- 
rible. The people live under a harsh feudal 
system, the government has grandiose plans 
for modernization, but this is a matter for 
generations, not years. What the leaders are 
ashamed of, they hide. Little news has fil- 
tered out respecting last year's crop failure in 
the Ukraine, but it was serious and thousands 
died of starvation. Visitors are given a few 
peeks at busy industrial plants, but no real 
opportunity to analyze production results. 
The people still live on promises of the 
Utopia, but the leaders, significantly, no 
longer promise ample supplies of civilian 
goods by any specific year. 

9. Inflation: Beyond the few basic rationed 
necessities, price levels in Russia are heavily 
inflated. Prices of nonrationed goods for sale 
at special stores bear no relation to produc- 
tion costs. Rubles have one value in one set 
of Government establishments, quite another 
in others. Thus, army officers of the rank of 
colonel and higher (including all top Govern- 
ment officials) are the only permitted cus- 
tomers at certain stores at which very low 
prices prevail. The ruble is valued officially 
at five to the dollar, but foreigners generally 
are allowed to exchange on a 12-for-1 basis; 
the real value seems to be somewhere around 
50 to the dollc>. Banks accept savings ac- 
counts, but individual checking accounts are 
unknown, - 

10. Comment: Conclusions from the fore- 
going are obvious. It will be years before 
Russia can wage a modern, aggressive war; 
the country is in desperate need of the very 
things the United States can supply and it 
is elementary that economic cooperation 
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with America should be the prime objective 
of the Kremlin’s diplomacy; communism is 
not democracy but is, on the contrary, a rigid 
caste system; a main purpose of the iron cur- 
tain is to conceal the deplorable conditions 
inside Russia, Molotoy and the higher offi- 
cials of the Soviet are much alike. 

They are “Oriental traders,” accustomed to 
haggling and completely distrustful of any- 
one else. They are characterized by slyness 
and untrustworthiness; their very effort 
must be to perpetuate their regime. 

11. Pressures: Some of his political advisers 
insisted up to the very last that the President 
use his New York speech of last Monday to 
lambast big business. This is reminiscent 
of the pressure employed 18 months ago to 
have him denounce industrial establishments 
as unconscionably greedy, on the grounds 
that President Roosevelt had promised to do 
so, postwar, in support of labor's wage de- 
mands. No was forthcoming that 
Roosevelt ever made such a commitment, and 
Truman not only refused to believe it, but 
would not have felt bound by it, anyhow. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR YOUNG 


Mr. YOUNG asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrecorp an address on 
rural electrification, delivered by him at the 
National Convention of REA Cooperatives, 
held at Spokane, Wash., April 24, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


WHAT IS AHEAD IN AVIATION?—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR BREWSTER 

[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “What Is Ahead in Aviation?” deliv- 
ered by him before the Advertising Club of 
Washington on April 29, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix. . 


PROGRAM OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY— 
ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


[Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article entitled “Denunciation of GOP 
and Program Comes Too Heavily and Too 
Early,” by Frank R. Kent, from the Washing- 
ton Star of April 30, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

TRYING TO DO TOO MUCH—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD-TELE- 
GRAM 
{Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to have 

printed in the Rrcorp an editorial relating to 

labor legislation entitled “Trying To Do Too 

Much,” from the New York World-Telegram 

of April 30, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix.] 

MR. WALLACE EXPLAINS — EDITORIAL 

FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


{Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitle “Mr. Wallace Explains,” from 
the Washington Post of April 30, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix. f 


THE NEED FOR HOUSING LEGISLATION— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recozp an editorial en- 

titled “To Ease the Housing Shortage: Pass 

These Bills,” published in the Philadelphia 

Inquirer of April 25, 1947, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR FOREIGN RELIEF— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 
[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Letting Marshall Down,” published 

in the Philadelphia Bulletin of May 1, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE TARIFF PROBLEM 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a discussion 
of the tariff problem by M. E. Cope and Ethel 
Browning, cf Idaho, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


UNITED NATIONS COMMITTEE ON FUTURE 
GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE 

[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a memoran- 
dum sent to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations for submission to the General 
Assenibly, prepared by the Nation Associates, 
the CIO, the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union, the Council for Democracy, 
the Church of Peace Union, and the Pro- 
gressive Citizens of America, which appears 
in the Appendix. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, as modified, proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
for himself, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Georce], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], to insert certain lan- 
guage on page 14, line 6, after the word 
“coerce.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
presentation of the pending bill, no ef- 
fort has been made by its proponents to 
place before the Senate the history of the 
long and bitter conflict between labor 
and management which culminated in 
the system of laws now on the statute 
books regulating labor-management re- 
lations. The labor laws which are now 
in force regulating the relations between 
labor and management did not spring up 
overnight. They are not the product of 
the New Deal. They grew up under many 
national administrations, both Demo- 
cratic and Republican. The history of 
the emergence of American labor from 
the rule of the jungle—the fight of labor 
to establish its right in our American 
economy—shows a long and painful de- 
velopment. 

Yet by the pending bill it is proposed 
in one fell swoop to emasculate and in 
some instances completely wipe out of 
existence labor’s vital safeguards which 
were won after years of patient effort 
and sacrifice. 

The bill, of course, is dressed up with 

Many pious protestations and expressions 
of good intentions. It is stated in the 
bill that its purpose is the elimination 
of the causes of industrial strife, the 
promotion of industrial peace, and the 
removal of barriers to interstate com- 
merce. In the face of present economic 
trends threatening defiation, unemploy- 
ment, and great national danger, the 
purposes stated should be the hope and 
aim of every American. 

But, Mr. President, I am convinced 
that the bill in its present form will not 
achieve the purposes expressed by its 
proponents. I say this because it ignores 
the underlying causes of industrial strife 
and sorely needed constructive ap- 
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proaches to industrial peace. I say this, 
too, because the net effect of its provi- 
sions is to indict the organized workers 
of the United States, and hold them re- 
sponsible for many of our postwar dis- 
locations, including the present inflation. 
I say this also for the reason that by its 
very language it is designed to weaken 
and render ineffective the large body of 
wisely planned legislation which, with 
great pains, has been built up over the 
years and which brought to an end the 
strife and bloodshed which widely pre- 
vailed in an earlier period. 

Before the proposed legislation was 
introduced, the country was deluged with 
propaganda to lay the foundation for a 
program of vindictive legislation. It was 
sought to create in the public mind the 
idea that labor failed effectively to per- 
form its patriotic duty in the war; that 
labor has set up a monopoly and a dic- 
tatorship in the United States, and that 
it is responsible for the present economic 
inflation and threatened collapse of our 
economic system. 

This propaganda has sought to create 
the impression that in the postwar pe- 
riod labor has willfully precipitated 
wholly unwarranted strikes and has 
made unjustified demands for wage in- 
creases destructive of the national wel- 
fare. It has left entirely out of con- 
sideration the serious disadvantage 
workers have suffered through the 
break-down of price controls and the 
tremendous increase in living costs. 

Mr. President, these harsh and un- 
founded charges are resented by the 
workers of the country. They feel that 
they are being made the victims of a 
vicious scheme to weaken and under- 
mine their strength and render them 
powerless effectively to assert and defend 
their rights in the bargaining processes. 
Of course, we have had disputes and 
strikes growing out of wage demands 
since the war ended, but they have clear- 
ly been the result of economic condi- 
tions. No intelligent person can say 
that these industrial disputes have arisen 
because labor and management want 
them, Certainly they do not occur, as 
the pending bill would have us believe, 
because labor is unreasonable and mo- 
nopolistic. 

No Senator on this side of the aisle will 
dispute that there is need of some cor- 
rective legislation. At the last session of 
Congress I and many of my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle expressed a desire, 
as we have at this session, to cooperate 
in working out sound legislative reforms 
designed to render justice and equity to 
both labor and management. In the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee of 
the Senate, while this bill was under 
study, the minority members indicated a 
desire to assist in writing a bill which 
would carry into effect the President’s 
proposals for a fair, reasonable, and 
sound program of remedial labor leg- 
islation. 

In his message to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 6, 1947, the President recom- 
mended: 

We should enact legislation to correct cer- 
tain abuses and to provide additional govern- 
mental assistance in bargaining. But we 
should also concern ourselves with the basic 
causes of labor-management difficulties, 
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The President outlined certain imme- 
diate steps to be taken, which will be 
discussed later during the consideration 
of this bill. 

We all agree with the committee ma- 
jority that legislation is desirable to 
remedy a number of evils which have de- 
veloped, such as jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts; that something 
should be done about Nation-wide strikes 
in vital industries affecting the public 
interests. 

We also agree that there should be 
some regulation of the right of super- 
visors to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with their employers, providing 
they do not belong to the union to which 
the production employees belong, or to 
any organization under the domination 
or control of a union to which the pro- 
duction employees belong. It should be 
admitted, however, that the long history 
of successful union activities on the part 
of supervisors in many industries refutes 
any suspicion of conflict with or betrayal 
of employers on the part of such super- 
visors; and that to outlaw such organ- 
izations will only lead to industrial un- 
rest. When the bill was before the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, I sup- 
ported many provisions designed to clar- 
ify and improve the collective-bargaining 
processes. 

But, Mr. President, I reject the extreme 
features of this bill as destructive of in- 
dustrial peace. Industrial disputes do 
not occur because leaders of labor or 
management want them. They do not 
occur, as the bill would seem to have us 
believe, because the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has three members rather 
than seven; or because mediation is car- 
ried on by a Conciliation Service in the 
Department of Labor rather than by a 
Mediation Service outside it, nor because 
some employers claim they are deprived 
of the right of free speech. These are 
not the causes of strikes, neither are the 
cures for strikes so simple, 

There are those who speak of strikes 
as though they believed that workers 
like to strike. Such a notion is utterly 
without foundation, but, unfortunately, 
propaganda has led many people to be- 
lieve this fiction. In any strike, be it 
successful or unsuccessful, it is the work- 
ers who suffer most. Workers do not 
forego their wages and jeopardize the 
welfare of their families for light or 
capricious reasons. To them, a strike is 
a matter of utmost urgency, to be under- 
taken only for the most compelling rea- 
sons. 

Those reasons can be summed up in 
one word, “insecurity,” the fear of want; 
the fear of unemployment; the fear of 
illness; the fear of industrial accidents; 
the fear of an impoverished old age; yes, 
and the fear that there is a movement on 
foot to break the the unions which have 
accomplished so much toward the ex- 
pansion of industry and improvement of 
the standards of living of American 
workers, 

The Congress must not make the mis- 
take of making light of these fears. 
They hang over the American workman 
as a constant threat to his security and 
the security of his family. During the 
Democratic administration since 1933, 
a start was made toward removing some 
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of those fears; but only a start; yet, that 
start constituted a major contribution 
to improved labor-management rela- 
tions. 

The President has repeatedly called 
on the Congress to expand and mod- 
ernize our social security, health, and 
welfare system; but his recommendations 
have gone unheeded. 

When the average factory worker sees 
his earnings fall, as they did in 1945, from 
$47.50 to $40.77, in a few months, while 
the cost of living crept upward, is it any 
wonder that he tries to protect the stand- 
ard of living of himself and his family 
by any legitimate means? Let the stat- 
isticians tell him that his wages were 
still higher than in 1939; he remembers 
that in 1939 there were 8,000,000 workers 
unemployed, with poverty and suffering 
in every corner of the land. He knows 
that $47.50 buys many things for his 
wife and children that $40 will not buy. 

When the average worker sees the cost 
of living rise, as it did in 1946, by 15 per- 
cent in a few months, while his earnings 
rose only half as much, is it any wonder 
that he looks to a second round of wage 
increases to restore his lost purchasing 
power? Critics of workers’ wage de- 
mands may tell him to wait for prices to 
come down, but he knows that he lives 
today by what his wages will buy today. 

Last year, the coal miners were severely 
criticized on the floor of the Senate for 
demanding, through collective bargain- 
ing, a health and welfare fund. Since 
then, we have seen the tragedy of Cen- 
tralia. We have heard a report by an 
admiral of the Navy describing the 
shocking neglect of health conditions in 
many of the Nation’s mining communi- 
ties. This comes as no surprise to those 
of us who for years have advocated mod- 
ern health and welfare legislation for this 
country. But the Congress has neglected 
to pass such legislation. 

Is it any wonder that the miners strike 
against such conditions? And what so- 
lution is offered to the country? Noth- 
ing to improve the health and welfare of 
the miners, or to assure their safety; but 
a prohibition is demanded against col- 
lective bargaining for health and wel- 
fare funds. As though that would in- 
sure industrial peace. 

Today, the American workman hears 
on every hand rumors of pending “re- 
cession” or “depression.” He hears it 
freely predicted that unemployment will 
rise—but maybe “only a few million.” 
Is it any wonder if he takes the short 
view, if he demands increased earnings 
now, when industry is earning fabulous 
profits, rather than wait for the fulfill- 
ment of shadowy promises when prices 
come down? And businessmen, too, al- 
though profits are now high, ask them- 
selves how long it will last, and whether 
they will be able to pay next year the 
wage increases they grant now. And 
what solution is offered to us? Nothing 
to forestall depression; nothing to stabi- 
lize our economy, or tocushion the shocks 
of depression when it comes; nothing to 
broaden or strengthen the protection 
against unemployment, sickness, or the 
poverty of old age. Merely a fruitless 
effort to blame all our postwar ills on the 
workers of the Nation; merely a reck- 
less attack on the so-called monopoly of 
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labor; merely a program to hamstring 
the unions and weaken their efforts to 
bargain collectively for what they can- 
not secure individually. As though that 
would insure industrial peace. 

This is the central issue in manage- 
ment-labor relations. Management is 
uncertain of the future of demand, ap- 
prehensive c? high costs and high prices, 
fearful of committing itself to produc- 
tion, price and wage policies based on 
sustained demand. Labor is insecure in 
the face of rising living costs and 
shrunken purchasing power, fearful that 
a recession may lead to unemployment. 
There are the basic causes of industrial 
disputes, and in this sense, full employ- 
ment with maximum production and 
purchasing power should be both the ob- 
jective and the solution of management- 
labor relations. 

Nearly a year ago, in addressing the 
Senate when the Case bill was under con- 
sideration, I pointed out that the ordeal 
of war is invariably followed by a pain- 
ful period of reconversion to peace. I 
reminded the Senate that the years 1919 
and 1920 were filled with labor strife 
and economic disorder. As a matter of 
fact, there were nearly as many strikes, 
involving nearly as many workers in 1919 
as in 1945-46, although the number of 
workers organized in unions was far 
smaller. I pointed out that if we had 
been wise and more foresighted, we would 
have profited by that hard lesson. We 
would have provided means for helping 
labor to reconvert to postwar conditions 
as we provided libera] means, at the cost 
of billions of dollars to the Government, 
for helping business to reconvert. 

But we did not. On the contrary, with 
haste that was reminiscent of the regime 
of so-called normalcy in the 1920’s, we 
cast aside our responsibility for an or- 
derly return to a peacetime economy. 
While we were still in the throes of in- 
dustrial strife over wages, we ignored 
the President’s warnings and proceeded 
to cripple price control beyond recogni- 
tion and beyond recovery. It is not my 
purpose here to retrace the dreary his- 
tory of the collapse of price control, 
When it became evident that control was 
fatally weakened by the action of the 
Congress, goods were withheld from the 
market in the expectation that they 
would command higher prices later on. 
Black-market operators became bolder. 
It became evident that controls were no 
longer workable and the President reluc- 
tantly ordered them abandoned. 

What happened then was the most un- 
restrained burst of price increases that 
we have any record of in this country. 
The cost of living shot up 15 percent in 
6 months—two and one-half times as 
much as in the preceding 3 years. 
Wholesale prices rose 25 percent in the 
same 6 months—nearly three times as 
much as in the preceding 3 years. Not 
only meat—which some people seem to 
regard as a luxury in this land of plenty— 
but bread and milk, and clothing prices, 
rose sharply. Bread is up 35 percent in 
a year; milk 25 percent; and clothing 
20 percent. Incomes did not rise as fast, 
so there was nothing for people to do 
but to buy less. Now we see the result: 
8 percent less food is being bought now 
than a year ago; 10 to 15 percent less 
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milk; 15 percent less clothing and other 
soft goods. By wrecking price con- 
trol, we have literally taken food out of 
the mouths of our people. 

I remember the prophecies of those 
who argued for abandoning controls. 
“Let prices go,” they said. “They will go 
up for a while, and then come down as 
supply catches up with demand.” Well, 
supplies are at an all-time high and so 
are prices. Half of the prophecy was 
right. When controls were lifted, prices 
did go up, faster than they had ever 
gone up before, and then they went up 
some more, And while wages were rising 
slowly, in hopeless pursuit of relief from 
high prices, profits soared as never before 
in time of peace. 

Let those who. would try to blame the 
price increases on labor’s modest wage 


gains have a look at the profit state- 


ments of the various industrial corpora- 
tions. The profits of the last part of 
1946 show that it was not wages that 
sent prices up. The profits of indus- 
trial corporations before taxes in the 
fourth quarter were approximately one- 
third of the wages of all industrial 
workers. Now add to all this the fact 
that the profits in the first quarter of 
1947 are so much larger than those of 
1946 that conservative business journals 
have referred to them as embarrassing. 

As the consequence of these fantastic 
increases in prices and profits, we are 
now faced with the threat of recession. 
In his economic report to the Congress 
in January, the President said: 

Chief among the unfavorable factors is 
the marked decline in real purchasing power 
of great numbers of consumers, resulting 
from the large price increases in the second 
half of last year. Maximum production and 
employment this year would yield a sub- 
stantial increase in the available supply of 
consumer goods and services, especially in 
the area of durable goods. This requires 
higher real purchasing power to take the 
goods off the market. 

If prices and wage adjustments are not 
made and made soon enough—there is dan- 
ger that consumer buying will falter, orders 
to manufacturers will decline, production 
will drop, and unemployment. will grow un- 
less consumers resort to large additional bor- 
rowing and use of past savings to buy the 
increased supply of goods. These temporary 
expedients are limited in power and even if 
available would merely postpone the day 
of reckoning. 


Recently he has repeated that warn- 
ing in even more emphatic terms. Busi- 
nessmen are repeating it to each other, 
as they wait for the storm to break. 
And yet prices continue to rise. 

Should we expect American workmen 
to sit supinely by and fail to assert their 
rights? Indeed no. That is not the way 
of a free people. Workers have sought 
through their unions to redress their 
grievances through collective bargaining. 
They have asked for increased wages to 
meet increased prices and costs of living, 
As the worker sees the situation, indus- 
try, after a long period of high prices, 
had bulging treasuries while labor was 
being forced to live on a thin diet due to 
lack of adequate wages. 

Yet, in seeking to find relief from some 
of these problems, labor is attacked by 
some groups as unpatriotic; labor is be- 
ing denounced as a vicious monopoly 
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seeking to disrupt and destroy our Amer- 
ican system ard substitute in its stead 
labor dictatorship. 

But I tell the Senate this is a misread- 
ing of the facts. The danger to free en- 
terprise in our country comes not from 
labor but from misguided industrial 
management which fails to recognize and 
improve its human relations with the 
public—that is its workers and its custo- 
mers as human beings. 

As long ago as 1938, the editorial 
columns of Fortune magazine preached a 
pretty good sermon on this subject. 
That magazine pointed out that Ameri- 
can business, while asserting its rights, 
has been overlooking some of its respon- 
sibilities. In the June 1938 issue of For- 
tune magazine, I find the following: 


The fact is that in operating the capi- 
talist economy, American business has con- 
sistently misappropriated the principles of 
democracy. American business has made 
use of those prirciples to its own enormous 
profit, bu‘ it has failed entirely to grasp the 
social implications of its profit making. As 
representing the capitalist economy, business 
has an obligation to build a workable eco- 
nomic system. But by 1932, it was evident 
that it had failed to do this. It had failed, 
and it has since failed to provide them 
with a livelihood, to say nothing of demo- 
cratic opportunity. And in so failing it has 
created a class of persons for whom income 
and sustenance are more immediately im- 
portant than the preservation of those po- 
litical assumptions upon which business 
grew to power. 

So, in the break-down of the economics of 
free capitalism, business is confronted with 
a realistic political fact: Namely that a ma- 
jority of the American people, with the 
penniless third as a nucleus, are beginning 
to measure the virtue of their Government 
mainly in terms of the guaranties it makes 
concerning their income. 

The path ahead of American business is 
indeed a narrow path but it is perfectly 
clear. If the principles of democracy and of 
private enterprise are to be preserved, it is 
evident that private enterprise must admit 
into its affairs, as representative of the peo- 
ple, a government profoundly concerned 
with the successful operation of the economic 
system. 

It should in the uture be the object of 
business not to obstruct Government inter- 
vention at any cost, but to see to it that the 
intervening Government is enlightened in 
economic matters. 


Commenting on the foregoing editorial 
from Fortune, the Washington Daily 
News of May 24, 1938. said: 


Even though Fortune will be charged with 
being a traitor to its class and with picking 
on a sick man, we think that the more of 
those in business who read the article, the 
better it will be. 

Business in this country today is divided 
into two groups. One, and unfortunately the 
smaller, has come to realize that the world 
does move: that the only thing certain in life 
is change; that we are 20 years behind Eng- 
land for example, in accepting such prin- 
ciples as collective bargaining and social 
security, and that to go against the tide is to 
drown. The other is the nostalgic delega- 
tion, dreaming of the good old days, yearn- 
ing for the high-collared past, hating Roose- 
velt but not realizing that Roosevelt after 
all is just a potent sign of the times, and 
serving on the committees that write the 
resolutions at the annual meetings of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

If the first group could only get busy and 
vocal to the extent of selling the second 
that it’s time to wake up, the futile fight be- 
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tween business and government might be 
turned into an harmonious advance toward 
better days and finer democracy. 


But, Mr. President, instead of recog- 
nizing the need of sound labor-manage- 
ment relations and aiding in the 
strengthening of the bargaining proc- 
esses which have been set up in this 
country, there are some in this country, 
aided and abetted by the National Manu- 
facturers Association, seeking to encour- 
age the passage of drastic labor laws 
which will crush, or at least seriously 
cripple, labor organizations. While we 
see these forces at work, we also observe 
the continued advance of industria] con- 
centration and dangerous monopolistic 
practices which threaten our system of 
free enterprise. 

As the Federal Trade Commission stat- 
ed on July 1, 1946, to the House Small 
Business Committee: 

In the opinion of the Commission, the 
present, and still growing, concentration of 
economic power in the United States consti- 
tutes today’s greatest domestic challenge to 
the American theory of competitive enter- 
prise, and, along with it, ul that is embodied 
in the meaning of the somewhat intangible. 
but nonetheless real, meaning of “the Amer- 
ican way of life” and “freedom of economic 
enterprise.” * * Large corporate con- 
solidations make cooperation within each 
industry or trade group easier and lead in- 
evitably to. cartel organizations in America 
as well as Europe We do not have 
to wait years (when it may be too late to 
take corrective action) for a practical demon- 
stration of the effects of cartelization on our 
economic and political life. The experience 
in Europe, which will be repeated here if 
monopoly is not adequately controlled, is 
spread on the record for all to see. The 
story of the supergovernment of I. G. Farben 
is a good example of what can happen here. 

Also private supergovernment in industry 
leads almost inevitably to political super- 
government, 


Let me cite a few facts, as reported to 
the Senate Small Business Committee, 
on how far concentration of economic 
control had gone prior to the outbreak 
of the war: 


1. The 45 largest transportation corpora- 
tions owned 92 percent of all the transpor- 
tation facilities of the country, 

2. The 40 largest public-utility corpora- 
tions owned more than 80 percent of the 
public-utility facilities. 

3. The country’s 20 largest banks held 27 
percent of the total loans and investments of 
all the banks. 

4. The largest life-insurance companies 
accounted for over 81.5 percent of all the 
assets of all life-insurance companies. 

5. The 200 largest nonfinancial corpora- 
tions owned about 55 percent of all the assets 
of all the nonfinancial corporations in the 
country. * 

6. One- tenth of 1 percent of all the corpo- 
rations owned 52 percent of the total corpo- 
rate assets. 

7. One-tenth of 1 percent of all the corpo- 
rations earned 50 percent of the total cor- 
porate assets. 

8. Less than 4 percent of all the manufac- 
turing corporations earned 84 percent of all 
the net profits of all manufacturing 
corporations. 

9. No less than 33 percent of the total 
value of all manufactured products was pro- 
duced under conditions where the four larg- 
est producers of each individual product ac- 
counted for over 75 percent of the total 
United States output. 
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10. More than 57 percent of the total value 
of manufactured products was produced 
under conditions where the four largest pro- 
ducers of each product turned out over 50 
percent of the total United States output 

11. One-tenth of 1 percent of all the firms 
in the country in 1939 employed 500 or more 
workers and accounted for 40 percent of all 
the nonagricultural employment in the 
country. 

12. In manufacturing, 1.1 percent of all 
the firms employed 500 or more workers and 
accounted for 48 percent of all the manu- 
facturing employment in the country. 

13. One-third of the industrial-research 
personne! were employed by 13 companies, 
Two-thirds of the research workers were 
employed by 140 companies, and the remain- 
ing third were employed by 1,582 concerns. 
About 150,000 industrial corporations were 
without research laboratories. 


These statistics are found in the report 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation 
to the Senate Special Committee To 
Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, entitled “Economic Concentration 
and World War II.“ 

This concentration was still further’ 
increased during the war years. In 1939 
firms with less than 50 employees ac- 
counted for but 34 percent of all the em- 
ployees of American trade and industry 
and for 30 percent of the dollar value 
of the total pay roll. By 1943 the share 
of these small] firms had shrunk to 25 
percent of all employees and 19 percent 
of the total pay roll. On the other 
hand, in 1939 firms with over 1,000 em- 
ployees accounted for 30 percent of the 
total employment and 36 percent of the 
total pay roll of American trade and 
industry. 

By 1943 these figures had risen to 44 
and 53 percent, respectively. The re- 
port of the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration which I referred to a moment ago 
states: 

It is clear that during the war these large 
companies have come to dominate not only 
American manufacturing but the entire 
economy as a whole. 


And now big business is using its war- 
increased strength to attain still greater 
concentration of power. As recently re- 
ported by the Federal Trade Commission, 
over 1,800 formerly independent com- 
petitive firms in the manufacturing and 
mining industries with assets valued at 
$4,100,000,C00 have disappeared as a 
ae of mergers and acquisitions since 
1940. 


The merger movement— 


Says the report— 
has been particularly pronounced since VJ- 
day. In the fourth quarter of 1945 it reached 
the highest level in the last decade and a 
half, and the trend is continuing at a rela- 
tively high level. 


The Federal Trade Commission report 
goes on to say: 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
the current merger movement lies in the 
fact that most of the actions have consisted 
of the acquisition of small companies by 
large corporations. 


In this connection, Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Post this 
morning an article discussing the same 
subject. I refer to a column by Mr. 
Marquis Childs, which I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GROWTH OF INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLY 


(By Marquis Childs) 

The visitor from Mars—and if we accept 
the word of our more romantic scientists, he 
may be here any day now—is bound to find 
many puzzling contradictions on our troubled 
planet. Here in the United States he is cer- 
tain to be confused by the way in which the 
word “monopoly” is bandied back and forth. 

It figures largely in the drive for restric- 
tive labor legislation. The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is spending a great 
deal of money on advertisements hitting at 
industry-wide bargaining. The public is 
being told that this is a monopoly of a little 
clique of labor leaders. 

But, curiously enough, at the same time, 
we find the NAM growing red in the face with 
anger at anyone who dares to say that mo- 
nopoly in the ownership of business is grow- 
ing at a new and accelerated pace. It is only 
“left-wingers” and “collectivists” who would 
dare to say such a thing. 

Specifically, Earl Bunting, head of NAM, 
attacks a report issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Now, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is a respectable old-line agency that 
existed long before the New Deal was ever 
heard of, Yet Bunting interprets the report 
as sinister evidence that the PTC has been 
captured by left-wingers.“ 

The NAM president has chosen an odd 
way to refute the FTC report on the growth 
of monopoly. He, or his economists for him, 
takes the number of corporations that have 
been absorbed by merger since 1940 and com- 
pares it with the total number of business 
firms. Thus he reaches the conclusion that, 
at this rate, it would take a thousand years 
to monopolize American industry and there- 
fore we are perfectly safe. 

In so doing, he ignores the major con- 
clusion of the report. That was the fact 
that the 1,800 companies which were merged 
with larger companies represented 5 percent 
of the total value of all manufacturing cor- 
porations. Most of those mergers took place 
in the last 2 or 3 years. 

The total number of companies is not the 
important point. The important point is 
that 5 percent, which is not to be derided as 
the bogey of left-wingers and collectivists, 
Five percent is a sizable chunk of our econ- 
omy. The threat of merger and absorption 
is a very real one to thousands of smaller 
businesses throughout the country. 

Name calling is so silly and futile. It is 
always the last resort of a man with a bad 
case or & bad conscience, 

Senator Josy C. O'MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming, is no left-winger. He has been fighting 
for the past 10 years to keep the free-enter- 
prise system free by keeping it competitive. 
He has had the courage to say that the giant 
corporations are in reality collectivism—a 
kind of private socialism. And being wise in 
the ways of pelitics and human behavior, he 
knows that private socialism will sooner or 
later in a democracy become public socialism. 

O’'Manongey and Representative ESTES 
KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, have a bill before 
Congress which would stop one of the loop- 
holes in our antitrust laws. The law, as it 
stands today, says that one corporation may 
not acquire the stock of another where that 
would help to create a monopoly. It says 
nothing about acquiring the physical assets— 
plants and machines—-of another corporation. 

Most of the mergers in recent years have 
been by the latter method. The O’Mahoney- 
Kefauver bill would close that gap. 

If Congress is going to attack the labor 
monopoly by law, as the NAM wants, then 
Congress cannot very well ignore the monop- 
oly that exists in many fields of business. 
There seems to me to be little point in argu- 
ing which monopoly came first. Industry- 
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wide bargaining may have grown up because 
of the existence of industry-wide trade as- 
sociations and industry-wide price-fixing. 
But like the argument over which came first, 
the chicken or the egg, this is irrelevant. 

“Now is the time,” said NAM President 
Bunting, “to clean out the system changers 
from the temple of government.” As Sena- 
tor O’Manoney sees it, the system changers 
are those who would monopolize all business 
and thereby prepare the way for the all- 
dominant state. 


Mr. MURRAY. Nearly three-fourths 
of the total number of firms which have 
disappeared since 1940 have been ab- 
sorbed by larger corporations with assets 
of more than $5,000,000. The Federal 
Trade Commission report concludes: 

The figures indicate conclusively that the 
major impetus behind the current merger 
movement had been the desire of giant cor- 
porations to consolidate their wartime gains 
and to expand the scope of their domination 
through acquisitions of smaller, independent 
enterprise. 


It is this type of monopoly, not the so- 
called labor monopoly, which is the great 
menace now confronting our free-enter- 
prise system. 

On February 17, 1947, on the floor of 
the Senate, this menace to our country 
was commented on by the able Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'Manoney] in con- 
nection with pending legislation seeking 
to protect our free-enterprise system, 
when he said: 

Everybody agrees that the concentration of 
economic power is a menance to what we 
popularly call the American way of life, but 
the concentration of economic power pro- 
ceeds year by year, month by month, and 
even day by day. 


The magazine America, a publication 
noted for its fairness and impartiality in 
treating public questions, under date of 
April 26, 1947, says: 

When you stop to think of it, this is an 
astonishing phenomenon in a country whose 
businessmen worship at the shrine of free en- 
terprise and whose legislators are never too 
busy to spare time for the problems of small 
business. It is doubly astonishing these days 
when there is so much righteous talk in in- 
dustrial circles about the huge labor monop- 
olies which are strangling the country, and 
so much fear about the spread of collectivism 
abroad. Ycu would think that this com- 
petition-conscious country would be excep- 
tionally sensitive right now to the first faint 
signs of monopoly, that the press would be 
alert to expose and condemn the slightest 
tendency toward anticompetitive amalgama- 
tions, that politicians would be trust-busting 
up and down the Middle West as in days gone 
by, raising the specter of Wall Street. 


Mr. President, I think it is clear that 
if labor has become “big” it is not for the 
purpose of destroying our American sys- 
tem and substituting in its stead a labor 
dictatorship. On the contrary, labor 
has been obliged to grow in size and 
strength in order to survive—in order to 
cope with big business and to maintain 
democratic rights for workers in in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, this is a subject which 
has been before the country for many 
years. Back in 1938, when we were going 
through a recession, the magazine For- 
tune made a study of the problem of 
the growth of monopoly in America and 
pointed out the great dangers which 
confronted us in this field. An article 
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on the subject is found in Fortune maga- 
zine for June 1938, entitled “Business 
and Government.” It proposes that the 
trend should be reversed and that means 
should be found to bring about a de- 
centralization of business in the United 
States. It reads as follows: 


BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT—A DIVISION OF 
INDUSTRY INTO SMALLER UNITS MIGHT 
RESULT IN SOME SURPRISING PROFITS 
In the progress nf mankind there are times 

for everything. There was a time for the 
Dark Ages. another for the Renaissance, an- 
other for an industrial revolution. There was 
& time for the building of America, for the 
creation of bigger markets and bigger pay 
rolls, and, inevitably, bigger industrial units. 
And that is our time. In our time men 
have been conditioned to the idea of big- 
ness. They believe that to grow big is almost 
of necessity to progress. They believe that 
the expansion of American enterprise neces- 
sarily involves the corporate expansion of 
its units. And they are taught that the 
corporate expansion of the units should re- 
sult in bigger profits, individually and to 
the economy as a whole. 

But it is possible to question this: not 
that our time has been wrong, but that 
it may be time for something else. It may 
be time to reexamine our ideas of progress 
in the light of where we wish to go. It 
may be time to weigh the notion that there 
is some necessary connection between eco- 
nomic expansion and corporate bigness, It 
may be time to wonder whether profits and 
the national income would not be bigger 
if the corporate units of industry were not 
so big. 

Consider what has been happening. 

American business was founded upon the 
principle of free competition, maintained 
through free markets. But during the era 
of bigness, when American business was, 80 
to speak, winding up. the units of business 
became so big that they developed a fear 
of price wars; they dared not compete against 
themselves, and no one dared to compete 
against them. There consequently emerged 
the superunits — well-defined industrial 
groups whose members act in concert and 
whose aim is not price competition but. on 
the contrary, price stabilization. The efforts 
of the superunit produce the reverse effect 
of the competitive effort. When the mar- 
ket falls off the superunit tries to keep prices 
up. And often it does not consider it ad- 
visable to lower prices until recovery actually 
sets in. 

Now, this technique of bigness, involving 
the artificial control of prices and other 
basic factors, is a collectivist technique. 
And the operation of the collectivist tech- 
nique has created for business a precarious 
situation. Business has carried collectivism 
so far in its private affairs that its affairs are 
no longer private, but by the bigness of their 
impact, public. It is untenable, indeed, to 
suppose that the policies of the steel industry 
with regard to prices, production, and em- 
ployment are strictly private matters. These 
policies involve directly 570,000 employees, 
$976,000,000 of annual pay rolls, and a $5,- 
000,000,000 investment, They have reper- 
cussions throughout most of business, affect- 
ing ut least remotely millions of people and 
eventually the entire economy. But inas- 
much as they impinge upon and invade the 
sphere of public welfare, they impinge upon 
and invade the functicns of Government. 
By its very office, Government must inter- 
vene. And the method of intervention which 
is easiest and most obvious, and which was 
encouraged during NIRA days by business- 
men themselves, is the method of direct reg- 
ulation—of price, for instance, of produc- 
tion, of profit itself. 

Thus collectivism in industry begets col- 
lectivism in Government, And if this is not 
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collectivism as practiced in the so-called col- 
lectivist states, it is only a couple of theo- 
retical steps removed from it. Carried to its 
extreme, it means the downfall of the econ- 
omy upon which American business has 
been reared; the perversion of the demo- 
cratic order; the destruction of the right to 
risk and profit; and—all too easily—the loss 
of those civil liberties that are at present 
based upon the principle of the limitation 
of governmental power. 

Last month, in the New Deal: Second 
Time Round, Fortune predicted that new 
forces within the administration were about 
to assert themselves. They began to assert 
themselves, indeed, while the February is- 
sue was on the presses, and they have since 
become known as the New Deal’s antimo- 
nopoly program. From the beginning, the 
precise nature of this program has been am- 
biguous, and the purpose of the two business- 
and-Government articles in this issue (What 
Do They Mean: Monopoly? and Robert H. 
Jackson) is to clear up the ambiguity as 
far as possible. Whether the program will 
result in any immediate moves it is impos- 
sible to predict—indeed, it would seem that 
the only prediction that can safely be made 
concerning the New Deal at present is that 
it will sooner or later have to spend a great 
deal of money. But even if antimonopoly 
is merely a program for the long pull; even 
if its immediate results turn out to be noth- 
ing more substantial than a congressional 
investigation for the preparation of legisla- 
tion and the streamlining of the antitrust 
laws, it merits the attention of business, 
For the basic purpose of the program is to 
stop the progress of collectivism and to turn 
business back to the democratic, competitive 
order. Only thus, it is argued, can Govern- 
ment also return to its original, democratic 
principles. 

But here it is necessary to state flatly that 
any scheme to break down American indus- 
try into smaller units must inevitably fail if 
it cannot show a profit. This has been the 
trouble all along with Government police- 
manship. It is true that businessmen must 
operate within the limitations of the public 
welfare; but they must also and simulta- 
neously operate within the limitations of the 
profit-and-loss statement. The businessman 
is of necessity uncooperative toward those 
regulations that disregard the logic of profits, 
or that limit so severely (and he might add, 
unfairly) the possibility of profits that the 
capital with which he is entrusted is in 
danger. This is a principle that men sitting 
in their offices in Washington are prone to 
underrate, with the result that the laws they 
promulgate cause misunderstanding, fear, 
uneasiness, resentment, and elaborate eva- 
sions that reach the goal—i. e., profit—by 
devious and even underground means. 

But with this point firmly in mind it is 
permissible to inquire whether business could 
conceivably profit by a transformation of 
itself. And the answer, of necessity perfunc- 
tory within the present limitations of space, 
would seem to be that some of it could. If 
the winding-up process of the last 70 years 
has been an extremely profitable process, 
there is no reason to suppose that an un- 
winding process could not be profitable too. 
Indeed, the greatest obstacle in visualizing 
the possibilities inherent in such a reversal 
of the economy would seem to lie chiefly 
in a habit of mind that has conditioned every 
businessman to think of mergers as inevi- 
tably more profitable than the sum of their 
constituent units. 

There is no question but that this has 
often proved to be true. The making of a 
merger on paper is one of the most exciting 
games in the world just becausc the potential 
increase in profit is enormous, Comparative 
balance sheets show that inventories, cash, 
and fixed-asset requirements for one big com- 
pany would be considerably less than for 
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several small ones. Expenses can be slashed 
everywhere—on paper. Managements can 
be unified, buying can be done in quantity, 
distribution can be made more efficient. It 
all yields wonderful copy for the prospectus 
writer. But the enthusiast forgets how many 
mergers have failed to work, and how many 
more have succeeded only after 10 or 15 
yeras of disappointing earnings. In 1919 
Arthur S. Dewing examined 35 industrial 
mergers and showed that, after 10 years of 
operations, the average earnings of 22 of them 
were less than the previous combined earn- 
ings of their constituent units. Only four 
of them realized promoters’ estimates in their 
first year of operation, and only two of these 
kept the record unblemished for 10 years. 
Dewing's table is too old to be taken liter- 


ally today, and unhappily the depression’ 


makes a fair examination of recent mergers 
extremely difficult. But the principle is 
clear that few mergers do what they are sup- 
posed to do. There may be water in the 
capitalization. Management trouble may 
develop; management loses contact, becomes 
impersonalized and confused, indulges in 
grandiose schemes and unprofitable ap- 
pendages. Almost certainly some of the 
units develop losses, and these are carried for 
years because of some special situation in 
the capital structure, or because the com- 
pany is obligated, or maybe just because the 
management refuses to admit defeat. These 
losing units suck up the earnings. The re- 
turn on invester capital dwindles from a 
projected 10 percent to 5, to 3, maybe to less 
than 1; and if in the meantime a big funded 
debt has been acquired, the company may 
become ossified—a problem child of the ex- 
pansion economy. 

In an accompanying article the prob- 
lem of bigness is discussed from the point 
of view of Government, and the various 
schemes there suggested for breaking up 
bigness are Government schemes. But the 
theme here is not that of Government, 
but of business. And the standard here sug- 
gested is simply the profit standard. If 
American industry should undertake to un- 
wind itself it would naturally begin with 
the unprofitable enterprises. Speaking 
theoretically, there seems to be no good rea- 
son why General Motors, for example, should 
be in the business of vacuum cleaners and 
the business of electric refrigerators, besides 
the automobile business. But General Mo- 
tors makes a handsome profit, and hence, 
strictly from the business point of view, the 
burden of proof lies on him who argues that 
it ought to be broken up. On the other 
hand, there are a number of big combines 
that have not shown decent earnings for 
years. Their preferred stocks may be in 
arrears from $20 to $60; they yield nothing 
to the investor; their very size is a liability. 
Companies in this fix are hereby invited to 
examine themselves, to see whether every- 
body concerned would not profit if they were 
unmerged into their constituent parts. 

Not as a concrete example, but merely to 
illustrate the general point, imagine a com- 
bine, A, simplified by the absence of funded 
debt. Suppose that it is susceptible to a 
logical dissolution into three moderate-sized 
operating companies, B, C, and D. Suppose 
that the most profitable enterprises are put 
into B, the medium ones and the losers into 
C and D. The original shareholders in this 
event receive three certificates for their old 
one, the B certificate representing an ex- 
tremely prosperous enterprise, the C and D 
certificates representing speculative ones. 
Suppose that both of these speculations fail 
and that the C and D certificates become 
worthless. Nevertheless it is almost inevita- 
ble that the B certificate will be worth 
more than the original A stock. In actual 
practice, of course, C and D might be set 
up with special considerations, so that they 
would not be certain losses, but outside 
chances, The correct determination of such 
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factors would be a question of proper 
balance. 

But besides a profit to shareholders, there 
would be other profits. Management would 
profit in that young men, up till then sub- 
merged under a hierarchy, might be given 
the chance of their lives at the head of the 
speculative C and D companies. And the 
chances of survival for these companies 
would thereby be improved. Wall Street it- 
self would profit, for Wall Street would get 
the commissions on the reorganization and 
the reshuffling of the securities. And finally 
the national economy would profit, for if C 
or D goes bankrupt, bad investments have 
thereby been liquidated with the least pos- 
sible disruption to business as a whole. 

This Simon-simple A-B-C-D example is 
not put forward as a concrete suggestion, but 
as an illustration of the principle that a re- 
democratization of industry would not have 
to be done at a total loss. Moreover. it is 
important to make firm note of two points. 
The program suggested here is not aimed at 
bigness per se. The error of bigness does not 
lie in the gross sales, but In the net func- 
tions, How big does a business have to be to 
operate efficiently? The answer, of course, 
varies with every specific case, and in every 
industry. As a general rule, whenever a busi- 
ness can look into itself honestly and find 
that its shareholders would profit by a dis- 
solution, then maybe it is too big. And asa 
general ideal, there should be enough units 
in every industry to preserve the competitive 
character of that industry pricewise. But 
these are highly theoretical considerations 
and would take years to work out. It has 
taken 70 years to build business up to its 
present collectivist peak. It might take 70 
years to build another industrial order, the 
basically democratic order here suggested. 
The unwinding process would, of course, be 
enormously complicated by funded debts, de- 
bentures, preferred equities, minorities, and 
a thousand and one variations of each. But 
it is safe to say that if American business 
wanted to move in this direction it could move 
in this direction. And it is safe to say that, 
if accomplished by private initiative, the un- 
building might be highly profitable, and 
might indeed stimulate an actual expansion 
of business and an increase in the national 
income, comparable to the expansions and 
increases of the past. 

If, on the other hand, businessmen wait 
for the United States marshal to grab them 
by the collar, the reformation of the economy 
is not apt to be healthy. In that event, the 
unbuilding process will simply degenerate 
into a dog fight in the courts. The same old 
cycle will establish itself. Government will 
sue, courts will hedge, Congress will legis- 
late, and business will evade. And mean- 
while what happens to the national income is 
all too easy to guess. 

But, if, finally, neither business nor Gov- 
ernment makes any moves whatever in the 
direction of breaking down industry into 
smaller, more compact, more mobile, and 
better earning units; if bigness is allowed to 
remain as the standard concept of the 
economy: then the American businessman, 
and the American politico, and in short all 
American citizens, must prepare themselyes 
for a different order of things; an order in 
which the powers of Government are not 
limited; in which the right to risk-and- 
profit is not clear; and in which the making, 
the selling, and even the buying of the prod- 
ucts of the biggest show in history are all 
mysteriously directed from above. 


Mr, President, the figures quoted in 
the Fortune article from which I have 
just read have greatly increased for the 
period between 1938 and 1947. 

Mr, President, at the hearings on the 
pending bill Hon. Harold E. Stassen, 
former Governor of Minnesota, and one 
of the leading Republican candidates for 
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the Presidency, who probably is one of 
the best informed men in the country on 
labor, protested against legislation which 
might break down labor. He pointed out 
that in our economy, labor must be main- 
tained in a strong position in order to 
cope with industry and prevent a lower- 
ing of standards of living, and ultimate 
collapse and unemployment, He recog- 
nized, as we all do, that there is need 
for some legislation to correct abuses and 
to limit excessive powers, but he pointed 
out that we must not go too far. In- 
stead of quoting his exact language from 
the record of the hearings, as it appears 
on pages 559, 570, 572, 575, and 576 of 
the hearings, I shall simply point out that 
on Tuesday, as I recall, the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Pepper] read into the REC- 
orp in the course of his remarks numer- 
ous extracts from the testimony given by 
Mr. Stassen before the committee, so I 
shall not undertake to repeat those por- 
tions of his testimony at this time. 

Mr. President, the wage patterns and 
the price patterns of American industry 
are determined, not by small business, 
but by the giants of industry—Big Steel, 
the Big Four meat-packing companies, 
the Big Three auto companies, and so 
forth—and by the small but powerful 
group of men who control them. We 
cannot leave industry big and make labor 
small without endangering the gains for 
which labor has fought for many decades, 
and for which our country is justly proud. 

In this connection, I wish to comment 
briefly on the position taken by certain 
Senators who wish to prohibit industry- 
wide or area-wide collective bargaining, 
a position which the Labor Committee 
has wisely opposed. Industry-wide or 
area-wide bargaining is not a novel idea 
or even a New Deal innovation. Ex- 
amples can be found as far back as the 
1880’s. It exists in one form or another 
in such important industries as the rail- 
roads, coal mining, shipping, shipbuild- 
ing, and hosiery. 

There are two basic reasons for its de- 
velopment. One I have already indi- 
cated—namely, the ever-increasing con- 
centration of American industry and 
business and the need for labor to achieve 
a bargaining position on a par with that 
of capital. The other reason is the nat- 
ural desire of labor to standardize wages 
and working conditions throughout an 
industry or area in order to prevent work 
standards from being undermined by the 
marginal employers. Here let me quote 
from the testimony given by Governor 
Stassen before the Labor Committee: 

Clearly in some industries this is the only 
basis on which negotiations can be success- 
fully conducted. One group of producers 
cannot very well make a change in working 
conditions unless their competitors are to 
make the same change. If we break up this 
bargaining it will also tend to cause labor to 
select some particular segment of a closely 
related industry, probably a weak segment, 
to make its test. This segment in turn will 
practically be prevented from reaching a set- 
tlement unless it is certain that its competi- 
tors will reach the same settlement. The 
result would appear to me to be more chaotic 
than even those we haye experienced in the 
last year. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will 
the Senator from Montana yield so that 
there may be a quorum call preceding the 
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joint meeting with the House of Repre- 
sentatives? The Senator will be recog- 
nized when the Senate returns to its 
Chamber. 
Mr. MURRAY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 
JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES— 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
MEXICO 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the order heretofore made the Sen- 
ate was to recess at 12:15 o’clock today 
for the purpose of enabling Senators to 
attend the joint meeting with the House 
of Representatives, but it is necessary 
that the Senate recess at 12:10 o’clock 
instead of 12:15, and, without objection, 
the order will be amended accordingly. 

The Chair announces that immediate- 
ly after the joint meeting is concluded 
Senators will immediately return to the 
Senate Chamber, and the consideration 
of the pending business will be resumed. 
The Senator from Montana will be rec- 
ognized. In the meantime, the Chair 
thinks a quorum should be called. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch O'Conor 
Baldwin Hawkes O Daniel 

Ball Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Brewster Hill Pepper 
Bricker Hoey Reed 

Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Buck Ives Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 

Byrd Johnston S. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 

Connally Lodge Taylor 

Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Cordon McCarran Thomas. Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 

Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshek McFarland Umstead 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Fulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 

Green Murray 

Gurney Myers 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Brooks] is 
absent by leave of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of his law associate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Martin] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Topey] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner! is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

In accordance with the order hereto- 
fore entered, th: Senate will now stand 
in recess, and proceed to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives for the joint 
meeting with the House to receive the 
President of the United Mexican States. 
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Senators will return to the Senate Cham- 
ber immediately after the ceremony. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, preceded by the 
Secretary (Carl L. Loeffler), the Ser- 
geant af Arms (Edward F. McGinnis), 
and the President pro tempore, proceeded 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives to greet and to listen to the address 
to be delivered by Hon. Miguel Aleman, 
President of the United Mexican States. 

(For the address delivered by the 
President of Mexico, see House proceed- 
ings, p. 4378.) 

At 1 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m. the 
Senate returned to its Chamber, and, the 
recess having expired, was called to order 
by the President pro tempore. 


MEETING OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On 
behalf of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, request is made that the 
committee be permitted to sit tomorrow 
morning during the session of the Sen- 
ate. Without objection, the request is 
granted. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
find it necessary to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow, and I ask that I may 
be excused. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hatch O'Conor 
Baldwin Hawkes O'Daniel 
Ball Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Brewster Hill Pepper 
Bricker Hoey Reed 
Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Buck Ives Robertson, Va 
Bushileld Jenner Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem mith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Chavez Langer Tait 
Connally Lodge Taylor 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshak McFarland Umstead 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson Whitey 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Fulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 
Green Murray 
Gurney Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


_ Eighty-eight Senators having answered 


to their names, a quorum is present. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] “or 
himself and other Senators. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, at the 
time of the recess I was discussing the 
situation in the country with reference 
to centralization of business, growth of 
monopoly, and the need to preserve labor 
as a strong bargaining factor. I will 
now proceed with a discussion of the 
matters involved in the proposed legis- 
lation, such as the problem of collec- 
tive bargaining and Nation-wide bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. President, industry-wide or area- 
wide collective bargaining has generally 
worked well. A study by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Monthly Labor Review, 
March 1947. reveals, for example, that 
in the pressed- or blown-glassware in- 
dustry, one of the branches of glass and 
glassware having national bargaining, 
no major strike throughout the industry 
has occurred since collective bargaining 
began with an employer’s association in 
1888. Similar conditions have pre- 
vailed in ‘he pottery industry since 1922. 
The experience of other industries has 
been equally satisfactory. Where labor 
disputes have occurred, it has not been 
because industry-wide or area-wide col- 
lective bargaining is practiced but be- 
cause of the basic economic conditions 
to which I earlier referred. To elimi- 
nate or prohibit this form of collective 
bargaining would be to destroy the re- 
sults of decades of experience and to run 
counter to a natural development in- 
herent in our American economy. 

The labor laws which we now have, 
with some appropriate improvements, 
such as have been suggested by the Pres- 
ident, and in the minority report, can 
accomplish everything necessary to 
overcome our present labor difficulties. 
Of course, Mr. President, the underly- 
ing reasons, the basic causes of discon- 
tent and unrest among the workers of 
the country, must be eradicated. In his 
state of the Union message, delivered to 
the Congress January 6, 1947, the Pres- 
ident recommended that— 

We should enact legislation to correct cer- 
tain abuses and to provide additional gov- 
ernmental assistance in bargaining but we 
should also concern ourselves with the basic 
causes of labor-management difficulties. 


The President went on to recommend 
a four-point program to reduce indus- 
trial strikes. Point 1 was the early en- 
actment of legislation to prevent juris- 
dictional strikes and certain kinds of 
secondary boycotts, and to provide ma- 
chinery for settling disputes concerning 
the interpretation of collective agree- 
ments through arbitration. 

Point 2 was the extension of facilities 
within the Department of Labor for as- 
sisting collective bargaining. 

Point 3 was the broadening of our pro- 
gram of social legislation to alleviate 
the causes of workers’ insecurity. In 
this connection the President said: 

The solution of labor-management difi- 
culties is to be found not only in legislation 
dealing directly with labor relations but also 
in a program designed to remove the causes 
of insecurity felt by many workers in our 
industrial society. * * * The Congress 
should consider the extension and broaden- 
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ing of our social-security system, better hous- 
ing, a comprehensive national health pro- 
gram, and provision for a fair minimum wage. 


Point 4 was the appointment of a com- 
mission to undertake a broad study of 
the entire field of labor-management re- 
lations. 

The existing laws have been construed 
in the courts over the years and have 
become firmly embedded in our indus- 
trial system. The laws being proposed 
will simply create greater dissension and 
confusion and lay the foundation for 
endless litigation and bitterness between 
labor and management. This was point- 


“ed out at the hearings by a number of 


witnesses whose patriotism and standing 
in the country cannot be questioned. 
Such was the testimony of Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, no one contends that 
the labor laws of this country are per- 
fect beyond need of improvement. I 
voted for proper changes in the commit- 
tee and will support changes that are 
designed to correct any recognized weak- 
nesses in our system of collective bar- 
gaining. 

But, Mr, President, these improve- 
ments alone will not prevent the strikes 
that we all fear—no, nor all the prohi- 
bitions and boards and cooling-off pe- 
riods and financial statements we can 
devise. Mr. President, I am neither a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, but 
I want the Recorp to show that I sin- 
cerelv believe this bill will provoke more 
disputes than it will ever settle. 

A year ago, in debating the Case bill, 
the Senate was told: 

The Senate of the United States could 
much better afford to spend some time adopt- 
ing amendments to the social-security laws 
and to the safety laws * * * than to 
sit here trying to figure out ways of placing 
strait-jacket restrictions upon free labor in 
America. 


Those are not my words, but the words 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], one of the best in- 
formed men on labor problems in the 
United States. They are as true today 
as when he uttered them. 

Let us get down to the fundamentals 
of industrial strife. What have we done 
to improve labor-management relations 
or remove the causes of strife? 

Has the Congress made a move to ward 
off the threat of depression? No, it has 
not. The Joint Committee of the Con- 
gress on the Economic Report found the 
President’s warnings too controversial 
and laid his message aside. 

Has the Congress broadened and 
strengthened our social-security and 
health laws? It has not. The major- 
ity party in Congress has been too much 
preoccupied with a program designed to 
make labor a scapegoat in the approach- 
ing depression, for which it is responsible. 

Has the Congress given genuine tax 
relief to our workingmen? It has not. 
It has been too busy trying to keep rash 
political promises to big business and 
war profiteers. 

Has the Congress raised minimum 
wages to bring them into line with 1947 
living costs? It has not. 
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Has the Congress enacted a housing 
program which would give our people 
adequate shelter? It has not. 

Has the Congress made an attack on 
the problems of real monopoly—the dan- 
gerous concentration of economic power 
and authority in the hands of a few who 
seek to dictate the kind of labor laws we 
should have? Of course the answer to 
that question is no. Economic concen- 
tration is advancing day by day. 

I ask that a very able discussion of this 
matter by Robert E. Freer of the Federal 
Trade Commission appearing in the 
Washington Post of Monday, April 28, 
1947, be printed in the Record at the close 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GratH in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I think 
I can confidently say without fear of 
successful contradiction that Congress 
will not solve these problems of industrial 
discord and strife until it first solves the 
social and economic problems which are 
the basic causes of labor disputes. It is 
for this reason that the President has 
called for a commission to study these 
conditions before we attempt the enact- 
ment of far reaching labor legislation. 

Mr. President, the report of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund on Economic Trends 
which has just been released, points out 
that maintenance of our economic 
strength, preservation of our social gains, 
defense of our democratic system, and 
success of our foreign policy depend upon 
the continued growth of our productivity. 
This in turn depends more upon intan- 
gible, psychological factors than upon 
physical ones. Thus it poses a problem 
in the human relations of American in- 
dustry. As a Nation we have spent bil- 
lions of dollars on research in the physi- 
cal sciences and have been well repaid 
in technological progress, but we have 
done comparatively little to develop the 
social sciences that deal with human re- 
lations and might guide us in finding the 
true reactions of American workers and 
consumers to this problem. 

Mr. President, a business columnist, 
Mr. C. F. Hughes, whose column ap- 
peared in the business section of the New 
York Times of Sunday, April 27, 1947, 
made some serious comments on this 
subject. He refers to the economic con- 
ditions of 1920-37, comparing them to 
the present conditions now threatening 
defiation. He then goes on to say: 

What our critics see at present is that busi- 
ness which got into the dog house in 1932 
and then retrieved itself so nicely by its war 
record, is now in imminent danger of being 
banished again. Business itself can raise the 
cry against labor and the farmers and the 
Government but it still cannot erase those 
profits statements. Last week, however, the 
labor-management agreements came through 
which for a time appeared doubtful. The 
steel settlement was followed by the auto- 
mobile pact which will set the pattern for 
the industry. Thus labor peace seems as- 
sured in the basic industries in spite of pend- 
ing legislation in Congress that stirs up 
furious union resentment. : 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 
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Mr.PEPPER. Has it not been the ob- 
servation of the Senator from Montana 
that, generally speaking, in view of the 
fact that most of the strikes of impor- 
tance occur over wages, when manage- 
ment approaches the wage question in a 
fair and conciliatory manner, as has fre- 
quently been done in recent weeks by 
some of the major industries, labor and 
management can get together and we 
can have industrial peace? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida is exactly correct. 
That has been demonstrated time and 
again, and I think recent negotiations 
which have ended so satisfactorily to 
both sides prove that what the Senator 
just said is true. 

The writer, to whom I referred a mo- 
ment ago, also points out that the stakes 
involved now are far greater than in the 
period of 1920-37 by reason of the fact, 
as he states it: 

That the free-enterprise system here is en- 
gaged in a final struggle against the rival 
systems of totalitarianism and socialism. 
The stalling tactics of Russia at the Moscow 
Conference which has ended without results 
are attributed with good reason to a Soviet 
desire to await what happens here. 


The columnist I have just mentioned 
is a well-known and highly thought of 
writer, a man of great ability, and a pro- 
found student of economic problems. I 
have been réading his column for many 
years, and I regard him to be very sound 
in his economic views. 

Lower living costs, better and cheaper 
housing, higher minimum wages, more 
protection against unemployment and 
the hazards of illness, accidents, and old 
age—these are the basic remedies. Many 
intelligent businessmen recognize this 
and are calling for a more enlightened 
program to preserve our free-enterprise 
system. 

In the New York Times of April 2, 
1947, I find the following statement: 

In the grand ballroom of a big hotel in 
Chicago last week various speakers warned a 
meeting of the American Management Asso- 
ciation that the future of the free-enterprise 
system depended upon business and in- 
dustry improving their human relations with 
the public; that is, with their workers and 
their consumers as human beings. Top man- 
agement was held to be fumbling the ball in 
this important and difficult field. In the lob- 
bies of the same hotel and in the nearby 
business offices and streets of Chicago's 
famous Loop, the nerve center of the great 
Midwest industrial and agricultural regions 
which come together there, this reporter 
found strong support for such a view of the 
current public relations of the American eco- 
nomic system. 


Mr. President, that is the consensus 
of opinion of a group of businessmen 
whose interest in the management-labor 
problem cannot be doubted. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am glad the Senator 
from Montana referred to that enlight- 
ened and forward-looking attitude on the 
part of some businessmen. No doubt 
their point of view is that business is 
already enjoying the highest profits it 
has ever gained in the Nation’s history, 
and that if anything were done at the 
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present time violently to affect the econ- 
omy it would probably impair the very 
unprecedented prosperity which now 
prevails. Is not that the conclusion 
drawn by the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is my conclusion 
drawn from my observation of the situ- 
ation and confirmed by the statement 
published in the press in connection with 
the management meeting held in Chi- 
cago. There is a feeling among the 
Members of management associations 
that something must be done to improve 
the relations between management and 
workers if we are to have industrial peace 
and high productivity, and a movement 
exists among them to bring about such 
improvement. I am satisfied that the 
forward-looking men in industry realize 
that if we are to have peace and prosper- 
ity and high production it must come 
about not by laws the purposes of which 
are to hamstring and break down the 
power of labor but by bringing about a 
better understanding and better spirit 
of cooperation between management and 
labor. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Ii is admitted, I think 
by everyone, that the legislation now 
Pending before the Senate represents a 
violent departure from our past national 
policy in the management-labor field. I 
will ask the Senator if it is likely that 
anyone today would advocate legislation 
the effect of which would be to increase 
the profits of management, which are 
already at unprecedented heights, and 
is it not almost inevitable that any vio- 
lent change in the management-labor 
policy of the country will not only. add 
to swollen profits but will inevitably beat 
down the wages of the workers, dimin- 
ish the purchasing power of the workers, 
and contribute to the very depression 
which the Russians. as the Senator says, 
are expecting in the American economy? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly not; and 
that seems to be the conclusion of all 
reputable economists. It is the conclu- 
sion of the Economic Council which has 
been established by the Congress under 
laws enacted last year. It seems to me 
that no one can look at the situation 
confronting our country today without 
realizing that unless we curb the expan- 
sion of monopoly, unless we make an 
effort to bring about a better and more 
equitable distribution of the proceeds of 
industry, serious conditions will plague 
us in the future. Undoubtedly if the 
conditions which prevail today continue, 
a serious recession, if not a serious de- 
pression, will occur which will create a 
very dangerous situation. 

No fair-minded person can deny the 
conclusions stated in the New York Times 
article. What we need in this country 
is an end to the struggle between labor 
and capital for dominance. Only 
through a spirit of cooperation will we 
be able to overcome the dangerous 
economic difficulties confronting the 
country today. 

Mr. President, let us act now to make 
those amendments which are justified 
and required and which the whole coun- 
try will approve, and leave the question- 
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able changes proposed for a more mature 
study under the commission to be set up 
as recommended by the President. 

Many businessmen and a large section 
of the conservative press see this as the 
correct course to pursue. We cannot 
afford to mix statesmanship with hys- 
teria. We cannot approach the delicate 
problem of labor relations in an atmo- 
sphere of emotionalism and confusion, 
Such a course was advocated by the Wall 
Street Journal when similar radical leg- 
islation was proposed in the Case bill, 
which the President was forced to veto 
last year. The Wall Street Journal, dis- 
cussing the extreme provisions in the 
Case bill, said: 


None of the labor measures recently 
brought forward deals at all thoroughly with 
the fundamentals of national labor legisla- 
tion. Any one of them, if enacted, would 
leave Federal laws on the subject a patch- 
work of inconsistent and partly conflicting 
provisions for the courts to struggle with. 
The real need is not of more law but of less. 
Of simpler and more precisely expressed 
statutes designed first of all to render men 
and groups of men equal before the law. 
Federal labor laws should be thoroughly re- 
vised and codified. Until it is ready to 
tackle that job in an atmosphere of relative 
industrial peace, Congress would do well 
not to legislate on labor. 


Here we see one of the leading jour- 
nals representing industry fearful that 
Congress may attempt to go too far in the 
field of labor legislation. 

The truth of the Wall Street Journal 
observations is exemplified by an edi- 
torial appearing in the Evening Star of 
Friday, April 25, 1947, pointing out the 
lack of wisdom in the proposed abolish- 
ment of the Conciliation Service and 
setting up an independent agency in its 
stead. That editorial states: 


The reasons for this move are obscure. 
One theory seems to be that since the De- 
partment of Labor is charged with the duty 
of representing labor, a subordinate agency 
of the Department cannot function fairly in 
a mediatory role. Another argument is that 
the present set-up brings the Government 
into labor disputes in a partisan role. 

Actually, however, no evidence has been 
produced to show that the Conciliation Serv- 
ice has functioned either as a prolabor or as 
a political agency. On the contrary, there 
is much testimony on the record from 
spokesmen for management and !abor that 
the Service as currently constituted has 
functioned impartially and effectively. One 
of the few recommendations upon which the 
President’s labor-management conference of 
1946 could agree called for reorganization 
of the United States Conciliation Service to 
the end that it will be established as an 
effective and completely impartial agency 
within the Department. 

The reorganization of the Service within 
the Department has taken place; its effective- 
ness is attested by the settlement of more 
than 13,000 disputes last year, and there is 
no complaint of partiality. So why take it 
out of the Labor Department? Another pro- 
posed change which deserves more scrutiny 
is the provision for a 60-day waiting period 
before a labor contract can be abrogated. At 
best, the usefulness of this is dubious, and 
many experienced negotiators believe that it 
actually makes more difficult the adjust- 
ment of disputes. * * * 

The Conciliation Service has been doing a 
good job. But Congress now is considering 
a reduction in its funds and a complete 
revamping of its organizational structure. 
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That is from the Washington Star, 
which is recognized as one of the lead- 
ing independent newspapers of the 
country. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to reemphasize some of the points which 
I have made in my remarks so far. 

First, let me say no Senator on this 
side of the aisle will dispute the propo- 
sition that there is need of some correc- 
tive legislation in the field of labor- 
management controversy. The minority 
members of the committee have set forth 
in their statement of minority views the 
provisions of the bill which they believe 
to be constructive and acceptable. We 
agree with the President that there is 
need for an investigation of the whole 
field of labor-management relations. 
We believe that machinery should be set 
up for procuring adherence to collective- 
bargaining contracts. We think it is 
fair to provide that it should be an unfair 
labor practice for a union to interfere 
in the designation of employer repre- 
sentatives. We are of the view that 
carefully drawn legislation restricting 
jurisdictional strikes and unjustified sec- 
ondary boycotts should be enacted. We 
think that employers in dealing with 
their employees are entitled to liberty of 
speech, which does not under the cir- 
cumstances contain any threat of re- 
prisal or force or offer of benefit. We 
believe that the clarification in the re- 
lations between Federal and State labor 
relations boards provided for in the bill 
represents a wise solution to a difficult 
problem. We recognize that there are 
other provisions in the bill which, either 
as they stand or with appropriate 
amendment, would improve procedures 
of collective bargaining. 

The difficulties with the proposed bill 
do not arise out of any belief that the 
problems with which it deals are not 
proper subjects for Federal legislation. 
They go rather to the methods pro- 
posed for dealing with those problems 
and the remedies which are provided for 
violations of the proposed legislation. I 
think it is a serious mistake, for example, 
to remove the Conciliation Service from 
the Department of Labor. As I have 
said, I see no need for such a proposal, 
and I believe that it will have detri- 
mental effects on the functions of the 
Government’s mediation and conciliation 
activities. The great vice of the bill now 
before us is that while dealing with legiti- 
mate problems it strikes down legitimate 
rights and sets up illegitimate remedies. 

I urge a more constructive approach to 
this important national problem to the 
end that we may bring about a spirit of 
genuine cooperation and an end to the 
senseless warfare between capital and 
labor which is demoralizing our whole 
economic system. 

I urge that if we seek industrial peace 
we should proceed to the enactment of 
that character of legislation which is 
soundly devised to remedy clearly estab- 
lished abuses; legislation which will be 
consistent with the protection of labor's 
hard-won rights of organization and 
free collective bargaining. 
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Ex RTT A 
INDUSTRIAL MERGERS 
(By Robert E. Freer) 
DANGEROUS TREND TO MONOPOLY 


(Eprror's Nore.—Mr. Freer is a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission and a trustee 
of George Washington University.) 


We have a declared public policy regarding 
monopoly that is rooted in the principles of 
the common law and which has been em- 
bodied in and implemented by a series of 
antitrust statutes, including the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts. But in the dynamic de- 
velopment of industry based on modern tech- 
nology, the facts of concentration constantly 
tend to outrun the law. 

The factual diagnosis showing the relation 
of corporate mergers to concentration is as 
complete and as exact as specialists in the 
field can make it. Today's choice is one be- 
tween legislative action recommended by the 
Federal Trade Commission to plug a loop- 
hole in the present laws against such mergers 
and continued frustration of our declared 
public policy. 

Simply stated, the Commission's proposal 
is that the Clayton Act be so amended that 
acquisition by a corporation engaged in in- 
terstate commerce of the assets Of a com- 
peting corporation also engaged in inter- 
state commerce be made unlawful where the 
result tends to monopoly. Presently only 
stock (not asset) acquisitions so tending are 
unlawful under that act, and legal actions 
against even such unlawful acquisitions 
easily may be defeated. 

More than 1,800 formerly independent 
manufacturing and mining concerns have 
been swallowed up through merger and 
acquisition since 1940, Their combined 
asset value was $4,100,000,000, or nearly 5 
percent of the total asset value of all manu- 
facturing concerns in 1943. Moreover, it 
was the larger corporations, each having as- 
sets of over $5,000,000 (in many instances 
achieved through earlier acquisitions), that 
accounted for some three-fourths of these 
recent 1,800 acquisitions, 

The war contributed powerfully to the 
trend of concentration. Government pur- 
chases and Government financing of produc- 
tive facilities were channeled predominantly 
into the hand of corporations which already 
occupied positions of dominance. Surplus 
profits created by such channeling have con- 
tributed powerfully to the trend by provid- 
ing funds for additional wartime and postwar 
expansion through acquisition of former 
competitiors. Out of $175,000,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment contract awards between June 1940 
and September 1944, $107,000,000,000, or 67 
percent, went to only 100 of the more than 
18,000 corporations receiving such awards. 
During the war 68 corporations received two- 
thirds of the $1,000,000,000 appropriated by 
the Government for research and develop- 
ment purposes in industrial laboratories. 

The most recent information on the war- 
time growth of concentration available from 
the Zureau of Internal Revenue shows that 
the larger manufacturing corporations, those 
with assets of $50,000,000 or more each, in- 
creased their share of total assets from 42 
percent in 1939 to 52 percent in 1943. 

The degree of prewar concentration in the 
economy as a whole and in manufacturing 
industries in particular was stated in the 
report of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, submitted in January 1946: 

The 200 largest nonfinancial corporations 
owned about 55 percent of all the assets of all 
the nonfinancial corporations in the country. 
One-tenth of 1 percent of all the corporations 
owned 52 percent of the total corporate assets. 
Less than 4 percent of all the manufacturing 
corporations earned 84 percent of all the net 
profits of all manufacturing corporations. 
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More than 57 percent of the total value of 
manufactured products was produced under 
conditions where the four largest producers 
of each product turned out over 50 percent 
of the total United States output. One-tenth 
of 1 percent of all the firms in the country 
in 1939 employed 500 or more workers and ac- 
counted for 40 percent of all the nonagri- 
cultural employment in the country. One- 
third of the industrial research personnel 
were employed by 13 companies. 

More merger. and acquisitions in the man- 
ufacturing and mining industries took place 
in 1946 than in any of the previous 15 years. 
In 1946, the number of mergers were 26 per- 
cent above the number in 1945, and 225 per- 
cent above the annual average of the years 
1940-41. Years of greatest business activity 
and high-price levels are the years in which 
the greatest number of mergers take place. 
In 1920, the number of mergers increased 
more than six times over the number during 
1919. 

The stock market crash of 1929 which her- 
alded the onset of the great depression was 
prec ded by a great wave of corporate mergers 
and a wild speculation in their securities. 
Today speculation in the future of merged 
concerns, supported by war-swollen profits, 
is again operating as one of the important 
causes of the present upward trend in merger 
activity. This speculation, which stems 
from the expectation of greater profits re- 
sulting from the elimination of formerly 
competing concerns, leads inexorably to the 
elimination of our competitive economy and 
thus to the elimination of the possibility of 
legitimate speculation. 

Assuming as we must that the Govern- 
ment, acting in the general public interest, 
can, if Congress so directs, prevent the fur- 
ther growth of monopolistic power through 
mergers of competing corporations, the 
question is one of ways and means of halt- 
ing mergers that tend toward monopoly re- 
gardiess of whether consummated by sale 
of stock or of assets. 

When section 7 of the Clayton Act was 
passed in 1914, it was assumed that con- 
summated monopolies could be dissolved 
under the Sherman Act, pursuant to the Su- 
preme Court's decrees of dissolution in the 
Standard Oil and American Tobacco cases 
decided in 1911. It was assumed that the 
only remaining problem was how to prevent 
the formation of monopoly. 

However, about the time that the Federal 
Trade Commission began to institute a num- 
ber of proceedings for enforcement of section 
7 the Supreme Court interpreted the Sher- 
man Act to mean that huge size and power 
acquired through acquisition of competing 
corporations did not necessarily violate the 
act and that it was only the abuse of such 
power and not its existence which would 
make such acquisitions unlawful. A few 
years later when the Commission's cases 
under section 7 reached the Court, it was 
held that the Commission had no power 
under section 7 to halt the incipient mo- 
nopolies where the unlawful acquisition of 
stock was followed by an acquisition of the 
physical properties without which the stock 
had no value, and where this was done be- 
fore the Commission could complete the 
hearings and enter its order requiring di- 
vestiture of the stock unlawfully acquired. 

The practical status of section 7 is that no 
matter how unlawful an acquisition of stock 
in a competing corporation may be, the 
remedy provided by the statute easily can 
be defeated, leaving the acquiring corpora- 
tion in possession of the assets which ure 
the fruits of its unlawful acquisition of 
stock. And if the assets are acquired di- 
rectly without any intervening acquisition 
of stock, as has become the prevailing 
method, there has never been any legal 
ground for a contention that this was pro- 
hibited under section 7. 
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Thus the brave start, under the Clayton 
Act, has ended in complete frustration. And 
at the same time, the Sherman Act has been 
so construed that it seldom has served to 
unscramble corporate mergers, no matter how 
great the size and power of the acquiring or 
of the consolidated corporation. The con- 
trast between the rapid evolution of eco- 
nomic concentration of power and the feeble- 
hess and slowness with which effective legal 
remedies have been and are being applied is 
striking. It is sufficient to call in question 
the reality of our faith in the validity of the 
competition presupposed by the free-enter- 
prise competitive system. 

A paradoxical aspect of this problem is 
that while corporate mergers and acquisi- 
tions proceed unrestrained and unrestrain- 
able by law toward an ultimate maximum 
in unified ownership and concentrated eco- 
nomic power, we still enforce the law against 
the more transient and more vulnerable 
forms of trade restraint represented by price 
agreements and conspiracies among com- 
petitors. The process of te acquisi- 
tion proceeds side by side with such forms of 
trade restraint among competitors. The 
presence of large-scale unified ownership in 
any industry is a most powerful guaranty 
of success in the operation of a price-fixing 
combination among the competitive units 
of that industry. The very success of law 
enforcement against such combinations 
highlights the advantage of unified corporate 
ownership as a legally invulnerable means of 
accomplishing similar ends. Carried to its 
logical result, there will probably be less and 
less opportunity to score victories against 
price-fixing combinations as corporate mer- 
gers immune from legal attack take their 
place. 

No one has summarized the danger of 
monopoly any better than President William 
Howard Taft, under whose administration 
some of the most far-reaching antitrust 
actions of all time were taken. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1911, he stated: 

“When all energies are directed not toward 
the reduction of the cost of production for 
the public benefit by a healthful competi- 
tion, but toward new ways and means for 
making permanent in a few hands the abso- 
lute, control of the Conditions and prices 
prevailing in the whole field of industry, 
then individual enterprise and effort will be 
paralyzed and the spirit of commercial free- 
dom will be dead.” 

The facts of the present situation consti- 
tute an increasing threat not only to our 
traditional antitrust policy but also to the 
American system of free competitive enter- 
prise which that policy is designed to foster 
and to protect. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H R. 2157) to define and limit the juris- 
diction of the courts, to regulate actions 
arising under certain laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1947— 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 230) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
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from the President of the United States 
transmitting so-called Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1947. The message is of 
considerable length. Without objection, 
it will be printed in the RECORD and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, together 
with the accompanying paper. 

There being no objection, the message, 
together with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
and the message was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 4380.) 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1947— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 231) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
second message from the President of 
the United States on the same general 
subject transmits so-called Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1947, which, without 
objection, will be printed in the Recorp 
and referred. 

The question of reference at this point 
is not so simple as in the other case. We 
again collide with one of those situations 
under the Reorganization Act in which 
several different references might be ar- 
gued. In the opinion of the Chair, how- 
ever, since Reorganization Plan No. 2 re- 
fers entirely and exclusively to the De- 
partment of Labor, this message should 
be referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and, without objec- 
tion, that order will be made. 

There being no objection, the message, 
together with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and the message was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 4382.) 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1947—-CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a conference report on House bill 
2849, the first deficiency appropriation 
bill, 1947. It is important that the con- 
ference report be acted on this afternoon, 
because several payments, such as those 
to veterans are being held up until the 
report is agreed to. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will read the report for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. ? 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the biL (H. R. 
2849) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 25, 26, and 79. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 
71. 72, 78, 74, 75, 76, 77, and 78, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 13, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In line 7 of the matter inserted by said 
amendment strike out the figure 20, 000 and 
insert in lieu thereof 815,000“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$282,500"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 27: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 27, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pi by said amend- 
ment insert $626,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its. disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$60,825”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows; 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8200, 000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 30, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 8850. 000 and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to tne amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $260,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82.934.425: and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84.000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$350,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$164,631,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 41: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 41; and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,000”; and the Senate agree 


to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 49: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 49, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
Restore the matter stricken out by said 
amendment amended to read as follows: 
; Provided, That not exceeding $42,000,000 of 
the funds appropriated under this head shall 
be available for providing the necessary water 
transportation and transportation facilities 
including surplus ships which may be made 
available”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 80, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 81.925.675“; and the Senate 
agree to the samo. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 84.529.350“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendment numbered 42. 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

C: WAYLAND BROOKS, 

CHAN GURNEY, 

JosEPH H. BALL, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

MILLARD E. TyDINGS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

JOHN TABER, 

ALBERT J. ENGEL, 

KARL STEFAN, 

FRANCIS CASE, 

FRANK B, KEEFE, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

Jonn H. KERR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
ther2 objection to the present considera- 
tion of the conference report? 


There being no objection, the report . 


was considered and agreed to. 
LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment simply adds to the 
restrictive provisions affecting labor or- 
ganizations which already appear in the 
bill. It tends to weaken, even to a fur- 
ther extent than does the bill itself, the 
effective power of labor organizations to 
represent the workers. It adds an ad- 
ditional harassment to labor organiza- 
tions in their efforts to protect their 
members as the working people of the 
country. Let me affirm that that is 
the general character of the bill itself, 
and I shall show what is the background 
of the bill to which it is proposed that 
this amendment shall be added. 

The majority report, on page 3 thereof, 
gives a rather fair general summary of 
the provisions of the bill. I read from. 
the report: 

The bill is divided into four titles: Title I 
amends the National Labor Relations Act 
to achieve the purposes to which reference 
has been made. Title II creates a new Fed- 
etal Mediation Service, which transfers the 
functions of the Department of Labor in 
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the field of conciliation, along with the prop- 
erty and personnel of the present Service. 
It also provides special procedures for the 
Attorney General and the President to utilize 
in national emergencies. Title III gives 
labor unions the right to sue and be sued 
as legal entities for breach of contract in the 
Federal courts. Title IV establishes a joint 
committee of the Congress to make a long- 
range study of certain aspects of labor rela- 
tions, concerning which further information 
was thought desirable by the committee. 
Title V contains definitions. 

The major changes which the bill would 
make in the National Labor Relations Act 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. It eliminates the genuine supervisor 
from the coverage of the act as an employee 
and makes it clear that he should be deemed 
a part of management. 


Mr. President, I interpolate at that 
point that what it does, in substance, is 
to deny to supervisor} personnel, whom 
we usually think of as foremen, the right 
of collective bargaining, the right of 
making common cause against manage- 
ment in order to better their wages and 
working conditions. It denies to the su- 
pervisor class what I contend is essential 
industrial democracy. We have never 
contended that a foreman should have a 
right to become a member of the union 
to which the employees en masse belong. 
I think of a foreman as related to the 
industrial organization, as being like a 
sergeant in the Army; I recognize the 
necessity for certain distinctions be- 
tween even noncommissioned officers 
and those who serve in the ranks in our 


armed forces; but, Mr. President, to ex- 


clude foremen from membership in the 
union to which the mass of the workers 
belongs does not mean that we have to 
deny to the foremen the right to make 
common cause to better their common 
lot. Yet that is what this bill essentially 
does. It denies foremen the right which 
they presently enjoy in that respect, be- 
cause, under the present rules of the 
National Labor Relations Board and un- 


der the decisions of the United States 


Supreme Court, today foremen are pro- 
tected by the National Labor Relations 
Act. They have the right of collective 
bargaining. They have the power to 
require the employer to recognize their 
rights unde: the Wagner Act. But they 
are denied, under this provision as stated 
in the summary set forth in the report, 
the protection to which I have adverted. 

That does not mean that they do not 
have the right of bargaining together 
with the employer, provided he recog- 
nizes them or provided they may enforce 
that kind of cooperation, but it does 
mean that they do not have the right, 
which they have today, to become a col- 
lective-bargaining group under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. So there is 
another patent instance of a depriva- 
tion, through the measure now pending 
before the Senate, of the rights of work- 
ingmen which they now enjoy under the 
law, under the practices of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and under the 
decisions of the highest Court of the 
land. 

I read again from the majority report: 

2. It abolishes— 

That is, the bill which the committee 
recommends to the Senate— 


It abolishes the closed shop but permits 
voluntary agreements for requiring such 
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forms of compulsory membership as the 
union shop or maintenance of membership, 
provided that a majority of the employees 
authorize their representatives to make such 
contracts. 


There, again, the bill does nothing to 
management; it diminishes no right that 
management has under the present law 
in that respect, but it takes away from 
the workers the right of the closed shop, 
the right of insisting upon the closed 
shop in collective bargaining, because 
the bill, as I have just read from the 
committee report, abolishes the closed 
shop. 

More than half the collective-bargain- 
ing agreements now in effect in the 
United States are closed-shop agree- 
ments. Approximately 4,800,000 work- 
ers were covered by closed and union 
shop with preferential hiring provisions 
in 1946 compared to 4,250,000 in 1945. 
Union-shop clauses without preferential 
hiring covered almost 2,600,000 work- 
ers in 1946 compared with 2,000,000 
in 1945. The closed shop has come to be 
recognized as an essential instrument on 
the part of the workers to protect their 
standards of wages and working condi- 
tions. It is primarily for the protection 
of the worker. Yet, I read again from 
the ccmmittee report, that the bill pre- 
sented to the Senate by the committee 
abolishes the closed shop. 

It does permit a kind of union security 
arrangement; it permits a kind of a 
union shop; but only, Mr. President, 
when the majority of the employees au- 
thorize their representatives to make 
such contracts. It does two things: 
First, it changes the existing law. Under 
the existing law, if a bargaining agent 
has been chosen by a group of workers in 
a lawful way, that agent can enter into a 
contract with management for a closed 
shop, if management is agreeable to such 
a provision in the contract. That is free 
enterprise; that is freedom of contract; 
that is truly free collective bargaining 
The agent of the workers duly chosen as 
their collective-bargaining agent, and 
chosen in accordance with the rules of 
law and under the regulations and super- 
vision of the National Labor Relations 
Board, labor’s representative, speaks for 
labor in bargaining with the employer; 
and of course the stockholders’ represent- 
atives, duly chosen, speak for the stock- 
holders. 

Those representative agencies got to- 
gether in the past and worked out col- 
lective-bargaining agreements, and, as I 
have said, in more than half of the col- 
lective-bargaining agreements now in 
force there is a provision recognizing the 
closed shop. I say, Mr. President, that 
the closed shop was arrived at in a dem- 
ocratic way; that management and labor 
had a right, and they should have in the 
future such a right, to agree to such a 
provision in the contract. Yet the bill, 
as the committee says, abolishes the 
closed shop. It denies to the parties to 
the contract the right to write the con- 
tract according to their best judgment. 

Mr. President, I thought Senators said 
they believed in free enterprise. Į 
thought they had claimed that they are 
the champions of the entrepreneur sys- 
tem in our economy. the system of ini- 
tiative by individuals in working out 
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things that.they.deem to be to their own 
interest and to the public interest. 

Yet the pending measure would deny 
to management and labor the right to 
write their own contract. Is not that an 
undue intervention into the affairs of 
management and labor? There are 
many instances where management 
would not give up the closed shop, be- 
cause it has found it to be to the best 
interests of the enterprise. Yet, the 
Senate of the United States is asked by 
its committee to outlaw that kind of a 
provision in a contract between manage- 
ment and labor, however freely it may 
have been entered into between repre- 
sentatives of the two groups. 

Mr. MAGNUSON and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield, first, to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator from Florida 
whether such a provision does not in 
itself have some features of illegality? 
In effect, that provision of the law would 
say to you and to me that we cannot 
write a contract that is legal in itself, 
thereby denying us our fundamental 
legal rights 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me inescapable that that is the effect 
of the proposal to which I have adverted 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that the Senator did not ob- 
ject, however, to the fact that the law 
prohibited an employer and an employee 
from writing a contract which precluded 
the employee from joining a union. That 
certainly is a limitation of contract. 
Furthermore we do not hesitate to limit 
contracts if what is contracted for is 
against public policy. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I con- 
tend that it is not contrary to public 
policy to let the representatives of labor 
and the representatives of management 
write a contract governing their rela- 
tionships and governing employment 
conditions in a given industry. I think 
the workers have a right to determine 
the standards and conditions upon which 
they will work in an industry; and I think 
that management, as a proprietor, like- 
wise has a right to determine what the 
conditions shall be; and when the two 
agree upon mutually satisfactory condi- 
tions, I do not deem it to be in the in- 
terest of public policy that the Con- 
gress declare what they have done to be 
illegal. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to point ‘out that 
we have long since outlawed the so-called 
yellow-dog contract, in which two men, 
perfectly willing to do so, sit down to- 
gether and make a contract for the em- 
rloyment of the prospective employee, 
and he contracts that he will not join a 
union. We said that was against public 
policy, so we outlawed it. We limited the 
freedom of contract in that case. 

So why should not we also limit the 
freedom of contract; if we wish to do so, 
if we think that is the proper policy, in 
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the case of a man who sits down with a 
labor leader and says, I will employ 
nobody in my plant, I will exclude mil- 
lions of people who may want to work 
for me, unless you say I can employ 
them, unless they are members of your 
union.” Certainly it is perfectly within 
the range of public policy to say that that 
limitation on the right of contract, not 
between the individual workingmen and 
the employer, but between a man who 
happens to be president of a labor union 
and the employer, is against public policy. 
As a matter of fact, in the pending 
measure, we do not go that far. But I can 
see no legitimate argument, from the 
Senator’s point of view, that this is in 
any way an interference with the free 
right of contract. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to try to answer that argument of 
the Senator from Ohio. The yellow-dog 
contract was, generally speaking, a con- 
tract between one prospective employee 
and management, the heads of which 
represented all the stockholders, and 
were chosen by the stockholders, and 
they represented the concerted power of 
all the dollars which were invested in 
the particular enterprise. Ordinarily 
that was the case, and that one man was 
required to enter into a contract to the 
effect that he accepted as a condition of 
employment in that enterprise the giv- 
ing up of what I regard as an essential 
civil right which he had as a citizen to 
enter into contracts with other people, 
to enter into relations with other people, 
that might be desirable to him. In sup- 
port of my point I cite the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in J. I. Case Co. v. Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (321 U. S. 
332): 

The very purpose of providing by statute 
for the collective agreement is to supersede 
the terms of separate agreements of em- 
ployees with term; which reflect the strength 
and bargaining power and serve the welfare 
of the groups. 


I make a distinction, therefore, and 
then I wish to make a second point; and 
then I shall yield further to the Senator 
from Ohio. I make a distinction be- 
tween a case where the chosen represent- 
atives of management sit dcwn with the 
chosen representatives of labor and agree 
to general conditions governing the rela- 
tionship of those two groups, and the 
laying down of conditions with respect 
to other people not parties to the con- 
tract, and who, I insist, have no inherent 
right to become a party to the contract 
or a member of that enterprise. I dis- 
tinguish that case from the case set forth 
by the Senator from Ohio, where man- 
agement, representing all the dollars 
invested in the enterprise, makes as a 
condition to the right of one man to 
work in that enterprise his giving up of 
a civil right, which I believe he has, 
namely, the right to associate himself 
with other people in a labor union, or the 
right to do other things he believes to be 
for his best interests. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I lay down 
the premise and the proposition that the 
two cases are not analogous, but that 
there is legitimate reason to strike down 
the case cited by the Senator from Ohio 
as being against public policy, because 
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in that case the man signing the con- 
tract is made to give up the right which 
he has to join a union. But in the case 
to which I refer, the two groups are 
merely permitted to get together to 
agree that all the workers in the given 
plant shall belong to the union, that the 
management will recognize the union, 
and that everyone who works in the 
plant must meet the condition which 
they jointly have laid down, namely, 
membership in the union. I submit that 
that is a valid distinction. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me call the Senator’s 
attention to another limitation of con- 
tract, namely, the Wagner Act itself. 
Can the Senator from Florida imagine 
any greater limitation on the right of 
contract than the Wagner Act, which 
says that an employee cannot deal with 
his employer except through someone 
whom he may not recognize as in any 
way representing him? The Wagner 
Act says that employee A cannot enter 
into a contract with his employer B, but 
that the employer must deal with some- 
one elected by a majority of the em- 
ployees, against whom employee A may 
have voted when he had a chance to 
vote on the question of electing persons 
to represent him. Can the Senator 
from Florida imagine any greater limi- 
tation on the right of contract than an 
act which says that A, an employee, a 
free American citizen, cannot even go 
to his employer and make a contract with 
his employer about the terms of his em- 
ployment? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there, 
again, I urge that there is a distinction; 
and I remind the Senator from Ohio that 
before the Wagner Act was passed, an 
individual stockholder in a corporation 
had no legal right to negotiate about 
corporate affairs with the employees of 
the company. The law. has already de- 
termined that when the stockholders 
acted with respect to the employees, they 
had to act through their chosen repre- 
sentatives; they could not act individ- 
ually and in that way make a contract. 

All that the Wagner Act was doing was 
putting the two on a basis of parity, rec- 
ognizing that if $1,000,000 was speaking 
through the president of a corporation, if 
an arrangement were not made so that 
the employees could likewise act cooper- 
atively and speak through their repre- 
sentatives, there would not be equality 
and fairness of bargaining between the 
two groups. 

On this point the United States Su- 
preme Court pointed out, National Labor 
Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. (301 U. S. 331), that a single 
employee generally was helpless in deal-_ 
ing with the employer on whom the em- 
ployee was dependent for his daily wage 
for support. Union was essential to 
give laborers opportunity to deal on an 
equality with their employer. 

So, Mr. President, I remind the able 
Senator from Ohio that long before the 
Wagner Act ever was passed, a stock- 
holder had absolutely no power or right 
to enter into a contract about terms of 
employment with the workers in an en- 
terprise in which he was a stockholder. 
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That right was submerged into the man- 
agement of the corporation, which had 
to be chosen in a representative way. 

So we did not do for the individual 
worker anything which had not long be- 
fore been done for the individual stock- 
holder, except we tried at long last to 
put the two groups on something like an 
equal bargaining basis. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think the two are 
in any way analogous. But I wish to 
say to the Senator that Iam not arguing 
against the principles of the Wagner 
Act; I am merely pointing out that in 
the discussion of labor relations we have 
limited the right of contract in the case 
of a particular contract which is against 
public policy. So, on the question of the 

closed shop, or the limitation of the right 
of the closed shop, we are not plowing 
any new ground. 

I wish to suggest to the Senator also 
that the Railway Labor Act has worked 
very well, and it contained a prohibition 
against the closed shop. ‘That prohibi- 
tion has been in effect for years in the 
railroad industry, and the Senator has 
never protested, so far as I know, against 
that provision of the Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; I have not pro- 
tested against that, because, apparently, 
the workers have been satisfied with the 
law under which they operate. It has 
had a long history, and evidently it has 
worked out all right. Nor has the Sena- 
tor from Ohio offered any amendment 
to any other provision of the Railway 
Labor Act, so. far as I know. We have 
accepted that act as it was written, un- 
less some initiative came to us from one 
group or the other. I think the act is 
working satisfactorily. 

But I also desire to remind again the 
able Senator that more than half the 
collective-bargaining agreements now in 
effect, and there are millions of workers 
covered by them, contain a provision for 
the closed shop, and they are also work- 
ing all right. 

I should like to read a paragraph from 
a bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics called Union Security, published 
in September 1946: 

The first step toward “union security” may 
be said to have been accomplished when an 
employer voluntartly, or following National 
Labor Relations Board certification, recog- 
nizes the union as sole or exclusive bargain- 
ing agent of the workers in the bargaining 
unit of the plant. Following recognition, the 
employer and union, or their representatives, 
enter into collective bargaining to determine 
the terms and conditions of employment, 
including union security going beyond sim- 
ple recognition. The position of the union 
is based upon the simple proposition that all 
workers who share the benefits of the col- 
lective agreement should at the same time 


share the costs and obligations of the union. 
Membership in good standing in the union 
is regarded as the principal obligation. For 
the most part, management has opposed 
union security because it has feared that the 
control over the supply and quality of its 
labor force would thereby be placed in the 
hands of the union. However, the thousands 
of union agreements which contain union 
security provisions of one type or another 
afford ample evidence of the fact that em- 
ployers and unions have, through the process 
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collective bargaining, found a basis for 
———— differences. 


Just as I am not trying to change the 
Railway Labor Act, I oppose the effort of 
the Senator from Ohio and those who 
are associated with him, to outlaw those 
agreements which are already in effect, 
and that principle which has had such 
wide recognition in industry, and which 
I believe is meeting the test of experi- 
ence and efficacy in our economy. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator from 
Florida is extremely well informed on 
labor laws and the Railway Labor Act, 
and I wish to call to his attention an inci- 
dent that came to my attention regard- 
ing the attitude of union leaders. 

About 30 years ago, I was told by Mr. 
Alexander Whitney himself, a large 
group of railway employees met at con- 
vention in Cleveland and a resolution was 
presented to the convention which in 
simple terms provided that no one 
should be permitted to work on a railroad 
unless he became a member of one of 
the railroad brotherhoods. The presi- 
dent of the organization was present, and 
before there was a chance for adoption 
of the resolution he stepped to the front 
of the platform and said, “I ask the gen- 
tleman who has made the motion to 
withdraw it, because I consider it inim- 
ical to the best interests of the men 
working on the railroads. The American 
people do not want the closed shop. They 
do not want anything forced on anyone. 
I ask that the motion be withdrawn, or in 
the event of its not being withdrawn, I 
ask for its defeat, because in my opinion 
our great objective in the railroad 
brotherhoods should be to make our 
unions so good, and make them deliver 
so much of value to the membership, that 
we will not have to force men to join, but 
they will join because they want to be- 
come members and receive the benefits.” 

I am merely repeating to the Senator 
what Alexander Whitney, who is well 
known to him and to me, a man I have 
known for a number of years, told me 
himself. He is old enough to have been 
at the convention, and he recited what 
happened. The resolution providing that 
no one could work on a railroad unless 
he belonged to one of the unions was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey. He always makes a 
valuable contribution to a discussion. 

I realize that there is a difference of 
opinion about the matter of the closed 
shop. I want Senators also to know that 
I come from a State where a constitu- 
tional amendment has recently been 
adopted outlawing the closed shop. I 
voted against it, and I declared publicly 
against it when it was up for considera- 
tion. I am still against it. I think it is 
bad law, that it is undesirable public 
policy. What rather surprises me about 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio, and 
some of the other Senators associated 
with him in sponsoring the pending legis- 
lation, who come from the large indus- 
333000 
of the large industrial States —and I 
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should be glad to have any called to my 
attention—which have adopted any con- 
stitutional amendment or enacted any 
legislation outlawing the closed shop. I 
come from the South, where I regret to 
say, we have not yet gained as large an 
organized labor force as I hope we shall 
have, where our attitude toward labor 
organizations is not always as sympa- 
thetic and understanding as I wish it 
were, 

I readily admit that many of the 
Southern States have adopted constitu- 
tional amendments outlawing the closed 
shop. But I am a little surprised to see 
the effort now to outlaw it nationally 
come from Senators representing some of 
the great industrial States, which could 
have outlawed the closed shop if they had 
chosen to do so, but have not. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I do not 
know of any of the large industrial States 
where difficult problems of management 
and labor are constantly dealt with, 
where there has been a long record of 
experience in this field, where either by 
constitutional amendment or by legisla- 
tion the closed shop has been outlawed. 
Nor has the Congress done so in the past. 
We have left it up to the parties. 

I am aware, of course, that the present 
law does not require any employer to 
enter into a closed-shop agreement. The 
National Labor Relations Act at the 
present time does not require any em- 
ployer to enter into a closed-shop agree- 
ment with his workers. It is a matter of 
free collective bargaining. Freedom of 
contract is allowed. Freedom of agree- 
ment is permitted to management and 
to labor. But if, in the exercise of their 
discretion if, because they mutually 
agree that it is desirable and in the pub- 
lic interest, they put such a provision in 
a contract, it is legal today, and it will 
continue legal unless the pending bill 
shall become the law of the land, in 
which case it will be outlawed. 

Mr. President, I protest against that 
kind of policy. I protest on the part of 
management, as well as on the part of 
labor, because management does not 
have to enter into the contract unless it 
chooses to do so. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was there any evidence 
before the committee disclosing the posi- 
tion of any part of management upon 
the closed shop? 

Mr. PEPPER. There is a difference of 
opinion, 

Mr. LUCAS. I understood that there 
was a difference of opinion upon the 
question. 

Mr. PEPPER. In some instances man- 
agement opposes it very strongly, and in 
other instances management has the 
closed aH its experience has been com- 
pletely s atisfactory, and it would not 
give it up today. 

Mr. LUCAS. I asked the question in 
view of the statement made by the Sen- 
ator that, after all, it was a matter of 
voluntary agreement between the two as 
to whether or not they would have a 
me shop. 

. PEPPER. I will say, Mr. Presi- 
5 a8 I showed a while ago, that the 
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proportion is about two-thirds to one- 
third, but I am correct in saying that 
more than half the collective-bargaining 
agreements in force have the closed 
shop as part of the contract. That fact 
indicates that the employers must have 
found it agreeable. 

Mr. LUCAS. They can either have the 
closed shop or they can deny the right 
of the closed shop, depending upon col- 
lective bargaining, and what the two 
parties agree upon, 

Mr. PEPPER. Exactly, and I maintain 
that is as it should be, and that we will 
have a greater degree of industrial peace 
following that method than we will have 
by disrupting the policy which has been 
in effect for more than a decade, ever 
since the National Labor Relations Act 
was enacted. I say that we will have 
more work stoppages as a result of try- 
ing to tear up those contracts and re- 
make them under the restraints the bill 
contemplates—and I shall refer to them 
later—than if we leave the situation as 
it is at the present time, and profit by the 
experience we have already gained. 

Mr. KNOWLANL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor has made a very able argument, in- 
sofar as those cases are concerned, in 
which management and labor sit down 
together and formally negotiate such a 
contract as the Senator has outlined. 
That is true collective bargaining. But 
I am sure the Senator would not want 
to leave the impression that there have 
no been situations of a far different 
kind, in which, instead of there being 
true collective bargaining, there has been 
in effect “collective bludgeoning,” in 
which representatives of labor organi- 
z tions have gone to employers, when 
every single employee has indicated that 
he č es not care to belong to a labor 
organization, and by a process of “col- 
lective bludgeoning,” to use that term 
again, have told the employer that un- 
less he signs a closed-shop contract 
there will be no future deliveries of ma- 
terials to his factory or his plant. That 
is certainly far from being collective bar- 
gaining in the sense that the able Sena- 
tor from Florida has outlined it here 
today. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 
Yes, of course; the case he puts is dif- 
ferent from the one I contemplated. 
But is not the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia thinking of the boycott case, in 
which a group of employees other than 
employees involved in negotiations with 
their employer, through the boycott, use 
their economic pressure upon the em- 
ployer to make him enter into a certain 
kind of contract with his employees? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There are a num- 
ber of cases of that kind, but the end re- 
sult is the same. If, instead of negotiat- 
ing in the true collective-bargaining 
spirit, a union agent goes to the employer 
and lays a contract on his desk and says, 
“Whether or not a single one of your 
employees is interested in joining the 
union, you will sign this, or else,” there 
is not in that case collective bargaining 
in the sense that the able Senator from 
Florida has in mind. It is because of 
that type of situation rather than the 
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type outlined by the able Senator from 
Florida that legislation is believed to be 
necessary at this time. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from California, but I re- 
spectfully submit that the Senator over- 
looks two factors. The first is, he said 
“The contract is laid before the employ- 
er, regardless of whether any member 
wishes to join the union or not,” or 
something to that effect. I respectfully 
submit that that case is not likely to oc- 
cur often, if it ever occurs, for the reason 
that a collective-bargaining agreement 
does not result unless ordinarily it is a 
case in which the union, or the em- 
ployees, through a free election super- 
vised by the National Labor Relations 
Board, have chosen a bargaining agent, 
and then, when they have chosen the 
bargaining agent, the agent has sat down 
with the employer and entered into ne- 
gotiations leading toward an agreement. 
So, as I see it, there is, as a premise, a 
union. The employees had a union, or 
they choose a collective-bargaining agent 
if they did not have a union, and then 
the agent entered into negotiations with 
the employer. 

The second point is that not long ago 
the National Labor Relations Board, in a 
case coming up from Florida, the St. Pe- 
tersburg Times case, held that labor was 
under a duty to bargain in good faith 
with the employer. Although the pend- 
ing bill recites that it is the duty of em- 
ployees and employers to bargain with 
each other in good faith, that is not nec- 
essary, and as I understand it. it adds 
nothing to the law as laid dawn by the 
National Labor Relations Board in that 
case. The case made it clear that the 
employees had to bargain in good faith, 
in a true collective-bargaining spirit, 
with the employer. Of course, the Board 
has in the past required the employer to 
observe the same standard. I cannot 
say, of course, what is the discharge of 
that duty by employees or by employer; 
that is a matter of degree, but I think we 
are coming to a recognition of the fact 
that when any party to a dispute merely 
takes an adamant position, refuses to 
hear argument or to consider merit, 
marches in and throws something down, 
sits down in a chair and freezes up, and 
says, “Take it or leave it,” that is not 
collective bargaining or the part of 
either management or employees. 

But I am assuming, and I think I am 
correct in assuming, that the law today 
is as I have stated it; and am saying 
that more than half the collective-bar- 
gaining agreements now in effect evi- 
dently have included closed-shop or 
union-shop provisions, and I suppose 
most of them have been renewed from 
time to time; management has found 
them acceptable and satisfactory. If it 
has, then it has a right to enter into 
them again, and should not be denied 
the right by the pending bill. If it wishes 
to get rid of the collective-bargaining 
agreement, it can do so when the con- 
tract runs out. If it wishes tc get rid of 
the closed shop, it does not have to renew 
a contract containing that provision, 
when the contract runs out; and that is, 
in my opinion, the privilege which it 
should have. 
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If the Senator had in mind that the 
workers will use their economic pressure 
upon the employer to get him to enter 
into that kind of contract, I freely and 
frankly admit that it is true. But I had 
a case here, when I spoke, day before 
yesterday, from which I read the opinion 
by Mr. Chief Justice Taft. I read it to 
my able friend from Ohio, so that he 
might near it, and hear it again; be- 
cause I thought as fine a statement was 
laid down by President Taft, who was 
then Chief Justice of the United States, 
as Was ever made by any judge, in which 
he said labor organizations had the right, 
and workers had the right, to use the 
economic power that they have, the right 
to quit work even, to better themselves 
in their relations with their employer. 
Zo I am sure the Senator from Califor- 
nia would not deny to workers the law- 
ful use of their economic power, which 
would include even the right to stop 
work. I realize, as I said, that there is 
a difference of opinion about the matter, 
and I never have intentionally quarreled 
with anybody Who takes a contrary 
opinion about anything. I ascribe, of 
course, to othe: Senators and other citi- 
zens the right to their views, and I know 
they are just as sincere in them as I hope 
they will credit me with being in respect 
to mine. I know this is a controversial 
subject, but I have never seen it exactly 
the way many see it. I see it largely 
this way: I sce it from the point of view 
of the great number of working people 
in a given plant, or in the country as a 
whole. Other Senators see it in terms of 
what they believe to be the just rights 
of an individual man or woman who 
comes to a plant, wishes to get a job, and 
is told, “You cannot get a job, unless you 
belong to a union.” If Senators look at 
the matter from the viewpoint of the 
greatest good for the greatest number, 
which is a basic principle of democracy 
and certainly the faith of my party, then 
I believe there will be achieved the great- 
est good for the greatest number by rec- 
ognizing the right of the greater number 
to organize themselves into a bargaining 
unit, to choose representatives, to have 
their representatives sit down with rep- 
resentatives of capital employed in the 
particuiar enterprise, and work toward 
an agreement which will be mutually 
satisfactory. In my opinion, such a 
provision as the closed shop should be a 
permissible portion of such agreement. 

I see, as I said, what it means to the 
workers. I see better wages, and I see, 
Mr. President, better working conditions. 
I do not like to advert to it, but I plowed 
on a farm for 65 cents a day. I worked 
in a steel mill 12 hours a day, 7 days a 
week, and that was minor coinpared to 
what many men in the darker days have 
had to do. Ido not claim that mine was 
any especial hardship, but, as one looks 
back to the dark economic days in this 
and in every other industrial country in 
the world, he looks upon those periods 
sometimes with shame, always with re- 
gret that we did not earlier come to a 
recognition that we shall all get along 
better if we give men and women bet- 
ter wages and better working conditions, 
and a fairer share of the income of an 
enterprise, 
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Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I want to join the 
Senator in the statement that any Amer- 
ican, or anyone else, engaged in business 
today who is not interested in the welfare 
of the workers of the country is not fit 
to be at the head of an organization. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is a characteristic 
statement by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. The only difference 
between the Senator’s opinion and mine 
possibly is that I think the result can 
be accomplished better by maintaining 
freedom of the right to work. I want 
to tell the Senator something, if he 
would like to have me do so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Gladly. 

Mr. HAWKES. A few years ago—I 
should say about 7 or 8 years ago—there 
came to this country the president of 
the Railway Clerks Union of England. 
If I remember correctly, his name was 
Brown. His union had a membership of 
90,000, which is a union of considerable 
size for England. He made a speech in 
Philadelphia in which he said he was 
very strongly opposed to the closed shop 
because, in his opinion, it destroyed the 
rights of the individual members of the 
organization to better conditions and 
improve the quality of leadership. He 
said, “Unless the members of my union 
have the power to resign without losing 
their jobs, they cannot effectively pro- 
test against my poor leadership.” He 
further said, “I believe the future wel- 
fare of the working people lies in having 
55 intelligent, law-abiding leader- 

Pig 

I am sure the Senator from Florida 
agrees with that statement. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thoroughly subscribe 
to it. 

Mr. HAWKES. I wish to say another 
thing to the Senator from Florida, be- 
cause I agree with what he has just 
stated. We all have our own ideas. I 
have no feeling against anyone who 
honestly differs with my viewpoint. Im- 
mediately after I was elected to the Sen- 
ate, not more than 3 or 4 days thereafter, 
I received a letter signed by 18 union men 
in Paterson and Passaic, N. J., and this 
is what they said in their letter: 

Drar SENATOR: We are glad you were 
elected. We all voted for you. 

We are 18 union members who belong 
either to the A. F. of L. or the CIO. 


The letter continued: 

We want our right to organize. We want 
our right to bargain collectively. We want 
our right to strike lawfully in order to show 
our resistance against unfair treatment. 


What follows is the main point of their 
letter, and I consider it to be a remark- 
able statement: 

But we do not want dictators in labor lead- 
.ership any more than we want dictators in 
the United States Government, and we are 
looking to you, my dear Senator, to help 
relieve us of that dictatorship. 


The Senator from Florida has a very 
keen mind, and a very thorough under- 
standing of this subject, and I am always 
interested in listening to him. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. HAWKES. I do not pretend that 
every view I may hold or every belief I 
may entertain is infallibly correct. All 
of us, I believe, are trying to do a decent 
job in the interest of humanity and the 
workingman, who, after all is said and 
done, is the salt of the earth and the 
backbone of America. The workingman 
of today under our great system, if he is 
thrifty and saving and persevering, can 
become the capitalist of tomorrow. Mr. 
Lincoln said that, and if it was true when 
he said it it is equally true today. But 
I think the greatest thing we have to do, 
far greater than any law which may be 
passed, is to try to reestablish respect 
between worker and management, em- 
ployer and employee, and to build it on 
a foundation of justice. The Senator’s 
ideas and mine might differ as to what 
would constitute justice, but, in my opin- 
ion, it should go just as far as it can go 
and fit into the economic circle. In other 
words, there must be profits which are 
paid upon capital. Capital, if it is hon- 
est capital, is nothing in the world but 
stored up labor. It is something, or 
ought to be something, that came from 
work in the past. Some fairness must 
be found in the economic circle for capi- 
tal, in order to make it come out for 
venture investment, unless there is to be 
resort to Government ownership and 
socialism. Enough must be found in the 
economic circle for labor, to stimulate 
labor and make it feel it is being treated 
fairly and to make the individual work- 
ers believe they are adequately paid for 
their service. But, above everything 
else, respect must be established be- 
tween employer and employee. 

I have broken into the discussion 
without having marshaled my thoughts, 
but I wish to leave an idea with the Sen- 
ator from Florida and the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I have talked with 
thousands of laboring men. The thought 
I wish to leave with the Senate is that 
after we get through with the pending 
legislation, which must not be punitive 
in its purpose, which must not be based 
upon vindictiveness, hatred, or reprisal, 
but must te in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole—after we get 
through with this legislation we, as 
American citizens, and all other decent 
Americans who have a just regard for 
humanity have got to try to reestablish 
the necessary element I am talking 
about—a little brotherly love between 
employer and employee. 

Mr. President, I have enjoyed the as- 
sociation and the relationship with my 
working people more than anything I 
have had in my life. I have always at- 
tended their annual dinners at their re- 
quest, and as their guest, and I have al- 
ways spoken to them and tried to speak 
fairly, tried to help them to be better 
American citizens, and I am sure they 
have helped me to be a better one. But 
I wanted to leave the thought with the 
Senator from Florida and the Members 
of the Senate at this time, that after we 
get all through with this legislation we 
all must contribute to re-create volun- 
tary cooperation, because in the last 
analysis the only difference between this 
great country of ours and the countries 
which have fallen into the quagmires of 
socialism and communism is that our 
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people, up to date as a general rule, 
have worked voluntarily because they 
wanted to, because they were interested 
in their work. Their work has been 
more than simply making a living: In 
my company, we have had only one turn- 
over in 28 years. More than 40 percent 
of the workers in my company have been 
with the company more than 30 years, 
and that notwithstanding the fact that 
many were forced to leave our employ- 
ment by the war. That is a wonderful 
record. It can only mean one thing, 
that the workers wanted to stay there, 
and that is a spirit we must try to estab- 
lish all over the United States. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PEPPER. I greatly thank the 
Senator from New Jersey for the very 
fine sentiments he has expressed, I will 
say that if all the business executives of 
the country took the attitude he takes 
toward management-labor relations, I do 
not think we would need any laws at all 
on the statute books. That would be an 
ideal situation. It would create a situ- 
ation like that existing in a partnership. 
When one enters into a partnership with 
another, the partners are supposed to 
deal honestly and fairly with each other. 
Generally no rules are laid down as to 
how to negotiate and carry on affairs to- 
gether. So long as the partners deal 
honestly and fairly with each other they 
have complete freedom of action. 

The Senator from New Jersey is abso- 
lutely correct in saying that what we 
need is to find a new basis of under- 
standing of each other’s point of view 
and problems. Sometimes no doubt 
labor overlooks the responsibilities which 
management has, the sleepless nights of 
the man who has all his savings invested 
in his enterprise. There is no doubt 
whatever that there are numerous cases 
of workers who lack the sympathy they 
should have for the employer. That is 
one of the tragic frailties of human 
nature. On the other hand, there are 
employers undoubtedly who do not show 
the concern for their workers they should 
exhibit. It was only a little while ago 
when it was customary—and I am afraid 
I must say that there are a few who today 
embrace that view—to treat labor as a 
commodity, to believe that the working 
power of men and women was something 
to be sold like potatoes in the market 
place for the highest price that could be 
obtained for it. It was not realized that 
the man standing before the employer 
applying for work had a wife and per- 
haps some children; that there might be 
illness in his home; and that there were 
medical and other expenses which had 
to be shouldered; that the children had 
to be educated; that they had wants and 
human desires; that they were not po- 
tatoes, were not inanimate. They were 
made in the image of God, Mr. President. 
They were the heart and soul of the 
Nation, its strength in peace, its might 
in war, and their total strength repre- 
sented the power of the Nation. To deal 
with labor as if it were a commodity, to 
buy it for the lowest price for which it 
can be obtained, is the old attitude, not 
the new one. That of course is not the 
attitude of the able Senator from New 
Jersey. 8 
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I hope we can bring about profit-shar- 
ing plans and bonuses so that some day in 
an enterprise the workers will obtain 
what I like to call a drawing account, 
such as a traveling salesman has, so 
much to meet the demands of the day, 
and then periodically the worker will 
receive a share of the profits on a fair 
basis of distribution, and certainly, Mr. 
President, I hope that the worker will 
be protected by an annual wage contract. 
Suppose that a certain enterprise is mak- 
ing a great deal of money. It has, let 
us say, 100,000 employees. It has great 
resources and big surpluses. Suppose 
times become a little bad. It may do as 
many other enterprises do. Do they cut 
down the dividends? Do they diminish 
the surpluses? No. Too many of them 
let off so many more workers. What 
is to happen to the workers? 

I am not charging that is a pattern in 
industry. I say that too many follow 
that practice. Day before yesterday I 
quoted from a report presented to the 
Senate by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. In that report it was 
recited that for 23 years the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. had main- 
tained an unbroken record of a $9 divi- 
dend. Those 23 years included the de- 
pression. I related an incident which 
was told to me by a responsible man, to 
the effect that in the days of the de- 
pression, when President Hoover was 
trying to meet the problem of the ap- 
proaching depression, trying to dimin- 
ish its severity, he called Mr. Gifford to 
Washington and made him chairman of 
a committee to try to find some way to 
arrest the falling level of employment, 
to give people jobs, and keep them in 
their jobs. After a while Mr. Gifford 
went back home, resigning the chair- 
manship which Mr. Hoover had entrust- 
ed to him, and let out more than 100.000 
employees of his own company. 

Mr. Hoover was right. He was calling 
upon industry to sacrifice, not only for 
the humanitarian principle of giving the 
workingmen and their families a chance 
to live, but to keep America from being 
hurled into the abysmal pit of a depres- 
sion, which in many cases wrecked busi- 
ness as well as people. If the story 
which I have related is correct—and the 
committee report bears out the essential 
part of it—Mr. Gifford thought more of 
maintaining the $9 dividends than he did 
of keeping more workers on the payrolls 
and cutting the dividends to some other 
figure. 

We have enacted minimum wage laws. 
Many employers in my State did not 
want to pay a fair minimum wage to 
their workers. Some of them fought me 
bitterly in 1938 when I advocated the 
minimum wage law. I was not trying to 
hurt business. I was merely trying to 
help fix a floor below which wages should 
not fail. I thought that in the long run 
that would be for the best interests of 
business as well as the workers. Today I 
do not know of an employer who opposed 
that legislation in 1938 who would ask 
that it be repealed at the present time. 
Employers have seen the wisdom of the 
principle which the Senator from New 
Jersey has been discussing, the wisdom 
of management and labor working to- 
gether, each dealing fairly with the other. 
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Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. The Senator probably 
knows all this, but many persons in the 
United States do not know that a great 
deal of thought has been given to the 
profit-sharing plan. In many cases it is 
called the wage- dividend plan. I do not 
know whether the Senator realizes that 
in 1938, when I was chairman of a com- 
mittee to study the question of a wage- 
dividend plan, even then 258 corpora- 
tions in the United States had already 
adopted and had in effect a wage-divi- 
dend plan in an effort to bring about 
more harmonious cooperation between 
employers and employees. 

The device of the corporation is not 
very old. ‘The first corporations came 
into existence probably 75, 80, or $0 years 
ago. The old definition of a corporation 
was that it is an indivisible, intangible 
being, existing only in contemplation of 
law, without heart and without soul. I 
do not agree that a corporation has no 
heart or soul. A corporation has a heart 
and soul to the extent that the manage- 
ment makes it possible. 

I feel strongly that we must bring more 
human understanding into the corporate 
method of operating than we have had 
in the past; but we cannot bring in any 
more than we can put into the economic 
circle. The Senator knows that, and he 
is not trying to contend otherwise. I 
know of one company—I shall not men- 
tion its name, because it might be em- 
barrassing—which since 1912 has had in 
effect a wage-dividend plan under which, 
when the corporation made more than 
enough to pay a certain percentage of 
dividend on the capital invested—which 
was fair—and reasonable going wages in 
the community, after setting aside a cer- 
tain amount for surplus to keep the com- 
pany in good shape, it divided the rest 
among all the employees, from the lowest 
paid to the highest paid, on the basis of 
their past 5 years’ compensation as 
related to each other. 

It may be interesting to the Senator to 
know that the employees of that corpo- 
ration have never been organized. There 
is not even a company union or an inde- 
pendent union The employees elect a 
workingmen’s committee every year, and 
its membership differs nearly every year. 
The committee takes up with the com- 
pany grievances and things which they 
think should be adjusted. But there has 
never been a labor union among the em- 
ployees. All the national labor unions 
have tried to organize them and have 
failed. Why? The best labor organizer 
in the United States might say to the 
28,000 employees working in the plant 
that the union would do great things for 
them if they would only join it. Their 
response would be that of any normal 
man. They would say, “Why should we 
join a union?” The union organizer 
might say, “We will get you more money.” 
The employees would say, “We do not 
want more money. We have a fair deal.” 
The organizer might say, We will get 
you vacations with pay.” The reply 
would be, “We have them already.” 

One of the employees might say to the 
organizer, “Do you see that little white 
house on the hill? I paid for it with my 
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wage dividends during the past 15 years 
with this company. Why should I go 
into a union ane try to upset the efficiency 
of the plant which is feeding me?” 

I wanted to tell that story because to 
me it is one of the most outstanding 
things in all American industrial life. 
It proves that we can better our human 
relationsh:rs voluntarily. But there are 
some who will not go along voluntarily. 
In a great organization in the United 
States I was defeate“ by only two votes 
in an effort to recommend that plan to 
all industry in the United States. I can- 
not say what the vote would be today. 
That was back in 1938. 

We must do something to bring about 
a better understanding. The difference 
between the Senator and me is that he 
feels that the closed shop is not an im- 
proper limitation on the liberties of men. 
I feel that it is. I feel that we can ac- 
complish the objective without destroy- 
ing the maximum right of freedom in the 
individual. I hold that conviction very 
firmly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 
Obviously, in a case in which the em- 
ployer deals fairly with the workers there 
is less incentive for the employees to join 
a union than in an opposite case. Due 
to the fact that too few employers took 
the position which the able Senator has 
described, we have had a tightening of 
labor organizations. Undoubtedly in 
some cases today there are abuses. How- 
ever, in every industry in which there is 
complaint that there are abuses on the 
part of labor, I think it will be found 
that there are 10 times more abuses on 
the part of management unti] the union 
is strong enough to defend the worker 
against such abuses. * could name some 
industries in which it is said that there 
are labor abuses. Management, by its 
own failure to observe the high standard 
of duty and fairness which the Senator 
from New Jersey has described, has 
brought such a condition upon itself. If 
the power of the union were taken away, 
that kind of management, in too many 
cases, would go back to the old condi- 
tions. But if there were some way to 
bring about the kind of management de- 
scribed by the Senator, it would be a 
happy day for industrial relations in 
America. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I will say to the Sen- 
ator something which I have said re- 
peatedly throughout the Nation, and in 
which I believe, that humanity is pretty 
much the same whether it be in the ranks 
of labor or in the ranks of capital. If 
we could take a slice out of the center 
of labor and capital we would find that 
each has about the same amount of self- 
ishness. Of course, there are a thousand 
times as many persons in the ranks of 
labor as there are in the ranks of capital. 

I shall not take up more of the time of 
the Senator, but I know he will agree with 
me that the business of the Nation can- 
not be run with the heart alone, nor can 
it be run, in my opinion, with the brain 
alone. The brain is too cold and the 
heart is too warm. If we try to run 
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the brain alone it would be so cold that 
it would not function successfully; and 
if we should try to run it with the heart 
alone business would go into bankruptcy. 
So my philosophy is that somewhere be- 
tween the heart and the brain—maybe 
just under the chin—there is a place 
where the two things must meet in han- 
dling the human equation. But we must 
always use some of the heart and some 
of the brain in operating the industries 
of America. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

We all have to admit that it is human 
experience that, if one man has power 
and deals with another man who has no 
power, most of the time the man who 
has power will get the better of the bar- 
gain. When there is comparable power 
on each side we are likely to get the kind 
of bargaining and the sort of agreement 
which represent a fair meeting of the 
minds of the parties. 

The purpose of organization of work- 
ers is that in dealing with the employees 
the worker may have a power compara- 
ble to that of the employer in dealing 
with the employees. But assuming that 
the worker has power equal to that of the 
employer—and I dispute the statement 
that he now has equal power—it does not 
mean that either party should abuse the 
power which each possesses. When we 
hear people say. that the workers abrupt- 
ly, arbitrarily, and capriciously strike, I 
wonder if we realize which is hurt the 
more—the striking worker or the com- 
pany against which he strikes. It means 
loss of wages to the worker; it affects 
his weekly pay check, the house rent, the 
grocery bill, the mother with children. 
It involves ability to pay the doctor; it 
involves the right of the family to live. 
Ail those things are dependent upon a 
man’s work. On the contrary, the cor- 
poration by which he is employed can 
lose profits for a while, or can even sus- 
tain losses for a period. But which can 
stand it the longest time—General 
Motors Corp., United States Steel Corp., 
or the men and women who work for 
those corporations? 

Another common fallacy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the belief that when a strike has 
been settled the workers are paid for the 
time they were off from work. They are 
not. It may be years before the increase 
which they receive as a result of the 
strike will make up for the wages lost 
during the time they were not at work. 

I haye previously mentioned on the 
floor my discovery in Detroit last year, 
when the Genera] Motors strike was in 
effect, when I obtained information from 
a doctor regarding the number of va- 
cant beds in the hospitals in Detroit. 
The workers when they were not work- 
ing could not pay for hospital treatment 
for themselves or for their families. 
They could pay such expenses out of 
their weekly pay checks when they were 
at work. It literally means that the 
health of the family is involved. 

Mr. President, I maintain that even 
now workers do not have a position of 
economic strength comparable to the 
power of the employer. 

The able Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] raised the question regarding 
union leadership and union officials, I 
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think we must never forget that union 
Officials are elected by the-workers and 
that they have constitutions and bylaws. 
Personally, except in an honorary capac- 
ity, I never belonged to a union. From 
personal experience I do not know, but 
I think the men and women who belong 
to unions appreciate democracy as much 
as does anyone else. I think they resent 
tyranny, pressure, and coercion as much 
as does the ordinary citizen who is not a 
member of a union. I doubt that union 
workers in this country like to be “pushed 
around” any more than do people who 
are not members of a union. But I sus- 
pect that democracy in the unions of 
America is just as vital, real, and effec- 
tive as is democracy in the ordinary po- 
litical election in this country. Some- 
one says that a little group gets together 
and runs the union. That may be so. 
But in many lodges, churches, and fra- 
ternal orders a little group gets together 
and runs the organization, because the 
membership allows them to doit. A great 
amount of the legislation which is passed 
in the Senate is passed by unanimous 
consent. The Chair says, “Without ob- 
jection, the bill is agreed to.” We do 
not even vote in such a case. The im- 
portant thing is that we have the right 
to vote; we have the right to object and 
say, “You cannot pass bills in that way 
if we do not agree to it.“ That is the 
important thing. As a matter of fact, I 
suspect we would admit that a little 
group of Senators runs the Senate. But 
if we object, we have the right to vote 
against it, or we can follow them if we 
think theirs is wise leadership. 

In the politics of this country I have 
heard—of course, it may be erroneous— 
that in some of the parties and in some 
of the cities, towns, and States a little 
group of persons get together and run 
politics. I suspect that has happened. 
The intportant thing is that every now 
and then the people become stirred up 
about it and object to being “pushed 
around” by aminority. They rebel; they 
use their power to vote to change the 
administration whenever they choose to 
do so. But, Mr. President, there are 
many places in this country where few 
people have a great deal of influence; 
and that is not confined only to labor 
unions. So we cannot single out labor 
unions and, because every member does 
not vote at elections, blame them when 
every citizen does not vote in every elec- 
tion. I wish they did. They undoubt- 
edly should. We hope they will. But in 
many elections in this country the de- 
cision is made by a minority of the total 
number of voters. But we do not declare 
that to be illegal. 

Yet under this bill, when there is a 
union shop, the decision is not permitted 
to be made by a majority of those who 
vote in the election and who are elected 
by a majority vote. They are not elected 
by a majority of all the eligible electors. 
The committee recommends to the Sen- 
ate that, by this bill, we should require 
the election to be decided by a majority 
of all eligible to vote. Why do we lay 
down one standard of democracy under 
which to elect leaders of a labor union 
and another standard of democracy 
under which to elect the President of the 
United States of America, the governor 
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of a State, every United States Senator, 
every Representative in Congress, every 
public official in America? Why do we 
lay down one standard or criterion of 
democracy for the workers in electing 
their officials and another standard of 
democracy applicable to the members of 
churches, lodges, fraternal organizations, 
and societies in electing their officials? 
Why do we do that, Mr. President? If 
the worker does not want to vote, if this 
bill were to become law we would reward, 
counting his vote in the election, the fel- 
low who stays at home. Is that encour- 
aging good citizenship? Does it encour- 
age good citizenship for Congress to step 
in and reward the man who stays away 
from the union meeting or who refuses 
to participate in the union election, or 
for Congress to prescribe the standards 
that must be observed and to lay down 
one standard for union members and an- 
other standard for everyone else in the 
United States who belongs to a church or 
a lodge or a society or an organization of 
any kind, and also for every public office 
holder elected in the entire structure of 
the Government of the United States? 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Iam sure the Senator 
from Florida believes there is a differ- 
ence between the way voting is done in 
labor unions and the way voting is done 
in Congressional and Presidential elec- 
tions in the United States. In other 
words, the voting in Congressional and 
Presidential elections is unquestionably 
done on the basis of the secret ballot, 
whereas the voting in labor unions has 
not always been secret, and threats have 
been made on the basis of knowledge as 
to how certain members of unions have 
voted in elections of the union leaders. 
In short, the voting in unions has not 
always been secret, and the union mem- 
bers who participated in such elections 
did not always vote with the safety which 
I believe the American people have when 
they vote to elect Members of the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
not prepared to assert that the American 
people feel the same solemnity when they 
elect labor union leaders that they do 
when they elect their public officials. 
But so far as I know, under the National 
Labor Relations Act a secret ballot is 
provided for, and the integrity of the 
elections is assured by the Board. The 
Board conducts the election, as a matter 
of fact; and the Board is a public body. 
So I do not know of any lesser degree of 
integrity relative to voting in unions, as 
compared to voting for public officials, 

So far as the worker is directly affect- 
ed, the votes he casts as a member of a 
union may affect his wages more direct- 
ly, for his wages may be affected more 
directly by obtaining a good group of 
union Officials than by electing a good 
United States Senator or a good State 
attorney general or a good judge of a 
circuit court. 

Mr. HAWKES. I must agree with the 
Senator from Florida that that could 
be the case if the union members got a 
good set of union officials; I would have 
to agree definitely as to that. 
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But let me say to the Senator from 
Florida that it seems to me that at the 
moment the workers are worried about 
the question of the closed shop and the 
way in which union elections are con- 
ducted. Anyone who believes that the 
feeling against the closed shop is con- 
fined to those who are outside the ranks 
of the working class is greatly mistaken, 
I can assure the Senator. A gentleman 
of whom I know recently spoke to 1,281 
workers, most of whom belonged to a 
certain union. He spoke of the closed 
shop and the question of the workers be- 
ing able to resign or not being able to 
resign from the union. After he spoke 
on that subject, the entire 1,281 workers 
rose to their feet and cheered and whis- 
tled for a full minute. 

So, Mr. President, the resistance to the 
closed shop and the destruction of indi- 
vidual freedom in connection with the 
right to work is not confined to Senators 
or industrial leaders or the so-called peo- 
ple in the upper brackets. Iam sure that 
the Senator from Florida knows that to 
be so. He must know it. 

He is trying to find some way whereby 
the rights which have been intended to 
be preserved by means of the closed shop 
can be preserved in some way that is 
American, I take it; and that is what I 
am trying to find. 

But surely the Senator from Florida 
does not support the action of the union 
which fired one of its members who testi- 
fied to the truth when he was subpenaed 
as a Witness in a court case. I refer to 
the union member who saw a union shop 
steward strike a foreman while in the 
plant; and later, when the case was pre- 
sented in court, the employee was sub- 
penaed to testify to what he saw. He 
testified that he did see the union shop 
steward strike the foreman of the plant. 
Thereafter, that employee was dis- 
charged from the union—simply because 
he had testified to the truth; and, in view 
of the existence of a closed shop, a dis- 
charge from the union meant that it 
would be impossible for that man to ob- 
tain any job in that plant. He was fired 
from the union and lost his job. 

Mr. President, the case to which I have 
just referred has been stated in the rec- 
ord of the committee hearings; and I 
know of similar cases. The one I have 
mentioned happens to be the one which 
is set forth in the record which is now on 
the desks of Senators. 

But I am sure the Senator from Flor- 
ida does not believe that anyone should 
have the power to deprive a man of the 
right to work, simply because he told the 
truth when he was subpenaed as a wit- 
ness in a case in court. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, the case 
the Senator from New Jersey has men- 
tioned is, of course, a hard case. I re- 
mind him that it is an accepted axiom in 
the law that hard cases make bad law. 
The case referred to by the Senator from 
New Jersey has often been mentioned in 
the debates on the measure now before 
us and in the committee. Evidently. in 
that case a worker testified to what hap- 
pened in connection with a certain in- 
cident. Well, Mr. President, democracy 
is not perfect. It is not perfect in a 
labor union, it is not perfect in a munici- 
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pality, it is not perfect in the county, 
it is not perfect in the State, it is not 
perfect in the Nation. There have been 
instances in which men have been fired 
from their political jobs because they told 
the truth or tried to tell the truth, 
There have been instances in which men 
have had contracts taken away from 
them by businessmen, simply because 
they tried to do the right and because 
they advocated what they believed in. 

I say that because there may have been 
a case—and undoubtedly there are such 
cases—in which men or women were 
ejected from a union, perhaps unfairly, 
it is not proper for the Congress of the 
United States to lay down rules govern- 
ing every election in 2 labor union and 
governing the conditions of every ejec- 
tion from a union or admission to a 
union or regulating, as an appellate body, 
the minute details in regard to every- 
thing that happens in a labor organiza- 
tion, any more than the Congress should 
do sc in the case of a lodge or a church 
or any other kind of organization or so- 
ciety in the United States. The fact 
that some mayor or some city council- 
man succeeds in having an employee 
fired fcr being honest and not helping 
him to steal—such things occasionally 
happen—does not mean that the Con- 
gress should become an appellate body 
to review every decision that is made by 
every political executive or administrator 
in the political structure of the United 
States. We have to deal on the basis 
cf what is best for the greatest number, 
Mr. President. We have to deal with the 
balance of interest, with what is the best 
policy, taking into consideration both 
sides of the case. 

I am saying that, if we do not have 
strong organizations to represent the 
workers, the workers will generally be 
exploited by their employers, their wages 
will be reduced, their living standards 
will de lessened, their purchasing power 
will be diminished, and not only will they 
suffer, and not only will their children 
and their communities and the organi- 
zations with which they are affiliated 
suffer, but the entire Nation will suffer. 

So. Mr. President, if we impair the 
strength of a workers’ organization, we 
do a disservice to the United States and 
to every man, woman, and child in it, 
regardless of whatever economic seg- 
ment he may fall into. 

A while ago the Senator from New 
Jersey was referring to the corporation 
as being a relatively new concept in the 
United States. Just consider, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how new the labor movement in 
this country is in its magnitude. If not 
all the leaders are perfect, if not all of 
them are possessed of the skill which 
they should have, yet, Mr. President, it 
may also be said that perhaps some of 
us are not perfect, and hat perhaps it 
would have been possible to improve a 
little on some of the men who have been 
elected to public office in the United 
States—of course, not in the case of the 
Senate, but perhaps elsewhere in the 
United States. 

But, Mr. President, we are trying to 
learn and to do the best we can, and, 
by and large, the labor leaders are in the 
same category. 
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I remember that in 1938 I was in Lon- 
don speaking to one of the British Cabi- 
net members. He told me of the long 
period during which the labor union 
movement had been vital in Great Brit- 
ain, and he pointed out that there was 
only one strike in progress in all of Great 
Britain on the issue of recognition of a 
union. 

Mr. President, they have out of the 
long history they have had in the labor- 
union movement been able to develop a 
maturity, a competence, and a wisdom in 
the labor leadership which today has 
made the labor-union movement of 
Great Britain the bulwark of her labor 
government. 

Our labor movement mushroomed in 
the United States during the war from 
four or five million to twelve or fourteen 
million. There may have been some men 
chosen in that mushroom period who 
were not worthy of the offices to which 
they were elected. I will trust the mem- 
bers of those organizations to elect bet- 
ter officers, if that is true. 

Isay, Mr. President, that what we need 
today is to strengthen the labor-union 
movement, to better it, to make the labor 
union a wiser and abler spokesman for 
the worker. But what is being sought 
here today? The effort is to strangle 
it, to weaken it, to turn the clock back- 
ward. The attempt is to create distrust 
and suspicion and disharmony in the 
ranks of the organizations, Those who 
advocate the pending legislation are try- 
ing to weaken the labor-union move- 
ment, and thereby impair the standards 
of living of the workers who ore affiliated 
with the unions and ultimately to wreck 
our economy based on high-living stand- 
ards. 

Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes! in our recent discussion re- 
ferred to some statement made some 
time ago by Mr. A. F. Whitney relative to 
certain aspects of labor legislation, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks four 
amendments offered to the pending labor 
legislation by Mr. A. F. Whitney, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the last of which reads: 

And provided further, That nothing in this 
act or in any other statute of the United 
States shall preclude a currier, its officers, or 
agents from making an agreement with a 
labor organization (not established, main- 
tained, or dominated by the carrier, its ofl- 
cers, or agents) to require membership 
therein as a condition of employment, if 
such labor organization is the duly desig- 
nated and authorized representative of the 
ee at the time the agreement 18 
made. 


I respectfully suggest that Mr. Whit- 
ney must have changed his mind on the 
subject since the conversation to which 
the Senator from New Jersey referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Florida? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I was 
discussing the committee report, which 
referred to the abolition of the closed 
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shop. I wish to say just one word fur- 
ther respecting the matter of the closed 
shop. 

I have already distinguished the case 
put by the Senator from Ohio, holding 
that abolishing the closed shop was jus- 
tifiable as a public policy, just as outlaw- 
ing the “yellow-dog contract” was jus- 
tifiable as public policy. I pointed out 
that in the one case we were dealing with 
two groups which were bargaining freely 
each with the other, whereas in the other 
case there was organization on one side 
dealing with the individual on the other, 
and making him give up the right of a 


citizen to affiliate with an organization 


if he chose to do so. 

Mr. President, I said that the closed 
shop was a balance of interest, the in- 
terest of the workers collectively in bet- 
tering their wages and working condi- 
tions, as against the right of an individ- 
ual to come up to the gate without identi- 
fying himself with the organization in 
any way, and saying, “I want a job.” 

Mr. President, I have always thought 
that the closed shop was a proper rela- 
tionship between the parties primarily 
concerned, the people working in a plant. 
I do not know of any inherent right a 
worker has to get a job in a particular 
plant. He may or he may not get such 
employment. But the thing that is com- 
monly overlooked, it seems to me, is that 
the closed shop fundamentally repre- 
sents the decision of the worker as to 
the people with whom he will work. That 
simply means that a group of workers 
may say, “We feel it so essential to our 
welfare as workers that we work to- 
gether, that we bargain together with 
the employer, that we make common 
cause in our relations with the employer, 
that we will not work with people who 
will not cooperate with us in that way.” 

All they do is to say to the employer, 
“Tf you will not give us the privilege of 
requiring a man who comes here and gets 
a job to join with us and work with us 
and fight with us for our rights, we will 
-not work for you, because we do not 
want our rights to be divided between 
those who will work together and the 
dissident few who will not work with a 
majority.” 

Mr. President, has not a worker & 
right, first, to determine for whom he 
will work, and, secondly, with whom he 
will work? I do not have to work with 
the man beside me if I do not want to. 
If I come to the Senate and am not sat- 
isfied to associate with the other Sena- 
tors, I can resign. If I get a jobina 
plant and I do not like the man who 
works beside me, I can say to my fore- 
man, “If you don’t move that man, I will 
quit.” I thought I had that right as an 
American citizen, although it seems that 
some have vastly different concepts as to 
what are the essential rights of a citi- 
zen. I thought a man was the master 
not only of his money, but of his labor, 
but I am seeing, in the law of the land, a 
respect for a man’s money, which I con- 
strue the advocates of this measure are 
disposed not to attribute to a man’s body, 
to the very labor of his being. 

I say, Mr. President, that what the 
committee has done is, first, to abolish 
the closed shop, to make it illegal not to 
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let the employer and the employee put 
provision for it into a contract, even if 
they wish to do so, even if they have 
been doing it in the past. Moreover, it 
permits the union shop only upon the 
condition that a majority of all the eligi- 
ble workers vote for it, not a majority 
of the workers who participate in the 
election, which is the way we elect the 
public officials of this country, and the 
way we elect the leaders of every private 
organization of which I have knowledge. 

So I say, Mr. Presicent, that there, 
again, the purpose of the bill is shown, 
to strike down right after right, power 
after power, and privilege after privilege 
of the workers of the country; and yet 
the employer is touched hardly with the 
lightness of a feather. If it takes any 
right away from him, I do not know what 
itis. If it imposes any new duty, I have 
not heard of it. 

This ought to be called, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending bill against the work- 
ers of America. Then we would be can- 
did about it. Or one might prefer to say, 
legislation against the labor unions of 
the country, because, Mr. President, the 
constriction which it applies is all on one 
side. It may be said that is necessary, 
because all that has been done in the 
past was on the other side. There may 
have been, and there have been, certain 
preferences given to workers as against 
employers, but I do not believe, Mr. 
President, that the present situation is 
so one-sided as to justify the Senate in 
passing legislation that is one-sided, on 
the other side. And that is what I hum- 
bly submit this bill does, and what I 
was trying to do was to prove that thesis 
by the committee’s own report. I started 
off by referring to the amendment that 
it makes to the National Labor Relations 
Act—the Wagner Act, the charter of the 
worker in America. It bears the name 
of that great man, ROBERT WAGNER, who 
still sits in this body. It came from the 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It had the approval of Congress and of 
the country. 

Today, under that law, foremen have 
a right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with their employers. That is 
held by the National Labor Relations 
Board; it is held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This bill takes 
away that right. At the present time, 
employers and employees can enter into 
a closed-shop agreement. That right is 
abolished under the pending legisla- 
tion. At the present time, workers, in 
choosing their bargaining agents, do so 
by only a majority of the votes cast in 
the election. The pending bill requires 
a majority of the eligible voters to vote 
for their chosen bargaining agent, before 
it can have any efficacy. A majority 
of the eligible voters are required before 
they can have a union shop, even. 

Mr. President, at the present time labor 
is as free as stockholders to abide by the 
action of their respective agents. To- 
day, stockholders have an annua] meet- 
ing, generally. They elect their direc- 
tors. Those directors have periodic 
meetings, and they elect the executives 
of the corporation; then those execu- 
tives run the affairs of the corporation. 
There is not a vote among stockholders 
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every time the management of a corpora- 
tion enters into a contract with its work- 
ers. While we require that the workers 
vote individually upon the contract that 
their representatives enter into with 
management, we do not require the stock- 
holders of the corporation to vote indi- 
vidually upon the contract entered by 
management with labor. There, again, 
Mr. President, is a discrimination against 
the worker in this proposal. 

But today the workers eleet their offi- 
cials. They go to bargain with man- 
agement. Management is the represent- 
ative of capital] employed in the enter- 
prise. The two make a contract, and it 
is binding, because they have authority; 
they are the duly authorized agents of 
labor and of management. Could any- 
thing be fairer than that? But now, Mr. 
President, if this bill should become law, 
labor may choose their bargaining agent, 
if they enter into a contract for a union 
shop with the employer, but it is not 
binding until they have a second elec- 
tion; the first one being to choose the 
bargaining agent—another election, at 
which a majority of those who vote for 
the matter shall determine it? No; a 
majority of all those eligible must vote. 
So I say it makes it more difficult for the 
representatives of labor to act for labor. 
The leadership of labor is weakened. 
There is a premium put on the fellow 
that stays at home and who will not par- 
ticipate in the election. So I respect- 
fully submit, Mr. President, that in para- 
graph 2 of the committee report there is 
another instance of the one-sided char- 
acter of this legislation. $ 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? - 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Much has been said 
about Communist infiltration in the labor 
movement, and undoubtedly in a few 
cases there has been considerable Com- 
munist activity. In two articles I have 
read, it is indicated that it is the Com- 
munist members who remain at a meet- 
ing all night and all day, who wear out 
the other members, who go home. I was 
wondering whether or not the provision 
which penalizes the people who stay away 
might not bring them to a realization of 
their duty, and cause them to attend the 
meetings, and to remain as long as those 
who perhaps are not inclined to advance 
the principles of good unionism, but to 
advance something else. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is a 
good principle to have everybody eligible 
to vote in any election discharge that 
duty. It might even be justified for us 
to provide that all elections should be 
invalid unless the majority of all eligible 
voters vote. That might give us better 
government; but we have never seen fit 
to do it, in our national elections, in our 
State elections, or in our local elections, 
There are always the busy, industrious 
few who may outlast their fellows, that 
may have advantages in other elections. 
That is true probably in our churches and 
in our lodges and in our other organiza- 
tions. But, Mr. President, that fact does 
not justify us, I believe, in laying down 
one standard for the making of decisions 
by labor organizations, and allowing the 
prevalence of a different standard far 
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other organizations and for other deci- 
sions made by the people. 

Mr. President, I read now paragraph 3 
of the majority report, referring to the 
pending bill: : 

It gives employers and individual em- 
ployees rights to invoke the processes of the 
Board against unions which engaged in cer- 
tain enumerated unfair labor practices, in- 
cluding secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, which may result in the Board itself 
applying for restraining orders in certain 
cases. 


Mr. President, in the first place, it has 
been pointed out previously that the 
President recommended legislation 
against the jurisdictional strike. We 
are in accord. The minority report by 
the Senator from Utah, the Senator 
from Montana, and the senior Senator 
from Florida, specifically so stated, and 
we have stated otherwise the same thing 
upon the floor. But, Mr. President, the 
so-called secondary boycott that is 
dealt with in the pending bill is not all 
that is covered by the language of that 
provision. It prohibits the primary 
boycott, as well as the secondary boy- 
cott. As a matter of fact, it forbids 
workers cooperating with one another 
for the common protection or for the 
common good—the very thing that Mr. 
Justice Brandeis laid down as the inher- 
ent right of the worker, to give aid to 
another in a struggle for working stand- 
ards in a community or in the Nation at 
large. 

Mr. President, I have previously 
quoted the language of the proposed bill 
and given this illustration. Here is a 
group of workers, working for an em- 
ployer, who refuses to pay a fair wage; 
he insists upon sweat-shop conditions 
for those people; they strike. The em- 
ployer gets other workers to take their 
places—strikebreakers; he goes on with 
his business, making exorbitant profits, 
because he will not pay labor a fair wage. 
Another man is taking his product, add- 
ing more labor and more skill to it, mak- 
ing it more valuable; the first man is 
profiting by dealing with the second 
man. Suppose the workers in the first 
plant go to the workers in the second 
plant and say to them, “You know what 
this man has done to us. He won’t pay 
us a decent wage. He refuses to deal 
with us. He denies us the right to or- 
ganize; yet you are taking his product 
and making him rich by working on it. 
Won't. you cooperate with us? Won't 
you help us make him do what your 
employer does for you? You have got a 
good employer; he deals fairly with you; 
he pays you a fair wage; he allows you 
to join the union; he deals collectively 
with you in the bargaining. Now, just 
come and help us by letting your em- 
ployer know, and letting our employer 
know, that you won’t work on his prod- 
uct if he does not deal with us in a fair 
way.” 

If the first group of workers did that, 
under the pending measure they would 
be violating the law. If they went over 
and talked to the other workers about 
doing that, they would be violating the 
law. One could not even go into the 
house of a neighbor, talk to him at his 
fireside in the evening, and ask him to 
do that, without violating the law. I 
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say that that is an invasion of the right 
of a citizen to address himself in a lawful 
way to anyone wiit. any decent proposal. 
That is a violation of civil and civic 
rights of the citizenry of this country, I 
respectfully submit. 

Moreover, the workers are denied the 
right to work together to better them- 
selves. Not only is that done, but upon 
the petition or the complaint of anyone 
affected, a regional officer or a regional 
attorney of the National Labor Relations 
Board is duty bound by the law itself, 
as the bill provides, to go into court and 
obtain an injunction against an organ- 
ization doing the kind of thing I de- 
scribed a moment ago. In other words, 
it is not made permissive for the regional 
attorney or the regional representative 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
to apply for the injunction—it is made 
mandatory. He must do it. Not only 
that Mr. President, he may do it even 
without notice. Of course, the injunc- 
tion issued would last only, I believe, 5 
days in case the injunction were applied 
for without notice, but the regional rep- 
resentative can go ex parte into a court 
and secure an injunction for 5 days, 
which may mean the crucial period in 
the endeavor which I described in de- 
termining the final result. 

Mr. President, in addition to that the 
bill allows the issuance of a permanent 
injunction against the doing of that kind 
of thing. It also, of course, makes that 
sort of thing an unfair labor practice 
and gives the National Labor Relations 
Board authority to issue a cease-and- 
desist order, and then the power to go 
into a court and require the enforce- 
ment of that order. 

Mr. President, I say that in the first 
place the bill strikes down the civil rights 
of a citizen to address himself to his fel- 
low citizens to a common cause that is 
lawful in character. In the second 
place, it denies to workers the right of 
working with other workers to protect 
their own working standards. Suppose 
there are two plants in a community, 
and suppose one of them observes fair 
labor standards and the other one does 
not. Do we not know that workers in 
both plants have a common interest in 
the wage scale in that community? In 
our law we have time after time provided 
that the Government shall pay the pre- 
vailing wage. Senators will recall the 
statutes. For example, in the Walsh- 
Healey Act we require the contractor with 
the Government to pay the prevailing 
wage. So every worker in the community 
is interested in the prevailing wage in 
that community. Yet if a group of 
workers try to work with another group 
to hold up a decent wage level in the 
community, under this bill they would be 
violating the law of the land. I say 
again, it does not say anything about the 
employer in that respect. It simply 
strikes out the. right of the employees to 
better themselves by cooperation one 
with another and by the exercise of the 
civil right of persuasion of their fellow 
citizens about a matter of common in- 
terest. 

Those are some of the principal pro- 
visions of the bill, Mr. President. Of 
course the bill changes the structure of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
authorizes the appointment of four new 
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members. I do not say that that is bad. 
I would not object to that if it were the 
only provision in the bill or if it were 
not for these bad provisions. I think, 
however, the Board is doing a pretty 
good job as it is, and obviously the pro- 
posed change is going to require some 
difference in administration, some dif- 
ference in procedure. In fact the bill 
requires the Board to adopt some differ- 
ent procedure. It abolishes the review 
boards which are now in existence. It 
denies to the members of the Board the 
right to profit by the actions of the 
review boards as they have in the past, 
and it makes every member personally 
read the record and so on, which is pre- 
liminary to the decision. Perhaps that 
is a good thing, but it is, I suspect, going 
to delay the decisions of the Board more 
than they are delayed at the present 
time. 

I referred to paragraph 4, which deals 
with the Board. I now read paragraph 
5 of the majority report: 

In the interests of assuring complete free- 
dom of choice to employees who do not wish 
to be represented collectively as well as those 
who do, it requires the Board to enlarge the 
rights of petition in representation cases and 
to give greater attention to the special prob- 
lems of craftsmen and professional employees 
in the determination of bargaining units. 


Mr. President, I do not have any objec- 
tion to professional groups associating 
themselves together in professional 
unions. Nevertheless, the practical effect 
of this provision, I submit, is to cause 
labor strife. It is going to cause discord 
in labor organizations and units which 
does not exist today. It is going to pro- 
voke more work stoppages instead of less. 
It will cause more strikes instead of fewer 
strikes. 

I now read paragraph 6: 

6. It prevents the Board from continuing 
to accord affiliated unions special advantages 
at the expense of independent labor organi- 
zations, by requiring that, under identical 
circumstances, the Board in complaint cases 
refrain from any disparity of treatment. 


Mr. President, my own interpretation 
is that that is going to encourage com- 
pany unions, as it, for the first time, 
recognizes the company union. That, - 
too, Mr. President, is going to mean 
weaker bargaining units, less effective 
labor organizations. It is going to mean 
more strikes, not less. It is going to pro- 
voke labor discord in many places where 
today there is peace be.ween manage- 
ment and labor. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the provisions of the bill. I shall at a 
later time refer to others. I simply laid 
that as a base upon which I wanted to 
impose the pending amendment, namely: 

It is made an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization to coerce “em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not impair the right of a 
labor organization to prescribe its own 
rules within respect to the acquisition or 
retention of membership therein.” 

Mr. President, what does that mean? 
That means that it is an unfair lebor 
practice for a union to coerce, as the lan- 
guage says, any employees in the enjoy- 
ment of the rights accorded them in sec- 
tion 7 of the bill. 
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Section 7, Mr. President, confers cer- 
tain rights upon employees. It provides 
that— 

Employees shall have the right to self- 


through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 


In the first place, what labor union 
wishes to deny an employee the free ex- 
ercise of those rights? 

This question becomes of practical im- 
portance because the word “coerce” is 
not defined. I predict that, if a group 
of workers from a given union talks to 
another group of workers about joining 
the union, that will be held to be coer- 
cion, or it will be charged that it is 
coercion. That will mean that the or- 
ganization will be charged with an un- 
fair labor practice. It will mean that 
there will be a hearing before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and that 
there must be a final judgment upon the 
question. If the complaint is found to 
be justified there will be a cease-and- 
desist order. Then the case will go to 
the circuit court of appeals of the appro- 
priate jurisdiction for enforcement of the 
order. 

The case may also be the subject of 
an injunction or an application by the 
National Labor Relations Board for an 
injunction. This provision puts a weap- 
on in the hands of an employer or of a 
dissident group in the union or among 
the employees, to keep the union in court 
all the time, to make it spend all its 
money, and to prevent it from effectively 
representing and protecting the workers 
in that enterprise. 

The bill strikes down right after right, 
privilege after privilege, power after 
power of the workers of the country. 
The inevitable effect would be more 
strikes, more discord, and less peace. 
The inevitable effect would be lower 
wages for the workers. 

The day before yesterday I cited the 
fact that, in respect to their previous 
earnings and in respect to other income 
groups, the workers of America are daily, 
monthly, and yearly receiving less wages, 
less take-home pay. That will inevita- 
bly mean a diminished purchasing pow- 
er for the people of America, because 
the people are the workers of the coun- 
try. As Governor Stassen stated, it will 
contribute, as a similar policy after the 
last war contributed, to a depression 
which may ruin America and perhaps 
drag the world down into chaos and com- 
munism. 

In addition, the bill is one-sided. It 
would embitter workers and cause them 
to feel that they were not getting a 
square deal from their Government. It 
would contribute to a bitterness which 
could not but impair the marvelous pro- 
ductivity which this country enjoys to- 
day, and which could not but diminish 
the unprecedented profits which busi- 
ness in America is enjoying today. 

As against policies of that character, 
how much better it would be to allow 
the present prosperity to continue unim- 
paired. Let the working men and women 
of America continue to enjoy the right 
to feel that they have in the Wagner Act 
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a Magna carta of workman’s liberties . 


no less sacred or secure than the Magna 

Carta of all liberties which has meant 

so much to Anglo-American civilization. 
Exuisir 1 


[Suggested changes are in black brackets) 
APPENDIX A 

To make the services of Presidential fact- 
finding boards available before a strike vote 
is taken, the Brotherhood urges that section 
10 of the Railway Labor Act (ch. 8 of title 45, 
U. S. Code) be amended by changing the first 
sentence thereof to read as follows: 

If a dispute between a carrier and its em- 
ployees be not adjusted under the foregoing 
provisions of this act, [and the duly desig- 
nated and authorized representatives of em- 
ployees involved in such dispute request the 
Mediation Board so to notify the President, 
or if, in the judgment of the Mediation Board, 
the dispute threatens] substantially to in- 
terrupt interstate commerce to a degree such 
as to deprive any section of the country of 
essential transportation service, the Media- 
tion Board shall notify the President, who 
may thereupon, in his diseretion, create a 
board to investigate and report respecting 
such dispute. 

APPENDIX B 


To eliminate excessive delay in cases pend- 
ing before Railroad Adjustment Board, 
amend paragraph (w) of section 3 of the 
Railway Labor Act (ch. 8 of title 45, U. S. 
Code) by substituting the following for the 
first sentence thereof: 

E(w) In the event any division of the Ad- 
justment Board becomes 3 months or more 
behind in its docket of undecided disputes it 
shall establish regtonal boards of adjustment 
to act in its place and stead for such period 
as may be necessary to clear the Division's 
docket of such disputes. 1 


APPENDIX C 


To authorize the dues check-off when au- 
thorized by individual members, paragraph 
fourth of section 2 of the Railway Labor Act 
(ch. 8 of title 45, U. S. Code) should be 
amended and reenacted to read as follows: 

Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. The majority 
of any craft or class of employees shall have 
the right to determine who shall be the 
representative of the craft or class for the 
purposes of this act. No carrier, its officers, 
or agents shall deny or in any way question 
the right of its employees to join, organize, 
or assist in organizing the labor organization 
of their choice, and it shall be unlawful for 
any carrier to interfere In any way with the 
organization of its employees, or to use the 
funds of the carrier In maintaining or assist- 
ing or contributing to any labor organization, 
labor representative, or other agency of col- 
lective bargaining, or in performing any work 
therefor, or to influence or coerce employees 
in an effort to induce them to join or remain 
or not to join or remain members of any labor 
organization or to deduct from the wages of 
employees any dues, fees, assessments, or 
other contributions payable to labor organi- 
zation, or to collect or to assist in the collec- 
tion of any such dues, fees, assessments, or 
other contributions: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to prohibit a 
carrier [by agreement with a labor organiza- 
tion, national in scope, and under individual 
authorizations by employees, from deducting 
from the wages of such employees who are 
members of such labor organization, dues, 
fees, assessments, or insurance premiums 
payable to such labor organization or sub- 
sidiary or affiliate thereof;] And provided jur- 
ther, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
trued to prohibit a carrier from permitting an 
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atives of employees from conferring with 


management during hours without 
loss of time, or to prohibit a carrier from fur- 
nishing free transportation to its employees 
while engaged in the business of a labor 
organization. 
APPENDIX D 

To remove prohibition on union security 
clauses paragraph fourth of section 2 of the 
Railway Labor Act (ch. 8 of title 45, U. S. 
Code) should be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso thereto: [And provided fur- 
ther, That nothing in this act or in any other 
statute of the United States shall preclude 
& carrier, its officers, or agents from making 
an agreement with a labor organization (not 
established, maintained, or dominated by the 
carrier, its officers, or agents) to require mem- 
bership therein as a condition of employ- 
ment, if such labor organization is the duly 
designated and authorized representative of 
the employees at the time the agreement is 
made. 

Repeal paragraph fifth of this section. 

APPENDIX E 

To resolve jurisdictional disputes before 
they reach the strike 

No formal amendment is proposed, but see 
the suggestions on pages 12 and 13 of the 
testimony. 


Mr. PEPPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask to have incorporated in 
the Record after the material I presented 
during the course of my recent remarks 
from Mr. A. F. Whitney some additional 
material that is marked in the instru- 
ment I send to the desk, representing 
excerpts from Mr. Whitney’s testimony 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF A. F. WHITNEY 


Responsible unions want the closed or 
union shop because it is essential if the union 
is faithfully to discharge the terms of the 
contract it signs with management. How 
can any union guarantee steady production, 
peaceful relations, an absence of wildcat 
strikes, or any of the other interruptions to 
sustained industrial production if a number 
of the workers affected by the agreement are 
not a party to it? 

Some years ago the vice president of one 
of the Nation’s largest railroads demanded 
that the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
fulfill the terms of its contract in a number 
of railroad yards torn by bitter quarrels be- 
tween workers with all their resultant inter- 
ruptions in yard work. This railroad had 
encouraged the growth of a rival union to the 
BRT; it had protected the growth of the 
other union until it had signed up a con- 
siderable number of men. My answer to the 
vice president was that the BRT had made, 
and would continue to make, every effort to 
fulfill its contract, But how could he expect 
peace in his yards when he was encouraging 
his employees to join a rival union and then 
setting one off against the other? 

I say the same thing today. How can any- 
one expect a union to discharge the obliga- 
tions of its contract when an employer en- 
courages strife and rivalry by imviting an- 
other union to come in and start organizing? 
Unions are anxious to fulfill their contracts, 
and they usually do. But if you really are 
concerned with the responsible operation of 
unions, then give them security so they have 
the chance. 

Many employers themselves want the 
closed shop for exactly the same reason. 
They have learned that improved union dis- 
cipline, higher morale, greater stability in 
labor-management relations are all fruits of 
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the union security agreements. Why in the 
name of common sense should anyone strike 
at a system which has proved its value? 

In the name of common sense, no one 
would. In the name of profits for a selfish 
few, some industrialists do. I do not believe 
they will be successful. But the very fact 
that the basis of union security is threatened 
introduces antagonism in the industrial pic- 
ture. By refusing to strike at union security, 
the Congress will make a real contribution 
to lasting industrial peace. 

. * . * . 

To remove prohibition on union security 
clauses paragraph 4 of section 2 of the Rail- 
way Labor Act (ch. 8 of title 45, U. S. Code) 
should be amended by adding the following 
proviso thereto: “And provided further, That 
nothing in this act or in any other statute 
of the United States shall preclude a carrier, 
its officers, or agents from making an agree- 
ment with a labor organization (not estab- 
lished, maintained, or dominated by the car- 
rier, its officers, or agents) to require mem- 
bership therein as a condition of employ- 
ment, if such labor organization is the duly 
designated and authorized representative of 
the employees at the time the agreement is 
made.” 

Repeal paragraph 5 of this section. 


PRINTING IN THE RECORD OF SPEECHES 
NOT ACTUALLY DELIVERED ON THE 
FLOOR OF THE SENATE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With 
the indulgence of the Senate, the Chair 
would like to refer to a question which 
has been brought to his attention, 
namely, a recurrence of the habit of Sen- 
ators asking to have speeches printed in 
full in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as though they had been delivered 
on the floor of the Senate. 

The Chair prefers to speak of this mat- 
ter at a time when no such request is 
pending, so that it may refer to no par- 
ticular Senator. 

At least five times within the past 2 
weeks speeches have been printed in full 
in the body of the Recorp precisely as 
though they had been delivered on the 
floor of the Senate. As Senator McNary 
said on October 1, 1942, when a similar 
question arose: 

It has been the unbroken practice of the 
Senate for 150 years that no speeches shall 
be included in the Recorp of the day’s pro- 
ceedings which have not been actually de- 
livered on the floor. 


While former Senator La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, was a Member of this body he 
constantly rose to object to the exercise 
of the privilege of printing speeches in 
the body of the Recorp as though they 
had been delivered on the floor. Upon 
one occasion he called attention to the 
fact that this exceeds even the privilege 
to print which is exercised in the House 
of Representatives, because while the 
House does permit Members to extend 
their remarks, it requires that they be 
extended in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

In the opinion of the Chair, it is very 
important to protect the integrity of the 
Recorp of the proceedings of the Senate. 
It is not fair to ask the Official Reporters 
of Debates to stand guard in this con- 
nection and to resist requests to violate 
this essentially sound precedent. 

The Chair takes the liberty of asking 
that these observations be referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, under which there is a Subcom- 
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mittee on Printing which succeeds to 
the jurisdiction of the old Committee 
on Printing, with the request that some 
resolution of the Senate be suggested 
which will permanently prevent this 
practice. 


EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYERS FROM LIA- 
BILITY FOR PORTAL-TO- PORTAL 
WAGES IN CERTAIN CASES—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the conference report on 
House bill 2157, the so-called portal-to- 
portal bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. DONNELL, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hatch O'Conor 
Baldwin Hawkes O'Daniel 
Ball Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Overton 
Brewster Hill Pepper 
Bricker Hoey Reed 
Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Buck Ives Robertson, Va 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 
Connally Lodge Taylor 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 
Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshak McFarland Umstead 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Magnuson Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Pulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 
Green Murray 
Gurney Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only a few minutes in 
regard to this matter. 

I preface my remarks by stating for 
the information of the Senate that the 
conference report which we now have 
under consideration was printed in the 
Recorp for April 29, where it appears on 
pages 4209 to 4211, inclusive. 

At this time I wish to present a brief 
summation of what has been accom- 
plished by the conference committee as 
embodied in the report. 

Mr. President, the conference com- 
mittee adopted in its report the provis- 
ions of both the House and Senate ver- 
sions of House bill 2157, in substance, 
with respect to past claims. In other 
words, the conference report in relation 
to past claims, adopts the theory of both 
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The conference report also adopts gen- 
erally the Senate rule with respect to 
future claims. 

It bans representative actions, as pro- 
vided in the Senate amendment. 

It contains a 2-year statute of limita- 
tions, with modifications as noted in the 
statement which I put into the RECORD 
yesterday. 

It permits reliance on past and future 
administrative rulings. 

It permits a court in its discretion to 
award less than the liquidated damages 
which now are mandatory under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

It relieves from liability employers 
who were exempt under an “area of pro- 
duction” regulation for acts or omissions 
occurring prior to December 26, 1946. 

Mr. President, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the conference report in no 
way repeals the minimum-wage require- 
ments and the overtime compensation 
requirements of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

In relation to past claims, if the action 
is brought with 120 days after the date 
of enactment, the applicable State stat- 
ute of limitations will apply. If the ac- 
tion is not brought within 120 days, then 
the 2-year statute of limitations applies, 
or the shorter State statute, if it is short- 
er than 2 years. 

With respect to future claims, a 2-year 
over-all Federal statute of limitations 
will be applicable, thus doing away with 
the applicability of any State statute in 
the future. 

Mr. President, that is all I have to say 
in regard to the conference report, ex- 
cept to compliment the conferees, who 
worked like yeomen, night and day, un- 
til finally their minds met and agreement 
was reached on what I consider to be a 
constructive piece of legislation, which 
will result in advancing the economic 
health of this Nation, 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the report. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, at this 
time I should like to make a brief state- 
ment to the Senate, as one of the con- 
ferees. 

Of course, I desire to concur in the 
statement which has been made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, namely, that the members 
of the conference committee worked 
most diligently on the two measures 
which were before them. I was priv- 
ileged to be one of those conferees. I 
regret that in the final analysis, I could 
not bring myself to sign the conference 
report. I may say that the defects of 
the conference report of which I com- 
plain are no different than those of 
which some of us complained when the 
bill was before the Senate for general 
discussion prior to its passage. 

I reiterate that I think it is a grave 
mistake for the Congress of the United 
States to write into the provisions of this 
measure limitations upon labor laws 
which heretofore have worked admirably 
for the welfare of those in whose behalf 
they were enacted. 

Inasmuch as both the House and Sen- 
ate versions of the portal-to-portal bill 
incorporated the Walsh-Healey Act and 
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the Bacon-Davis Act, there was the be- 
lief on the part of the conferees that they 
lacked authority to eliminate them from 
the conference report. With that inter- 
pretation of the authority of the con- 
ference committee, I do not agree. I 
think it was within the province of the 
conference committee to recommend to 
the Senate that inasmuch as no portal- 
to-portal cases had been brought under 
those acts, there was no necessity, so far 
as the proposed legislation was con- 
cerned, to incorporate them in this final 
draft. 

Mr. President, I regret that the im- 
pression has gone abroad to the coun- 
try that those of us who are sincerely 
in opposition to the enactment of this 
legislation in its present form do not 
desire to see the injustices and the in- 
equities of portal-to-portal suits cor- 
rected. I, for one, would be most happy 
to vote for a measure which would ban 
portal-to-portal suits, without any limi- 
tation or exception whatsoever. But I 
wish to call the attention of the Senate 
and of the country to the fact that this 
measure goes far beyond the field of 
portal-to-portal legislation. To those 
who speak of the relief it will bring to 
industry by banning some $5,000,000,000 
or $6,000,000,000 worth of claims, I de- 
sire to point out that the measure now 
before the Senate, to my way of think- 
ing, merely extends to industry an in- 
vitation to pass its own financial obliga- 
tions on to the Government of the United 
States, for the conference report pro- 
vides that where any issue whatsoever 
remains to a portal-to-portal suit, any 
issue whatsoever between the parties— 
and I cannot conceive but that in every 
one of the suits which we are attempting 
to outlaw there will remain some ques- 
tion as to whether there was a contract, 
whether there was a custom, or whether 
there was a practice—if such question 
remains in the minds of the parties, the 
Suits are not outlawed, and may be com- 
promised and settled. 

This means that any employer can 
buy the good will of his employees at the 
expense of the Treasury of the United 
States, because all he has to do is to 
say to them, “I recognize that there is 
an issue between us, and my taxes were 
so high while these obligations were ac- 
cumulated that I will make a settlement 
with you, and I will collect 70 or 75 or 85 


There is that danger. There is the 
further danger, in the application of the 
rule that is here written, that one may 
rely upon good faith, not good faith of 


charge of the enforcement of the law, 
but good-faith reliance upon any ruling 
or any practice or custom or any letter 
which might have been written at any 
time, and to anybody, by any agency of 


— 
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the United States, regardless of whether 
or not such agency had anything to do 
with the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Reliance upon that 
sort of a custom or practice is sufficient 
to justify a violation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act by an employer who can 
come forward and point to some mythi- 
cal letter or some mythical custom upon 
which probably he relied. I think there 
is danger in that sort of looseness in the 
legislation we are writing, 

Mr. President, I do not care to pro- 
long the debate. As I said in the be- 
ginning, these arguments have already 
been made, but I did want to reiterate 
them upon the floor of the Senate, in 
order that Senators might know that the 
errors and the fallacies are still pres- 
ent, and there is grave danger that we 
have done mortal harm to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, 
and the Bacon-Davis Act, and that to- 
day, by the adoption of this conference 
report, we take a terrible backward step 
in the field of labor legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the confer- 
ence report was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. COOPER. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Missouri 
that the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BALL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Missouri very briefly about the 
conference report adopted a few mo- 
ments ago. 

I am concerned with the good-faith 
defense provisions of the conference re- 
port. I know of one particular case, for 
instance, in which an employer had one 
ruling from the Administrator of the act, 
and a different ruling from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He relied 
on the one which said he was not cov- 
ered by the Wages and Hours Act, but he 
did not have very much faith in it, be- 
cause, as he was working under a War 
Department eontract, he got the War 
Department to indemnify him for any 
possible suit for damages. So he was 
not relying in very good faith on the 
particular ruling he had. 

Mr. DONNELL. From which depart- 
ment? 

Mr. BALL. I believe it was from the 
Administrator. I am wondering wheth- 
er this good-faith provision would go so 
far in that particular case, where the 
employer obviously did not rely on the 
interpretation very heavily, as to pre- 
vent the employees from recovering. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I as- 
sume the Senator is speaking of the 
Northwest Airlines case in Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL, That matter has been 
considered by the committees of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate. 
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It is very difficult, of course, to decide a 
particular lawsuit upon the floor of the 
Senate, and I would not undertake to say 
with certainty the outcome of that case, 
on the facts submitted by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota. I wili 
state that unless the employer pleads 
and proves that the act or omission com- 
plained of was in good faith, and in con- 
formity with and in reliance on an ad- 
ministrative regulation, order, ruling, 
approval, or interpretation of an agency 
of the United States, or an administra- 
tive practice or enforcement policy of 
any such agency with respect to the class 
of employers to which he belonged, he 
is not protected. 

In the case which the Senator cites, 
in which there were conflicting rulings, 
one department ruling one way, another 
ruling the other way, I think it is im- 
possible to state with absolute certainty 
as to whether a court would held that 
the employer was relying in good faith 
upon the one ruling or the other. Ithink 
that is a matter which might well re- 
quire the determination of a court. I 
think that is as near an answer as I 
can give the distinguished Senator, on 
the facts. 

Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator, and 
I am inclined to agree with him that it 
is up to the court to decide finally. But 
it would appear to me that when the em- 
ployer, in the particular case cited, went 
to the length of getting the War De- 
partment, under which he was a con- 
tractor, to indemnify him in case his re- 
liance did not prove very good, it did not 
indicate that he had very much faith in 
the ruling on which he was relying. 

Mr. DONNELL. I will say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will yield, that re- 
liance in good faith is an essential part 
of the defense, and unless the employer 
can show a good-faith reliance in con- 
formity with and in reliance on the ad- 
ministrative regulation, and so forth, he 
is not protected. Does that answer the 
Senator? 

Mr. BALL, Yes; I think that answers 
whai I had in mind. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that Members of the Senate will 
agree with me that there has been ample 
debate upon the pending amendment, 
designated as the Ball amendment. I 
have consulted with several of those who 
are interested in the amendment, and I 
am quite satisfied that all feel favorable 
to setting a time certain for a vote upon 
this one amendment, and any amend- 
ment thereto. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I send to the desk and ask that the clerk 
read a suggested unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska submits a unani- 
mous-consent request which the clerk 
will report. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 2, 1947, at the hour of 2 o'clock p. m., 
the Senate proceed without further debate 
to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may thereafter be offered 
to the amendment, as modified, proposed to 
Senate bill 1126, the Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, by Mr. Barr, for himself, Mr. 
BYRD, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. SmITH, inserting 
on page 14, line 6, after the word “coerce”, 
the following: 

(A) Employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not impair the right of a 
labor organization to prescribe its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or retention 
of membership therein; or (B).“ 

Then upon the said amendment as modified 
or amended, if any amendment be made 
thereto. 

Ordered further, That on said day the time 
intervening between the meeting of the Sen- 
ate and the said hour of 2 o’clock be equally 
divided between the proponents and op- 
ponents of the said amendment, as modified, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] and the Senator 
from Florida Mr. PEPPER]. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is my understanding, 
Mr. President, that the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement proposed relates only to 
the pending amendment which is men- 
tioned in the unanimous-consent pro- 
posal, and to any amendment to that 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The 
Senator from Florida is correct. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION IN INTERIOR DEPARTMENT 
APPROPRIATIONS — EFFECT ON THE 
WEST 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself to the matter of 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation bill as reported to the House by 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
and as passed by the House. 

I feel that this is a matter of sufficient 
urgency to warrant its discussion at this 
moment. Yesterday afternoon, imme- 
diately before the vote on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
to recommit the labor bill, the able Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], chairman of 
the Republican policy committee, took 
the time to discuss this question and 
to yield the floor to other Republican 
Senators to express themselves on the 
point he had raised. The Senator from 
Ohio refused to accede to the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] to yield to him or to other 
Democratic Senators on the ground that 
they would have ample time to answer 
the Republican statements during the 
later progress of the debate on the labor 
bill. So, while I hesitate to intrude this 
subject at this point, I feel that the able 
Senator from Ohio has left me no 
alternative. 

It is my belief that the House action 
in cutting the Interior Department 
budget recommendations of the Presi- 
dent by more than 40 percent represents 
an invitation to mass desecration of the 
West and its resources. 
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From the nature of the pending pro- 
posal, I should judge that this action 
represents the policies of the Republican 
Party. 

I should like to call attention to just 
what this so-called economy action 
means to the West—yes; and to the 
Nation. X 

It is the story of the sabotage of the 
West. It is a story of a wave of false 
economy being sponsored by the major- 
ity party in Congress which will hasten 
depression and retard the development 
of our great region by many, many years. 

Mr. Julius A. Krug, the Secretary of 
the Interior, had this to say about the 
proposed cuts: > 

The proposed budget reductions in my 
opinion would cause a tremendous set-back 
in the Nation’s economy. That set-back 
might be enough to set off a major depres- 
sion. * é 


Mr. Krug went further. He said: 

You can’t hope to head off foreign “isms” 
if we cannot maintain a sound economy in 
this country. 


The Appropriations Committee of the 
House did no careful job of pruning. Its 
action gives no evidence of its members 
having carefully considered each item 
and the effect of each reduction in ap- 
propriation. The members could easily 
have thrown a wad of gum at a wall 
chart with the pledge “where the wad 
sticks—that is where we will cut.” The 
minor increases made by the House were 
made on a similar basis. That was po- 
litical expediency rather than economic 
justification. The two may have coin- 
cided, but that was not the fault of the 
House. 

It was only the threat of outright re- 
volt by many western Representatives 
which brought about those restorations 
of funds. It was a political deal to pre- 
vent those westerners from following 
their consciences and voting to recom- 
mit the entire bill for revision. They 
went through that budget with a meat 
ax. They chopped it off just slightly be- 
low the head. 

Here are some of the effects of the 
House action, wherein the amount of 
money available to the Department of 
the Interior was cut 8135,000, 000. 

In the first place the amount of money 
available for construction work on proj- 
ects in Western States was hacked by 
57 percent—from $132,000,000 to $57,- 
000,000. 

And what does that mean? 

It means, for example, that the Pali- 
sades project on the South Fork of the 
Snake River in Idaho was cut from 
$2,629,000 to $876,000. That is just one- 
third of the amount of money for Pali- 
sades that the President requested. 

At that annual rate of expenditure it 
would take 33 years to complete the Pali- 
sades project. Of course, the Bureau of 
Reclamation had planned to complete 
the big reclamation dam in 5 years. But 
at this rate of construction it will take 
33 years. It is a good long-term project, 
that way. A young man could begin 
work on the dam now and spend his 
whole life on just that one job. He 
would never run out of work. It would 
not help the farmers very much who 
need supplemental water. But it wouid 
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be a nice sinecure for some politician 
who is interested only in making the 
work last. J 

There is not much economy in that 
type of operation. Over those 33 years 
the people would be paying many times 
the rental on heavy equipment. And 
they would be keeping a force of admin- 
istrators and bookkeepers at work a lot 
longer than under the Democratic plan 
of building the dam in 5 years. But 
then it makes a nice showing on the 1948 
budget. Why worry about real economy. 
Let us make the bookkeeping for 1948 
look good. 

The Bureau of Reclamation item for 
investigation of the feasibility of addi- 
tional projects was practically wiped out. 
The President recommended $5,000,000. 
The money allowed by the House is 
$125,000. That is just 2 percent of the 
current level of expenditure for such 
investigations. What does it matter if 
we do not plan intelligently for the fu- 
ture development of now arid lands? 
Let us wait for an emergency and do our 
planning then. No need to look to the 
future. Why try to build a better State, 
better region, and better Nation for our- 
selves and our children? 

The Bureau of Reclamation has told 
me that with only such funds as these 
for investigation the work would vir- 
tually cease. The highly trained tech- 
nical staffs will disintegrate. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation will be crippled for 
many years—even if appropriations are 
restored to higher levels next year, or 
the year after next. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
heard a very logical presentation of the 
needs for the extension of Bonneville 
Power Administration electrical trans- 
mission lines into northern Idaho. But 
apparently arguments as to the sound- 
ness of that expenditure from a strictly 
business standpoint failed to impress the 
majority of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

The appropriations bill which was 
written and pushed through the House 
completely ignores the recommendation 
by the President that funds be appro- 
priated for the power line. Not one 
dime is appropriated to the Bonneville 
Power Administration with which to 
build the power line into the Idaho 
Panhandle. Not only was that money 
completely hatcheted out of the appro- 
priation, but the House also cut out funds 
recommended by the President for in- 
vestigation and planning of a further 
extension of Bonneville Power trans- 
mission lines into southern Idaho. 

If that money had been available a 
start would have been made toward 
bringing cheap power into southern 
Idaho for processing farm products in 
new industrial plants. And most im- 
portant of all, the power would have been 
brought to the largest phosphate depos- 
its in the United States, in southeastern 
Idaho. With that cheap power near the 
phosphate rock it would have been possi- 
ble to manufacture adequate amounts of 
phosphate fertilizer for use on our west- 
ern farms. The raw materials and the 
power would have been there. Farm co- 
operatives such as those sponsored by 
the Grange and other farm organizations 
could have manufactured phosphate for 
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their members. Private corporations 
could have entered the field, building new 
pay rolls and solving the fertilizer short- 
age. We would not need to depend on 
fertilizer factories in Germany which 
some Senators have described as dan- 
gerous because of the possibility they 
could be quickly converted into muni- 
tions plants. But that did not impress 


the House Appropriations Committee. 


The money was stricken out of the 
budget in the name of economy, as 
if a power line such as that one would 
not have paid its way many times over; 
as if the new taxable wealth created 
would not have yielded many more dol- 
lars to the United States Treasury, and as 
if the increased well-being of the people 
of the West would not have offset any 
momentary out-of-pocket cost even if 
there would be such cost, which there 
would not be. 

The President recommended a budget 
of $20,278,000 for the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The House cut the fig- 
ure to $6,907,800. 

Included in the President’s recommen- 
dation was four million seven hundred 
thousand for operation and maintenance 
of the transmission system. That was 
cut to two and one-half million. In- 
cluded in the President’s recommenda- 
tion was $15,578,000 for construction of 
new transmission lines. That was cut to 
$4,407,000. 

Perhaps this can be defended in the 
name of economy. Yes, perhaps it can. 
It is the same kind of economy as would 
be practiced by a storekeeper who pur- 
chased a fine stock of merchandise and 
then kept it boxed up in the basement of 
his store because he wanted to save the 
money he otherwise would have spent in 
buying attractive display tables and in 
making the stock available to his cus- 
tomers. That storekeeper would not 
move much merchandise. 

Neither will the great power dams, 
present and prospective, sell much power 
to the people for whom it is being pro- 
duced if the means to transmit that 
power to the place where it may be used 
is cut off. 

All of our reclamation laws from time 
immemorial have carried clauses requir- 
ing that public power must first be offered 
to publie agencies, to reclamation dis- 
tricts, to REA’s, to public utility districts, 
to municipalities and so on. That is a 
very fine clause but it has not meant very 
much to the people of my State and to 
the people of the West in a great many 
places. 

The reason it has not meant much is 
that it is impossible for a small munici- 
pality, a small rural electric cooperative, 
or other such agency, to take a bucket to 
Bonneville Dam and carry back a pail- 
ful of electricity. Electricity is usable 
only when it is available, not at the dam, 
but at the point of consumption. 

None of these small agencies can 
finance, alone, the construction of a huge 
transmission line. Therefore, few of 
them can buy public power in Idaho. 
Those few that do buy public power must 
buy it under an exchange agreement 
with private power companies. That is, 
it must be carried over private power 
company lines at greatly increased cost. 
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The committee did allow some money 
for building power lines, not in Idaho, 
however. But even on those lines for 
which they did appropriate funds they 
cut out all money for substations to de- 
liver the power to local users. They 
said those substations should be built by 
the consumers. Can you not see, Mr. 
President, a small REA building a huge 
substation to get its little bit of power 
from the high line? Of course, the com- 
mittee knows that except for the Federal 
Government, no one but a rich private 
power company could build such a sub- 
station. ; 

The committee’s action is a deliberate 
effort to nuilify the -long-established 
policy of the Congress with regard to the 
sale of public power. It effectively pro- 
hibits most of the public power distribut- 
ing agencies of my State from obtain- 
ing Columbia River power just as ef- 
fectively as if it had repealed the law, 
but without repealing the law. 

It is not as if the requested funds were 
in the form of a gift. That money is no 
gift. Neither is it running expense. It 
is a loan which is repaid in cash, and 
which is repaid many times over by the 
taxes on the new wealth created. 

There is an interesting tie-up in con- 
nection with this choking off of public 
power development. The development 
of power by these big multiple-purpose 
projects becomes increasingly necessary 
for reclamation development. Costs are 
rising, not only because of the infla- 
tionary period which we are undergoing, 
but because most of the easy projects 
have been built. The more expensive 
ones are left. The only reason they are 
feasible economically for the farmer is 
that power sales may be used to help 
defray the cost, and thus lessen the pay- 
ments of the individual reclaimed land- 
owner. 

Thus, by tossing a monkey wrench 
into the orderly development of the 
power features of the program, these 
so-called economizers are going to in- 
crease the cost to reclamation farm own- 
ers so much that soon it will be impos- 
sible to make enough money off the land 
to meet the high payments, and the 
House committee, whose action has been 
endorsed by most of the majority party 
Members of the House, realizes this. 

The committee makes an interesting 
statement in the report on the bill. I 
quote from the committee report: 

The committee has requested the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation to have increased 
construction costs of irrigation facilities re- 
fiected in new or amendatory repayment 
contracts for projects under construction or 
where work has not started. 

Future appropriations for projects in Colo- 
rado, California, the Missouri Basin, and 
elsewhere will depend on the willingness of 
prospective beneficiaries to assume addi- 
tional repayment obligations. 


That innocent-sounding language cov- 
ers a multitude of sins. It means, I 
would judge, that the sanctity of con- 
tracts, which some of the Senators on 
the other side of the aisle defend so 
righteously in other matters, is of little 
matter when it is the Government deal- 
ing with a small irrigation farmer. 

It means nothing, apparently, that the 
United States of America has entered 
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into a solemn covenant with these water 
users as to the size of the payments they 
must make in return for irrigation water. 
There must be “new or amendatory re- 
payment contracts,” in the words of the 
committee. 

Those “new or amendatory repayment 
contracts” may well push the cost of the 
water higher than the recognized ability 
to pay out of the products of that land. 
When that happens the farmer either 
will have to give up his land or go broke, 
and the responsibility will rest upon 
those who framed this policy. 

There is an alternative. Those in- 
creased costs must be met and the people 
of the West want to meet them. They 
do not want a Government dole or hand- 
out. Those increased costs can be met 
by full development of the power re- 
sources of the rivers. But that devel- 
opment will not come when short-sighted 
policies such as those involved in the bill 
are followed by the Congress. 

I know the farmers of southern Idaho 
who have signed repayment contracts for 
water from Anderson Ranch Dam will be 
very deeply interested in that portion of 
the bill. I know their reaction will be 
violent, and justifiably so. Costs of An- 
derson Ranch Dam have exceeded the 
original estimates, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation had plans for working out 
those increased costs through power 
revenues. 

The Columbia Basin report of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has a sound sug- 
gestion to the Congress in this regard. 
It contemplates the pooling of power 
revenues of all the dams on the river or 
in the basin to establish a set cost for 
irrigation development. 

In the development of irrigation and 
power projects we all know that the most 
accessible and easily irrigated lands were 
developed first. As time went on the 
more expensive projects were developed. 
The first projects required merely the 
building of diversion canals. Later came 
the construction of small dams. Then 
the larger dams such as Arrowrock, 
American Falls, and so on, were built 
by the Federal Government because they 
were too big to be built by small groups 
of farmers. Now we have skimmed off 
the cream, so to speak, and the projects 
remaining become more and more ex- 
pensive. 

If those projects had to be repaid out 
of irrigation repayment revenues alone, 
most of the projects which we are push- 
ing could not be built. The cost per acre 
of land irrigated would be more than 
the production of that land could pay 
back. 

That is where power comes into the 
picture. The power developed by irri- 
gation projects can be sold and the money 
used to help defray the cost, thus lower- 
ing the cost to the farmer water users. 
That has been done to some extent on 
our projects already. 

But irrigation dams on the upper 
Snake River and its tributaries, for ex- 
ample, will not develop much power. The 
location of these dams for the best irri- 
gation use is such that there is not a 
steep enough fall nor a sufficient head 
of water to generate huge amounts of 
power. On the other hand, the dams 
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projected in Hell’s Canyon of the Snake, 
on the Snake below Lewiston and on the 
Columbia can generate terrific amounts 
of power. 

Therefore the Bureau of Reclamation 
makes this suggestion to the States and 
to Congress in its Columbia Basin re- 
port—and I think it is a good one: 

Its plan is to pool all of the repayable 
costs on all of the irrigation and power 
projects of the Columbia Basin and add 
up the amount into one big total for the 
whole basin. 

Then it would do the same thing with 
revenues. It would set up the amount 
of money which an acre of new irrigated 
land could repay. On these upstream 
projects that amount probably would be 
far less than the cost. In other words, 
the project could not be built because it 
would not pay out if all of the repayment 
had to come from the irrigated land. 

But the Bureau of Reclamation would 
add up the amount which could be re- 
paid by the water users from their land 
and to that it would add the revenue 
from all of the power projects of the Co- 
lumbia Basin. Thus those big power 
dams in Hell’s Canyon on the Snake, 
the big navigation dams projected on 
the Snake below Lewiston, and the big 
dams on the Columbia River itself would 
all generate power whose revenues would 
assist in paying for irrigation projects. 

That solution evidently does not meet 
with the approval of the majority party 
members who framed this Interior De- 
partment appropriations report and who 
passed this bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. They are so interested in 
preserving the private domain of the 
private power companies in the West 
that they will allow the irrigation farm- 
ers to go broke before they will see any 
additional development of public power. 

That is their decision. Then let the 
record be clear. Let the people know of 
this action. And let the people express 
themselves on whether they favor such 
policies in 1948. Let them be heard on 
2 that is what they voted for in 

46. 

Some eastern and midwestern Mem- 
bers of Congress have had much to say 
about Federal subsidies for the West. 
They feel that reclamation and public 
power projects in the West represent an 
imposition on the people of the Midwest 
and East. They profess to think it is 
some kind of a pork-barrel grab. 

I should like to call the attention of 
these Members to an interesting bit of 
information. It is a Government com- 
pilation of all of the money spent by the 
Government on water conservation and 
control projects from 1824 to 1944. It 
shows that in the 17 western irrigation 
States only about $851,000,000 of non- 
repayable Federal money has been spent. 
But in the rest of the United States 
$3,300,000,000 of nonrepayable public- 
works funds have been spent for harbors, 
navigation, flood control, and the like. 
I am not complaining about those ex- 
penditures. I am simply drawing a 
comparison, because it is most favorable 
to the West. In the case of repayable 
Federal money, true, $919,000,000 have 
been spent in the 17 irrigation States of 
the West. But that money will be re- 
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paid or has been repaid. All of the 
repayable money in all of the rest of the 
United States, however, totals only 
$499,000,000. Thus it would seem the 
West is paying its way and the East is 
not. 

As a matter of fact, in many Mid- 
western and Eastern States none of the 
money has been repaid. For example, 
in the State of Ohio $150,000,000 have 
been spent for such projects by the Fed- 
eral Government. I am glad they had 
the developments. But, Mr. President, 
this is the point. Not one dime of it 
has been repaid by the people of Ohio. 
It would seem that the people of the 
East and Midwest have little reason to 
look down their noses at us. They had 
better look down their noses at their 
own feet. 

The bill gives evidence of being the 
work of plunderers like those who began 
the dissipation of our natural resources 
in the days before Theodore Roosevelt. 
Apparently the majority party members 
got their Roosevelts mixed up. They 
thought that reclamation, power devel- 
opment, preservation of natural re- 
sources, and so on, were initiated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Of course, we all 
know what the leaders of the majority 
party in Congress think of his program. 
They have forgotten that these sound 
policies were given their first big impetus 
under President Teddy Roosevelt. I 
would wager that he would not recognize 
his party if he saw it today. Yes; we 
have turned back the clock to before the 
days of Teddy Roosevelt. 

The over-all cut in appropriations for 
the Interior Department as passed by the 
House was about 47 percent under what 
the President recommended. 

This was done in the name of economy, 
of course. 

But the members of the majority party 
who initiated these cuts consistently re- 
fused funds for what they admitted were 
essential functions. They admitted that 
the Government was obligated to per- 
form these functions. They admitted 
that a great many of them paid back 
dollar for dollar to the United States 
Treasury. 

Let us take another look at the report 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

Time after time as funds were refused 
the committee said either that these 
functions should be performed by local 
taxing units—States, counties, or cities— 
or they should be performed by private 
enterprise. 

The Indian Service is an example. 
The appropriation was cut about $11,- 
000,000—from forty-four million to 
thirty-three million. Much of this 
money was for education of Indians. Let 
me read what the committee had to say 
about education: 

Much assistance could and should be given 
to the Federal Government by the States 
and municipalities. In denying all proposed 
increases and effecting a substantial reduc- 
tion, this situation has been taken into con- 
sideration. 


The committee, after cutting funds 
and telling the States that they must 


take over the job, has the audacity to 
recommend that the Government live up 
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to its treaty obligations and provide 
school facilities for all Navajo children 
of school age. The reason the Govern- 
ment has not been doing this has been 
lack of funds, of course. 

I have the word of William Zimmer- 
man, the Acting Commissioner of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, that these fund 
cuts will make it necessary to turn out 
of school about 5,500 Indian children in 
the West. As for the Navajos the com- 
mittee said it wanted to start educating, 
not only will it be impossible, but 1,000 
Navajo Indian children now attending 
school will be turned out and their 
schools closed. 

I think this is particularly ironical, 
Our history books tell us that the white 
man treated the Indian pretty badly in 
the early days. The white man took the 
good land away from the Indians and 
pushed the redmen onto land less and 
less desirable. Finally they were pushed 
into the arid lands of the West, which 
were not even irrigated in those days. 

For many years we have recognized 
that because our ancestors treated the 
Indians so badly we should try to make 
amends. Now the House committee 
changes all that, and even refuses to pro- 
vide Indian boys and girls with ordinary 
education, which is supposed to be avail- 
able to all in this great Nation of ours. 
The committee says that it is the obliga- 
tion of our western States where the 
Indians were pushed in the early days 
to take care of them. The people in 
the Eastern and Middle Western States 
from which those Indians were ousted 
are supposed now in no way to share the 
obligation through payment of Federal 
taxation. 

We of the West, of sparsely populated 
States such as Idaho, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona—States whose citizens 
are taxed to the limit of their capacity 
to pay in order to support present school 
facilities—are asked, in addition, to ed- 
ucate the Indians who are, by all rights, 
wards of the Federal Government, of 
all the people of the United States. It 
is a unique theory, and it is one to which 
I object strenuously both as an Idahoan 
and as an American. 

The Republican majority in the com- 
mittee has displayed the same kind of 
reasoning as it went through, item by 
item, the functions of the Interior De- 
partment in the West. 

It cut out the statistical studies made 
to give consumers and the public basic 
information on the coal mining industry. 
It said the mine owners could provide 
that information. 

It cut out funds for stream gaging by 
the Geological Survey. Of course such 
work is absolutely essential for the opera- 
tion of an irrigation dam or a flood-con- 
trol dam. But out went the funds, and 
consternation will reign if the bill goes 
through in that fashion. 

The Federal Fish and Wildlife Service 
puts out market reports for the fishing 
industry much as the Agriculture De- 
partment does for the livestock, potato 
and grain industries. The money for 
that fish-market reporting is cut out. 
Who cares. Give the big speculators a 
boost. Gouge the little man by refusing 
to give him reliable information on where 
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he should sell his produce. Perhaps that 
is a taste of what will happen to the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture market reports when the Agriculture 
appropriation bill comes up. 

Funds for wildlife restoration under 
the Pittman-Robertson Act were left en- 
tirely up in the air. The committee said 
they could have whatever income they 
make from their activities, but they will 
not know what that amount is for some 
time. I guess those committee mem- 
bers look upon wildlife restoration un- 
der the Pittman-Robertson Act as an- 
other kind of New Deal socialism. 

Oh, yes, I must not forget the poor 
old Grazing Service, or rather what is 
left of it. It is now merged into the 
Bureau of Land Management. But the 
funds for grazing-land administration 
will be about half of the $1,500,000 
needed. 

The committee said there would be no 
more money for Federal grazing-land 
administration until the Bureau in- 
creases the fee. The fee has just been 
increased from 5 to 8 cents, but the com- 
mittee said that is not enough. 

That is a curious recommendation, be- 
cause I happen to recall why the fees 
have not been raised. It is because when 
C. L. Forsling, then Chief of the Graz- 
ing Service, proposed an increase to 15 
cents per animal unit monthly in 1945 
he was met by a great howl from the 
grazing-permit holders, which howl per- 
suaded the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee to recommend against the in- 
crease. 

So the Federal grazing people find 
that by withholding the fee increase, as 
ordered by the Senate Committee, they 
are cut off from funds by the House. 
That is something for those grazing- 
permit holders who fought the increase 
to think about, too. The amount of 
money left for grazing administration is 
just about sufficient to maintain one dis- 
trict grazing office in each State. Hur- 
ray again for the despoilers. Let the 
Federal grazing lands become over- 
grazed dust bowls. Why worry about 
reseeding or preserving this great nat- 
ural resource in Idaho or any other 
Western State? Cut the funds and econ- 
omize. Yes; let us economize ourselves 
right out of the only real wealth we have 
in the West, our natural resources, 

That same kind of reasoning went 
into the committee’s action in cutting 
National Park Service funds. The Tri- 
State Yellowstone Park Civic Associa- 
tion—which includes a lot of civic- 
minded people in three States—Idaho, 
Wyoming, and Montana—has asked for 
funds to keep Yellowstone open for a 
longer season. Well, here is the answer 
of the majority party members of the 
House committee. I will read you their 
words: 

It is estimated that an all-time high will 
be reached in the number of visitors to park 
areas during the travel year 1947. In recog- 
nition of this situation, the committee has 
recommended smaller reductions than in 
many other activities. 


That is what the committee said. 
There are going to be nore people in 
the parks, including Yellowstone, than 
ever before. So the committee says, “We 
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will not provide even as much money as 
the Parl: Service has been getting to take 
care of those huge crowds, police the 
parks, and keep open the facilities.” 

I have charged that much of this so- 
called Republican economy action is 
merely bookkeeping economy. 

By that I mean that there are at least 
two classes of appropriations in our Fed- 
eral budget. There are those appropri- 
ations which might be called running 
expenses, namely, money that is paid out, 
upon which no financial reimbursement 
is expected. 

The other class is what might be 
termed capital investment. 

Appropriations for reclamation dams, 
for power generation, and for transmis- 
sion lines come under the heading of 
capital investment. 

The money is loaned and is paid back. 
In making that capital investment new 
wealth is created far beyond the value 
of the installations themselves. 

How can we justify as economy the 
cutting off of an investment which re- 
turns many times more money to the 
Federal Treasury and to the people than 
is expended? 

It is entirely misleading to look upon 
such appropriations as out-of-pocket ex- 
pense. It is merely bad bookeeping that 
makes the Republican Party think it is 
accomplishing anything in the way of 
economy when it cuts to ribbons such 
appropriations. 

On the contrary, instead of economiz- 
ing, the Republicans are actually laying 
the groundwork for a new depression by 
failing to make proper provision for full 
employment in future years. 

The United States News of April 7, 
1947, which is a conservative business 
publication, carried an interesting ar- 
ticle based, it said, on figures of Gov- 
ernment statistical experts. 

The figures estimated the physical 
needs of the United States if it is to as- 
sure work for all in this country by 1950. 

The article starts out this way: 

The job of assuring work for all, in the 
view of Government planners, is to be too 
much for the existing United States indus- 
trial machine by 1950. These planners figure 
that full employment will require greatly en- 
larged capacity in the basic industries that 
keep the United States plant operating— 
steel, electric power, oil production, lumber, 
and mining. 


Then the figures are cited. It isshown 
that 252,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity will be needed in 1950 if our 
industrial machine is to employ all of 
the people who are employable at that 
time. That is an increase of 21,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours over present electric- 
power production. 

That increased production can come 
from building the big reclamation and 
power dams on the Columbia and Snake 
Rivers, on the Missouri River, and on 
the Colorado River. But it cannot be 
done by starting in December of 1949. It 
takes years to build such projects. We 
have not a moment to lose. We cannot 
delay on these important projects on the 
ground that they are some sort of make- 
work projects to be taken up when times 
are bad and to be abandoned when times 
are temporarily good. This, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the building of a nation. 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation 
of labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will yield to me, let 
me say that I see no reason why the 
Senate should take a recess at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 5 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

During the calling of the roll, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the call of the roll 
be dispensed with, and that I be per- 
mitted to withdraw my suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to make an inquiry. The debate on the 
labor bill has been extended over sev- 
eral days. I am wondering why ex- 
traneous matters should be injected into 
the debate and brought before the Sen- 
ate by various Senators, and why Mem- 
bers of the Senate should not be pri- 
marily concerned with completing de- 
bate on this critical issue. 

I am in accord with the sentiments 
which have been expressed by the senior 
Senator from Ohio, namely, I think that 
while the country is demanding some 
action on the important legislation now 
pending before the Senate and upon 
other important legislative proposals, 
the Members of this body should be pres- 
ent at all sessions of the Senate to dis- 
charge their obligations and their duties. 
I do not know why the debate on the 
question now pending should be extended 
over weeks and weeks, while many other 
vital questions are awaiting action. 

I shall not object to the request of 
the Senator from Ohio, but I think the 
Members of the Senate should be on 
the job. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the request of the 
Senator from Ohio is not debatable. 

Is there objection to the request? The 
Chair hears none, and the order for the 
roll call is rescinded. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me say 
that I have very much the same feeling 
as that which has been expressed by the 
Senator from Idaho. The debate on the 
labor bill has now gone on for 6 full 
days. There have been long speeches, 
some of them dealing directly with the 
measure now before the Senate, and in 
some cases some of them dealing very 
indirectly with that measure. 

It seems to me that the Senate should 
proceed to debate the pending issue and 
to decide the various questions which 
arise in connection with it, and I think 
the Senate should decide them promptly, 
as they arise. 
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We will obtain a vote on one amend- 
ment tomorrow under the unanimous- 
consent agreement; but it seems to me 
that the Senate will either have to hold 
@ session every evening or else meet from 
11 in the morning until 6 in the evening 
each day, in order that we may finally 
reach some decision on the questions in- 
volved in the proposed labor legislation. 
They are perfectly reasonable, simple 
questions, and they can be debated and 
disposed of in a short time. 

Many other matters of great impor- 
tance are awaiting action by the Senate, 
and many important measures are now 
on the calendar. So I do not think the 
Senate should indefinitely proceed to de- 
bate any one measure, even one so im- 
portant as the bill which is now the un- 
finished business. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In partial reply to the 
comment made by the Senator from 
Idaho IMr. DworsHak], giving some- 
what of a lecture to Members of the 
Senate as to why they should be pres- 
ent, I should like to say that, so far as 
the Senator from Illinois is concerned, 
he has been busily engaged in listening 
to the expert testimony on the tax bill 
known as House bill 1, which now is the 
subject of hearings by the Finance Com- 
mittee. Obviously it is impossible for a 
Senator to be in two places at the same 
time. I dare say that if the Senator 
from Idaho is interested in a reclamation 
project in the West and is a member of 
a committee dealing with it, and if the 
matter is of considerable importance, he 
will not be on the floor of the Senate all 
the time, but he will be trying to protect 
the interests of his section of the coun- 
try, as it is his bounden duty to do. 

I do not feel that the criticism which 
has been made is really just. It is rather 
difficult to keep Senators on the floor of 
the Senate all the time. 

So far as I am concerned, the quorum 
call can go on; and if the Senator makes 
another speech on that matter, I shall 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
certainly did not intend to deliver a lec- 
ture to the Members of this distinguished 
body. I recognize that much important 
work is transacted in the various com- 
mittees, and I have no desire to be criti- 
cal of the acting minority leader or any 
other Member of the Senate. 

I wish to assure my colleague from Il- 
linois that I, too, am a member of an im- 
portant committee of this body; and if 
he will check the records, he will find 
that the Appropriations Committee and 
the 12 subcommittees thereof hold daily 
hearings throughout the entire session, 
and that the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are required to dis- 
charge their duties the same as Senators 
who are members of committees which 
meet infrequently. I certainly had no 
intention of lecturing the Members of 
this body. 

But, Mr. President, I reiterate that we 
have heard much about the necessity of 
having the Senate and the House trans- 
act business during the present critical 
and important session. We have con- 
sidered the advisability of holding ses- 
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sions 6 days every week and of holding 
evening sessions. 

I wonder how we can transact all the 
business we are expected to transact, 
with only 3 months remaining, under the 
provisions of the Reorganization Act, be- 
fore we are expected to adjourn or take 
a recess for the summer. All Senators 
must realize that there are 10 appropria- 
tion bills to be considered by subcommit- 
tees of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and later to be considered on the 
floor of the Senate, during the next 2 
months, because there remain only 2 
months of the current fiscal year; and 
of course the appropriation bills are ex- 
pected to clear this body and the House 
of Representatives prior to June 30. 

So, Mr. President, I do not think I was 
out of order in saying what I did. 
Neither was I desirous of delivering a 
lecture to the older members of this body. 
I certainly regret that the acting minor- 
ity leader found it necessary to make the 
comment which he did make. 

If, on the other hand, I am not in 
order when I suggest the advisability of 
holding sessions so that the Senate may 
dispose of pending matters with reason- 
able diligence, then I have no other com- 
ment to make. Probably I shall learn a 
little more about the operations and 
procedures of this body as time goes on; 
but Iam cognizant of the fact that many 
citizens of this Nation expect some forth- 
right and vigorous action to be taken by 
this body and by the other branch of the 
Congress, and I am objecting to conduct 
which may be regarded as justification 
for many of the complaints which have 
been made of us in the newspapers and 
in radio broadcasts which constantly are 
critical of this body because we do not 
continue in session and take the action 
which the country is demanding of us. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to labor this question and I was not 
attempting to be critical of the Senator 
from Idaho. If he wishes to criticize any 
group of Senators, he should criticize the 
majority, not the minority, because the 
majority has complete control of what 
is done in the Senate. 

Every so often we receive verbal 
spankings by some new Member of the 
Senate. That is perfectly all right, and 
I think perhaps they do some good. 
However, if a Republican Senator is go- 
ing to lecture or criticize any Senator for 
not being on the floor of the Senate, he 
should direct his remarks at the Mem- 
bers of his own party. 

We on the Democratic side of the aisle 
will try to help muster a majority on a 
quorum call any time a Senator wishes 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. If 
the Senator wishes to have a quorum call 
at this time, that will be perfectly satis- 
factory to me, and I shall try to round 
up as many Democratic Senators as I 
can. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 2849) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
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appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947; and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Owen McIntosh 
Burns, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States attorney for the western district 
of Pennsylvania, vice Charles F. Uhl, 
term expired, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 11 
o'clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, May 
2, 1947, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 1 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Owen McIntosh Burns, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice Charles F. Uhl, 
term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, May 1, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, whose being is 
without beginning and without ending, 
and whose mercy is from everlasting to 
everlasting, whatever the needs of this 
day may be, impart to us Thy gracious 
spirit. Inspire us with the loftiest con- 
ceptions of truth and right, that by faith 
and courage we may hasten the domin- 
ion of Thy kingdom of peace and happi- 
ness and brotherly love toward all men. 
Kindle the flames of devotion upon the 
altars of our hearts, so that in our hopes 
and aspirations we shall more and more 
reach out toward Thee. 

Grant Thy blessing upon our distin- 
guished guest, as his visitation to our 
country symbolizes the harmony and 
understanding between our peoples. We 
pray that time may intensify and seal 
the spirit of unity, and that our common 
interests may be evidenced by mutual 
cooperation and respect. 

In the name of the world’s Saviour. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the House in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
subject to the call of the Chair, 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE AND SEN- 
ATE TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY HIS EX- 
CELLENCY MIGUEL ALEMAN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED MEXICAN STATES 


At 12 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Members 
of the United States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and by their 
Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate took the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate took the S ats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
on the part of the House as members of 
the committee to conduct the President 
of the United Mexican States into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK], the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BLOOM]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore of the 
Senate. On behalf of the Senate, the 
President pro tempore appoints the fol- 
lowing Senate Members of the same 
committee: the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry!, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BARKLEY], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

At 12 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Cabinet of 
the President of the United States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the Cabinet of 
the President of the United Mexican 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United Mexican States, 
followed by the President’s aides, en- 
tered the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and took the seats reserved for 
them in front of the Speaker's rostrum, 

At 12 o'clock and 31 minutes p. m., 
the Doorkeeper announced the Presi- 
dent of the United Mexican States. 

The President of the United Mexican 
States, escorted by the committee of 
Senators and Representatives, entered 
the Hall of ihe House of Representatives 
and stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising. ] 

The SPEAKER. On behalf of my col- 
leagues of the Eightieth Congress, I am 
happy to extend to our distinguished 
guest our cordial geetings and best 
wishes. We believe that he has honored 
us by coming to this historic forum to 
deliver an address to the American 
people, an act that will strengthen the 
bonds of friendship and good will which 
exist between the United Mexican States 
and the United States of America. Our 
two countries were united in fighting 
against the mighty totalitarian forces 
which threatened the destruction of all 
freedom in the world. We must re- 
main united to work toward rescuing 
the world from the chaos, confusion, 
and misery which are the aftermath of 
war. 
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Members of the Congress, it is my 
great pleasure, and I deem it a high 
privilege and honor, to present to you 
His Excellency Miguel Aleman, President 
of the United Mexican States. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY MIGUEL 
ALEMAN, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
MEXICAN STATES 


President ALEMAN. Mr, Speaker, Mr. 
President, honorable Members of the 
Congress, as the President of a country 
that has unceasingly struggled for de- 
mocracy, finding in democracy not only 
a solution for the problem of its own ex- 
istence but the enduring basis for inter- 
national peace, I am sincerely grateful 
for the honor of being received in this 
Congress where democracy holds sway. 

The essential meaning of this cere- 
mony lies in its friendly spontaneity. It 
proves the firm decision with which our 
nations have overcome the obstacles of 
the past. Over and above their differ- 
ences in temperament, in folkways, and 
in language, two peoples that profoundly 
love their independence have found ways 
to a mutual understanding—ways of liv- 
ing side by side, of sharing life together, 
without violence or suspicion. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This attitude of reciprocal esteem is, 
also, an outcome of democracy. A coun- 
try under a tyrant’s rule is not to be 
trusted, nor can other countries live se- 
curely beside it. And when the state cur- 
tails individual freedom in order to im- 
pose its will or that of a political party, 
civilization is on the wane, because civi- 
lization is the onward march to the full 
liberation of man, making him fully con- 
scious of his own rights, entitling him to 
demand the same respect for them that 
he renders the rights of others, and mak- 
ing him true to himself in his love of 
country and true to his country in his 
loyalty to international solidarity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is the type of manhood democ- 
racies are shaping. We Mexicans are 
molding it. 

Our entire history has been a struggle 
against want, against intervention, and 
against despotism. Against colonial des- 
potism we rebelled for independence in 
the days of Hidalgo and Morelos. 
Against the greed of Europe, the coun- 
try arose unafraid in the days of Juarez. 
And against the prolonged system of per- 
sonal rule that frustrated much of what 
the common people had expected from 
the wars of independence and reform, 
the men of 1910 started our revolution. 
[Applause.] 

As the son of one of those men, I speak 
to you now. With the Mexican Revo- 
lution many of your people were in sym- 
pathy, but others proved reticent. I take 
great pride in saying this to you: Our 
revolution preceded by several years 
many of the social reforms in other lands, 
the very same reforms in the defense of 
which our two countries have just fought. 

When in the midst of the storm the 
voice of a great American bespoke an 
era in which all men would be free from 
want and from fear, free to believe and 
free to think, we in Mexico sensed that 
these were ideals akin to our own, de- 
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signed to serve best the security of our 
hemisphere. 

War did not change in Mexico our 
political ideas, the trend of our public 
thinking, or the structure of our insti- 
tutions. It did not alter our interna- 
tional policy. Unlike those who had to 
improvise an ideology to justify their co- 
operation with the democracies, we Mex- 
icans went to war for the selfsame moral 
reasons which moved us to condemn all 
aggression, whether within or beyond 
our soil. We went to war because the 
dictators responsible for the conflict 
sought to destroy elsewhere the rights 
defended for our people by our fore- 
fathers against the oppressors at home 
and against alien imperialists. We 
fought, because the pledges our Allies 
made, though spoken in another lan- 
guage, meant liberation, justice, and 
faith in mankind. For these lofty pur- 
poses, my people have always been ready 
to offer their lives. 

I have dwelt on the straightforward- 
ness of Mexico in the conduct of its in- 
ternational affairs, because such a con- 
duct is the best foundation for the unity 
of our peoples in the period now begin- 
ning. So long as this unity rests on 
right, abides by the comity of nations, 
and is kindled by cooperation, and sus- 
tained by the resolve to reach a just 
goal—the goal of living with honor and 
progressing without impairment of our 
independence—nothing, nothing shall 
hinder the harmony between our peoples. 
[Applause.] 

Nations, like individuals, work together 
successfully only when they undertake 
jointly something they would also wish 
to accomplish severally. Mexico and the 
United States have an example to set 
for the world—the example of two coun- 
tries, however different in size and 
wealth, cooperating on a plane of jurid- 
ical equality above suspicion, and whose 
relations are not based on power politics. 

How could we hope for the democratic 
solidarity which we so much desire for 
all peoples, if we ourselves, Americans 
and Mexicans, were not capable of shar- 
ing peace in frankness and in loyalty? 
How could we expect that noncontiguous 
countries reach what we, neighbors by 
reason of history and geography, fail to 
accomplish in friendship and disinterest? 
[Applause.] 

Fortunately in recent times both of us 
have learned a few things. We have 
learned that isolation is not a good for- 
mula for living; that it is not good tac- 
tics for security. We have learned that 
if the goal is not domination of one sys- 
tem by another—necessarily a transitory 
and unjust condition—much more is 
achieved in a single year of loyal co- 
operation than in many years of hatred 
and rancor. We have learned that de- 
mocracy, if not backed by force, whets 
the appetite of dictators, and that the 
most powerful force to uphold democ- 
racy lies not in tanks and ordnance but 
in the conviction of the men who, when 
conflict finally breaks out, will drive the 
tanks and fire the cannon. And we have 
further learned, that in order to give 
the citizenry confidence in their own 
strength, we must not fail to impress 
on them that the power of their country 
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does not imperil civilization and is no 
hindrance to the development of man, 
regardless of race and creed. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This we learned during the war. It 
will rise against us, should we ignore it 
in the peace. 

All of us accepted an equal responsi- 
bility in the struggle. Therefore, we 
could not now understand a peace for 
which we were not equally responsible. 
Having admitted everyone to the most 
grievous sacrifices in the name of free- 
dom and of justice, it is only meet that 
all men be entitled to enjoy a victory in 
which justice and liberty prevail. 

The mission of the United States in 
this joint effort to insure for the democ- 
racies a future of justice and freedom 
has been perfectly understood and ap- 
preciated in all its greatness by the Mexi- 
can people. [Applause.] 

There are times when destiny grants 
special powers to nations as if to test 
their fitness. We have seen with our 
own eyes how the aggressors lost that 
power when they abused it to further 
their selfish ends. But we have also 
witnessed how free peoples grow in 
power and strength when they rise 
against the insolence of the war mongers 
and the lust of the greedy. 

What enhances the formidable indus- 
trial, economic, and military might of 
this Nation is, above all, that it is not at 
the disposal of a personal ruler, as in 
the domain of Alexander, the Rome of 
the Caesars, the Empire of the Haps- 
burgs, or the France of Napoleon, but is 
controlled by a government as conceived 
by Abraham Lincoln—a government of 
the people, by the people, for the people. 
[Applause.] 

Yours is g country that abides by the 
policy of the good neighbor. I believe 


that policy to be the truest expression of - 


the will for peace in this hemisphere. 
And I believe, likewise, that all of us 
should now, more than ever, implement 
that policy with performance in the eco- 
nomic and cultural fields. 

Amity between governments is short- 
lived, unless it be the outcome of a genu- 
ine desire of their people to cooperate. 
Were we to limit the efficacy of good 
neighborliness to the covenants to safe- 
guard the theoretical equality of all 
states, the respect of territorial integrity, 
the principle of nonintervention, as well 
as the joint defense of the continent, 
we would still be defrauding some of the 
most cherished hopes of our peoples. 
The fact that nearly 300,000,000 people 
live side by side in our hemisphere in- 
volves not only juridical problems and 
not alone problems of military strategy. 
As much as in the political solutions— 
and perhaps much more than in the po- 
litical solutions—those millions are con- 
cerned not only with assistance to ward 
off foreign aggression but also with com- 
mon efforts to overcome the dangers of 
poverty and despair in the difficult years 
of the peace. [Applause.] 

The true significance of good neigh- 
borliness is cooperation. It springs from 
the democratic tenets that bind us to- 
gether. It surpasses the scope of di- 
plomacy. It goes beyond the exchanges 
of military staffs. It brings our peoples 
closer to one another, holding fast to 
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their inalienable rights, those very rights 
your Declaration of Independence. sets 
forth as supreme goals—life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Let our own hearts be the bulwark to 
resist all attacks against our hemisphere. 
But let us indefatigably work to impress 
upon those hearts that they must throb 
more and more in unison with the sin- 
cerity of our friendship, to make that 
friendship a living reality. 

We are all responsible for adding to 
the policy of the good neighbor an econ- 
omy of the good neighbor and a culture 
of the good neighbor. Whatever Mexico 
and the United States achieve in this re- 
spect will profit our two countries. But 
it will also benefit all the Americas, for 
the boundary between the United States 
and Mexico still is a touchstone for 
hemispheric solidarity. 

Boundaries are what the peoples that 
define them and defend them wish them 
to be. Sometimes they are barriers not 
to be surmounted, between nations that 
neither understand nor forgive each 
other. But boundaries like ours also 
provide close contacts between countries 
seeking progress in friendship, under the 
rule of justice. 

We are part of a hemisphere where the 
concurrent action of all is indispensable. 
Mexico has honored its every duty with- 
out ever forgetting any of its rights. 
Without waiving any of its rights, Mex- 
ico will continue to fulfill every duty. 

We place a like trust in your country. 

And it is here where I can most prop- 
erly stress the significance of that trust, 
for under this dome solemn pledges have 
been made for the unity of the Americas 
and the brotherhood of man. It was 
here where President Truman stated 
that “in this shrinking world, it is futile 
to seek safety behind geographical bar- 
riers” and that “real security will be 
found only in law and ir justice.” [Ap- 
plause.] And it was here also where 
President Roosevelt announced that he 
“would dedicate this Nation to the pol- 
icy of the good neighbor, the neighbor 
who respects his obligaticns and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and 
with a world of neighbors.” [Applause.] 

We live in a region of the earth that 
we call the New World. Destiny chal- 
lenges us to make it new indeed by vir- 
tue of its generosity under democracy, 
the breadth of its concept of mankind 
and its undeviating respect for the 
standards of law. 

In the pursuit of that noble purpose 
Mexico shall never stop. [Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m., 
the President of the United Mexican 
States retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Members of the President’s Cabi- 
net retired from the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

The Members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United Mexican States 
retired from the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. 

At 12 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m., the 
Speaker announced that the joint meet- 
ing was dissolved. 

Thereupon the President pro tempore 
and the Members of the Senate returned 
to their Chamber. 
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AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired at 12 o’clock 
and 57 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to 
announce that the House will stand in 
recess, to reconvene at 1:30 o’clock p. m. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 59 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 1:30 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired at 1 o’clock 
and 30 minutes p. m., the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 


RECESS PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
had during the recess may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a resolution. 

Mr. DEVITT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include newspaper excerpts. 

Mr. CROW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appear- 
ing in the Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. DAGUE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include excerpts from a 
brochure by Mr. Wilbur M. Smith. 

Mr. PLOESER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address by Rabbi 
Isserman. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
brief editorial on Hoover Dam appear- 
ing in the Washington News. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and to include 
in each an article. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include the testimony of the 
Honorable William C. Bullitt, former 
Ambassador to Russia, given before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
on the evils of communism. 


MARY T. NORTON 


Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp at this point. x 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
at the church of St. Catherine of Siena 
in Norwood, Mass., at a pontifical High 
Mass, Mary T. Norton was presented the 
Siena medal for 1946 by the Archbishop 
of Boston. This is a mark of national 
recognition of her noble work for social 
betterment and her many charitable 
activities. 

Throughout her lifetime, in Congress 
and out of Congress, Mrs. Norton has 
been devoted to humanitarian works. It 
is fitting that the Siena medal should be 
awarded to such a distinguished lady, 
for St. Catherine of Siena devoted her 
life, in a most turbulent time, toward 
bringing about social order. She stood 
out in her efforts to achieve social 
stability when many people held little 
hope for the future of the world. Sig- 
nificantly, our eminent colleague, Mary 
T. Norton, has been awarded the Siena 
medal for similar distinguished service. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], 
in answering the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. STOCKMAN] on 
Friday last, pointed to the achievements 
of many outstanding Americans of In- 
dian blood. One of these was one of my 
own distinguished predecessors in this 
body, the late Honorable Charles D. Car- 
ter, a Chickasaw Indian, educated in 
Chickasaw Indian schools. Various 
Members have pointed to the outstand- 
ing war records of our original Ameri- 
cans, I only wish I had the time to cite 
the many instances of individual heroism 
that have come to my personal attention. 

Mr. Speaker, if evidence of the error 

of the remarks of the gentleman from 
Oregon is required, no more convincing 
proof need be offered than a visit to Stat- 
uary Hall in this great Capitol Building 
in which this body sits. I refer to the 
statues of those two illustrious sons of 
Oklahoma and outstanding Americans, 
Sequoyah and Will Rogers. Sequoyah, 
the scholar, was a self-educated man. 
Will Rogers, friend of all humanity, re- 
ceived his elementary education in Chero- 
kee Indian schools. Any comment on the 
achievements of these great Americans 
would but detract from the glory of their 
names. Their place is established in the 
hearts of all men. Their lives are the 
answer to every critic of their race. 


FOREIGN RELIEF 


Mr.DORN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I hope every 
man in this House will take the time to 
read my extension of remarks in today’s 
Recorp on the squandering of American 
relief and the American taxpayers’ 
money. These are my personal obser- 
vations. 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
JUNE 30, 1947 


Mr, BROWN of Ohio, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 201, Rept. 
No. 330, which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of clause 2, rule XXI, it shall be in 
order to consider, without the intervention 
of any point of order, in connection with the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3245) mak- 
ing appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, 
the language contained in the bill on page 
24, lines 15 to 24, inclusive, and on page 25, 
lines 1 and 2. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution (H. Res. 202) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Ropert N. McGarvey, of the 
State of Pennsylvania, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the Standing Committee 
of the House of Representatives on Public 
Works. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1947— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 230) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1947. The provisions 
of this plan are designed to maintain 
organizational arrangements worked out 
under authority of title I of the First War 
Powers Act. The plan has a two-fold 
objective, to provide for more orderly 
transition from war to peacetime opera- 
tion and to supplement my previous ac- 
tions looking toward the termination of 
wartime legislation. 

The First War Powers Act provides 
that Title I “shall remain in force dur- 
ing the continuance of the present war 
and for 6 months after the termination 
of the war, or until such earlier time as 
the Congress by concurrent resolution or 
the President may designate.” Upon the 
termination of this title all changes in 
the organization of activities and agen- 
cies effected under its authority expire 
and the functions revert to their previous 
7 8 unless otherwise provided by 

W. 

Altogether, nearly 135 Executive or- 
ders have been issued in whole or in part 
under Title I of the First War Powers 
Act. The internal organization of the 
War and Navy Departments has been 
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drastically overhauled under this au- 
thority. Most of the emergency agencies, 
which played so vital a role in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, were based 
in whole or in part upon this title. With- 
out the ability, which these provisions 
afforded, to adjust the machinery of gov- 
ernment to changing needs, it would not 
have been possible to develop the effec- 
tive, hard-hitting organization which 
produced victory. The organization of 
war activities had to be worked out step 
by step as the war program unfolded and 
experience pointed the way. That was 
inevitable. The problems and the func- 
tions to be performed were largely new. 
Conditions changed continually and 
often radically. Speed of action was es- 
sential. But with the aid of Title I of the 
First War Powers Act, it was possible to 
gear the administrative machinery of the 
Government to handle the enormous 
load thrust upon it by the rapidly evolv- 
ing war program. 

Since VJ-day this same authority has 
been used extensively in demobilizing 
war agencies and reconverting the gov- 
ernmental structure to peacetime needs. 
This process has been largely completed. 
The bulk of temporary activities have 
ceased and most of the continuing func- 
tions transferred during the war have 
already been placed in their appropriate 
peacetime locations. 

The organizational adjustments which 
should be continued are essentially of 
two types. First, changes in the organ- 
ization of permanent functions, which 
have demonstrated their advantage dur- 
ing the war years. Second, transfers of 
continuing activities which were vested 
by statute in temporary war agencies 
but have since been moved by Executive 
order upon the termination of these 
agencies. 

In most cases, the action necessary to 
maintain organizational gains made un- 
der title I of the First War Powers Act 
can best be taken by the simplified pro- 
cedure afforded by the Reorganization 
Act of 1945, the first purpose of which 
was to facilitate the orderly transition 
from war to peace. All of the provisions 
of this plan represent definite improve- 
ments in administration. Several are 
essential steps in demobilizing the war 
effort. The arrangements they provide 
for have been reviewed by the Congress 
in connection with appropriation re- 
quests. Since the plan does not change 
existing organization, savings cannot be 
claimed for it. However, increased ex- 
pense and disruption of operations would 
result if the present organization were 
terminated and the activities reverted to 
their former locations. 

In addition to the matters dealt with in 
this reorganization plan and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1947, there are several 
other changes in organization made un- 
der title I of the First War Powers Act on 
which action should be taken before the 
termination of the title. The proposed 
legislation for a national defense estab- 
lishment provides for continuing the 
internal organizational arrangements 
made in the Army and Navy pursuant to 
the First War Powers Act. I have on 
several occasions recommended the crea- 
tion of a single agency for the adminis- 
tration of housing programs. Since sec- 
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tion 5 (e) of the Reorganization Act 
of 1945 may cast some doubt on my 
authority to assign responsibility for the 
liquidation of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation by reorganization plan, I 
recommend that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation be authorized by 
legislation to continue to liquidate the 
affairs relating to functions transferred 
to it from the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration. 

It is imperative that title I of the First 
War Powers Act remain effective until 
all of these matters have been dealt with. 
An earlier termination of the title would 
destroy important advances in organiza- 
tion and impair the ability of the execu- 
tive branch to administer effectively some 
of the major programs of the Govern- 
ment. 

I have found, after investigation, that 
each reorganization contained in this 
plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1945. 
Each of these reorganizations is ex- 
plained below. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 


The reorganization plan provides for 
the permanent location of the functions 
vested by statute in the Alien Property 
Custodian and the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. In 1934 the functions of 
the Alien Property Custodian were trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice, 
where they remained until 1942. Be- 
cause of the great volume of activity re- 
sulting from World War II, a separate 
Office of Alien Property Custodian was 
created by Executive Order No. 9095 of 
March 11, 1942. This Office was termi- 
nated by Executive Order No. 9788 of 
October 14, 1946, and the functions of the 
Office and of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian were transferred to the Attorney 
General except for those relating to Phil- 
ippine property. The latter were trans- 
ferred simultaneously to the Philippine 
Alien Property Administration estab- 
lished by Executive Order No. 9789. 

While the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, as amended at the beginning of the 
war, authorized the President to desig- 
nate the agency or person in which alien 
property should vest and to change such 
designations, subsequent legislation has 
lodged certain functions in the Alien 
Property Custodian and the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian. Similarly, 
though the Philippine Property Act 
vested in the President the then existing 
alien property functions as to Philip- 
pine property, certain functions affect- 
ing such property have since been estab- 
lished which have been assigned by 
statute to the Alien Property Custodian. 

In order to maintain the existing ar- 
rangements for the administration of 
alien property and to avoid the confu- 
sion which otherwise would occur on the 
termination of title I of the First War 
Powers Act, the reorganization plan 
transfers to the Attorney General all 
functions vested by law in the Alien 
Property Custodian and the Office of 
Alien Property Custodian except as to 
Philippine property. The functions re- 
lating to Philippine property are trans- 
ferred to the President, to be performed 
by such officer or agency as he may des- 
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ignate, thus permitting the continued 
administration of these functions 
through the Philippine Alien Property 
Administration. 

APPROVAL OF AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ORDERS 


Section 8c of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Agreements Act of 1937 provides that 
marketing orders of the Secretary of 
Agriculture must in certain cases be ap- 
proved by the President before issuance. 
In order to relieve the President of an 
unnecessary burden, the responsibility 
for approval was delegated to the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director during the 
war and was formally transferred to him 
by Executive Order No. 9705 of March 15, 
1946. Since the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is the principal adviser of the Presi- 
dent in matters relating to agriculture 
and since final authority has been as- 
signed to the Secretary by law in many 
matters of equal or greater importance, 
the requirement of Presidential approval 
of individual marketing orders may well 
be discontinued. Accordingly, the plan 
abolishes the function of the President 
relative to the approval of such orders. 

CONTRACT SETTLEMENT FUNCTIONS 


The Office cf Contract Settlement was 
established by law in 1944, and shortly 
thereafter was placed by statute in the 
Office of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version. The principal purposes of the 
Office of Contract Settlement have been 
to prescribe the policies, regulations, and 
procedures governing the settlement of 
war contracts, and to provide an appeal 
board to hear and decide appeals from 
the contracting agencies in the settle- 
ment of contracts. A remarkable rec- 
ord has been achieved for the rapid set- 
tlement of war contracts, but among 
those which remain are some of the 
largest and most complex. Considerable 
time may be required to complete these 
cases and dispose of the appeals. 

Though the functions of- the Office of 
Contract Settlement cannot yet be ter- 
minated, it is evident that they no 
longer warrant the maintenance of a 
separate office. For this reason, Execu- 
tive Order No. 9809 of. December 12, 
1946, transferrec the functions of the 
Director of Contract Settlement to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and those of 
the Office of Contract Settlement to the 
Department of the Treasury. As the 
central fiscal agency of the executive 
branch, the Treasury Department is 
clearly the logical organization to carry 
to conclusion the over-all activities 
of the contract-settlement program. 
The plan continues the present arrange- 
ment and abolishes the Office of Contract 
Settlement, thereby avoiding its reestab- 
lishment as a separate agency on the 
termination of title I of the First War 
Powers Act. 

NATIONAL PROHIBITION ACT FUNCTIONS 


The act of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 427) 
imposed upon the Attorney General cer- 
tain duties respecting administration and 
enforcement of the National Prohibition 


Act. By Executive Order No. 6639 of 


March 10, 1934, all of the powers and 
duties of the Attorney General respect- 
ing that act, except the power and au- 
thority to determine and to compromise 
liability for taxes and penalties, were 
transferred to the Commissioner of In- 
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ternal Revenue. The excepted func- 
tions, however, were transferred subse- 
quently to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue by Executive Order No. 9302 of 
February 9, 1943, issued under the au- 
thority of title I of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941. 

Since the functions of determining 
taxes and penalties under various 
statutes and of compromise of liability 
therefor prior to reference to the Attor- 
ney General for suit are well-established 
functions of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, this minor function 
under the National Prohibition Act is 
more appropriately placed in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue than in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH FUNCTIONS 


By Executive Order No. 9069 of Febru- 
ary 23, 1942, six research bureaus, the 
Office of Experiment Stations, and the 
Agricultural Research Center were con- 
solidated into an Agricultural Research 
Administration to be administered by an 
officer designated by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The constituent bureaus 
and agencies of the Administration have, 
in practice, retained their separate 
identity. This consolidation and certain 
transfers of functions between the con- 
stituent bureaus and agencies have all 
been recognized and provided for in the 
subsequent appropriation acts passed by 
the Congress. 

By the plan the functions of the eight 
research bureaus and agencies which are 
presently consolidated into the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration are trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be performed by him or under his direc- 
tion and control by such officers or 
agencies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as he may designate. 

The benefits which have been derived 
from centralized review, coordination 
and control of research projects and 
functions by the Agricultural Research 
Administrator have amply demonstrated 
the lasting value of this consolidation. 
By transferring the functions of the 
constituent bureaus and agencies to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, it will be pos- 
sible to continue this consolidation and 
to make such further adjustments in the 
organization of agricultural research 
activities as future conditions may re- 
quire. This assignment of functions to 
the Secretary is in accord with the sound 
and long-established practice of the Con- 
gress of vesting substantive functions 
in the Secretary of Agriculture rather 
than in subordinate officers or agencies 
of the Department. 

CREDIT UNION FUNCTIONS 


The plan makes permanent the trans- 
fer of the administration of Federal 
functions with respect to credit unions 
to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. These functions, originally 
placed in the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, were transferred to the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation by Execu- 
tive Order No. 9148 of April 27, 1942. 
Most credit unions are predominantly 
urban institutions, and the credit union 
program bears very little relation to the 
functions of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. The supervision of credit unions 
fits in logically with the general bank 
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supervisory functions of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. The Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation since 
1942 has successfully administered the 
credit union program, and the super- 
vision of credit union examiners has been 
integrated into the field and depart- 
mental organization of the Corporation. 
In the interests of preserving an or- 
ganizational arrangement which op- 
erates effectively and economically, the 
program should remain in its present lo- 
cation. 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

The present organization for the dis- 
posal of surplus property is the product 
of two and a half years of practical ex- 
perience. Beginning with the Surplus 
Property Board in charge of general 
policy and a group of agencies designated 
by it to handle the disposal of particular 
types of property, the responsibility for 
most of the surplus disposal has gradu- 
ally been drawn together in one agency— 
the War Assets Administration—headed 
by a single Administrator. Experience 
has demonstrated the desirability of cen- 
tralized responsibility in administering 
this most difficult program. 

The reorganization plan will continue 
the centralization of surplus disposal 
functions in a single agency headed by 
an Administrator. This is accomplished 
by transferring the functions, personnel, 
property, records, and funds of the War 
Assets Administration created by Execu- 
tive order to the statutory Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration. In order to avoid 
confusion and to maintain the continuity 
of operations, the name of the Surplus 
Property Administration is changed to 
War Assets Administration. 

Because the plan combines in one 
agency not only the policy functions now 
vested by statute in the Surplus Property 
Administrator, but also the immense dis- 
posal operations now concentrated in the 
temporary War Assets Administration, I 
have found it necessary to provide in the 
plan for an Associate War Assets Admin- 
istrator, also appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate. It is 
essential that there be an officer who can 
assist the Administrator in the general 
management of the agency and who can 
take over the direction of its operations 
in case of the absence or disability of the 
Administrator or of a vacancy in his 
office. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

May 1, 1947. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—REOR- 
GANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 OF 1947— 
(H. DOC. NO. 231) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read by 
the Clerk, and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2 of 1947, prepared in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act of 1945. The plan per- 
manently transfers to the Department of 
Labor the United States Employment 
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Service, which is now in the Department 
by temporary transfer under authority of 
title I of the First War Powers Act. In 
addition, 
changes in organization to improve the 
administration of labor functions. 

Iam deeply interested in the continued 
development of the Department of Labor. 
The critical national importance of ef- 
fective governmental action on labor 
problems requires proper assignment of 
responsibility for the administration of 
Federal labor programs. Such programs 
should be under the general leadership 
of the Secretary of Labor, and he should 
have an adequate organization for this 
purpose. The provisions of this plan are 
directed to this objective. 

I have found, after investigation, that 


each reorganization contained in the. 


plan is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 1945. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The United States Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Wagner-Peyser 
Act in the Department of Labor. Later, 
by Reorganization Plan No. 1, effective 
July 1, 1939, it was transferred to the So- 
cial Security Board in the Federal Securi- 
ty Agency and administered in conjunc- 
tion with the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. During the war the Em- 
ployment Service was extensively reor- 
ganized. The critical nature of the la- 
bor supply problem greatly increased the 
importance of the service and compelled 
the Federal Government to take over the 
administration of the entire employment 
office system on a temporary basis. 

Soon after the creation of the War 
Manpower Commission the United States 
Employment Service was transferred to 
the Commission, by Executive Order No. 
9247 of September 17, 1942, and became 
the backbone of the Commission’s or- 
ganization and program. When the 
Commission was terminated shortly 
after VJ-day, most of its activities, in- 
cluding the United States Employment 
Service, were shifted by Executive Order 
No. 9617 to the Department of Labor, 
the central agency for the performance 
of Federal Labor functions under nor- 
mal conditions. Both of these trans- 
fers were made under authority of title 
I of the First War Powers Act. More 
recently, the Employment Service was 
returned to its prewar status as a joint 
Federal-State operation. 

The provision of a system of public 
employment offices is directly related to 
the major purpose of the Department of 
Labor. Through the activities of the 
employment office system the Govern- 
ment has a wide and continuous rela- 
tionship with workers and employers 
concerning the basic question of em- 
ployment. To a rapidly increasing de- 
gree, the employment office system has 
become the central exchange for workers 
and jobs and the primary national 
source of information on labor market 
conditions. In the calendar year 1946, 
it filled 7,140,000 jobs, and millions of 
workers used its counsel on employment 
opportunities and on the choice of oc- 
cupations. 

The Labor Department obviously 
should continue to play a leading role in 
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the development of the labor market 
and to participate in the most basic of 
all labor activities—assisting workers to 
get jobs and employers to obtain labor. 
Policies and operations of the Employ- 
ment Service must be determined in re- 
lation to over-all labor standards, labor 
statistics, labor training, and labor law— 
on all of which the Labor Department is 
the center of specialized knowledge in 
the Government. Accordingly, the re- 
organization plan transfers the United 
States Employment Service to the De- 
partment of Labor. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF THE WAGE 

AND HOUR DIVISION 


The plan transfers the functions of the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division to the Secretary of Labor to be 
performed subject to his direction and 
control. The fair labor standards bill 
was drafted on the assumption that the 
Wage and Hour Division would be made 
an independent establishment. As fin- 
ally passed, however, the act placed the 
Division in the Department of Labor but 
was entirely silent on the authority of the 
Secretary over it. As a result, the Sec- 
retary has lacked an adequate legal basis 
for supervising and directing the affairs 
of the Division, and it has had an am- 
biguous status in the Department. The 
transfer effected by the plan will elimi- 
nate uncertainty as co the Secretary’s 
control over the administration of the 
Wage and Hour Division and will enable 
him to tie it into the Department more 
effectively. This in turn will facilitate 
working out a sound combination of 
wage-and-hour, child-labor, and related 
enforcement activities of the Depart- 
ment, and will permit the Secretary to 
simplify and strengthen the organization 
of the Department. 

COORDINATION OF ADMINISTRATION OF LABOR 

LAWS ON FEDERAL PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTS 


The Congress has enacted several laws 
regulating wages and hours of workers 
employed on Federal public-works con- 
tracts. The oldest of these are the 8-hour 
laws fixing a maximum 8-hour day for 
laborers and mechanics on such projects. 
More recently the Davis-Bacon Act 
established the prevailing wage rates for 
the corresponding classes of workers in 
the locality as the minimum rates for 
employees on certain Federal public- 
works contracts and required the Secre- 
tary of Labor to determine the prevailing 
rates. Another measure, the Copeland 
Act, prohibited the exaction of rebates 
or kick-backs from workers on public 
works financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and authorized the Secretary of 
Labor to prescribe regulations for con- 
tractors on such works. 

The actual enforcement of these acts 
rests almost entirely with the Federal 
agencies entering into the contracts. 
This is proper, since the engineers and 
inspectors of the contracting agencies 
are in close touch with the operation of 
the projects, and, in the case of cost-plus 
contracts, the pay rolls and accounts of 
the contractors are examined by the au- 
ditors of these agencies. 

The enforcement practices of the vari- 
ous contracting agencies, however, differ 
widely in character and effectiveness. 
Some agencies have instructed their in- 
spectors thoroughly as to the acts and 
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their enforcement and have adopted 
procedures for carefully checking the 
records of the contractors and the opera- 
tion of the projects to determine com- 
pliance with Federal labor laws. On the 
other hand, some agencies have failed 
to institute effective enforcement proce- 
dures. As a result, enforcement has 
been very uneven and workers have not 
had the protection to which they were 
entitled. With the return to a normal 
peacetime labor market the danger of 
violations will be much greater than in 
recent years. 

To correct this situation, the plan au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to coor- 
dinate the administration of the acts for 
the regulation of wages and hours on 
Federal public works by establishing 
such standards, regulations, and proce- 
dures to govern the enforcement efforts 
of the contracting agencies, and by mak- 
ing such investigations as may be neces- 
sary to assure consistent enforcement. 
The plan does not transfer enforcement 
operations from the contracting agencies 
to the Department of Labor, as the for- 
mer can perform the work more eco- 
nomically than the Department because 
of their close contact with the projects. 
Rather, it assures more uniform and ef- 
fective action by the contracting 


agencies. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue Warre House, May 1, 1947. 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL ACT OF 1947—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 2157) to define and limit the juris- 
diction of the courts, to regulations aris- 
ing under certain laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes, otherwise 
known in the House as the Gwynne bill, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk commenced the reading of 
the statement. 

Mr. MICHENER (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent, in view of the fact that 
the statement is lengthy and very tech- 
nical and that more can be gained from 
an explanation than from a reading of 
the statement, that further reading of 
the statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

>, CONFERENCE REPORT 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2157) to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
the courts, to regulate actions arising under 
certain laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 


the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In Heu of 
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the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“PART I 
“Findings and policy 

“SECTION 1. (a) The Congress hereby 
finds that the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, has been interpreted ju- 
dicially in disregard of long-established cus- 
toms, practices, and contracts between em- 
ployers and employees, thereby — 
wholly unexpected liabilities, immense 
amount and retroactive in operation, —.— 
employers with the results that, if said Act 
as so interpreted or claims arising under 
such interpretations were permitted to 
stand, (1) the payment of such liabilities 
would bring about financial ruin of many 
employers and seriously impair the capital 
resources of many others, thereby resulting 
in the reduction of industrial operations, 
halting of expansion and development, cur- 
tailing employment, and the earning power 
of employees; (2) the credit of many em- 
ployers would be seriously impaired; (3) 
there would be created both an extended 
and continuous uncertainty on the part of 
industry, both employer and employee, as to 
the financial condition of productive estab- 
lishments and a gross inequality of competi- 
tive conditions between employers and be- 
tween industries; (4) employees would re- 
ceive windfall payments, including liqui- 
dated of sums for activities per- 
formed by them without any expectation of 
reward beyond that included in their agreed 
rates of pay; (5) there would occur the pro- 
motion of increasing demands for payment 
to employees for engaging in activities no 
compensation for which had been contem- 
plated by either the employer or employee 
at the time they were engaged in; (6) volun- 
tary collective bargaining would be inter- 
fered with and industrial disputes between 
employees and employers and between em- 
ployees and employees would be created; 
(7) the courts of the country would be bur- 
dened with excessive and needless litigation 
and champertous practices would be encour- 
aged; (8) the Public Treasury would be de- 
prived of large sums of revenues and public 
finances would be seriously deranged by 
claims against the Public Treasury for re- 
funds of taxes already paid; (9) the cost to 
the Government of goods and services here- 
tofore and hereafter purchased by its vari- 
ous departments and agencies would be un- 
reasonably increased and the Public Treas- 
ury would be seriously affected by conse- 
quent increased cost of war contracts; and 
(10) serious and adverse effects upon the 
revenues of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments would occur. 

“The Congress further finds that all of the 
foregoing constitutes a substantial burden on 
commerce and a substantial obstruction to 
the free flow of goods in commerce. 

“The Congress, therefore, further finds and 
declares that it is in the national public in- 
terest and for the general welfare, essential 
to national defense, and necessary to aid, 
protect, and foster commerce, that this Act be 
enacted. 

“The Congress further finds that the vary- 
ing and extended periods of time for which, 
under the laws of the several States, poten- 
tial retroactive liability may be imposed upon 
employers, have given and will give rise to 
great difficulties in the sound and orderly 
conduct of business and industry. 

“The Congress further finds and declares 
that all of the results which have arisen or 
may arise under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, as aforesaid, may (ex- 
cept as to Hability for liquidated damages) 
arise with respect to the Walsh-Healey and 
Bacon-Davis Acts and that it is, therefore, 
in the national public interest and for the 
general welfare, essential to national defense. 
and necessary to aid, protect, and foster com- 
merce. that this Act shall apply to the Walsh- 
Healey Act and the Bacon-Davis Act. 
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“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress in order to meet the existing 
emergency and to correct existing evils (1) to 
relieve and protect interstate commerce from 
practices which burden and obstruct it; (2) 
to protect the right of collective 
and (3) to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
the courts. 

“PART n 
“Existing claims 

“Sec. 2. RELIEF Prom CERTAIN EXISTING 
CLAIMS UNDER TSE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
OF 1938, as AMENDED, THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT, 
AND THE Bacon-Davis Acr.— 

“(a) No employer shall be subject to any 
liability or punishment under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act (in any 
action or proceeding commenced prior to or 
on or after the date of the enactment of this 
Act), on account of the failure of such em- 
ployer to pay an employee minimum wages, 
or to pay an employee overtime compensation, 
for or an account of any activity of an em- 
-ployee engaged in prior to the date of the 
enactment of this Act, except an activity 
which was compensable by either— 

“(1) an express provision of a written or 
nonwritten contract in effect, at the time of 
such activity, between such employee, his 
agent, or collective-bargaining representative 
and his employer; or 

“(2) a custom or practice in effect, at the 
time of such activity, at the establishment 
or other place where such employee was em- 
ployed, covering such activity, and incon- 
sistent with a written or nonwritten con- 
tract, in effect at the time of such activity, 
between such employee, his agent, or collec- 
tive-bargaining representative and his em- 
ployer. 

“(b) For the purposes of subsection (a), 
an activity shall be considered as compensable , 
“under such contract provision or such cus- 
tom or practice only when it was engaged in 
during the portion of the day with respect to 
which it was so made compensable. 

“(c) In the application of the minimum 
wage and overtime compensation provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, of the Walsh-Healey Act, or of the 
Bacon-Davis Act, in determining the time for 
which an employer employed an employee 
there shall be counted all that time, but only 
that time, during which the employee en- 
gaged in activities which were compensable 
within the meaning of subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section. 

„d) No court of the United States, of any 


State, Territory, or possession of the United 


States, or of the District of Columbia, shall 
have jurisdiction of any action or proceeding, 
whether instituted prior to or on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, to enforce 
liability or impose punishment for or on ac- 
count of the failure of the employer to pay 
minimum wages or overtime compensation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, under the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
under the Bacon-Davis Act, to the extent that 
such action or proceeding seeks to enforce 
any liability or impose any punishment with 
respect to an activity which was not compen- 
sable under subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section. 

“(e) No cause of action based on unpaid 
minimum wages, unpaid overtime compensa- 
tion, or liquidated damages, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act, 
which accrued prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, or any interest in such 
cause of action, shall hereafter be assignable, 
in whole or in part, to the extent that such 
cause of action is based on an activity which 
was not compensable within the meaning of 
subsections (a) and (b). 

“Sec. 3. COMPROMISE OF CERTAIN EXISTING 
CLAIMS UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
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or 1938, as AMENDED, THE WALSH-HEALEY ACT, 
AND THE Bacon-Davis Acr.— 

“(a) Any cause of action under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act, 
which accrued prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act or any action (whether in- 
stituted prior to or on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act) to enforce such a 
cause of action, may hereafter be compro- 
mised in whole or in part, if there exists a 
bona fide dispute as to the amount payable 
by the employer to his employee; except that 
no such action or cause of action may be so 
compromised to the extent that such com- 
promise is based on an hourly wage rate less 
than the minimum required under such Act, 
or on a payment for overtime at a rate less 
than one and one-half times such minimum 
hourly wage rate. 

“(b) Any employee may hereafter waive 
his right under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to liquidated damages, 
in whole or in part, with respect to activities 
engaged in prior to the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

“(c) Any such compromise or waiver, in the 
absence of fraud or duress, shall, according 
to the terms thereof, be a complete satisfac- 
tion of such cause of action and a complete 
bar to any action based on such cause of 
action. 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
also be applicable to any compromise or 
waiver heretofore so made or given. 

“(e) As used in this section, the term 
‘compromise’ includes ‘adjustment’, ‘settle- 
ment’, and ‘release’. 

“PART II 
“Future claims 


“Sec. 4. RELIEF FROM CERTAIN FUTURE 
CLAIMS UNDER THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 
or 1938, as AMENDED, THE WALSH-HEALEy ACT, 
AND THE Bacon-Davis Acr.— 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
no employer shall be subject to any liability 
or punishment under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, or the Bacon-Davis Act, on ac- 
count of the failure of such employer to pay 
an employee minimum wages, or to pay an 
employee overtime compensation, for or on 
account of any of the following activities of 
such employee engaged in on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act— 

“(1) walking, riding, or traveling to and 
from the actual place of performance of the 
principal activity or activities which such 
employee is employed to perform, and 

“(2) activities which are preliminary to or 
postliminary to said principal activity or 
activities, 


which occur either prior to the time on 
any particular workday at which such em- 
ployee commences, or subsequent to the 
time on any particular workday at which 
he ceases, such principal activity or activities. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) which relieve an employer 
from liability and punishment with respect 
to an activity, the employer shall not be so 
relieved if such activity is compensable by 
either— 

“(1) an express provision of a written or 
nonwritten contract in effect, at the time of 
such activity, between such employee, his 
agent, or collective-bargaining representative 
and his employer; or 

“(2) a custom or practice in effect, at the 
time of such activity, at the establishment 
or other place where such employee is em- 
ployed, covering such activity, not incon- 
sistent with a written or nonwritten con- 
tract, in effect at the time of such activity, 
between such employee, his agent, or col- 
lective-bargaining representative and his em- 
ployer. 

“(c) For the purposes of subsection (b), 
an activity shall be considered as compen- 
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sable under such contract provision or such 
custom or practice only when it is engaged 
in during the portion of the day with re- 
spect to which it is so made compensable. 
“(d) In the application of the minimum 
wage and overtime compensation provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, of the Walsh-Healey Act, or of 
the Bacon-Davis Act, in determining the 
time for which an employer employs an em- 
ployee with respect to walking, riding, travel- 
ing, or other preliminary or postliminary 
activities described in subsection (a) of this 
section, there shall be counted all that time, 
but only that time, during which the em- 
ployee engages in any such activity which 
is compensable within the meaning of sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section. 


“PART IV 
“Miscellaneous 


“SEC. 5. REPRESENTATIVE ACTIONS BANNED.— 

“(a) The second sentence of section 16 (b) 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
‘Action to recover such liability may be 
maintained in any court of competent juris- 
diction by any one or more employees for 
and in behalf of himself or themselves and 
other employees similarly situated. No em- 
ployee shall be a party plaintiff to any such 
action unless he gives his consent in writing 
to become such a party and such consent is 
filed in the court in which such action is 
brought.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be applicable only 
with respect to actions commenced under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

“Sec. 6. STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS.—Any ac- 
tion commenced on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act to enforce any cause 
of action for unpaid minimum wages, unpaid 
overtime compensation, or liquidated dam- 
ages, under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
the Bacon-Davis Act— 

“(a) if the cause of action accrues on or 
after the date of the enactment of this Act— 
may be commenced within two years after 
the cause of action accrued, and every such 
action shall be forever barred unless com- 
menced within two years after the cause of 
action accrued; 

“(b) if the cause of action accrued prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act— 
may be commenced within whichever of the 
following periods is the shorter: (1) two years 
after the cause of action accrued, or (2) the 
period prescribed by the applicable State 
statute of limitations; and, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (c), every such action 
shall be forever barred unless commenced 
within the shorter of such two periods; 

„(e) if the cause of action accrued prior 
to the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
action shall not be barred by paragraph (b) 
if it is commenced within one hundred and 
twenty days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act unless at the time commenced it 
is barred by an applicable State statute of 
limitations. 

“SEC, 7. DETERMINATION OF COMMENCEMENT 
OF Future AcTIONS.—In determining when 
an action is commenced for the purposes of 
section 6, an action commenced on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or the 
Bacon-Davis Act, shall be considered to be 
commenced on the date when the complaint 
is filed; except that in the case of a collective 
or class action instituted under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or 
the Bacon-Davis Act, it shall be considered 
to be commenced in the case of any indi- 
vidual claimant— y 

“(a) on the date when the complaint is 
filed, if he is specifically named as a party 
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plaintiff in the complaint and his written 
consent to become a party plaintiff is filed 
on such date in the court in which the ac- 
tion is brought; or 

“(b) if such written consent was not so 
filed or if his name did not so appear—on 
the subsequent date on which such written 
consent is filed in the court in which the 
action was commenced, 

“Sec, 8. PENDING COLLECTIVE AND REPRESEN- 
TATIVE AcTions.—The statute of limitations 
prescribed in section 6 (b) shall also be ap- 
plicable (in the case of a collective or repres- 
tative action commenced prior to the date 
of the enactment of this Act under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended) 
to an individual claimant who has not been 
specifically named as a party plaintiff to the 
action prior to the expiration of one hundred 
and twenty days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. In the application of 
such statute of limitations such action shall 
be considered to have been commenced as to 
him when, and only when, his written con- 
sent to become a party plaintiff to the ac- 
tion is filed in the court in which the action 
was brought. 

“SEC. 9, RELIANCE ON PAST ADMINISTRATIVE 
Ruuinos, Erc.—In any action or proceeding 
commenced prior to or on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act based on any 
act or omission prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, no employer shall be sub- 
ject to any liability or punishment for or on 
account of the failure of the employer to 
pay minimum wages or overtime compensa- 
tion under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
the Bacon-Davis Act, if he pleads and proves 
that the act or omission complained of was 
in good faith in conformity with and in 
reliance on any administrative regulation, or- 
der, ruling, approval, or interpretation, of 
any agency of the United States, or any ad- 
ministrative practice or enforcement policy 
of any such agency with respect to the class 
of employers to which he belonged. Such a 
defense, if established, shall be a bar to the 
action or proceeding, notwithstanding that 
after such act or omission, such adminis- 
trative regulation, order, ruling, approval, in- 
terpretation, practice, or enforcement policy 
is modified or rescinded or is determined by 
judicial authority to be invalid or of no legal 
effect. 

“Src. 10. RELIANCE IN FUTURE ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE RULINGS, Etc.— 

“(a) In any action or proceeding based on 
any act or omission on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, no employer shall be 
subject to any liability or punishment for 
or on account of the failure of the employer 
to pay minimum wages or overtime compen- 
sation under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 


‘the Bacon-Davis Act, if he pleads and proves 


that the act or omission complained of was 
in good faith in conformity with and in 
reliance on any written administrative reg- 
ulation, order, ruling, approval, or inter- 
pretation, of the agency of the United States 
specified in subsection (b) of this section, or 
any administrative practice or enforcement 
policy of such agency with respect to the 
class of employers to which he belonged. 
Such a defense, if established, shall be a bar 
to the action or proceeding, notwithstanding 
that after such act or omission, such ad- 
ministrative regulation, order, ruling, ap- 
proval, interpretation, practice, or enforce- 
ment policy is modified or rescinded or is 
determined by judicial authority to be in- 
valid or of no legal effect. 

“(b) The agency referred to in subsection 
(a) shall be— 

“(1) in the case of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended—the Adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
Department of Labor; 
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“(2) in the case of the Walsh-Healey Act— 
the Secretary of Labor, or any Federal officer 
utilized by him in the administration of such 
Act; and 

“(3) in the case of the Bacon-Davis Act— 
the Secretary of Labor. 

“Sec, 11. LIQUIDATED DaMaGEs.—In any ac- 
tion commenced prior to or on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act to recover 
unpaid minimum wages, unpaid overtime 
compensation, or liquidated damages, under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, if the employer shows to the satis- 
faction of the court that the act or omis- 
sion giving rise to such action was in good 
faith and that he had reasonable grounds for 
believing that his act or omission was not a 
violation of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, the court may, in its 
sound discretion, award no liquidated dam- 
ages or award any amount thereof not to ex- 
ceed the amount specified in section 16 (b) 
of such Act. 

“Sec. 12. APPLICABILITY OF ‘AREA OF PRODUC- 
TION’ REGULATIONS.—No employer shall be 
subject to any liability or punishment under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, on account of the failure of such 
employer to pay an employee minimum 
wages, or to pay an employee overtime com- 
pensation, for or on account of an activity 
engaged in by such employee prior to Decem- 
ber 26, 1946, if such employer— 

“(1) was not so subject by reason of the 
definition of an ‘area of production’, by a 
regulation of the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the Department of La- 
bor, which regulation was applicable at the 
time of performance of the activity even 
though at that time the regulation was in- 
valid; or 

“(2) would not have been so subject if the 
regulation signed on December 18, 1946 (Fed- 
eral Register, vol. 11, p. 14648) had been in 
force on and after October 24, 1938. 

“Sec. 18. Derrnirions.— . 

“(a) When the terms ‘employer’, ‘em- 
ployee’, and ‘wage’ are used in this Act in 
relation to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, they shall have the same 
meaning as when used in such Act of 1938. 

“(b) When the term ‘employer’ is used in 
this Act in relation to the Walsh-Healey Act 
or Bacon-Davis Act it shall mean the con- 
tractor or subcontractor covered by such Act. 

“(c) When the term ‘employee’ is used in 
this Act in relation to the Walsh-Healey Act 
or the Bacon-Davis Act it shall mean any in- 
dividual employed by the contractor or sub- 
contractor covered by such Act in the per- 
formance of his contract or subcontract. 

d) The term Walsh-Healey Act means 
the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts by the United States, and for 

other purposes,’ approved June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; and the term ‘Ba- 
con-Davis Act’ means the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to amend the Act approved March 3, 
1931, relating to the rate of wages for labor- 
ers and mechanics employed by contractors 
and subcontractors on public buildings’, ap- 
proved August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1011), as 
amended. 

“(e) As used in section 6 the term ‘State’ 
means any State of the United States or the 
District of Columbia or any Territory or pos- 
session of the United States. 

“Src. 14. SEPARABILITY.—If any provision of 
this Act or the application of such provision 
to any person or circumstance is held invalid, 
the remainder of this Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Src. 15. SHort Trrtzr.—This Act may be 
cited as the ‘Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947.“ 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
relieve employers from certain liabilities and 
punishments under the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act, and for other 
purposes”, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Forrest C. DONNELL, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2157) to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of the courts, to regu- 
late actions arising under certain laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

FINDINGS AND POLICY 

Section 1 of the House bill and section 1 
of the Senate amendment contained find- 
ings and a declaration of policy by the Con- 
gress. Section 1 of the bill as agreed to in 
conference contains findings and a declara- 
tion of policy by the Congress in conformity 
with the substitute agreed on. 


EXISTING PORTAL-TO-PORTAL CLAIMS 
General rule 


Under the bill as agreed to in conference 
(sec. 2 (a)), it is provided that no employer 
shall be subject to any liability or punish- 
ment under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, or 
the Bacon-Davis Act (hereinafter in this 
statement referred to as “the three Acts”), 
on account of the failure of the employer to 
pay an employee minimum wages, or to pay 
an employee overtime compensation, for or 
on account of any activity of an employee en- 
gaged in prior to the date of the enactment 
of the bill, except an activity which was com- 
pensable by either (1) an express provision 
of a written or nonwritten contract in ef- 
fect, at the time of such activity, between 


such employee, his agent, or a collective bar- ` 


gaining representative, and his employer; or 
(2) a custom or practice in effect, at the 
time of such activity, at the establishment 
or other place where such employee was em- 
ployed, covering such activity, not inconsist- 
ent with a written or nonwritten contract, 
in effect at the time of such activity between 
such employee, his agent, or collective bar- 
gaining representative, and his employer. 
The above rule is to apply in the case of any 
action or proceeding (including criminal ac- 
tions and injunctions) whether heretofore 
or hereafter commenced, The effect of both 
the House bill (section 3) and the Senate 
amendment (section 2) was (as to existing 
claims) in essence the same as the provisions 
of the conference bill, except that the House 
bill did not contain the provision under 
which an activity, although compensable by 
custom or practice, is nevertheless not com- 
pensable if the custom or practice was in- 
consistent with the contract. 
Clarifying provisions 

The conference agreement (section 2 (b)) 
contains a provision not stated expressly in 
either bill, that an activity shall be con- 
sidered as compensable under the above re- 
ferred to contract provision or custom or 
practice only when it was engaged in during 
the portion of the day with respect to which 
it was so made compensable. Under this 
provision, for example, if under the contract 
provision or custom or practice an activity 
was compensable only when engaged in be- 
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tween 8 and 5 o'clock but was not com- 
pensable when engaged in before 8 or after 5 
o'clock, it will not be considered as a com- 
pensable activity when engaged in before 
8 or after 5 o'clock. So also, if under the 
contract provision or custom or practice an 
activity was compensable when engaged in 
before 8 but was not compensable when en- 
gaged in after 5 o'clock, it will not be com- 
pensable under the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference when engaged in after 5 o'clock. So 
also, if under the contract provision or cus- 
tom or practice an activity was compensable 
during a certain portion of the regular work- 
day but was not compensable when engaged 
in during other hours of the regular work- 
day, it will not be compensable under the bill 
as agreed to in conference when engaged in 
during such other hours. 

The bill as agreed to in conference also 
contains a provision (section 2 (c)) that 
in the application of the minimum wage and 
overtime compensation provisions of the 
three Acts, in determining the time for 
which an employer employed an employee 
there shall be counted all that time, but 
only that time, during which the employee 
engaged in activities which were compen- 
sable, within the meaning of subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section. This provision, 
which is in the nature of a clarifying state- 
ment, is for two purposes, (1) to emphasize 
that employers are not relieved from liabil- 
ity for the payment of minimum wages and 
overtime compensation under the three Acts 
for any time during which the employee en- 
gaged in activities compensable under the 
rules above stated, and (2) to make it clear 
that only such time will be counted for the 
purposes of applying the minimum wage and 
overtime compensation provisions of the 
three Acts, and that it therefore will not be 
Possible by judicial or administrative inter- 
pretation to include other time which was 
not made compensable under the rules above 
stated. The second above-named purpose 
was the purpose of that portion of section 
2 of the Senate amendment which stated 
that no judicial or administrative interpre- 
tation of the three Acts should have the 
effect of changing a contract so as to make 
compensable any activities which the previ- 
ous portion of the section had declared to 
be not compensable, R 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision (section 2 (b)) that every claim based 
on past activities not compensable under 
contract, custom, or practice would be null 
and void and unenforceable. This provision 
has been omitted under the conference agree- 
ment as surplusage. 

The Senate amendment (section 3) pro- 
vided that the provisions of section 2 of the 
Senate amendment which made pact activi- 
ties not compensable if uot compensable 
under contract, custom, or practice, should 
not be deemed to remove penalty or liability 
under the afore-mentioned three Acts based 
on activities other than the ones so declared 
not to be compensable. This provision is 
omitted under the conference agreement as 
surplusage, and as fully covered by the pro- 
visions of section 2 (e) of the bill as agreed 
to in conference, described above under this 
heading. 

COURT JURISDICTION 


Under the conference agreement (section 
2 (d)) it is provided that no court of the 
United States or of any State, Territory, or 
rossession of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia shall have jurisdiction 
of any action or proceeding (including crim- 
inal actions and injunctions), heretofore or 
hereafter instituted, to enforce liability or 
impose punishment for or on account of the 
failure of the employer to pay minimum 
Wages or overtime compensation under the 
three Acts, to the extent that such action 
or proceeding seeks to enforce any liability 
or impose any punishment with respect to a 
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past activity which was not compensable un- 
der contract, custom, or practice as provided 
in the preceding subsections. The denial of 
jurisdiction is of course not applicable to 
actions or proceedings in which judgment 
has become final prior to the date of the 
enactment of the bill. 
ASSIGNMENT OF CLAIMS 

Under the House bill (section 2 (f)) no 
cause of action or interest therein shall be 
assignable if it is for wages, overtime com- 
pensation, penalties, or damages under the 
three Acts. The Senate amendment con- 
tained no similar provision. Under the con- 
ference agreement (section 2 (e)) it is pro- 
vided that no such tause of action which 
accrued prior to the date of the enactment 
of the bill, or any interest in such cause of 
action, shall hereafter be assignable in whole 
or in part to the extent that it is based on 
an activity which was not compensable un- 
der contract, custom, or practice within the 
provisions of the bill above described under 
the subheading “General Rule”, 

Under the new subsection it will be impos- 
sible for anyone (even though permitted to 
do so under State law) to buy up existing 
claims which were not compensable under 
contract, custom, or practice, with the hope 
of compromising such claims at a profit un- 
der the provisions of section 3 of the bill 
as agreed to in conference. 


COMPROMISE OF EXISTING CLAIMS 


Section 3 of the conference agreement 
provides that any cause of action under the 
three Acts which accrued prior to the date 
of enactment of the bill, or any action 
(whether heretofore or hereafter instituted) 
to enforce such ^ cause of action, may here- 
after be compromised, in whole or in part, 
but only if there exists a bona fide dispute as 
to the amount payable by the employer to 
his employee. However, even in the case of 
a bona fide dispute, the compromise is not 
permitted to the extent that it is bated on 
an hourly wage rate of less than the mini- 
mum required by the Act under which the 
cause of action arose, or on a payment for 
overtime at a rate less than one and one-half 
times such minimum hourly wage rate. 

Subsection (b) of section 3 of the confer- 
ence agreement permits an employee here- 
after to waive his right under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to liqui- 
dated damages, in whole or in part, with re- 
spect to activities engaged in prior to the 
date of enactment of the bill. 

Subsection (c) of section 3 of the confer- 
enve agreement provides that any such com- 
promise or waiver, in the absence of fraud or 
duress, shall, according to the terms there- 
of. be a complete satisfaction of such cause 
of action and a complete bar to any action 
based on such cause of action. 

Subsection (d) of section 3 of the confer- 
ence agreement states that the provisions of 
the section shall also be applicable to any 
compromise or waiver made or given before 
the date of enactment of the bill. 

Subsection (e) of section 3 of the confer- 
ence agreement defines “compromise” to in- 
clude “adjustment”, “settlement”, and “re- 
lease”. 

It will be noted that this section of the 
conference agreement lays down no rule as 
to compromises or waivers with respect to 
causes of action hereafter accruing. The va- 
lidity or invalidity of such compromises or 
waivers is to be determined under law other 
than this section. 


FUTURE PORTAL-TO-PORTAL CLAIMS 
General rule 

The House bill in section 3 applied to 
future causes of action under the three Acts 
the same rule as in the case of the past, 
namely, that an activity should not be com- 
pensable unless compensable under contract, 
custom, or practice, 


The conference agreement in section 4, 
subsections (a) and (b), substantially follows 
the provisions of sections 6 and 7 of the 
Senate amendment. It is provided that, 
subject to the qualification stated below, no 
employer shall be subject to any liability or 
punishment under the three Acts on account 
of his failure to pay an employee minimum 
wages or overtime compensation for or on 
account of any of the following activities en- 
gaged in on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of the bill— 

(1) walking, riding, or traveling to and 
from the actual place of performance of the 
principal activity or activities which such 
employee is employed to perform, and 

(2) activities which are preliminary to or 
postliminary to said principal activity or 
activities, 
which occur either prior to the time on any 
particular workday at which such employee 
commences, or subsequent to the time on 
any particular workday at which he ceases, 
such principal activity or activities. 

The qualification above referred to is that 
the employer shall not be so relieved if the 
above-described activity is compensable by 
either (1) an express provision of a written 
or nonwritten contract in effect, at the time 
of such activity, between such employee, his 
agent, or collective-bargaining representative 
and his employer; or (2) a custom or prae- 
tice in effect, at the time of such activity, at 
the establishment or other place where such 
employee is employed, covering such activity, 
not inconsistent with a written or nonwrit- 
ten contract, in effect at the time of such 
activity, between such employee, his agent, 
or collective-bargaining representative and 
his employer. 


Clarifying provisions 


The conference agreement (section 4 (c)) 
contains a provision not stated expressly in 
the Senate amendment, that an activity 
shall be considered as compensable under 
the above referred to contract provision or 
custom or practice only when it is engaged in 
during the portion of the day with respect to 
which it is so made compensable. The pro- 
vision is applicable only to walking, riding, 
traveling, or other preliminary or postlimi- 
nary activities above described. Under this 
provision, for example, if under the contract 
provision or custom or practico such a pre- 
liminary or postliminary activity is com- 
pensable only when engaged in during the 
portion of the day prior to the morning whis- 
tle but is not so compensable when engaged 
in after the evening whistle, it will not be 
considered as a compensable activit, when 
engaged in after the evening whistle. So 
also, if under the contract provision or cus- 
tom or practice an activity is compensable 
only when engaged in during the portion of 
the day from whistle to whistle and is not 
made compensable when engaged in before 
the morning whistle or after the evening 
whistle, it will not be considered as a com- 
pensable activity when engaged in before the 
morning whistle or after the evening whistle. 

Section 4 (d) of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference contains a similar provision to that 
contained in section 2 (c) of the bill as 
agreed to in conference previously described 
in this statement in connection with section 
2 (c), except that it is limited in deter- 
mining the time for which an employer em- 
ploys an employee with respect to walking, 
riding, traveling, or other preliminary or 
postliminary activities described in section 4 
(a). The reasons for and the effect of its 
insertion in the bill are fully described in 
this statement in connection with section 
2 (c). 

REPRESENTATIVE ACTIONS BANNED 


Section 5 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ferenc> amends section 16 (b) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
by repealing the authority now contained 
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therein permitting an employee or employees 
to designate an agent or representative to 
maintain an action for and in behalf of all 
employees similarly situated. Collective ac- 
tions brought by an employee or employees 
(a real party in interest) for and in behalf 
of himself or themselves and other employees 
similarly situated may continue to be 
brought in accordance with the existing 
provisions of the Act, The amendment also 
adds a new sentence to such section 16 (b), 
not contained in existing law, providing 
that no employee shall be a party plaintiff 
to any such action unless he gives his con- 
sent in writing to become such a party and 
such consent is filed in the court in which 
such action is brought, The amendment 
made by this section is to be applicable only 
with respect to actions which are com- 
menced on or after the date of enactment 
of the bill, Representative, actions which 
are pending On such date are not affected 
by this section. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Under the House bill and the Senate 
amendment there was a statute of limita- 
tions on actions commenced or. or after the 
date of the enactment of the bill to enforce 
any cause of action for unpaid minimum 
Wages, unpaid overtime compensation, or 
liquidated damages under the three Acts. 
Under the House bill the period was one 
year and under the Senate amendment two 


years, 

Section 6 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference provides for a two-year statute of 
limitations (regardless of the period of lim- 
itation provided by any State statute) with 
respect to any action commenced on or after 
the date of enactment of the bill to enforce 
any cause of action for unpaid minimum 
wages, unpaid overtime compensation, or 
liquidated damages, under the three Acts 
if the cause of action accrues on or after 
the date of enactment of the bill. If the 
action is not commenced within two years 
after the cause of action accrued, it is to 
be forever barred. 

If the cause of action accrued prior to the 
date of the enactment of the bill, action 
thereon may be commenced within two years 
after the cause of action accrued or, in the 
case of a State having a shorter statute of 
limitations, the period prescribed by the ap- 
Plicable State statute of limitations; but if 
such action is commenced within one hun- 
dred and twenty days after the date of en- 
actment of the bill, the applicable State stat- 
ute of limitations (whether longer or shorter 
than two years) will apply to such action, 
In other words, in such latter case, if a State 
statute of limitations, applicable to such 
cause of action, has run, no action on such 
claim may be commenced within such 120- 
day period. If the applicable State statute of 
limitations has not run, action may be so 
commenced within such 120 days, and may 
go back as far as permitted by the applicable 
State statute of limitations whether more or 
less than two years. If, with respect to a 
cause of action which accrued under the 
Walsh-Healey Act or the Bacon-Davis Act no 
State statute of limitations is applicable, an 
action to enforce such a cause of action com- 
menced within such 120-day period will not 
be limited by any statute of limitations, 


DETERMINATION OF COMMENCEMENT OF FUTURE 
ACTIONS 

Section 7 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference provides a rule for determining when 
an action is commenced for the purposes of 
the statute of limitations provided in section 
6. It lays down the general rule that, for such 
purposes, an action commenced on or after 
the date of enactment of the bill under the 
three Acts shall be considered to be com- 
menced on the date when the complaint is 
filed. This is the same rule laid down in the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. An ex- 
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ception to the general rule is provided in the 
case of a collective or class action commenced 
on or after the date of enactment of the bill 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, or the Bacon-Davis Act (no col- 
lective or class action can be instituted un- 
der the Walsh-Healey Act). In the case of 
such a collective or class action (a collec- 
tive action being an action brought by an 
employee or employees for and in behalf of 
himself or themselves and other employees 
similarly situated, and a class action being 
an action described in Rule 23 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure) the action shall 
be considered to be commenced in the case 
of an individual claimant— 

(a) On the date when the complaint is 
filed, if he Is specifically named as a party 
Plaintiff in the complaint and his written 
consent to become a party plaintiff is filed on 
such date in the court in which the action is 
brought, or 

(b) If such written consent was not so filed 
or if his name did not so appear—on the sub- 
sequent date on which such written consent 
was filed in the court in which the action was 
commenced. 


PENDING COLLECTIVE AND REPRESENTATIVE 
ACTIONS 


Section 3 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference provides in the case of a collective 
or representative action commenced prior to 
the date of enactment of the bill under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
the statute of limitations prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 (b) (two years or State statute, which- 
ever is shorter) applies to an individual 
claimant who has not been specifically named 
as, a party plaintiff to the action prior to the 
expiration of 120 days after the date of en- 
actment of the bill, In the application of 
such statute of limitations the action shall 
be considered to have been commenced as to 
him when, and only when, his written con- 
sent to become a party plaintiff to the action 
is filed in the court in which the action was 
brought. 

Under this provision, the statute of limi- 
tations in section 6 does not apply to an indi- 
vidual claimant who has been specifically 
named as a party plaintiff to the action prior 
to the date of the enactment of the bill. 
Nor does such statute of limitations apply to 
any individual claimant who has been 80 
named within the period beginning on the 
date of enactment and ending on the 120th 
day after the date of enactment, if the 
applicable law provides that the date on 
which the action is deemed to have been 
commenced as to him is the date on which 
the collective or representative action was 
commenced. If he is so named as a party 
plaintiff within such 120-day period, and 
the applicable law provides that the action 
was deemed to have been Commenced as to 
him when he was so named as & party plain- 
tiff, then the period of limitations to be 
applied to him is the same as is provided in 
section 6 (c), namely, the one provided by 
the applicable State statute of limitations. 

If such individual claimant is named as a 
party plaintiff in any such pending collective 
or representative action on or after the ex- 
piration of such 120-day period, the action 
shall be considered to have been commenced 
as to him when, and only when, his written 
consent to become a party plaintiff to the 
action is filed in the court in which the 
action was brought, and the statute of limi- 
tations applicable with respect to his cause 
of action is two years, or the applicable State 
statute of limitations if less than two years. 


RELIANCE ON ADMINISTRATIVE RULINGS, ETC. 


Section 9 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference provides that in the case of an action 
or proceeding (including injunctive and 
criminal proceedings) heretofore or here- 
after commenced, based on any act or omis- 
sion prior to the date of enactment of the 
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bill, no employer is to be subject to any 
liability or punishment for or on account of 
the failure of an employer to pay minimum 
wages or overtime compensation under the 
three Acts, if he pleads and proves that the 
act or omission complained of was in good 
faith in conformity with and in reliance on 
any administrative regulation, order, ruling, 
approval, or interpretation, of any agency 
of the United States, or any administrative 
practice or enforcement policy of any such 
agency with respect to the class of em- 
ployers to which he belongs. Such a de- 
fense, if established, will be a bar to the 
action or proceeding, notwithstanding that 
after such act or omission, such administra- 
tive regulation, order, ruling, approval, in- 
terpretation, practice, or enforcement policy 
is modified or rescinded or is determined by 
judicial authority to be invalid or of no 
legal effect. It will thus be seen that the 
administrative regulation, order, etc., does 
not have to be in writing nor does it have 
to be a regulation, order, etc., of the Federal 
agency which administers the act in ques- 
tion. It will be sufficient if the employer 
can prove that his act or omission was in 
good faith in conformity with and in re- 
liance on an administrative regulation, order, 
etc., of any Federal agency. 

Section 10 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference, relating to an action or proceeding 
based on any act or omission on or after the 
date of enactment of the bill, contains a 
rule which is the same as the rule relating 
to acts or omissions prior to the date of the 
enactment of the bill, with two exceptions: 
(1) The regulations, orders, rulings, ap- 
provals, or interpretations, which may be 
relied on must be in writing; and (2) the 
regulations, practices, enforcement policies, 
etc., must be those of the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Depart- 
ment of Labor—in the case of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended; of the 
Secretary of Labor, or any Federal officer 
utilized by him in the administration of the 
Walsh-Healey Act—in the case of the Walsh- 
Healey Act; and of the Secretary of Labor— 
in the case of the Bacon-Davis Act, 

It should be noted that under both sec- 
tions 9 and 10 an employer will be relieved 
from liability, in an action by an employee, 
because of reliance in good faith on an ad- 
ministrative practice or enforcement policy, 
only: (1) where such practice or policy was 
based on the ground that an act or omission 
was not a violation of the Act, or (2) where 
a practice or policy of not enforcing the Act 
with respect to acts or omissions led the em- 
ployer to believe in good faith that such acts 
or omissions were not violations of the Act. 

However, the employer will be relieved 
from criminal proceedings or injunctions 
brought by the United States, not only in the 
cases described in the preceding paragraph, 
but also where the practice or policy was 
such as to lead him in good faith to believe 
that he would not be proceeded against by 
the United States. 

The effect of the rules stated in the two 
preceding paragraphs may be illustrated as 
follows: An employer will not be relieved 
from liability under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to his employees (in an ac- 
tion by them) for the period December 26, 
1946, to March 1, 1947, if he is not exempt 
under the “Area of Production” regulations 
published in the Federal Register of De- 
cember 25, 1946, notwithstanding the press 
release issucd by the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the Department 
of Labor, in which he stated that he would 
not enforce the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 on account of acts or omissions oc- 
curring prior to March 1, 1947. On the other 
hand he will, by reason of the enforcement 
policy set forth in such press release, have 
a good defense to a criminal proceeding or 
injunction brought by the United Siates 
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based on an act or omission prior to March 
1, 1947. 

It should also be noted that under both 
sections 9 and 10 the regulations, interpre- 
tations, enforcement policies, etc., which 
may be in good faith relied on must be those 
of an “agency” and not of an individual offi- 
cer or employee of the agency. Thus if 
inspector A tells the employer that the 
agency interpretation is that the employer 
is not subject to the Act, the employer is 
not relieved from liability, despite his reli- 
ance in good faith on such interpretation, 
unless it is in fact the interpretation of the 
agency. 

LIQUIDATED DAMAGES 

Section 2 (g) of the House bill authorized 
the courts, in their discretion, in awarding 
liquidated damages under the three Acis to 
award a lesser amount than the amount 
specified therein. There was no comparabie 
provision in the Senate amendment. Sec- 
tion 11 of the bill as agreed to in conference 
permits the court, in its sound discretion, to 
award no liquidated damages or award any 
amount thereof not to exceed the amount 
specified in section 16 (b) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, in any 
action under such Act of 1938 commenced 
prior to or on or after the date of enactment 
of the bill to recover unpaid minimum wages, 
unpaid overtime compensation, or liquidated 
damages, if the employer shows to the satis- 
faction of the court that the act or omis- 
sion giving rise to such action was in good 
faith and that he had reasonable grounds 
for believing that his act or omission was not 
@ violation of such Act. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 


Section 12 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference is inserted to relieve the situation 
created by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Addison, et al. v. The Holly Hill Fruit 
Products, Inc. (322 U. S. 607, decided June 5, 
1944), holding invalid certain regulations of 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Division relating to “area of production”, and 
directing him to issue new regulations, which 
the Administrator did not do for a period of 
approximately two and one-half years after 
the date of such decision. 

This section relieves an employer from lia- 
bility and punishment under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 on account of the fail- 
ure of such employer to pay an employee 
minimum wages, or to pay an employee over- 
time compensation, for or on account of an 
activity engaged in by such employee prior 
to December 26, 1946, if such employer (1) 
‘vas relieved from such liability or punish- 
ment by reason of a valid definition of “area 
of production” by the Administrator appli- 
cable at the time of the performance of the 
activity, or (2) would have been so relieved 
by reason of an invalid definition applicable 
at the time of the performance if such defi- 
nition had been valid, or (3) would haye 
been so relieved if the definition finally made 
by the Administrator on December 18, 1946, 
and published in the Federal Register of 
December 25, 1946, had been in force on and 
after the effective date of the sections of such 
Act of 1938 providing for minimum wages 
and overtime compensation. 

It should be noted that under the above 
provision the protection to the employer 
under the foregoing provisions for acts or 
omissions up to December 26, 1946, will exist 
even though hereafter the regulation of De- 
cember, 1946, is held invalid. 

DEFINITIONS 

Section 18 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference contains definitions of the terms “em- 
ployer”, employee“, wage“, and State“. It 
also contains an official short title of the 
Walsh-Healey Act and the Bacon-Davis Act. 

SEPARABILITY 


Section 14 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference contains the usual separability clause. 
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SHORT TITLE 

Section 15 of the bill as agreed to in con- 
ference provides that the bill may be cited 
as the “Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947”. 

AMENDMENT TO TITLE OF BILL 

The conference agreement amends the 
title of the bill so as to read: “An Act to 
relieve employers from certain liabilities and 
punishments under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act, and for other 


purposes.” 
Eart C. MICHENER, 
JOHN W. GWYNNE, 
ANGIER L. GOODWIN, 
Francis E, WALTER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gwynne], the author of this bill. 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure every person connected with 
this conference will agree that we had a 
full and a free conference, I shall ex- 
plain very briefly what is in the confer- 
ence report, comparing it as far as pos- 
sible with the provisions of the original 
House bill. 

The first part of the bill has to do with 
existing portal-to-portal claims which 
you will recall are defined as causes of 
action or claims seeking pay for activi- 
ties which activities at the time they 
were performed were not compensable, 
either by custom or practice in the place 
of employment, or by contract between 
the employer and the employee or his 
representative. 

The bill as it comes from the confer- 
ence bans all existing claims of such 
character. 

It provides that the courts have no 
jurisdiction to entertain suits or enter 
any judgment whatever in this type of 
case. That is substantially the same as 
the original House provision. 

There is also another provision relat- 
ing to existing portal-to-portal claims 
and causes of action which prohibits the 
assignment of those claims. That dif- 
fers from the House bill in this respect: 
The House bill had a provision prohibit- 
ing the assignment of any claims of any 
kind or character under the three acts 
in question, which you will recall are 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
Walsh-Healey Act, and the Bacon-Davis 
Act. There is also a provision in this 
bill which allows the settlement and 
compromise of all claims under these 
three acts in existence at the time the 
law becomes effective. They may be 
settled if there is a bona fide dispute 
between the employer and the employee 
as to the amount involved, subject to this 
provision, that no compromise may be 
based on less than the minimum pro- 
vided under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. That is the substance of the bill 
as it pertains to existing portal-to-portal 
claims, 

The next part of the bill has to do with 
future portal-to-portal claims. Under- 
stand, Iam talking about provisions hav- 
ing to do with causes of action arising 
in the future, which causes of action are 
based on activities not compensable at 
the time either by contract or custom. 
There the provision in this bill follows 
the Senate bill. The House bill made 
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no distinction in treatment between ex- 
isting and future portal-to-portal claims. 

This bill divides them up and provides 
that, one, riding, walking, and travel- 
ing to the place of employment where 
the principal activity takes place and 
walking and traveling away from the 
place of the principal activity, or, two, 
preliminary activities to the principal 
activity and activities postliminary to 
the principal activities; as to those ac- 
tivities at the beginning and end of the 
day prior to the whistle, you might say, 
and subsequent to the whistle, the same 
treatment is given as was given to exist- 
ing portal-to-portal claims. As to the 
main part of the working day, as to the 
principal activity for which any particu- 
lar employee is employed, this law does 
not operate. I am not sure I made that 
too clear, but if you will examine the 
statement, you will find there a clear 
explanation of it. So much for the 
portal-to-portal part of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, both the House bill and 
Senate bill had certain provisions re- 
lating to all suits or claims or causes 
of action under these three acts in ques- 
tion. This bill has similar provisions. 
For example, there is a statute of lim- 
itations provided. The House bill, it will 
be recalled, provided a 1-year statute 
of limitations. In other words, every 
cause of action must be sued upon within 
1 year after the cause of action accrued. 
Under this bill all causes of action aris- 
ing in the future, and by that I mean 
after the effective date of the act, must 
be brought within 2 years after the cause 
of action accrues. As to causes of ac- 
tion accruing prior to the effective date 
of the act, action must be brought either 
within 2 years or within the applicable 
State statute, whichever is shorter. 
That provision became necessary when 
the statute of limitations was raised 
from 1 year to 2 years in order to pro- 
tect certain States that now have a 
1-year statute of limitations. Any cause 
of action that has accrued prior to the 
effective date of this act may be brought 
within 120 days after the act becomes 
effective, subject, however, to the pro- 
vision that any cause of action barred 
by any State statute, whatever the 
length of it may be, is not revived. 
That action remains barred. Another 
very important feature of both the 
House and Senate bills is the so-called 
good-faith provision and that in modi- 
fied form is contained in this confer- 
ence report. There again the treatment 
is not the same for claims which are in 
existence, causes of action which had 
arisen prior to the effective date of the 
act and causes of action arising there- 
after. As to causes of action which are 
in existence when the act goes into ef- 
fect, we have adopted in substance the 
House bill which is this: In any suit 
under these acts—I am not talking now 
about the portal-to-portal suits—the 
employer may plead and prove that the 
act or the omission about which com- 
plaint is made was in reliance on a rule 
or regulation or enforcement policy or 
practice of any agency of the Govern- 
ment and if he does so plead and prove 
that to the satisfaction of the court it 
is a complete defense of the suit. That 
was, of course, the House provision. One 
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difference between that and the provi- 
sion relating to future suits is that the 
rulings and regulations and approvals 
that can be relied upon in the future 
must be in writing. Another difference 
is that the rulings and the regulations 
that can be relied upon must be rules 
and regulations out of certain specific 
agencies, to wit, the particular agency 
that is enforcing that particular law. 
In other words, as to the wage-and-hour 
law it must be a ruling or enforcement 
policy of the Wage and Hour Admin- 
istrator. As to the Walsh-Healey Act, it 
must be a ruling or policy of the Sec- 
retary of Labor, or that official of the 
Government utilized by him to enforce 
it. In regard to the Bacon-Davis Act 
it must be a ruling, regulation, or policy 
of the Secretary of Labor. Now, we 
have in this bill a provision which was 
not in the House bill, which was made 
necessary because of the peculiar situa- 
tion that arose under the area-of-pro- 
duction rulings. 

I believe this provision will afford al- 
most complete protection to the small 
processors who have in recent years been 
in a tremendous state of confusion about 
the rulings and about the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in that regard. You will 
recall that in the Fair Labor Standards 
Act is provided that first processors in 
the area of production as defined by the 
Administrator should be exempt; that is 
to say, there would be no exemption un- 
less there was a ruling defining what the 
area of production was. Following the 
passage of that act the Administrator 
made a ruling and many processors be- 
gan, of course, to comply with it. That 
got into litigation and the Administra- 
tor made a second ruling and some, of 
course, complied with that. Eventually 
the first regulation made by the Admin- 
istrator went to the Supreme Court, and 


_in 1944 the Supreme Court held that the 


regulation made by the Administrator 
was beyond his authority to make, It 
was, in substance, an invalid regulation. 
Of course, up to that point any person 
who had relied on the ruling would be 
protected under the good-faith clause in 
the bill about which I have already 
spoken. But the Supreme Court did a 
rather unusual thing in that case. They 
sent the bill back to the trial court with 
instructions to retain jurisdiction and 
directed the Administrator to make a 
new regulation defining what the ex- 
emption would be. That was in June 
1944, The Administrator did not make 
any ruling, did not declare who was ex- 
empt until December of 1946, leaving a 
2-year period in there when no one knew 
exactly what the situation was so far as 
the first processor in the area of produc- 
tion was. This provision provides, in 
substance that any person who was re- 
lying upon a ruling in existence at that 
time is protected regardless of whether 
or not that ruling was later on held in- 
valid. 

In 1946 the Administrator in making 
his ruling purported to make it retro- 
active, going back to the beginning of 
the act, and this bill also provides that 
any person who at any time came under 
that ruling, that retroactive ruling, the 
one which is now in effect, would also 
be protected. 
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Now, we had a provision in the original 
bill having to do with liquidated damages. 
Under the wage-and-hour law as it is 
presently being enforced, if the Court 
holds that an employer has not complied 
with the law, has not paid the minimum 
wages or the statutory overtime, it is 
mandatory on the Court to impose judg- 
ment for the amount of wages and over- 
time due, plus an additional amount for 
liquidated damages, and he has no dis- 
cretion whatsoever even though the vio- 
lation was not in bad faith. This bill 
provides that if the Court finds, in sub- 
stance, that the violation was not in bad 
faith, that the employer had reasonable 
grounds to believe that his conduct was 
not in violation of the law, then in that 
case the Court has discretion to impose 
any amount of liquidated damages or 
none; any amount up to the maximum 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

There are other features of the bill but 
those are the main features. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. It was not entirely clear 
to me on the portal-to-portal pay what 
was done with the future handling of 
those claims that immediately precede 
the moment of employment, not the 
walking and the riding, but the prelimi- 
naries to start work. What position did 
the committee of conference make of 
that type of claim? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. That type of 
portal-to-portal claim is barred. In ex- 
isting claims, the entire thing is barred, 
even though the so-called portal-to- 
portal claim may arise in the middle of 
the day, during the hours for which the 
man is employed. In future claims rid- 
ing or walking or travel to the principal 
place of employment is barred, and 
barred with it are preliminary activities 
and postliminary activities. 

Mr. PACE. Even though it involves 
the laying out of work the man is going 
to undertake in the next few minutes, 
the laying out of garments to work on, 
that claim would be barred? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. It is barred 
unless there was an agreement or custom 
to pay for it. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman think 
that should be handled through collec- 
tive bargaining? . 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. No. The 
whole thought is that those claims are 
all barred, I mean as to existing claims 
as to activities for which the employer 
has not agreed to pay. 

Mr. PACE. I understand that, but I 
mean in the future; it is barred in the 
future unless there is an agreement be- 
tween the employer and the employee? 

Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa. An agreement 
or custom. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTERI. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe any conference report—at least, 
there have not been many presented to 
this House for consideration—has re- 
ceived the care that was given this legis- 
lation. For what seemed like endless 
hours, we attempted in plain language 
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to set forth what the House felt should 
be done when it passed the portal-to- 
portal bill and compromised the ideas of 
the Senate with our version. We had 
assisting us Messrs. Beaman and Crait, 
of our legislative service, Mr. Rice, of 
the Senate legislative service, and other 
experts we called in from time to time 
in order to endeavor to write in plain 
English the full intent of Congress so 
that there could not be another misin- 
terpretation of that intent. If this re- 
port does not state the very clear ideas 
of the two bodies, then I do not think 
it is possible to state them in the English 
language. 

In the first place, we endeavored to 
look to the objections raised in both 
bodies to the original legislation, and 
where there was any valid reason for 
modifying*the language we endeavored 
to do that, always having in mind the 
reasons for the three acts and being care- 
ful not to do violence to them. In the 
latter respect I am certain we have been 
successful. In the House the principal 
objection to the bill was as to the good- 
faith provision. It was charged that with 
the House provision in the law everybody 
who was proceeded against would be able 
to dig up some sort of a regulation or 
ruling suggested by anybody even in the 
lower echelons of the Labor Department 
and set that ruling up as a defense. Of 
course, during the war there were a great 
many rulings made by people who were 
not connected with the Wage and Hour 
Division, but certainly during those try- 
ing times when a contractor was endeav- 
oring to follow out the instructions of his 
Government, if he received instructions 
from somebody in a position of authority, 
then if those instructions resulted in his 
violating the law that man should have a 
defense. So we decided to treat this ques- 
tion of good faith in two ways, one, as 
to existing claims, and two, as to future 
claims. 

As to existing claims it was decided 
that where an employer in good faith 
acted on the ruling of any Official, ap- 
parently acting within the scope of his 
authority that employer could set up the 
instructions thus received as a defense, 
and incidentally an affirmative defense, 
and if he could prove it then he was re- 
lieved from liability. That was the 
method in which the House treated both 
types of claims. However, the Senate 
had a different provision. In order to 
reconcile the views, we decided the thing 
to do with respect to all future claims 
was to provide the defense of good faith, 
provided the employer acted on a deci- 
sion or ruling of the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, knowing full well that 
henceforth both employers and em- 
ployees will be on notice that there is 
only one kind of ruling they can rely on 
without being liable for a violation of the 
law. 

The second matter in controversy was 
that of the statute of limitations. I felt 
there should be a 3-year statute. The 
House approved a bill with a 1-year pe- 
riod in it. The Senate bill provided for 
2years. But this compromise, as worked 
out, provides a 2-year statute for all fu- 
ture claims. As to existing claims, the 
statute of the State or 2 years, which- 
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ever is the shorter, applied and that 
claims can only be filed within 120 days, 
and that 120-day period does not have 
the effect of extending the statute of 
limitations. 

There are certain provisions of the 
report which I believe require further 
explanation and clarification. The first 
relates to section 2 (c). As indicated in 
our statement, the purpose of section 2 
(c) is to prevent the construction of sub- 
section (a) relieving employers from lia- 
bility for minimum wages which they 
now have and to make it clear that time 
worked includes only that time spent in 
activities which are compensable under 
subsection (a). However, neither sec- 
tion 2 (c) nor section 2 (a) is intended 
to create additional overtime liability in 
cases where employers now make spe- 
cial payments or allowances for certain 
specified activities of their employees 
which are not included in time worked, 
according to the contract or custom or 
practice. 

I have in mind payments or allowances 
at straight time, or in stipulated amounts, 
for clothes changing or washing up, or 
other so-called fringe awards, directed 
or approved by the National War Labor 
Board. 

The second point relates to the pro- 
vision of section 3 (a) permitting com- 
promises if there is a bona fide dispute 
as to the amount payable. It should be 
understood that the intent here is to 
permit compromises where there is a bona 
fide dispute as to the amount payable 
based upon an issue of law, not only 
where the dispute is based upon issues of 
fact. In other words the intent is to per- 
mit a compromise where the dispute as 
to amount due arises out of issues of law, 
such as coverage or exemptions, as well 
as issues of fact, such as the wage rate 
or hours worked. 

The third point relates to the key 
words in section 4 (a) namely, principal 
activity or activities. It is intended that 
these words shall be interpreted with 
due regard to generally established com- 
pensation practices in the particular in- 
dustry and trade. The intent is that con- 
sideration must be given to such prevail- 
ing compensation practices in determin- 
ing what constitutes, or when any par- 
ticular employee begins or ends, his prin- 
cipal activity or activities. In other 
words, the realities of industrial life, not 
arbitrary standards, are intended to be 
applied in defining the term “principal 
activity or activities.” In this way we 
will avoid having another portal-to-por- 
tal situation in the future. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman re- 
members the cases known as the stand-by 
cases which were brought out before his 
committee in which certain employees 
might be called upon at some time not 
during their regular working time to per- 
form some duty and that many suits for 
wages have been instituted under that 
type of claim. Is that provided for in the 
present bill? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; we feel that 
under the language of section 2 (b) of 
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this bill that type of arrangement is cov- 
ered and that the employer is not liable. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The case I had in 
mind was one where there were certain 
persons who were left to guard electrical 
distribution stations where they were 
given a house and so forth and perhaps 
performed one or two labors per day and 
yet were paid on a monthly basis. Large 
suits were brought for time and a half 
for an additional 8 hours per day pur- 
suant to the ruling of the court. 

Mr. WALTER. We hope that we have 
met that situation and all of the situa- 
tions that have been brought to our at- 
tention, because we had in mind that 
all of these portal-to-portal suits are in 
the nature of windfalls. None of the 
plaintiffs—and I say that advisedly— 
ever felt they were entitled to compensa- 
tion for activities which are the basis 
of these suits. I think I should add to 
what I said about the defense of good 
faith. The defense of good faith is, in- 
tended to apply only where an employer 
innocently and to his detriment, fol- 
lowed the law as it was laid down to 
him by governmental agencies, without 
notice that such interpretations were 
claimed to be erroneous or invalid. It is 
not intended that this defense shall ap- 
ply where an employer had knowledge of 
conflicting rules and chose to act in ac- 
cordance with the one most favorable 
to him, I say that because there must 
have been literally thousands of instruc- 
tions sent by the Army, the Navy, and 
the Maritime Commission and other 
governmental officials to employers hav- 
ing Government contracts during the 
war, that were never issued or confirmed 
in the usual way, but the employer felt 
that the person giving those instructions 
was in a position to speak with authority, 
and in those classes of cases we hope this 
measure will provide a defense. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
has expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Goopwin], one of 
the conferees. 

Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, I also 
want to pay tribute to the industry of 
my colleagues who served as your con- 
ferees. And I include our diligent and 
faithful legislative counsel. I marvel at 
the patience that busy men were able 
to show, as evidenced in this conference, 
to spend long hours over a period of sev- 
eral weeks, oftentimes beginning at an 
hour in the morning before Members 
customarily start work in their own of- 
fices, and with an occasional evening ses- 
sion. I question very much whether 
any board of conferees ever worked 
harder, longer, or more conscientiously 
in an endeavor to bring out a report 
which would be understandable and as 
simple as possible, covering a subject 
which is highly technical and highly in- 
volved. 

Mr. Speaker, some constituents of 
mine in the laundry and linen-supply 
business have expressed concern relative 
to a particular passage of the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House—House Report No. 326. The pas- 
sage I refer to is that set forth at page 
: 16 of the conference report, which pur- 
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ports to explain the circumstances under 
which employers will be relieved from 
liability in employee suits where they 
have relied in good faith on the prac- 
tices or enforcement policies of a Fed- 
eral agency. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation which the 
laundries and linen-supply companies in 
the country find themselves is a most 
unusual one—one which I feel is entitled 
to be recognized as being within the scope 
and intent of the reliance-in-good-faith 
provisions of this bill. The Wage and 
Hour Administrator, under date of No- 
vembei 25, 1943—Wage-Hour Release 
A-2—issued an administrative statement 
on wage-hour enforcement policy for 
laundries and linen-supply companies, in 
which he announced that unless the 
United States Supreme Court should later 
decide that the section 13 (a) (O exemp- 
tion of the act was inapplicable, he would 
continue the policy of not instituting en- 
forcement proceedings under the Wages 
and Hours Act against laundries and 
linen-supply firms. Apparently the 
court decisions of the time held laundries 
and linen-supply companies to be exempt 
from the law as service establishments, 
and the administrative policy was 
prompted by these decisions which, of 
course, the laundry owners also relied on. 

Furthermore, but a year before, the 
Wage and Hour Administrator in an ex- 
change of correspondence with the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. HARTLEY], 
which appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—page A963, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 89—had 
stated: 

I am very much inclined to the view that 
all laundries, regardless of whether they do 
so-called commercial work or not, were in- 
tended by the Congress to be exempt, as you 
definitely state, and regardless of the out- 
come of the litigation I am inclined at the 
present time to think that our interpreta- 
tion should be revised in this regard. 


There are other circumstances relat- 
ing to the laundries’ situation which I 
will not take the time of the House to go 
into at this time. Certainly, however, 
the matters to which I have referred 
would seem to me to provide an ample 
basis for considering, that sections 9 and 
10 of this bi!l—H. R. 2157—provide a de- 
fense to laundry and linen-supply em- 
ployers against employee suits. Their 
reliance on the various expressions of 
the Administrator respecting the non- 
applicability of the act to them and his 
policy of not enforcing the act as to 
them should provide a legal defense 
against potentially ruinous liabilities in 
employees suits. It is my understand- 
ing—and I believe it is concurred in by 
the conferees—it is my understanding of 
the intent of these provisions that such a 
defense against employee suits would be 
provided laundries and linen supply com- 
panies. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been in Congress a long time and I have 
never known a more prolonged, yet dili- 
gent, conference on any legislation where 
there was disagreement between the two 
Houses. For hours and days and weeks, 
the conferees have constantly sought to 
bring back to their respective bodies leg- 
islation which the conferees could con- 
scientiously recommend. I was just 
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asked by a new Member how conferees 
proceed and just what they do. Well, it 
is like this: : 

In the instant case the House passed 
the Gwynne bill, H. R. 2157, and sent it 
to the Senate. This was not done until 
there had been extensive hearings in 
committee and adequate debate and 
amendment on the floor of the House. 
When the bill reached the Senate, it was 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee where careful consideration was 
given. Thereupon the Senate committee 
struck out everything after the enact- 
ing clause in the House bill and added 
a new bill in the form of a substitute. 
The Senate passed this substitute bill. 

When the conferees met they had the 
House bill without amendment and the 
Senate bill without amendment before 
them. Under conference rules it was the 
duty of the conferees to compose the dif- 
ferences between the two bills. After 
trial and error extending over many 
meetings, some of the language in the 
House bill and some of the language in 
the Senate bill, with new and clarifying 
language added, resulted in a new bill. 
The new bill does not suit any one of the 
conferees in every minute detail. For in- 
stance, I favored, and the House favored, 
a 1-year statute of limitations. The Sen- 
ate favored 2 years and, in the give and 
take process necessary to accomplish leg- 
islation, this bill contains the 2-year pro- 
vision, In other words, the House even- 
tually conceded that point. On the other 
hand, the Senate conceded other points 
to the House. By this process the new 
bill, which is now before the House and 
which is embodied in toto in the confer- 
ence report was agreed to. Under the 
rules of the conference the House acts 
first on this report. If the House accepts 
the report, then it accepts as a substitute 
for the Gwynne bill, which the House 
passed, the new bill as composed by the 
conferees, and as found in the conference 
report which is before us. That is all 
that is before the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement of the con- 
ferees which has been read to the House 
is a detailed explanation of the confer- 
ence bill. It is lengthy, it is complicated, 
and, at first blush, seems hypertechnical. 
It has been a real job on the part of the 
best draftsmen from the legislative 
services in the House and in the Senate 
to express in understandable language 
the policy and the intent of the Congress 
which finds expression in this confer- 
ence bill. On the whole, they have done 
a good job. Personally, I never believe 
in using 10 words where 2 words will 
answer the purpose. The House bill as 
it went to the Senate was much shorter 
and to me was preferable. However, the 
Senate bill was preferred by the Senate, 
and in yielding we were simply making 
the legislative process work. While I 
have a personal feeling that the same 
objective might have been accomplished 
by using many less words, yet this is pos- 
sibly a case where in numbers there is 
safety. I hope so. The explanation of 
this compromise bill made in this debate 
by the- gentleman from Iowa I Mr. 
GWYNNE], the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Goopwin], and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WAL- 
TER], all members of the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee and the conference committee, 
will be most helpful in arriving at the 
intent of the Congress. In fact, their 
statements are brief when compared 
with the prepared statement of the con- 
ferees, and are most clarifying. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no one who 
desires to speak in opposition to this 
conference bill, and I predict that it 
will be accepted by the House by as large 
a proportionate vote as the Gwynne bill 
received when it passed the House. 
There has been some newspaper con- 
jecture as to whether or not the Presi- 
dent will sign the bill if it reaches the 
White House. Surely, the vast majority 
of the people of the country are not in 
sympathy with the $6,000,000,000 wind- 
fall suits started by claimants, most at 
least of whom never suspicioned that 
they had any claim coming for portal- 
to-portal pay until an unfortunate deci- 
sion of a district court was rendered. 
This bill protects the legitimate claims 
under the three acts referred to in the 
bill. It is not harsh, confiscatory, or ar- 
bitrary. It is equitable and will do much 
to stabilize the chaotic conditions now 
prevailing because of these technical 
portal-to-portal suits. I cannot believe 
that under all the circumstances the 
President will veto this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that ali Members may be permitted 
to extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
members of the Labor Committee I have 
been interested in the good-faith sec- 
tion of this portal-to-portal bill. In sev- 
eral cases which were discussed on the 
floor of the House it appears that there 
were conflicting rulings as to employers’ 
obligations. 

Is an employer in good faith when 
knowing of two conflicting rulings he 
claims to have relied on one of them? 
The answer must be that having notice 
of conflict, he cannot be said to have re- 
lied in good faith when he picks one of 
the rulings on which to rely and, par- 
ticularly, it seems to me, under the lan- 
guage of the bill, when he relies on the 
ruling that is most favorable to his, the 
employer’s interest. 

Can an employer avail himself of the 
good-faith defense when knowing of two 
conflicting rulings, he has secured in- 
demnification against the probability 
that the courts will hold invalid the rul- 
ing in accordance with which he is act- 
ing? 

Under these circumstances, reliance in 
good faith does not exist, and the good- 
faith defense is not intended to be made 
available in such situation. 

When there are conflicting rules and 
interpretations by different Government 
officials, that is exactly the type of case 
which must be settled in the courts, and 
Congress should not and does not intend 
under this bill to attempt to interfere 
with final court decision on such ques- 
tions. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though not one of the conferees, I know 
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a good deal about their arduous toil and 
conscientious endeavor. This House 
owes them a great debt of gratitude for 
the prodigious effort and the exceedingly 
high quality of their performance. It 
is naturally a sense of gratification to 
me that they have seen fit to adopt two 
of the provisions for which I contended 
when the bill was before us: first, a 
2-year statute of limitations rather than 
1 year, as to future suits, and, second, 
the tightening up of the “good faith” 
provisions so as to insure that this 
measure will not weaken the Wages and 
Hours Act. 

Mr. DEVITT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. DEVITT. On this question of 
good faith, does the gentleman remem- 
ber the situation regarding which evi- 
dence was given before the subcommittee 
of which he was a member, with refer- 
ence to the employer in my district who 
had acted pursuant to two different ad- 
ministrative rulings and the action which 
is pending by a large number of employ- 
ees to recover sums which they claim are 
due under the provisions of the Wages 
and Hours Act? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; I remember the 
case to which the gentleman refers, and 
my view would be this, with reference 
to that. 

When this bill was up for its original 
consideration, I made some remarks as 
to the good-faith defense. As a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which drafted 
the original bill, I do not believe that 
such defense is intended to apply where 
an employer had notice of conflicting 
rulings, but only where he innocently in 
good faith followed and relied upon a 
ruling believing it to be valid. 

These cases were discussed when the 
bill was up for consideration on the floor 
in February where an employer working 
for the Government on cost-plus war 
contracts secured indemnification from 
the Government against the possibility 
that a ruling would be declared invalid 
by the courts. In such cases, under the 
language of the bill, I am sure there 
could be no good-faith defense because 
the employer apparently did not rely in 
good faith upon the ruling but went to 
the contracting officials and secured a 
guaranty that he would not lose by fol- 
lowing certain rulings. 

Where an employer has notice of the 
invalidity of a ruling or where he has no- 
tice of conflicting rulings of different de- 
partments of the Government the good- 
faith defense cannot be invoked. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from South Da- 
kota to submit a consent request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ask 
uhanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein an address by Walter 
Lippmann on the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—ayes 173, noes 27. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground there 
is not a quorum present, and make the 
point of order there is not a quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] Two hundred and 
twenty-six Members are present, a 
quorum. 

So the conference report was agreed 
to, and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on ‘the table. 

HOUSING AND RENT CONTROL 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3203) relative 
to maximum rents on housing accommo- 
dations, to repeal certain provisions of 
Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3203, with 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. On yesterday all of 
title I had been disposed of and the first 
section of title II was read. Title II is 
now open for amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Ohio: 
On page 10, line 3, strike out all beginning 
with line 3 down to and including line 13. 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the objectionable feature of the language 
which I am seeking to strike out is the 
following: . Y 

At the same time the Congress recognizes 
that an emergency exists— 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Worcorr], chairman of the committee, 
has stated that the purpose of this lan- 
guage is to make political control of rents, 
for which title II of the pending bill pro- 
vides, constitutional. I submit that this 
provision is in itself unconstitutional. 

I hope the Congress has not reached a 
point in its thinking where it presumes 
to set itself above the Constitution of the 
United States. It seems to me that is 
what this provision does. It appears to 
be an outright attempt, perhaps made 
inadvertently, to override or set aside the 
Constitution by usurpation. z 

The matter dealt with in title II of the 
pending bill does not remotely involve a 
situation that can on true moral and 
legal grounds be construed a national 
emergency warranting the setting aside 
of the Constitution., I trust the House 
adopts my amendment. : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio would 
do just the opposite of what he states. 
If the amendment is adopted without a 
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declaration of policy providing that an 
emergency exists, it is very, very doubt- 
ful whether any of the controls in title 
II could be enforced. I do not think there 
is any question or there should not be 
any question in anyone's mind that the 
reason for continuing any of these con- 
trols in title IT is that an emergency does 
exist and will continue to exist until we 
have met the demand for rental] units. 
We have got to be realistic about this 
situation, and this Congress cannot, by 
fiat, change a situation which actually 
exists. 

Now, I do not think that anyone in this 
Committee would seriously contend that 
there are adequate dwelling units in the 
United States, and anyone who thinks, 
therefore, that knows that there are not 
enough dwelling units in the United 
States to house our people, I might say 
would be intellectually dishonest in vot- 
ing to the contrary, 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Assuming that there is 
a shortage of rental units, is it not a 
rather far-fetched position for the Con- 
gress to take that because there is a 
shortage in the country of one commod- 
ity that there is such an emergency 
existing that warrants us to go beyond 
what we could do under the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. No. 
with one situation. 

Mr. RIZLEY. I understand that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We only deal with 
the situation that there is a shortage of 
housing units, and for that reason we 
recognize the necessity of continuing 
some of these controls. 

Mr. RIZLEY. But following the gen- 
tleman’s philosophy, there is probably 
never a time in the history of the coun- 
try that there is not a shortage in some 
one commodity; therefore, following that 
idea further, we will always have an 
emergency in the country, because there 
will always be a shortage in some one 
commodity. Is that not the philosophy 
that the gentleman is adopting now? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is nothing to 
compel the Congress to act because there 
is an emergency, but if the Congress does 
act, and acts constitutionally, then you 
must find a reason for your actions, and 
the reason for your actions in respect to 
rent controls, or the controls contained 
in title II, is, to be realistic about it, that 
an emergency exists. So why not say so? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, is it 
not, to put it in another way, a fair 
statement to say that the only person 
who would vote for this amendment 
would be one who wanted to take all 
controls off on the 30th day of June? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That would be the 
effect of the amendment, for the rea- 
son that it is very doubtful whether 
the controls under this law could be en- 
forced after June 30. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


We only deal 


Mr. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think I understood the gentleman to 
say that the committee had under con- 
sideration a bill which would give the 
veterans a priority in the purchase of 
permanent Government property. I in- 
troduced a bill for that purpose last year. 
They have not been given a priority in 
the purchase of Government property 
thus far. Am I correct that the com- 
mittee has it under consideration at the 
present time, or something of the kind? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There is a subject 
being considered by the Banking and 
Currency Committee at the present time 
which has to do with the disposition of 
what we call the Lanham permanents. 
I think when that study is completed, 
and if we report out legislation, it will 
be quite satisfactory to the gentle- 
woman, because I believe the commit- 
tee will provide that the veterans will 
be given preference on the purchase of 
Lanham permanent projects. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words, 

Mr. Chairman, the committee, in order 
to continue rent controls in peacetime 
had to find that an emergency existed, 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
committee very frankly admits that in 
order to circumvent established law and 
the Constitution it is necessary to declare 
an emergency. By the same token we 
can keep an emergency in the country al- 
ways. That is the very thing the New 
Deal has been successful in doing for 
about 16 years. Rental houses this year, 
something else next year, on, on, and on 
the emergency continues and we keep a 
program of planned economy. I cannot 
go along with such a program. And what 
else does this bill do Mr. Chairman? 
They set up some other categories. For 
instance, they say to people who may 
have been keeping their properties out of 
rental, That is, if you did not have your 
property rented between February 1, 
1945, and February 1, 1947, you are not 
under rent control. You can charge as 
much as the traffic will stand. No- 
where in this bill except by indirection 
is any attempt made doing equity to- 
ward the honest landlords, who have 
had their property rented and who de- 
pend on rents for their income. 

Nearly every other industry in the 
country has had a raise in prices, but this 
committee says to those folks who have 
had their houses rented over all this 
period, “No, we are not going to permit 
you to raise the rent at all.” But if I 
sat back, if I was smart and did not 
rent my property, I can come in now and 
get the current rental prices of today. 

What kind of business is this we are 
doing here today? Do you think the 
American people expect this Congress to 
keep on with this sort of class legisla- 
tion, and that is all it amounts to under 
this bill? If this is not class legislation, 
I have never seen a bill brought before 
this Congress that was class legislation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. According to a poll 
made as late as February of this year, 
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nearly 2,000,000 units in this country are 
away from rent control or have been 
withdrawn, and they will not come back 
under rental until rent control is lifted. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If the House does not 
pass this bill, this rent-control fiasco will 
end on the 30th of June of this year? 

Mr. RIZLEY. On June 30. But they 
have a bill here that says that if we pass 
it, rent control will end on December 31, 
unless the President finds that there is 
another emergency at that time and it 
ought to be continued until March. 
What kind of legislating is that? 

Mr. RANKIN. If we go ahead and 
perpetuate this measure on the Ameri- 
can people, I do not want ever to hear 
another Member of Congress talk about 
the President creating a crisis or emer- 
gency, or finding one. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Of course, we are pass- 
ing the buck as Members of Congress to 
the President of the United States. We 
say we do not want to legislate beyond 
December 31, but it is all right for the 
President to legislate beyond that time. 
I did not run on that kind of a ticket last 
fall. I told my people I was against Ex- 
ecutive directives and decrees having the 
force and effect of law. This is our re- 
sponsibility. We ought to have the cour- 
age to accept it. We ought to either 
definitely control or decontrol. We ought 
to stand for something. Why should we 
follow this un-American philosophy of 
planned economy for another 6 months? 
Last year a Democratic Congress fixed 
the expiration date for rent control as 
June 1947. 

I have the highest regard for the mem- 
bers of this committee and the chairman 
of the committee, but I just do not un- 
derstand this sort of philosophy. The 
gentleman says, “Yes; but we have to face 
an emergency.” If you follow that phi- 
losophy, you will have an emergency in 
this country from now on. It may not 
be in rents, but there may be an emer- 
gency tomorrow where we may have a 
shortage of wheat or cattle or sheep or 
something else, and then all that would 
have to be done would be to come in and 
put that item under control because we 
have an emergency in that particular 
thing. That is not my understanding of 
the philosophy that this Government is 
founded upon. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you act on the ad- 
vice of these bureaucrats, they will per- 
petuate themselves just as they have in 
the case of the Indian Bureau that you 
are all complaining about. 

Mr. RIZLEY. That is exactly right. 
Bureau control; I believe the American 
people were trying to get rid of that sort 
of thing when they voted on November 5. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a mem- 
ber of the committee which considered 
this bill. I resent to some extent the 
fact that those of us who would vote in 
favor of this amendment might be 
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charged by our distinguished colleague 
and chairman with intellectual. dishon- 
esty. I could not with intellectua) hon- 
esty vote for the bill if it contains the 
declaration that is embodied in this 
section. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
recognize that an emergency does exist 
in housing? 

Mr. BANTA. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to finish? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
recognize that an emergency does exist 
in housing? 

Mr. BANTA. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Then, the gentleman 
would not be intellectually dishonest if 
he voted for this amendment. But if 
the gentleman recognizes that an emer- 
gency does exist and then voted for it, 
then he would be intellectually dishon- 
est. 

Mr. BANTA. You may argue that 
point, but I reserve the right to deter- 
mine whether I am intellectually honest 
or not. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But I claim that you 
are. 

Mr. BANTA. I should like to finish. 

This bill declares that there is a na- 
tional emergency and that Congress rec- 
ognizes it. I tried with ali the diligence 
at my command in cross-examining the 
witnesses to require the bureau repre- 
sentatives who appeared before us and 
who stated that there was an emergency 
to tell us how many unoccupied houses 
there are in this Nation now, and not one 
of them would or could tell us. Our own 
chairman declared before the Committee 
on Rules only the other day that we 
were unable to find out how many thou- 
sands of housing units there are in this 
country today which are wholly unoccu- 
pied. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. Did they tell you how 
many were occupied by one or two or 
three persons that could contain five or 
six persons? 

Mr. BANTA. No; they would not tell 
us that. I have had some experience in 
analyzing testimony and determining 
when a case is made. There was no tes- 
timony before the committee on which 
anybody could base a fair conclusion 
that there is a national emergency. 

There are less houses in this Nation 
than the people want, but that is a dif- 
ferent thing. There has always been 
fewer houses than the people want. To 
want is wholesome; it stimulates ambi- 
tion. But this Congress sholud not de- 
clare a national emergency to exist 
simply because there are fewer houses 
than the people want. 

There is not a word of testimony in 
this record on which to base the con- 
clusion that there is now a national 
emergency, and for that reason I sup- 
port this amendment. I say there is no 
evidence that anybody can point to in 
this record to justify a contrary con- 
clusion 
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Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. How is 
one who is opposed to rent control going 
to vote for this bill? Is this bill one 
that will simply extend rent control? 

Mr. BANTA. This bill will extend 
rent control. As far as the Congress is 
concerned it will extend it until Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and then throw it into the 
lap of the President and let him extend 
it, and this Congress next year will have 
the same cry from the same bureau 
representatives, that the same old emer- 
gency still exists, because all the people 
in the Nation do not have the kind of 
houses, and as many of them as they 
want at the price they want to pay for 
them. We will never get rid of controls 
if we continue this same kind of pro- 
gram that this bill will continue. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri. It is not 
clearly a decontrol bill, then? 

Mr. BANTA. Not at all. Moreover, 
there is another declaration in this sec- 
tion which the amendment strikes at 
that is not a fair statement. There is 
nothing in the record to justify it. That 
is, that it is for the prevention of infia- 
tion. There are three basic things which 
the people of the Nation use and must 
have, namely, food, clothing, and shelter. 
If shelter may be had at a price which 
represents a less proportion of their in- 
come, than is normally used for shelter, 
and a disproportionate part of their in- 
come is freed to spend in the honky- 
tonks, in the places of recreation, and in 
the taprooms that some of the gentle- 
men on the other side have said the 
builders will construct if we decontrol 
materials, then you will contribute to in- 
flation rather than prevent it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BANTA] 
has expired. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent thai the 
gentleman may be allowed to speak an- 
other 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. COLE]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. In order that the rec- 
ord may be clear, do I understand that 
the reason the gentleman favors this 
amendment is because he believes that 
all rent controls should be off on the 
30th of June? 

Mr. BANTA. I believe they should be 
off now. I think the American people 
thought so last November. 

Mr. KEATING. But the gentleman 
will agree that those who differ with him 
should vote against this amendment? 
Is that not a fact? 

Mr. BANTA. Those who differ with 
me as to whether or not we should have 
rent controls may do just as I shall do. 
They may vote the way they please. But 
those who think that they can justify a 
vote for rent control on the theory that 
there is any evidence of a national emer- 
gency in the housing of this Nation, are 
simply whistling in the graveyard. 
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There is not any evidence of a national 
emergency. A 

Mr. KEATING. But the gentleman 
will agree that to vote for this amend- 
ment will very likely kill this entire 
measure? 

Mr. BANTA. Very good. I hope it 
will. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Will the gentleman 
not agree with me that there was no evi- 
dence offered in the committee to indi- 
cate a stringency in the housing situa- 
tion being solved? We did have evi- 
dence that a lot of rental units were 
going off the market but we did not have 
evidence that individual rental units 
were coming on the market to take up 
the stringency after that? 

Mr. BANTA. We had no evidence. 
The gentleman from Nebraska is correct. 
But there was evidence that controls 
have prevented construction and kept 
houses off the rental market. You can 
take the record on all fours and inter- 
pret it in the way in which such a record 
should be interpreted and you will find 
that there is no evidence of anything 
resulting from rent-control experience 
to which this Nation is subjected, which 
should encourage this Congress to con- 
tinue the program or any part of it. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Rent control is oper- 
ating to automatically accentuate the 
stringency in rental housing? 

Mr. BANTA. It certainly is. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. REDDEN. It was suggested a 
while ago by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that he would like to see the Re- 
publican Party take a position about 
this rent control and stand by it. I wish 
to ask the gentleman now if the ma- 
jority of the Republican Members of 
Congress did not take a position in the 
last general election against rent con- 
trol and against all other controls, and 
if that was not the principal plank upon 
which they were elected? 

Mr. BANTA. The gentleman knows 
as well as I what all Members of Con- 
gress did, each spoke for himself; but 
aside from all party politics, Mr. Chair- 
man, and aside from every other consid- 
eration, the people in Democratic fami- 
lies and the Democratic voters are as 
much affected by anything which rep- 
resents an injustice to the American 
people as those who are members of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BANTA. I yield. 

Mr. REDDEN. Permit me to say that 
I took the position that the OPA, includ- 
ing rent controls and all other controls 
under it ought to be abolished, and I am 
not offended at the vote I got in the elec- 
tion by reason of it. 

Mr. BANTA. That is a very fine con- 
tribution and I hope the gentleman votes 
just the way he talks. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the chairman of our committee does not 
deserve the scolding that some of the 
Members are giving him. I share the 
feeling that I suppose most of you have 
that this bill is far from perfect and 
that there must be some apologies made 
forit. As the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Worcorr! and others have said, it 
is the result of compromise; but there is 
one question we ought to keep in mind, 
and the gentleman from Ohio in this 
motion to strike out important language 
in the bill has raised it, and that is the 
existence of an emergency. 

We cannot go home and tell our people 
honestly that no emergency exists. An 
emergency does exist. We ought to face 
it fairly and fearlessly and then legislate 
as best we can in the light of the existence 
of an emergency. 

We might as well strike out the enact- 
ing clause as adopt the amendment now 
pending. We cannot afford to do that. 
We ought to recognize that the pouring 
of millions of dollars of appropriations 
into temporary housing for veterans is 
an effort to meet an emergency, and, as 
pointed out, we will have on the floor 
shortly a bill for an additional $40,000,- 
000 to complete housing authorized 
under the Lanham Act. If no emer- 
gency exists, we cannot justify these 
actions. 

I know you are aware of the plight 
of thousands of veterans. Their inter- 
ests are identified with the interests of 
the whole population. We are not try- 
ing to designate for special recognition 
& group that is deserving, to do some- 
thing for them just because they are de- 
serving; we are simply trying to meet 
a situation in which the interests of 
the veterans are identified with the 
whole population. Whether an emer- 
gency exists in your particular district or 
not, surely you will agree that in many 
congested areas of America an emer- 


gency does exist, and it is because un- 


less controlled it will affect the whole 
of the Nation that we are obliged to 
adopt something today to hold down the 
terrific costs of owning or renting a piece 
of property. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not a fact 
that wherever no emergency exists lo- 
cally this bill is broad enough to provide 
for local decontrols? 

Mr. HAYS. It is. 

Mr. MONRONEY. So we only need 
these emergency powers where an emer- 
gency exists. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman knows from the record and the 
testimony before the committee that last 
summer when controls were removed for 
a short period of time that there were 
thousands upon thousands upon thou- 
sands of eviction notices for that brief 
period of 10 or 15 days. 

Mr. HAYS. And we will be deluged 
with the same thing if we make the fatal 
mistake of leaving the country with no 
controls whatever. 


Chairman, 
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Mr. Chairman there are not 48 States 
in the Union in the old sense, there are 
only 46 States, and the population of 2 
States “on the road.” This population 
is in certain congested areas of America 
as the result of the war effort and vari- 
ous other influences of recent years. We 
must be fair to all sections and all groups. 

Mr. Chairman, I have time to read 
only one sentence from a statement of 
one of the fairest and best informed 
witnesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee, Mr. William E. Russell, repre- 
senting mortgageholders and property 
owners in New York City. He made the 
following statement: 

We do not know the conditions in other 
parts of the country, but in a great metrop- 
olis like New York I may say to you, gentle- 
men of the committee, that we fear for the 
consequences to the industry, as well as to 
the tenants, if we were to eliminate controls 
until there have been enough homes built to 
permit the tenant to operate in a free 
market, where he has a choice. And he has 
no choice today. 


This is the man who pled with us to 
provide some relief for landlords but at 
the same (ime said that we must above 
everything else recognize the continua- 
tion of this emergency. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Were 
there any witnesses at all representing 
the real-estate interests themselves who 
testified to the effect that all controls 
should be removed on rentals? 

Mr. HAYS. T am glad to have that 
pointed out. I do not remember any 
witnesses who appeared before our com- 
mittee representing the real-estate in- 
terests—if I am wrong I want to be cor- 
rected—urging the lifting of all controls. 
As one who has been as critical of some 
of the practices of OPA with reference 
to rent control as any member of the 
majority, as one who has smarted under 
it and been bitterly resentful in wanting 
to correct them, I insist that we cannot 
afford to go home and say there is no 
emergene in the housing situation in 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Three minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, an- 
other one of those emergencies. Every 
time we get a bill on the floor of the 
House and some of us start to show what 
is in it, there is an emergency. We must 
finish debate—we must pass it tonight. 
I came down here in 1935 and went on a 
committee and began to read bills, I 
began to vote “no.” Members would ask 
me, “How can you make up your mind so 
quickly?” That was easy. Every bill 
had in it a statement at the very be- 
ginning: “Whenever the President deems 
an emergency imminent,” followed by a 
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blank check for power and money. Well, 
somebody in the New Deal administra- 
tion deemed an emergency to be immi- 
nent all the time. Someone always has 
an emergency. And the New Dealers 
used one emergency after another as a 
highway into more and more power. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Riztey] asked what kind of business 
this is, meaning monkey business, I pre- 
sume. I will tell you what it is. It is 
“me, too”; it is New Deal under Repub- 
lican leadership—first in foreign policy, 
now on the home front. For 10 or 12 
years we followed the New Deal theory, 
we followed along with the philosophy 
that you could take away from the people 
who have and give it to the people who 
have not end everything would be lovely. 
But along came November last, we had 
an election, and the home folks said 
they had had enough and I supposed 
that the people meant they did not want 
any more of that kind of government. 
Then the Republicans came down here, 
and lo and behold, both here and in the 
other body, they turn up with the same 
old doctrine, the same old policy; that is. 
if you can catch anybody who has 
worked and saved, who wants to create a 
business and employment and meet a 
pay roll, if you can get hold of that fellow 
take it away from him and give his sav- 
ings and his profits, if he has any, to 
someone who has a vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I am thinking about 
the fellow who is ready to give a job to 
somebody and create a pay roll, not some- 
body who wants to increase building costs 
and thereby deprive everybody of build- 
ing and owning a home at a decent cost. 
Everything is up, but the landlord who ` 
saves his money, and the old lady who 
lives with him, who have a home and 
who want to rent it and get a little in- 
come, under this bill have at times to 
rent i’ for less than the total of the taxes, 
insurance, and repairs. I do not be- 
lieve in that kind of a doctrine and, in 
my opinion, if the Republicans go on 
with this New Deal policy—the Presiden- 
tial aspirants call it bipartisan states- 
manship—until 1948 they will find them- 
selves out in the cold, because the people 
have twice said, once to Mr. Willkie and 
once to Mr. Dewey, you might better let 
the experts do the job than a lot of 
amateurs—though I might add that some 
Republican politicians have had enough 
practice recently to take them out of the 
amateur class. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to use these minutes to expound an idea 
that I have had for some time; and 
I notice it has been discussed to some 
extent in the Senate. If it is found nec- 
essary to continue these rent controls, 
I wonder why the committee did not give 
serious thought and consideration to 
the matter of turning this over to the 
several States when the States indicate 
they are willing to handle the problem 
and to assume this responsibility? In 
the final analysis, Mr. Chairman, this is 
a matter dealing with real estate, and if 
there is anything fundamental in the 
operation of our Government, it has 
been the thought that the National Gov- 
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ernment should not fool with real estate, 
should not fool with landed titles and 
things of that sort. Now, handling rents 
is not like handling a matter of autos 
and trailers moving from one State to 
another. It is local. It is a local prob- 
lem, local in origin and local in the han- 
dling. A good many States already have 
statutes which will cover such a situa- 
tion in the event the Federal Govern- 
ment gives up rent control. Some of 
them, you might say, do not want to as- 
sume the responsibility, but I dare say 
that the State authorities, if they feel 
like a serious problem is presented to 
them, will assume their responsibility 
and handle such matter if it is put 
up to them in a proper light. I am 
keenly disappointed that there is nothing 
in this bill which would permit a State, 
where it desires or is willing to assume 
the responsibility, to do so. Many States 
have legislatures in session now or will 
have them meet soon, and if they are 
willing and able to pass the necessary 
enabling legislation, why not give them 
a chance if they sincerely believe that 
such an emergency exists, and controls 
should continue? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The main difference 
between Stalin and Hitler was that Sta- 
lin took over all the property, and Hitler 
just took over the control of the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. BROOKS, There is entirely too 
great a tendency, Mr. Chairman, to bring 
everything to Washington, and I am one 
who believes, that where a State has such 
a problem and can and is willing and 
able to handle such a problem, it should 
be given an opportunity to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Worcorr!]. 

Mr WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think you will recognize that most of the 
Members who have spoken in favor of 
this amendment are in favor of taking 
all controls off rent on June 30 of this 
year. I think perhaps we should have 
this issue crystallized. I am glad that 
they have spoken as they did because, of 
course, we recognize this problem. We 
recognized the problem in the committee. 
I think we were realistic about it in the 
committee but I do not think there is any 
justification in any fair-minded person’s 
mind for the contention that there is 
not a shortage of homes at the present 
time, and if there is then there is an 
obligation on the part of this Congress 
recognizing it, to do something about it. 

Now, we have here what we consider 
a pretty well-balanced bill. If there is 
not a shortage of houses, then the com- 
mittee was all wrong in its approach in 
the matter, but recognizing that there 
is a shortage of houses, houses for owner 
occupancy and tenant occupancy, we 
have done I think, a splendid job in 
balancing off this situation. 

We do not create any new emergency, 
but we are realistic in finding that the 
emergency which was created kecause of 
the war continues with us and will con- 
tinue with us until we get enough rental 
units to lick it. It is not any emergency 
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that we create here under the language 
of this bill. The emergency was created 
because of a great endeavor to dissemi- 
nate American principles throughout 
the world. If these debates here today 
mean anything to me and if they mean 
anything to you, they mean that this is 
the republican form of government in 
action, that we are going to prevent 
thousands and thousands of evictions in 
this country come June 30. Any of you 
Members who want to take the respon- 
sibility for the untold number of evic- 
tions which will result from not contin- 
uing some kind of control beyond June 
30, are at liberty to kill them and take 
the responsibility. Speaking for myself, 
and I hope that I reflect the attitude of 
a majority of the Members and my par- 
ty, I am trying to do everything I pos- 
sibly can to get rid of these controls just 
as quickly as we possibly safely can with 
as little shock as possible to our economy, 
recognizing the necessity for stabilizing 
this economy of ours, because, and I 
think I have noted it on several previous 
occasions, the economies of over 40 coun- 
tries, the currencies of over 40 countries 
are tied to the American dollar and the 
American economy. We have to sta- 
bilize them just as quickly as we can. 
The only way we can do it is through 
production. Now, in this transition pe- 
riod, we have to continue certain of these 
controls to prevent hardships and suffer- 
ing. You have a choice here between 
continuing some suffering and possibly a 
lot of suffering. I will take my choice on 
the side of a little suffering on the part 
of a relatively few people, rather than 
to make all of the people of the United 
States, and yes, perhaps the world, suf- 
fer because of the economic and finan- 
cial dislocations which will result from 
the chaos here in America if we do not 
do the job and do it sensibly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on à di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Smirs of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 44, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wortey: On 
page 9, line 19, strike out all of title II, 
“Maximum Rents.” 


Mr. WORLEY. The purpose of this 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, is to allow 
rent contro] to expire on June 30, 1947. 
If this amendment is adopted it will per- 
mit the owner of a house to have it back 
in his full and free possession. He will 
be relieved of Government regulation and 
regimentation which has always been so 
obnoxious to our system of free enter- 
prise, or, as some call it, the American 
way of life. 

Hardly a day passes but what I receive 
letters from veterans who, despite all 
Government efforts to help them finan- 
cially, say they simply cannot afford to 
pay the high price to buy a house but 
who want a place to rent. You can look 
in the classified section of almost any 
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newspaper in a rent-controlled area and 
find house after house for sale but none 
for rent. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WORLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I have a communi- 
cation from a man in Detroit who has 75 
houses. If rent control is off, he will 
rent the 75 houses, and he says he will not 
rent them as long as rent control re- 
mains. 

Mr. WORLEY. The gentleman’s 
statement is additional evidence that 
continued control of rents is keeping 
hundreds of thousands of units off of 
the market and is working a hardship on 
thousands who cannot buy under present 
inflated prices but who can and do want 
to rent. 

During the war, as everyone knows, I 
supported strict price controls because I 
knew we had to do it in order to try to 
prevent inflation and to keep the cost of 
the war as low as possible. Since then, 
however, controls on practically every- 
thing else in our economy have been re- 
moved and it seems unfair for the Gov- 
ernment to continue regimentation of a 
small group of people. It would not be 
fair for Congress to freeze wages at 1942 
levels, as rents are now frozen, and turn 
everything else loose. It would not be 
fair to freeze the price of meat or farm 
products at 1942 levels and turn wages 
and farm machinery prices loose. And 
it does not seem fair or democratic to 
continue to control rents when the cost 
of labor, building materials, paint, taxes, 
and practically everything else has gone 
to unprecedented heights. You cannot 
control] one phase of our economy without 
controlling all, unless you would do seri- 
ous inequity and injustice. 

Further it seems to me the policy of 
continued controls now advocated by the 
Republicans is entirely contrary to their 
position last fall when they promised 
the people of this country an immediate 
return to a government freed of restric- 
tions, red tape, and continued regi- 
mentation. 

I doubt that this amendment will be 
adopted, and if it is not then I hope we 
can later amend the bill to permit the 
States themselves to determine whether 
they desire to continue these controls. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS cf Louisiana. I will gladly 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment und all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, how 
much time will that give us who want 
to speak for this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes 
after the gentleman from Louisiana has 
concluded. Counting the gentleman now 
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standing, that will be divided between 
about 10 Members. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am quite sure that the able 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency needs no defense 
on this floor. I have disagreed with him. 
I disagree with him on some of the pro- 
visions of this bill, but if there ever was 
a fair chairman, a man who permitted 
all sides to be heard, it is the chairman 
of this Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency the gentleman from Michigan 
iMr. Wotcott] I do not agree with 
many provisions in this bill. I stated 
my position quite frankly on yesterday, 
but in the hearings before the commit- 
tee, which continued for about a month. 
if I remember correctly, every segment 
of the economy of this country was heard 
and it was heard at great length. As 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hays] pointed out a few minutes ago, 
to my recollection and to his recollec- 
tion, there was not a single responsible 
representative of the home owners, home 
builders, and real-estate agents who 
came before our committee and asked 
that rent controls be removed completely 
on June 30 of this year. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Not at this 
moment. 

Now, why was that? Because all of 
those men who are in the real-estate 
business, who handle property every day, 
who know more about the business than 
any of us can know, because they work 
with it and make their livelihood out of it, 
know that if we arbitrarily remove con- 
trols on June 30 of this year we would 
have a situation which would be akin 
to chaos in the home markets through- 
out our country. I have the very highest 
regard and respect for my good friend 
from Texas {Mr. Wortry]. He talked 
about the largest city in his district hav- 
ing a population of 70,000. Possibly the 
condition that he outlined in a town of 
70,000 may be quite different in a city 
of the size of Pittsburgh, New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New Orleans, or Houston, 
or the other great industrial and com- 
mercial areas throughout this great Na- 
tion of ours. The gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Wortey] talked about the fact that 
as he turned to the want-ad section of 
the newspapers he found very few units 
for rent, but that he found a great abun- 
dance of houses for sale. What accounts 
for that? Everyone knows that the mar- 
ket on old homes throughout this coun- 
try is inflated and practically everyone 
who owns his own home and who wants 
to sell it knows that it is a temporary 
condition, that the market is going down, 
and that if he wants to get a high price 
for his home he had better get it now 
because as the building program gets un- 
der way these houses that are worth ten, 
twelve, or fourteen thousand dollars but 
selling for twenty-five or thirty thousand 
are going to be selling again for their 
normal value of ten or twelve thousand. 
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That is why we find so many homes for 
sale and so few for rent. 

Last summer we had a time in this 
country of 10, or 15, or 25 days when we 
did not have rent controls, and in every 
metropolitan center in America I believe 
without exception the eviction notices 
flooded the courts, and tenants and land- 
lords were in those courts in a number 
heretofore unknown in the history of 
those courts. I have talked to the judges 
of those courts and they have told me 
quite frankly that one of the greatest 
calamities that could occur at this mo- 
ment would be the lifting of all rent 
controls. 

I voted for and I intend to vote today 
for a 10-percent across-the-board in- 
crease. I think it is fair, but what is 
proposed by this amendment would be a 
calamity. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
new my request and ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 20 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten Members have 
indicated a desire to be heard on this 
amendment. The Chair will recognize 
each Member for 2 minutes. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cote] is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of this amendment. 

I am a firm believer in local self-gov- 
ernment and that each locality is best 
able to solve its own problems. Rent 
control may be necessary in some of our 
congested areas. However. the State and 
local authorities are the ones to decide 
this and are the ones to take steps to 
meet it. They are closer to the problem. 
They know the situation and circum- 
stances prevailing. They can, by ap- 
pealing to their people, secure whole- 
hearted cooperation in any fair plan 
adopted by them. Furthermore, those 
affected do not resent regulations im- 
posed upon them by their own State and 
municipal authorities who understand 
their situation as much as they resent 
being told what to do and what not to do 
by some bureaucrat in Washington. 

Have we not had enough bureaucratic 
control? We have only to look at the 
record of the OPA to be convinced that 
regimentation, regulation, and control 
creates scarcity. In my opinion, the 
housing problem will not be solved until 
we abolish rent control, because many 
owners of rental property and many peo- 
ple who have space in their homes that 
they would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be glad to share in order to re- 
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lieve the housing shortage, refuse to rent 
because, by so doing, they must submit 
to the unreasonable rules and regulations 
imposed upon them by the Federal 
bureaucrats, 

My home town, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
many spacious houses that could be di- 
vided up into attractive apartments with 
very little alteration, but the owners re- 
fuse to do this as long as Federal rent 
control continues. Let me quote from 
one of many letters I have received: 

I know a building contractor who, with his 
wife, occupies an eight-room house. The 
upper story is vacant. He tells me he can 
put in a kitchen sink, do the work himself, 
and put in a family, but he will not do this 
as long as there is a vestige of regimentation 
left in Washington. That is the story. There 
are plenty of houses here in St. Joseph now 
to take care of everyone here, but the hous- 
ing problem will never be solved from Wash- 
ington. It never has been and never will be. 
The citizens of St. Joseph will solve it if Con- 
gress will give them the green light. 


I quote from another letter: 


I know three elderly ladies occupying three 
houses—total 21 rooms. All have previously 
rented rooms, None of them will do so now. 
They say they will not rent and be stuck for 
6 months to a year to get an unsatisfactory 
tenant out. 


These are not isolated cases. There 
are hundreds of such cases in St. Joseph, 
I have been informed that in this city 
of 80,000 population there are now 235 
vacant homes—vacant because the own- 
ers refuse to rent them during rent 
control. 

In further proof of my contention that 
we will not be able to solve the housing 
shortage until we abolish rent control, I 
would like to quote an editorial that ap- 
peared in the St. Joseph Gazette of Feb- 
ruary 10 this year. It reads as follows: 

If anything were needed to show the com- 
plete inadequacy and futility of Government 
control over rentals it has been demonstrated 
in St. Joseph by the failure of the campaign 
to convert existing large structures—of 
which there are many here—into multiple 
dwelling units for war veterans. 

The city’s emergency housing committee, 
the War Dads organization, contractors, and 
supply dealers made a concerted effort to see 
if a number of the existing buildings, in- 
cluding many sizable old homes, could not be 
remodeled into small apartments to relieve 
the current housing shortage. Facilities for 
conversion were available, but rents that 
could be charged were not sufficient, under 
the Federal ceiling restrictions, to encourage 
property owners to invest their capital in the 
projects. No one is going to put money into 
a venture that is foredoomed to be a losing 
one. 

Thus a Ct. Joseph chapter has been added 
to the volume of a governmental failure to 
provide promised housing to the men who 
fought the war. 


This is not a condition peculiar to St. 
Joseph alone. It is true in every metro- 
politan center in these United States, 
and it will continue to exist until we get 
rid of this un-American program, 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. . I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I simply want to 
point out to the House that at least two 
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speakers have said that no responsible 
witness appeared to oppose continuation 
of rent control. I quote from page 566 
of the hearings, the testimony of Mr. 
Harry Hansen, of Des Moines, who rep- 
resented some 20 or 25 different real es- 
tate groups. He said: 

I am attempting to show that an exten- 
sion of rent control would be unwise and 
unnecessary. 


I do not know offhand how many wit- 
nesses opposed rent control extension, 
but there were others. There has been 
a lot of confusion because of the claim 
of no opposition which should be cleaned 
up. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is 
adopted rent control will terminate June 
30 of this year. It should have been 
abolished long ago. To have done so 
would have solved the housing shortage, 
so let us now adopt the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas, strike title II 
— this bill and be don with rent con- 
trol. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BRADLEY]. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have heard several speakers 
say that the Republican Party pledged 
‘itself to do away with rent control. I 
do not believe that to be so. Some of 
you may have doneso. Ididnot. Itold 
my people that we must continue con- 
trols in my district for a short time. I 
favor local control. I would like to get 
controls down to the very lowest level. 
Let me say that my district started at 
the beginning of this war with 245,000 
people and ended up with some 500,000 
people, more than half of whom were 
brought there by the Government for 
war jobs. The war may be over, but 
where are we going to put these addi- 
tional 250,000 people when we have built 
only a few houses in the meantime? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
if rent control went off on the 30th day 
of June there would be complete chaos 
in the gentleman’s district? 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. I do not 
know what would happen. I believe we 
should have hundreds of people out on 
the street. 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy that the 
gentleman has gotten up and said what 
he has because that is exactly what I 
stated in my campaign. I am for free 
enterprise, but I never said I would op- 
pose a Government control if it became 
absolutely essential in order to prevent 
a chaotic economic condition in this 
country. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Rent 
control, at least to a certain degree, is 
essential in my district for some few 
months to come. 

I heard it said a few minutes ago that 
this is a question of a little suffering as 
opposed to a lot of suffering. As between 
the two, I stand for the little suffering. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, during 
the last session of Congress I voted to 
unshackle the American people by stop- 
ping OPA in its tracks, just as did a lot 
of you ladies and gentlemen here on this 
floor today. I promised the people that 
I was going to do everything in my 
power to give America back to the peo- 
ple and that is sufficient reason for my 
opposition to the continuance of rent 
controls. I know that a good share of 
the veterans of this country are op- 
posed to this kind of stuff; they did not 
win the war to lose their liberties. They 
want the shackles taken off of private 
industry; I know and you know that 
until we do take the shackles off the 
property owners and as long as we have 
this threat of Government contro] hang- 
ing over their heads, confusion and 
homes for rent will become worse and 
worse and less and less. How in 
heaven’s name do you expect these peo- 
ple to go ahead with a fair rental pro- 
gram while they live in fear that maybe 
next year Congress will impose more con- 
trols. So I say, take the shackles off 
and relieve these people. We have long 
ago released our prisoners of war. Why 
not give this segment of good Americans 
their freedom, I ask you in all sincerity, 
by letting rent control die a natural 
death on June 30 next? 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- . 


nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL], 
RENT CONTROL UNDER H. R. 3203 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, in my 
district, which is a metropolitan district, 
rent control has not provided housing for 
veterans and others. There are two 
things thai: we ought to have as objec- 
tives in legislation of this type. One is 
to provide more rental properties and 
homes for sale at reasonable prices, and 
the other is to deal fairly with the peo- 
ple who have their funds invested in this 
type of property. We are accomplishing 
neither. During the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress I voted for the legislation and the 
large subsidies that were intended to 
help solve this problem. They have not 
solved it, and, in my judgment, the bill 


that is before us wil: not do so. It is a 


travesty on the people who own prop- 
erty, trying to rent it at a fair rental. 
They cannot rent it and obtain a sufi- 
cient amount to maintain the proper- 
ties, pay the taxes, and get anything on 
their investment. Now, that is un- 
American. It should not be allowed. 
On the other hand, it is preventing vet- 
erans from securing homes. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WORLEY. Would it not be far 
more desirable, if we had to have rent 
control, to have the several States 
administer it? 

Mr. ANGELL. Absolutely. If we are 
going to have control over one segment 
of our industry or our economy, let us 
have it over others and not restrict it to 
any one single segment and give the 
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others free rein. Under this legislation, 
you are allowing new houses to go sky 
high, no limit. You are allowing houses 
not rented for 2 years to go sky high, but 
these people who have been honest and 
decent with their property and have 
rented it under OPA rules are frozen at 
what they were in 1942. You have a 
heel on their necks, and you are going 
to keep it there under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in common with all of 
our colleagues in ihe House, I am deeply 
interested in maintaining rents through- 
out the Nation on a reasonable basis so 
that veterans, as well as all low- or mod- 
erate-income families, may be able to 
secure housing accommodations within 
their means. Equally desirable is the 
maintenance of housing construction on 
a basis that will provide residential prop- 
erties for these same classes of our citi- 
zens at a price which is not only within 
their means, but which is based on fair 
values for the properties obtained. Un- 
fortunately under rent control these ob- 
jectives have not been secured. 

Construction of moderately priced 
homes has been stymied and the grandi- 
ose program enacted by the Congress, 
with heavy appropriation for subsidies, 
has failed to break the deadlock and pro- 
vide home for veterans and others. Gov- 
ernment controls have prevented con- 
struction of these low-cost houses in- 
stead of helping it. The rigid controls 
under rent control have prevented veter- 
ans from finding roofs for their families 
at prices they could afford. Under this 
new program, rent administrators will 
permit rental prices for newly constructed 
homes, or unrented homes, to soar sky 
high and, at the same time, they will 
hold down rentals at starvation levels 
for small family units owned by widows, 
retired school teachers and other proper- 
ty owners who are dependent on the in- 
come derived from these small properties 
for a livelihood—this inconsistency ex- 
ists even where the two properties may 
be side by side in the same block. The 
Rent Administrator has refused to give 
any consideration to protests or efforts 
to remedy this injustice. 

In the Portland area costs of operating 
residential properties has practically 
doubled, and many items have more than 
doubled. A recent survey in Portland 
shows the following increases in the cost 
of operation: 

Fuel oil, price on March 1, 1942, $1.27 per 
barrel; price on April 1, 1947, $2.20 per bar- 
rel, an increase of approximately 80 percent, 

Other costs which are necessary to keep 
a building in operating condition have risen 
as follows since March 1, 1942: 


Percent 
Oll-burner repairs 80 
Refrigeration repairs 80 
Roofing re pairs «4„ͤ4„ 80 
Plumbing repairs 100 
Paper and paper hanging 150 
Recovering davenports 100 
Cleaning apartments 100 
Garbage collection 80 
Boiler and firebox repairs......-.-..--- 190 
nt 50 
Sins. — 8 60 
Rebuilding mattresses -mm 120 


All other incidental expenses such as jani- 
tor supplies, brushes, garbage cans, electri- 
cal and plumbing fixtures have all risen. 
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As I have said, the rent administrators 
have turned a deaf ear to the protests 
and requests of owners of property to 
permit them to charge a fair rental so 
that they may be able to save their in- 
vestment. Owing to these hardship con- 
ditions, owners of these properties have 
been unable to keep up repairs such as 
painting, redecoration, roofing, and other 
necessary corrective care which is neces- 
sary to prevent obsolescence and destruc- 
tion of property, thus rendering it unfit 
for occupancy. This does not mean, 
however, that the funds which would 
have been spent for repairs was saved, as 
has been contended by OPA. It means 
that the evil day is only put off, and when 
controls are lifted the owners, if they 
are to preserve their properties from 
complete destruction, must make not 
only all the repairs which have been 
allowed to go by the board from month 
to month and year to year, but must 
make them at a considerably increased 
cost, due entirely to the fact that they 
were not made when first needed. 

In the city of Portland there is a large 
number of residential facilities which 
would be available for veterans and 
others at moderate prices if rent con- 
trol would permit them to be used for 
that purpose. OPA has consistently re- 
fused to place a rental price on these 
properties which would permit the own- 
ers to rent them without suffering a loss, 
and as a result they have not been 
rented. Furthermore, thousands of 
apartment units in the Portland area 
are occupied by one tenant, but are suit- 
able for four to five tenants. However, 
OPA has refused to permit the owners 
to charge any substantial increase by 
reason of the increased number of ten- 
ants. Anyone familiar with the rental 
of properties knows that the owner is 
subjected to much greater expense in 
furnishing facilities for five persons in- 
stead of one, and in many cases he sup- 
plies laundry and laundry facilities, 
water, gas, light, heat, garage, and other 
services provided in apartment prop- 
erties. 

I call your attention to an instance 
which came to my personal attention 
when I was home during the last recess. 
A modern, five-room apartment was 
completely refurnished with new furni- 
ture, redecorated and repainted through- 
out, at a cost of some $3,000 to the iand- 
lord. The OPA, however, refused to per- 
mit an increase of more than $2.50 a 
month for these additional facilities in 
an apartment suitable for five tenants. 
As a result the apartment was rented to 
one lone tenant. 

The Secretary of the Oregon Apart- 
ment House Association of Portland, 
whom I have known for a long time and 
whose word can be depended upon, some 
time ago advised me that in the Portland 
area rental units now available could 
house in excess of 20 percent more peo- 
ple if taken out of rent control and with 
a comparatively small increase in rental. 
He stated that a five-room apartment, 
now renting to one person for $40, could 
easily be rented to a family of three for 
$50, but under OPA regulations this can- 
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not be done. He asks the question, and 
I quote from his letter: 

Why should rental property alone be held 
to 1941 prices in these days of inflation, with 
the dollar at about 60 cents, labor prices 
more than doubled, and most commodities 
increased at least 40 percent? 

An outcry is made if the Negro, the Cath- 
olic, any class of foreign-born citizen is dis- 
criminated against. Why, then, discrimi- 
nate against the most patriotic citizens—the 
property owners—who on many crises were 
the sole remaining bulwark and support of 
our country and its institutions? Why dis- 
criminate against property? 

OPA was justified by the courts, only as a 
war measure; but the war is now over. Hous- 
ing control was justified on security of abode 
for war workers. There are no war workers 
now. Furthermore, there are 1,800 idle apart- 
ments in Portland alone, formerly used by 
war workers, so all necessitous cases can be 
now housed. All reasons now fail. 

But housing shortage anywhere can be im- 
mediately alleviated 20 percent by granting 
fair charges for increased occupancy. For 
the good of those seeking housing, as well as 
OPA employees and the country generally, 
OPA should be discontinued. 


Mr. Chairman, as I have said I want 
to do everything possible to protect vet- 
erans in their right to obtain homes at 
reasonable rents. Under date of April 
29, 1947, I received a letter from Omar B. 
Ketchum, director of national legislative 
service, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, in which he suggests cer- 
tain amendments with reference to this 
legislation. The letter is as follows: 
Homer D. ANGELL, 

Member oj Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re H. R. 3203. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As legislative director 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, representing some 2,000,000 overseas 
veterans of World War II. I should like to 
present our position with respect to H. R. 
3203 


There are several amendments that should 
be made to H. R. 3203 in order to protect 
veterans and to provide the housing promised 
them under the Government housing pro- 


1. Authority to allocate a few basic raw 
materials, such as pig iron, shop-grade lum- 
ber, and steel, should be continued; other- 
wise we may lose a large volume of veterans’ 
housing construction. 

2. The Veterans Emergency Housing Act, 
passed last May, provided a program of guar- 


anteed market contracts to induce companies 


to manufacture houses or new types of build- 
ing materials. Many producers relied on 
these provisions continuing in force to the 
end of this year. What they will produce is 
important to veterans’ housing, particularly 
in building houses at lower costs. Companies 
who have already filed applications are en- 
titled to have the Government act on those 
applications and to make contracts, if the 
companies meet conditions set up in the law. 

3. It isn't enough to just limit recreation- 
type construction. Any nonessential or de- 
ferrable construction should be postponed, 
so that it will not take materials from vet- 
erans’ housing. 

We are heartily in accord with the pro- 
posed Sundstrom amendment to title I (p. 3, 
line 9, sec. 4), which would amend title VI 
of the National Housing Act and place manu- 
facturers of factory-built homes on the same 
FHA financing level as builders of conven- 
tional-type homes. 4 

Under title II (sec. 204 (b), p. 13, line 21), 
the second proviso would, in our opinion, 
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permit landlords to force prospective tenants 
to sign leases at a 15-percent increase, in 
order to occupy vacant housing units. We 
suggest that this proviso be carefully ana- 
lyzed before passage of the bill. On the fol- 
lowing page, we have listed suggested amend- 
ments to the bill H. R. 3203 for your consid- 
eration. 


Very respectfully yours, 


Director, National Legislative Service. 
SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 3203 

1. Under title I, section 1 (a), end of line 
5, on page 2, add: “Provided further, That 
the powers conferred by said sections shall 
continue in force and effect to permit con- 
tinued allocation and priorities for pig iron, 
shop-grade lumber for millwork, steel, and 
for bottleneck items needed by public-service 
utilities and producers of housing and ma- 
terials.” 

2. Under title I, section 1 (a), end of line 
5, on page 2, add: “Provided further, That 
the powers conferred by said section shall 
continue in force and effect to enable action 
upon applications for guaranteed-market 
contracts filed prior to February 1, 1947, and 
to enter into guaranteed market contracts 
with such applicants when the n 
conditions for their approval are found to 
exist.” 

3. Under title I, section 1 (b) should be 
amended by adding the following words: “or 
any nonessential or deferrable nonresiden- 
tial building or facilities, including tourist 
or residential construction not suitable for 
year-round occupancy.” 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the Committee 
to give consideration to these sugges- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said at the outset, 
the objective we are seeking is to take a 
course of action that will, as far as pos- 
sible, provide housing both for rental and 
purchase by veterans and other mod- 
erate-income citizens at levels within 
their financial. limitations. This is not 
possible under the existing controls of 
OPA. The Seventy-ninth Congress 
passed a number of laws and provided 
large appropriations in an attempt to 
bring relief in the housing emergency, 
but to no avail. Whatever action we 
take should be with the objective, first, 
to protect the rights of our people in 
need of homes for themselves and fami- 
lies. We should not, however, overlook 
the fact that our citizens who have in- 
vested their money in properties for resi- 
dential purposes are entitled to the same 
consideration as any other group of citi- 
zens. The great percentage of these 
owners are people of small means—in 
many cases their only income is from the 
rental of these small units. They have 
been frozen at prewar prices which, in 
most instances, were distressed prices 
based on depression conditions, and now 
the income is wholly insufficient to main- 
tain the properties and provide any re- 
turn to the owners on their investments. 
There is no reason, in my judgment, why 
these owners should be singled out in a 
class by themselves, to have the return 
on their investments frozen, whereas 
every other segment of our national 
economy has been given substantial in- 
creases in income ranging from 25 to 75 
percent over prewar income, There 
seems little doubt that the present bill 
we are considering will not provide rea- 
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sonably priced housing for veterans and 
others, and it will still keep the heavy 
hand of war controls on owners of rental 
residential properties. It is not a solu- 
tion of either horn of the dilemma. Un- 
der it owners of newly constructed prop- 
erties and unrented units of 2 years 
standing have the right to rent at any 
price they like, but the thousands of oth- 
ers who have maintained their properties 
through the prewar depression, through 
the war and now through the postwar 
period at starvation prices, are given no 
relief. 

Mr. Chairman, a veteran who buys a 
new home at present prices which are 50 
to 100 percent above prewar values is 
buying a gold brick. Five, ten or fifteen 
years from now in all likelihood its value 
will have shrunk to prewar values and 
the veteran will have lost all moneys in- 
vested therein. Many of these homes 
are poorly constructed, much of the ma- 
terial therein is of inferior quality and 
the houses rapidly deteriorate. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is also objec- 
tionable for another reason in that the 
Congres. surrenders its power to legis- 
late to the President. We are passing 
the buck to the President. 

The Congress should face its duty 
itself, pass legislation as provided by the 
Constitution. Let us not delegate any 
more of our constitutional duties. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will work a 
great injustice on veterans and other 
renters as well as upon the landlords. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, 2 minutes under the latest 
national emergency is not very much, 
but I am here to express exactly the same 
thought I expressed yesterday—not rent 
control or noncontrol, but the more basic 
issue as to whether we are going to live 
under the terms of our Constitution or 
whether we are going to abridge the fun- 
damental rights set forth in that great 
document. 

Now, this legislation and any legisla- 
tion which mitigates against one section 
of the public is class legislation, and the 
moment we open the door to class legis- 
lation we open it up to legislation against 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, or any other 
group, creed, or color. The door is open. 

Due process of law is assured under our 
Constitution. This legislation and any 
legislation like it does not aċcord this 
due process of law. It is not due process 
to confiscate property by legislation, 
when you make it impossible for the man 
who owns that property to maintain it. 
That is not due process of law. 

Go out here, gentlemen, and look at 
the painting on the staircase wall which 
pictures the signing of the Constitution. 
I say they were signing a great Magna 
Carta of personal freedom under law. 
They were not signing a mandate for 
confiscation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
ready to vote on this. I yield back my 
time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, sup- 
plementing the remarks of the gentle- 
man from California who just left the 
floor, the Constitution also says that citi- 
zens shall have the right to be secure in 
their property. I want to shed a few 
tears, real tears, and a few synthetic 
tears, for the tenant who cannot find a 
home, except at what he considers exces- 
sive rent. Then I want to shed a few 
more tears for the veteran who last week 
wrote me a letter, for the woman who is 
a widow who also wrote me a letter last 
week—maybe I can put them in the 
REcoRD so you can be sure to have them; 
they both owned property which each 
wanted to rent, but neither could rent 
one was in South Bend, Ind., and the 
other in Niles—neither could rent the 
property to a tenant whose wages were 
double what they had been prior to the 
war, and keep up the taxes, insurance, 
and repairs—when forced to accept the 
rent fixed by the Federal agency. 

I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Michigan, the chairman of the 
committee, feels more sorrow for the 
tenant or for the veteran who had the 
house for rent, or for the widow. But to 
me it certainly is repugnant to think that 
the old man and the old woman who 
worked and saved and bought a home— 
maybe the husband died, maybe the 
widow is there alone, she has the old 
home, there are more rooms in it than 
she can use and she wants to rent some 
of them, and she would like to get enough 
rent so that she can pay the taxes and 
pay for the repairs that are absoluteiy 
necessary, Keep the roof from !eaking, if 
you please. She would like to rent for 
enough for all that; but no, the Govern- 
ment says—because the Congressman 
says vou cannot do that, even though 
the man who is in the apartment with 
his family is receiving twice the wage 
he received a few months before.” No, 
even though the old Constitution says 
you shall be secure in your property, 
Congress now declares you must bear a 
part of the tenants’ rent. To me that is 
unjust. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chaiy recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FOLGER]. 

Mr FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been my habit never to say anything 
when silence would do as well, but 
strange things have happened, when the 
claim is made that there is not a need 
for housing in the United States of 
America, I remember just a little bit 
differently from the statement made by 
some of my friends. One man who was 
excited, and I thought was so intense 
about things that concerned him person- 
ally, made the statement that there was 
no housing shertage in this country. 
Every person in the room was astonished 
at such a statement. Men who were in 
the real-estate business, men who were 
representing rental agencies, men who 
were home builders—every one of them 
testified to that committee that there is 
yet a serious shortage of houses and that 
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if you take the rent ceilings off in this 
country you will have a state of chaos. 

What is it for? To keep the man of 
small income from being turned out in 
the street by the bidding of somebody 
financially alle to turn him out into the 
road. I am standing by this committee. 
on this proposition. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. With thousands of 
such people in this country today, does 
the gentleman need any long figures to 
prove to him that there is a serious emer- 
gency existing in this country? 

Mr, FOLGER. Not at all. We are 
going upon the testimony, and every bit 
of it, except in that one instance, was to 
that effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wotcorr}. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
think all of the arguments which were 
made against the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SMITH] 
apply equally to this amendment. As I 
understand it, this amendment has a 
similar. if not identical. purpose and 
likewise should be defeated. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wortry: On 
page 9, line 19, strike out all of title II, 
“Maximum Rents,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Wortry]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Wortey) there 
were. —ayes 60, noes 133. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RaNnKIN moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
passage of this motion will simply mean 
that this crazy rent-control program will 
end on June 30. You talk about democ- 
racy; you talk about constitutional gov- 
ernment. The only difference between 
communism and fascism. between Stalin 
and Hitler, when it came to taking the 
property of the people of Russia and 
Germany, was that the Communists took 
over all the property in Russia, and Hit- 
ler took over control of all the property 
in Germany. ; 

I am surprised to hear men get up here 
and talk about the house owners as a 
little minority. Who constitutes this lit- 
tle minority? They are the sound pa- 
triotic people back in your districts who 
are trying to own their own homes and 
who want to control their own property. 
I have heard them get up and talk about 
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veterans. I have been the author of 
more legislation for the benefit of vet- 
erans in the last 16 years than any other 
man who has served in the Congress of 
the United States. This thing is injuring 
the veterans. If you will go back to your 
districts, you will find that the majority 
of them want to get rid of it and get back 
to constitutional government and get rid 
of these regimentations. 

If this bill is passed, in my opinion, 
you will have the same trouble next year 
and the next year and the next year. 
If you were back heme and owned a 
house, you would not want to rent it to 
anybody, for the simple reason that the 
moment you did you would get the hands 
of this bureaucracy on it and you would 
never know where you were from that 
time forward. You will have more 
houses for rent and more rooms for rent 
and more apartments for rent if you 
adopt this motion and kill this measure 
and let this rent control die on June 30. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think that in those congested 
areas where they might need some con- 
trol the local authorities would be best 
able to cope with that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let the local authori- 
ties do it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let the States do it. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Eeatine! talks about his own State. I 
cannot think of any way the State legis- 
lature can regiment the people of New 
York any more than they have regi- 
mented them under that crazy FEPC 
law that they have up there. If they 
can stand for that they can stand for 
anything the Legislature of the State of 
New York can put upon them. But in 
those States and those areas where they 
want this regimentation, let them have 
it, but let the States do it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
stated that if he had a house he would 
not rent it. That is not because he 
would be afraid of the renter, but be- 
cause he would be afraid of the bureau- 
erats. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, certainly. I 
would not want one of these bureaucrats 
to get his fingers on it. That is exactly 
what I am talking about. When I say 
that, I am expressing the views of thou- 
sands and thousands of people through- 
out the United States—hundreds of 
thousands of them, and probably mil- 
lions of people, who own property and 
who have held it back because they do 
not want the hand of some bureaucrat 
on that property and have somebody in 
Washington telling them what to do. 

This thing will swell and grow until it 
will be a worse scandal than the present 
Indian Bureau. Look how it has grown. 
Bureaucracy grows on what it feeds on. 
We have just fought a war against Hit- 
ler and against Japan. We were fighting 
against the very thing that this bill ex- 
emplifies; that is, dictatorship; totali- 
tarianism. Who do you think will tell 
the people of California what to do with 
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their property? Who do you think will 
tell the people of Michigan or Mississippi 
or Alabama or Tennessee? It will not 
be somebody there who knows what they 
are doing. It will be some long-nosed 
bureaucrat behind a desk here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. On page 245 of the 
hearings there is recited the testimony 
of Herbert Q. Nelson, in brief, as follows: 

Altogether the net result of rent control 
and the drive to create new rental properties 


has resulted in a loss of approximately 2,000,- 
000 rental units. 


Mr. RANKIN. Absolutely. It has done 
more harm than good. Here we are, 2 
years after the war has closed, regiment- 
ing the property owners, including the 
veterans who fought the war to end such 
dictatorship. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I think it should be 
brought out that the gentleman who 
gave that testimony is executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, does the gentle- 
man think that disqualifies him to 
testify? 

Owning a house ought not be made a 
crime in this land of the free. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that if the gentleman’s motion prevails, 
all of the controls on the allocation of 
materials, including the payment of sub- 
sidies, including guaranteed markets, in- 
cluding directions by the Expediter to 
all other agencies of the Government in 
respect to materials—in other words, 
controls over our entire country will be 
continued until December 31, 1947. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. If the com- 
mittee does its duty, it will bring in an- 
other biH relieving us of that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The committee has 
done its duty. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are piling one 
monstrosity on top of another. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The committee has 
done its duty. In addition to that, I 
should call attention to the fact that if 
the motion prevails rent controls will be 
continued on new properties until June 
30, 1947. Of course, the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi should 
be defeated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is continuation of rent 
control the consideration that must be 
paid to get these other controls ended 
that are no obnoxious? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Well, I assume the 
committee has already acted on that, and 
they have already passed, without de- 
leting it, title I, which has to do with the 
controls other than rent. The commit- 
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tee in its judgment has already accepted 
that provision. So the provision before 
us now is title II, having to do with rent 
controls. The orderly procedure, of 
course, would be to take it up and either 
vote it all up or down. I assume anybody 
will be given an opportunity to offer 
amendments to it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming there is a 
shortage of homes and that the rents are 
exorbitant, how do you justify putting the 
whole burden of helping the tenants on 
the property owner, instead of on the 
taxpayers at large? Why not let the 
Federal Government pay subsidies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Does the gentleman 
recommend paying home owners a sub- 
sidy to keep rents down? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Not the home owners, 
no. Iam asking if you must give the ten- 
ants relief, why not let all the taxpayers 
do it through the payment of subsidies? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. What have the tax- 
payers got to do with rent control? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, what you are pro- 
posing to do is to make the home owner 
make concessions so that the tenants can 
get cheaper rent. I say that if that is 
the position, why not let the public do 
it? Why make a goat out of the home 
owner? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
RANKIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Ranxr) there 
were—ayes 56, noes 153. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEFINITIONS 

Sc. 202. As used in this title 

(a) The term “person” includes an indi- 
vidual, corporation, partnership, association, 
or any other organized group of persons, or 
a legal successor or representative of any of 
the foregoing. 

(b) The term “housing accommodations” 
means any building, structure, or part there- 
of, or land appurtenant thereto, or any other 
real or personal property rented or offered 
for rent for living or dwelling purposes (in- 
cluding houses, apartments, rooming- or 
boarding-house accommodations, and other 
properties used for living or dwelling pur- 
poses) together with ali privileges, services, 
furnishings, furniture, and facilities con- 
nected with the use or occupancy of such 
property. 

(c) The term “controlled housing accom- 
modations” means housing accommodations 
as defined in subsection (b), except that it 
does not include— 

(1) those housing accommodations, in any 
éstablishment which is commonly known as 
a hotel in the community in which it is lo- 
cated, which are occupied by persons who 
are provided customary hotel services such 
as maid service, furnishing and laundering 
of linen, telephone, and secretarial, or desk 
service, use and upkeep of furniture and fix- 
tures, and bellboy service; or 

(2) any motor court, or any part thereof; 
or any tourist home serving transient guests 
exclusively, or any part thereof; or 

(3) any housing accommodations (A) the 
construction of which or the conversion of 
which from existing residential use into 
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housing use providing additional housing ac- 
commodations, is completed after the date 
of enactment of this act, except that con- 
tracts for the rental of housing accommo- 
dations to veterans of World War II and 
their immediate families, the construction 
of which was assisted by allocations or pri- 
orities under Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. approved May 22, 1946, shall re- 
main in full force and effect, or (B) which 
at no time during the period February 1, 
1945, to January 31, 1947, both dates in- 
clusive, were rented (other than to mem- 
bers of the immediate family of the occu- 
pant) as housing accommodations. 

(d) The term “defense-rental area” means 
any part of any area designated under the 
provisions of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, prior to March 1, 
1947, as an area where defense activities 
have resulted or threaten to result in an in- 
crease in the rents for housing accommoda- 
tions inconsistent with the purposes of such 
act, in which maximum rents were being 
regulated under such act on March 1, 1947. 

(e) The term “rent” means the considera- 
tion demanded or received in connection with 
the use or occupancy or the transfer of a 
lease of any housing accommodations, 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney: On 
page 11, line 10, strike out the semicolon 
and the word “or”; strike out all of lines 21 
to 25 inclusive, and on page 12 strike out all 
of lines 1 to 10, inclusive 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is an effort to prevent au- 
thorizing uncontrolled rents for a large 
segment of property owners, those new 
builders or people who have not rented 
their houses for the last 2 years. It is 
an effort to put all of the people in the 
rent-control areas on a more equal basis. 

We had a good deal of testimony, I am 
willing to admit, that was given to the 
committee that by removing all ceilings 
on rents on new construction and on 
houses which have not heretofore been 
rented, that we might bid out an addi- 
tional supply of housing. 

I cannot go along with that line of 
reasoning. 

I think you are going to increase and 
magnify inequalities within the same 
rental areas by giving uncontrolled rent 
ceilings on new houses which will sit 
next door to or across the street from 
houses that have been under rent con- 
trol since 1942. I have, in the past, re- 
ceived a great amount of correspondence 
from people who have houses to rent 
complaining against the high-rent prices 
that have been allowed for new construc- 
tion. 

You are not subjecting people who have 
new construction for rent to the 1942 
ceiling or at rates that are comparable 
to the 1942 ceilings. Most of the testi- 
mony from those connected with the ad- 
ministration of the program was that 
people who do build new housing, either 
apartments or single-family dwellings, 
are satisfied with the higher rent ceil- 
ings given them because their costs are 
a great deal higher. 

Mr. Creedon, the Housing Expediter, 
and Mr. Foley of the FHA stated they 
have had practically no complaint 
against the ceilings that have been 
established on newly constructed houses. 
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But now under the bill as written, if 
my amendment is not adopted, you are 
going to say to these people who build 
new houses: “Boys, the sky is the limit. 
You can come in and charge anything 
that the traffic will bear, not the high 
ceiling as granted by FHA, but yov can 
use your own judgment an^ get any rate 
that you can.” 

Across the street and down the street 
95 percent of the people are under price 
control who must stay there and take 
that degree of inequity. I do not think 
it is fair to the people who have had to 
put up with the difficulties of rent con- 
trol to free these others from the act. 

There is one other thing I want to call 
your attention to and that is the Gov- 
ernment help in new construction which 
I think is highly important. Under 
title VI that is continued in this bill, 
we give what amounts to 100-percent in- 
surance of investment for any rental 
project under FHA. Can you imagine 
any better deal that has ever been given 
to the constructors of housing than what 
you are giving them under a hundred 
percent Government insurance to build 
housing at this time? 

I think we are entitled to expect these 
builders to live under some kind of a rea- 
sonable ceiling. The testimony has been 
that these ceilings fixed for new con- 
struction are reasonable. I do not think 
it is asking too much, and I think it 
would be very wise, to strike out the lan- 
guage in the bill that gives this carte 
blanche exception to anything that has 
been newly built after the passage of 
this act. 

One other thing I would like to espe- 
cially stress and that is the complete 
exception given by this bil] for anyone 
who has held a house off the market for 
2 years. If you have been opposed to 
rent control for 2 years, if you have de- 
nied a veteran a chance to find a roof 
to put over his head for 2 years after he 
came back from the war, then we are 
going to reward you with an uncon- 
trolled rent ceiling; you can charge any- 
thing you want to charge simply because 
you have been obstinate enough to take 
your house off the rental market for the 
past 2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is 
the kind of reward we ought to give the 
people who have denied the veterans 
much needed housing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was 10 objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not clear in the bill—I am sure it is 
not intended—but this 2-year exemp- 
tion, which means that if your house 
has not been rented for 2 years you can 
rent it and not have a ceiling on it might 
result in this: If a landlord owns two 
houses, one in which he lives and the 
other which he rents, he can, if he 
wishes, get possession of the house he 
has been renting, then turn around and 
rent without any price ceiling at all on 
his own home. I think you are going to 
upset considerably the status of the ten- 
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ants who have been living in these 
houses simply because of this key switch- 
ing to avoid any ceiling on the house 
from which the owner has moved. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? e 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The 100-percent guar- 
anty under title VI is in my estimation, 
one of the greatest detriments that this 
country ever imposed on the veterans, 
for the very reason that the veteran goes 
in and says: “I want to build this house, 
which will cost $8,000.” The banker 
says, “Well, he is a veteran and we have 
to be good to him.” So the veteran 
builds an $8,000 house. It is the most 
inflationary thing we have. It is the 
thing today that is raising the prices of 
houses away beyond all reason and that 
is a detriment to the veteran. This 
week a subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee is considering a bill in 
which housing appears. When that bill 
comes to this floor we will prove to you 
what title VI has done to the American 
veteran. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The gentleman is 
talking about houses for sale. I am 
talking about houses that are built for 
rent, large apartments built by non- 
veteran contractors for rent to veterans 
with a hundred percent Government in- 
surance. We now take the ceiling off 
and tell them they can charge any price 
for rent they want. 

Mr. JENSEN. But the gentleman was 
talking about title VI. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a little while ago some- 
thing was said about intellectual hon- 
esty. Over the years we have been pay- 
ing subsidies to milk producers, to farm- 
ers on many crops. We have been pay- 
ing on cotton on meat, on butter—to 
others—many others. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Tell the House 
what the difference is between intellec- 
tual honesty and any other kind of 
honesty. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And a moment ago 
I asked a hypothetical question. I want 
to ask it again, and it is this: Assuming 
that there is a shortage of housing; that 
rents are excessive. Just accept those 
two statements as facts. There is not 
enough housing, and the greedy landlord 
in overcharging. Inasmuch as over the 
years the Government has subsidized 
practically—well, first this group and 
then that group here in America, and 
spent something like so many billions, 
I do not know how many, to subsidize 
the people of other countries, the poor 
Greeks and the Turks, and a half dozen 
other peoples, in fact almost everybody 
everywhere in the world, so we have now 
this great emergency here in America 
where the poor folks, some of whom are 
getting twice what they got before for the 
same work, still cannot pay the rent 
without inconveniencing themselves, we 
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say we must give them homes and apart- 
ments at a lower rent—accept all that as 
true, 

Then, my question is this, and I say 
again to the chairman of the commit- 
tee—being intellectually honest. I am 
just returning the compliment—inas- 
much as you insist upon giving the ten- 
ant cheaper rent or, at least, no higher 
rent, are you going to make the man 
who owns the home, the veteran, or the 
widow—are you going to make that in- 
dividual come down on the rent or hold 
it down at a figure which is below actual 
cost of repairs and taxes? Do you intend 
to put the whole burden on the home 
owner instead of on the Nation or the 
taxpayer? If tenants must be aided, why 
do you not pay it out of the United States 
Treasury as you do the subsidy to the 
milk producer, to the cotton farmer, the 
wheat farmer, and the people of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa? What particular thing 
was in the minds of the committee or 
of the Members who support this bill 
that induces them to make the home 
owner shoulder the whole burden? 
What grudge have you, I want to know, 
what grudge have you against the man 
who owns property? 

What grudge have you against the 
men and the women who worked and 
saved and denied themselves until they 
could purchase rentable property? He 
pays taxes, he supports the Government, 
and in return the Congress makes him 
share his property with a class—with 
tenants. Now, you come along and say, 
“Oh, well, the tenant cannot afford to 
pay, so vou must stand the loss and make 
good a part of his rent.” Why do you 
not be fair about this thing; at least, as 
I see it, why do you not be fair about it 
and let the Government pay to the ten- 
ant whatever is necessary to enable him 
to obtain a place to live? Give him a 
subsidy, if you must, but do not load it 
all on the home owner. Why soak the 
individual who has been industrious, 
who has been thrifty? What have you 
against him? 

Now, think that one over tonight, and 
if you cannot sleep because of something 
you ate, not because of your vote that 
you intend to cast which will deprive a 
man of a part of his property, but be- 
cause you had too much for dinner; if 
you cannot sleep, think that one over 
and tell me sometime privately—I would 
not want you to tell me publicly—what 
is the answer to that question—to the 
question: Why soak the landlord for the 
benefit of the tenant? Why, if tenants 
need help, not let the Federal Treasury 
absorb the cost? It cannot be because 
there are more tenants than landlords, 
can it? It cannot be because votes are 
needed? That cannot be the answer. 
What is the answer? 

Mr, SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
puzzled and disturbed by the antics of 
many Republicans on this bill. I am 
unable to understand why many who 
were loud in their cries to get rid of 
controls last year are today vigorously 
supporting this mongrel bill. 
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How so many can change their colors 
in a year’s time, especially in view of the 
action of the people in the election last 
November, is unexplainable. A year ago 
when the question of extending rent con- 
trol was being considered in this body 
most Republicans stood shoulder to 
shoulder and fought legislation offered 
by the Democrats. We told the people 
that the war was over and that we were 
going to end all controls and get rid of 
the bureaucrats and government by 
emergency. The people believed us. 
They said they had had enough. 

Today some of the same Members who 
last year fought continuation of controls 
are today supporting this mongrel bill. 
A year ago, at the same time, those Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle de- 
manded and voted for continuance of 
controls. What happened to them last 
November is well known. Many of them 
were retired to private life. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, just because the Democrats 
were crazy a year ago, why would we be 
crazy this year? 

I have attended many committee meet- 
ings since the beginning of the Eightieth 
Congress during which extensions of this 
and that control have been considered. I 
have heard one bureaucrat after another 
testify that there are still emergencies 
and that controls must be continued. I 
am convinced that the testimony I have 
heard is a part of the New Deal technique 
to defeat the Republicans in 1948. This 
is how they are planning. They want the 
Republicans to fail in their promises to 
remove controls and they want all con- 
trols to continue at least until June 30, 
1948. Then they themselves will join the 
movement to decontrol. They know that 
there is certain to be a temporary in- 
crease in prices following the removal of 
controls, and they want those increases 
to prevail just prior to the 1948 election. 
Then they can blame the Republicans for 
them. 

I say, now is the time to take off con- 
trols. Prices will then level off in the next 
6 months and government by emergency 
and fear will be history. Wait until next 
year to remove controls and you can hold 
the first Republican caucus of the 
Eighty-first Congress in a telephone 
booth. 

That prices will level off is shown in 
the meat situation in the United States 
today. Since the removal of price con- 
trols the price of meat has been steadily 
leveling off and meat is becoming more 
and more plentiful. Prices are certain to 
come down. 

Let us defeat this bill before us today 
I have never seen a worse piece of legis- 
lation. No matter how much you amend 
it, it will still be a bad bill. Let us do 
away with it, Get rid of those bureau- 
crats who have proven they are unable to 
use common sense in administration of 
controls. Let us give the country back to 
the people. Take off rent and building 
controls and we will get houses in Amer- 
ica. Controls are the reason we have a 
housing shortage in the country today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in oppos ition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think I should call 
attention to the fact that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma would continue rent controls on 
newly constructed units, units con- 
structed after the effective date of the 
act, and those which are made available 
through conversion. It also would con- 
tinue controls on properties regardless 
of whether they had been rented between 
February 1, 1945, and February 1, 1947. 
In other words, the effect of the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma would be to con- 
tinue rent control on all units. The pur- 
pose of taking rent controls off units com- 
pleted after the effective date of the act 
is really the meat of this title. We seek 
by taking these controls off to encourage 
production, and through production, 
which we think will result from the re- 
moval of these controls, we hope to get 
enough rental units so that it will be safe 
to take controls off all units even before 
the expiration date of this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire at this time 
to propound an inquiry to the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wolcorrl. Did I understand you 
to say a while ago that if the motion 
of the gentleman from Mississippi to 
strike out the enacting clause carried, 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency would not reconvene and pass 
title I which frees practically all build- 
ing materials from control? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not remember 
saying anything like that. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi said that we 
should reconvene and do that, but I did 
not say whether we would or not. I 
do not recall that. 

We are considering the bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and that is past. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I just wanted 
to make sure that the gentleman did 
not intend to say what certainly some 
of us understood him to imply. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have not reached 
that point because the House did not 
adopt the motion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish, if I may, to ask 
a question of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, but first I would like to make this 
statement. 

I recognize the force of much of what 
I have heard here on the floor this after- 
noon. I, too, have learned that many old 
people and others in my community who 
have spent their lives getting a little 
property accumulated now depend upon 
rentals of such property for a living and 
they feel they have been unduly hurt be- 
cause of the situation existing under 
present rent control. We all know how 
all costs have gone up to the hurt of 
landlords. I further understand that 
some rents have been reduced in the 
last few months to create additional ele- 
ments of hardship for them. 
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I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee, or someone on the commit- 
tee, what the provisions are in existing 
law relative to adjustment of inequities, 
or what provision is in this bill that 
would take care of hardship cases. 
Would the gentleman answer both ques- 
tions, please. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. On page 13, line 18, 
we provide that whoever is designated as 
the administrative officer shall make such 
adjustments in such maximum rents as 
may be necessary to correct inequities. 

Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; if the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Wotcotr] has 
finished his answer. 

Mr. WORLEY. The very fact that you 
changed the word “may” to “shall” is an 
admission that the OPA has not worked 
fairly and equitably, is it not? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If you want me to 
admit it, I surely shall. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Do I understand 
then from the colloquy that has just 
taken place that injustices have occurred 
and that there have been hardship cases 
that have not been remedied under 
existing law but that this bill would pro- 
vide for a remedy? Is that what I am 
to understand? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think that is a very 
strong declaration that it is the intent 
of the Congress that any inequities shall 
be corrected and that the administrator 
will not be doing his duty as we intend 
it to be done if he does not correct in- 
equities. The question was asked me 
the other day as to what might consti- 
tute an inequity. I am going to state my 
own opinion on that. I am not speaking 
for the committee because the committee 
does not attempt to define “inequities.” 

My own thought is that if the land- 
lord is not receiving rent which covers 
the cost of maintenance, plus a reason- 
able return on his investment, an inequity 
exists which should be corrected. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thank the gentle- 
man. I recognize that the landlords as 
a class have necessarily suffered under 
existing law and I want them to suffer as 
little as possible in the general welfare. 
I do not want to remove all controls and 
thus create chaos and terrible suffering 
occasioned by all of these hundreds of 
thousands of evictions which I am sure 
would follow. Such a condition, I be- 
lieve, would not only cause suffering but 
would probably cause disorder. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think this may 
give us some light on it. Let us take 
this language which the chairman has 
just read to us. Go to your own town 
and select a certain block where there 
are four or five houses being rented. 
That block constitutes a rental area. 
One of your friends has a home on one 
corner of the block which is rented. I 
own a house on another corner of the 
block. Yours may be a 6-room house, 
well finished, well painted; mine is a 6- 
room house, run down. I will wager 
dollars to doughnuts you could not get 
an adjustment from the standpoint of 
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an inequity, because it would be claimed 
that my house was worth just as much 
as yours, and if you wanted an increase 
in rent I do not think you could get it 
under this language. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Ihave a feeling that 
most of the inequity and injustice caused 
by the operation of the necessary rent 
control law for the past few critical 
years has grown out of lack of adequate 
adjustments in inequities and hardship 
cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK], 
has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words, 
and I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for the purpose of 
propounding a unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. DONDERO. I could not resist 
yielding to my genial friend. 

Mr. WOLCOTI Lask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this section and 
all amendments thereto close in 7 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WOLCOTT]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] is recog- 
nized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a 
little while ago I listened with interest, 
and satisfaction, to the statement made 
by my able friend the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] that he proposed 
to offer an amendment allowing an in- 
crease in rents of 10 percent, straight 
across the board. I have an amendment 
on the desk for a 10-percent increase 
to small property owners of 10 units or 
less, exclusive of janitor or manager 
space. Perhaps I am too modest. If 
that amendment is defeated, I will vote 
for the amendment which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Bocas] for a 10-percent increase, 
straight across the board. 

The committee that brought this bill 
to the House has pleaded guilty that this 
bill is inequitable and unjust, and they 
did it by indirection. First, they say that 
for 1947 small property owners shall 
have no increase in rent, but for 1948, 
next year, they are entitled to an in- 
crease of 15 percent under the provisions 
of this bill. 

The second way in which they plead 
guilty to the fact that this bill is in- 
equitable and unjust is that if anybody 
builds a house in 1947, he can have $60 
a month for a five-room house, while 
his neighbor, with the same space ex- 
actly and the same modern conveni- 
ences, now under rent contro’ and get- 
ting $30 a month, can have no increase. 
Row oen you justify such a situation as 
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Somebody has expressed a great fear 
that if rent control is terminated we 
would have many evictions in this coun- 
try. There would not be many evictions 
if a fair and just rent was established 
between the property owner and the 
tenant. 

One thing more. What would a 10- 
percent increase amount to on $30 a 
month rent? It amounts to $3 per 
month. It would not absorb the increase 
in taxes alone. Taxes have increased 
nearly 40 percent since rent control was 
established. How can anyone reconcile 
the present rent level of 1941 when no- 
body denies that the maintenance of 
property has increased between 70 and 
80 percent since rent control was estab- 
lished? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The ventleman does 
not believe that real-estate taxes have 
increased 40 percent, does he? 

Mr. DONDERO. Very nearly that. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I mean real-estate 
taxes. 

Mr. DONDERO. Nearly that much. I 
have tax receipts presented to me from 
some areas showing that the increase 
has been nearly that much. 

Mr. SROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman desires to help that class of peo- 
ple which has been discriminated against 
in this bill, it is entirely correct that this 
bill does not give any relief to that class 
of people. That class of people under 
present law has received an upward in- 
crease of only three-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent—3,670 out of 16 000.000 renters. 

Mr DONDERO. And there are more 
than 15,000,000 peopl^ in that class. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Now they 
say they want an amendment in there, 
they want the word “shall” substituted 
for the word “may.” The word “shall” 
is no stronger than the word “may” in 
the hands of an unsympathetic admin- 
istrator. The word “shall” does not give 
relief to the class of people under con- 
sideration. ~ 

Mr. DONDERO. That would not give 
relief if we depend upon the adminis- 
tration of this act for relief of the small- ` 
property owners, because they will get 
none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired; 
all time on this section has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TERMINATION OF RENT CONTROL UNDER 

EMERGENCY PRICE CONTROL ACT OF 1942 

Sec. 203. After the effective date of this 
title, no maximum rents shall be established 
or maintained under the authority of the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, with respect to any housing 
accommodations. 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a very high 
regard for the chairman of our com- 
mittee. He is capable, he is industrious, 
and he is sincere, but I think in this 
particular instance the ‘mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse. 

I voted with reservations and misgiv- 
ings and some regret to report this bill. 
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I voted for it because of the alterna- 
tives: Either rent control would be dis- 
continued on June 30 or we would have 
this bill which would continue it to 
March 31, 1948. I am not one of those 
who believes that we can do away with 
rent control at the present time. 

I believe there is an emergency, and 
the courts place a high regard on the 
findings of fact in a legislative body and 
will not go behind them. We have said 
there is an emergency in this case, and 
there is. Ten million men have been 
away. We have had to figh a war. All 
of our energy and our industry was used 
in fighting that war and homes were not 
built. Now these men are coming home. 
This is the biggest question that can 
present itself to the American people. 
“House” does not mean shelter. It 
Means a home; it means comfort and 
the satisfaction of our citizens. That is 
the greatest force against subversive ac- 
tivities, because none of them are born 
in the home. It is the very pillar of our 


- Republic and when the American people 


have not sufficient homes you weaken 
the very structure of our Government. 
It is a great question. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this 
bill will do what it proposes to do. You 
do not like regimentation, you do not 
like control, but the profit system is al- 
most as strong as the desire for self- 
preservation. Men are going to build 
things from which they trank they will 
realize the greatest profit. The home 
is not always the most profitable invest- 
ment. It is a stable investment and a 
good investment, but men, particularly 
in these times when there is plenty of 
money and great opportunity, will chan- 
nel their materials into other fields and 
they will not build homes. That, it 
seems to me, is obvious. 

How can you make under our free in- 
stitutions a man build any kind of a 
structure that he does not desire to 
build? The only way is by the alloca- 
tion and priority of materials and in 
consideration of those materials he 
promises to build a certain character of 
structure. That is out of this bill. 
Allocations and priorities are gone. 
You may say that is regimentation. 
Well, maybe it is, but it is temporary 
regimentation for a very meritorious 
purpose. 

Then we come to the question of con- 
trolling rents. It has been demon- 
strated that a weak price-control bill is 
worse than no price-control bill at all 
and a weak rent-control bill will be worse 
than no rent-control bill. If you are 
going to control prices on rents you must 
control them adequately and entirely. 
This bill does not do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be alowed to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee adopted a straight across the 
board increase of rents of 10 percent. 
Then after long deliberation it revoked 
that decision and in lieu of that was 
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placed the amendment that gives the 
landlord, if he can persuade the tenant 
to agree to it, after the effective date of 
this act and before March 31 a 15 per- 
ceni increase in a lease that will expire 
on or after December 31, 1948. I agree 
that many landlords are entitled to an 
increase. It is not a one-way street. I 
agree there is nothing so fine as justice 
to be done to the rich and the poor, the 
weak and the strong. But what is that 
amendment going to do? The hard land- 
lord is going to say to his tenant: I 
want you to agree to an increase of 15 
percent. If you do not agree to it, very 
shortly these controls will be off rents 
and I am going to give you all the traffic 
will bear.” What is the tenant going to 
do? The tenant will say: “Why, of 
course, I will do that.” If the tenant 
does not say that, it is going to create a 
strained relationship between the land- 
lord and tenant. 

Then, as I read the bill, if that first 
lease expires or is forfeited, the landlord 
can make any increase he pleases. Now, 
you cannot shut your eyes to the fact 
that there is a lack of housing in Ameri- 
ca, everybody knows it, and when there 
is that condition a landlord who has no 
regard for his tenant can impose what 
conditions he may see fit upon the ten- 
ant. But, the good landlord will not do 
that.. So, this is not a bill having to do 
just between landlord and tenant or to 
take care of the hardship cases and to 
help the hardship cases. Many landlords 
are fine people, but there are some men 
who get the tenants in their toils in that 
respect and just give him all they can. 
Those are some of the things that this act 
does. 

Another thing, instead of taking the 
responsibility ourselves we pass the buck 
to our great hard-working and over- 
burdened President and tell him to de- 
cide whether or not it should continue 
after December 31. That is a legislative 
function and that is a legislative duty 
that is our responsibility, and I do not 
think that ought to be in the bill. I 
think we ought to decide when these 
controls should cease. I do not think 
there is any doubt that the same condi- 
tions that exist now will exist on March 
31, and I am not so much enamored of 
statistics. I know the conditions that 
exist. You know the conditions that 
exist. There is a shortage of housing in 
America, and every man who has had 
an opportunity to observe conditions 
knows that. I do not care what these 
statistics show or that there may here 
and there be an increase of housing over 
the demand. Wherever there is, the 
controls may be taken off even under this 
bill. But where those conditions exist 
these controls ought to continue until 
normal conditions somewhat return, not 
only for the benefit of the veteran. The 
veteran is not a segregated class of the 
American citizens. The veteran has not 
an interest different from the rest of the 
people of America. Prosperity and hap- 
piness are shared by all the people and 
we should be interested in the welfare 
of all the people, including the veterans. 
z think that we ought to consider this 

I am going to vote to recommit this 
bill in the hope that a bill may come out 
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of the committee that will serve the pur- 
pose we desire to achieve. The proper 
solution of the housing problem is not 
only of the greatest importance to our 
people now, but to future generations. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keating: On 
page 13, line 2, after line 2 and before line 
3, insert: 

“On the termination of rent control all 
records and other data used or held in con- 
nection with the establishment and main- 
tenance of maximum rents by the depart- 
ment or agency designated pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 (a) and all predecessor agencies 
shall, on request, be delivered without reim- 
bursement to the proper officials or any State 
or local subdivision of government that may 
be charged with the duty of administering a 
rent- control program in any State or local 
subdivision of government to which such 
records and data may be applicable.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Speaking only for 
myself, may I say to the gentleman that 
as far as I am concerned there is no ob- 
jection to the gentleman’s amendment 
if I understand it correctly, that the rec- 
ords are turned over to a State upon 
request of the State, upon the termina- 
tion of the Federal rent control. 

Mr. KEATING. That is right, in 
those States which still have a rent- 
control program? This amendment is 
offered for a twofold purpose: First, in 
order to have the records covering all 
properties in their State in the hands of 
those who may need them for adminis- 
trative purposes if rent control should 
continue in a particular State; and also 
to serve another purpose. If these rec- 
ords are in the hands of the States, it 
may prevent the Office of Temporary 
Control or some other agency from 
coming in and asking us for a couple of 
million dollars to write a history of what 
they have been doing. If they do not 
have the records they cannot engage in 
that boondoggling operation at the tax- 
Payers’ expense. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
give the House the number of States 
that have rent control? 

Mr. KEATING. I am not able to do 
that. I know that my State has, and 


Minnesota, but I am not familiar with 


all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RENT CONTROL UNDER THIS TITLE 

Sec. 204. (a) The President shall designate 
the head of a department or agency of the 
Government, other than the Office of Price 
Administration or any other temporary 
agency, to administer the powers, functions, 
and duties under this title. 

(b) During the period beginning on the 
effective date of this title and ending on the 
date this title ceases to be in effect, no person 
shall demand, accept, or receive any rent for 
the use or occupancy of any controlled hous- 
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ing accommodations greater than the maxi- 
mum rent established under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and in effect with respect thereto 
on the date this title takes effect: Provided, 
however, That the head of the department 
or agency designated pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall, by reguiation or order, make such 
adjustments in such maximum rents as may 
be necessary to correct inequities or to 
further carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this title: And provided further, That in 
any case in which a tenant and landlord, 
prior to March 31, 1948, enter into a valid 
written lease in good faith with respect to 
any housing accommodations for which a 
maximum rent is in effect under this section 
and such lease takes effect after the effective 
date of this title and expires on or after 
December 31, 1948, and if a true and duly 
executed copy of such lease is filed, within 
15 days after the date of execution of such 
lease, with the head of the department or 
agency designated pursuant to section 204 
(a), the maximum rent for such housing ac- 
commodations shall be, as of the date such 
lease takes effect, that which is mutually 
agreed hetween the tenant and landlord in 
such lease if it does not represent an increase 
of more than 15 percent over the maximum 
rent which would othervise apply under 
this section; and such maximum rent shall 
not thereafter be subject to modification by 
any regulation or order issued under the pro- 
visions of this title. No housing accommo- 
dations for which a maximum rent s estab- 
lished by a lease pursuant to the provisions 
of this proviso shall be subject. on or after 
the date such lease takes effect, to any max- 
imum rent established or maintained under 
other provisions of this section. 

(c) The head of the department or agency 
designated pursuant to subsection (a) is here- 
by authorized and directed to remove any 
or all maximum rents before this title ceases 
to be in effect, in any defense-rental area if 
in his judgment the need for continuing 
maximum rents in such area is no longer re- 
quired due to sufficient construction of new 
housing accommodations or when the de- 
mand for rental housing accommodations 
has been otherwise reasonably met. 

(d) The head of the department or agency 
designated pursuant to subsection (a) is au- 
thorized to issue such regulations and or- 
ders, consistent with the provisions of this 
title, as he may deem necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 

(e) On or before December 15, 1947, the 
President shall make a determination, and 
shall declare by Proclamation, whether the 
controls authorized under this title should 
or should not be continued beyond Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. Such determination, together 
with the current facts and reasons for such 
determination, shall be certified to the Con- 
gress and copies thereof filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House, 
If the President détermines that the controls 
authorized under this title should not be con- 
tinued then such controls shall cease to be 
in effect on December 31, 1947 If the Presi- 
dent determines, and by Proclamation de- 
clares, that the controls authorized under 
this title should be continued beyond De- 
cember 31, 1947, in order to carry out the 
policy declared in section 201, then the provi- 
sions of this title shall cease to be in effect 
on March 31, 1948, 


Mr. DONDERO (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of section 204 be dispensed with 
and that the section be open to amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLETCHER: On 
page 13, line 22, strike out “prior to March 
31, 1948.” and insert in the lieu thereof “on 
or before December 31, 1947,"; and on page 
15, line 8, after “(e)” strike out the remain- 
der of the subsection and insert in lieu 
thereof, The provisions of this title shall 
cease to be in effect on December 31, 1947.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the committee, I am con- 
vinced that the only final and completely 
fair way to end rent contro] is to termi- 
nate it as soon as practicable. I have 
listened to the comments of the other 
members of the committee with a great 
deal of interest. I do not want to ques- 
tion their integrity but I do want to say 
that there were many, many instances 
where men appeared before our commit- 
tee and gave testimony to the effect that 
rent contro] could very properly be ended 
right now. I refer to Mr. Carr, of the 
Nationa} Association of Home Builders, 
Arthur Binns, of the National Home and 
Property Owners Foundation; -George 
West, of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce; Herbert Nelson, of the Na- 
tional Realty Board; and a great many 
others that I can recall. 

Of course, there is a shortage in. hous- 
ing, everyone will agree to that, but I do 
say there is not a nationa] emergency. 
I have voted for all of these amendments 
which have been offered which would 


terminate rent control on June 30, and 


I shal] continue to vote that way. 

However, I can see there is a very defi- 
nite cleavage here. There are some who 
feel that would be too abrupt. I am in- 
clined to think that possibly there is 
some wisdom to a short period before 
which rent control should be terminated. 
I feel also there are certain provisions 
in this bill which will give an orderly 
termination. I refer to an amendment 
which I had the privilege of offering in 
committee which makes it possible by 
voluntary agreement between tenant and 
landlord that the two parties can agree 
to a lease which will carry through De- 
cember 31, 1948, and the lease will be 
binding on an increase of rents not to 
exceed 15 percent. 

I believe the indications are that a 
great many tenants and landlords will 
get together and voluntarily to all in- 
tents and purposes decontrol a great 
many units and that by December 31, 
1947, we will have a problem which will 
be quite simple and there will not be this 
great clamor for extended controls at 
that time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, the 
amendment which the gentleman offers 
leaves the responsibility entirely in the 
Congress and we say in this bill that rent 
controls shall positively end on Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And there will be 
stricken from the bill the language 
which, as it has been expressed, in pass- 
ing the buck to the President and lets 


Chairman, 
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the President determine whether or not 
rent contro] shall run from December 31, 
1947, to March 31, 1948. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
puts it squarely up to the Congress and 
the people by his amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman from 
Michigan is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, this bil’ ends rent con- 
trol on December 31, 1947, with only one 
proviso, and that is the big proviso. I 
want to call your attention to it if you 
have not already come upon it. It says 
where the President by proclamation 
filed with the House and Senate shows 
that there is an affirmative need for the 
extension of rent control, rent control 
may be extended to March 31, 1948. 

Gentlemen, I am unalterably opposed 
to this Congress giving legislative powers 
to the President. I feel we must stop 
passing the buck. We should face this 
issue squarely. It has been shown that 
itis not a partisan matter. A great many 
of my friends on the Democratic side of 
the aisle are ready to vote for the final 
termination of rent control, but they do 
feel that possibly June 30 is a little 
abrupt. Why give the President an op- 
portunity to extend rent control if you 
want toseeitend? You and I know that 
as of December 31, 1947, there will be an 
extension of rent control under the plan 
which we now have in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, I merely want to point out to 
the Committee that we want to get along 
with this bill. I understand we are going 
to finish the bill tonight. Of course, I 
do not object to the gentleman proceed- 
ing for three additional minutes, but I 
think we should have in mind that if we 


are going to finish tonight we will not 


be able to take longer than the time pro- 
vided under the rules of the House, and 
that hereafter objection should be made 
to any extension of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield. 

Mr. SPENCE As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it takes away 
from the President the discretion of con- 
tinuing rent control. I am heartily in 
favor of that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. SPENCE. I do not think we ought 
to pass the Fuck or pass the legislative 
responsibility to the President. I think 
we ought to assume that responsibility, 
and I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man. It will only become a political 
football in the 1948 elections. I have 
a feeling that this Congress has to stand 
up and be counted and stop passing the 
buck. I think we have got to have the 
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courage to set free the property owners 
of this country. Even if you are against 
this bill, I say if you want June 30 as 
the date and you propose to vote against 
the bill, I believe by all means that in 
the perfeetion of the bill we should pass 
the amendment which will definitely end 
and terminate rent control as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. FLETCH- 
ER] has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the Senate is sending over a 
message on the deficiency bill, and for 
that reason I move that the Committee 
do now rise. I think I should inform 
the Members that the Committee will 
resume its sitting immediately after the 
message is received. 

Sy move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill, H. R. 3203, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 2849) entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on th disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2157) entitled “An act to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of the courts, to regulate 
actions arising under certain laws of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2849. An act making appropriations 
t supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes. 


HOUSING AND RENT CONTROLS 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3203. 

The motion was agreed to 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3203, with 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
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offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monroney to 
the amendment offered by Mr. FLETCHER: 
Strike out “December 31, 1947,” and insert 
“March 31, 1948.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mi. Chairman, I 
will take only a minute. I agree with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
FLETCHER] against the delegation of au- 
thority to the President, on his finding 
alone, to continue rent control. 

I think the Republican Party is on 
solid ground against the designation of 
this legislative authority to the President 
in this case. But I want to call attention 
to the fact that you are going t? take 
grave chances by discontinuing rent con- 
trol abruptly on December 31 while the 
Congress is not in session and can do 
nothing about continuing it, even though 
they might find need for its continuance. 
My amendment merely tries to give us 
enough time after we return to resurvey 
the situation so that action can be taken 
by Congress, if needed. But to discon- 
tinue it on the 31st of December, when 
the Congress is not here—the Congress 
will not return until the 6th of Janu- 
ary—ana rent control has been dead far 
6 or 7, days, you will create a chaotic 
situation. So I think at this time we 
should try to avoid that. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Of course, I agree with 
the gentleman to this extent—that the 
Congress should not be passing legisla- 
tion back to the President of the United 
States, but the Congress will be in ses- 
sion on June 36 of this year. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; it will. That 
is true. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Then, why not let this 
bill go along until June 30 and see what 
happens? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I may say to my 
friend that our past policy of waiting on 
price control last year until June 30 gave 
us the highest level of consumer's prices 
in history. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite odd that 
when the Clerk was reading the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia I thought it was my amendment 
because it was the same, word for word, 
I therefore think it is a very important 
amendment. The reason I believe it is 
important is because I represent the 
largest district in the United States, with 
over a million people. There are more 
tenants in that district than in any other 
district in the United States, and I be- 
lieve I can speak for a district which has a 
large number of renters. In other words, 
if there is any head being put on the po- 
litical block I am placing mine on it right 
now because I truly believe that if I have 
to return to Congress because of an in- 
justice to any segment of our population 
I would rather stay home, for I would 
not be at ease here at any time during 
the remainder of my term in Congress. 
When, however, my constituents write 
me—and they write by the thousands, I 
say by the thousands—concerning this 
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matter, so much so that I virtually had to 
have a form letter printed, thousands of 
them, I reply promptly giving them my 
opinion. I sign each letter but in those 
letters I tell them that I believe that 
Congress, which was responsible for the 
condition which now exists, should give 
the people a reasonable time in which to 
release themselves from that position, 
and a reasonable time, of course, would 
not be 1 month and could.not be 2 
months; but I tell them that I believe that 
if we put an end to controls by not later 
than the end of the year the various 
States would have an ample opportunity 
to pass laws to take care of their local 
situations; and giving them that much 
advance notice we could not have any- 
one saying we turned any tenants out in 
the middle of winter. I would not be in 
accord with such action. From now un- 
til the end of the year every State ought 
to be able to take care of its local prob- 
lems. I therefore believe that is the time 
we should fix as our limit. 

With respect to the matter of the Pres- 
ident, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
those who believe they are doing some- 
thing clever politically may be in the 
same position Goliath was when he went 
out to meet David. I do not believe I 
need tell you what happened, but you 
may find that Goliath is going to meet 
a David again when you try to place that 
responsibility on the shoulders of the 
President. I think it is entirely wrong 
and I do not believe you should do that. 
I believe you should place the limit at 
December 31 and leave it there, without 
trying to shift your responsibility on the 
theory that Congress will not be in 
session. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. At the risk of meet- 
ing the gentleman’s Goliath, may I ask 
the gentleman if he does not feel that 
the factual situation in November or 
December of this year may be such that 
it would cause less hardship to end 
these controls at the end of March than 
at the end of December in the middle of 
winter? 

Mr. OWENS. You are a part of the 
Goliath of which I spoke. I believe I 
have just answered your question by 
saying that the various States will have 
sufficient time to adjust their local situ- 
ations. We are the Congress and we 
should act like a Congress, and stop dele- 
gating our legislation prerogatives to 
others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the section under con- 
sideration is 204 (a). It reads: 

The President shall designate the head of a 
department or agency of Government other 
than the Office of Price Administration or 
any other temporary agency. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit that it is in 
evidence on all sides, it seems to be uni- 
versally admitted, that the OPA, which 
had control of rent ceilings, was a co- 
lossal blunder and a maladministration 
from start to finish. I do not believe 
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there was any more obnoxious, unpopular 
bureau among all our many bad Federal 
bureaus, and yet Mrs. Roosevelt on April 
30, 1946, in her syndicated column en- 
titled “My Day” said: 

It has been a long fight to place the econ- 
omy of our country in the hands of the 
Government. 


She censured all Members of Congress 
for criticizing Mr. Bowles, then Stabili- 
zation Director, and Mr. Porter, then 
OPA Administrator. She said that un- 
less the people would come to the rescue 
of those bureaucrats the bureaucrats 
were likely to be defeated by the Repre- 
sentatives of the people in Congress. 

Mr, Chairman, we have heard much 
said about changing this to another bu- 
reau or another administrator, In other 
words, just take the group because they 
are trained in this Gestapo method of 
administration and put them under some 
other head. A rose smells just as sweet 
by whatever name it is called. 

I want to suggest to you that everyone 
admits the administration has been bad, 
yet all the indications are that we shall 
have the same group in control, that is, 
at our level, maybe not at the President’s 
level, We have no confidence in the pres- 
ent group of personnel and the transfer 
will not help the situation. 

The present law and this act is unfair, 
confiscatory, discriminatory, and is not 
in any sense an American approach to 
the problem. 

We have no complaints, if you will no- 
tize, from towns and cities where they 
do net have rent control ir, force, 
Somebody said, “Well, that is because 
there is no congestion there.” Think for 
yourselves. There is not a town or a 
city in the country to speak of where 
there is no rent control but what the 
occupancy is at a higher level and at a 
higher percentage than it is where you do 
have rent control. We do not have it 
on the farms and we do not have it in 
commercial buildings, and in industrial 
sections. 

As the father of four sons and one 
son-in-law, all veterans of World War 
II, I think I know how the veteran feels. 

I want to call your attention further 
to the fact that I have made a canvass of 
the veterans of World War II. I polled 
the adjutants and the commanders and 
the service officers of every post of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and the Ameri- 
can Legion in my district, and they are 
against this. As an example of the views 
of many veterans of my district I quote 
the following letter which I just received 
from Mr. George J. Overmyer, com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of Tulsa Post, No. 577: 

OVERMYER-PERRAM GLASS Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., April 28, 1947. 
Hon, GEORGE SCHWABE, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 7 

Dran Mr. Schwann: M y is it that one 
class of citizen is singled out for one of 
the worst cases of injustice and discrimina- 
tion ever to be visited upon any group of 
citizens of any nation, including totalitarian 
ones. 

I am referring to the continued imposi- 
tion of rent control on a certain class only; 
and within a certain class, too. This rent 
control is the most vicious discrimination 
ever perpetrated. Only a portion of land- 
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lords are subject to rent control. Those 
whose money is invested in office buildings 
or commercial buildings (mostly big capital- 
ists or insurance companies by the way), 
have no restrictions whatever upon their 
rental property, Other landlords whose 


residential rental property lies outside cer- 


tain areas also have no restrictions what- 
ever upon their property. 

How do those advocates of rent control 
figure this can be constitutional when it is 
so flagrantly discriminatory, not only be- 
tween landlords and other classes of citizens, 
but discriminatory as between different 
classes of landlords themselves? To say it 
is constitutional is rank hypocrisy. It denies 
that fundamental right of any American— 
“equal justice under law.” 

I notice that the House and Senate com- 
mittees have both refused to permit or rec- 
ommend a blanket raise in rents despite the 
fact that the second round of wage increases 
is now underway; and despite the fact Con- 
gress has seen fit to raise the salaries of 
Congressmen themselves. Every landlord 
under rent control has taken a big reduc- 
tion in his rental income because the rent 
dollar he is now getting is worth only about 
70 cents or less as compared with the dollar 
at the time he rented his property. Not 
only that but the situation is worsened 
because the cost of hiring plumbers is now 
almost twice what it was when he rented 
the property, also plasterers, and capenters, 
and painters. Other maintenance costs have 
gone up 60 percent. 

Those whose life’s savings is in residential 
property in rent control areas are getting 
the rawest deal ever handed out by any leg- 
islative body of any nation. The war is over, 
so why doesn't Congress please let up on 
those who sacrificed all during the war 
financially as compared with other groups, 
except servicemen? Now our tenants thumb 
their noses at us when we ask for possession 
of our property in order to place it in decent 
condition after their misuse; to try to sell 
it in order to put the sorely needed funds 
into a new business. I’m sure you will vote 
against extension of rent contro] because I 
know your aversion of these Government 
controls; therefore, I hope you will persuade 
others to vote against its extension. 

Yours very truly, 
GEORGE J, OVERMYER. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know as we 
should be so greatly concerned about 
whether the President does or does not 
continue rent controls by Executive 
order beyond December 31. You are 
delegating to him the authority to ter- 
minate rent controls at any time he sees 
fit by Executive order. Now, we are just 
meeting a situation which might develop 
in the dead of next winter. He must 
make an affirmative finding if he con- 
tinues rent controls, and must find the 
necessity for doing so. He must find, 
make a determination, and issue a proc- 
lamation which must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives giving 
his reason for finding that it is necessary 
for rent controls to be continued. 

Now, you do not give him carte blanche 
authority to continue rent controls for 
an indefinite period of time. We put a 
limitation on here March 31,1948. Why 
do we do that? Is the Congress going 
to be in session on December 31, 1947? 
I do not think we will be in session on 
December 31, 1947. I do have in mind 
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that on December 31 of almost every year 
it gets mighty cold up here in the North, 
and people do not like to sit out on side- 
walks because they have been evicted 
from their property. The Congress will 
not be in session to prevent that condi- 
tion, and I do not want to take the re- 
sponsibility for even one mother and a 
little baby sitting out on a snow bank 
after the Ist of January because nobody 
in the Government was given authority 
to adjust the situation which made it 
possible. Do you want to take the re- 
sponsibility for that? 

Now, if you want to do the job other- 
wise, if you have any qualms of conscience 
about giving the President authority to 
continue these controls for a matter of 
90 days, then you should vote to con- 


‘tinue controls until March 31, 1948. 


From the remarks made here by some 
Members you would think we were setting 
up a permanent agency for the perma- 
nent control of rents, but have in mind 
that this is just a temporary arrange- 
ment. If it has been other than tempo- 
rary since 1942. it is because this Congress 
acted in the matter, and we can act again 
in the matter in any way we see fit. 
They say that we have no assurance that 
the controls will come off on March 31, 
1948. Of course, we have no assurance 
that any of us are going to be here, but 
we do have assurance that if we are here 
under the rules of this House we can act 
to continue them or not just as we please. 
So, all of this talk about whether we have 
ahy assurance or not, whether controls 
are going to be continued, depends on 
the action which we ourselves take next 
year. 

Now, I think in the interest of the pub- 
lic welfare we should either continue 
these controls until March 31 next year 
or we should give the President the au- 
thority to continue them on a finding of 
fact that it is necessary beyond December 
31. That is the only sensible, humane 
way to act, and I think both of the 
amendments should be defeated and the 
bill left as it is as a happy compromise 
of a very difficult situation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York, Mr. Gwinn, to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
California, Mr. FLETCHER: Page 15, line 8, 
strike out line 8 and all down to and includ- 
ing line 22 and insert in lieu thereof the 


words “The controls authorized under this 
title shall expire October 1, 1947.” 


Mr. GWINN of New York. . Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not going to cure this short- 


age of space until we begin to move. Our 
economy requires mobility. We have not 
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moved for 5 years. The people of this 
country now are just as anxious to move 
into other houses that are already built 
as they were to get rid of OPA in April 
last year. We Republicans did not take 
the lead then. We left it to the Presi- 
dent, and he took the credit. We have 
a diamond-studded horseshoe here. The 
people want to move, not into new houses 
which they cannot build with the labor- 
istic monopoly, but into some of the 
38,000,000 houses we now have. 

The people know that there are 800,000 
houses surplus now lived in by one per- 
son. They know that the wife has died 
or the husband has died, and the sur- 
vivor lives on there. Why? He cannot 
move. The people know, or should know, 
that we have 10,000,000 houses or living 
units that are occupied by two persons. 
That is a surplus of nearly 2,000,000 
houses occupied by two persons. This 
means that the husband and wife, with 
the children gone to school or married, 
continue to live in their old houses. So 
we have a total of 2,800,000 old units 
available for those in need if we could 
only move. But we cannot move. The 
low-income group, the veterans, the 
young growing families could move into 
some of these old one- and two-tenant 
houses. These old tenants will normally 
move into rented rooms or smaller space. 
That is how freedom cures our ills. Con- 
trol worsens every situation. 

October 1 is the moving date for most 
people. We have new jobs but we can- 
not move. We have new employment in 
other places but we cannot move from 
where we are. 

The other evil thing that is upon us is 
the cry from the people, especially the 
low-income group, saying, “Oh, god- 
state, you are managing our houses but 
we cannot move. Then, godstate, build 
us new houses.” Build new houses, with 
the laboristic prices that are so high that 
half the families cannot even contem- 
plate building new houses? Even if we 
have this rent control eliminated as of 
March 31 we cannot look to new houses 
for relief. We must look to the adjust- 
ments in the spaces we have. 

Finally, while it is true that we have 
a shortage of houses, we have an in- 
crease per person of 9 percent in the 
rooms that we have. Instead of having 
1.45 rooms per person, as we had in 1940, 
we now have 1.58 rooms per person. Let 
us make people free to adjust the space 
we have to their needs as a free economy 
alone can provide. We will move into 
the places we have as we move into old 
automobiles, waiting for the prices of 
the new ones to come down so we can 
buy them. Let us have the courage of 
our faith in freedom. The people want 
it. They are in rebellion against petty 
Government compulsions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn] 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gwinn of New 
York) there were—ayes 55, noes 114. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FLETCHER) 
there were—ayes 65, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On 
page 13, line 21, after word “title”, strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph down 
to and including line 18 on page 14. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
section referred to was offered originally 
and is included in the bill and has since 
been referred to as the hidden clause in 
title II which permits a voluntary ar- 
rangement between landlord and tenant 
for a 15-percent rent increase. May I 
quote from the minority report that once 
such a lease is entered into the housing 
accommodations covered by the lease are 
forever after decontrolled? This provi- 
sion has a certain surface plausibility 
for it can be argued that tenants will 
benefit by exchanging fear of decontrol 
after December 31, 1947, or March 31, 
1948, with resulting skyrocketing of 
rentals, for the certainty that they will 
have if they agree to this 15-percent in- 
crease in rent. 

I think that this section is outright 
subterfuge, that it gives to the landlord 
a club over the tenant in that if he does 
not enter into this agreement, which is 
tantamount to a 15-percent across-the- 
board increase and that on and after 
December 31, 1947, you can vision what 
the situation will be so far as the rela- 
tionship between landlord and tenant is 
concerned. It is either 15 percent now 
or any amount after that particular pe- 
riod. I think this is outright duress and 
coercion and is playing on the fears of 
the tenant. I think it should be stricken 
out. I ask you to support my amend- 


‘ment to strike it out. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that on 
page 19 and page 20 under “Eviction 
of Tenants” you will find that the land- 
lord can tell this tenant, “If you do not 
sign this lease for a 15-percent in- 
crease,”—the terms of the lease are not 
set forth here and the landlord will write 
the terms of the lease—he can remove 
the tenant and take the property for 
his own use; he can remove the tenant 
and sell the property, or he can remove 
him to alter or remodel the building. 
He can give any one of these reasons and 
he can tell the tenant, “If you do not 
give me a 15-percent increase I will have 
you removed for one of these purposes.” 


will 
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The tenant would not have a chance. 
It means a 15-percent increase right 
straight across the board. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUCHANAN] has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONRONEY. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. This would not 
preclude an amendment to the original 
Fletcher amendment? This would mean 
that amendments could be offered to the 
original language in the bill? I mean 
the language in the bill which incorpo- 
rated the Fletcher amendment. Only 
the Buchanan amendment will be af- 
fected by the request. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, people from all parts of the 
United States come to California. I 
cannot say that I blame them, for—with 
due apologies to Florida—I believe Cali- 
fornia is the very best place in which 
to live. 

A great many of those who come to 
California are people who have sold their 
farms or business and have a small 
amount of capital. They are older peo- 
ple. They put their funds into small 
homes for rental or into a four-apart- 
ment building—sometimes living in one 
unit and using the rents of the other 
three for enough income to get along in 
simple comfort. They join the former 
small property owners of the State. All 
of them are deserving of every consid- 
eration. 

The small property landlord in south- 
ern California has had and is having a 
hard time of it. His every expense has 
gone up. His taxes have been increased, 

Some of these landlords, even though 
they came to California with ample funds 
for their old age, are having a very diffi- 
cult time to get enough income to keep 
their houses habitable and to live. 

I have many letters from tenants who 
state that they are not paying enough 
rent to give their landlords a square deal. 
They ask a change of law so as to permit 
them to do so. 

I want to protect the widow, the pen- 
sioner, the so-called little man, and I 
recognize the need of rent controls for 
some months more, but I do believe that 
when tenant and landlord agree on 
higher rates—up to 15 percent—they 
should be allowed to do so, and I cannot 
see how this program will break rent 
control in any way. To me, to give some 
relief to the little landlord seems only 
a decent thing to do. í 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel there is probably 
no more simple part of this bill, no part 
more easily understood, nor more fair 
than this particular section. It simply 
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brings together the tenant and the land- 
lord in a voluntary agreement. There 
is no compuision. There may be some 
remodeling that has to be done, a room 
painted. What has happened in the 
past? Both the tenant and the land- 
lord have been driven apart by rent con- 
trol. For the first time we are offering 
them the American way of getting to- 
gether. There is nothing about this that 
is compulsory. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. BucHanan] said it 
meant a 15-percent increase. It does 
not. I will tell you it is purely a matter 
of agreement between the landlord and 
the tenant. It may mean no rent in- 
crease. I can conceive of a case where 
by painting a room or two or redeco- 
rating an apartment, the owner could 

very possibly get the tenant to sign a 

lease until December 31, 1948, at a 15- 

percent increase; or it could mean a 5- or 

10-percent increase. But that is the 
beautiful part of this amendment. 

There is no compulsion at any set per- 

centage increase. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Does not the gentle- 
man agree that this country has come 
tc a pretty pass if we have got to the 
place where two good Americans, an 
owner and a tenant, are forbidden to get 

together and arrange a mutual agree- 
ment which is satisfactory to both? 

Mr. FLETCHER. i certainly do. 

I would like to say further, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
made the statement that this means the 
decontrolling of this property. 

I wish to read at this time a memoran- 
dum by assistant counsel, Allen H. Per- 
ley, relative to that particular matter, 
and read it into the RECORD: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVi. COUNSEL, 
Washington, D. C. May 1, 1947. 

Memorandum for Mr, FLETCHER: 

In response to your inquiry, regarding my 
opinion as to the effect of the last proviso 
to section 204 (b) of the bill H. R. 3203, I 
do not read it as providing for decontrol 
of housing accommodations except in the 
limited sense that it provides a method by 
which, through mutual agreement between 
a landlord and tenant, the maximum rent 
for particular accommodations may be in- 
creased to an amount not more than 15 per- 
cent above that which would otherwise apply. 

In my opinion the maximum rent fixed by 
the lease becomes, for purposes of title II 
of the bill, the maximu a rent for the housing 
accommodations, and will continue to be the 
maximum rent for such accommodations dur- 

` ing the life of rent control, even if there 
is a change of tenancy. 

Also, as I read the proviso, it does not pre- 
vent the prohibition and enforcement pro- 
visions of title II from operating in the case 
of the particular housing accommodations 
where the maximum rent fixed by the lease 
is not observed. 

ALLEN H. PERLEY, 
Assistant Counsel. 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. This may be a minor 
point, but I have had letters from 12 
tenants who state that they would like 
to pay more rent because they realize 
that the landlord is not receiving suf- 
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ficient money for his property, and ask- 
ing that this provision be put in some 
control bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. I have had 
dozens and dozens of letters from ten- 
ants and landlords after they saw this 
proviso stating that they felt it was the 
only basis on which they could get 
together. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Buck] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
identical amendment at the Clerk’s desk. 
I therefore rise in support of the Bu- 
chanan amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, make no mistake 
about it, unless the Buchanan amend- 
ment is adopted rentals in the city of 
New York and in every other city of 
America where a housing shortage exists 
will increase by 15 percent within a 
month after the President signs this bill. 

I, of course, am speaking for the city 
of New York which embraces some 
8,000,000 people and which has the larg- 
est concentration of people whe rent 
their homes of any city in the country. 
Due to our land values and to the nature 
of our housing it is simply impossible for 
housing to catch up with demand before 
December 31, 1948. There is serious 
housing shortage in the city today. I 
had a letter only recently from a man 
who spent 2% years in a Japanese prison 
camp, who married following his dis- 
charge, whose wife is expecting a baby 
in the near future and who has been un- 
able to find any housing on Staten Is- 
land or in nearby Manhattan despite a 
6 months’ search. 

To say that this 15-percent increase is 
voluntary is a ghastly joke. Where there 
are no surplus housing accommodations 
available the landlord will say to the 
tenant: “I want you to sign this lease or 
else”; and the tenant, unwilling to face 
the certainty of ouster by December 31, 
1948, will take pen in hand and sign the 
lease with the 15-percent increase. 
Thereby inflation is served. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I prefer to continue my 
statement. 

Some say that this provision in the 
bill is a cushion against still greater rent 
rises with the expiration of rent control. 
I say that the means by which that 
should be met would be for the States 
to enact rent-control laws similar to 
those of the State of New York. Speak- 
ing again from the standpoint of New 
York, it would be far better for Federal 
rent control to end immediately, thus 
permitting the State law to take over, 
than to subject New Yorkers to the 15- 
3 merease enacted into law by this 


I urge all who want to prevent rents 
from increasing 15 percent to vote in 
favor of the Buchanan amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I invite the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
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landlord will be in a perfect bargaining 
position because he can tell the tenant: 
If he does not sign, why, first, he will use 
the place for himself, he wants it for 
his own use; second, or that he has a 
purchaser and wants the property for 
that reason; or third, he wants to alter 
or repair the building. He has a num- 
ber of different reasons either of which 
he can use to force the tenant into sign- 
ing the lease. 

Mr. BUCK. There is no bargaining 
whatever. The landlord is absolutely 
in the driver’s seat. In every city the 
landlord will get his 15-percent increase. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman will 
agree that this increase will in effect be 
a straight-across-the-board increase? 

Mr. BUCK. It will be an across-the- 
board increase in every city where a 
housing shortage exists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BUCHANAN? 
there were—ayes 49, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Monnonery: On 
Page 14, line 13, after the period, strike out 
the balance of line 13 and all of lines 14 
to 18 and insert: “Housing accommodations 
for which a maximum rent is established by 
a lease, pursuant to the provisions of this 
proviso, shall be subject to former maximum 
rent ceiling rates in case of premature termi- 
nation of such lease, or may be re-leased 
under the limitations of this proviso, upon 
mutual agreement of landlord and tenant, 
at a rate not in excess of the maximum rent 
which could have been provided for by the 
original lease made under this proviso.” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is an attempt to clarify what has proven 
to be quite a misunderstanding as to how 
the so-called Fletcher 15-percent lease 
provision will work. Many authorities 
who have studied this bill claim that 
once the 15-percent lease is entered into 
that house is then forever decontrolled. 

In an effort to avoid evasion of the 
idea of this 15-percent lease agreement 
by phony lease arrangements, thereby 
decontrolling that property or that 
apartment forever, this proviso merely 
spells out that if the lease does not run to 
its termination or as long as rent control 
is in effect, that if the lease is voided by 
mutual agreement of landlord and ten- 
ant, the property goes back to its pre- 
vious ceiling, or, if the landlord and 
tenant wish to sign up a new lease, then 
it is at the 15-percent provision above 
the former original ceiling. 

I would like to say that I cannot agree 
with many of my friends who have 
severely condemned the lease provision. 
I think that it is an effort to begin the 
renegotiations between landlord and ten- 
ant; that it will not provide a blanket 
15-percent increase across the board, but 
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will only provide for an increase where 
a tenant wishes to agree with his land- 
lord for a 15-percent increase in ex- 
change for security after the end of 
price control. 

I think there are benefits that flow 
both ways, and I do not think you have 
to regard the landlord and tenant as 
mortal enemies and that the Govern- 
ment must always stand between them, 
I think they should be permitted to bar- 
gain on a lease arrangement. 

But I do want to make it crystal clear 
that if you provide for this 15-percent 
increase that landlords not be permitted 
to make a lease and then void it to take 
their house out from under control of all 
rentals. 

I would like to see if the majority mem- 
bers of the committee would accept this 
provision, to clarify the section against 
such evasion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In effect what the 
amendment does, when you have nego- 
tiated a 15-percent lease on a voluntary 
basis, mutually between landlord and 
tenant, and if that lease for some reason 
or other is disturbed, it takes the prop- 
erty back to the rent ceiling it had prior 
to the increase of 5, 10, and 15 percent, 
or whatever it was. 

My point is this, that where a prop- 
erty has met the test of landlord and 
tenant, where two people have in an hon- 
orable way gotten together that this 
property is worth so much in its present 
condition, I do not see any reason why 
the »roperty should then revert back to 
its former natural rent because, after all, 
it may be that the apartment needed 
painting, the apartment needed remodel- 
ing, and that was the consideration for 
the increase in the rent. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the gen- 
tleman then admits that the house will be 
out from under future rent control. 
What I am trying to do is to see it revert 
to it: original ceiling, or if a tenant is 
willing to sign a new lease, then he pays 
only the 15 percent from the original ceil- 
ing again. I think the Fletcher provi- 
sion distinctly needs this help to make it 
fair and to prevent evasion through 
phony lease arrangements. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendment was rejected, 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REDDEN: On 
page 15, line 22, after the period, insert “Pro- 
vided the governing body of any county, city, 
or town muy in their discretion terminate 
rent control earlier by a finding that the 
necesrity therefor no longer exists.” 


Mr. REDDEN Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the Committee, this amend- 
ment does one thing. It takes the right 
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of rent control or the privilege of rent 
control back to the people of the munici- 
palities affected thereby; in other words, 
they are the people that ought to know 
more about it than anybody who might 
be attempting to administer it in Wash- 
ington. They are the people who gov- 
ern your city or your county and they are 
the people who ought to have the knowl- 
edge of conditions existing with respect 
to the necessity for rent control. 

If this amendment is passed, the gov- 
erning body can find as a fact that what- 
ever conditions did exist necessitating 
rent control no longer exist, and there- 
fore terminate rent control earlier than 
March 31, 1948. I think that is where it 
ought to be. I ask you to support this 
amendment and let the governing au- 
thorities, the municipalities, say when 
rent control ought to terminate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. REDDEN) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 85. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WOLCOTT 
and Mr. REDDEN. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
129, noes 84. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DONDERO: On 
page 13, line 16, after the colon insert Pro- 
vided, however, That an increase of 10 per- 
cent on existing rent is hereby authorized on 
all residential buildings consisting of 10 
dwelling units or less, exclusive of janitor or 
management space.” 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to take the 5 minutes because 
I explained this amendment a short 
while ago and I think it speaks for itself. 
I make no pretense in saying to the Com- 
mittee that 10 percent in no way equalizes 
the disparity now existing between the 
income of property and the expense of 
maintaining property. The amendment 
is offered to bring some relief to small 
property owners. You will notice it is 
limited to 10 residential units or less. 
That includes the income bungalow or 
the income type of property of one, two, 
or three dwelling units, but not exceed- 
ing 10. I cannot possibly foresee any- 
body objecting to this amendment when 
it is admitted on this floor that the main- 
tenance of property has increased about 
80 percent since rent control was estab- 
lished. How can anybody object to par- 
tial relief extended to small property 
owners to help them preserve their life 
savings and safeguard their modest in- 
come? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I wonder, 
if this amendment is adopted, if the Ad- 
ministrator would say in all of these cases 
of inequities, that this is the maximum; 
that Congress has fixed a maximum of 
10 percent, and no more will be granted. 
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The gentleman knows as well as I do 
that there are many cases where 10 per- 
cent will not meet the disparity. Let 
me give you one example. In a town in 
my district the taxes alone between 1946 
and 1947 have increased 40 percent. 
Take a property with an assessed value 
of $5,000, rented at $30 a month. The 
tax increase alone on that property is 
$8 a month this year. Ten percent would 
not help him very much. 

Mr. DONDERO. I admit that, yet I 
am trying to bring some relief to a seg- 
ment of our people who have been penal- 
ized for being thrifty and self-sustaining. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted. 
I have stated before today that taxes 
throughout the Nation have increased 
nearly 40 percent since rent control was 
established. How can anybody deny to 
these people at least partial justice and 
equity? 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DONDERO, Yes: I yield. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. I would 
gladly support the amendment. It gives 
them a little something, but I am afraid 
it will mean a freezing of all increases, 
regardless of the inequities involved. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Has the gentleman 
any idea how many housing units this 
would affect? Has the gentleman any 
figures on that, as to the number of 
housing units that will be affected 
throughout the country? 

Mr. DONDERO. No, I have not. Iam 
trying to provide some relief to small 
property owners by giving them at least 
10 percent. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I desire to 
say to the gentleman that those witnesses 
who appeared before the committee said 
we should show some consideration to 
this class of people, and they all ask for 
a 10-percent raise. They say, just like 
the gentleman from Michigan has stated, 
that that is not enough, but certainly if 
we are going to take off the ceiling on 
everything else, we ought to show some 
consideration to the little man. They all 
say this will be just a gesture, but we 
ought to do something for them. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is only a small 
gesture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] 
has expired. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent to revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment attempts to remedy some of 
the obvious injustices of a legislative 
and economic maverick. A 10-percent 
blanket increase has inequities, but it 
does represent a measure of justice to 
the people who have their savings in 
rental property. 
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There has been some loose talk about 
intellectual honesty on this bill. In the 
last 4 years we, as Members of Congress, 
have raised our pay 50 percent presum- 
ably because of increased costs. 

If there is someone who can explain to 
me how we can raise our own pay 50 
percent, and yet say to the people who 
have their savings in property in this 
country, “You are entitled to no relief be- 
cause of increased costs,” I hope they will 
come around to me after this session and 
explain it carefully, because I am afraid 
I will have a hard time understanding 
that kind of acrobatics. 

We had a great many witnesses before 
the committee. Perhaps the most valu- 
able testimony we had was from the 
American Legion housing committee. 

An American Legion housing commit- 
tee went all over America studying this 
problem. They came before us and fa- 
vored a 10-percent across-the-board in- 
crease on rents. Thus the American Le- 
gion went on record for a 10-percent 
blanket increase. 

Let me show you the socialistic aspect 
of this situation in the minute or so I 
have remaining. Over in Europe Com- 
munists come up to a little fellow who 
has invested his savings in a cow. They 
take his cow and may give him some 
kind of phony money, but they take his 
cow. They lead it away and his invest- 
ment is gone. In this country under rent 
control the Government of the United 
States is saying by its actions to the small 
property owner, the frugal person who 
has put his life savings in a rental house, 
“We will not confiscate your property 
outright. We will but take it away from 
you over a period of years by fixing rents 
under which you will lose your invest- 
ment.” That moves toward communism 
by the silk-glove route, with drawing- 
room finesse. It certainly has no place 
in a Congress that wants to give a square 
deal to the frugal people who have placed 
their savings in rental properties. 

I hope this amendment, a gesture of 
fairness to property investors, is passed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Buck] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
this amendment on two grounds: No. 1, 
it is inflationary; we are deliberately im- 
plementing the upward spiral of the cost 
of living. No. 2, I do not feel that land- 
lords generally have been doing so badly. 
They no longer have the vacancy prob- 
lem for which they normally allow 10 
percent of their gross. Again, interest 
rates have come down substantially in 
the last dozen years and property can be 
carried for very much less than formerly. 
Furthermore, the bill already provides 
that in the event of inequity the Admin- 
istrator shall make appropriate adjust- 
ments. 

I feel that it is not a proper function of 
this Congress to contribute to the infla- 
tionary spiral by direct action. 
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I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The - gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, what we want to do is to give jus- 
tice to all groups. We have seen now the 
placing in this bill of a provision that 
those who build new houses from now on 
will not have any ceilings, nor will those 
who refused to give shelter in 1945 or 
1946; nor is there any limit on ceilings 
to those who are able to increase the 
accommodation of the present building 
by erecting a little partition and making 
one more room. All these people are out 
from under the ceiling, and the sky is 
the limit. 

In addition to that we have all the 
hotels now out from under ceilings. Fur- 
thermore on a lot of apartment houses 
there will be no ceilings under this provi- 
sion, those housing accommodations in 
any establishment which is commonly 
known as a hotel in the community in 
which it is located which are occupied by 
persons who are provided customary 
hotel service such as maid service, fur- 
nishing linen, and so forth, telephone 
and desk service, will be exempted. 
Therefore it will leave a little helpless 
group for which we have done nothing. 

This 15-percent amendment on which 
the landlord and tenant are supposed to 
agree will not be workable. They will 
never agree and you know it as well as I 
do. A 10-percent across-the-board raise 
means something to that group of peo- 
ple, confined principally to the little fel- 
low, not benefited by the bill. Certainly 
we want to make some gesture to this 
class. Practically all the witnesses who 
testified said that the increase in the 
cost of living, in taxes, and on building 
materials for repairs had gone up so 
much since the freeze date that certainly 
some raise should be given to these peo- 
ple who have practically nothing except 
a small home to rent. In view of the fact 
that almost half of the population will 
not be under a ceiling, it is nothing but 
fair that we should raise the rent for the 
small fellow to help defray a part of this 
increased cost since the freeze date. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan should be adopted in 
order to give justice to a class of people, 
many of whom are receiving barely 
enough to repair their homes and pay the 
taxes imposed on them. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the pending 
amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Worcorr]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment very obviously should be de- 
feated. A long time ago when we were 
considering this matter and milling over 
the relief which might be given landlords, 
it was suggested that we increase the 
rates horizontally 10 percent. This ap- 
pealed to some Members until we found 
that we would have to at least date the 
base period back to the time when rent 
controls were put on to make it at all 
equitable, because in many of these 
apartments adjustments have already 
been made. In units of 10 or less many 
have gotten adjustments, the same kind 
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of adjustments which you seek to make 
here in order to correct an inequity. 

The thing you have to be careful of 
is that you do not create just as many 
hardships by this amendment as you seek 
to correct and if you do create a hard- 
ship by this amendment what machinery 
is there in the law for the expeditious 
review of a petition on the part of a ten- 
ant for relief of this hardship? None 
whatsoever. He cannot sue the land- 
lord and he cannot sue the Government. 
There is no machinery set up for the 
alleviation of those hardships, so you 
cannot do this equitably and fairly un- 
less you set up some machinery for the 
expeditious relief of the hardships which 
might be created by it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. What assurance 
have the people of this country that they 
will get any equitable adjustment? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that all of the deficiengies in this 
law are administrative, not legislative, 
This Congress cannot administer the 
law. Under the system of government we 
have, the Executive has the responsibility 
of administering the law in accordance 
with the intent of the Congress. We say 
in this declaration of intent that hard- 
ship cases shall be corrected. We can- 
not administer the law. We have no way 
of knowing whether 10 percent is going 
to create more hardships than it seeks 
to correct. The gentleman cannot give 
me any figures on the number that will 
be affected by this, either on the nega- 
tive or positive side. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered b” the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. DONDERO]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 104, noes 127. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and che Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Worcorr 
and Mr. DONDERO. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 135. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrterp: On 
page 14, line 11, after the seraicolon, strike out 
the »alance of the paragraph and insert the 
following: “And provided further, That such 
leases under this secticn shall apply to a 
maximum of four rental units owned by any 
landlord.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mi. Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot agree upon a limi- 
tation of debate on all the remaining 
amendments. I understand there are 
eight of them. I also understand that 
most of the controversial amendments 
have been disposed of. For that reason, 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
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that the balance of the bill be considered 
as read and that all debate on the bill 
and all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. How many amend- 
ments are on the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eleven altogether. 
Some of these amendments may be sim- 
ilar to others, and the Chair cannot tell 
how many other amendments will be of- 
fered. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I hate to object to a 
request of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, but I know there is one very im- 
portant amendment on the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr BUSBEY. I object, Mr. Shairman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the balance of the bill be con- 
sidered as read and that all debate on 
the bil! and all amendments thereto close 
at 6:45. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that it is not in order 
to move to dispense with the reading of 
the bill. If it cannot be done by unani- 
mous consent, it cannot be done at all. 
It is not in order to move to dispense 
with the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi insist on the point 
of order? 

Mr. RANKIN. Ido, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that debate on the bill and all 
amendments thereto close ai 6:45 p. m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Wotcort]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as having been 
read. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the bill must be 
read. Somebody must know what is 
in it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as having been 
read. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the request is not 
in order, and I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the time that has just been 
taken out of my 5 minutes I may have 5 
minutes in the event that “ reed it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Of course, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
understands that it was not my purpose 
to take the gentleman off his feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize it is getting late. I will try not 
to take too much time. 
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I have offered this amendment to strike 
out from line 11, the balance of the 
section at the top of page 14. This 
amendment accomplishes the following 
purpose. 

It insures that the 15-percent rent 
raise to the landlord from the original 
signer of the lease will be guaranteed. 
It also provides that the property shall 
not be rented for more than 15 percent 
above the present rate for the duration 
of rent control. That is the first pur- 
pose which it is designed to accomplish. 
It applies to the landlord holding up to 
four rental units and allows him to ob- 
tain this 15 percent which is already 
provided for in the bill. We have heard 
a great deal of talk on the floor about 
the small landlord. This is your oppor- 
tunity to help the small landlord who 
depends on his rent to take care of his 
livelihood. It assures that the small 
landlord owning up to four units of 
rental property will be allowed to have 
the 15-percent raise. In the name of 
the small landlord, I appeal to you to 
support this amendment. 

Mr. OWENS. You are to be compli- 
mented on this amendment because this 
strikes at the crux of the whole problem. 
Those are the people who have suffered 
the greatest. t 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. The people who really need the 
help, and I agree that a great many of 
them do need help, are the small veople 
who have labored a lifetime to acquire 
three or four pieces of rental property 
and who are depending upon this income 
to pay their grocery bill and other ex- 
penses. Those are the people who are 
more entitled to the raise than anybody. 

The language which I have asked to 
be inserted in the bill guarantees the 
small landlord that he will get his 15- 
percent raise. That applies to the land- 
lords who own four rental units. 

The amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO] 
applied to 10 units and gave them a 10- 
percent raise. This ‘provides a guar- 
antee of a 15-percent raise and applies 
to landlords owning four units or less. 
It protects the public against over-all 
raises by the mass rental agencies who 
have hundreds of rental units. 

This is an attempt to improve a bill 
which I fear cannot be made workable. 

Unless clarifying amendments are 
adopted, I shall vote to recommit this 
legislative monstrosity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demandec by Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
there were—ayes 64, noes 86. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, a pref- 
erential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state the motion. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rivers) 
there were—ayes 45, noes 131. 

So the motion was rejected. 
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Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Kan- 
sas: On page 13, line 16, just before the 
colon insert a comma and the words, “except 
that where the real-estate taxes levied 
against such housing accommodations have 
been increased since such maximum rent 
was established or are increased during the 
effective period of this title, the maximum 
rent shall be subject to an automatic up- 
ward adjustment by the landlord not in 
excess of the amount necessary to offset 
such tax increase for the future period cov- 
ered thereby.” 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not take much of the time of 
the committee, but I believe this is an 
amendment which can be accepted. 

Not long ago the committee declined 
to accept an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO], because there was some question 
that perhaps a 10-percent straight 
across-the-board raise in rentals might 
freeze rentals. The amendment which 
I have offered provides that if there has 
been a raise in the levy of real-estate 
taxes since the maximum rental was 
fixed, the landlord may, in his discretion, 
raise the rent by an automatic upward 
adjustment not in excess of the amount 
necessary to offset such tax increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this par- 
ticular raise on the part of the landlord 
is one that is just, that it is fair, that 
it cannot be considered to allow some in- 
crease in fraud, but one which every 
landlord is entitled to if he has had an 
increase of his taxes. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve the gentleman has a good amend- 
ment. If we had better administration 
of the rent-control law that would take 
advantage of the opportunities in the 
present law where we could recognize 
these hardship cases then we would not 
have all this turmoil on the floor of the 
House today. 

In the State of Massachusetts this 
year some of the tax rates are going 
up as high as $10 on a thousand. or an 
increase of 20 to 30 percent. If, as I 
say, the administrators under the pres- 
ent law would recognize those hardship 
cases there would not be this turmoil 
on the floor of the House today. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. 

I wish to say to the Committee that 
from a survey recently made in 170 
groups from 59 cities embracing 24 States 
it shows that taxation on the buildings 
covered by the study have increased a 
minimum of 20 percent since the institu- 
tion of rent control. The increase has 
been 50 percent in some of the cities. 
The highest increase reported in any of 
the cities was 116 percent. 

This is the increase which the gen- 
tleman said a moment ago should have 
been permitted if the administration of 
this law had been properly carried cut, 
but which has not been allowed in the 
past. If this is permitted the rent in- 
crease allowed the landlords will not be 
10 percent, or 15 percent, or 20 percent, 
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it will be the fixed amount by which his 
tax levy has been increased, a basic sub- 
stantial figure to which no one can 
object. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. Does not the gentle- 
man think that is one reason why we 
should turn it back to the municipali- 
ties or those agencies which are raising 
the taxes, for instance? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I do not quite 
agree that we should turn it back to the 
municipalities. 

Mr. POULSON. They are the ones 
who raised the taxes. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I believe that 
would cause more trouble than the gen- 
tleman might think. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve this particular amendment is a good 
one. I therefore hope the Committee 
will adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. BATES of ~‘assachusetts. Mr. 
. J rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I understand that all de- 
bate on the bill closes at 6:45. There are 
about 10 amendments at the desk. Has 
there been any agreement or arrange- 
ment as to the division of the time 
amongst those who have amendments to 
offer? 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no ar- 
eee whatever as to dividing the 

me. 

Mr. KLEIN. What happens to those 
who have amendments pending but no 
chance to argue them? 

The CHAIRMAN. Those who offer 
any amendment after 6:45 will not have 
an opportunity to debate the amendment 
but the amendment will be voted on. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Is it not the 
practice for the Chair to recognize only 
those who have amendments at the desk 
rather than those who do not have 
amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is what the 
Chair expects to do, but it is not the 
province of the Chair to be arbitrary. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment at the desk. The 
chairman of the committee stated that 
he thought all controversial amendments 
had been disposed of. I do not consider 
my amendment free from controversy. 
I would like to have 1 or 2 minutes to dis- 
cuss my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may 
state that the Chair understands the 
gentlewoman’s amendment applies to 
striking out the whole title and that 
would properly come after the bill had 
been read. A request to dispense with 
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further reading of the bill was dispensed 
with so the bill must be read. This being 
the case the gentlewoman’s amendment 
could not be in order until after the bill 
is read. 

LIr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Cork] because I be- 
lieve the time has come when hardship 
cases ought to be given some recognition. 
The great difficulty up to the present 
time is that we have, for the most part, 
political boards determining questions 
involving the flexible provisions of the 
law. These cases involving hardship 
should be determined and given con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Chairman, under the present law 
there are flexible provisions that permit 
the administrators of the law to recog- 
nize hardship cases where there are un- 
usual expenses involved in the admin- 
istration of the property, In the bill we 
are today considering there is provision 
also for adjustments in maximum rents 
which can be made where it is necessary 
to correct inequities. May I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency this question: In view of 
the fact that we have substantial in- 
creases in tax rates and the tax bills all 
over the country and in every commu- 
nity, whether or not in his opinion in the 
administration of the law as now pro- 
posed by the committee these excessive 
increases in tax rates and the tax bill 
can be considered inequities? I would 
like to ask the gentleman, What is his 
interpretation of the bill and those provi- 
sions? 

Mr. WOLCOTT, If the gentleman 
had asked me if I thought an inequity 
would be created under those circum- 
stances I would answer in the affirma- 
tive, because I have already stated hat 
I thought where the income from the 
rented property is not sufficient to re- 
flect the cost of maintaii ing the prop- 
erty, plus a reasonable return on the 
investment, an inequity existed and 
should be corrected. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Unfor- 
tunately, in the administration of the 
act up to the present time those prin- 
ciples have not been recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all those 
having amendments at the Clerk’s desk 
may be recognized for 2 minutes and that 
those in opposition to the several amend- 
ments may be recognized for 2 minutes 
within the time previously agreed upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas (Mr. COLE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 14, after line 18, add a new section to 
read as follows: 
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“In view of the desperate housing situa- 
tion the American people deserve our sym- 
pathy.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Doucras: On 
page 9, ine 19, strike out all of title II and 
insert: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended, and all regulat ons, orders, and 
regulrements thereunder, insofar as rents 
are concerned, shall be continued until June 
30, 1948. 7 

“No general increase in rents shall be 
granted under authority of that act except 
as may be required under the provisions of 
section 2 (b) thereof.” 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I have asked 
to strike out all of title II and to put in 
its place an amendment to continue the 
control of rents, as we ha e them now, 
for another year. In the face of the ris- 
ing cost of living and in the face of the 
most acute housing shortage in the his- 
tory of our country, to do away with rent 
controls, as this bill proposed even before 
it was amended, is to invite the American 
people to the dizzy waltz of inflation. 

The distinguished chairmar of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
said that he did not want to be respon- 
sible for one picture appearing in one 
paper of a mother with her little child in 
her arms sitting in the street—evicted 
from her home—with nowhere to go. I 
say that this bill, if passed, guarantees 
that there will be thousands of mothers 
in the streets—evicted from their living 
quarters—with their children in their 
arms—and with nowhere to go. 

This bill legalizes blackjacking; this 
bill legalizes the use of fear to obtain 
higher rents; this bill legalizes decon- 
trols; this bill guarantees that rents will 
skyrocket; this bill guarantees that there 
will be no rent control. This program 
legalizes evictions. 

We either believe we need rent con- 
trols or we do not. We should stand 
up and be counted. 

We are concerned over the rising cost 
of living or we are not. We should stand 
up and be counted. 

I hope that this House will vote for my 
amendment. 

I hope that this House will vote for the 
millions of men, women, and children 
who need their protection today. 

The CHAIRMAN The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from California. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mrs. Doveras) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 195. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MacKinnon: 
On page 20, line 13, after the comma strike 
out “and” and insert “that the altering or 
remodeling is reasonably necessary to protect 
and conserve the housing accommodations 
and cannot practicably be done with the ten- 
ant in occupancy, and that the landlord.” 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Although I think 
the gentleman’s amendment goes to the 
good faith of the transaction and that it 
is covered in the first sentence, I do 
think perhaps the gentleman spells it 
out a little more completely. As far as I 
am concerned, the language is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I am glad to have the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MacKinnon}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VAIL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VarL: 

On page 13. line 16, after the colon, insert 
the following: “Provided, That the head of 
the department or agency designated pur- 
suant to subsection (a) shall authorize an 
increase of 10 percent, effective on and after 
the effective date of this title, in the max- 
imum rent in effect on that date for all 
controlled housing accommodations in all 
defense rental areas.” 

And strike out the second proviso of sec- 
tion 204 (b) beginning on page 13, line 21, 
after the colon through page 14, line 18, and 
change the colon to a period on page 13, 
line 21 


Mr. VAIL, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment affords a measure of relief from 
the punitive provisions of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 in their 
application to investors providing hous- 
ing to others who by choice or necessity 
elect to rent rather than to own. This 
amendment is also intended as a substi- 
tute for the provision for 15 percent 
maximum increase by agreement be- 
tween landlord and tenant, which can 
only serve to accentuate inequities if suc- 
cessful and create rancor and resentment 
if unsuccessful 

When the Government arbitrarily es- 
tablished in 1942 a ceiling on existing 
rents, it also assumed the implied obli- 
gation to protect the investor in housing 
facilities from losses through mounting 
costs. Either costs should have been 
frozen or normal net earnings assured 
through subsidy, but no such provision 
was made and no action for relief has 
been taken, and through the years 1942, 
1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, and thus far in 1947 
each succeeding year has brought with 
it increased costs and added hardship to 
investors in a vital public service. 

News of the failure of the committee 
to provide adequate consideration in the 
reported bill for relief of the situation 
came to me, and I believe to you as well, 
as a severe shock. It seems to me that 
the issue here is more far-reaching than 
the proposed amendment itself. We, of 
the Congress, are on trial to determine 
whether we are legislating for right and 
for equity or if we intend to follow the 
philosophy of subordinating those fac- 
tors to political expediency—to the sac- 
rifice of fairness to minorities in the 
quest for votes from large numerical 
groups, * 

No other minority group providing a 
vital service to the public has been so 
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punished. Through sharp wage and ma- 
terial increases already low net rental 
incomes of 1942 have been in effect con- 
fiscated by Government decree to a point 
where extension of normal services to 
tenants is jeopardized. Through the war 
years and up to the present time labor 
and materials have not been available 
and properties could not be maintained 
by normal repairs. Investors are now 
faced by major cumulative repair cost 
without income from which they may be 
met. The landlord has borne the burden 
of sacrifice long enough—he is entitled to 
relief now—not sometime in the indefi- 
nite future. The 10-percent across-the- 
board increase in rents can only serve to 
alleviate, not cure completely, a distress- 
ing and discriminatory condition. It 
must be remembered that the landlord’s 
dollar, too, buys less today than in 1942. 

Not only do the landlords appeal to you 
for justice and fair play, but the right- 
thinking tenants of the country—and 
they are the majority—support their 
plea in the knowledge that the cause is 
just. The House has achieved a splendid 
record to this date and it is my hope 
that its action upon this amendment will 
be such as to fully establish the confi- 
dence of the American public in its in- 
tent to hew firmly to the cause of justice 
let the chips fali where they may. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. VAIL}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On page 
14, line 18, insert the following: “This pro- 
viso shall not apply with respect to housing 
accommodations constructed with priority 
ratings or under specific authorization from 
the United States or any agency thereof for 
which the rent has been approved by the 
United States or any agency thereof in con- 
nection with the granting of such priority 
rating or such authorization.” 


M:. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, since I 
am not too concerned about getting a 
statement in the Recorp for home con- 
sumption, I do not think I will even use 
all of my 2 minutes. I do want to ex- 
plain, however, just what this amend- 
ment is proposed todo. Its purpose is to 
prevent the accentuation of certain fla- 
grant inequities that now exist. 

I do not know whether in your districts 
you have the same situation that I have. 
But during the war we had a great many 
defense rental housing projects con- 
structed. The rents for those projects 
were not fixed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, but they were fixed by the 
agency which granted the priority which 
enabled them to construct those projects. 
In every case the rents in those projects 
are far in excess of rents for comparable 
properties owned by private individuals 
locally and which properties were con- 
structed prior to the beginning of the 
war. There is no justice in a man hav- 
ing property on one side of the street 
getting twice as much rent as a man with 
comparable property on the other side of 
the street. 

I hope the Committee will approve this 
amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harpy) there 
were—ayes 53, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr/JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, which is at the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: 

On page 20, line 20, at the end of section 
209, insert “Provided, however, That any 
court of competent jurisdiction may stay any 
proceeding or action hy virtue of paragraphs 
2, 3, or 4 of this section, or any order, judg- 
ment, or decree of eviction issued therein for 
a period of not to exceed 6 months if the 
tenant for good cause shown is unable to 


vacate such controlled housing accommoda- 
tion,” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment gives the courts power to 
stay eviction in a case in which eviction 
is permitted under this act for acts that 
the tenant has nothing to do with; that 
is, in the case where a landlord seeks 
the tenant’s premises because he has 
sold the building or because he wants to 
move into it himself or beeause he wants 
to remodel it. My amendment gives 
the tenant enough time to find new 
quarters in those circumstances and does 
not leave it to State laws alone. The 
figures show that an enormous shift has 
taken place in the country from rental 
to ownership occupancy. The shift is 
from 41 percent owner occupied in 1940 
to 51 percent owner occupied in 1946 of 
the aggregate number of rental units in 
the country and shows that this amend- 
ment is essential. As you are going to 
stop a galloping inflation by keeping a 
roof on rentals without an across-the- 
board increase, you should also take this 
additional precaution regarding repos- 
session of premises in the event of sales 
or for personal occupancy of the land- 
lord, and give the tenant added protec- 
tion in those cases. I believe the courts 
of New York will do their best in such 
cases, but it is a very useful safeguard 
to have it in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 16, noes 136. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for debate 
has expired. 

Are there any further amendments to 
section 204? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RECOVERY OF DAMAGES BY TENANTS 

Sec. 205. Any person who demands, accepts, 
or receives any payment of ent in excess 
of the maximum rent prescribed under sec- 
tion 204 (b) shall be liable to the person 
from whom he demands, accepts, or receives 
such payment, for reasonable attorney's fees 
and costs as determined by the court, plus 
liquidated damages in the amount of (1) $50, 
or (2) three times the amount by which the 
payment or payments demanded, accepted, 
or received exceed the maximum rent which 
could lawfully be demanded, accepted, or 
received, whichever in either case may be 
the greater amount: Provided, That the 
amount of such liquidated damages shall 
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be the amount of the overcharge or over- 
charges if the defendant proves that the 
violation was neither willful nor the result 
of failure to take practicable precautions 
against the occurrence of the violation. Suit 
to recover such amount may be brought in 
any Federal, State, or Territorial court of 
competent jurisdiction within 1 year after 
the date of such violation. For the purpose 
of determining the amount of liquidated 
damages to be awarded to the plaintiff in 
action brought under this section, all vio- 
lations alleged in such action which were 
committed by the defendant with respect 
to the plaintiff prior to the bringing of action 
shall be deemed to constitute one violation, 
and the amount demanded, accepted, or re- 
ceived in connection with such one viola- 
tion shall be deemed to be the aggregate 
amount demanded, accepted, or received in 
connection with all violations. A judgment 
in an action under this section shall be a 
bar to a recovery under this section in any 
other action against the same defendant on 
account of any violation with respect to the 
same plaintiff prior to the institution of the 
action in which such judgment was rendered. 


PROHIBITION AND ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 206. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to offer, solicit, demand, accept, or 
receive any rent for the use or occupancy 
of any controlied housing accommodations 
in excess of the maximum rent prescribed 
under section 204 (b). 

(b) Whenever in the judgment of the head 
of the department or agency designated pur- 
suant to section 204 (a) amy person has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any act or 
practice which constitutes or will constitute 
a violation of subsection (a) of this section, 
he may make application to any Federal, 
State, or Territorial court of competent ju- 
risdiction, for an order enjoining such act 
or practice, or for an order enforcing com- 
pliance with such subsection, and upon a 
showing by the head of such department or 
agency that such person has engaged or is 
about to engage in any such act or practice 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order shall be grant- 
ed without bond. 


MAINTENANCE OF ACTIONS FOR CERTAIN ALLEGED 
PAST VIOLATIONS 


Sec. 207. No action or proceeding, involv- 
ing any alleged violation of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 188, issued under the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as amended, 
shall be maintained in any court, or judg- 
ment thereon executed or otherwise pro- 
ceeded on, if a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion has found, or by opinion has declared, 
that the person alleged to have committed 
such violation acted in good faith and that 
application to such person of the “actual 
delivery” provisions of such regulation would 
result or has resulted in extreme hardship. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 208. (a) There are hereby transferred 
to the head of the department or agency 
designated pursuant to section 204 (a), (1) 
all records, property, or other data of the 
Office of Price Administration and/or the 
Office of Temporary Controls used or held 
in connection with the establishment and 
maintenance of maximum rents; (2) so much 
of the unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, or other funds available for use 
by the Office of Temporary Controls in the 
establishment and maintenance of rents as 
the Director of the Budget shall determine; 
and (3) such of the personnel employed by 
the Office of Temporary Controls in connec- 
tion with the establishment or maintenance 
of maximum rents as the head of the de- 
partment or agency designated pursuant to 
section 204 (a), subject to the approval of 
the Director of the Budget, certifies are 
needed in connection with the administra- 
tion of this title. 
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(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the department or agency designated 
pursuant to section 204 (a) such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 


EVICTION OF TENANTS 


Sec. 209. No action or proceeding to recover 
possession of any controlled housing accom- 
modations shall be maintainable by any land- 
lord against any tenant in any court, not- 
withstanding the fact that the tenant has 
no lease or that his lease has expired, so 
long as the tenant continues to pay the 
rent to which the landlord is entitled 
unless— i 

(1) under the law of the State in which 
the action or proceeding is brought the 
tenant is (A) violating the obligation of 
his tenancy (other than an obligation to 
pay rent higher than rent permitted under 
this act or an obligation to surrender pos- 
session of such housing accommodations) 
or (B) is committing a nuisance in such 
housing accommodations or using such hous- 
ing accommodations for an immoral or illegal 
purpose or for other than living or dwelling 
purposes; 

(2) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accom- 
modations for his immediate and personal 
use and occupancy as housing accommoda- 
tions; 

(3) the landlord has in good faith con- 
tracted in writing to sell the housing ac- 
commodations to a purchaser for the imme- 
diate and personal use and occupancy as 
housing accommodations by such purchaser; 

(4) the landlord seeks in good faith to 
recover possession of such housing accommo- 
dations for the immediate purpose of sub- 
stantially altering, remodeling, or demolish- 
ing them and replacing them with new con- 
struction, and has obtained such approval 
as may be required by Federal, State, or local 
law for the alterations, remodeling, or any 
construction planned: or 

(5) the housing accommodations are non- 
housekeeping, furnished housing accommo- 
dations located within a single dwelling unit 
not used as a rooming or boarding house and 
the remaining portion of which is occupied 
by the landlord or his immediate family. 


APPLICATION 

Sec. 210. ‘che provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to the several States and to 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, but shall not be applicable to the 
District of Columbia. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE 

Sec. 211. This title shall become effective 
on the first day of the first calendar month 
following the month in which this act is 
enacted. 

'TITLE [II—SEPARABILITY or Provisions 

Sec. 301. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of this act, and the 
applicability of such provision to other per- 
sons or circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. WOLCOTT (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Worcorr!? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, since 
the bili cannot be made any worse than 
it is, I withdraw my objection. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 
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Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk's 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ALMOND 

Page 20, line 22, strike out “The” pat in- 
sert “(a) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b) of this section, the.“ 

And after line 25 insert the following sub- 
section: 

“(b) Whenever the governor of any State 
advises the head cf the department or agency 
designated pursuant to section 204 (a), 
hereinafter referred to as the admintstra- 
tor”, that the legislaturr of such State has 
adequately provided for the establishment 
and maintenance of maximum rents with 
respect to housing accommodations within 
defense-rental areas in such State and of 
the date on which such State rent contro) 
will become effective, the administrator shal) 
immediately make public announcement to 
the effect that he has been so advised. At 
the same time all rent controls under this 
title with respect to housing accommoda- 
tions within such State shall be terminated 
as of the date on which State rent control 
is to become effective; an4 the administrator 


shall make available to the proper officials of 


such State any records and other informa- 
tion in his possession with respect to the 
establishment and maintenance of maximum 
rents for housing accommodations in such 
State which may be requested by such offi- 
cials. Any such records and other tnforma- 
tion shall be so made available subject to 
recall for use in carrying out the purposes of 
this title or any other law. As used in this 
subsection, the term ‘State’ means any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ALMOND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? If not, the Commit- 
tee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Jenxins of Ohio, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 3203) relative to max- 
imum rents on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public Law 
388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 200, he reported the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr, PATMAN. I am. ’ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Parman moves to recommit the bill 
H. R. 3203 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Patman) there 
were—ayes 157, noes 147. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 189, nays 197, not voting 45, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 47] 
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Nebraska changed their votes from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. O’Brien changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 205, nays 182, not voting 44. 
as follows: 


YEAS—189 
Abernethy Gary Mills 
Albert Gordon Monroney 
Allen, La Gore Morgan 
Almond Gorski Morris 
Anderson, Calif Gossett Morrison 
Andrews Ala. Granger Murdock 
Angell Grant, Ala. Murray, Tenn. 
Arnold G ry O'Brien 
Barden Gwynne. Iowa O'Toole 
Barrett Hardy Passman 
Bates. Ky Harless, Ariz Patman 
Battle Harris Peden 
Beckworth Harrison Peterson 
Blatnik rt Pfeifer 
„La. Havenner Philbin 
Bonner Hays Phillips, Calif. 
ks Hébert Phillips, Tenn, 
Buchanan Hedrick Pickett 
Buck Heffernan Poage 
Buckley Hendricks Powell 
uffett Hoeven Preston 
Burleson Hoffman Price. Fla. 
Busbey Holifield Price, III 
Byrne, N. Y. Huber Priest 
Cannon Hull Rabin 
Carroll Jackson, Wash. Rains 
Chapman Jarman Rankin 
Chelf Jenison Rayburn 
Clark Jensen Rayfiel 
Coffin Johnson, Okla. Redden 
Cole, Mo. Johnson, Tex. Rizley 
Colmer Jones. Ala, Rockwell 
Combs Jones. N. C. Rogers. Fla 
Cooper Karsten, Mo Rooney 
Courtney Kee Russell 
Cox Kelley Sabath 
Cravens Kennedy Sasscer 
Crosser Keogh Schwabe, Mo. 
Cunningham Kuday Short 
18 King Sikes 
Davis. Ga. Kirwan Smathers 
Davis, Tenn. Klein Smith, Va 
Dawson, III. Lane Somers 
Deane Lanham Spence 
Delan Larcade Stanley 
Dingell Lea Stefan 
Dolliver LeCompte Stigler 
Domengeaux Lemke Teague 
Donohue Lesinski Thomas, Tex. 
Dorn Lucas Thomason 
Doughton Lusk Trimble 
Douglas Lyle Vail 
Durham Lynch Walter 
Eberharter McCormack Wheeler 
Elliott McMillan. S. C. Whitten 
Engle, Calif, Madden Whittington 
vins Mahon Williams 
Fallon Mansfield, Wilson. Tex. 
Feighan Mont Winstead 
Fernandez Marcantonio Wood 
Fisher Martin. Iowa Worley 
Flannagan Meade. Md. Zimmerman 
Fogarty Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
NAYS—197 
Allen, Calif, Boggs, Del. Case, N. J. 
Andersen, Bolton Case, S. Dak. 
H. Carl Boykin Chadwick 
Andresen, Bradley, Calif. Chenoweth 
August Bradley, Mich. Chiperfield 
Arends Bramblett Church 
Auchincioss Brehm Clason 
nta Brophy Clevenger 
Bates. Mass. Brown, Ga. Cole, Kans. 
Beall Brown, Ohio Cole, N. Y. 
Bell Bryson Cooley 
Bender Burke Corbett 
Bennett, Mich. Butler Cotton 
Bennett, Mo. Byrnes, Wis. Coudert 
Bishop Camp Crawford 
Blackney Canfield Crow 


Dague Jones, Ohio Riehlman 
Dawson, Utah Jones, Wash. Riley 
Devit Jonkman Rivers 
D'Ewart Kean Robertson 
Dondero Kearney Robsion 
Drewry Kearns Rogers, Mass, 
Elsaesser Keating Rohrbough 
Elston Keefe Ross 
Engel, Mich. Kerr Sadlak 
Fellows Kersten, Wis. Sadowski 
Fenton Kunkel St. George 
Fletcher Landis Sanborn 
Folger Latham Schwabe, Okla. 
Foote LeFevre Scoblick 
Fulton Lewis Scott. Hardie 
Gamble Lodge Scott, 
Gathings Love Hugh D.. Jr. 
Gavin McConnell Scrivner 
Gearhart McCowen Seely-Brown 
Gillette McDonough Shafer 
Gillie McDowell Simpson, III. 
Goff McGarvey Simpson, Pa. 
Goodwin McGregor Smith, Kans. 
Graham McMahon Smith. Maine 
Grant, Ind McMillen, Tl. Smith. Ohio 
Griffiths MacKinnon Smith. Wis. 
Gwinn, N Y Mathews Snyder 
Hagen Meyer Springer 
Hate Michener Stevenson 
Hall, Miller, Conn Stockman 

Edwin Arthur Miller, Md. Stratton 
Hall, Miller, Nebr. Taber 

Leonard W. Muhlenberg Talle 
Halleck Mundt Tayior 
Hand Murray. Wis. Thomas, N. J. 
Harness, Ind Nodar Tibbott 
Heselton Norblad Tollefson 
Hess O'Hara Towe 
Hill O'Konski Twyman 
Hinshaw Owens Van Zandt 
Hobbs Pace Vorys 
Holmes Patterson Vursell 
Hope joeser Wadsworth 
Horan Potts Welchel 
Jackson, Calif. Poulson Wigglesworth 
Javits Ramey Wilson. Ind. 
Jenkins, Ohio Reed. III Wolcott 
Jenkins, Pa. Reed. N. Y Wolverton 
Jennings Rees Woodruff 
Johnson. Calif. Reeves Youngblood 
Johnson, III. Rich 
Johnson, Ind. Richards 

NOT VOTING—45 

Allen, III. Fuller Mansfield, Tex. 
Andrews. N. Y. Gallagher Mason 
Bake well Gerlach Meade. Ky 
Bland Gifford Mitchell 
Bloom ross Morton 
Bulwinkle Hartley Nixon 

rson Herter Norrell 
Celler Howell Norton 
Clements Judd Plumley 
Olippinger Kefauver Sarbacher 
D'Alesandro Kiiburn Sheppard 
Dirksen Knutson Sundstrom 
Eaton Macy Vinson 
Ellis Maloney Welch 
Ellsworth Manasco West 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. D'Alesandro for, with Mr. Sarbacher 
against. 

Mrs. Norton for, with Mr. Vinson against. 

Mr: Bloom for, with Mr. Maloney against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Herter against. 

Mr. Kefauver for, with Mr. Howell against., 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Judd against. 

Mr. Mansfield, of Texas, for, with Mr. Bake- 
well against. 

Mr. Clippinger for, with Mr. Sundstrom 
against. 


General pairs until further notice: 
Mr. Macy with Mr. Clements. 

Mr. Hartley with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Allen, of Illinois, with Mr. Bland. 
Mr. Kilburn with Mr. West. 

Mr. Meade, of Kentucky, with Mr. Norrell. 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Manasco. 


Messrs, Bates of Massachusetts, Bro- 
PHY, Brown of Ohio, Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN, BELL, BURKE, JOHNSON of Illinois, 
Owens, BISHOP, CHURCH, and MILLER of 


[Roll No. 48 
YEAS—205 
Allen, Calif, Gavin Muhlenberg 
Anderson, Calif Gearhart Mundt 
Arends Gillette Murray, Wis, 
Arnold Gillie Nodar 
Auchincloss Greham Norblad 
Bates, Mass. Grant, Ala. O'Brien 
Battle Grant, Ind. Pace 
Beall Gregory Patterson 
Beckworth Gross Pfeifer 
Bell Hale Phillips, Tenn. 
Bender Hall, Ploeser 
Bennett. Mich. Edwin ArthurPotts 
Biackney Hall, Poulson 
Boggs, Del. Leonard W. Priest 
Boggs. La Halleck Rains 
Bolton Hand Redden 
Boykin Hays Reed, III 
Bradley, Calif. Hébert „N. Y. 
Bramblett Heffernan Rees 
Brehm Hendricks Reeves 
Brooks Heselton Rich 
Brophy Hess Richards 
Brown, Ga. Hinshaw Riehlman 
Bryson Hobbs Riley 
Burke Holmes Rivers 
Butler Hope Robertson 
Camp Horan Robsion 
Canfield Hull Rogers. Mass. 
Cannon Jackson, Calif. Rohrbough 
Case. N. J. Jarman Rooney 
Case, S Dak Javits Ross 
Chadwick Jenkins, Ohio Russell 
Chapman Jenkins. Pa. lak 
Chelf Jennings Sadowski 
Chiperfield Johnson, Calif. Scoblick 
Clason Johnson. Ind. Scott. Hardie 
Coffin Jones. Ala. Scott. 
Cole, Kans Jones, N. C. Hugh D. Jr. 
Cole, N. Y. Jones, Wash. Seely-Brown 
Cooley Jonkman Sheppard 
Cooper Kean Simpson. Pa. 
Corbett Kearney Smathers 
Coudert Kearns Smith. Maine 
Courtney Keating Smith, Wis. 
Crow Keefe Snyder 
Dague Keogh Somers 
Davis, Ga. Kerr Springer 
Davis, Tenn. Kersten, Wis, Stevenson 
Dawson, Utah Kilday Stockman 
Deane Kunkel Stratton 
Delaney Landis Taber 
Devitt Latham Talle 
D’Ewart Taylor 
Domengeaux LeFevre Thomas. N, J. 
Doughton Lodge Thomas, Tex. 
Durham Love Thomason 
Elsaesser Lusk Tibbott 
Elston McConnell Tollefson 
Engel. Mich McDonough Towe 
Engle, Calif McDowell Twyman 
Fallon McMahon Van Zandt 
Fenton McMillen, Ill. Vorys 
Fernandez MacKinnon Wadsworth 
Fletcher Mathews Wigglesworth 
Folger Meade, Md, Wolcott 
Foote Michener * Wolverton 
Fulton Miller, Conn. Woodruff 
Gamble Miller, Md. Zimmerman 
Gary Monroney 
Gathings Morrison 
NAYS—182 

Abernethy Barrett Burleson 
Albert Bates, Ky. Busbey 
Allen, La. Bennett, Mo. Byrne, N. Y 
Almond Bishop Byrnes, Wis. 
Andersen, Blatnik Carroll 

H. Carl Bonner Chenoweth 
Andresen, Bradley, Mich. Church 

August H. Brown, Ohio Clark 
Andrews, Ala. Buchanan Clevenger 
Angell Buck Cole, Mo. 
Banta Buckley Colmer 
Barden Buffett 


Cotton Johnson, Hl. Phillips, Calif. 
Cox Johnson, Okla. Pickett 
Cravens Johnson, Tex. Poage 
Crawford Jones, Ohio Powell 
Karsten,Mo. Preston 
Cunningham Kee Price, Fla 
Kelley Price. III 
Dawson, Ul Kennedy Rabin 
Dingell King Ramey 
Dolliver Rankin 
Dondero Klein Rayburn 
Donohue Lane Rayfiel 
Dorn Lanham Rlzley 
Douglas Larcade Rockwell 
Drewry LeCompte Rogers. Fla 
Eberharter Lemke Sabath 
Elliott Lesinski St. George 
Evins Lewis Sanborn 
Feighan Lucas Sasscer 
Fellows Lyle Schwabe, Mo. 
nagan Lynch Schwabe, Okla 
y- McCormack Scrivner 
Forand McCowen Shafer 
Gof McGregor Short 
Goodwin McMillan, S.C. Sikes 
Gordon Madden Simpson. Il. 
Gore Mahon Smith. Kans. 
Gorski Maloney Smith, Ohio 
Gossett Mansfield, Smith, Va 
Granger Mont. Spence 
Griffiths Marcantonio Stanley 
Gwinn, N. Y Martin, Iowa Stefan 
Gwynne. Iowa Merrow Stigler 
Hagen Meyer ue 
Hardy Miller, Calif. Trimble 
Harless, Ariz. Miller. Nebr. Vail 
Harness, Ind. Vursell 
Harris Morgan Walter 
Harrison Morris Weichel 
Hart Murdock Wheeler 
Havenner Murray, Tenn. Whitten 
Hedrick O'Hara Whittington 
Hill O’Konski iliams 
Hoeven O'Toole Wilson. Ind 
Hoffman Owens Wilson, Tex 
Holifield Passman 
Huber Patman Wood 
Jackson, Wash. Peden Worley 
Jenison Peterson Youngblood 
Jensen Philbin 
NOT VOTING—44 
Allen, NI. Mansfield, Tex. 
Andrews, N. Y. Fuller Mason 
Bakewell Gallagher Meade. Ky 
Bland Gerlach Mitchell 
Bloom Gifford 
Bulwinkle Hartley Nixon 
Herter Norrell 
Celler Howell Norton 
Clements Judd Plumley 
Clippinger Kefauver Sarbacher 
D'Alesandro Kilburn Sundstrom 
Dirksen Knutson Vinson 
Eaton McGarvey Welch 
Ellis Macy West 
Ellsworth Manasco 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. D'Alesandro for, 
against. 

Mr. Sundstrom for, with Mr. Bloom against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Mansfield of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Sarbacher for, with Mr. Clippinger 
against. 


Additional general pairs: 

Allen of Illinois with Mr. Manasco. 
Mr. Bakewell with Mr. Vinson. 
Plumley with Mr. Norrell. 
McGarvey with Mr. Clements. 
Macy with Mr. Bland. 

Meade of Kentucky with Mr. Celler, 
Ellsworth with Mr. Fisher. 

Judd with Mr. Kefauver. 

. Howell with Mr. Bulwinkle. 
Kilburn with Mr. West. 


Messrs. Lewis, Cravens, and BRADLEY 
of Michigan changed their vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. Rooney and Gary changed 
their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, through 
an error someone else answered to my 
name. I intended to vote “yea.” 


with Mrs. Norton 


f 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the REcor and include the minority 
report on H. R. 3203. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today and include a 
letter from William J. Overmire. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and include certain excerpts and 
correspondence. 

Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include excerpts from news- 
papers. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California asked and 
was given permission to exterd his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Long Beach 
Labor News. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article by George 
Sokolsky which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald today. 

PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 

AT THIS POINT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD on a 
resolution which I introduced today. 

The SPTAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
have introduced today a resolution in 
support of legislation to immediately in- 
crease Federal wages. 

The following Members of Congress 
have joined with me in introducing 
identical bills: Mrs. Doveras, of Cali- 
fornia; Mr. CELLER, of New York; Mr. 
Huser, of Ohio; Mr. PRICE, of Illinois; Mr. 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY, of Pennsylvania; 
Mr. FRANK KARSTEN, of Missouri. 

An immediate wage increase for Fed- 
eral employees is necessary and justified 
on two major counts: 

First. The wage increase of 14 percent 
granted Federal employees in 1946, 
which was an inadequate increase at the 
time it was granted, has since then been 
more than wiped out by price rises and 
increased living costs. Federal workers’ 
real wages are lower today than they 
were a year ago, and lower than before 
the war. The relative position of Fed- 
eral wage rates, as compared with those 
in private industry, is worse today than 
in January 1946, and considerably worse 
than before the war. Wage increases 
are needed, both to offset price rises, and 
to provide equitable treatment for Fed- 
eral workers as co1ipared with workers 
in private industry. 

Second. The country is faced with 
economic recession and unemployment 
unless effective purchasing power in the 
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hands of consumers is immediately and 
substantially increased. In practical 
terms, the required ir -rease in purchas- 
ing power can now be accomplished only 
by downward price adjustments plus a 
rise in wages. The Federal Govern- 
ment, even after current staff reductions, 
will employ approximately 2.5 percent 
of the total working force of the Na- 
tion—more people than the steel in- 
dustry—and thus wage adjustments for 
Federe workers will have an important 
and salutary effect on the whole econ- 
omy. 

The type of wage increase granted 
should be designed primarily to meet 
quickly the present emergency situation. 
It should effectively ease the situation of 
workers whose living standards have 
been most sharply impaired by price rises 
and it should be distributed so as to cre- 
ate the maximum increase in consumer 
demand for goods. In line with these 
requirements an across-the-board in- 
crease of a flat sum to be added to the 
annual pay of ali employees is recom- 
mended, rather than a percentage ad- 
justment, which would probably prove 
inadequate in the lower brackets and 
would. on the other hand, tend in the 
higher brackets to increase savings 
rather than consumer purchases. Such 
legislation would not obviate the need 
for a long-range study and readjustment 
of Federal wage and salary rates. 
INCREASES REQUIRED TO OFFSET LIVING COSTS AND 

PROVIDE EQUITY WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY—A 

CHRONOLOGY OF FEDERAL WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 

SINCE 1923 

The basic law establishing wage and 
salary scale for Federal workers in the 
departmental and the field services is the 
Classification Act of 1923. The only 
major groupings of Federal employees 
not covered by this act are the employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment, whose pay rates are fixed by 
Congress under separate laws, and the 
per diem workers in navy yards, arsenals, 
and other industria) establishments, 
whose pay rates are adjusted from time 
to time by wage boards or other admin- 
istrative authority The Classification 
Act covers virtually all clerical, profes- 
sional, and administrative employees; it 
covers hospital workers, prison guards, 
custodial workers, technical and scien- 
tific employees, laboratory assistants, in- 
spectors of all kinds, and many mechani- 
cal workers and skilled tradesmen em- 
ployed in maintenance functions. 

For the past 10 years the median sal- 
ary rate for all employees covered by the 
Classification -Act of 1923 has been ap- 
proximately the salary rate for a grade 
3 clerk—CAF-3. From 1923 until 1945 
this rate remained unchanged at $1,620 
per annum. Half of all employees earned 
more and half less than this rate. In 
the following summary of adjustments 
which have been made in the Classifica- 
tion Act scale, this median employee 
who receives the CAF-3 salary rate, or its 
equivalent in the custodial or subprofes- 
sional services, is used as an example. 

1923 TO 1945 


Basic salary rates for nearly all Fed- 
eral employees remained unchanged ex- 
cept that during the depression, in 1933, 
all rates were cut 15 percent, These cuts 
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were fully restored in 1936. Minor up- 
ward adjustments in a few classes of po- 
sitions were made in 1930 and in 1942, 
raising the lowest classifications in the 
custodial service to a $1,200 minimum, 
but these laws affected only a compara- 
tively few workers; they resulted in only 
a 1-percent increase in the average Fed- 
eral salary outlay per worker. No over- 
all adjustments in salaries were made 
during the period, except for the tem- 
porary depression cut. 


1943 


In December 1942, after Federal work- 
ers’ hours had already been increased 
from 39 to 44 per week, the Congress 
passed a law permitting further in- 
creases in the workweek and granting 
Federal workers overtime pay at ap- 
proximately straight-time rates, This, 
of course, became effective in 1943. The 
workweek was then lengthened to 48 
hours per week—or 22 percent—and pay 
was increased 21.6 percent. This situa- 
tion continued until July 1945. During 
the entire war up to and after VE-day, 
Federal workers received no base-pay 
adjustments whatever. 


1945 


The Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945 
increased basic wage rates an average of 
15% percent. The increase was accom- 
plished by a sliding scale percentage ad- 
justment, giving a 20-percent increase on 
the first $1,200 of salary, a 10-percent ad- 
justment on the next $3,400 and 5 per- 
cent on any part of salary over $4,500 per 
annum. The pattern was similar to the 
methods used during the war in industry 
of dividing up an over-all 15 percent 
Little Steel formula—increase so that 
lower-paid workers received more than 
15 percent, and higher-paid employees 
less. This 1945 act also provided for pay- 
ment at true time and one-half rates for 
overtime work in excess of 40 hours per 
week, but virtually all overtime work was 
eliminated administratively within the 
first 2 months after the bill’s passage. 
On the effective date of the bill, July 1, 
1945, the BLS index was up 29 percent— 
without allowances for quality deteriora- 
tion, and so forth. Passage of this bill 
raised the median Federal salary, CAF-3, 
from $1,620 per annum to $1,902 per an- 
num, or 17 percent. 

1946 


From November 1945 until May 1946 
Congress had under consideration a bill 
to increase Federal salaries. This was 
the period of the big strikes in industry 
which finally resulted in a national pat- 
tern of wage increases of 18 ½ cents per 
hour. In May 1946, Congress passed a 
pay bill granting Federal workers in- 
creases of 14 percent or $250, whichever 
would be greater, effective July 1, 1946. 

For the median Federal worker, CAF- 
3, this meant an increase from $1,902 per 
annum to $2,168 per annum, or 13% 
cents per hour—5 cents short of the 
raises in basic industry. It brought the 
salary approximately in line with living- 
cost increases between 1939 and January 
1946, though workers did not begin to 
receive it until July. 

Thus it will be seen that between any 
given prewar date and the present—April 
1947—the median Federal salary—CAF 
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3 or equivalent—has been increased $548 
from $1,620 per annum to $2,168 per an- 
num, or 33:8 percent. The fact that 
salary increases have invariably lagged 
far behind rises in the cost of living has 
prevented most Federal workers from ac- 
cumulating savings and has forced them 
to wage a losing struggle to maintain pre- 
war living standards. Their consump- 
tion of goods has been forcibly and sub- 
stantially reduced. 

With respect to postal workers, the 
pattern has been very similar—no raises 
for a long period of years prior to the war, 
then wartime increases which lagged be- 
hind cost of living rises. All of the in- 
creases for postal workers, however, were 
flat sum increases—plus some readjust- 
ments in salary schedules. The 1946 in- 
crease, $400, equalled the 18 ½ cents per 
hour granted industrial workers at that 
time. The total wartime increases for 
postal workers was $800—prewar to 
dato—and this represents a 42 percent 
increase over the approximate prewar 
median salary of $1,900 per annum. 

COMPARISONS WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


It has already been noted that the in- 
crease granted Federal employees—ex- 
cept postal workers—in 1946 equaled only 
13% cents per hour at the median salary 
level while industrial employees received 
18% cents per hour. It is worth noting, 
moreover, that prior to that date the 
average wage in all manufacturing in- 
dustry had already increased 57 percent, 
from $1,385 in January 1941 to $2,140 in 
January 1946. 

Thus we find today that between Janu- 
ary 1841 and February 1947 industrial 
wages have increased from 61 to 76 per- 
cent and have overtaken and passed Fed- 
eral wage scales which have increased 
only 33.9 percent in the same period. 

The following table shows this clearly: 


January | February} Percent 
1941 1947 increase 


Federa) employees me- 


dian salary 51. (20 82, 168 33,8 
Postal employces ap- 
roximate median 1. £00 2, 700 42.0 
All manufacturing in- 
dustry, average....... 1,585 2, 483 76.0 
Durable goods, indus- 
try. average 1, &5 2, 55% 61.0 


It is not suggested that the increases 
in wages in manufacturing industry are 
excessive. The prewar average wage in 
industry was far too low, reflecting sweat- 
shop conditions still existing in many 
plants. Many industrial workers are not 
yet receiving adequate wages. It does 
seem proper, however, that the average 
wage in manufacturing industry ought 
not to exceed the median wage in the 
Federal service. Yet ever since Janu- 
ary 1946 average wages in manufacturing 
industry have been higher than the Fed- 
eral median. Note the actual money re- 
lationship as of February 1947 shown in 
the table above. 

During the past 2 weeks a new pattern 
of wage increases for industry has 
emerged as a result of the settlements in 
steel and electrical manufacturing and 
the virtual agreement in auto between 
the General Motors Corp. and the UAW- 
CIO. This pattern calls for increases of 
15 cents per hour or $312 on an annual 
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basis. This would bring the average an- 
nual wages in all manufacturing indus- 
try to $2,745 per annum, and in durable 
goods to $2,896. These industry avere 
ages would then exceed the present Fed- 
eral median salary by $577 and $701 
respectively. 

It is recognized that most industrial 
workers are not on annual salaries and 
that the above comparison is therefore 
not fully legitimate. As a projection for 
basis of comparison it is useful, however, 
and if steady employment conditions in 
industry are assumed, the comparison is 
entirely fair. 

Both the average wage in industry 
and the lower Federal median wage 
would still fall short, even after the new 
15-cent-per-hour increases, of the $3,- 
545 required to maintain a wage earners 
family of four in health and decency ac- 
cording to the latest Heller commitee 
budget. 

COST OF LIVING 


On March 15, 1947, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ consumer price index 
stood at 156—56 percent above the 1936- 
39 average. The index does not pre- 
tend to measure all the factors affecting 
a worker’s cost of living. Government 
economists estimate that factors such as 
the disappearance of many low-cost lines 
of merchandise and quality deterioration 
require the addition of another 5 points 
to the index to make it reflect the true 
increase in living costs. Thus the cost 
of living on March 15 was actually 61 
percent higher than before the war. 

Between January 1946 and March 15, 
1947, the price index increased 20 per- 
cent, from 129.9 to 156—5 points added 
to each figure gives true cost of living, 
but would not materially affect the per- 
centage of increase. 

Thus we arrive at the following com- 
parison of Federal wages with living 
costs: 


3 

nerease, 

1930 i March | January 
iso | 197 | aois to 

1947 

Price index... ......- 100 | 129.9 156.0 20 

Cost of living (5 

points added to 

price index after 

oe ee ee eee 100 | 134.9 161. ( 2 

Median Federal sal- 

ary (prewar salary 

equals 100) 100 | ! 133. 8 | 133. £ 0 


1 Salary index for July 1946, when last 14-percent raise 
became effective. That raise was based on January 194¢ 
living costs but workers did not benefit from it till 6 
months later. 


Thus we see that a 20-percent in- 
crease—$433 per annum—would be re- 
quired to bring the median Federal sal- 
ary in line with present living costs. 

As this memorandum is being written 
a national campaign has been launched 
for a voluntary reduction of prices. It 
is too soon to evaluate what, if any, per- 
manent effects this campaign will have 
on workers’ living costs. During the 
first 3 weeks of this campaign, its re- 
sults on average price levels, according 
to BLS, were negligible—approximately 
0.1 percent decline in wholesale prices 
being recorded. Apparently the cam- 
paign will not materially affect such 
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cost-of-living items as rent and durable 
goods and has so far had little effect on 
food prices. Rents, in fact, may be ex- 
pected to rise under present administra- 
tive decontrol policies. Pending rent- 
control bills in the Congress threaten 
further rent increases. 

From the standpoint of a healthy econ- 
omy, however, both price decreases and 
wage increases are necessary. 


WAGE INCREASES REQUIRED TO AVOID DEPRESSION 


It is not intended to burden this memo- 
randum with an extensive review of the 
dangers to the health of our national 
economy which the present wage-price- 
profit trends represent. The facts are 
set forth in detail in the President's eco- 
nomic report to the Congress. The main 
central conclusion which must be drawn 
from the report is that effective con- 
sumer demand and purchasing power 
must be increased if full employment is 
to be maintained. A few selected figures 
give the broad outlines of the situation: 
Corporate profits in millions of dollars ajter 

taxes 


1936-39 average 


1945_ Ee 


1 This is the latest estimate by Wall Street Journal and 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. All other figures are 
Department of Commerce figures. The Commerce De- 
partment’s estimate for 1947 was made 2 months ago and 
at that time 1947 profits of $15,000,000,000 were predicted. 


Corporate profits before taxes in- 
creased 230 percent between 1939 and 
1946, while total wages and salaries in- 
creased only 169 percent. 

The share of the national income go- 
ing to wages and salaries between 1942 
and 1945 averaged 68 percent, with 32 
percent going to all other sources. In 
1946 the share going to wages and sal- 
aries dropped to 62 percent, with 38 per- 
cent going to other sources. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
cently published a survey entitled “Full 
Employment Patterns in 1950.” This 
survey reveals clearly that if we are to 
have full employment in 1950, two diffi- 
culties must be overcome: 

First. Our national plant capacity must 
be increased. Our plant is not now large 
enough to afford jobs for all who will 
need them in 1950. 

Second. If present trends continue, 
there will not be sufficient consumer de- 
mand or purchasing power to absorb 
products of our industry—assuming the 
probable increase in foreign trade, Gov- 
ernment expenditures, and so forth. 

Obviously, a key to solution of both 
problems is an immediate increase in 
consumer demand—which would en- 
courage investment of capital to enlarge 
plant capacity, and which would, in turn, 
increase demand for products of the new 
plants. Other steps, such as the curbing 
of monopoly, are, of course, desirable for 
accomplishment of the necessary indus- 
trial expansion, but in our economy, con- 
sumer demand will always be a key fac- 
tor determining business policy. 

AMOUNT AND DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL WAGE 
ADJUSTMENTS 

The foregoing facts establish the need 
for immediate Federal wage adjustments. 
The questions remain, how large should 
these be and how should they be dis- 
tributed? 
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Considering the second half of the 
question first, it is recommended that the 
adjustments be in the form of a lump 
annual increase for each worker. Such 
an increase would have the effect of dis- 
tributing the total increase so as to pro- 
duce the largest increase in effective pur- 
chasing power and consumer demand, 
and give most aid to the lower-paid em- 
ployee who needs aid the most. This 
would also be cheaper for the Govern- 
ment. 

For example, if if were decided that a 
20 percent increase were justified, and 
it were applied on a percentage basis for 
all employees, the cost to the Govern- 
ment would be around $700,000,000. The 
other method would be to decide on a 
flat increase equal to 20 percent of the 
median salary, or $433, and give this in- 
crease to all employees. Cost to the Gov- 
ernment would then drop to less than 
$500,000,000. 

Obviously the basis for determining 
the amount of increase which should be 
provided, ought to be: First, cost of liv- 
ing; and, Second, comparability with pri- 
vate industry. The following figures are 
submitted without recommendation: 


COST OF LIVING 


Living costs have increased 20 percent 
since January 1946, the base period for 
the last Federal salary increase. 

Twenty percent of Federal workers 
median salary--$2,168 per annum— 
equals $433. 

Twenty percent of postal workers ap- 
proximate median salary—$2,700—equals 
$540. 

COMPARISON WITH PRIVATE INDUSTRY 

The median Federal worker received a 
pay increase in 1946 of 1342 cents per 
hour, while industrial workers received 
18% cents per hour. 

Due Federal workers to establish equal- 
ity as of January 1946, 5 cents per hour; 
annually, $104. 

A 1947 pattern for wage increases in 
industry is now being established at 15 
cents per hour. 

Due Federal workers 15 cents per hour; 
annually, $312; total, $416. 

If the above total $416 were added to 
the median Federal salary the result 


would still fall $161 per annum short of. 


equaling the present average wage for 
all manufacturing industry provided the 
latter were increased 15 cents per hour 
above the February level, and assuming 
continuous employment. The result 
would fall $285 short of equaling the 
present average wage in durable goods 
manufacturing plus the 15-cents-per- 
hour adjustments now being made. 

A rough estimate of the amount neces- 
sary to bring the Federal median wage in 


line with the average wage in manufac- . 


turing industry is $600. 
FEDERAL WORKER DEMANDS 


In conclusion, it is worth noting that 
the demand raised by the wage policy 
committee of the United Public Workers 
of America, CIO, and by the executive 
council of the Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, AFL, the only organizations 
which have publicly adopted a wage pol- 
icy, is for increases of $600 per annum. 
This figure was based on the fact that 
the rise in Government wages did not 
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keep pace with the wage increases in 
industry during the war, and on the rise 
in living costs. Both demands were 
raised in the late winter of 1946. 

In view of the present economy drive 
on the part of the Republican leadership 
I have arbitrarily inserted a lower fig- 
ure—$500 in the resolution which I in- 
troduced today—than the $600 figure 
which I believe is justified. I make this 
reduction in the hope that the leadership 
will give consideration to the plight of 
the Federal employees. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Kearney, for 5 days, on ac- 
count of. official business. 

To Mr. Jupp (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for 3 days, on account of ill- 
ness. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2157. An act to relieve employers 
from certain liabilities and punishments 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, and the 
Bacon-Davis Act, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 8 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the - 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 2, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speake:’s table and referred as follows: 


631. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal yeaı 1948 in the amount of $644,000 
for the Office of Defense Transportation (H. 
Doc. No. 232); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

632. A letter from the Administrator, War 
Assets Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a pro bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 with reference to pay- 
ment of taxes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

633. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
stimulate volunteer enlistments in the Reg- 
ular Military Establishment of the United 
States; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

634. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army. dated July 18, 
1946, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers, on a review of reports 
on the Mississippi River between Coon Rapids 
Dam and mouth of the Ohio River, submit- 
ted in House Document No. 669, Seventy- 
sixth Congre s, third session. with a view to 
determining if any modification of the exist- 
ing project in the vicinity of Hastings, Minn., 
is advisable. This investigation was re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on June 20, 1945; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

635. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, dated December 
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13, 1946, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a preliminary ex- 
amination of Little Black River and tribu- 
taries, Michigan, authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on August 18, 1941; to 
the Committee on I ublic Works. 

636. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, United States Army dated November 
30, 1944, submitting a report, together with 
accompanying papers, on a review of reports 
on and a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey of Androscoggin River, Maine and N. H., 
requested by resolution: of the Committee 
on Flood Control, House of Representatives, 
adopted on March 27, 1936, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, United States Senate, 
adopted on March 28, 1936; and also author- 
ized by the Flood Control Act approved on 
June 22, 1936, and by an act of Congress 
approved on June 25. 1936; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar. as follows: 


Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 329. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive departments. 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio: Committee on Rules. 
House R solution 201. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
$245, making appropriations to su ply deñ- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending Juhe 30. 1947, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 330). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
positior of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 331. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BISHOP: Joint Committee on the Dis- 
position of Executive Papers. House Report 
No. 332. Report on the disposition of cer- 
tain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LATHAM: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R 673. A bill to 
repeal certain provisions authorizing the 
establishing of priorities in transportation 
by merchant vessels; without. amendment 
(Rept. No. 333). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr ANDREWS of Ne\ York: 

H. R. 3278. A biil to amend the Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H, R.3279. A bill to repeal the laws relat- 
ing to the length of tours of duty of officers 
and enlisted men of the Army at certain 


foreign stations; to the Committee on Armed 


Services. 


H. R. 3280 A bill to provide for the effective ý 


operation and expansion of the Reserve Of- 

ficers’ Training Corps. and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3281. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr CRAWFORD: 

H. R.3282 A bill to permit distilled spirits 
of Pueric Rican manufacture to be entered 
in customs bonded warehouses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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H. R.3283. A bill to amend sections 2800 
(f) and 3360 of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R.3284. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to promote the development of the 
mining resources of the United States,” ap- 
proved May 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 92), as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mrs, DOUGLAS: 

H. R. 3285. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R.3286. A bill to provide. additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MCMILLEN of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R.3287. A bill to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3288. A bill to provide that periods 
during which members of the armed forces 
were assigned to certain training programs 
may be counted in determining eligibility for 
the educational privileges of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr HUBER: 

H. R.3289. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3290. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Unemployment Compensation Act 
to provide for unemployment compensation 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H.R.3291. A bill to permit United States 
common communications carriers to accord 
free communication privileges to official par- 
ticipants in the world telecommunications 
conferences to be held in this country in 
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Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr 8 

H. R.3252. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Ey Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R.3293. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 44. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to conditions in Palestine and that 
the United States take all steps necessary 
to reaffirm and urge Great Britain, the man- 
datory government, to live up to its mandate 
and immediately admit 100,000 displaced per- 
sons to Palestine; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 45. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
volumes 1 through 5 of the hearings held 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the House of Representatives, cur- 
rent session, relative to the National Labor 
Relations Act; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. WOODRUFF: 

H. R. 3294. A bill for the relief of the Doeh- 
ler-Jarvis Corp.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R.3295. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
John Gmurczyk, Jr.; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FULLER: 

H. R.3296. A bill for the relief of F. M. 

Arends; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HENDRICKS: 

H. R. 3297. A bill for the relief of Richard 

Kuhloff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HULL: 

H. R. 3298. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ray S. Berrum; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By. Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3299. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of James Lander Thomas; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOBLICK: 

H. R. 3300. A bill for the relief of Martin 

A. King; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


416. By Mr. COTTON: Memorial of the 
Senate and House of Representatives in the 
State of New Hampshire to the Honorable 
Clinton P. Anderson, United States Secretary 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

417. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of a num- 
ber of residents of Mabton, Grandview, Ana- 
tone, Asotin, and Clarkston, Wash., u 
enactment of legislation to prohibit trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce, or broadcasting over 
the radio; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

418. By Mr. HOPE: Petition of 65 members 
of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
of Hazelton, Kans., urging the enactment of 
S. 265, a bili to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce and broadcasting of alcohol- 
ic-beverage advertising over the radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

419. By Mr. JONES of Washington: Me- 
morial of the Legislature of the State of 
Washington. memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
provide sufficient hunters to kill off and ex- 
terminate all predatory animals such as 
cougars, wildcats, wolves, and coyotes in the 
national parks within the State of Washing- 
ton, or to set aside a small area within the 
national parks in the State of Washington 
as a complete game sanctuary and allow 
hunting in the remaining portions and pro- 
vide adequate boundaries to attract suffi- 
cient hunters to exterminate such predatory 
animals; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

420. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the Coun- 
cil of the City of New York, urging that 
there be made available immediately to the 
Government and people of Eire the necessary 
assistance in the form of food, fuel, and 
medical supplies to protect the welfare and 
salecy of the Irish people during this crucial 
period; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

421. Also, petition of the Council of the 
City of New York, expressing its opposition to 
the adoption of any legislation pending in 
the Congress which would tend to nullify 
gains made by labor in recent years, and call- 
ing upon Congressmen from the city of New 
York to use their efforts to prevent the en- 
actment of any legislation that would be un- 
fair to labor or against the interest of the 
public welfare; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

422. By Mr. McGREGOR: Petition urging 
passage of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
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portation of aleoholie-everage advertising in 
interstate commerce and to prevent the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

423. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of New 
Jersey Vocational and Arts Association, urg- 
ing appropriations of the full amount of 
money authorized under the George-Barden 
Act for the further development of vocational 
education; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

424. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to favoring 
the creation of a national park at Alamance 
battlefield, North Carolina, to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


SENATE 
Fray, May 2, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, Thou dost know the secrets 
that will remake Thy world, for Thou art 
the way. Help us to see that the forces 
that threaten the freedoms for which we 
fought cannot be argued down, nor can 
they be shot down. They must be lived 
down. Give to the leaders of our Nation 
the inspired ideas that shall lead this 
country into making the American dream 
come true. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 
letter: 


Washington, D. C., May 2, 1947. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
Lappoint Hon. Harry P. Cain, a Senator from 
the State of Washington, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence, 

A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. CAIN thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHerRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 1, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were ccmmunicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3203) relative 
to maximum rents on housing accom- 
modations; to repeal certain provisions 
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of Public Law 388, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress; and for other purposes, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 2157) to relieve em- 
ployers from certain liabilities and pun- 
ishments under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and the Bacon-Davis Act, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore. 

LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities fo. the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

The AC ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Barr], 
for himself. the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD], the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH}, inserting on page 
14, line 6, after the word “coerce”, certain 


language. 


Under the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment reached by the Senate yesterday 
afternoon, the time between now and 2 
o'clock, when the pending motion is to be 
voted on, will be divided equally between 
the proponents anc opponents of the 
amendment, and wil! be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. BALL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York (Mr. WAGNER]. 


PRESENTATION OF AWARD TO SENATOR 
WAGNER BY SHEIL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, on 
April 17 in the city of Chicago I was very 
highly honored by having conferred 
upon me by the Right Reverend Bernard 
J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop of that great 
metropolis, the Pope Leo XIII award. 
This high award is conferred annually 
for outstanding contribution to Chris- 
tian social education. 

I think it is significant at this time, 
when the act which bears my name is 
the subject of so much criticism and 
abuse, that Bishop Sheil, in asking me to 
accept the award, referred to the Wag- 
ner Labor Relations Act as an example 
of what he characterized as an “inesti- 
mable service to this Nation and the 
world.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the citation accompanying 
the presentation of the award and my 
speech accepting it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OP ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


tee on Flood Control of the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

ESTIMATE or APPROPRIATIONS — INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE Commission (S. Doc. No. 47} 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting draft of a 

Proposed provision pertaining to an esti- 

mate of appropriation for the Interstate 

Commerce Commission, fiscal year 1947 (with 

an accompanying paper); to the Committee 

on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


Avorr Report oF War SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
iaw, the audit report of the War Shipping 
Administration for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 


AUDIT Report or INLAND WATERWAYS Corpora- 
TION AND SUBSIDIARY CORPORATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the audit report of the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation and its subsidiary, War- 
rior River Terminal Co., for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore: 

A joint resolution of the Bighth Guam 
Congress; to the Committee on Public Lands: 
“Joint Resolution 1 

“Whereas the United States of America 
acquired the Island of Guam as a result of 
the Spanish-American War under the terms 
of the treaty signed at Paris on December 
10, 1898; and 

“Whereas article IX, paragraph 2, ot the 
said treaty provides that the Congress of 
the United States of America shal] deter- 
mine the civil rights and political statutes 
of the native inhabitants of the territories 
thereby ceded by Spain to the United States 
of America; and 

“Whereas the United States of America 
has created a tradition for tts respect and 
adherence to the sanctity of treaties, said 
tradition having been consistently main- 
tained upon numerous occasions, including 
that of determination by the Congress of 
the United States of the civil rights and 
political status of the native inhabitants of 
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terrible war wherein faith in God and coun- 
try, upheld the said love for and loyalty to 
the United States by a helpless people; and 

“Whereas the people of Guam owing per- 
manent allegiance to the United States have 
always aspired to be recognized as citizens 
of their own and beloved Nation the United 
States of America, and having honorably 
served said Nation in war and peace; and 

“Whereas in the service to God and coun- 
try to which the people of Guam have un- 
complainingly contributed their all many 
families have been honored by having a 
member or members thereof become unsung 
hero or heroes, having made the supreme 
sacrifice: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this joint resolution be 
adopted by the Eighth Guam Congress, in 
joint session, for presentation to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America for ap- 
propriate action in the determination of the 
civil rights and political status of the citi- 
gens of Guam to the effect that a law be 
passed by the said Congress of the United 
States, granting full citizenship of the 
United States to the aforesaid citizens of 
Guam, together with the enactment of an 
organic law for the government thereof; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That one copy of this joint reso- 
lution, signed by the Honorable B. J. Bor- 
dallo, chairman of the house of council, and 
the Honorable E. T. Calvo, chairman of the 
house of assembly, be forwarded by the way 
of the Honorable Governor of Guam, and 
other official channels to the Eightieth Con- 
gress of the United States of America; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That one copy each of this joint 
resolution be furnished the Civil Adminis- 
trator, naval government of Guam; the Hon- 
orable Governor of Guam: the Honorable 
Secretary of the Navy: the Honorable Secre- 
tary of State; the Honorable Secretary of 
War; the Honorable Secretary of Interior; 
His Excellency, the President of the United 
States: the Honorable Speaker, United States 
House of Representatives; the Honorable 
President, United States Senate; the Honor- 
able chairman and members, Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs; United States 
House of Representatives; and any other per- 
son deemed to be friendly to Guam and 
people 

“Done at Agana, Guam, this 4th day of 
January 1947. 

“The within resolution was passed unani- 
mously by both houses of congress on the 
date indicated therein.” ` 


By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 
‘Resolution of the Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution for requests ror amendments to 
the Charter of the United Nations result- 
ing in a limited world federal government 
“Whereas modern science has now pro- 

duced means by which mankind can destroy 

itself; and 

“Whereas disarmament and world peace 
can only be achieved by world order, world 
law and some measure of world government; 
and 

“Whereas the United Nations is an organi- 
zation in being and its Charter is capable of 
amendment sọ as to make it an effective in- 
strument for the maintenance of world 
order; and 

“Whereas the people in 255 cities and towns 
of the commonwealth, by a vote of 586,093 to 

63,624 favored strengthening the United Na- 

tions: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the President of the United 

States be requested to direct our delegates to 

the United Nations to propose or support 

amendments to its Charter which will 
strengthen the United Nations and make it 
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a limited world federal government able to 
prevent war; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in the preparation of such 
amendments our delegates should advocate: 

1. Delegation to the United Nations of 
limited but adequate legislative, executive, 
and judicial powers: 

“(a) To maintain such world inspection 
police and military forces as are necessary 
to enforce world law and to provide world 
security; 

“(b) Gradually and progressively to elim- 
inate national armaments (other than those 
necessary for internal policing); and 

“(c) To provide for dependable revenue. 

“2. Balanced representation of each nation 
in the General Assembly upon a just formula 
which will recognize influence in the world, 
natural and industrial resources, literacy, 
population, and other relevant factors; each 
representative to vote as an individual. 

“3. Adoption of a bill of rights assuring 
fair trial and other adequate protection of 
persons affected by the Charter and laws 
enacted thereunder. 

“4, Reservation to the member nations 
and their peoples of all powers not expressly 
delegated to the United Nations, in order to 
guarantee to each nation its right to main- 
tain its own domestic, political, economic, 
social and religious institutions; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be requested to urge the calling of a 
general conference under article 1@ of the 
United Nations Charter to review the Charter 
and to recommend appropriate amendments 
thereto; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this resolution shall not be 
construed to advocate unilateral disarma- 
ment by the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the State secretary to the President 
of the United States, to the Secretary of State, 
to the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, and to the delegates of the United 
States to the United Nations. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, 
March 26, 1947. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
31, 1947.“ 

By Mr. MILLIKIN: 

A petition signed by 403 citizens of the 
city of Denver, Colo., praying for the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 200 citizens of Colum- 
bia. Mo., praying for the enactment of Sen- 
ate bill 265, to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. KEM, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

H. R. 492. A bill to authorize the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital offenses 
and offenses punishable by life imprisonment; 
without amendment; and 

H. R. 493. A bill to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to control the possession, 
sale, transfer, and use of pistols and other 
dangerous weapons in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved July 8, 1932 (sec. 22: 3204, 
D. C. Code, 1940 ed.); without amendment. 

By Mr. BUCK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

S. 854. A bill to amend section 502 (a) of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes”; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 151). 


May 2 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. LANGER, from the Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Execu- 
tive Papers, to which were referred for 
examination and recommendation three 
lists of records transmitted to the Sen- 
ate by the Archivist of the United States 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted re- 
ports thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. PEPPER): 

S. 1212. A bill relating to the completion 
of Everglades National Park, in the State 
of Florida, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1213. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and tor other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1214. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the training of offi- 
cers for the naval service, and for other 
Purposes”, approved August 13, 1946; 

S. 1215. A bill to authorize conversions of 
certain naval vessels; 

S. 1216. A bill to repeal that part of sec- 
tion 3 of the act of June 24, 1926 (44 Stat. 
767), a8 amended, relating to the percent- 
age, in time of peace, of enlisted personnel 
employed in aviation tactical units of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 1217. A bill to amend the “Mustering- 
Out Payment Act of 1944,” in order to ter- 
minate eligibility for mustering-out pay- 
ments; 

S. 1218. A bill to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military Estabish- 
ment of the United States; and 

S. 1219. A bill to amend existing laws re- 
lating to military leave of certain employees 
of the United States or of the District of 
Columbia so as to equalize rights to leave of 
absence and reemployment for such employ- 
ees who are members of the Enlisted or Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps, the National Guard or 
the Naval Reserve, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1220. A bill to transfer jurisdiction of 
certain lands comprising a portion of Acadia 
National Park, Maine, from the Department 
of the Interior to the Department of the 
Navy, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1221 A bill to make retrocession to the 
State of California of jurisdiction over cer- 
tain land to be used in connection with oper- 
ations of the Golden Gate Bridge and High- 
way District; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(Mr. MORSE (for Mr. Corpon and himself), 
by request, introduced Senate bill 1222, to 
remove restrictions on the property and 
moneys belonging to the individual enrolled 
members of the Klamath Indian Reservation 
in Oregon, to provide for the liquidation of 
tribal property and distribution of the pro- 
ceeds thereof, to confer complete citizenship 
upon such Indians, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. J. Res. 109. Joint resolution authorizing 
permission to be given for the erection in 
Washington, D. C., of a monument to the 
dead of the First Infantry Division, United 
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States Forces in World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


LABOR RELATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. O’DANIEL (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) submitted two amendments 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSHFIELD submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (H. R. 3123) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 14, line 12, after ing“, insert the 
following: “including not to exceed $628,769 
for the following-named hospitals and sana- 
torium in the State of South Dakota: Crow 
Creek Hospital, $41,422; Pine Ridge Hospitals, 
$121,320; Rosebud Hospital, $146,571; Chey- 
enne River Hospital, $70.912; Sioux Sana- 
torium, $197,424; and Sisseton Hospital, 
$51,120.” 

On page 16, line 11, after the word “Wash- 
ington”, insert the word “South Dakota.” 

On page 27, line 1, after the word “Ne- 
vada”, insert a comma and the words “South 
Dakota.” 


Mr. ECTON submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3123) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 16, line 10, strike out the word 
“Montana.” 

On page 16, line 15, after the word “Ne- 
vada”, insert a comma and the word Mon- 
tana.” 

On page 27, line 1, after the word “Ne- 
vada”, insert a comma and the word Mon- 
tana.” 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 3203) relative to maxi- 
mum rents on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public Law 
388, Seventy-ninth Congress, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its 
title, and ordered to be placed on the 
calendar. 

INVESTIGATION OF DIFFERENCES IN 

COSTS OF SPONGES 


Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
PEPPER) submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 109), which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 

Resolved, That the United States Tariff 
Commission is directed, under authority con- 
ferred by section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930 and for the purposes of that section, to 
investigate the differences in the costs of pro- 
duction of the following domestic articles 
and of any like or similar foreign articles: 
Sponges. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—STATE- 
MENT BY SENATOR KILGORE 
{Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment on Federal aid to education prepared 
by Senator Kitcore, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT—ADDRESS 
BY CHARLES P. McCORMICK 
[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an address on in- 
ternational transport, delivered by Charles 
P. McCormick before the annual meeting of 
the ber of Commerce of the United 
States in Washington on April 30, 1937, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FUTURES MARKET—ARTICLE FROM 
FARMERS’ GUILD NEWS 

Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Several Pertinent Questions Regard- 
ing Futures Markets,” quoting a letter from 
Ernest D. MacDougall, published in the Feb- 
ruary-March 1947 issue of the Farmers’ Guild 
News, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Florida is detained appearing be- 
fore a committee. He called me up this 
morning and told me that if the Senator 
from Oregon iMr. Morse! wanted to pro- 
ceed he could speak in the time of the 
Senator from Florida, and would be 
granted 45 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon is, 
therefore, recognized, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
outset of my remarks I wish to say that 
I prefer not to yield, because of the limi- 
tations of time. However, if any Mem- 
ber of the Senate feels that any point 
raised by me so involves an argument 
made by him in previous debate that he 
does not care to wait until I conclude my 
remarks in order to ask a question I 
shall endeavor to oblige him by yielding. 
However, to the extent possible I should 
like to have my colleagues refrain from 
asking me to yield until I get through 
with my main comments, and then I 
assure them that I shall be as accommo- 
dating as I always try to be in carrying 
on an interchange of views with them. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment 
is a very difficult one against which to 
argue, and no one is more keenly aware 
of that fact than is the junior Senator 
from Oregon. It is difficult to argue 
against it because on its face it appears 
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to be a most reasonable and fair amend- 
ment. Certainly all of us are opposed to 
coercive tactics. If I felt that the 
amendment would be at all helpful in 
promoting better labor-industrial rela- 
tions, I, too, would like to go along with 
the proposal, which on its face, and by 
its terminology, seems to ba fair and 
plausible. I read it: 

On page 14, line 6, after the word “coerce”, 
insert the following: (A) employees in the 
exercise of the rights guaranteed in section 7: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not im- 
pair the right of a labor organization to pre- 
scribe its own rules with respect to the 
acquisition or retention of membership 
therein; or (B).“ 


Mr. President, I shall now argue 
against the adoption of the amendment, 
for a series of reasons. One reason in a 
way stands off by itself, in a class by it- 
self. It is a reason which goes to my 
viewpoint as to what the policy of the 
Senate of the United States should be 
in passing upon labor legislation at this 
particular session of Congress. 

I wish to point out that we had weeks 
of public hearings before the committee, 
followed by prolonged executive sessions, 
in which reasonable men, including each 
one of the 13 members of the committee, 
tried hard to reach a common agree- 
ment on a fair and workable labor bill. 
The members of the committee were mo- 
tivated only, I assure my colleagues, by 
a sincere desire to prepare and report 
a committee bill which would greatly im- 
prove labor relations. Acting in com- 
plete good faith, they entered into many 
conscionable compromises of their dif- 
ferences in original points of view. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
whose fine work on the committee I have 
commended heretofore, and I repeat the 
commendation this morning; the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Smiru], all 
of whom had views somewhat at vari- 
ance with some of my views, and vice 
versa, compromised many times, as did 
all the other members of the committee, 
in the interest of reaching an agreement 
on a fair and reasonable committee bill 
and report. 

I think our labors brought forth such 
a bill and such a report, because when 
the vote was actually taken in the com- 
mittee the vote was in fact 11 to 2 for 
the committee bill. The two dissenting 
members, the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Pepper !, I think would stand on the floor 
of the Senate today and admit—in fact, 
I think they have admitted, in effect, in 
their speeches heretofore made—that 
many features of the bill as reported are 
desirable and sound. They objected to- 
certain provisions included in the final 
bill to such a degree that they found it 
impossible to go along with the final 
report. 

The distinguished Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Tuomas] voted for the bill. Then 
he filed a special concurring opinion, I 
may call it, expressing in some instances, 
views somewhat at variance with those 
of some of us in the majority. After 
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voting with the majority to-report the 
bill, the Senator from Utah joined also 
with the signers of the minority views. 
As I understand his position, he feels 
that if we are to have any legislation, it 
should be in the form of the committee 
bill rather than in the form of a more 
drastic bill. 

The point I want to stress, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in this first argument today 
against the amendment, is that I think 
the members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare performed yeoman’s 
service in reaching an agreement, so 
far as reasonable men can agree when 
differences of opinion as to certain ob- 
jectives in labor legislation exist between 
and among them. I think we agreed 
upon the best possible bill that could 
be written by the committee. It is true 
that, at the time of the vote, members 
of the committee, including the distin- 
guished chairman, reserved the right 
that Senators always have to offer 
amendments to the bill on the floor of 
the Senate. He has seen fit to exer- 
cise that right; as has my good friend 
the Senator from Minnesota. I do not 
quarrel with that; but I do want to em- 
phasize the point that if the Senate 
should pass the bill as it came from the 
committee, it would be passing a bill 
which 11 out of 13 members of the com- 
mittee said should be passed when they 
voted to report it. It is true that some 
said additional provisions covering 
other subjects should be included in the 
bill; but, as a result of the give-and-take 
process during the weeks of work by the 
committee. there came forth a bill with 
which a very preponderant majority of 
the committee found itself in agree- 
ment. 

I feel that if the desire is to write 
some good labor legislation on the stat- 
ute books, the Senate should take the 
committee bill and stop there. It should 
accept a report which 11 members of 
the committee believe represents a bill 
so good that they could vote for it. In 
fact even though some members of the 
committee want additions to it they are 
willing to admit on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that if the bill in its present form 
should be passed it would be very helpful 
in the promotion of harmonious indus- 
trial relations. 

I think a difficulty arises when an effort 

ds made on the floor to go over the 
head of the majority of the committee 
with a series of amendments. I do not 
question che right of Senators to propose 
the amendments but, in my judgment, 
by so doing a division is created in the 
Senate which will make it very difficult 
if not impossible to override a veto if the 
President should decide to veto the bill 
as amended. 

What I fear is that our committee bill 
will be amended in such a way on the 
floor of the Senate as to make it neces- 
sary for some of us to vote against the 
bill in its final form as it leaves the Sen- 
ate. The next step in the process of try- 
ing to secure final passage of workable 
legislation will be to send whatever bill 
is passed in the Senate to conference 
with the House. If we pass a too drastic 
bill—and the amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Ohio Mr. TAFT] and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
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are too drastic, in my opinion—we will 
be in a weakened position in conference 
because in all probability the House will 
want to add to any bill we send to con- 
ference some of its extreme proposals. 
When such a bill comes back to the Sen- 
ate from conference, I think there is a 
very great possibility that not even a 
majority of the Senate will go along with 
such legislation. At least, I am going to 
continue to hope that sooner or later a 
majority of the Senate will come to ap- 
preciate, more fully than I fear it does 
at the present moment, the serious mis- 
take that will be made if we finally vote 
for legislation that contains the amend- 
ments now pending in the Senate and the 
even more extreme proposals of the 
Hartley bill. 

However, if the Senate should vote to 
approve the type of conference report I 
have just described, the bill will then go 
to the White House for consideration by 
the President as to whether he should 
sign it or veto it. I cannot speak for the 
President. I do not know what he will 
do. However, as I said the other day on 
the floor, I just cannot imagine the Pres- 
ident signing such a bill as one contain- 
ing the pending amendment plus the ex- 
treme features of the Hartley bill. If he 
should sign such a bill, it would, indeed, 
be unfortunate for the economy of the 
country. 

The placing on the statute books of 
such legislation would work great injury 
not only to the rights of free workers 
but to the economic welfare of industry 
itself. Instead of protecting the public 
from industrial strife, I am certain it 
would cause industrial strife. 

Assuming that the President should 
veto such a bill, it would then come back 
to the Senate for action upon the veto. 
I think there are enough of us in the 
Senate who have no intention of making 
the type of mistake which would be in- 
volved in the final passaze of such a bill 
as I have described, to sustain the Presi- 
dent’s veto. We will have to vote in 
accordance with our convictions and our 
knowledge of labor problems. 

That is why I said on the floor the 
other day that I think when so much 
hard work has gone into a bill as has 
been put into the committee bill, and 
when men have been as reasonable as I 
think the 13 of us on the committee have 
tried to be, the Members of the Senate 
ought to try to accommodate each other 
on the floor of the Senate by accepting 
the compromises which were made in 
committee and pass the bill as reported 
to the Senate. By so doing, I think we 
would find ourselves in a very strong 
position in conference, too. 

I am afraid that the result of adding 
the amendments would be most unfor- 
tunate. I do not think the votes are 
available in the Senate to override a veto 
of a bill with the amendments in it. I 
say that, if I can count noses accurately, 
though I have been working so hard on 
this matter, Mr. President, I sometimes 
wonder whether I can even count noses 
any more, especially after the vote on 
day before yesterday. I comment on 
that vote by saying that it was a sur- 
prise to me in view of the fact that so 
many of my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle had indicated a different attitude 
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by their actual votes in the Committee 
on Labor and Public Velfare, or by state- 
ments made at Republican conferences. 
Further, many of my Republican col- 
leagues came to me in private and said 
to me, “Wayne, you are right about the 
principle of not having an omnibus bill 
but rather seperate labor bills.” I am 
becoming used to being told on many of 
these controversial issues that I am right 
as a matter of principle, but dead wrong 
as a matter of politics. Apparently I 
was dead wrong as a matter of politics 
the other day when I made the motion 
to recommit, with instructions. But 
time works wonders occasionally, Mr. 
President. I do not believe that time 
will prove me wrong on the principle 
which I advocated. I did not go along 
with party regularity at that time. I 
shall never go along in the name of party 
regularity when the policy of the party 
does not coincide with the public interest. 
But I want to plead now with my Re- 
publican colleagues for a little party reg- 
ularity in supporting the report of a 
committee that has been worked out in 
in good faith and good conscience by all 
members of the committee. It is in line 
with the public interest, so it is good 
party regularity to go along with it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senatoi yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator of course 
does not question the fact that five out 
of eight Republicans on the committee 
were for this amendment, and were voted 
dowa by three Republicans in combina- 
tion with those who were wholly opposed 
to any bill at all. So that when it comes 
to a question of party regularity, I think 
the Senator’s argument is not very sound. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, the Senator 
from Ohio has a very strange definition 
of party regularity, apparently, because 
I am willing to say that down in their 
hearts a majority of Senators on this 
side of the aisle, if they could have con- 
sidered ab initio the motion to split up 
the omnibus bill, would have voted to 
split it into several parts. However the 
Republican Policy Committee, of which 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] is 
chairman, and the Republican leaders 
in the House got ousy and took actien 
contrary to that which would have per- 
mitted Senators to have carried out their 
personal convictions as to the type of 
labor legislation the Republican Party 
in the Eightieth Congress shouid have 
submitted to the President in behalf of 
the American people. So I want to say 
to my friend from Ohio that I do not 
think he can make much of a test of 
party regularity on the basis of the prin- 
ciple of majority rule, if he considers 
those two situations. I think a majority 
of my Republican colleagues would have 
preferred separate labor bills if the Re- 
publican leaders had not pushed as an 
issue of party regularity the omnibus bill 
proposal. After all, should not the test 
of party regularity be decided according 
to what is best for the party in terms of 
what is best for the country, rather than 
in terms of whether or not the leaders 
of the party in the Senate by an appeal 
to party regularity can carry enough 
votes in their pockets to play politics 
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with an issue as vital as this one. I think 
the procedure which has been followed 
in this instance will prove to be unwise, 
both from the standpoint of the Repub- 
lican Party or of the people of the 
country. 

I prefer my interpretation of party 
regularity to that which I think is im- 
plied, at least, in the suggestions of my 
good friend from Ohio. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ishould ce glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I thought the Senator was 
appealing to party regularity to drop this 
amendment, and I was only answering 
that my appeal for the amendment is 
based on the merits of the amendment, 
because it is something against which 
there is no sensible argument, and be- 
cause it is something which in labor re- 
lations is required to balance the similar 
provision in the bill against employers. 
If the Senator will argue on the merits 
of the proposition, I certainly am mak- 
ing no er peal on this question for party 
regularity. I am only asking everyone 
to vote on the merits of the amendments 
as they are presented. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall deal, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the so-called merits of the is- 
sue, as the Senator from Ohie sees the 
merits of the issue, but I am not going to 
be diverted from at least expressing my 
point of view as to what I think would 
be good Republican Party regularity in 
connection with this matter. I repeat 
it, and then I shal] move on to the next 
issue. I say, here and now, that just as 
I felt it would have been good Republican 
policy not to have reported an omnibus 
bill but separate bills based on the titles 
which I included in my motion the other 
day, so, now, I say it would be good policy 
for the Republicans in the Senate to say, 
“After all, with all the work that has 
been done on this bill, after reasonable 
men working in good faith reached fair 
compromises in accordance with their 
conscience and by a vote of 11 to 2 re- 
ported out this bill we better support it 
without adding to it highly controversial 
amendments.” I think the committee 
bill is the bill that we should send to con- 
ference, in the hope of preserving most 
of it at least, and then send it on to the 
President. If we could do that—and I 
want to make my position clear—I would 
vote to override any veto that the Presi- 
dent might affix to the bill. If it is not 
changed materially I would vote to over- 
ride a veto because this is a good bill 
in its present form. What I am saying, 
in essence, is that, as one member of the 
committee, I have tried to modify my 
views in a great many respects so as to 
bring about the passage of a bill which 
would be very constructive in the solu- 
tion of labor problems. 

What I fear will happen is that all the 
work we did will go for naught, and the 
Senate will pass a bill for which a good 
many of us cannot vote and, if it should 
be vetoed, then a good many of us will 
have to vote to sustain the veto. I do 
not like that. If the Senator from Ohio 
thinks I do, he is mistaken. If the Sen- 
ator from Ohio thinks that I particularly 
enjoy finding myself on labor issues in 
a position apparently out of step with 
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the leaders of my party in the Senate of 
the United States, he is very much mis- 
taken. I would like to support a sound 
Republican labor program but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is not now proposing a 
sound labor program. 

But there is one thing I cannot for- 
get, one thing I cannot put into the back- 
ground, and that is my experience in the 
field of labor relations. Out of that ex- 
perience and vut of the cases I have 
handled in the field of labor relations I 
have reached the honest conviction that 
if we go further than the bill as re- 
ported by the committee we will not help 
promote harmonious industrial relations. 
Rather to the contrary. we will continue 
the present conditions of strife and 
strain and stress which are doing such 
damage in the field of labor relations 
to the economy of the country. That is 
the only reason why I say to my friend 
from Ohio that I am making this plea 
this morning out of my conviction that 
it would be good Republican policy, it 
would be good for the country, it would 
be constructive so far as labor relations 
are concerned, if we went forward with 
this bill without amendment. I care not 
how sound an argument may be made 
for certain amendments to the bill, let 
us forego any changes in it, write it on 
the statute books as it was reported by 
committee and see then what the ef- 
fect will be after a year of actual oper- 
ation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Am I to understand the 
Senator to suggest that because I thought 
the bill was inadequate I should have 
voted against it if I wanted to bring up 
any additional proposals in the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, not at all. As I 
have said, 1 recognize the right of the 
Senator from Ohio to offer any amend- 
ments of the bill he wants to. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but the suggestion 
is that because we voted for the bill, 
therefore we cannot deal with additional 
problems which were before the com- 
mittee, fully considered by the commit- 
tee, and I suppose in at least a dozen in- 
stances in the committee, three Repub- 
licans and four Democrats, who now ap- 
pear to be absolutely opposed to any bil) 
at all, voted us down time after time by 
a vote of 7 to 6. Does the Senator sug- 
gest that under those circumstances I 
should take the position that the Senate 
should not pass on four important mat- 
ters voted down without any compro- 
mise? The committee never compro- 
mised on them. It voted against them 
to the last. The only compromise sug- 
gested, as I recall, was that we should 
vote finally for the bill. I have no ob- 
jection to the bill, only it does not cover 
three or four matters which are vital, in 
my opinion, to any solution of the prob- 
lem of labor relations. I can see nothing 
in the Senator’s suggestion that here is 
a compromise to which we ought to agree. 
The bill was no compromise. We were 
voted down time after time by a minor- 
ity of the Republican Senators, and other 
Senators who were absolutely opposed to 
any bill at all. 
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I think the Senator’s suggestion that 
the Senate itself should be deprived of 
an opportunity of voting, or determfn- 
ing its own opinion about a matter in 
which there was as close a vote in the 
committee, is absolutely contrary to the 
legislative process and to the free right 
of Senators to express their own opinions. 

If I should urge the withdrawal of the 
pending amendment I do not know 
whether the authors of the amendment 
would favor such action, and if they 
should favor it, I suppose other Senators 
would offer amendments of the same 
type; in fact other Senators have offered 
amendments far more drastic than the 
amendments proposed by a minority of 
the committee. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I want first to reply to 
the Senator from Ohio, and then I shall 
yield. ~ 

I wish to make two points in reply to 
the Senator from Ohio. In the first 
place, I think he knows that no one is 
going to put any words in my mouth. 
I am perfectly willing to let the recorded 
transcript stand as I made my state- 
ments this morning. At no time have I 
suggested that the Senator from Ohio 
is not entitled to do exactly what he has 
done in regard to these amendments. 
He is perfectly welcome to offer any 
amendment he wants to, anå I would 
not take that right away from him. I 
am saying, however, that in view of the 
fact that the committee has reported as 
good a bill as the one which is now be- 
fore the Senate, which the Senator from 
Ohio admits, insofar as it goes. is a good 
bill, and in view of the situation which 
exists in the Congress in regard to labor 
legislation, considering the House action, 
considering the possibility of a veto; con- 
sidering the vote situation in the Senate, 
I think that this year we shouid stop 
with this bill. Let us put this bil, on the 
statute books and see how it works be- 
fore we consider amendments. If the 
Senator from Ohio would go along with 
us in that program, I believe that in the 
long run it would prove to be the best 
policy for the country. Of course, this 
is a matter of prediction, and cne should 
not try to be a prophet, but I believe that 
in the long run such action would result 
in more sound labor relations than will 
be the case if—and I underline the word 
Pa we end up with no legislation at 
all. 

The second point I want to make in my 
reply to the Senator frum Ohio is that 
I am willing to let the record speak for 
itseif as to whether we compromised. 
We compromised in a great many ways. 
We compromised on a multitude of 
points. In this particular instance the 
Senator from Ohio, and the Senator 
from Minnesota, as I recall, wanted this 
amendment. We could not reach any 
compromise on that point, and a ma- 
jority of the votes in the committee were 
against adopting the amendment. 

Mr. President, I never seek to speak 
for anyone else, but í think the Senator 
from Ohio will let me speak for him when 
I say I am sure he does not question that 
there were many compromises made in 
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the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare when considering this bill. Many 
compromises were reached under the 
persuasive arguments of the Senator 
from Ohio himself, agreed to by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives]. I certainly have 
had no similar experience in the limited 
time I have been in the Senate to observe 
the working out of fair and reasonable 
compromises in connection with proposed 
legislation of such vital concern to the 
country. I tell the Senate that the bill 
is the product of compromise and naught 
but the product of compromise. It is not 
anything else but a series of compro- 
mises, and it ought to be. On March 10, 
when I addressed the Senate at length, I 
said that that was the type of bill which 
should be reported and passed. 

Hence I am at a loss to understand the 
Senator from Ohio when he seems to im- 
ply that the bill is not the result of com- 
promises. The fact that he was not able 
to work out a compromise on his pro- 
posed amendment does not change the 
fact that on many issues compromises 
were reached. Nor does it change this 
important fact that the rest of us on 
occasion agreed to drop some of our pro- 
posals for inclusion in the bill. However, 
we are not proposing additional amend- 
ments to the bill simply because we did 
not have our way at all times in com- 
mittee. 

I shall move on to the next point. I 
believe the Recorp has been made clear, 
at least with respect to the difference of 
opinion the Senator from Ohio and I may 
have on the first point which I advanced 
as a reason for adopting the bill as we 
have reported it without change. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I simply 
want to clear up one point in which I 
seem to be concerned, and that is that 
with respect to my own position, the ac- 
tion in committee was a matter of com- 
promise and a matter of yielding. Irec- 
ognize that the bill as it now stands is 
not a perfect bill. I know that the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon feels the same 
way about it. I fully concur in what he 
has had to say about the question of 
compromise. 

As to the Senator from Ohio, perhaps 
he has not compromised on some points, 
but I want to say here and now that he 
has been extremely fair all the way 
through in the way in which he has con- 
sidered the whole matter, and I have 
nothing but commendation for his atti- 
tude and position. 

I feel, however, that it is most unfor- 
tunate that by indirection at least the 
idea seems to exist here that any Demo- 
crats who voted with the three Repub- 
lican Senators against certain provisions 
in the bill as it now stands were in favor 
of no legislation at all. That was not my 
understanding of the situation at any 
time. The very fact that an amendment 
is allegedly being prepared which, I as- 
sume, may be offered in substitution of 
the bili we are now considering—an 
amendment which in itself is a bill—and 
which it is alleged would go to a consid- 
erable extent in meeting some of these 
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problems, would indicate that they, too, 
realized the situation with which we were 
confronted, 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
want to point out one thing which has 
dominated my own attitude throughout 
the consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation, and that is that partisan politics 
has no place in the consideration of this 
matter. It would be most unfortunate if 
such a situation should develop. We 
should settle this question on the basis of 
its own merits. We are never going to 
arrive at a sound solution by any other 
process. That has been the attitude I 
personally have taken, and I think it has 
been the attitude which those voting as 
I voted in the committee have taken in 
the consideration of the pending biil. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
allowing me this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one clarification? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. With regard to the ques- 
tion of compromise, we might divide it 
into several categories. There were a 
number of matters which were argued, 
and on which a compromise was reached. 
There were a number of other matters on 
which argument was made and no com- 
promise was reached, but we were voted 
down 7 to 6. When such matters were of 
lesser importance, we did not press the 
question, but accepted the decisions as 
they came. 

As to these four particular matters, 
there was no compromise; and there cer- 
tainly was no compromise on the bill as 
a whole at any time. We are merely pre- 
senting one of the four more important 
matters on which there was no compro- 
mise in the committee, and on which we 
were voted down by a vote of 7 to 6. 
If the Senator from New York has not 
understood the attitude of the Democrats 
who voted against certain amendments, 
he might read the minority views, which 
clearly show that so far as the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Perper], the Senator 
from Montana iMr. Murrayi, and the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Tuomas] are 
concerned, they are against any legisla- 
tion dealing with labor relations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to move on to my next point. Com- 
menting on what the Senator from Ohio 
has just said, I cannot quite follow his 
reasoning on the compromise point. We 
are dealing with a bill which has a mul- 
titude of points in it. The Senator says, 
in effect, that he was defeated on cer- 
tain points. On those points there was 
no willingness to compromise or modify. 
We could not get together on those 
points. There was no compromise, and 
he was voted down. That is a statement 
of fact. 

The next jump in his reasoning by way 
of inference is that because of that fact 
the bill itself is not the product of com- 
promise. There were a great many 
points on which the Senator from Ohio 
won in the committee, in that he talked 
us into modification of language. I 
think he not only was persuasive when 
he did so, but he was sound, and we 
went along with his sound proposals for 
compromise. However, a bill does not 
have to be compromised as to each one 
of its points to be a bill which was pro- 
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duced as the result of fair and honest 
compromise. 

To say that there are some points in 
the bill that were not modified in the 
committee discussion certainly will come 
as no surprise to Members of the Sen- 
ate. I am sure that Senators would be 
surprised if every single line and thought 
in a bill were modified in some respects 
during committee discussion and debate. 
If the Senator from Ohio means a com- 
promise bill in that sense, it is not a 
compromise bill. No such bill will ever 
come on the floor of the Senate compro- 
mised in that fashion. 

As I have previously stated, the bill 
in its totality is the product of reason- 
able minds trying to seek conscionable 
compromises in an effort to bring forth 
the best possible final action. 

One further point, and then I must 
move on. It is a slight point, but one that 
needs to be made clear for the record. 
One of my colleagues said to me the 
other day, “How do you explain the fact 
that the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Pepper], who voted with you in the 
committee many times when the vote 
was 7 to 6, left you when it came to the 
final vote?” Let me say for the record 
and I am confident that the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN] and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. IVES] can un- 
derwrite with absolute certainty what I 
now say—that at no time was there any 
so-called understanding between the 
Democratic members of the committee 
and the Republican members of the com- 
mittee as to the type of bill we should re- 
port. In fact, I had only two conversa- 
tions with Democratic members of the 
committee aside from discussions with 
them in full committee meetings. Iam 
perfectly willing to have the Ræconp show 
what I said in those conversations. I 
said, in effect, “I hope you gentlemen will 
give careful thought and analysis to the 
proposals which the Senato: from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from New York are 
making for labor legislation which we 
think would be sound and constructive. 
We hope that you will at least study 
them; and if you can agree to the merits 
of our position, we hope that you will 
approve our recommendations.” 

As I understand their posifion—and 
they can speak for themselves—they 
found themselves in agreement with us 
on a great many points, and so voted. 
They found themselves ‘n disagreement 
with us when they came to vote upon the 
bill as a whole, and they so voted. But 
let the Recorp be perfectly clear that 
there was no collusion, no understanding, 
no “genileman’s agreement” or any other 
type of agreement between the Senator 
from Montana, the Senator from Florida, 
and the Senator from Oregon, or, so far 
as I know, any other Republican mem- 
ber of the committee. That is why, in 
the Republican conference, when the 
question was put to me directly by the 
Senator from Ohio, as to whether I 
thought the Democrats would vote for 
reporting the final bill from the commit- 
tee, I said “I do not know. I should be 
surprised if they did not, because all I 
can see from their discussion and action 
in committee is that they agree in the 
main with the principles for which I am. 
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fighting in title I, and the principles for 
which the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] is fighting in the Ives bill.” I want 
the REcorp to show that. 

Mr. President, it is important, in con- 
sidering the proposal made in the pend- 
ing amendment, which seems so fair and 
plausible on its face, to consider the his- 
tory of identical proposals. 

In 1932, when the Congress was con- 
sidering the bill which was subsequently 
enacted as the Norris-LaGuardia Act, it 
was proposed that the bill in its state- 
ment of policy should provide that em- 
ployees have the right of self-organiza- 
tion free from interference, restraint, or 
coercion from all sources. This proposal 
was made by Walter Gordon Merritt, 
counsel for the League for Industrial 
Rights, an employers’ association, before 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
The proposal was not adopted. 

When the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act was being considered, Charles R. 
Hook, president of the American Rolling 
Mills, suggested that section 7 (a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act be 
amended so as to prohibit coercion from 
any source. This proposal was not 
adopted. 

In the Seventy-third Congress a pro- 
posal was made that the Railway Labor 
Act be changed so as to accomplish a 
similar purpose. Again the suggestion 
was not adopted. 

In 1934 the Senate was considering the 
Labor Disputes Act, which later became 
the National Labor Relations Act. James 
A. Emery, general counsel of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, contended 
that the bills should be revised to pro- 
hibit interference, restraint, and coercion 
from any source. Both the House and 
tke Senate committees rejected the pro- 
posal. 

Later, when the Wagner bill was being 
debated on the floor of the Senate, an 
amendment was proposed making it an 
unfair labor practice for any person to 
coerce employees in the exercise of their 
rights to self-organization. The proposal 
war debated and the amendment rejected 
by a vote of 50 to 21. Interestingly 
enough, the yea-and-nay vote shows 
that some Senators who favor the pend- 
ing amendment voted against a similar 
amendment in 1935—see volume 79, part 
7, page 7675, of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of the Seventy-fourth Congress. 

It would seem clear that when a pro- 
posal has heen considered so often by 
Congress over a period of 15 years and 
consistently rejected, it should be viewed 
with a great deal of skepticism. 

Let me point out that basic to the 
whole question which we are considering 
is the problem of organizing unions, the 
problem of going into a plant and trying 
to persuade and educate fellow workers 
to an understanding that their best eco- 
nomic interests can be promoted through 
unity, through unionization. I do not 
have to tell my colleagues in the Senate 
that organizational drives are rather 
strenuous affairs, because antilabor in- 
terests are at work in America against 
unionization. It is a sad commentary, 
in my opinion, that there are still too 
many employers in America who would 
like to see no unions at all. Oh, yes, they 
pay lip service to collective bargaining 
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and to unionization. Such employers 
pretend that they want free men to 
have the right to form unions; but I say, 


on the basis of my experience, Mr. Pres- 


ident, that too frequently such employers 
mean that they want to see workers or- 
ganize only in weak unions, not in strong 
unions; not unions which can meet the 
economic competition with employers 
when it comes to collective bargaining. 
They want weak unions, and the weaker 
the better. In fact, one great indus- 
trialist in this country—and I am happy 
that his attitude does not represent that 
of industrial statesmen generally, be- 
cause they hink and talk in different 
terms—one industrialist, somewhat in 
the heat of anger, I admit, and in criti- 
cism of my stand on labor matters, told 
me that what we need is a depression to 
put unions into their proper place. It 
was his argument to me that unemploy- 
ment and some empty bellies would teach 
workers to be thankful for their jobs. 
He argued that if we had to have a de- 
pression to put unions in their place, 
the sooner we had it the better. I am 
afraid, Mr. President, that he is not sin- 
gular in that point of view. Iam afraid 
there are too many employers who think 
that their long-time interests will be 
served by a successful drive now against 
unions while the public is aroused, and, 
may I say, foi the most part justly 
aroused, against certain labor abuses. 
However, in contrast with such antilabor 
employers, I would that more indus- 
trial statesmen in America would come 
forward now and say publicly what many 
of them have told me privately about the 
rights of labor. They have told me that 
it is not in the interest of our private 
enterprise system to pass in the Eightieth 
Congress drastic labor legislation which 
will force labor to do but one thing, 
Let us keep that course of action in mind 
at all times. 

What is it? This is my judgment on 
labor’s course of action if we pass such 
amendments as are pending, which I give 
to you for whatever it is worth. Time 
will have to pass judgment on whether or 
not I talked fact or fiction here this 
morning. I am willing to let time pass 
upon that question. But, in iny judg- 
ment, if we adopt the pending legislation 
with drastic amendments added to it 
we will set labor back on its haunches 
for a couple of years. I should be the 
first to say that that would have a salu- 
tary effect, in that it certainly would 
make very clear to certain labor-union 
leaders who have been guilty, in my 
judgment, of unpardonable abuses in 
some instances, that an aroused public 
seeking to protect itself, will strike back, 
sometimes too drastically for the best 
interests of both labor and the public it- 
self. But that will be only a temporary 
thing, because I think there is a great 
psychological and physiological law that 
as legislators we should not overlook, 
namely, that we cannot maintain a mass 
of people, any more than we can main- 
tain an individual, for very long on a 
high-pitch emotional attitude. There is 
always a relaxation from a high-pitched 
emotional attitude; and if we make a 
mistake in passing legislation here based 
upon emotional attitudes, the legisla- 
tion will still be on the books after the 
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public has come to realize that it went 
too far in passing drastic labor legisla- 
tion. The public, which is basically fair, 
will regret the passage of unfair legis- 
lation even though it wants to discipline 
certain labor leaders for action contrary 
to the public interest. What shall we 
do with the law after public suprort of it 
begins to weaken? I wish tc state what 
I think will happen then. When more 
and more people on the sidelines begin 
to be sympathetic with labor’s protests 
against and resistance to unjust labor 
legislation, that legislation will soon be- 
come unworkable and unenforceable. 
Great shifts of public opinion will occur, 
carrying with them significant conse- 
quences, both politically and in the field 
of law enforcement. Resentment will 
be developed against employers and 
businessmen and more fuel will be added 
to the fire of class consciousness in 
America. Labor wil] carry on an inten- 
sive campaign against such unjust legis- 
lation and against those responsible for 
it, including the politica) party most re- 
sponsible for it. 

Mr. President, I never have and I never 
shall condone defiance of the law but 
neither you nor I, Mr. President, nor 
the entire Congress is vested with the 
power to change human nature by the 
mere passage of a law. Workers being 
human beings are not going to take 
kindly to iegislation that they are satis- 
fied is unfair and unjust and so they will 
unite in action which seeks to under- 
mine, defy, and make unworkable such a 
law. The creation of such a situation 
as that in our industrial order will pro- 
duce anything but industrial harmony. 

So at least I want the RECORD to show 
that at this hour I said in the Senate of 
the United States that the passage of 
too drastic labor legislation by the 
Eightieth Congress will leave the workers 
of this country with but one course of 
action to follow, namely, to dig in for 
the next decade, if necessary, to see to it 
that any unjust and unfair labor law be- 
comes impossible of enforcement. 

Is that a revolutionary statement? 
Not at all. It is the pronouncement of a 
great Jeffersonian principle of democ- 
racy, Mr. President. Thus Jefferson 
said: 

The mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few booted anc spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimately, by the grace of God. 

What country can preserve its liberties if 
its rulers are not warned from time to time 
that the people preserve the spirit of resist- 
ance? 


Let us not forget that when we pass a 
law which results in injustice, a law 
which stirs up the opposition of a large 
minority of our people, the workability of 
that law becomes an impossibility. 
Labor will feel that the only way to edu- 

ecate the public into an understanding 
that such a law is unworkable is to make 
it unworkable. So I say—and I use my 
words advisedly, being aware of all the 
misinterpretation that can be made of 
the sentence which I now utter—that one 
of the great rights of a free people in a 
democracy is to resist an unjust law. 
They always will so long as they have 
any freedom left. 
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Let it be understood that I neither 
condone nor advocate resistance to nor 
defiance of law. I only point out that in 
the last analysis that right is vested in 
free people whenever rightfully or wrong- 
fully they reach the conclusion that the 
only way they can get justice is to chal- 
lenge the enforceability oi an unjust law. 

We saw it in a mild way in prohibition 
days. It tock a variety of forms. Some 
communities boasted that juries would 
not convict for violations of the prohi- 
bition law. In other communities, law- 
enforcement officers looked the other way 
at violations because they knew that a 
large segment of the community was 
completely out of sympathy with the en- 
forcement of the law. In some areas the 
unenforceability of the law manifested it- 
self in exceedingly undesirable ways that 
at times took on the characteristics of 
almost open defiance of law enforcement. 

The only point I am seeking to make is 
that if we pass labor legislation which in- 
creasing numbers of workers in this 
country and their sympathizers consider 
to be unfair, unjust and exploiting in its 
effects we are certain to see such a law 
increasingly challenged by a variety of 
forms of resistance. I do not think that 
there is any legislative statesmanship 
involved in the passage of such legisla- 
tion. I believe that the type of labor leg- 
islation that is now being forged in the 
Congress of the United States will pro- 
duce great labor strife in this country 
resulting over the years in an organized 
determination of an increasing number 
of workers to challenge the administra- 
tion of such a law. As I see it they will 
do it in a variety of ways including hun- 
dreds of cases of litigation so long as 
they see any chance of knocking out the 
law through litigation. Of one thing I 
think we can be certain and that is that 
it will all add up to labor trouble and not 
to labor peace. It will all add up to more 
economic headaches for employers, not 
less. P 

Then, too, I think it needs to be em- 
phasized at this point in the debate that 
American employers should never forget 
that it is much easier to enforce legisla- 
tion against a few employers than it is 
against hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers that think that a certain piece of leg- 
islation is unjust. This matter of dras- 
tic legislation works both ways. It can 
be used to cut down the rights of em- 
ployers as well as the rights of workers 
but there is this great difference and that 
is it can be used much more effectively 
against employers than it can against 
many thousands of workers. What Iam 
trying to do in the legislation that I am 
fighting for is to so amend the Wagner 
Act so that its application will be equal- 
ized in its effects upon labor as well as 
employers but in a manner which will be 
workable. I think that is what American 


employers want and I think that is all p 


they want. 

However, I am satisfied that those who 
are proposin 
Congress are not speaking the voice of 
the overwhelming majority of American 
businessmen and industrialists. It is be- 
cause I want to maintain a system of 
Government by law which can be en- 


g extreme legislation in this 
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forced that I am pleading with the Sen- 
ate today not to pass a type of labor leg- 
islation which will cause American work- 
ers and their sympathizers to resort to 
all available means, methods and devices 
for undermining the enforceability of a 
bad law. Let us not pass legislation 
which is so unworkable and unenforce- 
able that its injustices will cause free 
men to refuse in the last analysis to 
comply with it. 

As to what will happen by reason of 
the type of legislation which apparently 
will emerge from conference and will 
pass the Congress and go to the Presi- 
dent, I predict that, if he signs it—which 
I doubt—it will result in labor in this 
country digging in along a united front 
for as many years as may be required to 
prove to the American people that such 
drastic legislation cannot be shackled 
upon free workers. 

That, together with my great desire to 
see government by law carried out in its 
most majestic sense, is why I am plead- 
ing here today for the passage of a bill 
which will be workable, for the passage 
of the bill which has come out of the com- 
mittee and which I think will bring great 
relief to the employers of this country 
who have suffered from labor abuses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, does that 
mean that I have been allotted a certain 
amount of time? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As the Chair understood it, the 
Senator was allotted 45 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the Senator from Florida I 
shall take the privilege of yielding my- 
self some more time, and I shall continue 
to talk until the Senator from Florida 
appears on the floor, unless I finish be- 
fore that time. I hope I shall. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. May the Chair suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that he use half the 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I shall speak with- 
in the amount of time remaining. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the absence 
of the Senator from Florida the time be 
allotted by the Senator from Oregon on 
that side of the question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the order is 
made. 

Mr. MORSE. With the understand- 
ing that I shall hand the privilege back 
to the Senator from Florida as soon as 
he arrives. 

Turning to the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to point out: 

First. That coercive practices by unions 
or their agents, which constitute a viola- 
tion of local criminal laws, are and should 
be subject to correction by local authori- 
ties. No substantial evidence was pre- 
sented to the committee that local police 
agencies had been lax or derelict in their 
duty of enforcing local and State police 
measures. I am one who believes—and 
this point was made by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] in his argument— 
that upon a showing of force, or coercion, 
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or intimidation the local police authority 
should exercise the primary jurisdiction 
over that type of practice. 

Second. The proposal before us would 
tremendously extend Federal power into 
areas that have heretofore been regarded 
as the sole concern of State, county, and 
local authorities. It would require a 
tremendous expansion of the investiga- 
tive staff of the board and make the board 
into a national police court. 

Third. The proposal is not necessary 
to insure that employees can exercise 
a free choice in the selection of repre- 
sentatives. I say that because other 
sections of the bill make it possible for 
employers as well as employees to ob- 
tain elections. The bill also defines as 
unfair labor practices boycotts, includ- 
ing organizational boycotts, and juris- 
dictional strikes which probably most 
frequently give rise to coercive union 
practices. Hence I say, Mr. President, 
that to the extent that it is feasible and 
practicable to check union abuses 
through the procedure of an administra- 
tive law tribunal, such as the National 
Labor Relations Board, we have done so 
in our committee bill. To place upon 
the National Labor Relations Board the 
task of functioning as local police offi- 
cers is both unwise and impractical. 

I think the amendment will accom- 
plish only one purpose and that is to 
make it increasingly difficult to carry on 
honest, good-faith organizational drives 
free of coercion because the amendment 
will provide fertile opportunity for the 
bringing of false allegations and false 
charges against the union in an endeavor 
to prevent it from gaining that support 
of public opinion in a community, which 
is always the most effective organiza- 
tional aid which a union can have. 
Here again the Senate ought to get down 
to the grass roots of a union organiza- 
tional drive and take cognizance of what 
is necessary for a successful drive. The 
greatest aid a union can have is a sym- 
pathetic and understanding commu- 
nity; but, mark my words, this amend- 
ment will provide antiunion employers 
and their company-dominated workers 
ample opportunity to poison public opin- 
ion in a given community by seeing to 
it that false charges are brought before 
the National Labor Relations Board 
charging coercion and intimidation. 
The bringing of the charges will cause 
a natural slowing up of the organiza- 
tion drive. It will put the union on the 
defensive. It will play into the hands 
of dilatory tactics and delay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator from Oregon 
suspend so that the course of procedure 
may be determined? The Senator from 
Florida has entered the Chamber, and 
the Chair will state to him that during 
his absence, by unanimous consent, the 
time allocated to his side was placed 
under the control of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to very quickly 
make this statement to the Senator from 
Florida. I have found myself involved 
in a running debate, which was per- 
fectly proper, because I desired to clar- 
ify the points that were raised by my 
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colleagues. However, I have not con- 
cluded the formal remarks I had pre- 
pared on the pending issue. I think it 
will take me about 20 minutes more. 
Will the Senator from Florida yield me 
tha* time? 

Mr. PEPPER. With pleasure. The 
Senator from Wyoming has expressed a 
desire to speak, but I think perhaps his 
remarks might be deferred until later 
this afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
Mexico !Mr. Haren] wishes to speak on 
the subject, and I want him to have some 
time, and I shall conclude my remarks 
just as rapidly as I can, but I do want 
to get them into the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair informs the Senator 
from Florida that there are about 41 
minutes remaining of the hour and a 
half to which his side was entitled. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think that if the 
Senator from Oregon takes the 20 min- 
utes he has indicated he desires, that will 

2 all right. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, let us consider how labor 
organizations and their agents may co- 
erce employees. 

In the first place, they may, and un- 
fortunately sometimes do, engage in 
physical violence. 

Secondly, they may use threats of vio- 
lence. 

Third, they may engage in name call- 
ing, such as terming persons “scabs,” 
“strike breakers” or other opprobrious 
names. 

Fourth, they may use the closed shop 
or contracts providing for other types of 
compulsory membership as a means of 
bringing economic pressure to bear upon 
employees. 

Threats of violence are adequately 
covered by local and State criminal] law. 
The same applies to name-calling, and 
use cf other language that may be con- 
sidered to interfere with or coerce em- 
ployees. The closed shop is abolished 
under the bill. Moreover, the union shop 
is closely regulated by section 9, and by 
section 8 (b) (2). Unions cannot obtain 
a union shop contract unless a majority 
of the employees in the bargaining unit 
have voted in favor of such a contract in 
an election conducted by the NLRB. 
That is quite a different thing from an 
election conducted by the union itself. 
Once a union shop contract is secured, 
the union cannot deprive an employee of 
his job except for clear and specific rea- 
sons. Membership must have been avail- 
able to the employee on the same terms 
and conditions generally applicable to 
other members. During the period of 
the contract the employee can be de- 
prived of his job as the result of action 
of the union only if he fails to tender 
the regular dues and initiation fees re- 
quired, or if he engages in activity on be- 
half of another labor crganization when 
the contract still has a substantial period 
to run. 

It seems to me that these regulations 
of the compulsory membership contract 
effectively free employees of any real 
possibility of economic coercion by 
unions, and are a complete answer to the 
pending proposal. So far as physical 
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intimidation and coercion are concerned, 
I repeat the suggestion made earlier, that 
we must have local police forces take 
over questions of breaches of the peace. 
We certainly do not want the Federal 
Government, either through the National 
Labor Relations Board or any other 
agency, substituting itself for the police 
activities of the local law enforcement 
officers of our various communities. 

It seems to me that these regulations 
of the compulsory membership contract 
effectively, as I have said, free employees 
of any possibility of economic coercion 
by unions, and are a complete answer to 
the pending proposal. 

It must be recognized that a union or 
its agents are in an entirely different 
position from that of the employer inso- 
far as being able to make effective threats 
of economic coercion that do not consti- 
tute infractions of local criminal law is 
concerned The employer has it within 
his power to deprive the employee of his 
job. That is the greatest economic 
weapon, coercively used, that could be 
leveled by an employer against a worker. 
In this connection it is worth noting that 
after a:most 12 years of administration of 
the Wagner Act, the most frequent type 
of unfair :abor practice charge brought 
is the one alleging discrimination by 
employers against employees for engag- 
ing in union activity. This fact bears 
out what I said earlier in my remarks, 
that there are still too many employers 
in America who do not want to see their 
plants unionized, who do not want to 
put into practice their professings about 
unionization. Unions do not have such 
job control over the workers. They can- 
not take the workers’ jobs away from 
them especially in view of the protection 
we have provided under our bill as far 
as the closed shop is concerned. How- 
ever, employers do have the power of 
work or no work constantly hanging over 
the worker’s head. 8 

To the extent that there have been 
abuses by unions of the closed shop, the 
bill in other sections, as I have stated, 
provides ample protection against such 
abuses. Consequently, statements by 
union agents threatening employees with 
loss of their jobs if they do not join the 
union will be ineffective and empty 
threats. In any case, the employer will 
be free, as he is now, to answer false 
statements and extravagant claims. 

In his statement last Friday the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota stated that the pur- 
pose of the pending amendment was to 
make unfair labor practices of false 
promises and false statements by unions. 
The assumption seems to be that if a 
statement is false it is also coercive. It 
seems to me that it is too clear for argu- 
ment that a statement or argument 
is not coercive merely because it is false. 

I certainly hope, Mr. President, that 
we have not reached the point where it is 
going to be deemed desirable to have the 
National] Labor Relations Board take ju- 
risdiction of complaints as to whether a 
union’s statements at the time of organi- 
zation are true or false. We certainly do 
not want to make the National Labor Re- 
lations Board the guardian, as it were, of 
the intellectual integrity, at the time of 
an organizational drive, of the statements 
made by either labor or employers. 
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In a case involving the validity of a 
Board order the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled that an employer’s state- 
ment did not become coercive because it 
was inaccurate. The court found, con- 
trary to the Board, that the employer was 
justified in believing and stating that the 
union had been responsible for a protest 
to a State agency, which resulted in the 
agency’s rescinding its approval of over- 
time. The court said: 

The right of free speech does not depend 
upon the accuracy of the ideas expressed. 
(N. L. R. B. v. Brown-Brockmeyer Co., 143 F. 
(2d) 537, at 542.) 


The Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has correctly stated that— 

The trend of judicial decision since the Vir- 
ginia Power Co. case supports the view that 
an employer may disseminate facts within 
the area of dispute, may even express his 
opinion— 


Which he certainly should be allowed 
to ao— 
on the merits of the controversy even though 
it involves labor organizations. may indicate 
& preference for individual dealings with em- 
ployees, may state his policy with reference 
to labor matters, and may express hostility to 
a union or its representatives. (N. L. R. B. v. 
J. L. Brandeis & Son, 145 F. (2d) 556, 564.) 


Those are not my words, Mr. President. 
Those are the words of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, as found in the Brandeis & 
Son case. 

The court went further, and in over- 
ruling the Board's contention that “the 
repetition and vehemence of statement” 
rendered the employer’s statements coer- 
cive, stated: 

Certainly effectiveness of statement is not 
a test of its constitutionality; neither is accu- 
racy of the views expressed. * * * One 
may descend to vilification, false statement, 
or exaggeration and still be protected in his 
right of fre speech. (Id., p. 566.) 


Thus, Mr. President, court rulings 
make it plain, it seems to me, that the 
pending amendment could not properly 
be applied to punish false statements by 
union organizers. 

Moreover, it is rather alarming to con- 
template a situation in which the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board will be de- 
ciding the truth or falsity of employer 
and union propaganda used in connec- 
tion with bargaining elections and 
organizational campaigns. 

They are no tea party affairs, as I 
have indicated befoie, Mr. President. 
There is a lot of puffing that goes on, 
such as is typical of American advertis- 
ing and salesmanship, as practiced in all 
the leading periodicals by the great con- 
cerns of America when they offer their 
goods for sale. I have no doubt that 
many puffing statements are made by 
union organizers in order to persuade 
workers to participate in unity of action 
through a union. But certainly I do not 
want to see the National Labor Relations 
Board made the police organization for 
the United States, to pass on the state- 
ments or actions made or taken by either 
employers or union organizers. The real 
function of the Board should be to make 
its election machinery speedily available 
so that employees can make their deci- 
sions by secret ballot, so that employers 
will know where they stand in this union 
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organization business, because ict us not 
forget that it is not only the workers who 
suffer from long delays in getting a cer- 
tification of a collective-bargaining rep- 
resentative, but the employers suffer, too. 
Employers suffer because during months 
of delay in obtaining a final certification 
production usually declines in the fac- 
tories, as the workers and the employers 
carry on their campaigns for obtaining 
or preventing the union organizatior of 
the plant. ; 

The Senator from Minnesota men- 
tioned the case of a small employer in 
New York whose employees had been 
pushed around and threatened by a so- 
called goon squad in an effort to force 
them to join the union. Such practices, 
of course, are not to be condoned, and 
the junior Senator from Oregon con- 
demns them. It would be much more ef- 
fective, however, if the local police were 
called in to correct such a situation, 
rather than to make it possible for the 
employer or the employees to bring un- 
fair labor practice charges before the 
NLRB in connection with disputes of that 
type: 

Moreover, under the present bill, the 
employer in that situation could petition 
the Board for an election to determine 
whether or not his employees wanted the 
union to represent them. 

My good friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota also called attention to a letter 
he had received from an employer in 
Salem, Oreg., my home State, who oper- 
ated a small sporting goods store and 
employed only one employee. This em- 
ployer stated that the labor organizers 
had forced him and his employee to sign 
up by threatening personal violence. 

Here again such threats can be cor- 
rected under existing State laws. If 
measures sufficient to accomplish that 
result are not on the statute books, the 
States should pass police measures to 
correct that type of abuse. In any case, 
I seriously question whether such a small 
enterprise, consisting of the employer 
and one employee, would be subject to 
the National Labor Relations Act, since 
it would appear to be a business entirely 
intrastate in character. 

That point must not be overlooked, 
Mr. President, because when all these 
eases are put together, I think it will be 
found that an overwhelming majority 
of them, even of those in which it is 
alleged that there have been intimida- 
tion and coercion, are cases which do 
not involve interstate commerce at all, 
but involve intrastate commerce, and 
fall, not within the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board, but 
within the jurisdiction of State law. 

Hence, some of the examples that have 
been cited by my colleagues who are pro- 
ponents of the amendment now before 
the Senate are examples which would not 
possibly be touched by the amendment, 
even though the amendment might be 
made workable. 

The Senator from Minnesota also 
Stated that, so far as he knew, the 
Board— 

Has never set aside an election because of 
any kind of action taken by the union in its 


organization campaign, regardless of how 
coercive or threatening it may have been. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 25, p. 4017.) 
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Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
the Board has set aside elections because 
unions have engaged in improper action. 
For example, in the Sears Roebuck case 
in Minneapolis—47 N. L. R. B. 291—the 
Board set aside the election on the 
ground that the CIO union had issued a 
campaign dodger improperly indicating 
on its face that the Board was in favor 
of the CIO. 

In other cases the Board has set aside 
or postponed elections where the union 
has engaged in serious misconduct. See, 
for example, National Tea Company (41 
N. L. R. B. 774), and LaFollette Shirt 
Company (65 N. L. R. B. 952). In the 
Kilgore Manufacturing case (45 N. L. 
R. B. 468), the union engaged in the fol- 
lowing type of conduct: Its organizer 
was present at the polling place, and 
spoke to one of the voters waiting in line 
to cast his ballot. The Board said that 
violated the assurance that the election 
would be free of any undue influence; 
and because of the fact that the union 
organizer had gone beyond the so-called 
neutral boundary line, the election was 
set aside, even though the union had 
won it. 

Other examples given by the Senator 
from Minnesota indicate, in my judg- 
ment, that there is no necessity for 
adopting the pending amendment in or- 
der to settle the problems those examples 
present. Thus, on page 4017 of the 
Recorp, he cites an instance in which the 
teamsters’ union was found guilty of 
contempt of court for picketing an estab- 
lishment in an effort to coerce employees 
into joining the union. If such activity 
constitutes a violation of State law, as 
it apparently did in the case cited, there 
seems to be no occasion for adopting the 
amendment. and thus requiring the 
NLRB to correct the same abuse. 

The Senator from Ohio suggests that a 
union or its agents should not be free to 
threaten employees with loss of their jobs 
if they do not join the union. He points 
out that if an employer made such a 
threat he would be committing an un- 
fair labor practice, and, consequently, 
similar threats by a union should consti- 
tute unfair labor practices. But, as I 
have endeavored to point out, the em- 
ployer is in a much better position to 
make good his threat. He has it entirely 
within his power to terminate the em- 
ployment of the worker. On the other 
hand, the union obviously has no such 
power when it does not have a contract 
with the employer, and employees would 
be less than intelligent if they did not 
recognize that the union could not deliver 
on its threat. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair requests the Senator 
from Oregon to suspend for a moment in 
order that the Chair may state that the 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. However, the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] suggests that the 
Senator from Oregon may have any part 
of an additional 10 minutes, leaving 10 
minutes remaining for the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Chair and 
the Senator from Florida. 

In any case, Mr. President, if the em- 
ployer felt that employees were being 
misled into believing that the union 
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would deprive them of a job if they did 
not join, the employer would be entirely 
free under other provisions of the bill, as 
well as under present Board and court 
decisions, to answer any such statements 
or claims. 

In the exercise of their right to free- 
dom of speech, employers are entirely 
free under present Board and court de- 
cisions, and certainly under section 8 te) 
of this bill, to answer all statements or 
extravagant claims, and even to make 
derogatory statements about the union, 
its leaders, and its policies. Hence, I see 
no occasion for empowering the Board 
to act as censor of employer and union 
propaganda. Acts or threats of violence, 
as I have said, are prohibited by local 
law, and until we have had convincing 
proof that State and local law-enforce- 
ment officers are unable to enforce the 
law we should not inject the Federal Gov- 
ernment into local police problems. With 
greater freedom to employers and em- 
ployees to obtain collective-bargaining 
elections, and with the provisions in the 
bill defining unfair labor practices by un- 
ions, the types of coercive practices on the 
part of unions which presently do not 
constitute violations of State or local law 
are adequately regulated, I believe. The 
pending proposal, in my judgment, would 
only serve to create a national police 
force and harass unions and employees in 
their efforts to organize. 

I digress long enough to say it would 
do something else. It would slow up the 
organizational activity of unions. There 
are some employers who work behind the 
scene when a union seeks to organize 
their plants. They have their own 
worker stooges who are encouraged by 
the employer not to be in sympathy with 
the union. They would have such work- 
ers bring false charges, which would have 
to be taken cognizance of by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, resulting 
in a great deal of publicity as to such 
false charges, and making it possible to 
run advertisements in the local news- 
papers to stir up public opinion against 
the union. This is the way it would 
work in reality: the National Labor Re- 
lations Board would have under consid- 
eration a charge from X, Y, and Z, em- 
ployees, that union organizers A, B, and 
C were attempting to use coercive meth- 
ods on certain employees. What would 
be the effect of that? I should not have 
to say that the effect will be to slow up 
the organizational drive. So, an amend- 
ment which seems plausible on its face, 
I say can be, and undoubtedly will be, 
used as a great instrumentality for weak- 
ening organizational drives. 

Mr. President, last Friday the able 
Senator from New York {Mr. Ives} out- 
lined his objections to the pending 
amendment as it was originally pro- 
posed, and in the course of his remarks 
stated that the amendment was “defi- 
nitely antilabor”—April 2 RECORD, page 
4019—that it was “wholly out of order“ 
page 4021. 

As I read the Senator’s argument, he 


made four points against the original 


amendment: 

First. He stated that it would lead to 
“protracted litigation, because of the 
difficulty of determining who are agents 
of labor organizations and what eonsti- 
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tutes interference and coercion’’—April 
25 RECORD, page 4019. I agree with him. 

Second. He made the entirely valid 
point that insofar as the amendment 
covers violence and physical coercion it 
is entirely unnecessary as these offenses 
are punishable under local law. I agree 
with him. 

Third. He stated that the amendment 
is impractical because the effective rem- 
edy for coercion by labor organizations 
and their agents is quick arrest and trial 
rather than an administrative hearing 
leading to a cease-and-desist order. I 
agree with him. 

Fourth He argued that adoption of 
the amendment would require the Board 
to increase its staff tremendously in or- 
der to investigate countless charges of 
interference and coercion on the part of 
unions or their agents. I agree with 
him. 

The Senator also adverted to the tre- 
mendous possibilities of abuse arising 
from the amendment, and suggested that 
the provisions of the bill prohibiting the 
closed shop and regulating the union 
shop would eliminate a great deal of the 
difficulty sought to be corrected by the 
amendment. I have sought this morning 
to reenforce everything the Senator from 
New York said on that occasion. 

We now have before us a modified ver- 
sion of the amendment originally offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Batt], one which seeks to eliminate the 
words “interfere with.” The effect of 
this would be to proscribe acts of uniohs 
or their agents which restrain or coerce 
employees in the exercise of their rights 
to self-organization. The Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], proposed an ad- 
ditional modification of the amendment, 
intended to insure that labor organiza- 
tions have the right to prescribe their 
own rules with respect to the acquisition 
or retention of membership. 

I wish to make it clear that I believe 
the modifications improve the amend- 
ment considerably. As the Senator from 
New York | Mr. Ives] remarked, the words 
“interfere with” are somewhat vague and 
might be construed to make it an unfair 
labor practice for any person to attempt 
to persuade another to join a union. 
However, I do not believe that the elim- 
ination of the words “interfere with” an- 
swers in any substantial respect the other 
objections which the Senator from New 
Vork made last Friday and which I have 
made in my speech this morning. 

The amendment as modified would still 
lead to protracted litigation as to what 
constitutes restraint or coercion on the 
part of a labor organization or its agents. 
It would still invade the jurisdiction of 
State and local governments with regard 
to violence and physical coercion. It 
would still provide an entirely imprac- 
tical remedy and would require the Board 
to increase its staff of investigators. 

So, Mr. President, I submit that the 
amendment as modified in no substantial 
respects answers either the objections 
made by the Senator from New York last 
Friday, or the objections I am making 
now. I think it should be made clear, 
as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
stated—April 30 Record, page 4271—the 
elimination of the words “interfere with” 
would not make any substantial change 
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in the meaning. I am sure it will make 
no substantial change in the final effect 
of the amendment, should it become law. 
Its effect will not, in my judgment, be in 
the interest of good labor relations. 

Decisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the courts interpreting 
the present phrase in section 8 (1) of the 
Wagner Act, which makes it an unfair 
labor practice for an employer “to inter- 
fere with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7” do not, so far as I am advised, 
distinguish between acts that constitute 
interference and acts that constitute re- 
straint or coercion. 

In other words, Mr. President, there 
are no cases holding that employer con- 
duct amounts to interference but does 
not amount to restraint or coercion. 
Whenever the Board finds that a viola- 
tion within the meaning of section 8 (1) 
has beer. committed, it finds, in the lan- 
guage of the statute, that by the par- 
ticular acts or conduct the employer has 
interfered with, restrained, and coerced 
his employees. No court decision, to my 
knowledge, has undertaken to distin- 
guish between interference and coercion. 

I fear also, Mr. President, that if the 
pending amendment, as modified, is 
adopted it will have the effect of out- 
lawing organizational strikes and strikes 
for recognition. In fact, it could easily 
be construed to prohibit all types of 
strikes in situations where some of the 
employees are opposed to the strike. In 
section 8 (b) (4) (B) of the bill we have 
made it an unfair labor practice for a 
union or its agents to engage in a strike 
or to induce or encourage employees of 
any employer to engage in a strike for 
the purpose of forcing “any other em- 
ployer to recognize or bargain with a 
labor organization as the representative 
of his employees unless such labor or- 
ganization has been certified as a repre- 
sentative of such employees under the 
provisions of section 9 (a).“ 

On page 22 of the majority report we 
state that— 

It is to be observed that the primary strike 
for recognition (without a Board certifica- 
tion) is not proscribed. Moreover, strikes 
and boycotts for recognition are not made 
illegal 1f the union has been certified as the 
exclusive representative. 


Thus the committee did not intend to 
outlaw all types of primary strikes; in 
fact, it was careful to point out that or- 
ganizational strikes were not prohibited, 
because sometimes they are justified. 

Since it has frequently been held that 
strikes are a form of coercion, it follows, 
Mr. President, that the pending amend- 
ment would outlaw all strikes designed 
to further organizational activities. 
While I am of the opinion that unions 
should utilize the election machinery of 
the act wherever possible, rather than 
resort to strike action in an attempt to 
solidify organization, it must be recog- 
nized that organizational strikes have a 
legitimate place in some situations. 

So long as human beings remain hu- 
man beings, so long as the various types 
of motivation that sometimes influence 
men when they believe that an employer 
has been .unjust.continue to motivate 
men there is going to be that type of 
strike. If it be sought by this amend- 
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ment to outlaw it, then the Congress is 
only buying trouble. 

I conclude by saying that I sincerely 
hope the Senate, by a majority vote, will 
reach the conclusion that we ought to 
go along with the bill as reported by the 
committee. Let us try it for a year. Let 
us find out whether those of us who are 
convinced that it will greatly improve 
industrial relations are right or wrong. 
If we are wrong, Mr. President, I shall 
be found ready and willing, when the 
Congress reconvenes next year, to com- 
promise further, if further compromise 
is necessary, in order to prevent labor 
abuses. However, I plead with the Sen- 
ate to turn down this and the other pro- 
posed amendments so that we can have 
a fair, just, and workable law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Chair inform me how much of the time 
under my control remains? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida has re- 
maining between 12 and 13 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Minne- 
scta | Mr. Batt] I should like the afirma- 
tive side to use some of its time, as we 
would like to retain our remaining time 
to be used later. 

Mr. BALL. I yield myself the time I 
may need, but I will say to the Senator 
from Florida that I do not think we on 
our side will use all our time, and if the 
Senator from Florida needs a little more 
time I think it can be arranged. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the ad- 
dress delivered by the Senator from 
Oregon. ~ was particularly interested in 
the early colloquy between him and the 
Senator from Ohio | Mr. Tart! regarding 
the way the bill was written in committee 
and the position of the Senator from 
Oregon respecting amendments. It 
seemed to me that what he was saying in 
effect was that he would not accept one 
single change in the bill as it came from 
the committee; that if it were changed 
he would vote against it, and that he was 
confident the President would veto it, 
and that the Senator from Oregon would 
vote to sustain the veto. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a correction? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I will permit the RECORD 
to speak for itself, but at no time did I 
say I was confident that the President 
woula veto the measure. I do not pro- 
pose to speak for the President. 

Mr. BALL. Perhaps not. The Sena- 
tor expressed the conviction himself 
that the President would veto the meas- 
ure, but I agree that the Senator did not 
express confidence or knowledge of the 
President’s intention. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this will 
be my last interruption of the Senator. 
I think the Record will show that I ex- 
pressed the view that the President 
should veto it. 

Mr. BALL. I think the Senator said 
that also. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
when Members of the United States Sen- 
ate are working on legislation which 
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most of us agree is needed, the legisla- 
tive process is one of compromising con- 
flicting views. I know that in the 6 years 
I have served in the Senate I have many 
times voted finally for measures contain- 
ing provisions which I did not like and 
with which I disagreed, or to which pro- 
posed amendments which I had favored 
had heen defeated. It seems to me that 
to take a flat position that if any amend- 
ments, regardless of their merits or re- 
gardless of the position taken by a ma- 
jority of the Senate on their merits, are 
adopted one will then vote against the 
bill in its entirety, is to take rathe an 
intransigent position. If every Member 
of the Senate took such a position I do 
not think we could pass much legisla- 
tion. It has always been my attitude 
that while I like my own convictions I 
grant that my colleagues siso have 
plenty of knowledge and that sometimes 
their wisdom may be even superior to 
my own. 

I expect to support the bill whether 
the amendments I propose are all 
adopted or not, because I believe that 
some major corrections in our present 
labor policy are essential to the welfare 
of the national economy 

Mr. President, I listened to both the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Tuomas], who spoke last 
Wednesday on this particular amend- 
ment, and it seemed to me that they 
both argued from somewhat of a mis- 
conception of the basic purpose of the 
National Labor Relations Act which the 
pending measure propuses to amend. 
They both, it seems to me, confused the 
welfare and the rights of unions and the 
welfare and the rights of individual em- 
ployees. I think very often they are two 
different things. 

Both the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Utah made quite a 
point of the fact that when the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was considered in 1932, 
and when the National Labor Relations 
Act was considered in 1935, amendments 
similar to the pending amendment were 
defeated by the Congress; that in its 
judgment, then, such amendments were 
not necessary. It seems to me that that 
is hardly a valid argument for rejecting 
the amendments now. 

I think one reason why we are in the 
present difficulties in labor relations is 
that we have made no change in our na- 
tional labor policy in 12 years since the 
Passage of the Wagner Act, so-called. 
Wher the Wagner Act was passed the 
American labor movement had a total 
membership of between three and four 
million members. In many segments of 
American industry it was struggling even 
for recognition, against tremendous odds. 
I can remember that at that time strikes 
which had continued for weeks were 
finally settled by the employer’s mere 
agreement to sit down and negotiate 
with the union and recognize it. Now a 
strike is considered lost if the unions do 
not win at least 15 or 20 cents an hour 
increase in wages for the employees. 

The situation has greatly changed 
since then. Unions in America claim at 
least 15,000,000 members. They hold 
contracts as exclusive bargaining agents 
for some 20,000,000 workers in American 
industry. They are enormously wealthy. 
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Quite often some of the budgets of the 
international unions dre comparable to 
those of a fairly good sized municipality. 
They have large research organizations, 
and some of them very large reserves. 
They are by no means in the same rela- 
tive position in American industry which 
they occupied 12 years ago when Con- 
gress made its last change in the national 
labor relations policy. 

There is no question about the fact 
that today individual employees are 
kicked around in American industry even 
more by unions and their agents than 
they are by employers. As I said, the 
opponents of the amendment seem to 
confuse the rights and welfare of the in- 
dividual employee with the rights and 
welfare of the union. They are two 
different things. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
which the pending bill proposes to amend 
in section 7, which the bill does not 
touch, does not say anything about the 
rights of unions. It says that— 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization, to form, join, or assist labor 
organizations, to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other usual 
aid or protection. 


Mr. President, if, as has been charged 
ou this floor—and I think the charge is 
true—unions today are using coercive 
practices in their organization and elec- 
tion drives. then it seems to me individ- 
ual employees in the free exercise of their 
rights guaranteed by this act are just as 
much entitled to protection from such 
activities of unions as they are from the 
same kind of coercive activities on the 
part of employers. 

I agree with the Senator from Utah 
that there may possibly be loopholes in 
this measure of which employers can 
take advantage to go on a union- 
busting campaign, and there are prob- 
ably some employers who would like to 
do so. 

In my experience—and I know many 
employers and union leaders—they are 
very much the same kind of people. In 
fact, they are like all the rest of us. 
Give either one of them too much power 
and they tend to be corrupted; they be- 
gin to like the exercise of power just for 
the sake of power. Union leaders very 
often tend to think a great deal more of 
the strength and the funds of the union 
which pays their salaries than they do of 
the welfare of the employees whom they 
are supposed to serve. As the Senator 
from Oregon said, organizational cam- 
paigns are no pink-tea parties. Many 
union leaders will admit quite frankly 
that very few American employees or- 
ganize themse'ves. They have to be 
organized, and some of the methods by 
whict unions have organized employees 
in recent years are all too similar to the 
same kind of methods by which employ- 
ers a few decades ago tried to prevent 
employees from organizing themselves. 

I should like to emphasize also that 
the pending amendment and all the pro- 
posed amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act make absolutely no change 
in the duties and obligations of em- 
ployers. The unfair labor practices of 
employers defined in section 8 (a) of the 
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pending measure are identical with the 
unfair practices defined in the present 
law. Not one is changed. In fact, we 
have added one definition. We make it 
an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to violate the terms of a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement. If in spite of our 
care in trying to avoid it, lawyers dis- 
cover loopholes in this bill by which 
employers can engage in a union-bust- 
ing campaign, I shall be the first to try 
to plug those loopholes and to correct 
the situation by adding new definitions 
of unfair labor practices on the part of 
employers, if they are needed. I think 
one reason we are in trouble today is that 
for 12 years the National Labor Relations 
Act has been a “sacred cow,” which could 
not be amended in the slightest degree. 
The longer we waited to change that pol- 
icy and correct the situation and give the 
rights of employees some additional pro- 
tection which clearly was needed, the 
tougher the job became. That is why 
drastic antilabor proposals are being 
made today. Some of the abuses of the 
special privileges and immunities of 
unions have themselves been drastic and 
have been extremely punitive on the em- 
Ployees whom the Act is supposed to 
protect. 

For example, I have before me a clip- 
ping from the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
of April 18, 1947, which tells about two 
World War II veterans who were fired 
from their jobs and dismissed from the 

on because they refused to buy $2 
tickets on a $1,700 car which was being 
raffled off by the union leadership to 
raise funds. They had jammed through 
a resolution requiring every one of the 
7.000 members of the union to buy tickets 
in the rafiie to raise funds for organiza- 
tional purposes whith, of course, they 
would spend. These two veterans were 
thrown out of their jobs under the closed 
union-shop contract prevailing, because 
they would not go along with that kind 
of a deal. 

It is true, as the Senator from Oregon 
has stated, that some types of union 
coercion, including the violence of the 
mass picket line, visits to the homes of 
employees, such as have taken place in 
the Allis-Chalmers strike in Milwaukee, 
and other such tactics are violations of 
State law in almost every State. I be- 
lieve that the main remedy for such con- 
ditions is prosecution under State law 
and better local law enforcement. But I 
believe that one reason why we have had 
weak law enforcement in labor relations 
is that the Federal Government, through 
the Wagner Act and the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, has in effect taken the posi- 
tion—and it has been so interpreted by 
the Supreme Court—that no Federal law 
restrains labor unions in any kind of 
activity in which they wish to indulge, 
including secondary boycotts, all kinds of 
monopolistic practices, and clear abuses 
of the original intent of the closed shop 
and union shop. 

It is no wonder that local communities 
and their peace officers have been re- 
luctant vigorously to enforce law when 
they saw that the great Federal Gov- 
ernment was holding the unions exempt 
from any kind of Federal regulation. 
The only laws we have had restrain em- 
ployers and not unions. So it may well be 
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that many of the types of activities of 
unions which we are seeking to restrain 
somewhat by this mild amendment are 
the kind of activities which would be 
corrected by good local law enforcement. 
But I think we shall encourage that kind 
of local Jaw enforcement if the Federal 
Government, acting through Congress, 
states clearly its position that individual 
employees are entitled to their right of 
self-organization free from coercion 
from any source, whether it be the em- 
ployer, the union, or some outside source. 

The cases which have been cited show 
that in a great many organizational cam- 
paigns union agents make threats. If an 
individual is not willing to join, they 
threaten that when they get a majority 
and obtain a contract they will charge 
him twice as high an initiation fee, or 
higher dues. In some cases they simply 
make the threat that when the em- 
ployees are organized and the union be- 
comes the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative, they will take care of the 
recalcitrant employee. In a great many 
shops quite often that threat is sufficient. 
The railway unions are not permitted to 
have a closed shop or union shop, or 
anything like it. We have had presented 
to us several cases in which there was 
retaliatory disciplinary action by union 
leadership against employees. So the 
threats really mean something. 

Mr. President, we accepted a modifi- 
cation of the amendment which states 
that— . 

This subsection shall not impair the right 
of a labor organization to prescribe its own 
rules with respect to the acquisition or re- 
tention of membership therein. 


That modification is designed to make 
it clear that we are not trying to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of a union 
which is already organized. All we are 
trying to cover is the coercive and re- 
straining acts of the union in its effort 
to organize unorganized employees. 
However, the proviso would not go so 
far as to permit the union to adopt rules 
authorizing its agents to threaten and 
coerce nonunion members in an effort to 
persuade them to join. The modification 
covers the requirements and standards 
of membership in the union itself. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. In line with the statements 
which the Senator is making, I should 
like to ask him if he disagrees with the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], who pointed out the vast 
possibilities for abuse in that particular 
connection. I thought that the Senator 
from Oregon developed a very powerful 
case. I should like to hear an answer to 
it, but I have not heard any forthcoming. 
Does the Senator disagree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr, BALL. Is the Senator referring 
to the possibility of harassing a union or- 
ganization campaign Ey persuading em- 
ployees to file charges with the Board, 
and that sort of thing? 

Mr. IVES. I am referring to litiga- 
tion which might ensue, and everything 
in that connection which might serve as 
a stumbling block to legitimate labor or- 
ganization. I believe that was the case 
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which the Senator from Oregon was 
making. 

Mr. BALL. I have in mind that the 
administrative-law approach to these 
problems always opens up the possibility 
that the administrative agency will be 
used to harass some groups in society. 
I think that unquestionably the present 
National Labor Relations Act has been 
used by the NLRB to harass employers 
and their employees on behalf of either 
the CIO or the AFL in their organiza- 
tional campaigns. For instance, in the 
Thompson Products plant in Cleveland 
they themselves ordered their eighth 
election in 6 years, although time after 
time the employees have voted by an 
overwhelming majority for no union. I 
think that when we use the administra- 
tive-law approach there is always the 
possibility that it may be used to harass 
one group or another. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. By the same line of rea- 
soning are we given to understand that 
if the attitude of the Board changes sub- 
sequently, the Board itself may employ 
this weapon to harass, to use the word 
employed by the Senator, legitimate at- 
tempts on the part of labor to organize? 

Mr.BALL. Oh, yes; I think they could 
use the present act. 

Mr. IVES. That seemed to be a mat- 
ter about which the Senator from Ore- 
gon was worried. It has been disturb- 
ing me. I have been trying to find out 
what the effect of this proposal might be. 

Mr. BALL. As the Senator from New 
York well knows, the great weakness of 
the National Labor Relations Act is that 
no employee under that act can go into 
court to protect the rights supposedly 
guaranteed by the act unless the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board so permits. 
He has to get the Board to issue a com- 
plaint before he can proceed. That is 
true of any union or of individual em- 
ployees. Obviously if we had a board 
that wanted to make a dead letter of the 
act and violate their oaths, they could 
do so, just as the early Board clearly, I 
think, perverted the act and used it as 
an instrument of the CIO. 

Mr. IVES. Do IJ correctly understand, 
then, that the Senator feels that this pro- 
vision might open up a condition in which 
an employee would be particularly 
susceptible to that kind of treatment? 

Mr. BALL. No; I do not think it would 
do so. I think we have improved it, be- 
cause we provide for a Board of seven 
members. 

Mr. IVES. I thought the amendment 
agreed to the other day improved it. 

Mr. BALL. I mean, our whole ap- 
proach to this administrative set-up. In 
the committee bill we enlarge the Board 
to seven members, and I think we are 
bound to get a much more judicial and 
fair approach to the administration and 
enforcement of the law than we have 
had in the past. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator think 
that seven members would be more fair 
than three? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. I think seven indi- 
vidual quasi-judicial officials are much 
less likely to become the rabid propo- 
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nents of a certain point of view than 
would be a group of three. 

Mr. IVES. Assuming that at the be- 
ginning they were of the same type of 
mind? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; assuming that a good 
board is appointed. 

Mr. IVES. With reasonable minds? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. The only point I 
was making was that with this admin- 
istrative-law approach I hope that some- 
time we shall reach the stage in our 
labor relations when we can abolish the 
NLRB completely and write the rights, 
duties, and responsibilities of employers 
and employees into the law to permit 
anyone to go freely into court to protect 
his rights, and perhaps have a division 
in the Department of Labor which will 
conduct the elections, if necessary. That 
would be all that would be essential, 
But we are always in danger, with the 
administrative-law approach, that the 
authority granted will be abused as it 
was in the early days of the NLRB, when 
that Board used its discretion and power 
under the act to harass employers with 
one election after another until finally, 
in disgust, many of them organized. As 
the Senator knows, they carved depart- 
ments out of plants because the CIO had 
organized those departments and were 
sure they could win in them. All kinds 
of practices of that nature were possible 
under the language of section 9, which 
I think we have improved by the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. IVES. I recognize those abuses 
and the conditions which have arisen. 
What I am bothered about in this in- 
stance is the effect this amendment may 
have on a legitimate attempt to organ- 
ize workers. I think the Senator has 
already answered that that danger is 
present. 

Mr. BALL. Cf course it is. I will say 
to the Senator from New York that if 
any legitimate organizing drive is coerc- 
ing and restraining individual employ- 
ees in the free exercise of the rights 
guaranteed by this bill, I think the union 
ought to be slowed down a little bit. I 
do nut know why they should not play 
according to the rules and recognize the 
rights and the dignity of the individual 
employee and his right to a free choice 
“2 bargaining agent such as the employer 

as. 

Mr. IVES. I think the Senator and 
I agree perfectly, so far as that is con- 
cerned, but that is not what I am driving 
at. It is the next step. 

Mr. BALL. Yes; the danger is that 
the board undoubtedly, if it wanted to, 
could stretch the provision perhaps to 
cover legitimate persuasion, democratic 
persuasion, just as I think in the past the 
NLRB has siretched its authority vir- 
tually to deprive employers of any free- 
dom of speech or any right to discuss 
affairs of mutual interest with their em- 
ployees. I think we can have a Board 
which will give that matter more con- 
sideration. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The purpose of the pro- 
vision, which changes the rules of evi- 
dence, is that any such abuse shall be 
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subject to correction by the courts of the 
Nation. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr, TAFT. If in the law we require 
substantial evidence on the entire rec- 
ord, then it seems to me that we not only 
meet the abuses of the past against em- 
ployers, but make it infinitely more diffi- 
cult to use the law improperly against 
the labor unions. It seems to me very 
clear that so long as a union-organizing 
drive is conducted by persuasion, by 
propaganda, so long as it has every 
legitimate purpose, the Board cannot in 
any way interfere with it. If it does, 
certainly a court, under our rules of evi- 
dence, can correct such an abuse. 

Mr. BALL. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio. We have protected it a 
great deal. I am distrustful in general 
of the administrative-law approach, be- 
cause I have in the past few years seen 
too many administrative agencies 
granted, without discretion, quasi judi- 
cial powers which have been abused. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I am giad to have that 
explanation from the Senator from Ohio. 
I think the provision in the bill does do 
all of that. But is it the Senator’s idea 
that this amendment would in any way 
interfere with misrepresentation on the 
part of employees? 

Mr. BALL. Misrepresentation? 

Mr. IVES. Yes; on the part of labor 
organizations which might be attempt- 
ing to organize employees. 

Mr. BALL. No. å 

Mr. IVES. They can misrepresent as 
much as they want to, can they not? 
I should think the free-speech provision 
would take care of that. 

Mr. BALL. I think it would depend 
on the nature of the misrepresentation. 
It seems to me that if in an organzing 
drive it were claimed that the union seek- 
ing members would be competing only 
with an independent union, that it would 
be only a union that would be recognized 
by Government agencies, I doubt whether 
it would be coercion or restraint. 

Mr. IVES. I think it is very impor- 
tant to have that made clear, because 
I think misrepresentation certainly is 
something we need to have interpreted. 

Mr. BALL. I agree with the Senator; 
I think he is correct. What we are talk- 
ing about is threats of violence or of 
reprisal and that sort of thing in an or- 
ganization campaign, or perhaps in an 
organizational strike, such as the Sena- 
tor from Oregon was referring to. A 
mass picket line certainly would be coer- 
cion and restraint in this picture. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. IVES. Is it the Senator’s idea 
that machinery would be established 
under the control of the National Labor 
Relations Board to stop mass picketing? 

Mr. BALL. No; of course not. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator’s idea is to 
have the police power of the Federal 
Government exercised? 

Mr. BALL. No. But I think that a 
mass picket line would be an unfair labor 
practice. We would not stop it, of course. 
The Senator knows that the process of 
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filing an unfair labor practice charge 
and getting a hearing before the Board 
would be a completely impractical way 
of dealing with a mass picket line. It 
might perhaps restrain unions in the 
use of the particular weapon, and I think 
that would be all to the good. It might 
discourage them a little, because it would 
be an unfair practice. 

Mr. IVES. They would be accused of 
an unfair labor practice; would they? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Perhaps this 
point has already been covered, but I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota or, through him, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], whether there 
have been any court interpretations of 
the words “coerce” or “restrain” in con- 
nection with this section? 

Mr. BALL. I think there have been 
many interpretations of the words in the 
present section 8 (1) by the courts, be- 
cause many unfair labor practice charges 
have been upheld against employers on 
the ground that they were restraining 
and coercing employees in the exercise of 
their rights. So the words have been in- 
terpreted in judicial decisions. I do not 
know whether they have been explicitly 
defined. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I understood the Sen- 
ator to say that he thinks it is possible 
to bring within the meaning of the 
amendment, as an unfair labor practice, 
mass picketing. I simply wish to say 
that if that is one of the objectives, I 
think it would have been much better— 
and it is one of the things, as I said on 
March 10, that I would have been per- 
fectly willing to compromise on—to have 
had a particular provision in regard to 
mass picketing in interstate commerce 
eases. I think we shall eventually have 
to come to it. I would have been per- 
fectly willing to come to it in connec- 
tion with this bill, if it were put in asa 
Separate provision and if it had been 
made a part of our discussions in the 
committee. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I am not 

sure that I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that I wish to see the Federal 
Government police picket lines all over 
the United States. I do not quite see how 
that could be done. 
So far as that goes, the mass picketing 
situation is not a major objective. What 
we are trying to reach here, it seems to 
me, is the coercive activity in which some 
unions and their agents indulge in their 
organizational and election campaigns; 
and, as the Senator from Oregon him- 
self has said, those do not tend to be 
any tea parties; they frequently become 
rather rough. 

It seems to me that if they indulge in 
the same threats and coercion which, on 
the part of an employer, would be held 
to be unfair labor practices, they should 
be held accountable before the National 
Labor Relations Board for that activity. 
It might not have been necessary to do 
that in 1935, when the original act was 
passed; but I submit that the position of 
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unions and their leaders and business 
agents in American industry today is in- 
finitely different from what it was in 
1935. Today they have very great pow- 
er. Most of the manufacturing industry 
today is covered by union agreements. 
The business agents and the unions are 
the exclusive representatives of all the 
employees, and I think it is generally 
accepted throughout industry that the 
ultimate objective of the labor move- 
ment is to organize every plant in the 
country. Knowing that, the individual 
employee is very likely to be easily in- 
fiuenced by any hint of coercion on the 
part of a union organizer, and any 
threats made by that organizer carry 
much more weight today than they 
would have carried 10 or 15 years ago. 

Mr. President, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing this amendment, of which I am 
a cosponsor, I wish to refer briefly to a 
statement which I made 2 days ago in 
discussing my attitude toward this entire 
proposal for labor legislation. In that 
statement I tried to point out that in 
title I of the pending measure, which 
is an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act, we are really making & 
profound change or, I may say, an evo- 
lutionary change in the policy of the act. 
When the act was originally passed it 
was intended, and I think at that time 
it was properly intended, to protect 
workers in their right to organize and 
bargain. Under the original Wagner 
Act or National Labor Relations Act the 
National Labor Relations Board was 
looked upon as—and since that time 
until today has been—an enforcement 
agency, really, for that act, protecting 
the workers in their right to organize 
and bargain. 

Our committee in considering this 
matter and in thinking in terms of 
amending the act, recognized that in our 
thinking on this subject we have ma- 
tured, and now we have reached the 
place where we believe that the act, 
which is supposed to cover management 
and labor relations, should go far enough 
to say that there are unfair labor prac- 
tices on both sides in such controversies 
and should include definitions of those 
unfair labor practices, which it would be 
the duty of the future National Labor 
Relations Board to take care of. 

In the committee we enlarged the 
Board from three members to seven 
members. We took away from the Board 
what might be looked upon as its prose- 
cuting attitude and we made the Board 
more of a judicial board to determine 
unfair labor practices, regardless of 
whether they are performed by either 
an employer or by a union. 

It is because of that new attitude and 
new change in policy which the pending 
bill brings about that I think this first 
amendment, offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL] and myself and 
other Senators, is so important, because 
it emphasizes the point I have just been 
discussing, namely, that by this bill we 
are covering unfair labor practices on 
both sides, regardless of whether in- 
dulged in by the employer or by the 
labor organization. 
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In order to make my position clear, 
I wish to read into the Recorp the rele- 
vant sections of the act which bear on 
this point. 

Section 7 is the key section. It reads 
as follows: 

RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYERS 

Src. 7. Employees shall have the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and to engage in concerted activities for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection. 


Then section 8 follows. As the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has said, we have 
not changed section 8 insofar as unfair 
labor practices by employers are con- 
cerned. Section 8 formerly simply de- 
fined the unfair labor practices of em- 
ployers. Under the pending bill, which 
proposes to make changes in and is an 
amendment to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, we also have provided for the 
recognition of unfair labor practices by 
labor organizations and their agents. 
To make this issue clear, I wish to read 
into the Record the way section 8 will 
read, bringing it under the head of both 
unfair labor practices by employers and 
unfair labor practices by labor organiza- 
tions. As changed by the proposed 
amendment, section 8 will have both sub- 
section (a) and subsection (b). Sub- 
section (a) has to do with the unfair 
labor practices of employers and sub- 
section (b) has to do with the unfair 
labor practices of labor organizations or 
their agents. Subsection (a), cover- 
ing the particular point now under dis- 
cussion, would read as follows: 

Sec. 8. (a) It shall be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer— 

(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees in the exercise of the rights guar- 
anteed in section 7. 


Those are the rights to organize and 
bargain collectively, to which I referred 
a moment ago. 

That is all I need to read from part 
(a), because I am only discussing sub- 
paragraph (1). 

Now, turning to subsectior (b), of sec- 
tion 8, which represents the new theory 
of the bill that we are defining in section 
8, which defines unfair labor practices 
and wrongs on both sides of the shield, it 
will read as follows—and this s why the 
amendment is so important: 

(b) It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents 

(1) to restrain or coerce— 


Mr. President, I stop there, because in 
the draft as submitted by the committee, 
we made it apply only to actions re- 
straining or coercing an employer in the 
selection of his representatives for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or the 
adjustment of grievances. In the com- 
mittee we discussed whether we should 
prevent a labor organization or its agents 
from restraining or coercing employees. 
The vote in the committee was very 
close—7 to 6, as I recall—against im- 
posing restrictions on labor organiza- 
tions insofar as restraining or coercing 
employees was concerned. 

Those of us who did not agree with 
that action have offered this amend- 
ment, in order to make it balance with 
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exactly the same provision in section 8 
(a), which prevents an employer from 
interfering with or restraining employ- 
ees in the exercise of their rights. With 
such a balance in the theory, in the prac- 
tice and in the philosophy of the bill, 
which brings in unfair labor practices on 
both sides of the shield, as I have said, 
we felt employees should be considered 
as possible victims of coercion by labor 
organizations or agents. 

The pending measure is designed to 
protect employees in their freedom to de- 
cide whether or not they desire to join 
labor organizations, to prevent them 
from being restrained or coerced. So, 
under the amendment, subsection (b) on 
this point would read as follows: 

It shall be an unfair labor practice for 
a labor organization or its agents 

(1) to restrain or coerce (A) employees 
in the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7. 


There is a further proviso there which 
I need not read for the purpose of my 
argument, because we protect the union 
in its right to prescribe rules, and so 
forth, with regard to membership. We 
are simply saying that we think it is 
equally as wrong for a labor organiza- 
tion or its agents to restrain or coerce 
employees in their relationship as it is 
for an employer to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is the word “agent” 
as used sufficiently broad to cover a fel- 
low employee? Or does it mean an agent 
of the labor union? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know how it 
would be interpreted, but my judgment 
is that it would be construed to mean 
an agent of the labor union who had 
been appointed to solicit membership. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would not apply 
to a fellow employee? 

Mr. SMITH. I would not think so 
at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the legisla- 
tive history should make it clear that 
it is not the intent of the proposers of 
the amendment that “agent” should 
cover every employee. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the suggestion is 
entirely correct. But perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Ohio would comment on that. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the word “agent” 
used here, as used in the contract sec- 
tion, and as used in other places in the 
bill, means an agent under the ordinary 
rules of agency, an agent of the labor 
union, the organization, as such. The 
fact that a man was a member of a labor 
union in my opinion would be no evi- 
dence whatever to show that he was an 
agent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to have 
that explanation in the REcorD, to make 
the history of it very clear, particularly 
oC the word “agent” as used in the 

Mr. SMITH. I can see nothing in the 
language used which could possibly be 
construed as interfering with the right 
of solicitation of membership, with le- 
gitimate rules being laid down as to how 
members should be solicited. 
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The words “to interfere with” appear 
under section 8 (a), so far as employers 
are concerned, and on request of the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives], 2 days ago by unanimous 
consent we eliminated those words, be- 
cause we were afraid they might imply 
that if a fellow member or an agent did 
something entirely legitimate, the words 
“interfere with” might be construed as 
being sufficiently broad to prevent that 
happening. 

There is no intention whatever to pre- 
vent the legitimate building up of a 
union organization. The only intent is 
to prevent restraint or coercion by a 
labor organization or by employers, and 
we think the rules should be the same 
for one side as for the other. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota yields the rest of 
his time to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TAFT]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield for a 


question? 


Mr. TAFT. I yield. I shall be glad 
to yield the Senator some time, if he 
wishes it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Following up 
my question to the Senator from Minne- 
sota, I would appreciate very much, in 
order to make the matter clear in my 
own mind, if the Senator from Ohio 
would give an example of a restraint 
he would consider an unfair labor prac- 
tice, an action which would not be a 
restraint, an action which would be co- 
ercion, and an action which woule not 
be coercion, within the meaning of the 
words of the bill and the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Answering the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I would say, in the 
first place, that I understand the present 
section against employers has been used 
by the Board to prevent employers from 
making threats to employees to prevent 
them or dissuade them from joining a 
labor union. They may be threats to 
fire the man, of course, in the extreme 
case. They may be threats to reduce 
his wages, they may be threats to visit 
some kind of punishment on him within 
the plant if he undertakes to join a 
union. Those are the usual types of co- 
ercion which have been held to be a vio- 
lation of the section on the part of the 
employers. In the case of the employers, 
there have also been some cases of 
threats of violence, perhaps, though they 
have not been so common since the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act came into 
effect. 2 

In the case of unions, in the first place, 
there might be a threat that if a man 
did not join, the union would raise the 
initiation fee to $300, and he would have 
to pay $300 to get in; or there might be 
a threat that if he did not join, the union 
would get a closed-shop agreement and 
keep him from working at all. Then, 
there might be a threat of beating up 
his family or himself if he did not join 
and sign a card. I think, when we get 
to the case of unions, there might be the 
actually violent act of forcibly, by 
mass picketing, preventing a man from 
working. 

Let us take the case of mass picketing, 
which absolutely prevents all the office 
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force from going into the office of a 
plant. That would be a restraint and 
coercion against those employees, dn 
interference with their right to work. 
The Senator from Minnesota suggested 
it might not be a very effective right. I 
think it would be an effective right. 
What happens is this: In some small 
plant in which the labor is not organ- 
ized, a man comes and says, “I represent 
the employees.” The employer says, 
“How do you know you do? You have 
to show me something.” So the man 
goes out and, by one means or another, 
he gets cards signed up by more than 
half the employees. The Board then 
says to the employer, “You have to bar- 
gain with this man.” So the employer 
sits down with the man, and perhaps 
cannot reach an agreement. His de- 
mands may be reasonable; they may be 
wholly unreasonable. In any event, they 
do not reach an agreement, and the man 
immediately calls a strike, he pickets 
the plant, he keeps out the employees. 
When the employer goes to the Board, 
the Board says, Oh, yes, we made you 
deal with this man, we made you recog- 
nize this union, but, so far as the way 
they are acting is concerned, that is not 
our affair at all. We have nothing to do 
with that under the act.” 

The effect of the pending amendment 
is that the Board may call the union be- 
fore them, exactly as it has called the 
employer, and say, “Here are the rules of 
the game. You must cease and desist 
from coercing and restraining the em- 
ployees who want to work from going to 
work and earning the money which they 
are entitled to earn.” The Board may 
say, “You can persuade them; you can 
put up signs; you can conduct any form 
of propaganda you want to in order to 
persuade them, but you cannot, by threat 
of force or threat of economic reprisal, 
prevent them from exercising their right 
to work.” As I see it, that is the effect 
of the amendment. 

Mr. President, the amendment is 
founded on what I consider to be the 
basic theory of the entire bill, that is, an 
attempt to create equality between the 
employer and the employee. If anyone 
can point to anything in the bill which 
would impose on the labor union some- 
thing not imposed upon the employer, 
certainly I would be in favor of amending 
it to create equality. 

Men have come to me and said, regard- 
ing the question of an injunction for 60 
days against a Nation-wide strike, “You 

oin the strike, but you do not do any- 
t to the employers.” The opposite is 
the fact. Anyone who will read the sec- 
tion will see that there is the right to 
enjoin a lock-out just as well as there is 
a right to enjoin a strike. If a Nation- 
wide industry says, to its employees, “We 
cannot go on any longer, you will have 
to agree to a reduction of your wages at 
the end of this contract, or we will have 
to shut down,” the President can get an 
injunction to compel the continued oper- 
ation of that industry, under the status 
quo, until efforts to mediate have been 
made. There is equality. We have tried 
to effect equality in every other respect 
that I know of, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. : 

Mr. MORSE. I simply want to say 
that I think it would be a very interesting 
case if a court undertook to compel an 
employer who says “I cannot pay the 
wages” to continue to operate his plant, 
even though he does not have money with 
which to pay the wages. I think there 
would be some very interesting questions 
raised with regard to due process of law 
under such an injunction. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
that under the emergency section I think 
there will be very serious questions of 
due process of law raised on both sides. 
But I can personally see no difference 
between the court for 60 days compelling 
an employer to operate his plant and 
compelling employees, without a con- 
tract, to work in a plant. Certainly that 
is the effort of the particular provision 
with which I am dealing. I think it 
would be upheld by the courts in such a 
case. Senators must remember that it 
relates to an entire Nation-wide indus- 
try. I think a Nation-wide industry can 
afford to continue to work for 60 days 
rather than starve its employees and 
thus force a strike. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has been so 
kind, I do not want to interrupt him un- 
necessarily, except to say at this point 
that I think any such action as that 
would certainly result in legislation to 
reimburse an employer who had had his 
property taken away from him by such 
a court order. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not know. I rather 
disagree with the Senator. It would be 
true if it were permanent, but I do not 
think it would be true of the 60-day pro- 
vision, where the alternative may be 
shutting down the plant and losing the 
money, anyway. I do not think there 
would be enough loss in any event to 
make any difference. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think it makes 
any difference whether a man is forced 
to undertake a legal obligation that he 
does not have financial resources to un- 
dertake, or whether a piece of property 
is taken without due process of law, and 
without compensation therefor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the par- 
ticular section, of course, is exactly par- 
allel. The effort is to make it parallel. 
The distinguished Senator from Oregon 
has argued that this provision would open 
up a large number of suits and actions 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. Of course, the theory of the bill 
is that the National Labor Relations 
Board should be open to suits by em- 
ployers as well as to suits by employees. 
The distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
himself, and the other members of the 
committee, have listed a long series of 
unfair labor practices on the part of em- 
ployees and of labor unions. Undoubt- 
edly those various unfair labor practices 
may result in actions being filed, on the 
refusal to bargain collectively, and on 
the various kinds of organizational, 
jurisdictional, and secondary-boycott 
strikes. The distinguished Senator has 
said it would open up the question of 
the violation of the terms of a collective- 
bargaining agreement, so that every vio- 
lation of contract may be the subject of 
an unfair labor proceeding. Like the 
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Senator from Minnesota, I am not very 
fond of the administrative procedure, 
but it is believed that if we retain the 
unfair labor practice procedure against 
employers, an effort should be made to 
bring about some measure of equality by 
defining unfair labor practices on the 
part of labor unions. Undoubtedly any 
such procedure is subject to abuse; but 
I think it will be largely controlled by 
court-review provisions. I see no rea- 
son to think it is any more difficult for 
the unions than it is for the employer. 
We have, of course, written it clearly. 
The act for years has contained the 
provision: 

It shall be an unfair labor practice on the 
part of an employer— 

To interfere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights to work 
and organize. 


All that is attempted is to apply the 
same provision with exact equality to 
labor unions. There is a provision 
against persuading or attempting to per- 
suade an employer to discriminate 
against an employee whose membership 
in a union has been terminated on some 
ground other than nonpayment of dues. 
Of course, the Board will have more to 
do. Isee no reason why the Board should 
not be expected to dismiss harassing suits 
by employers just as rapidly as they 
would dismiss harassing suits on the part 
of employees. I see no reason to believe 
that if any unfair labor practice is to be 
legislated against, the prohibition of this 
particular unfair labor practice will add 
materially to the labors of the Board. 

The Senator says it will slow up or- 
ganizational drives. It will slow up 
organizational drives only if they are ac- 
companied by threats and coercion. The 
cease-and-desist order will be directed 
against the use of threats and coercion. 
It will not be directed against the use 
of propaganda or the use of persuasion, 
or against the use of any of the other 
peaceful methods of organizing em- 
ployees. 

Mr. President, I can see nothing in the 
pending measure which, as suggested by 
the Senator from Oregon, would in some 
way outlaw strikes. It would outlaw 
threats against employees. It would not 
outlaw anybody striking who wanted to 
strike. It would not prevent anyone 
using the Strike in a legitimate way, con- 
ducting peaceful picketing, or employ- 
ing persuasion. All it would do would 
be to outlaw such restraint and coercion 
as would prevent people from going to 
work if they wished to go to work. 

Incidentally, it would not induce strike 
breaking, because there is a law against 
strike breaking, which prohibits the em- 
ployment of anybody at a wage higher 
than is already being offered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. On that point I think 
it will be found that under the amend- 
ment there will be a great deal of 
collusion practiced between employers 
and company-dominated employees. 
Charges of coercion and intimidation will 
be filed, and I think it will have the ef- 
fect of making a great many strikes com- 
pletely ineffective, because it will take 
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time to determine such matters on their 
merits. It is not like pressing a button 
and having a petition dismissed auto- 
matically. 

Mr. TAFT. However, all that is filed 
is a petition alleging that a man is using 
coercion and threats against particular 
employees. All the union has to do is 
to cease doing those things, and whether 
they are charged with doing them or not 
it would seem to me makes very little 
difference. They are not enjoined 
through the filing of an unfair labor 
practice charge. It will likely be a con- 
siderable length of time before any order 
is issued, and, when the order is issued, 
it will relate only to such practices, and 
not to the continuation of an organiza- 
tional drive or strike. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator please, 
I think that the last point is not so easy 
of solution as he suggests, because with 
such a provision on the statute book, 
there will be a vast amount of litigation 
on the question of whether or not an in- 
junction will lie. I am inclined to think 
that a very substantial argument can 
be made, once the Board issues its cease- 
and-desist order, in support of an injunc- 
tion at that point. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. There will be a recur- 
rence of all the evils connected with 
blocking a strike by the injunctive proc- 
ess, at least until such time as the Su- 
preme Court passes upon the issue, 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator suggests that 
after a hearing the Board may find that 
threats and coercion have heen used, and 
may issue a cease-and-desist order 
against the further use of threats and 
coercion. Then in what way does that 
prevent the union from going right 
ahead with its strike and with its or- 
ganizational activities? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam even taking a step 
before that. I am of the opinion that 
experience will prove that even before a 
hearing, the filing of the petition, itself, 
with certain allegations, will cause judges 
in some sections of the country at that 
point to interpret the law in such a way 
thet it will serve as the foundation or 
bottom for an injunction. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator 
that if a case is filed alleging that the 
union threatens a man personally, or 
sends threatening letters to him, saying 
it is going to beat him and his family if 
he does not join the union, and the 
Board then finds that that was done, and 
issues a cease-and-desist order, it may 
be it would encourage a district attor- 
ney, or some of the local courts, to take 
unwarranted action. But in such a case 
the union ought to be punished. An in- 
junction ought to be issued to prevent 
such.a procedure, 

The Senator frem Oregon a while ago 
said that the enactment of this proposed 
legislation will result in duplication of 
some of the State laws. It will dupli- 
cate some of the State laws only to the 
extent, as I see it, that actual violence 
is involved in the threat or in the opera- 
tion. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe with the Sena- 
tor that that sort of action should be 
stopped. It should be stopped through 
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State laws and not through a Federal 
law. The point I am seeking to make is 
that with this amendment on the statute 
books I think it will be found that the 
very filing of the allegations will cause 
courts to proceed to issue injunctions. 
That is why I say I think it will be a tre- 
mendous handicap to legitimate strikes 
and legitimate organizational activities. 

Mr. TAFT. The bill does not in any 
way change the right of the Federal 
court to issue an injunction. The Sena- 
tor is suggesting that the enactment of 
this proposed legislation will bring about 
a condition which will compel the local 
court to do its duty. If that will be the 
result, I believe it will be a beneficial 
effect. 

Mr. MORSE. No; my position is that 
we will not know until the Supreme 
Court passes upon the measure whether 
it changes the right of the Federal 
courts; and I think there will be Fed- 
eral courts which will issue injunctions 
under the terms of this amendment prior 
to any finding on the part of the Board. 

Mr. TAFT. I entirely disagree with 
the Senator. I do not think, except as 
we have anywhere specifically changed 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, that anything 
in this amendment or any finding of 
unfair labor practices against the union 
will in any way enlarge the jurisdictional 
power of the Federal courts in issuing 
injunctions. I do not understand the 
legal argument made by the Senator, 
and I do not see any basis for it. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator is 
correct; but I suggest that after the en- 
actment of the amendment into law he 
will soon find the issue before the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. TAFT. I am sure the Supreme 
Court will hold that I am correct in my 
interpretation of the law, because I think 
the provision is entirely clear, and I do 
not believe there would be any justifica- 
tion for an injunction of the character 
to which the Senator refers. 

My. President, I may say further that 
one of the arguments has suggested that 
in case this provision covered violence it 
duplicated State law. I wish to point out 
that the provisions agreed to by the com- 
mittee covering unfair labor practices on 
the part of labor unions also might dupli- 
cate to some extent that State law. Sec- 
ondary boycotts, jurisdictional strikes, 
and so forth, may involve some violation 
of State law respecting violence which 
may be criminal, and so to some extent 
the measure may be duplicating the 
remedy existing under State law. But 
that, in my opinion, is no valid argu- 
ment. 

The Senator from Oregon, when speak- 
ing about paragraph (5) on page 16, 
stated clearly that for the purpose of en- 
forcing the collective-bargaining agree- 
ment we were duplicating the two reme- 
dies, one by lawsuits in court for viola- 
tion of an agreement and the other by 
making the violation of the agreement 
an unfair labor practice. I do not think 
that is a legitimate objection to such an 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I want to say a word 
with regard to the suggestion that this 


is a so-called tough bill. I do not think * 


it is a tough bill. I do not think we have 
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done anything in this bill except to cor- 
rect injustices and try to bring about 
equality. That is also the purpose of the 
pending amendment. We have not pro- 
hibited the union shop, which is urged 
by many. We have not abolished Na- 
tion-wide bargaining or prohibited Na- 
tion-wide bargaining either in the bill 
or by the proposed amendment. We 
have particularly failed to impose com- 
pulsory arbitration on the parties. We 
have not outlawed public-utility strikes, 
although many think we should. We 
have felt that the very basis of any bill 
must be free-collective bargaining. We 
have felt that basically there must be a 
right to strike if we are to maintain a 
free economy governing the relations be- 
tween einployers and employees. We 
have refused to set up any system of 
labor courts to impose upon workers the 
behest that they must work for certain 
wages fixed by the Government and not 
fixed by their own representatives. 

It is not the purpose of the bill to dis- 
cipline labor leaders, as suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon. It is a bill intend- 
ed to try to equalize the relations be- 
tween employer and employee. That is 
the very purpose of the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I am urging only 
amendments that seem to me clearly 
necessary to correct particular abuses 
when one party has obtained some ad- 
vantage over other parties. 

I agree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon that we might go so far in legisla- 
tion as to make it unworkable. I agree 
that if we attempt to prohibit absolutely 
all strikes we may find that we cannot 
prohibit strikes. We may find that a 
hundred thousand men cannot be placed 
in jail if they are really determined and 
have confidence in the justice of their 
cause. But I do not believe any feature 
of the bill is unworkable. I do not see 
why the amendment should be in any 
Way unworkable. For years the courts 
have been deciding that employers can- 
not interfere with, coerce, or restrain 
their employees. It is exactly as possible 
and logical to say to the union, “You 
shall not restrain or coerce employees in 
their right to work.” I see no reason to 
think that that is any more unworkable 
than the provision which has actually 
worked. 

So also with the other amendments we 
are going to propose. I am very confi- 
dent that all those amendments simply 
try to work out on an equitable and fair 
basis the relationship between employ- 
ees and employers. I do not believe any 
labor union can have a legitimate argu- 
ment with which to go to the people and 
say, “Here is something in which you 
have discriminated against us, which 
you passed to punish us because you have 
not liked the way we acted.” If there is 
any such provision I at least would be 
glad to remove it from the bill. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Minnesote [Mr. Batt] has used up all 
his time? 

Mr. BALL. I still have some time left, 
but the Senator from New Mexico may 
proceed if he wishes. 

Mr. HATCH. I had no desire to pro- 
ceed. I thought the Senator from Ohio 
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would consume the time remaining un- 
der the control of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from Ohio 
has concluded, and time is now open to 
the opponents of the amendment. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, I should 
like to know how much time the oppo- 
nents of the amendment have left. The 
Chair previously stated that we had only 
some 12 or 13 minutes. I should like to 
know how much time the other side pro- 
poses to give to us. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico that the time re- 
maining under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] is 12 
minutes. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I indicated 
to the Senator from Florida that I might 
yield him some time if he needed it for 
discussion. I yield 10 minutes of our time 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. I do not think I shall 
need it. I shall make my remarks as 
brief as I can because I understand that 
other Senators desire to speak, and the 
time is limited. 

Mr. President, in beginning my re- 
marks, I should like to discuss from a 
practical standpoint the situation in 
which we now find ourselves. I wish that 
for a while we might forget that there is 
any middle aisle in this Chamber, and 
consider the proposition before us with- 
out regard to whether we are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. I make that state- 
ment simply because charges have been 
made back and forth that political con- 
siderations are entering into the debate. 
. I wish they might not enter into it. I 
think it is quite true that everyone in 
this Chamber, except possibly those who 
hold extreme views, realizes that the 
country expects the Congress of the 
United States to enact constructive labor 
legislation, and I think all of us are un- 
der a duty and a responsibility to meet 
the situation, to accede to the wishes and 
the desires of the entire country. 

The other day, Mr. President, I spoke 
‘in favor of the motion made by the 
Senator from Oregon to divide the bill. 
I said then—and I repeat now—that my 
vote on that cccasion was simply an 
efiort to obtain some measure of legis- 
lation upon this subject. I did not dis- 
cuss then—and I shall not discuss now— 
the merits of the bill or the merits of 
any of the proposed amendments. I 
stated on that occasion that if the bill 
were loaded down with restrictive 
amendments, in my opinion—and speak- 
ing only on my own responsibility—it 
would surely meet with a Presidential 
veto. Iam still of that opinion. In that 
connection I wish to say that again I 
speak only my own opinion. I have not 
conferred with the President, nor with 
any member of the executive depart- 
ment. But from what has gone on in the 
past, and the well-known views which 
Have been pressed, I am quite sure that 
@ measure which is loaded down with too 
restrictive proposals will surely meet a 
Presidential veto. So I wish to discuss 


again, most briefly, the practical situ- - 
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Let us agree that the objective of each 
of us is to obtain constructive legisla- 
tion. How can we best obtain it? I am 
of the opinion, as I have stated, that 
with each amendment that is adopted 
the chances of a Presidential veto in- 
crease; likewise, the chances to override 
the veto decrease. 

What will happen? No matter how 
meritorious amendments may be, if we 
load the bill down with so many amend- 
ments and so many subjects that it is 
vetoed by the President, and we do not 
have the votes to override the veto, what 
shall we have accomplished? We shall 
have accomplished absolutely nothing. 
We shall have failed in our obligation 
to the public and to both labor and 
management. We shall have failed our- 
selves as lawmakers. 

Who would gain by such a condition? 
Shall I mention politics? Would the 
Republican Party gain if a bill were 
passed and the President should veto it, 
and his veto should be sustained? I 
think not. Possibly a few votes might 
be gained by such practices, but prob- 
ably as many or more would be lost. 

Would the Democratic Party gain un- 
der such circumstances? I think not, 
Mr. President. Probably some votes 
would be won by a Presidential veto 
under such circumstances, but others 
would be lost. and, in my judgment, so 
far as the political situation is concerned, 
we would have a stalemate 

Would labor gain by the failure to en- 
act reasonable corrective legislation? I 
think not. I believe that reasonable, 
fair, and just legislation is actually in the 
interest of the cause of labor. I believe 
that the failure to enact reasonable legis- 
ation would not constitute a gain for 
the cause of labor. 

Would management gain? I think not, 
Mr. President. I think management 
needs fair, just, and reasonable legisla- 
tion. If we pursue a course by which no 
legislation is obtained, management will 
not gain. Neither of the political parties 
would gain under such circumstances. 
Neither labor nor management would 
gain. 

But something would be lost. The 
Congress would have lost an opportu- 
nity—and it now has such an opportu- 
nity—to enact some legislation which 
can become the law of the land. More- 
over, in the event we fail to enact legis- 
lation which can become law, the entire 
American public will lose by our failure. 
So from a practical standpoint I urge 
that the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee, without the addition of amend- 
ments, regardless of their virtues, be en- 
acted into law. 

Do I say that the committee bill itself 
would be assured of Presidential approv- 
al? I have not made such a statement. 
Ido not know. The President may even 
feel called upon, for what he considers 
to be good reasons, to veto the bill if all 
the proposed amendments are rejected. 
I do not know about that. 

But I am not speaking alone with re- 
spect to Presidential vetoes. Iam speak- 
ing about enacting legislation. I know 
that, if the bill as reported by the Senate 
committee is passed without further 
amendments, there will be a far better 
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chance for it to be passed over the Presi- 
dent's veto than if we add such amend- 
ments, I know of Senators on this side 
of the Chamber—and I presume there 
are such Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber—who, if the President 
should veto the committee bill as it has 
been reported, would not hesitate to vote 
to override the Presidential veto. It is 
my judgment that, if the bill is enacted 
in that form, it can become the law, 
Presidential veto to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, may I 
have a minute or two more? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes more to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, I think I have already 
expressed my position on the pending 
measure. I have stated why I shall vote 
against the amendments as they may be 
offered. I am trying to obtain legisla- 
tion which can become law, even though 
the President of the United States should 
determine, according to his judgment, 
that he should veto the bill. My judg- 
ment is that if we confine ourselves to 
the bill which has been reported by the 
committee, that measure can be enacted 
into law. 

I am equally convinced that if further 
amendments are added, we shall enact 
no legislation whatsoever. As I stated 
yesterday or the day before, we shall 
simply have marched up the hill, turned 
around and marched back down again. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I have listened to the de- 
bate upon Senate bill 1126 with the 
Closest attention and interest. I have 
been impressed with the zeal and the 
Seriousness of purpose shown by the able 
gentlemen who are the proponents of this 
measure as reported by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. I have 
been equally impressed by the sincerity 
of those who are dissatisfied with the bill 
as it now stands and who desire to im- 
pose more vigorous restrictions upon the 
activities of organized labor. 

The sharp conflicts which have found 
expression during this debate are testi- 
mony to the troublesome times through 
which e are now passing. But it seems 
to me that the industrial unrest for which 
we are seeking a solution by law does not 
spring fundamentally from a struggle 
for power between warring groups in our 
national community—it springs from the 
efforts of management and labor to pro- 
tect their interests in the face of cértain 
hard economic facts. 

Today the American worker is faced 
with the highest living costs in the his- 
tory of this country. The cost of the 
staples of existence— bread, butter, eggs, 
meat, milk, vegetables—food that ap- 
pears on every American table—has risen 
higher than at the end of the First World 
War. The American dollar will buy less 
on the market today than at any time 
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within the memory of the speaker—or of 
anyone here present—and in the face of 
these conditions the American people are 
demanding lower prices, or a larger share 
in the profits of production so that our 
standards of living will not become lost 
forever. 

These conditions have had an alarm- 
ing effect upon the industry of this coun- 
try. Although we have built through the 
efforts of free enterprise the greatest and 
most efficient system of production which 
the world has ever known, the costs of 
producing have reached an all-time high. 
The secret of our success has been the 
know-how of American mass produc- 
tion—large volumes of goods produced 
quickly and ingeniously at a low unit 
cost—bringing increased profits as the 
reward, The profits are low on the indi- 
vidual item—but they increase because of 
the great quantities of items which we 
are able to manufacture and sell. This 
calls for a very delicate adjustment of 
selling price to production costs in our 
competitive system—and American busi- 
ness must constantly meet the threat 
that the costs of production will drive 
the product off the market. In fact, I 
believe that this very thing is happening 
in a few industries today—production 
costs and price levels have risen so high 
that large volume operations have be- 
come unprofitable. The American pub- 
lic has become unable or unwilling to pay 
the necessary price. 

I know that every one of us will agree 
that these conditions call for great pa- 
tience and understanding upon the part 
of the American people—and, above all, 
for cooperation in every community of 
this country. It is essential to our con- 
tinued prosperity as a nation that Amer- 
ican business and American labor con- 
tinue to work harmoniously together. 
It is essential that they find a peaceful 
solution to their problems over the con- 
ference table—and not on the picket line. 
I have a great faith in the ability of the 
American people to work together for the 
common good. The tremendous achieve- 
ments in production which turned the 
tide of victory in the last war show how 
much we can do when we are solidly 
united with a common purpose. And 
even as we are meeting here today thou- 
sands of citizens in cities and towns 
throughout the country are joining to- 
gether voluntarily—merchants, shop- 
keepers, housewives, wage earners—with 
the comnion purpose of reducing prices 
for the benefit of all. 

Mr. President, we cannot legislate co-' 
operation between management and la- 
bor. Indeed it is not necessary to do so 
because cooperation is part of the life- 
blood of the American people. Why, I 
have read only the other day of agree- 
ments reached by friendly bargaining in 
four of our largest industries resulting in 
wage adjustments covering hundreds of 
thousands of workers—reached over the 
conference table without industrial 
strife of any kind or degree. 

Our object, Mr. President, should be 
justice for the wage earner and for the 
employer without creating and foment- 
ing the very elements of industrial strife 
which we seek to avoid. Now one of the 
most effective ways of creating imme- 
diate unrest would be to deprive the 
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worker of his right to join with his broth- 
ers in the use of his only weapon—eco- 
nomic ferce—to secure a fair wage. We 
have declared by law that he has a right 
to organize and bargain collectively and 
I believe, that no matter how peacefully 
that right is exerted—its effectiveness 
will always depend upon the recognition 
by both parties—management and 
labor—that each holds the power to stop 
production in enforcement of their just 
demands. If the employer has the right 
to lock the doors of his mill at any time, 
it seems to me that workers should be 
able to exert a corresponding right. 
These convictions of mine have not come 
from books. They have come from 11 
years of experience working in a cotton 
mill. I therefore believe that I know 
whereof I speak. 

Let us consider, for example, the lot of 
the unorganized worker in the cotton- 
textile industry. A good deal more than 
one-half of the manufacturing wage 
earners in the State of South Carolina 
are employed in this type of work and in 
related industries—making broad woven 
cotton goods, cotton yarn, and dyeing 
and finishing textiles. In this industry 
the labor costs are a very high percentage 
of the value of the product and manufac- 
turers are understandably very sensitive 
regarding any increases in wages which 
might adversely affect the sales position 
of the product. 

Now about 75 percent of these mills in 
my State are largely unorganized. That 
is, the wage earner has been greatly de- 
pendent upon his own individual efforts 
and upon the fluctuations of the market 
for the type of wages he receives for his 
work. Ihave noticed almost without ex- 
ception that—in the absence of legal re- 
straint or collective action—the wages 
tend to seek the lowest level imposed by 
the most highly competitive employer. I 
believe I demonstrated this point some 
days ago during the discussion of the 
portal-to-portal pay bill. In July 1933, 
for instance, before the National Recov- 
ery Administration almost all workers in 
the cotton-goods industry in the South 
averaged less than 30 cents an hour. 
After the National Industrial Recovery 
Act was passed, however, establishing 
fair practice codes for the various indus- 
tries, the number receiving less than 30 
cents an hour was reduced to 7 percent 
by August 1934. Then as soon as wage 
controls were removed the percentage 
doubled; and, just before the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 went into effect, 
25 percent of the wage earners in the 
cotton-goods industry in the South were 
averaging less than 30 cents an hour, 

Of course, since that time wages have 
risen sharply not only because of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act but also be- 
cause of the high wages in competing 
war production and the general Nation- 
wide increase in wage and price levels. 
In the absence of broadly effective or- 
ganization, however, the textile worker 
in South Carolina would be unable to 
prevent a slump in wages to the mini- 
mum required by law whenever the com- 
petitive situation changes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that we cannot condemn 
the worker eternally to wages no higher 
than 40 cents an hour—the legal mini- 
mum. We cannot deprive him of his 
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right to use economic force, if necessary, 
to raise those wages. 

Even though the right to use direct 
economic force is a fundamental right, 
I find proposed amendments to this bill 
which, as I read it, would utterly destroy 
the right to strike. I refer to the amend- 
ment of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota which would make any union sub- 
ject to the Sherman and Clayton Anti- 
trust Acts if it combined to restrain 
interstate commerce for the purpose of 
restricting competition. The Norris- 
LaGuardia Act would again be repealed 
so far as it now applies to prevent in- 
junction of such activities by the Federal 
courts. 

The legal effect of this language might 
well be to make each labor union liable 
to injunction, to criminal sanctions, and 
to treble damages if it is seeking a wage 
increase from an employer in whose 
plant the union is effectively organized 
and certified to bargain collectively. I 
say this because, for the first time in the 
history of the antitrust laws, they would 
be applied to the restriction of competi- 
tion by a union combination regardless 
of whether the means chosen by the 
union are ordinarily lawful. In other 
words, the mere fact of a peaceful walk- 
out in an industry in interstate com- 
merce because the employer and the 
union are unable to agree on a wage in- 
crease would very likely constitute a vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. 

Now, I am not sure exactly what the 
Senator from Minnesota means in his 
proposed amendment by the words “re- 
strict competition.” I am reasonably 
sure, however, about the interpretation 
which the courts have placed on these 
words in cases involving unions under 
the antitrust laws. In Apex against 
Leader the late Chief Justice Stone 
stated, and I quote: 

A combination of employees necessarily re- 
strains competition among themselves in the 
sale of their services to the employer. * * * 

Furthermore, successful union activity, as, 
for example, consummation of a wage agree- 
ment with employers, may have some influ- 
ence on price competition by eliminating that 
part of said competition which is based upon 
differences in labor standards. Since in 
order to render a labor combination effective 
it must eliminate the competition from non- 
union-made goods, an elimination of price 
competition based on differences in labor 
standards is the objective of any national 
labor organization. 


I wish to emphasize this point I am 
making by adding another quote, this 
time from the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of 
Allen Bradley Co. against Local Union 
No. 3: 


It must be remembered that the exemp- 
tions (contained in the Clayton Act and the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act) granted to unions 
were special exceptions to a general legisla- 
tive plan. 

It is true that many labor-union activities 
do substantially interrupt the course of trade 
and that these activities, lifted cut of the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act, include 
substantially all, if not all, of the normal 
peaceful activities of labor unions. * * * 
Thus, these congressionally permitted union 
activities may restrain trade in and of them- 
selves. There is no denying that many of 
them do sọ, both directly and indirectly. 
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Now, I am certain of the sincerity and 
of the ability of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and, although I disagree with 
him as to the steps which should be taken 
in these matters, I am confident that he 
conceives himself as sincerely interested 
in the welfare of wage earners as any 
Member of this Senate. Yet there it is; 
he would subject labor organizations to 
criminal penalties and crippling damages 
for restricting wage competition and, in- 
directly, price competition by a walk-out 
to enforce fair wage demands made 
against an employer with whom the 
union ordinarily deals. 

An example comes to my mind con- 
cerning a manufacturing company in my 
home State of South Carolina employ- 
ing some 1,200 workers. During the war 
this company, which was then engaged 
in war production, was involved in a dis- 
pute with a labor organization ultimately 
resulting in the plant being seized by the 
Federal Government. ‘The plant was 
then operated by the Government until 
VJ-day under a union agreement calling 
for a 55-cent minimum wage and a 5-cent 
an hour general wage increase. After 
the plant was returned to the owner, he 
announced that the plant would be run 
on the basis of the wage scale in effect 
prior to the Government’s operation, 
which meant a reduction in earnings. As 
a result the employees went on strike, 
charging a refusal to bargain by the em- 
ployer. As far as I know that charge is 
still pending before the National Labor 
Relations Board which as late as 2 
months ago was unable to process the 
case because of lack of personnel. The 
strike continued for a year or more—in 
fact it was not officially declared by the 
Conciliation Service to have ended until 
April 22 of this year. 

Now, none of the provisions of S. 1126 
as reported by the committee would have 
prevented this strike, nor would they aid 
in bringing about a settlement. The 
present conciliation and mediation serv- 
ices of the Government, which at all 
times have been available to the parties, 
have not attained a settlement and I see 
no reason to believe that a newly estab- 
lished Federal Mediation Service would 
be more successful. The amendment of 
the Senator from Minnesota not only 
would fail to result in a settlement but 
would impose upon the union in this case 
heavy penalties for striking to prevent a 
decrease in wages even if the employer 
had been guilty of a failure to bargain 
collectively with the union. The result, 
Mr. President, would be either a ready 
accession to the employer’s wage policy 
or the utter disintegration of the union. 
I do not believe that any fair-minded 
man can condone, let alone actively sup- 
port, a measure which would have such 
disastrous results. 

Another suggested amendment to this 
bill would prevent unions from bargain- 

` ing for employees who are in more than 
one county or metropolitan area. I can- 
not see the benefit of this proposal. 
Rather than aiding in the settlement of 
disputes I believe that this provision 
would encourage them. This feature 
would prevent the often conciliatory ef- 
forts of the international union from be- 
ing brought to bear upon strikes by its 
affiliates for the purpose of exercising 
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a moderating influence where the local 
union has acted rashly in its relations 
with the employer. ` 

I believe it is true, on the whole, that 
the most effective negotiation has in- 
volved the guidance of international ofi- 
cers. I know that amicable settlement 
of wage questions has frequently resulted 
from negotiation at a top level rather 
than at a plant level where several plants 
throughout the country may be involved. 
And I remember that, with isolated ex- 
ception, the disputes which reflected ad- 
versely upon labor during the war re- 
sulted largely from the erratic policies 
of a few local unions. 

Moreover, Mr. President, we cannot 
ignore the undoubted fact that millions 
of workers are now covered by agree- 
ments negotiated upon a regional basis, 
or larger, nor can we overlook the dis- 
rupting effect which this proposal would 
have upon these agreements which now 
have a stabilizing effect upon the econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

As to the bill as it now stands, I find 
it extremely difficult to perceive any 
sound reason for depriving supervisory 
employees of the rights guaranteed by 
the Wagner Act and, I find it equally 
difficult to see why these employees 
should not be held to the same high 
standard of conduct which would be re- 
quired of organized labor by the provi- 
sions of this bill. I realize that this is a 
subject upon which there are violent 
opinions both for and against the or- 
ganization of supervisory employees. I 
have encountered few experts on indus- 
trial relations who did not take a strong 
and uncompromising position on one side 
or the other. 

Two factors greatly influence my opin- 
ion on this subject. First, in many in- 
dustries supervisory employees have 
been organized for years. An example 
of what I mean is the Order of Railway 
Conductors of America. This organiza- 
tion has bargained successfully in the 
railroad industry side by side with unions 
composed of rank-and-file workers. Yet 
insofar as the operation of a train is 
concerned the conductor is in charge, 
and must deal with other employees who 
are also union members. The conductor 
must enforce safety rules of the strictest 
nature and must initiate disciplinary ac- 
tion wherever there is an infraction of 
regulations endangering the train. But 
I have never heard a complaint that con- 
ductors were lax in carrying out dis- 
ciplinary functions because of their com- 


munity of interest with other organized * 


workers whom they supervise. Nor have 
I ever heard it said that the railroads do 
not desire to have conductors join unions. 
I therefore cannot accept the argument 
that organization of supervisory employ- 
ees conflicts with the position of trust 
which is imposed by their relations to 
management. 

Second, I feel that supervisory em- 
Ployees have as much to benefit from 
organization as rank-and-file workers. 


“Those desiring to organize are not likely 


to be the high-paid executive staf_—they 
are the foremen and supervisors in the 
plant—whose wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions are proper subjects for 
collective bargaining and whose security 
is as much in need of protection as that 
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of other workers. Now, if there is a 
union of supervisors, I believe that their 
interests should equally be protected by 
law and that these unions must be held 
to the same degree of responsibility as 
other unions. 

In defining a line of demarcation be- 
tween supervisory unions which would 
be included and those which would be 
outside of the act, it seems to me that 
the test of affiliation is a sensible com- 
promise between the extreme demands 
of opposing factions. If a supervisory 
union is in any way affiliated with a 
rank-and-file union it should be outside 
the act. But I cannot agree with the 
position of this bill that all unions 
among supervisory employees must be 
placed beyond the law. 

Lest anyone may misconstrue my re- 
marks today, I wish to say that I am 
seriously concerned and earnestly de- 
termined about enacting fair measures 
which will correct evils in industrial re- 
lations without injustice to American 
labor. I deeply feel that many juris- 
dictional strikes and many boycotts con- 
stitute unjustifiable invasions upon the 
property and interests of management 
and I.am convinced of a firm and press- 
ing need for eliminating them. I have 
also felt for some period of time that 
amendments to the Wagner Act are in 
order. 

I wish to commend the able members 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare regarding many provisions of 
this bill because many of these provi- 
sions are in accord:nce with my views. 
I cannot help but feel, however, that 
there are also provisions in the bill that 
do a great injustice to the laborers of 
this Nation and which will do them 
and this country a great deal of damage 
if they are enacted into law. For these 
reasons I cannot support all of the pro- 
visions of the measure as it now stands 
any more than I can agree to the restrict- 
ing amendments. I am convinced that 
the provisions which I have discussed 
would have a very disturbing effect upon 
industrial relations without curing evils 
which exist upon the American labor 
scene, I very much fear that they would 
permanently blight the spirit of cooper- 
ation needed more today than at any 
other point in our peacetime history 
since the period of reconstruction. 

I again warn the Members of this body 
of the unjust amendments of this omni- 
bus labor bill, so-called, and that it is 
utter folly to attempt to secure industrial 
peace through the enactment of such 
vindictive legislation. Should this bill 
become law, we must expect to enter 
upon an era of industrial strife, dis- 
satisfaction, and even violence; the like 
of which our peace-loving people have 
not seen on this soil since the War Be- 
tween the States. 

Like most other Members of this body, 
I desire to see the enactment of legisla- 
tion that will protect the general public, 
and labor and management alike, from 
the excesses and the abuses of ruthless, 
unscrupulous labor leaders. An avari- 
cious and selfish labor tyrant is as great a 
danger—or greater—than the capitalist 
exploiter whom he denounces and con- 
demns. Labor racketeers admittedly are 
a threat to the democratic process and to 
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the liberties of the individual. Unless 
controlled, or eliminated, they can de- 
stroy our industrial economy and under- 
mine our governments. I hold such in- 
dividuals in great contempt. Yet, in the 
passion of our desire to protect the pub- 
lic from such monsters, are we willing 
to plunge foolhardily into legislating un- 
ee unjust and unconstitutional 
aw. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to 
again point out that I know and under- 
stand the feelings of the man who earns 
his living through manual toil. I know 
that he would not accept, even grudg- 
ingly, the yoke which such a law would 
place about his weary neck. I speak not 
in the interest of any labor union or any 
labor Jeader. As I have said the workers 
of my own State are unorganized to the 
extent of 75 percent of those now em- 
ployed in industria! and business estab- 
lishments and I say with all candor and 
honesty that I have been besieged by 
letters, telegrams, and telephone calls 
from constituents urging me to vote for 
this bill. It would be a popular stand for 
me to take. Yet I believe they do not 
understand the serious dangers inherent 
in some of the provisions of this legisla- 
tion, just as the workers in my State, 
from whom I have heard in only rela- 
tively small numbers, do not understand 
the invasions upon their civil rights. 

Practically all of us want restrictive 
legislation which will protect the welfare 
of the general public against strikes of 
far-reaching consequence to the health 
and safety and necessary convenience of 
our people. We are opposed to violence 
in picketing, opposed to secondary boy- 
cotts, and jurisdictional disputes; op- 
posed, in short, to many of the provisions 
of this bill. Yet, for the good which it 
would accomplish we are unwilling to 
subject ourselves to its dangers and its 
injustices. 

On Wednesday, an opportunity to re- 
commit this bill for revision by the com- 
mittee and separation into four different 
bills was refused by a majority vote. 
Now, the only hope to prevent the oblit- 
eration of certain legitimate rights of 
our working people lies in a Presidential 
veto, and that same stroke would wipe 
out also the beneficial and desirable fea- 
tures of this bill—features sorely needed 
by the American public, and desired by us 
all. I sincerely doubt the wisdom; yet, 
I would hesitate to question the good 
faith of those people who insist on lump- 
ing every single phase of the most com- 
plex problem confronting our Nation and 
our peoples today into one quack cure-all. 

For the reason that I shall be unable 
to accept the iniquitous and the obnox- 
fous, I fear that I shall have to vote to 
reject also that which would be bene- 
ficial and worth while. This is a regret- 
table legislative circumstance into which 
we have been forced. However, there are 
some things so offensive that when 
grouped with other matters desirable 
and necessary the whole collection must 
be refused. 

Naturally, I have no information or 
suggestions as to the President’s decis- 
ion when this legislation is handed up 
to him. Yet, we must only inspect his 
record in the Senate, review his veto 
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message on the Case bill during the last 
session, and read again his recommenda- 
tions to this Congress on the subject of 
labor legislation, in order to ascertain 
what is his thinking and his attitude to- 
ward these questions. I think it is incon- 
siderate and unfair, and against the best 
interest of the people of this country, to 
serve to the Chief Executive an omelet 
he cannot unscramble and consequently 
must take or throw away. The end re- 
sult would be futility and waste. 

Certainly, no one can profess a con- 
structive effort in deliberately drafting 
legislation that is reasonably certain of 
veto. 

There is still time to recommit this 
proposal and, while I cannot with good 
grace so move, I wish sincerely and hon- 
estly that its proponents would request 
that the bill be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare for 
revision in accordance with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations and the senti- 
ment of the majority of the Members of 
Congress. Such a course would, in the 
end, result in a great saving of time and 
would expedite the enactment of that 
constructive and protective legislation 
which our peoples cry out for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from South Carolina has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp in 
connection with my remarks an editorial 
from the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MORSE CODE 

Civil war was fought among the Repub- 
lican members of the Senate Labor Com- 
mitee. The respective factions were led by 
ROBERT A. Tarr, of Ohio, and WAYNE Morse, 
of Oregon. Mr. Tarr wanted an omnibus 
labor bill sent to the White House. Mr. 
Morse wanted four separate bills. The Sen- 
ate rejected the Morse proposal by 59 to 35. 

Mr. Tarr, while realizing the danger of 
Presidential veto of a stiff omnibus bill. 
doubtless felt that by killing all labor reform 
Mr. Truman would be forced into a suicidal 
political blunder by flouting public impa- 
tience with labor abuses. Mr. Morse believed 
that the important matter is getting labor 
— enacted, not playing partisan poli- 


The code of the Oregon Senator makes 
excellent sense. 

The bill passed by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee has provisions for delaying strikes by 
injunction, creation of a new mediation 
agency, making labor unions financially re- 
sponsible, defining as unfair certain union 
practices and providing for a special Senate- 
House labor study. 

Additionally Senator Tarr and three col- 
leagues have offered amendments outlawing 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts, 
banning unilateral union administration of 
health and welfare funds, forbidding national 
unions to dictate contract terms to their 
locals and making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a union to coerce a worker in col- 
lective bargaining. 

Now, there is little doubt that realistic 
businessmen will welcome each of these pro- 
visions—as well as those of the more rigorous 
House bill. Big labor has been shooting up 
the town for long enough. If the sheriff 
halts the spree it will not be a case of fas- 
cism or a labor slave act, as some of the 
unionists have been wailing. 
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But the question here doesn’t depend upon 
the validity of the various provisions. It is 
simply this: Shall we have some bil] or no 
bill? The extremists grumbled that sub- 
mitting the legislation piecemeal is, in ef- 
fect, letting the President write his own law. 
Perhaps. But Mr. Truman, having pub- 
licly acknowledged the need for certain la- 
bor reforms, can hardly renege altogether. 

He is almost sure to sign into law the 
bans on jurisdictional strikes and secondary 
boycotts, for example. And probably sev- 
eral of the other provisions. Senator Morsz 
realized this. According to his code, public 
service, not party politics, has first call. 

An omnibus bill, turned down by the Pres- 
ident, will probably die. The Senate can 
hardly summon enough votes to override a 
Truman veto. Does Senator Tarr want such 
a death on his conscience? Although some 
of the Republican tacticians may feel that 
the public, deprived of protection against 
rampant labor skulduggery, will vent its 
wrath on Mr. Truman, they may be wrong. 

It may be the Labor Committee spurners 
of the Morse plan, who will feel the anger 
of long-suffering businessmen, are con- 
demned to added months of bullying from 
big labor. 


Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for the 
purpose of permitting the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch O'Daniel 
Baldwin Hawkes O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Overton 
Barkley saa oa Pepper 
Bridges y Revercomb 
Brooks Holand Robertson, Va 
Buck Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Jenner Russell 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Byrå Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Cain Kem Sparkman 
Knowland Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Chavez Taylor 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McCarthy Thye 
Donnell McFarland Tydings 
Downey McGrath Umstead 
Dwo! McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland McMahon Wagner 
Ecton Magnuson Watkins 
Elender Malone Wherry 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Flanders Millikin Williams 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Green Murray 
Gurney O’Conor 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Toney] is necessarily absent, because of 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysanx], and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. McCLELLAN] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
eight Senators having answered to their 
names, @ quorum is present. 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a few days 
ago, when the pending amendment was 
earlier under consideration, I moved to 
amend the bill as it was originally pre- 
sented to the Senate in such a way as to 
strike out the words “interfere with” 
which appear on line 6, page 14. I am 
merely rising to propound an inquiry, to 
ascertain whether that amendment is in 
effect, and whether the bill before us is 
accurate or inaccurate, or whether it is 
to be construed as not including the 
words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair bas been advised that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York has been agreed to. 

The time for debate having expired, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. BALL] for 
himself, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Pyrpb], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcE], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH], inserting on page 14, 
line 6, after the word “coerce”, certain 
language. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, line 6, 
after the word “coerce”, it is proposed to 
insert the following: “(A) emplcyees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed in 
section 7: Provided, That this subsection 
shall not impair the right of a labor 
organization to prescrib its own rules 
with respect to the acquisition or reten- 
tion of membership therein; or (B).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr, May- 
BANK], who is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate, is paired on this vote with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate. If 
present, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Arkansas would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers], who is absent on public busi- 
ness, is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Wuite]. If present, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILGORE], who is absent on public busi- 
ness, is paired on this vote with the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If present, 
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the Senator from West Virginia would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Ohio 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 60; 
nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Baldwin Fulbright Overton 
Ball George Reed 
Brewster Gurney Revercomb 
Bridges Hawkes Robertson, Va, 
Brooks Hickenlooper Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Hoey Russell 
Bushfield Holland Saltonstall 
Butler Ives Smith 
Byrd Jenner Stewart 
Cain Kem Taft 
Capehart Knowland Thye 
Capper Lodge Tydings 
Cooper McCarthy Umstead 
Cordon McKellar Vandenberg 
Donnell Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Martin Wherry 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ecton Moore Williams 
Ferguson O'Conor Wilson 
Flanders O'Daniel Young 

NAYS—28 
Aiken Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Barkley Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pepper 
Connally Lucas Sparkman 
Downey McCarran Taylor 
Ellender McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Green McGrath Thomas, Utah 
Hatch MeMahon Wagner 
Hayden Magnuson 
Hin Morse 

NOT VOTING—7 

Bricker Maybank White 
Kilgore Myers 
McClellan Tobey 


So the amendment offered by Mr. BALL 
on behalf of himself, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
GEORGE, and Mr. SMITH was agreed to. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, in behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GeorcE], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmitH] I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. n 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 16, 
after the word “employers”, where it 
appears the second time in the line, it is 
proposed to insert the following: “in the 
same metropolitan district or county.” 

On page 5 strike out lines 8 and 9 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(4) The term “representatives” whether 
used in the singular or plural means any in- 
dividual or a labor organization irrespective 
of whether or not it is a constituent unit 
of or an affiliate of an organization, national 
or international in scope, composed solely of 
employees of one employer, or of employees 
employed in the same metropolitan district 
or county by different employers. 


On page 16, between lines 15 and 16, in- 
sert the following: 


(6) To coerce or compel or attempt to 
coerce or compel (irrespective of whether or 
not such coercion or compulsion is author- 
ized by any provision in its constitution or 
bylaws) a labor organization which is a con- 
stituent unit or an afiliate of such labor or- 
ganization, or any other labor organization, 
which acts as the representative of employees 
for collective-bargaining purposes to include 
or omit or to seek the inclusion in or omis- 
sion from any collective-bargaining agree- 
ment of any particular terms or provisions 
relating to wages, hours of work, or other 
conditions of employment, : 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment just read is the one lettered (B) at 
the bottom, which is on the desks of all 
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Senators. Briefly it deals with one of 
the major problems in the whole field 
of labor relations, namely, the tremen- 
dous growth of, and tendency toward, 
industry-wide bargaining, on both sides 
of the bargaining table, which has been 
noted within the last few years. Such 
industry-wide or regional bargaining is 
in no way prohibited or restricted. It 
does, however, vest bargaining rights of 
unions in the local union, making it an 
unfair labor practice for the interna- 
tional or parent body to coerce such 
union in the exercise of its rights in bar- 
gaining with an employer. It makes it 
an unfair labor practice for an inter- 
national union, irrespective of any provi- 
sions that might be contained in its con- 
stitution and bylaws, to prevent the local 
union from making a settlement and 
forcing the local to insist upon inclusion 
of any particular terms in a contract. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or would he prefer to com- 
plete his statement? 

Mr. BALL. I was going to describe 
briefly how the amendment would fit into 
the bill, and its effect on the present law. 
I should then be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The first part of the amendment in- 
serts certain language in the definition 
of “employer,” on page 4, beginning in 
line 7 of the bill: 

The term “employer” includes any person 
acting in the interest of an employer, directly 
or indirectly. 


A list of exceptions follows. The pro- 
viso is new. It is not found in the present 
Labor Relations Act. As stated in the 
bill, the proviso reads: 


Provided, That for the purposes of section 
9 (b) hereof— 


Section 9 is the section dealing with the 
elections held by the NLRB to select bar- 
gaining agents for the employees— 
the term “employer” shall not include a 
group of employers, except where such em- 
ployers have voluntarily associated them- 
selves together for purposes of collective 
bargaining, 


At present, as Senators will recall, the 
law restricts the bargaining unit. The 
language of section 9 of the bill provides 
that the Board may determine the ap- 
propriate bargaining unit in which the 
election shall be held, to select bargaining 
representatives for the employees. It 
says that it may be the plant unit, the 
craft unit, or the employer unit. The 
debate on the floor, when the act was 
passed, indicated clearly that it was the 
purpose of Congress to provide that the 
maximum unit should be the employees 
of a single employer. However, in prac- 
tice, the Board acting under the language 
which reads, The term ‘employer’ in- 
cludes any person acting in the interest 
of an employer, directly or indirectly,” 
held that an “employer” could mean an 
association of several employers. 

In certain cases where there has been a 
history of regional or industry-wide bar- 
gaining, such as the logging industry on 
the west coast, or the shipping industry, 
the Board has considered an association 
of employers organized and acting in the 
interest of the employers in collective 
bargaining a single employer unit. Con- 
sequently it will hold elections to deter- 
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mine a bargaining representative cover- 
ing all employees of all employers within 
the association, as a single unit. 

The effect has been that, particularly 
in the canning industry on the west coast, 
30 companies may be lumped together 
as a single unit. In half a dozen of the 
plants, the employees may vote for an 
AFL union as their representative, while 
the employees in the other 24 plants may 
vote overwhelmingly for the CIO. Be- 
cause they have an over-all majority the 
CIO then represents all employees in the 
30 plants, even though the employees of 
6 of the employers have actually voted 
for a different union to represent them. 
The first amendment merely inserts in 
the proviso, on line 16, after the word 
“employers,” the following: “in the same 
metropolitan district or county.” 

This phrase would confine the Board’s 
discretion in certifying an association of 
employers as an employer-bargaining 
unit, for the purpose of holding an elec- 
tion, to employers who are in the same 
metropolitan district or county. If em- 
ployers outside the metropolitan district 
or county are included, separate elections 
must be held. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, this 
is the amendment which is described on 
page 51 of the report under the heading 
“More autonomy for local unions.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. As I understand the 
amendment, it would require the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to certify 
as bargaining agent unions containing 
only the employees of a single employer, 
or of different employers within the same 
metropolitan district or country? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. It would prohibit the 
Board going beyond those limits and 
certifying, as a single bargaining unit, 
an association which included employers 
outside the single metropolitan district 
or county. They could certify a single 
employer within the county. They have 
that discretion now, and they will con- 
tinue to have it. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, the 
change this amendment would make 
would be to prevent the certification of 
a union, or group of unions, of employ- 
ees of more than one employer, covering 
an area outside the metropolitan district 
or county. Is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. The effect of it would 
be to prevent the Board’s holding a single 
election on a multiple-employer basis 
outside the prescribed geographic limits. 
It is primarily designed to deal with elec- 
tions, and of course with the certification 
which follows the election. It prevents 
treating as a single bargaining unit the 
groups of employees of different employ- 
ers, unless these employers are within 
the same metropolitan district or county. 
The Senator may be thinking of the tex- 
tile industry. A number of employers 
in one metropolitan district or county 
could be certified, if the employers had 
voluntarily organized for purposes of 
collective bargaining as a single city-wide 
unit, Mills in Massachusetts, New Jer- 
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sey, and North Carolina could not be 
included in a single unit. 

Mr. LODGE. They could even go out- 
side a certain metropolitan area in one 
State? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct, in the 
certification of bargaining representa- 
tives. There is nothing in the amend- 
ment which, so long as bargaining rep- 
resentatives are chosen, would interfere 
in any way with the unions chosen as 
bargaining representatives voluntarily 
getting together for purposes of regional 
or even industry-wide bargaining with 
employers. 

Mr. LODGE. I think we understand 
each other so far. I appreciate that the 
certification of a national or an inter- 
national union is prevented only when 
the local union voluntarily desires its 
own certification. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BALL. Under the present law, or 
what? 

Mr. LODGE. No; under the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Under the proposed 
amendment bargaining rights would be 
vested in the local union, or in the local 
union representing employees of a single 
employer. 

Mr. LODGE. If the local union de- 
sired to do it? 

Mr, BALL. Yes, that is because—if I 
may add this—the Board in the case of 
certain internationals, particularly the 
steelworkers of the CIO and the United 
Auto Workers, has gotten into the habit 
of certifying the international union as 
the bargaining agent regardless of which 
particular local organized the employees 
of the plant concerned. Thereby bar- 
gaining rights are vested not in the local 
union or in the union representing the 
employees of that particular employer, 
but in the international union. 

Mr. LODGE. I realize that under the 
amendment, certification of a national 
or an international union is prevented 
when the local union voluntarily desires 
its own certification, I ask whether the 
word “voluntarily” should not be put in 
quotation marks, because we must rec- 
ognize that while there has been a well- 
known abuse,.and we ought to correct 
it, in certain places the local union can 
be acting under outside pressure, and 
would not be a free agent, and that the 
conditions which have permitted bar- 
gaining over a wider area have had some 
beneficial results. 

Mr. BALL. The word “voluntarily” 
appears in the proviso on page 4, and 
that relates only to an employer. The 
present language of the bill gives any in- 
dividual employer the right to insist that 
unions deal with him rather than an 
association. I refer to the provisions in 
section 8 (b) (3) which require unions 
to bargain collectively. In other words, 
this bill makes it an obligation of unions 
as well as employers to bargain. All that 
the language in section 2, subsection (2) 
does, is to give to each individual em- 
ployer the right to decide for himself 
whether he wants to bargain through a 
group, through an employer association, 
or to bargain for himself. Our amend- 
ment places only one limitation on that 
right. It restricts the bargaining 
through employers’ associations to em- 
ployers doing business in the same metro- 
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politan district. The effect of the lan- 
guage now in the bill is to give every in- 
dividual employer freedom of choice as 
to how he wants to bargain. All we 
seek to do in the second part of the 
amendment is to give the local union that 
same freedom of choice as to whether it 
wants to bargain individually for itself, 
or whether it wants to associate itself 
with other constituent units of its parent 
body in some regional or industry-wide 
union-bargaining committee. 

Mr. LODGE. The point I make is that 
that is all very well when the local union 
is a free agent, but can we not conceive 
that when the local union may be re- 
sponding to some outside pressure, it 
may not be all right. 

Mr. BALL. May I ask, what kind of 
outside pressure is the Senator talking 
about? Pressure from the international 
or from one of the employers? 

Mr. LODGE. I was thinking about 
pressure from an employer, for example, 
Let me give a specific illustration. Take 
the question of shoe workers in a given 
area, I am advised by a well-informed 
source that at the present time there is 
one union organization of shoe workers 
that covers parts of New England in bar- 
gaining matters, and that since it has 
been in effect there have been fewer 
strikes than when they were all acting 
independently. My question to the Sena- 
tor is this: If the pending amendment is 
agreed to will there not be an inevitable 
tendency in these unions to break off into 
small segments, with the added tendency 
to drive the industries out of the relatively 
high-wage areas into the relative low- 
wage areas, and then with the reverse 
tendency, to lower the wages every- 
where? 

Mr, BALL. No; I cannot agree with 
the Senator that that would be the effect 
of the amendment at all. If the local 
unions in New England are now organ- 
ized to bargain on an industry-wide basis 
they can continue to do so under this 
amendment, but the choice would then 
be up to the local unions. If they do not 
want to do it, they do not have to. 

Mr. LODGE. But would not this 


amendment change the situation? 
Otherwise there would not be any point 
in having it. 


Mr. BALL. Absolutely; it changes the 
situation. It prevents the National Labor 
Relations Board from certifying as the 
bargaining agent of the employees, not 
the local, which the employees them- 
selves control, but the international 
union. We leave it up to the local. If 
the local voluntarily wants to go along 
with a national union in bargaining, it 
can do so; but if it has a peculiar local 
situation and thinks it can do better for 
itself, it can act for itself, 

Mr. LODGE. If that happens, does 
it not necessarily follow that the plants 
in which the local union bargained would 
have a higher wage than the plants in 
which the union operated under some 
outside influence? Would not the almost 
inevitable result be that some industries 
would move away from the high-wage 
localities to low-wage localities, thus 
creating a differential, not between the 
North and South or the East and West, 
but between high-wage communities and 
low-wage communities? 
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Mr. BALL. No; I think the Senator’s 
correspondent is completely misinformed 
about the effect of the amendment. It 
might very well result in some local 
plants being well above the national 
average. Some companies, for instance, 
have an incentive-wage and profit- 
sharing system and all kinds of things 
that enter into the compensation of the 
employee that the local may want to 
preserve, perhaps for a somewhat lower 
hourly rate than the other companies, 
but in order to make the total compensa- 
tion of their members higher. Yet if 
the international comes in and super- 
sedes the local—we had a case of that 
kind in the UAW, which had served no- 
tice on employers that the national union 
was going to eliminate any kind of in- 
centive systems, a pian which I think is 
good in industry, on the whole—the local 
bargaining committee now has no choice 
in the matter. 

Furthermore, there may be a plant in 
a rural community where the procedure 
is under a freight handicap and com- 
peting with companies which are located 
in larger metropolitan districts. On the 
other hand, if the employer is in a com- 
munity with lower living costs, he may 
have a slight wage differenial to put him 
on an even competitive basis and com- 
pensate somewhat for the freight dif- 
ferential. If there is industry-wide bar- 
gaining under the terms and the kind of 
practices we have seen in the case of the 
steel workers and the auto workers, the 
international will insist then on identical 
contracts in the great metropolitan 
cities and in the small rural communi- 
ties. The result is that the international 
union will force out of business the plants 
in the smaller rural communities. It is 
my conviction that the unions represent- 
ing employees of those plants have a right 
to determine for themselves the kind of 
contract they want. I do not think the 
international or the employees or em- 
ployers in other plants have any business 
dictating to them the terms on which 
they shall work. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator’s statement 
in effect seems to mean that he thinks 
this amendment will correct some of the 
evils which have developed, and that 
it will be in the interest of the small 
rural communities. I want to correct 
the evils that have developed, and I want 
to help the small rural communities; but 
I do not see why, in order to correct the 
evils which have arisen and in order 
to help the small rural communities, we 
have to undo whatever good has been 
done by the uniformity in wage making, 
and why we have to interfere with the 
nonrural communities where the gen- 
eral interest has been served by people 
being able to get together on wage mat- 
ters, It seems to me that the job of 
statesmanship is to correct one evil with- 
out causing another evil. 

Mr. BALL. We already give the in- 
dividual employer the option of bargain- 
ing in concert with other employers or 
bargaining for himself with the repre- 
sentative of the employees. He docs not 
have to join in industry-wide negotia- 
tions. The Senator from Massachusetts 
is then taking the position that if we 
give the employee exactly the same free- 
dom and independence of choice that 
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somehow we are going to destroy some- 
thing of value in the system. I cannot 
see his point. 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am not taking 
that position. I am trying to ask the 
Senator—and I think all my statements 
have been in the form of questions—I 
am trying to ask the Senator what effect 
his amendment is going to have in in- 
dustries like the shoe industry and the 
textile industry where industry-wide 
bargaining in some instances is reported 
to have had a generally stabilizing and 
beneficial effect. I am seeking informa- 
tion. The Senator replies by citing cases 
in the steel business and the logging busi- 
ness, which I am sure are justifiable, but 
he does not deal with the situation which 
I am discussing. 

Mr. BALL. I do not recall that we 
had any testimony relating to the shoe 
industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. In a moment. Let me say 
that if the members of local unions in 
the shoe industry are convinced that 
industry-wide bargaining is to their in- 
terest, they are at perfect liberty to con- 
tinue it under the proposed amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As to the shoe industry, 
it never has had Nation-wide collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. LODGE. I did not say that it had. 

Mr. TAFT. There has never been 
more than 35 percent of the entire in- 
dustry in any collective-bargaining 
agreement. None of the Ohio plants 
have ever been in a Nation-wide bar- 
gaining agreement; so it is not a parallel 
industry to that of steel. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Ohio 
is unwittingly putting words into my 
mouth which I did not use. I am talk- 
ing about parts of the New England shoe 
industry. I did not say that it was in a 
Nation-wide bargaining arrangement. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
finish briefly, if I can, because I under- 
stand that the Senate is about to take 
up an appropriation bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield on the point which 
he has discussed? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
interested in that subject, and particu- 
larly in the point raised by the Senator 
from Massachusetts with respect to lo- 
calizing bargaining for wages or im- 
provements of conditions. 

I have in mind the situation pertain- 
ing to some of the glass industries. The 
employees in that industry make their 
agreements with an association of glass 
manufacturers. Some manufacturers 
are not members of the association. 
Separate agreements are made with 
those who are not members of the asso- 
ciation. What effect would the Sena- 
tor’s amendment have on the case of 
which I speak? 

Mr. BALL. I am familiar with the 
glass-blowers’ industry, The amend- 
ment simply means that the bargaining 
rights are vested in the local union of 
employees of the individual employer in 
the particular community. If all the 
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local unions wished to bargain with a 
Nation-wide association they would be 
perfectly at liberty to do so. But no 
international union would have the pow- 
er to coerce them or force them to enter 
into industry-wide bargaining if they 
did not wish to do so. At the present 
time the employer is free to refuse to 
enter into industry-wide bargaining. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Would the amend- 
ment, if enacted into law, disturb the 
situation which I have described in the 
glass industry, where the organization 
may deal with members of an association 
en bloc? 

Mr. BALL. I believe it would some- 
what change the pattern. As bargaining 
is now carried on, bargaining rights are 
in the international union. Under my 
amendment the bargaining rights would 
be vested in the local union. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
Senator that the arrangement which I 
describe has been very satisfactory in 
that particular industry up to the pres- 
ent time. There have been no work stop- 
pages for years among the glass workers. 

Mr. BALL. I am familiar with the 
situation in that industry. Bargaining 
has been carried on in that fashion for 
50 years. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Why disturb a 
situation which is so satisfactory? 

Mr. BALL. It would not be disturbed 
in the least. If the local unions think it 
is satisfactory, they can continue it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that in the 
glass industry the system of industry- 
wide bargaining long antedated the Wag- 
ner Act and does not depend upon a cer- 
tification. Bargaining has been carried 
on, generally speaking, without certifi- 
cation, a situation which is also true of 
the coal industry. Nothing in this 
amendment would prevent it, except that 
if the local union wished to bargain for 
itself with a particular company, it could 
do so. Suppose that a strike had con- 
tinued for a long time, and the local 
union thought it was utterly ridiculous 
and without basis, and wanted to sign up 
with a certain employer. It could sign 
up with that employer. That is the effect 
of the amendment. Whether the union 
is certified or not makes no difference. 
The local unions could still associate 
themselves in a Nation-wide collective 
bargaining agreement with the employ- 
ers if they saw fit to do so. The Wagner 
Act is not based upon Nation-wide bar- 
gaining. The largest unit contemplated 
by the Wagner Act is the unit of em- 
ployees of a single employer. That is 
all the Wagner Act was ever aimed at. It 
never protected Nation-wide bargaining. 
It has been held in some cases that where 
employers have voluntarily associated 
themselves together for collective bar- 
gaining, one bargaining agent on the la- 
bor side may be certified to deal with the 
employers’ association. But if the em- 
ployers no longer wish to associate them- 
selves together, then there is no Nation- 
wide bargaining today by law. Nation- 
wide bargaining is not protected by the 
Wagner Act, and this amendment does 
not change the present condition, except 
in one respect. The international union 
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cannot say to a local, “We refuse to let 
you sign a contract unless you do what 
we say.” That is what the steel union 
is doing today. That is what the auto 
workers’ union is doing today. More 
than a thousand strikes were called last 
year in the steel industry because the 
international union insisted that every 
steel workers’ union should strike unless 
it obtained the $2 which the international 
union insisted upon. That situation 
continued until Mr. Murray settled with 
Big Steel. 

All this amendment does is to provide 
that unions which wish to settle with 
their own employers may do so if they 
are dissatisfied with the progress of Na- 
tion-wide bargaining, or have never been 
in it, as may frequently be the case. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Then in the situa- 
tion which I have described there is no 
limitation which would compel bargain- 
ing within the metropolitan area or 
county? 

Mr. BALL. Not in this amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And in the in- 
stance of the glass workers they could 
carry on their present method of bar- 
gaining with the association or with in- 
dividuals, as they might choose? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. Of course, 
the outstanding example of industry- 
wide bargaining is the United Mine 
Workers in the coal industry. So far as 
I know, Mr. Lewis never went before the 
National Labor Relations Board to obtain 
a Nation-wide certification for the mine 
workers. This amendment would affect 
that situation only if there were an indi- 
vidual coal operator whose local em- 
ployees did not wish to go along on a Na- 
tion-wide strike, but wished to settle with 
him. That is about all it means. 

The second part of the amendment re- 
defines the term “representative.” Of 
course, that takes away from the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board its present 
discretion to certify the international 
union or any other kind of union organi- 
gation it wishes to certify. The amend- 
ment simply provides that a representa- 
tive must be a union or organization com- 
posed solely of employees of one employ- 
er, or of employees employed in the same 
metropolitan district or county by differ- 
ent employers. All the amendment does 
is to vest collective bargaining rights in 
the local union, in which the employees 
whose rights are affected, and who have 
to bear the brunt of any dispute which 
develops, can participate in making the 
decisions so vital to them. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to clarify one point? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Such an arrange- 
ment would not be compulsory upon the 
employees, would it, unless they elected 
to adopt it? 

Mr. BALL. It would be compulsory on 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
could certify only a local union as the 
bargaining representative. Then if the 
local union wanted to call in the interna- 
tional representative to do its bargaining, 
it would be perfectly at liberty to do so. 
But the bargaining power would be vest- 
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ed in the local union, and the NLRB 
could not, as it has been doing, certify, 
not the local union which is composed of 
the employees directly affected, and who 
voted in the election but the interna- 
tional union—the UAW, the United 
Electrical Workers, or the steelworkers’ 
international union. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. However, the 
local union could elect to have the inter- 
national organization act for it. 

Mr. BALL. Yes. One abuse which the 
amendment would tend to curb is this: 
Among the steel workers, who in some 
Places have a union shop and in some 
places maintenance of membership with 
the check-off, the dues go not to the local 
union, but to the international, which 
then sends back the local’s quota. The 
same thing is true in the coal industry. 
The check-off goes to the headquarters 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and they send a part of the funds back to 
the local. Senators can see how much 
real power the locals have in that kind 
of a situation, when their funds are com- 
pletely dependent on the international 
union. 

The final section of the amendment 
simply inserts on page 16 a definition of 
a new unfair labor practice for labor 
organizations. It is made an unfair 
labor practice for the international union 
to seek to coerce or compel a local union, 
which has the bargaining rights, to in- 
sert any particular provision in a con- 
tract or to omit any particular provision. 
It makes such action an unfair labor 
practice regardless of any provision in 
the union's constitution or bylaws. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the language 
of the amendment provide a method of 
procedure for the local, depending upon 
whether it desires the international or 
larger unit to act for it? Is there any 
method provided whereby the local can 
object and make its objection final? 

Mr. BALL. The local could protect 
itself through the regular procedure of 
filing a charge. If the international at- 
tempts to dictate to the local against its 
wishes, the local can file an unfair labor 
practice charge with the Board. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
mean that the local would be compelled 
to file an unfair labor practice charge 
with the Board, otherwise the Board 
would have no jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. The Board never 
acts except on the filing of a charge. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I will give the Sen- 
ator a hypothetical case. The interna- 
tional union as a rule arbitrates cases in 
which a local becomes involved in a dis- 
pute. The international union sends a 
representative as an arbitrator or as a 
mediator. Can the local then determine 
that it does not desire the international 
arbitrator or mediator to act? 

Mr. BALL. That is an unusual hypo- 
thetical case. I never heard of using an 
international organizer 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not talking 
about an organizer; I am talking about a 
representative of the international union. 

Mr. BALL, A number of years ago the 
International Typographical Union had 
an agreement to arbitrate grievances on 
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the national level with the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BALL. Every local signing the 
same contract was bound by it so they 
would go right along in that case. An- 
other situation developed in the ITU last 
year. Its convention adopted a resolu- 
tion which required all locals to insert in 
their contracts, and to require all em- 
ployers to agree to it, which would have 
made it a part of the contract, a pro- 
vision compelling employers and em- 
ployees to conform to the constitution 
and bylaws of the ITU, past, present, and 
future. The intention was to compel all 
locals to go along with that provision. 
Of course, the employers objected to 
signing a blank check. They did not 
know what the bylaws would be in the 
future. As a matter of fact, several 
strikes resulted. Under the amendment 
the International could not threaten a 
local with any kind of retaliatory action 
if the local said it would not go along and 
insist that its particular employer would 
have to accept such a contract provision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose, without 
coercion, a contract is brought about in 
the regular bargaining way providing 
that the international shall be the arbi- 
trator of disputes between the negotia- 
tors. When can the local determine that 
it does not want to continue that con- 
tract, but wants to change it and become 
its own sole bargaining agent? 

Mr. BALL. It can do so whenever the 
contract expires. If the local union dele- 
gates its authority to the international 
to negotiate a contract, the local would 
be bound by the contract for its duration. 
Whenever it expired the local autonomy 
would again prevail and the local could 
make its own decision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And make a new 
contract? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield, 

Mr, REVERCOMB. This rather prac- 
tical phase addresses itself to me. If 
this amendment should be adopted we 
would see the situation of one local bar- 
gaining and fixing wages at one level in 
a community, while close by another 
local might be bargaining in the same 
„ fixing the wage. Is that cor- 
rec 

Mr. BALL. That might possibly hap- 
pen. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will ask the able 
Senator whether, if the amendment 
should not be agreed to, the bill would 
still permit the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to appoint the over-all 
union, the national organization, as the 
bargaining agency. = 

Mr. BALL. Yes; there is nothing in 
the present law to prevent it. As the 
Board has been doing it, I assume it 
would continue. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question. If I correctly understand the 
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statement of the Senator from Minne- 
sota, he is explaining the new amend- 
ment on the basis of a voluntary arrange- 
ment on the part of everyone concerned. 
Under the amendment will conditions be 
any different from what they are today, 
if everyone acquiesces in the arrange- 
ments as they exist; or must we in some 
way upset the present arrangements? 

Mr. BALL. Of course, if everyone ac- 
quiesced, the amendment would produce 
no change, but I think things would be 
very different. For instance, one diffi- 
culty in the steel strike last year was 
that the international was the bargain- 
ing agent in its negotiations with Big 
Steel. The international ordered all the 
locals out on strike, even though many 
of them were bargaining with companies 
which were manufacturing products hay- 
ing very little or no relation to steel. 
Some were fabricating companies; they 
were not basic steel companies. The lo- 
cals were all ordered out on strike. Un- 
der the orders of the international, none 
of them could settle except on terms 
agreed upon with Big Steel, even though 
conditions might be totally different. I 
think that situation could not have oc- 
curred under the amendment, because 
the locals would have preferred to ex- 
ercise the bargaining power themselves. 
If the international ordered them not to 
settle, they could do so or not do so, as 
they pleased. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Would that 
change actually come about if the or- 
ganization in the steel industry should 
continue as is and if the unions acqui- 
esced? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. If all the locals 
wanted to delegate all their power to. a 
policy committee, there would be exactly 
the same situation as we have today, 
except that I think that under further 
language of the bill it is made an unfair 
practice for the union to refuse to bar- 
gain with an individual employer. So 
there would be a little more latitude for 
an employer in getting the union to bar- 

- gain with him than he had in 1946. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. In other 
words, the employer would have more 
strength in arguing for an individual 
union to use its voluntary right to break 
with the understanding or agreement it 
had with the international union? 

Mr. BALL. No; I do not think he 
would have any more than he has under 
the language of the bill without this 
amendment. He can argue now. But, as 
a matter of fact, as the Senator knows, 
we were told in the hearings that eight 
locals of the steelworkers’ union in the 
Cincinnati area were so disgusted with 
dictation from the international that 
they have broken away and become an 
independent union. They had a difficult 
time in doing so, because the NLRB had 
certified the international as the bar- 
gaining agent and they had to go 
through quite a fight. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. It left them 
without a certified bargaining agent, did 
it not? That is about what happened. 

Mr. BALL. What happened was that 
they had to start over again as an inde- 
pendent union and win an election, when 
actually they had won it in the begin- 
ning. 
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Mr, THOMAS of Utah. I think I have 
an understanding of it, but I should like 
to know if this conclusion to my under- 
standing is correct: If everything is on 
a voluntary basis—I will use the steel 
organization as an illustration—things 
may remain just exactly as they are, pro- 
viding the individual local unions want 
the big union to be certified and to bar- 
gain for them? 

Mr. BALL. No; the big unions could 
not be certified. They could go on and 
have their bargaining relationship re- 
main the same. They could still turn 
over their bargaining to the interna- 
tional officers. I am sure that under 
this language the NLRB could not cer- 
tify the international as the bargaining 
agent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Then the 
amendment is strong enough to break up 
the present bargaining arrangements in 
the steel industry; is it not? 

Mr. BALL. I do not know what the 
Senator means by “break up.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the steel industry does not 
bargain through an employer committee; 
I mean there is not really industry-wide 
bargaining in the sense that the em- 
ployers have a bargaining association, 
or even desire to bargain in concert. n 
the steel industry the International Steel 
Workers’ Union has union-wide contract 
terms which they insist upon with all 
the employers with whom they have bar- 
gaining rights, no matter what industry 
they arein. Some of them, I think, have 
even organized a baked-bean company. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it should be clear 
that there is no Nation-wide bargaining 
in the steel industry. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I referred to the steel industry because 
the Senator from Minnesota had re- 
ferred toit. Iam anxious to have an ex- 
planation so that we can understand ex- 
actly what the amendment will do to the 
present arrangements. The Senator 
has referred to the steel industry as an 
illustration. Probably we could refer to 
the coal industry as an illustration. But 
if we understand how the coal industry's 
bargaining arrangements grew up, get- 
ting mine after mine and mine after 
mine to come in, and if we then decide to 
go back to the old arrangements, I should 
like to understand about that. Iam sim- 
ply trying to get information so that we 
may understand what the consequences 
are to be. 

I can see one consequence. Under the 
National Labor Relations Act, the theory 
is that the majority shall rule. Under 
this amendment it seems to me there 
would be brought about an arrangement 
whereby the majority of individual units 
would rule, instead of the whole. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I think that 
is what was intended in the original Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. In the Sen- 
ate version of the bil. there was a provi- 
sion permitting a multiple employer unit 
for bargaining purposes. But this pro- 
vision was stricken out because the Con- 
gress wanted the maximum unit to be no 
larger than a single company. ; 
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All we say in this amendmerit is that 
the employees of an individual employer 
shall have the right to decide for them- 
selves, by a majority vote, whether they 
want to go along with an international 
union’s recommendations or whether 
they want a autonomous arrangement 
which they believe is best suited for 
them. 

As the matter now stands, in the case 
of the steel workers and the automobile 
workers of the CIO, the local union can- 
not change the terms laid down by the 
national policy committee of the inter- 
national union, except with the express 
consent of the international union. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. In reference to the steel 
industry, let me say there is no Nation- 
wide bargaining: but what the steel 
union does is to say, “No one can act 
until we settle with Big Steel, and we 
thereby shall set a pattern; and since 
we are then the certified bargaining 
agent for a thousand companies through- 
out the United States, we shall insist on 
those same terms with every other com- 
pany.” 

Once they are the certified agent, the 
local union is utterly helpless if the em- 
ployer will not give it what it wants or 
even if the local union is satisfied or is 
perhaps better off with what it already 
has; regardless of that, it is utterly help- 
less, because the international union will 
not permit any contract agreed upon by 
the local to become effective, until the 
international signs the contract. 

The Senator from Minnesota has said, 
correctly, that what we are doing here 
is implementing the exact idea of the 
original Wagner Act, which was to say 
that the employees in dealing with the 
employers shall not be at the disadvan- 
tage of being a thousand men on their 
side, dealing with one man on the other 
side. Instead of that, the act intended 
that one man representing the union 
should deal with one man representing 
the employer. But the Wagner Act did 
not contemplate that an employer in an 
industry that is not even a part of the 
steel industry should have to bargain, 
not with its own employees as one, but 
with a union of 500,000 men bossed from 
Pittsburgh or some other place in the 
United States. 

The result of what is worked out under 
present conditions is absolutely contrary 
to the spirit of the Wagner Act. Such 
practice is not collective bargaining. It 
has prevented collective bargaining. 

There is case after case, in the smaller 
companies in the steel industry and in 
other industries, where the employees 
have told the employer, “We cannot and 
will not bargain with you because we are 
told by the international that we cannot 
sign except on the terms dictated by Mr. 
Murray, and we know you cannot agree 
to those terms.” 

So what we are correcting is an abuse 
which has grown up, contrary to the 
theory of the Wagner Act, to frustrate 
collective bargaining. Today every small 
company in the United States is utterly 
at the mercy of a union perhaps 20 times 
as big and 20 times as powerful as the 
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particular company, whereas originally 
the situation was the other way, when in- 
dividual employees sometimes found 
themselves dealing with companies much 
larger and much more powerful than 
themselves, 

So I believe I have stated the general 
theory of the purpose of the amendment. 
I shall explain it more in detail as time 
passes, in answer to questions which 
Senators may ask. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Ishould like to pro- 
pound this question: At the present time, 
do the various locals of the United Mine 
Workers have individual contracts with 
their employers, or is there one contract? 
As I recall, John L. Lewis had signed a 
contract with Mr. Krug for all the units. 
Would that be permitted under this 
amendment, provided each union con- 
sented? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; it would be, provided 
each union consented. As a matter of 
fact, in the coal industry there is a master 
contract, and then I think there are dis- 
trict contracts, and perhaps individual 
employer contracts, making some ad- 
justments for different types of mines, 
and so forth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But there could be 
a master contract, provided each union 
consented; could there? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; provided both the 
employers and the local unions volun- 
tarily went along in regard to that kind 
of arrangement, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. I also 
wish to know whether an employer could 
prohibit such an arrangement, or wheth- 
er the discretion would be solely in the 
local union either to provide for or to 
prevent such an arrangement, 

Mr. BALL. We are giving both the 
individual employer and the local union 
freedom of choice. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In that case, is it 
not true that there would no longer 
be 


Mr. BALL. As a matter of fact, the 
employer has such freedom now, the- 
oretically, although it does not amount 
to much in the case of Mr. Lewis. But 
today under the present act, theoreti- 
cally, the employer has freedom of 
choice. He cannot be forced by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board into a bar- 
gaining association. But the National 
Labor Relations Board can force the em- 
ployees or the employer into an associa- 
tion-wide unit, even though they may 
not want to go into it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then I understand 
that the present contract with Mr. 
Lewis, covering the entire field, exists 
because the individual employers desire 
to have it so at the present time. 

Mr. BALL. As a matter of fact, there 
is an industry-wide agreement in the 
coal industry because he United States 
Government practically forced the south- 
ern operators to go along with it about 
4 years ago. That is the only reason 
that it is in existence, and the Govern- 
ment is trying its best to make the south- 
ern operators go along with it now— 
against their will. Both Mr. Krug and 
Captain Collisson, according to the infor- 
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mation which I have received, which I 
believe to be authentic, are compelling 
and forcing the southern operators, 
against their will. The southern oper- 
ators do not think they have any busi- 
ness negotiating a contract at the same 
time and in the same negotiation with 
their competitors in the northern fields. 
They do not want to do it. But the 
Government, through Mr. Krug and Cap- 
tain Collisson, is doing its best to force 
them or persuade them to abandon that 
position, and to go aiong on industry- 
wide bargaining, in spite of the fact that 
the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 308 to 107, went much further than 
this amendment does and prohibited any 
industry-wide bargaining. Nevertheless, 
the executive branch of the Government 
is still trying to promote it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
another question. If this amendment 
becomes a part of the law, would the 
present situation, insofar as Mr. Krug 
and Captain Collisson are concerned, be 
prohibited, provided the various mine 
owners objected? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; absolutely—assum- 
ing that the Government ceases to be 
the employer. The language in the bill 
as it stands, even without this amend- 
ment, provides that the employer must 
voluntarily associate himself. If he 
wishes to act independently, or if any 
group of them wish to separate from the 
Nation-wide committee, they would have 
a perfect right to do so, under the bill, 
if it is passed in its present form. But 
even though individual operators would 
be free to withdraw from the association 
and act individually, there is nothing in 
the bill, unless this amendment passes, 
to prevent Lewis, contrary to the wishes 
of the locals, from insisting that all 
operators sign the national agreement. 
Ther the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment would be violating the law if 
it told the operators to ignore the wishes 
of their locals and sign a uniform 
contract. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If it tried to have 
one over-all contract? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator, in 
answering the Senator from Michigan, 
has developed a point in which I was 
very much interested, and it summarizes 
itself, does it not, as follows, that be- 
fore any bargaining can be done with 
respect to any individual employer, both 
the individual employer and the local 
union jointly must consent to the bar- 
gaining? 

Mr. BALL. I would say that is its legal 
effect, but as a matter of fact, where 
there is industry-wide bargaining, ac- 
tually the parties proceed just as they 
are doing now, except in the case of an 
individual local union or an individual 
employer who objects and says, “I don’t 
want to go along.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB, If the Senator’s 
amendment shall be agreed to, the local 
union must bargain with the individual 
employer, unless the employer consents, 
along with the local union, to go to the 
national organization? 
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Mr. BALL. That is the law now, for 
the employer. It is a one-sided obliga- 
tion under the present act, on the em- 
ployer, to bargain collectively, but there 
is no obligation on the employer to bar- 
gain collectively through an association 
of employers if he does not care to, under 
the present law, although in one or two 
cases the NLRB has rather stretched it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true that in the 
coal industry there never has been any 
certification? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct, 

Mr. TAFT. The locals of the United 
Mine Workers have authorized John L. 
Lewis to make a contract with all the 
employers together, and they have been 
able to do that, if they wish, because at 
present there is no certification. If the 
pending amendment were adopted, I 
would think the condition would be 
exactly the same. The local union 
would be certified, but they would be 
perfectly free to say to their employers, 
“We deal through John L. Lewis. You 
meet us through John L. Lewis.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is the point 
I raise; if this amendment shall be 
agreed to, can the local still designate a 
national officer to represent them? 

Mr. TAFT. They can. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And can the na- 
tional officer represent them without the 
consent of the employer? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. BALL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Absolutely. They can 
send anyone they desire to negotiate, 
they can send John L. Lewis. There is 
a difference in the industry, as I 
see it. Let us take t of the Ohio 
workers. Suppose they said, “John L. 
Lewis has gone too far. He is calling a 
strike absolutely without justification, 
and we do not want to go along with him 
any more.” They can sign up with their 
own employer if they wish to do so. 

The effect of giving the power pro- 
posed is that we will force the national 
representatives to be reasonable in deal- 
ings, to be reasonable in calling strikes, 
and so long as they are reasonable, I see 
no reason to think that a local union 
would break away from any national 
union of which it is now a member. But 
it would have that right, and I think it 
would exert a very wholesome restraint 
on the national representatives who lay 
down flats and insist that unless their 
particular views are complied with, there 
will be a strike throughout the entire 
United States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion, although it may be repetitious? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. The local can 
designate any national officer, who may 
act for the local or any group of locals 
designating him, without the consent of 
the employer? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 
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Mr. PEPPER. I ask the Senator if he 
does not think that the effect of the 
amendment would be to break down the 
present tendency toward a Nation-wide 
wage scale. I will apply that. I see 
that there are on the floor at the present 
time many Senators who come from in- 
dustrial States of the Union. Some of 
those States have lost industries to the 
South. I want to see southern industry 
grow, but I never have advocated any 
appreciable disparity between southern 
wages and northern wages. I think our 
workers are worth as much as the work- 
ers in any other section of the country. 

Under the present system, where there 
is a national union as the bargaining 
agent for all the unions in an industry, 
Nation-wide, is there not a greater ten- 
dency to keep something like a uniform 
wage scale throughout the country, and 
to give employers no incentive to take 
advantage of a competitor by beating 
down the wage rate in a given area or in 
a given industry, whereas under the 
amendment now proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, for all practical 
purposes there would begin to be a 
greater discrepancy and a greater dis- 
parity in the wage levels throughout the 
Union, and would not employers seek 
advantage of their competitors by try- 
ing to get a lower wage scale in their 
particular plants, rather than, as at the 
present time, having to gain their market 
by improvement in techniques and in 
managerial superiority, rather than at 
the expense of the wage scale in a par- 
ticular plant? 

Mr. BALL. I think the situation will 
remain just about as it is now, when 
there are certain patterns, sometimes re- 
gional differentials, but generally in a 
given area wages for a given type of 
work are about the same, except in cer- 
tain marginal plants which, for vari- 
ous reasons, are not able to compete 
without certain differentials. 

The only effect of the amendment 
would be to give employees in the mar- 
ginal plants, in the North or in the South, 
in a rural community, perhaps, a chance, 
if they do nct want to go along with the 
rigid national wage scale, to make some 
changes in it. I do not think that in the 
long run it would lead to wage cutting or 
deterioration of wage standards in the 
least. I think it would tend to arrest 
the tendency of the great international 
unions to impose a single contract on an 
entire industry and all its segments, re- 
gardless of tremendous differences in op- 
erating situations, in living costs, costs 
of raw materials, and rate costs, in dif- 
ferent areas of the country and in differ- 
ent locations. I think there is just as 
much danger—indeed, far more danger— 
in that tendency than there is in the 
possibility that, under the amendment, 
here and there an individual employer 
might get a little better deal than some 
of his competitors.. There is also the 
possibility that here and there a union 
may get a better deal than it got else- 
where. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BALL. I yield; but I will say to 
the Senator that I should like to con- 
clude so that the Senate may take up 
the Labor appropriation bill. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Is it not an inevitable 
effect, and is it not a corollary of what 
the able Senator from Minnesota has 
just said, that if the situation he envis- 
ages prevails there will be a tendency 
on the part of industry to try to move 
away from the areas where there are 
strong unions and high-wage rates to 
areas where there are weaker unions, 
and where they could get a lower-wage 
rate, and take advantage of a competi- 
tor through the low-wage scale they will 
be able to enjoy in such an area? 

Mr. BALL. Today there is only one 
area in the country, that from which 
the Senator from Florida comes, where 
unions are not strong and growing in 
strength, though even in the South I 
think they are growing in strength. I 
do not think the union situation would 
be a major factor in any industry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Minnesota 
if he wishes to have the pending amend- 
ments considered en bloc. 

Mr. BALL, I ask unanimous consent 
that the pending amendments be con- 


Sidered en bloc. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection—— 

Mr. LUCAS. Reserving the right to 
object, may I inquire just what that 
means? 

Mr. BALL. The amendment is in three 
parts, but it deals with one problem only. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it in reality only one 
amendment? 

Mr. BALL. It is one amendment, but 
it is in three parts. I suppose under the 
rules it could be separated if any Sen- 
ator desired. 

Mr. TAFT. Even though we agree to 
consider the amendments en bloc, a mo- 
tion to separate might be in order later. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Such 
a motion would be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. There are three amend- 
ments, and all three of them together 
embody the subject matter treated on 
page 51 of the report under the title 
“More Autonomy for Local Unions.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 0 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
ETC. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 2700, making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from California that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 2700? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, is it the in- 
tention of the Senator from California 
that the Senate proceed this afternoon 
with the consideration of the appropria- 
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tion bill, which involves the appropria- 
tion of nearly $2,000,000,000, to be ex- 
pended upon a great many different 
items? If so, I shall certainly object; and 
I do object, unless it be understood that 
the bill shall go over until the convening 
of the Senate on Monday. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada that 
it is the intention of the junior Senator 
from California, who is in charge of the 
appropriation bill, to ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
It was reported to the Senate on April 22, 
and it has rested on the calendar dur- 
ing the intervening period. Other ap- 
propriation bills are to follow immedi- 
ately upon the heels of this bill, and, 
unless it is possible to expedite them, 
there will be a jam of appropriation bills. 
For that reason, it is the intention to 
proceed forthwith. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada objects. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Preisdent, I 
move that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 2700, making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H. R. 2700. 
The motion is debatable. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to consideration of the bill this 
afternoon, but I certainly have some ob- 
jection to continuing with it next week. 
I ask the Senator whether, if protracted 
debate develops, he will object to a mo- 
tion to restore the labor bill to the posi- 
tion of unfinished business? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to my 
colleague from Ohio that if there are 
any unnecessary or undue delays, I 
should certainly not object to recurring 
to the consideration of the important 
labor legislation which the Senate is con- 
sidering at this time. However, I be- 
lieve that if we proceed with diligence to 
the consideration of the appropriation 
bill, we can conclude it, if not this after- 
noon, certainly early on Monday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Flanders McKellar 
Baldwin Fulbright McMahon 
Ball George Magnuson 
Barkley Green Malone 
Brewster Gurney Martin 
Bridges Hatch Millikin 
Brooks Hawkes Moore 
Buck Hayden Morse 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler Hill O'Conor 
Byrd Hoey O'Daniel 
Cain Holiand O'Mahoney 
Capehart Ives Overton 
Capper Jenner Pepper 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Reed 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Cooper Kem Robertson, Va, 
Cordon Knowland Robertson, Wyo. 
Donnell Langer Russell 
Downey Lodge Saltonstall 
Dworshak Lucas Smith 
Eastland McCarran Sparkman 
Ecton McCarthy Stewart 
Ellender McFarland Taft 

n McGrath Taylor 
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Thomas, Okla. Vandenberg Williams 


Thomas, Utah Wagner Wilson 
Thye - Watkins Young 
Tydings Wherry 
Umstead Wiley 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-eight Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from California 
to proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
2700. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with 
reference to the pending motion, I made 
the statement on the floor of the Senate 
and I repeat it, that I have no desire to 
interfere with consideration cf the ap- 
propriation bill at a proper time. It is 
the intention of some of the minority 
members of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to file this afternoon minor- 
ity views bearing on some of the contro- 
versial items in the bill. 

The bill has had extensive hearings at 
the hands of the Senate committee. The 
bill reflects very serious and severe cuts 
in the appropriations for all the bureaus 
and divisions of the Labor Department, 
from the Secretary’s office on down. It 
reflects very serious cuts by the House 
of Representatives in the Federal Se- 
curity item. During the consideration 
of the measure by the Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee we presented amend- 
ments which would restore appropria- 
tions allowed by the House to the amount 
of the Budget recommendations. 

Mr. President, this is not a trivial 
matter. It is a matter which affects the 
entire Labor Department of the Gov- 
ernment and seriously affects the oper- 
ations of that Department. It is not as 
though merely a few dollars were cut off 
here or there. That would not make so 
much difference. But we are advised by 
the Labor Department that the reduc- 
tions made in the appropriations will 
seriously cripple the work of that De- 
partment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I have been discussing 
with other Senators the possibility of ob- 
taining a unanimous-consent agreement 
regarding House bill 2700, the Labor- 
Federal Security appropriation bill, 1948. 
I should like to propose a unanimous- 
consent request that when the Senate 
convenes at noon on next Monday it tem- 
porarily lay aside the unfinished busi- 
ness to take up House bill 2700 and pro- 
ceed to a final vote on that bill not later 
than 2 o'clock p. m. on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday next at 
noon it proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 2700 and continue consideration of 
the bill to a final vote not later than 2 
o’clock p. m. on the same day? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. P.esident, reserving 
the right to object, I will say I have no 
objection to the motion to proceed with 
the appropriation bill. I think we should 
proceed with it and should dispose of it, 
but I do object to fixing a time for a 
final vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon objects to the 
unanimous-consent request. 
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The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND]. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, I will 
say that the bill could very well be pro- 
ceeded with on Monday at noon, and it 
would go through very expeditiously, as 
other bills of this nature have gone 
through in times past. We might not 
have the bill completed early in the af- 
ternoon, but it seems to me that by giv- 
ing the attention of the Senate to the 
bill beginning at 12 o'clock or there- 
abouts we could complete action on it 
before adjourning that evening. I see 
nothing to delay action on the bill, and 
certainly I, for one, would not delay it. 
The object of my now objecting to unan- 
imous-consent request is not to delay ac- 
tion on the bill, but rather so that mi- 
nority members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations may have an opportunity 
to file their views this afternoon. 

It might well be said perhaps by the 
Senator from California that we have 
been somewhat remiss in not having filed 
the minority views before. I do not 
know that my argument against such a 
statement would be very strenuous. 
Perhaps by reason of excessive work in 
committees we have not been on our 
toes, so to speak, in filing the minority 
views. 

The minority views will reflect the at- 
titude and desires of the minority 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, They will be ready and will be filed 
sometime this afternoon. Then we shall 
be ready to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the bill. So far as the presenta- 
tion of our views, item by item, as the 
items on the bill are considered by the 
Senate on Monday, it is not our intention 
to delay the matter for any considerable 
length of time. 

Mr. President, during the afternoon it 
has been said that there would be no 
further business conducted by the Sen- 
ate this afternoon excepting a discussion 
of the pending matter. Many Senators 
have left the Chamber. Some have left 
the city, so Iam advised. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers], who 
appeared before the committee and pre- 
sented very strenuously his views on a 
certain item in the bill, is not present 
this afternoon. There may be other 
Senators who will not be able to be here. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely want to 
say that the able Senator from Nevada, 
for whom I have the highest regard and 
respect, was a very close attendant at 
all the meetings of the subcommittee 
and of the full committee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, as he always 
is, and he took a great interest in the 
subject. The majority have filed the 
committee report. Such members of the 
minority as may wish to file minority 
views have had from the time we filed 
our report until the present to file minor- 
ity views. 

So far as Senators being absent from 
the Chamber is concerned, I respectfully 
suggest that on any day the Senate meets 
Senators on one side of the aisle or the 
other will of necessity be absent. If 
we are to continue to postpone public 
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business because of the absence of Sen- 
ators, we shall never accomplish the 
business of the public. 

Other appropriation bills are coming 
along. The able Senator from Nevada 
is a member of other subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee. Com- 
mittee hearings will be under way next 
week and the week following. I think 
the time to proceed with this matter is 
now. 

Under the so-called La Follette-Mon- 
roney Act we have let the matter lie 
over from the time of our report not only 
the 3 days required, hut 5 days. So there 
should have been ample time to file a 
minority report, or for Members to study 
the bill and the report of the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

For that reason I suggest to the able 
Senator from Nevada that we proceed. 
I am sure that he is quite able and com- 
petent to present the views of the mi- 
nority to the Senate this efternoon, so 
that we may proceed with the public 
business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in re- 
gard to tLe request made a while ago, 
to which objection was made, it seems 
to me that it is a little unusual to ask 
unanimous consent to take up a bill on a 
day in the future, and, before it is taken 
up, agree upon a time when it is to be 
voted upon. No one knows what amend- 
ments will be offered or how long the 
controversial questions will require in the 
Senate. I am sure that in all likelihood 
the bill could be disposed of Monday 
afternoon. The Senate ought not to 
bind itself—and I am satisfied it will not 
bind itself—to take up a bill on Mon- 
day and vote on it at 2 o’clock. I doubt 
whether it is wise to agree to vote at 
any time until the bill is taken up and 
we can see how the debate proceeds. I 
think it would be easy to agree that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside on Monday and the appropriation 
bill taken up. As we proceed, we can 
then determine whether or not to fix an 
hour at which to vote. I do not think 
that anything would be gained by trying 
to take up the bill this afternoon. 

Regardless of whether or not a mi- 
nority report ought to have been filed 
a day or two ago, it has not been filed. 
Iam not saying that it should have been 
or could hav. been. We have all been 
busy with pending legislation. It seems 
to me that it is not unreasonable to ask 
that the bill be not taken up until the 
minority have had an opportunity to file 
their views. I am satisfied that there 
will be no ultimate delay in the consid- 
eration of the bill if we wait until such 
a report is received. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
happen to be a member of the subcom- 
mittee. I appeal to my friend from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. KNOwLAND] to let the bill 
go over until Monday. The Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] was a 
member of the subcommittee. I am 
afraid that I did not give him as much 
support as he should have received in 
the committee, as members of the com- 
mittee know. I think he ought to have 
an opportunity to file minority views, and 
I hope that the bill will go over. Iappeal 
to my friend to let that be done. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have no doubt that time would be saved 
by letting the bill go over until Monday. 
The hearings before the Senate commit- 
tee are exceedingly voluminous. They 
cover every item in the bill in extenso. 
It seems to me that it is the part of 
wisdom to continue with the debate on 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate reconvenes at 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday, or at whatever time it may re- 
convene, the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside for the consideration 
of House bill 2700, the Labor and Federal 
Security appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from California? The Chair hears 
none, and the order is made. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that minority views 
of the Committee on Appropriations may 
be filed during the adjournment of the 
Senate which is about to be taken. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. McCARRAN (for himself, Mr. 
O’Manoney, and Mr. HAYDEN), members 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
submitted minority views to accompany 
the bill (H. R. 2700) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Security Agency, and related in- 
dependent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to be printed 
as part 2 of Report No. 146. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I rise simply for the 
purpose of discussing certain statements 
appearing on pages 2 and 3 of the report 
on the Labor and Social Security appro- 
priation bill. On page 2 the following 
sentence appears: 

The Senate committee, on the contrary, 
recommends that no provision be made for 
labor education as a part of the activities 
of the Department of Labor. 


On page 3 the following appears: 

The Senate committee recommended that 
no provision be made for labor education as 
a part of the activities of the Department 
of Labor. 


Those sentences may be all right, or 
they may not be all right. I shall not 
talk about the law or the appropriation; 
but regarding the item for the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, I should like to have 
the Record show that although the bill 
calls for continuance of services for pro- 
moting employment stabilization and 
amicable relations between employees 
and employers, such work is forbidden by 
the recommendation in the report that 
no labor education be conducted by the 
Department of Labor. In effect we are 
witnessing the summary execution of the 
very small labor education unit in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. This unit 
has produced materials and has assisted 
employees and their union officials in the 
field of peaceful and reasonable adjust- 
ment of plant grievances, collective bar- 
gaining, and shop practices. The House 
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proposed $63,000 for the continuance of 
this work. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee proposes to wipe it out. 

This action is taken in the midst of 
debate upon labor legislation in which 
the sole question is whether such legis- 
lation shall be “tough” or even “tougher.” 
I suppose that this striking down of a 
service to labor and to the cause of in- 
dustrial peace is consistent with the 
trend shown in the debate. I simply 
wanted to point out the consistency of 
attitude and policy and to register my 
protest against the action. I hope that 
there will be another day in which wé 
may discuss the value of this service and 
its proper location. That discussion, in 
my view, should be held, in the first in- 
stance, not by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but by the Labor and Welfare 
Committee, which has responsibility for 
both labor and educational matters. 

Mr. President, this is merely a protest 
against two sentences in the report. Last 
year I introduced a bill providing for set- 
ting up extension divisions on industrial 
labor relations. The bill was not acted 
upon, It was put forward as an idea, and 
from one end of the country to the other 
industrial labor problems are becoming 
more and more a part of the curricula of 
our universities, and are being studied by 
extension divisions not under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Labor, not 
under the auspices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at all, but under the auspices of 
various institutions, 

We are preparing to go on with that 
sort of thing, and I expect we will do so, 
because in great institutions such as the 
University of Syracuse, the University of 
California, the University of Washing- 
ton, and other institutions these divisions 
are being set up. 

What I am personally afraid of is that 
it may be implied by these two sentences 
that it is the will of the Committee on 
Appropriations to strike at what neces- 
sarily will become the only agency which 
will make it possible for us to have decent 
industry-labor relations through educa- 
tional processes. ` 

If these sentences should be inter- 
preted strictly by the legal authorities in 
the Department of Labor they might 
strike down something which the House 
itself has appropriated money to con- 
tinue. The ill that would come to gen- 
eral industry labor relations might be so 
great with these two simple, little, in- 
nocent sentences, if we do not protest, 
as to impair and damage seriously one 
of the finest movements that is develop- 
ing in our industry-labor relations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I missed the first 
part of the Senator’s statement, and I 
am not sure whether what he just read 
was his views on the situation, or whether 
he was reading from a letter which had 
been sent to him. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I was stating 
my views, trying to make them as brief 
as possible, merely protesting the two 
sentences to which I have referred, so 
that they would not be enlarged into the 
law of the land, and cut down a work 
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which has already been started and 
which is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then I should like 
to say to the able Senator that I cer- 
tainly do not agree with him that there 
is shown any animosity on the part of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations or the full committee, so 
far as the Bureau of Labor Standards is 
concerned, or in the field of education. 
I wish to point out that the House struck 
out the entire appropriation for the 
Bureau of Labor Standards. The Senate 
committee restored an item of $400,000 
for the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 
made adjustments in the Department of 
Labor appropriations increasing them 
over what had been allowed by the House 
of Representatives by the amount of 
$4,000,000. From Secretary Schwellen- 
bach on down, every person who ap- 
peared before the committee expressed 
appreciation for the very fair and open- 
minded attitude the committee had taken 
in dealing with the various matters which 
were before it. 

I mav say further to the able Senator 
from Utah that if we are going to create 
what in effect are bureaus of education 
in the Department of Labor, in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and in the De- 
partment of Commerce, it seems to me 
not very sound governmental practice. 
If there is to be labor education, then 
it seems to me it should be through the 
facilities of the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, who can work with 
the Department of Labor in distributing 
the pamphlets, who can work with the 
Department of Agriculture, if there is a 
similar situation, but certainly we should 
not duplicate, in an already overgrown 
Federal Government here in Washing- 
ton, and have what in effect will be an- 
other bureau of education. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
no one wants to see a bureau of educa- 
tion established in the Department of 
Labor, of course. I think I have made 
it plain that what I am frightened at, 
what I really fear, is that the great ad- 
vance which has been made, not by the 
Federal Government but by the various 
educational institutions of the country in 
setting up industry labor studies, and 
of course getting information from what- 
ever sources they can reach, shall not 
be maintained. These two sentences 
might cause someone in the Department 
of Labor to make a ruling which would 
retard this sort of work, and stop what 
has been going on. I think that with 
that explanation, and after protest has 
been made, that sort of thing will not 
be done. 

Before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare several education bills are 
pending. If the Department of Labor 
wanted to establish an educational de- 
partment, it should endeavor to have it 
established by law. The same statement 
applies in a way to the Committee on 
Appropriations, for if it desires to strike 
down an activity which has become 
worth while to the people of our country, 
the subject matter should be first re- 
ferred to the proper legislative commit- 
tee. I think that in each case someone 
is playing out of bounds. 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE GOOD-FAITH 
CLAUSE IN PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 
BILL 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, since the 
passage of the portal-to-portal bill last 
evening a great number of questions 
have been asked me concerning that 
measure. For that reason I should like 
to ask the senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DONNELL] or the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] a few brief 
questions as to their interpretation of 
the good-faith provision of the portal-to- 
portal bill. Since the Senator from Ken- 
tucky was a member of the subcommit- 
tee and of the conference committee 
which had charge of the bill, I should 
like to ask his view, and if the senior 
Senator from Missouri cares to comment, 
I should also like to have his view. 

My question pertains to the following 
state of facts: 

An employer, under the ruling of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator, believed 
himself to be subject to the Wages and 
Hours Act, and then an official of the 
Railroad Retirement Board ruled that 
the employer was not subject to the 
Wages and Hours Act. The employer 
acted in accordance with the latter's 
ruling. In fact, the employer secured 
indemnification on its Government con- 
tacts against an adverse judgment by 
the courts. 

Could an employer under such circum- 
stances be regarded as having acted in 
good faith in his reliance on the subse- 
quent ruling of the Railroad Retirement 
Board? Would the defense of good 
faith under the terms of the bill be avail- 
able to the employer under such circum- 
stances? 

I should like to have either the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky or the Senator from 
Missouri comment on that question, for 
the sake of the employer and employees 
in the State of Minnesota who are di- 
rectly affected by the act. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day a similar question was propounded 
to the senior Senator from Missouri by 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt], and I thought at the time that 
the answer was in conformity with the 
intent and spirit of section 9 of the act, 
entitled “Reliance on Past Administra- 
tive Rulings.” 

As the Senator from Missouri stated 
yesterday, it is difficult to say what a 
court will do in a particular situation. 
It will be remembered that the purpose 
of this section is to provide a defense 
for an employer who has not brought 
himself under the act if the employer 
pleads and proves that his failure grew 
out of reliance upon the ruling of some 
governmental agency; and further, that 
his reliance was in conformity with that 
ruling, and that it was in good faith. 
So it would seem that the essential fac- 
tor in such a decision would be the ques- 
tion of good faith. 

The Senator’s question is specific. The 
purpose of this section is general, and 
each case must be determined upon its 
Particular facts. 

I gather from the Senator’s question 
that it is the same case which was dis- 
cussed by the committee at various times 
in relation to this section. It is my per- 
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sonal opinion that a court should inter- 
pret this section strictly. The burden of 
proof is placed upon the employer. I 
believe that the courts should require 
proof of reliance and proof of good faith. 
It is my own opinion that in the case 
which the Senator has stated that is an 
arguable question. Personally I think 
that if two situations were presented to 
an employer as they have been stated in 
the Senator's question, where it was pos- 
sible for an employer to rely upon the 
ruling of one agency or upon the ruling 
of another agency, the question would 
of course arise as to whether he had a 
right to rely upon a ruling of the Rail- 
way Labor Board. 

Secondly, the Senator has stated that 
in this instance the employer did rely 
upon the ruling of the Railway Labor 
Board and, as I believe, asked indemni- 
fication from the Treasury. So it seems 
to me that the question could properly 
be considered as to whether it was a 
good-faith reliance or whether the em- 
ployer was simply choosing a course 
which was most favorable to him. 

As the senior Senator from Missouri 
said yesterday, and which I must repeat, 
in every case it is a question of fact for 
the determination of the court. It is my 
own opinion that it should be interpreted 
strictly and that in a case where an em- 
ployer chose a course which was to his 
own advantage it would be a question as 
to whether he acted in good faith. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Missouri agrees with that state- 
ment or not. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, may I 
ask the junior Senator from Minnesota 
to repeat the specific question he has 
asked? 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator want me 
to repeat the entire question? 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. The question, very briefly, 
is as to the interpretation of the good 
faith provision of the portal-to-portal 
pay bill which passed the Senate yester- 
day. The question has been asked me, 
and that is the reason why I propounded 
the question to the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Kentucky. 
It pertains to a set of facts such as this: 
An employer, under the rulings of the 
Wage and Hour Administrator, believed 
himself to be subject to the Wages and 
Hours Act. Then an official of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board ruled that the 
employer was not subject to the Wages 
and Hours Act. The employer acted in 
accordance with the latter ruling. In 
fact, the employer secured indemnifica- 
tion on his Government contract against 
adverse judgment by the court. Could 
an employer under such circumstances 
be regarded as having acted in good faith 
in his reliance on the latter ruling? 
Would the defense of good faith, under 
the terms of the bill be available to the 
employer under those circumstances? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
think the question propounded by the 
Senator is substantially if not identically 
the same as the question which was asked 
yesterday by his colleague from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BALL], and the answer which 
I would make today is identically the 
same as the answer which I made yester- 
day. In my judgment it is precisely the 
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same answer as has been made by the 
junior Senator from Kentucky. [Mr. 
Cooper]. It seems to me that it is a 
question of fact, under all the circum- 
stances, a question to be decided by the 
court, first, whether or not the employer 
has sustained the burden of proof by 
showing that he acted in good faith and 
in conformity with or in reliance on an 
administrative regulation, ruling, order, 
or interpretation. All the facts in the 
particular case must be taken into con- 
sideration. Indeed, the securing of in- 
demnification to which the Senator has 
referred is undoubtedly a fact, in my 
judgment, which any court would take 
into consideration in determining 
whether or not the employer was in fact 
acting in reliance upon the ruling. I 
am not undertaking this afternoon to 
pass upon a particular question of fact. 
I do not believe it to be practicable or 
advisable so to do. Ishall not this after- 
noon undertake to decide this particular 
question. It seems to me that when the 
question is presented to the court, as the 

i ed Senator from Kentucky 
has so well stated, the court will have be- 
fore it the fact that the burden of proof 
rests upon the employer; second, that 
every fact within the cognizance of the 
court, the evidence in the case, must be 
taken into consideration. Even the de- 
meanor of the witnesses will be required 
to be taken into consideration in the mat- 
ter; third, that the court in determining 
whether or not the employer was or 
should be considered to have been pro- 
tected by the provisions of section 9 
which was approved yesterday, must find, 
first, that the employer has pleaded, and, 
second, that he has proved, that the act 
or omission complained of was in good 
faith, in conformity with and in reliance 
on the ruling of the Railway Labor Board 
official to whom the Senator has referred. 

I do not think it is possible or advis- 
able to attempt to say here that judg- 
ment should be rendered for the defend- 
ant. It is a question of fact to be de- 
termined by the court under all the facts 
of the case. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the case re- 
ferred to is not the question one of fact 
to be determined by a judicial body? If 
it were before a jury it would be sub- 
mitted to the jury on a charge by the 
court concerning the doctrine of good 
faith, and if the jury found that the facts 
came within the rule of law laid down it 
could determine that the party acted in 
good faith or not, as it might desire. It 
is one of those indefinite things about 
which it is always difficult to legislate. 
It is like the law on the question of negli- 
gence. In the law of negligence it has 
been impossible to lay down a specific 
and certain definition of negligence, so 
the law allows the question of fact to be 
presented as to whether what was done 
was what an ordinarily prudent person 
would do under the same or similar cir- 
cumstances, So we have here the ques- 
tion, Did he act in good faith relying 
upon the order, or did he act in bad faith 
and so use the order that he might ben- 
efit by it? If he did, the jury or the 
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court would naturally decide against him. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. DONNELL. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to suggest 
one thought in connection with the 
question of whether he used an interpre- 
tation or statement of a Federal repre- 
sentative or a Federal agency to his own 
advantage. I would say that in the par- 
ticular instance if a Federal agency ren- 
ders a ruling affecting an individual it 
is assumed that the maker of the ruling 
spoke with authority, and therefore the 
individual would be most likely to ac- 
cept the ruling of the Federal agency on 
the question as coming from someone in 
authority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We have had in the 
law for many years the question of a 
purchaser in good faith, and we have 
discovered that the law has worked very 
well over many years in determining 
whether a purchaser was a purchaser in 
good faith. Is not that correct? 

Mr. DONNELL, That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So I see nothing 
here about which we should be disturbed. 
It is a question of fact to be determined 
by the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment, and I think we shail find that the 
act will be, as a rule, well administered. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I 
should like to add, to what the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan has said, 
that I think his analysis is precisely cor- 
rect. I think it is in entire harmony 
with the statement made by the Senator 
from Kentucky a few moments ago, and 
is in entire harmony with the statements 
I made yesterday and today. 

What I am about to suggest is doubt- 
less known to substantially all Members 
of the Senate, but I think it important 
to have it made a matter of record; 
namely, that the two distinguished Sen- 
ators who have thus far expressed them- 
Selves upon this matter, the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Michigan, both have had extensive judi- 
cial experience, in that they have served 
upon the bench. I think it is well to 
state that fact for the Recor, in order 
to indicate the significance of the judg- 
ment which they have presented this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me suggest to 
the Senator that if uncertainty results 
from the rulings of two Federal agencies, 
would not the question of the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective agencies be a very 
important factor in determining good 
faith? 

Mr. DONNELL. I think it would be. 

However, I wish to say so that there 
may be no misunderstanding, that sec- 
tion 9 of the Portal-to-Portal Act does 
not give to one agency the right to rule, 
as against another agency. But if an 
employer has, for instance, obtained the 
opinion of the Wage and Hour Adminis- 
trator in regard to a particular matter, 
and also has obtained in regard to that 
matter a ruling of the Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate, fo“ instance, who, with 
all due deference to his distinguished 
duties, is not at all connected with the 
administration of the act, so far as I 
know, X think the fact that, on the one 
hand, the employer has consulted with 
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an agency which has information on the 
subject, and, on the other hand, has con- 
sulted with a particular official who may 
not have had any connection with the 
act, should be and would be taken into 
consideration by the court in determin- 
ing whether the individual employer 
acted in good faith. I take it that is the 
question which was suggested by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas, 

Mr. President, let me inquire whether 
there is anything further which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota wishes to mention 
on this question. 

Mr. THYE. No; I thank the Senator 
from Missouri. 

LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
state briefly the effect of the amendment 
which is now before the Senate. I shall 
discuss it more at length next week. 

In the first place, I think it should be 
understood that the Wagner Act has no 
relation to Nation-wide bargaining. 
Nation-wide bargaining exists because it 
has grown up as a practice in particular 
industries, but not because it was nur- 
tured in any way by the Wagner Act. In 
= I think it is contrary to the Wagner 

ct. 

The committee bill recognizes a rule 
made by the National Labor Relations 
Board, namely, that where there is an 
association of employers, the National 
Labor Relations Board may treat that as 
one unit and may certify a bargaining 
agent to deal with such association of 
employers. But even in that case, it is 
entirely dependent upon the wish of the 
employers to have that kind of Nation- 
wide bargaining. 

So today the employers may veto Na- 
tion-wide bargaining, exactly as they 
may do if this bill is enacted into law. 
The bill does not in any way affect that 
particular point. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Under the present 
practice, something like that effect is 
achieved, I am sure the Senator will ad- 
mit, because the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board does certify a national union 
as the bargaining agent for local unions. 

Mr. TAFT. I was coming to that 
point. 

Mr. PEPPER. So for all practical pur- 
poses, at the present time there can be 
Nation-wide bargaining. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that the 
House bill provides that there cannot be 
Nation-wide bargaining; in other words, 
just as a number of employers cannot 
associate themselves together to fix 
prices, the House bill provides that a 
number of unions shall not associate to- 
gether for the purpose of fixing one wage 
pattern. The House bill takes the posi- 
tion that that is a monopoly practice 
and should be prohibited. 

The Senate committee has not at- 
tempted to take such a position, and I 
myself would not favor such a position. 
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However, what has happened is this: 
There is no Nation-wide bargaining in 
the steel industry, but a national union 
or the head of a national union has been 
able, in two ways, to insist upon a Na- 
tion-wide pattern in his particular in- 
dustry. In one way, he may persuade 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
certify his national union as the agent 
of a local union to deal with the local 
union’s employer, who may be either a 
small employer or a large employer. 
That is one method by which the na- 
tional union obtains control, so that the 
local union cannot sign a contract, but 
the representative of the national union 
must sign it for the local union. 

Another method by which the national 
union has been able to insist upon a 
Nation-wide pattern in a particular in- 
dustry is by inserting into its constitu- 
tion and by-laws a provision that the 
local union, although the bargaining 
agent—and I may say that, taking the 
Nation as a whole, the national union is 
not usually certified as the bargaining 
agent, but the local unions are usually 
certified as the bargaining agents 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator from 
Missouri mind if I complete my state- 
ment? I shall be through in a minute. 

Mr. DONNELL. Then let me ask the 
Senator’s indulgence, if I may, to request 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
to remain on the floor for a few minutes, 
if he will. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, the 
Senator from Texas is nearly always on 
the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the second 
method is to write into the constitution 
and bylaws of the national union a pro- 
vision that the local union cannot sign 
a contract without the approval of the 
national union. In that way, the na- 
tional union has exercised control over 
the local unions. 5 

Our proposal provides that, in the first 
place, the national union shall not be 
the certified bargaining agent, but that 
the party who finally signs the contract 
with the employer shall be the local 
union, representing the employees of the 
particular employer. In the second 
place, we have provided that the national 
union may not impose a condition to the 
effect that the local union cannot sign 
a contract with its own employer unless 
the national union approves. Those two 
powers are removed by this amendment, 
and that is all the amendment does. 

Therefore, the effect of the amend- 
ment is to permit a union representing 
the employees of a particular company to 
sign a contract with its own employer if 
it wishes to do so. 

In the course of the bargaining, it may 
say to the employer, “You must deal 
with the head of our national union; he 
is the man with whom you must talk.” 
The local union will have a perfect right 
to take that position, and the head of 
the national union may deal with all the 
employers at once; or if the employers 
wish to associate themselves, he may ne- 
gotiate with a particular employer or 
with a number of employers. 

But if the local union becomes dis- 
satisfied with that agency, it may revoke 
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that agency; and then it may sign a con- 
tract with the particular employer. That 
is the purpose of this amendment. 

I myself feel very strongly that that 
was the purpose of the Wagner Act, 
namely, that the employees of a partic- 
ular employer should be able to act as 
one man in dealing with one man rep- 
resenting their employer, and that it was 
not the purpose of the Wagner Act that 
a national union should be able, through 
its tremendous control of all the men in 
an entire industry, to dictate terms to a 
particular employer, through the power 
which is given to it by the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

So, Mr. President, I feel that we are 
merely restoring the original purpose of 
the act, and the reason for doing so is 
the number of strikes which have oc- 
curred because of the practice of the 
national union in trying to dictate to 
the local unions. That story is a longer 
one than I care to present at this time. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE GOOD-FAITH 
CLAUSE IN 2ORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 
BILL 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my requesting the Senator 
from Texas to remain on the floor a 
few minutes, which called forth his com- 
ment that this is his accustomed place, 
was that in the illustration which I used 
in response to his question I referred 
to the Sergeant at Arms. I do not wish 
by any statement made in the illustra- 
tion to leave the inference or conclusion 
or suggestion that the Sergeant at Arms 
would be an agency within the meaning 
of either section 9 or section 10 of the 
portal-to-portal act of 1947. It was sim- 
ply an offhand illustration I thought of. 
I think the point the Senator made is 
exactly correct, namely, that the fact 
that a person may consult with a par- 
ticular agency which has to do with the 
administration of a particular act, and 
then consults with some official who has 
nothing or but little to do with the ad- 
ministration of the act, is a fact which 
the court should and would take into 
consideration in its determination of 
whether or not there was a good-faith 
reliance, in conformity with the particu- 
lar regulation. 

I thank the Senator for remaining. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. Let me suggest to 
him that my interrogatory was prompted 
by the fact that frequently we have con- 
stituents who have complaints against 
the Government, and who say, “Why, 
So and So told us when he was down 
there, that he would guarantee that we 
would get so and so,” when as a matter 
of fact the person reputed to have made 
the promise had no authority, no juris- 
diction, and nothing to substantiate the 
so-called promise. My point was merely 
that reliance on an agency which by law 
has jurisdiction over a subject matter 
is one thing to be determined in weigh- 
ing a man’s good faith. If he consults 
another agency that has only an inci- 
dental relationship to the problem, that 
would not have as much weight. 

Mr. DONNELL, I think the Senator is 
entirely correct. I call to his attention, 
in that connection, the following obser- 
vation in the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House, pages 16 and 
17 of Report No. 326. The particular 
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language of the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House reads as 
follows: 

It should also be noted that under both 
sections 9 and 10 the regulations, interpre- 
tations, enforcement policies, etc., which may 
be in good faith relied on must be those of 
an “agency” and not of an individual officer 
or employee of the agency. Thus if inspector 
A tells the employer that the agency in- 
terpretation is that the employer is not sub- 
ject to the act, the employer is not relieved 
from liability, despite his reliance in good 
faith on such interpretation, unless it is in 
fact the interpretation of the agency. 


I thank the Senator for his comment. 
AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit out of 
order an amendment to the bill (S. 1038) 
to amend the Federal Airport Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
received, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be printed 
in the Recorp at this point, if that con- 
forms with Senate rules. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Brewster to Senate bill 
1038 is as follows: 


At the end of the bill add the following new 
sections: 

“SEC, 8. Section 6 (a) of the Federal Airport 
Act is amended by inserting after the first 
sentence thereof a new sentence as follows: 
‘One and one-half percent of the amount ap- 
portioned for any year to any State may be 
used with or without State funds for surveys, 
plans, engineering, and economic investiga- 
tions of projects for future construction in 
such State.’ 

“Sec. 9. Section 14 of the Federal Airport 
Act is amended by inserting at the end of 
such section the following: ‘If the Adminis- 
trator shall determine that it is necessary for 
the expeditious completion of projects under- 
taken pursuant to this act, he may advance 
to any State from funds heretofore or here- 
after made available the Federal share of the 
cost thereof to enable the State airport 
agency to make prompt payments for work as 
it progresses. The funds so advanced shall 
be deposited in a special trust account by the 
State treasurer, or other State official author- 
ized under the laws of the State to receive 
Federal-aid airport funds, to be disbursed 
solely upon youchers approved by the State 
airport agency for work actually performed 
in accordance with plans, specifications, and 
estimates approved by the Administrator un- 
der the provisions of this act. Any unex- 
pended balances of funds so advanced shall 
be returned to the credit of the appropria- 
tion from which the funds have been ad- 
vanced. Any advance made to any State 
under the provisions of this section and 
not repaid shall be deducted from any ap- 
portionment allocated to such State under 
the provisions of this act for the year next 
succeeding the year in which such advance is 
made, and no grant agreement made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act shall 
be valid for any pro rata share of the cost of 
construction in excess of such apportionment 
less such advance.“ 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
in relation to the proposed amendment, 
asking the indulgence of the Senate to 
listen to my voice, in view of the re- 
quirement that ali speeches shall actu- 
ally be delivered upon the floor. The 
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President pro tempore is calling this 
down upon his head. 

The bill I have introduced would 
amend the Federal Airport Act to con- 
form to certain tested provisions of the 
Federal Aid Highway Act. 

On Tuesday I conferred with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials. 
These proposed amendments grew out of 
that meeting. In brief, the first amend- 
ment provides that 144 percent of the 
amount apportioned’ for any year to any 
State may be used in combination with 
State funds for making advance sur- 
veys, plans, engineering, and economic 
investigations of projects for future con- 
struction in each State. This provision 
is similar to provisions in the Highway 
Planning and Research Section of the 
Federal Aid Roads Act. It contributed 
greatly to the growth and development 
of our highway system. 

The second amendment provides for 
advances to any State of the Federal 
share of the cost to enable the State 
airport agency to make prompt pay- 
ments for work as it progresses. Proper 
safeguards are provided to protect the 
Federal interest. This amendment would 
make it possible for airport projects to 
proceed without delay. It would permit 
construction to proceed while awaiting 
formal approval of other aspects of the 
project. 

This amendment is similar to the 
Advance of funds amendment in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act. 

It is apparent to me and to the State 
aviation officials that the more the Fed- 
eral Airport Act is made to conform to 
the thoroughly tested Public Roads Act, 
the better it will be. During my 4 years 
as governor of a State, I witnessed at 
first-hand and had something to do with 
the administration of our Federal-State 
highway construction program, It was 
successfully and economically operated 
because its administration was based on 
a firmly rooted principle of Government, 
namely, Federal-State partnership in 
carrying out grants-in-aid programs. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that if the Federal Airport Act is to be 
made effective, it will be through the ac- 
tion of the States. Current reports indi- 
cate that many cities will not be able to 
build new airports without additional 
assistance from the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. That is why it is so 
important for Congress to enact S. 1038, 
which gives the States a definite place in 
the program by providing for State chan- 
neling of Federal airport funds, as is the 
case in other grants-in-aid projects. The 
importance of adopting that amendment 
is even more warranted than it was a 
year ago, when the Senate adopted such 
an amendment, which was later elimi- 
nated in conference. 

The adoption of these amendments 
will go far toward conforming the Fed- 
eral airport legislation to the Public 
Roads Act. It will restore a long-recog- 
nized principle of good government, re- 
sult in a more effective airport program, 
and in far more airports, in my judg- 
ment. 

LABOR RELATIONS 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, for the 
Recorp, will the President pro tempore 
state the pending question? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
series of amendments to Senate bill 1126 
submitted by the Senator from Minne- 


sota [Mr. Batu], and ordered to be con- 
sidered en bloc. 


EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
AND UNION RECOGNITION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a release by the 
Department of Labor dated April 21, 1947, 
the subject being Extent of Collective 
Bargaining and Union Recognition, 1946. 
It supplements similar material which 
I had printed in the Recor on March 
10 of this year, when I delivered my 
major speech on labor legislation. It 
brings up to date the data I submitted 
on that subject. 

‘There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXTENT oF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND UNION 
RECOGNITION, 1946 


UNION AGREEMENT COVERAGE 


Approximately 14,800,000 workers were em- 
ployed under conditions determined by writ- 
ten collective-bargaining agrements in 1946, 
an increase of 1,000,00C workers eompared 
with 1945. The workers covered by agree- 
ment represent 48 percent of the 31,000,000 * 

in occupations in which the unions 
have been organizing and endeavoring to 
obtain written agreements. The percentage 
covered was the same as in the previous year, 
but fewer workers—approximately 29,000,- 
000—were eligible for agreement coverage in 
1945. Nonmanufacturing industries ac- 
counted for much of the increase in em- 
ployees eligible for agreement coverage. 

About 7,900,000 production workers in 
manufacturing were covered by union agree- 
ments in 1946 (69 percent of those employed) 
compared to 8,000,000 ‘67 percent) a year 
earlier. In the nonmanufacturing industries 
6,900,000 workers, or 35 percent of the po- 
tentials were employed under union agree- 
ments. Part of the decrease in total cover- 
age in the manufacturing industries can be 
accounted for by changes in employment in 
such industries as aircraft and shipbuilding, 
in which a large proportion of the workers 
are covered by union agreement. In the 
nonmanufacturing industries the increase in 
the number of workers can be accounted for 
by higher employment in such industries as 
construction, in which the proportion of 
workers covered by collective bargaining is 
very high. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch, Boris Stern, chief with Philo- 
mena Marquardt in immediate charge of as- 
sembling the information. 

For similar data for previous years, see 
Monthly Labor Review, April 1946, April 1945, 
April 1944, February 1943, May 1942, and 
March 1939. 

*This estimate of 31,000,000 includes all 
wage and salary workers except those in 
executive, managerial, and some professional 
positions, but excludes all self-employed, do- 
mestic workers, agricultural wage workers on 
farms employing less than six persons, Fed- 
eral and State Government employees, teach- 
ers, and elected or appointed officials in local 
governments. It should be noted that the 
number of workers covered by union agree- 
ments is not the same as union membership. 
Except under closed or union-shop condi- 
tions, agreements cOver nonmembers as well 
as members employed within the given bar- 
gaining unit. On the other hand, some union 
members may be working in unorganized 
plants and many civil-service employees and 
teachers are members of unions but are not 
employed under the terms of bilateral written 
agreements, 
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The extent of union agreement coverage in 
the various manufacturing and nonmanu- 
facturing industries is shown in table 1. 

Because each group covers a range of 20 
percent, it is possible for the proportion of 
covered workers within an industry to in- 
crease several percent ard still remain with- 
in the same group. During 1946 the per- 
centage of workers covered by agreements 
in the dairy-products industry increased 
enough to bring it from the 1 to 19 percent 
into the 20 to 39 percent category. Chemi- 
cals, excluding rayon yarn and the paper- 
products industries moved from the 20 to 39 
percent into the 40 to 59 percent group. 
Canning and preserving foods, dyeing and 
finishing textiles, and leather gloves in- 
creased in the proportion covered so that 
they shifted from the 40 to 59 percent to the 
60 to 79 percent column. Moving from the 
60 to 79 percent into the 80 to 100 percent 
group, were the elecerical-machinery and 
the rayon-yarn industries. 


TABLE 1.—Proportion of wage earners under 
union agreements in 1946 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

80-100 percent: Agricultural equipment; 
aircraft and parts; aluminum; automobiles 
and parts; breweries; carpets and rugs, wool; 
cement; clocks and watches; clothing, men’s; 
clothing, women’s; electrical machinery; furs 
and fur garments; glass and glassware; 
leather tanning; meat packing; newspaper 
printing and publishing; nonferrous metals 
and products, except those listed; rayon 
yarn; rubber; shipbuilding; steel, basic; 
sugar. 

60-79 percent: Book and job printing and 
publishing; coal products; canning and pre- 
serving foods; dyeing and finishing textiles; 
gloves, leather; machinery, except agricul- 
tural equipment and electrical machinery; 
millinery and hats; paper and pulp; petro- 
leum refining; railroad equipment; steel 
products; tobacco; woolen and worsted tex- 
tiles. 

40-59 percent: Baking; chemicals, exclud- 
ing rayon yarn; flour and other grain prod- 
ucts; furniture; hosiery; jewelry and silver- 
ware; knit goods; leather, luggage, handbags, 
novelties; lumber; paper products; pottery, 
including chinaware; shoes, cut stock and 
findings; stone and clay products, except 
pottery. 

20-39 percent: Beverages, nonalcoholic; 
confectionery products; cotton textiles; dairy 
products; silk and rayon textiles. 

1-19 percent: None. 


NONMANUFACTURING 


80-100 percent: Actors and musicians; air- 
line pilots and mechanics; bus and streetcar, 
local; coal mining; construction; longshor- 
ing; maritime; metal mining; motion-picture 
production; railroads; telegraph; trucking, 
local and intercity. 

60-79 percent: Radio technicians; theater 
stage hands; motion-picture operators. 

40-59 percent: Bus lines, intercity; light 
and power; newspaper offices; telephone. 

20-39 percent: Barber shops; building, 
servicing, and maintenance; cleaning and 
dyeing; crude petroleum and natural gas; 
fishing; hotels and restaurants; laundries; 
nonmetallic mining and quarrying; taxicabs. 

1-19 percent: Agriculture; beauty shops; 
clerical and professional, excluding transpor- 
tation, communication, theaters, and news- 
papers; retail and wholesale trade. 


EXTENT OF UNION RECOGNITION BY TYPES 


Approximately 4,800,000 workers were cov- 
ered by closed and union shop with preferen- 
tial hiring provisions in 1946, compared to 
4,250,000 in 1945. Union shop clauses, with- 
out preference in hiring, were specified for 
almost 2,600,000 workers in 1946 and 2,000,000 
in 1945. The number of workers covered by 
maintenance of membership decreased from 
seam: than 3,900,000 in 1945 to 3,600,000 in 


Less than 1 percent. 
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Table 2 indicates the changes in the pro- 
portion of workers under each type of union 
recognition from 1941 through 1946. Dur- 
ing the war there was a major shift from sole 
bargaining and bargaining for members only 
to maintenance of membership. The 1946 
figures indicate a trend away from the latter 
type, and to the union or closed shop. 

Table 3 lists the industries in which at 
least half of the workers who are under 
agreement are covered by the type of union 
recognition specified, 

4 few industries (such as shipbuilding and 
iron and steel products) which were listed in 
the 1945 report do not appear this year be- 
cause 50 percent of the workers in those in- 
dustries are no longer covered by any one 
type of recognition clause, Carpets and rugs 
and woolen and worsted were both listed un- 
der maintenance of membership in 1945 but 
in 1946 over half of the workers in those 
industries who were covered by union agree- 
ments were under union-shop provisions. 

The most marked change has taken place in 
the automobile industry. In 1945 over half 
of the covered workers had maintenance-of- 
membership provisions in 1946 a little over 
10 percent had such provisions, while a third 
were covered by union-shop requirements, a 
fourth by sole-bargaining arrangements, and 
another fourth by maintenance-of-union- 
dues requirements. ~ 

The proportion of workers under the dif- 
ferent types of union security for a selected 
group Of industries is shown in table 5, while 
the approximate number of workers in each 
of the major census groups for manufactur- 
ing and the totals for nonmanufacturing are 
given in table 6, 


TABLE 2.—Changes in union recognition in 
the United States, 1941-46 


Item 1941|1942)1943) 1944 [1945| 1946 


Eligible for union-agree- 
ment coverage: 


Number(inmillions).| 31| 31| 31| 30, 20) 31,2 

Percentage under 
agreement 8 45) 47 48) 48 
Percentage distribution 1 

Workers under ts 

providing for: 

Closed Shops: 6.25525 450 20) 28 30) 33 
Union hop it 20) 18 15| 17 

Mainten:nce of mem- 
bership............ 20) 27 29) 25 
Preferential hiring. () 5 2 2 3| 3 
Re R 7d 2 35 28| 25 23} 22 
Dn Roatan ae ge ER 100 100/100 | 100/100 


1 Percentages not strictly comparable, year by year, 
because of slight changes in volume of employment 
during the period. 

No data. 

3 No membership or hiring requirements are mentioned 
in these agreements, which have clauses specifying sole 
bargaining, maintenance of union dues, and bargaining 
for members only. 


Taste 3.—Industrtes with 50 percent or more 
of the workers under agreement covered by 
specified types of clauses 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Closed or union shop with preferential 
hiring: Baking; breweries; canning and pre- 
serving foods; clothing, men's; clothing, 
women’s; dyeing and finishing textiles; 
gloves, leather; glass containers; hosiery; 
printing and publishing; shoes, cut stock and 
findings. 

Union shop: Carpets and rugs, wool; flat 
glass; knit goods; paper and allied products; 
sugar, beet; woolen and worsted textiles. 

Maintenance of membership: Aircraft and 
parts; cigarettes and tobacco; chemicals; 
cotton textiles; electrical machinery; ma- 
chinery, except electrical; meat packing; non- 
ferrous metals; petroleum refining; rubber; 
steel, basic. 

Preferential hiring: Pottery. 

Sole bargaining: Cement; sugarcane, 
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NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Construction; Trucking and warehousing. 
Coal mining. 

Crude petroleum and natural gas; metal 
mining; public, utilities, electric light and 
power, water, and gas; telegraph. 

Longshoring: Maritime. 

Railroads, telephone, 


TABLE 4.—Proportion of workers under agree- 
ment covered by different types of union 
security in 1946 
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Manufacturing. 100 28 15 
Nonmanufacturing....| 100 38 37 


TYPES OF UNION RECOGNITION 
(Definitions) 

Closed shop: Under this type of union rec- 
ognition all employees must be members of 
the union at the time of hiring and they 
must remain members in good standing dur- 
ing their period of employment. The fol- 
lowing is the simplest form of a closed-shop 
provision: 

“The employer shall employ none but 
members in good standing in the union. All 
employees shall remain members in good 
standing as a condition of continued employ- 
ment.” 

Hiring through the union, unless it is un- 
able to supply the required number of work- 
ers within a given period, is required under 
most of the closed-shop agreements, and 
those employees who are hired through other 
procedures must join the union before they 
start to work. 

Union shop: Workers employed under a 
union-shop agreement need not be union 
members when hired, but they must join 
the union within a specified time, usually 
80 to 60 days, and remain members dur- 
ing the period of employment. A char- 
acteristic clause setting up a union shop 
generally reads: 

“All present employees not on the excluded 
list (outside the bargaining unit) who are 
not now members of the union, must become 
members within 30 days after the signing of 
this agreement. All persons employed, after 
this date,- must become members of the 
union within 30 days after date of their em- 
ployment. All employees will remain mem- 
bers of the union in good standing as de- 
fined by the constitution and bylaws of the 
union as a condition of employment or the 
duration of this agreement. 

Union shop with preferential hiring. 
When the union-shop agreement specifies 
that union members shall be given pref- 
erence in hiring or that the hiring shall be 
done through the union the effect is very 
much the same as the closed-shop agree- 
ment. 

“When the company is in need of a new 
employee, the union shall have the first op- 
portunity to supply suc employees. If the 
union shall be unable to supply such em- 
ployees within 1 week, or if the union waives 
the right to supply such employees, the com- 
pany may hire any person it desires. 

“Any new employees hired by the company 
who are not already members of the union 
shall become members of the union within 
2 weeks of the date of their employment. 
Only members in good standing of the union 
shall continue in the employ of the com- 
pany.” 
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Modified union shop: In some cases the 
union shop is modified so that those who 
were employed before the union shop was 
established are not required to become union 
members. This type of union security is 
sometimes referred to as a modified shop. 

“(a) All employees hired after the date of 
execution of this agreement, must, after a 
6-week probationary period, become and re- 
main members of the union in good standing 
as a condition of continued employment. 


In individual cases the employer shall have 


the opportunity of negotiating with the 
union with respect to a longer probationary 
period. 

“(b) It is agreed that present employees, 
who have not and do not desire to jom the 
union, need not do so as a condition to their 
continued employment with the company. 
It is agreed that all employees who are mem- 
bers of the union, or who may become mem- 
bers of the union, shall remain members in 
good standing during the life of this agree- 
ment,” 

Maintenance of membership: This type of 
union security requires that all employees 
who are members of the union a specified 
time after the agreement is signed and all 
who later join the union, must remain a 
member in good standing for the duration of 
the agreement. Following the pattern of 
the maintenance-of-membership clauses 
established by the National War Labor Board, 
most of the agreements with this type of 
union security clause provide for a 15-day 
period during which members may with- 
draw from the union if they do not wish to 
remain members during the life of the agree- 
ment. 

“It is agreed that all employees who, 15 
days after the signing of this agreement, 
namely (date), are members of the union 
in good standing in accordance with the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the union, and all 
employees who thereafter become members of 
the union shall, as a condition of employ- 
ment, continue to remain members in good 
standing as long as the union specified above 
remains the collective-bargaining agent. 

“Members of the union who are delinquent 
in dues payments shall pay all dues before 
they shall be permitted to avail themselves 
of the 15-day escape period provided for 
above. 

“Members of the union in good standing 
for the purpose of this provision shall be all 
persons who are members in good standing 
as of (date) or who subsequently become 
members and have not resigned or withdrawn 
and so notified the union in writing prior 
to (date).” 

Maintenance of union dues: During 1946 a 
few agreements covering workers employed 
by large companies which had specified main- 
tenance of membership in 1945 were modi- 
fied, to provide sole bargaining with the 
check-off of union dues for all union mem- 
bers as a condition of employment. Clauses 
of this type (which spacify this form of ir- 
revocable check-off) are found in agreements 
negotiated with the General Motors Corp., 
the Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, the 
International Harvester Co., East Moline, III., 
the Western Electric Co., and Yale & Towne. 
An example of this maintenance of union 
dues clause is as follows: 

“All employees who, 15 days after the be- 
ginning of the first pay-roll week following 
the date of this agreement, are members of 
the union in good standing in accordance 
with its constitution and bylaws, and all em- 
ployees who become members after that date, 
shall, as a condition of employment author- 
ize the company for the duration of this 
agreement to deduct from their pay and 
transmit to the union an amount equivalent 
to their union dues as currently established 
by the union in accordance with its con- 
stitution and bylaws.” 

Preferential hiring: No union membership 
is required under this type of clause but 
union members must be hired if available. 
When the union cannot supply workers, the 
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employer may hire nonmembers and they 
are not required to join the union as a con- 
dition of employment, 

“Members of the union shall have all of the 
work pertaining to the rigging up of ships 
and the coaling of same, and the discharging 
and loading of all cargoes including mail, 
ships’ stores, and baggage. When the union 
cannot furnish a sufficient number of men 
to perform the work in a satisfactory man- 
ner then the employer may employ such 
other men as are available.” 


OTHER TYPES OF UNION RECOGNITION 


Sole bargaining: Under some agreements 
no requirement for union membership or 
for hiring through the union is 
The union is the sole bargaining agent for all 
employees and negotiates the agreement cov- 
ering all workers in the bargaining unit 
whether they are members of the union or 
not. 

“The company recognized union No. 
as the exclusive bargaining agency for all 
production and maintenance employees of 
the company, exclusive of executive, admin- 
istrative, office, clerical employees and em- 
ployees within the jurisdiction of the 
union, and all supervisory employees with 
the authority to hire, discharge, discipline, or 
effectively recommend changes in the status 
of employees as to factory wage rates, hours, 
and working conditio 

Members only: A few agreements stipulate 
that the union shall act as bargaining agent 
for its members only, and the agreement does 
not cover other workers. 

“The employer recognizes the union 
as the collective bargaining agency for its 
production and maintenance employees who 
are members of the union, at the employer's 
works and mine,” 


Taste 5.—Proportion of workers under union 
agreement by union security in selected 
industries and occupations, 1946 
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TABLE 6.—. —Approzimate number of workers 
covered in 1946 by the type of union 
security listed 


MANUFACTURING 
| Union 
closed | Sith | Union | bershiy 
wil nion | bership 
Industry shop | prefer-| shop | mainte- 
ential nance 
hiring 
RODE cetera 210, 000130, 000| 90, 000 185, 000 
8,000} 3, 000 15,600) 32,000 
000} 165, 000 180, 000 
000} 50, 000 8.000 
000} 60,000) 76, 000 
000} 55, 000 % 70. 000 
000| 126. 000% 70, 000 
4,000) 60, 500 125, 000 
15,000} 50. 000 
30. 000 140, 000 
20, 000 00, 000 
75, 000 35, 000 
— — steel. 30, 000 40, 000 235, 000 725, 000 
Nonferrous metals.| 20. 000 18, 000% 40, 000 185, 000 
8 machin- 
k aa AE E a 15,000| 25,000 70, 000 260, 
M: ! 
ing electrical 15,000 15, 000 90, 000 460,000 
n — 1, 000 10, 000 240,000) 80, 000 
tation 
“equipment 2 000} 17, 000 50. 000 250, 000 
oe rns see 15, 000} 12, 40, 000 
Total. 1, 275, 000/950, 0001. al a 031, 
NONMANUFACTURING 


Total, all groups fa oo, 07, anf. 091, oe 664, 000 


‘Included in this group are employees in construction, 
trucking, warehousing, services, clerical, sales and pro- 
fessional occupations, mining, transportation, com- 
munications, and public utilities. 


CHECK-OFF ARRANGEMENTS 


Approximately 6,000,000 workers (41 per- 
cent of all under union agreements) were 
covered by some form of check-off provisions 
in 1946. This is an increase of close to three- 
7 eee So a million from the 1945 total. 
Auto c deduction of dues was specified 
for a little over half of these workers while 
the others specified check-off of union dues 
only for employees who give the employer 
an individual written authorization. Some 
of these may be withdrawn at any time; 
others remain in effect for the life of the 
agreement. 

In the manufacturing industries 4,700,000 
workers (61 percent) had their dues checked 
off compared to the 4,000,000 (about 50 per- 
cent) in 1945. The number of nonmanu- 
facturing workers covered by check-off ar- 
rangements remained at about 1,300,000 for 
1946, but this was not quite 20 percent of 
the workers under agreement; in 1945 with 
13,800,000 under agreement the same num- 
ber of workers covered brought the propor- 
tion to 24 percent. 

Changes in check-off arrangements from 
1942 through 1946 are given in Table 7 and 
they show a gradual increase in the num- 
ber of workers covered by such provisions. 
Table 8 lists the industries which have at 
least half of the workers under agreement 
covered by one type of check-off. A few 
industries listed for 1945, such as chemicals, 
steel products, and men’s clothing, no longer 
have 50 percent of the covered workers under 
a single type of check-off. 

The proportion of workers under agree- 
ment by type of check-off for selected indus- 
tries is given in Table 9, while the approxi- 
mate number of workers covered by check- 
off in 1946 for the major manufacturing in- 
dustries as for nonmanufacturing is shown 
in table 10. 

Below are definitions of the two types of 
check-off and examples of union agreement 
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clauses providing for each. Table 11 shows 
the proportion of workers under agreement by 
each type of check-off during 1946 for manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 


Taste 7.—Changes in check-off arrangements 
in the United States, 1941-46 


1941) 1042/1943) 1944/1945) 1946 


Number under agreement 
(in millions) 


10. 312. 5/13. 814. 3/13, 8014.8 
Percentage distribution ! 


Workers under agreements 
providing for— 


Automatic check-off....| C) | 12| 18) 21| 23) 24 
Voluntary c! 0. (0 8 14| 20) 16) 17 
No check-off............ @) 68} 59| 61] 59 

yo Cater a 160} 100| 100| 100| 100 


1 Percentages not strictly Kage ge year by year, 
because of slight changes in volume of employment 
during the period. 

No data. 

Tanlx 8. Industries with 50 percent or more 
of workers under agreement covered by 
specified type of check-off 

MANUFACTURING 

Voluntary: Cement; clocks and watches; 
glass, flat; petroleum and coal products; 
sugar, cane; textiles, except carpets and rugs 
(woolen) and hosiery. 

Automatic: Aircraft engines; aluminum; 
automobiles; carpets and rugs (woolen); cig- 
arettes and tobacco; electrical machinery; 
hosiery; leather, except gloves and shoes; 
meat packing and slaughtering; nonferrous 
smelting and refining; rubber tires and tubes; 
steel, basic; sugar, beet. 

NONMANUFACTURING 

Voluntary: Crude petroleum and natural 
gas products; telephone. 

Automatic: Coal mining; 
telegraph. 


Taste 9.—Proportion of workers under union 
agreement by type of check-off in selected 
industries, 1946 
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Tase 10.—Approrimate number of workers 
covered in 1946 by type of check-off speci- 
fied 


[In thousands) 


Industries 


MANUFACTURING 


NONMANUFACTURING 
Total, all groups 1. 
N en 


1 Included in this p are employees in construction, 

3 eina m AN services, clerical, sales and, pro- 

fessional occupations, mining, transportation, communi- 
cations and public utilities 


CHECK-OFF ARRANGEMENTS—DEFINITIONS 


Automatic. check-off: Many agreements 
specify that the employer shall deduct the 
union dues from the pay f all union mem- 
bers. In addition they may specify that in- 
itiation fees and assessments shall be 
checked-off. 

“The company will deduct from the pay 
of each employee covered by this agreement 
all union initiation fees, dues, and assess- 
ments.” 

Voluntary check-off: A number of agree- 
mentz specify that the employer shall check- 
off union dues or assessments only for those 
employees who sign individual authorization, 
In most cases the employee may withdraw his 
authorization whenever he wishes. 

The company agrees that any member of 
Local may, upon written instructions 
to the company with a copy o Local 5 
request the company to deduct his union 
dues from his pay check once each month 
and the company agrees that such collected 
dues will be turned over monthly to the 
Financial Secretary of Local with full 
accounting thereof. It is understood that 
any union member may rescind such deduc- 
tion instructions at any time provided the 
company is given written 30 days notice with 
& copy to Local on a form provided 
for that purpose. Unless rescinded, author- 
ization for deduction of all dues shall con- 
tinue for the duration of this agreement. 


Taste 11.—Proportion of workers under 
agreement by types of check-off in 1946 


Due ‘ary No 
matic 
Total | check. | check- chook: 
off = 
Pet. Pet. Pet, 
Total 100 17 50 
Manufacturing 100 38 23 39 
Nonmanufacturing. . 100 9 10 81 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Expenditures in the 


Executive Departments has today re- 
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leased an organization chart showing 
detailed personnel assignments in the 
various Federal departments and inde- 
pendent and emergency agencies of the 
Government, 

The chart was prepared in accordance 
with duties assigned under provisions of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, which specifically instructs the 
committee to make a study of the op- 
erations of Government activities at all 
levels with a view to determining their 
economy and efficiency. It is the pur- 
pose of the committee to issue similar 
charts at 6-month intervals, at the end 
of calendar- and fiscal-year periods. 
These periodical charts will clearly and 
concisely reflect organizational and per- 
sonnel changes in each of the units in 
the Federal structure during the preced- 
ing period. 

The data was compiled as of December 
31, 1946, totaling 2,285,570 employees in 
2,369 units of personnel assignments, not 
including the judicial or legislative 
branches of the Government, such as 
the Library of Congress, General Ac- 
counting Office, and the Government 
Printing Office. 

The chart presents a factual picture of 
governmental structure which should 
prove to be of great assistance to in- 
dividual Members of the Senate, and 
espécially to congressional committees 
considering legislation dealing with the 
departments and agencies. It clearly 
demonstrates the ramifications of the 
executive branch and will provide basic 
data necessary to the objectives of the 
Congress in simplifying the operations 
of the Government and in the develop- 
ment of a uniform and more efficient 
organizational program. 

The chart is drawn to emphasize the 
varying organizational structure, headed 
by the Executive Office of the President, 
then the executive departments, on dovn 
through the independent and emergency 
agencies. A separate section covers ex- 
isting Federal corporations, indicating 
the date of formation and when they are 
to terminate uncer present authoriza- 
tions, and showing the department or 
agency through which each corporation 
functions. 

This chart is tied in with specific ac- 
tivities of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, and 
it is the intention of the committee to 
assemble complete information on struc- 
ture and staffing as a constructive sup- 
plement to the economy measures now 
being considered in the Senate, and an 
aid to Members seeking to solve organi- 
zational and fiscal problems confronting 
the Congress. 

The over-all objective is to eventually 
bring the executive branch under a uni- 
form Federal departmental structure, to 
eliminate as rapidly as possible emer- 
gency and independent agencies, and to 
establish uniform departmental bureaus 
to replace many of the varying designa- 
tions and divisional units. A more de- 
tailed study is being made of th problem 
by the committee at the present time and 
will be made the subject of a later report. 
A copy of the chart will be sent to each 
Member of the Senate. 


XCIII— 282 
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I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the report may be printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 


was ordered to be printec in the RECORD, 


as follows: 


This report is submitted to the Senate by 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, under Public Law 
601, Seventy-ninth Congress, requiring this 
committee to make a study of the operations 
of Government activities at all levels with a 
view to determining its economy and effi- 
ciency. With the report is submitted a 
chart showing the organization of, and per- 
sonnel assigned to, the executive departments 
of the Government as of December 31, 1946. 
The chart was prepared in an effort to reflect 
a complete résumé of Federal activities un- 
der the executive agencies, and to provide a 
basis for carrying on the duties assigned to 
this committee under the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act. 

After investigation of all existing charts 
on the organization of the executive branch, 
the staff of this committee found it more 
desirable to prepare an entirely new chart 
rather than to attempt to bring others up 
to date or to correct their inaccuracies. The 
task has been sizable but the rewards, in 
terms of Nation-wide use, seemed so large 
that it has been pushed with vigor. All de- 
partments and agencies have freely provided 
the statistics required, and the Bureau of the 
Budget has lent hearty approval to the proj- 
ect as representing work useful in the man- 
agement of the executive branch. 

Scope of the chart: The chart includes 
every organization within the executive 
branch without exception. Each-organiza- 
tion is divided into its principal parts on 
the basis of information supplied by the or- 
ganization itself. Personnel assigned to eacu 
part is also shown, and the total indicated. 
No break-down of field offices or agencies is 
included, except as one field unit, regard- 
less of the number of branches or personnel 
assignments. 

Where, under the supervision of a depart- 
ment or agency, corporations are listed with- 
in the framework of that department or 
agency, independent corporations are shown 
under independent agencies, and all active 
Government corporations, of whatever type, 
are consolidated in a single chart, which 
indicates the agencies through which it func- 
tions, and its present status. 

To emphasize the diversity of nomencla- 
ture of parts of departments and agencies, 
a separate table, entitled “Nomenclature 
Summary,” is included. This shows mare 
than 2,300 units, based on detailed data sub- 
mitted by each of the agencies, and points 
out the need for simplification and uniform- 
ity. Even these totals are incomplete, since 
it is apparent that some agencies submitted 
more detailed break-downs than did others, 
although each was specifically requested to 
furnish complete details. 

No reports were compiled on agencies 
under the judicial or legislative branches of 
the Government, including the following: 
The Supreme Court, the Congress of the 
United States, the Architect of the Capitol 
(920 employees), the Library of Congress 
(1,775 employees), the General Accounting 
Office (11,098 employees), and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office (7.969 employees). 

Presentation of material: The following 
groupings have been made: 

. Departments. 
Independent agencies. 

. Emergency agencies. 

. Corporations. 

. Nomenclature summary. 
„ Totals 

All data presented are as of December 31, 
1946. 

Schedule of future work: The chart will 
be completely revised and brought up to date 
twice a year, to show data as of June 30 and 
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December 31, and, if this schedule is found 
to be inadequate, reports will be provided 
on a quarterly Basis. 

Objectives: This work was undertaken not 
only to serve the purposes of this commit- 
tee in surveying expenditures and appraising 
administrative management, but also to aid 
other committees and all Members of the 
Congress in their daily work with the execu- 
tive branch. 

It is also felt that a forceful, dramatic, and 
easily understood presentation of the world’s 
most complex Government structure will 
serve to emphasize, everywhere, the need for 
simplification and economy, which is one 
of the prime objectives of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
The accompanying chart will provide a basis 
for study and development of a uniform or- 
ganizational program. 

Each succeeding chart will indicate clearly 
all organizational and personnel changes oc- 
curring in the preceding period, and permit 
Congress to have a clear and accurate pic- 
ture ef the growth or reduction of Federal 
activities. It is hoped also that the picture 
presented through these reports will en- 
courage the various Federal departments 
and agencies to adopt uniform standards of 
organizational set-up and to effect personnel 
reductions where functions are duplicated or 
overlap. 

Information and assistance: The bicameral 
nature of our Congress breeds a certain 
amount of duplication. However, the 
amount of duplication within the legisla- 
tive branch can be reduced if committees 
will follow certain prescribed and well-known 
avenues of work. In this connection your 
committee feels that it should establish it- 
self as the authority, at least within the 
Senate, on the structure and organization 
of the executive branch as required under 
the Legislative Reorganization Act. The 
preparation of this chart is one step in that 
direction. We intend to assemble informa- 
tion on structure and on Staffing, which will 
be the most complete in existence. The staff 
will be prepared to answer any and all ques- 
tions on these two subjects. 

We feel that we will be able to serve the 
committees and the individual Members of 
the Senate if they will refer all questions on 
these subjects to us. This offer of service 
we should like to have publicized as widely 
as possible. Such a procedure would pre- 
vent the duplication of requests for per- 
sonnel data to the Civil Service Commission 
and the Bureau of the Budget, and the dup- 
lication of requests for structural and func- 
tional information to the various depart- 
ments and to the Bureau of the Budget. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I re- 
quest permission to be excused from at- 
tendance upon the session of the Senate 
on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
my senior colleague [Mr. Corpon] had to 
leave the Chamber on committee busi- 
ness, he asked me on his behalf to intro- 
duce a bill, in the introduction of which 
Iam joining. It is a bill that relates to 
the Klamath Indian Reservation in Ore- 
gon, which in most particulars is similar 
to a bill which we introduced last year. 

We want the Recorp to show two or 
three things very clearly: first, that the 
bill is being introduced at the request of 
a certain group, and, I think, properly 
described as a certain faction, within the 
Indian reservation, that it is being intro- 
duced at the request of certain officials 
of the county, including the county judge, 
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and is being introduced in behalf of cer- 
tain civic bodies, who at least want the 
bill introduced for the purpose of hear- 
ings. 

The senior Senator and the junior 
Senator from Oregon do not take any 
final position on the merits of the bill. 
We are introducing it because we are 
in agreement that it is a bill which 
ought to go to hearing, and because 
we need, it seems to us, the judgment 
of the subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs of the Public Lands Committee. In 
fact, two of the Senators on that com- 
mittee, including the chairman of the 
subcommittee, have said to us that it is 
very difficult for them to proceed with 
the consideration of the problems of the 
reservation, as they pertain to the sub- 
ject matter of this bill, in the absence of 
the bill itself being introduced. I want 
that explanation in the RECORD. 

Speaking for myself, I think it only 
fair to say, however, without particular 
application to this reservation alone, but 
to the whole problem of Indian affairs, 
that I think the time has come when the 
Government of the United States ought 
to hasten the day when the Indians shall 
cease to be wards of the state. I think 
that in regard to our Indians we ought to 
see to it that they are permitted as rapid- 
ly as possible to assume all the rights, 
prerogatives, and privileges of all other 
citizens. I think there are a great many 
Indians who are ready now for those 
rights, and I think that we ought to think 
in terms of reducing year by year the 
functions and the power of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, rather than to permit 
that Bureau to expand into an ever-en- 
larging bureaucracy. 

We have been now for a good many 
years educating the younger generations 
of Indians. I think that through our 
educational processes they are just as 
capable of proceeding to take charge of 
Indian affairs as are other citizens. I 
think we should look to the day when no 
longer will the American Indians be the 
wards of the state. 

I think an investigation will show a 
great many things about Indian affairs 
that amply support that for which I am 
arguing this afternoon. But, be that as 
it may, Mr. President, the two Senators 
from Oregon and the Representative, 
Mr. Srocxman, in whose district this 
particular reservation is located, all 
have joined in having this bill intro- 
duced, primarily for the purpose of hav- 
ing hearings on it, and investigation by 
means of it, so as to ascertain what the 
facts are concerning the conflicting alle- 
gations as to affairs of this particular 
reservation. I introduce the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1222) to remove restrictions on the 
property and moneys belonging to the 
individual enrolled members of the 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon, 
to provide for the liquidation of tribal 
property and distribution of the proceeds 
thereof, to confer complete citizenship 
upon such Indians, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Morse (for Mr. 
Cordon and himself), by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred 
Lands. 


to the Committee on Public 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon 
on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 5, 1947, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 2 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
for appointment as a Foreign Service oficer 
of class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Peyton Ford, of Oklahoma, to be an As- 
sistant Attorney General to fill an existing 
vacancy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 2, 1947 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Spirit of the living God, without which 
nothing is pure and nothing can abide, 
constrain us to greater zeal and devotion 
that evil may be diminished and that the 
good of life may be accentuated. Grant 
that peace with justice may prevail in 
every part of the Union, for anything 
less than fidelity to the tenets of a free 
people sullies the pages of our national 
history. Blessed Lord, remain Thou 
within our midst and bestow upon us 
mutual understanding in all that we are 
called to do. Take our moral natures 
and sanctify them; take our minds and 
broaden their range; take our pride and 
chasten it; and take our love and purify 
it. Do Thou safeguard our wills and 
discipline our habits and tendencies, that 
we may rise to that plane where the 
crosses and the losses of life have en- 
riched us for wise service for Thy glory. 

In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include resolu- 
tions adopted by the City Council of the 
City of Seattle, Wash. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from the 
El Dorado (Kans.) Times. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorpD and include quotations in refer- 
ence to the operation of the Office of 
International Information and Cultural 
Affairs. 


May 2 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address deliv- 
ered on yesterday by the Honorable Sam 
Hoss at the unveiling of a portrait pre- 
sented to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by the citizens of Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. PRESTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances and include in 
each an editorial. 


THE MAY DAY PARADE AND CONGRES- 
SIONAL SOMERSAULTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a page adver- 
tisement from the Inglewood (Calif.) 
Daily addressed to the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, someone 
asked me this morning if I went out and 
saw the May Day parade on yesterday, 
I said I did not have to go out; I saw 
it in the House—in reverse. I have never 
seen such turning of mental somersaults 
in my life. 

It reminded me of a school of sick min- 
nows in a crowded stream. I thought 
of the drunken Irishman who went out 
to see the circus parade and while they 
were all watching and wondering which 
way it was coming this Irishman looked 
down the street and saw the elephants 
turning the corner. He said, “Begorry, 
here comes the whole kaboodlement of 
them backards.“ 

That is the way I felt when I saw 
this spontaneous turning of mental 
somersaults on the roll call on the rent- 
control bill on yesterday. 

It reminded me of Mr. Wingo’s snake 
railroad. He said: 

It wiggled in and wobbled out, 

And left the people all in doubt, 

Whether in its zigzag track ; 

It was going west or coming back. 
THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the Jacksonville Times-Union 2 or 3 
days ago that the Japanese in the Peleliu 
Island in the Pacific had finally surren- 
dered to the United States marines. 

We have always known that the ma- 
rines were the first to fight, but this is 
evidence that the marines are also the 
last to fight. For 170 years they have 
rendered distinguished service to this 
country, and have proven to be an effec- 
tive and efficient fighting unit, even 
though small in numbers. 

The Congress is getting ready to con- 
sider the merger bill. It is the hope of 
all marines, their friends, and, I believe, 
the public generally, that in that merger 
bill the functions of the United States 
Marine Corps will be spelled out. Be- 
cause it is such a small organization 
there is a great possibility that in the 
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merger bill they are liable to get lost in 
the shuffle, and we do not want that to 
happen. 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. DEVITT. The gentleman does 
not feel that the Marine Corps should 
be only a police outfit, does he? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Absolutely not. I 
thank the gentleman for that observa- 
tion. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS, I yield. 

Mr. PRESTON. Is it not a fact that 
the Marine Corps is recognized interna- 
tionally as the greatest fighting force in 
the world? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I hope so. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume that when 
proper provision is made for the Marine 
Corps, as I certainly hope it will be made, 
the gentleman will support the bill for 
the unification of the armed services? 

Mr. SVATHERS, Absolutely, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TRIMBLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report from the 
AAA. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include two letters that 
I have just received. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Focarty addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. ] 


USE OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS IN SEC- 
TARIAN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, due to 
increasing tendencies on the part of 
State governments and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to circumvent the article of the 
Constitution written by our founding 
fathers establishing a wall of separation 
between church and state, it now seems 
necessary to give further expression to 
the meaning of the constitutional bar- 
riers against the appropriation of money 
for and to be used by sectarian educa- 
tional institutions. 

Therefore, I am today introducing a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitu‘!on providing that 
neither Congress nor any of the several 
States shall aid any educational] institu- 
tion wholly or in part under sectarian 
control, except for educational benefits 
heretofore or hereafter granted to vet- 
erans or their dependents, and except for 

- such aid or support of scientific research 
projects as may be authorized by the 
Congress in the interest of national 
security. 
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This amendment is not directed for or 
against any particular faith or creed;but 
applies to all faiths and creeds alike as 
was the original intent of the first 
amendment and is in keeping with our 
traditional precepts of the absolute sepa- 
ration of church and state. Not only 
should this separation be maintained, it 
should be made more definite and dis- 
tinct. It is believed that the proposal 
that I am introducing would accomplish 
this purpose. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include a radio address he 
delivered last evening. 

Mr. HALE asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a magazine article 
by Senator BREWSTER. 

Mr. MUNDT asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a newspaper excerpt. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an address delivered 
by Hon. WILLIISs W. BRADLEY, of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. FOOTE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a United Press arti- 
cle setting forth the views of his British 
namesake. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial from 
the newspaper PM entitled “Fair Play 
on Palestine.” 

Mr. HAND asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include correspondence be- 
tween himself and Hon. Warren Austin. 


INCOME TAXES IN NON-COMMUNITY- 
PROPERTY STATES 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who represent districts in non-com- 
munity-property States very generally 
favor the equalization of the income-tax 
burden between those States and the 
minority of nine whose residents benefit 
from this law. We all contend that this 
inequitable situation ought to be cor- 
rected. 

I was amazed the other day to pick up 
a paper with a press dispatch, three- 
quarter column length, announcing that 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Doucuton], the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, had introduced a bill to make 
this community-property principle apply 
to the tax returns of residents in all the 
States. 

Of course I favor such a proposition, 
but my amazement arose from three 
sources. First, he is quoted as having 
said, “I will insist on action in the pres- 
ent Congress.” I attended the hearings 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means and remember the united opposi- 
tion of our friends across the aisle to any 
plan of tax reduction. I am happy, 
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therefore, that the gentleman who occu- 
pies such a strategic position has now 
changed his viewpoint. My second cause 
for surprise arose from the fact that 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
did not take this step during the 
many years when he was chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
remove this unfair burden from the 
taxpayers of 39 States. 

But my chief bewilderment was ex- 
perienced when I took the gentleman's 
bill H. R. 3228 dated April 28 and com- 
pared it with H. R. 1759 introduced by 
my able colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
ReEEveES] on the 6th day of February and 
found that there was not so much dif- 
ference as a semicolon or comma between 
the two bills with the single exception 
that the ranking minority member of 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
added the word “hereby.” by that action 
scarcely meriting, it seems to me, the 
accolade so deservedly earned by the 
author of this far-reaching and far- 
sighted proposal. 

I hope tuis bill will meet with favorable 
consideration both by the committee and 
this House and that it will be known for 
what it is, not as the Doughton bill but 
the Reeves bill. 

VISITING STUDENTS 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tional Capital has been graced this week 
by the presence of many students from 
all over the Nation. We welcome them 
and trust that their short stay in Wash- 
ington has been enjoyable, inspiring, and 
educational. At this time, I particularly 
desire to say a word of greeting to those 
students who reside within the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois, which 
district I have the honor and pleasure to 
represent. They have been visiting here 
with their companions from various high 
schools of Chicago, including Amundsen, 
Austin, Hirsch, Roosevelt, Schurz, Senn, 
and Taft, all schools of renown in that 
great city. I have had the pleasure to 
meet many of the students. They are a 
fine, clean group of young men and 
women of whom we can be justly proud. 
I can say with certainty that we do not 
have to worry about the future of our 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to answer the 
comments of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] regarding the vote 
yesterday. All I can say to him is that 
if he can prevail upon the Members of 
his side of the aisle to sit as gentlemen 
should in Congress and respect the votes 
of others, rather than level boos and 
catcalls at a Member who was exercising 
a prerogative such as was being done by 
a gentleman from Ohio yesterday, they 
may succeed in their purpose. However, 
they are not going to achieve that result 
by arousing the Irish in the gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle. Such ac- 
tion made it a purely party issue and 
evoked the proper penalty, if any.. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is a poor excuse 
for voting wrong. 
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Mr. OWENS. I did not vote wrong. 
Look at the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


RUBBER STAMPS AND REGIMENTATION 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore I came to the Congress in 1943, I 
had read and heard considerable about 
rubber stamping and regimentation. 
As days and years went by Member after 
Member on the Republican side of the 


aisle arose and hurled the charge of. 


rubber stamping in the direction of 
the Democratic Members and they sore- 
ly lamented the regimentation under 
which our people were compelled to live. 
On yesterday I saw both genuine rub- 
ber stamping and regimentation in ac- 
tion for the first time. It was the real 
thing. 

What was the picture? The House 
had just voted on a motion to recommit 
the rent-control bill. The vote had not 
been announced but everyone knew that 
the motion had prevailed by 25 or 30 
votes or more. At that moment we saw 
the distinguished majority leader go into 
& huddle with other Republican leaders. 
From the huddle he came, snapping the 
whip of the ringmaster and as he did his 
steeds promptly answered the call. One 
by one they marched up and changed 
their votes. The majority leader checked 
the vote and signaled that more 
changes were needed. His followers 
answered the signal without hesitancy 
until the required votes had been 
changed. 

Mr. Speaker, if one can correctly say 
there are any rubber stamps in the 
House today, I do not think he would 
cast his eye toward the Democratic side. 
And furthermore, if there is a group in 
the country which is truly regimented, 
it is the Republican membership in the 
House of Representatives. 

My sympathy goes out to them. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 


COORDINATOR OF INFORMATION 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I desire to call up House 
Resolution 183 and ask unanimous con- 
sent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created the 
Office of Coordinator of Information for the 
House of Representatives. The Coordinator 
of Information, hereinafter referred to as 
the “Coordinator,” shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
his compensation shall be at the rate of $12,- 
000 per annum. The provisions of section 
501 of the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, 
as amended by section 5 of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946, shall not be appli- 
cable to the compensation of the Coordi- 
nator. 

The Coordinator, under the direction of 
the Speaker, and utilizing so far as possible 
the results of work already done by public 
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or private agencies or organizations, shall 
assemble, analyze, coordinate, and make 
available in digest, compilations, and other- 
wise, data with respect to legislation, pro- 
posals for legislation, and legislative prob- 
lems, for the use of the committees and 
Members of the House, without partisan bias 
in selection or presentation. 

The Coordinator, with the approval of the 
Speaker, shall employ and fix the compen- 
sation of such assistants, and make such ex- 
penditures, as may be necessary in the per- 
formance of his duties. 

The expenses of the Coordinator, includ- 
ing salaries of the Coordinator and his as- 
sistants, shall, until otherwise provided by 
law, be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
Iowa? 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I have no inten- 
tion of objecting, I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. He is chairman of 
the Committee on House Administration. 
I notice the resolution he has called up 
is No. 183. I have a resolution, No. 83, 
that I introduced on Februcry 5 asking 
for the book Fascism in tion to be 
made a public document, and I was won- 
dering what ihe status of that resolution 
was, if I may inquire. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. That resolution has 
been referred to the Subcommittee on 
Printing of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. PATMAN. I was told on Tuesday 
that it had been reported to your com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It has not been re- 
ported as yet. We have not had a meet- 
ing of the whole committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday that 
it had been reported by the Subcommit- 
tee on Printing to your committee; and 
that is the occasion for my inquiry now. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Let me say to the 
gentleman that that may be, that it has 
been agreed to by the Subcommittee on 
Printing but it has not reached the full 
committee because we have not had a 
meeting of the full committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
propose to take it up with the full com- 
mittee? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I am going to in- 
vite the Subcommittee on Printing to 
bring up any subject it may wish to pre- 
sent at the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the passage of 
this resolution the gentleman is calling 
up help us get rid of some of those Red 
propagandists in the Library of Con- 
gress? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I am going to pre- 
sent this resolution. The gentleman can 
draw his own conclusions about it. 

Mr. RANKIN, If it will, I will go along 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this resolution does 
not mean to authorize the printing of 
these documents to which the gentleman 
from Texas has called attention. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. This is House Reso- 
lution 183. The gentleman from Texas 
referred to House Resolution 83, an en- 
tirely separate resolution, He took this 
occasion to make inquiry about House 
Resolution 83. 
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Mr. SABATH, His resolution requests 
this House to have printed certain docu- 
ments with reference to the activities of 
the Fascists in this country just as the 
gentleman from Illinois succeeded in 
having printed certain other documents. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The title of the docu- 
ment which the gentleman from Texas 
referred to is Fascism in Action. I guess 
that it is 1,600 pages. I have not had an 
opportunity to read it myself but I would 
hazard a guess that it would be « book 
of 1,500 pages in length and maybe 
longer. That is just my guess from glanc- 
ing at the manuscript. 

Mr. PATMAN. For the gentleman's 
information I asked the Printing Office 
to give me an estimate and I find their 
estimate compares favorably with the 
estimate of the book Communism in Ac- 
tion. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The estimate is a 
great deal more. It is many times as 
large as Communism in Action. 

Mr. PATMAN. I think the gentleman 
is mistaken, but even if it does develop 
to be that much it will still be worth 
while, I believe the gentleman expressed 
doubt that people would pay a dollar a 
copy for 1,500 copies, yet I believe he has 
already received a greater number of re- 
quests at a dollar a copy. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The gentleman 
knows that his resolution calls for the 
expenditure of $1,500 or $1,600 for the 
printing of about a thousand or twelve 
hundred copies. 

Mr. PATMAN, I do not ask for the 
printing, I just asked that it be made 
a. public document. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. But the gentleman 
wants it printed as a document, does he 
not? 

Mr. PATMAN. We will pay for it then. 

Mr, SABATH. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, was this 
resolution reported by any committee? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. The gentleman re- 
fers to House Resolution 183? 

Mr. SABATH. Yes. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. It was reported and 
the report appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of 3 or 4 days ago. 

Mr. SABATH. Does it have the unan- 
imous vote of the committee? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. No, it was not re- 
ported out unanimously, but it was re- 
ported out by a majority of the House 
Administration Committee. 

Mr. SABATH. And the majority asks 
for it, desires it, and feels that they ought 
to have such coordinator? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. We are asking to 
bring it up by unanimous consent, I may 
say to the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, insert after the third word 
tn the line the words “not more than.” 

Page 1, line 12, strike out the words “so 
far as possible.” 

Page 2, line 4, strike out “proposals for 
legislation and legislative problems.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Record and in- 
clude a letter . 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address he made. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
New York Times. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two different instances. 

Mr. LATHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article. 


NON-COMMUNITY-PROPERTY STATES 


Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BANTA. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
discussed with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kearrnc], his 
comparison of H. R. 1759 and H. R. 3228 
and have discovered his third reason for 
consternation regarding the introduction 
of the second bill, namely, H. R. 3228. 
On the 6th of February, this year, the 
gentleman from Missouri, my distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. Reeves], intro- 
duced a bill covering this subject and on 
the 24th day of February addressed the 
House at length in explanation of his bill, 
H. R. 1759. Since my discussion with the 
gentleman from New York, I have taken 
the trouble to compare this bill with the 
one since introduced—H. R. 3228—and 
find that they are identical to the last 
comma, except for the inclusion in the 
bill of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina of the rather inconsequential word 
“hereby.” 

I hope—and in expressing this hope, 
speak out for all my colleagues newly ar- 
rived in this House—that when this mat- 
ter comes before the Ways and Means 
Committee, it will receive favorable con- 
sideration and that the bill which ema- 
nates from that committee will be what 
it properly should be, the Reeves bill and 
not the Doughton bill. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today after dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker’s desk 
and at the conclusion of any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
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man give us at least a majority part of 
the program for next week? 

Mr. ARENDS. I may say to the mi- 
nority leader it is expected the Rules 
Committee will report out a rule on the 
Greek-Turkish bill this afternoon some 
time and contemplating that the follow- 
ing program for next week will be taken 


up: 

On Monday we will take up the Con- 
sent Calendar. Immediately thereafter 
we will start general debate on the 
Greek-Turkish loan bill, H. R. 2616. 

On Tuesday, we will consider bills on 
the Private Calendar, thereafter con- 
ae debate on the Greek-Turkish 

On Wednesday we hope to conclude 
discussion of the Greek-Turkish matter. 

On Thursday we will take up the State, 
Justice, and Judiciary appropriation bill, 
concluding consideration of that bill on 
Friday. 

Saturday is as yet undetermined. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. On the Greek-Turkish 
bill, we had asked for 3 days general 
debate. 

Mr. ARENDS. Not knowing exactly 
what report will come from the commit- 
tee, we assume that possibly 8 hours of 
general debate will be granted, but we 
hope to conclude it by Tuesday night. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tomorrow to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 201 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of clause 2, rule XXI, it shall be in 
order to consider, without the intervention 
of any point of order, in connection with the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3245) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, the 
language contained in the bill on page 24, 
lines 15 to 24, inclusive, and on page 25, 
lines 1 and 2. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution waives 
points of order against section 400 of the 
second deficiency appropriation bill. 
This section starts on page 24, line 15, 
of the bill, and continues through line 2 
of page 25, and prohibits the use of ap- 
propriated funds for increased cost re- 
sulting from the reallocation to a higher 
grade of positions in Government agen- 
cies. The Appropriations Committee 
wrote this section into the bill to curb 
the increasing cost of personal services 
in the executive agencies. Upgrading 
of positions has nothing to do with in- 
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creasing the salary of a particular em- 
ployee who is deserving, but refers to 
the changing of the grade and salary of 
a whole class of employees. For exam- 
ple, a Government agency needs some- 
one to file papers and do other work 
around the office. This work has always 
been done by a clerk in grade CAF-2, 
receiving a salary of $1,954 a year. But 
the department is unable to find anyone 
who will work for this salary, so they 
change the title of the job from clerk 
to administrative assistant, grade CAF-7, 
and raise the salary from $1,954 a year 
to $3,397, but the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the job are not changed. 

During the past few years there has 
been a constant upgrading of positions 
in the Federal service by advancing posi- 
tions from grade to grade. This prac- 
tice is unnecessary, as periodic promo- 
tions and salary increases are insured 
Government employees under the Ram- 
speck law. Without upgrading posi- 
tions, Government departments can hire 
persons within a specific grade and pay 
a varying salary, depending upon the 
qualifications of the prospective em- 
ployee. Section 400 of this bill was not 
inserted to discourage initiative by deny- 
ing it reward. Deserving individuals 
can still be promoted to more responsi- 
ble and more lucrative positions, and a 
wide range of salaries can be paid to em- 
ployees within the same grade. There- 
fore, no individual employees will suffer 
because of this provision. Section 400 
merely prevents an agency's changing 
the title of a specific position and in- 
creasing the salary without a corre- 
sponding increase in duties and 
responsibility. 

Most of the increased salaries result- 
ing from these upgradings show up 
finally in a deficiency appropriation, 
This happens because reclassifications of 
positions become effective immediately 
upon their approval, instead of postpon- 
ing the effective date until the new posi- 
tion can be included in a regular budget 
request. Section 400 provides that such 
increases must be presented in the regu- 
lar appropriations’ request before they 
can become effective and that they must 
be justified as an increase over prior 
appropriations. 

This section of the bill is legislation 
and could not ordinarily be included in 
an appropriation bill, as it is a violation 
of clause 2 of rule 21 of the Rules of the 
House. This rule merely protects sec- 
tion 400 from points of order. Iam sure 
that every Member of Congress is in 
favor of this move by the Appropriations 
Committee to curb unnecessary expendi- 
tures by Government agencies, and I ex- 
pect there will be no opposition to this 
rule. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. What are the questions 
that need waiving points of order? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The purpose 
is, it prohibits the use of appropriated 
funds for increased cost resulting from 
the reallocation to a higher grade of 
positions in Government agencies. The 
Appropriations Committee wrote this 
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section into the bill to curb the increas- 
ing cost of personal services in the execu- 
tive agencies. Upgrading of positions 
has nothing to do with increasing the 
salary of a particular employee who is 
deserving, but refers to the changing of 
the grade and salary of a whole class of 
employees. For example, a Government 
agency needs someone to file papers and 
do other work around the office. This 
work has always been done by a clerk in 
grade CAF-2. But the department is 
unable to find anyone who will work for 
this salary, so they change the title of 
the job from clerk to administrative as- 
sistant and raise the salary, and some- 
times double and triple them, so the pur- 
pose of this is not to permit that to be 
done. 
Mr. PACE. That is the only point? 
Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. That is all. 
RULE SHOULD BE ADOPTED 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, although - 


this appropriation bill contains legisla- 
tion to which I have always been opposed, 
I do believe that in this instance the 
legislation is in the right direction and 
should receive favorable consideration. 

It has been my experience for many, 
many years that in the last 2 or 3 months 
of the fiscal year, when the departments 
find they have not expended all their ap- 
propriations, they spend most of their 
time contriving ways of spending the un- 
expended balances. This legislative 
rider, though involving a practice I de- 
plore, will keep the various agencies from 
getting rid of their money by increasing 
the salaries of employees. 

Iam not opposed to paying better sal- 
aries to Government employees; in fact, 
I think we should be more liberal with 
some of the men and women of vast ex- 
perience anc ability who have served 
faithfully for 6, 8, 10, or 15 years. It 
appears that under existing law they 
cannot be promoted in accordance with 
their deserts, The result is that private 
incustry—corporations, trade associa- 
tions, big law firms, and the like step in 
and offer these faithful and capable pub- 
lic servants two and three times as much 
as we are paying them, and take them 
out of public service, to the detriment of 
the public interest and governmental 
efficiency. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE SHOULD GET BIGGER 

SALARIES 

For instance, in the Department of 
Justice we have an able and outstanding 
Attorney General, the Honorable Tom C. 
Clark, of Texas, and just the other day 
many of us went down there to help 
swear in as a new Assistant Attorney 
General the genial assistant to the At- 
torney General who has helped us so 
long, the Honorable Gus Vanech. 

But no matter how capable and willing 
the Attorney General and the Assistant 
Attorneys General are, nor how hard 
they themselves work, they cannot 
handle personally all the legal actions 
for or against the Government. They 
must have a trained and capable and 
willing staff of assistants on whom they 
can rely absolutely. 

Yet, in that Department we have 
trained lawyers getting $3,000, $3,600, or 
sometimes $4,600 a year, obliged to go 
up against corporation lawyers who re- 
ceive $25,000 or $50,000 a year. 
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Much the same holds true in such 
specialized services as the internal reve- 
nue service. 

I believe that we should pay the skilled 
professional people in Government serv- 
ice fair salaries commensurate with their 
training and ability so that we can keep 
them in public service and get the bene- 
fit of the experience and knowledge they 
have gained. 

That end should be gained, however, 
by proper legislation from the appropri- 
ate committees. The Committee on 
Appropriations cannot, of course, and 
should not, legislate on that matter; but 
when such a request comes along I hope 
it will be supported by all the Members 
including those of the Appropriations 
Committee so that the salaries of these 
deserving and hard-working public serv- 
ants can be increased. 

I feel that we may be able to save 
some money under the provisions of this 
bill, and that of what we save we can at 
least allocate a small portion to these 
deserving, underpaid employees of our 
Government. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 3245) making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
and myself. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I take 
it for granted that that means that in 
the event the debate can be sooner con- 
cluded we will not be required to use 
the entire 2 hours. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, and we 
will begin to read the bill as soon as the 
debate is concluded. 

Mr. CANNON of Missouri. That is 
quite agreeable, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. ~ 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3245, with 
Mr. Hore in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill calls for a to- 
tal of new funds out of the Treasury of 
$95,478,658.70. It also calls for other 
amounts that come out of various other 
funds required to meet the provisions of 
the pay increase act of last year, Public 
Law No. 390. It winds up the require- 
ments for that bill. In connection with 
that bill there have been other items of 
very large sums of money which have 
had to be provided. The total increased 
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cost of the different pay acts was esti- 
mated by the budget in January to be 
$598,986,000. Of this the budget re- 
quired $235,323,097 to be absorbed. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
been over those items very carefully. We 
have had hearings on them. We have 
had consultations with representatives 
of ths Budget and the agencies. We have 
managed it so that the agencies have ab- 
sorbed $53,819,000 more out of that pay 
increase than the budget estimated they 
would be able to do. The amount that 
is shown below the budget estimates is as 
low as it is, about $7,000,000, because the 
budget, following our operations, has re- 
duced the various estimates so that our 
net savings are only about $7,000,000. 

The bill provides insofar as is neces- 
sary for the activities of the Government 
for the balance of the year after the 
funds can be available as they need them. 

In almost every case ther2 has been a 
complete agreement with the agency rep- 
resented, as to the amount of the savings. 
As to most of the others, I believe there is 
little opportunity for difference. 

The largest items ifivolved are $75,- 
000,000 for the War Assets Administra- 
tion. I might say that as a result of the 
pressure we were able to put on, and the 
hearings which we held, an estimate of 
$20,000,000 for pay act increase money 
was withdrawn. That $75,000,000 goes 
to the War Department and the Navy 
Department for the handling of surplus 
property, 

There are various smaller items, most 
of them running into less than a million 
dollars, the large item being for the Post 
Office Department. The total for the 
Post Office Department will represent 
approximately $60,382,000 out of the 
$95,000,000 involved in the bill. $4,195,- 
000 is for the operation of the United 
Nations, and represents an increase in 
the assessment against the United States, 
which was agreed on last fall, after the 
committee had made its regular appro- 
priation. 

In the Department of State, the item 
included there is very largely a pay item. 

In the Coast Guard they have absorbed 
in another fund, about $1,060,000 of their 
pay increase. 

The entire bill has been presented here 
with a report from the committee the 
other day, and in it we have included this 
provision, which, frankly, is a provision 
for which, in this one bill, we require a 
“nap That appears on page 24 of the 

No appropriation or fund made available 
by this or any other appropriation act to 
the executive departments and establish- 
ments, including corporations, for personal 
services shall be available to pay any in- 
creased cost resulting from the allocation 
or reallocation hereafter of & position to a 
higher grade, or resulting from the creation 
of a new position, if such increased cost 
would result in an increase in the total obli- 
gations on an annual basis under such ap- 
propriation or fund: Provided, That this pro- 
hibition shall not apply to the initial crea- 
tion of positions to carry out new programs 
or functions for which specific appropriations 
are made available, 


That was brought to my attention by 
reason of the enormous number of re- 
allocations of positions that were made, 
and the continuous demand upon the 
Appropriations Committee resulting 
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from reallocations, a large portion of 
which we found were not justified, all 
the time. 

In one item alone that was presented 
to us here this year of $25,000 for one 
agency, every dollar resulted from re- 
allocations of positions, and it was with- 
out regard to merit, because some of 
those reallocations resulted in enormous 
increases in the salaries of these people 
and in many cases with no justification 
whatever. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. REES. Would the gentleman 
care to disclose the agency he just men- 
tioned? 

Mr. TABER. It was the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General’s office under 
Mr. Gael Sullivan, the present blight in 
the Democratic National Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is there anything in 
this bill affecting the work of the Corps 
of Army Engineers? 

Mr. TABER. I think not. If there 
is it is a very minor item. It would 
be some little thing like an audited claim 
which would not amount to anything. 
I cannot remember anything and I can- 
not find anything. The Hearings on that 
office will come under the civil functions 
bill of the War Department. The appro- 
priation for the Army engineers will be 
carried in that bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. Who is the chairman 
of that subcommittee? 

Mr. TABER. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr, ENGEL]. 

I heve here, if anyone is interested, 
a table which shows the tremendous per- 
centage of employees who have been 
moved into higher grades in these dif- 
ferent agencies. This is a: over-all pic- 
ture. It shows the tremendous upgrad- 
ing since October 1942. I will not go 
into detail on it at this time unless it is 
desired. 

There has been some criticism by some 
people about the operations of the Ap- 
propriations Committee with reference 
to veterans’ appropriations, and the 
speed with which they have operated. 
Perhaps it might be proper at this point 
to tell the House just exactly what has 
happened. 

On January 31 a budget estimate was 
sent up to Congress asking for certain 
funds. On February 11, just as soon as 
we were able to do so, we had hearings 
lasting for a long time and were unable 
to find out the things we needed to know 
in order to pass on the budget estimate. 
We did carry a part of the estimate 
totaling $165,000,000 ir. the urgent defi- 
ciency bill, which was supposed to carry 
them through until March 31, and it has 
met their obligations through April 30. 

Large volumes of intricate justifica- 
tions were presented by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and after the urgent de- 
ficiency bill had been passed on February 
17, as soon as we were able, we had the 
Veterans’ Administration up again and 
held hearings all day. We later had 
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them up for further hearings, and just 
as fast as the bill could be written up 
it was reported to the House, and it was 
passed April 1, 1947. 

That bill was in the Senate and did 
not come back to us until the 25th of 
April. A conference was held as quickly 
as we were able to arrange it and the 
conference report was passed on Wednes- 


day, April 30. The conference report 


went through the Senate, May 1, and 
was signed by the President. 

Where there was any delay on the 
part of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I do not see. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, membership* in the 


American Congress—in any American 


Congress—has always involved great re- 
sponsibilities. But there have been mile- 
stone Congresses which have been called 
upon to determine critical issues which 
have changed the course of world his- 
tory. 

The Eightieth Congress is such a Con- 
gress. Never before in the annals of the 
American Republic has the Nation faced 
so many vital problems as confront this 
Congress. 

In this generation we have fought vic- 
toriously two world wars, the two great- 
est wars of all time. We have come 
through virtually unscatched. Of all the 
nations which participated we alone have 
been uninvaded and continue production 
today without interruption. Not a brick 
is out of place, not a railroad rail re- 
moved, not a bridge destroyed, while 
throughout the territory of allies and 
enemies alike, there is destruction, dev- 
astation and destitution. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
has stated that not a bomb dropped on 
our country. What about the Federal 
Treasury; would the gentleman say that 
it was not hit by a bomb? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, our 
Federal Treasury is today in relative bet- 
ter condition than any country engaged 
in the war. Some have no treasury left 
at all. In Germany and Japan, formerly 
among the greatest industrial nations of 
the world, treasury and all governmental 
assets have been completely wiped out. 
Every other nation that participated in 
the war after expenditure to the utmost 
of their national resources have nothing 
left to compare with our rapidly recover- 
ing economy. We stand today upon a 
pinnacle of opportunity such as has 
never been afforded any other nation in 
all the tide of time. 

We have today billions of dollars worth 
of the most modern manufacturing 
plants, with equipment geared to mass 
production. 

We have the trained personnel to op- 
erate them. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land we have pilots, nav- 
igators, technicians, artisans, engineers, 
men trained to every branch of modern 
mechanism and scientific research. We 
have the plants, we have the equipment, 
we have the personnel, and we have the 
power, 
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We produce in America more electric 
current than all the rest of the world 
combined. We have electricity, oil, coal, 
and, last but not least, we have the secret 
of electrical energy which our scientists 
tell us will revolutionize the application 
of power to machinery in the next 10 to 
25 years. 

And we have the raw materials chan- 
neled to the points of consumption. 

Last, we have the transportation fa- 
cilities. We have not only the highways 
and railroads, with trucks and rolling 
stock, but we have merchant fleets and 
air fleets unequaled by any nation or all 
nations combined. We can produce the 
goods and we can deliver them. 

We possess the plants, the personnel, 
the power, the raw material, the trans- 
portation, and the know-how. 

I think it was generally conceded—I 
know I grew up with the idea—that Ger- 
many produced the most advanced scien- 
tists and technicians of modern times. 

But in this war we demonstrated the 
superiority of the American scientists in 
the indubitable crucible of a war of exter- 
mination. Had it not been for the prox- 
imity fuze, radar, the atomic bomb, anda 
thousand other technical developments 
which flowed from the laboratories of 
American scientists, under the encour- 
agement and direction of this Congress, 
we would still be fighting the war today. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOLGER. Can we claim along 
with all these hings, which are accu- 
rately and correctly, I think, referred to, 
that we also have the disposition for pro- 
duction and peace in the world? 

Mr. CANNON. I am glad to have the 
gentleman suggest that. 

Never before in the history of human 
conflict has any nation emerged victori- 
ous from a great war without developing 
a plan of world conquest and imperial- 
istic control evidenced in the seizing of 
trade advantages and territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. ` Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

America, after winning two wars, has 
not asked for a single advantage. She 
has not sought trade concessions, She 
has not asked for a single square foot of 
territory. She asked only that she be 
allowed to live in peace and comity with 
all nations under conditions which afford 
every man individual liberty and a high 
standard of living. 

We have the plants, we have the per- 
sonnel, we have the power, we have the 
raw materials, and we have scientific at- 
tainment, and we have the market, such 
a market as was never dreamed of. A 

Prior to this war Japan was outselling 
us in our own markets. Germany, in 
every market in the world, was offering 
goods at a price that staggered American 
competition. England, with her vast 
empire and her legislative and economic 
control all but closed many colonial 
markets to American goods. 

Today competition has vanished, We 
can produce goods more rapidly and 
more cheaply than any competing 
nation. 
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Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
says it has never happened in America. 
What about the OPA? 

Mr. CANNON. Some of our friends 
seem to have an obsession on that sub- 
ject. They cannot talk about anything 
from nadir to zenith without bringing 
in OPA. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. How could it be 
otherwise? 

Mr. CANNON. The recent rise in the 
price of commodities throughout the 
country demonstrates that without OPA 
we could not have come so successfully 
through the war years. It rendered an 
incomparable service. It was one of the 
immediate factors in winning the war. 
Throughout the long struggle we main- 
tained stability of prices and supplies 
-unequaled by any other country. 

We are at the crossroads. We inherit 
not only these opportunities but the re- 
sponsibilities that go with them, and we 
have but to glance back in our own his- 
tory to appreciate the difficulties which 
beset us. 

_ Aaron Burr with his overweening am- 
bition menaced Jefferson’s plan for a 
united continent. He was a man of ex- 
ceptional ability. Few American states- 
men have surpassed him in ability. He 
may have been honestly mistaken, but at 
that critical time in the history of Amer- 
ica he was a menace to the Government 
and the principles on which it was 
founded. 

Again, in those tragic days preceding 
civil conflict two groups represented by 
Jefferson Davis at one extreme and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison at the other through 
their refusal to follow legislative proc- 
esses and their insistence on resort to the 
arbitrament of the sword turned back the 
clock of American history 100 years. 

And in the reconstruction period there 
came, to untimely power men like Thad- 
deus Stevens whose vindictive provincial- 
ism not only desolated the South but in- 
definitely retarded national progress. 

And within the memory of men sitting 
here today Henry Cabot Lodge made the 
Second World War inevitable. 

When we look back upon these tragic 
pages of American history and note the 
mistakes made—mistakes made honestly, 
I am certain—mistakes made with pa- 
triotic fervor, no doubt, it behooves us 
to pause and reflect, however clear our 
course appears to be, however high our 
principles and unimpeachable our mo- 
tives, that we should move only with the 
greatest caution. 

There ic so much at stake, we cannot 
afford to make a mistake. It is not a 
time for pettiness, for partisanship, for 
provincialism. 

The bill before us conforms in every 
respect to the requirements of economi- 
cal legislation. It economizes where 
economy is needed. It provides ade- 
quately for the essential functions of 
government. I commend the chairman 
and the committee on its provisions. It 
should be passed without amendment, 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. KEEFE]. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with great interest to the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri in his kaleido- 
scopic description of world facts. He 
was very interesting. I heard the gen- 
tleman again denounce Henry Cabot 
Lodge, a former Senator from the State 
of Massachusetts, as making inevitable, 
as he said, the Second World War. I as- 
sume the reason for that was because 
it is alleged by some people that he was 
responsible for the collapse of the League 
of Nations, due to our failure to enter 
the League of Nations, as requested by 
the then President, Mr. Wilson. It is 
because of that that I desire to take just 
a few minutes to place in the RECORD 
some facts in which I think you might 
be interested which I. developed in the 
hearings on this bill. They are in the 
hearings, but few people have the op- 
portunity to see them. 

We now have a United Nations or- 
ganization. I think it is safe to say that 
there are few Members of this Congress 
and few people in America who do not 
share the hope that out of this organiza- 
tion there will ultimately evolve a pro- 
gram that will guarantee the future 
peace of this world. I think it augurs 
well that at least on paper we have the 
large number of sovereignties that have 
signed the Charter of the United Nations. 

I note in accordance with the testi- 
mony on this pending bill the percent- 
ages allotted to the. various member 
states of the total expense of organiza- 
tion and maintenance of the United Na- 
tions. When we get back into the House 
I shall ask unanimous consent to include 
at this point in my remarks a statement 
showing the percentages of liability of 
the various member nations for the sup- 
port of that organization, of which I 
note the United States is assessed 39.89 
percent of the total cost as against 6.30 
for China; 6.30 for France; 6.62 for the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics; and 
11.98 for the United Kingdom. This 
ought to demonstrate clearly that the 
United States is in a dominant position 
as far as payment of costs and expense 
of maintenance and organization of the 
United Nations is concerned. 

Contributions scale, United Nations 1946 


budget 
Percent 
Alghanistan POTS C) 

Cai —— —— —— 1. 94 
Po Sa Or Re a etl 2.00 
py ES RES SNS ea aie Se gi ale 1.42 
s G ERE OE Se . 08 
bo | RR RES UR Es eee EMRE TASS E EEA ae 1,94 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
TTT 23 
C eee eee 3.35 
I At ee Ea are 47 
. ͤ ——:.. ee Se 6.30 
ß T 39 
J ee 04 
r ee ae ed Bese 30 
Czechoslovakia 95 
Denmarks 65555 TTT... 81 
Dominican Republic 05 
MOUSA Ol ao ain cena ene 05 
SS — 81 
——— e 05 

TO —— A A 


Footnote at end of table. 


May 2 
Percent 
7 eS ase eee 6.30 
99 Re See ee ae me 
CO a 05 
oS ee —. . — 04 
AORTA See E A E O E 04 
777 ——— 00 
—:S: ee Seen ermine 4.09 
— ͤ eS — 47 
= —— ee eee 17 
E T ——— —— R 08 
jg SS . -04 
c oa ene coe one 05 
OO ee eee - 68 
po On ie Tae ae ee Sa 1.47 
Be ts a = pS ER E Res fs, 0. 52 
Nera —— 04 
TPPTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—V———— 52 
TTT -05 
A —Ak— — a 04 
Peis hee eco aaa 21 
Birr cece gewecce -30 
ORR r ERE ͤ ͤ — —„—-— 1. 00 
Saudi Arabia 08 
ft Sipe tees TTT C) 
ari, PEARES E A .12 
r So cc ween 1.15 
yon, ee E a -93 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic_. . 88 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 6. 62 
United Kingdom — 11. 98 
United States „ 39. 89 
w AVA 18 
——T—T—TbT—— neewde 20 
Tugosla via —r5rakc 34 
— — — 100. 00 


Members admitted in 1946 are assessed a 
fraction (at least 33 %½ percent) of their 
percentage of assessment for 1947 applied ta 
the 1946 budget. Amounts thus allocated are 
credited to the 1947 budget. 


See the following table: 


3 Assessment 


sessmen 
Afghanistan 0. 0166 $3, 102. 18 
celand 0133 557. 59 
Sweden 7833 150, 628. 59 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I think it might 
be interesting to set alongside those 
figures the figures showing the loan and 
grants which the several countries com- 
posing this organization are receiving 
from the United States through the 
International Monetary Fund, through 
the Export-Import Bank, through the 
International Bank and so forth. I be- 
lieve it will be clearly shown by doing so 
that in reality the United States is pay- 
ing the whole amount. 

Mr. KEEFE. Those figures might 
possibly reflect the situation which the 
gentleman discloses. I do not have those 
figures in tabular form, however. 

The next table I seek to bring to your 
attention is a table showing the payments 
to the United Nations for the working 
capital fund and for the 1946-47 budget. 
I commend this table to your attention 
and study as indicative of the interest 
of the various states in maintaining the 
United Nations organization and the 
amounts that have been paid by the var- 
ious states to the original working capi- 


tal fund and to the assessments that have 


been levied in the 1946 and 1947 budgets. 
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Statement of payments to the United Nations for the working capital fund, and the 1946 and 1947 budgets, Apr. 1, 1947 
[Amounts rounded to nearest dollar] 


Working capital fund 


1946 budget 


8, 000 
58, 000 
180,000 |, 174,205] 182,688 -..-...- 
158; 000 E 
10, 000 000 12, 250 
10, 000 10, 000 12, 250 
158, 000 158, 000 374, 250 
10, 000 10, 000 12, 250 
10480 | aan 8 3 — 
' > 1, 400, 000 
34, 000 34, 000 98. 500 
10, 000 10, 000 2, 250 12, 250 
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1 Rounded to nearest dollar. 
3 Credit to 1948, if any, not known, 


3 Credits indicated by figures in parentheses. Any excess of payment for the 1947 budget is credited to member's contribution for 1948 or refunded to the member ff so 
requested. These credits result from excess advances to the working capital fund, which were more than enough to cover the respective member’s contributions for 1946 and 1947. 


4 Arrears, 
Credits. 


It has always been my idea that the 
greatest way for any individual to ex- 
press his interest in a program is to make 
an investment in it and lay the money 
down on the line. To have an assess- 
ment and to pay it without question, and 
to pay it on time, is the best evidence of 
the real interest of an individual in any 
worth-while project. I trust that the 
evidence of delinquencies that are ap- 
parent in this table that I shall intro- 
duce into the Recorp, furnished by the 
State Department will not be any evi- 
dence of a lack of interest on the part 
of these nations that are in arrears in 
their payments to the United Nations 
original fund or in their arrears in pay- 
ments for the 1946-1947 budget. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to have a 
working United Nations organization 
that will effectively deal with the inter- 
national problems and be an effective 
deterrent to another world war, it seems 
to me that one of the fundamentals is 
that each nation that is a signatory and 
member of the United Nations shall with- 
out question and without stint meet its 
full and complete obligation each year as 
the assessments are made in order that 
Uncle Sam may not be called upon as 
the years go on to bear the entire or a 
large portion of the expense of the main- 
tenance of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. I believe that the nations of the 
world that are members will maintain 
their fair share, as has been estimated in 
the table of percentage contributions 
which has been placed in the RECORD as 
table No. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a fervent 
hope, in face of the situation described 
by the gentleman from Missouri who 
keeps repeating, as I have heard him for 
the last 10 years telling the Congress that 
America is now at the crossroads, that 
this will be cleared up. We are at the 
crossroads and have been at the cross- 
roads for the past 10 years, if I am to be- 


lieve the speeches made by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri in that 
period. I wonder when we are going to 
get off the crossroad and get on the 
avenue leading toward peace and pros- 
perity and when we are going to get 
away from the fear that the Atlantic 
Charter was supposed to drive out of the 
hearts of men and women throughout 
the world. 

When are we going to get on the broad 
avenue of commerce and allow these 
great plants that the gentleman has de- 
scribed to get into operation? When are 
we going to have production and more 
production in America to drive away the 
specter of inflation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me it is high time that we get off the 
crossroads in America. I am interested 
in seeing the type of road we propose to 
travel in the future when we do get off 
the cross road. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 7 

Mr. HAND. I want to refer the gen- 
tleman again to the statement made by 
our friend from Missouri when he said 
he wanted to be nonpartisan, then 
blamed, significantly enough, a Republi- 
can Senator. If he will read Mr. Beard’s 
recent book on the development of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, he will find there a 
more reliable indication than speeches 
made at Jackson Day dinners. 

Mr. KEEFE. We all love the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

We know how nonpartisan his ap- 
proach always is to every public question. 
We know how nonpartisan he was in his 
approach to this conference report which 
came in here just a couple of days ago. 


We know how the gentleman, when he 
spoke on that conference report, evi- 
denced such a lack of pettiness and such 
a lack of partisanship when he tried to 
make it appear in his discussion of that 
conference report that the Republican 
Congress was to blame for the failure to 
send out the checks to the veterans of 
this Nation and those who are dependent 
upon the social-security funds of the 
Nation. Oh, no. My friend from Mis- 
souri is not entirely free from political 
implications, should I say, and I do not 
know as I blame him. That is his job. 
That is a part of the deal that is now 
going on. That is part of the conspiracy: 
Smear the Republicans whenever you 
can, Smear them at all hazards and at 
al! costs. The end justifies the means. 
Always attain the desired end and do not 
care a tinker’s dam about the means used 
to get there. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I must 
confess that I am surprised at this un- 
provoked and uninvited tirade from the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

And still I suppose I ought not be sur- 
prised. It is in keeping with the proclivi- 
ties of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
I recall that the last time I had a colloquy 
with him here on the floor, he charged me 
with practicing piddlin’ politics and then 
took refuge behind the previous question 
moved by the gentleman from New York 
so that I could not answer him. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, of all the piddlin’ 
politicians that ever piddled piddlin’ pol- 
itics on this floor, my esteemed friend, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is the 
greatest piddler that ever piddled. And 
his flamboyant performance here this 
afternoon is no exception to the rule. 

The gentleman characterizes my re- 
marks as partisan and an attempt to 
to smear the spotless escutcheon of his 
party. Mr. Chairman, I pause now to 
give him an opportunity to point out any 
such word or sentence or inference in my 
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remarks. His fevered statement is both 
irrelevant and gratuitous. 

The sum and substance of all I said— 
as all who are sitting here will corrobo- 
rate—was that the Eightieth Congress 
has great opportunities and correspond- 
ing responsibilities; that this Congress, 
more than any other Congress, is con- 
fronted with questions, the solutions of 
which will affect the welfare of this coun- 
try and the world for a hundred years to 
come; that in their consideration there 
should be no pettiness, partisanship, or 
provincialism. The observation was ad- 
dressed to no person or party in particu- 
lar but to such Members, on either side 
of the aisle, as might happen to be listen- 
ing. There was no such implication as 
the gentleman has attempted to read into 
it. And that is borne out by the fact that 
reference was made to the pending bill 
as in keeping with the best traditions of 
American statesmanship. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. The gentleman 
from Missouri is making a fine state- 
ment and an accurate statement. The 
other day the gentleman from Wisconsin 
made some reference to the deficiency 
bill now being discussed, and he inserted 
some remarks in the Rrconp accusing 
the gentleman from Illinois now address- 
ing the House of playing politics. Iam 
sort of in agreement with the gentleman 
from Missouri that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is very adept at that art him- 
self. I brought to the attention of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin during his 
discourse that the item which caused 
the delay in the payment of the veter- 
ans’ checks was originally left out in the 
deficiency bill by the committee, that is, 
the majority of the committee. The 
error was called to the attention of the 
committee by myself. The following day 
the committee reinstated the item in 
the bill. It was another one of the long 
delays in the consideration of the bill 
by the subcommittee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as that is concerned, the fact remains 
that the money for the veterans was not 
provided in time to meet the deadline— 
the first instance in which the Govern- 
ment has defaulted in its payments to 
the veterans within my recollection. 

There can be no misapprehension 
about the facts or about where the re- 
sponsibility rests. It is only necessary 
to consult the dates printed in the hear- 
ings, The estimates and the justifica- 
tions were received by the committee in 
January. General Bradley was called 
before the committee the second week in 
February. He was not called again until 
March 17. In response to the gentle- 
man’s unwarranted strictures, why was 
not General Marshall called, and when 
he was called why was the bill not re- 
ported? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. With pleasure. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is a 
member of the House Committee on 
Deficiencies, is he not? 

Mr. CANNON. That is rather a super- 
fluous question. And my attendance on 
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the first hearing of General Bradley was 
also rather superfluous. After an ex- 
haustive examination of General Brad- 
ley by the majority members of the com- 
mittee, the meeting was adjourned with- 
out my being given an opportunity to 
question the General. And he was not 
again called before the committee until 
March 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes in order 
to give the gentleman from Wisconsin 
an opportunity to get the facts. I was 
ready and anxious to cooperate in seeing 
that the veterans were paid their money 
on time. There was no legitimate reason 
why they should not have been paid on 
time. Will the gentleman tell us why 
they were not paid on time? 

Mr. KEEFE. They were not paid on 
time because the bill did not pass 
through the Congress. 

Mr. CANNON. And why did not the 
bill pass through Congress? 

Mr. KEEFE. It did not pass through 
the Congress, may I say to the gentle- 
man, because, the gentleman well knows, 
General Bradley himself and not Gen- 
eral Marshall was not able from week 
to week to give to the Congress a real 
estimate us to the needs. He undershot 
the mark on the regular appropriation 
bill $1,200,000,000. That is not his fault. 
The program grew so rapidly in this 
period of time that neither General 
Bradley nor the gentleman nor I nor 
anybody else could tell with assurance 
how much money was needed. Was the 
gentleman able to? 

Mr. CANNON. That statement is ad- 
mirable in every respect except that it 
does not conform to the facts. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is what the gen- 
tleman thinks. 

Mr. CANNON. It is only necessary 
to consult the printed hearings to be 
convinced that the statement does not 
conform to the facts. 

Mr. KEEFE, The gentleman states 
what he thinks when he says it does not 
conform to the facts. 

Mr. CANNON. I am giving the gen- 
tleman the facts. 

Mr. KEEFE. I have listened to the 
gentleman’s facts many times on this 
floor. 

Mr. CANNON. The printed hearings, 
which are available to anybody, show 
that General Bradley was only called 
before the committee once between Jan- 
uary and March 17. On March 17 fur- 
ther data were requested and were sup- 
plied, in full, 4 days ‘ater. It was evi- 
dently satisfactory, as he was not called 
again and was not asked to submit fur- 
ther evidence. There is the official rec- 
ord. Why was not the bill reported to 
the House in February or March? Why 
was it not reported in time for the vet- 
erans to get their money? 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I did not inject par- 
tisanship into this debate today; the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is the man 
who insists on talking partisanship. All 
right, if he wants to talk partisanship, 
let us talk partisanship. I shall not ob- 
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ject. I shall be glad to humor him. If 
he insists on going a mile, I am ready to 
go with him twain. 

Never before in the history of this 
Congress from the administration of 
Washington down to this day have we 
been so far behind with the annual ap- 
propriation bills. Failure to provide 
money for the veterans is not an isolated 
instance. Never before have we been so 
far behind with the legislative program 
of the Congress. Why, we have not even 
compliec with the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act directing action on the 
legislative budget. Under the law, it 


should have been adopted long ago. 


The Republican National Committee 
sent a letter back to the newspapers in 
my district abusing me because I did not 
vote for the $6,000,006,000 cut in the leg- 
islarive budget. The truth about the 
matter is that, if I had not voted for it, it 
could not have been submitted to the 
House. When we met in committee and 
the question came up as to whether we 
would report out a four-and-a-half bil- 
lion dollar cut or a $6,000,000,000 cut, 
eight of us voted to report out a six-bil- 
lion cut, and five voted to report out a 
four-and-a-half billion cut. If I and my 
colleague had not joined the eight, the 
vote would have been six in favor of the 
six-billion cut and seven in favor of the 
four-and-one-half-billion cut, and no- 
body ın either House could have voted on 
a cut of $6,000,000,000. 

And yet the Republican National Com- 
mittee writes to the newspapers of my 
district and asks why I do not vote for 
the six-billion cut. Why do not the Re- 
publicans of the House and Senate them- 
selves vote for a $6,000,000,000 cut? 

Incidentally, the Republican National 
Committee also wrote to the newspapers 
of my district and claimed that I de- 
fended Russian policies on the floor. I 
wired them to telegraph me collect and 
quote any such statement. They have 
never replied. There is no such state- 
ment. 

And the other day the Republican Na- 
tional Committee wrote the newspapers 
of my district that I had not voted on the 
tax bill. They neglected to say—as 
everybody knew—that I was in bed with 
the flu. If you want “piddlin’” politics, 
the Republican National Committee will 
give it to you with a capital P. 

Now, I ask the Republican National 
Committee and the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, who is so anxious to inject parti- 
sanship into this debate, why does not 
his party, in compliance with its cam- 
paign pledges to reduce the budget 
$6,000,000,000 and fire a million-and-a 
half Government employees, report out 
the resolution on the legislative budget 
and give us an opportunity to vote on it? 

Why do you not bring out the legisla- 
tive budget? 

Mr. KEEFE. What is the gentleman’s 
question: Why do we not bring out the 
legislative budget? 

Mr. CANNON. Why does not your 
party bring out the legislative budget 
and comply with the law? 

Mr. KEEFE. I wish they would, so far 
as I personally am concerned. 

Mr. CANNON. You are a member of 
the party in control of the Congress, 
are you not? 
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Mr. KEEFE. I would vote to report 
it out. Why do you not report it out? 
You are member of that committee. 

Mr. CANNON. I did vote to repo 
it out. : 

Why does not your party report it out? 
I did not bring up this question of par- 
tisanship. Why does not your party re- 
port it out? 

Mr. KEEFE. Oh, you never bring up 
anything of a partisan nature. You did 
not make a partisan speech yesterday in 
the Recorp, did you, when nobody was 
here to challenge you? You made one of 
the worst partisan speeches yesterday 


when only a handful of Members were 


on the floor so that nobody could chal- 
lenge you. 

Mr, CANNON. Your chairman was 
here. I resent the reflection on the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished and able gentleman from New 
York. 

But you are trying to evade the ques- 
tion. Why do you not bring out the 
legislative budget and vote to cut $6,- 
000,000,000 from the budget? Why do 
you not comply with law and redeem 
your campaign pledges? I am ready to 
vote on it. 

Mr. KEEFE. If you are asking me, I 
am ready to vote for it, and I have voted 
for it, so we are in agreement on some- 
thing, are we not? 

Mr. CANNON. Neither of us has voted 
on the conference report because your 
comittee will not report it out and give us 
a chance to vote. It is pigeonholed. 
While we are raising the question of re- 
sponsibility for failure to pay the vet- 
erans on time, who is responsible for fail- 
ure to cut the legislative budget? In 
other words, who is long on promises and 
short on performance? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion has been 
made that never before in the history of 
Congress have the appropriations been 
so far behind as this year—not since last 
year. The actual fact is that our com- 
mittee has devoted more time to strenu- 
ous hearings than has ever been devoted 
by any committee in the same lengths 
of time. We have terrific trouble get- 
ting the truth out of these agencies. 
They would not even do their fifth-grade 
arithmetic before they came up to see us, 
and it has been necessary to spend hours 
and hours and days and days to find out 
the truth and to finc out what the real 
requirements and needs of these agen- 
cies are. That is what we have been busy 
doing. 

Now, they want to know why we have 
not brought out the legislative budget. 
It is because it has not been possible. 
There has not been any indication that 
the Senate would agree to the cut of 
$6,000,000,000 in the expenditures of the 
Government for the next fiscal year. 

For my part, I do not believe in com- 
promising on a question that is right. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. With all due deference 
to the gentleman from Missouri, the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I think what he meant to 
imply by his statement that never since 
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the days of Washington has the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations been so far be- 
hind was that never before has the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations trailed so far 
behind the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget by making such sharp 
cuts toward economy. I think that is 
what he meant. 

Mr, TABER. I think it is true that we 
have made very substantial and satisfac- 
tory cuts and that the result of our oper- 
ation has given heart to the American 
people at this time. 

We intend to go down the line. We in- 
tend to persevere in these hearings, and 
we are going to make every cut that can 
be made consistent with the proper oper- 
ation of the American Government. 

There are tremendous burdens that 
are unnecessary. There is a great dupli- 
cation of employees throughout the Gov- 
ernment. These must be weeded out. 
There are activities recommended that 
are not justified. They must be weeded 
out. The whole situation must be gone 
over so that the American people and the 
American taxpayers may have a chance 
to survive. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, I yield. 

Mr. REES. Has it not been a great 
deal easier to bring out bills when you 
go along with the agencies and give them 
what they want, rather than to try to cut 
them down, as the committee has tried 
to do this year? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. REES. And is it not a fact that 
you have not had the cooperation to 
which you are entitled from these com- 
mittees in the attempts to cut down the 
expenses? 

Mr. TABER. That is true. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CaNNon] referred to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin as a piddler 
the greatest piddler he had ever known. 
I do not know just what he means by 
“piddier.” It is apparently a term of 
abuse, which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri is very capable of passing out. But 
may I say that in the years I have been 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Cannon] I had great training in the 
art of piddling. The greatest teacher of 
them all in the art of piddling, as every 
Member of this Congress knows is the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, with all 
due deference to the gentleman from 
Missouri and those who have spoken, I 
thought it might be well to take just 
2 or 3 minutes to talk about this bill. 

This is a deficiency appropriation bill 
that comes to the floor because the de- 
partments appear to have failed to esti- 
mate the amount of money they were 
going to need. I am not criticizing the 
departments too severely. I realize that 
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in some cases unforeseen conditions 
come about whereby additional money is 
required to be spent, But from my ex- 
perience in this House, many times agen- 
cies have come to the committee asking 
for deficiencies because they were unable 
to figure the amount of funds they 
thought they should have. 

However, I want particularly to call 
attention to section 400 which is in this 
bill. I am not objecting to that partic- 
ular section, except that I do want to 
call the attention of the Appropriation 
Committee to the fact that in times past, 
and again today, we find legislation on 
an appropriation bill. All points of or- 
der have been waived. Even if they 
were not waived I think this particular 
feature ought to have been in the law be- 
fore this time. So while I criticize the 
manner in which it is presented, I do 
commend the membership of that com- 
mittee for calling attention to the sit- 
uation involved here. 

I wish to speak briefly about this ques- 
tion of up-grading that is going on in the 
departments of our Government. Very 
few Members have given that any par- 
ticular attention. It is extremely im- 
portant, because after all it not only af- 
fects the pay of the personnel in Gov- 
ernment, but it involves the job where 
they are employed. So I am going to 
follow through just a little farther than 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and indicate to you some 
figures on that particular question. 

I want to call your attention to a table 
I have before me. These figures were 
secured from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The total number of people employed 
in the classified Civil Service in grade 1 
in 1942 was 13 percent. By 1946 the 
jobs had been upgraded until only 1 per- 
cent were in grade 1. If you want to 
know where your money is being spent, 
you should follow these figures. 

In 1942, 37 percent of those employed 
in the classified service were in grade 2, 
but in 1946, 22 percent of those in clas- 
sified service were in grade 2. 

In 1942, in grade 3, there were 19 per- 
cent in classified service, but 4 years 
later we find 27 percent in grade 3. 

In grade 4, in 1942, 9 percent were in 
classified service. In 1946 it was 14.8 
percent. 

I am talking about grades 3 and 4 
because that is where more money is 
paid. The increase in these grades is 
about 50 percent. That is the way the 
thing has been operating. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. REES. Now, let us look into the 
professional service. That is where they 
pay considerably more money. Whereas 
in 1942 there were 19.8 percent in grade 
1, in 1946 we find only 11.9 percent. 

When we move to the second profes- 
sional grade, we find they had 25.8 per- 
cou in 1942 and about 22.7 percent in 

Then the situation changes, and when 
you get up to the fifth grade, where there 
were 14 percent in 1942, it jumps to 18.7 
percent in 1946. 
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Then in the next grade, where there 
is still more money, you find that where 
they had 8.8 percent in 1942, they had 
12.5 percent in 1946. 

As a matter of fact, in the top grades, 
where they had only 1.4 percent in 1942, 
you find twice that number in 1946. So 
when you talk about upgrading, I think it 
might be well to observe how the thing is 
being handled. I want it understood 
this is different from the questions of 
promotions to which employees in Fed- 
eral service are entitled. 

I am in favor of every Federal em- 
ployee getting paid for his services, get- 
ting paid what he earns, but I do think 
this Congress is entitled to know some- 
thing about the manner in which the 
upgrading has been going on in the civil 
service during the past few years. After 
we get back into the House I shall ask 
unanimous consent to include the entire 
table I have before me that contains fig- 
ures that were procured from the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Would 
the gentleman also include in his exten- 
sion just who does this and how it is 
done? 

Mr. REES. I shall be glad to. It Is 
done, as I understand it, by the depart- 
ments of Government and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. What 
particular people are responsible for all 
this? 

Mr. REES. It is my understanding 
that upgrading is done by the heads of 
the departments by and with the con- 
sent of the Civil Service Commission, 
My attention has been called to situa- 
tions where one department will do a 
great amount of upgrading and another 
will stay within bounds and try to keep 
within bounds. 

Here is a copy of the table I mentioned 
a few moments ago: 

Employment in the executive branch of the 

Federal Government subject to the Classi- 


fication Act of 1923, as amended, by service 
and grade, 1942, 1944, 1946 


1. CLERICAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND FISCAL SERVICE 


October 1942 | Dec. 31, 1944 | July 1, 1946 


=m, p, apapa 


Wh. pppepa SR 


KRONOS SH ODOYKS 


Grade 14. 
Grade 18. 


— 
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Employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government subject to the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, by service 
and grade, 1942, 1944, 1946—Continued 


2. PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


October 1942 Dec. 31, 1944| July 1, 1946 


= 


. PPRPARNE 
c nee 


3. SU PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Total. 131. 238] 100.0} 67, 210| 100.0 100.0 
Grade 1 8. 800 6. 7 1,134) 1.7 6 
Grade 2 13, 607 10.4) 7. 980% 11.9 19.6 
Grade 3. 13, 898} 10. 6 10,071} 15.0) 17.8 
Grade 4..... 21,777) 16.6) 9,656) 14.4 12.8 
Grade 3. „019 18. 0} 17, 338| 25.8 19.8 
Grade 6..... 21, 786) 16.6) 9,064) 13. 5 14.9 
Grade 7. 12. 387 9.4) 6,696) 9.9) 8.8 
Grade 8... .| 15,304) 11.7] 5265) 7.8 57 


Total 132. 684 
2. 390 1.6 281 è 4 
40,064) 26, 2 31,3: 19.4 19.9 
38,223) 25.1) 30, 882 19.1 19.5 
20,041) 13. 1 16,917) 10. 5 14. 7 
21, 404 14.0) 14,761] 9.1 8.3 
15, 795 10.3) 45,173) 27.2 2. 5 
8,868! 58| 15,721| 9. 9.4 
3,652) 24) 4,05 2.5 27 
1,572} 1.00 1,667) 1.0 1.0 
Grade 10. 675) 5 6 6 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Foranp]. 

RHODE ISLAND INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to invite the attention 
of my colleagues to an important event in 
the history of my home State of Rhode 
Island. On next Sunday, May 4, Rhode 
Island will observe the one hundred 
seventy-first anniversity of its Declara- 
tion of Independence, having severed all 
connections with Great Britain exactly 
2 months before similar action was taken 
by the Continental Congress. 

Although small in area, Rhode Island 
has led the way on many occasions. She 
has the honor not only of having shown 
the courage to sever all ties with the 
mother country, while the remainder of 
the colonies was considering such action, 
but she also led the way in the establish- 
ment of religious liberty and tolerance. 

Rhode Island is a glowing example of 
how people of different races, colors, and 
creeds can get along together, and I 
might cite as one example a city in my 
district, Central Falls, the area of which 
is only 1.27 square miles and whose pop- 
ulation of 26,000, includes, according to 
the 1940 Federal census, 28 different na- 
tlonalities. 

In these troublesome days, when every 
effort toward the establishment of a just 
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and enduring peace throughout the world 
seems almost fruitless, either because of 
greed, selfishness, or unwillingness to 
understand, it is most appropriate to go 
back 171 years in our Nation’s history to 
May 4, 1776, when the then residents of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Piantations courageously and resolutely 
declared their independence of Great 
Britain by a solemn act, abjuring all 
allegiance to the British Crown. 

Although this act of itself was of mo- 
mentous importance insofar as it served 
as a model or pattern in the drafting of 
our National Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which was adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress 2 months later, the 
thought which should predominate to- 
day is that this great achievement was 
obtained as the result of a spirit of reso- 
lute and almost defiant independence 
and determination of our State’s 
founder, Roger Williams, who sought to 
establish a colony upon the foundation 
of full liberty in civil and religious af- 
fairs, a doctrine then thoroughly foreign 
to all the provisicns contained in char- 
ters of the other American colonies. 

Roger Williams was the first man to 
found a State on that principle of sepa- 
ration of state and church, a State 
whose fundamental compact was a 
promise of allegiance and obedience in 
civil things only. This ideal was the 
basis of the original compact, and was 
incorporated into the charter granted 
by King Charles of England in 1663, that 
“no person within said colony at any 
time hereafter shall be in anywise mo- 
lested, punished, disquieted, or called in 
question, for any difference of opinion in 
matters of religion, who does not actively 
disturb the civil peace of our said 
colony.” 

Roger Williams’ principle was not the 
fruit of logic; it was with him a primary 
conviction. It was the fundamental 
principle of puritanism fully understood 
and heartily followed. Because of this 
conviction, which brought upon his head 
the wrath of the then Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts and the threat of deportation 
to England, he fled to the nearby shores 
of Narragansett Bay, where he founded 
Providence, and through the application 
of his doctrine surrounded himself with 
a group of God-fearing, honest, and de- 
termined pioneers who in later years 
were to defy alone the might of Eng- 
land, to establish its own Navy, which, 
under Commander Whipple, fired the 
first cannon upon the seas in defense of 
American liberty against the King’s 
Navy in 1775, and subsequently gave to 
the Continental Navy of this country its 
first commander in chief, Esek Hopkins. 
This was the origin of the United States 
Navy. In addition, Rhode Island fur- 
nished three captains and seven lieuten- 
ants, they being more than three-quar- 
ters of the commissioned officers for the 
four large ships, and probably the like 
proportion for the four smaller craft of 
the Continental Navy. 

Williams’ most pronounced character- 
istic was his love for his fellowmen, 
whether English or Indian, and he had 
implicit faith in democratic govern- 
ment—the rule of the people—and all 
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through his life his appeal for the settle- 
ment of every dispute was to reason and 
not to force. His profound thinking had 
a deep effect on his contemporaries, as 
well as on the generations to follow him, 
as evidenced by the brilliant and heroic 
accomplishments of patriots such as 
John Clark, whose hand traced the shin- 
ing words cut deep in the marble front of 
the Rhode Island statehouse, “To hold 
forth a lively experiment that a most 
flourishing civil state may stand and best 
be maintained with full liberty in reli- 
gious concernments”; as Samuel Gorton, 
sturdy champion of soul liberty; as Ca- 
nonchet, last sachem of the Narragansett 


Indians, who fought to the end for the 


life and freedom of his people; as Mary 
Dyer, Quakeress and martyr for con- 
science sake, who was hanged by the au- 
thorities of Massachusetts in 1660. 
When Mary Dyer was offered the sparing 
of her life if she would but depart and 
cease her protest against injustice, she 
replied, “In obedience to the will of the 
Lord I came, and in His will I abide faith- 
ful unto death.” 

As Jonathan Arnold, author of Rhode 

Island’s Declaration of Independence; 
Gen. Nathaniel Greene, warrior, brave, 
wise, patient, resourceful, hero of Tren- 
ton, Brandywine, Germantown, Guilford, 
and Eutaw Springs; a gallant, knightly 
man, second to but one among the heroes 
of the Revolution. He was loved and 
trusted by Washington; Oliver Hazard 
Perry, brilliant graduate of the Rhode 
Island School of Seamanship, hero of 
Lake Erie, author of that dispatch which 
has been the motto and inspiration of 
America’s gallant seamen to the present 
hour. “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” 
Still others, Gilbert Stuart, Quaker, 
son of Narragansett, citizen of the world, 
associate and friend of kings, but best of 
all, he who caught and fixed in unfading 
color the noble features of the great Vir- 
ginian, the Father of his Country, George 
Washington; Ambrose E. Burnside, who 
in the great struggle for the Union, on 
weary march, on stricken field, in prison 
pen, offered freely all that men have to 
give for freedom and the unity of this 
Nation which their Rhode Island fathers 
did so much to create and glorify. 

Is it not appropriate, therefore, that we 
should look at this time to Roger Wil- 
liams and all the other great leaders of 
our State, the circumstances and condi- 
tions surrounding whom are not foreign 
to the problems confronting the entire 
world today? Were the leaders of the 
nations today to adopt and put into prac- 
tice the principles of tolerance, honesty, 
trust, and equality for all, in short, the 
application of the Golden Rule, as enun- 
ciated by our forefathers, there would be 
no problems to solve and the difficulties 
now existing among nations to agree on 
the methods of establishing peace would 
disappear into thin air. Unfortunately, 
this does not seem to be the case and for 
that reason we must redouble our deter- 
mination that there must be no com- 
promise on principles. If we are to at- 
tain a just and lasting peace and not only 
empty settlements devoid of equity, such 
as was the case following the First World 
War, we must stand our ground. 
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We should be fortified, however, by the 
valiant stand taken by our represent- 
atives since the opening of peace delib- 
erations. Imbued as they are in the 
great doctrine handed down to posterity 
by Roger Williams and his noble follow- 
ers, they have refused categorically to 
compromise on principles, despite the 
fact that they fully realized that their 
determination would probably cause the 
conferences to adjourn without definite 
accomplishments. Yet, if nothing else 
was achieved, the world has been placed 
on notice as to just where we stand and 
we may rest assured that further nego- 
tiations will be undertaken on the as- 
sumption that, like Roger Williams, we 
will tolerate no shackles upon the human 
spirit and no limit to the freedom of hu- 
man rights. 

We are most fortunate, yes, we should 
be -nost thankful that our country from 
its very inception was blessed with men 
such as Rhode Island’s Roger Williams 
and we should strive to emulate their de- 
votion to God, country, and to every liv- 
ing person the world over not only in this 
great crisis but also in all our future deci- 
sions that this country may continue to 
be the great Nation which our forefathers 
meant it to be from its birth. Finally, 
let us pray God to continue to grant His 
guidance and strength of character and 
soul not only to our national leaders but 
also to all who may be called upon to 
decide on the destiny of mankind. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees] in his discussion of the 
abuses that have taken place in some of 
the departments with regard to the up- 
grading of personnel. I can well under- 
stand that in many cases there have been 
good reasons for some of this upgrading 
but I am confident that there have been 
abuses and that the provision which has 
been inserted in the bill is in the public” 
interest. 

I do not know that I ever rose on the 
floor to defend the departments of Gov- 
ernment, but I do think in fairness it 
should be said that the departments are 
not wholly responsible for most of these 
deficiencies which are in this bill. In 
March and in May of last year, as well 
as upon other dates, we passed legisla- 
tion increasing benefits to veterans and 
increasing the pay of Federal employees: 
By reason of those acts which were 
passed by the Congress, it was necessary 
for the departments to comply with the 
law and pay these additional sums and 
they had to come up here for money to 
pay the obligations which we authorized, 
It was necessary therefore to go through 
this procedure, 

Mr. Chairman, it should be said in 
commendation of some of the depart- 
ments that they were very successful in 
absorbing many of these increased costs 
which we, the Congress, imposed upon 
them. I direct to the attention of the 
gentleman from Kansas, page 13 of the 
bill, title II, which reads as follows: 

Increased pay costs: For additional 
amounts for appropriations for the fiscal 


year 1947 to meet increased pay costs au- 
thorized by— 


May 2 


And then there are cited the various 
acts of Congress passed last year and 
the additional sums of money required. 
So it was necessary for the committee to 
do a lot of work and the departments to 
do a lot of work in order to comply with 
these acts of Congress. That is the 
major reasons why it is necessary for 
so many of these things to be considered 
and this situation is not adequate cause 
for criticism on either side of the aisle, 
as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to bring to the attention 
of the committee and the House the 
situation in veterans hospitals. I have 
made inquiry and I am told there is noth- 
ing in this bill with reference to hospi- 
talization. 

The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
has had General Hawley, the chief medi- 
cal officer, before the committee twice 
lately, last week and again this week. 
He advised us that he had 5,714 beds 
which he could not now operate because 
he did not have sufficient personnel to 
do it. The beds are in some 17 States 
and the number not in operation runs 
all the way from 15 up to as high as 700 
per hospital. 

This information was rather startling 
to me. I doubt that the membership as 
a whole has this information. It was 
not known by the Veterans’ Committee 
until a few days ago. 

General Hawley told us that he has 
these 5,714 beds now that he cannot op- 
erate because he does not have the per- 
sonnel, the nurses, doctors, the attend- 
ants, to operate them. They are 
in hospitals scattered all over the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is something that 
must have attention. General Hawley 
also advises us that under the ceiling of 
employment according to which he has 
to operate now after July 1 and in the 
ensuing fiscal year there will not only be 
the 5,714 beds empty, of no use to any- 
body because he cannot operate them, 
but that this number will be incre sed to 
9,700 approximately. I bring this up at 
this time to ask the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to give consideration to this hos- 
pital situation. I earnestly appeal to 
that great committee to ascertain from 
General Hawley the amount of money 
he needs now to secure the necessary 
personnel to operate all of these 5,714 
beds for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year and also to ascertain what 
sums will be necessary, in addition to 
present budget estimates for the coming 
fiscal year, to operate not only the 5,714 
not now operated but also the additional 
beds which he says he will have to close 
under present budget estimates. As 
matters now stand, his testimony is to 
the effect that he will have approximate- 
ly 9,700 beds lying idle after July 1 un- 
less Congress provides more funds to op- 
erate them. That places the responsi- 
bility clearly on Congress to do some- 
thing about it, and Congress must look 
to the Appropriations Committee to 
bring the proper bills to the floor to meet 
the situation, That is why I am urging 
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it now, and I appeal for early action by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I have asked General Hawley to give 
our committee the exact figures of the 
number of beds that will not be operated 
in the next fiscal year and also the 
amount of money which in his opinion 
will be required to operate those beds. 
The information I have just given you 
was elicited at our hearings and please 
do not blame General Hawley. He 
answered questions. The information 
he gave us was startling, and that is why 
I am revealing it to you. But he tells 
us frankly that the trouble is twofold. 
He does not have the help and he does 
not have the help because he has not got 
the money. He thinks he could get the 
help if he had the money. 

Now, gentlemen, I believe in economy, 
but I do not want this Congress to fail 
to provide the Veterans’ Administration 
with enough money to staff the beds in 
our hospitals for veterans. We are try- 
ing even to build more hospitals. We 
want todo that. We have about 103,000 
beds now and we are trying to build 
more hospitals and get more beds for 
the veterans, and yet we do not have the 
money to staff the beds that we now 
have. That is a serious situation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Z yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr, CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
gentleman aware of the fact that the 
Navy was requested by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to make some beds available 
to it last year sometime, approximately 
10,000, and that the deficiency bill on 
which we adopted the conference report 
a couple of days ago carried funds to 
reimburse the Navy for 7,000 unused beds 
for which the Navy had provided the at- 
tendants to take care of the veteran pa- 
tients, only to find that the Veterans’ 


- Administration then said they did not 


need them? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I will say 
to the gentleman that it is entirely pos- 
sible that these beds do not meet the 
requirements of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in peacetime. I doubt these 
hospitals meet the standards for the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization; in 
other words, they do not meet the stand- 
ards for care for veterans, and what the 
Veterans’ Committee is trying to do—and 
let me say right here parenthetically 
that there is no blame attached to the 
Veterans’ Administration. General 
Hawley, in my opinion, is one of the 
finest medical men in the United States. 
In my opinion, he is one of the greatest 
men in the entire Federal service, and 
I do not blame him for one thing that 
has happened, because he had his hands 
tied by the ceilings on employment which 
have been placed upon him. As I un- 
derstand it, there all the trouble lies. 
Of course, the ceilings were placed be- 
cause of the limitation of funds. What 
we are trying to do, may I say to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota, is to estab- 
lish a solid veterans’ hospitalization 
program here with hospitals that will 
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meet the standards, hospitals that will 
not be firetraps for our veterans. We 
are trying to provide them with the best 
hospitals that we can. And when these 
hospitals are provided, we want them 
Staffed with sufficient doctors, nurses, 
attendants, and other necessary person- 
nel to operate all the beds in every hos- 
pital. There is no point in building hos- 
pitals unless we make provision for the 
full operation of all beds. 

Mt. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I just want to say to the 
gentleman that the expenditures for sal- 
aries and expenses for this fiscal year 
figured up on the basis of $887,000,000; 
the appropriation was $894,000,000, or 
a $7,000,000 margin, and General Haw- 
ley told us that his difficulty in filling up 
those beds and keeping them operated 
was that he could not get the help to do 
it. He said that at the time he was up 
before us. Now, we have had no budget 
estimate, no ceilings have been placed 
upon it by the budget, and we have had 
nothing presented to us by the Veterans’ 
Administration. There is not a single 
request there of any kind from anybody 
that has not been acted on with reference 
to the fiscal year 1947. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. It is prob- 
ably true that General Hawley has not 
gone to the Appropriations Committee, 
of which the able gentleman is chairman, 
but I think I can answer that by saying 
this, that General Hawley has had a ceil- 
ing placed upon his employment, and he 
has not asked for more for that reason. 
If the Appropriations Committee will call 
General Hawley before it, I am sure he 
will give it the same information that he 
did our committee and I urge that that 
be done. 

He has had a ceiling. I think it well 
here to quote from the record of the 
hearings before the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee just a few days ago, April 25. 
General Hawley was testifying and had 
been asked by me about this bed situa- 
tion. I quote: 

Mr. ALLEN. You have indicated, you have 
not said exactly, but you have indicated 
that you are simply not getting enough 
money, that is what it amounts to, to do 
that. 

Dr. HAWLEY. We won't under the ceilings. 

Mr. ALLEN. You are operating under a ceil- 
ing, and you are not going to be able to 
operate the beds you have got until Con- 
gress gives you more money: 

Dr. HawLeEY. I think that states it rather 
exactly. 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether it was not the budget that 
placed the ceiling? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I want to be 
perfectly fair. I think there is a lot in 
what the gentlewoman indicates, 

Mrs. BOLTON. I think there is every- 
thing in it. 

Mr, ALLEN of Louisiana. I am not 
trying to lay any particular blame any- 
where, but I say this: If the blame lies 
upon the Budget Bureau, if the blame lies 
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upon this Congress, upon either side of 
the aisle in this Congress, then let the 
blame fall where it belongs. We have 
got to see about these veterans. When 
General Hawley says he must close 
nearly 10,000 beds unless he gets more 
money to operate them, it is time to do 
something about it. That is why I hope 
very much that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House will lose no time in 
getting from General Hawley the in- 
formation it desires and bringing to this 
floor legislation to prevent closing beds. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, who has 
always done so much for the veterans. 

Mr. RANKIN. Congress is not bound 
by what the Budget Bureau says, at any 
rate. This is a legislative body. We are 
not a subbureaucracy, 

I was very much surprised at one 
statement made by General Hawley that 
I think the House ought to know. It was 
estimated a few years ago that it cost 
$3 a day to hospitalize a veteran in a 
veterans’ hospital. General Hawley said 
yesterday, if I heard him correctly, and 
the gentleman from Louisiana was lis- 
tening and he can correct me, that it now 
costs $8 a day to hospitalize a veteran in 
one of our veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Eight dol- 
lars and thirty-four cents, I think. 

Mr. RANKIN. A little more than $8, 
and that it costs $14 a day to hospitalize 
a veteran in one of these hospitals that 
have been taken over from the Army 
and Navy. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. That was 
substantially his testimony. 

Mr. RANKIN. So you may say that 
the expense of hospitalizing veterans has 
gone up by leaps and bounds. General 
Hawley was complaining, and justly 
complaining, that he was unable, owing 
to this ceiling to which the gentleman 
from Louisiana refers, to secure the 
medical and nursing staff to supply this 
number of beds—I believe, 5,700 empty 
beds. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, I thank the 
gentleman from Mississippi for his con- 
tribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. This Con- 
gress. represents the people. We are 
elected by the people. I never have sub- 
scribed to the philosophy that the Con- 
gress of the United States—the direct 
representatives of the people—should be 
bound by what a set of men down there 
who constitute the Budget Bureau tell us 
we should do or should not do. I have 
always taken that position when my 
party was in power, and I still take that 
Position. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I was 
very much interested in what the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota said about 
these unused beds that the Navy De- 
partment offered General Hawley. What 
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I am going to say may be rank heresy 
here, but I only wish I could have the 
high admiration for General Hawley that 
the gentleman from Louisiana and the 
gentleman from Mississippi have. I 
have gone over to him repeatedly trying 
to get him to use a naval hospital that is 
lying idle in Oklahoma, when we have 
700 veterans down there. He tells me 
that there are no veterans awating hos- 
pitalization, but I know there are 700 
of them. I want him to get his own 
house in order. I told him, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, that if it is a question of money 
we will get it for him, but let him get 
his facts straight and come up here and 
present them in such a way that we can 
do something for the veterans of this 
country. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. There are 
two sides to that question. I have great 
admiration for General Hawley. I think 
that he is one of the very best medical 
men in the United States. I have con- 
fidence in him as a man and as a doctor. 
I have worked with him closely since he 
assumed the great responsibility in the 
Veterans’ Administration of looking after 
the great hospital program, and I pro- 
pose to back him up with my vote, if I 
have an opportunity, to provide him 
funds to operate the hospital beds fully. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I want to go back to 
the budget a little bit and ask whether it 
is not very difficult for a department or a 
division of a department to approach con- 
gressional committees after the Budget 
has cut them. There is a wall between 
the department and the Congress at that 
point that is most difficult to leap over. 
I have been up against that same wall 
when the Budget was cut. It is very diffi- 
cult to find why the Budget cut it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. What the 
gentlewoman has been referring to has 
been sort of a muzzle that has been 
placed upon them. I do not like that. 
She does not like it, and I do not think 
anyone likes it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I say how grate- 
ful I am to the gentleman for expressing 
himself in that manner. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Budget just sub- 
mits estimates. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr, Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the only ceiling that the Con- 
gress has placed directly upon the Vet- 
erans’ Administration that I know any- 
thing about was the ceiling that we 
placed upon their publicity men in the 
deficiency appropriation bill that was 
passed here a few weeks ago. 

Members of the House will recall that 
testimeny before the committee showed 
that prior to July 1, 1945, there were 
eight men employed as public-relations 
men with the Veterans’ Administration. 
As of January 30 of this year, we found 
that the Veterans’ Administration had 
281 public-relations men. The Defi- 
ciency Committee suggested to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration a ceiling of 100 
public-relations men. 
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That is the only instance that I know 
anything about where the Congress or 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
put any personnel limitation upon the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

I would like to suggest to the Veterans’ 
Administration and General. Hawley 
that if they would make a little better 
application of their personnel ceiling, in- 
stead of putting on 281 public-relations 
men they should put on hospital corps- 
men or attendants, and they might have 
some of the hospital services that the 
gentleman from Louisiana says they 
need. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Were the 281 public- 
relations men entirely for the hospital 
organization? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. They 
were for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Yes, but that is Gen- 
eral Bradley. That is not for the hos- 
pitals. That is why I am inquiring to 
make that clear. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The lady 
is making it clear that if General Hawley 
wants to do something about the ceiling 
problem, he should take up with the 
Veterans’ Administration the application 
of the ceiling which the Bureau of the 
Budget placed on them. 

Mrs. BCLTON. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ceil- 
ing that the Veterans’ Administration 
has is given them by the Budget Bureau 
and not by the Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I am talk- 
ing about the men in the hospitals. I 
am not talking about the publicity agents. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No, but 
I am saying that if the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is allowed only somany em- 
ployees by the Budget Bureau, they had 
better allocate them to General Hawley 
and to the hospital facilities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration rather than to the 
publicity branch. I must decline to yield 
time further. If the gentleman wants 
to go further into this, he might find out 
why it is that in some of the hospitals 
where ihey had only 16 janitors a while 
ago they now have 64. He might find 
out why the Veterans’ Administration 
increased the allocation for janitors out 
of this personnel ceiling instead of mak- 
ing the allocation for hospital corpsmen. 
There may be a good reason; I do not 
know. 

He might also go back to the Bureau 
of the Budget and ask the Bureau of the 
Budget why they do not increase the 
Veterans’ Administration ceiling instead 
of giving more to some of the other agen- 
cies of the Government. But that is not 
a matter that has been fixed by the Con- 
gress. I repeat, the only instance in 
which the Congress has acted so far as 
a ceiling for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is concerned is to put a ceiling upon 
the public relations personnel. 

Going back to this matter of Navy 
beds, so far as I am concerned I want to 
see every veteran who needs hospitaliza- 
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tion get it. But, if there is a shortage 
of veterans’ hospital personnel and Gen- 
eral Hawley finds himself unable either 
by reason of the Budget Bureau’s ceiling 
or by reason of a shortage of competent 
men to man the hospitals I do not see 
why he should have refused to use the 
7,000 beds which the Navy got ready for 
him and had the men to service them to 
the extent the Navy had to come before 
the Congress and ask for a deficiency 
appropriation to pay the men who 
manned these 7,000 beds. There is no 
dispute about that. The House approved 
the conference report providing the funds 
day before yesterday. In that bill there 
was money for the Navy to take care of 
the salaries for the nurses, doctors, and 
other attendants in these hospitals and 
these empty beds for which the Veterans’ 
Administration had not reimbursed 
them. They got them ready as a part 
of 10,000 requested for the Veterans’ 
Administration. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration did. not use them. Conse- 
quently, the Navy found them still a 
charge against their pay roll. So, the 
admirals had to come in and ask for 
extra money to take care of them. That 
is the situation and that is the record. 

Now, while we are straightening out a 
few records, I want to go back to the dis- 
cussion which took place a little earlier, 
with reference to the record that is being 
made by the Appropriations Committee. 

There are four things which I think 
should be set forth definitely in the 
Recor» as a part of the discussion about 
the status of appropriation bills. Four 
things that should be known by Mem- 
bers of the House. 

The first thing is that we had a re- 
organization of the Congress, which was 
not the responsibility of this particular 
Congress. Under the Reorganization Act 
which was passed by a preceding Con- 
gress, the Congress had to reorganize its 
committee. This should also be said for 
the record,.that the new majority of this 
House, the Republicans, completed their 
committee assignments under the Reor- 
ganization Act 4 days before the minority 
members completed their committee as- 
signments. The committees on the Re- 
publican side were organized, and their 
assignments were completed 4 days 
earlier than those on the minority side. 

The second thing is that when you 
have a new Congress, Appropriations 
Committee hearings are necessarily held 
over until the new Congress is organized. 
That, of course, would be particularly 
true where you have a change in admin- 
istration. This coming winter, I assume 
that some of the appropriation subcom- 
mittees will conduct hearings in Decem- 
ber. That has been true, customarily. 
Ordinarily, when the Congress assembles 
in the January of a midyear of a con- 
gressional term, we have two or three 
subcommittee bills that are ready to go. 
That is because the members of those 
subcommittees come here in December 
and conduct hearings so that their bills 
are ready. That is possible in a midyear 
of a congressional term because you know 
who the members of a committee are 
going to be. But when you go from one 
Congress to another, the members of 
the committee are not fixed. Members 
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of a committee in one Congress have no 
jurisdiction to conduct hearings on a 
bill and report it toa new Congress. You 
might have some informal hearings but 
you could not be certain who would be 
on the committee in a new Congress. 

With a change in the control of the 
Congress, obviously the chairmen of the 
subcommittees in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress would not be the chairmen of 
the subcommittees in a Republican Con- 
gress. So, consequently, no hearings 
could be held in December or until the 
new committees were organized. 

Then, when we came into session with 
the Eightieth Congress, we were con- 
fronted with the results of the Reor- 
ganization Act. The first thing it re- 
quired was that the Appropriation Com- 
mittee, not later than the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, should report a resolution to the 
Congress proposing a legislative budget 
ceiling. Upon completion of the com- 
mittee assignments, the members ad- 
dressed themselves to the preparation 
of that report. Personally, I believed, 
and I said at the time, that I thought we 
should have considered that responsi- 
bility ended when that resolution was 
reported to the Congress. The act did 
not require the Congress to act upon it. 
The act did not require either body of 
the Congress to consider it. It merely 
required the Appropriations Committee 
to report a resolution to the Congress 
with recommendations, which we did. 
But, in any event, as a result of that 
situation, time was taken until the 15th 
of February, approximately, before the 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee could address themselves to 
the task of conducting hearings on the 
several bills. And this delay in hear- 
ings due to setting up under the Re- 
organization Act is the second thing to 
be kept in mind. 

Then a third thing interfered with the 
work of the Appropriations Committee 
this year. I am sure, in all fairness, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
would be one of the first to admit this. 

That was the necessary change in the 
clerical staff of the committees. During 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, the Appro- 
priations Committee suffered the loss of 
a man who had been an employee of the 
committee and its trusted chief clerk for 
a great many years. That is Marc 
Shield, a man whose contribution to the 
work of the Appropriations Committee 
through a number of years can never be 
measured or adequately rewarded, in my 
judgment. He was succeeded by a very 


able man, John Pugh, also of long ex- 


perience. It was assumed, of course, 
that when this Congress convened and 
the committee organized, we would have 
the services of John Pugh and the staff 
he had developed during the latter part 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress. But 
shortly after Congress assembled, due to 
a personal situation which was beyond 
the control of anyone, Mr. Pugh found 
it necessary to resign. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That re- 
sulted in calling in Mr, Harvey, who is 
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an experienced man, who is a very able 
man, and who is doing a splendid job, 
but it meant a reorganization of the cler- 
ical staff of the committee all along the 
line. We had also lost the services of 
Jim Scanlon, the chief editor. Neces- 
Sarily, these changes, not one of which 
was sought by the committee or its chair- 
man, resulted in interruptions of the 
work of the various subcommittees, and 
reorganizations within the clerical staff 
of the Appropriations Committee. Each 
shift required some time for readjust- 
ment. 

The fourth thing that should be taken 
into consideration in considering the re- 
porting of bills by the Appropriations 
Committee is that we are now trying to 
sift these bills and get back to a peace- 
time basis. I think this morning was 
the sixth day that the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for the War Department 
has spent on the job of marking up the 
appropriation bill for the War Depart- 
ment since we concluded several weeks 
of hearings. The budget estimate for the 
War Department bill this year is about 
$5,700,000,000. I can remember in the 
old days when the Congress had such a 
majority on one side that it generally 
passed appropriation bills about the way 
they came up, that we marked up much 
larger appropriation bills for the War 
Department in a single forenoon’s ses- 
sion. Now we are getting away from 
that and considering projects, item by 
item. That takes time. 

When the record is written at the end 
of the session it will be found that we 
have gone into the budget estimates very 
carefully: yet you will find that the ap- 
propriation bills will have cleared this 
Congress as early as they have in Con- 
gresses of recent memory in spite of the 
fact that we were able to have no hear- 
ings in December and that we had the 
Reorganization Act to contend with the 
first 6 weeks of the session. 

When the whole story is written, I 
believe the people of the country will be 
pleased with the record of the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEARNEY], 
who is chairman of the subcommittee 
that was hearing General Hawley on 
yesterday, is not present. I do not un- 
derstand that it was the Congress that 
placed the ceiling of which General 
Hawley complained. 

Mr. TABER. No; it would be the 
budget which placed the ceiling upon 
employees. The budget, however, has 
not fixed any ceilings on the Veterans’ 
Administration. They have on other 
agencies but not on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. RANKIN. I did not understand 
that he was complaining of any ceiling 
placed by Congress, because I do not un- 
derstand that we placed any ceiling on 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. I do not 
think I said a ceiling had been placed 
by Congress, but General Hawley did 
tell us that he was operating under a 
ceiling. I think the ceiling probably was 
fixed by the Budget Bureau if it was 
fixed by anybody. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. GASE of South Dakota. I have 
in my hand a copy of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1946, which carried 
the so-called Dirksen amendment which 
established a personnel ceiling “or the 
various branches of the Government. 
It will be recalled, however, that we did 
not place a ceiling on the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I read from subparagraph 
3 of section 14 of this act. It reads as 
follows: 

The provisions of the said paragraph shall 
not apply with respect to officers and em- 
ployees of the field service of the Post Office 
Department or the officers and employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


Mr. RANKIN, It has been my posi- 
tion ever since I have been on-the Vet- 
erans’ Committee—and I am the only 
Member of Congress who was on it when 
it was first organized—it has been my 
contention that our first duty is to the 
disabled veteran. I take no stock in this 
idea that any Member of Congress is 
against the veteran because every Mem- 
ber of Congress I have ever known had 
sympathy for the servicemen of the 
country. It is a question of doing what is 
best for them and at the same time doing 
justice to the taxpayers of the Nation. 
My understanding is that General Haw- 
ley was complaining that under this al- 
leged ceiling he was not able to employ 
the physicians and nurses necessary to 
man these extra 5,700 empty beds that 
ought to be in operation at the present 
time. As far as I am individually con- 
cerned if General Hawley will let us 
know how much is necessary for these 
doctors I shall be glad to vote for it. 
The fact of the matter is I would rather 
do that than to establish a TVA along 
the Danube or a flood-control project on 
the Ganges or an irrigation program 
along the Orinoco. I think it is about 
time we got back home and looked after 
our own people. And of all the people 
we should look after in this country it 
is the disabled veterans. 

I think that is the way every other 
Member of Congress feels. I do not say 
that in criticism of anyone; I say that 
from what I know of the situation. As 
I see it, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, probably under direction of the 
Budget, has fixed a ceiling that Congress 
is not bound to respect. When General 
Hawley shows us the amount of money 
that is necessary to secure the physicians 
and nurses to carry on and to man those 
5,700 extra beds, I am sure the Congress 
will be glad to see that he gets the money. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts | Mrs Rockns !. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I sat in on the hearings held 
yesterday by the subcommittee on hos- 
pitals of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs presided over by the gentleman 
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from New York (Mr. Kearney]. I be- 
lieve General Hawley meant the ceiling 
placed by ithe Budget Director as a re- 
sult of President Truman’s order to cut 
the various departments 6 months ago. 
But certainly in cutting the various de- 
partments the veterans should not be 
hurt. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. His state- 
ment in substance to us was this, that 
he did not have personnel to operate 
the 5,700 beds that are now vacant. 

When I asked him why he could not op- 

erate them he told us he did not have 
the money. He testified that he could 
get the personnel if he had the money. 
Without undertaking to say specifically 
where the ceiling blame lies, it was 
plainly indicated he was operating under 
a ceiling that would not now permit 
him to get the personnel and after the 
new fiscal year starts on July 1 he will 
have to close more beds and there will 
be a total of about 9,400 beds that he 
cannot operate after that time unless 
he gets the money. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. We have not had hear- 
ings on the appropriation for the next 
fiscal year and nobody has attempted to 
fix any ceiling on it. They have not 
even got their final budget estimate up 
here for us yet. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think the Administrator has a great 
deal of difficulty with those budgets. 
For instance, with reference to estimates 
that are sent to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs regarding costs, I will read 
some figures that were given to our com- 
mittee as the costs of the Kearney bill, 
H. R. 246, reported unanimously quite 
a good many weeks ago by the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, and for which 
the committee has been trying to secure 
arule. The Rules Committee has prom- 
ised a hearing. It should be granted at 
once. 

The Veterans’ Administration esti- 
mates that the cost of increasing the 
ceiling provision would amount to 
$149,688,000. Their basis for this esti- 
mate is that they anticipate 675,000 vet- 
erans per month in on-the-job training 
for the fiscal year 1948. They studied 20 
percent of the veterans in the present 
program as of July 31, 1946, or about 
120,000, and they arrived at an average 
unit increase of $18.48 per man per 
month under the provisions of H. R. 246. 
They have multiplied $1846 by 12 
months by 675,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration points 
out that the resulting figure of $149,688,- 
000 does not include an unknown num- 
ber of additional veterans who would be 
attracted to on-the-job training because 
of higher ceilings. The estimate of 
675,000 veterans in on-the-job training 
under Public Law 346 for the fiscal year 
1948 may be high, and I am inclined to 
think that it is. The average for Jan- 
uary, February, and March, 1947, is 
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626,994 veterans in training. If this 
average prevails throughout fiscal 1948 
the estimated cost of the ceiling provi- 
sion in H. R. 246, based on the Veterans’ 
Administration own increased unit- cost 
figure, would be $139,042,189. 

I find this discrepancy in amounts in 
a great many reports coming from 
the Veterans’ Administration, General 
Bradley takes the figures of his statis- 
ticians, and the amounts are always 
high, and clearly, I think, they are high 
in this Report No. 77, on H. R. 246. It 
is important to take the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration figures, if possible, in re- 
porting Veterans’ Administration bills 
to the Congress, but not if they are in- 
accurate. 

Then the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has another report which goes with 
the Wheeler bill, H. R. 2181. The gentle- 
man from Kansas, Congressman MEYER, 
and the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Congressman JOHNSON, introduced com- 
panion bills. H. R. 2181 came out of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
unanimously some time ago; the sub- 
committee reported it first and then the 
main committee. I have had a statis- 
tician working on these figures which I 
have quoted and they are not figments 
of my own imagination. 

As to institutional on-farm training, 
there is no difference in the cost of the 
present law and the proposed bill, 
namely, $117,000,000, but the Veterans’ 
Administration states that if a new bill 
were made to conform with General 
Bradley’s directive of August 26, 1946, 
Since rescinded because of public dis- 
approval, the cost would be reduced 
$48,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman two additional minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
is fantastic the way the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration goes about saying why it 
costs more, and the costs are not more 
under the directive they are operating 
or. The Veterans’ Administration ad- 
mitted before our Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs that with this directive now 
in force and upon which the bill is based 
we would simply be enacting into law 
what the Veterans’ Administration is 
doing today—and if I am incorrect I 
will ask the authors of the bills to cor- 
rect me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Merely stabilizing 
the present program. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. That 
is correct, and that is costing an average 
of $117,000,000 per year. On top of all 
this, the Veterans’ Administration’s 1948 
budget calls for $117,000,000—exactly 
what they are operating on today. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuetts. Yes; 
I shall be glad to yield. We are all very 
much interested in this bill, and I know 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa, a former member of this com- 
mittee, Judge CUNNINGHAM, is very much 
interested in it also. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. In the bill to which 
the gentlewoman refers there is no jus- 
tification for its costing any more money 
whatsoever. It merely spells out for the 
Veterans’ Administration the present 
law in such a way as to stabilize the 
vocational-training program for veter- 
ans. There is no justification for any 
increased expenditure whatsoever. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have other reports here which I will not 
give, but I nave had a feeling that if the 
Veterans’ Administration were made into 
an executive department and given back- 
ing and stability you would have a very 
much happier personnel—a much more 
efficient organization. The Veterans’ 
Administration would have much more 
prestige—much more standing. The 
head of the department would undoubt- 
edly be a Cabinet member, and that 
Cabinet member would sit in on the Cab- 
inet meetings. They perhaps would bor- 
row personne! from other departments, 
I have a great liking for General Bradley 
and I feel that he is being pushed here 
and pushed there and pushed the other 
place. There is new personnel coming 
in and I think they do not get on too 
well with the personnel of the old Vet- 
erans’ Administration. As a result, 
General Bradley is caught in the middle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1947, for “Salaries and 
expenses,’ War Assets Administration, $75,- 
000,000, to be derived from the special fund 
account in the Treasury established by the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say a word 
about the item in this bill providing a 
$75,000,000 deficiency appropriation for 
the War Assets Administration. 

In my opinion we would be doing a 
greater service to the veterans, to the 
taxpayer, and to everyone concerned if 
we would take this provision out of the 
bill, order the War Assets Administra- 
tion liquidated at once, and turn the sale 
of surplus property over to the Army or 
Navy or some other agency that can do 
a good job of it. The reason I say that 
is this: 

I have evidence that the War Assets 
Administration is not aiding the veteran. 
I placed in the REcorp today, and it will 
appear in the Appendix tomorrow, a let- 
ter from a veteran of World War II 
which shows clearly just how the vet- 
erans are being given the run-around in 
their attempt to buy surplus property 
from the War Assets Administration. 
The experience of this veteran, I find, is 
the same as the experience of many oth- 
ers. In the final analysis, the only place 
he could get what he wanted to buy from 
his own Government that he fought for 


Was from a speculator to whom it had 


been sold by the War Assets Administra- 
tion. 2 

Several months ago a garage operator 
and automobile distributor in the town 
of Knoxville, Iowa, received a circular 
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from the War Assets Administration, or 
a branch of it in Chicago, itemizing 
equipment that they were to sell on a 
certain day. It specified the room num- 
ber, the building, and the hour of 10 
o’clock in the morning. This garage op- 
erator sent one of his men into Chicago 
at his own expense to bid on these arti- 
cles. When he arrived at this particu- 
lar room a little before 10 o’clock there 
were several dozen other men there just 
like him, representing their employers 
from throughout the Middle West. The 
office door was locked. There was no one 
there. They waited until about 11 
o’clock. Then a man showed up and 
said the sale was being held in another 
room in another building several blocks 
away. When they got to the building it 
was all over, the surplus property had 
been sold to speculators. He went back 
home. A few weeks later his employer 
got another circular advertising more 
material. His employer again sent him 
back to Chicago and again he had ex- 
actly the same experience. He went back 
home. His employer was disgusted and 
would not pay any attention to any more 
circulars. 

A few days later he received a circular 
from an outfit in Chicago that had pur- 
chased this material from the War As- 
sets Administration offering to sell it 
to him for several times what it had 
been advertised for by the War Assets 
Administration. I say the War Assets 
Administration operating along those 
lines is not giving any service to the 
taxpayers or businessmen or anyone who 
is supposed to be benefited by it, and 
we would be better off if we liquidated 
the War Assets Administration at once. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Have you ever heard 
of a case of a veteran ever getting any- 
thing from the War Assets Administra- 
tion? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Ihave not. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I know of a case 
where a veteran paid $750 for a truck 
and when he came to get it, it did not 
have any wheels or motor in it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I know of cases 
where veterans have pooled together and 
acted as a combine for someone behind 
the scenes and they have gotten mate- 
rial that way. But the individual vet- 
eran cannot get anything. The purpose 
of the Congress in establishing the War 
Assets Administration was to help the 
veteran. 

I yield to the gentleman. 
\Mr. WHEELER. The gentleman 
stated that the War Assets Administra- 
tion was doing a poor job for the vet- 
eran. I would say that they are just do- 
ing a poor job, period. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. They are not 
doing any job at all for the people. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in op; ssition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I overhear the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin on the side asking 
whether I am rising to defend the War 
Assets Administration. Not particularly, 
I will say to the gentleman, but I think 
the record should be clear with respect 
to what the $75,000,000 was for, in view 
of the statement that has been made. 
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During the Seventy-ninth Congress the 
War Assets Administration submitted a 
budget estimate for $105,000,000 to per- 
mit them to reimburse the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department and 
other agencies of the Government for 
taking care of property after it has been 
declared surplus until disposed of. That 
was the amount of money they estimated 
last year would be necessary for the War 
Assets Administration to reimburse these 
other agencies of the Government. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress thought that 
figure was pretty large and that some 
money might be saved on it. So they 
suggested, and it was incorporated in one 
of the deficiency bills passed last year, 
the third deficiency appropriation bill for 
1946, I believe, that the War Assets Ad- 
ministration should gd ahead and incur 
the caretaking obligations but try to keep 
them down as low as possible and then 
report their needs to the next Congress 
for the amount of money necessary. It 
develops that the War Assets Adminis- 
tration is able to take care of about $25,- 
000,000 of the obligations out of their 
other funds and that the total amount of 
obligations is about $100,000,000 instead 
of $105,000,000. So, they are taking care 
of $25,000,000 out of funds otherwise ap- 
propriated to the War Assets Adminis- 


tration and they are here receiving $75,- 


000,000. In other words, the action of 
the Committee on Appropriations here- 
tofore in handling it in this way has re- 
sulted in a net saving to the Government 
of $30,000,000. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. But there is 
nothing in this appropriation bill that 
would compel the War Assets Adminis- 
tration to do the job as it should do it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, that would require legislation, 
if it could be done at all, and this is an 
appropriation bill. I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, however, that dur- 
ing the hearings on the War Assets Ad- 
ministration I presented a tentative 
draft of a bill to the Director, Major 
General Littlejohn, proposing that the 
War Assets Administration should con- 
duct auction sales and terminate its 
entire activities and liquidate by the 
30th of June. The gentleman may be 
interested in seeing the comment that 
was made on that proposal. Ishare with 
the gentleman from Iowa the feeling 
that there is room for great improvement 
in the handling of surplus property. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. From the experience 
with the War Assets Administration I 
have been led to believe that they do not 
want to dispose of anything bigger than 
an Army blanket because that would 
eventually lead to the dissolution of their 
empire. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The gen- 
tleman may be interested in reading the 
hearings and seeing how they sought to 
sell some large Constellation planes, by 
putting five-column advertisements in 
newspapers of general circulation. I 
suggest that a reading of the hearings 
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would be enlightening to many Members. 
There is no question but that the han- 
dling of surplus property is a difficult job 
and I am not sure that Congress made 
the job any simpler by the large number 
of objectives stated in the basic act. 
Personally, I think there is much to be 
said for winding up the operation at an 
early date. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

I should like to speak with regard to 
this War Assets Administration also. I 
do not know exactly where the fault lies, 
but the first bill which gave veterans 
priority in the purchase of surplus prop- 
erty was introduced in the Senate by 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney) and by myself in the House. 
It finally came out as the Manasco bill 
in the House. I, too, agree it is very dif- 
ficult for the veterans to get any pri- 
orities in purchases from the War Assets 
Administration, Also, it is very difficult 
for the veterans to secure priority on the 
Lanham Act in the purchase of perma- 
nent Government housing. I tried to 
secure some legislation last year for that 
purpose. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, Judge 
Worcorr, says that his committee is con- 
sidering a bill giving the veterans pri- 
ority in the purchase of Government- 
owned apartment buildings, for instance 
here in Washington. After the agita- 
tion that went on here, veterans were al- 
lowed to pool together to buy the Fair- ` 
lington Apartment project, but they 
never were able to buy McLean Gardens, 
I should be very sorry if the War Assets 
Administration should sell property with- 
out giving the veterans a priority op- 
portunity to purchase or that the Con- 
gress should authorize that that be one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, my experience with the 
War Assets Administration has not been 
as disastrous as that indicated by some 
of my colleagues. 

At Prairie in the district I represent, 
the Gulf Ordnancé plant was located 
during the war. It was a shell-loading 
plant. When the war closed they had 
some of the finest machine shops there 
I have ever seen. The Mississippi State 
College is about 28 miles away, and they 
asked me to help them get some of that 
machinery. I went over and looked over 
the plant. I called the board of trustees 
of the institution, I communicated with 
the Governor, and I said the best thing 
I saw to do was to get that entire plant 
transformed into a training school for 
veterans, and also for other young men 
who were to come on in the future. 

You know, we have become top-heavy 
with our education in this country.. We 
have trained our students how to keep 
from work for a long time. I wanted a 
place that would train the young men 
who had to work. Well, we had a great 
deal of correspondence and several trips 
were made to Washington by the inter- 
ested men, but we finally succeeded in 
getting that plant set up, and today there 
are between 700 and 1,000 ex-servicemen 
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there getting the training they need to 
prepare them to make a living with their 
own hands in the years to come. 

I do not know about these individual 
propositions that have been mentioned. 
I have had complaints from men who 
tried to get automobiles and trucks and 
so forth. I have also assisted ther as 
best I could. Some of them were suc- 
cessful and some were not. But I want 
to say to you that the one thing I worked 
most on was to get this training school, 
these buildings and the machinery, the 
waterworks, the sewage system, fire de- 
partment, and everything else that was 
already there, to get it for the benefit 
of these young men who were coming 
back from the war and who needed train- 
ing to prepare them for their avocations 
in life. I succeeded, and I had the full 
cooperation of the War Assets Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the gentleman should be commended 
upon the success he attained. I think 
what he proved is that it is easier to get 
the War Assets Administration to give 
something away than it is to sell some- 
thing to a veteran. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you have a plant in 
South Dakota it would not hurt the War 
Assets Administration and it would not 
hurt the Federal Government for them 
to donaie that plant to help train serv- 
icemen in South Dakota, who are going 
to need that training for their future 
avocations, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I may 
say that in South Dakota the State 
superintendent of public instruction put 
a man on his staff to act as an agent 
for the several schools of the State which 
pool their requests and operate through 
him. I think they have been doing about 
the same thing the gentleman suggests. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is a very fine 
program and I commend the gentleman 
on it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I wish to commend the 
gentleman on his success in that in- 
stance, but I also want to say that I 
have interceded for teachers’ colleges in 
my State who wanted a part of the equip- 
ment that War Assets had and they were 
unable to get it because War Assets was 
too anxious to sell it to these other fel- 
lows. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; Ihave heard simi- 
lar reports from others also, I may say 
to the gentleman from Illinois, but I 
merely wanted to relate to the House 
my experience in trying to get an insti- 
tution established; and it was not al- 
together a donation either, the State has 
some responsibilities, but I am getting 
an institution established that will help 
train the man who has to work for a 
living in the years to come. 

Unless we have institutions to train 
the young men and women of America 
who are going to have to do the work 
in this complex mechanical age, we are 
not going to make the progress we should 
make in the years that lie ahead of us. 
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By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Relief of needy Indians (tribal funds): 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1947, 
for Relief of needy Indians (tribal funds) ,” 
$50,000, payable from funds on deposit to 
the credit of the particular tribe interested. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Case of South 
Dakota: Page 8, line 7, strike out the period 
and insert the following: “Provided, That 
surplus potatoes purchased by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be made available 
to the Bureau of Indian Affairs for seed 
and for the relief of needy Indians and that 
any funds appropriated for the welfare or 
relief of needy Indians shall be available 
for the transportation of potatoes so sup- 
plied.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I have submitted this amend- 
ment to the chairman of the committee 
and also to the ranking minority mem- 
ber, and I believe it is agreeable to both, 
It does not provide for any additional 
appropriation, but merely for the use of 
surplus potatoes the Government has al- 
ready purchased. 

As everyone knows, the Government 
has bought large quantities of potatoes 
under the support program. Some of 
them are being used for overseas relief, 
but shipping costs are such that only a 
limited number can be used efficiently 
that way. The committee was told by 
Mr. Herbert Hoover and others that it 
was cheaper to buy wheat than to use 
these potatoes owing to shipping costs 
and relative food values. Much of the 
potato is water, as everyone knows, and 
the potato is bulky and heavy. 

On the other hand, large quantities of 
these potatoes will go to waste and even- 
tually spoil or be disposed of for fertilizer 
use. Under existing law, these potatoes 
can be made available for certain relief 
clients and many tons are so being han- 
died. Large quantities remain, however. 
In my own State, at Watertown, for ex- 
ample, we were told a few weeks ago that 
800.000 bushels were stored and that a 
large amount of them would go to waste. 
Inquiry at the Department of Agricul- 
ture developed that a limited quantity 
could be made available to feed people 
who were receiving assistance, but that 
existing law would not permit them to 
be supplied to persons for planting. 

On one Indian reservation in my dis- 
trict the superintendent estimated that 
they could use one carload for relief if it 
was required that they be used for food 
only, but that they could use six carloads 
if they could also be used for seed. These 
potatoes otherwise will spoil and even- 
tually the Government will pay someone 
to haul them away to get rid of the rot- 
ting mess. 

It only makes common sense to permit 
the Indians to use them for seed as well 
as relief feeding, thereby contributing to 
a probable lessening of relief needs next 
winter. 

The amendment makes such use pos- 
sible. It does not appropriate a single 
dollar of new money. It seeks to salvage 
money already expended. 
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The chairman and the ranking minor- 
ity members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have already assured me they had 
no objection to the amendment, and I 
feel sure the House will concur in ap- 
proval. I appreciate the favorable con- 
sideration that has been given. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill may be considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, there be- 
ing no amendments, I move that the 
Committee do now rise and report the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment, with the recommendation that the 
amendment be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Hore, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3245) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, and for other purposes, had directed 
to report the bill back to the House with 
an amendment, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendment be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and amend- 
ment thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. REFS (at the request of Mr. CASE 
of South Dakota) was given permission 
to revise and extend the remarks he 
made in Committee today and to include 
some tables. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article from the 
Inglewood Daily News of Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. GILLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. BROPHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances. 


1947 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 seconds. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday next immediately after the read- 
ing of the Journal I have 1 hour allotted 
me which will be used in observance of 
Polish Constitution Day. If any Mem- 
bers of Congress want to participate in 
that observance they will be welcome to 
use part of the hour. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a speaking en- 
gagement in the Dominion of Canada on 
Sunday and I doubt that I shall be back 
on Monday in time for this observance. 
I ask inanimous consent that the hour 
allotted to me be allotted the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] who will act 
in my stead. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the followirg 
privi'eged resolution (H. Res. 205, Rept. 
No. 335), which was referred to the House 
calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for consideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to 
provide for assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
and all points of order against said bill are 
hereby waived. That after general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 9 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 65-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the reading of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of the bill H. R. 2616 it shall be in 
order to take from the Speaker's table the 
bill S. 938 and to move to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of said Senate bill and 
to insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H. R. 2616. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous spe- 
cial order of the House, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

FEDERAL AID TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not heard anything said on the floor of 
this House since the Congress convened 
on January 3 about Federal aid to the 
public schools of this Nation. 

All over the country we are impressed 
almost daily with the need for Federal 
aid, and yet there seems to be a spirit of 
complacency and inaction among those 
in the Congress who should rise up in 
support of legislation for this important 
movement. 

I might say that the school teachers 
of America and the parent-teacher as- 
sociations have long been the principal 
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factor in molding favorable public opin- 
ion on this subject, and it seems now 
that they will probably have to come 
into play once more in a very active way 
to remind Congress of these educational 
needs. 

It is argued by opponents of Federal 
aid that they do not approve of Govern- 
ment interference in our State school 
system. This argument is nullified by 
the fact that there are bills now pending 
in the Congress which clearly forbid 
Government interference. In fact, I 
should say that the proper construction 
upon this legislation should be unre- 
stricted Federal contribution to schools 
for the reason that it amounts to a con- 
tribution to the school system without 
any right to dictate school policies. It 
is an outright unconditional gift. 

I know that all of us realize the need 
for such a gift now to a great number of 
the States. 

In the last Congress bills substantially 
the same as are now pending in this 
Congress were under consideration, but 
for one reason or another the Seventy- 
ninth Congress adjourned without ap- 
proving a single bill on this subject. 

One of the educational committees of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress did hold 
hearings on these bills. I wish every 
person in this Nation could read the re- 
port of the committee. It is astounding 
in many respects, yet no one will dare 
challenge its truthfulness. 

A significant statement of the report 
says: 

For the country as a whole 2 percent of 
the young men registered between May and 
September 1941 could not sign their names. 
In five States from 8 to 14 percent marked 
their registration cards with an “X.” All 
five of these States were among those with 
limited educational opportunities. 

In August of 1945 the Selective Service 
System reported that 676,300 men between 
the ages of 18 and’ 37 were rejected for edu- 
cational and mental deficiencies. On the 
basis of earlier statements of Selective Serv- 
ice it can be estimated that at least 300,000 
of these were rejected solely for educational 
deficiencies. Among the remainder the prin- 
cipal cause for rejection was educational de- 
ficiency but it was accompanied by other dis- 
qualifying defects. Thus in the hour of the 
Nation’s greatest need there was an equiva- 
lent of 20 combat divisions unable to serve 
because of illiteracy and other educational 
deficiencies, General Marshall’s report shows 
that we used 22 combat divisions in the 
South Pacific operations. 


It will be further observed that as high 
as 22 percent were rejected in some States 
by the selective service because of edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

Are these facts alqne not sufficient to 
demand action now in behalf of proper 
educational legislation? 

It is argued by some that the cost of 
Federal aid is so great that we cannot 
afford it at the present time. I take 
issue with this holding. 

One of the bills provides for an initial 
appropriation of $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, $200,- 
000,000; for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, the sum of $250,000,000. It will 
be noted, therefore, that beginning in 
1950 an annual appropriation thereafter 
will be made by the Congress in the sum 
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of $250,000,000, to be apportioned among 
the States according to wealth and num- 
ber of school students. 

In terms of appropriations for many 
things of no greater import, these figures 
are comparatively small. 

This country has contributed more 
than $3,345,000,000 to foreign relief, 
of which $2,700,000,000 was given to 
UNRRA. Of this vast sum, practically 
every suffering nation on earth received 
a substantial portion. This included 
nearly $500,000,000 in goods of various 
kinds, including food and medical sup- 
plies to Yugoslavia, some of which was 
actually delivered there after American 
soldiers were shot down on the flimsy 
pretense or excuse that they had veered 
from their course and were trespassing 
upon the sovereignty of the country 
America spilled her blood to save. 

Another $500,000,000 went to Russia in 
like goods, some of which may have gone 
to sustain the Russian Army that now 
poses a threat to world freedom and is 
directly responsible for billions of dollars 
of expenditure of American money in 
the present, as well as the past succeed- 
ing appropriation bill. 

Were it not for this Communist Army, 
that is, the Red Army of Russia, there 
would be enough unused money in the 
present appropriation bill as requested 
by the President to give Federal aid to 
public schools in an amount exceeding 
$5,000,000.000. 

Were it not for the influences and dan- 
ger of this communistie element outside 
the Russian borders, America could give 
more than $1,000,000,000 to our public 
school system without increasing appro- 
priations. 

The country that maintains this dan- 
ger has ever since VE-day been engaged 
in stripping Europe of its valuables in 
the name of reparations. Russia has 
taken machinery, guns, ammunition, 
tools of war of all kinds, food, clothing, 
and every type of human necessity back 
to her native land. She has retained a 
number of ships, the property of the 
United States, and declined until recent- 
ly to negotiate with respect to a return 
of them. She owes this country approx- 
imately $12,000,000,000 in lend-lease and 
does not have the slightest conception of 
paying one cent of it. 

Russia’s policy has broken the last eco- 
nomic straw of the British Empire and 
we find England today almost prostrate 
and at the mercy of this enemy of free- 
dom. 

Our President has called on this Con- 
gress to appropriate $400,000,000 for one 
purpose only—to save a comparatively 
small nation from being engulfed in 
communism. 

I understand another $500,000,000 will 
be requested for Korea for the same 
purpose. 

In addition to these expenditures, we 
have already loaned England and France 
billions of dollars and have spent untold 
millions in every corner of the earth, 
not alone to save the world from starva- 
tion but to save it from communism. 

After considering all these facts, when 
I am told that the present Congress can- 
not afford to appropriate money for Fed- 
eral aid to public schools, I am reminded 
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of the sailor’s words, “Water, water 
everywhere, but not a drop to drink.” 

It seems that we have money for every 
purpose except to build up our school 
system and educate the youth of 
America. Just recently I listened to a 
very interesting argument on the floor of 
this House, where some of the most in- 
fluential Representatives of the majority 
party argued that we could not afford to 
appropriate money for the Federal 
school-lunch program. 

We are economizing at the expense of 
the health and education of the school 
children of America. 

I believe in the principles of charity. 
I am proud of the fact that my country 
has given substantial] aid to the starving 
people of the world. No nation, nor any 
race of people, can say that America is 
lacking in the spirit of charity. How- 
ever, I argue that it is unfair to our own 
home folk, to our children and to our 
needy when we say that we must send all 
these billions to other lands and yet are 
not in position to spend a few million 
dollars to stop the expansion of commu- 
nism right here in our own land. I take 
the position that while it is well to be 
charitable, an even greater virtue re- 
quires that we must be just before we are 
charitable. It is not just to deny to our 
own people the greatest need in America 
today, the education of our youth, on 
the excuse that we must spend our money 
abroad. 

All over this country of ours the schoo] 
teachers, whom most of us know as the 
classroom teachers of America, have 
been required to take a most embarrass- 
ing position in order to be reasonably 
compensated for services rendered as a 
teacher. For the first time in my recol- 
lection I heard that teachers were on 
strike for better pay. I know this must 
have been a bitter pill to every one of 
them. I know that they would not have 
gone on strike had there been any other 
way to have brought to bear upon the 
proper Officials the circumstances under 
which they labored. They are the poor- 
est paid class of people in the United 
States when considered in the light of 
public requirements. 

In the light of these requirements and 
the small salaries received it is interest- 
ing to observe that the school teachers 
paid into the Treasury approximately 
$200,000,000 in Federal income tax last 
year. Actually they did not have one 
single dollar to spare, yet they made 
these payments without complaint and 
in keeping with their usual spirit of pa- 
triotism. However, I think the time has 
come when they are entitled to be heard 
on their complaints. Their appeals are 
not alone for themselves but for your 
children and mine and for all America. 
I hope they will not go unheard and un- 
heeded by this Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. EBERHARTER (at the request of 
Mr. BUCHANAN) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 
Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 


on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 1, 1947, pre- 
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sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R. 2849. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, May 5, 1947, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


637. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary, Warrior River Ter- 
minal Company, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 234); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments and ordered to be printed. 

638, A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of United States Spruce Produc- 
tion Corporation for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946, and for the period July 1, 1946, 
to December 12, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 235); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments and ordered to be printed. 

639. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to repeal that part of section 3 of the act 
of June 24, 1926 (44 Stat. 767), as amended, 
relating to the percentage, in time of peace, 
of enlisted personnel employed in aviation 
tactical units of the Navy and Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

640. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to authorize the conversions of certain 
naval vessels; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

641. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the training of officers for the naval 
service, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 13, 1946; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

642. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

643. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to transfer jurisdiction of certain 
lands comprising a portion of Acadia National 
Park, Maine, from the Department of the 
Interior to the Department of the Navy, and 
for other purposes; -to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

644. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, United States, transmitting a report on 
the audit of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

645, A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting 
the quarterly report of the United States 
Maritime Commission on the activities and 
transactions of the Commission under the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1947, through March 31, 1947; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 
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646. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 involving a decrease of $20,750,000 for 
War Assets Administration (H. Doc. No. 236); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WOLVERTON: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Senate Joint 
Resolution 102. Joint resolution to permit 
United States common communications car- 
riers to accord free communication privileges 
to official participants in the world telecom- 
munications conference to be held in the 
United States in 1947; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 334). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 205. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) 
to provide for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key; without amendment (Rept. No. 335). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADLEY of California: 

H. R.3301. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of conservators, receivers, and 
other fiduciary officers to take charge of the 
affairs of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3302. A bill to reestablish the original 
eleventh and twelfth Federal home-loan 
bank districts and to reestablish the original 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles and 
the original Federal Home Loan Bank of Port- 
land; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 3303. A bill to stimulate volunteer en- 
listments in the Regular Military Establish- 
ment of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 3304. A bill to amend Public Law 537, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved May 2, 
1942; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOSSETT: 

H. R. 3305. A bill to make eligible for nat- 
uralization Japanese persons and persons of 
Japanese descent who are residing in the 
United States and whose sons died while 
serving in the armed forces of the United 
States during World War II; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: 

H. R. 3306. A bill to provide additional com- 
pensation for employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 3307. A bill to establish a Federal 
Traffic Bureau, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RAMEY: 

H. R. 3308. A bill to increase the minimum 
allowance payable for rehabilitation in serv- 
ice-connected cases; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 3309. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Public 
Lands, 
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By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. J. Res. 187. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing that neither Congress nor 
any of the several States shall aid any edu- 
cational institution wholly or in part under 
sectarian control, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, of a me- 
morial to the dead of the First Infantry Di- 
vision, United States forces, World War II; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of California: 

H. Res. 203. Resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to remove from office John H. Fahey, 
Commissioner, Federal Home Loan Bank Ad- 
ministration, and Harold Lee, Governor, Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. Res. 204. Resolution to authorize the 
United States Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate the differences in costs under section 336 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 on sponges; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the legis- 
lature of Guam, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States re- 
questing United States citizenship for cer- 
tain citizens of Guam and the enactment of 
an organic law for the government of the 
island; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to lasting world peace; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
create the Petrified Forest National Park; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
support certain legislation beneficial to vet- 
erans and others; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. BRAMBLETT introduced a bill (H. R. 
3310) for the relief of Max Schlederer, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


425. By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: Petition of 
56 citizens of Athens County, Ohio, urging 
favorable consideration and support of S. 265, 
a bill to prevent the interstate transmission 
of advertising of all alcoholic beverages and 
the broadcasting of such advertising by 
means of radio, and to support any other 
bills of a similar character; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

426. Also, petition signed by 29 employees 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and the New York 
Central “allroads, requesting that the House 
of Representatives vote against H. R. 2169, 
H. R. 2310, and S. 670; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

427. By Mr. JONES of Washington: Peti- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Wash- 
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ington, memorlalizing the President and the 
Congress of the United States to set aside 
forever certain tracts within the present 
boundaries of Vancouver Barracks, Wash., as 
a national monument under direction of 
the National Park Service, and to appropriate 
adequate funds for the immediate acquisi- 
tion, research, and construction of buildings 
reproduced in detailed dimension and exact- 
ness to those previously constituting old Fort 
Vancouver; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

428. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of approx- 
imately 450 railroad employees, urging cer- 
tain amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

429. Also, petition of Lt. Robert P. Grover 
Post, No. 377, Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, Jersey City, N. J., per- 

to the Palestine situation; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

430. Also, petition of New Jersey State 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, Inc., 
endorsing and urging the enactment of H. R. 
1613; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

431. Ey the SPEAKER: Fetition of C. H. R. 
Hovde, M. D., petitioning consideration of 
his resolution with reference to change of 
Government policy and redress of grievances; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

432. Also, petition of Josef and Eugenie 
Geiger, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to Nation-wide 
passive defense against atom bombing and 
germ warfare; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


SENATE 
Monpay, May 5, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Tne Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, facing the activi- 
ties and the opportunities of another 
week, may we be eager and not reluctant. 
Keep us ever alert to the need for change, 
and open as channels for divine power. 
Help us to keep keen the edges of our 
minds, to keep our thinking straight and 
true. Give us the will to keep our pas- 
sions in control and the common sense 
to keep our bodies fit and healthy, that 
we may be able to do what Thou hast 
called us to do. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 2, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3245) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
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certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hawkes O'Conor 
Baldwin Hayden O'Daniel 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hill Overton 
Brewster Hoey Pepper 

Holland 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 

Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 

re Saltonstall 

Capehart Knowland Smith 
Capper Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tobey 

McKellar Tydings 
Ecton McMahon Umstead 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Malone Watkins 
Flanders Maybank 
Pulbright Millikin Wiley 

Moore Wiliams 
Green Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 
Hatch Myers 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Buck], and the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Martin] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-nine Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON FAIR EMPLOY- 
MENT PRACTICE BILL 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, an- 
nouncement is hereby made that the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, which consists of 
Senators SMITH, Ives, Murray, ELLENDER, 
and myself, of which subcommittee I am 
chairman, and which is to consider Sen- 
ate bill 984, will begin open public hear- 
ings with respect to the bill on Wednes- 
day, June 11, 1947, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 
The hearings are scheduled to be held 
in the office of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, old Military Affairs 
Committee room, in the Capitol. It is 
hoped that the hearings may be com- 
pleted in a period of 6 days, consisting of 
June 11, 12, 13, 18, 19, and 20. 

Senate bill 984 is entitled “A bill to pro- 
hibit discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, religion, color, national 
origin, or ancestry.” It is the desire of 
the subcommittee to hear both sides rela- 
tive to the bill. Anyone desiring to sug- 
gest the name of any person to appear 
before the subcommittee should com- 
municate with Mr. Philip R. Rodgers, 
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clerk of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, several 
Senators have asked when the next call 
of the calendar for the consideration of 
noncontroversial bills would be had. I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate reconvenes tomorrow at 11 
o’clock a, m. it proceed with the call of 
the Legislative Calendar for the con- 
sideration of bills to which there is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR DEPARTMENT OF State (S. Doc. 
No. 50) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed provision pertaining to an appro- 
priation for the Department of State in the 
form of an amendment to the Budget, 
fiscal year 1948 (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, OFFICE OF SELECTIVE 
Service Recorps (S. Doc. No. 48) 


Acommunication from the Pregident of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Office of 
Selective Service Records amounting to 
$5,103,000, fiscal year 1947 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO EXISTING 
APPROPRIATION FOR OFFICE OF DEFENSE 
‘TRANSPORTATION (S. Doc. No. 49) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
pose provision pertaining to an existing ap- 
propriation for the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, fiscal year 1947 (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, anc ordered to be printed. 


CLARIFICATION OF CERTAIN CUSTOMS Laws 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to clarify the customs laws relat- 
ing to the customs supervision of lading and 
unlading of carriers, the furnishing of cus- 
toms services outside regular business hours, 
and the extra compensation payable to cus- 
toms employees for overtime services, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 

Report oF ATTORNEY GENERAL 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the fifteenth report 
of the Attorney General covering the period 
from December 31, 1946, through April 30, 
1947 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PANAMA RAILROAD PENSION FUND 


A letter from the president of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to transfer the 
Panama Railroad Pension Fund to the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 


With- 
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AUDIT Report OF UNITED STATES SPRUCE 
PRODUCTION CORPORATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the audit report of United States Spruce 
Production Corporation (in liquidation) for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, and for 
the period July 1 to December 12, 1946 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 


Report oF UNITED STATES MARITIME 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, the quarterly report of that 
commission on its activities and transactions 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
from January 1 through March 31, 1947 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting pursuant to law, a list of 


papers and documents on the files of several 


departments and agencies of the Government 
which are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or histori- 
cal interest, and requesting action looking 
to their disposition (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to a Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAVEZ 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION FROM 
MRS. FRED NORMAN AND FAMILY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
Mrs. Fred Norman and family, of Ray- 
mond, Wash., acknowledging receipt of 
expression of sympathy on the part of 
the Senate on the death of the late 
Representative Fred Norman of the State 
of Washington, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 9 

“Joint resolution to memorialize Congress 

concerning appropriations for forest con- 

servation 

“Whereas the forest resources of California 
are of inestimable value to the growth of 
the State; and 

“Whereas extensive areas of forest land 
important for the continuous production of 
timber, forage, water, and wildlife are lo- 
cated within the national forests; and 

“Whereas these national forests are also im- 
portant for the opportunities they afford for 
healthful sports and outdoor recreation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress to provide ample appropriations for the 
adequate protection and full development of 
the resources in these public forests of Cali- 
fornia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copics 
of this resolution to the President of the 
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United States, to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate in the Congress of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
senatives in the Congress of the United States, 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Director of the Budget 
and the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 29 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to relieve the State of California's 
taxation problem created by the presence 
in the State of vast amounts of feder- 
ally owned tax-exempt real property 


“Whereas the fiscal problems of the State 
of California, and its political subdivisions, 
are vitally affected by the vast amount of 
federally owned tax-exempt real property lo- 
cated in the State; and 

“Whereas this fiscal problem arises from 
the following facts: 

“California has experienced population in- 
creases in the last two decades which have 
literally transformed the State. In addition, 
during the war years the migration of popu- 
ulation to California, which is largely re- 
maining in the State, has been enormous. 

“This population growth and the accom- 
panying industrialization and general de- 
velopment of business activities in the State 
has resulted in increased burdens in pro- 
viding protection of persons and property, 
in the maintenance, construction, and im- 
provement of streets, roads, and highways, 
in the provision and maintenance of parks, 
playgrounds, and recreational facilities 

“During the war years when the expand- 
ing population brought large increases in 
the demands upon the services of many de- 
partments, there were other services which 
could not be maintained at a level similar 
to that established in the years prior to war. 
Nor could the demands from large parts of 
the electorate to expand government services 
be met. 

“There is imperative need to provide the 
deferred maintenance, to provide the de- 
ferred capital improvements, to provide ex- 
panded government service. Major expendi- 
tures must be made for sewage disposal, 
street and highway construction, expansion 
of office and agency facilities, purchase of 
new equipment, and for a variety of other 
capital improvements. 

“The revenue sources have not increased 
in proportion to the increase in expenditures. 
The principal reliance for funds, especially 
by the State’s political subdivisions which 
bear a large share of such expenditures, is 
upon the general property tax. The yield 
of property tax depends upon assessed val- 
uation of property, and upon the tax rates. 
Tax rates have already reached such very 
high levels as to be a burden on taxable 
property. In attempting to adjust assessed 
valuation of real property, the problem of 
tax-exempt real property becomes acute. 
The federally owned tax-exempt real prop- 
erty located in the State of California is 
estimated to be of the assessed value of $319,- 
000,000. This so seriously affects the prop- 
erty-tax base as to require adjustment: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to take such action as is necessary: (a) 
To dispose immediately of all real property 
located in the State of California not essen- 
tial to the conduct of permanent and estab- 
lished functions of the Federal Government 
so that said property can be returned to 
State and local taxation; (b) to refrain from 
the acquisition of additional real property 
in the State of California not essential to 
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the conduct of permanent and established 
functions of the Federal Government; (c) to 
reimburse the State for the loss of tax rev- 
enue on property owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an amount equivalent to that 
which would be derived were the property 
subject to State and local taxation; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to send copies of 
this resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each of the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from California in 
the Congress of the United States, and that 
the Senators and Congressmen from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States 
are respectfully requested to urge such ac- 
tion.” < 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 31 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and Congress to enact S. 172, 
providing for the creation of a commission 
to consider claims that released prisoners 
of war may have against the Japanese 
Government 
“Whereas the plight of thousands of 

former prisoners of war, their widows and 

families present a grave problem challenging 
the response of all the people of the United 

States. 

“whereas this group of former prisoners of 
war, were subject to inhuman treatment, all 
their property confiscated, they were sepa- 
rated from their families, and in many cases 
were stricken with incurable diseases. No 
agency bas been created to consider their 
just claims t the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and it is imperative such an agency 
or commission be created to give relief to 
this group. 

“Whereas to meet this problem there is 
now pending before Congress S. 172. This 
bill provides for the creation of a commis- 
sion to consider the claims which former 
prisoners of war may have against the 
Japanese Government, 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature hereby endorses S. 172, and re- 
spectfully memorlalizes Congress to enact 
this meritorious measure at as early a date 
as possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 43 

“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to investigate the freight-car 
shortage 
“Whereas there exists today in the West- 

ern States a serious shortage of railroad 

freight cars—a condition which has existed 

since the close of hostilities in World War II, 

and which is creating a disastrous indus- 

trial situation and imperiling western post- 
war economy; and 

“Whereas this serious and threatening 
situation has been well known to the re- 
sponsible interests, the American Associa- 
tion of Railroads and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission who, despite the pleas 
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of industry, the press and the people, have 
wholly failed to remedy the matter; and 

“Whereas Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion figures indicate that there no longer 
exists any legitimate argument or circum- 
stance for a shortage of freight cars; and 

“Whereas the damaging conditions which 
are threatening the progress of industry in 
the several Western States should be elimi- 
nated at the earliest practicable moment by 
effective legislation or such other measures 
as will insure an even and equitable freight- 
car distribution of quantity sufficient to en- 
courage and permit maximum production 
and full development of our vast natural 
resources and the progress of economy: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to make an immediate 
investigation of ‘conditions causing or con- 
tributing to the present shortage of freight 
cats in the Western States, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary to insure ade- 
quate and permanent relief; and be it fur- 
ther 


“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 30 


“Joint resolution relative to remains of 


Americans fighting with Allied forces killed 

in action in World War II 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has enacted legislation which provides for 
the return for reinterment in this country, 
upon the request of the next of kin, of the 
remains of Americans serving in the armed 
forces of the United States killed in action in 
World War II and interred in foreign coun- 
tries; and 

“Whereas there were killed in action in 
World War II many Americans who prior to 
the entry of the United States into the war, 
voluntarily enlisted in the fighting forces of 
powers allied with the United States, and 
whose remains are now interred in foreign 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress and President of the United States 
are hereby 
such legislation as will permit, upon t^e re- 
quest of the next of kin, the return to the 
United States and the reinterment of the 
remains of American volunteers who lost 
their lives while serving in the armed forces 
of powers allied with the United States in 
World War II; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, to the President pro tempore 
of the United States Senate, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 32 

“Joint resolution relating to memorializing 

Congress and the President to retain the 

identity of the Marine Corps in any unifi- 

cation of the armed forces 

“Whereas there is now pending before Con- 
gress the administration's plan for the uni- 
fication of the armed forces of the United 
States—the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, under one heat or department; and 


urged and memorialized to enact’ 
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“Whereas this plan if carried into effect 
without due provision being made for its re- 
tention may eliminate or destroy the identity 
of the United States Marine Corps, those 
gallant soldiers of the sea who have been the 
advance guard, the intervening force, the 
landing party, the first to fight in every war 
in which the United States has been en- 
gaged from the year 1775, when, contem- 
poraneously with the birth of the Nation, the 
Marine Corps, as we now know it, was born, 
on down to the recent World War II, where 
with modern equipment, its amphibious 
landings of scouting and combat forces, its 
tanks, flame throwers and its air squadrons, 
have brought new glories to American arms 
on scores of battlefields all ove. the earth and 
particularly in the islands of the Pacific; and 

“Whereas to absorb the marines into any 
general military force which would destroy 
their identity or disrupt the separate organi- 
zation under which heretofore they have al- 
ways trained and fought would tend to de- 
stroy their morale—their esprit de corps, 
and render them less valuable and effective 
in attaining their objectives in the future: 
Now, therefore, b- it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully urges and memorializes the President 
and the Congress of the United States, in any 
unification program for the a med forces of 
the Nation which may be put into effect, that 
the identity and present tables of organiza- 
tion of the Marine Corps be retained, to the 
end that its manifold usefulness may be in- 
sured and preserved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to eacu Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 20 
“To the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress Assembled, 
to the Secretary of State, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and to the Delegate 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
5 of Alaska, respectfully represents 

at: 

“Whereas the United States Army for mili- 
tary purposes recently constructed a road 
from Haines, Alaska, to connect with the 
Alaska Highway at a place called Dezadeash 
to Yukon Territory, Canada; and 

“Whereas this road going in a northwest- _ 
erly direction from Haines traverses approx- 
imately 42 miles of American territory—a 
part of the Territory of Alaska—and then 
passes through northern British Columbia 
and southern Yukon Territory to the main 
United States-Canadian boundary on the 
one hundred and forty-first meridian; and 

“Whereas the area through which this 
route pasees in British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory and lying southerly and southwest- 
erly therefrom is virtually unpopulated and 
is not known to be of any special or con- 
siderable value r importance; and 

“Whereas the Dominion of Canada and 
Alaska now embrace hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of similar terrain of which 
practically no use is being made; and 

“Whereas the Canadian Government to 
the present moment has not made any com- 
mitment as to the maintenance of any part 
of the highway lying in Canada; and 

“Whereas, it is deemed desirable that the 
entire length of the road between Haines 
and the main United States-Canadian 
boundary lying on the one hundred and 
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forty-first meridian should be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the United States in 
order that there might be direct communi- 
cation between the people of the United 
States and people residing in the Territory 
of Alaska; and 

“Whereas it has been suggested that a 
transfer might be effected between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Canada 
so as to give the Canadian Government 
ample compensation for that part of their 
land which we desire, either in cash or by 
conveyance to Canada of a tract of land of 
approximately the same area iying north of 
66 degrees north latitude and east of the 
one hundred and forty-fourth meridian. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, does 
respectfully pray that negotiations be en- 
tered into immediately with the Canadian 
Government for the exchange, sale, lease, or 
transfer of so much of the territory lying in 
British Columbia and the Yukon Territory 
as may be necessary in order that the whole 
road for its entire length might be brought 
under the jurisdiction of the Government of 
the United States. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House Joint Memorial 23 


“To the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, the Dele- 
gate from Alaska and the Secretary of 
the Interior: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska in eighteenth session 
assembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas the Territory is undergoing ex- 
pansion of population and is on the verge 
of the greatest development in its history, 
which is compatible with the interest of the 
Federal Government in seeing Alaska be- 
come a strong buffer State; and 

“Whereas pursuant to the recent request 
of the people of Alaska by a referendum vote 
of three to two in favor of statehood for 
Alaska, Congress is presently considering 
enactment of appropriate legislation for that 
purpose: and 

“Whereas extra financing to ‘mplement 
development programs and provide capital 
for the new State in establishment of State 
institutions would be to the advantage of 
all concerned, including the Nation as a 
whole; and 

“Whereas it has long been the custom to 
refund to Porto Rico internal revenues de- 
rived from that possession, without similar 
consideration for Alaska, although Alaskans 
have likewise long paid Federal taxes with- 
out voting representation: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Alaska Legislature in eighteenth session 
assembled, respectfully petitions Congress to 
favorably consider both the advisability and 
equity of refunding 50 percent of the income 
taxes paid directly to the Federal Govern- 
ment by Alaskan taxpayers, which would 
amount to over $5,000,000 per year, and to 
enact appropriate legislation for that pur- 
pose. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands: 


“House Joint Memorial 33 
“To the Secretary of the Interior, the Con- 
gress of the United States, and the Dele- 
gate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in eighteenth session 
assembled, respectfully submits: 

“Whereas the present existing laws pro- 
hibit the white race to own reindeer in 
Alaska; and ; 

“Whereas, the reindeer herds are fast be- 
coming depleted and unless immediate and 
appropriate steps are taken the industry will 
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soon become extinct; citing such instances 
in the second judiciary division of Alaska 
as Unalakleet, Shaktoolik, Elim, Koyuk, 
Mountain Village, White Mountain, Council, 
and Nome where large herds once existed, 
but are now nonexistent; and 

“Whereas, this industry is vitally necessary 
to Alaska and especially the second judiciary 
division; and 

“Whereas many of the white race have ex- 
pressed a desire in this industry; and 

“Whereas it will encourage veterans to 
participate in this worthwhile venture: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully prays that immediate steps be 
taken to repeal existing laws whereby whites 
are restricted from owning reindeer in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

Petitions of the members of the Sarasota 
Townsend Club, No. 1, and the Orlando 
Townsend Club, No. 2, both in the State of 
Florida, praying for the enactment of the 
so called Townsend plan to provide old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Joseph and Eugenie Geiger, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., relating to a Federal 
building program in the interest of national 
defense and safety, and to protect the civil- 
ian population against atom bombing and 
germ warfare; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: 

“Houce Resolution 57 

“Whereas the use of live decoys while hunt- 
ing; ducks is now prohibited by act of Con- 
gress; and 

“Whereas this situation is quite satisfac- 
tory in the Northern and Southern States 
where ducks are so numerous that hunters 
car easily bag their limits without using live 
decoys; and 

“Whereas the ducks which arrive in Illinois 
and the other Central States are so gun-shy 
anc blind-shy that it is impossible to enjoy 
the sport of duck hunting when live decoys 
are prohibited; and 

“Whereas, according to a recent survey at 
the beginning of the season, ducks are very 
tame in the Northern States, and in the 
Southern States are often destroyed by many 
methods to save the crops; and though the 
game authorities of the Northern and South- 
ern States have and would oppose any legis- 
lation that would permit the use of live 
decoys in their own areas, they are quite 
willing to support any bills that would per- 
mit the use of such decoys in the Central or 
migratory States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-fijth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, That we request Congress to 
enact legislation that will zone the United 
States, the same as the State of Illinois is 
zoned, namely, northern, central, and south- 
ern zones, and to permit the use of at least 
six live decoys to each blind in the central 
zone, or migratory States, while continuing 
the present prohibition in the northern and 
southern zones; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, to the President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, to the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the United States Department 
of the Interior, and to each Member of Con- 
gress from the State of Illinois. 

“Adopted by the house, April 28, 1947.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois, identical with the foregoing, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


May 5 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a letter from Mrs. M. M. Ward, 
president of the New Mexico WCTU. 
With Mrs. Ward’s letter was enclosed a 
petition regarding the Capper bill, S. 265, 
to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and the broadcasting of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising over the 
radio, bearing 200 signatures, with ad- 
dresses. The original petition has al- 
ready been referred to the proper com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mrs. Ward's letter, together with a copy 
of the petition, be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
together with a copy of the petition, was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

APRIL 28, 1947. 
Hon. Senator HATCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D, C.: 

Please find a petition in regard to the 
Capper bill, S. 265. You will find around 200 
signatures and addresses. 

Please have this petition recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mrs. M. M. Warp, 
President of WCTU at Alamogordo, 
N. Mez.; also New Mexico Secre- 
tary of WCTU. 


To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of S. 265, 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio. The 
most pernicious effect of this advertising is 
the constant invitation and enticement to 
drink. The American people spent $7,770,- 
000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1946 as 
compared with $3,700,000,000 in 1942, Dur- 
ing the same period there was a correspond- 
ing increase each year in crime. There is 
every reason why this expenditure should not 
be increased, but decreased. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTIS- 
ING—PETITION 


Mr. CAPPER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference a petition signed by 340 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
urging favorable action on my anti- 
liquor-advertising bill, S. 265. The peti- 
tion reads as follows: 

To Our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress: 

We respectfully request that you use your 
influence and vote for the passage of S. 265, 
a bill to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and the broadcasting of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio. The 
most pernicious effect of this advertising is 
the constant invitation and enticement “to 
drink. The American people spent $7,770,- 
000,000 for alcoholic beverages in 1946, as 
compared with $3,700,000,000 in 1942. Dur- 
ing the same period there was a correspond- 
ing increase each year in crime. There is 
every reason why this expenditure should 
not be increased, but decreased. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


r 


1947 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: l 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
Civil Service: 

8.125. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 


80 as tò extend the benefits of such act to - 


the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with performance of their duties as 
such reporters; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 152). 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

H. J. Res. 163. Joint resolution providing 
tor relief assistance to the people of countries 
devastated by war; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 153). 


NEWSPRINT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION— 
MINOPITY VIEWS (PT. 2 OF S. REPT. 
No. 150) 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the minority 
views of himself and Mr. Taytor’s as 
members of the Special. Committee To 
Study Problems of American Small Busi- 
ness, on the subject of newsprint supply 
and distribution, which were ordered to 
be printed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1223. A bill for the relief of Clarence S. 

Osika; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1224. A bill to amend the Federal Tort 
Claims Act; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1225. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1226. A bill to amend the Judicial Code 
in respect to the original furisdiction of the 
district courts of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1227. A bill to amend the act of July 6, 
1945, relating to the compensation of postal 


employees; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 
By Mr. McGRATH (for himself and 
Mr. GREEN) : 


S. 1228. A bill to permit the Administra- 
tor of the National Housing Agency to sell 
war h project Tonomy Hill (RI- 
37013) to the city of Newport or to the hous- 
ing authority of the City of Newport, R. I.; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Utah (for himself, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. 


AIKEN): 

8.1229. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Security Administrator to assist the States 
in the development of community programs 
for the people of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(Mr. MAYBANK introduced Senate bill 
1230, to amend sections 2 (a) and 603 (a) of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and appears under a 

separate heading.) 

(Mr. KEM introduced Senate bill 1231, 
authorizing and directing the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, to determine the fair 
market value of the Fidelity Building in 
Kansas City, Mo., to receive bids for the 
purchase thereof, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 
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By Mr. IVES (by request): 

S. 1232. A bill to raise the ceilings on 
Wages and allowances payable to veterans 
undergoing training on the job, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Š By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1233. A bill for the relie: of Basir Bin 
Kadis; and 

S. 1234. A bill for the relief of Dasoeki 
Soerachman; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BALL: 

S. 1235. A bill for the relief of Merchants 
Motor Freight; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

S. J. Res. 110. Joint resolution to provide 
for the relocation of the McMillan Fountain 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend sec- 
tions 2 (a) and 603 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended. I request 
that the bill, together with a statement 
by Raymond M. Foley, National Housing 
Administrator and Federal Housing 
Commissioner, in support of the bill, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and without 
objection, the bill together with the state- 
ment presented by the Senator from 
South Carolina will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1230) to amend sections 2 (a) and 603 
(a) of the National Housing Act, as 
amended, introduced by Mr. MAYBANK, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2 ( of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking out in the first 
sentence the following: “and prior to July 
1, 1947.” 

Sec. 2. Section 603 (a) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out of the second proviso “June 
30, 1947” in each place where it appears, and 
inserting in Heu thereof “January 31, 1948.” 


The statement presented by Mr. May- 
BANK was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND M. FOLEY, NATIONAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATOR AND FEDERAL HOUS- 
ING COMMISSIONER, IN SUPPORT OF A BILL 
TO EXTEND THE AUTHORITY TO INSURE MORT- 
GAGES UNDER TITLE VI OF THE NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING ACT FROM JUNE 30, 1947, TO JANUARY 
31, 1948 
It may be recalled that in May of last year 

the Congress, recognizing the difficulties of 

securing in a period of high construction 
costs the large volume of housing so urgently 
needed under the veterans’ emergency hous- 
ing program, extended the authority to in- 
sure mortgages under title VI of the National 

Housing Act until June 30, 1947. For this 

purpose, an immediate authorization of $1,- 

000,000,000 mortgage insurance was made 

available, with authority granted to the 

President to make available an additional 

$1,000,000,000. The President made an ad- 

ditional $1,000,000,000 mortgage insurance 
available in December of last year, indicat- 
ing that it would be used primarily for the 
financing of rental housing. 

The emphasis this year is on rental hous- 
ing for veterans, and I have every confidence 
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that we will be able to achieve much progress 
in our effort to stimulate its production in 
greater volume. The volume of rental units 
for which applications were received under 
section 608 of title VI during January and 
February alone equaled the volume received 
during the entire 7 months of 1946 in which 
the veterans’ emergency housing program 
was in operation. At the end of February 
we had committed or had in process of ex- 
amination under the title VI program, mort- 
gages involving approximately 101,000 units 
for a dollar-mortgage amount of $632,000,000. 
Of the 101,000 new dwelling units, 22,200 
were in large-rental projects under section 
608; 9,500 in two-, three-, or four-family 
dwellings and 69.300 in single-family homes 
under section 608. While some of the single- 
family dwellings will undoubtedly be avail- 
able for rent, the units in the rental projects, 
plus those consisting of two-, three-, and 
four-family structures, represent about one- 
third of the total. 

There are prospects of declining cost levels 
in 1947, due largely to a more adequate vol- 
ume of building materials, with resulting 
greater efficiency and reduced building time. 
The Federal Housing Administration has 
taken policy and procedural steps to make 
its rental-housing procedure more practicable 
and feasible, and to give the developers of 
rental-housing projects every aid that is per- 
missible in the terms and spirit of the pres- 
ent law. The interest manifested, both with- 
in and without industry, has been so great 
that the Federal Housing Commissioner is 
allocating the second billion dollars of mort- 
gage insurance authorization exclusively to 
such rental housing. 

Necessarily, this means there is a great 
deal of work to be done in planning, submit- 
ting, and processing rental applications. In 
order that 1t may be done in an orderly fash- 
ion by industry and Government, and may 
be spread over the year so that neither the 
supply of building materials nor costs will 
be affected by an undue concentration of 
starts in any brief period, it is recommended 
that the present authorization to insure 
mortgages under title VI of the National 
Housing Act be extended from the present 
expiration date of June 30, 1947, to January 
31, 1948. In my judgment early action upon 
the requested extension is necessary in order 
to secure the benefits anticipated. 

It is our hope that a resumption of nor- 
mal mortgage insurance operations under 
title II, with its requirement of economic 
soundness, may become feasible by the end 
of this year but since the Congress would 
presumably not be in session during the 
latter part of 1947, it is felt desirable that the 
extension be granted to January 31, 1948. If 
a further extension should then appear to be 
desirable, the matter could at that time be 


“reexamined by the Congress in the light of 


conditions then prevailing. 

A draft of a bill to accomplish this purpose 
is enclosed and I am informed by the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to its submission. 


Respectfully submitted. 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 
Administrator. 


FIDELITY BUILDING IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the housing 
problem is one of the most difficult and 
baffling facing the country today. It is 
particularly distressing that veterans 
who have returned from serving their 
country at home and abroad are unable 
to find adequate living quarters for 
themselves and their families. Another 
phase of the general problem is the 
shortage of adequate commercial space 
for business and professional activity. 
In the city in which I live—Kansas City, 
Mo.—these two phases of the problem 
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have been, and are, the subject of care- 
ful and earnest thought by everyone who 
has the well-being of the community at 
heart. 

A recent action of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been far from helpful. A few 
months ago, the United States, through 
the Public Buildings Administration of 
the Federal Works Agency, purchased 
for cash one of Kansas City’s largest 
downtown buildings, the Fidelity Build- 
ing, at the corner of Ninth and Walnut 
Streets, standing 32 stories high and con- 
taining 234,000 square fect of office space. 
The Government is dispossessing private 
tenants as rapidly as their leases expire. 
Most of these tenants have no idea where 
to turn. The Government’s action has 
resulted in a crisis in the downtown area 
in Kansas City. 

The action of the Government is most 
surprising in view of the fact that the 
Government has, standing practically 
idle,-a building containing over a half 
million square feet of office space, of 
which only 150,000 square feet are pres- 
ently occupied. This is the Pratt and 
Whitney Building, fireproof, air-condi- 
tioned, and modern in every resect. 

How can the Government justify its 
purchase and occupancy of first-class 
downtown office space and its action in 
ejecting tenants who have no other space 
available, when the Government owns 
and maintains acres of new office space 
at the edge of town? The excuse given 
for the purchase of the Fidelity Building 
was the argument that the Federal agen- 
cies in the Kansas City area could be 
consolidated and centralized in the Fi- 
delity Building, with increased efficiency 
and at reduced cost. But the fact is 
that of the 8,000 Federal employees not 
already housed in the Post Office and 
Federal Court buildings, not more than 
2,000, or 25 percent, can be accommo- 
dated in the Fidelity Building. Upon 
examination the “consolidation” argu- 
ment blows up in thin air. 

It has now become apparent that the 
purchase of the Fidelity Building was 
ill-advised, and is a mistake that should 
be promptly rectified. With this idea in 
mind, the Honorable ALBERT L, REEVES, 
JR., Representative in Congress from my 
district, has introduced in the House a 
bill for the purpose of authorizing and 
directing the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings to determine the fair market 
value of the Fidelity Building in Kansas 
City, and to receive bids for the purchase 
thereof. 

I now ask unanimous consent to in- 
troduce for appropriate reference an 
identical bill in the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield for a 
question, I did not hear his opening state- 
ment, and I wish to ask him for what 
purpose the Federal Government pur- 
chased the building to which he has re- 
ferred? T should like to know what the 
alleged purpose was. 

Mr. KEM. The alleged purpose was to 
consolidate the Federal agencies in one 
building in the downtown area. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Mis- 
souri has said that the Government al- 
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ready owns several acres of office space, 
I believe. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; the Federal Govern- 
ment already owns a building contain- 
ing more than a half a million square 
feet of office space on the edge of the 
town. That building is fireproof, air 
conditioned, and modern in every re- 
spect. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1231) authorizing and directing the 
Commissioner of Public Buildings to de- 
termine the fair market value of the 
Fidelity Building in Kansas City, Mo., 
to recéive bids for the purchase thereof, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Kem, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


LABOR RELATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. IVES submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 1126) to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, to provide additional 
facilities for the mediation of labor dis- 
putes affecting commerce, to equalize 
legal responsibilities of labor organiza- 
tions and employers, and for other pur- 


poses, which was ordered to lie on the 


table and to be printed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 3123) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, as follows: 

: Insert on page 19, after line 4, the follow- 
ng: 

Hunter School District, Sawyer County. 
Wis.: $80,000 to implement Public Law 667, 
Seventy-ninth Corigress.” 

REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER submitted an amendment 
intended tə be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 1) to reduce individual in- 
come tax payments, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and 
ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr.. McCARRAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 637) to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILSON submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 758) to promote the national se- 
curity by providing for a National De- 
fense Establishment, which shall be ad- 
ministered by a Secretary of National 
Defense, and for a Department of the 
Army, a Department of the Navy, and a 
Department of the Air Force within the 
National Defense Establishment, and for 
the coordination of the activities of the 
National Defense Establishment with 
other departments and agencies of the 
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Government concerned with the national 
security, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION RELAT- 
ING TO FISCAL MATTERS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. TYDINGS (for himself and Mr. 
Brivces) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 61) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relating to fiscal 
matters, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


MILDRED R. JOHNSON ET AL. 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 110) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Mildred R. Johnson, widow, Jeannette J. 
Moore, sister, and John M. Johnson, brother, 
of Goldsborough M. Johnson, late an em- 
ployee of the Senate, a sum equal to 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, to be paid 
as follows: To John M. Johnson, $250, the 
remainder to be divided equally between 
Mildred R. Johnson and Jeannette J. Moore. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3245) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1947, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attendance on the Senate tomorrow by 
reason of public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the fact that during the last 
Congress a resolution presented by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] was agreed to, directing the 
Committee on Finance to make an in- 
vestigation into the subject of social 
security, including old-age pensions, and 
that so far no report has been made. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks an address delivered by William 
H. McMasters, president of the National 
Old Age Pensions, Inc., before the Boston 
Pension Group No. 1, on Sunday, April 
27, 1947, together with the article re- 
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ferred to in the address, Our Present Dis- 

honest Federal Old-Age-Pension Plan, 

by John T. Flynn, which appeared in the 

May number of the Reader’s Digest. 
There being no objection, the address 

and article were ordered to be printed in 

the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY WILLIAM H. M’'MASTERS, PRESIDENT 
OF NATIONAL OLD AGE PENSIONS, INC., BEFORE 
THE BOSTON PENSION GROUP, NO. 1, ON SUN- 
DAY, APRIL 27, 1947 
In the May issue of Reader's Digest, that 

has the largest circulation of any regular 

publication in the United States, there is a 

strong article written by John T. Flynn, the 

eminent economist. Those of us in the pen- 
sion movement, who have given serious 
thought to the set-up of the social-security 
program, will welcome the analysis that Mr. 

Flynn has given to the country. He points 

out in a dignified way the utter hoax that 

has been played on the country by this so- 
called social-security program, 

The weak voices of men like myself have 
gone unheard. But the powerful voice of 
John T. Flynn, through the sounding board 
of the Reader’s Digest, will go far and will 
certainly produce results. I would like your 
attention for a very few minutes so that I 
may indicate what may come from this chal- 
lenge of the basic weakness of the present 
Social Security Act in its old-age and sur- 
vivors' title. 

As I have told you on many occasions over 
the years and as Mr, Flynn now points out, 
in a confirmation of my ideas, the collec- 
tions from the pay rolls and the employers 
of the country have now amounted to $9,000,- 
000,000. The amount paid out to those who 
come under the provisions of the act has run 
to approximately one and one-half billions. 
There is a surplus of seven and one-half 
billions, This surplus, according to the 


Treasury Department, is a trust fund, held . 


against some future date when it might be 
needed to take care of men and women who 
will eventually retire. But, as Mr. Flynn so 
ably points out, what use is a big pile of 
United States bonds held in the Treasury of 
the United States? They are just so much 
waste paper. True, they are good for their 
face value in the open markets of the coun- 
try, but until they are sold over again they 
might just as well be used for papering the 
walls of the Treasury. In the hands of the 
Treasury they are not assets. They are not 
liabilities. They are just evidence that they 
were authorized by Congress under the So- 
cial Security Act, and the Treasury has ex- 
pended the entire market value of them 
under a system of bookkeeping that has not 
yet been questioned by the Comptroller. 

I have repeatedly called attention to the 
gigantic hoax. But it remained for John T. 
Flynn to make it an atomic bomb in the 
financial world. Members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and one or two Senators 
on the Senate Finance Committee, before 
both of which committees I have spoken on 
many occasions, have told me in confidence 
that they realized that the whole Social 
Security Act, from the financial angle, is so 
fantastic in its absurdity that they were 
afraid to call it to the attention of the coun- 
try. Now that we have hit the $250,000,- 
000,000 debt bracket, the few billions of 
worthless paper assets in the trust fund may 
not create any disturbance, if they are wiped 
out for good. I am not certain whether the 
bookkeeping experts in the Treasury are put- 
ting these bonds in the red or the black divi- 
sion. Maybe we will need another article by 
Flynn to straighten out that phase of the 
matter. Meanwhile, those citizens over 65 
years of age who require help are in dire 
straits. But money collected for them has 
been diverted to other purposes. Don't 


write your Congressman. 
heard from John T. Flynn. 


OUR PRESENT DISHONEST FEDERAL OLD-AGE- 
PENSION PLAN 


(By John T. Flynn) 

(Eprrortat Note.—In 1939 the old-age-pen- 
sion tax was due to be increased from 2 per- 
cent on workers and employers to 3 percent 
and then an additional 1 percent every 3 
years. At this point, John T. Flynn, author 
of the following article, presented in Harper’s 
magazine for February 1939 an extensive 
argument to freeze the tax at 2 percent. 
The article attracted the attention of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
then considering the subject. Mr. Flynn was 
invited to appear and present his case. After 
he had spent a full day before that commit- 
tee, opposed by the Treasury, the committee 
decided immediately after the session to 
freeze the tax, but served notice on the Pres- 
ident that it would give him an opportunity 
to approve the plan. The tax has remained 
frozen at 2 percent ever since at a saving to 
social-security taxes of $7,000,000,000 to the 
workers and employers of America. In this 
article, Mr. Flynn describes the flagrant mis- 
appropriation of most of the money that has 
thus far been collected for old-age pensions.) 

(Since the inception of the plan, $7.50 
out of each 89 paid by employees and em- 
ployers has been spent by the Government 
for other purposes. An individual guilty of 
such malfeasance would land in the peni- 
tentiary.) 

For years I have been an ardent advocate 
of public old-age pensions. I was a member 
of the rational organization that worked 
for social security. My purpose is not to 
oppose public pensions but to expose the in- 
defensible methods by which the plan is 
being rendered ridiculous. 

We have heard much of the great friendly 
state that would produce security for all. 
One form of this is the old-age pension plan. 
Now, after 10 years of the experiment, we 
find that families of the retired workers got 
an average pension last year of $6.40 a week. 

The Government has collected $9,000,000,- 
000 in taxes for old-age pensions and sur- 
vivors’ insurance. It has paid a billion and 
a half in pensions. It has borrowed and 
spent the other seven and a half billion on 
other things. 

Not only is it dishonest, it is poor admin- 
istration besides, to collect taxes under one 
guise and spend them for another purpose. 

Workers and their unions sense this in- 
adequacy and are again appealing to private 
business concerns for pensions. As a result 
over 10,000 plans for retirement benefits 
have been established by private corpora- 
tions under carefully guarded trusteeships 
that guarantee that all b-nefits go to the 
worker: 

Let us have a look at the dishonesty in 
the Federal old-age pension plan. The origi- 
nal plan proposed to lay a tax of 2 percent 
of the wage a year on employer and employee 
(1 percent each) beginning 1937; 3 percent 
in 1940; 4 percent in 1943; 5 percent in 1946; 
and 6 percent in 1949, at which point it 
would remain. However, in 1939 Congress, 
convinced that the rates were excessive, froze 
the tax at 2 percent and has repeated this 
action each year since. But unless action is 
taken, extortionately high rates will go into 
effect next year. 

Had Congress not stepped in, the Govern- 
ment would have collected $16,500,000,000 
since 1987 out of which it would have paid 
only one and a half billion in pensions. The 
Government would have collected last year in 
old-age taxes $3,000,000,000 out of which it 
would have paid only three hundred and 
twenty million in benefits. Thus 
saved the workers and employers over $7,000,- 


He has already 
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000,000 in social-security taxes by resisting 
the demand of the Executive for higher rates, 
Even at the 2-percent rate at which Congress 
has Feld the tax since 1939, the Government 
has collected nearly nine billion of which it 
h.s borrowed seven and a half billion to pay 
running expenses of the Government. In- 
stead of social security for the workers, this 
looks like political security for the politicians, 

How does the Government get away with 
this? It is done by means of a very plausible 
and tricky fiction. Here is the theory. Em- 
ployed workers who are protected by the plan 
will collect pensions after reaching 65. The 
number will be small at first, but will grow 
and in time will be so numerous that the 
highest tax of 6 percent will not pay all 
the pensions. The Government, therefore, 
should collect more than it pays out while 
the pensions are few and save the surplus. 
This cash is exchanged for United States 
bonds, and the bonds constitute the old age 
reserve fund. In time this fund may reach 
forty, fifty, or, it is estimated, even as much 
as ninety billion. The interest on the bonds 
when added to the taxes will pay all pensions, 
To the untrained mind this may seem plaus- 
ible. It was thought up by untrained minds 
and opposed by all the experts. A moment's 
reflection will show why. 

At present the old-age fund holds nearly 
eight billion in United States bonds. That 
means the Government has collected eight 
billion more than it paid out in pensions. If 
in 30 years the old-age fund should hold forty 
billion in bonds, that would mean it had 
collected forty billion more than it paid out. 
The eight-billion surplus has been appropri- 
ated by the Government in exchange for 
United States bonds and the money is gone— 
spent on ali sorts of things except pensions. 
No matter how big the fund gets, the money 
will be gone, having been spent by the Gov- 
ernment on current expenses. 

But you ask, Are these United States bonds 
not gilt-edge securities? Are not the sav- 
ings of the workers and employers thus safely 
invested? The answer is “Yes"—if the Gov- 
ernment ever plans to borrow more money in 
order to redeem these bonds. But it has no 
intention of ever paying these bonds. That 
would be contrary to the plan. The plan is 
for the old-age fund to hold the bonds for- 
ever in order to collect interest on them from 
the Government. Now, you say, Is not the 
interest on their savings a legitimate method 
of producing pension income for the workers? 
That seems plausible. But consider it a mo- 
ment and you will see it is a pure fiction. 

If I own a United States bond, then all the 
taxpayers owe me the interest, but when the 
old-age fund owns a United States bond the 
situation is different. The fund is set up for 
the benefit of the workers. It is created by 
payments from workers and employers. Now, 
if the bond belongs to this fund, before the 
Government can pay interest on it the money 
must be collected in taxes from the taxpayers. 
And the taxpayers are the workers and their 
employers. The Government will again have 
to collect taxes from workers and employers 
in order to pay the interest on the bonds in 
the old-age reserve fund. 

All this is done because, we are told, the 
number of persons drawing pensions after a 
number of years will be so great and the 
amount of money required so large that the 
highest tax of 6 percent will not produce it. 
In theory the workers and employers will pay 
a 6-percent tax, leaving a large sum still to 
be raised to meet the pension rolls. The Goy- 
ernment is supposed to supply this in the 
form of interest on the bonds. But actually 
the interest money must be collected largely 
pom the same people who pay the old-age 

es. 

To put it differently, let us suppose that in 
1970 the old-age taxes will fall a billion short 

. of paying the pension rolls. The difference 
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will be made up by the interest paid on the 
Government bonds owned by the fund. 
Therefore the pensions will all be paid (1) by 
the old-age security taxes and (2) by the in- 
terest on the bonds. The old-age security 
taxes will be paid by the employers and em- 
ployees. But the interest taxes will also be 
paid very largely by the employers and em- 
ployees. 

At present the reserve fund is nearing eight 
billion. That means the workers and em- 
ployers have been charged nearly eight bil- 
lion more for old-age pensions than they cost. 
No matter what year in the future you select 
where there is a reserve fund of twenty or 
forty or fifty billion, it will be because the 
workers and employers have been charged 
twenty or forty or fifty billion more for pen- 
sions than they cost. 

But, you will say, what about insurance 
companies? They have reserves. But an in- 
surance company does not pay policy benefits 
out of reserves. The reserves are required by 
law because an insurance company is a vol- 
untary association which the policyholders 
may quit or which may get into trouble for 
some reason. And they spread the cost of a 
bad year, such as the influenza epidemic 
of 1918. 

A man has a life-insurance policy for $10,- 
000, He pays a premium every year. The 
company uses that oremium and all other 
premiums each year to pay the death bene- 
fits which fall due that year. Insurance is 
reduced to a scientific basis. Experience in- 
forms its operators that so many people will 
die in a given year and so much insurance 
will fall due. Insurance rates are arranged 
so that the premiums collected in any year 
will cover all the death benefits that will 
normally be paid in that year. The bene- 
fits are not paid out of reserves. In the 
worst depression years premiums always cov- 
ered death and other insurance claims. And 
so in 20 years from now—in 1967—should 
that man with the $10,000 policy die, his 
widow will collect his insurance benefit— 
610,000 - hut the company will that same year 
collect in premiums from the surviving 
policyholders the money to pay it. It must 
be so. 

Our politically minded social-security op- 
erators refuse to face the one great central 
fact in this problem. The Government old- 
age security plan is merely a Government in- 
surance agency. Therefore, old-age benefits, 
like life insurance and other contingent bene- 
fits, must be paid out of the income of the 
people concerned, earned by them in the very 
year when the benefits fall due. If there are 
50,000,000 workers employed and 5,000,000 
retired, the 50,000,000 must each year, by 
their contributions, pay enough to support 
the 5,000,000 on pensions. There is no other 
way. The payments may be masked or dis- 
guised in whatever form a timid politician 
wishes to hide them. But that stern fact 
must be faced. And any honest system of 
old-age pension must be built on it. The 
Government does not provide the money. Its 
only role, like that of the insurance company, 
is to act as the agent which collects from 
the employees and employers and pays the 
benefits to those who are retired. 

In the case of old-age pensions the great 
role which the Government can play is in 
bringing all workers into it, giving it the 
permanence essential to the plan and pro- 
tecting it from disintegration by making it 
compulsory on all. 

The benefits paid now aresmall. They will 
increase as the plan grows older and pension- 
ers accumulate higher wage averages as the 
basis of pensions. Whether the pensions are 
increased or not it must always be kept in 
mind that they must be paid for by the work- 
ers and employers. There is no other way. 
Any slick scheme to fool the worker into be- 
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lieving the Government is paying any part 
of it should be swept aside. 

The Government's course is clear: 

1. The plan must be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. The taxes collected should be sum- 
cient to cover the pensions of that year and 
no more, 

2. The idea of a reserve fund greater than 
that already raised should be abandoned. 
When the present plan of the reserve fund 


was adopted the three distinguished actu- ` 


aries called in as advisers protested against 
it. In addition to the arguments against it 
already mentioned there are two others of 
grave import: (a) It is a plan to add a bil- 
lion or two every year to the national debt 
which we are supposed to reduce. (b) It 
entangles the whole social-security system 
with the fiscal difficulties of the Government 
which are bound to increase. The old-age 
plan should be kept clear of that. 

3. The present arbitrary system of increas- 
ing rates should be by law abolished without 
delay and rates for from 2 to 3 years should 
be fixed on a rigid actuarial basis. 

4. The system should be enlarged to in- 
clude all workers, save civil-service workers 
of Federal, State, and city governments al- 
ready protected by public retirement plans. 

5. Benefits should be kept as they are for 
the time being until the country arrives at a 
state of reasonable postwar stabilization. 

Finally every effort should be made to 
protect the whole system from politics—the 
politics of the politicians and the politics of 
the dreamers. We must close our ears to 
the politician in either party who uses so- 
cial security as a vote-getting racket and 
who beguiles the workingman with his tales 
about all the wonderful things the great 
benevolent state can give him. 

The state can give him nothing. It has 
nothing to give. It has no way of getting 
money save by taxing someone, including 
himself. If it hands him anything it must 
first take it from him or someone else. The 
idea that it may take it from him and give 
it to someone else does not seem to have oc- 
curred to him. Yet this is precisely what 
the old-age pension plan is doing. 


AMERICA’S PATENT SYSTEM—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR WILEY 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
America's patent system, delivered by him 
before the Patent Office Society, on May 2, 
which appears in the Appendix. ] 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CON- 
GRESS. MESSAGE BY THE PRESIDENT 
AND ADDRESS BY SENATOR McCLELLAN 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp the message 

sent by President Truman to the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, 

Mey 2 and 3, 1947, and the address delivered 

by himself on the same occasion, which ap- 

pear in the Appendix.] 


THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR ROBERTSON OF VIR- 
GINIA 


[Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an address entitled “The Faith of the 
Fathers,” delivered by him at the Cape Henry 
Day program commemorative service, Cape 
Henry, Va., April 27, 1947, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


SOIL CONSERVATION—ARTICLE BY 
MARQUIS CHILDS 
Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Soil Conservation,” written by Marquis 
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Childs, and published in the Washington 
Post, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CRITICISMS OF PENDING LABOR BILL BY 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment issued by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen entitled “Major Defects in the 
Taft-Ball Bill, S. 1126,” which appears in the 
Appendix, ] 


CONGRESS IN ACTION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR FERGUSON 
[Mr. MALONE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Congress in Action,” delivered over 
the radio by Senator Fercuson on May 3, 
1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


RECLAMATION, FLOOD CONTROL, AND 
RIVER AND HARBOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS — ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
OVERTON 


[Mr. OVERTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address on 
appropriations for reclamation, flood control, 
and river and harbor work, delivered by him 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington May 2, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRESIDENT'S LOYALTY ORDER— 
LETTER PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK 
TIMES 


[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconp a letter published 
in the New York Times of May 4, 1947, from 
A. L, Pomerantz, on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s loyalty order, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

THE PRESIDENT'S LOYALTY ORDER— 
ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. MORSE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the REcorp an article en- 
titled “The Loyalty Order,” published in the 
New York Times of April 13, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of the Senate, the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 1126, is temporarily 
laid aside, and the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of H. R. 2700, mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes. The Clerk will state 
the first amendment of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Title I—Department of Labor— 
Office of the Secretary, on page 2, line 4, 
after “District of Columbia”, to strike 
out “$819,500” and insert “$866,900.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill now under consideration is the first 
of the regular appropriation bills to come 
to the floor of the Senate at the present 
session of the Congress. That, I believe, 
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makes it perhaps more important than 
even the sums of money involved. It is 
very easy to discuss the benefits of econ- 
omy in government in the abstract. The 
real test of whether we are going to be 
able to economize in government is in 
the specific appropriation bills. There 
is no other way by which we can demon- 
strate to the people of the United States 
that the vast governmental system we 
have can be cut down to a more normal 
size. 

Before entering upon a brief explana- 
tion of the appropriation bill, which cov- 
ers the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency, I wish to point 
out a few facts to the Senate. In 1917 
the total cost of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to $1,628,000,000. By 
1919, after the First World War, the cost 
of Government had increased to $27,065,- 
000,000. By 1925 it had decreased again 
to $3,748,000,000. In 1933 the cost of 
the Federal Government was $5,692,000,- 
000. In 1939 the cost had gone up again, 
and it stood at $12,118,000,000. In the 
year before the war, the year in which 
the attack on Pearl Harbor occurred, 
1941, the cost of government amounted 
to a little more than $19,000,000,000. 

The President’s budget, as submitted to 
the Congress of the United States this 
year, while considerably less than the 
wartime expenditures of course, as it 
should be, still amounts to $37,500,- 
000,000. 

Some time ago when considering the 
legislative budget the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its judgment determined 
that there should be a reduction in the 
expenditures below that contemplated by 
the President of the United States in an 
amount approximating $6,000,000,000, 
which would have brought the cost of 
Government down from $37,500,000,000 to 
$31,500,000,000. The Senate, after con- 
siderable discussion of the same legisla- 
tive budget, determined that, in view of 
the critical international situation and 
our obligations abroad, it would be im- 
practical this year to reduce the ex- 
penditures contemplated by the Presi- 
dent’s budget by more than $4,500,000,000, 
which, using the Senate figures, would 
mean that the cost of Government for 
the fiscal year would be $33,000,000,000. 
But in either event, whether the Mem- 
bers of the Senate supported the House 
$6,000,000,000 figure or the Senate $4,- 
500,000,000 figure, the fact remains that 
in each and every one of the appropria- 
tion bills which will come to the floor of 
the Senate there will have to be substan- 
tial reductions made beneath the amount 
requested by the President in his budget 
message. £ 

We must face the fact that a reduction 
even to the Senate figure of $4,500,000,000 
would require a reduction in the cost of 
Government beneath the budget figures 
of approximately 12 or 13 percent, and 
the House figure requires a considerably 
greater reduction. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions and its Subcommittee on Labor and 
Federal Security approached this. task 
with an open mind. We recognized that 
by reason of the time element involved, 
greater reductions might have been made 
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in some branches of the agencies covered 
by the bill than should actually have 
been made. So we went into our hearings 
and asked the various agencies inyolved 
to come before us and give us factual in- 
formation. We frankly told them that 
wé were not going to rubber stamp the 
figures sent over to us by the House of 
Representatives, but at the same time 
we had no intention of rubber-stamping 
the amounts which had been recom- 
mended by the Director of the Budget. 

It seems to me that we cannot surren- 
der our obligation as a policy-determin- 
ing body of the Government, and surren- 
der the power of the budget into the 
hands of any Federal executive agency. 

After the hearings had been held, the 
witnesses had been heard in public ses- 
sions, as is provided for under the so- 
called La Follette-Monroney plan, and 
the committee had deliberated, the net 
result was that the bill as passed by the 
House carried appropriations of $1,684,- 
586,780. The Senate committee recom- 
mended a decrease of $8,388,700, bringing 
the amount of the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate to $1,676,198,080. So 
our committee has reported a bill to the 
Senate which carries approximately $8,- 
000,000 less than the bill which came to 
us from the House of Representatives. 

In arriving at that figure we made, I 
believe, a modest reduction in certain 
grants-in-aid, and we made certain in- 
creases, which we felt were justified by 
the testimony, in the Department of La- 
bor and in the Federal Security Agency. 
But I merely wish to point out to the 
Senate once again that even with the 
figure $1,676,198,080 contained in the La- 
bor and Federal Security bill reported to 
the Senate, which is only one of 12 bills 
which will come before this body for ac- 
tion, that figure is greater than the total 
cost of the Federal Government for all 
its activities, Army and Navy and every- 
thing else, in 1917, when the expendi- 
tures egnounted to $1,628,411,644.81. It 
is greater than the total receipts of the 
Federal Treasury in the year 1917. So 
we have come a long way. 

The minority views, copies of which 
are on the desks of Senators, might be 
termed the views of the minority of the 
minority, because of the nine Members 
on the minority side of the aisle on the 
Appropriations Committee only three of 
them have signed the minority views. In 
their views the minority state: 

In general, the minority feel impelled to 
report that the undiscriminating ruthless- 
ness of some of the cuts recommended by 
the majority is indefensible except on the 
premise that it is desirable to put the La- 
bor Department in a position where it can- 
not do the job which the Congress, by sub- 
stantive law, has imposed upon it. 


I categorically deny that statement. 
On the contrary, every witness who ap- 
peared before the committee recognized 
that he was receiving a fair hearing, and 
recognized that the committee, to the 
best of its ability, with the obligations we 
have imposed upon us, was bent upon a 
sound and constructive economy, and not 
upon doing anything to the Department 
of Labor or to any other function of the 
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Federal Government which would cripple 
it in its operations. 

In the Department of Labor alone we 
have restored a little more than $4,- 
000,000. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Asa member of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, dealing with Labor and Social 
Security, I wish to commend the Senator 
from California for the able and fair 
manner in which he handled these ap- 
propriations in his capacity of chairman. 
The minority could help its cause a great 
deal by defending the increases which 
our subcommittee made in these appro- 
priations. Any different action might 
greatly hurt the cause of the minority 
and the department affected. If we can 
hold these increases in conference with 
the House, I think we shall have served 
well the department and agencies in- 
volved. I believe that the appropriations 
we have recommended are absolutely 
fair, and that the various agencies can 
operate efficiently under them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. He was one 
of the very active members of the sub- 
committee. He attended almost all the 
hearings, except when he was necessarily 
absent, which was very seldom. He took 
a very active part in studying the appro- 
priations in the bill. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the total recommended for the Depart- 
ment of Labor itself, $79,862,900, is $10,- 
000,000 under the amount allowed by the 
House. A reduction of $14,345,600 is 
recommended in grants to States for em- 
ployment offices, and an increase of $4,- 
344,300 is recommended in the operating 
funds of the Department, to provide it a 
total of $22,480,500 in its operating funds. 

The total amount recommended by the 
Senate committee is below the budget es- 
timate by $23,817,391, or 22.9 percent, and 
is below the appropriations for 1947—the 
supplemental pay act having been pro- 
vided for out of available funds—by 
$31,550,391, or 28.3 percent. 

We found a number of places where 
we rather violently—if I may use that 
word—disagreed with the House. With 
respect to the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, your committee recommends that 
the Division of Labor Standards be re- 
stored, and we have provided runds for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Senator is very 
ably describing the provisions of the bill. 
On page 5 it is indicated that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee substan- 
tially increased the amount of funds 
available for the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, and also for the United States 
Employment Service. Can the Senator 
indicate how near those increases over 
the House figures approached the 
amount recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget? Were the increases sub- 
stantial? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall indicate 
those as we move along. 
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With respect to the Division of Labor 
Standards, your committee recommends 
that the Division be restored, and that 
an appropriation of $400,000 be provided. 

In the case of the Commissioners of 
Conciliation, the committee recommends 
a slight increase of $120,000 for the Com- 
missioners of Conciliation. In that re- 
spect the committee does not differ so 
much with the House allowance of funds, 
but it does disagree with the language 
in the House committee report, which 
sought to tie the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government. We did not 
feel that that was appropriate either in 
an appropriation bill or in a committee 
report; and while there was grave ques- 
tion as to whether or not the action by 
the House committee in placing such lan- 
guage in its report, seeking to tie the 
hands of the Secretary of Labor, would 
be effective, it certainly would place the 
Secretary in a rather embarrassing po- 
sition should he ignore the language in 
a report of a committee o one of the 
two Houses of Congress. I wish to make 
it crystal clear that the committee be- 
lieves in its recommendation to the Sen- 
ate, that there should be no restrictive 
language tying the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Labor so far as the Conciliation 
Service is concerned. 

With respect to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, of course that is an important 
agency of the Department of Labor. 
Your committee fully recognizes the fact 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
supplying information of value to labor, 
of value to management, and of value to 
the country as a whole. I do not believe 
that there is a single member of the 
appropriations subcommittee or full 
committee who would wish to report to 
the Senate a bill under which the work 
of that Bureau would be so hamstrung 
that it could not continue to function. 
We do not believe that such is the case. 
The committee recommends an increase 
of $1,376,000, which will provide a total 
of $3,750,000 for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

To answer the question of the able 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win], the amount of the budget estimate 
was $6,700,700, but in arriving at that 
figure the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has incorporated into its regular peace- 
time budget all the wartime appropria- 
tions whick it had. I think this is very 
important because a number of Mem- 
bers have received letters—I know that 
the chairman of the subcommittee has 
received a great many letters—indicat- 
ing that the people «re uninformed as 
to the facts: Let me give the Senate 
some of the facts. 

In 1937 the total regular appropriation 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
$850,000; in 1938 it was $784,000; in 1939 
it was $829,960; in 1940 it was $1,012,000; 
in 1941 it was $1,107,580; in 1942 it was 
$1,080,590; in 1943 it was $1,207,203; in 
1944 it was $1,312,300; in 1945 it was 
$1,312,300; and in 1946 it was $1,492,420. 

During those later years they received 
certain national-defense funds, which, as 
a matter of fairness, of course, should be 
brought into the picture. In 1942 the 
agency received $287,000 of national-de- 
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fense funds; in 1943 the aniount was 
a little more than $1,000,000; in 1944, 
$1,365,400; in 1945, $2,672,400; and in 
1946, $2,780,576. In addition to that, 
they had certain reimbursable working 
funds for special projects which they 
were operating. In 1947 they endeavored 
to include the entire amount of their 
national-defense appropriations in the 
regular appropriation bill, but I call at- 
tention to the fact that the amount 
allowed by the committee—both the full 
committee and the subcommittee—was 
approximately $3,750,000, which is almost 
three times as much as they had in any 
regular appropriation in any prior year. 
No one can convince me that under those 
circumstances, with efficient manage- 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics can- 
not do the job which it is necessary to do. 
I believe that it can. The subcommittee 
very carefully went over the various proj- 
ects and believed, after checking the fig- 
ures of the Bureau itself, that it will have 
ample funds to carry on the basic work 
which it should perform, but I am frank 
to admit tc the Members of the Senate 
that the Bureau will have to curtail a 
great many other activities, some of 
which undoubtedly are desirable to dif- 
ferent people. But we will never have 
any economy in the Government of the 
United States unless we start to curtail 
certain desirable activities. As I have 
pointed out, it is easy to talk and to give 
lip service to economy in the abstract, 
but the place in which economy should 
be practiced is in a specific appropriation 
bill. Whenever we make f. cut of any 
kind in any appropriation bill, of course, 
we step on someone’s toes. It is again 
the old story of whose ox is being gored. 
But I believe that with the funds which 
we have allowed this Bureau will be able 
to carry on its very necessary and de- 
sirable work, which all the members of 
the committee want it to perform. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may not 
have reached this item, but I notice that 
the committee has reported a decrease of 
$14,345,000 below the amount provided 
in the House bill. 
ee KNOWLAND. I am coming to 

at. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That affects the un- 
employment offices of the States to which 
the Federal Government has transferred 
a large number of the unemployment 
problems. I may have to be absent from 
the floor before the Senator reaches that 
section of the bill, and I want to ask this 
question: To what extent will the State 
governments, out of their own treasuries, 
be able to supplement this item, and how 
far will they be able to meet the obliga- 
tions of the State employment offices to 
which the Federal Government has 
assigned the main problems in connec- 
tion with the work? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Since the able 
Senator from Kentucky will be absent 
from the floor I shall move over to that 
particular place in the bill. In the first 
place, the appropriation recommended 
amounts only to approximately a 20-per- 
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cent reduction in the grant-in-aid funds. 
The various States came, through their 
representatives, to the Congress of the 
United States and stated that if the Fed- 
eral Government would return the em- 
ployment service to them they could per- 
form the work on a more economical 
basis. This will give them an oppor- 
tunity to do so. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that I have a chart, 
which I may put into the Recorp at a 
later time, which shows the increases in 
personnel in the various State offices 
which increases took place between the 
time the agencies were formerly oper- 
ated by the States and the time when 
they were given back to the States last 
year. To cite some percentages, in one 
case there has been an increase of 37.9 
percent when there has actually been a 
decrease in the load of 6 percent. In 
another instance there has been an in- 
crease in personnel of 100 percent when 
there has been an increase in the load of 
So it goes in almost 
every instant. There has been a sub- 
stantial increase in personnel far ex- 
ee in most cases, the increase in the 
oad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. AsI recall the reports 
made by State governments, it was stated 
that it was necessary that this service 
be returned to them. I recall that they 
claimed that they could do the work 
more economically. It was never quite 
specific whether their desire to control 
all these unemployment agencies was 
motivated by a desire for economy or by 
a desire to retain or acquire control of 
the appointing power of the officers to 
fill the offices which were to be estab- 
lished. It may be a 50-50 proposition. 

But having that control now, it having 
been returned to the States by the Con- 
gress of the United States returning 
these unemployment agencies to them, I 
wondered to what extent they can carry 
out their promise that the work will be 
done more economically, whether out of 
their own treasuries they are going to 
provide additional funds made necessary 
by reason of the cut in the Federal allot- 
ment, and, if there are no additional 
funds, to what extent the unemployed 
themselves will suffer because of the re- 
duction in the appropriations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Kentucky that no one, 
of course, can look into a crystal ball 
and see what conditions will be a year or 
2 years from this time. To show how 
this operation has increased over what 
had been originally intended, I want to 
read from section 5 (a) of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act of 1933, as follows: 


For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated (1) the sum of 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, (2) $4,000,000 for each fiscal year there- 
after up to and including the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1938, (3) and thereafter such 
sums annually as the Congress may deem 
necessary. 


This year there will be a sum in excess 
of $50,000,000 to run those offices. I be- 
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lieve, based on the information we have, 
that the States can operate those offices, 
if they do it on an efficient basis, for the 
sum of money allowed by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As a matter of 
fact, if I may complete my statement, 
the States should be contributing a part 
of the cost, because, as a matter of gen- 
eral public policy, I believe it is a serious 
mistake for one agency of government, 
namely, the Federal Government, to 
raise the funds and deliver them to an- 
other agency to spend unless such 
agency expends some of its own money 
in connection with the operation. If it 
has some of its own money in the oper- 
ation it will take more of an interest 
in economizing wherever it can con- 
structively economize, rather than if it is 
spending some other agency’s funds. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I do not disagree 
with that observation. I hope, inas- 
much as this unemployment problem 
has been returned to the States, they 
will accept in good faith the responsi- 
bility which goes with the transfer of the 
activity. If they not only are willing to 
pay their share of the money involved, 
but also are willing to pay it in sucha 
way as to guarantee the greatest pos- 
sible service to the men and women for 
whom it was intended—the unem- 
ployed—I would have no complaint. I 
would not even complain at this reduc- 
tion, and I am not doing so now. I am 
merely trying to find out, if I can, 
whether the reduction, if necessary to be 
made, will be made up by the States, who 
were so anxious to get the Congress to 
confer upon them the authority to 
handle the expenditure of the money 
and the selection of the persons who 
would administer the service. 

I certainly went as far as the Senator 
from California went, and probably a 
little farther than he would go, in my 
advocacy of the position that I do not 
believe the Federal Government should 
turn over money to State authorities 
without retaining some bridle rein over 
the expenditure of such funds, so that 
the Federal Government may have some 
voice in determining how the money is 
spent. In other words, I do not believe 
in turning over Federal funds to an 
agency which is utterly not responsible 
to the Federal Government in regard to 
how the money is spent. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
may say that the House report made 
clear that after June 30, 1949, the States 


will have to look elsewhere or will have. 


to make some other arrangements. It is 
the opinion of the Senate committee 
that certainly some definite arrange- 
ments should be made in that connec- 
tion, and the States should now be giv- 
ing thought to the point that the Fed- 
eral Government will not continue to 
pay the entire cost of this operation. 

Of course, a matter of policy is in- 
volved. I do not know whether this 
year or next year the Congress of the 
United States might determine that in 
the future the cost should be met on a 
matching basis, dollar for dollar, or on 
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some other basis. That will have to be 
worked out. But we have clearly put 
the States on notice that the Federal 
Government will not continue to provide 
the total appropriations and thus carry 
the entire load. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
always maintained that widespread un- 
employment creates a national problem, 
and that the National Government can- 
not excuse itself entirely from the re- 
sponsibility of having to deal with it 
and solve it. Butinasmuch as the States 
were so anxious to regain control of that 
service, and inasmuch as representatives 


of the States took the trouble to come to 


Washington, where they appeared before 
congressional committees for the pur- 
pose of having the States regain control 
of it, Iam expressing the hope that they 
will not merely be satisfied with having 
the power to appoint the administrators 
of the service to jobs within their States 
but also will be willing to accept their 
responsibility in paying for the service. 

nat ENOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from California that I was one of 
the active Senators, perhaps one of the 
very active Senators, in urging the return 
of the employment services to the States. 
A number of reasons were offered on the 
floor of the Senate why that should be 
done. It is not necessary for us to go 
into that matter now. 

But for a time the representatives of 
the States who then were here in Wash- 
ington and appeared before congres- 
sional committees asking that the em- 
ployment services be returned to the 
States were operating from my office. I 
think that was perhaps before the Sen- 
ator from California, who has yielded to 
me, became a Member of this body. 

All the time the main criticism was in 
regard to the extravagance of Federal 
administration, and all th. State repre- 
sentatives urged that if the employment 
services were returned to the States, 
they could be operated by the States very 
much more economically than when the 
Federal Government was operating 
them. I think some of the State repre- 
sentatives thought the States could op- 
erate those services for as little as one- 
half of what the Federal Government 
was spending in that connection. 

Mr. President, I think the action of the 
committee is well taken. The States 
gave the Senate every reason to believe 
that they would carry out their obliga- 
tion of operating the services more eco- 
nomically if the services were returned 
to them, and I think they were in earnest 
in making that statement; they con- 
vinced me that they were. So I wish to 
see them carry it out. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, so much for the point 
which had been raised by the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

I have already gone into the matter of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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In regard to the United States Em- 
ployment Service 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the 
junior Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The matter about 
which I should like to ask the Senator 
Was discussed in some detail on Friday. 
It has to do with the elimination of 
funds for educational activities from the 
Department of Labor. 

On page 2 of the report it is stated 
that 

The labor education activities of the Divi- 
sion— 


Meaning the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards— 
were transferred to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics by the House committee. The Senate 
committee, on the contrary, recommends 
that no provision be made for labor educa- 
tion as a part of the activities of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


On page 3, I find the following in the 
report: 

The labor education activities formerly in 
the Division of Labor Standards were trans- 
ferred by the House Committee to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The Senate com- 
mittee recommends that no provision be 
made for labor education as a part of the 
activities of the Department of Labor. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Kentucky has 
raised that point. It had been raised by 
the able Senator from Utah IMr. 
THOMAS] on last Friday, and I endeav- 
ored then to answer it. I shall repeat 
now, in general, the statement I made at 
that time. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the able 
Senator from Utah as to the importance 
of labor education in our schools and 
universities. My own University of Cali- 
fornia has gone into that field, and we 
think it is doing a good job now, and will 
do a beiter job as the years go by. 

I think a great many other institu- 
tions of learning are recognizing that in 
this important field of labor relations our 
educational institutions should be giving 
consideration to the subject and should 
be arranging courses in order to help fill 
a gap which heretofore has existed. 

The only point that we on the com- 
mittee had in mind was that we felt it 
was a very bad practice from the point 
of view of Government policy to begin to 
set up an agency which might become a 
second Office of Education. In other 
words, as I understand the situation, 
there is nothing in the committee’s report 
which will prevent the Bureau of Labor 
Standards from issuing factual informa- 
tion dealing with various phases of the 
labor program, and that factual infor- 
mation will be available to institutions 
of learning or to any others who may 
have an interest in having such informa- 
tion. But the members of the committee 
felt that the time to nip in the bud what 
appeared to us to be another Office of 
Education was now. They received their 
first appropriation of approximately 
$37,500 a year ago; and this year they 
had requested approximately $65,000. 
We were a little fearful that it would 
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grow like Topsy, and that soon we would 
have operating in the Department of 
Labor what in effect would be another 
Office of Education; and if that same sit- 
uation were to be carried over into other 
departments of government, we would 
have more or less of a governmental 
monstrosity, in that there would be the 
regular Office of Education, and perhaps 
at a future date we might even constitute 
it as a Department of Education, and yet 
there would be competing agencies in va- 
rious other departments. 

As we visualize the situation, the way 
to operate this function and service is to 
have the factual information of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards—the appropria- 
tion for which the Senate committee 
voted to restore to the amount allowed 
by the Budget, although the appropria- 
tion had been cut off by the House—sup- 
plied to the Commissioner’s Office, where 
it would be available to various institu- 
tions and schools which would have need 
for information of that kind. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me inquire 
whether any funds of the Department of 
Labor are available for these educational 
activities. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say no, 
except as printed material will be avail- 
able to be distributed to various schools 
and universities throughout the country 
that have courses of that kind. 

Mr. COOPER. Would that informa- 
tion be available, for instance, to 
officers and members of labor unions or 
persons engaged in industry who ask for 
it? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I think very 
definitely it would be. 

Mr. COOPER. Then the sentence on 
page 3 of the report, “The Senate com- 
mittee recommended that no provision be 
made for labor education as a part of the 
activities of the Department of Labor,” 
would not preclude the furnishing of 
statistical information generally? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very definitely 
not, as I interpret it. We simply do not 
wish to have created in the Department 
of Labor a subbureau of education which 
would be in competition with the Office 
of Education. 

Mr. COOPER. I have received state- 
ments, particularly from the American 
Federation of Labor in Kentucky, in 
which it has been pointed out that the 
educational activities of the Department 
of Labor have been of great assistance 
in informing labor unions in the hand- 
ling of grievances, in the method and 
technique of bringing grievances to the 
attention of employers, and thus in the 

. prevention of disputes. They state that 
it has resulted in the prevention of labor 
disputes and strikes. They believe that 
the elimination of educational activities 
will in the long run keep from them in- 
formation which will assist them in pro- 
moting satisfactory labor relations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not believe it 
will prevent the dissemination to those 
who could make use of it of factual in- 
formation, assembled in the various bu- 
reaus of the Department of Labor. Our 
very definite impression was that there 
was being created, as I have said before, 
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what in effect was a bureau of education 
within the Department of Labor. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der the United States Employment Sery- 
ice, which is the administrative end of 
the Employment Service in Washington, 
we provided an increase of $1,709,600. 
The committee recommends an increase 
in the amount for carrying into effect 
provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 of $363,200, to provide 
& total amount of $2,120,000 for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator has 
just referred to the fund made available 
for the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, and particularly the Veterans’ Place- 
meni Service. I should like to call his 
attention to a statement contained in the 
minority views, which charges that the 
majority, in this bill, has hampered, im- 
peded, and stultified the Labor Depart- 
ment program, including the reemploy- 
ment rights of veterans. 

I should like to stress at this point 
that during the hearings it was disclosed 
that of the 2,400,000 unemployed per- 
sons currently in this country, almost 
1,000,000 were reported to be veterans. 
On that basis our committee assumed 
that it would be good economy to in- 
crease the funds made available for the 
Veterans’ Placement Service, so that the 
veterans who want employment could 
receive recruitment assistance from the 
Veterans’ Placement Service. 

I think the interpretation made by the 
minority of the conclusions reached by 
the subcommittee in providing ample 
funds for the functioning of this par- 
ticular service is entirely erroneous. The 
United States Employment Service has 
an appropriation in this bill of $2,246,- 
400 and the Veterans’ Employment Serv- 
— $2,120,000, making a total of $4,366,- 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
for his statement, which is accurate. 

Mr. President, in the wage and hour 
division, we made a recommendation for 
an increase of $99,200. 

So the total increases we have made 
in the Department’s appropriation 
amount to $4,344,300. 

In the Federal Security Agency we 
recommended, for the Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation, an increase of 
$80,400; for the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Fund, an increase of $250,000; for 
the Food and Drug Administration, an 
increase of $115,300, and for the Certi- 
fication Service, $100,000. That service 
deals with the new drug streptomycin, 
and the entire amount of $100,000 will 
ultimately be returned to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

In the Office of Education we provided 
for an increase, for the development of 
vocational education, of $3,550,000, and 
for salaries and expenses in the Office 
of the Commissioner, $431,000, of which 
$125,615 would take care of salaries and 
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expenses of the personnel they have, and 
$305,385 would take care of certain addi- 
tional programs, including what we felt 
was a very important program, one of 
the determining factors in the decision 
of the committee, namely, the program 
outlined by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as “Democracy vs. Communism.” 

In the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, for general administrative expenses, 
we provided an extra $100,000. 

For hospital and construction activi- 
ties, under the bill which was passed a 
year ago, there was an authorization of 
$75,000,000 a year, which would be cumu- 
lative each year. No funds were appro- 
priated for last year, so this year the 
authorization amounts to $150,000,000. 
Under the law, if no work were done this 
year, next year the authorization would 
amount to $225,000,000. 

The House, instead of appropriating a 
specific amount, authorized the amount 
of the contract authorizations. As we 
read the language in the House bill, it 
would have meant that contract author- 
izations could have been made up to the 
total of $150,000,000. We felt that this 
language was rather loose; that, based 
on the testimony before the committee, 
which showed that as up to the date the 
testimony was given there had not been 
a single State which had presented ap- 
proved plans to the Public Health Serv- 
ice to come under the hospital act, con- 
tract authorizations in an amount not 
exceeding $40,000,000 would cover all 
that could be expended. 

The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitz] called my attention to the fact 
that he had been in contact with the 
Public Health Service, and that while he 
did not disagree with the conclusion of 
the committee, that $40,000,000 would be 
all that was required to be authorized 
this year, nevertheless it would be desir- 
able if the $75,000,000 basis could be 
used, so that if some States were not go- 
ing to take advantage of the program, 
those which were willing and interested 
in taking advantage of it could go ahead 
with their programs. So we made cer- 
tain changes in the language, which I 
wish to read at this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
understand the committee recommended 
certain language which provided that a 
minimum of $434,000 should be available 
for vocational education. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator 
will let me finish what I desire to say 
about the hospital fund, then I shall 
come back to the subject about which he 
is inquiring. That is a different subject. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The language we 
recommended be inserted in lieu of the 
House language reads as follows: 


There shall be allotted to the several States 
for the fiscal year 1948, as provided in such 
act, a sum not exceeding $75,000,000, the 
total sum authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1948 by part C of the act. 
Whenever the Surgeon General shall have ap- 
proved an application for a construction 
project in accordance with section 625 of the 
act, the Federal share of the cost of such 
project, as provided by the act, shall con- 
stitute a contractual obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government: Provided, That the aggre- 
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gate contractual obligation during the fiscal 
year 1948 shall not exceed $40,000,000. 


We believe that that takes care of the 
point raised by the able Senator from 
Alabama, and at the same time sets a 
ceiling of $40,000,000 beyond which the 
Department cannot go for this year. 

Under mental-health activities the 
committee recommended an increase of 
$500,000, feeling that this was a field 
of activity in which the additional ex- 
penditure was well warranted. 

Under the National Institute of Health 
we recommended an increase of $500,- 
000, and at the same time, of the total 
amount allotted to the National Insti- 
tute of Health, namely, $9,626,000, we 
recommended that $1,000,000 be ear- 
marked to provide, through grants-in- 
aid, for a clinical and laboratory re- 
search program in tuberculosis therapy, 
revolving around the use of strepto- 
mycin. The committe was very favor- 
ably impressed with the progress that 
has been made through the use of the 
new drug, streptomycin, in making cures 
of tuberculosis. 

Under the Social Security Adminis- 
tration for the Bureau of Employment 
Security we recommended an increase of 
$95,000, and for maternal and child wel- 
fare, $100,000. i 

For the Offce of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, we recom- 
mended an increase of $190,400; making 
the total recommended increases for the 
Federal Security Agency $6,043,100. 

In the case of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board the committee was very 
greatly impressed by the fact that there 
had been a considerable backlog of cases. 
We felt that in this field of industrial 
relations, involving bona fide conflicts 
between labor and management, certain- 
ly the Government had an obligation to 
expedite the decisions just as much as 
possible. We felt that an increase for 
salaries in the National Labor Relations 
Board, of $686,900, was justified; for 
miscellaneous expenses, $94,500; for pen- 
alty mail costs, $6,300; for printing and 
binding, $153,300; representing a total 
recommended increase for the National 
Labor Relations Board of $941,000. For 
the National Mediation Board, we rec- 
ommended an increase of $28,700. 

In reference to the decreases, as I 
pointed out earlier in the discussion with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], the committee recommended that 
the grants to the States for public em- 
ployment offices be decreased by 20 per- 
cent, or a total of $14,345,600, and that 
the House appropriation for the Public 
Health Service, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, be decreased by $5,328,200, for the 
following reasons: The committee fully 
recognize the importance of this field of 
cancer research. There was a total 
amount available last year of approxi- 
mately $7,000,000. The amount allowed 
by the Senate increases that to $12,000,- 
000, and, based on the information we 
had from those who are greatly inter- 
ested in the field of cancer research, out- 
side the Public Health Service, it seemed 
to us that the extra $5,000,000 is all that 
could be intelligently spent this next 
year. Large funds are being raised on 
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the outside; there is pending before the 
Congress certain permanent legislation; 
and the committee felt very definitely 
that the increase up to $12,000,000 was 
all that should be allowed for the next 
year; and so a decrease in the House al- 
location, of $5,328,200, was provided. 

For the consolidated operations of the 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, we proposed a decrease 
of $72,000. 

The Senator from Wisconsin raised the 
question a few minutes ago relative to 
the language which the committee rec- 
ommend be stricken from the bill in the 
item for the Office of Education, which 
reads as follows: 
of which not less than $434,400 shall be 
available for the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation as authorized. 


This is the first time that language in 
that form has appeared in an appropri- 
ation bill. In the bill for the prior year 
the language read that “not more than” 
whatever the amount was—should be 
allocated to the Division of Vocational 
Education. But, based on the facts be- 
fore the committee, we believe that the 
Office of Education has been vitally in- 
terested in the field of vocational educa- 
tion; that the Vocational Education Di- 
vision has, in fact, received certainly all 
that it was entitled to receive, and per- 
haps more; because the fund of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education for some 
years past has amounted to approxi- 
mately 51 percent of the total funds 
available to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation’s office. If from the appropria- 
tion for this purpose an amount was 
taken out by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the general overhead expenses 
of the office, for which no specific appro- 
priations had been made, actually the 
Vocational Education Division would 
have had less funds available for its spe- 
cific work. The facts and figures pre- 
sented by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion show that he is not unmindful of 
the importance of the work, and I will 
say to the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that should the committee, during 
the next year, find that in any way the 
Vocational Education Division was being 
discriminated against, we would be the 
first to recommend a change in the lan- 
guage in future bills; but we did not feel 
that such restrictive language belongs in 
the bill at this time. 

For the benefit of the Senate, I have 
endeavored to outline briefly some of the 
problems with which the committee was 
faced, and some of the practical prob- 
lems in economy which we will all have 
to face on each of the appropriation bills 
as they come along. But I want to 
reiterate that, after long hearings, which 
extended over a considerable number of 
weeks, the committee is convinced that 
the funds it has allowed are ample to 
permit the agencies to function properly, 
if the agencies themselves recognize that 
they, too, have an obligation to the 
American people to practice a degree of 
economy. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from California 
kindly yield for a question? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does the Senator, 
acting as chairman of the subcommittee, 
and very ably acting, believe that any 
lesser sum than that which the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee allowed 
would permit the various bureaus to 
function properly? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Nevada that person- 
ally I am convinced that the agencies 
need the funds which have been recom- 
mended for them. If the Senator has 
reference to possible future conferences 
with the House, I can with a perfectly 
clear conscience go in and battle for the 
recommendations of the committee, if 
they are approved by the Senate. I 
would not do so on the basis that this was 
merely a trading operation and that the 
appropriations recommended by the 
committee could be substantially lowered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In other words, the 
Senator would then take the position 
that any lesser sum would in all prob- 
ability cripple the agency for which the 
appropriation was made? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not want to 
make the categorical statement that the 
committee has recommended a Utopian 
bill, and that there may not be a few 
dollars here, or a few dollars there, 
which, if we had had more time, per- 
haps could not have been shaved off the 
budget figures, because I think that if 
the committee had been organized as it 
will be next year, so that its investigators 
could have had more time, we perhaps 
could have found a little more fat. But 
I will say that, based on the information 
which we now have, I believe the com- 
mittee figures are entirely supported. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
have the Senator’s definition, some time, 
of “a few dollars.” 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I was greatly con- 
cerned by the figures which the House 
appropriated for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. I was concerned about them 
because the statistics furnished by that 
Bureau are basic, are recognized for 
their fairness the country over, and are 
used in a thousand ways by a thousand 
groups. But I was more particularly 
concerned because such large use is 
made of them by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; and having some re- 
sponsibility for examining the reports 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, be- 
ing a member of the Joint Committee of 
the House and Senate on the Economic 
Report, I wrote to the Chairman of the 
Council asking him what statistics from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics he felt 
were absolutely essential for the carry- 
ing on of the work of his Council. I 
have received a letter which I have 
placed in the hands of the honorable 
Senator from California, and which I 
hope he still has in his possession, list- 
ing the various lines of inquiry which 
he felt to be essential. I thereupon sent 
a letter to the head of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics asking him for his esti- 
mates of the cost of carrying on those 
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functions. I shall not go into details of 
those estimates at this time, except to 
say that they totaled $3,562,292. 

In addition to that, he estimated the 
overhead necessary to carry those de- 
tailed pieces of work through as being 
$804,000, making a total of $4,366,292. 
The $2 perhaps comes in the classifica- 
tion which was discussed a few moments 
ago on the floor. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics under- 
went a severe attack 2 or 3 years ago 
in an endeavor to break down its pro- 
fessional reliability. It has survived that 
attack. The professional competence 
and the objectivity of its work are recog- 
nized by professional economists and 
statisticians the world over. It is one of 
the branches of the Government’s work 
of which we can be most proud. The 
work it is doing is, in my judgment, ab- 
solutely essential for any action in a leg- 
islative way or an administrative way 
which relates to the maintenance of a 
high level of production and employ- 
ment in this country. 

This total figure, since it is arrived at 
by reference to the Bureau itself, may 
conceivably contain a little fat, more or 
less—nobody knows. I think probably 
the Senator from California, who, as 
chairman of the subcommittee handling 
the bill, has become familiar with its de- 
tails, may be a better estimator of the 
percentage of oleaginous substance in 
the figures than I would be, but I am, 
Mr. President, seriously concerned that 
these essential lines of statistics be not 
cut out or their usefulness diminished. 

I am also seriously concerned with the 
point raised by the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], that when the 
figure is arrived at, the banner be planted 
on that figure, and that the conferees 
say: 

Come one, come all! this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as I, 


Because it would be a calamity to have 
these services diminished in their useful- 
ness. I trust the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can see to it in conference that 
they are not; and I trust that the com- 
mittee has carefully considered as to 
whether the amount they are recom- 
mending is sufficient to enable the Bu- 
reau to carry on these essential services. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the able Senator from Ver- 
mont that the committee is fully mindful 
of the importance of the work of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and it was for 
that reason that we made a very sub- 
stantial increase over the amount which 
had been allotted the Bureau by the 
House of Representatives, and which, as 
I again say, is a little more than three 
times as great as it had ever had in any 
previous regular appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor. 

Mr.GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee a question 
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with reference to the committee’s action 
on page 17. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
speaking of the bill now, or of the com- 
mittee report? 

Mr. GEORGE. The bill, where the 
vocational educational appropriation was 
raised by the Senate committee from 
$14,200,000 to $17,750,000. I wish to ask 
why the proviso following that was 
stricken out? In the House bill the ap- 
propriation was for only $14,200,000, but 
the proviso followed: 

That the apportionment to the States shall 
be computed on the basis of not to exceed 
$19,842,759.97 for the fiscal year 1948. 


I wanted to inquire of the distinguished 
Senator why that proviso was stricken 
from the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia that 
the appropriation allowed last year was 
$14,200,000, which was the amount rec- 
ommended in the bill as it came to the 
Senate. We found in connection with a 
good many of these grants to States that 
if a larger sum was included in the pro- 
viso the agency went ahead on the basis 
that they were going to receive the larger 
sum; they treated it more or less like a 
direct authorization for an appropria- 
tion, and in a great many instances did 
not even consider themselves bound by 
what might be added in a deficiency bill. 
For that reason we felt that there would 
be less cause for misunderstanding if we 
made the amount which we are provid- 
ing, which is 25 percent greater than they 
had last year, the full amount that could 
be allotted, so that there could be no mis- 
understanding. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator will re- 
call that in the last Congress the appro- 
priation for vocational education was in 
fact double. It had been about $14,000,- 
000 prior to that total, and in the last act 
dealing with the matter items aggre- 
gating about $29,500,000 were allowed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think my able 
friend from Georgia means the author- 
ization. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I am speaking of 
the authorization. Of course it was con- 
templated there would be an extension 
of vocational education in the States. I 
should like to inquire of the Senator in 
charge of the bill regarding the amount 
of $17,750,000. Did the committee have 
advice that that would be sufficient to 
take care of the needs of the States, or 
match the appropriations made by the 
States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say to the 
able Senator that we examined the situ- 
ation in respect to the amount the agen- 
cy had last year. We took into consider- 
ation the fact that the authorizations 
were, of course, greatly in excess of the 
amounts they had last year. We felt that 
due to the merit of this particular agency 
and the work it is doing, the committee 
would be justified in recommending to 
the Senate an increase of 25 percent 
more than was available to that agency 
in the previous fiscal year. In the case 
of most agencies we have made reduc- 
tions under what was available to them 
in previous years, but in this case we felt 
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that a 25 percent increase was certainly 
desirable. But in this economy period it 
was felt that that was the most we would 
be justified in recommending at this 
time. 

I may say that throughout our report 
we have made crystal clear that in our 
opinion the grants to States for vocation- 
al education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion are subject to Congressional appro- 
priation, and that the authorization is in 
no sense a mandatory appropriation. I 
have a letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States which sustains 
our point of view. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
REcorD, at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have your letter of 
April 23, 1947, as follows: 

“In regard to the payment to States on 
the part of the Federal Government for 
the Vocational Rehabilitation and Voca- 
tional Education programs, the following 
questions have arisen: 

“1. Is the Federal Government obligated 
by law to pay one-half of the cost of serv- 
ices rendered on the part of States, or are 
the States required to match funds made 
available to them by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

“2. Is there anything in the law that 
would indicate that appropriations for these 
programs should be treated any differently 
than those of other Federal agencies? 

“3. Is there anything in the law that 
would exempt appropriations for these pro- 
grams from the provisions of the Anti- 
Deficiency Act? 

“It is requested that an official interpre- 
tation be given in writing. This informa- 
tion is urgently needed.” 

The present vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram is authorized by provisions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation amendments of 
1943 (57 Stat. 374), which substantially 
changed and rewrote earlier legislation on 
the subject. Insofar as here material, the 


‘said act provides that funds which may be 


made available for the purpose thereof shall 
be used to make payments to States which 
have submitted to, and obtained approval 
by, the Federal Security Administrator of 
plans for vocational rehabilitation program 
(sec. 1). Such plans are required to meet 
certain conditions; and the Administrator 
is directed to approve those which qualify 
(sec. 2). Section 3 (a) of the act is, in 
pertinent part, as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) From the sums made avail- 
able pursuant to section 2, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay to each State which 
has an approved plan for vocational reha- 
bilitation, for each quarter or other shorter 
payment period prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator, the sum of amounts he determines 
to be— 

“(1) The necessary cost (exclusive of ad- 
ministrative expenses) to such State under 
the plan of providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion during the period for which such pay- 
ment is to be made to disabled individuals, 
certified to the State by the Administrator 
as war disabled civilians; 

“(2) One-half of necessary expenditures 
under such plan in such period (exclusive of 
administrative expense) for rehabilitation 
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training and medical examinations where 
necessary to determine eligibility for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the nature of rehabili- 
tation services required, or occupational 
limitations, in the case of other disabled 
individuals; and 

“(3) One-half of necessary expenditures 
under such plan in such period (exclusive 
of administrative expense) for rehabilitation 
services specified in subparagraphs (A), (B), 
(C), (D), and (E), to disabled individuals 
(not including war-disabled civilians) found 
to require financial assistance with respect 
thereto, after full consideration of the eligi- 
bility of such individual for any similar 
benefit by way of pension, compensation, or 
insurance, such rehabilitation services be- 
ing— 

* . . * a 

(4) Expenditures in such period neces- 
sary for the proper and efficient administra- 
tion of the plan, including necessary ad- 
ministrative costs in connection with pro- 
viding the foregoing services to, and guid- 
ance and placement of, disabled individuals,” 

Section 3 (c) provides, in substance, that, 
on the basis of information and data fur- 
nished by the States, the Administrator is to 
estimate and certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amount to be paid to each 
State for the particular period involved, 

Section 9 provides, in part, as follows: 

“There are hereby authorized to be in- 
cluded for each fiscal year in the appropria- 
tions for the Federal Security Agency such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

The vocational education program is au- 
thorized by several statutes set forth in Twen- 
tieth United States Code 11, et seq. That 
part requiring the matching of contribu- 
tions, to which you apparently refer, is au- 
thorized by provisions of the Vocational Ed- 
ucation Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 775), which 
amended and rewrote the act of June 8, 1936, 
entitled “An act to provide for the further 
development of vocational education in the 
several States and Territories” (George-Deen 
Act, 49 Stat. 1488). Insofar as here material, 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 author- 
izes the making of certain annual appropri- 
ations in definite amounts therein stipulated 
which amounts are to be apportioned among 
the several States and Territories in the man- 
ner specified for the purpose of assisting 
them in the further development of voca- 
tional education (sec. 3). Psyments to the 
States are directed to be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury upon certification by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion as to “the moneys to which the State 
or Territory is entitled under the provisions 
of this act“ (sec. 5). Section 4 provides that 
“The several States and Territories, in order 
to receive the benefits of this act, shall be 
required to match by State and local funds, 
or both, 100 percent of the appropriations 
made under authority of section 3.” 

As to the first question contained in your 
letter, while section 3 (a) of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act amendments of 1943, 
quoted above, provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to make periodic payments to 
the various States of the amounts determined 
by the Federal Security Administrator to be 
payable to them—as provided in said sec- 
tion—on account of necessary costs or neces- 
sary expenditures made by the States under 
approved plans for providing vocational re- 
habilitation, it is to be noted that such pay- 
ments are to be made only from moneys 
available for such purpose. Hence, it is my 
opinion that, under the terms of the said 
law, there is no legal obligation on the Fed- 
eral Government to make payments to the 
States unless and until the Congress makes 
money available for said purpose. In other 
words, I do not feel that the said law, by 
itself, imposes any legal obligation on the 
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Federal Government to make the payments 
provided for in section 3. 

Also, I am of the opinion that the sums 
which the Federal Security Administrator 
certifies from time to time for payment to 
the States should be considered in the light 
of the total amount which the Congress has 
appropriated to carry out the purposes of the 
act for the fiscal year involved. In such con- 
nection it is to be noted that section 9 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act amendments 
of 1943, quoted above, authorizes that there 
be included for each fiscal year in the ap- 
propriations for the Federal Security Agency 
such amounts as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the act. Obviously, such 
provision contemplates that the total amount 
necessary to fulfill the obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government under the act shall be de- 
termined in advance of each fiscal year, and 
that when said amount is appropriated, it 
shall constitute the total cost to the Federal 
Government for said fiscal year. 

Likewise, it is my opinion that, under the 
provisions of the Vocational Education Act 
of 1946, there is no legal obligation on the 
Federal Government to make any payments 
to States, as provided in section 3 thereof, 
until the Congress actually appropriates the 
sums therein authorized to be appropriated. 

As to the matter of the States being re- 
quired to match funds made available to 
them by the Federal Government, it will be 
noted that section 4 of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1946, referred to above, pro- 
vides expressly that the several States and 
Territories, in order to receive the benefits of 
said act, shall be required to match 100 per- 
cent of the amounts made available there- 
under by the Federal Government. More- 
over, whilé I find no provision in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act amendments of 1943 
requiring expressly that the States are to 
match funds authorized to be paid to them 
under section 3 thereof, it would seem clear 
that there is an implied obligation on the 
States to match funds in those instances 
where the Federal Government is to pay 
only one-haif of the costs to the States. 
(See sec. 3 (a), (2) and (3), quoted above.) 

With respect to the second question pre- 
sented in your letter, I perceive nothing in 
the referred-to laws which indicates that the 
appropriations for either of the programs 
here involved should be treated any differ- 
ently than the appropriations for other 
agencies of the Government—although 
there may be a strong moral obligation on the 
Federal Government, before the commence- 
ment of each fiscal year, to meet by adequate 
appropriations the policy commitments with 
respect to the continuing programs author- 
ized. 

As to the third question presented by your 
letter, it is assumed that you have in mind 
section 3679, Revised Statutes, as amended, 
(31 U. S. C. 665), which provides, in part, that 
“No executive department or other Govern- 
ment establishment of the United States 
shall expend, in any one fiscal year, any sum 
in excess of appropriations made by Congress 
for that fiscal year, or involve the Govern- 
ment in any contract or other obligation for 
the future payment of money in excess of 
such appropriations unless such contract or 
obligation is authorized by law.” There is 
perceived nothing in the laws pertaining to 
the vocational rehabilitation and vocational- 
education programs which would relieve the 
agencies charged with the duty of adminis- 
tering such programs from complying with 
the said provisions of the Revised Statutes. 
Sincerely yours, ` 
LINDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to ask the 


Senator regarding the amendment on 
page 18 of the bill. I refer to the lan- 
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guage stricken out beginning in line 
12 “of which not less than $434,000 shall 
be available for the Division of Vocational 
Education as authorized.” 

Will the Senator please explain why 
the committee thought it was necessary 
to strike that provision from the bill as 
it came from the House? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
explain that. ‘That is the same question 
as the one asked by the able junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
earlier. Perhaps the Senator was not 
present. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Based on the in- 
formation we have, we believe that the 
Office of Commissioner of Education is 
fully alive to the importance of the voca- 
tional education program. The appro- 
priations for salaries in 1945 were as fol- 
lows: For vocational education, $355,794, 
or 514% percent of the total amount 
allowed to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; for the other activities of the Com- 
missioner of Education, such as service 
to libraries, general appropriations, and 
so forth, the Commissioner had 48% per- 
cent available to him. Had the same 
percentage been applied to the general 
overhead of the office, of which the voca- 
tional education program ‘receives the 
benefit, approximately 51 percent of the 
total amount would have been chargeable 
to the vocational education funds. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the Commis- - 
sioner’s office charged them for common 
operations, such as making out pay rolls, 
library service, and other activities of 
which the vocational education program 
received the benefit, not 51 percent of the 
total, which rightfully might have been 
charged, but only 34.7 percent for such 
common operations. Based on the facts 
presented, we felt that in an office of this 
kind, where there are certain common 
activies, such as pay-roll activities and 
otherwise, this limitation should not be 
applied in the bill. I will say to the able 
Senator from Georgia that if it should be 
brought out during the next year that the 
Office of Commissioner of Education is 
in any degree discriminating against vo- 
cational education work, I should be 
happy, in the next year, to join with the 
Senator in writing such restrictions into 
the bill. But we did not feel, under 
the circumstances, and based upon the 
actual facts, that such language should 
be in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
for his statement. However, there is a 
feeling among those in the States who are 
doing this work—and it is very general; 
it is not confined to any particular sec- 
tion of the country—that the Office of 
Education is disposed to charge too much, 
and not too little, to the vocational fund. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator that I have figures for a 
number of years showing the facts; and 
the facts do not substantiate the sus- 
picions of those in the States. I have 
received a telegram and a letter from 
my own State of California in connection 
with this subject, and I shall give it fur- 
ther attention. However, I believe that, 
based upon all the facts, the committec 
action was amply justified. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
for his explanatory statement. I espe- 
cially appreciate his assurance that if 
there is found to be any discrimination 
against vocational education within the 
course of the year, he will join in an 
effort to correct the situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
McCarran] has the floor. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to ask 
the Senator from California a question. 

Mr.McCARRAN. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am sure the able 
Senator in charge of the bill has given 
very careful consideration to the effect 
of the reduced appropriation for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Is the 
Senator convinced that with this reduc- 
tion from the estimate presented by the 
President the National Labor Relations 
Board will be able efficiently to carry out 
its activities? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Montana that we feel 
that the amount of the cut made by the 
House was too great, and that a sub- 
stantial increase was warranted. Based 
upon those beliefs, and after hearing the 
testimony, the committee made a recom- 
mendation for an increase of almost $1,- 
000,000 in the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The over- 
all increase was $941,000. We believe 
that with that amount of money the 
agency will be able materially to cut 
down the backlog of cases. 

Some question was raised by those 
who said that there is legislation pending 
in the Senate, and perhaps the House 
amount should be allowed to stand; but 
throughout the committee took the po- 
sition that the only sound thing we could 
do as an appropriations committee was 
to take the law as we found it. At the 
present time the law provides for the 
National Labor Relations Board in its 
present form. Rather than wait for 
some speculative action which might or 
might not ultimately result, we felt that 
we should deal with the situation as it 
exists today. We feel that the $941,000 
will enable the Board to make material 
progress. I do not say that it will permit 
it within a year’s time completely to clear 
up the backlog of cases. I rather doubt 
that even the amount in the President’s 
budget would have permitted it to do so. 

Mr. MURRAY. There seems to be 
considerable anxiety with reference to 
whether or not, with this amount, the 
Labor Relations Board would be able to 
keep up with the increasing volume of 
cases which are coming to it. I noticed 
an editorial in the Washington Post of 
last Wednesday discussing this question. 
T should like to read a paragraph from it. 

On March 1, 1946, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board had a backlog of 3,875 unproc- 
essed cases. On March 1 of this year, the 
backlog amounted to 5,225 cases—an in- 
crease of more than one-third. This is to 
say that the Wagner Act is being only par- 
tially administered. * * * That it is 
now, because of a shortage of personnel, un- 
able adequately to discharge its congressional 
mandate is painfully apparent, If the cut in 
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its appropriation ordained by the House is 
sustained in the Senate—almost 50 percent 
less than the President’s budget estimate 
and 10 percent under the present appropria- 
tion—it will be forced to reduce its staff by 
about 50 persons, and, as an inevitable re- 
sult, will fall still further behind in its 
work. 


I know that the Senate committee has 
increased the amount over the sum fixed 
by the House; but notwithstanding that 
increase, I understand that in view of 
the constantly increasing volume of the 
work of the National Labor Relations 
Board, the sum which is now fixed in the 
appropriation bill will be inadequate to 
enable it to keep up with its activities. 

I suggest that consideration be given to 
this matter at this time, because it is vi- 
tally important that the National Labor 
Relations Board should be able to process 
the increased load of cases it is re- 
ceiving. Its failure to do so will result in 
considerable trouble and injury for the 
country. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
able Senator from Montana that it was 
for that reason that we made this very 
material increase in the amount allowed 
by the House. I should like to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that in 
previous years, for instance, in 1939, the 
National Labor Relations Board received 
$2,121,000; in 1940, $2,267,000; in 1941, 
$2,042,000. In 1946 it had $2,653,000, and 
in 1947 it has $2,601,000. The committee 
recommends $4,974,700. 

Mr. MURRAY. At the same time I 
should like to call attention to the fact 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
estimates that there will be a greatly in- 
creased load during the coming months 
and that with the reduced amount it will 
not = possible for them to keep up their 
work. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain my position in 
order that the Senator from California 
may understand it. I am yielding to 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT] because I want him to propound 
such questions as he may desire to pro- 
pound to the Senator from California, 
thus preserving some uniformity in the 
procedure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia a question, referring to the item 
at the top of page 17 of the bill. The 
Senator has already answered a question 
or two propounded by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. Would not the 
effect of that amendment, although it 
raises the figure of $14,200,000 to $17,- 
750,000, be to limit the over-all amount 
to be expended on this program during 
the coming year? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. One of the things of which we 
were fearful was that the agency would 
take the larger figure and, in spite of the 
fact that the Congress had appropriated 
a different amount, make that alloca- 
tion, and then come back for a deficiency 
appropriation. That has been done on 
a number of occasions under grant pro- 
grams. Agencies have taken the au- 
thorization figure as being a more or less 
mandatory appropriation basis. They 
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have spent their funds and obligated 
them more or less willy-nilly and then 
have come back to the Congress and 
said, We have to meet these commit- 
ments. Now it is up to you to pass a 
deficiency bill.” 

We wanted to make it perfectly clear 
that every agency of the Government is 
limited by the appropriation bills passed 
by the Congress of the United States, 
and that so far as we are concerned 
they are not to expend more or to obli- 
gate themselves for more funds than are 
provided by the Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that 
reason. But, as a matter of fact, these 
programs have been held up during the 
war. I know that they have been held 
up in my State, particularly. I have 
here a letter dated May 2 from J. Marion 
Edwards, State director of vocational 
education, from which I should like to 
read one paragraph, It is as follows: 

Here in Arkansas, where we are in dire 
need of increased funds to aid a large num- 
ber of programs that have been on the wait- 
ing list since before the war, we are extremely 
disappointed that such a low figure has been 
recommended. We could easily use Ar- 
Kansas’ allotment of the full amount of 
something more than $29,000,000 which it is 


possible to appropriate through the George- 
Barden Act. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I have no doubt 
that they could find use for the entire 
$29,000,000; but on that basis, following 
through the argument of the able Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, instead of the figure 
of $19,000,000 there should be a figure of 
$29,000,000. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it ought 
to be $29,000,000. It is a matching pro- 
gram, I know of no more beneficial 
program. I think there is very little 
disagreement as to the usefulness of this 
program for the future. It is a preven- 
tive program rather than a curative one. 
We are trying to prevent old-age pen- 
sions and the payment of social security 
insofar as it is possible to make the peo- 
ple self-sufficient. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Arkansas that I do 
not disagree with him as to the value of 
the program. In my own State it is a 
very valuable program. But I also call 
to the Senator’s attention the fact that 
we are increasing the amount by 25 per- 
cent, and if all of these items should be 
increased by 25 percent, in 4 years it 
would result in double the cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor will agree that not many of them 
are as valuable as is this one. I do not 
think we can generalize about all of 
them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the able Sena- 
tor had sat on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee—I have been on three subcom- 
mittees—he would know that every bu- 
reau chief, every department head, every 
sub-bureau chief who comes before the 
committee makes the same argument— 
that his service is the most valuable 
service being performed for the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that. 
But the Senator is placed on the com- 
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mittee for the very purpose of using some 
discretion in these matters and not 
merely ,accepting a bureau chief’s word. 
It is the duty of the Senator to use dis- 
cretion in connection with these mat- 
ters. I certainly do not think that the 
Senator would accept the principle that 
because they ask for an increase the 
committee has to grant it. There must 
be some distinction as between the 
merits of the requests. This is not alto- 
gether Federal money; it is money which 
is matched on a 50-50 basis. 

I should like to read one further line 
from the letter to which I have referred. 
It is as follows: 

For many years Arkansas has been doing 
much more than matching Federal funds. 


In other words, they have not merely 
been using up to the amount that would 
match, but they have spent a great deal 
more than that, showing their own 
interest in the program and their eval- 
uation of it. It is not quite like some of 
the programs which use nothing but 
Federal money. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator that the minimum require- 
ments under the act amount to $6,750,- 
000. Then it is provided that the several 
States and Territories, in order to re- 
ceive the benefits of the act, shall be re- 
quired to match by State and local funds, 
or both, 100 percent of the appropria- 
tion made by authority of section 3. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That means dollar 
for dollar? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. AS a matter 
of fact, there is nothing to prevent the 
States from putting more funds into this 
very worthy project. 

I would call the able Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that almost all the State 
treasuries are in better shape than is 
the Federal Treasury at this time, and I 
would also call his attention to the fact 
that the debt of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which was approximately $16,000,- 
000,000 in 1930, was $42,000,000,000 in 
1940, and $259,000,000,000 in 1947. I 
think we have an obligation, if we are 
going to preserve the solvency of the Fed- 
eral Government, to go over all these pro- 
grams carefully. I think the figure in 
this instance is a very generous one. In 
the fiscal state of the Federal Treasury 
there is no reason at all why the States 
cannot carry a little more of the load. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor for that statement. We are well 
aware of the national debt, but I hope 
the Senator has not lost sight of the fact 
that this kind of a program is the very 
kind which will make this country pro- 
ductive and put it in a position to build 
itself up in the future. It is very short- 
sighted economy to destroy our educa- 
tional activities. That is the one thing 
which offers real hope for the future. 
That is my only point. 

I cannot argue abou’, reducing govern- 
mental expenditures as a general prop- 
osition; on that score I agree with the 
Senator from California. Iam not ques- 
tioning all the items as recommended by 
the committee, I am questioning only 
this particular item, which is one of the 
most important in the bill, All of us are 
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familiar with the drastic cut which has 
been made in the item by the House of 
Representatives, but now we find that 
the Senate committee has, in effect, re- 
duced the amount of the appropriation 
which the House of Representatives was 
willing to allocate for this purpose. 

The letter to which I have referred 
states that the agency of the Arkansas 
State government dealing with voca- 
tional education has already set out its 
program on the basis, as it believes, that 
it will receive at least the $19,842,000. I 
think it would be going far enough to 
reduce the appropriation to that extent. 
However, in view of what has actually 
been done, we find that the Senate com- 
mittee has voted to out-economize the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say that we have to make a compari- 
son with what was done last year. We 
did increase the amount by $3,350,000 
over what the House of Representatives 
has allowed. In other words, as I have 
said, that does not mean there has been 
a decrease, as compared with the funds 
allowed last year for vocational educa- 
tion; but that is an increase by 25 per- 
cent over what was allowed for that pur- 
pose last year. In view of that fact and 
upon consideration of the other facts 
which confront us and the fiscal affairs 
of the Federal Government, the commit- 
tee felt that was as far as it could go in 
regard to this particular item for this 
year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ate. I simply disagree as to the value 
of this particular program, as I have said, 

Mr. McCARRAN.. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DonneEtt in the chair). The Senator 
from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, first 
let me state my position, because it might 
be construed as an indication that I am 
attempting to delay the consideration of 
this bill. I wish to clarify the situation 
so that all Members of the Senate, par- 
ticularly the Senator from California, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, will 
understand it. I wish to yield to Sen- 
ators who desire to propound questions 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, so 
as to clarify the entire situation regard- 
ing the bill. Thereafter, I shall present 
my views and shall do so very briefly. 

For that purpose I now yield to the 
Senator from Oregon, to permit him to 
ask his questions of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
only a few questions to ask the Senator 
from California, because I think that, 
generally speaking, his subcommittee has 
covered the matter very well indeed. I 
think the Senator from California is to 
be commended for the conscientious work 
he has done as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I think he has had one of the 
most difficult of all the appropriation 
bills to handle. It seems to me that it 
is almost too much to expect that in re- 
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gard to an appropriation bill so impor- 
tant as this one, all Members of the Sen- 
ate can be of one mind in respect to the 
final recommendations of the committee. 

On the whole, Mr. President, I think 
the report of the committee is an excep- 
tionally good one. However, I share the 
views which have been expressed by some 
Members of the Senate that an insuffi- 
cient amount of money has been ap- 
proved by the committee for the National 
Labor Relations Board. I do not think 
it is sufficient. I think we should have 
in the Recorp at this time at least cer- 
tain statistical material for future refer- 
ence, because, in my judgment, if the 
amount recommended by the committee 
for the National Labor Relations Board is 
all the money that is allowed to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, we shall be 
continuing the present trend of delay in 
the disposition of cases by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Delay is costly 
not only to employers and labor alike 
but it whips up a great deal of misunder- 
standing between employers and labor, 
and very frequently invites work stop- 
pages because men grow restless under 
delay. Quick decisions in handling labor 
disputes are essential to labor peace. 

So, Mr. President, I wish to present cer- 
tain figures which I think should at least 
be in the Recorp. They are in line with 
the comments made in an editorial ap- 
pearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post, which I desire to offer for the 
Recorp, to be printed as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECONOMY OR CHAOS? 


On March 1, 1946, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board had a backlog of 3,875 unproc- 
essed cases. On March 1 of this year, the 
backlog amounted to 5,225 cases—an increase 
of more than one-third. This is to say that 
the Wagner Act is being only partially admin- 
istered. A great hue and cry would arise, no 
doubt, if the NLRB were to declare frankly 
that it could not keep up with its case load 
and would therefore limit its administra- 
tion of the act, say, to the States east of the 
Mississippi or north of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line, That it is now, because of a shortage of 
personnel, unable adequately to discharge its 
congressional mandate is painfully appar- 
ent. If the cut in its appropriation ordained 
by the House is sustained in the Senate—al- 
most 50 percent less than the President’s 
budget estimate and 10 percent under the 
present appropriation—it will be forced to 
reduce its staff by about 50 persons and, as 
an inevitable result, will fall still further 
behind in its work. 

This is an expensive form of economy. The 
board, like a court of law, has a statutory 
obligation to process cases brought before it 
for action; and it has small control over the 
number of cases filed with it. It is an in- 
strument for the orderly adjudication of dis- 
putes or violations of the law which would 
otherwise dislocate the national economy, 
As Chairman Herzog of the NLRB told the 
Senate subcommittee in charge of Labor- 
Federal Security appropriations, “Delays in 
the processing of cases impair the effective- 
ness of the (Wagner) act by prolonging em- 
ployer-employee tension and uncertainties. 
Further, delays often lead to strikes which 
prompt application of the judicial proce- 
dures of the board would prevent * * 
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Not only may impatience at the board’s slow~ 
ness in handling ‘organizational issues’ lead 
to self-help in the form of strikes, but delays 
in handling complaint cases often build up 
employer liability for back pay. In cases 
where elections are delayed, all parties—la- 
bor and management alike—are subjected to 
tensions which promote unrest.” 

The goal of economy which the Repub- 
lican Members of Congress have set them- 
selves is, of course, an important one. It 
cannot be attained without a substantial 
paring of the President's budget which must 
necessarily entail the sacrifice of some de- 
sirable governmental services and activities. 
But the monetary saving must be weighed 
in terms of the sacrifice. In this instance it 
seems to us a form of saving that may prove 
dangerously costly. We can scarcely afford 
to carry unadministered or inadequately ad- 
ministered laws on our statute books. It can 
scarcely be considered economical to pro- 
mote industrial chaos, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
these salient facts should be in the 
Recorp in regard to the 1948 budget of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
They come under the following points: 

First, the 1947 appropriation was $4,- 
453,500, including $384,000 recommended 
by the House Appropriations Committee 
for Pay Act costs. The 1948 estimate 
of the President was $7,984,000. The 
House approved $4,033,700. The Senate 
commitee is recommending $4,974,700. 

The House bill cuts the appropriation 
10 percent below the 1947 appropriation, 
on the assumption that the Pay Act 
costs bill for 1947 passes. The House 
bill cuts 49 percent below the President's 
1948 estimate. The Senate committee's 
recommendation cuts the appropriation 
38 percent below the President’s 1948 
estimate. 

The second point I wish to make deals 
with the staff of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, and in that connection I 
wish to set forth comparative figures. 
On July 1, 1946, it had a staff of 990 
members. Let me point out that dur- 
ing the war years there was consider- 
able let-down in the activities of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board because 
during that period some other agencies 
of Government took over some of its 
activities and functions in handling of 
labor cases, the most notable being the 
War Labor Board itself. So the war 
years were not a very accurate measur- 
ing stick to use in adjudging the needs 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
now that we are returning to the indus- 
trial relations which characterize a 
peace-time economy. But even on July 
1, 1946, the Board had 990 members on 
its staff; the 1947 average was 810; the 
President's estimate for 1948 was 1,550; 
the 1948 average provided for in the 
House bill would be 688. In the bill as 
recommended by the Senate committee 
it is figured on the basis of 870, as I 
understand. 

The third point I wish to make is that 
this reduction in staff coincides with a 
50 percent increase in incoming cases— 
11,800 of them—from July 1946 through 
March 1947, as compared to the same 
9 months’ period of the preceding fiscal 
year. In other words, we are dealing 
with an agency in which we have vested 
the greatest responsibility for trying to 
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maintain industrial peace in the United 
States, through the terms and provi- 
sions of the Wagner Act; and after vest- 
ing that responsibility in it, at a time 
when it has such a tremendous increase 
in the number of cases brought before 
it—a 50 percent increase—we are allow- 
ing it insufficient money with which to 
function. From that, I can spell out 
nothing other than the word delay“ 
delay in the handling of its cases, Mr. 
President. There is bound to be more 
and more delay. 

In connection with the increase in its 
cases, it is very interesting to note that 
they are predominantly increases in un- 
fair employer practices. I think that is 
a fact we should understand. It is not 
pleasant to realize that situation; never- 
theless it is a reality that at this very 
time in the United States unfair em- 
ployer practices against organized labor, 
as shown by the records of the National 
Labor Relations Board, are on the in- 
crease. Perhaps that will spell indus- 
trial harmony if those employers engag- 
ing in such practices sueceed in making 
unions weak enough so that they cannot 
negotiate contracts which protect the 
fair rights of workers. If the unions lose 
their effectiveness, there will be a kind of 
industrial harmony in the United States 
for a while. But there will be an accu- 
mulation of resentment and bitterness 
which will finally result in a type of in- 
dustrial explosion that will boomerang 
against the employers who are engaging 
in these tactics of union busting. 

I think the safest investment in in- 
dustrial insurance we could make would 
be through the appropriation of a larger 
sum for the National Labor Relations 
Board, so that these cases could be han- 
died much more quickly than I see any 
chance of handling them with the 
amount of money which has been al- 
lowed in the committee’s report. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I understand, the 
Senator is explaining what he thinks to 
be the causes of delay in the deciding of 
cases. That applies to the past, does 
it not? = 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How does the Sen- 
ator account for the fact, when the pres- 
ent administration has had entire charge 
of all appropriations in the past, that the 
employer has been favored in the way 
the Senator is explaining? 

Mr. MORSE. I think the answer to 
the Senator’s question is perfectly ob- 
vious. In the past the National Labor 
Relations Board has never had enough 
money to maintain personnel adequate 
to enable it to dispose of the cases quickly 
enough. I am not interested in who had 
the responsibility for that condition in 
the past. I am interested in the Senate 
measuring up at this time to its full re- 
sponsibility to see to it that in the future 
the Board may have sufficient money to 
prevent that unreasonable delay in dis- 
posing of its cases. I say to the Senator 
from Michigan that sufficient money is 
not allowed in the appropriation carried 
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by the pending bill. He cannot escape 
the responsibility of the Republican ma- 
jority in this session of Congress by mak- 
ing a political criticism of what the Dem- 
ocrats may have done in the past. 

Mr, FERGUSON. The point I am get- 
ting at is that if the administration 
itself which had charge of the appro- 
priations never asked for sufficient ap- 
propriations to do the work, have we 
any way of telling that if we appropriate 
the money now the same administration 
will use it for the purpose for which it 
should go, that is, to see that the cases 
are actually decided? 

Mr, MORSE. I do not know whether 
the Senator’s criticism is well taken be- 
cause I do not have before me the his- 
tory of the NLRB appropriation fights in 
the past sessions of the Congress, but I 
should be very much surprised if an in- 
vestigation into the history of those ap- 
propriation bills did not show that the 
Board asked for more money than it was 
allowed. I am sure that if the Board had 
been allowed more money it would have 
been able to do a better job. We cannot 
justify a failure on our part in not grant- 
ing enough money to the NLRB on any 
rationalization that past Congresses have 
not appropriated enough money to make 
it possible for the Board to decide cases 
without unnecessary delays. The Sena- 
tor cannot deny successfully the fact 
that the Board is unable to decide its 
cases now in time to avoid many strikes 
caused by the dissatisfaction of labor 
over union weakening delays. The only 
way the Board can speed up its de- 
cisions is to be allowed more money for 
more staff. 

Mr, BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada consent that the 
Senator from Oregon may yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yielded to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and I see a chance 
that it would rather mess things up to 
follow the course suggested. I am yield- 
ing to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada yields solely to the 
Senator from Oregon, who will proceed. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Maine under- 
stands my position. I would like to yield 
to him. 

The probable caseload for the entire 
fiscal year 1947 will be 16,000 cases, com- 
pared with around 10,000 before and 
during the war. 

The fourth point I desire to make is 
that we should take note of the number 
of pending or backlog cases. On March 
1, 1946, there were 3,875 of them; on 
July 1, 1946, there were 4,600; on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, there were 5,065; on April 1, 
1947, there were 5,407. This shows a 
present 33-percent increase in backlog 
as against April of last year, 

The fifth point I wish to make is the 
time consumed in handling litigated 
cases from filing to decision. Of course, 
the difficult ones are the ones which re- 
quire Board decision because they can- 
not be settled between the parties, and 
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they are seldom if ever withdrawn in the 
field. 

Let me state what the record shows. 
I asked for this information because my 
experience in the field of labor relations 
convinces me that delay in reaching de- 
cisions in cases is the most important 
procedural obstacle to overcome if we 
really wish t? prevent labor disputes 
through the NLRB. During its opera- 
tions the War Labor Board fell so far 
behind in acting on the cases before it 
that sometimes there were strikes against 
the Board, even in wartime. So we de- 
vised a procedure which I felt, at least, 
would be very helpful in clearing our 
backlog by delegating to our regional 
boards final authority to determine facts 
rather than have them determined in 
Washington. But that was during a time 
of war emergency, and it cannot very well 
be done with cases sucn as those I am 
discussing, which require determination 
very frequently of fundamental legal 
rights under the Wagner Act. 

What does the timetable show as to 
these cases? It shows that it takes about 
7 months, on the average, to handle an 
election case. 

In unfair labor-practice cases it takes 
20 months from time of complaint 
through to decision. That is a very long 
time for ihe handling of a labor case. 
These are not civil law cases, which, after 
all, can rest on the docket for a while 
because the rights of the parties are not 
particularly injured by the passage of 
time, but in this dynamic field of labor 
relations it is the passage of time itself 
which very frequently destroys rights. 
It does not help much if a favorable 
decision can be reached in 20 months, 
if at the end of 20 months the union 
has been dissipated, anyway, and its 
effectiveness destroyed. 

On July 1, before the Board’s staff 
was cut over 25 percent, the figures were 
about 3 and 9 months, respectively, 
which, it seems to me, shows a very in- 
teresting relationship—not a surprising 
one, because it would be expected, but 
a very interesting relationship—between 
size of staff and speed in handling cases. 
Statistics show that before the Staff was 
cut the present figures of 7 and 20 
months’ delay, respectively, were cut to 
3 and 9 months’ delay, respectively. 

Cases in Washington awaiting review 
by the Board and its legal staff at the 
present time number 471, of which 190 
have yet to be assigned. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
understanding which has been reached 
between the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Maine is understood 
by the Senator from Nevada, and if the 
Senator from Oregon is entirely content, 
in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Maine is called upon leave the Chamber, 
I gladly yield to him. 


DOCUMENTARY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
TRAVEL ABROAD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit out of order a resolution and to make 
a brief statement, of not to exceed 20 
minutes, in relation thereto. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Maine may 
proceed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. This resolution au- 
thorizes a study of the documentary re- 
quirements of our Government of Ameri- 
can citizens who wish to travel abroad for 
business or pleasure. Neither this resolu- 
tion nor the proposed study have any- 
thing whatsoever to do with the ques- 
tion of immigration, or the movement of 
displaced persons. It is my desire, how- 
ever, to determine what, if anything, can 
be done by either the executive or legis- 
lative branch of our Government to bring 
the documentary requirements for travel 
abroad abreast of our modern day trans- 
portation facilities. 

I feel certain that every Member of this 
body knows, either from personal ex- 
perience or as a result of repeated com- 
plaints from constituents, the problem 
a businessman or a tourist faces with re- 
spect to passports, visas, health certifi- 
cates, police records, finger printing, and 
so forth, when wishing to travel abroad. 
These requirements are largely the out- 
growth of World Wars I and II. They 
exist by reason of statutes, Presidential 
proclamations, Executive orders, and 
regulations. I do not know to what ex- 
tent this maze of documentary require- 
ments can be simplified. I feel strongly, 
however, that some means can be found, 
consistent with the security of our coun- 
try, to greatly simplify for our citizens 
the right to travel abroad for business 
or pleasure. 

Not only, Mr. President, is the travel 
and transportation industry as a whole 
an important part of our national econ- 
omy, but even more important is the fact 
that if more persons are permitted to 
travel abroad, and see and understand 
conditions in other countries, a tre- 
mendous contribution will be made to the 
cause of world peace through the medium 
of greater understanding among the 
peoples of the world. Moreover, the more 
American citizens are permitted to travel 
abroad, the more dollars will be left in 
foreign countries, thus not only strength- 
ening the national economy of many 
foreign nations, but also enabling those 
countries to purchase our products. 

Mr. President, I again wish to em- 
phasize that the intended study will not 
in any way include or touch the question 
of immigration. I not only will welcome 
the suggestions and recommendations of 
any Senators who are interested in this 
problem, but I earnestly solicit them. 

I may add that the greatest single item 
in our imports, curiously enough, is the 
import of our understanding of foreign 
countries, through the medium of for- 
eign travel. It is that I hope that we 
may see increased. 

I now ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit for appropriate reference the reso- 
lution. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 111) was received, and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
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complete study of (1) the advisability and 
practicability of eliminating or relaxing the 
present requirements imposed by statute, 
proclamation, Executive order, or regulation 
upon the right of United States citizens to 
travel beyond the boundaries of the United 
States for business or pleasure; and (2) the 
desirability of negotiating agreements with 
foreign nations for the purpose of allowing 
our citizens to travel in such nations, and 
their citizens to travel in the United States, 
for business or pleasure, upon compliance 
with a minimum of regulation, consistent 
with security. The committee shall report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
not later than June 30, 1947, the results of 
its study, together with such recommenda- 
tions as to necessary legislation as it may 
deem desirable. 


Mr. McCARRAN. If I may ask, what 
is the primary question involved in the 
resolution submitted by the Senator 
from Maine? 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is whether or 
not we may modify to some extent the 
regulations and restrictions regarding 
passports and visas in this country and 
abroad, in order to facilitate a greater 
amount of foreign travel, both at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am wondering 
about the reference of the resolution. 
To what committee should it be referred? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I asked that it go 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. It was my hope that it 
might go to that committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully suggest that, in view of the 
fact that immigration is by the new rules 
a matter within the province of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, it seems to me 
the resolution should be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I tried to make it 
clear in my statement that the resolu- 
tion has no relation whatever to immi- 
gration requirements or quota require- 
ments. It is not contemplated that this 
inquiry should have any connection with 
or se any consideration to that matter 
at all. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that, but I 
still think that immigration being in- 
cluded within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the resolu- 
tion should go to that committee. I 
pee. make the suggestion; I do not in- 
sist. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I request that ref- 
erence of the resolution be postponed 
pending my further discussion with the 
Senator from Nevada, and that the reso- 
lution be held at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ref- 
erence will be postponed, and the resolu- 
tion will be held at the desk. 

Subsequently the President pro tem- 
pore referred the resolution (S. Res. 111) 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. CHARLES L. GERLACH, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and transmitted the resolutions of 
the House thereon. - 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
ETC. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2700) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 


ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- - 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let us 
have an understanding as to who has the 
floor. The Senator from Nevada has the 
floor, and the Chair assumes that, by 
unanimous consent, he is being per- 
mitted to yield it to the Senator from 
Oregon for his remarks? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is the pro- 
cedure which has been followed during 
the afternoon. I hope it may continue, 
for the sole reason that I wish the re- 
marks of those who have questions to 
address to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, having the bill in charge, may 
have a right to present their questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is un- 
derstood, therefore, that the floor is now 
held by the Senator from Nevada and 
that, by unanimous consent, unless ob- 
jection is made, he is permitted to yield 
temporarily to the Senator from Oregon 
for a continuation of his remarks. Hear- 
ing no objection, the Senator from Ore- 
gon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, com- 
menting on the 471 new cases now pend- 
ing before the National Labor Relations 
Board, 190 of which have not yet been 
assigned, let me say that the 471 cases 
involve 171,000 pages of transcript which 
must be read and analyzed. I merely 
throw out that suggestion to call atten- 
tion to some of the practical problems 
involved in the tremendous task which 
confronts the staff of the National Labor 
Relations Board. I am to some extent 
familiar with the work of the Board’s 
staff. I wish Members of the Senate 
would occasionally visit the Board, after 
hours, at 8, 9, and 10 o’clock at night, to 
see the large number of employees, who, 
out of devotion to their work and because 
they know how important it is to get 
cases settled without unnecessary delay, 
in order to prevent strikes and to main- 
tain industrial harmony, are laboring 
Many hours a day beyond what is re- 
quired of them. I have been one who 
has on occasion made criticisms, too, of 
certain procedures and policies of the 
National Labor Relations Board, but I 
think when commendation is due it 
ought to be given. I believe the Board 
is entitled to the appreciation cf Con- 
gress for the way it is trying to handle 
the cases on its docket as speedily as 
possible under the insufficient appropri- 
ations which have been allowed it. 

The sixth point I want to make is that 
in many places such delays make a dead 
letter of the NLRB; and yet the delays 
can only increase, in my judgment, un- 
der the House and Senate versions of the 
pending appropriation bill, even assum- 
ing that Congress does not give the 
Board any new responsibilities. 

In my opinion, we should not pass on 
this particular appropriation in the con- 
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jectural attitude that perhaps we will 
give them new responsibilities and then 
we can reconsider this request for funds, 
If we do give them new responsibilities, 
then of course we must give them a very 
large increase in their budget in keeping 
with the additional work that we assign 
to them. But I say that, assuming no 
changes are made in the so-called Wag- 
ner Act and that the Board continues 
with its present functions, an increase 
in funds over what the committee has 
recommended should be granted. If the 
Board does not have enough funds work- 
ers will udopt a technique in many cases 
of organizational strikes rather than wait 
for certification by the Board. This will 
happen if it is going to take on the aver- 
age 20 months to obtain certification. I 
commented on that at some length in a 
speech the other day, and I shall not 
repeat it now. 

The seventh point I want to make is 
the importance of giving primary em- 
phasis to increasing the items of sala- 
ries for the Board and of the Board’s 
staff. The Board's most vital need in the 
present emergency, in order to reduce the 
backlog of cases is to be able more ef- 
fectively to take care of the salary prob- 
lem. Since the salaries item, even as in- 
creased by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, is still reduced, by a greater 
proportion than any other item, below 
the original program embodied in the 
President’s budget request, it seems to 
me that further consideration should be 
given to the item by the Senate. 

Next, I would say that the exact per- 
centages by which the Senate commit- 
tee’s recommendations have reduced the 
President’s budget ought to appear in the 
Recorp, and I shall place them in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, they may be placed in the REC- 
ORD. 

Mr. MORSE. On salaries, the reduc- 
tion is 39.1 percent; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, 34.9 percent; penalty mail, 0.0; 
on printing and binding the reduction is 
28.5 percent. 

I also ask permission to publish in the 
Recorp at this point, Mr. President, a 
table comparing the President’s budget 
with the House bill and the Senate com- 
mittee recommendations, 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

National Labor Relations Board—Table com- 
paring President’s budget with House bill 
and Senate committee recommendations 
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Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
anything can be done about it at this 
point; but, because of my confidence in 
the members of the committee, I am 
perfectly willing, on the basis of the 
data I have just inserted in the RECORD, 
to say to the committee that I think 
they ought to reexamine their recom- 
mendations on the basis of the data I 
have presented and see if they can them- 
selves recommend some increase in the 
budget for the National Labor Relations 
Board. At least I hope the conference 
committee will explore this matter very 
carefully because I think it is vital to 
preventing many labor disputes in this 
country during the coming year. 

I feel very deeply about this matter, 
Mr. President. If we take the budget 
as now recommended, then we might 
just as well get ready not only for 
greater delays in the procedures of the 
Board, but we might just as well get 
ready for some labor difficulties grow- 
ing out of a lack of funds appropriated 
by the Congress. 

I was glad to hear the Senator from 
California say, or to read in the report, 
that the committee felt probably some 
procedural changes could be brought 
about on the part of the National Labor 
Relations Board, which might speed up 
the work somewhat. I hope that is true. 
I hope the committee went into the prac- 
tical difficulties confronting the Board 
in sufficient detail so that they could 
make helpful recommendations to the 
Board. I am inclined to believe that for 
months past, under the new Chairman, 
the Board has been doing its very best 
to find some short cuts in procedure 
that will diminish the delay. However, 
I shall be very much surprised, Mr. 
President, if any of the recommendations 
of the committee, made to the Board, 
will result in fact in any speeding up of 
the work of the Board. It is so easy for 
Senators to sit here and make what ap- 
pear to be plausible suggestions, from 
our curbstone position, as to how depart- 
ments can do their work more speedily 
and more efficiently. However, I have 
observed that by and large the sugges- 
tions thus made are seldom very prac- 
tical or of much benefit to the depart- 
ments concerned. I was a member of 
the War Labor Board when some of the 
distinguished Members of the Senate, 
from time to time, made suggestions as 
to how they thought we could do our 
work more speedily. Without any reflec- 
tion on them, Mr. President, I want to 
say that if they had only sat with us for 
48 hours they themselves would have 
found out how absurd most of their sug- 
gestions were, because they were mak- 
ing suggestions respecting matters about 
which they had very little practical ex- 
perience. I want to point out that I do 
not think the Senate is particularly in 
the best position to tell the National 
Labor Relations Board how to handle its 
procedural problems. But if Senators 
have some good suggestions to make, I 
am sure they will be given earnest con- 
sideration by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I want to 
express my dubiousness about any great 
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speed-up resulting from any suggestions 
addressed to the Board as to how it could 
do its work more efficiently, because the 
members of the Board are a conscien- 
tious and I think a highly efficient tribu- 
nalofmen. They know the problems of 
the Board much better than we do. If 
‘we grant them the money they need they 
will do a good job. 

I have a question or two I want to ask 
the Senator from California in regard to 
certain other matters in the committee 
report. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment before he leaves that 
subject? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely want to say that 
if the labor bill is passed in substantially 
the form in which it is before the Senate, 
the work of the National Labor Relations 
Board will be greatly increased, and I 
certainly shall urge upon the Appropria- 
tions Committee a very substantial in- 
crease in the appropriations for the 
Board in order that it may do the addi- 
tional work which the bill would impose 
upon it. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Senator 
that I have already expressed similar 
views as to the need for a review of the 
NLRB budget if we grant it new respon- 
sibilities. I think, of course, increased 
appropriations in such case would be 
absolutely imperative. But even assum- 
ing that the labor bill does not pass and 
the Board has to function under the same 
terms of reference as are contained in 
the present act, I think the amount we 
are allowing it is not adequate for it to 
do the work which I think needs to be 
done in handling the increase of cases 
coming through the channels of the 
Board. 

I now want to ask the Senator from 
California for a comment on the state- 
ment appearing on page 2, the last sen- 
tence, and running over to the top of 
page 3, as follows: 

The committee recommends a change in 
the limitation for temporary employment of 
arbitrators and mediators, to provide for not 
to exceed $25,000 for arbitrators and not to 
exceed $50,000 for mediators; and also rec- 
ommends the addition of a proviso that not 
more than $300 shall be paid for arbitration 
in any one case, 


In raising my question, Mr. President, 
I may say to the Senator from California 
that I want to know why $50,000 is pro- 
vided for mediators. That is, how does 
it happen that mediators are assigned in 
addition to those on the regular staff of 
the Conciliation Service? There exists a 
Conciliation and Mediation Service. It 
has its own mediators. The bill provides 
for $50,000 apparently for special media- 
tors. What is the necessity for them? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The House lan- 
guage, which is stricken by the Senate 
committee, reads as follows: 

Including not to exceed $50,000 for the 
temporary appointment of arbitrators and 
mediators on labor relations without regard 
to the civil service and classification laws, 


That was the language that came over 
to us from the House. We modified that 
language so it now reads: 


Including the temporary employment of 
arbitrators (not to exceed $25,000) and medi- 
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ators (not to exceed $50,000) on labor rela- 
tions without regard to the civil-service and 
classification laws, * * Provided, That 
not more than $300 shall be paid for arbitra- 
tion of any one case. 


We felt that the payments on arbitra- 
tion cases were running a great deal 
higher than in the judgment of the com- 
mittee they should run, 

Mr. MORSE. Let me restate my ques- 
tion. What I am questioning is the 
$50,000 for mediators. I do not know for 
what purpose $50,000 for mediators is in 
the bill, because the Conciliation and 
Mediation Service has a staff of regular 
full-time mediators. I can see why it 
is desired to provide money for arbi- 
trators; but here, in addition to the 
money provided for the Mediation Serv- 
ice to perform the services of normal 
mediating, there is an additional sum of 
$50,000 for mediators, I should like the 
Senator to tell me what kind of a case 
it is that requires the appointment of a 
special mediator over and above the 
mediators of the Conciliation Service 
itself? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Oregon that what we want 
to do is to fix a top-side limit beyond 
which funds may not be expended for 
either arbitration or mediation. Does 
the Senator object particularly to the 
mediation feature of it, or the arbitration 
feature? 

Mr. MORSE. My objection involves a 
query as to whether the $50,000 is needed 
at all. I do not know why we are spend- 
ing money for so-called special media- 
tors. We have a conciliation budget, do 
we not, that provides for a staff of full- 
time mediators? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. It provides a certain sum 
of money for the personnel of the Con- 
ciliation and Mediation Service. The 
conciliators provided for in that budget, 
scattered all over the country, are the 
regular mediators of the Conciliation 
and Mediation Service. Once in a while 
I understand they do a little arbitrating, 
although it is not a common practice. 
I think it is somewhat unfortunate that 
they ever do any arbitrating, because, in 
my opinion, their arbitration work ought 
to be kept absolutely separate from me- 
diation. However, that is another mat- 
ter. But, in addition to the money ap- 
propriated for the regular Mediation 
Service there is apparently appropriated 
also $50,000 that can be used for special 
mediators. Are they relief mediators? 
Are they mediators which the Service 
needs to add to its staff to help them 
out when there is an extra heavy load 
of run-of-the-mill cases, or are they me- 
diators for special cases? 5 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think that would 
be a top-side limitation when, if it is re- 
quired and necessary that additional me- 
diators be brought into the picture, 
not more than $50,000 would be avail- 
able. In other words, we want to put 
some top-side limitation on them. I refer 
the Senator to page 317 of the hearings: 

Senator Batu. I notice the House has al- 
lowed $50,000 for a temporary employment 
of arbitrators and mediators. 

Mr. WARREN, I am very glad you mentioned 
that. Asa t of the unanimous recom- 
mendation of industry and labor people, we 
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have approved a list of 26 special mediators 
who may be used on particular cases but who 
will not be used normally on regular cases, 


Mr. MORSE. I will leave it up to the 
committee, but I think the committee 
has these two items in reverse. I believe 
the smaller figure should be for media- 
tion, because there is already in existence 
a service which has a great number of 
mediators, and the larger figure should 
be made available to call in arbitrators 
to render the final decisions in impor- 
tant cases submitted to arbitration. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator, for whose opinion I have 
the highest respect because of his long 
years of service in the field of labor rela- 
tions, that I will go further into that 
subject in the conference committee rela- 
tive to the proposal the Senator makes, 
and it is perhaps possible that some 
change in the figures ought to be made. 
I am glad to have the Senator’s advice, 
and most certainly in the conference I 
shall discuss the figures to which the 
Senator has referred. 

Mr. MORSE. My only desire is to 
leave the organization with a budget 
set-up which will enable it to do the most 
effective work. My suspicion is we are 
going to need more money for the arbi- 
trators and less money for the medi- 
ators, because the agency has a regular 
mediation body any way. We should try 
to foster and encourage the procedure of 
voluntary arbitration, and see that funds 
are provided for that purpose. 

I have one other question which I 
should like to ask the Senator, in regard 
to the language on page 13 of the report. 
I refer to the last language in italics near 
the bottom of the page. The entire 
paragraph reads as follows: 

No part of the funds appropriated in this 
title shall be used in any way in connection 
with a complaint case arising over an agree- 
ment, or a renewal thereof, between an em- 
ployer and a labor organization which repre- 
sents a majority of his employees in their 
appropriate bargaining unit, which has been 
in existence for 3 months or longer without 
complaint being filed by an employee or 
employees of such plant. 


Will the Senator explain the language? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is the so- 
called Frey amendment, which has been 
in the appropriation bills for a number 
of years. We struck out the language in 
the bill as it came over from the House, 
and as it had been carried for a great 
many years. The amendment which we 
have recommended was proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] in 
the committee, and was agreed to by Mr. 
Frey. It makes it clear that the provi- 
sion applies only in cases in which the 
employer and the employee have gone 
through the process of determining 
whom the majority in the plant desire to 
represent them. The purpose is to get 
away from the so-called “sweetheart” 
contract, which might be signed before 
the employees were actually organized, 
This at least would give the protection 
of having the legal process followed out. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
the explanation. 

I have one further question. It deals 
with the item on page 2 of the report, the 
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Division of Labor Standards. As I un- 
derstand the Senator’s comments, the 
committee has reestablished the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards. Some days ago 
I spoke at length in the Senate on the 
need of just such action as the commit- 
tee has taken. I understand that the 
committee has given the Division a suffi- 
cient amount of money to carry forward 
on approximately the same basis as the 
program which it has carried forward 
heretofore. Am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
substantially correct. The House struck 
out the Division entirely. We restored 
it and allowed it $400,000. 

Mr. MORSE. I commend the Senator 
and the committee for that action. Let 
me repeat that on the whole I think this 
is an excellent report. I wish I could 
find myself in complete agreement with 
it. I particularly wish to point out that 
I think the committee has made a seri- 
ous mistake with regard to funds for 
the National Labor Relations Board. I 
respectfully recommend to the commit- 
tee that it give the data which I have 
introduced into the Recorp today very 
careful attention when it goes into con- 
ferencé on the bill to the end of increas- 
ing the amount allowed the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a question to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

For a number of years it has been my 
privilege to sponsor the Frey amend- 
ment. A few moments ago the Senator 
from Oregon questioned the Senator 
from California as to the Frey amend- 
ment. I am anxious to know whether 
the Senator from Oregon is entirely con- 
tent with the language now incorpo- 
rated in the bill. Before he makes re- 
ply, let me say that, being interested in 
the Frey amendment, I am entirely in 
accord with the language now in the 
report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
satisfied that it carries out the objective 
of the Frey amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that in view of the fact that 
the bill entails appropriations of nearly 
$2,000,000,000, it might be worth while 
for the Senate to have a quorum present. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Cooper Hawkes 
Baldwin Cordon Hayden 

Ball Donnell Hickenlooper 
Barkley Downey Bill 

Brewster Dworshak Hoey 

Bricker Eastland 

Brooks Ecton Ives 
Bushfield Ellender Johnson, Colo 
Butier n Johnston, S. O 
Byrd Flanders Kem 

Cain Pulbright Kilgore 
Capehart Knowland 
Capper Green Langer 
Chavez Gurney Lodge 
Connally Hatch Lucas 
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McCarran O'Conor Taylor 
McCarthy O'Daniel Thomas, Okla. 
McClellan O'Mahoney Thomas, Utah 
McFarland Overton Thye 
McGrath Pepper Tobey 
McKellar Reed 

Revercomb Umstead 
Magnuson Robertson, Va. Vandenberg 
Malone Robertson, Wyo. Watkins 
May! Russell Wherry 
Millikin Saltonstall Wiley 
Moore Smith jams 
Morse Sparkman Wilson 
Murray Stewart Young 
Myers Taft 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
nine Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] has the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have to go along as fairly as I can during 
the day. Is it the purpose of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to address a question to 
the Senator from California? I think it 
would be entirely proper if that be the 
object of the Senator; and if so, I have 
no objection. 

Mr WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while I 
was absent from the Senate I understand 
that an exchange took place between the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] in relation to the division of money 
for vocational education. I have re- 
ceived several letters, one from Mr. H. O. 
Eiken, chairman of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cational Directors’ Association, and one 
from Mr. Charles L. Greiber, State direc- 
tor of vocational and adult education, 
of the State of Wisconsin. Since the ex- 
change to which I have referred took 
place on the floor I have had occasion to 
talk with the Senator from Georgia, who 
advised me that he had the assurance, as 
did also the distinguished Senator from 
California, that the interest of vocational 
education would not be jeopardized in 
any way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD or 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, April 30, 1947. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SR: I ave been advised that H. R. 
2700 as reported by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations covering Federal Security 
Agency Budget, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and amended by the Senate commit- 
tee, eliminated on page 18, lines 12 and 13, 
language which states: “Of which not less 
than $434,400 shall be available for the divi- 
sion for vocational education as authorized.” 

To us it is felt of paramount importance 
that these lines quoted above be reinserted 
in the bill. This language protects a min- 
imum appropriation in the Office of Educa- 
tion for administering the vocational divi- 
sion. The original Smith-Hughes Act, as 
well as the George-Deen Act, both provided 
for a minimum appropriation for the ad- 
ministration of these Federdl aids. With- 
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out this protective language, the Commis- 
sioner of Education could spend as little as 
he saw fit and cripple the effectiveness of 
the national program. It is our earnest 
opinion that vocational education is too im- 
portant for the national welfare to leave in 
the hands of one man a power of life and 
death over its administration. It is further 
our opinion that a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, under the present language, could, if he 
saw fit, wipe out the entire division of voca- 
tional education. 

Some time ago I wrote you with reference 
to this bill. At that time it was in the 
House. Similar letters were sent to all Mem- 
bers of the House. At that time, on behalf 
of our vocational school cities in Wisconsin, 
I urged that the full appropriation as pro- 
vided in the George-Barden bill be made 
available. This has not been done and, as 
we have administered it to date, will result 
in a loss in anticipated Federal aids of some 
$7,000 in cities like Appleton, La Crosse, and 
Green Bay and smaller and larger amounts 
to other cities depending upon the scope of 
their programs. This, we feel, will be a dam- 
aging blow to the vocational schools in Wis- 
consin, particularly at this time when our 
student load has been doubled through our 
efforts in meeting the needs of veterans 
under the GI bill. In this connection it may 
be argued that tuition provided in the GI 
bill covers the cost of providing the training. 

Under the formula of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration this is not true—neither from 
the standpoint of operating and instruc- 
tional cost or in administraton and clerical 
work. The latter, including counseling, guid- 
ance, and record keeping, is practically in its 
entirety borne by the local schools. 

If it is not too late, I shall again like to 
plead on behalf of the vocational schools of 
Wisconsin that the appropriation be in- 
creased at least to the extent that States 
like Wisconsin, where local expenditures will 
range from five to ten times in the amount 
received in Federal aid, may be reimbursed 
as intended under the George-Barden bill. 

Rest assured, Senator, that the vocational 
school cities of Wisconsin will appreciate 
anything you can do to reinsert the language 
quoted and previously referred to above. 
Anything you can do to increase the appro- 
priation to the extent provided for in the 
George-Barden bill will be sincerely appre- 
ciated. 

Sincerely and respectfully submitted. 

H. O. EIKEN, 
Chairman, Wisconsin Vocational 
Directors’ Association. 
THE STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
STATE BOARD OF 
VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION, 
Madison, May 1, 1947. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I have just been advised that 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
reported bill H. R. 2700 which includes ap- 
propriations for the United States Office of 
Education. 

For many years the Division of Vocational 
Education in the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has been protected in the matter of 
appropriations for administration purposes, 
Language has been written in the appro- 
priation bill to the United States Office of 
Education that a minimum amount of the 
appropriation allotted to the Office of Edu- 
cation for p of administration be 
made available for the Division of Vocational 
Education. 

I have been advised that the Senate com- 
mittee has stricken out the protective lan- 
guage in this matter which was written into 
H. R. 2700 by the House. I hope that this 
protective language may be restored by the 
Senate. In order that it be restored it would 
be necessary to reinsert in H. R. 2700 on 
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page 18, lines 12 and 13, the following state- 
ment: “of which not less than $434,000 shall 
be available for the division of vocational 
education as authorized.” 

Both the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts authorizing Federal aids for vocational 
education have carried appropriations for 
the administration of these acts by the Vo- 
cation Division of the Office of Education 
in amounts even larger than the above-sug- 
` gested minimum of $434,400. 

I am addressing a similar letter on this 
matter to Senator McCartny and I hope that 
either you or he may see fit to introduce 
an amendment to H. R. 2700 when it is acted 
upon by the Senate so that the interests 
and objectives of vocational education from 
the standpoint of adequate administration 
by the Vocational Division of the United 
States Office of Education will be adequately 
protected. 

I have also been advised that the Senate 
committee has recommended an appropria- 
tion of $17,750,000 under the provisions of 
the George-Barden Act, which was. passed 
by Congress in 1946. The George-Barden 
Act, of course, authorized a total appropria- 
tion of $29,200,000, and the people working 
in vocational education in Wisconsin were 
in hopes that an appropriation larger than 
the $17,750,000 recommendation by the Sen- 
ate committee would be made available this 
year so that we would be able to fully meet 
requests for training which are being made 
by returned veterans and others. 

We appreciate the difficulties attending to 
increasing this appropriation recommenda- 
tion by the Senate at this time, but I do 
hope that it will be possible to insert in the 
appropriation bill the protective language 
relative to a minimum appropriation being 
made available for the administration of 
vocational education in the United States 
Office of Education. 

The Wisconsin Association for Vocational 
and Adult Education and the local directors 
of vocational education are meeting in Mil- 
waukee this week end, and I am sure that 
these groups will take definite action in con- 
formity with the communication which I am 
herewith addressing to you. 

Anything that you can do in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. L. GREIBER, 
State Director, 
Vocational and Adult Education. 


Mr. WILEY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from California what the provi- 
sion is in relation to the sum of $434,400 
which these persons and others have 
asked be made available in the division. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
will say to the able Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that the committee has a vital inter- 
est in the problem of vocational educa- 
tion. The committee went into the mat- 
ter very thoroughly and was convinced 
that the Office of the Commissioner of 
Vocational Education had in no way, di- 
rectly or indirectly, been discriminating 
against the interests of vocational educa- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the figures 
show that for a number of years, taking 
as an example the year 1945, for admin- 
istrative purposes, vocational education 
received approximately 5144 percent of 
the funds of the Commissioner’s office. 
As a matter of fact, while he would have 
been amply justified in charging the vo- 
cational education funds with general 
administrative items, as as pay rolls, of 
which they get the benefit, and library, 
and certain other facilities which are 
available to all functions of the Commis- 
sioner’s office—while he would have been 
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amply justified in charging them 51% 
percent as their division of the over-all 
administrative costs, as a matter of fact 
he had charged them only 34.7 percent 
of the cost. The Commissioner pointed 
out that, as a matter of fact, he was in 
no sense discriminating against them. 

I told the able Senater from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] that I would very closely 
watch the situation in the coming year, 
and if there should be any indication that 
the vocational education end of the of- 
fice was being discriminated against I 
would be one of the first to come back 
here and join with him in inserting re- 
strictive language, but that since the facts 
did not warrant it, based on the informa- 
tion we had, I felt that it was not good 
administrative policy to recommend that 
restriction in the bill. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from California for his statement and the 
Senator from Nevada for yielding. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
view of the experience I have had in the 
conduct of the affairs covered by the bill 
now before the Senate, and in view of 
my realization of the perplexities which 
now present themselves to the Senator 
from California, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, I think at this time I shall 
decline to yield, with due apologies, save 
and except for matters which relate to 
the pending measure. I hope Senators 
will concur in that view. 

Mr. President, the bill now before us 
involves the appropriation by the Con- 
gress of moneys belonging to the tax- 
payers of the United States in the amount 
of $1,684,536,780. However, more than 
that is involved. If that were all that 
were involved, then perchance we could 
deal expeditiously with the appropriation 
of the moneys of the taxpayers of the 
United States. But, Mr. President, the 
Congress, elected to represent the tax- 
payers of the United States, has enacted 
1 basic act and 16 major related acts 
which now are involved in connection 
with the pending bill. In other words, 
we shall have to deal with matters which 
were carefully and legislatively consid- 
ered at a time when the Congress was 
dealing with subjects which then were 
uppermost in the minds of the Members 
of Congress; and they were worked out, 
indeed, item by item at that time. They 
are 17 in number. Either we shall say 
that now we will cut off those entire 
measures because we will not appropriate 
for their continuation, or we shall say 
that at the time when we were dealing 
materially with those subjects, when we 
thought them out and when we imposed 
on the related bureaus certain duties to 
be performed, at that time we intended 
to appropriate sufficient funds to permit 
the carrying out of those duties. Mr. 
President, we are now dealing with two 
great schools of thought: Shall we so 
curtail as to destroy, or shall we so im- 
plement as to provide sufficient means 
and sustenance to carry on? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. May I be pardoned 
if I do not yield at this time? I shall 
yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, for several years in the 
past it has been the obligation of the 
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senior Senator from Nevada to serve as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
considered the particular bill we are now 
discussing, and to manage the bill on its 
course through the Senate. I wish now 
to express my commendation for the ef- 
ficiency, for the splendid study, for the 
wonderful capability, which have been 
made manifest in the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations by the 
Senator from California, who took my 
place as chairman of the subcommittee, 
and also before the full committee. His 
fine work, his excellent grasp of the whole 
subject, commend themselves to the Sen- 
ate, and I wish to be the first to congrat- 
ulate him for the manner in which he 
has performed his duty, despite the 
handicap which seemed to me to be 
placed upon him when he was put in 
charge of this bill, in view of the fact 
that he had never even been a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations un- 
til this year when he became chairman 
of the subcommittee having charge of 
this perplexing bill. I make this state- 
ment from the bottom of my heart, be- 
cause I watched the Senator during his 
conduct of the hearings before the sub- 
committee, and I watched him as he han- 
dled the bill in the full committee. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
perplexing situations. They are no more 
perplexing to the Senator from Califor- 
nia than they were to the Senator from 
Nevada when he handled the subjects 
covered by the bill, except in this: That 
I think they are more perplexing now to 
the Senator from Californi: because the 
Senator from Nevada conducted the 
hearings in the consideration of the bill 
at a time when our Nation was at war, 
and when everything lent itself to ia- 
creased appropriations. I am wonder- 
ing whether we are today less at war 
than we were during the days when I 
had charge of the bill. 

I have thought long and lingeringly 
upon the bill in its present shape. I do 
not think that a nation at war is any 
more tried, from the standpoint of its 
internal economy, than a nation which 
is just working out of war into the great 
realm of peace, if peace be at all possible. 
With that in mind, I have tried to urge 
on my colleagues in the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
having charge of the bill, and my col- 
leagues on the full committee, the idea 
that now is the time when increased ap- 
propriations in this particular line should 
be fostered and encouraged, not with the 
idea of expending public money—that, 
indeed, would be the last thought we 
would have—but rather with the idea 
of carrying our Nation and our people 
forward into a period when there may be 
peace at home. 

So, Mr. President, not with she idea of 
criticizing, because that is the farthest 
from my mind, because I know the per- 
plexities involved, but rather with the 
idea of aiding those who have the affairs 
of our country in hand now, I shall make 
some suggestions. 

I doubt that a bill of the kind now 
pending, with all its ramifications, with 
all its future impacts, should receive as 
little attention as is now being given to 
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the pending bill on the fioor of the Sen- 
ate. We spent weeks in the considera- 
tion of what is known as the portal-to- 
portal pay bill. Today we are dealing 
not alone with $1,600,000,000, because 
that is a mere item; we are dealing 
with the red blood of the people; we are 
dealing with the life of a nation; we are 
dealing with what America will be in the 
days which are just ahead. 

Mr. President, I say that very seriously, 
because if there is anything which means 
the continuation of the life of democracy 
as we understand it and believe in it, it 
is labor. If we eliminated labor from 
America, then indeed I would say we 
were eliminating the life of our country, 
and we would be destroying our own 
Government. 

Why should we consider with great 
seriousness—as we did—the expendi- 
ture of $400,000,000, to be sent, I think 
rather willy-nilly, to foreign countries, 
with no particular care given to economy, 
and then refuse to provide appropria- 
tions which would mean the upbuilding 
of our own internal life? I am wonder- 
ing why we should do that, Mr. President. 
Indeed, sometimes I wonder why, at a 
time when we are appropriating the tax- 
payers’ money for the welfare of our Na- 
tion at home, even if many Senators do 
not find it convenient to be present we 
refuse to spend a little more money for 
the welfare of the people. 

Mr. President, every time we strike a 
blow at labor, every time we strike down 
something that promotes the welfare of 
labor, we are augmenting the enemies of 
our Nation. What we do will be used to- 
morrow, if we pass this bill today, by 
those who represent the Communist Par- 
ty in America, as an argument that the 
Congress of the United States, represent- 
ing democracy, refused to provide appro- 
priations which would facilitate the great 
foundations upon which labor rests. 

I stated a moment ago that one basic 
act and 16 major acts are involved in the 
pending appropriation bill. I repeat 
that statement. Every one of the 17 
were acts of Congress. They were 
brought into being by the votes of indi- 
vidual Senators. They were a mandate 
to the Secretary of the Interior and the 
bureaus set up in the Secretary’s office, 
and to the bureaus set up in the Depart- 
ment, that they should carry on accord- 
ing to the will of Congress. 

Mr. President, in order that the rec- 
ord may be clear, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the majority report on the bill 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
(No, 146) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations, to 
whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2700) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of La- 
bor, the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes, re- 
port the same to the Senate with various 
amendments and present herewith informa- 
tion relative to the changes made: 


pe) oe SRR Sears tes goes $1, 684, 586, 780 
Amount of decrease by Sen- 


ate committee (net) 8, 388, 700 


Amount of bill as re- 


ported to Senate... 1, 676, 198, 080 
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Amount of appropriations, 
T ee ew, $1, 310, 821, 873 
Amount of regular and sup- 
plemental estimates for 
1, 779, 614, 039 
The bill as reported to the 
Senate— 
Under the estimates for 
FTT 
Exceeds the appropriations 
for 1947. 365, 376, 207 
The committee recommends a total for the 
bill of $1,676,198,080, which is $8,388,700 less 
than the amount of the bill as it passed the 
House. It should be remembered that the 
bill in amount is made up mostly of grants- 
in-aid and benefit payments, which total well 
over a billion and a half dollars or about 92 
percent ot the total appropriation. The larg- 
est of these is for the railroad retirement ac- 
count, amounting to $685,072,000, and the 
next largest is for old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind, 
amounting to $625,000,000, followed by muca 
smaller items for unemployment compensa- 
tion, employment offices, and lesser items for 
Children’s Bureau, public health, education, 
and vocational rehabilitation. When these 
amounts are deducted, the effect of the re- 
duction below the House amount is more in 
proportion. The total recommended, while 
only 0.49 percent less than the House bill, is 
5.8 percent under the budget estimates, and 


103, 415, 959 


is 27.8 percent above the appropriations for 


1947. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR A 

The total recommended for the Depart- 
ment of Labor of $79,862,900 is $10,001,300 
under the amount allowed by the House, A 
reduction of $14,345,600 is recommended in 
the grants to States for employment offices, 
and an increase of $4,344,300 is recommended 
in the operating funds for the Department, 
to provide for a total of $22,480,500 for op- 
erating funds. 

The total amount recommended by the 
Senate committee is below the budget esti- 
mates by $23,817,391, or 22.9 percent; and is 
below the appropriations for 1947 (the Pay 
Act supplementals having been provided for 
out of available funds) by $31,550,391, or 28.3 
percent. 

The addition of a provision is recommended 
by the committee for transfer between ap- 
propriations of not to exceed 2 percent of the 
operating funds, limited to 6 percent for re- 
ducing any item, in order to allow the Secre- 
tary to effectuate necessary reorganizations, 

DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS 

The committee recommends the restora- 
tion to the bill- of the provision for salaries 
and expenses of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, the provision having been eliminated 
by the House committee. The subcommittee 
was favorably impressed with the need for 
the service and unanimously voted to restore 
the division, 

The child-labor enforcement activities 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act were 
transferred by the House committee to the 
Wage and Hour Division, and the Senate 
committee recommends concurrence with this 
action, 

The labor education activities of the divi- 
sion were transferred to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics by the House committee. The 
Senate committee, on the contrary, recom- 
mends that no provision be made for labor 
education as a part of the activities of the 
Department of Labor. 

COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 

The committee recommends an increase of 
$120,000, to provide a total of $2,200,000 for 
the necessary expenses of this service. This 
total amount is below the budget estimate 
of $2,678,400. The committee believes that 
a reduction below the estimated funds is 
warranted, but does not agree with the lan- 
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guage in the House report attempting to 
specifically eliminate compensation for the 
positions there listed. The committee recom- 
mends that the funds provided be allocated 
by the Department, and that no restrictions 
be included which would tie the hands of the 
Secretary in making such allocations. 

The committee recommends a change in 
the limitation for temporary employment of 
arbitrators and mediators, to provide for not 
to exceed $25,000 for arbitrators and not to 
exceed $50,000 for mediators; and also recom- 
mends the addition of a proviso that not more 
than $300 shall be paid for arbitration in any 
one case. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Committee recommends an increase of 
$1,576,000 which would provide a total of 
$3,750,000 for salaries and expenses, to be al- 
located by the Department. The committee 
reviewed the various programs of work by the 
Bureau, but believed it unwise to specify the 
scope of their work and preferred to leave the 
allocations to the discretion of the Depart- 
ment within the limits of the appropriated 
funds. The amount recommended is a sub- 
stantial reduction from the budget estimate 
of $6,700,700. 

The committee found a tendency of the 
Bureau to include funds formerly provided 
for national-defense purposes. For example, 
in fiscal year1946, regular appropriations were 
$1,492,420, national-defense funds were $2,- 
780,576, and reimbursable and working funds 
were $973,863, for a total of $5,626,571. Then 
in fiscal year 1947, with no national-defense 
funds available, the regular appropriation 
plus Pay Act supplementals would amount 
to $5,569,793; in addition to which reimbursa- 
ble and working funds of $888,198 were avail- 
able. The Department stated to the com- 
mittee that the working funds have now 
largely disappeared, but the 1948 budget esti- 
mate was at the increased figure of $6,700,700. 

Before the national-defense funds were 
available to the Bureau, the regular appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1941 was $1,107,580, and 
in addition reimbursable and working funds 
were available of $2,005,997, for a total of 
$3,392,855. So that the amount recommended 
by the committee for 1948 is an increase over 
2 total funds available to the Bureau in 
1941. 

An increase in the limitation for the cost- 
of-living study and report is recommended by 
the committee, to provide a total amount of 
$845,000. 

The labor education activities formerly in 
the Division of Labor Standards were trans- 
ferred by the House committee to the Bureau 
of Labor Statisties. The Senate committee 
recommends that no provision be made for 
labor education as a part of the activities of 
the Department of Labor. 

UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The committee recommends an increase in 
the funds for salaries and expenses, to provide 
a total of $4,366,400. Of this total, the 
amount provided for carrying into effect pro- 
visions of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944 would be $2,120,000, 

The committee recommends a reduction in 
the amount of $14,345,600 from the budget 
estimate of $71,728,000 for grants to States 
for public employment offices. These offices 
were taken over by the Federal Government 
in January 1942, and were returned to the 
States as of November 16, 1946. The budget 
estimates for the grants to States was in- 
creased 5 percent over the amount of grants 
provided for 1947 as extended to a full fiscal 
year. The committee believes that the in- 
crease in personnel in the State offices has 
been in many cases entirely out of line with 
the increase in the work of those offices, in- 
cluding the insured employment under the 
unemployment compensation insurance ac- 
tivities. While agreeing with the House com- 
mittee that no State matching of funds shall 
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be required prior to July 1, 1949, the Senate 
committee believes that the amount recom- 
mended is all that should be required of the 
Federal Government for this purpose in 1948. 

The committee believes the recommended 
amount of $57,382,400 is ample providing 
proper economies are instituted for the op- 
eration of the offices within the several States. 
In this connection, the committee cautions 
the States to be prepared to assume their 
full obligations for operation of the State 
employment offices not later than July 1, 
1949. 

As to the field offices of the United States 
Employment Service, the committee recom- 
mends that a review be made of the large 
number of field offices, looking to a reduc- 
tion in cost and extent; and further recom- 
mends that the establishment of field offices 
within the limitation of the appropriations 
provided shall be at the discretion of the 
Department. 

An increase of $150,000 is recommended in 
the printing and binding appropriation for 
the Department to be earmarked for bring- 
ing up to date the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles by the Service, for which an estimate 
was requested of $183,500. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


The total recommended for the Federal 
Security Agency of $899,688,080, is $642,900 
over the amount allowed by the House, A 
decrease amounting to $5,328,200 is recom- 
mended by the committee from the large 
increase granted by the House in the funds 
for National Cancer Institute and an in- 
crease is recommended in the grants to 
States for further development of vocational 
education amounting to $3,550,000, as well 
as an increase in mental health activities of 
$500,000 and an increase in operating ex- 
penses for the National Institute of Health 
of $500,000. Over $800,000,000 of the total 
amount is for grants-in-aid and benefit pay- 
ments, of which the largest is for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind, amounting to $625,000,000, 
and the next largest is unemployment com- 
pensation amounting to $57,586,000. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Further development of vocational education 


The committee recommends an increase of 
$3,550,000 in the amount for grants to States 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1946 
(Public Law 586), and believes the total of 
$17,750,000 thus provided is the maximum 
amount that should be provided during 1948. 
The committee in this connection cautions 
the agency to make the allotments from the 
total amount so stated, and that they should 
not expect any additional amount by way 
of a deficiency appropriation. 

OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Provision is made in the bill for $18,000,000 
for payments to States of which not to ex- 
ceed $200,000 shall be available for such 
services in the District of Columbia. The 
committee agrees with the amount allowed 
by the House and believes that this should 
be the total amount available in fiscal year 
1948 for such purpose, and accordingly cau- 
tions the agency to make the allotments 
from the total amount above stated. The 
committee believes the allotments are sub- 
ject to the Antideficiency Act and cau- 
tions the agency not to expect any deficiency 
appropriation. As in the case of other al- 
locations of funds each agency will be ex- 
pected to function within the funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Hospital and construction activities 


The committee recommends a change in 
the language inserted by the House as to 
contract authorization, so as to limit such 
authorization to not more than $40,000,000 
in 1948. 

The Eospital Survey and Construction Act, 
approved August 13, 1946, authorized appro- 


priations for one-third the construction 
cost of approved projects amounting to 
$75,000,000 in 1947 and for each of 4 years 
thereafter. The result of such authorization 
is that during 1948 there would be available 
for contract authorization under the bill as 
approved by the House a total of $150,000,000. 
Therefore, the committee recommends the 
limitation of such contract authorization to 
not more than $40,000,000, in the belief that 
the amount recommended will fully meet 
the requirements for 1948, but provides for 
allotments on the basis of $75,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1948, 


MENTAL-HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


The committee recommends an increase of 
$500,000 for mental-health activities to pro- 
vide a total of $4,500,000. In the estimate 
requested of $5,108,000 were included the 
operation of mental-hygiene hospitals at 
Fort Worth, Tex., and Lexington, Ky., as well 
as grants of $500,000 for research and 
$2,000,000 for training. The committee is 
impressed with the need for the training of 
addditional psychiatrists and other profes- 
sional personnel in this fleld. As compared 
with the appropriations for 1947, however, 
the committee believes the amount recom- 
mended of $4,500,000 will be adequate for 
1948, since it is almost three times the 
$1,632,000 appropriated for 1947. In addi- 
tion, it is to be noted that the House com- 
mittee has specifically earmarked $3,000,000 
for improving mental-health programs at the 
community level under the appropriation 
“Assistance to States, general.” 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH 


The committee recommends an increase 
of $500,000 for operating expenses of the Na- 
tional Institute of Heaith, to provide a total 
of $9,626,000. Of this total amount, the 
committee recommends earmarking of 
$1,000,000 to provide through grants-in-aid 
for a clinical and laboratory research pro- 
gram in tuberculosis therapy revolving about 
the use of streptomycin. This latter pro- 
gram was requested in Senate Document No, 
44 as a supplemental estimate. 


National Cancer Institute 


The committee recommends a reduction of 
$5,328,200 from the large increase granted 
Ly the House in the amount provided for 
salaries and expenses for the National Cancer 
Institute. The appropriations available last 
year vere $1,714,408; the budget estimate re- 
quested, $7,169,000; and the House committee 
transferred $4,159,291 from other budget 
items, in addition to a large increase over 
the budget estimate, resulting in a total 
amount of $17,328,200. 

Statements made before the committee re- 
vealed that other funds and services are being 
provided from private sources, and the com- 
mittee believes a more comprehensive plan 
should be worked out before adding any 
large sums to this important work. The 
committee is convinced that the $12,000,000 
recommended is adequate provision for 1948. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
Consolidated operations 

The committee recommends a reduction of 
$72,000 in the amount provided for salaries 
to continue the so-called consolidated oper- 
ations. The amount thus provided is $2,000,- 
000 for such operation in 1948. The reor- 
ganization transferring the former Social 
Security Board under the President's plan 
(plan II of 1946) was intended to effect 
economies and eliminate duplication of ac- 
tivities. The committee believes such econo- 
mies have not resulted as yet from such 
reorganization, and the committee strongly 
recommended the hastening of liquidation of 
the remaining superstructure. 

NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The committee recommends increases to- 
taling $941,000 for the salaries and expenses 
of the National Labor Relations Board, to 
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provide a total of $4,974,700 for 1948. The 
amount provided will assist in reducing the 
backlog of cases before the Board, In this 
connection the committce believes that much 
improvement can be made in the Washington 
office in their methods of disposing of cases, 
and recommends that methods be devised 
looking to a speeding-up of such dispositions, 

The committee also recommends a change 
in the language of the limitation on the use 
of funds in complaint cases, to define more 
clearly the management-labor relationship 
so covered. 

The changes in the amounts of the House 
bill recommended by the committee are as 
follows: 

Increases and limitations 


Department of Labor: 
Office of the Secretary 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
arles, to be allocated by the 
Department. 

Office of the Solicitor.....__ 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses, to bc al- 
located by the Department. 
Traveling expenses 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is to pro- 
vide for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Apprentice Train- 
ing Service, and the veterans’ 
program of the United States 
Employment Service in pro- 
portion to the increases rec- 
ommended for salaries and 
expenses of those offices. 
Printing and binding 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for the 
use of United States Employ- 
ment Service in bringing up 
to date the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. 

Division of Labor Standards. 

The committee recom- 
mends the restoration of the 
item eliminated by the 
House, but in an amount less 
than the budget estimate of 
$625,857, by inserting the 
following in the bill: 

“Salaries and expenses, Di- 
vision of Labor Standards: 
For necessary expenses, in- 
cluding personal services in 
the District of Columbia 
and purchase and distribu- 
tion of reports, and of ma- 
terial for informational ex- 
hibits, in connection with 
the promotion of health, 
safety, employment stabili- 
zation, and amicable indus- 
trial relations for labor and 
industry, and the functions 
under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act transferred under 
and pursuant to Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 2 of 1946, 
$400,000. 

“The appropriation under 
this title for traveling ex- 
penses shall be available for 
expenses of attendance of co- 
operating officials and con- 
sultants at conferences con- 
cerned with the work of the 
Division of Labor Standards 
when called by the Division 
with the written approval of 
the Secretary of Labor, and 
shall be available also in an 
amount not to exceed $2,000 
for expenses of attendance 
at meetings related to the 
work of the Division of Labor 
Standards when incurred on 


$47, 400 


105, 300 


151, 800 


150, 000 


400, 000 


— 
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the written authority of the 

Secretary of Labor.” 

In recommending the res- 
toration of the item in the 
bill, the committee agrees 
with the action of the House 
in transferring to the Wage 
and Hour Division the child- 
labor enforcement activities 
under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and providing $35,- 
819 for that purpose. 

Further, in recommend- 
ing the restoration of the 
item in the bill, the com- 
mittee recommends no pro- 
vision be made for labor 
education, for which an esti- 
mate of $63,000 was re- 
quested. (The House com- 
mittee had transferred this 
item to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics.) 

Commissioners of Concilia- 
— L E E A 
The increase recommended 

by the committee is for nec- 

essary expenses, to be allo- 
cated by the Department., 

The total amount recom- 
mended of $2,200,000 is below 
the budget estimate of $2,- 
678,400. While agreeing with 
the House on a reduction 
from the budget estimate, 
the committee does not 
agree with the action of 
the House committee in 


‘specifically eliminating com- 


pensation for positions 
listed. 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following be 
stricken from the bill: in- 
cluding not to exceed $50,000 
for the temporary employ- 
ment of arbitrators and me- 
diators on labor relations 
without regard to the civil 
service and classification 
laws” and that the following 
be inserted in lieu thereof: 
“including the temporary 
employment of arbitrators 
(not to exceed $25,000) and 
mediators (not to exceed 
$50,000) on labor relations 
without regard to the civil 
service and classification 
laws.” 

The committee recom- 
mends an increase in the lim- 
itation in the amount for 
personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of $66,500 
to provide a total of $200,000. 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following 
provision be added to the 
bill: : Provided, That not 
more than $300 shall be paid 
for arbitration in any one 
case,” 

Apprentice Training Service- 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

‘The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses, to be al- 
located by the Department. 

The committee recom- 
mends an increase in the lim- 
itation for personal services 
in the District of Columbia 
of $547,300 in order to pro- 
vide a total of $2,750,000 as 
the amount required in pro- 
portion to the amount rec- 
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$120, 000 


184, 400 


1, 376, 600 


Department of Labor—Con. 


ommended for salaries and 
expenses, 

The committee recom- 
mends an increase in the lim- 
itation for a cost-of-living 
study and report of $150,000, 
to provide a total of $845,000 
for the limitation. 

The committee recom- 
mends that no provision be 
made for labor education, for 
which an estimate of $63,000 
was transferred by the House 
committee from the Division 
of Labor Standards (the Sen- 
ate committee having rec- 
ommended the restoration of 
the Division eliminated by 
the House committee). 
United States Employment 

. 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses, to be al- 
located by the Department. 

The committee recom- 
mends an increase in the 
amount for carrying into ef- 
fect provisions of the Service- 
men! Readjustment Act of 
1944 of $363,200, to provide 
a total amount of $2,120,000 
for that X 
Wage and Hour Division... 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries to be allocated by the 

t. 

Of the total amount thus 
provided of $3,847,600, pro- 
vision is made for $35,819 
transferred by the House 
committee from the Division 
of Labor Standards for child- 
labor enforcement activities. 
The balance of $146,147 so 
transferred, or $110,328, is to 
be returned to Division of 
Labor Standards for the 
youth research and develop- 
ment activities under the 
recommendation of the com- 
mittee for the restoration of 
that Divison eliminated by 
the House committee. 
Transfer between appropri- 

ations: 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following 
paragraph be added to the 
bill: 


“In order that the Sec- 
retary may effectuate neces- 
sary reorganizations within 
the Department and field, he 
may transfer to the appro- 
priations under this title 
from funds appropriated, 
other than grants to States 
for public employment off- 
ces, such sums as necessary, 
but not to exceed 2 percent 
of the total funds appropri- 
ated: Provided, That such 
transfer or transfers shall not 
be used for the purpose of 
creating new functions with- 
in the Department, or for 
the continuation of any 
function which the Congress 
in its final report recom- 
mends be discontinued: 
Provided further, That no 
appropriation item shall be 
reduced more than 5 per- 
cent by such transfer.” 


$1, 709, 600 


Federal Security Agency: 


Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation : 

Salaries and expenses 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses, to be al- 
located by the Agency. 
Employees’ compensation 

PPTP 

The merease recommended 
by the committee is for com- 
pensation benefit payments. 

The committee recom- 
mends that the limitation on 
the rates for temporary serv- 
ices be decreased from $75 
per diem to $35 per diem. In 
this connection, the com- 
mittee also recommends a 
similar reduction from $75 
per diem to $35 per diem on 
the rates for temporary sery- 
ices for each of the other 
units of the Federal Security 
Agency on which the bill car- 
ries a similar provision. 
Food and Drug Administra- 

tion: 

Sdlaries and expenses 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sala- 
ries and expenses, to be allo- 
cated by the Agency. 
Certifications services 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is to pro- 
vide for the certification of 
batches of drugs composed 
wholly or partly of strepto- 
mycin as required by Public 
Law 16, approved March 10, 
1947, amending the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act, 
Office of Education: 

Further development of 

vocational education... 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is to pro- 
vide for a total amount of 
$17,750,000 for grants to 
States under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946 (Pub- 
lic Law 586), and is the maxi- 
mum amount the committee 
feels should be provided dur- 
ing fiscal year 1948. In thi 
connection, the committee 
cautions the Agency to make 
the allotments from the total 
amount above stated, and 
not to expect any additional 
amount by way of a defl- 
ciency appropriation. 

The committee recom- 
mends that the rollowing 
provision be stricken from 
the bill: “: Provided, That 
the apportionment to the 
States shall be computed on 
the basis of not to exceed 
$19,842,759.97 for the fiscal 
year 1948, as authorized.” 

Salaries and expenses 


$80, 400 


115, 300 


100, 000 


3, 550, 000 


431,000 


The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries and expenses as fol- 
lows: 

1, (a) For increased salary 

rates provided by Pub- 
lic Law 390 

(b) For automatic salary 

mereass es 

(c) For increased salary 

rates by reason ot re- 


(d) To provide full-time 
employment in 1948 in 
positions which were 
not occupied for a full 


35, 000 
24, 731 


7. 483 


1947 


Federal Security Agency—Con. 
year in 1947 (14 per- 
cent of this amount is 
required for the in- 
crease in salary rates 
provided for in Public 
Law 390)-........... 
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2, For salaries and ex- 
penses for a small 
number of professional 
positions and support- 
ing clerical personnel 
to strengthen the staff 


305, 385 


Total increase rec- 
ommended__..... 


431,000 


The increases under the 
item (2) above are to be 
allotted by the Agency. The 
committee notes with satis- 
faction the inclusion of the 
democracy versus commu- 
nism program. 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following be 
stricken from the bill: “of 
which not less than $434,400 
shall be available for the Di- 
vision of Vocational Educa- 
tion as authorized.” 

Office of Vocational Rehabil- 
itation: 

General administrative ex- 

o oe, 

The increase recommended 
by the committee is for gen- 
eral administrative expenses, 
to be allotted by the Agency. 
Public Health Service: 

Hospital and construction 
activities: 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following be 
stricken from the bill: 

“There shall be allotted to 
the several States for the fis- 
cal year 1948, as provided in 
such act, the total sum au- 
thorized by part C of the act 
to be appropriated for the 
fiscal years 1947 and 1948. 
Whenever the Surgeon Gen- 
eral shall have approved an 
application for a construc- 
tion project in accordance 
with section 625 of the act, 
the Federal share of the cost 
of such project, as provided 
by the act, shall constitute 
a contractual obligation of 
the Federal Government.” 

ind that the following be 
inserted in lieu thereof: 

“There shall be allotted to 
the several States for the fis- 
cal year 1948, as provided in 
such Act, a sum not exceed- 
ing $75,000,000, the total sum 
authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the fiscal year 1948 
by part C of the Act. When- 
ever the Surgeon General 
shall have approved an ap- 
plication for a construction 
project in accordance with 
section 625 of the act, the 
Federal share of the cost of 
such project, as provided by 
the act, shall constitute a 
contractual obligation of the 
Federal Government: Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate 
contractual obligation dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1948 shall 
not exceed $40,000,000.” 

Mental Health activities.. 

The increase recommend- 
ed by the committee is for 
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100, 000 


500, 000 


Federal Security Agency Con. 
salaries and expenses and 
grants to States, to be allo- 
cated by the Agency. 

National Institute of 
Health as EIIE N OA BE 
The increase recommend- 
ed by the committee is for 
operating expenses in the to- 
tal amount of $9,626,000. 
Of this total amount, 61, 
000,000 is earmarked to pro- 
vide through grants-in-aid 
for a clinical and laboratory 
research program in tuber- 
culosis therapy revolving 
about the use of strepto- 
mycin, as requested in 8. 
Doc. 44. 
Social Security Administra- 
tion: 
Bureau of Employment 
Security, 


The increase recommend- 
ed by the committee is for 
salaries and expenses as fol- 
lows: 

1. To provide for 10 posi- 
tions needed for ad- 
ministration of the 
program for reconver- 
sion unemployment 
benefits for seamen.. 

2. To provide for continu- 
ing administrative 
promotions effective 


8. To assist the States in re- 
ducing administrative 
costs and in adopting 
methods designed to 
promote more effective 
administration of the 
unemployment com- 
pensation program 


Total increase rec- 
ommended 


Bureau of Old Age and Sur- 

vivors Insurance: 

The committee recom- 
mends an increase of $290,- 
300 to provide a total amount 
of $35,200,000 to be expend- 
ed from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust 
fund for salaries and ex- 
penses, in addition to $700,- 
000 appropriated from the 
general fund of the Treas- 
ury. 

Th committee recom- 
mends that the following 
be added to the bill to pro- 
vide for the use of travel 
funds for attendance at 
meetings: “including, when 
specifically authorized by 
the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, attendance at meet- 
ings of organizations con- 
cerned with the work of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance.” 

The committee recom- 
mends that the following 
be added to the bill to pro- 
vide for needed housing of 
wage- record operations at 
Baltimore, as requested by 
the Bureau: “: Provided fur- 
ther, That of the amount au- 
thorized to be expended 
from the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust 
fund, not more than $175,000 
may be expended, without 
regard to section 322 of the 


$500, 000 


Federal Security Agency—Con, 
act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 278 
(a)), for alterations, im- 
provements, and repairs to 
two buildings in Baltimore, 
Md,, housing the wage-rec- 
ord operations of the Bureau, 
which amount, except such 
part as may be necessary for 
incidental expenses of the 
Bureau, may be transferred 
to the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration, Federal Works 
Agency, for such purposes.” 
Children’s Bureau: 

Salaries and e 

The increase recommend- 
ed by the committee is for 
salaries and expenses, to be 
allocated by the Agency. 

Maternal and child wel- 


$31, 000 


The increase recommend: 
ed by the committee is for 
salaries and expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Study of operation of 

health programs 

2. Study of operation of 

child - welfare - serv- 
ices program 

3. Maternal and child- 

welfare statisties 10, 979 

4. Within-grade 

MORE Se ott 7. 551 


5. Restoration of present 
services curtailed by 
House cut 


The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries, to be allocated by the 
Agency. 
Division of Personnel Man- 
14, 700 
The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries, to be allocated by the 
Agency. 
Office of the General Coun- 
BE once AE E 
The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries, to be allocated by the 
Agency. 
Printing and binding 
The increase recommended 
by the committee is for 
Printing and binding, to be 
allocated by the Agency. 
Penalty mail costs 20, 
The increase recommended 
by the committee is for pen- 
alty mail costs, to be allo- 
cated by the Agency. 


24, 400 


111, 300 


8 


Total, office of the Ad- 


ministrator 190, 400 
Total increase, Federal 
Security Agency 8, 043, 100 
National Labor Relations 
Board: 
„ see cae 686, 900 


The increase recommended 
by the committee is for sal- 
aries, to be allovated by the 
Board. In recommending 
this increase, the committee 
is providing a total of $3,750,- 
000 as an amount calcu- 
lated to assist in reducing 
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National Labor Relations National Mediation Board: Department of Labor—Con. 
Board—Continued Salaries and expenses $22, 700 foregoing appropriations for 
the backlog of cases. The The increase recommended the Wage and Hotr Division 
committee believes that by the committee is for sal- to any other bureau or office 
much improvement can be aries and expenses, to pro- of the Department of Labor 
made in the disposition of vide $338,700, the amount of to enable such bureau or of- 
cases in the Washington the estimate. fice to perform services for 
office, and that more atten- The committee recom- the Wage and Hour Division. 
tion should be devoted to a mend an increase of $25,726 Federal Security Agen 
speeding-up of the work in in the limitation for personal Dane Healt terete 
Washington. services in the District of Co- National C Instit 
Miscellaneous expenses $94,500 lumbia, to provide $261,726, OON ARE ute- 86,828, 200 
The increase recommended the amount of the estimate. The committee recommend 
by the committee is for mis- National Railroad Adjust- a reduction from the in- 
cellaneous expenses, to be meni Board: creased amount provided by 
allocated by the Board. Printing and binding 6, 000 the House for salaries and 
Penalty mail costs 6, 300 The increase recommended expenses for consultative 
The increase recommended by the committee is for print- services, demonstrations, and 
by the committee is for pen- ing and binding required by grants-in-aid, including pay 
alty mail costs, to provide the Board. of commissioned officers of 
$24,700, the amount of the the Public Health Service. 
estimate. Total increase, National The committee feels that the 
Printing and binding 153, 000 Mediation Board- 28, 700 total thereby provided of 
The increase recommended $12,000,000 is adequate pro- 
by the committee is for Total of all increases rec- vision for such purpose. 
printing and binding re- ommended 11, 357, 100 Social Security Administra- 
quired by the Pont a tion: 
Complaint cases li on: nsoli 
eee FOOIE DECREASES AND LIMITATIONS 8 ees, ene 
mends that the limitation Department of Labor: Ica tina ohh ke eee 7 
on the use of funds in com- United States Employment comm hen recommend 
5 a reduction in the amount 
plaint cases be amended to Service: 
read as follows: Grants to States for public for salaries to continue this 
“No part of the funds ap- employment offices 14, 345, 600 operation. In thus providing 
propriated in this title The committee recommend a total of $2,000,000, the 
shall be used in any way in a reduction in the amount committee is not satisfied 
connection with a com- provided for grants to the with the showing of econo- 
plaint case arising over an several States of $14,345,600, mies which should have re- 
agreement, or a renewal thereby reducing the total sulted from the reorganiza- 
thereof, between an em- amount from $71,728,000, the tion, and strongly recom- 
ployer and a labor organ- estimate, to $57,382,400. mend the hastening of liqui- 
ization which represents & Wage and Hour Division: dation of the superstructure 
majority of his employees in The committee recommend still remaining from the for- 
their appropriate bargain- a decrease in the limitation mer Social Security Board 
ing unit, which has been in for departmental salaries of operation, 
existence for 3 months or $73,300, to provide a total 
longer without complaint amount of $672,800. 
being filed by an employee The committee recommend Pn Se ee 
or employees of such piant.” that the following be strick- me a eR 
en from the bill: 11, 357, 100 
Total increase, Nation- The Secretary of Labor 19, 745, 800 
al Labor Relations may allot or transfer with 8, 388, 700 
2 AEE Sanat 941, 000 the approval of the Bureau of 
= the Budget, funds from the 1, 676, 198, 080 


Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1947, the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1948, and the amounts 
recommended in the accompanying bill for 19 48 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Lending Increase (+) or decrease (—), committee bill com- 
A ia | supple. | Total antic: | Budget gti. . Recom eect 
ppropria- supp 0 antie- udget esti- 
Object tions, 1947! | mentals, | ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 | ™ended by 
1947 (H. Total antic- | Budget est - House bill 
Doc. 117) 1948 


ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


(A OA ie Sea 31, 083, 686) ? $1, 190, 000 $819, 500 —$216, 786| —$323, 100 +247, 400 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor... 1,075, 775} 1,251, 000) 755, 300 —215, 175 —390, +105, 300 
Contingent expenses 681,316} 885,600 468, 400) 212,916] 112.200 
Traveling expenses 3. 017, 757 3, 229, 500 2.112, 400 753, 55 —965, +151, 800 
8 sna binding. 518, 388 3 748, 000) 414, 700 +46, 31 —183, 300) +150, 000 
Penal 551, 925 3 133, 000 119, 700 —432, 225 18 800 
expenses 545,900) 718, 7000 00 —145, 900% 318, 70% 4409, 000 
Commissioners of Conciliation. 2, 583,976) 2 678, 400 2, 080, 000 —383, 976 —478, 400 +120, 000 
Retraining and Reemployment 
tration, salaries MA 8 0000.—— . SS A Sees ee 
Total, Secretary’s office............- 10, 421,723} 10, 534,200} 6. 770, 00 —2, 677, 2 —2, 789, +974,500 
5) E S IEIES=E=|_vwOOOOOOOOamnaenDPS==|_ OO———SSS_ BP ————— 
Apprentice Training Service. . 2.015, 606% 1 2. 544. 200 2.018, 600% 2. 200,000) 4.402, 30% 4184, 3% —344, +184, 400 
. | S | anaa 


A) 22. !:. — a _ |= 
1 Amounts in this column have been adjusted wherever necessary to pe them on a basis comparable, as to activities involved, with the 1948 budget estimates as submitted 
as indicated by various footnotes carried in this tabulation to figures in the budget estimates column, 

2 Includes $ $92,456 transferred from other appropriations and excludes $23,770 transferred to other appropriations. Committee approves. 

3 Exelude amounts transferred to Federal Security 5 to Reorganization Plan ie 2011946, as follows: Salaries and expenses, Office of Solicitor, $3,225; contingent 
expenses, $30,000; traveling expenses, $136,250; 8 and ding. ae 208; and penalty ma i! costs, $8,075. 

t Excludes $2,000 transferred to Federal Security Agency pursuant to Reorganizat lan No. 2 of 1946 and includes $329,400 transferred from other appropriations, 

Includes $7,070 transferred from another appropriation Í A excludes $5,094 Peak | to another appropriation Committee approves. 

As ———— in the text of House report, $217,097 of the amount of the budget estimate for this item has been transferred by the House committee to the items “Salaries” and 

“Miscellaneous expenses,” Wage and Hour Division, and “Salaries and expenses,” Bureau of Janes Statistics. 
ee amounts transferred to other appropriations, as follows: Apprentice training service, $2,394, and Bureau of Labor Statistics, salaries and expenses, $52,328, Com- 
approves. 
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Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1947, the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1948, and the amounts 
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TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Ccontinued 


e Increase (+) or 3 CÈ committee bill com- 
89555 Appropria- | supple- | Totalantie-|Budgetesti-| „Recom: | | mended by 8 

men ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 | HO „ Senate 

1947 (H. Committee | 1947 appro- | Total antic- 


Budget esti-| House bill 
1948 


priations | ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Salaries and expenses $637, 000 517, 400; = 65 — = 
Study of labor vonditions in Hawall. 1 9 FEC en ee ee 
‘Total, Bureau of Labor Statistics... 637, 000] 5, 532, 465 2, 373, 400} 3 750 600 —1, 145, 463) —1, 782, 465] —2, 980, 700] +1, 376, 600 
National Wage Stabilization Board D p P ͤ Se —4, 191, 900 —4,191, 900% /----2- =} 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 3 
General administration 217, 000 4, 2 „ 2 = | 
Employment office facilities and services. - E. I ame eS T een 8 855 eee 1 


Grants to States ſor publie employment 
( 42,085, TE Wn nsaannes 


57, 382. 400 14. 559, 275) —14, 345. 609| — 14. 345, 600 


Total U. 8. Employment Service 217, 000 61, 748, 800] —24, 162, 800 —16, 542,700) —12, 636, 000 
= — — — — m. ——— — — 
WOMEN’S BUREAU 
Salaries and expenses 29, 000 263, 000 +20, 000 —40, 600 
WAGE AMD HOUR DIVISION 

Jalaries. . 577, 000 847, 21 —917,210) — 

Miscellaneous expenses.....-------------- = | ne x 309, 000 “3 187| 589.18 — . 2 
Total, Wage and Hour Division 577, 000 4, 156, 600 —393, 397 —£70, 397 —1, 047, 900 ＋ 99, 200 
Total nama 2 —— ĩ „—— 8 —ͤ——ͤ ä n F, ea SS a Eee SS 

partment of Lab FE 10 111, 413, 201 22.000 Sa 89, 864,200} 79, 862, 900 —31, 550, 391 2 „391| —23, 715, 800 —10, 001, 300 
— ͤ — — . ß K v : ee A 


American Printing House for the Blind r oo one a ere 
BUREAU OF EMFLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


Salaries and expenses a 
Employees’ — fund. 


Total, Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
N 


—$48, 680 
—3, 850, 000 


—$201, 680) —$119, 600| +350, 400 
—3, 850, 000 —500, 000! 7270, 000 


—3, 898, 680| —4, 01. 680 619, 600|. +330, 400 


+27, 700 
—7, 500 


A 
7. 


„ —— —— — 


— — +115, 00 129, 00% % 4115, 300 


Salaries and expenses. 
Salaries, sea-food 5 —40, 000 40, 000 --. 
Certification servſces . 2)92, 0000 37, 000 0 2329, 00 % 431,000; 331,000) 431, 000 +139, 000 +100, 000 


Sh — Food and Drug Administra- 


FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL 


Salaries and expenses +1, 271, 000 +1, 151, 600 +409, 000 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
Salaries and — +663, 870 +482, 270). ...-..5.-<--].0. 
Plans and ESL RE Se LS ae 
Construction of buildings +644, 160) 160) 
Total, Howard University 


1 Amounts in this column have been adjusted wherever necessary to Sirf eee 05 t0 activities involved, with the 1948 budget ox cannes oa aaki 
as indicated by various footnotes carried in this tabulation to figures in 2 budget estimates columm. + 
8 31,191,900 rescission in Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947. 


$ Excludes $15,890 transferred to another appro 7 —.— Committee ap 
1 Represents appropriations of $140,481,443 to Department of Labor for al 56 year 1947, less $29,068,152 transferred to the Federal Security Agency pursuant to Reorganization 


Plan No. 2 of 1946 (Children's Bureau transfer). 
1s The appropriations in this column are to be made up by transfers from various other a tions of the — 1 N 35 of Labor. 
u In addition, $10,000 permanent appropriation under the act of gane 25, 1906, is available w t annual action 7 Oe 
12 Excludes $10,420 transferred to to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1640, and $84,500 t to other appropriations. 


another appropriation pursuan Committee ap 
n Includes $3,000,000 supplemental amount Peontained in Fhe Ure t Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947, to provide for benefit payments authorized by Public Law . Weh 
Cong. and for additional disability and death | benefits accruing Urgent D the regular compensation law we by 40 
W Represents a a consolidation of the items General administration.” Committee approves, 


u Represen' jidation of the Baines” Expenses.“ . — 
# In addition, the Budget proposes ites “Salaries” and Enpense.” Commitee approve 0 7 erp 
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TITLE II—FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY—continued 


In decrease (—), ittee bi = 
crease (+) or g oo ee bill com: 


Appropria- 


Object tions, 1947! 


Total antic- | Budget esti-| . Recom: 
mentals, | ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 | mended by 

x Total antic- | Budget esti- 
ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


House bill 
1948 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
eerie development of vocational edu- 


— 1? $14, 200, 000 , $29, 301, 739% $14, 200, 000 


20, 000) 30, 000 30, 000 
2 of vocational education in 
J 108,000 105, 000 105, 000 105, 000 
Further endowment of colleges of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts. 18 2, 480, 000 5 2, 480, 000 
Salaries and expenses. 19 1, 726, 700 1, 252, 900 
Food conservation FA |) Seren EA / RNS AS S ES 


19, 404,975) 33, 643, 439| 18. 067, 900 


` 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
9 to States, Vocational Rehabili- 


General — o “voca- | 
tional rehabilitation 


8 2 5 Office of Vocational Rehabil- 


11, 759,800} 19, 710, 000 18, 000, 000 
623,325; 720, 000 500, 000 


20, 430, 000 


096 
301 
503 
677| 7, 555, 000 
Hospital and construction act: iti 340, £00) * 50, 965, 000) 
Hospitals and medical care y 666) 3? 20, 250, 000 
Mental health activities. 1, 632, 000) 5, 108, 000) 
Eor quarantine servi 2, 233, 800 2, 491, 700 
yee heaith service p — apr ` 141, 234 2 901, 000 
Nat onal Institute of Health, operating 
I A A E S 6, 202, 697; „ 10, 126, 000 
Nat ma! Cancer Institute 408] +! 7, 169, 000) ~ 
Construction of research facilities. 2, 650, 000 
missioned —— 3 3 6, 174, 000 
Training for nurses.. 4, 834, 000 
SATATA * 3, 916, 000; 


Salaries and expenses. 
Development of health facilities 
Office of International Health Relations. 


Total, Public Health Service 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


aid to dependent chil- 
ea end aid to the blind #5 619, 000, 000} 625, 000, 000| 625, 000, 000 
5 7 5 . — . — eee IWR 1, 099, 000 1, 270, 000 


Grants to n pen- 
sation 2e (title i. —— 
eee unemployment benefits for 


49, 046, 000 57, 586, 000 


Salaries. Bureau of Employment Security. 
1 Amounts in this column have been adjusted wherever necessary lace them on a basis Ege as to activities involved, with the 1948 | budget est 
as indicated by various footnotes carried in this tabulation to figures in 8 dget estimates column. dge imates as submitted 

In addition, $7,000,000 permanent appropriation under the act of Feb, 2, 10015 is available without annual action by the Congress, 

_ WIn addition, $2,550, 000 permanent appropriata under the act of Mar. 4. 1907, ‘is available without annual action by the Congress. 

n Excludes $20,525 transferred to another i by sooner ursuant to Reorganization Plan No, 2 of 1946. 

2 In addition $9,550,000, permanent appropriations available. See footnotes 17 and 18. 

2 Includes $20,525 transferred from another appropriation pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 20 

n Excludes amounts transferred to the item “Pay, ete., commissioned officers, Public Health Servic.” as 8 Venereal diseases, $26,704; tuberculosis, $14,291; assistance to 
Btates, general, $106,497; communicable diseases, $46,323 House committee approves. 

2 The bill recommends that $516,500 of this amount "be available immediately upon approval of the act. 

N Excludes $3,882,656 of the budget estimate for this item which the committee has transferred to the appropriation “National Cancer Institute.“ 

25 Includes $25,075 transferred from another appropriation and excludes $34,175 transferred to another appropriation. Committee approves. 

% For somnar expenses. In lieu ofan anýropiiation fora for allotment to States for construction purposes, the committee bas included language in the bill to provide for allot- 
anto Braata pursuance of Public Law 725, 79th Cong., of the $150,000,000 authorization specified therein for fiscal years 1947 and 1948, and to further provide that approved ap- 
plications for construction funds shall constitute a contractual obligation of the Government. 

Na sak ‘administrative expenses. ‘I'he Senate committee recommends that the House provision referred to in footnote 26 be deleted. The Senate committee further recommends 
that in Toplane poo: ion for allotment to States for construction purposes language be included in the bill to provide a ee to States for the fiscal year 1948 not exceed- 

a, wi vision Leni the lo aggregate esrb obhgation during the fiscal year 1948 shall not exceed $40,000, 

n nades 234 transfe! r appropriations. Commuttes approves. 

2 Ineludes . — . hetu another appropriation. Committee approves. 
# Includes $141,234 transferred from another appropriation. Committee approves. 
1 n Excludes $51,851 transferred wee antes sopropmation. Commies approves, 

xcludes transferred to another a riation. Com approves. 

Tneludes $4,159,291 transferred by the 5 from budget 7 . — 1 other appropriations in order to centralize in this item all funds included in the bill for work on 


1 Includes 3 158 transferred from other appropriations. Committee approves. 
$249,635 of the budget estimate for this item which the committee has 88 to the We Pa tee “National Cancer Institute.” 
1 ane les ss $061,131 transferred from Department of Commerce pursuant to Reorganization Plan Ap. 2 of 1946 (vital statistics activities). p 2 
pa 1 $25,075 transferred to and estimated for under another appropriation in the 1918 budge! t estimates, Committee 8 
cludes $478,000 transferred to War and Navy Departments pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 (caro of mental patients). 

a m For comparabilit; is ibe the basis for the budget estimate and the amount recommended in the accompanying bill, this figure Wande a supplemental estimate of 8138, 000, 000 

i 00. Binet now 5 Den ‘ing consideration gd the committee, representing estimated additional requirements Tian out of provision in Public Law 719, 79th Cong., for increased 
assistance payments, 


a 
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Comparative statement of the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year 1947, the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1948, and the amounts 
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TITLE II—FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY—Ccontinued 


Pending Increase (+) or decrease (—), committee bill com- 
Appropria. pn Total antic- | Budget esti 8 
0) 15 Si E- 0 udge’ 
Object tions, 19471 | mentals, | ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


r 8 
1947 (H. H Committee | 1947 appro- Total antic- | Budgetesti-| House bill 
Doe. 117) pristions | ipated, 1947 mates, 1948 1948 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION—Con. 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance (title II) 
Children's Eee: 


Emergency 5 and inſant 
care (national defense) 

gra and child-heal 

Crippled chfdren 

Child welfare____.._....---.....-- 


Total, Children’s Bureau 


Salaries, consolidated operations 
- Miscellaneous ipa — —— 


* Social Security Administra- 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Salaries, Office of Administrator 
Community war services 
se: Division of Personne] Manage- 
Salaries, Division of Service Operations 
Salaries, Office of General Counsel. 
8 — 
HAY expenses, ral Security Agency_| 
riting and Badin: Federal Security 


ey. 
Civilian war benefits... 
Civilian war assistance. 


Total, Office of the Administrator. 4, 497, 900 


Total, Federal “rat Agency, N 800, bag 180 
regular annua appropriations 882 „ 
Deduct transſers __.... = A EE EAE 8 „C EEEH E ERE E EE E 


SERENS 882 893, 262, 882 899, 045, 180) 


1 Amounts in this column have been adjusted wherever necessary t eee — on a basis eal „ as to activities involved, with the 1948 budget estimates as submitted 
estimates column. 


e for pa: 
w In dition, the pe panak „ of: 30,219,000 from the Federal old. and survivors insurance trust fund. 
ü In addi ill 8 a total expenditure of $34,909,700 from the Federal ofthe and surviv: 57 insurance trust fund (the $4,690,700 increase above the 
budget W 1 15 —.— aan offset by reductions in other items in the b „ AS explained in the text of —— House report 
a In addition, the Senate Committee recommends that not more than 835, 200,00 may be fe ai from the Pera old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
a Includes $395,159 transferred from Department of Labor pursuant to Reorganization P] 2 of 1946, 
i 1 Includes $477,535 transferred from Department of Labor pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946; excludes $42,510 transferred to other appropriations, which the com- 
m approves. 
i ro nel udes $6,560 transferred from Department of Labor pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946; excludes $85,000 transferred to another appropriation, which the com- 
m 8 
a outs fades $ Taney which the committee has reduced from $982,625 in the budget and transferred to the trust-fund limitation under the item “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
-Age and Survivors Insurance." 
“ Excindes $3,026,100 which the committee bas reduced from $3,288,900 in the budget and transferred to the trust-fund limitation under the item ‘‘Salaries and expenses. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insuran: 
Includes a total of $95,420 ama ce from Social Security rat gy pec and Bureau of bey ay he Compensation pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946, 
Includes $2,640 transferred from Department of Labor to Reorganization Plan No. 2 
Includes $8,500 transferred — mee Admin ation pursuant to Reorganization Pian Ne 2 of 1946, 
# Includes g total of os fi 8 1 e kom Security Administration and Public Health Service. Committee approves 
a of OWA rea SS. 2 Fes eliminated from the direct appropriation and transferred to the trust-fund limitation under the item “Salaries 


6. 
8 Excludes a total of 3 the committee has reduced from a total of 8 the 8 transferred as follows: To National Cancer Institute, $15,000; to trust 
fund limitation under the item ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance,” $513,300. 
Pian ae — p of $203,208 transferred from Bureau of Employees Compensation, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce pursuant to Reorganization 
0.20 
* Excludes a total of $441,300 which the committee has reduced from a total of $736,335 in the Budget and transferred as follows: To National Cancer Institute, $12,000; to trust 
fund limitation under the item “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Sate = and Led age in Insurance, „300. 
a No. Pol} a = of $85,075 transferred from Bureau of Employees Compensation, the Department of Labor, and the Department of Commerce pursuant to Reorganization 
m No. 20 
® Includes $18,000 pending rescission in the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1947. 
të Includes $1,000, 650 5 pending rescission in the Urgent 3 25 ppropriation Act, 1947. 
t Consists of $725, 3 527 ee direct to Federal Security A 8 + $20,068,152 transferred from the De nt of Labor, and $1,014,411 transferred from the Department 
of Commeree pursuant to Reorganization Pian No. 2 of 1946, less a total of 000 transferred to the War and Departments pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 
,000for the Bureau o! — Compensation in the Urgent Deheiency ja ba ie Act, 1947, —5 a supplemental estimate (H. Doc. 101) of 8135, 000, 000 for the 
Perz curity Administration to States) now 1 fore the comm: 
Consists of $413,300 in H. 101 and $5,501,980 in H. 
4 The appropriations in this column are to be made up by transfers from various other appropriations of the Federal Security Agency. 
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TITLE II —NATTIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


A ria- 
tions, 1947 1 


Salaries. 

Miscellaneous expenses. 
Penalty mail costs 
Printing and binding. 


Pending 
Pay Act 
supple- | Total ant ie- Budget esti- 
men als, 


ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


Committee | 1947 appro- | Total antic- | Budget esti- Hoe bill 


priations 


ipated, 1947 | mates, 1948 


Balaries and expenses. 
Penalty-mail costs 


Arbitration and emergency boards. 
Printin; bi 


Printing and bind 


Total, National Mediation Board = 


‘Miscellaneous expenses.. 
Printing and binding 
Penalty mail costs 

Railroad retirement account 
Total, Railroad Retirement Board, 


Grand total, all titles 
nene 


1, 310, 821, 873| $8, 594, 630, 1, 319, 416, 503) 
8, 182, 230 8, 182, 


Grand total, all titles less transfers... 927 


1 Amounts in this column have been adjusted wherever necessary to place them on a basis comparable, as to activities involved, with the 1948 budget estimates as submitted 
as indicated by various footnotes carried in this tabulation to figures in the budget estimates column. 


© As amended by revisions contained in H. Doc. 161. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the minority views be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views (pt. 2 of Rept. No. 146) were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The minority, after consideration with the 
full committee of the appropriation bill 
(H. R. 2700) making appropriations for the 
Department of Labor and for Federal Secu- 
rity Agency and related independent agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
report that their views do not conform to 
the views expressed by the majority with 
reference to the following subjects: 

Reasons for the conclusion of the minor- 
ity with respect to particular items are 
stated hereafter. 

In general, the minority feel impelled to 
report that the undiscriminating ruthless- 
ness of some of the cuts recommended by 
the majority is indefensible except on the 
premise that it is desirable to put the Labor 
Department in a position where it cannot 
do the job which the Congress, by substan- 
tive law, has imposed upon it; to render 
many of the functions of the Labor Depart- 
ment and other labor functions of our Gov- 
ernment incapable of performance; and, in 
short, to hamper, impede, and stultify the 
program of the administration in the fields 
of protection of the rights of labor, and the 
reemployment rights of veterans, preserva- 
tion of labor peace, consolidation and pres- 
ervation of social gains, and the furnishing 
of information and rendition of service alike 
to labor, business, and industry. 

The minority favor economy in Govern- 
ment, but cannot approve the hamstring- 
ing and dismemberment of useful and neces- 
sary Government agencies, whether under 
the guise of economy or otherwise. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Certainly with the statutory obligations 
encumbent upon the Secretary, his and the 
President’s recommendation as to the amount 
of funds necessary to adequately discharge 
this responsibility cannot be ignored. Among 
the statutory duties evolving upon the Sec- 
retary, he is required to “foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners 
of the United States; to improve their work- 
ing conditions; and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” The 
various divisions of the Labor Department 
are necessary to the Secretary in discharging 
these responsibilities. Certainly, his office 
requires sufficient personnel to assist him in 
the coordination and proper supervision of 
the various bureaus and divisions who are 
directly responsible to him. To slash the 
funds requested for his office without evi- 
dence—and there is none that the amount 
requested is more than is needed to prop- 
erly discharge his obligation—is false econ- 
omy. It must also be remembered that there 
is an additional responsibility upon the Sec- 
retary at this time, arising from his duty to 
furnish the State Department and the Presi- 
dent with the assistance necessary in cor- 
relating our foreign affairs in the field of 
labor activities. The minority are of the 
opinion that the committee recommendation 
of $866,900 is inadequate, and recommend 
instead the sum of $1,190,000. 

The item for the salaries and expenses of 
the Office of the Solicitor for the Department 
of Labor provides funds for enforcement of 
the statutes that the Congress has enacted 
for the benefit of the workers of this coun- 
try. This, it might be said, is similar to the 
police that we station in our States and 
throughout our country to enforce the laws. 
Certainly the load of work required of this 
office will not be reduced because of other 


reductions in the various bureaus of this De- 
partment. It should be pointed out that, as 
compared to 1942, the 1948 budget requests 
only 272 positions against 302 legal positions 
in the former year. It was established by 
the hearings that since 1943 the trial work 
of this Bureau has increased 496 percent, 
whereas the number of attorneys employed 
has decreased 32 percent. If the Congress 
sincerely wants compliance with the laws, 
which it is the duty of the Department of 
Labor to enforce, it certainly must provide 
funds for an adequate staff to enforce such 
laws. The minority recommend that the 
budget request of $1,251,000 be made avail- 
able for this office. 


COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION 


The Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is now the sole agency of 
Government, except the National Mediation 
Board, for the handling of labor disputes. 
It will not help the national economy at this 
time to weaken the Federal agency charged 
with the duty of conciliating labor disputes 
and promoting industrial peace. When we 
consider the thousands of strikes that are 
averted through the use of this service, the 
appropriation recommended by the President 
is small in comparison with the savings that 
accrue therefrom. The minority does not be- 
lieve that the committee recommendation 
of $2,200,000 is sufficient to insure an effec- 
tive conciliation service and therefore recom- 
mend the budget request. 

DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS 

The minority recommend $625,857 for the 
salaries and expenses of the Division of 
Labor Standards. This Division is the arm of 
the Department of Labor set up to strength- 
en State labor departments in their efforts to 
improve working conditions. It furnishes 
advisory services in all types of labor-law 
administration and develops standard prac- 


1947 


tices which can be applied in all States. This 
is the only Federal agency working with the 
States to reduce industrial accidents outside 
of the mines. Industrial accidents cost in- 
dustry and labor $3,500,000,000 in 1946. If 
by this appropriation we can continue to 
reduce accident rates, as the record will show 
has resulted from the efforts of this Division, 
the sum recommended will be only a small 
amount compared to the savings that will 
result therefrom. Sound economy requires 
that we follow the old adage of “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


The majority have cut the item for salaries 
of the Wage and Hour Division to $3,847,600, 
The minority recommend restoration of 
the budget figure of $4,838,919. This is the 
Division charged with the inspection and 
enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
During 1946, 50 percent of the business estab- 
lishments covered by the act and inspected 
were found to be in violation of one or more 
major provisions of the act; 45,000 inspec- 
tions per year out of 556,000 establishments 
constitute an irreducible minimum required 
to insure a safe margin of compliance with 
the act. The amount requested by the 
budget is necessary to continue the inspec- 
tions at this rate. 

It must be remembered that effective en- 
forcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is of equal importance to labor and to the 
many honest employers who voluntarily com- 
ply with the act. Such employers deserve 
the protection that this Division, in its en- 
forcement operations, can give if the Con- 
gress provides sufficient funds. The testi- 
mony presented to the committee by the of- 
cials responsible for this enforcement amply 
supports a request for the funds requested 
by the President for this item. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The majority recommendation, for $3,373,- 
400 for necessary expenses and salaries, rep- 
resents a reduction which can only be jus- 
tified on the theory that the work of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is largely un- 
necessary. The minority do not agree with 
any such view. 

Only in the past few years have we as a 
nation begun to recognize the full value of 
the work performed by this Bureau. In- 
dustry and labor are dependent upon many 
of the services rendered by this Bureau for 
continued industrial peace. Many labor con- 
tracts are negotiated on the basis of the facts 
gathered and published by this Bureau. Cer- 
tainly, with the increased industrial activity, 
the increased number of workers, the in- 
creased number of unions, the rapid change 
in our day-to-day economic life, we cannot 
expect to operate this Bureau efficiently on 
anywhere near the funds that were available 
for its operation in 1939. A large proportion 
of the over-all increase in funds, from before 
the war to the present time, is accounted 
for by expansion in the scope of four pro- 
grams: First, in prices and the cost of living; 
second, wages; third, employment statistics; 
and, fourth, housing and construction sta- 
tistics. It is the opinion of the minority 
that the program justified by this Bureau 
requires that, the Congress appropriate the 
funds requested by the President, in the 
amount of $6,700,700. By so much as the 
Congress appropriates less, it will be reducing 
or eliminating highly useful and urgently 
necessary work, basic to any management- 
labor negotiations; and, to the same extent, 
will thereby be contributing to labor unrest, 

APPRENTICE TRAINING 

The committee reduced the amount of this 
item to $2,200,000. In the opinion of the 
minority it should be at the very least 
$2,544,200. 

This appropriation provides the funds to 
enable the Secretary to conduct a program 


of apprentice training. Industry and labor 
alike are in agreement in their praise for the 
work that has been instituted by this Bu- 
reau. Industry’s demands for the technical 
skills that are developed by the apprentice- 
ship-training program are not standing still, 
nor are they returning to the level of 1939, 
the base on which the majority wish to 
establish the necessity for these appropria- 
tions. The demands upon this service, in 
aiding veterans and industry, require that 
we furnish the funds necessary for a com- 
plete program; otherwise it would appear 
much of the value of the work to date will 
be lost. Without the increased staff re- 
quested and justified by this Bureau, the 
demands upon it cannot be met. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 

OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 

The item for salaries of the Office of the 
General Counsel of the Federal Security 
Agency has been cut, in the majority recom- 
mendation, from $525,000 to $350,000. 

The record discloses that the work load of 
this office has been growing heavier year by 
year. During the last year there were 4,000 
more items of mail to be handled in this 
Legal Division than in the preceding year. 
The legal work for the Children's Bureau, as 
well as new work necessary due to the 1946 
amendments to the Social Security Act, has 
been added to the work load of this office. 
There has been a substantial increase in the 
food and drug work. The Hospital Con- 
struction Act of 1946, too, contributed to 
making the work performed by the Public 
Health Service double what it was a year ago. 
The office performs all of the legal services 
for the many constituent bureaus of the en- 
tire Federal Security Agency. Its work load 
is not increased or decreased by the oper- 
ating expenses allowed to the Agency. 
Therefore, it does not make sense to cut the 
funds necessary to the efficient operation of 
the vital service. It is the opinion of the 
minority that the funds requested by the 
President for this Bureau have been sufi- 
ciently justified, and that the sum allowed 
should be $525,000 instead of $350,000. 

Par McCarran, 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
CARL HAYDEN. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I have asked that 
the report and the minority views be 
printed in the Rrecorp because I think 
the public should read what we are deal- 
ing with, and should understand it. I 
do it because I fervently believe, and 1 
am honest in my belief, that the com- 
mittee has curtailed to too great an ex- 
tent the items of appropriation covered 
by the bill. 

I stated at the outset that one basic 
act and 16 major acts are involved in the 
appropriations contained in the bill. I 
think it is my duty to follow that up with 
an explanatory statement setting out 
the acts in very brief form. It has come 
to my attention this afternoon that it 
might be thought that I would try to de- 
lay action on the pending bill. I do not 
know why I should do so. I want to say 
frankly and emphatically that that is 
not my intention; that I am most sym- 
pathetic with the Senator who is in 
charge of the bill. I wanted sympathy 
when I was in charge of it, and I hope 
there will be the same willingness to ex- 
plain the bill, of which the Senator is in 
charge, and of which in a previous Con- 
gress I was in charge, as there was in 
times past. I shall be as brief as pos- 
sible in every statement I make. 

The Department of Labor and the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Labor, of perma- 
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nent rank, were established by the act 
of March 4, 1913, Thirty-seventh Statute, 
page 736. These were some of the things 
demanded of the department when it 
should be set up: 

To foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 7 


That being true, Congress has from 
time to time made appropriations. It 
was entirely reasonable that as time 
went on the duties imposed by Congress 
on the Department should be aug- 
mented; and so I dwelt upon a war pe- 
riod in which those duties were aug- 
mented. I shall dwell for a moment only 
upon that period of transition between 
war and peace; which peace has not yet 
been accomplished. I say without fear 
of successful contradiction that there 
was never a period in the life of the 
Nation when we, as Members of Con- 
gress, should be so attentive to the wel- 
fare of the working class. Why do I say 
that? Mr. President, I say it because 
the bill, the consideration of which was 
interrupted to allow consideration of 
the pending bill, deals with the working 
class. Throughout the present session 
of Congress, from the time we first as- 
sembled until the present hour, there has 
been in the minds of the Members of 
Congress the question of labor legisla- 
tion. Congress may enact any amount 
of labor legislation it wishes, but unless 
it is supplemented and augmented and 
supported by appropriations, its labors . 
will have been in vain. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. A few moments ago, in 
colloquy between the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Ohio said that in the event 
the pending labor bill is passed, it will 
be necessary to augment the appropria- 
tions by a good many dollars. Does the 
Senator have any idea as to what addi- 
tional amount would be necessary in a 
deficiency appropriation bill to adminis- 
ter adequately the pending labor bill, 
assuming that it is passed and that the 
President signs it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. In reply I wish to 
say that my categorical answer would be 
“No.” Ihave no idea, excepting that I do 
know that if anything similar to that 
which is pending in the way of a labor 
bill should be enacted, it would entail a 
very large appropriation. 

Mr. LUCAS. In addition to that which 
is in contemplation at the present time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes, in addition to 
that which is now contemplated. 

Mr. LUCAS. My reason for asking the 
question was the statement made by the 
senior Senator from Ohio. It interested 
me, and I wondered whether or not the 
Senator from Nevada, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, had any 
figures on it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It interested me 
very much, too, when the remark was 
made, and it will continue to interest me, 
because I wondered what additional ap- 
propriation we would be called upon to 
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make by way of a deficiency appropria- 
tion for the labor bill which was set aside 
to permit consideration of the appropria- 
tion bill. 

Let me dwell on this language. It is 
worth while, very much worth while, to 
dwell upon it. What is the Labor De- 
partment called upon to do by the basic 
act? 

To foster, promote, and develop the wel- 
fare of the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and to 
advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. 


It is my position—and I shall advocate 
it—that the body which was set up by 
the Congress to make a study of how 
certain functions should be carried for- 
ward, heving time to make that study, 
devoted its time to the study, and there- 
afte” reported to Congress the very 
minimum under which the functions de- 
manded by this body should be carried 
forward. I refer to the Budget Bureau. 
The Budget Bureau established what it 
believed after study to be an essential 
item for carrying out the work that Con- 
gress said should be performed. That 
was follcwed by another activity on the 
part of the administration. Following 
the study made by the Budget Bureau, 
the President himself, taking the report 
ef the Budget Bureau, curtailed the 
amount materially, and then sent the 
curtailed budget to the Congress. 

There are many items in this bill with 
which I have seen fit to go along because 
I do not want an appropriation bill which 
wouid be out of line. But I cannot go 
along with the phases of the bill which 
have to do with labor. One reason why 
I cannot go along with those phases of 
the bill is that all industry today is look- 
ing to labor. Everyone knows that if 
the Nation is to carry on successfully in 
the years that are to come it is labor 
that must carry it along. Industry can- 
not look forward to a prosperous future 
unless it looks into the very face of the 
facility that will carry it forward, and 
that is labor. No great movement of 
national progress has ever gone forward 
in all the history of the world in any 
nation, save and except as it was moved 
forward by the red blood of labor. When 
labor stops, when labor refuses to con- 
tinue, when labor is nonexistent, then 
civilization and national welfare are at 
least momentarily caused to pause. Let it 
be hoped with all the fervor of our hearts 
that the acts of Congress—the acts, if 
you please, of those who are now in con- 
trol of Congress—will not be stultified by 
a refusal to make appropriations for the 
proper functioning of industry and labor. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a very 
brief excerpt from a statement dealing 
with the office of Secretary of Labor, and 
relating to the other 16 major acts in- 
volved in the bill: 

As hoad of an executive department, the 
Secretary has power, under Revised Statutes 
161 (5 U. S. C., sec. 22) to “prescribe regula- 
tions, not inconsistent with law, for the 
government of his Department, the conduct 
of its officers and clerks, the distribution 
and performance of its business, and the 
custody, use, and preservation of the rec- 
ords, papers, and property appertaining to 
it” 


The act of April 17, 1946, Public Law 346, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, es- 
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tablished in the Department an Under Sec- 
retary to— 

“(1) in case of the death, resignation, or 
removal from office of the Secretary, perform 
the duties of the Secretary until a successor 
is appointed, and (2) in case of the absence 
or sickness of the Secretary, perform the 
duties of the Secretary until such absence or 
sickness shall terminate— 


That has to do with the Under Secre- 
tary. I continue to read— 


and to perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or required by law, 
and three Assistant Secretaries, of equal rank, 
to perform such duties as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary or required by law. Pur- 
suant to Revised Statutes 161 and the act of 
April 17, 1946, the Secretary has delegated to 
an Assistant Secretary his functions in con- 
nection with the predetermination of pre- 
vailing wages under the following statutes— 


And here come a few of the 16 statutes 
to which I have referred 


Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (49 Stat. 
1011; 40 U. S. C., sec. 276a); 

National Housing Act, as amended, sec. 
212a (48 Stat. 1246; 53 Stat. 807; 12 U. S. C., 
sec. 1715c); 

Tennessee Valley Authority Act, sec. 3 (48 
Stat. 59; 16 U. S. C., sec. 831b); 

Federal Airport Act, sec. 15 (b) (60 Stat. 
170; 49 U. S. C., secs. 401, 451); 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 
1846, sec. 225 (a) (60 Stat. 1040, 42 U. S. C., 
sec. 291). 


The organic act of the Department also - 


provides that there shall be in such Depart- 
ment a chief clerk, and so forth. 


I shall not go into that. Then follows 
the mandatory duties of the Secretary: 

The Secretary has the following mandatory 
duties: 

General direction of activities of Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


Labor is certainly vitally interested in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I doubt 
very much if any Senator has escaped 
the fiood of communications that have 
come in on the question of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It seemed to me that 
we should have gone further in promot- 
ing the Bureau of Labor Statistics by way 
of furnishing it with sufficient appropria- 
tions, the reason being that today every 
labor contract—and I say this advis- 
edly—every labor contract that is en- 
tered into by labor and employers is 
based on information provided by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; in other 
words, vital statistics relative to cost of 
living in America are basic to every con- 
tract. I may draw the Senate’s atten- 
tion, with due propriety, Mr. President, to 
the fact that in every recent strike the 
fact has been set forth that the cost of 
living is far above the workers’ ability to 
earn. In other words, the workers can- 
not carry on with the cost of living as 
it is; they cannot carry on unless their 
wage is increased. So in order to estab- 
lish the cost of living it is entirely im- 
portant that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics be able to function effectively, so it 
can furnish not only to labor but to the 
employer as well facts pertaining to the 
cost of living in America today. 

Mr. President, shall we say to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, which is in- 
volved in this bill, that we will not furnish 
it with the money necessary to make a 
monthly report? Today the Bureau 
says it cannot make full reports because 
of lack of funds. The Bureau is furnish- 
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ing a statistical report based on only a 
few communities in America. Would it 
not be better to have a Nation-wide re- 
port made, so that we would have a com- 
prehensive standard of wages which 
could be referred to in connection with 
making of contracts. The minority 
views seek to set forth these things, and 
to have a sufficient amount appropriated 
for the essential needs of the Bureau. 

Mr. President, I have stated that I did 
not intend to hold the Senate much 
longer, and I mean exactly that, because 
it might be charged that I am trying to 
hold up the bill, which is the farthest 
thing from my mind. As the bill is read 
item by item I shall offer amendments, 
and I hope I may have a record vote on 
each item. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the first committee amend- 
ment, which has been stated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. _I send forward an 
amendment which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$866,900” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,190,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
futherance of this amendment, let me 
say that this appropriation item is for 
the salaries in the office of the Secretary 
of the Department of Labor. Certainly 
with the statutory obligations incum- 
bent upon the Secretary, his and the 
President’s recommendation as to the 
amount of funds necessary to adequately 
discharge this responsibility cannot be 
overlooked. Among the statutory duties 
devolving upon the Secretary, he is re- 
quired to “foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working 
conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” 
The various divisions of the Labor De- 
partment are necessary to the Secretary 
in discharging these responsibilities. 
Certainly, his office requires sufficient 
personnel to assist him in the coordi- 
nation and proper supervision of the 
various bureaus and divisions who are 
directly responsible to him. To slash the 
funds available to his office without evi- 
dence—and there is none—that the 
amount requested is more than is need- 
ed to properly discharge his obligation, 
is false economy. It must also be re- 
membered that there is an additional 
responsibility upon the Secretary at this 
time, arising from his duty to furnish 
the State Department and the President 
with the assistance necessary in corre- 
8 5 our foreign affairs in the labor 

eld. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] to the first com- 
mittee amendment, 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask for the yeas 
and nays, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada asks for the yeas 


1947 
and nays and suggests the absence of a 
quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Hickenlooper O'Daniel 


Baldwin Hill Overton 
Ball Hoey Pepper 
Bricker Holland 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va, 
Butler Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem 
Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Connally ige Stewart 
Cooper Lucas Taft 
Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Downey McClellan Thye 
Dworshak McFarland Tobey 
Eastland McGrath Tydings 
Ecton McKellar Umstead 
Ellender Malone Vandenberg 

n Maybank Watkins 
Planders * Millikin Wherry 
Fulbright Moore Wiley 

Morse Williams 

Gurney Murray Wilson 
Hawkes Myers Young 
Hayden O'Conor 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada has de- 
manded the yeas and nays. Is the 
demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. XNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to protest and object to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. What his amendment does, in 
effect, is to increase the amount recom- 
mended by the committee by $323,100, 
bringing it up to the total amount of 
$1,190,000, which is precisely the amount 
asked by the Secretary of Labor in the 
budget. If we should do this we would 
have to approve a budget for all Govern- 
ment departments on the basis of ex- 
penditures for this year of $37,500,000,- 
000. If the Senate is not interested in 
maintaining that high level of Govern- 
ment spending, I think this is the first 
test vote whereby we can put into prac- 
tice some of the economy which we have 
been discussing. 

I ask that the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] be rejected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is tremendously in- 
terested in what has just been stated 
by the Senator from California, which 
causes him briefly to discuss the appro- 
priation bill which has been reported for 
the Labor and Federal Security Depart- 
ments of the Government. 

According to the report which is on 
file, and which was submitted by the 
majority, we find that the amount of 
the regular and supplemental estimates 
for 1948, in line with the President’s 
budget, is $1,779,614,039, and the 
amount of the bill as reported by the 
committee is $1,676,198,080. The amount 
of the bill as passed by the House is 
$1,684,586,780. The bill as reported by 
the Senate is under the estimates as 
reported by the President in his budget, 
for the fiscal year 1948, in the amount 
of $103,415,959. 

In line with what the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] said this 
afternoon on the floor, in the event the 
labor bill is passed by the House and 
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Senate and signed by the President of 
the United States, I understand that 
quite an additional amount would be 
necessary for the proper administration 
of that act. So I think it is a safe 
assumption to say that the $103,415,959 
which we are saving in this bill would 
probably be needed in the administration 
of the labor act and would be included 
in some future deficiency appropriation. 

I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to the statement made by the 
majority, which is as follows: 

The total recommended, while only 0.49 
percent less than the House bill, is 5.8 per- 
cent under the budget estimates. 


It is 5.8 percent under the budget 
estimates. 

Mr. President, we debated on the floor 
of the Senate for days the question 
whether we would agree with the House 
of Representatives on a $6,000,000,000 
cut in the budget or whether we would 
vote for a cut of $4,500,000,000. The 
Senate finally approved a cut of $4,500,- 
000,000. On the basis of $6,000,000,000 
we must cut the President’s estimate 16 
percent from the top to the bottom; and 
on the basis of $4,500,000,000 we must cut 
the President's estimate 12% percent. 
Everyone knows that we will not default 
in paying our interest on the national 
debt, which is approximately $5,000,000,- 
000. Everyone knows that we will not 
reduce any of the international commit- 
ments, amounting to $3,500,000,000, as 
included in the President’s estimate, and 
the chances are that before we finish 
that appropriation will be nearer $4,000,- 
000,000. My reason for that is well 
known to all. 

We have already passed a Greek- 
Turkish loan of $400,000,000, and a $350,- 
000,000 relief bill has been reported out 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and is now on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, neither of which 
are included in the President’s estimate. 

We shall not renege on the request of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. The President’s 
estimate in that regard is $7,200,000,000. 
We will be hard pressed to retain this 
budget estimate in full if we carry out 
our obligations to the war veterans. 

With respect to tax refunds, the Presi- 
dent’s estimate is $2,500,000,000. There 
is nothing that the Senate or the House 
of Representatives, notwithstanding 
some strange bookkeeping methods, can 
do about this budgetary item. 

So we have a total of practically 
$18,000,000,000 in the national budget 
that we cannot touch. I submit there is 
little or no flexibility in this total sum. 

There is approximately $19,000,000,000 
left, and out of that amount we have to 
cut $6,000,000,000, under the House reso- 
lution, which makes $13,000,000,000 for 
the total amount of the appropriations 
necessary for national defense and many 
other items which are included in the 
President’s budget. 

The point I want to make is primarily 
this. If Iam correct in my figures, Con- 
gress will not cut very much from this 
$18,000,000,000 which is essential if we 
are to maintain our national honor and 
integrity, our international commit- 
ments, take care of the veterans, and 
do what we said we would when we passed 
the GI bill of rights and other measures 
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for hospital work and rehabilitation. To 
meet the objection in the proposed six- 
billion-dollar slash in appropriations we 
will have to cut close to 35 percent of the 
remaining $19,000,000,000 estimated in 
the President's budget. 

So, what does this lead us to? Well, 
Mr. President, we have before us the 
first regular appropriation bill which the 
Senate of the United States has consid- 
ered for the fiscal year 1948. This is 
our first real opportunity to make re- 
duced appropriations. After careful 
and long consideration the best the Ap- 
propriations Committee can do is to 
make a reduction of 5.8 percent. Mr. 
President, I am anxiously waiting to see 
what happens to the other appropria- 
tion bills as they come along. Those 
who support the making of a $6,000,000,- 
000 cut in Government appropriations, 
or even those who favor a $4,500,000,000 
cut in Government appropriations, on 
the basis of the President’s budget, will 
find they were badly misinformed, if the 
present appropriation bill is a fair 
sample of what will happen in the future 
insofar as the reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures is concerned. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. I desire to make it clear 
that I wish to see all possible reductions 
in appropriations made. I am in favor 
of economy in Government. But I 
merely am demonstrating, as a result of 
a study and recommendations made by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
what we may expect in the future. I 
respectfully suggest that when various 
other appropriation bills are considered’ 
and when we compare the tota. amounts 
they provide in reduction with either a 
$6,000,000,000 or even a $4,500,000,000 
proposed reduction in governmental ap- 
propriations there will be a disparity 
that Senators may have some difficulty 
in explaining. ; 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my appreciation to the 
able Senator from Illinois, because I 
think he has eloquently stated why it is 
necessary to vote against the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada, because the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada would increase the 
appropriation, over the amount recom- 
mended by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, by approximately $323,100. I wish 
to say to the able Senator from Illinois 
that we shall never effect a substantial 
reduction in governmental expenditures, 
whether it be $6,000,000,000, as proposed 
by the House of Representatives, or 
$4,500,000,000, according to the proposal 
made by the Senate, unless we begin by 
saving the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and the millions of dollars and 
the tens of millions of dollars, because it 
is only going to be the cumulative effect 
of saving the smaller amounts that will 
make it possible to make the total sav- 
ings which should be made, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
situation, the purpose of the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada is to restore the amount of the 
budget estimate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
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Mr, ELLENDER. The difference be- 
tween the budget estimate and the ap- 
propriation recommended by the com- 
mittee is $323,100, as I understand. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What evidence did 
the committee have before it which 
would warrant making such a reduction? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Louisiana that on the 
basis of the testimony before the com- 
mittee, the committee thought a slight 
increase was necessary in the appropria- 
tion for the Office of the Secretary, and 
the committee itself recommended an 
increase in the amount of $47,400. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was an in- 
crease over the amount allowed by the 
House, was it? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Let me say that in addition to the tes- 
timony, the committee considered many 
other factors. Jn the case of some of 
the bureaus or agencies which we felt 
had not had such great mushrooming 
growth, we believed that a cut of 20 per- 
cent below what they had last year would 
be too great. 

But at this point I wish to state to my 
able colleague that in 1939 there were 
135 employees in the office of the Secre- 
tary, and in 1940 there were 222. In 1941 
there were 188; but by 1947 the number 
of employees in that office had jumped 
to 324. For 1948, on the basis of the 
estimates, upon which the figure sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Nevada is 
based, an appropriation sufficient for 348 
employees in the office of the Secretary 
alone has been requested. 

The members of the committee felt 
that, on that basis, a 20 percent reduc- 
tion below the amount they had last year 
would be a reasonable cut, and that if 
we were to have any kind of economy in 
Government at all, certainly the Office of 
the Secretary could absorb that much 
reduction in its appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
call before it any employee of the De- 
partment of Labor, to have him show 
whether the number of employees should 
be reduced, or did the committee simply 
make an across-the-board reduction of 
a certain percentage? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I will say to 
the able Senator from Louisiana that of 
course we had before us representatives 
of the Department. The Secretary gave 
very able testimony before the commit- 
tee, and other representatives of the De- 
partment also testified at the appropri- 
ate times during the hearings. 

But finally the committee determined, 
on the basis of all the information it 
had, including the figures as to the ex- 
pansion over the years, that a 20-percent 
cut would be proper for that department 
or division. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So the appropria- 
tion is actually reduced by an across-the- 
board cut of 20 percent, regardless of 
whether the employees now engaged 
there are too many? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The reduction was 
fixed at a flat 20 percent, on the basis of 
the belief of the committee that in view 
of the growth I have indicated, that 
office could absorb the cut without in any 
way impairing the performance of the 
work necessary to be done by it. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. How did the com- 
mittee reach that conclusion? s 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It reached that 
conclusion on the general basis that the 
Government cannot continue to support, 
in peacetime, a budget of thirty-seven 
and one-half billion dolars, without 
bankrupting the Federal Government, 
and that consequently some economies 
must be made; and this was one of the 
places where we felt the evidence indi- 
cated that a cut which was not too great 
could be made and the department could 
still function. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the committee 
attempt to ascertain what the office 
would have to do in order to meet this 
$323,100 cut? In other words, where 
will the office have to decrease the num- 
ber of its employees, or in what divisions 
will that have to be done? Does the 
Senator know about that? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Louisiana that I as- 
sume that in his activities he has had 
considerable experience with budgets, as 
the Senator from California has had in 
his business and in the State legislature 
14 years or so ago. I believe that if a 
reduction in operating funds is being 
made—whether it be 10 percent, 15 per- 
cent, or 20 percent—it is best to do it by 
saying to the department concerned, 
“Here are the funds you will have to live 
on. You are working with the problem 
from day to day, so it is up to you to 
make the necessary cuts at the proper 
places.” 

I will say to the Senator that as chair- 
man of the subcommittee—and I think 
this statement applies equally to the 
other subcommittees—it seems to me that 
we shall be in much better shape to 
meet constructively the problem of re- 
ducing the huge cost of the United States 
Government if the department heads 
will come before us and will cooperate 
in showing where the cuts can be made. 
But almost without exception, every per- 
son who appeared before the committee 
took the same position as that which the 
Senator from Nevada has taken, namely, 
that a budget request is a so-called 
Maginot line behind which they want to 
fight a last-ditch battle. On the basis 
of that kind of cooperation, I do not 
think we can cut the fat out of these 
agencies that it is necessary to cut from 
them if the American people are going 
to get any reduction at all in their taxes 
and if we are to preserve the solvency of 
the Federal Government. 

So we did the next best thing. We 
examined all the facts we had; and it is 
our judgment that the office of the 
Secretary can function efficiently with a 
20-percent cut below what it had last 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit one more question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice in the next 
item, on line 9, that the House appro- 
priated $755,300, and the Senate com- 
mittee increased the amount. Was the 
same formula used in respect to that ap- 
propriation as was applied to the one we 
have been discussing? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Substantially the 
same formula was used. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Are we to under- 
stand that the same formula has been 
used throughout: 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; the Senator is 
not to understand that. Let us take, as 
an example, the appropriation for the 
Women’s Bureau. When we examined 
the facts, we found that the Women’s 
Bureau had had only 79 employees in 
1939, 89 in 1940, 67 in 1941, 63 in 1946, 73 
in 1947, and asked for approximately 
only 80 for the next year. Therefore we 
felt that since that agency had not 
mushroomed out, as a matter of fairness 
and equity they were entitled to have the 
same amount they had last year, and we 
applied no cut to that agency from what 
they had last year, but allowed the same 
amount as had been allowed by the 
House. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in al- 
lowing the same amount for the Wom- 
en's Bureau for the coming fiscal year it 
received last year, did the committee 
consider the increase in the rate of pay 
allowed employees of that agency? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Les; that was 
taken care of in the supplemental pay 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So that the amount 
necessary to make that increase in pay 
was allowed? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. Some agen- 
cies we felt could take the cut, other 
agencies we felt could not take the cut. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, is it not true that all 
the departments which appeared before 
our subcommittee asked for exactly the 
same amounts allowed them by the 
Budget Bureau, and that not one came 
forward with a showing of where they 
could make any savings? Furthermore, 
is it not true that after months had 
passed, not one of them could show any 
way of saving money? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Unfortunately, that 
is the fact. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say, in reply to the colloquy which 
has just taken place between the Sen- 
ator from California and the Senator 
from Louisiana, that the 20-percent cut 
was an arbitrary cut initiated by the 
Senator from California as chairman of 
the subcommittee. There is nothing in 
the record that sustains that cut in any 
respect. He might just as well have put 
it at 30 percent, or 50 percent, or 5 per- 
cent, or 10 percent; it would have been 
all the same. It was proposed by the 
Senator from California, it was adopted 
by a vote in the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe the cut 
amounts to almost 30 percent in the item 
now being discussed. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I think perhaps it 
does, but it was suggested as a 20 percent 
cut. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amount of the 
Budget Bureau’s estimate is $1,190,000, 
and the amount of the cut is $323,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I did not apply the formula, in 
that case 

Mr. McCARRAN. Just a moment, I 
have the floor. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nevada has the floor. To 
whom does he yield? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. I yielded to the 
Senator from Louisiana. If the Senator 
from California wishes to propound a 
question to the Senator from Louisiana, 
I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
answer the point raised by the Senator 
from Louisiana. I did not say we ap- 
plied the formula to the Budget estimate. 
I said we applied it to the amount the 
agency had last year. The amendment 
of the able Senstor from Nevada is not 
restoring the figure to what it was last 
year, but to the Budget request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
understood the Presiding Officer to rule 
that there were not a sufficient second to 
my request for a yea-and-nay vote. The 
Senator from California has since ad- 
dressed the Senate, and has said he hoped 
there would be a record vote on this mat- 
ter. I hope we may have a yea-and-nay 
vote, and I now ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment which I have pro- 
posed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator again asks for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is the question, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran] to restore the budget 
figure as a substitute for the committee 
figure in the item on page 2, line 4. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 4, 
in the amendment of the committee, it 
is proposed to strike out “$866,900” and 
to insert “$1,190,000.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. On this 
vote I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from New York, if present, would vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin]; who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Wyoming would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
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from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Tuomas] are detained on official business 
at various Government departments. 

The Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cuavez] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacnenr] would 
voie “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Connally Langer Myers 
Downey Lucas Pepper 
Hayden McCarran Russell 
Hill McFarland Sparkman 
Hoey McGrath Taylor 
Johnson, Colo. Maybank Thomas, Utah 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Umstead 
Kilgore Murrey 
NAYS—57 
Aiken Flanders Overton 
Baldwin Pulbright Reed 
George Revercomb 
Bricker Gurney Robertson, Va. 
Brooks Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler Holland Smith 
Byrd Ives Stewart 
Cain Kem Taft 
Capehart Knowland Thye 
Capper Lodge Tobey 
Cooper McCarthy dings 
Cordon McClellan Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Wherry 
Eastland Millikin Wiley 
Ecton Moore Williams 
Ellender O'Conor Wilson 
Ferguson O'Daniel Young 
NOT VOTING—15 
Barkley Green Martin 
Brewster Hatch O'Mahoney 
Bridges Jenner Thomas, Okla, 
Buck McMahon Wagner 
Chavez Magnuson White 


So Mr. McCarran's amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question now is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 9, 
it is proposed to strike out “$755,300” 
and insert “$860,600.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposed amendment, 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 2, line 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$860,600” and insert 
$1,251,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
item covers the salary and expenses of 
the office of the Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and covers the enforce- 
ment of the statutes enacted by the 
Congress for the benefit of the workers 
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of the Nation. The function of this 
office is similar to that of the police who 
are stationed in the States throughout 
the country to enforce the laws. Cer- 
tainly the load of work required of this 
office will not be reduced because of 
other reduction’ in the various bureaus 
of the Department. I should like to 
point out that, as compared with 1942, 
the 1948 budget requests only 272 posi- 
tions, against 302 legal positions in the 
former years. It was established at the 
hearings that since 1943 the trial work 
of the Bureau has increased 496 percent, 
whereas the number of attorneys em- 
ployed has decreased 32 percent. Ifthe 
Congress sincerely wants compliance 
with the laws, which it is the duty of 
the Department of Labor to enforce, it 
certainly must provide funds for an ade- 
quate staff to enforce such laws. 

I submit the matter to the Senate. 
Let me say in this regard that I realize 
the Senator in charge of the bill does 
not want the measure to be delayed. I 
take it that the vote just recorded, on 
the first amendment, is very much the 
expression of the Senate with respect 
to various items in the bill; so, rather 
than hold up the bill, I shall, as the 
items come along offer amendments, 
and I shall not again ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to object to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Nevada, and to 
point out to the Senate that the com- 
mittee itself, after hearing testimony, 
allowed an increase for the office of So- 
licitor, of $105,300, and that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada would increase that amount by an- 
other $390,400. For that reason, I ask 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada be rejected. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to add to 
what has been said by the Senator from 
Nevada, that I believe the Senator from 
California has been eminently fair in 
his handling of this matter. When I ap- 
peared before the committee, the Senator 
was very just and very fair, and he gave 
me all the time that I needed in which 
to present my reasons for increasing the 
amounts of appropriations contained in 
the House bill. I am very grateful and 
very appreciative of the treatment which 
he accorded me. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
California, since my State of Pennsyl- 
vania is vitally interested in this func- 
tion, as well as in many other functions 
covered by the pending appropriation 
bill, but particularly in the function now 
under discussion, because of the public 
building which goes on in Pennsylvania, 
did the committee make any effort to 
determine whether or not the work-load 
of the Solicitor’s Office was expected to 
decrease during the coming fiscal year, 
or did the committee in its deliberations 
and in its research and in its investiga- 
tions come to the determination that the 
work of the Solicitor’s Office would con- 
tinue at about the same rate for the next 
fiscal year as it had been during the past 
year? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. There is no ques- 
tion of doubt that the Solicitor has a 
very substantial work load. For that 
reason, the committee recommended an 
increase of $105,300 over what the House 
had allowed the Solicitor. We believe, 
however, that with proper organization 
of his office, and by joining in the gen- 
eral spirit and necessity of showing econ- 
omy in government, the Solicitor will 
be able to perform the functions of his 
office with the amount which we have 
provided in this bill. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, I am sure 
that everyone appreciates that the Sena- 
tor’s committee increased the amount 
over the House bill; but where, specifi- 
cally, does the committee believe that the 
Solicitor’s office can retrench, when, as 
I understand, his work load probably will 
increase in the next fiscal year? It is 
not merely the general question of ful- 
filling a promise. I am interested in 
ascertaining how the committee was able 
to determine and in what instances it 
was able to recommend that the appro- 
priation for the Solicitor’s office should 
be reduced. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania what I 
have said previously to the able Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. The 
committee did not get the type of co- 
operation from the executive branch of 
the Government that I feel a committee 
representing the Senate is entitled to 
have from the executive branch. For 
some 14 years, the Government has been 
more or less under the domination of the 
executive branch, and the various agen- 
cies of the Federal Government have 
been accustomed to coming to the Con- 
gress and getting more or less what they 
requested. 

Since it was trying to reach the objec- 
tive of securing some economy in the ap- 
propriation bill, the committee had no 
alternative but to apply a 20-percent cut 
in this instance, because in 90 percent of 
the cases we could not get the agencies 
to offer any assistance to the committee, 
other than to say that they wanted to go 
back to the Budget Director’s figures. So 
I say quite frankly to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that we applied the formula 
of a 20-percent reduction to the office of 
the Solicitor because we believe that that 
Office, like the others, if properly organ- 
ized and if it will give the full day’s work 
to the Government for the amount of 
money being spent by the people of the 
United States, will be able to function in 
a satisfactory manner under the appro- 
priation the bill provides. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, I have no de- 
sire at the moment to get into a discus- 
sion of the past 14 years. I would never 
run away from it, and would be quite 
ready and willing to debate that situa- 
tion on the Senate floor. But frankly I 
will say to the Senator that I was seeking 
information. I am endeavoring to de- 
termine whether this agency of the Gov- 
ernment, a most important agency in 
the Labor Department, can properly 
function and if the committee endeav- 
ored to determine whether or not the 
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funds it is allocating to it are sufficient 
for it properly to function, or if the com- 
mittee, simply in an effort to fulfill and 
keep a promise, arbitrarily cut 20 per- 
cent from the budget estimate. It seems 
to me the committee has arbitrarily in 
this instance cut 20 percent from the 
budget estimate with the hope that the 
agency can function with some econo- 
mies. Whether or not the Secretary of 
Labor or the Solicitor cooperated with 
the Senator’s committee, I have no way 
of knowing, but merely because they 
stood by the budget estimate, merely 
because they said, “We need these 
moneys to perform proper and normal 
functions of government, functions 
which have been committed to us by the 
Congress in basic legislation,” is no rea- 
son for them to be criticized. They may 


be wrong, but I think they, too, may be 


sincere in their request for funds in an 
amount that they believe to be suffi- 
cient properly to perform their consti- 
tutional duties. I see no reason to criti- 
cize them. I only wanted to get around 
to the point of whether the committee 
made any effort to determine where these 
cuts could be placed, and the chairman 
of the subcommittee has well said: 

We are not sure that they can properly 
function with this reduced appropriation, 
but we arbitrarily said, “Let us make a cut 
of 20 percent in order that we can save 
money, in order that we can pare down and 
prune these tremendous Government expend- 
itures.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania that 
that is a problem that any Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate is going 
to be faced with so long as it does not 
get the type of cooperation the con- 
gressional branch of the Government is 
entitled to have. Now that our Appro- 
priations Committees are set up as they 
are, perhaps next year, with the investi- 
gation made by the professional staff, 
which can make the necessary detailed 
types of study, we will not be wholly de- 
pendent upon the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator indi- 
cate in what instance and where the 
Secretary of Labor failed to cooperate 
with the committee or indicated an un- 
willingness to cooperate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have previously 
pointed out the fact that, among all the 
witnesses who came before us, not a per- 
son appeared before the committee from 
either the Labor Department or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency in the public hear- 
ings on the appropriation bill affecting 
them, and offered one iota of help to the 
committee in its public hearings respect- 
ing how economies could be effected by 
the committee, and how we could make 
a reduction below the Budget Bureau’s 
estimate, even though they know full 
well that the committee was approach- 
ing this matter with an open mind and 
was ready and willing, if necessary, to 
increase amounts which had been ap- 
propriated by the House of Representa- 
tives. In not a single instance did any- 
one come before the committee and say, 
“We recognize that the American tax- 
payers are carrying a load of $37,500,- 
000,000, that we have a debt of $259,000,- 
600,000, and in recognition of this fact 
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we are coming before your committee, 
which we know is trying to effect econ- 
omies, and we tell you that in this place 
you can make a cut without it being 
harmful to the Agency, but in this other 
place, if such a cut is made, we feel 
that it will seriously cripple us.” 

It is that type of cooperation which I 
believe a legislative committee is en- 
titled to have, and I was sorely disap- 
pointed that the agencies of government 
which appeared before us did not frank- 
ly come forward and say such a thing 
at the beginning. I will say that the 
committee has good reason to believe 
that word was passed out from very, very 
high administrative agencies of the Gov- 
ernment that no person connected with 
one of these bureaus should admit that 
there could be expenditures below the 
amount recommended by the Director of 
the Budget. 

Mr, MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course, I think that 
is a supposition. I do not think there is 
any real basis in fact for that state- 
ment. I think it is a supposition on the 
Part of some individuals. But the Sen- 
ator must realize that these agencies did 
take a tremendous cut, if one can call it 
a cut, from their original recommenda- 
tions, which were pared down by the 
Budget. I would say when they came 
before the committee that they had pre- 
viously asked for more money. The 
Budget Bureau heads had cut them 
down, and simply because ther stood fast 
when they came before the Appropria- 
tions Committee and said, “We need 
these moneys properly to operate,” I do 
not believe that that is a reason why they 
should be condemned and criticized for 
failing to cooperate with a congressional 
committee. I think they are all endeav- 
oring to do a fine job. I think they came 
before the committee and honestly said, 
“We need this much money.” But the 
committee said, “You do not need that 
much. We will not tell ycr. where you 
can save. We will not recommend any 
place where you can save. We simply 
will cut out 20 percent. We will not tell 
you what normal functions, we will not 
tell you what important functions, we 
will not tell you what vital functions of 
the Government you must continue and 
what other functions you can partly dis- 
continue or partly continue.” I think the 
committee might just as well be crit- 
icized as are the heads of the agencies. 

I do not criticize the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia. I think he has done a fine job. 
But he himself is a bit critical of the 
results of the hearings. He is a bit crit- 
ical of the House. By the recommenda- 
tions his committee brings in he himself 
admits that the House went too far in 
making cuts. Why cannot some of us 
have an honest difference of opinion and 
believe that the Senator’s committee 
went too far? 

Mr. KNOWILAND. I do not complain 
respecting the statements made by the 
able Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
merely pointed out that, as Grover Cleve- 
land once said, we have a condition and 
not a theory confronting us. If in each 
and every one of the items of the Labor- 
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Federal Security bill we were to adopt 
the recommendations made by the 
Budget Bureau, and that principle were 
established in connection with each of 
the appropriation bills as they come be- 
fore us, we would soon be right back to a 
$37,500,000,000 peacetime expenditure. 
I think such an expenditure would break 
the back of the people of the United 
States and the Government of the United 
States, and I think that here is the place 
and now is the time when those of us 
who give other than lip service to econ- 
omy can start practicing economy. 
ELLENDER. 


Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am somewhat con- 
fused after listening to the colloquy that 
has taken place. As I understood from 
the Senator awhile ago, the 20-percent 
cut was taken from -the appropriation 
made for the fiscal year 1947. On page 
16 of the report of the committee, in 
column 1, under “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of Solicitor,” appears the figure 
$947,775, which represents, as I under- 
stand, the amount of appropriations 
spent last year for that office. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. Column 3 
contains the figure we should look at. 
That is $949,775, plus the pending pay 
act, supplemental, for that year of 
$126,000, making a total of $1,075,775. 
That is the actual amount of money 
that they had available to them last 
year. Applying a 20-percent cut to that 
figure, unless my percentage is wrong, 
amounts to $215,155 from $1,075,775, 
bringing it to $860,620. The recommen- 
dation of the committee was $860,600. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So the total appro- 
priation appears in the third column. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And it is proposed to 
reduce the appropriation by 20 percent 
of the amount in the third column. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That formula was 
not followed throughout. It was fol- 
lowed only when we felt that it was 
amply justified. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. I 
merely wished to clarify the situation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think the answer to the query of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] 
was made by the Senator from California 
in his statement, and that it constituted 
an answer to the entire program which 
is written into the bill. Fourteen years! 
Fourteen years! Fourteen years! Ihave 
heard it repeated so often. Blindly we 
refuse to go along with anything that 
is reasonable because there has been a 
period of 14 years of governmental ad- 
ministration under a Democratic rule. 
The Senator and those who are voting 
with him are not voting for a 20-percent 
cut as such, because from the answer to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania it ap- 
peared that not a single word was pre- 
sented before the committee which jus- 
tified this cut. Not a word came to the 
committee from anyone justifying it. In 
due deference to the able Senator from 
California, let me say that I do not think 


I yield to the Sen- 
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say that at least in the years during 


he himself believed in the 20-percent 
cut. I think it came down to him from 
a higher power, a higher authority, and 
it was stated to him that it would be 
advisable to go along with the 20-per- 
cent cut. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. McCARRAN I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. The Senator need 
not worry. He will not have to wait 
very long. 

Mr. President, I take that position 
and make that statement because of my 
knowledge of the fairness and justness 
apparent in the attitude of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. He seemed 
at all times to be willing to go along 
with whatever was necessary to make a 
bureau workable; but at times there 
seemed to come to him a voice from 
someone higher. I do not know who it 
was. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Nevada categorically 
that no one, directly or indirectly, came 
to the chairman of the subcommittee 
and suggested a 20-percent cut or any 
other cut, during the entire period of 
time occupied by the hearings before 
the committee or since. If the Senator 
from California did not believe that 
there was ample justification for a 20- 
percent cut in this expanding agency of 
Government he would not recommend 
it on the floor of the Senate today. I 
again say categorically that at no time, 
at no place, did anyone come to the Sen- 
ator from California and even suggest 
what he should do in the subcommittee 
or in the full committee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Furthermore, 
no one is ever going to come to the Sen- 
ator from California and tell him any 
such thing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is very en- 
lightening, very illuminating, and indeed 
very conciliatory. Nevertheless, the 20- 
percent cut came from the Senator from 
California without a single scintilla of 
evidence produced before his committee 
justifying it. I want the Senator from 
California to deny that statement if he 
will. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
California is not seeking to escape any 
responsibility so far as he is concerned, 
for the report which is brought to the 
Senate. I accept my full share of the 
responsibility for the report which we 
have submitted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. He is taking the 
responsibility. That is a part of his pre- 
rogative of office. I say that he did it 
very sincerely. I repeat what I said, 
that there was not a scintilla of evidence 
before the committee to support a 
20-percent cut, a 10-percent cut, a 30- 
percent cut, or any other percentage of 
cut. I want the Senator, if he can deny 
my statement, to point out a word in 
the record showing that there should be 
a 20-percent cut. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Iam sure that the Senator 
from Nevada will agree with me when I 
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which I have been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I have never 
yet seen any bureau or department head 
recommend any reduction. In my ex- 
perience they always ask for the full 
budget estimate, and it is up to the com- 
mittee to decide whether the request is 
justified or not. In this case the com- 
mittee decided that the budget estimate 
was not justified, and that the agency 
could stand a 20-percent cut from what 
it had the previous year. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota tell me on what testi- 
mony the 20-percent cut was based? 

Mr, BALL. On the poor justification 
made by the Department for the in- 
creases which it was asking. 

Mr. McCARRAN., Is that all? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There was no evi- 
dence to sustain it. 

Mr. BALL. I may say to the Senator 
that that is the only evidence I have ever 
seen before the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations for cutting an ifem. I 
have yet to see any bureau chief volun- 
tarily justify a reduction. They simply 
do not do it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. © Has not the Appro- 
priations Committee the right to call for 
any information it desires? Have we 
not in times past called for information? 

Mr. BALL. Oh, yes. We have cross- 
examined witnesses. It is on the basis of 
what we bring out in cross-examining 
witnesses that we establish our final esti- 
mate of what is needed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am only empha- 
sizing the fact that the reply to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wa embraced in the answer which was 
given to him by the able Senator from 
California, and that is that something 
has been going on for a period of 14 years. 
It is not desired to leave anything to 
represent that fine administration of 14 
years. It is desired to tear it down and 
forget it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Was any evidence dis- 
closed to the committee which would lead 
the Senator from Nevada to the con- 
clusion that the Solicitor’s office cannot 
properly, adequately, and expeditiously 
perform the duties which have been im- 
posed upon it by the Congress if this re- 
duction goes through? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam very much im- 
pressed with the idea that if we are to 
enforce the laws which the Congress of 
the United States enacts after due delib- 
eration, we must have an augmented staff 
in the Solicitor’s department. That is 
the law department. That is the depart- 
ment which enforces the laws which we 
enact. Iso expressed myself before the 
subcommittee, and I offered the amend- 
ment before the subcommittee. I have 
now offered it on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Has the Senator noticed 
a disposition on the part of some to hesi- 
tate to make a frontal attack upon the 
structure which has been builded, but 
never to hesitate to make a flank attack 
wagon the appropriations committee? 

cCARRAN 


I venture the asser- ~ 


Beng ae we could not repeal one of the 
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17 acts of Congress which are involved. 
I do not doubt for a minute that any one 
of them would be sustained by this body; 
and yet we want to defeat the whole 
program by denying a proper appropria- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] to the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 9. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 
4, after “Department”, it is proposed to 
strike out “$2,112,400” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$2,264,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 6, after the word “Department”, to 
strike out “$414,700” and insert “$564,- 
700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Penalty mail costs, Depart- 
ment of Labor,” on page 3, after line 
11, to insert: 

Salaries and expenses, Division of Labor 
Standards: For necessary expenses, including 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and purchase and distribution of re- 
ports. and of material for informational ex- 
hibits, in connection with the promotion of 
health, safety, employment stabilization, 
and amicable industrial relations for labor 
and industry, and the functions under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act transferred 
under and pursuant to Reorganization Plan 
No. 2 of 1946, $400,000, 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to that com- 
mittee amendment, and I ask that it be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 3, line 20, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$400,000”, and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$625,857.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr, President, this 
item covers the salaries and expenses of 
the Division of Labor Standards, This 
Division is the arm of the Department 
of Labor set up to strengthen State la- 
bor departments in their efforts to im- 
prove working conditions. It furnishes 
advisory services in all types of labor 
law administration and develops stand- 
ard practices which can be applied in all 
States. This is the only Federal agency 
working with the States to reduce indus- 
trial accidents outside of the mines. In- 
dustrial accidents cost industry and la- 
bor $3,500,000,000 in 1946. If by this ap- 
propriation we can continue to reduce 
accident rate, as the record will show has 
resulted from the efforts of this Division, 
the sum asked for at this time will be 
only a small amount compared to the sav- 
ings that will result therefrom. Sound 
economy requires that we follow the old 
adage of “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 
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The ‘PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada to the com- 
mittee amendment. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment by the committee on page 3, 
after line 11, through line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
after line 20, to insert: 

The appropriation under this title for 
traveling expenses shall be available for ex- 
penses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned 
with the work of the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards when called by the Division with the 
written approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
and shall be available also in an amount not 
to exceed $2,000 for expenses of attendance 
at meetings related to the work of the Divi- 
sion of Labor Standards when incurred on 
the written authority of the Secretary of 
Labor. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse], who, I know, has had a great 
deal of experience in the matter of arbi- 
tration. Ishould like to ask him whether 
he thinks that the maximum amount of 
$300 to be paid for arbitration would per- 
mit of a reasonable handling of the prob- 
lem, or is the amount too small. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say, in the first 
place, that I think, as a matter of policy, 
the cost should be carried by the parties 
unless it is a case in which one party or 
the other simply cannot afford to pay the 
expenses of arbitration. In my opinion, 
it is a great mistake to get into the habit 
of having the Government pay for the 
arbitration costs of private disputes be- 
tween employers and employees. How- 
ever, if there must be an arbitration and 
if the Government has to pay, I do not 
see how it can possibly be done within a 
limitation of $300, because what is needed 
in arbitration is to have men who are able 
and qualified, and I do not see how they 
can be obtained in an important case at 
a cost of $300. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
proceeding further, the Chair will point 
out to the Senate that we are now on the 
amendment beginning in line 21, on page 
3, and ending in line 5, on page 4. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will yield, because 
I should like to dispose of this point—it 
is a minor one, but it has to do with the 
proper functioning of this measure. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The subcommittee dis- 
cussed this specific language with Mr. 
Warren, the Director of the Conciliation 
Service, and it also had before it the 
costs which the Service has paid in arbi- 
tration cases, which in no case exceeded, 
I believe, $200. Mr. Warren thought a 
$300 limit was ample and that $25,000 
for the year would cover any amount 
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that would be necessary to pay. They 
are trying to cut down the number of 
instances in which the Department pays 
the cost of arbitration. They do it occa- 
sionally when they are so requested by 
both parties and where the parties can- 
not afford, for some reason, to pay the 
costs for it is a little easier to get an 
arbitration agreement. 

I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] that it is a practice which 
should be discontinued. The subcom- 
mittee certainly told Mr. Warren that 
in its view the practice was not only not 
justified but should be discontinued, 
There are instances of relatively small 
unions which cannot afford an arbitra- 
tion. We have records of such arbitra- 
tion cases before us, and in no instance 
did the cost go over $300. In fact, most 
of them were below $200. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment beginning in line 21, on page 3, 
and ending in line 5, on page 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, 
line 9, after “(5 U. S. C. 611)”, to strike 
out “including not to exceed $50,000 for 
the temporary employment of arbitra- 
tors and mediators on labor relations 
without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws” and to insert “includ- 
ing the temporary employment of arbi- 
trators (not to exceed $25,000) and me- 
diators (not to exceed $50,000) on labor 
relations without regard to the civil serv- 
ice and classification laws”; in line 16, 
after the words “not to exceed”, to strike 
out “$133,500” and insert “$200,000”; 
and in line 17, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$2,080,000” and in- 
sert “$2,200,000: Provided, That not more 
than $300 shall be paid for arbitration 
in any one case.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
offer to the committee amendment, and 
I ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 4, line 17, 
of the committee amendment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$2,200,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$6,678,400.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
support of the amendment which I have 
offered to the committee amendment, I 
wish to say that this item covers the Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor, which now is the sole agency of 
government, except for the National 
Mediation Board, handling labor dis- 
putes. The national economy will not be 
helped any at this time if the Congress 
weakens the Federal agency charged 
with conciliating labor disputes and pro- 
moting industrial peace. Probably all of 
us are familiar with the work this Serv- 
ice has done in the present telephone 
strike. i 

When we consider the thousands of 
strikes which are averted through the 
use of this Service, it is obvious that the 
appropriation recommended by the 
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President is small, indeed, in comparison 
with the savings which accrue from this 
Service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call attention to the Gov- 
ernment’s responsibility for promoting 
the peaceful adjustment of disputes be- 
tween labor and management. We are 
all agreed that our country cannot be 
strong and prosperous unless all our cit- 
izens are working together in peace and 
harmony. Certainly, the Government of 
the United States has a profound re- 
sponsibility for doing everything in its 
power to promote the peaceful settle- 
ment of these labor-management dis- 
putes. During the war years, we sup- 
ported and maintained the National War 
Labor Board, an $8,000,000 agency, 
through which the Government dictated 
the terms of settlement for any labor- 
management dispute which the parties 
themselves could not resolve. Today, we 
have wisely returned to the policy of free 
collective bargaining under which the 
parties must voluntarily adjust their 
own differences without Government 
dictation. This is the only policy which 
we can follow if we expect to preserve 
our free-enterprise system, the system 
which has made this Nation the greatest 
in the family of nations. 

Today the Government is exercising 
this responsibility for the peaceful settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes en- 
tirely through the United States Con- 
ciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor. It is this agency whose concili- 
ators in the field are assisting unions and 
employers in reaching just, sound, and 
workable agreements. In November 1945 
the President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference on Industrial Relations agreed 
unanimously that the policy of free col- 
lective bargaining was the best policy for 
the United States. At the same time, 
that conference, composed of most of the 
top-ranking leaders of labor and indus- 
try, agreed also unanimously that the 
Conciliation Service should be reorgan- 
ized and strengthened so that it could 
provide the most skillful mediation serv- 
ices to help both labor and management 
make their own compromises and write 
their own agreements. These concili- 
ators have no power to dictate any settle- 
ment. They are, in effect, doctors of 
industrial peace. Their equipment is a 
specialized body of knowledge and their 
.own individual power of persuasion. 
They have operated with marked success 
during the past year. In that time they 
have assisted in the peaceful settlement 
of almost 13,000 industrial disputes. In 
this effort they have saved the Nation, its 
wage earners, its industrial producers, 
and its investors millions of dollars which 
would have gone down the drain had 
only a few of these 13,000 erupted into 
strikes and picket lines. 

During this past year and a half since 
the President’s Labor-Management Con- 
ference adjourned, the Secretary of 
Labor and the Director of Conciliation 
have been putting into effect the unani- 
mous recommendations of that confer- 
ence, 

The Conciliation Service has been re- 
organized. The authority and respon- 


sibility for the actual work of concilia: _ 
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tion have been decentralized out of 
Washington. The responsibility for the 
assignment and supervision of the work 
of conciliators has been placed in the 
hands of the seven regional directors. 
The Washington office has been reor- 
ganized to exercise a general over-all 
supervision and to function as a central 
planning and coordinating staff for the 
organization: 

With the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission and the Bureau of the 
Budget, the salary scale of the entire 
Service has been increased one grade. 

The Arbitration Division has been re- 
organized and strengthened through the 
creation of a national panel of arbitra- 
tors, who have been cleared for compe- 
tence and impartiality by regional and 
national labor-management advisory 
committees. 

The Technical Division, which has 
provided so much assistance in our own 
textile milis has been enlarged and 
strengthened. 

A panel of special conciliators has been 
created of outstanding men of national 
reputations in labor-management affairs 
who have patriotically agreed to be 
available on call for the mediation of 
disputes. 

A program branch has been created 
to direct the constant training of con- 
ciliators and to supply them with essen- 
tial information on the developments in 
this dynamic field: and to assist in the 
development of mediation techniques. 

Every one of these alterations in the 
structure of the Service follows the rec- 
ommendations laid down by the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Conference. 
Every one of these improvements has 
been made with the approval of the 
labor-management advisory committee, 
which was appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor in January 1946. This com- 
mittee is made up of men nominated for 
that work by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, 

Today, under the false guise of econ- 
omy, a majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is mistakenly seeking to dis- 
rupt this entire Service—to eliminate 
every improvement which has been made 
in the Conciliation Service during the 
last year and a half. I should like to 
call the attention of this body to an 
editorial in the Columbia (S. C.) Record, 
which appeared in its issue of April 2, 
1947. The Columbia Record states: 

The Conciliation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Labor is the one important national 
agency available for the settlement of labor 
disputes. 

Within limitations it functions fairly well 
and can take credit for the settlement of 
more than one labor-management contro- 
versy which might have done the American 
economy great harm had it been allowed to 
wear itself out. This is what it was created 
to do. 

Yet under the guise of economy and 
actually to force the removal from office of 
Edgar L. Warren, Director of the Concilia- 
tion Service, whom some Members of the 
House consider too much a radical, the 
House has and sent to the Senate a 
bill eliminating the job of Director of the 
Conciliation Service along with 100 of his 
aides. 
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The move, which Representative HALLECK 
described as an indication the 
are intent upon “making some economies in 
Government,” will, if it should become law, 
result in the saving of some $600,000, but it 
might be a saving that would prove more 
costly than any amount that appropriations 
may be reduced if it results in a series of 
prolonged strikes, as well it may. 

What Congress is undertaking to do is, 
of course, a violation of the fundamental 
American idea of the separation of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of Government 
and the enactment of the bill creates a dan- 
gerous precedent, If Congress can eliminate 
the head of the Conciliation Service why, 
cannot it also eliminate the Secretary of 
Labor by abolishing the appropriation for 
the whole Labor Department or the Chief 
of Staff of the Army by abolishing the ap- 
propriation for the Army? 

Even though the House and Senate are 
Republican and the President a Democrat 
the Congress should recognize the executive 
department and leave it to the President’s 
loyalty order to eliminate any person of 
doubtful loyalty on the Government pay 
roll. There isn't any need to throw out the 
dn tao ih ea 

arren. 


I do not know what Mr. Warren has 
done to earn the displeasure of the ma- 
jority of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I do know that his ability and 
his loyalty have been attested to by men 
of unquestionable stature, including a 
Republican member in this great body. 
I do know, also, that neither employers 
nor union representatives with whom he 
is in daily contact have brought a single 
complaint against him as to his ability or 
his loyalty to our form of government. 

As the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr, SPARKMAN] warned this body 
the other day, we are all opposed to jur- 
isdictional disputes, and we should not 
get involved in a jurisdictional dispute 
with the Secretary of Labor. 

I call the attention of this body to one 
specific recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Management Conference 
“that Congress should immediately make 
available funds for improving and 
strengthening the Service.” At the time 
that recommendation was made, the only 
appropriation for the Conciliation Serv- 
ice was $2,500,000. That appropriation 
was raised for the current fiscal year 
not quite $100,000. Now the House of 
Representatives has voted to cut its ac- 
tivities by 25 percent, so as to secure a 
saving of $600,000 on a $37,000,000,000 
budget. Mr. President, that saving 
amounts to an economy of approximately 
one-half cent—6 mills—on a $370 pur- 
chase. I doubt whether any man in his 
right mind, who is about to buy a team of 
horses for $375, would quibble over a 
one-half cent if that one-half cent cov- 
ered the services of a doctor who would 
help keep his team sound and workable. 

The Conciliation Service has been ex- 
tremely useful on many occasions for the 
cotton textile industry. The advice and 
assistance of its conciliators have been 
instrumental in keeping the mills going 
on many occasions when they were 
threatened with strikes. Certainly this 
is the important thing. It is certainly 
the important thing to our cotton grow- 
ers. It is the important thing to me. If 
we are to sell our cotton, the cotton mills 
must be kept going. The Conciliation 
Service is one of the essential agencies 
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of the Government which has helped the 
cotton farmer and the textile manufac- 
turer. I have always been an advocate 
of economy. I intend to vote for every 
real economy measure that is brought 
before this body, but I refuse to be taken 
in by a false slogan of economy when it 
is used merely as a device to cover what 
is in fact a personal grudge of a 
Member of this Congress against the Di- 
rector of that Service. I intend to vote 
to strengthen, rather than to weaken, 
the United States Conciliation Service. 
I intend to do my part to make sure that 
the recommendations of the President’s 
Labor-Management Conference on In- 
dustrial Relations are carried out. 

Mr. President, finally I should like to 
call attention to the statement in the 
report that it is anticipated that this 
year we have spent or will spend $2,583,- 
976 for the service now under considera- 
tion. The bill now before us provides 
for only $2,200,000 for that purpose. I 
hope the committee has taken a correct 
position in this matter. I hope the 
Government will not need more money 
for this purpose during the coming year. 

But in view of information which is 


available, I would not be suprised to find 


that considerably more money will be 
needed in the next year, as compared 
with the amount which has been spent 
or will be spent during the present fiscal 
year. That being so, I think we should 
go slowly in making cuts in the item for 
the Conciliation Service, because what 
that Service does may mean the sav- 
ings of millions of dollars, and prob- 
ably billions of dollars, to the United 
States and its people. 

Mr. President, I do not know how the 
committee arrived at the figure $2,200,- 
000. I imagine that figure represents 
more guesswork. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, who 
now is leading the fight for adoption 
of the committee amendments, how the 
subcommittee arrived at that figure and 
just how it anticipated the number of 
conflicts between capital and labor which 
will occur during the coming year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say to the able Senator from South 
Carolina that I do not think anyone can 
look into a crystal ball and tell how many 
cases either the Conciliation Service or 
the National Labor Relations Board will 
have during the next fiscal year. 

Based on the information before the 
committee, the members of the commit- 
tee felt that the Conciliation Service was 
entitled to an increased appropriation, 
and we recommended an increase of 
$120,000 over what had been allowed by 
the House of Representatives. Moreover, 
in our report we made it clear that we 
did not agree with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which in the report of its 
committee sought to tie the hands of the 
Secretary of Labor and tell him whom 
he could employ and whom he could not 
employ in the Conciliation Service. If 
the Senator from South Carolina will 
read the House committee report, he will 
see that it lists the whole group of the 
top-flight officials of the Conciliation 
Service and attempts to tell the Secre- 
tary of Labor that not one penny may be 
spent for the salaries of any of them. 
The members of the subcommittee in our 
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report make it clear that we do not agree 
with that point of view. The committee 
was of the opinion that with that restric- 
tive language taken out, so far as the 
Senate was concerned, and with a $120,- 
000 increase, the Conciliation Service 
would be able to do a good job during the 
coming year. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from California for 
that enlightening information. 

As I have pointed out, during the war 
years the Government maintained a Na- 
tional War Labor Board, at a cost of ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 annually. That 
helped greatly in the particuler field we 
are now considering. But today we do 
not have that Board in existence any 
more. 

Therefore, at the present time all such 
functions must be performed in the field 
of conciliation. So I do not believe the 
amount recommended by the committee 
will be sufficient to effect the necessary 
number of conciliations between labor 
and management in the United States. 

For that reason, I sl all support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada to the committee amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire whethe the cut 
proposed by the committee involves look- 
ing into a crystal ball and making a 
prophecy that there will be fewer dis- 
putes to be settled in the future than 
there have been in the past. Is it not 
crystal-ball gazing or wishful hoping, or 
is it a blunt statement that “We are go- 
ing to cut”? 

I compliment the committee for strik- 
ing from the bill the bill of attainder 
passed by the House of Representatives 
against certain individuals; but I still 
think this service deals with human re- 
lationships between industry and labor, 
and that if the newspapers and the peo- 
ple of the country generally are correct 
in their assumption, we may find the 
Government inadequately staffed in re- 
gard to this service. 

So I ask the Senator from California 
whether the amount recommended by 
the committee was arrived at on the 
basis of crystal ball gazing procedure in 
regard to the proposed cutting down of 
the item. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from West 
Virginia that I do not think it is, any 
more than any action which the Senate 
takes on any appropriation bill is based 
on looking into a crystal ball. It is all a 
matter of judgment. 

But I say to the Senator that in the 
case of a number of agencies it has been 
found, both in our subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee and, I think, 
in a number of other subcommittees on 
which I have served, that there is a tend- 
ency to have the employees who should 
be in the field, doing the job, brought 
into Washington, thus building up in 
Washington a considerable staff, rather 
than having them out in the field, where 
we feel that the work should be done. 
I think I can say that even a number of 
the minority members of the committee 
felt very strongly that there was a tend- 
ency on the part of a number of gov- 
ernmental bureaus and agencies to do 
just that. 
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We believe that if those agencies will 
assign the bulk of their employees to 
work in the field, and if those employees 
will do the job which they should do, 
the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee will be ample to enable this serv- 
ice to take care of the job which it is 
charged to perform. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to ask 
a further question. Was a study made 
of the number of employees in the field 
and the number of employees out of the 
field, and was a study made to deter- 
mine how the method recommended by 
the Senator could be applied so as to do 
the greatest good in the field? I admit 
that it is in the field that the contacts 
with the public occur; but, of course, 
planning and coordination and statis- 
tical work must be done in the Washing- 
ton office. So I wonder whether the 
committee had the benefit of actual fig- 
ures based upon the number of disputes 
which have been settled, because in the 
past 12 months a great many more dis- 
putes have been settled by the Concilia- 
tion Service than ever reached a strike 
status. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
Senator that the committee did not have 
all the time it would have liked to have, 
so as to be able to go into the field and 
personally see for itself the work which 
each conciliator was doing and the num- 
ber of cases he was handling and the 
number which probably should be han- 
dled, and so forth, in connection with 
a detailed examination which the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia or I might like 
to make in other circumstances. But 
considering the limitations in regard to 
time, and in view of the material which 
we had before us, coming both from the 
public hearings and from factual infor- 
mation, the members of the committee, 
acting according to our best judgment in 
regard to all the factual information, 
think, that the amount provided for in 
the committee amendment will enable 
that service to do the job it should do. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the Senator from California that 
I agree that in connection with the re- 
organization of the Senate and the re- 
planning of the Senate, we have not yet 
had sufficient time to build up staffs ade- 
quate to make the necessary studies. 

But I should like to inquire what the 
committee believes will happen in the 
event that the work of the sort which 
is covered by this item actually exceeds 
the amount of such work which the com- 
mittee amendment would care for? In 
other words. if we follow the committee's 
recommendation, it will be impossible to 
carry on prompt conciliation in addi- 
tional cases; and let me say that prompt 
conciliation is the most valuable kind 
of conciliation. As in the case of a fester- 
ing sore, a dispute which is dragged out 
becomes worse day by day, whereas 
prompt attention would settle it. 

What will be done in 1947 if an insuf- 
ficient amount of money is appropriated 
at this time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, no one 
will know what the situation will be until 
we have a chance to operate under the 
provision. I agree with the Senator. 
One reason why I supported an increase 
of almost a million dollars for the Na- 
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tional Labor Relations Board was that 
I thought a backlog was not a good thing, 
that it causes irritations, and that it 
tends to encourage more labor strife than 
if we can get reasonably prompt deci- 
sions. Of course, that is the objective 
for which we should all seek, namely, 
reasonably prompt decisions. 

Mr. President, if the amount of money 
recommended is not sufficient for the 
Conciliation Service, if the Conciliation 
Service cannot reorganize itself and do 
the work that we contemplated, it will 
mean a backlog of cases, and it will mean 
the same thing in the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board. But we are very 
hopeful that the sum allowed will be suffi- 
cient to enable them to do their work. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator realizes 
that in conciliation a backlog of cases 
becomes a backlog of strikes in very short 
order, unless concilation is very promptly 
handled. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator from South 
Carolina that such an amendment would 
be out of order, being in the third degree. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am asking the Senator from Nevada to 
change his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire to 
substitute his amendment for that of the 
Senator from Nevada? 

— Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
es. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator will have to arrange that with 

the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the change suggested by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The figure should be “$2,583,976”, which 
is the total amount anticipated to be 
spent in 1947. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
voted for each of the cuts recommended 
by the committee up to this time, because 
I thought they were wise. I realize they 
have been attempting to establish a sound 
fiscal situation. I seriously disagree with 
the judgment of the committee in the 
particular cut we are now considering. It 
ssems to me that in these troublesome 
times of labor and industrial disputes 
throughout the Nation, the appropriation 
for the peacemaking branch of our Gov- 
ernment, which has been created hereto- 
fore by the Congress, and which has been 
rendering good service, which has done 
much to make peace and preserve peace 
when there has been difficulty, should not 
be cut. Therefore I hope the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], which I 
understand has been accepted by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 

[Mr. McCarran], will prevail. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inauiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, WHERRY. The pending ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], as modified, is it not? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has accepted the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from South Carolina and therefore the 
question is on agreeing to the McCarran 
amendment, as modified. 

Mr, HOLLAND. The situation is now 
that the amendment as accepted by the 
Senator from Nevada merely asks for a 
reappropriation for the Conciliation 
Service, the peace-making branch of the 
Department of Labor, of the exact 
amount appropriated for their use for 
the present fiscal year, 1947. I hope the 
amendment will prevail. I think it 
would be a good investment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, so 
that there will be no misunderstanding, 
while the Senator from Nevada has ac- 
cepted the amendment, the chairman of 
the subcommittee has not accepted it. 
It would mean an increase of $383,976 in 
the budget item over what the commit- 
tee allowed, which was an increase over 
the amount allowed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. For that reason I ask 
that the modified amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada be rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that the attitude of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and of the sub- 
committee, clearly shows that they 
thought this was a useful service, that 
the agency has been rendering good 
service, and obtaining good results for 
the people of the Nation. That being 
the case, I respectfully submit that such 
a service, being the only peace-making 
service we have, should not be reduced, 
when to the contrary it appears that we 
are having greater labor troublesome 
times, instead of less. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], as modified at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, to 
clarify the question may it be understood 
that I modify my own amendment to 
comply with the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
understood. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask for a division, 

On a division, the amendment as mod- 
ified was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
that amendment appear on page 4, line 
17? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from California how the 
figure $300 was reached as the amount 
to be used in arbitration cases. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The testimony be- 
fore the committee showed that as a 
matter of fact in individual cases the 
cost does not reach quite $300. I think 
Mr. Warren testified that probably $200, 
or in the neighborhood of $200 or $250, 
would cover the matter, in his opinion, 
but that $300 would certainly be an ac- 
ceptable figure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My reason for ask- 
ing the question was that in the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, that is, the 
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labor bill, on page 45, there appears a 
limitation of $500 as fixed by the com- 
mittee, and that amount was fixed after 
ahearing. I wonder if the Senator from 
California would object to raising the 
limit from $300 to $500, so that it will 
correspond with the labor bill which is 
now the unfinished business. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
would have objection, on the ground that 
we have to consider the law as it now 
exists. We do not know whether the 
labor bill to which the Senator refers will 
be passed or not, or whether, if it shall 
be passed, it will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, and, if it shall be vetoed, whether 
the Congress will pass it over the veto. 
We merely acted on the testimony we 
had before us, and my recollection of the 
testimony we had from Mr. Warren him- 
self was that $300 would be a satisfac- 
tory figure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the average 
amount. I know there has been quite a 
bit of testimony presented to us to the 
effect that some of the costs exceeded 
$1,500. What Mr. Warren gave the 
Senator was probably the average cost. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Warren in- 
dicated to the committee that this figure 
would be satisfactory, and on that basis 
the committee felt that the $300 limita- 
tion was amply justified. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
it would be helpful if the Recorp would 
show at this point what the Senator 
from California said earlier this after- 
noon, that in conference he will ask tor a 
review of the appropriation for arbitra- 
tion and mediation. He will look into 
the question of whether or not the $25,- 
000 for arbitration and $50,000 for medi- 
ation provided for in this report should 
be reversed. I think that maybe they 
should be. If not reversed maybe they 
should be combined so that there would 
be discretion vested in the Department 
to determine whether it should spend 
more for arbitration and less for special 
mediators, or vice versa. I think it is a 
mistake to try to draw a line of distinc- 
tion between the sums appropriated for 
arbitration and mediation. Certainly 
the aim should be in the direction of en- 
couraging arbitration. I do not know all 
the reasons for asking for more money 
for special mediators than for arbitra- 
tors. My guess is that it would be much 
better to give the Department a lump 
sum for arbitration and mediation and 
then let the Department spend it in light 
of its needs as events develop. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
express my thanks for the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee on page 4, line 17. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Apprentice Training Service,” 
on page 5, line 4, after “District of 
Columbia”, to strike out “$2,015,600” and 
insert “$2,200,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$2,200,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$2,544,200.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
item covers the expense necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to conduct a program 
of apprentice training. I am wondering 
whether or not every Member of the 
Senate realizes what is meant by appren- 
tice training. I hope that we appreciate 
its full value, in view of the task that is 
in hand in connection with the boys who 
have returned from the service and who 
are taking advantage of this apprentice 
training service. In view of the attitude 
of the Senate, I shall not expand on the 
subject, because it is quite evident that, 
regardless of what I may say with ref- 
erence to the boys returning from the 
service, I shall be outvoted. Ishall, how- 
ever, continue with this program as long 
as I have the breath in my body. 

Industry and labor alike are in agree- 
ment in their praise for the work which 
has been instituted by this Bureau, I 
emphasize that statement. Letter after 
letter and telegram after telegram have 
come to my office. I know that I repre- 
sent only the smallest part of the indus- 
trial life of the Nation. Industry wants 
this to be carried on. If the 
Senate does not want it carried on, then 
of course it will not be carried on. It is 
not a question of labor. Those who are 
opposed to labor may vote down my 
amendment, and that will be all right; 
but some day or another it will be voted 
on again, because I have seen it voted up 
and down several times during “the 
past 14 years,” about which I have heard 
so much. Those in the Senate who do 
not want to favor labor in this regard 
may vote it down; but labor will come 
back. Labor always has come back. It 
will come back just so long as industry 
prevails. When industry does not pre- 
vail, then may God help America. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. The demands upon this Service 
in aiding veterans and industry require 
that the funds necessary for a complete 
program be furnished; otherwise it 
would appear that much of the value of 
the work to date will be lost. Without 
the increased staff requested, which is 
justified by the bureau, the demands 
upon it cannot be met. 

I supplement that statement by saying 
that this is one of the most outstanding 
functions covered by the entire bill. I 
say further that if there is any Member 
of the Senate who believes in economy 
more than I dc, i have not yet found 
him. I have been in favor of economy 
in the Appropriations Committee, as will 
be attested by every member of that com- 
mittee, regardless of the side of the aisle 
upon which he may sit. The Senator 
from Minnesota, who asks that I yield 
to him, will testify, in view of the fact 
that he has worked with me on this sub- 
ject for a long time, to the truth of my 
statement. I have always been in favor 
of economy. 

There is an economy that is destruc- 
tive, and there is an economy that is 
constructive. Do Senators belong on the 
side of economy that is constructive, or 
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on the side of economy that is destruc- 
tive? I think there should be a record 
vote on this amendment. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. I would ask the Senator 
from Nevada a question. I agree with 
him as to the value of this form of train- 
ing; I helped him in the subcommittee 
last year, and during the past few years, 
to develop this apprentice training pro- 
gram; but is it not a fact that the House 
allowed to this Service the same amount 
allotted them for the current fiscal year, 
and that the Senate committee is actu- 
ally recommending an increase of $185,- 
000 over what the Service has this year? 

Of course, we could go ahead and ex- 
pand the service and do the entire ap- 
prentice-training job in 2 or 3 years by 
trying to work out all these agreements. 
‘The pending measure provides a program 
of study, of developing the apprentice- 
training agreements over a period of 5 
or 10 years, covering most of the metro- 
politan communities of the United States. 
What the service wants to do is to expand 
it and do the job more quickly. The sub- 
committee decided that some expansion 
was justified, but not a 25-percent expan- 
sion, which the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended, and which the Senator is 
proposing. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I de- 
sire first to answer the Senator from 
Minnesota by saying he is partially right 
and partially wrong in his estimation— 
and I have great respect for the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota, be- 
cause of having worked with him inti- 
mately during the past few years. I do 
not believe, however, that the Senator 
from Minnesota and those opposing my 
amendment are considerate of the fact 
that there is now presented a program 
that entails taking into consideration the 
boys who have returned from the 
war. I do not believe Senators realize 
that we are under obligation to compen- 
sate those who have returned from the 
war. Not every man who returned from 
the war was a college graduate. Have 
Senators ever thought of that? Many of 
those who were inducted into the war 
were not even freshmen. They are now 
returning, and they realize the fact that 
they cannot compete with the boys who 
have continued in school during the war. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will yield in a 
moment. The boys will not even go into 
training, because of that fact. They will 
not go into the colleges, they will not go 
into the schools, they will not go into the 
universities. Can we not pick up those in 
that stratum of life and say, “We will aid 
you to receive an apprentice training so 
you may be able to perform work which 
is worth while”? Is there not something 
Congress can do for the ex-servicemen 
other than to render lip service to them? 
In the name of God let us do something 
practical for them. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to re- 
fresh the memory of the Senator by re- 
calling to his mind that the minimum 
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educational limitation respecting the se- 
lective service was the fourth grade. It 
was not even the limitation to a freshman 
in high school, not even to an eighth 
grader. Many of those inducted had re- 
ceived no more education than the fourth 
grade. I will ask the Senator if he has 
not been in receipt of the same type of 
complaints I have been, which is that one 
of the things holding up the building nro- 
gram is a teriffic lack of journeyman 
mechanics, such as carpenters, brick- 
layers, sheet metal workers, and workers 
of similar types; that the whole country 
is now suffering from a dearth of workers 
of those types at the present time. Has 
the Senator had the same experience I 
have had in that respect? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have had the same 
experience. Of course there are more 
people in the State the Senator represents 
in part than there are in my State. 

Mr. President, I appeal to the Senate 
somewhere along the line to consider this 
question from a practical standpoint, and 
forget the 14 years we have heard so 
much about. Somewhere along the line 
will not Senators come now to this year, 
1947, and take hold of the problem and 
do something worth while to aid in build- 
ing up the lives of the boys who went 
into the armed services, many of them 
with an education not even up to the 
point of junior high school. I appeal to 
the Senate to do something worth while 
for them. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, as 
the able Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batı] has pointed out, last year the reg- 
ular appropriation for the apprentice- 
ship training service amounted to 
$1,797,608, with a supplemental appro- 
priation due to the increased-pay bill 
which had been passed by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, amounting to $218,000, 
or a total of $2,015,608. That is the 
amount appropriated for the appren- 
ticeship training service last year. That 
is the amount which was allowed by the 
House of Representatives. For some of 
the reasons pointed out by the Senator, 
and because there appeared to be in some 
degree an abandonment of some of the 
objections which some labor organiza- 
tions had entertained against this ap- 
prenticeship program, the committee 
was impressed with the fact that there 
should be an increase over the amount 
allotted last year, and therefore the 
committee recommended, and it is in the 
bill and in the committee report, that the 
amount should be $2,200,000, which is an 
increase over the amount allowed last 
year. The committee believes, with all 
the facts before it, that this is a sub- 
stantial amount, and should be sup- 
ported by the Senate. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I should like to ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
California. The Senator from Nevada 
called attention to this particular item 
in connection with the training of 
veterans of World War II. While the 
appropriation for the item is available 
for the training of veterans, is it not a 
fact that the veterans of World War II 
have a special appropriation for them, a 
Veterans’ Administration appropriation 
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for vocational training, separate and 
apart from this item? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
Supplemental, so to speak. 

Mr. CORDON. So that, while this is 
an additional avenue for training, they 
have their primary avenue for training 
in the GI bill of rights? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada in the committee amendment on 
page 5, line 4, to strike out “$2,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,544,200.” 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the committee 
amendment on page 5, line 4. 

“oe committee amendment was agreed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 11, 
it is proposed to strike out “$2,373,400” 
and insert “$3,750,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. I offer an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, In the committee 
amendment, on page 5, line 11, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$2,373,400” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$4,300,000.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. This item covers 
the necessary expenses and salaries of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. I have 
heretofore discussed labor statistics 
somewhat at length. Only in the past 
few years have we as a nation begun to 
recognize the full value of the work per- 
formed by this Bureau. Industry and 
labor are dependent upon many of the 
services rendered by the Bureau for 
continued industrial peace. Many labor 
contracts are negotiated on the basis of 
the facts gathered and published by the 
Bureau. Certainly, with increased in- 
dustrial activity and increased number 
of workers and increased number of 
unions, and the rapid change in our day 
to day economic life, we cannot expect 
to operate the Bureau efficiently with 
appropriations anywhere near those 
which were available for its operation 
in 1939. A large proportion of the over- 
all increase in the funds from before 
the war to the present time is accounted 
for by expansion in the scope of the 
four programs: First, in prices and in 
the cost of living; second, wages; third, 
employment statistics; and, fourth, 
housing and construction statistics. 

Mr. President, it is the opinion of the 
minority of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee that the program, which was justified 
by the Bureau, requires that the Con- 
gress appropriate the funds justified by 
the President, under the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to point out, as I did earlier 
in the discussion today, that the com- 
mittee fully appreciates the important 
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work done by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics both to industry and to labor. I 
wish again to point out that our com- 
mittee for that reason recommended an 
increase of $1,376,600 to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics over the amount allotted 
by the House of Representatives. The 
amount the Bureau will now have, under 
the bill which we have reported to the 
Senate, is $3,750,000, which is more than 
three times any regular appropriation 
made for the Bureau for any year from 
1939 to 1945. The difficulty in this agency 
has been that they have endeavored to 
tie into their regular peacetime appro- 
priation all the work they did and all 
the appropriations they received during 
the wartime. I merely wish to point out 
that in 1939 there were in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 700 employees. In 
1940 there were 603 employees. By 1947 
the number had increased to 1,713, and 
in connection with the budget request 
they were proposing to increase the num- 
ber to 2,032 employees. This agency was 
given very careful consideration by the 
subcommittee because there was not a 
member of the subcommittee or the full 
committee who did not appreciate the 
type of work and the importance of the 
work done by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. We carefully analyzed the figures 
which they presented to us, and we are 
satisfied that with the $3,750,000 which 
we propose they shall have, they will be 
able to do the work which is so essential 
to labor and management in connection 
with labor-management contracts. 

I should be less than frank with the 
Senate if I did not say that it is neces- 
sary for them to cut out a great many of 
the things they had been used to doing 
in wartime, things that are undoubtedly 
of value to some, but so far as the basic 
work is concerned, the work with which 
labor and management are primarily 
concerned, there will be ample funds to 
do that job. 

I again point out to the Senate that in 
my opinion there is not a single case 
presented to the Senate in connection 
with this appropriation bill or any other 
appropriation bill in which the agency 
concerned cannot say, If you give us any 
kind of a cut at all we must abolish a 
number of services which we are now 
rendering to the public. That is one of 
the penalties which we shall have to face 
if we are willing to try to cut down the 
cost of government. If we are not 
willing to face the facts and do that job, 
we might as well give rubber-stamp 
endorsement to the budget requests pre- 
sented by the President. But so far as I 
am concerned, I do not believe that the 
Congress should surrender its power 
over the public purse to the Budget Bu- 
reau or to the President of the United 
States. I think we have the primary re- 
sponsibility of fixing the size of the Fed- 
eral budget, or determining what should 
be spent for the operation of the Federal 
Government, determining what should 
be applied to the public debt, and deter- 
mining what the taxes of the American 
people should be. Since that is our pri- 
mary responsibility, we must take some 
of the bad with the good and, of course, 
accept the objections which are raised 
by all the bureaus when we try to reduce 
expenditures, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator please 
advise the Senate what are the services 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics will 
have to eliminate in order to get along 
with an appropriation of $3,750,000? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think I can 
answer the Senator’s question by ap- 
proaching it from another direction. At 
this time I should like to read that por- 
tion of our report, because I think it will 
partially answer the Senator’s question: 

The committee recommends an increase of 
$1,376,000 which would provide a total of 
$3,750,000 for salaries and expenses, to be 
allocated by the Department. The commit- 
tee reviewed the various programs of work 
by the bureau, but believed it unwise to 
specify the scope of their work and preferred 
to leave the allocations to the discretion of 
the department within the limits of the ap- 
propriated funds. The amount recommended 
is a substantial reduction from the budget 
estimate of $6,700,700. 

The committee found a tendency of the 
bureau to include funds formerly provided 
for national defense purposes. For example, 
in fiscal year 1946, regular appropriations were 
$1,492,420, national defense funds were $2,- 
780,576, and reimbursable and working funds 
were $973,863, for a total of $5,626,571. Then 
in fiscal year 1947, with no national defense 
funds available, the regular appropriation 
plus pay-act supplementals would amount to 
$5,569,793; in addition to which reimbursable 
and working funds of $888,198 were available. 
The department stated to the committee that 
the working funds have now largely dis- 
appeared, but the 1948 budget estimate was 
at the increased figure of $6,700,700. 

Before the national defense funds were 
available to the bureau, the regular appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1941 was $1,107,580, 
and in addition reimbursable and working 
funds were available of $2,005,997, for a total 
of $3,392,855. So that the amount recom- 
mended by the committee for 1948 is an in- 
crease over the total funds available to the 
bureau in 1941. 

An increase in the limitation for the cost- 
of-living study and report is recommended by 
the committee, to provide a total amount of 
$845,000. 


So I will say tu the Senator from Ver- 
mont that in the opinion of the commit- 
tee the Bureau of Labor Statistics will be 
able to make the cost-of-living studies. 
It will be able to make other essential 
studies; and, within the discretion of the 
Bureau itself, it will have to determine 
which of the various other activities 
which it is.carrying on should be elim- 
inated. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. This afternoon I 
spoke briefly on the work being done by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
stated that I had inquired from the 
Board of Economic Advisers as to what 
services they needed, and had received 
the estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics as to what would be required to 
carry on that work. 

I see nothing in the list of things re- 
quired which is not necessary. It strikes 
me, in going over it, that the Appropri- 
ations Committee—which I am glad to 
say has recognized the importance of the 
work of the Bureau—was nevertheless 
cutting it a little fine. The Senator from 
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Nevada has suggested a figure which al- 
most exactly equals the amount which 
the Bureau says is required to carry on 
the statistical work demanded by the 
Board of Economic Advisers. If the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would pare down the 
figure a little, on the assumption that 
perhaps the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
asking for a little more than it can get 
along with, and would make the figure 
$4,000,000, I would add one vote for his 
proposal. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, I am 
glad to modify my amendment accord- 
ingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran] as modified, to the 
committee amendment on page 5, line 11. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, for 
many years I have had personal experi- 
ence with the objective manner in which 
the work of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics is carried on. I know also that bus- 
iness institutions throughout the coun- 
try have been accustomed to rely upon 
the reports of this Bureau. I think the 
work is very essential and should not be 
curtailed. 

I am very sorry that the committee 
made the severe cut which it made. 
While I recognize that the action of the 
ranking minority member on the com- 
mittee is necessary, I rise merely to ex- 
press the hope that the amount suggested 
by the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] can be agreed upon. It would 
be a great loss to business if this amend- 
ment should not be adopted, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, auring the 
past 2 or 3 months the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments has done a great deal of 
research into the operations of the ex- 
ecutive departments. As a result, I have 
come to the conclusion that many de- 
partments could get along with substan- 
tial reductions in their appropriations 
for administrative purposes. However, I 
do not believe that we can approach this 
subject by simply slashing off 20, 25, 
or 15 percent, or whatever happens to 
come into the minds of members of the 
committee. 

I believe that when we cut appropria- 
tions of this nature the Senate should 
have in mind the items in which such 
cuts are to be made, what activities or 
services are to be cut or what are to be 
abandoned. I do not believe that we 
can simply say that we will cut this item 
20 percent and that item 20 percent, and 
the other item 30 or 40 or 10 percent. I 
think we can make substantial savings, 
possibly as much as 20 percent of the ad- 
ministrative costs of government, but the 
Congress should specify where those sav- 
ings shall be. Otherwise.we are likely to 
run into something such as occurred in 
connection with the Customs Bureau, 
where cuts were made where they would 
hurt the most, and hurt Congress most. 
If these cuts are to be made, if we are to 
have more economy and greater effi- 
ciency in government, the executive de- 
partments and the Congress must coop- 
erate. It is necessary, in order to effect 
savings in the administrative branch of 
the Government, for Congress to enact 
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certain pieces of legislation which will 
make such savings possible. 

I believe we have here an instance 
where we should say what services we 
want the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
discontinue before requiring them to 
make the selection. For that reason I 
hope the Senate will adopt, and I believe 
it would be advisable for it to adopt, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran] as modified by 
my colleague from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], and I hope we will vote $4,000,000 
for the Bureau of Labor Statistics which 
performs such a vitally important work 
and which is just as vital in the recon- 
version period as it was during the war. 

I ask for a yea-and-nay vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: . 


Aiken Hayden O'Mahoney 
Baldwin Hickenlooper Overton 
Hill Pepper 
Barkley Hoey Reed 
Bricker Holland Robertson, Va. 
Butler Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cain Kem Saltonstall 
Capper re Smith 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cordon Langer Taft 
Donnell Lodge Taylor 
Downey Thomas, Okla 
Dworshak McClellan Thye 
Eastland McFarland Tobey 
McGrath Umstead 
Ellender McKe! Watkins 
Ferguson McMahon Wherry 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank W. 
Green Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 
Hatch Morse 
Hawkes Murray 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall not hold the Senate more than a 
moment or two in furtherance of my 
views on the amendment. I have 
adopted the suggestion of the Senator 
from Vermont. My thoughts on the mat- 
ter may be thus expressed: This is a time, 
in view of legislation proposed and of 
laws which have been enacted by the 
Congress, when we should see to it that 
all laws are carried out. If they are not 
to be executed then it is time to repeal 
them. It is not a time to destroy the 
theories or the ideas of Congress basic- 
ally. If we are to repeal laws, let us re- 
peal them; if they are not worth while, 
let us strike them from the statute books. 
If they are worth while, let us sustain 
them. 

That being true, let it be recalled that 
every contract made between an em- 
ployer and an employee today is made 
on the basis of the cost of living. The 
cost of living is the thing which is upper- 
most as a basis for contracts which are 
being negotiated. To my mind, this is an 
outstanding item in the bill, I realize that 
there is always behind us the period of 
14 years about which we hear so much 
and which is so much despised; but I 
wonder if there is a Senator here who 
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will rise now and say he would repeal 
any one of the great, progressive meas- 
ures which have been enacted during the 
14 years we have heard so much about. 
I am wondering if there is a single Sena- 
tor who would repeal the bill of which 
this item in the appropriation bill is in 
sustenance. If so, let him rise now while 
I am standing here. 

I see none rise on either side of the 
aisle. 

Oh, it would be very convenient, Mr. 
President, if we could smother and hide 
the item of the cost of living so that it 
would not become public, because the 
cost of living is the big thing which 
stands behind every labor contract which 
is being entered into. I realize that there 
are those in this Chamber who do not 
want the figures as to the cost of living 
to be made public. So, with that in 
mind, I am attempting to further some- 
thing which at least will bring to the at- 
tention of the critical public the reasons 
for the labor-industry strikes which are 
occurring. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr.MORSE. In regard to the cost-of- 
living item, let me say that the work of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics certainly is 
vital to the task of obtaining the objec- 
tive data concerning it. In that con- 
nection, I should like to have inserted in 
the Record today’s Gallup poll in answer 
to the question, “What is the most impor- 
tant problem that you and your family 
face today?” 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE GALLUP POLL—LIVING COST, HOUSING CON- 
TINUE IN LEAD OF NATION’S PROBLEMS 
(By George Gallup, Director, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., May 2.—When President 
Truman recently voiced grave concern about 
the present level of prices he was voicing the 
concern of his constituents. 

It is a problem which has headed the list 
of people's chief worries for a considerable 
period of time. 

It topped the list back in January 1946, and 
again in February of this year. 

Second on the list of present worries which 
people say face them or their families is the 
problem of housing. 

This has also been found second on lists of 
worries in 1946 and early 1947. It is a prob- 
—— 2 fretting to veterans of World 

ar . 

Personal problems—including anything 
from mother-in-law trouble to how to get 
a girl to say “Yes” to a marriage proposal— 
are third on the list. 

In February shortages of household goods 
and other equipment held fourth place. 

Today that has given way to a problem 
which was all too familiar back in the thir- 
ties but which disappeared with the war— 
how to find and hold a job. 

Veterans are also finding this one a partic- 
ularly bothersome problem, the poll finds. 

In making its periodical checks on prob- 
lems facing voters and their families, the 
insitute asks: 

“What is the most important problem that 
you and your family face today?” 

The list: 

1. High cost of living, high prices. 

2. Housing; getting a proper place to live. 

3. Personal family problems, health, etc. 

4. Jobs; getting and holding a job. 
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5. Shortages: Household equipment, food, 
automobiles, etc. 

Other problems concern worries about 
money, concern about security in the future. 
Farmers are worrying about crops, prices, eto. 

A wonderful 6 out of every 100 said that 
neither they nor their families have any 
problems facing them today. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the poll 
lists the other things which those who 
were polled think are of great importance 
to them. I have inserted the poll in the 
Recor because I believe it helps to em- 
phasize the point that, as I said in a 
speech which I made some weeks ago on 
this problem, the country needs an 
agency, adequately supported, such as 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which will 
give us the facts, because about facts 
one cannot argue, In the present in- 
stance the agency under discussion gives 
the facts concerning the whole problem 
of the trend in the cost of living. 

As the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] has said, it is of vital impor- 
tance, not only to American industry but 
also to labor and all consumers. 

Mr. President, I certainly hope the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
will be adopted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has expressed my 
views, and the Senator from Vermont 
has stated his interest in the matter from 
the industrial viewpoint. 

Mr. President, in every vote I have cast 
in all my life I have sustained labor, and 
in every vote I have ever cast I have also 
sustained industry. In the vote which I 
am about to cast on this matter, I shall 
be voting to sustain American life in the 
future, 

Today I see an attempt being made to 
drive a wedge into out national life. I 
do not want that wedge to be successfully 
driven into our economy. I want labor 
and industry to have a fair and an equal 
break or chance in our industrial life. 
If they do not have it, then, indeed, that 
destructive influence which is coming to 
us from abroad, which is coming to us 
today from Russia—I shall not mince 
words as to its source—will have a van- 
tage ground tomorrow. In God’s name, 
Mr. President, let us not sustain that 
vantage ground. Let us bring before the 
American people the figures showing the 
cost of living today. Let the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics make known to the 
American people the growth and increase 
in the cost of living. 

Mr. President, the cost of living enters 
into the laborer’s house or hovel or castle, 
as the case may be, and it enters into 
the employer’s castle or house or hovel, 
as the case may be. Both of them are 
equally interested. So let that informa- 
tion be available to all in the United 
States. It cannot be available unless 
this agency brings it forward. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask a question of the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada. As I understand 
the committee report, the committee has 
simply deducted from the $6,700,000 fig- 
ure the estimated amount which was 
carried over from the national defense 
items which were previously in the 
budget; and, as I understand, the com- 
mittee in its action has not stricken out 
anything except the national-defens 
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items. That is my understanding on the 
basis of reading the report. 

So I wonder how the Senator from 
Nevada comes to his conclusion. I wish 
to know why we should leave the na- 
tional-defense items in the bill now 
under consideration, 

I agree with everything the Senator 
from Nevada and the Senator from Ore- 
gon have said about the value of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and I am a 
great defender of it. But how would 
the work of that Bureau be furthered 
by carrying over the national-defense 
items? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey does not prop- 
erly construe the facts. The facts are 
related in the report of the committee; 
the committee has provided for a com- 
plete curtailment of the activities of the 
Bureau. I am sure the Senator from 
California will sustain my statement in 
regard to that matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], as modified, to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
should simply like to call attention to 
the fact that the $4,000,000 item now 
proposed is $2,700,700 less than the 
amount of the President’s budget figure. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I ask for an expression 
of the Senator from California on this 
matter, inasmuch as he is chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, my 
position is the one I have heretofore 
stated, namely, that the committee, 
after listening to all the evidence and 
obtaining the facts, made a recommen- 
dation that the amount allowed for this 
purpose by the House of Representa- 
tives be increased by $1,376,600, which 
brings the total amount up to $3,750,000, 
which is approximately three times 
greater than any regular appropriation 
which that agency had from 1938 to 
1945. Under those circumstances, and 
after careful examination of the facts, 
the committee strongly believes that 
there will be ample funds for carrying 
on the necessary work. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Is it not true that the 
cost-of-living studies of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, about which we have 
heard a great deal, cost, this year, ap- 
proximately $845,000, which the com- 
mittee has earmarked for that purpose 
in the bill now before the Senate; and 
is it not a further fact that the wage- 
level studies cost a little more than $1,- 
000,000 and that in addition to those 
two essential studies which the Bureau 
makes, approximately $2,000,000 is pro- 
vided in the item recommended by the 
committee for the other studies, such 
as construction statistics, and so forth, 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
makes, and that all the other amounts 
which the Bureau of Labor statistics 
wish to have appropriated would be 
used for items required during the war, 
which the Bureau would like to continue? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Let me say that I have 
had the most friendly relations possible 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
the Department of Labor and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Statistics in the De- 
partment of Agriculture I have been 
their consistent defender in all the years 
I have served in this body. Because the 
work of both of them is good; they are 
highly regarded. The stetistics pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
are generally accepted by the industrial 
and financial world. That Bureau never 
had an appropriation of as much as 
$1,000,000 up until a few years ago. 
During the war its activities mush- 
roomed and greatly expanded. 

I happen to know that the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics was very badly worried 
about the action taken by the House of 
Representatives on this matter. I made 
some inquiry as to the situation, both 
before the committee made its report and 
afterward. I think I am entitled to say 
to the Senate that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics can carry on and I understand 
is willing to carry on with the amount 
provided by the subcommittee. Of 
course, the Bureau would be happier with 
more money, but there is no question but 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics can 
carry on its essential work with the 
amount of money.provided for it in this 
bill by the subcommittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the able 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to have 
the Senator from Kansas state to the 
Senate what authority he had for the 
statement. 

Mr. REED. I happen to have occupied 
a seat in this body for some years, and 
I make the statement on my own au- 
thority. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Who in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics made the statement 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. REED. Iam stating my own opin- 
ion and my own judgment, based upon a 
long familiarity with the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That part is all 
right, if it is the Senator’s opinion, but 
he did not so state it. The Senator from 
Kansas did not so state it. 

Mr. REED. I did so state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator stated 
it as being the opinion of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as be- 
fore of my general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], 
I transfer that pair on this vote to the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Bripces], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from New Hampshire is 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bucx], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] are necessarily absent. 

The junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MARTIN], who is absent by leave of 
the Senate is paired on this vote with 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers]. If present and voting the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania would 
vote “nay,” and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Illinois IMr. 
Brooxs], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BusHFIELD], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are un- 
avoidably detained. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is detained on official business. 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS], 
and the Senators from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor and Mr. Tyrpincs] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] is absent on official business at 
one of the Government departments. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senators from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY and Mr. O'’DANIEL], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr, GEORGE], the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
NUSON], the Senator from Utah IMr. 
THOMAS], and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] is paired with 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin]. If present and voting, 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
would vote “yea” and the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—30 

Aiken Holland Morse 
Barkley Ives urray 
Downey Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Ellender Kilgore r 
Flanders r Russell 
Fulbright M kman 
Green McFarland Taylor 
Hatch McGrath Thomas, Okla. 
Hayden McMahon bey 

Maybank Watkins 

NAYS—40 

Baldwin ge 
Ball Eastland McClellan 
Bricker Ecton McKellar 
Butler Ferguson Malone 
Byrd Gurney Millikin 
Cain Hawkes Moore 
Capper Hickenlooper Overton 
Cooper Hoey Reed 
Cordon Kem Robertson, Va, 
Donnell Knowland s 5 
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Saltonstall Umstead Wilson 
Smith Wherry Young 
Taft Wiley 
Thye Wiliams 

NOT VOTING—25 
Brewster Jenner mb 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Stewart 
Brooks Lucas Thomas, Utah 
Buck McCarthy dings 
Bushfield Magnuson Vandenberg 
Capehart Martin Wagner 
Chavez Myers White 
Connally O'Conor 
George O'Daniel 


So Mr. McCarran’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 14, after the word “exceed”, to strike 
out “$695,000” and insert “$845,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “United States Employment 
Service,” on page 6, line 3, after “(Public 
Law 600)”, to strike out “$2,656,800” and 
insert “$4,366,400.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment to the 
amendment on page 6, line 3, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$4,366,400” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,563,500.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have just offered is so re- 
lated to the next amendment, that the 
two should be considered together. Iam 
so offering my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment of the 
committee on page 6, line 4. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 
4, it is proposed to strike out “$1,756,800” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,120,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has offered an 
amendment to each of the last two 
amendments stated, and the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada will be stated 
by the clerk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 3, 
it is proposed to strike out “$4,366,400” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,563,500”, 
and on page 6, line 4, strike out 82.120, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 582,650, 
600.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 


item covers the general administration of 


the United States Employment Service, 
ane includes the work of carrying into 
effect the provision of title 4, except sec- 
tion 602, of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944. This work is generally 
referred to as Veterans’ Employment 
Service. May I enlist the attention of 
the Senate on this particular subject— 
Veterans’ Employment Service? Al- 
though not specifically covered in the 
minority views, it is the opinion of the 
minority that this service is vital to our 
present economic situation, which 
changes rapidly. The statutory respon- 
sibility of this office requires it to pro- 
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mote, establish, and maintain a public 
employment system. It provides the 
business management, the personnel, and 
the technical services for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. It must also 
maintain budget administration and 
fiscal management of the vast grants- 
to-the-States program covered by the 
Wagner-Peyser Act. It must be remem- 
bered that the employment situation to- 
day, although at a high peak, changes 
rapidly from day to day, so that if we 
are to maintain our employment at this 
high level, the necessary facilities must 
be kept available to provide employees 
with knowledge of points of employment; 
and this, I submit, does not limit itself 
to the borders of any one State, but 
covers the entire Nation. That is the 
reason for the maintenance of a Fed- 
eral level of employment service. It does 
not appear that this agency can operate 
efficiently with half of the employees with 
which it now operates. The number 
provided by the committee is less than 
the agency had in 1936 and 1939, the 
base periods which the majority likes to 
use for comparative purposes. I believe 
it is essential that the Budget estimate 
for this service be provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada to the committee amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The “noes” ap- 
pear to have it. The “noes” have it. The 
amendment to the amendment is re- 
jected. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those in 
favor of the amendment to the amend- 
ment will indicate by rising. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state the point of order. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Had not the 
Chair announced the result of the vote 
prior to the request for a division? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. However, if any Senator wishes 
a reconsideration of the vote, the ques- 
tion will be put on a division. 

Mr, BARKLEY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kentucky wish to recon- 
sider the vote? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was rising in re- 
sponse to the Chair’s putting the question 
on the division. I did not rise to make a 
motion. I might say that the Chair 
rather promptly and immediately an- 
nounced the amendment to have been re- 
jected before the Senator from Nevada 
could get on his feet to ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the vote whereby the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
to the amendment of the committee is 
reconsidered. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and the question recurs on the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I ask for a division, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state his parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the situation, Mr. President, the vote by 
which the McCarran amendment was re- 
jected, by a voice vote, has been recon- 
sidered by unanimous consent. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada has now asked for a 
division on his amendment—not on the 
committee amendment, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Those who favor 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada to the committee amendment 
should vote “aye” and those opposed 
should vote “no.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
statement of the Senator from California 
is correct. 

The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada to the commit- 
tee amendment, on which a division has 
been requested. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Grants to States for public em- 
ployment offices,” on page 6, line 19, after 
the word “purpose”, to strike out 
“$71,728,000” and insert “$57,382,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Wage and Hour Division,” on 
page 9, line 21, strike out “$3,748,400” 
and insert “$3,847,600.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 9, line 21, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$3,847,600” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$4,838,919.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
item is for salaries of the Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of 
Labor. This is the Division charged with 
the inspection and enforcement of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. During 1946, 
50 percent of the business establishments 
covered by the act and inspected were 
found to be in violation of one or more 
major provisions of the act. - Forty-five 
thousand inspections per year out of 
556,000 establishments constitute an ir- 
reducible. minimum required to insure a 
safe margin of compliance with the act. 
The amount requested by the budget is 
necessary to continue the inspections at 
this rate. It must be remembered that 
effective enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is of equal importance to 
labor and the honest employer who vol- 
untarily complies with the act. He, the 
honest employer, deserves the protection 
that this Division in its enforcement op- 
erations can give him if we provide suf- 
ficient funds. The testimony presented 
to the committee by the officials respon- 
sible for this enforcement amply sup- 
ports a request for the funds requested 
by the President for this item. Let me 
say parenthetically that this is one of 
the most important items in connection 
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with the enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. I think the Senate, be- 
fore it votes my amendment down, 
should give it fair consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in the eight short years 
that it has been in effect, the wages-and- 
hours law has established itself as a 
basic necessity in our economic struc- 
ture. From all sections of the Nation 
we have heard of acceptance of this law 
which sets the modest minimum wage 
of 40 cents an hour and provides for 
overtime pay after 40 hours a week. 
Obviously, the lowest-paid men and 
women among the 20,000,000 workers 
covered by the wages-and-hours law are 
the greatest benefactors. 

But without openly voting against the 
protective measures which this law pro- 
vides for these low-paid workers, with- 
out openly denying these workers the 
further protection of the law, the House 
would remove that protection from them, 
By reducing funds for the enforcement 
of the wages-and-hours law, the House 
would encourage employers who so de- 
sired to ignore the existence of the law. 

At present, operating on the same scale 
which the Division requested for the next 
fiscal year, inspectors of the Diyision are 
able to visit only about 45,000 employers 
each year. Yes; only about 45,000 of the 
approximately 550,000 employers covered 
by the law can be reached each year, 
even though the Division seeks to make 
its inspections only where most neces- 
sary. At that rate—45,000 a year—it 
would take the Division 12 years to visit 
each employer just once. Of course, it is 
not necessary to visit each employer 
every year. But a staff which is so small 
that it can serve only one-twelfth of the 
employers who are expected to comply 
with this law affecting 20,000,000 of the 
Nation’s workers, a staff so small that it 
can give no better service than that, ad- 
mittedly is operating on the border line 
of effectiveness. 

Both employers and workers have a 
right to closer contact with the enforce- 
ment agencies of the laws affecting them. 
Employers have a right to be more cur- 
rently advised of violations, uninten- 
tional yet potentially costly violations, 
which they sincerely desire to avoid. 
Workers, especially the unorganized 
workers—and there are nine or ten mil- 
lion of them covered by the wages-and- 
hours law—have a right to the meager 
protection the law was designed to give 
them. This is especially true when we 
realize that, despite the efforts both in- 
side and outside of industry, there still 
are some employers who like to cut cor- 
ners, who like to chisel, even if that chis- 
eling is at the expense of their workers 
and their competitors. 

But, Mr. President, even with such 
conditions existing at the moment, the 
House action reducing the appropriation 
for enforcement of the wages-and-hours 
law by 25 percent means that the situ- 
ation will be aggravated to the point 
where the wages-and-hours law will be- 
come virtually meaningless. A 25-per- 
cent reduction would mean that, instead 
of 45,000 inspections a year, the Division 
will be able to make only about 33,000 
inspections a year. A 25-percent reduc- 
tion would mean that it would take the 
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Division 16 years, instead of 12 years, to 
visit each employer only once. If 45,000 
inspections a year, the present rate, is 
too low for really effective enforcement 
of this law desired by both employer and 
employee, then 33,000 inspections cer- 
tainly would be much too low. 

I maintain that unless we desire to 
write the wages-and-hours law off the 
records, unless we desire to kill this safe- 
guard to employer and employee alike, 
we should restore the appropriation for 
its enforcement to the figure requested 
ir the budget. If the wages-and-hours 
law is worth keeping—and not a voice 
has been raised asking its repeal—if this 
law is worth keeping, I repeat, then it 
must be kept operative by providing suffi- 
cient funds for its enforcement. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
committee recommended an increase of 
$99,200 over the amount allowed by the 
House for this very important agency 
which the committee itself recognizes 
has an important job to do, and we want 
it to do that job. Of course, as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina has pointed 
out, the agency was never intended to 
make an inspection of every industrial 
plant every year, no more than a collec- 
tor of internal revenue can check on 
every individual income-tax return. The 
value of enforcement, of course, lies in 
the spot checks in connection with which 
employers know that they may be vis- 
ited by the agents of the Bureau at some 
unanticipated time, just as the value of 
the Department of Internal Revenue lies 
in the fact that it spot checks income- 
tax returns, and no one knows when his 
income tax is going to be checked. So 
that from that point of view, on an en- 
forcement basis, we felt the amount al- 
lowed to the Bureau was ample to-take 
care of the needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada to the committee amendment on 
page 9, line 21. [Putting the question.] 
The “noes” have it, and the amendment 
to the committee amendment is rejected. 

The question recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 9, line 21. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I rise to a point of 
order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Perhaps I am in 
error, but my knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure is that the Presiding Officer 
should always state whether the “ayes” 
or the “noes” appeared to have it, and 
if no question is raised, then of course 
the Presiding Officer decides. The able 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], who 
now occupies the chair, has not carried 
out that procedure. There are some of 
us who might want a division on ques- 
tions as we go along. Iam not assuming 
to guide the able Senator who occupies 
the chair, but coming as he does from a 
great State, and having had considerable 
parliamentary experience, he recognizes 
the fact which I bring to his attention 
that it is always the province of the Pre- 
siding Officer to state that one side or 
the other to a question appears to have 
prevailed. Am I right or wrong in my 
assumption? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York apologizes to the 
Senator from Nevada, and hereafter he 
wiil say whether the “ayes” or the “noes” 
appear to have it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am glad the 
Senator has made that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, however, will point out to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada that it has been the 
custom in the past, in such matters, so 
ftr as the Chair himself has been con- 
cerned, to state that one side or the other 
“appears to have it” in a matter of doubt, 
but I do not think there is any doubt 
about the votes which have been had so 
far. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would it not be 
well—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, however, will acquiesce in the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
Nevada, and the Chair apologizes to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Iam grateful to the 
Senator who is now presiding. It is very 
lovely of him to act as he has now acted. 
But I now ask for a division on my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion has been requested. Without ob- 
jection, the vote by which the amend- 
ment to the amendment was rejected 
will be reconsidered. The Chair hears 
no objections, and the question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 

from Nevada to the committee amend- 
ment on page 9, line 21. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the committee 
amendment on page 9, line 21. [Putting 
the question.] The “ayes” appear to 
have it. The “ayes” have it, and the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my gratitude to the Presiding Offi- 
cer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, in line 
22, after the word “exceed”, it is proposed 


to strike out “$746,100” and insert 
“$672,800.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. McCARRAN. The “ayes” appear 
to have it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no question about it. The Chair insists 
that the amendment is adopted. 

The next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 12, to strike out: 


The Secretary of Labor may allot or trans- 
fer, with the approval of the Bureau of the 
Budget, funds from the foregoing appropria- 
tions for the Wage and Hour Division to any 
other bureau or office of the Department of 
Labor to enable such bureau or office to per- 
form services for the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, 
after line 2, to insert: 


In order that the Secretary may effectuate 
necessary reorganizations within the Depart- 
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ment and field, he may transfer to the ap- 
propriations under this title from funds 
appropriated, other than grants to States for 
public employment offices, such sums as 
necessary, but not to exceed 2 percent of the 
total funds appropriated: Provided, That 
such transfer or transfers shall not be used 
for the purpose of creating new functions 
within the Department, or for the continu- 
ation of any function which the Congress 
in its final report recommends be discon- 
tinued: Provided further, That no appro- 
priation item shall be reduced more than 5 
percent by such transfer. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title II—Federal Security 
Agency—Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation,” on page 12, line 4, after the 
words “excess of”, to strike out “$75” 
and insert “$35”; and in line 6, after 
the word “Appeals”, to strike out “$4,- 
276,000” and insert “$1,356,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, 
line 9, after the word “cases”, to strike 
out “$10,000,000” and insert “$10,- 
250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment -was, under the 
subhead “Food and Drug Administra- 
tion,” on page 14, line 5, after the words 
“excess of”, to strike out “$75” and in- 
sert “$35”; and in the same line, after 
the word “individuals”, to strike out 
“$3,884,700” and insert “$4,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 16, after the words “excess of”, to 
strike out “$75” and insert “$35"; and in 
line 17, after the word “individuals”, 
to strike out “$331,000” and insert 
“$431,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Education,” on page 
17, line 2, after “(Public Law 586)”, to 
strike out “$14,200,000” and insert 
“$17,750,000.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment on page 17, line 4, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$19,842,759.97”" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$29,301,740.22.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Arkansas withhold his 
amendment until the amendment in line 
2, on page 17, is disposed of? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the committee amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 17, line 2, 
it is proposed to strike out “$14,200,000” 
and insert “$17,750,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, if the Senator from Arkansas 
will agree to it, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The clerk will again state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas 


The Cuter CLERK. On page 17, line 4, 
it is proposed to strike out “$19,842,- 
759.97“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“$29,301,740.22.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there is some confusion about this par- 
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ticular amendment and the effect of it 
in connection with that on line 2. It 
appears in the report as if there had been 
an increase of $3,550,000 as opposed to 
the House figure of $14,200,000. But the 
significant part is that the $19,842,759.97 
has been stricken out, which actually 
represents a reduction in the amount 
which might be developed under this 
program during the coming year. 

I was not exactly clear as to the proper 
way to reach this point. I have offered 
an amendment to increase the amount 
in line 4 from $19,842,759.97 to $29,301,- 
740.22, which was the amount author- 
ized under the George-Barden Act. 
That is not an appropriation, and it is 
not presented in that sense, but it does 
constitute a ceiling on the amount which 
may be developed under the matching 
program in the vocational education ac- '` 
tivities in the various States. It is a 100- 
percent matching program. I know that 
several of the States, including my own, 
had already planned upon the figure of 
$19,842,759.97 in line 4. In my amend- 
ment the figure is made $29,301,740.22 
because I think the program justifies the 
adoption, in this sense, of a céiling on 
the total amount authorized under the 
George-Barden Act. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. The fact of the 
matter is that during the fiscal year 
1947 there was available for this very 
important and desirable work in voca- 
tional education the amount of $14,200,- 
000. Your committee is recommending 
that there be available for this work 
during the coming fiscal year $17,750,000, 
an increase of approximately 20 percent 
over the amount available last year. 

Imerely wish to point out to the Senate 
that if the language is changed, in my 
opinion this is very likely to be the result: 
The figure will be set at $29,000,000 plus. 
Such funds as we appropriate will be al- 
located,and then the States and the 
Agency will come back to Congress and 
say, “Since you held out the hope to the 
States that they would get the $29,000,- 
000, we now call upon you for a deficien- 
cy appropriation to cover the difference 
between what you have appropriated and 
what you have generally authorized.” 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

The way to prevent any confusion, or 
prevent a situation of that kind arising, 
which would bring about a deficiency bill 
during the next year, is clearly to set 
forth that the sum total to be allocated 
will be the amount of $17,500,000, which 
as I say, is an increase of 20 percent over 
the amount available last year. - 
oe now yield to the Senator from Wyo- 

g. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should like to ask 
the Senator if I correctly understood him 
to say that if the language in the proviso 
beginning at the end of line 2 is stricken, 
as the committee recommends, the al- 
locations will be on the basis of approx- 
imately $29,000,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No. I said that 
without certain House language which 
the Senate committee has stricken, which 
provides for $19,842,000 plus, there will 
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be no confusion in the mind of anyone 
that the maximum amount we are appro- 
priating for the next year is $17,750,000. 
Otherwise there will be two figures, the 
amount of the appropriation of $17,750,- 
000 and the figure of $19,842,759.97. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, he is proposing tc make the fig- 
ure $29,000,000-plus. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. On what basis 
will the allocations be made if this clause 
is eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In my opinion they 
will be made on the basis of $17,750,000. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the figure of $19,842,- 
759.97 used by the House was inserted so 
that the amount appropriated by the 
House, $14,200,200, while that was the 
limit of the amount available, could be 
apportioned among States which elected 
to match the funds on the basis of the 
higher figure, so as to take up the full 
amount of $14,200,000. in case other 
States did not elect to match the funds? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct so far as he goes, with this addi- 
tional fact: At the time the question was 
before the House committee, it was 
pointed out in the House committee re- 
port that the committee was receiving 
information from the several States, 
which was not then available. Since 
then the committee has indicated that 
in its opinion, if the entire amount of 
$29,000,000-plus were made available by 
the Congress, it could be spent by the 
States to good purpose. So to that ex- 
tent the House, had it had all the infor- 
mation which it did not have at the time 
the committee met, might have substi- 
tuted the figure of $29,000,000-plus for 
the figure $19,000,000-plus. 

But we still get back to the point that 
your committee felt that a 20-percent in- 
. crease in the appropriation was a sub- 
stantial increase. We did not want any 
confusion whereby States which made 
early application would use up the $17,- 
500,000 and States which applied later 
would come in and say, “Other States 
have obtained their share. We now want 
ours, and we call upon you for a deficien- 
cy appropriation.” For that reason we 
felt that it would be better for everyone 
to understand that the total amount for 
that purpose will be only $17,750,000. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. If the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Arkansas 
were made, increasing the basis for ap- 
portionment to the States to $29,000,000- 
plus, that would absolutely guarantee 
thet the appropriation of $17,750,000 
would be exceeded by a great amount. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator. It would encourage requests 
for deficiency appropriations which 
would greatly exceed the $17,750,000 
which we feel should be allotted. 

Mr. CORDON. In that event, either 
there would have to be a very heavy de- 
ficiency appropriation next year, or a 
very great inequity as between States 
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which were prudent or fortunate enough 
to make the first applications, and those 
which might delay making application. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the Sen- 
ator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Generally speak- 
ing, the Senate committee has raised the 
appropriation agreed upon in the House; 
but I think the effect of the amendment 
of the committee is to lower the appro- 
priation by the difference between $17,- 
750,000 and $19,842,759.97. The commit- 
tee has actually lowered the amount that 
could be developed this year under this 
program. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Arkansas that I have 
never indicated on the floor that I 
thought we should underwrite the House 
figures on the top side or the lower side. 
As a matter of fact we have substantially 
lowered the figures of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in connection with grants to 
States for the employment service. We 
have lowered the recommendation of the 
House in connection with the cancer 
fund, feeling that the proposed increase 
was far more than could be properly ex- 
pended at this time. To that extent we 
have lowered the sights of the House of 
Representatives. The bill which we have 
about halfway through the Senate repre- 
sents appropriations $8,000,000 less than 
those in the bill as it came to us from the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All I was trying 
to do was to make the situation clear. 
In the digest or recapitulation on page 
19 of the report it appears that there 
is an increase of $3,550,000 over the House 
figures, but because of the peculiar con- 
dition of this proviso it is not clear, when 
one reads it, just what has been done. 
The Senate committee has actually not 
increased the appropriation, in my opin- 
ion, but has lowered it, and has decreased 
the budget estimate $11,551,739, one of 
the largest decreases under the budget 
in all these programs. Percentagewise 
it is a decrease of more than 30 percent 
in the budget estimate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that we want the 
facts to be clear. I have tried to out- 
line them. The fact is that we have al- 
lowed an increase of more than three and 
one-half million dollars over what was 
spent last year for this purpose. It is 
not up to the authorization figure, if we 
may use that as distinguished from the 
appropriation figure of $19,842,759.97 
which the House had authorized, or the 
$29,000,000-plus which the House might 
have authorized had all the reports from 
the States been available. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Our topside figure 
for both appropriation and authorization 
is $17,750,000, and is meant to be $17,- 
750,000, with all the facts I have out- 
lined before us. 

Mr. CORDON. Is it not a fact that 
when the House fixed the figure and then 
placed a higher limitation, it was based 
upon the knowledge then available, that 
probably a sufficient number of States 
would not make application for partici- 
pation to take up the full $14,200,000, 
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mit fewer States to use up the $14,- 
200,000? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to my 
colleague from Oregon that I do not 
know whether that is exactly correct. 
What was in the mind of the commit- 
tee—and I want the facts to be fully 
understood by the Senate—was that the 
House decided, at the time it allotted the 
$14,200,000, that it did not at that time 
have all the information from the sev- 
eral States. If the Senator will read the 
report, he will see the House left the 
question more or less wide open, pointed 
out that certain additional information 
was coming in, and at least strongly left 
the impression in my mind from reading 
the report that the House would have 
been glad to appropriate more and to 
authorize more if it had had before it all 
the factual information. SoIthink that 
in fairness the whole effect should be 
known on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct; 
and I think it should also be pointed out 
that the program was very greatly cur- 
tailed during the war, for very obvious 
reasons, and they are just now begin- 
ning to develop it again. In my own 
State there is a tremendous demand for 
this particular program, and the State is 
proposing to spend considerably more 
than the matching part of the Federal 
fund. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My observation is 
that a great many of the States are in 
better shape from a budget point of view 
and from a debt point of view than is 
the Federal Government. I think a 25- 
percent increase is a substantial one. I 
am, myself, very much interested in the 
vocational educational program. Cali- 
fornia is one of the early States which 
took advantage of the program. From 
that point of view, my State will prob- 
ably have as great a cut percentagewise 
as will any other State in the Union. 
But I still feel that we perhaps have to 
make haste slowly, and if we can increase 
the amount 25 percent this year and per- 
haps the same amount next year the pro- 
gram will be doing very well. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, one reason why we did 
not use any of the money during the 
past year was that the law was amended 
late in the session last year, too late for 
States to get in their reports. This year 
it will be found that the departments 
of education probably have not deter- 
mined their needs for next year, and 
for that reason the reports will be com- 
ing in the next few weeks. Some States 
will not have any funds from the Fed- 
eral Government. We shall probably 
run into a big deficiency in this particu- 
lar item next spring if we cut them en- 
ticely out from now until that time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the amendment suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is agreed to, will it 
not deceive many of the States? In 
other words, States have to make match- 
ing appropriations. They will make 
them on the basis of the larger amount, 
and will find when they want to spend 
the money for this desirable purpose that 
Federal funds will not be available to 
match. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor is correct, and I believe in fairness to 
the States as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment it would be much better for all 
concerned to make clear here and now 
that the $17,750,000 will be the maximum 
available for the purpose. If they are 
able to match and want to exceed their 
matching they will be free to do so, but 
they should not look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for more than $17,750,000 so 
far as the fiscal year 1948 is concerned. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
it true that the George-Deen Act at pres- 
ent assures to the States more cash, 
amounting to $29,000,000? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I do not think 
it says any such thing. As I recall, it 
says that the total amount which may 
be authorized by the Congress would fig- 
ure up to $29,000,000; but I think that the 
Congress of the United States has in its 
hands the determination of the amount 
of money which shall be granted to the 
States. We have a ruling and opinion 
from the Comptroller General which 
says that the Congress of the United 
States has control over the amount and 
that the agencies are subject to the anti- 
deficiency provisions in the Antidefi- 
ciency Act. 

This is the language which I read 
earlier in the day. Perhaps the able 
Senator from South Carolina was not 
present at the time. Section 4 of the 
George-Deen Act reads as follows: 

The several States and Territories, in or- 
der to receive the benefits of this act, shall 
be required to match by State and local funds 
or both 100 percent of the appropriations 
made under authority of section 3. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. It authorizes the Congress 
to match up to $29,000,000, provided it 
makes the appropriations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
able Senator from South Carolina that, 
as he well knows, we have authorized 
from year to year for many years pub- 
lic works, including river and harbor 
works; and though I do not have the fig- 
ures before me now, we have authorized 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. The fact that we have passed 
an authorization bill is no mandate upon 
the Congress immediately to meet all the 
authorizations passed by the Congress, 
because if that were so the country would 
probably be bankrupt today. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
California. But last year the authoriza- 
tion was increased, was it not? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I quite agree with 
the Senator that the authorization was 
increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 17, line 4. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Chair, if 
this amendment be agreed to, is the pro- 

` viso automatically reinstated in the bill, 
or does it have to be voted on. The 
committee amendment strikes out the 
language, does it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment which 
the Senator from Arkansas sent to the 
desk. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, in 
the committee amendment, on page 17, 
line 4, to strike out “$19,842,759.90” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$29,301,740.22.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to the committee amendment on 
page 17, in line 4. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask for a di- 
vision. 

On a division, the amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the next 
committee amendment, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, in line 
2, after “$17,750,000”, it is proposed to 
strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: “Provided, That the apportion- 
ment to the States shall be computed on 
the basis of not to exceed $19,842,759.97 
for the fiscal year 1948, as authorized. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
line 11, after “(Public Law 658)”, to 
strike out “$1,252,900” and insert 
“$1,683,900”; and in line 12, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “of which not less than $434,400 
shall be available for the Division of Vo- 
cational Education as authorized.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation,” on page 19, line 20, after the 
words “excess of”, to strike oui “$75” 
and insert “$35”; and in line 24, after 
the word “films”, to strike out “$500,000” 
and insert “$600,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Health Service,” on page 
20, line 13, after the words “excess of”, 
to strike out “$75” and insert “$35.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, 
line 24 after the word “appropriation” 
and the period, to strike out: 

There shall be allotted to the several States 
for the fiscal year 1948, as provided in such 
act, the total sum authorized by part C of 
the act to be appropriated for the fiscal 
years 1947 and 1948. Whenever the Surgeon 
General shall have approved an application 
for a construction project in accordance 
with section 625 of the act, the Federal share 
of the cost of such project, as provided by 
the act, shall constitute a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


There shall be allotted to the several States 
for the fiscal year 1948, as provided in such 
act, a sum not exceeding $75,000,000, the 
total sum authorized to be appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1948 by part C of the act. 
Whenever the Surgeon General shall have 
approved an application for a construction 
project. in accordance with section 625 of the 
act, the Federal share of the cost of such 
project, as provided by the act, shall con- 
stitute a contractual obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government: Provided, That the aggre- 
gate contractual obligation during the fiscal 
year 1948 shall not exceed $40,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 13, after the word “patients”, to 
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strike out “$4,000,000” and insert “$4,- 
500,000.” A 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 24, after the word “buildings,” to 
strike out “$9,126,000” and insert “$9,- 
626,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 11, after the word “vehicles”, to 
strike out “$17,328,200” and insert “$12,- 
000,000.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senate is aware that the effect of the 
amendment now proposed is to reduce 
by $5,323,200 the House appropriation in 
the field of cancer research conducted: 
by the National Cancer Institute. A 
summary of the matter is presented in 
the Senate committee report, on page 6, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

The committee recommends a reduction 
of $5,328,200 from the large increase granted 
by the House in the amount provided for 
salaries and expenses for the National Can- 
cer Institute. The appropriations available 
last year were $1,714,408; the budget esti- 
mate requested $7,169,000, and the House 
committee transferred $4,159,291 from other 
budget items, in addition to a large increase 
over the budget estimate, resulting in a total 
amount of $17,328,200. 

Statements made before the committee re- 
vealed that other funds and services are be- 
ing provided from private sources, and the 
committee believes a more comprehensive 
plan should be worked out before adding 
any large sums to this important work. The 
committee is convinced that the $12,000,000 
recommended is adequate provision for 1948. 


Mr. President, on page 27 of the bill 
the concluding proviso reads as follows: 

Provided, That such parts of the amount 
appropriated under this head as the Surgeon 
General shall determine from time to time to 
be available for research and training grants 
shall remain available until expended. 


Mr. President, I am not contesting the 
finding of the committee that the amount 
made available by it is all that can prop- 
erly be spent in the year 1948, and none 
of us wish to have money expended in the 
field of cancer research if it cannot be 
wisely and well spent. But since the com- 
mittee has specifically provided that the 
money for research not expended shall 
remain available until spent, I regret 
that the committee has not provided for 
the allowance of the additional $5,328,- 
200 to remain available until spent, so 
that the public-health authorities who 
are working in this field may know that 
they have a backlog of that amount of 
money, which will remain available until 
expended, when it could be wisely and 
properly expended. 

There has been an immense increase 
in public interest and in public contri- 
butions for cancer research. We know 
that the American Cancer Institute has 
been carrying on a great campaign dur- 
ing the last several years. In the 15 
months prior to the end of the last year, 
the American public contributed ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 for such research, 
and some for other aspects of the 
problem. 

Of course, at this late hour, in view of 
the disposition of the Senate which has 
been exhibited, I do not suppose it 
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would do any good to make a motion to 
restore the $5,328,200. 

Let me say that the able Senator from 
a (Mr. Tarr] also is interested in this 

eld. 

I have pending a bill which would 
make available or would appropriate 
$100,000,000 to be used in the event the 
President might find that course desir- 
able, and the bill also provides that the 
money not expended at any one time 
should remain available until it could 
be properly expended. 

Of course, no one is suggesting that 
$100,000,000 be used at one particular 
time; but all the persons engaged in re- 
search in this field tell us that in order 
to achieve any effective results, it is 
necessary to be able to plan a long-range 
program, and that in cases in which the 
program is dependent upon annual ap- 
propriations from the Congress, so that 
it is not possible to know what amounts 
of money will be available for the next 
year, it obviously is impossible to develop 
programs except for a year at a time. 
The result is that we do not get the best 
results and are not able to follow a sus- 
tained program. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
has proposed similar legislation, and at 
this time I invite his comment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Florida is aware of the fact 
that I have introduced a bill to provide 
for a cancer commission to dispense 
money for research, and that bill con- 
tains the provision which the Senator 
from Florida wishes to have adopted by 
the Senate. 

It may be desirable to incorporate that 
bill in the National Science Foundation 
bill, which we hope to have considered 
in the Senate very shortly. I am most 
hopeful that before the Senate adjourns 
we may set up an over-all program which 
will be satisfactory. 

In the meantime as the Senator from 
Florida knows, the general testimony— 
even that from the National Cancer In- 
stitute authorities and others—is that we 
would make a mistake to appropriate 
$5,000,000 more, in addition to the $12,- 
000,000, for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and to facilitate that work of the 
Public Health Service. Those authorities 
feel that there should be a much broader 
control of the money. The bill, as 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
would give the National Cancer Institute 
approximately $3,000,000 or $4,000,000, I 
think, more than it has ever had before, 
and probably more than it could use dur- 
ing the coming year. 

If we wish to adopt a long-range pro- 
gram covering more than 1 year, then 
we should pass the bill to which I have 
referred, and in that Lill provision should 
be made that the money should remain 
available until spent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In furtherance of 
the remarks of the Senator from Florida, 
let me say that the money could not be 
expended and will not be expended di- 
rectly by the Federal Government. As 
the matter was presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee, the money will be, 
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if I may use a homely term, rather 
farmed out to private institutions. 

The whole question of the control of 
cancer or the cure of cancer is now one 
of investigation and study as to how the 
objective may be accomplished. Up to 
date, no one has been able to tell us 
the answer. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we could 
expend too much money for investiga- 
tions in the field of the control or cure of 
cancer. Today, cancer is the greatest 
enemy of mankind, not even excepting 
war. It is a destructive influence, which 
attacks youth and age and middle life, as 
well, Weare calling upon every facility 
in civilization to bend its efforts to find 
an answer to this terrific human problem. 
Can this Nation, which leads civiliza- 
tion today, invest too much money to ac- 
complish results which will answer the 
question of what is the cure for cancer? 
I do not believe so. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida. I wish to say, in 
that regard, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from California, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, that there 
seem to be a number presenting them- 
selves to the appropriations committees, 
private groups, who have said to the 
Congress of the United States, through 
their correspondence and testimony, that 
there should not be appropriated the 
amount of money provided by the House 
because the Federal Government, 
through its agencies, cannot expend it. 
Private groups are setting themselves up 
to say how much money the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall appropriate for this all 
important venture on the part of hu- 
manity. 

Mr, President, I again draw the atten- 
tion of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in charge of 
the bill, to the fact that I hope private 
groups will not ‘be so jealous of their 
position as to say that we shall not ap- 
propriate something to destroy the great- 
est agency for human affliction in all the 
world. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that the committee recommended 
a reduction of the $5,328,200 in the large 
increase granted by the House, in the 
amount provided for salaries and ex- 
penses for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. The appropriation available last 
year was $1,714,408. The budget esti- 
mate was $7,169,000, and the House com- 
mittee transferred $4,159,291 from other 
budget items. 

Relative to the point the able Senator 
raised, I think there are a great many 
public institutions, such as the Public 
Health Service, which is doing a very 
fine work, and which is interested in the 
field of cancer research, and many 
private hospitals which are quite prop- 
erly interested in the field of cancer re- 
search and treatment. I think the asso- 
ciation which has been set up by public- 
spirited citizens is interested just as much 
as any of us can be on the floor in find- 
ing a solution to this problem. 
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This fact is basically true that the ex- 
istence of unlimited atomic energy was 
known, and it was merely a matter of 
putting the known facts together and 
developing the atomic bomb. The evi- 
dence indicates quite clearly that the 
basic answers are well known in the field 
of cancer. 

The National Cancer Society is raising 
quite a substantial sum of money, and I 
am sure they have a vital interest in this 
question. Ido not believe they should be 
criticized, however, both as taxpayers and 
as citizens interested in this subject, for 
saying to the Congress, “An increase such 
as you have granted, from a million and 
a half, roughly, plus certain allocations 
of the States, up to twelve million, is as 
much as we think can intelligently be 
spent this year. If you will have your 
appropriations increased reasonably each 
year it will be possible to set up an or- 
ganization and establish research, and 
efficiently and effectively spend the 
money.” 

Merely dumping huge sums of money 
into the Public Health Service is not, in 
my opinion, the correct or the construc- 
tive way to meet this very great problem 
which faces mankind. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will not the Sena- 
tor agree that this money is to be farmed 
out, as I use the term, to various institu- 
tions, hospitals and research centers for 
their use? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct, 
and personally I see no objection to it. 
That is precisely what we did in the case 
of atomic energy development. We went 
into the various universities, into the 
various research laboratories, and found 
the best brains in the country to help on 
the problem. 

Mr. MCCARRAN. With that I agree. 
The Senator refers to the fact that we 
are collecting private funds from various 
sources through a private agency. If it 
be necessary to collect private funds 
why is it not necessary for the Federal 
Government to appropriate $17,000,000? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not think the 
answer to the problem is merely shovel- 
ing money into any of these activities. I 
think we should put money into activi- 
ties in this very important field as rapidly 
as it can be intelligently spent. We have 
allowed a substantial increase over what 
the agency has had before for this pur- 
pose. I think that as the Public Health 
Service gears itself to spend intelligently 
the money, we can take a look at the sit- 
uation next year, and if necessary in- 
crease the appropriation again. Merely 
putting huge sums at their disposal be- 
fore they have worked out any plans, or 
anything of the sort, for meeting the 
problem, I do not think is a constructive 
solution. 

So far as the private agencies are con- 
cerned, for a number of years I was very 
active in my home county of Alameda, 
Calif., and was chairman of the Alameda 
Tuberculosis Association. That associa- 
tion, through its national organization, 
has been doing very fine work in the field 
of tuberculosis control, and will continue 
to do so. The Federal Government is 
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doing work in that field, and the various 
localities are active in the same field. 
But I certainly would not feel that there 
was anything objectionable if in the 
field of tuberculosis control the American 
Tuberculosis Association should come 
forward and say “In our judgment this 
is as much money as can be intelligently 
spent in this particular year.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Except for the fact 
that, to my mind, it represents selfish- 
ness on the part of private organizations 
and I use the word “selfishness” ad- 
visedly—which seek to curtail and hold 
the study of this all-important subject 
within their own grasp. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not agree 
with my able colleague in that statement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Just a moment. 
I do not believe that is either human 
or American. I think that if the Ameri- 
can Government wants to appropriate 
money for this research, it should be 
permitted to do so without the inter- 
vention of the private institutions, say- 
ing we should not do so, and that they 
want to make the appropriation. I do 
not think that is fair or right. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not agree on 
that point with my very able colleague 
from Nevada, as I pointed out, because 
I think these private individuals are un- 
selfishly giving of their time. There are 
people in the scientific world and the 
medical world and the business world 
who are contributing of their time and 
money, and soliciting funds from private 
individuals, to carry on this very impor- 
tant work. I do not think they are tak- 
ing the position that no work should be 
done by the Federal Government in this 
regard at all, They are quite agreeable 
that this increase which the Senate com- 
mittee has granted, and which is a sub- 
stantial increase over the amount they 
had last year, should be handled by the 
Public Health Service. I have a very 
high respect for Dr. Parran and for the 
Public Health Service. Some might 
charge just the opposite to what my dis- 
tinguished friend from Nevada charges, 
that is, that the Public Health Service 
was trying to monopolize this movement 
in its own hands, and was discouraging 
private institutions and private enter- 
prise getting into this field. I certainly 
would not agree with the Senator, be- 
cause I think the Public Health Service 
has a proper place in this movement, 
but not an exclusive place. Apparently 
the Senator from Nevada believes that 
the Public Health Service should be the 
exclusive agency handling the funds in 
cancer research. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. The Senator 
from California seems to be defending 
the private institution. I am not de- 
fending either one of them. Cancer is a 
human affliction, the greatest scorge 
known to mankind. Neither private nor 
public institutions should get any credit 
for anything save and except they put 
forth their entire energy to eradicate 
this dread disease. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the 
point I want to emphasize is that nobody 
is suggesting, as I said a while ago, that 
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all this money should be expended in 
1 year, but I am pointing out that the 
committee has already provided that 
“such parts of the amount appropriated 
under this head as the Surgeon General 
shall determine from time to time to be 
available for research and training 
grants shall remain available until ex- 
pended.“ 

One out of every eight living Ameri- 
cans, according to statistics of the past, 
will die of cancer, and if those statistics 
prevail, several of us sitting in this 
Chamber this afternoon will die in the 
agony of a cancer death. I am reluc- 
tant, Mr. President, to see the United 
States Senate cut an appropriation made 
by the House of Representatives for 
research in cancer, and to indicate that 
we are not so zealous in our efforts to 
find the cause and cure of that dread 
disease as is our sister -body of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
California has said, what would happen 
when the Public Health Service has had 
time to plan; but how can they plan 
when they do not know how much 
money they have with which to plan for 
the future? All they will have available 
will be what the Congress appropriates; 
they cannot go beyond that point. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
allow me to finish this statement, then I 
will yield. What I am saying is that if 
we vote down this committee amend- 
ment, if we adhere to the appropriation 
made by the House on this subject, the 
Public Health Service will be able to plan 
further into the future than they would 
otherwise be able to do. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr, HATCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Florida has covered what I 
was going to suggest. ‘I thought he said 
they could not plan. I was going to say, 
“certainly they could plan, but the plans 
would have to be within the limits of the 
appropriation.” 

Mr, PEPPER. Exactly. Mr. Presi- 
dent, here is a bill appropriating billions 
of dollars. We have added to various 
appropriation items which the House has 
sent to the Senate, and yet we cut off 
$5,328,000 of the money made available 
by the House of Representatives for re- 
search in the field of cancer. That is a 
dangerous action on the part of the Sen- 
ate, and I am very grateful for the fine 
attitude that has been taken by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the Sen- 
ator from California. He is thoroughly 
appreciative of the problem. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
has a bill now pending in the Senate to 
make $5,000,000 available the first year, 
$10,000,000 the second year, $15,000,000 
the third, $20,000,000, the fourth, and 
perhaps an additional sum thereafter. 
The legislation setting up the machinery 
of expenditure is under consideration. 
But surely we have a Public Health Serv- 
ice, we have a National Cancer Institute. 
Surely it would not hurt to follow the 
House in this matter and let those agen- 
cies have this additional $5,000,000, to re- 
main available until it can be wisely ex- 
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pended; but with which they could plan 
a research program that might result in 
the saving of the lives of Senators sitting 
this afternoon in this Chamber. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the gen- 
eral attitude of the House committee and 
of the House of Representatives toward 
cuts in appropriations, does not the Sen- 
ator think the fact that this one was not 
cut by them is fairly good evidence that 
it ought not to be cut? 

Mr. PEPPER. I should think so. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will see fit—I wish he might see 
fit—to accept our suggestion and allow 
the House provision to stand, not insist 
on the committee amendment, so that 
the additional $5,000,000 would be avail- 
able. If the Senator does not feel he can 
do that, I hope the Senate will not agree 
to the committee amendment, and will 
allow the $5,000,000 appropriated by the 
House to remain available until spent on 
cancer research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
roy of the committee on page 27, line 

Mr, AIKEN (and other Senators) 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I understand 
correctly that the vote now is on the 
committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. A vote to sustain 
the committee is a “yea” vote; a vote to 
override the committee is a “nay” vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, That is 
correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, to make 
it more specific, a “yea” vote is for $12,- 
000,000; a “nay” vote is for $17,328,200. 

The PRESIDINC OFFICER. It may 
be construed either way. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. REED. Making the same an- 
nouncement as before, I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” The Senator from 
New Hampshire is necessarily absent. If 
present and voting he would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER], if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bucx], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
nay.” 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Batdwin], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers]. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, if present, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Illinois IMr. 
BROOKS], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. BUSHFIELD], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr, CAPEHART], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
the Senators from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY 
and Mr. O'DANIEL], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
the Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Green and Mr. McGratu], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonson], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr, MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WAG- 
NER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Myers] and the Senators from Maryland 
[Mr. O’Conor and Mr. Typrncs] are dee 
tained on public business. 

On this vote the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Myers] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Connecticut would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] is paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
[Martin]. If present and voting the 
Senator from South Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Downey], the Senator from 
Mississippi IMr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senators from Rhode Island [Mr. Green 
and Mr. McGratH], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the Senator from 
Alabama [{Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNnson], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mad- 
nuson], the Senator from Montana IMr. 
Murray], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomis], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner], who would vote “nay,” if pres- 
ent, has a general pair with the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. REED]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—34 
Ball Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bricker Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Enowland Smith 
Capper ge Taft 
Cordon McCarthy Thye 
Doꝛzell McClellan Watkins 
Dworshak McKellar Wherry 
Ecton Malone Wiley 
Ferguson Millikin Young 
Gurney Moore 
Hawkes Reed 
NAYS—24 
Aiken Johnston, S.C. Robertson, Va. 
Barkley Langer Russell 
Butler McCarran Sparkmfin 
Cooper McFarland Stewart 
Ellender McMahon Taylor 
Hatch Morse mstead 
Hoey O'Mahoney Williams 
Holland Pepper ilson 
NOT VOTING—37 
Baldwin George Myers 
Brewster Green O'Conor 
Bridges Hayden O'Daniel 
Brooks Hill Overton 
Buck Jenner Thomas, Okla. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Thomas, Utah 
Capehart Kilgore Tobey 
Chavez Lucas Tydings 
Connally McGrath Vandenberg 
Downey Magnuson Wagner 
Eastland Martin White 
Flanders Maybank 
Fulbright Murray 
So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
state that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK] had expressed the 
keenest interest and desire to be present 
when the vote should be taken on the 
amendment relative to the subject of 
cancer. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina was called unexpectedly from the 
Chamber. I simply wanted to record the 
fact that he is deeply interested in the 
subject, I understand that his pair in 
favor of the larger appropriation has 
been announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Social Security Administra- 
tion,” on page 33, line 14, after the word 
“elsewhere”, to strike out “$900,000” and 
insert “$995,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, 
after line 17, to insert “including, when 
specifically authorized by the Federal 
Security Administrator, attendance at 
meetings of organizations concerned 
with the work of the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance”; in line 22, 
after the word “than”, to strike out 
“$34,909,700” and insert “$35,200,000”; 
and on page 34, line 8, after the word 
“purposes”, to insert a colon and the 
following additional proviso: “Provided 
further, That of the amount authorized 
to be expended from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund, not 
more than $175,000 may be expended, 
without regard to section 322 of the act 
of June 30, 1932, as amended (40 U.S. C. 
278 (a)) for alterations, improvements, 
and repairs to two buildings in Balti- 
more, Md., housing the wage record 
operations of the Bureau, which amount, 
except such part as may be necessary 
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for incidental expenses of the Bureau, 
may be transferred to the Public Build- 
ings Administration, Federal Works 
Agency, for such purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Children’s Bureau”, on page 
35, ine 2, after the word “distribu- 
tion”, to strike out “$400,000” and insert 
“$431,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
35, line 7, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$700,000” and insert 
“$800,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, 
line 14, after the words “appropriated 
for”, to strike out “$2,072,000” and insert 
“$2,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Administrator”, 
on page 40, line 8, after the words ex- 
cess of”, to strike out “$75” and insert 
“$35”; and in line 10, after “(Public Law 
658)”, to strike out “$320,000” and insert 
“$340,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
40, line 20, after “District of Colum- 
bia”, to strike out “$132,500” and insert 
“$147,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
aoe A 5 of Colum- 

a”, to strike out “$325,600” and in 
“$350,000.” 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 
re 1 13, oy gene word “reprints”, 

strike out “$558,700” and 
“$670,000.” Bi 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, 
line 18, after “(39 U. S. C. 321d)”, to 
ray out “$480,000” and insert “$500,- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title I1I—National Labor Re- 
lations Board”, on page 45, line 2, after 
the word “law”, to strike out "$3,063,100" 
and insert “$3,750,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 9, after the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “$805,500” and insert “$900,000.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California if the same percent- 
age of committee allowance to budget 
request applies to other appropriations 
as applies to the appropriation for the 
National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; because we felt 
that some increases were well warranted, 
I call the Senator’s attention to page 24 
of the Senate committee’s report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
kindly tell the Senate how much increase 
or decrease has been made in respect to 
the entire appropriation for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in contrast 
to what the appropriations were during 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will give the fig- 
ures to the Senator. The National Labor 
Relations Board had as their regular 
appropriation for 1947, $4,069,509, and 
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due to the pay raise increases they had 
an additional $412,400, making the total 
amount available to them for 1947, $4,- 
481,900. The amount recommended by 
the House was $4,033,700, which was a 
decrease below their over-all figure for 
last year. The Senate committee, how- 
ever, recommended that the sum be 
$4,974,700, which is more than they had 
last year by some $500,000 roughly, and, 
including salaries and the other items, 
is almost $1,000,000 more than allowed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
state how much more this amount is 
than the budget recommendations? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The budget esti- 
mate was $7,984,000, so all these figures 
are below the budget estimate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amount is a 
little under 50 percent of the budget 
estimate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is approxi- 
mately correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 

might say that it is almost useless for 
any of us to make any attempt to in- 
crease the appropriations above the 
amounts placed in the bill. I think the 
item the Senate is now considering 
should be given serious consideration. 
For the past 90 days we have heard much 
testimony on the labor bill now before 
the Senate, and a hue and cry was raised 
that the reason why many of the diff- 
culties arising in management-labor re- 
lations existing in the country came 
about was because of lack of funds. I 
believe the Senate should by all means 
increase the amount which is to be made 
available by the pending bill. As I have 
stated, it is idle, apparently, for us to 
attempt to increase appropriations over 
the amounts which have been provided 
in the bill, but I simply thought I should 
bring this subject to the attention of the 
Senate. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think when we were having the discus- 
sion a few moments ago the Senator 
stated that the total appropriation was 
@ little less than 50 percent of the budget 
request. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think it figures 
out something around 60 percent of the 
budget request, and it is more than the 
Board received last year by the differ- 
ence between $4,974,000 and $4,483,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; I understand 
that, I will say to the Senator. But dur- 
ing the hearings before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare it was 
brought out by many witnesses that one 
of the main reasons why the Wagner 
Act was not properly administered was 
lack of appropriations. I believe that if 
a sufficient amount of money were ap- 
propriated so the act could be properly 
administered, there would not be so much 
difficulty in management-labor relations 
as there has been in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 13, after the numerals “1944”, to 
strike out “$18,400” and insert “$24,700.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 15, after “National Labor Relations 
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Board”, to strike out “$146,700” and in- 
sert “$300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, 
line 19, after the word “between”, to 
strike out the words “management and 
labor” and to insert “an employer and a 
labor organization which represents a 
majority of his employees in their ap- 
propriate bargaining unit.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Title [V—National Mediation 
Board,” on page 47, line 2, after ‘(Public 
Law 600)”, to strike out “$316,000” and 
insert “$338,700”; and in line 3, after the 
word “exceed”, to strike out “$236,000” 
and insert “$261,726.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “National Railroad Adjustment 
Board,” on page 48, line 8, after the word 
“Board”, to strike out “$39,000” and in- 
sert “$45,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

The bill is before the Senate and open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendments to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. J 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 2700 was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
the Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. Gurney, Mr. BALL, Mr. 
Wuerry, Mr. McCarran, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
and Mr. Russet, conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—STATEMENTS BY SECRETARY 
KRUG AND SENATOR WHERRY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, Hon. J. A. 
Krug, appeared this morning before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations dealing with the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, to dis- 
cuss the over-all effect of certain reduc- 
tions below the budget which have been 
made in the bill as it passed the House. 

The entire West and a great part of 
the rest of the country are very much 
interested in this statement. It is a 
matter of current leg'slative interest. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his statement may be printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
J. A. KRUG BEFORE THE SENATE SuscomMIT- 
TEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, May 1947 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to dis- 

cuss the Interior Department’s problems in 
economy. I am keenly aware that Congress, 
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too, is faced with the necessity of bringing 
Federal expenditures in line with sound 
peacetime requirements, and I wish to as- 
sure you of my full cooperation in facing our 
obligations realistically. I do not want for 
the Department of the Interior 1 cent more 
than is required for the efficient operation of 
economically, justifiable functions. 

As a matter of fact, the appropriation re- 
quests for Interior for the fiscal year 1948 
already had gone through an unusually 
thorough pruning process before they ever 
reached the Congress. The estimates of the 
various bureaus and offices were reduced by 
about half within the department as the 
result of a double screening, first as to activi- 
ties and then as to amounts. The Bureau 
of the Budget and the President, when they 
received these reduced estimates, further cut 
them back about 38 percent, to a final figure 
of $295,420,420. I felt and still feel that this 
estimate represented a rock-bottom figure of 
the amount needed for the department to do 
its necessary business. 

The bill approved by the House provides, 
however, for appropriations totaling only 
$161,413,513, or a reduction in the budget esti- 
mates of $134,006,907. I believe the conclu- 
sion inescapable that the unusually severe 
reduction in these already reduced appro- 
priations will, if they are allowed to stand, 
prove themselves much more costly to the 
American people and the well-being of our 
country than the amount which would be 
saved. Indeed, in many cases there will re- 
sult an immediate loss of revenues to the 
Treasury which exceeds the expenditures 
saved 

As I read the report of the House subcom- 
mittee, these drastic reductions were imposed 
by virtue of four erroneous assumptions made 
by the committee. These are: 

1. That the Department's operations 
should be adjusted to the dollar level of the 
prewar year of 1938; 

2. That construction operations should be 
held to an absolute minimum and that such 
operations can be conducted during 1948 
with minimum appropriations due to the 
carry-over balances from 1947 resulting from 
the Presidential freeze order upon Federal 
construction; 

3. That many services rendered by the De- 
partment were of primary benefit to special 
groups which should finance such services 
directly or by repayment to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and 

4. That only those functions were elimi- 
nated which are not authorized by law. 

I will comment briefly upon these assump- 
tions and later will illustrate the very real 
harm which has been done to the various 
programs of the Department by what I con- 
sider to be false economy. ; 

The House has not cut the Department 
back to its 1938 level of activity but in 
reality far below that level. In 1938 the 
Department had about $133,000,000 in regu- 
lar appropriations and about $98,000,000 in 
public-works funds, used for the regular 
work of the Department. When these dol- 
lar figures are adjusted to the 1947 level of 
wages and prices, the 1938 program would 
require $312,000,000, or $17,000,000 more than 
the President’s estimate before the House 
cut it by 45 percent. So, in result, we are 
asked by the House to carry on our 1948 
work, plus all the increased responsibilities 
which have come to us in the past decade, 
for an amount which will go only about 52 
percent as far as the funds available in 1938, 

The basic difficulty with the position taken 
by the House subcommittee with respect to 
our construction activities during the 1948 
fiscal year is that it has assumed that all 
unexpended balances on July 1 will be avail- 
able in that fiscal year. In fact, of course, 
it is only unobligated balances that are avail- 
able. The committee notes that it has al- 
lowed about $79,000,000 for construction 
work (increased to about $85,000,000 on the 
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floor), adds about $125,000,000 of unexpended 
balances and gets a respectable total of $204,- 
000,000 available for 1948. But the unobli- 
gated balances available for use on July 1 
will in truth be only about half the figure 
used by the House subcommittee, some $63,- 
000,000, and these will be earmarked for spe- 
cific projects not according to need but only 
according to past delays in construction work. 
You will see, therefore, that over $60,000,000 
of new construction money must be added if 
the Department is to have a 1948 construction 
program equivalent to that described by the 
House subcommittee. 

The third assumption of the House sub- 
committee was that the Federal Government 
should not continue activities such as re- 
search and the collection of statistics which 
are of value to private industry, or even in 
some cases to State and local governments, 
until arrangements are made for financing 
those activities by the beneficiaries. This 
principle would remake the Federal Govern- 
ment if generally applied, but may neverthe- 
less be sound in some cases. It is in any 
event necessary to work out some new legis- 
lation to cover federally conducted activities 
for which the beneficiaries would be required 
to reimburse the Government. In view of the 
fact that the Department of the Interior has 
an impressive record of about $85,000,000 of 
revenues returned to the Federal Treasury 
each year through its activities, it seems 
rather arbitrary to apply this principle to the 
Interior Department alone. This is particu- 
larly the case in view of the necessity of con- 
tinuity if statistics are to give their full 
value and if highly qualified technical staffs 
are not to be disbanded. 

With respect to the fourth assumption, 
namely, that only functions not authorized 
by law were eliminated, it appears to con- 
flict with the fact that Congress has specifi- 
cally directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
market the power generated by plants con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers. Yet the 
committee, in its report, recommended, and 
the House adopted its recommendation, that 
no money be used to pay for the Division of 
Power, the only agency of the Secretary qual- 
ified to carry out the mandate of Congress. 

Another example that does not seem to 
square with the committee’s fourth assump- 
tion applies to the Division of Geography. 
Every year since 1890 Congress has appro- 
priated funds for this activity. In view of 
that long precedent of congressional ap- 
proval, it appears to be particularly specious 
to advance the argument that the Division 
of Geography was never specifically author- 
ized by law. 

Each of the Bureaus and Offices of the De- 
partment will later appear before you to 
present their needs in detail. I wish at this 
time to give you a more general picture of 
what will result from the reductions made 
in the House. 

It is hard to select those items which are 
especially damaging to our work. Any list 
would include the enforced slow-down of all 
of our work due to the drastic curtailment of 
the legal staff, to the deep cuts in the al- 
ready overwhelmed staffs of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the Indian Office, and 
to the general reduction of administrative 
expenses everywhere. It would include the 
abolition of the invaluable ground water 
work, carried on for half a century by the 
Geological Survey, and the truly dangerous 
halving of our mineral investigation work. 
It would include, of course, the curtailment 
or cessation of work on our great multiple- 
purpose water projects, the insistence that 
the Pacific Northwest get along without the 
power it needs so badly, and the slow-down of 
all construction work to the point that its 
cost to the people will be greatly increased. 
The opponents of public power will be glad 
to note the abolition of the Power Division, 
the antagonism toward Government trans- 
mission lines and the novel marketing im- 
pediment found in denial of substations, 
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In result I must tell you that the Depart- 
ment will not be able to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities placed upon it by Congress un- 
less the House appropriation figures are very 
substantially increased. Here, in more detail, 
are my reasons. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The House has eliminated three important 
activities carried on within the Office of the 
Secretary, has crippled departmental admin- 
istration generally, and has halved the rec- 
ommended soil and moisture program by ex- 
cluding it from the range lands where this 
work is most vital. In doing all this it has 
saved $2,862,500, a sum which is inconsider- 
able when compared to the damage done. 

The total investment in power facilities for 
which the Department of the Interior has the 
pay-out responsibility is approximately 
$500,000,000. Construction underway by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the War Depart- 
ment will increase this amount considerably 
within the next few years. The capacity of 
those plants from which the Department 
markets the power was 2,790,400 kilowatts as 
of December 30, 1946. This is the largest ag- 
gregation of hydroelectric power in the world. 
During that year over 12,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy were generated, 
bringing in a revenue to the Federal Treasury 
of approximately $32,000,000. I cannot re- 
view personally all such matters as rate de- 
terminations, cost allocations, pay-out stud- 
ies, construction and operating programs and 
practices, or sales contracts, for which I am 
responsible. It is necessary that I have ex- 
Pert assistance in the fields of administra- 
tion, electrical, hydraulic and civil engineer- 
ing, finance and accounting, power construc- 
tion and operation, power utilization and 
marketing, To assist me in supervising and 
coordinating the power activities there is in 
the Secretary’s office a small staff in the Divi- 
sion of Power consisting of 11 professional 
and administrative employees and 11 clerical 
assistants. 

The budget request for the Division ot 
Power is $131,917 for the next fiscal year. 
This item was completely eliminated in the 
bill as it passed the House. In addition to 
that I had requested $32,500 to be expended 
in connection with the marketing of power 
from six War Department dams in the 
Southeast where there is no esteblished 
power agency of the Department. Negotia- 
tions for sale of over 600,000 kilowatts of 
power from the projects in this area, in- 
volving an investment approximating $245,- 
000,000 and a potential annual income of 
over $7,000,000 must be carried on during 
the fiscal year 1948 to avoid waste of water 
over the spillways at a cost of over 819,000 
each day. This item was also eliminated in 
the bill as it passed the House. I am ask- 
ing for the restoration of these items in or- 
der that the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be properly protected and that 
the Government may be reimbursed for the 
expenditures for that portion of the costs 
allocated to power, without which these 
projects are not feasible. Never in the his- 
tory of the Department has the need for 
expert advice in connection with its power 
activities been as urgent and necessary as it 
is today. 

The major work of the Oil and Gas Divi- 
sion was also eliminated, apparently as a 
case of mistaken identity. The primary 
function of this Division is by no means to 
be of service to the oil and gas industry, as 
the House subcommittee stated, but on the 
contrary to obtain from that industry in- 
formation essential to the welfare and se- 
curity of the Nation. It was set up by the 
President as the focal point at which all 
Federal activities in this field could be co- 
ordinated, and at which the talents and in- 
formation available to the industry could 
be brought together to provide essential in- 
formation to the military services and other 
agencies of the Government. The Division 
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is now advising and assisting in the pro- 
curement of supplies for the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Forces, as well as such civilian agen- 
cies as the Treasury and postal service. 
There are already critical scarcities in crude 
oil and petroleum products, others, perhaps 
more grave, are certain to occur, All of this 
work has been eliminated, at a cost to the 
Nation which can hardly fail to exceed the 
$245,000 saved. 

The House eliminated the $90,000 request 
for the Division of Geography, on the ground 
that the activity is not authorized by basic 
legislation. It has, however, been carried 
on under Executive order for about 60 years, 
and basic legislation is awhiting considera- 
tion of the Congress. I believe it rather 
late in the day summarily to halt the im- 
portant and basic geographic necessity of 
standardizing nomenclature. 

One of the most distressing reductions is 
that which cuts the Office of the Solicitor 
from $307,000 requested in the estimate to 
$200,000. This small saving will require the 
eliminatioi. of more than one-third of the 
attorneys who work directly for the Depart- 
ment and who review Bureau actions and 
appeals from Bureau decisions. The legal 
advice which is necessary to conduct the 
diverse and complicated affairs of the De- 
partment will be lacking, our legislative 
reports to the Congress will be inadequate, 
and delayed and most of the several hun- 
dred citizens who each year appeal to the 
Secretary from Bureau decisions will be 
denied careful review and painstaking opin- 
ions to which they have been accustomed. 
I cannot too strongly urge that I, who am 
not a lawyer, have restored the legal staff 
without which no Department head can 
safely function. 

My own office has been reduced from 
$1,665,000 to a round but inadequate $1,- 
000,000. The demands of the various com- 
mittees of Congress, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and of the Budget Bureau for in- 
formation serve in themselves to place a 
steadily increasing burden upon my central 
personnel and fiscal staffs. The housekeep- 
ing and the purchasing functions of the 
Department will suffer, at costs to the pub- 
lic funds and properties well in excess of 
the savings, if the staff reductions required 
by the House action must be carried through. 

The House committee, without any expla- 
nation, ignored the request in the Presi- 
dent's budget estimate for the establishment 
of a small staff to service the Department's 
Coordination Committee and to provide for 
an Office of Mineral Resources. Each of 
these is necessary, in one form or another, if 
the Department is to be soundly managed. 
They not only denied this request but, in 
section 8 of the bill, wrote in an affirmative 
prohibition against any organizational or 
management improvements in the Depart- 
ment. Section 8 forbids the use, transfer, or 
allocation of any appropriation for the ex- 
penses of any regional, fleld, or other office 
or committee for which prior approval has 
not been given by the Congress. I do not 
know how far this language goes or was in- 
tended to go: it could be read to forbid the 
opening of a new field office of any of the 
bureaus, the establishment of an advisory 
committee for which traveling expenses 
might be provided, the financing in any way 
of the Department’s Coordination Commit- 
tee or the Pacific Northwest Coordination 
Committee of the Department. The latter 
activities I have found to be especially im- 
portant and useful in bringing together the 
many agencies of the Department in order to 
make a unified approach toward a single 
problem. Whatever the meaning of this 
section, it is bound to be a serious impedi- 
ment to good management and I urge that 
the section be eliminated. 

The reduction of $1,500,000 in the amount 
for soil and moisture conservation is some- 
thing like canceling half of an insurance 
policy, This money is spent on lands under 
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the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to help prevent the vast erosion 
which has taken place over the years. These 
reseeding and conservation activities protect 
not only the land, our basic national asset, 
but also, by reducing siltation, our great in- 
vestment in western dams. I do not think 
that in the long run we save the taxpayers 
a dollar by cutting down on work of this 
type; in fact, so-called savings made here 
may eventually prove themselves to have 
been exceptionally costly. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The Bureau of Land Management is re- 
sponsible for the Administration of more than 
750,000,000 acres of Federal public land in 
the United States and Alaska. The reduc- 
tion of 27 percent in the estimates for the 
operation of this Bureau will result in a 
suspension of many of the safeguards placed 
by the Taylor Grazing Act upon the use of 
the Federal range, require almost inconceiv- 
able delays in the service of the Bureau to 
the public, will result in a large loss of reve- 
nue to the Treasury, and will in effect nullify 
many of the congressional mandates for con- 
servation of natural resources on the public 
domain. 

I have already had many understandable 
complaints about the slowness in the han- 
dling of leases and land patents and in the 
other work of the Bureau. Their work is too 
far behind; it would take the present staff 
about a year to catch up if not another paper 
were filed or request made of them. The re- 
duction of 21 percent in the funds requested 
for employment of personnel in Washington 
will inevitably add to the difficulties and 
delays already experienced by the public. 
The delay in handling mineral leases alone 
will, moreover, cost the Treasury in revenues 
many times the few hundred thousand dol- 
lars saved. 

In addition the cuts will require the clos- 
ing of most of the district grazing headquar- 
ters and we will have to limit the number of 
such offices to no more than one for each 
State. We have already moved too far away 
from the policies of range management ex- 
pressed by the Congress in the Taylor Graz- 
ing Act; these reductions will carry us even 
further away from an effective administra- 
tion of the Federal range. 

The budget estimate included, as has been 
customary in the past, an item for fire pro- 
tection on public lands in the Territory of 
Alaska. In a thinly populated Territory such 
as Alaska, once a fire starts there is nothing 
that can be done to stop it. The time to pre- 
vent fires from destroying resources of enor- 
mous value is before they start. The House, 
to save $170,000, has eliminated this item 
altogether. I consider this action the very 
reverse of prudent economy. 

INDIAN SERVICE 

Especially damaging to the work of the 
Department were the reductions made by the 
House in the appropriations for the Office 
of Indian Affairs. The amount approved by 
the House, $33,122,133, is $10,302,646 less than 
the amount available to the Indian Service 

is year. 

I am aware that it ts difficult to make 
administrative items sound dramatic, but the 
cut of $2,331,000 in administrative items for 
the Indian Service will have near-catas- 
trophic results in the operation of the agency. 
It will be necessary, if these reductions stand, 
to discharge 122 persons in the central office, 
64 from the district offices, aiid 572 from the 
reservations. No amount of reorganization 
and elimination of functions that we have 
been able to envision will allow the Indian 
Service to function in any effective or orderly 
fashion after such surgery. 

Almost $3,000,000 was eliminated in Indian 
education. This means that at least 5,000 
of the 24,000 Indians now receiving educa- 
tion must be turned away from school. 

The Alaska Native Service suffered a cut 
of $470,000. This will require the closing of 
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à 60-bed hospital at Juneau, the discharge 
of 10 field nurses, the termination of all 
private hospital contracts, and the Closing 
of 23 day schools. 

The restoration of these items for the In- 
dian Service seems to me to be of the greatest 
urgency. We are dealing with the education 
of children and the health an lives of the 
sick, and I do not believe the concept of 
government economy can properly be inter- 
preted to justify such treatment of its wards 
by the Government, 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The severe cut of approximately 50 percent 
in the appropriations for commercial fish- 
eries and of 29 percent in the appropriation 
for the Fishery Market News Service will be 
felt not only by the fishing industry but by 
the public which has benefited by the work 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service in im- 
proved quality of fishery products and from 
more efficient utilization of the Nation’s 
fishery resources. As a result of this cut, two 
of the five technological research laboratories 
and four of the eight market news offices 
operated by the Service will have to be closed. 
The cut will also mean the virtual elimina- 
tion except in the very limited areas of sta- 
tistical surveys of the fisheries which have 
been made by the Federal Government since 
1880. These data on the production and 
value of fishery products have been our only 
guide to the extent and condition of the 
fishery resources. They have been used not 
only by the Service but by the States as a 
basis for fishery conservation, They have been 
widely used by many branches of industry. 
They are the basis of certain regulations of 
the Tariff Commission. A break in the con- 
tinuity of this statistical. Information can 
never be repaired. 

The cut from $1,000,000 for the present 
fiscal year to $750,000 for the fiscal year 1948 
in appropriations for predatory animal and 
rodent control will make it impossible for the 
Federal Government to fulfill its obligations 
in this field. Western livestock raisers have 
been struggling for years to reduce the tre- 
mendous losses to their herds of sheep and 
other domestic livestock that are inflicted by 
coyotes, wolves, and other predators. These 
animals range over tremendous areas of the 
public domain; it has never been possible for 
private industry to control them effectively. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service has been coop- 
erating with the various State livestock asso- 
ciations in this work. The reduction of 25 
percent compared to the present appropria- 
tion and 40 percent from the amount re- 
quested in the budget will be a blow to the 
entire livestock industry. 

Although Congress last year passed Public 
Law 732 requiring Fish and Wildlife Service 
to study the effect on fish and game of im- 
poundments such as the dams built by the 
Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, the House version of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill makes it impossible to com- 
ply with the mandate of this law. Although 
the budget recommended $350,000 for river- 
basin studies, the House provided only $100,- 
000, thus making no provision for the ex- 
panded program of river-basin development. 
At the same time it denied all funds re- 
quested for transfer from the Reclamation 
Service to other agencies for cooperative 
work in the Missouri River Basin. Most of 
the impoundments proposed or under con- 
struction will have serious effects on the 
fish and game reserves. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service under this bill will be virtually 
powerless to carry out its responsibility to 
protect these resources. 

The reduction of the item for investiga- 
tions of food fishes from the requested $902,- 
000 to $725,000 will necessitate the laying-up 
of the fishery research vessel Albatross III, 
the reconditioning of which was authorized 
by Congress. This is the only seagoing re- 
search vessel owned by the United States, 
although all other maritime nations of the 
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world operate many such vessels. The cut 
in this fund will also result in the closing 
of several marine fishery research laborato- 
ries, and the abandonment of a number of 
established research projects. on the effec- 
tive management of our fishery resources. 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


At a time when the facilities of the Na- 
tional Park System are being strained more 
than ever before by a constantly increasing 
number of visitors, the House appropriated 
$10,304,655 for this Service, despite budget 
estimates of $14,666,600. 

Coincident with the great increase in the 
use of the national parks has been the rise 
of vandalism, which has reached such pro- 
portions as to threaten many of the fea- 
tures for which the parks were set aside. 

The amount granted by the House for all 
roads and trails requirements is about one- 
half of the amount requested. This appro- 
priation not only allows no improvements 
in this category but is $750,000 below the 
amount which is estimated as necessary for 
adequate maintenance of the roads and 
trails which we already have. It should be 
remembered in this connection that during 
the war years these roads and trails suffered 
great neglect from which they have by no 
means recovered. 

With the Park Service, as with other bu- 
reaus, in spite of the fact that the personnel 
in headquarters and in regional offices is 
badly overtaxed, not only were the requested 
increases not allowed, funds were cut, some 
$156,000, from the amount available in the 
present fiscal year. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


The funds requested for the Geological 
Survey were cut almost in half by the House 
action. This will require abandonment of 
some essential services which have been ren- 
dered by the Survey for as long as half a 
century, and the cessation of a large volume 
of work, some of it already in part com- 
pleted, which is of vital importance, not only 
to industry but to the security of the 
country. 

The House cut the land-classification and 
mineral-leasing activities of the Geological 
Survey has been performing for many years 
respectively. These are functions which the 
Survey by approximately 49 and 31 percent, 
by specific mandate of Congress. Obviously, 
it cannot do the job assigned without tools. 
I might add that royalties from these activi- 
ties on the public domain and Indian lands 
have increased from about $9,100,000 in 1938 
to more than $14,000,000 estimated for 1947. 
Of this latter amount, approximately $11,- 
000,000 apply to public lands. As you know, 
52.5 per cent of the public-land revenues go 
to the reclamation fund, 37.5 percent to the 
State school funds, and 10 percent is re- 
tained in the Federal Treasury. It is esti- 
mated that these revenues will be reduced 
by at least 10 percent, or nearly $1,100,000, 
through this “saving” of something like 
$200,000 in appropriations. 

Underground-water surveys have been in 
progress for more than 50 years, but it was 
the opinion of the subcommittee of the 
House that such surveys should be done by 
States, counties, and localities. Conse- 
quently all funds for this purpose were dis- 
allowed. It should be pointed out that one 
of the chief beneficiaries of this work is the 
Federal Government itself. Such surveys are 
essential to the planning of irrigation and 
water-control projects, just as they are es- 
sential for industries and municipalities. 
Making such surveys on any other than a 
Federal basis is by no means always prac- 
tical since underground pools and streams 
are no more respecters of political boundaries 
than are surface lakes, pools, and streams, 
The use of underground water has at least 
doubled since 1939 and there is no indication 
that this growth will stop. It is more neces- 
sary than ever to have as complete a picture 
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as possible of underground-water supplies 
due to the fact that overuse in one section 
may seriously affect use at another point 
many miles away. It should also be pointed 
out that the value of the surface investi- 
gations, which were continued, are dependent 
for much of their value on a knowledge of 
underground-water supplies. Abandonment 
of one type of investigation consequently 
reduces the value of the other. 

I am deeply disturbed as well, by the re- 
duction in the amounts for geological and 
geophysical surveys. We entered the last war 
with only 5 minerals so scarce as to be re- 
garded as strategic; we emerged from that 
conflict with the list expanded to 50. Over 
and over again I have urged an inventory 
ot our mineral resources. I regard this as 
vital, not only from the standpoint of our 
normal peacetime industry, but from the 
standpoint of our national security. The 
cuts made by the House will cause the aban- 
donment of some 30 projects in this field. 
This means that we shall not only fail to 
gather information which in time may be 
vital, but a loss of an investment of about 
$750,000 already made in these projects, 
which will be of little value unless the proj- 
ects are completed. These reductions may 
delay for years any progress toward the dis- 
covery of new reserves of badly needed 
minerals. s 

An especially large cut was made by the 
House in the amount requested for topo- 
graphic mapping of the strategic areas of the 
United States, its Territories, and posses- 
sions. It was at the request of the War De- 
partment, in the interest of national se- 
curity, that this mapping program was speed- 
ed up. The War Department was and is 
anxious that this mapping program be com- 
pleted in 20 years. Under the leisurely pro- 
gram provided for by the House, we shall be 
lucky to have this work performed by the 
year 2020. 

BUREAU OF MINES 


The Bureau of Mines requested $16,834,000 
to operate during the 1948 fiscal year. The 
House has approved a total of $10,533,875 
for the Bureau. 

A decrease in the appropriation for testing 
fuel from $507,000 to $302,000 will cost the 
Government an estimated $3,000,000 because 
of decreased services in coal samplings, in- 
spection, analyses, boiler-water service and 
testing, and a material reduction of fuel ef- 
ficiency service to Federal agencies. 

A pilot plant investment of about $100,000, 
operating on subbituminous coal and lignite 
at Grand Forks, N. Dak., will have to be shut 
down. Exploration and development of cok- 
ing coal deposits essential to western steel 
industry will be eliminated under the reduc- 
tion from $280,000 to $57,000 made under 
coal investigations. Examination of coal 
beds in the State of Maryland also may have 
to be halted before completion. 

The $579,000 recommended for oil and gas 
investigations is 36 percent below the 1948 
budget estimate. This reduction will cause 
a decrease of 40 percent or more in the Bu- 
reau’s technical studies of primary and sec- 
ondary recovery of oil, petroleum chemistry 
and refining, and petroleum thermodynam- 
ics. In view of the current petroleum re- 
serves picture, it seems that any curtailment 
of Government research in this field will 
threaten national security, increase the waste 
of resources, decrease tax payments to Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, and place 
thousands of independent operators at a dis- 
advantage in competition. 

I have previously referred to the necessity 
for an inventory of our minerals. With this 
should go a development of metallurgical 
and pilot-plant research work. Both are es- 
sential to the future security of this coun- 
try. The House has cut the mining and 
metallurgical work of the Bureau drastically. 
This will result in abandonment of many 
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worth-while projects and a consequent lag 
in mineral technology progress. Under “In- 
vestigation and development of domestic 
mineral deposits, except fuels,” the commit- 
tee allowed only $800,000 as compared to 
$1,600,000 in the budget estimate. Fifty 
metals and minerals are known to be stra- 
tegic now, and yet we are told to carry on 
wth inadequate funds. Another appropria- 
tion, “Metallurgical research and pilot 
plants,” has been reduced from $1,600,000 to 
$600,000. This cut of about 62 percent will 
stop all pilot-plant activities on iron and 
steel, nickel, cobalt, aluminum, and magne- 
sium. It will cut chromium and titanium 
research at a time when the titanium pilot 
plant of the Bureau is a source of supply 
for the armed forces in their development 
work on an important metal regarded as 
the best-known metal for airplanes and 
guided missiles. A third appropriation, deal- 
ing with mine and metallurgical research, 
“Expenses, mining experiment stations,” has 
been reduced from $1,600,000 to $1,000,000. 
This will seriously curtail operations at a 
number of the experiment stations, such as 
Seattle, Tucson, Tuscaloosa, Norris, Reno, 
and Minneapolis. The fourth appropriation 
in this series, “Mineral mining investiga- 
tions,” has been reduced by $269,000. If 
this cut stands the Bureau's fundamental 
research on such problems as raw material 
sources of radioactive minerals will have to 
be curtailed seriously. 

One of the most alarming decreases or- 
dered by the House is in the appropriation, 
“Economics of mineral industries,” which has 
been reduced from the budget request of 
$1,233,000 to $555,000. This action specifi- 
cally denies funds for the collection of sta- 
tistics on bituminous coal, information which 
the Government has been compiling for its 
own use and publishing for the benefit of 
thousands of coal consumers, the general 
public, and producers for a great many years. 
Current reliable statistics on coal are essen- 
tial to manufacturers, railroads, business- 
men, household consumers, the Government, 
and the public generally because of the im- 
portance of coal in our national life. I hope 
that the Congress will restore the funds nec- 
essary to carry out the work of this long- 
established service. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The House cuts for reclamation will have 
far-reaching effects on the development of 
the Western States. First, they will slow 
down and in some cases stop projects now 
under way, and, second, will stop entirely 
the investigational program that permits the 
orderly construction of future projects nec- 
essary to develop fully the natural resources 
of the West. The President's budget was 
predicated on the most efficient rate of con- 
struction and field investigation consistent 
with the national economy. The House 
budget would destroy the efficiency of the 
Bureau's program. 

The most striking thing about the House 
action is the emphasis it places on the con- 
tinued freezing of the huge investment of the 
United States in these irrigation and power 
projects and the importance it attaches to 
postponement to later years of the flow of 
benefits and revenues which are now sched- 
uled to accrue within the next few years. 

The United States Government now has 
more than half a billion dollars invested in 
partly completed projects, from which only 
a small part of the scheduled revenues and 
benefits are now being received. The House 
action would greatly delay and reduce reali- 
zation of the anticipated measure of these 
benefits. The accumulation of interest on a 
frozen investment is as inexorable as death 
and taxes. Over 1,300,000 acres of irrigated 
farm land and 350,000 kilowatts of hydro- 
electric power must be postponed for later 
years. Crop income lost from unirrigated 
farms may total as much as $78,000,000 and 
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revenue lost from uncompleted generators 
and unfinished transmission lines will be at 
least $13,000,000. This total loss due to this 
year’s action will be greater in subsequent 
years unless the funds now eliminated are 
superimposed on top of regularly required 
funds in the future. 

Previous Congresses have strongly em- 
phasized the desirability of irrigating the 
Columbia Basin project land as promptly as 
possible to provide opportunities for vet- 
erans. Funds were made available to initi- 
ate such a program, but the amount allowed 
by the House will not even permit progress 
payments on contracts now outstanding. 
The project will virtually close down during 
the next fiscal year. The cost of shutting 
down a project of that magnitude and open- 
ing it up egain, with the great loss of time 
and disruption of personnel, is very heavy. 
But the possibility of having any of these 
lands available for settlement by veterans 
is growing more remote with each month’s 
delay. Restoration of the full budget amount 
is the minimum necessary to keep the 
Columbia Basin project on its schedule. 

The same general situation is true of the 
Davis Dam project which is on the Colorado 
River and will perform service in regulating 
the river under the requirements of the re- 
cent treaty with Mexico. The Bureau has 
set up a construction schedule designed to 
meet the completion date of 5 years required 
by the treaty. Such a schedule is impossible 
under the House allowance and the treaty 
requirements will have to be ignored with 
obvious results in our relations with Mexico. 

The Central Valley program in California 
was forced behind schedule by the war. The 
greatly increased permanent population of 
that State demands that its benefits be 
realized as quickly as possible. Governor 
Earl Warren was so concerned about the 
limitation placed on us, by the Budget 
Bureau that he made a special trip to appear 
before the House Committee. He did not 
support the Budget estimate, but, rather, 
sought twice that amount or a total of $40,- 
000,000. The House committee allowed about 
one-sixth of what the Governor felt would 
be a justifiable expenditure. I share the 
Governor’s views that the project should be 
completed with the greatest possible dis- 
patch, and certainly within 4 years as he 
requested. Other projects of the Bureau 
are confronted with a similarly distressing 
situation. 

Related to the construction program is 
some new language that the House added to 
the appropriation bill for the Bureau, also 
appearing for the Bonneville Power A*min- 
istration, which would require these agen- 
cies to carry on all their work by contract, 
The Bureau of Reclamation has an outstand- 
ing record of accomplishing its work through 
recognized contractors, and much of its suc- 
cess in building such monumental structures 
as Boulder Dam is due to the genius of the 
private contractors of America. In an engi- 
neering program as complicated as that being 
carried on by the Bureau there will obvi- 
ously be some work of a character that con- 
tractors find unattractive because of the 
risks involved. There also are occasions 
when bids may be received for an important 
structure out of all proportion to the esti- 
mates of the engineers who made the plans 
for it. In cases like these, if the Bureau is to 
meet its commitments, it may have to do it 
by force-account or not at all. It certainly 
is not in the interest of the United States to 
force the Bureau to accept the high bids that 
may be expected from contractors under pro- 
visions such as this, or be faced with the al- 
ternative of not doing the work at all. It 
would establish a closed shop on Government 
projects, inconsistent with the policies and 
objectives of the Congress. 

The House has methcdically eliminated 
from the Bureau’s bill practically all funds 
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for investigation of new projects. The 
budget estimate of $5,000,000 for general in- 
vestigations was stripped to $125,000. The 
funds for the Colorado River investigations 
were reduced from $500,000 to $250,000, and 
no money was allowed for investigations in 
the Missouri Basin except for an itemized 
list of six specific projects which have no 
particular reference to over-all basin develop- 
ment. 

The issue here is whether the Bureau is to 
continue with the development of the West- 
ern States or is to finish the projects now 
authorized and then quietly go out of busi- 
ness. The Bureau has today a well-developed 
organization of competent engineers and 
other professional men engaged in investiga- 
tions and assembly of plans and specifications 
to support the authorization of new projects 

-and basin developments. The true effect of 
this crippling of the Department may not be 
appreciated during the coming year because 
the presently authorized projects are at the 
peak of their construction. In 5 years’ time, 
assuming no further investigations and con- 
centration on completion of construction on 
existing authorized projects, the Western 
States would be without a Federal reclama- 
tion program. Future Congresses would be 
without resources on which to draw for west- 
ern development or to provide for western 
participation in any emergency program that 
might be developed. 

The power program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has always been conducted in a glass 
bowl. Each year the Congress has critically 
examined this program. The interest of the 
Senate has been strongly reflected in past de- 
cisions and authorizations for these public- 
power projects. The House has taken drastic 
action with respect to the Bureau's efforts to 
conduct an orderly power-development sched- 
ule designed to meet the greatly intensified 
demand for electric energy in the Western 
States. By reducing the funds available for 
payment on construction of generators and 
turbines, the generation of new energy for 
1948 will be reduced from 629,000 kilowatts to 
80,000 kilowatts. The House action was par- 
ticularly severe in this regard in the Central 
Valley project, where the budget estimate for 
power items was reduced from $6,400,000 to 
$1,075,000. Other power items affected in- 
cluded the Davis Dam, on the Colorado River; 
the Colorado-Big Thompson project, in Col- 
orado; the Fort Peck project, in Montana; 
and various sections of transmission lines in 
the Missouri Basin. Of particular interest is 
the action of the House in denying funds for 
substations on the Fort Peck project, requir- 
ing that purchasers of power provide them at 
their own expense. This is not a practical 
arrangement where power is sold to a number 
of wholesalers at one substation and it would 
nuliify the express policy of Congress that 
public agencies have first priority on public 
power. 

The House crippled the Bureau by other 
actions such as reducing its funds for ad- 
ministrative expenses, ordering substantial 
reductions in the Denver office, and requir- 
ing the financing of construction appropria- 
tions from the Reclamation fund. The Bu- 
reau’s administrative organization has al- 
Ways been held t reasonable limits and has 
been thoroughly explored by interested 
agencies, I am particularly concerned about 
the efforts on the part of the House to dis- 
member the organization in Denver which 
supervises the many-sided construction pro- 
grams. I hope the Senate will find reason 
for removing the House limitation on the 
Denver office. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 

The estimates for the Bonneville Admin- 
istration were cut from $26,278,000, including 
contractual authorization of $6,000,000 to $6,- 
907,800, an over-all reduction of 74 percent. 
The appropriations recommended provide an 
electric-power system which is physically not 
workable, and serve to nullify some provis- 
lons of the Bonneville Act, 
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The House action might have been justi- 
fied had the responsibilities of the Adminis- 
tration also been sharply reduced through 
a decline in power sales or revision of the 
functions of the Administration under the 
Bonneville Act. But the exact opposite is 
the case. The cut in the appropriation is 
made at a time when the Administration 
is selling all the power that can be generated, 
In fiscal year 1946, the revenue amounted to 
almost $20,000,000, and the Administration 
is turning down demands for additional 
power from public and privately owned util- 
ities and from industries. 

The construction items in the budget re- 
quest, which includes contract authoriza- 
tions, were reduced 80 percent or from $21,- 
578,000 to $4,307,800. The specific reductions 
in the construction items includes: 

1, The Grand Coulee-Snohomish transmis- 
sion line was reduced from $6,000,000 to $1,- 
000,000. This will upset existing delivery 
schedules, and will prevent the early delivery 
of Grand Coulee power into the north Seattle 
shortage area. The resulting loss in power 
revenues is not prudent management. 

2. The Columbia substation additions to- 
taling $141,000 were completely eliminated. 
This is a trunk line switching station neces- 
sary for the safe operation of the main cir- 
cuits into Seattle as well as the relief lines 
to the Hanford atomic-bomb plant. 

3. A contract authorization covering the 
McNary-LaGrande transmission- line was 
completely eliminated. 

4. The new acility construction allowance, 
including contract authorization, was re- 
duced from $11,248,000 to $1,021,000. This 
action reduces the power capacity scheduled 
to meet the critically short southwestern 
Oregon area, It also eliminates all eastern 
Washington and Idaho REA and PUD con- 
nections. Items designed to provide relief 
to overloaded transformer banks and switch- 
ing equipment were completely eliminated, 
as were provisions for the protective relay 
system. Such action compounds serious 
hazards now existing. 

The committee recommended elimination 
of all save two small substation construction 
allowances, specifying in the report that 
these costs should be borne by the consumer. 
This is contrary to all practice in the power 
business and has the chief effect of making 
Bonneville power more difficult and more 
costly for the consumers to get. In elim- 
inating substations the committee did not, 
moreover, differentiate between primary sta- 
tions and step-down transfer stations. The 
effect would be to make all new lines unwork- 
able, to make largely ineffective such allow- 
ances as were granted, and even in some cases 
to prevent the use of lines already built. 

The action of the House in reducing the 
operation and maintenance allowance is fully 
as destructive to Bonneville as its action on 
the construction items. These funds were 
cut from $4,700,000 to $2,500,000, a reduction 
of 47 percent. Such a reduction will reduce 
operating personnel in the same ratio. If 
the items covering the administrative func- 
tions are entirely ignored, the reduction re- 
sults in reducing the operating and mainte- 
nance forces 3744 percent below the lowest 
level of minimum safe operation. Such a 
reduction in the technical operating forces 
will impair service, create and compound 
hazards, and fail completely in protecting the 
large Federal investment in the power sys- 
tem. 

No privately managed utility system could 
operate efficiently, or even safely, in the 
manner required by the House action. 
Neither can the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, which is charged with the responsi- 
bility for the third largest power system in 
the United States. 

Those, Mr. Chairman, are the salient de- 
tails of the effects of the reduction from the 
President's budget estimate by the House. 
They will be developed more fully by the in- 
dividual bureau heads. I wish to emphasize 
just one over-all point, which you will see 
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specifically applied in the programs of the 
various bureaus. 

That point is simple: The Department of 
the Interior is staffed by men and not by 
magicians. Probably more than in any civil- 
ian department, the personnel of the Depart- 
ment is a nonpolitical, permanent corps of 
experts who are devoting their lives to the 
public service. I believe they are at least as 
talented and as hard working as the men to 
be found in any organization, public or pri- 
vate. But we cannot discharge our responsi- 
bilities, to the Congress or to the public, if 
we are denied the appropriations necessary 
to do our job. No man can work effectively 
if each day he is given more work then he is 
physically able to do. No construction work 
can be done economically if it is slowed to a 
wastefully slow rate or if it has to stop 
altogether. 

Congress has given us important work to 
do in the Interior Department. We want to 
do it as economically as possible. Appro- 
priations at the House level mean only that 
we retain our responsibilities but are de- 
nied the men and the organization neces- 
sary to discharge them. Our work must nec- 
essarily be done less satisfactorily, more 
slowly and more expensively if the Congress 
insists that we do a 1948 job, at 1948 prices, 
with less funds than the Department had 
in 1938. ii 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point as 2 part of my 
remarks a statement which J made as 
chairman of the subcommittee in the 
hearings on the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. The statement is self- 
explanatory. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
CHAIRMAN, AT OPENING OF PUBLIC HEARINGS 
ON THE INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL MONDAY, 
MAY 5, 1947 


The members of the Senate subcommit- 
tee on the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill are mindful of the magnitude of 
the job confronting us as we proceed with 
public hearings here today. 

We are aware of the great part the De- 
partment of the Interior plays in the pres- 
ent activities, hopes, and ambitions of the 
17 Western States which in whole, or in part, 
are within the arid and semiarid zones. 
About 90 percent of the Department's activi- 
ties are concerned directly or indirectly with 
this region, constituting about half of the 
continental land area of the United States, 
Nevertheless, as the custodian of the coun- 
try’s natural resources in land, water, min- 
erals, recreation, fish and wildlife, and re- 
lated activities, the Interior Department has 
a national responsibility and is accountable 
to the Nation as a whole. 

It may be noted here that as the Interior 
bill passed the House, more than 40 percent 
of appropriated funds are earmarked for 
the Bureau of Reclamation activities dealing 
with irrigation, power, and multiple-purpose 
projects. 

The people of my own State of Nebraska 
are water conscious. Sometimes we have too 
much water, as in the case of the Republican 
River flood in 1936, when more than 100 lives 
were lost. More often we have too little 
water for our potentially rich farm lands, 
What we have sought and are seeking are 
ways and means to conserve the waters and 
put them to beneficial use upon these agri- 
cultural lands, 

For example, the Missourl River Basin 
program of the Bureau of Reclamation co- 
ordinated with the program of the Corps of 
Engineers, is a constructive approach to the 


- solving of this problem, to the enrichment 


and increased economic stability of the whole 
United States. 
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It is heartening to those of us who are 
seriously concerned with natural resources 
development, that on the Senate floor on 
April 30, the chairman of the Republican 
conference, Mr. Tart, the chairman of our 
full Appropriations Committee, Mr. BRIDGES, 
declared their interest in Reclamation and 
their desire that every project have full and 
fair consideration. Chairman Brivces stated 
and I quote: 

“If it can be shown beyond any doubt that 
there is a sound and vital need for spending 
the money, it will be spent.” 

As subcommittee chairman, I wish to say 
for the entire subcommittee membership 
that it shall be our purpose to examine each 
individual project and each item within the 
Interior budget on its separate merits and 
give to each a fair hearing. 

The future of Reclamation is of equal 
concern in our national resources develop- 
ment program along with the more im- 
mediate problem of current construction. 
Investigative work of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau and prel engineering surveys, 
looking toward construction in the immedi- 
at. future years, is essential if Congress is 
to have adequate information in determin- 
ing subsequent appropriations. For this 
reason, we shall ask that the Bureau give 
this phase of its program full treatment 
along with justification for individual proj- 
ects during the appearance of its witnesses 
before our committee. 

While Reclamation appears to be the 
center of interest, in the Interior bill, this 
subcommittee is no less concerned with the 
other vital services for which the Depart- 
ment is responsible. The general adminis- 
tration of the Department, through the 
Office of the Secretary, is, of course, vital 
as is the administration of each of the 
subordinate bureaus and agencies. These 
agencies which will be taken up separately, 
as hearings proceed, will include— 

Bureau of Land Management, which has 
absorbed the former General Land Office 
and the Grazing Service. 

Office of Indian Affairs, an agency en- 
trusted to represent the Government in 
dealing with its Indian wards. 

Geological Survey, the oldest technical 
agency in the Department, responsible for 
stream gaging, ground water investigations, 
geologic mines, petroleum surveys, topogra- 
phic mapping, and other duties. 

Bureau of Mines, which has Nation-wide 
responsibilities in the mining industry for 


inspections, research, and oil and gas 
investigations. 
National Park Service, which operates 


National Parks throughout the country. 

Fish and Wildlife Service, which has re- 
sponsibility for food-fish propagation, coop- 
erates with States and commercial fisheries, 
protects migratory birds, and handles Federal 
aid in wildlife restoration. 

Government in the Territories, through 
the Division of Territories, which handles 
activities in Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Bonneville Power Administration, which 
operates in the Pacific Northwest and dis- 
tributes power from Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. 

Southwest Power Administration, which 
operates in the Oklahoma-Arkansas-Texas 
area distributing power from Federal dams 
in that area. 

And the Bureau of Reclamation, custodian 
of a billion-dollar Federal investment in irri- 
gation and power, which is charged with 
developing western water resources for irri- 
gation and incidental power. . 

The subcommittee expects full, frank dis- 
closures by spokesmen for the Department, 
and within time limitations will attempt to 
give other interested witnesses an adequate 
opportunity to present useful information 
concerning items in this bill. 

The proceedings of our committee will be 
governed under the letter of April 25 from 
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Appropriations Committee Chairman BRIDGES 

to the heads of executive departments, a 

copy of which I now insert into the record: 
APRIL 25, 1947. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, pro- 
vides as follows in section 133 (a): 

“Each such standing committee shall, so 
far as practicable, require all witnesses ap- 
pearing before it to file in advance written 
statements of their proposed testimony, and 
to limit their oral presentations to brief 
summaries of their argument. The staff of 
each committee shall prepare digests of 
such statements for the use of committee 
members 

Your Department is requested to file with 
the clerk of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, not later than 5 days after your bill 
passes the House, 25 copies of written state- 
ments of departmental witnesses, covering 
the item or items on which the Department 
is requesting to be heard. These state- 
ments should be factual and confined to the 
justification of any increases being requested. 

Likewise, the Department’s answer to the 
committee's letter in which the Department 
sets forth the items on which a hearing is 
requested and the justification thereof must 
be filed with the committee not later than 
5 days after your bill passes the House. 

All statements of witnesses to be filed by 
your department and the reply to the com- 
mittee setting forth the amendments on 
which your Department wishes to be heard, 
together with the justification thereof, shall 
be considered confidential and shall not be 
made available for any purpose other than 
for committee use until each witness’ state- 
ment is released for the record by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee at the conclu- 
sion of his examination. 

It is the purpose of the committee to re- 
ceive the prepared statements in advance so 
that the members may familiarize them- 
selves with the contents. Witnesses will not 
be expected to read their statements but 
should come prepared to answer questions, 

Yours very truly, 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE ON ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, tomor- 
row morning the Committee on Armed 
Services will hear some important wit- 
nesses. I ask unanimous consent that 
the committee may hold a hearing until 
1 o'clock tomorrow afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 


ORDER DESIGNATING BEGINNING OF 
CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the calen- 
dar is called upon the reconvening of the 
Senate at 11 o'clock tomorrow, as has 
already been ordered, the call begin with 
Order of Business No. 106. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MORSE, by unanimous consent, 
introduced a bill (S. 1236) to increase the 
minimum allowance payable for rehabil- 
itation in service-connected cases, which 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE GERLACH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
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tion from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The resolution (H. Res. 206) was read, 
as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
May 5, 1947. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. CHARLES 
L. GERLACH, a Representative from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect, 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in the 
absence of both Senators from Penn- 
sylvania, and in their behalf, I submit 
the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. The senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] is ab- 
sent on public business. The junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 112) was read, 
considered by unanimous consent, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. CHARLES L. GERLACH, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate to join the committee ap- 
pointed on the part of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend the funeral of the de- 
ceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


Under the second resolving clause, 
the Presiding Officer appointed Mr, 
Myers and Mr. Martin as the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representa- 
tive. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased Representative, I move, 
on behalf of the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] and the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], that the Senate do now take 
a recess until 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 7 o’clock and 36 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, May 6, 1947, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 5 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

FEDERAL Power COMMISSION 

Burton N. Behling, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Federal Power 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 22, 1947. 
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Burton N. Behling, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be a member of the Federal Power 
Commission for the term expiring June 22, 
1952. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR 
ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 
Col. Ray Maxey Hare, Quartermaster Corps, 
with rank from September 1, 1946, 


TO COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Col. Wharton Girard Ingram, Cavalry, with 
rank from December 28, 1945. 


TO AIR CORPS 


Col. Henry Lester Barrett, Infantry, with 
rank from September 1, 1946. 

Maj. George Henry Dietz, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 30, 1942. 

Maj. Wilson Turner Douglas, Quartermaster 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1943. 

Maj. Basil Littleton Riggs, Cavalry (tem- 
porary colonel), with rank from June 12, 
1943. 

Capt. John Clifford McCawley, Field Ar- 
tillery (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 10, 1942. 

First Lt, Roy William Ballard, Signal 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
May 29, 1945. 

First Lt. Wesley Skilton Calverley, Quar- 
termaster Corps (temporary lieutenant 
colonel), with rank from June 12, 1940. 

First Lt. John Jay Easton, Field Artillery 
(temporary lieutenant colonel), with rank 
from June 11, 1944. 

First Lt. Robert William Griffin, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1940. 

First Lt. George Mercer Higginson, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 12, 1942. 

First Lt. Alden Dale Jacobson, Infantry 
(temporary major), with rank from June 4, 

1944, 


First Lt. John Arthur McDavid, Signal 
Corps (temporary colonel), with rank from 
June 12, 1942. 

First Lt. Richard Magee Osgood, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 11, 1944. 

First Lt. John Rose Richards, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 11, 1944. 

First Lt. Lawrence Cutright Sheetz, Signal 
Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), with 
rank from June 11, 1943. 

First Lt. James Wesley Smith, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, with rank from December 12, 1945. 

First Lt. Joseph Walter Stephens, Jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps, with rank from Sep- 
tember 22, 1946. 

First Lt. Edward Verner, Signal Corps (tem- 
porary major), with rank from June 11, 1943, 

First Lt. John Robert Wilbraham, Quarter- 
master Corps (temporary lieutenant colonel), 
with rank from June 11, 1943. 

First Lt. Edward Patrick Wynne, Signal 
Corps (temporary major), with rank from 
June 11, 1943. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 5, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Saviour of the world, Son of the 
living God, who hast worn the robe of 
earthly flesh, we pray Thee to bless us 
with that assuring confidence that all 
murmuring may be cast aside and we 
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shall find in Thee a guiding light. For- 
give our impatience and our lack of faith 
and make us worthy to stand for spirit- 
ual integrity in all our works. O teach 
us to find in solitude the sources of power 
and wisdom, and in the sanctuaries of 
our own breasts the strength to discern 
Thy will and the inspiration to follow it. 

We puse in the consciousness of the 
brevity and the uncertainty of life. 
Again wc have learned that the staff of 
human life is all too frail. We pay rev- 
erent tribute to our brother who has 
just left us, who gave conspicuous de- 
votion to his high office and to his coun- 
try. Blessings of comfort upon all who 
remain ir sorrow. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 2, 1947, was read and ap- 
proved. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

May 1, 1947. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the secretary of state of the 
State of Wisconsin I have received the cer- 
tificate of election of the Honorable GLENN 
R. Davis as a Representative-elect to the 
Eightieth Congress from the Second Con- 
gressional District of that State, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of the Honorable 
Robert K. Henry. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin appeared at 
the bar of the House and took the oath 
of office. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
committees on Calendar Wednesday this 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
COMMERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATION ACT, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3311) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1948, and for other 
Purposes (Rept. No. 336), which was read 
a first and second time, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. GARY reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 
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POLAND'S NATIONAL HOLIDAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House 1 hour has been set 
aside for the observance of the Polish 
day of freedom. Because of the unfor- 
tunate death of our colleague, the Chair 
believes we cannot follow the regular or- 
der of business, but that a few moments 
might well be devoted to the observance 
of Polish day. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the 3d of May is Poland’s national 
holiday. It commemorates the signature 
on May 3, 1791, of the Polish Constitu- 
tion, one of the world’s great documents 
of freedom, like Magna Carta, the Dec- 
laration of the Rights of Man, and the 
American Declaration of Independence. 
Its immediate consequences were tragic, 
its lasting influence great. Poland had 
been partitioned in 1772 when, with one- 
third of her territory wrested from her 
by her powerful neighbors—Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria—she was still the third 
largest state in Europe. 

When 19 years later the Diet of Poland 
proceeded to pass a constitution recog- 
nizing the equality of all men, extending 
religious liberty to all, it was more than 
Catherine the Great could stand. In 
1793 Poland was again dismembered, 
but the insurrection which Kosciusko 
started the next year resisted the Rus- 
sian armies. At Macieyowice, Kos- 
ciusko had three horses shot from under 
him and was taken prisoner. Warsaw 
capitulated; and on October 24, 1795, 
Poland ceased to exist as an independent 
state until the day dawned in 1918 when 
she again resumed the place that was 
hers among the nations of the earth. 

Poland had been done to death because 
she was centuries ahead of her times. 
The absolute rulers of Poland's despoil- 
ers, the Czarina of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, and the Emperor of Austria, al- 
though they envied Poland’s culture and 
progress, feared that Polish love of lib- 
erty and democracy might infect their 
own subjects. Poland was free, inde- 
pendent, and democratic. Poland was 
doomed. 

No better commentary on the princi- 
ples of the Polish Constitution of the 
3d of May can be given than in the 
eloquent words of Burke, the great Eng- 
lish statesman and orator: 

We have seen anarchy and Seide at 
once removed; a throne strengthened for the 
protection of the people without trenching 
on their liberties * * * not one man 
incurred loss, or suffered degradation. All, 
from the King to the day laborer, were 
improved in their condition. Everything 
was kept in its place and order; but in that 
place and order, everything was bettered. 
To add to this happy wonder—this unheard- 
of conjunction of wisdom and fortune—not 
one drop of blood was spilled; no treachery; 
no outrage; no system of slander more cruel 
than the sword; no studied insults on re- 
ligion, morals, or manners; no spoils; no 
confiscation; no citizen beggared; none im- 
prisoned; none exiled. The whole was af- 
fected with a policy, a discretion, a unanim- 
ity such as have never been known before 
on any occasion; but such wonderful con- 
duct was reserved for this glorious conspiracy 
in favor of the true and genuine rights and 
interests of men. Happy people, if they know 
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how to proceed as they have begun. Happy 
prince, worthy to begin with splendor or to 
close with glory a race of patriots and of 
kings and to leave a name which every wind 
to heaven would bear. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recorp on the observance of Po- 
lish Constitution Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, despite the disappointments, 
the disillusionments, and the discourage- 
ments the Polish people have encoun- 
tered: during and since the Second 
World War, their magnificent courage 
is undiminished. Unflagging courage is 
one of the most outstanding character- 
istics of the Polish people. In probably 
every country in the world there are 
Polish men and women who observed 
May 3 as a long-cherished anniversary 
of their independence. As most of us 
know, this Polish Independence Day is 
the anniversary of the promulgation of 
the document which defined specifically 
the liberties and the freedom of the 
Polish people. 

No people in all history have demon- 
strated a greater appreciation of free- 
dom than the Polish people. No people 
in all history have sacrificed more, or 
will sacrifice more, for freedom than 
will the Polish people. 

It is tragic that today the Polish people 
should be denied absolute freedom after 
they have, in so many lands, and on so 
many battlefields, fought for freedom 
not only for Poland, but for nations and 
peoples everywhere. 

We cannot forget, we never will for- 
get, and we ought not to forget the 
magnificent contribution made by 
Polish lovers of liberty to the American 
cause of freedom by Kosciusko and 
Pulaski. 

No native of Poland anywhere in the 
world ever forgets the fact of the Polish 
Constitution, adopted by the Diet of 
Poland May 3, 1791, established and 
dedicated to the preservation of the 
freedom of the Polish people, and peace 
toward their fellowmen. The Polish 
Constitution is in the nature of the 
Magna Carta and our Declaration of 
Independence. 

Poland’s ideals of freedom are very 
similar to those we cherish in America. 
The Polish Constitution sets up the 
ideal of tolerance, good will, and a deep 
sense of the value of the individual. 
Under that Constitution, newcomers to 
the nation were at liberty to exercise 
their industry and their talents just as 
they are in our own beloved land. 

History records that Polish patriots 
were in the forefront of America’s battle 
for liberty, and they fought as well under 
the flag of France for the freedom of 
the common people of that nation. 
They helped to turn back the Asiatic 
legions when they tried to overthrow the 
whole of Europe and Christianity. The 
pages of history glow with the stories of 
gallantry and the sacrifices made by the 
Polish people in the cause of liberty. For 
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that reason, it becomes all the more 
tragic that Poland should today, to a very 
great extent, be under the iron heel of 
tyranny, through the denial of free elec- 
tions. 

Today, after a short span of 20 years’ 
existence as a republic, Poland again lies 
prostrate. A shattered nation, she is 
again suffering from the oppressions of a 
new tyrant. She is denied the right to 
have a government which represents the 
will of her own people. 

From the desecrated ashes of Nazi con- 
flagration, Poland rises a weakened and 
impoverished republic seemingly desert- 
ed by her allies, scourged by her enemies. 
She is a victor in war, and a victim in 
compromise—a strange paradox indeed. 
After her many sacrifices and heroic ef- 
forts she deserved better justice from the 
allies to whom she gave such gallant aid. 

But the fires of liberty for Poland still 
flame in the hearts of Poland’s people. 
They will grow greater and greater to 
once again help to show a confused world 
the path to truth and righteousness can- 
not be permanently obscured by the op- 
pression of despotism. Like justice, lib- 
erty cannot be dstroyed. While patriotic 
Poles live, Poland cannot be destroyed. 
She will again know freedom as the fruit 
of her long and earnest devotion to the 
cause of liberty. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the 3d 
of May is Poland’s national holiday. It 
commemorates the signing of ihe Polish 
Constitution, one of the world’s great 
documents of freedom, like the Magna 
Carta, the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and the American Declaration of 
Independence. 

This constitution, which had intro- 
duced many advanced social and politi- 
cal reforms, effecting an astounding 
spiritual regeneration of a nation not 
recorded in any other national history, 
came about without bloodshed or dis- 
order. 

The constitution of the 3d of May 
began the long struggle of the Polish na- 
tion for freedom. This struggle was 
waged, not alone on Polish soil. The part 
the Poles played in the struggle for free- 
dom in both the Old World and the New, 
in America, Spain, France, Italy, Hun- 
gary, and Greece is well known. The 
proud words emblazoned on the old 
Polish battle standards to this day re- 
main their watchwords: “For our free- 
dom and for yours.” 

It was this constitution of 1791—that 
glowing ember of freedom—that changed 
into a torch and continued to light the 
spirit of every Pole, and consumed the 
encroachment of Poland’s enemies. 

It came into being 156 years ago, and 
became the foundation of the Polish 
constitution of 1919 after catastrophic 
World War I. This new document was 
accepted as the most democratic agree- 
ment in Europe. 

This passion for freedom, which was 
born within the writing of the 3d of 
May constitution, seemed to regenerate 
the Polish people and infuse in them a 
new faith in a better world based on 
freedom and justice. This same passion 
brought the Polish fighters for freedom 
on all the battle fronts of Europe in the 
recent war. We find the brave airmen 
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of Poland forming the nucleus for the 
British Air Force. At Mount Cassino, the 
British, after many unsuccessful at- 
tempts, asked the Polish legion, stationed 
there, to help. These freedom-loving, 
hard-fighting Poles succeeded in routing 
the enemy and planting the British and 
Polish flags atop of the ancient monas- 
tery. At Dunkirk we find the Poles 
fighting alongside their British brothers; 
also at Tobruk and in the invasion of 
Normandy. 

Throughout the Polish history, one 
finds these people despised aggression, 
but fought religiously for the moral 
rights of humanity, the conviction that 
all men are equal, to whom freedom is a 
heritage that only death can destroy. 
Poland never cared to expand her bound- 
aries at the expense of enslaving other 
people and has always strived to live in 
accord with her neighbors as the love 
of God taught her the principles of 


peace. 

These freedom-loving people not only 
produced such great soldiers as Jan 
Sobieski, who in the seventeenth century 
saved Christian Europe from falling into 
the hands of the Turks, and Thaddeus 
Kosciusko, Casimir Pulaski, who fought 
for American freedom in the Revolu- 
tionary War, but scientists such as 
Nicolas Copernicus, the father of mod- 
ern astronomy and Marie Sklodowska 
Curie, the Nobel prize winner in the dis- 
covery of radium and the radioactivity 
of the new radioactive elements. In art, 
Jan Matejko is the Michael Angelo of 
Poland. To the music world, Poland 
contributed Frederick Chopin and Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. Helena Modjeska did 
much for the American legitimate stage 
in its early beginnings. Adam Mickie- 


wiez, Julius Slowacki, Henry Sienkie- 


wicz, Joseph Conrad, and Wladyslaw 
Reymont are some of the men who con- 
tributed to the field of poetry and fic- 
tion. Some whose works have been 
translated in almost every tongue of the 
world. 

Poland may lay in ruin and tears to- 
day, but her energetic and freedom-lov- 
ing people have great hopes and aspira- 
tions for a better world and a free Poland 
in the near future. People of such great 
endurance cannot be kept down, as their 
national anthem repeats, “Poland is not 
lost as long as there is life.” 

Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to speak this afternoon on this pro- 
gram dedicated to Poland and her peo- 
ple. All Americans are deeply interested 
in Poland’s future and that of its army 
veterans, I wish to present here today 
my own views which I have at different 
times expressed to my constituents in 
Massachusetts. Probably no other coun- 
try in history has had so many trage- 
dies in the course of its existence. At 
the close of the first world war, a new 
Poland rose from her ashes to develop 
into an independent democracy. In 20 
years it grew in population, in industry, 
in shipping, and in international impor- 
tace. But it is the misfortune of the 
Polish people that the geographic loca- 
tion of their country places them in the 
midst of turmoil and strife whenever 
unrest breaks out in Europe. Our Amer- 
ican people awaited with bated breath 
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word from Poland when the news 
reached us that the Germans had 
crossed the borders. At a time when 
other small countries had bowed to Hit- 
ler and Great Britain and France were 
seeking a solution to the impending war, 
Poland first offered military resistance 
to Germany’s mighty armored forces. 
The fall of Warsaw will never be for- 
gotten so long as modern history en- 
dures. During the years which followed, 
the people of Poland were, in fact, en- 
slaved. The Russians engulfed them 
from the east while the Germans ad- 
vanced from the west. Their cities were 
destroyed and looted, their farms were 
ransacked, their able-bodied men and 
women were dragged from the country. 
Yet, more than 100,000 Polish soldiers 
fought on in behalf of Poland outside 
their native land under the direction of 
a provisional government set up in Eng- 
land. In Italy, they fought beside Amer- 
ican soldiers in some of the bloodiest 
battles of the war. 

I believe that every American who 
gave any thought to the future fully ex- 
pected that when the war was won 
Poland would not only be restored to its 
freedom and independence but repara- 
tions would be given to her people in 
order that the cities might be rebuilt 
and their industrial and farming life 
restored to normal. All of us have read 
of the partitions of Poland at the hands 
of the Austrians, the Russians, and the 
Germans in the past. I doubt if any- 
one ever believed that either Great Brit- 
ain or the United States, through any 
of their authorized representatives, 
would ever speak up in behalf of a fur- 
ther partition of Poland following the 
successful outcome of World War II. 
Certainly no one would expect such a 
result after the enunciation of the prin- 
ciples in the Atlantic Charter by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and, with reservations, 
by Prime Minister Churchill. 

Conditions in Europe are difficult both 
for those who won and for those who 
lost. Those of us who have been in 
Europe since the war have seen the dev- 
astation in England, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Italy. Knowledge of con- 
ditions in Poland and Russia is best ob- 
tained from those who have been fortu- 
nate enough to secure permission to 
leave those countries and to come to 
the United States. From them and from 
messages received by relatives in the 
United States from people in Poland, we 
know that Poland is suffering more than 
any other of our allies. Perhaps Sec- 
cretary of State Marshall, upon his re- 
cent return to the United States, will 
be able to give us definite information 
about Russia and Poland and will finally 
state what our position will be on the 
issues involving Poland. 

Today as it is Americans do not know 
what is going on behind the “iron cur- 
tain” interposed by Russia between the 
rest of the world and not only her own 
people but also those of several smaller 
nations along her borders and under her 
domination. If our State Department 
has this information, it should be told. 
It seems to me that Poland has received 
most unfortunate treatment from those 
who owe her much. Poland has ties 
with the United States extending back 
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into the colonial days before our inde- 
pendence was proclaimed. Poles of high 
and low degree fought for our freedom. 
It is because of this background of com- 
mon understanding and close friend- 
ship, cemented by millions of Polish im- 
migrants to the United States in recent 
years, that few Americans understand 
why our representatives made agree- 
ments which hurt the people of Poland. 
MANY QUESTIONS ARE ASKED 


What agreements did President Roose- 
velt make at Yaita with Marshal Stalin 
and Prime Minister Churchill? Why 
were they in part, in important parts, 
kept secret and even denied by our Gov- 
ernment officials long after the death of 
President Roosevelt? Out of the dark- 
ness created by our own Presidents and 
their representatives on our side of the 
“jron curtain” certain vague outlines are 
taking shape. Yet we can never be cer- 
tain that other secret agreements do not 
exist to which our Government is a 
party. Russia, through these inequitable 
agreements, has gained advantages in 
Poland against which the leaders of the 
present administration of the United 
States cannot act or argue without de- 
nouncing their own acts of the past. 
Will they change their present policy? 
Fortunately, the people of the United 
States are not legally bound to respect 
these unfair secret agreements, for they 
are not treaties—they are not pacts 
known and ratified by their elected rep- 
resentatives in Congress. They cer- 
tainly do not represent the will of the 
great majority of the people of the 
United States. What has resulted? 
When World War II broke out, Poland 
had grown to a free and independent 
nation of 35,000,000 persons, living in a 
territory far smaller than the State of 
Texas. By these agreements Russia has 
taken from Poland 177,000 of its prewar 
150,000 square miles, or more than half 
of its land. More than 12,000,000 Poles 
lived there. German lands cannot com- 
pensate for this territorial loss. But, 
worst of all, Poland is no longer a free 
and independent nation. 

This was shown when the party now 
in control of Poland received 87 percent 
ot the vote cast in the January election. 
The election was not the free election 
promised at Potsdam. Twenty-three 
persons were killed on election day be- 
cause, as we are told, they opposed the 
Communist-supported government par- 
ty. The Washington Post reported that 
the United States Government saw the 
Polish election as more than à violation 
of international pledges. It regarded 
the conduct of the campaign as clear 
evidence that Russia is tightening her 
control of the entire national life of Po- 
land and her other eastern European 
neighbors. Probably the secret agree- 
ments have not worked out as our leaders 
intended, but they never should have 
been made, 

Within 2 months of the controlled 
election in Poland, President Truman, 
on the basis of a great emergency, de- 
manded that Congress give him author- 
ity to spend $400,000,000 to send aid and 
military missions to Greece and Turkey. 
Our Secretary of State Marshall, before 
he left for the Moscow Conference, knew 
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of the President’s intended speech to 
Congress. Since the conference at Mos- 
cow made little progress and our Sec- 
retary of State has returned from Rus- 
sia, we may soon know more about the 
relations between the subjugation of Po- 
land and the threat to the existence of 
the Greek and Turkish Governments. 
On what road are we traveling? How 
far do we intend to go with our money, 
our supplies, and our military resources? 
We did not stand firmly for Poland when 
it needed our help, as the European war 
drew to a close. Have our leaders de- 
cided that we must establish a line be- 
yond which we will not yield today? If 
so, Poland may have played -an impor- 
tant part in the ultimate decisions of 
World War II, just as Poland will always 
be hailed as the home of the cuurageous 
people who first refused to sacrifice prin- 
ciple for the unjust demands of Hitler 
at the price of national honor. At that 
time small countries were submitting to 
the will of an overpowering neighbor. 

What is the situation which now faces 
us? If the United States intends to 
make good on the principles of the un- 
signed Atlantic Charter announced by 
our Government, we cannot afford to let 
any more small nations disappear. We 
will have a long, hard row to hoe, I fear, 
before the United Nations will be strong 
enough to assure to the people of Po- 
land a truly free election and real inde- 
penderce. Meanwhile we must retain 
our friendly relations with the people of 
Poland. Under present conditions this 
will largely be the task of Americans of 
Polish descent. Ultimately right pre- 
vails. In this case Poland has earned, 
by blood and sacrifice, the help of the 
United States. 

Some day Poland will be free again. 

Another lesser and yet grave problem 
confronts us. Today there are in Eng- 
land 100,000 Polish veterans of this war, 
most of whom fought with our own sol- 
diers in Italy. They have been fighting 
for freedom for Poland. They have 
maintained and believed in the same 
underlying principles of government as 
Americans cherish. In my opinion they 
have proved by their courage and their 
sacrifices that they have earned a pref- 
erential status for coming to the United 
States for permanent homes. They are 
not displaced persons, as that term is now 
used. The British appreciate their qual- 
ities and are offering them jobs and per- 
manent homes in Britain. But many of 
these Polish veterans wish to come to the 
United States. I believe that our natu- 
ralization laws should be amended to 
give them this opportunity without the 
long wait for quota numbers now re- 
quired. In this manner at this time tan- 
gible proof of our friendship for the peo- 
ple of Poland can be shown. May this 
friendship, already centuries old and ce- 
mented by successive wars in which our 
people have fought in a common cause, 
endure through the ages. Certainly the 
coming of these Polish veterans to our 
shores would symbolize this feeling of 
friendship which our two peoples possess 
for each other. I am very glad to have 
had the opportunity to participate in this 
program for the celebration of the Con- 
stitution Day of Poland. 
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Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the world, wherever there are Poles, 
the 3d day of May is one of memorable 
significance. It is the birthday of hope 
born 156 years ago—the day when the 
Polish Constitution came into being. 
What a monumental day for democracy. 
How profound the glorification of the 
will of the people. 

It would seem proper to state that our 
own Constitution is a clase relative of 
the Polish Constitution, since both were 
conceived not too many years apart and 
resemble one another to a remarkable 
degree. Where one—our own—saw free- 
dom blossom and grow, the other wit- 
nessed frustration and encroachment 
for more than a century and a half. Yet 
these noble principles, once instituted, 
have never ceased to be part and parcel 
of Poland’s struggle for independence. 

Four partitions by her neighbors and 
years of subjugation have not stilled the 
cry for freedom, nor lessened the will- 
ingness to fight for it. Though a pro- 
cession of tyrants with resolute and 
methodical plan sought to snuff out the 
spirit of a courageous people, resistance 
was never eliminated and a desire to live 
as a free nation never weakened. There 
was Catherine the Great, of Russia, and 
Austria’s Maria Terese. There was the 
Prussian, Frederick the Great, and Kai- 
ser Wilhelm, and more recently the late 
unlamented Hitler. Yet freedom’s flame 
burns bright and brighter yet for every 
Pole each Constitution Day, the 3d of 


May. 

In 1939, when the land of short-lived 
independence was ignominiously tram- 
pled, the world knew there had been no 
compromise. There never could have 
been. That great document of freedom, 
from the year 1791, with all that it prom- 
ised for a better future, had remained 
in the hearts and in the minds of a 
people resisting the onslaught of a bar- 
baric horde. Their epic struggle will live 
forever as a contribution to the cause 
of freedom lovers the world over. 
Though felled, brought to her knees, 
Poland’s sons rallied and joined hands 
with other nations in a common purpose. 
They fought in the futile defense of 
France. They took positions in the skies 
and as the Polish Air Force with the 
RAF helped ward off the desperate mur- 
derers at the throat of England. They 
were a Polish unit in north Africa, serv- 
ing with distinction. They were hunters 
at sea tracking down the Nazi submarine 
packs. They were present wherever 
freedom was at stake. The price was 
high. 

And when at long last the strong hand 
of the righteous prevailed there should 
have been justifiable jubilation—a glori- 
ous and triumphant return to the home- 
land, to loved ones, to the task of re- 
building and taking» a rightful place 
among the free nations of the world. 

Yet today there is room for pessimism. 
There is an unbelievable departure from 
the promises made by the victorious 
leaders. Time alone will tell. Poland 
still hopes, still waits, and looks to the 
day when those noble tenets of their May 
constitution will at last be given the 
opportunity to be exercised under a truly 
fre> and independent government. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, all 
patriotic and loyal Americans rejoice in 
commemorating the 3d of May as Po- 
land’s national holiday. It is proper that 
we recall on this day the fact that one of 
the world’s great documents of freedom 
was signed on May 3, 1791. The consti- 
tution of Poland, assuring the basic 
rights of man, self-government and re- 
ligious freedom, takes its place along- 
side the Declaration of Independence 
and the Magna Carta. 

In commemorating this anniversary 

day, our hearts are saddened by the fact 
that the aftermath of the greatest war 
in all history has again placed liberty- 
loving Poland under the indirect domi- 
nation of an outside power. 
The love of freedom and religious lib- 
erty is very deeply set in the hearts of all 
Polish people. The records of other 
freedom-loving nations, including our 
own, is replete with the names of fight- 
ing, patriotic heroes of Poland or Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent. We need not re- 
call all of them, but I must mention the 
brave Pulaski, whose memory every 
American reveres; also Kosciusko, the 
Polish patriot, who, when denied liberty 
in his own land, came to America to as- 
sist the people of the Thirteen Colonies 
in obtaining the independence they 
sought in order to build the great 
America of today. 

It should also be remembered that Po- 
land adopted its constitution only 4 
years after our great document of liberty 
became the basic law of the land. 

In reviewing over a century and a half 
of Polish history we find a brave people 
constantly fighting the battle for liberty 
regardless of incessant attacks and con- 
spiracies on the part of powerful neigh- 
bor nations. 

In listening to our great Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall, over the radio 
the other night, giving a report on the 
Moscow Conference, one could optimis- 
tically hope that the world powers, 
headed by our Nation, will eventually 
succeed in reestablishing self govern- 
ment and religious freedom for Poland 
and the other small nations on the Euro- 
pean continent. Back through the cen- 
turies, Christianity and civilization have 
been jeopardized many times by dicta- 
tors and conquerors, but human rights 
and justice in the end have always pre- 
vailed. 

The best interests of future permanent 
world peace calls for the success of the 
United Nations program. If the United 
Nations Organization becomes endan- 
gered by the unreasonable exercise of the 
veto power to such an extent that it can- 
not function for all practical purposes, 
then the present veto system should be 
abolished. The peace of the world de- 
pends upon the nations of the world 
functioning and negotiating together 
for a peaceful settlement of international 
problems. Civilization cannot survive 
another devastating international con- 
flict. 

Our Congress and the governments 
of all democracies must, without delay, 
proceed to make the United Nations 
practical and effective. 

That is why it is so fitting that we on 
this anniversary day of the Polish Con- 
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stitution recall the heroism that one 
small nation has exemplified for over a 
century and a half to gain and keep 
freedom. This spirit is as intense in the 
minds and hearts of all Poles as it was 
on May 3, 1791. This spirit will continue 
to be uppermost, not only in the land of 
Poland, but in the minds and hearts of 
all liberty-loving Americans who de- 
mand justice and will fight for the rights 
of their fellow man. 

The next few years will be important 
milestones in the pathwar of future 
peace. As compared with the centuries 
past and the distant future, these next 
few years are small indeed; but nations 
that believe in liberty and peace should 
consecrate the next few years to assert- 
ing and insisting for self government 
and religious freedom to all nations, 
whether great or small. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, on the 3d 
of May 1791, the Congress of the Repub- 
lic of Poland adopted a new constitution 
which was the most liberal, the most 
democratic of its day. Upon rereading 
it today, one is profoundly moved at its 
breadth, its magnanimity and its wis- 
dom which assured rights and freedom 
in Poland. 

Among: the many similar provisions 
which this constitution stipulated, we 
read this one: 

Every person, upon coming to this Republic 
from whatsoever parts of the world or one 
returning to this, the country of his origin, 
as soon as his foot touches the Polish soil, 
he is entirely free to indulge in whatsoever 
enterprise he wishes to enter, in the manner 
and place of his own choice; that person is 
free to enter into contract for purchase of 
property, for work, for rent in whatever man- 
ner and for whatever time he himself agrees 
upon; he is at liberty to settle in the city or 
in the village; he is free to live in Poland or 
to return to whatever country he himself 
chooses after his commitments in Poland 
which he voluntarily embraced, are duly per- 
formed and completed. 


This is but one citation to illustrate 
the liberal and human manner in which 
Poland of that day welcomed all perse- 
cuted peoples of the world and those who 
sough to escape oppression within their 
own country. Poland seemed to beckon 
kindly to these peoples with the words: 
“Come to me. Taste and see that my 
bread is delicious and sufficient to feed 
the hungry of the world who wish to 
eat of it. Find employment within my 
boundaries and when you decide to leave 
me, I shall put no obstacles upon your 
path because all my people are free to 
come and go. I profess the profoundest 
belief that every person has a God-given 
right to freedom—an inherent right 
which no one or nothing can challenge 
without perpetrating a most serious 
crime.” 

Thus spoke Poland 156 years ago. 

The neighboring countries of Poland 
shuddered to hear this uniquely lofty 
proclamation. They harbored none of 
such utopian ideologies and they did not 
desire to see them thrive elsewhere. 
These countries condoned slavery within 
its own boundaries and were intent upon 
fostering similar situations elsewhere. 
To help propagate their ideas and to 
stifle the birth of new freedom in Po- 
land, as had been so bodly epitomized 
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in the voice of its constitution of May 3, 
these evil neighbors jointly attacked Po- 
land and brutally assassinated that 
ultrademocratic Republic. 

They did not, however, succeed in as- 
sassinating the Polish people. From that 
day on, for over a century, each succes- 
sively rising Polish generation lived in 
political slavery. The spirit of freedom 
of Poland’s glorious constitution suffered 
a dim-out but never a thorough extinc- 
tion. During those long years of patient 
suffering, of bleak despair, and of brutal 
political oppression, this spirit was a bea- 
con light which lifted the hearts of Po- 
land’s children, which nurtured within 
them a love of freedom and of democracy 
into a hopeful and bright tomorrow. 

And when Poland gloriously arose in 
the full attainment of its political inde- 
pendence resulting from World War I, it 
reiterated these lofty ideals of freedoms 
granted by its constitution of 1791. 

With the noble ideals of freedom as 
its battle cry, the Polish Nation went 
forth to meet its age-old foe in that un- 
equal match of power with the Germans 
in September of 1939. Poland bared its 

breast to defend its sacred ideals from 
desecration on the part of an enemy who 
exemplified the direct antithesis of these 
ideals—Hitler’s Germany. In the open- 
ing days of World War II, President 
Roosevelt called Poland an “inspiration 
to all nations“ because Poland alone 
dared defy the Germans in their ruthless 
challenge of those freedoms and demo- 
cratic liberties championed by Poland. 

It was but a short-lived appellation. 
Poland, that “inspiration to all nations,” 
was most ignominiously sold down the 
Soviet river and today it is languishing 


in the throes of Russian opprobious 
slavery. 
Today Poland's sons, scattered 


throughout the various parts of the 
globe, dare not place their foot upon 
Polish soil for fear of unjust reprisals, 
uncertain of their property and life in 
the land of their origin because Poland’s 
political life is dominated by Soviet se- 
cret police and puppet agents of Soviet 
Russia who control its political life. 

In today’s Poland—that Poland which 
emerged from Tehran and Lalta's 
Conferences—freedom is nonexisting. 
American press and our own officers in 
diplomatic service therein testify to the 
fact. As long as this status quo will be 
permitted to persist, as long as the Unit- 
ed States will not justly repair the harm 
done Poland and the other countries 
similarly mistreated in Tehran's and 
Yalta’s secret dealings—until then there 
will be no peace in the true sense of the 
word. 

Lasting peace, God's peace, must, of 
necessity, rest upon a solid foundation of 
justice. Heretofore we are trying to 
build peace upon the crumbling founda- 
tion of the gravest kind of injustice. 

Strictest justice demands that the 
United States and England redeem Po- 
land from that onerous yoke of Soviet 
domination which they thrust upon Po- 
land at a time when it was politically 
impotent to resist it. 

Poland must be free, since without a 
free Poland there will be no true peace. 

Mr. GORSKI, Mr. Speaker, on last 
Saturday, May 3, the Polish people cele- 
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brated their National Constitution Day. 
It marks an epoch of advancement for 
the common people, not only of Poland, 
but for freedom-loving people all over 
the world. I salute the brave, heroic, 
freedom-loving Polish people on the one 
hundred and fifty-sixth anniversary of 
their National Constitution. 

The world knows that Poland was the 
first to fight and the first nation to stand 
up and say “No” to the demands made 
by the Nazis upon them, when other and 
more powerful countries trembled at the 
roaring threat of Hitler and his power- 
ful war machine. Up to the time of Po- 
land’s defiance, every nation upon whom 
the Nazis made demands, meekly submit- 
ted. If Poland had not taken the stand 
she did, we might have had Hitler and his 
terrorists as the rulers of all Europe and 
in collaboration with his stooges in Ja- 
pan, thus have become the undisputed 
tyrant of the world. We look back upon 
those dark and dreadful days of the war, 
when the fate of the world hung in the 
balance and we still remember how the 
Nazis conquered country after country; 
the fall of Belgium and the eventful de- 
feat of the British at Dunkirk, when it 
looked like all resistance in Europe would 
collapse and we anxiously waited and 
watched from day to day the events 
which were developing, wondering 
whether our allies could survive. 

In all of these trying days the soldiers 
of Poland, who retreated from one battle 
front to another, stood side by side with 
our allies. 

The world will never forget the valiant 
and brave defense of Warsaw in Septem- 
ber of 1939, the heroic stand of the Polish 
Army against a highly trained and fully 
equipped mechanized army, until there 
was no food or water in the city and the 
people were hungry, thirsty, and ex- 
hausted, but the soldiers did not surren- 
der: and when their country was again 
invaded by the Russian armies from the 
east the Polish soldiers joined forces with 
our other allies to carry on the battle 
against the tyrant who threatened to de- 
stroy democracy and enslave the people 
of Europe. 

The heroic Polish people from the be- 
ginning of the war fought the invader 
not only in their own country bu” on 
every battle front in the war until the 
enemy surrendered. Poland was one of 
the fighting allies, bearing her share of 
the war's burdens and her sacrifices were 
very great in the loss of human life in the 
battlefields, and the murderous concen- 
tration camps where the Nazis extermi- 
nated those who were learned and edu- 
cated; the professional men and the 
scientists. 

Poland fought with the Allies with the 
same objective as expressed in the cele- 
brated charter, the “four freedoms,” 
but today Poland is not free. She is gov- 
erned by a regime forced upon her people 
by Russia. The Polish people do not 
want a communistic government. They 
want tobefree. They believe in free en- 
terprise and they want freedom of re- 
ligion. They are a Christian people. 
They have defended Christianity for 
many centuries and will do so until the 
last vestige of atheistic communism is 
driven out of their country. 
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Poland has fought for her existence for 
over a hundred and fifty years and al- 
though at times she was completely con- 
quered and under the heel of tyrants, the 
spirit of Poland never died, and that 
spirit will live on, until Poland is com- 
pletely free and her land which right- 
fully belongs to her is restored. Poland 
has a right to demand the restoration of 
her eastern boundaries as they were in 
1939 and her western boundaries perma- 
nently fixed on the present Oder-Niesse 
line as definite and final. This has been 
Polish territory and because it was taken 
from Poland by force, it does not give 
the conqueror good title thereto. These 
boundaries will make a strong Poland, 
and be the best assurance for peace in 
Europe, for the Polish people want a 
democratic form of government. 

I am satisfied that the Polish people 
want to live on friendly terms with 
Russia, but they, like ourselves, do not 
want any interference by any outside 
powers in their internal affairs. So long 
as any government is forced upon them 
they will not be satisfied. Today Russia 
is the one Nation that could restore peace 
in Europe and bring about harmony and 
good will, by restoring to Poland and the 
other small countries their full freedom 
and independence and unless these 
countries are restored and given their 
freedom, there will be smoldering in 
Europe, that everlasting fervor of unrest 
of all those who are subjugated but de- 
sire to be free and independent, which 
every nation and all people are entitled 
to. If Russia will be fair and just with 
her neighbors, our world troubles can be 
easily solved for I am sure they all want 
peace and to live on friendly terms with 
Russia. I have hopes that Russia will see 
this light of fairness and honesty and 
change her «.ttitude of conquest and ag- 
grandizement; and cooperate with the 
other great powers in bringing about an 
agreement with all the Nations for a 
peace based upon justice, the only kind 
of peace that will bring harmony and 
good will among the nations, and re- 
establish the spirit of friendly relations, 
banish suspicion and distrust so that the 
people throughout the world can feel free 
of the danger of war, and resume their 
work for their own welfare and existence 
and contribute their share for the com- 
mon good of all. 

The restoration of full freedom and in- 
dependence to Poland and the other 
small nations of Europe will make de- 
mocracy safe and strong. With a 
strong, free, democratic Poland, the 
world will never have to fear a mili- 
taristic Germany. 

Mr. BROPHY. It was on May 3, 1791, 
that Poland was converted into a heredi- 
tary limited monarchy, with ministerial 
responsibility, and duennial parliaments. 
All the complicated and obstructive prac- 
tices of the old cystem were done away 
with, Class distinctions were abolished 
and the personal privileges of the gen- 
try were thrown open to the townsmen. 
The peasants were placed under the pro- 
tection of the law, and their serfdom was 
made less harsh and severe in prepara- 
tion of the abolishment of serfdom en- 
tirely. Absolute relig’ous toleration was 
established, and provision was made for 
further reforms from time to time. 
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Thus is recorded the establishment of 
Polish Constitution Day the day which 
marked a new birth of freedom and tol- 
erance for a people who have amply 
demonstrated through thought, word, 
and deed that they are self-sufficient, 
ambitious in a righteous way, and worthy 
of every consideration and help that can 
be given to them in order that the Polish 
Nation may once more assume its right- 
ful place in-world affairs. 

For centuries the Polish people were 
denied liberty. Through almost super- 
human effort they overcame all obstacles 
and established themselves as leaders in 
the fields of art, culture, and science. 
Their myriad contributions speak for 
themselves. We honor them for giving 
the world the scientific contributions of 
Madam Curie; the art of Paderewski and 
Sienkiewicz; and the statesmanship of 
Malachowski, Kollontay, and Potocki. 
We Americans are especially grateful for 
the contributions of Kosciusko and Pu- 
laski in our own fight for freedom on the 
battlefields. We recognize and acknowl- 
edge with equal emphasis the outstand- 
ing gifts to civilization made by each 
generation of Poles to their beloved 
homeland. In gratitude we memorial- 
ize the gallant struggle of the Polish 
people against the ruthless aggressors 
in the Second World War. No people 
fought more valiantly nor suffered more 
humility. 

Many thousands of Poland’s sons and 
daughters served the country of their 
adoption during the late war. Polish 
names rank high on the scrolls of honor 
of every community in our land. Thou- 
sands of them won honor and distinction 
on the field of battle. Untold numbers 
contributed their financial resources dur- 
ing the war-bond drives, and gave freely 
and without reservation of their labors 
for long hours to produce the tools of war 
and the means to eventual and a more 
lasting peace. 

Poland must remain a nation governed 
by Polish people and not under an alien 
government. It must be guaranteed 
political and territorial integrity. We 
must do all in our power to conquer 
the enemy—starvation—which threatens 
Poland. It is our sacred obligation to 
assist in every way possible that Poland 
again becomes a strong, prosperous, 
and independent nation. The basic 
pledge given during World War II to 
the fighting Polish Nation was that 
common victory will bring full resti- 
tution of Poland’s independence and 
its territorial integrity. Almost one- 
half of Poland’s national territory was 
incorporated into the Soviet Union; the 
Polish people were forced to accept a ter- 
ritorial settlement after having been de- 
prived of any opportunity of expressing 
their views in this matter. 

The United States shares in the re- 
sponsibility for Poland's misery. The de- 
cision of an American President, taken 
alone, determined the fate of Poland. 
There was never a chance given to the 
American or Polish people to express 
their feelings as to the justice or the in- 
iquity of the course pursued. That 
course was taken for expediency, and a 
courageous and gallant ally was sacri- 
ficed. Notwithstanding such unbearable 
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set-backs I have every confidence that 
the Polish people will restore their nation 
with credit and in glory. We must not 
be indifferent to the fate of the Polish 
people; we must be alert to every pos- 
sibility for the righting of their wrongs 
until Poland is free, and can follow her 
peaceful pursuits under a government 
genuine of the choice of her people. I 
share with our fellow citizens of Polish 
descent the sadness they feel today. 

I know that notwithstanding all the 
trials and tribulations that the people of 
the Polish Nation have had thrust upon 
them they will once again assume their 
rightful place as a free and independent 
state, and with the help of all freedom- 
loving people I have faith that this ad- 
vent will be hastened and realized’ in the 
not too distant future. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
have the honor to celebrate the one hun- 
dred fifty-sixth anniversary of Polish 
Constitution Day. Strangely enough, the 
nation which fought for the liberty and 
the ideals which we now enjoy and which 
furnished a light to the world in that 
respect now suffers under a bondage of 
slavery probably as bad, if not worse, 
than in its previous long history of 
struggle, 

During the past centuries the people 
of Poland have responded many times in 
aid of the efforts of other nations to 
achieve the goal which Poland has sought. 
Concrete illustrations of that fact are 
narrated in the history of America where- 
in Gen. Casimir Pulaski laid down his 
life on our soil in the cause of liberty, 
and Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko also gave 
mightily to aid us in the success of 
our struggle for our independence. Even 
in the recent war, the citizens of Poland, 
after their own country had been vi- 
ciously attacked and outraged and their 
population decimated by millions, fied 
to other nations and continued to fight 
in the cause of liberty and justice. Most 
of these people now hesitate to return to 
their own land for fear of the reprisals 
which await them on the part of the 
dictatorial totalitarian government 
which now holds sway over the lives of 
the people of that unfortunate nation. 

I am honored to represent the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois, the 
largest in the Nation, which has a popula- 
tion of over 1,000,000 people, of whom ap- 
proximately 20 percent are of Polish ex- 
traction. They are a fine, honest, hard- 
working, freedom-loving people, for 
whom I have learned to care a great deal, 
To them, and to the people of Poland, and 
to all others of Polish descent throughout 
the world, I extend my greetings, along 
with my hope that the day may soon be 
near when the light of freedom, for which 
the people of that nation has so valiantly 
fought and died, will again shine over the 
fair land of Poland. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, as the 
representative of a district in which there 
are many patriotic Americans of Polish 
ancestry, I desire on this day which 
means so much in the history of that 
great country, to raise my voice in pro- 
test against the betrayal of Poland. 

On January 9, 1947, Arthur Bliss Lane, 
then United States Ambassador to Po- 
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land, delivered a note to the Polish For- 
eign Office in Warsaw. 
That note said in part: 


It is a source of regret to my Government 
that its previous efforts to call the attention 
of the Polish Provisional Government to its 
failure to perform its obligations under the 
agreements cited have not resulted in any 
change in the course which that Government 
has pursued in connection with preelection 
political activities. According to information 
reaching my Government from various au- 
thoritative sources, these repressive activities 
on the part of the Provisional Government 
have now increased in intensity to the point 
where, if they do not cease immediately, there 
is little likelihood that elections can be held 
in accordance with the terms of the Potsdam 
Agreement, which call for free and unfettered 
elections “on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot in which all democratic and 
anti-Nazi parties shall have the right to take 
part and put forward candidates.” 

It is the view of my Government that this 
matter involves the sanctity of international 
agreements, a principle upon which depends 
the establishment and maintenance of peace 
and the reign of justice under law. The 
obligations with respect to the Polish elec- ° 
tions which my Government assumed at 
Yalta and reiterated at Potsdam, together 
with the Soviet and British Governments, 
and frequently reiterated, provide for the 
conduct of free and unfettered elections of 
the type and in the manner described above. 
The fact that the subject matter of these 
agreements relates to elections in Poland is 
incidental. The essential fact is. that they 
constitute an international agreement under 
which all four nations concerned have as- 
sumed obligations. I need hardly say that 
my Government is interested only in seeing 
that the Polish people have the opportunity 
to participate in a free and unfettered elec- 
tion and that my Government does not re- 
gard the results of such an election as being 
& proper concern of anyone other than the 
Polish people themselves. 

My Government would be failing in its 
duty if it did not again point out that the 
continuation of the present policy of sup- 
pression, coercion, and intimidation as ap- 
plied to political opposition in Poland con- 
stitutes a violation of the letter as well as 
the on of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments. 


I have quoted fully from the re- 
strained diplomatic language of Ambas- 
sador Lane’s note to the Polish Foreign 
Office because it points up the futility of 
the attitude of the western democracies 
in their half-hearted defense of the Pol- 
ish people who, in their devotion to the 
cause of individual liberty, have contrib- 
uted so much to our civilization. 

On four different occasions in approx- 
imately 6 months, our Government pro- 
tested the policy of the so-called Polish 
Government of National Unity in per- 
mitting Russian representatives to have 
their way in preventing a fair election. 
These Polish authorities winked at the 
disenfranchisement, the beatings, and 
even the killings among the anti-Com- 
munist group, which represents by far 
the greater number of Polish citizens. 
On August 19 and November 22, 1946, 
American protests went to Warsaw. We 
protested on January 5, 1947, and again 
on January 9. Ten days after our final 
protest a general election was held in 
Poland. The puppets of the Kremlin 
were returned to power. 

It is a toss-up whether Poland has suf- 
fered the more from her strong enemies 
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or from her faint friends. The people 
of the United States have a deep and 
sincere appreciation of the Polish peo- 
ple. The sentiments expressed in this 
countr, on Polish Constitution Day are 
true sentiments. Americans value the 
contributions of Polish statesmen, scien- 
tists, men of letters, and musicians to 
those national cultural values which 
make this country great, even as they 
admire the more direct services of he- 
roes such as Kosciusko and Pulaski to 
the ragged continentals of George Wash- 
ington, and the hundreds of thousands 
of American veterans of the last war of 
Polish ancestry. But there is a great 
gap between American popular respect 
for Poland and what our Government 
has done and is doing for the Polish 
people. 

Let us look at the background of our 
Government’s relations with Poland over 
the last 12 years. The present group 
which governs Poland has its feet in 
Warsaw but its head in Moscow. It is 
only about a year and a half old. so far 
as we are concerned. Our Government 
turned its back on its wartime ally on 
July 5, 1945, and accepted this Soviet 
instrumentality in its stead. In these 18 
months or so we have not concluded any 
satisfactory agreement with the puppet 
Polish government. 

What about the legitimate Polish Gov- 
ernment which existed from the consti- 
tution of 1935 until we severed relations 
with it? Poland, under its constitu- 
tional government, was the first nation 
to resist Hitler. At that time the 
swastika and the hammer and sickle 
floated in totalitarian comradeship over 
a dismembered nation of heroes. Even 
then, that government and that people 
refused to be defeated. In the midst of 
the hopeless fight in defense of their 
homeland, these patriots organized a 
powerful and efficient underground 
movement which made life perilous for 
the invaders for nearly 6 years. The 
leaders of this movement never ceased to 
recognize the authority of the consti- 
tutional Polish president in their long 
period of Nazi domination. The Polish 
Government left their country and went 
to France where Polish soldiers formed 
the rear guard of the retreat from the 
Maginot Line. 

Members of this legitimate Polish 
Government pleaded with the French 
Prime Minister Reynaud to keep up the 
fight; but, Reynaud denied their pleas 
and surrendered to the Nazis. However, 
the rightful Polish Government escaped 
to England and carried on the war from 
that base. The United States Govern- 
ment and the true Government of Po- 
land were joint signatories in all the 
major international agreements con- 
cluded during the late war. To name 
just a few of these agreements: the 
Declaration of the United Nations, 
Washington, January 1, 1942; the final 
act of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Conference, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 3, 1943; agreement on United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration, Washington, November 9, 1943; 
and the Final Act of the Bretton Woods 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, July 22, 1944. 
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We did business with this legitimate 
Government of Poland while the Polish 
resistance forces were fighting our com- 
mon battle on European soil; while 
Polish soldiers died on the slopes of 
Cassino; while Polish airmen waged un- 
relenting conflict against the Luftwaffe; 
while Polish sailors helped our landings 
in Sicily. But we cannot do business 
with this Frankenstein monster which 
exists today, whose Lublin committee 
Communists never carried a gun, never 
ran into danger in their safe quarters far 
behind Soviet lines. 

When I say “Frankenstein monster,” 
I say it advisedly, for, in the most ac- 
curate sense, our Government was the 
Frankenstein who was responsible for its 
creation. 

This Provisional Government of Polish 
Unity emerged by reason of some things 
our Government did and some things we 
did not do at the Conferences of Casa- 
blanca, Montreal, Moscow, Tehran, and 
Yalta. We did appease Stalin. We did 
not uphold that traditional backbone of 
American foreign policy—the recognition 
of the territorial rights and politic sov- 
ereignty of small nations. 

No. We set up no false governments. 
We merely permitted the Soviet Union to 
set them up. We did not plan the par- 
tition of Poland with Hitler. We did not 
take 181,000 Polish prisoners of war and 
impress mest of them into slave-labor 
ranks. We only turned away when 
Stalin did it, conveniently forgetting our 
traditions of over a century and a half 
of national existence as enemies of ag- 
gressor nations. 

What we did to weaken and what we 
did not do as a government to support 
and keep alive the principles for which 
nearly 400,000 American boys were to 
give their lives was a reflection on the 
leadership which permitted the situation 
to come about. International politics is, 
was, and always will be a series of hard 
bargains. The country which has the 
bargaining power will eventually get 
what it wants. But it is also an axiom of 
international politics that if that bar- 
gaining power is not used at the time 
when a nation is in need, it will be of no 
use when that need has passed. We 
could have bargained with Soviet 
Russia—our stakes, the national exist- 
ence of Poland—before the Red victory 
at Stalingrad. After that, the bargain- 
ing power was weighted on the other side. 

Even though the extreme urgency of 
the Soviet need had passed after Stalin- 
grad, the emergency was still sufficiently 
critical for our Government to have said 
in effect: “No concessions. No lend- 
lease.” The tide had turned, but the 
war was yet far from won after the 
Nazi Sixth Army surrendered.. Nor 
would we have had to recoil from this 
step because of our fear of its being 
unethical. Had we used our advantage 
we would have merely been practicing 
the same day-to-day hard bargaining 
methods of realistic diplomacy for re- 
sults which would have been beneficial 
to the whole world. We were playing 
ball in a league where every advantage 
was considered ethical. 

We would not have needed to justify 
our actions in using lend-lease as a 
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lever to pry a guarantee of Polish free- 
dom out of Stalin. That means would 
have been fair. It constituted an hon- 
est bargaining power—and ours was a 
just goal. 

What would happen if the United 
States Government should reconsider its 
recognition of the present Polish gov- 
ernmental monstrosity, the outgrowth 
of the shameful Lublin committee, is a 
matter of conjecture. Thus far, we 
have not seriously challenged its exis- 
tence. Our reaction to the Russian ab- 
sorption pattern has been to send 
querulous notes protesting that the bal- 
lot-box farce was not a “free and un- 
fettered election” and peevishly bringing 
home Ambassador Lane. 

There seem to be those in this country 
who do not find the courage to face un- 
pleasant reality in considering the Polish- 
U. S. S. R. problem. The most glaring 
fault of this attitude, created and cul- 
tivated by Communist propaganda on 
these shores, is the hope that, if left 
alone, these two countries will work out 
a solution. To those who indulge this 
false and dangerous kind of wishful 
thinking I have this advice: Read the 
book Defeat in Victory, by Jan Ciechan- 
owski, for more than 6 years Ambassador 
from the legitimate constitutional Gov- 
ernment of Poland to the United States. 
Defeat in Victory gives a play-by-play 
account of the actual diplomatic struggle 
in which Poland tried to get together 
with the Soviets on a basis of decency 
and common humanity. In every in- 
stance all attempts were blocked. Po- 
land’s negotiations with the U. S. S. R. 
constituted a one-way effort: Poland to 
give everything, to get nothing; the 
U. S. S. R. giving nothing, taking every- 
thing. 

The rigid Soviet policy of give-nothing, 
take-al! was and is the core of the 
Polish-Soviet problem. The Russians 
will not veer from this policy. It is one 
of their unalterable decisions. 

The Soviet one-way diplomatic street 
starts at Moscow and dead-ends at Mos- 
cow. No consideration of the rights or 
sensibilities of other peoples has any 
place in the Soviet scheme of things. 
Such an obstruction to Soviet schemes 
of conquest is promptly crushed into 
submission. 

This Soviet attitude of mind controls 
the military as well as the diplomatic 
field. Perhaps, the outstanding example 
of this way of doing things is the man- 
ner in which the Soviets acted in Opera- 
tion Tempest. Early in August 1944, 
the Polish underground opened an of- 
fensive of its own. At that time, the 
Nazi-Soviet front was within a few miles 
of Warsaw. The Polish-Russian under- 
standing was that the Red army and 
Polish underground army were to work 
together. In fact, Stalin himself had 
given the “go” sign on this cooperative 
enterprise. However, under orders, the 
Red army gave no aid to their allies. 
British and American airmen flew sup- 
plies to the beleaguered Polish forces, 
but this aid was not enough. General 
Bor held out for a month and a half 
against heavy odds and 100,000 Polish 
citizens were killed before he had to sur- 
render, Meanwhile, the Red army ap- 
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peared to forget the whole affair and 
went on toward their conquest of the 
Balkan countries. In any case, the mili- 
tary-political Soviet machine got what 
it wanted; the Nazis were eventually de- 
feated and 100,000 Poles, who loved lib- 
erty, had been, as the Russians put it, 
“liquidated.” 

Knowing the position of Stalin, the 
true Polish authorities were not aston- 
ished when they were told that the Soviet 
leader had demanded some of the most 
important Polish industrial cities, the 
major Polish oil fields, 40 percent of all 
Polish territory, and 13,000,000 Polish 
citizens as his price for what he chose 
to call his “noble defense of Polish lib- 
erty.” They were, however, horrified to 
learn that the United States Government 
had acquiesced to these demands as far 
back as the Tehran Conference, and 
had confirmed its stand at Yalta. They 
were shocked beyond words that the 
United States Government had given its 
stamp of approval to the traitor-stooges 
of the Union of Polish Patriots—Lublin 
committee. 

As former Polish Ambassador to the 
United States, Jan Ciechanowski ex- 
presses that feeling of shock and horror 
in his book, Defeat in Victory: 

The empty chair of Poland at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference— 


The United Nations Conference for 
Internationai Organization— 
weighed heavily on the Assembly. There 
was something uncanny in the fact that, at 
the end of a victorious World War, by a uni- 
lateral decision approved b democratic 
America, Poland, an Allied nation, with a 
splendid record for loyalty and active con- 
tribution in the war, was prevented from 
taking her part in a gathering of nations 
allegedly held to apply the terms of justice 
and democracy to a future system of world 
security. 


The death of President Roosevelt did 
not materially alter the Polish-Soviet 
problem. Had he lived, it would have 
been impossible for him to revoke, even 
had he desired to do so, the concessions 
and commitments he had made. The 
only change his death caused was a series 
of loud Soviet claims of “secret agree- 
ments” which he was to have made with 
Stalin, agreements unknown to even the 
President’s most intimate advisers. 

According to our Constitution, any 
agreement so far-reaching in its impli- 
cations as the future existence of a 
friendly nation cannot legally be an ac- 
complished fact without having the ap- 
proval of the United States Senate. 

The refusal of the United States Senate 
to become a party to selling Poland down 
the river should have a profound effect 
on the ultimate outcome of this tragic 
situation. By refusing to do business 
with Russian stooges in Warsaw and by 
emphasizing that refusal with a resound- 
ing majority against any treaty confirm- 
ing the infamous bargains of Teheran 
and Yalta, the Senate can, it is hoped, 
stalemate the final Soviet effort to ab- 
sorb Poland. Should that refusal be in 
the nature of a stern rebuke to the ag- 
gressor tactics of the Soviet Union which 
could, in no way, be interpreted as ap- 
peasement, the Soviets might yet feel 
that it was expedient to let free Poland 
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live. Anything the other body may do 
will not erase the shameful role the 
United States officials of those days 
played in the “Allied unity at any price” 
campaign. Nevertheless it is still possible 
to avert the complete betrayal of our 
loyal friend and gallant ally. 

Should the other body take appropri- 
ate action to make national honor and 
integrity once more the salient principle 
in our dealings with other nations, then 
every American of Polish ancestry—yes, 
and every other American, regardless of 
his ancestry—could point with satisfac- 
tion to the victory over the forces of tyr- 
anny. They could say, in the words of 
Poland’s great hero, Jan Sobieski, writing 
from the battlefield of Kahlenberg, near 
Vienna, after successfully halting the 
Turkish invasion of Europe, “I came, I 
saw, God conquered.” 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, Saturday, 
May 3, marked the one hundred and 
fifty-sixth anniversary of the adoption 
of one of the greatest documents ever 
designed by civilized man. On May 3, 
1791, the Polish Constitution became the 
first written democratic constitution to 
be put into effect by a European nation. 
Every one of the 3,000,000 Americans 
born in Poland, or whose parents were 
born there, may well be proud of his 
great heritage. All America salutes 
them and the brave people living in Po- 
land today. All America gives humble 
thanks to the millions who lost their lives 
in the last struggle for freedom. All 
America must determine that never 
again shall Poland be called upon to give 
her life blood to save mankind from his 
own folly. 

The significance of the great Polish 
constitution is magnified when it is com- 
pared with the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which had come into 
being less than 3 years earlier. The 
founders of this Nation faced a less com- 
plex task. The Nation was young. Ev- 
erything about it was new. There were 
no ancient customs or traditions to break 
down. Most of the people who had set- 
tied here came because they were dissat- 
isfied with society as it was organized in 
the older states of Europe. The domina- 
tion of the aristocracy had not yet be- 
come strong and powerful as it had 
through centuries of ruthless exploita- 
tion of the people of the older nations. 
The very nature of pioneer life brought 
men closer together, made them more 
dependent upon one another; hence 
more willing to work together and recog- 
nize their common rights and equality 
before God and man. 

The problems which faced the freedom- 
loving people of Poland were, by com- 
parison, almost insurmountable. The 
Polish nation has existed, in one form or 
another, for a thousand years. Poland 
had been the mightiest nation of Eastern 
Europe, and great wealth and power had 
been amassed by a relatively small group. 
An old culture with its natural resistance 
to change proved a mixed blessing in the 
Polish struggle for freedom. Before a 
democratic constitution could be enacted 
the nobility was obliged to give up the 
very means by which it kept itself in 
power. But the indomitable will of the 
people of Poland could not be broken, 
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and almost miraculously, by peaceful 
means, the Polish people gave to the 
world their articles of faith in free men. 

These mutual struggles to establish 

freedom and maintain democratic gov- 
ernment have brought Poland and the 
United States closer together. So, too, 
have the people who made their way to 
the United States to ally themselves with 
men and women from other parts of the 
world in their struggle to build our own 
Republic. Two hundred and one years 
ago, Thaddeus Kosciusko was born. He 
left his native Poland, came to the 
United States, and inspired the young, 
untrained military men of the colonies. 
He gave unstintingly of his energies, 
time, and thought to the cause of Polish 
freedom. His stature is further shown 
by his proposal, which we are still try- 
ing to implement—a working interna- 
tional organization to guarantee peace 
and freedom to all mankind. 
Poland has won her high place in the 
hearts of Americans by other, in addi- 
tion to political, accomplishments. Her 
culture has reached the highest levels. 
She has produced such men as Coper- 
nicus, Chopin, Conrad, Paderewski, and 
Rubinstein, to name but a few. Her 
great poet, Mickiewicz, once wrote of 
Poland as suffering for the salvation of 
the world, being crucified repeatedly to 
redeem the sins of all nations that they 
might be worthy of freedom. Poland 
gave to the world one of the truly great 
women of all time, who lived a spartan 
life for years, that others might not die— 
the beloved Madame Curie. Poland was 
the first European government to estab- 
lish what the United States has yet to 
achieve, a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The most recent experience which has 
strengthened the bonds between our two 
nations has been the common struggle 
against the demoniacal forces of Nazi 
Germany. In 1939, when Poland refused 
to submit to the invaders, she was once 
more crucified. We in this country can 
never know the horror, the suffering, or 
the true strength of the people of that 
courageous nation. It is impossible even 
to imagine how we would sustain the loss 
of one-fifth of our population, a. Poland 
has done. The hideous cruelty of the 
enemy could not be satisfied by the kill- 
ing of millions. The appalling tortures 
inflicted upon Polish men, women, and 
children, within and without Poland it- 
self, are such as to shame the race of 
man for centuries to come. 

Today Poland is striving mightily to 
keep body and soul together that she 
may gain strength to build a new nation 
out of the ruins left by war. Today, more 
than ever, she needs our aid, physically 
and spiritually. God grant that the 
United States will repay the debt of 
gratitude we owe the indomitable people 
of Poland. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I had a 
special order for today, but in view of 
the circumstances I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. HINSHAW, for 5 
days, on account of official business. 


THE LATE HONORABLE CHARLES L. 
GERLACH 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
'TIEBBOTT]. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker. it is 
with deep regret and profound sorrow 
that I announce the death of our col- 
league the able Representative from the 
Eighth District of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Honorable CHARLES L. GERLACH, 
who passed away early this morning. 

For the past 9 years it was my pleasure 
to know CHARLIE GERLACH very well. He 
was a self-made man. He was a hard 
worker and devoted his time to repre- 
senting his constituents according to 
their wishes. He had faith in those 
whom he represented. They had faith 
in him. He was always conscious of his 
responsibilities as a Member of Congress. 
Every available week end he would drive 
to his home in Allentown, Pa., to thor- 
oughly acquaint himself with what his 
constituents wanted in the way of na- 
tional legislation. CHARLIE GERLACH was 
an able member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

He was my loyal friend, always faith- 


ful to his trust and to his associates. His_ 


reward is found in the satisfaction that 
he performed his duties well. 

Through the death of our colleague and 
friend, a good and upright man has 
passed into the great beyond. We are 
going to miss him very much. 

To Mrs. Gerlach, a grand character, 
we extend our sincere sympathy in the 
loss of a devoted husband. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, on the 
3d day of January 1939, 104 new Mem- 
bers of Congress rose and took the oath 
of allegiance to the Constitution of the 
United States. Among that number was 
CHARLES L. GERLACH. Of the number of 
men who rose that day in that new group, 
exactly one-half, or 52, are no longer 
Members of this body, and of that num- 
ber of 104, 18 have passed to the great 
beyond. Of our own Pennsylvania dele- 
gation of 34 Members who rose that day, 
23 are no longer Members, and 9 have 
answered the last summons. 

I briefly recite these facts at the mo- 
ment to impress upon us all not only the 
brevity of our sojourn here in the Con- 
gress of the United States but also the 
shortness of our lives. 

CHARLES L. GERLACH was a typical 
Pennsylvania Dutchman. He was born 
in Bethlehem, Pa. Into that community 
back in the year 1745 there came the 
Moravians, seeking religious freedom. 
He was a member of that church and a 
consistent and loyal Christian. Out of 
that church went the missionaries to the 
Indians, who traveled through western 
Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES L. GERLACH later moved from 
Bethlehem to Allentown, named in honor 
of William Allen in 1762, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Pennsylvania. In the town of 
Bethlehem in which he was born and 
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reared there stands an old German 
church where the Liberty Bell was hid- 
den during the time that the British 
occupied Philadelphia. So the boy was 
steeped in stories of patriotism, and 
probably no more loyal, genuine, and 
true American has ever appeared in these 
Halls than was CHARLES L. GERLACH. 

Before coming to Congress he had been 
a successful man in private business. 
Starting as a poor boy he built a business 
that brought him substantial returns, 
and he looked upon his service here in 
Congress as one to his fellowman. As 
our secretary and colleague, Mr. TIBBOTT, 
has said, he felt a duty to report quickly 
to his people. I never knew a man who 
felt he must give first-hand information 
to his constituents as did Mr. GERLACH. 
He was faithful to every trust. 

Our Pennsylvania Republican delega- 
tion holds numerous meetings, an aver- 
age of one every 2 weeks. He was al- 
Ways present and he offered his advice 
and his counsel. It was always good, 
and in turn he had an open mind and 
the recipient of all that which came from 
the collective will and judgment of our 
delegation. He cooperated fully. 

Our State has lost a strong and sub- 
stantial man. His community has lost 
a leader, and here in the halls of Con- 
gress we have lost a man whose first duty, 
as he saw it, was to his country and his 
fellowman. He was a Christian gentle- 
man, and I know that as he looks down 
through the gates of heaven this morn- 
ing, CHARLIE L. GERLACH looks down in 
the hope that we who survive will carry 
on as he himself tried to do to build a 
better America. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
mon with all the members of my com- 
mittee I am deeply sorrowful over the 
sad news of the death of our colleague, 
Mr. GERLACH. He came to me when this 
last sickness took him and I advised him 
very strongly to go at once to his home 
where he would receive proper care. He 
has now gone to that eternal home in 
which we all hope some day to find a 
place. 

I admired and trusted Mr. GERLACH 
because he represented in his person 
and exemplified in his conduct a funda- 
mental faith in the divine realities. He 
belonged to the Moravians, who have 
made a unique contribution to the 
spiritual resources of this great Nation 
of ours. Simple, genuine, kindly, he 
played his part as a good American and 
a true Christian gentleman. 

Our committee in common with the 
Members of the House are deeply af- 
fected by this sudden loss, and we extend 
to his beloved wife and to his friends and 
constituents our sincere sympathy at this 
time. 

A good man is a great asset to any 
nation. At this time we are more in 
need of men of Mr. GERLAcH'Ss quality 
and character and outlook and founda- 
tion and faith than we have ever been. 
His passing is a great loss, but we must 
accept it as one of the inevitables of our 
common life, 
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Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
tHe gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. This morning as I was 
driving down to the Capitol I noticed the 
flag was at half-mast a feeling of sad- 
ness came over me. That signal always 
means the loss of a colleague and a 
friend. When I reached my office and 
learned that the significance of the flag 
at half-mast applied to my old and dear 
friend, CHARLIE GERLACH, my sadness in- 
creased immeasurably. A deep feeling 
of personal loss came over me. 

As several of my colleagues have point- 
ed out, Charlie was one of a group of us 
who came down here together to repre- 
sent the great State of Pennsylvania. 
We took the oath of office on January 3, 
1939. During the past 8 years, going on 
9, each of us has had an opportunity to 
know each other better and better and 
to appreciate the sterling qualities which 
repose in each of us respectively to a 
greater or lesser degree. As other mem- 
bers joined our delegation it did not take 
them long to love and admire our de- 
parted friend, as all of us had done. 

Charlie was an outstanding character. 
He was patriotic, he was loyal, he was 
loyal to his friends, he was loyal to his 
convictions, and above all, he was loyal 
to the ideals of America. This Nation 
and this House have suffered a real loss, 
as have the relatives and friends at 
home, in his town, and in his congres- 
sional district. 

All of us have many strictly personal 
contacts with our associates here on Cap- 
itol Hill. There was one way in which I 
knew Charlie better and more intimate- 
ly than most of the Members. Many 
times we have driven back from Wash- 
ington to Harrisburg together. The 
route to Allentown lies through Rock- 
ville, Frederick, Gettysburg, and on to 
Harrisburg, and then down through the 
Lebanon Valley to Allentown. Many 
times Charlie has invited me to ride back 
with him. During those 3-hour rides we 
had great opportunity to discuss our re- 
spective outlooks on life, the problems, 
domestic and foreign, down here, and 
everything that was occurring. It was a 
great privilege to know what a really sin- 
cere, able man he was. His advice and 
his analyses were a great help. These 
were pleasant interludes, but they were 
instructive and valuable as well. 

I have no doubt whatever that the 
work which Charlie did driving back to 
Allentown, having office hours and inter- 
viewing his constituents all day had a 
great deal to do with his final break- 
down. No one could stand up under the 
strain which he undertook. 

Mr. Speaker, to give you one little in- 
stance: He invited me to drive back with 
him. I asked him, “When and where 
shal! I meet you?” He said, “At 4:30 
a.m. Monday morning at the Penn Har- 
ris Hotel, in Harrisburg.” I said, “If you 
expect to meet me at the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, at 4:30 a. m., you must 
be leaving Allentown at 2:30.” He said, 
“Yes; but I have business to take care of 
for my constituents in Allentown and I 
have business to take care of for them at 
Washington the first thing Monday 
morning. So I must keep to this sched- 
ule.” I met him at 4:30. On the way 
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down he confided that such trips were 
regular events rather than unusual. The 
same attention to duty marked his work 
in Washington, in committee and on the 
floor, in delegation meetings, and else- 
where. Others have stressed that. 

That gives.a picture of Charlie’s char- 
acter. I think that illustration proves his 
devotion, integrity, perseverance, and 


loyalty. It also shows how he served his ` 


people in the district and his Nation. It 
will not be easy to replace CHARLIE GER- 
tach. He was able, simple, loyal, and 
sincere. He was a man. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the shadows of one of the oldest churches 
in America was born just a little over 
50 years ago a man who learned what 
America was, what it meant and what 
it stood for. Through the stories that 
came down from the beginning of that 
community, this man understood how 
this great Nation was hewn from the vir- 
gin forest and was typical of the fine 
type of people who resided and reside 
in that little Moravian community. He 
was working conscientiously, he was sin- 
cere and passionately devoted to the 
principles upon which this great Repub- 
lic was founded. 

I have known for a long while that he 
was not going to be able to continue to 
perform all of the services that he en- 
deavored to carry out to the best of his 
ability which in his judgment were best 
for the people he had the honor of rep- 
resenting. No man could tax himself 
as did CHARLIE GERLACH and continue for 
any great period of time. 

During the hard, trying years through 
which we have just passed he was lit- 
erally on the road continuously. Time 
meant nothing to him. His health was 
of secondary importance. He always 
had in mind the desire to do that which 
in his judgment was best for the preser- 
vation of those ideals and ideas that 
he learned as a boy and understood as 
well as anyone. 

Our community has lost a fine man, 
The people have lost a devoted servant, 
America has lost a real American. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den and untimely death of Congressman 
GERLACH at the very moment when we 
all were encouraged by reports of his 
confidence and early convalescence, be- 
speaks a loss which defies the successful 
use of words to measure. It is the loss 
to the Republic of an effective statesman. 
It is the loss to Congress and the State 
of Pennsylvania of an able and skillful 
legislator. It is the loss to his associates 
of a great and precious friend. 

My heart is heavy, for I have lost a 
cherished friend who has been one of 
my closest legislative associates. A most 
sincere comrade, a stalwart and sterling 
public servant has been called to his 
fathers. 

In his totally unassuming way, Con- 
gressman GERLACH exerted major influ- 
ence, and always constructive influence 
in the legislative history of his time; a 
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period which will leave an indelible and 
vivid mark upon the story and statutes 
of his beloved country. 

Behind a vigorous personality, there 
was an unfailing kindliness and courtesy, 
which breathed strength astuteness, and 
an iron will. Common sense was ever 
his prime counselor, as the Constitution 
and the laws were his unfailing lamps. 
His party’s faith was reflected when it 
enthusiastically named him for five suc- 
cessive terms in Congress. His integrity, 
his vision, his talents, and his honor were 
worthy of any man. 

Through a perilous and perplexing 
decade, CHARLIE GERLACH helped to 
guide the Republican Party as one of its 
most vigorous and competent leaders. 

He was true to the finest instincts of a 
deeply conscientious public servant, and 
the best traditions of the constitutional 
Republic which he loved so much and 
served so long and so well. 

He was never touched by the pomp of 
power. He was never lured from the 
realties of human fellowship. His pop- 
ularity among his constituents was 
matched only by their granite confidence 
in him. One of his greatest loves was to 
be at his home, surrounded by his 
friends; and, this he did at every moment 
when his duties permitted him to leave 
the Capitol where he so well and ably 
represented their interests. 

Little did any among us remotely 
sense that we were looking upon our 
living friend for the last time when he, 
but a short time past, still strode vigor- 
ously from the House, never to return. 
But he has never for an instant left our 
hearts nor was deserted by our anxieties. 
“What’s the news from Charlie?” was 
the constant, intimate, daily question 
upon all our lips, eloquently testifying 
to the bond that bound him to his fel- 
low men. Life affords few greater tri- 
umphs. 

We follow him in stricken grief, but 
with gladness that we could have known 
such an honest and frank friend; one 
whose loyalty never swerved under the 
most trying circumstances. 

Our country has lost a faithful and ef- 
fective leader. Pennsylvania has lost an 
outstanding citizen and public servant. 
I humbly add that I lost a cherished col- 
league and comrade. Farewell, my 
friend. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
world there are people whom one might 
call prima facie people. One becomes 
conscious of their goodness the moment 
you are near them, and that appraisal 
never changes in life. 

To me CHARLIE GERLACH was one of 
those prima facie people. In the visits 
that I made co his district I saw there a 
tender affection and an esteem on the 
part of young and old that touched me 
deeply, and I thought there is truly one 
of God’s noblemen. He was that sort of 
person who was always at his station 
in life. - 

He was that type of person who is 
in his place in church on Sunday. He 
was that sort of person who is at his 
station in the lodge hall whether anyone 
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else is there or not. He was that sort 
of person who has his place and his sta- 
tion, and is at his station in a public 
body at all times. They are the kind 
who do not seek vain glory. There is 
no ostentation about them. They are 
the self-effacing people, they are the 
jewels of the world, whom the scripture 
denominates the hewers of wood and the 
drawers of water, who are the real forces 
for human progress. 

If I were to describe CHARLIE GERLACH 
in a sentence, I think I would borrow 
the Biblical description of that old man 
Simeon. You may recall that the Lord 
promised Simeon that he should not die 
until he had looked on the Christ Child. 
When the first ceremony came in the 
temple; here was this old man with a 
long beard, Simeon, to have consum- 
mated that devout wish and the promise 
of the Lord. If all of Scripture had been 
devoted to a description of Simeon, it 
could have done no better than the one 
sentence that we have of the man. The 
Scripture says, “He was a good man.” 

CHARLIE GERLACH was a good man. 
There is no richer adjective in the whole 
English language than that word “good.” 
CHARLIE GERLACH was good in his heart 
because there was a richness of fellow- 
ship there. He was good in his mind be- 
cause he was so steadfast and so forth- 
right. He was good in his hope because 
it was touched by the rich color of op- 
timism for the future of his country. He 
was good in his vision because he saw a 
greater glory and a nobler destiny for 
this our common country. 

In truth, we have lost a friend. Let us 
not mourn that he is gone. Let us re- 
joice that he was here, that he lived. We 
do not remember the death days of peo- 
ple. We remember the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the birthday of George 
Washington and the birthday of the Man 
of Galilee, because that is when human 
service began. So rejoice this day that he 
has been elected to a larger constituency, 
and let there be rejoicing in our hearts 
that he lived, that he moved among us, 
that he had his being here and made such 
a fruitful contribution to the cause of this 
our common Republic. f 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin], 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn of the passing of my 
colleague and very dear friend, CHARLES 
L. GERLACH. It is a great loss to our 
Pennsylvania delegation and to our 
State, and to those of us who have been 
close to him and known him well and 
had shared his friendship. His death 
carried with it a sense of deep and per- 
sonal loss. 

CHARLES GERLACH was a man who loved 
his country and his native State, and 
served them well. He was devoted to the 
interest of the people he represented and 
was sincerely and profoundly patriotic. 

By his work, he contributed much to 
the spiritual, civic and social building of 
his community, State and Nation. His 
work, in the House of Representatives, 
since he was first elected to the Seventy- 
sixth Congress was constructive and use- 
ful, and his ability and resourcefulness, 
respected and admired, 
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His faith in the principles of liberty 
and a free Government, was not the out- 
come of any vigorous enthusiasm, but 
the deep-rooted growth of long years. 

His ambition was to preserve the prin- 
ciples and ideals of our great Nation and 
to hand on to posterity and the genera- 
tion of tomorrow a greater America than 
was handed to him. In all things it can 
be said, he was an American. 

He will be greatly missed, and it is with 
a feeling of deep sadness that we record 
his passing. 

Mr. TIBLOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama IMr. 
JARMAN], a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. . 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, while it 
was not my privilege to know CHARLIE 
GERLACH nearly as well or nearly so long 
as some of his colleagues from Pennsyl- 
vania, it was my great pleasure to know 
him perhaps better than the majority of 
other Members of the House, particularly 
on our side of the aisle. I say to those 
who did not enjoy the privilege of so 
knowing him that they missed much, 
the silver cloud in the lining being that 
their bereavement cannot be as great as 
that of those who did so know him, be- 
cause to know CHARLIE GERLACH in that 
way was to love him. It was my privi- 
lege to serve on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs with him for some 6 years 
and to have gone with him on an offi- 
cial inspection trip for that committee. 
As many of you know, we really learn 
to know each other on such trips. 

I am very confident the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and other Members of the House 
join me in saying to you Pennsylvania 
gentlemen that we thoroughly share your 
grief over the loss of this fine, good man, 
excellent citizen, and able Member of 
this House. I would join you, too, both 
personally and for them, if I’ may fur- 
ther speak for those I have mentioned, 
in expressing to Charlie’s bereaved ones 
our great regret and our deep heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
storm of life another sturdy oak has 
fallen. I was one of those who stood 
here in that great class referred to, I be- 
lieve, in 1939 when Congressman GER- 
Lach came to this House. We took our 
oaths together. From that time on I 
knew him quite intimately. One had 
to get close to him to recognize his true 
worth. He lived in the same hotel I live 
in and it was unusual to meet him on a 
Friday evening checking out as late as 
10 o’clock. I would say, “Charlie, are 
you going out?” He would say, “No; I 
am going home. There are many peo- 
ple who want to see me tomorrow.” 
I told him many times that the burden 
he was taking upon himself was too great. 
I do not live far from my district and 
I do that, too, sometimes. Just this last 
week end, after spending all day in my 
office, at 11:30 p. m., when I thought I 
was going to bed, the telephone rang and 
a school teacher who lived 4 miles away 
called and wanted to come to see me in 
my home. I saw him and spent half 
an hour with him. That is what Charlie 
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was up against every week end. He 
would drive 200 miles late at night. He 
would be on the go all day Sunday and 
then would be back here early Monday 
morning. He certainly rendered de- 
voted service to his constituents and to 
his country. He was a kindly man. He 
was an honest gentleman. His word was 
always his bond. We always knew where 
Charlie stood on legislative matters. His 
feet were on the ground. He believed 
in America. He loved freedom. He 
wanted the country to be strong and 
sound and its people to be free. He hated 
regimentation and controls. He worked 
hard. I will always remember when we 
held our monthly delegation meetings 
there was one thing he always wanted 
us to enjoy with him, and we did, and 
that was home-fried potatoes. He was 
a simple liver. He worked hard. He de- 
served all he got. He served his people 
well. His community has suffered a tre- 
mendous loss. I have lost a friend. 
Those are the kinds of friendships we 
cherish through a lifetime. The com- 
munity may have difficulty in putting a 
man back here who will just fit into his 
shoes. I know his people. I represent a 
similar people. Those solid, stanch 
Pennsylvania Dutch demand certain 
things, and he was one of the men who 
delivered those things, believing that 
whatever he did he was doing for the 
best interest not only of his constituency 
to whom he was answerable but to this 
great country of ours, he wanted to see 
the people happy and he wanted to see 
our country a mighty power in the world. 
He labored to that end. 

The Nation has lost a strong man. A 
mighty oak has fallen. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RICH]. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we are go- 
ing down the Valley one by one, with 
our faces toward the setting sun. 

This morning when the 7 o’clock news 
came over the radio that our colleague, 
CHARLES L, GERLACH, had gone to his re- 
ward, I said to my wife, “Another one 
of our substantial Members of Congress 
has gone on to heaven.” While we re- 
alize that he has left our midst, he will 
be with us in his thoughts. He will 
be with us as time goes on, because we 
knew him as a colleague who had a mind 
of his own, who wanted to do the thing 
that he thought was best, first for his 
country and then for his constituents 
whom he represented. He did not 
always agree with me and I did not 
always agree with him, but one thing is 
sure, we always tried to do that which 
we believed in our own minds and hearts 
was the best thing. I honor him so 
greatly for that. He thought for him- 
self, and he acted for his constituents’ 
best interest as he saw it. 

I, too, drove back to Harrisburg with 
him. He talked about the people he 
was going to see next dar and how many 
visitations he would have. I said the 
same thing that some of my other col- 
leagues did of CHARLIE GERLACH. I said, 
“Charlie, you just can’t stand this ter- 
rible pace that you are setting for your- 
self. Some day you will wear out by 
doing it.” Charlie thought he should 
give to his constituents every ounce of 
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energy that he had, in trying to fulfill 
the duties that were incumbent upon 
him as a Member of Congress. He served 
them and he served them well. 

Some day, too, I hope that when my 
day comes that I will meet CHARLIE 
GERLACH around the Great White Throne 
and we will then discuss the questions 
we have had here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I realize we have lost a friend, a real 
true friend, in losing CHARLIE GERLACH 
from this body. It is going to be up to 
someone else to serve the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania. 
Whomsoever the people elect there, we 
will welcome to the Halls of Congress. 
He will have to serve well and faithfully 
if he can take CHARLES GERLACH’s place 
in the hearts and minds of his constitu- 
ents. 

As was said here a few moments ago, 
it will require a good man to fill the 
shoes CHARLIE GERLACH has left empty. 
We have lost a real friend, his constitu- 
ents have lost a faithful servant as a 
Member of Congress, and this Nation 
has lost a great legislator. 

Our world will have been much bet- 
ter off for his having lived among us 
even if his life has been terminated by 
the hand of death. 

We will all be better off for having 
known CHARLEs GERLACH. 

“Farewell, my brother, farewell.” 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we newer 
Members of the Pennsylvania delegation 
liked CHARLES GERLACH and got to know 
him as a real friend. I think we new 
ones liked his sparkling good humor and 
his chuckling laugh, and liked him also 
because he was always pleasant, cordial, 
willing to give advice and be helpful. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House and one of 
CHARLIE's juniors on the committee, I 
liked him because he was interested in 
the whole world as well as his own dis- 
trict. We have too few men like CHARLIE 
GERLACH. We newer members of the 
committee could look up to him. I want 
to emphasize that we in Pennsylvania 
and the Nation at large, as well as in his 
own district, have lost a good friend. 

I think it is a fine gesture in this House 
today to stop, to pause, when one of our 
number passes away, and say he was a 
good friend and fine fellow. 

Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
come before the House this morning as 
one of the new Members of Congress, 
one of the men who did not know Mr. 
GERLACH extraordinarily well. During 
the years while he was in Congress we 
newer Members were on other duties. 
At the same time, as we came down here 
it was necessary that we quickly get the 
measure of the men who were in Con- 
gress, and I believe we newer Members 
quickly got the measure of Mr. GERLACH. 
We have received the idea that he was 
a person who well represented his dis- 
trict, that he was a person who faith- 
fully carried out not only the known 
wishes of his constituents but actually 
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the unspoken desires of those whom he 
represented. He represented them not 
only in those things that they did indi- 
cate to him were necessary but also in 
the greater ideas back of the actual words 
that they spoke, ideas that were for the 
preservation of the country and for the 
continuance of the type of life which he 
exemplified. I think that he was, if I 
may put it in a few words, an exemplifi- 
cation of the carrying out of the phi- 
losophy of our founding fathers: equal 
opportunity for all, special privilege for 
none. 

May I add one more word following 
the line the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen] brought out. Walter Pater, 
long ago, told the story about Michel- 
angelo who when painting the Apostles 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
painted them in plain raiment. The 
Pope coming in downstairs below the 
scaffold, called up to him something to 
the effect: “You have not painted these 
Apostles very well, because there is no 
gold about them.” 

Michelangelo called down to the Pope: 
“These are simple people; they have no 
gold on their garments.” It seems to me 
that well exemplifies the sterling worth 
of CHARLIE GERLACH. He, too, was a sim- 
ple man who carried no gold on his gar- 
ments. But he did carry the affairs of 
his people in his heart; and he carried 
more than that, he carried the real de- 
sire to be of service to his friends. Both 
Pennsylvania and the Nation have lost a 
splendid public servant, a simple man, 
an apostle of the people. 

Mr. TIBBOTIT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of my close personal friend, Rep- 
resentative CHARLES L. GERLACH, of 
Pennsylvania, is a source of profound 
sorrow, and I tender sincere expressions 
of deepest sympathy to his beloved wife 
in her bereavement. 

CHARLIE, as he was affectionately 
called by all of us, was a genial and 
noble soul, whose ability to make and 
hold friends was one of his admirable 
traits of character. We became mem- 
bers of the 76 Club as we both were 
elected to our first term in Congress in 
1938. Our close association in the years 
that followed are replete with -fond 
memories and I am proud of the fact 
that I had the pleasure of cultivating the 
friendship of such a lovable personality. 

While it was common knowledge that 
his health was impaired, many of us 
were heartened by recent reports that 
his condition had improved. Thus, the 
announcement of his death was a dis- 
tinct shock, especially to the Members 
of the delegation from Pennsylvania, 
among whom he was universally loved 
and respected. He was held in similar 
esteem by those on the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of which he was a 
valued member. 

The people of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania have lost 
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a tireless Representative in the passing 
of CHARLIE GERLACH. Despite ill health, 
his primary consideration was the serv- 
ice he felt should be rendered to the 
people he represented. That he gave a 
good account of his stewardship is evi- 
denced by the fact that he was reelected 
to the Seventy-seventh Congress, and to 
succeeding Congresses, solely on his rec- 
ord of loyalty and service. We shall miss 
the kindly greeting of our departed col- 
league and friend; yet, in his death we 
are reminded that time is fleeting and 
that the angel of death may soon point 
his finger at anyone of us; so uncertain 
is life in this vale of tears. 

The active and useful life of CHARLIE 
GertacH is an incentive to all of us to 
strive to emulate the many virtues he 
possessed, which earned him the title of 
one of God’s noblemen and enshrined 
him in our hearts forever. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all sad at heart this morning because of 
the passing of our friend and colleague, 
the distinguished Representative from 
Pennsylvania, CHARLES L. GERLACH. 

Mr. Gertacu served his district, his 
Nation, and his State well; a man of un- 
questioned integrity and fidelity to his 
country made his service in the Congress 
especially valuable in these days of con- 
flicting emotions and difficult problems. 
He was a businessman and always ad- 
vocated the application to government 
of the same common-sense business prin- 
ciples used in his own vocation. He was 
courageous, fearless, and was always in- 
terested in the little men in business. He 
was proud of his district and his con- 
stituency, and in his going the Members 
of Congress have lost a personal friend 
and the Nation has lost a conscientious, 
worth-while Member of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, it is too bad that we can- 
not say the nice things and scatter the 
flowers before the funeral. How happy 
and how proud CHARLES GERLACH would 
be if he could have been among us at this 
hour and heard the splendid eulogies on 
the part of those who knew him best and 
liked him most. 

I join in the =xpressions of those pre- 
ceding me. There is little that can be 
added. His wife and family especially 
have our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the new Members of 
this House and of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation, it was not my privilege to have 
the opportunity to come to know CHARLES 
GertacH well. His allotted span here, 
since my own arrival, was too brief to 
permit that. I regret it, for from my 
short acquaintance with him, I know 
that I should have found, in greater 
measure, the qualities I was beginning to 
discover. 

All who knew him found him a man 
of great kindness and friendliness, simple, 
and generous, profoundly conscious of 
his obligation and responsibilities as a 
Member of this body, not only to his own 
constituents, but to all the people of this 
country of ours, and untiring in his ef- 
forts to discharge those duties to the 
very best of his capacity. In these exact- 
ing and trying times such men are sorely 
needed. His passing leaves a void that 
will not easily be filled. 
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Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 206), which I send 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. 
CHARLES L, GERLACH, a Representative from 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That a committee of four Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appoin 
to attend the funeral. - 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent 
funds of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the de- 
ceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair may say 
that he will name the members of the 
committee later and their names will be 
included in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER appointed the follow- 
ing Members of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to attend the funeral of Repre- 
sentative GERLACH: Messrs. RICHARD M. 
SIMPSON, Ivor D. FENTON, Harve TIBBOTT, 
AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the balance of the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect, the House do now adjourn. 


Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 52 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 6, 1947, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


647. A letter from the President, United 
States Civil Service Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of a proposed bill to transfer the 
Panama Railroad pension fund to the civil- 
service retirement and disability fund; to 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

648. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1945, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a review of 
reports on Racine Harbor, Wis., requested by 
a resolution of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, adopted 
on April 28, 1942; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STEFAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.3311. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, and the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept, 
No. 336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. R. 3311. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State; Justice, and Com- 
merce, and the judiciary for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948. and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R.3312. A bill to repeal that part of sec- 
tion 3 of the act of June 24, 1926 (44 Stat. 
767), as amended, relating to the percentage, 
in time of peace, of enlisted personnel em- 
ployed in aviation tactical units of the Navy 
and Marine Corps, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R.3313. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the training of 
officers for the naval service, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 13, 1946; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3314. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3315. A bill to authorize conversions 
of certain naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R.3316. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, religion, 
color, national origin, or ancestry; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. COLE of Kansas: 

H.R. 3317. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R.3318. A bill to repeal the tax on 
transportation of persons; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr FENTON: 

H. R 3319. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam in 
the Susquehanna River; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 3320. A bill to permit the Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency to 
sell war nousing project Tonomy Hill (RI- 
37013) to the city of Newport or to the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newport, 
R. I.: to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R. 3321. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Brainerd War Dead National 
Monument; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. ; 

By Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma: 

H. R. 3322. A bill to facilitate rights-of-way 
through restricted Osage Indian land, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

H. R. 3323 A bill to enable the Osage Tribal 
Council to determine the bonus value of 
tracts offered for lease for oil, gas, and other 
mining purposes, Osage Mineral Reservation, 
Okla.; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3324. A bill to provide for the leasing 
of the lands and real estate of members of 
the Osage Tribe of Indians in Oklahoma who 
do not have certificates of competency, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 3325. A bill to enable Osage Indians 
who served in World War II to obtain loans 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. m 

H. R. 3326. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of certificates of competency to certain 
members of the Osage Indian Tribe in Okla- 
homa, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3327. A bill to prevent the imposition 
of restrictions against alienation of certain 
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classes of personal property acquired from the 

restricted funds of members of the Osage In- 

dian Tribe in Oklahoma, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution designating 
the first Sunday in August of each year as 
National Purple Heart Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Illinois, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to permit the use 
of at least six live decoys in the central 
migratory States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact laws to continue the hot-lunch pro- 
gram for school children; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Missouri, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that H. R. 1759 or any other suitable legis- 
lation be now enacted permitting equal divi- 
sion of income between husband and wife 
for income-tax pur s by the citizens and 
residents of all the States of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing certain pen- 
sions for veterans of World War I and World 
War II; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for the Mississippi flood 
control in Aitkin County; to the Committee 
on Public Works. ; 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to speed action in appropriating funds for 
the improvement of Red Lake River and trib- 
utaries in Clearwater, Red Lake, and Penning- 
ton Counties, Minn.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for forest conservation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to consider favorably both the advisability 
and equity of refunding 50 percent of the 
income taxes paid directly to the Federal 
Government by Alaskan taxpayers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
that negotiations be entered into with the 
Canadian Government for the exchange, sale, 
lease, or transfer of so much of the territory 
lying in British Columbia and the Yukon 
Territory as may be necessary in order that 
the whole road from Haines, Alaska, to con- 
nect with the Alaska Highway at a place 
called Dezadeash to Yukon Territory, Canada, 
for its entire length might be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
for repeal of existing laws whereby whites 
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are restricted from owning reindeer in the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. ANGELL introduced a bill (H. R. 3328) 
for she relief of Mr. and Mrs. Russell Coulter, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


433. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 250 vet- 
erans of World War II, residents of the Twen- 
ty-fifth District of Pennsylvania, urging cash 
payment of terminal-leave bonds, increased 
subsistence payments, and to lift the on-the- 
job wage ceilings; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

434. By Mr. KEATING: Petition of residents 
of Rochester, N. Y., urging passage of S. 265; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

435. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
amending the Federal income-tax law so as 
to exempt the retirement allowances of all 
persons who are or may be retired under the 
various retirement systems; to the Commit- 
tee or Ways and Means. 

436. Also, petition of Roe L. Morris, of Jack- 
son, Mich., and others, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to the 
conduct of an impartial investigation of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. behavior 
in the 11-month-old strike; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

437. Also, petition of the city of Chelsea, 
Mass., petitioning consideration of their res- 
olution with reference to supporting the 
Wagner-Taft-Ellender housing bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

438. By Mr. SMITH of Ohio: Petition of 
William H. Emerine, of Alvada, Ohio, and 251 
other residents of that community, petition- 
ing Congress to remove sugar from all ration- 
ing; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 6, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D.. offered the following prayer: 


Forgive us, O God, that in this land so 
richly blesred by Thee, we, Thy people, 
have been wasteful. We have wasted the 
treasures of the earth, stolen the virtues 
of the soil, in failing to restore after we 
had received. But we have been waste- 
ful of ourselves. We have wasted our 
strength in enterprises not inspired of 
Thee. We have wasted our talents in 
unworthy causes, wasted our love in lov- 
ing the unlovely. We have wasted our 
money for that which satisfieth not. We 
have wasted our time in activities that 
profited nothing. Forgive us all wherein 
we have been prodigal, and, like the 
younger son, help us to come to ourselves, 
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that we may come to Thee, to be forgiven 
and restored. 
This we ask in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 


letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 6, 1947. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. JOHN W. Bricker, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Ohio, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

A. H. VANDENBERG, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BRICKER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 5, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Interior Department Appro- 
priations of the Committee on Appro- 
priations be permitted to sit and hold 
hearings the remainder of the forenoon, 
this afternoon until 2 o’clock, and there- 
after during the sessions of the Senate 
today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing letters, which were referred as 
indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
in the cases of 182 individuals whose de- 
portation has been suspended for more than 
6 months by the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service under the 
authority vested in the Attorney General, 
together with a statement of the reason for 
such suspension (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Qvuora Provisions oF SUGAR Act oF 1937 

A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 


relating to quota provisions contained in 


the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF COAST AND GEODETIC 
Survey 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to define the functions and duties 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

REPORT OF PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Director of the Wash- 

ington office of the Philippine War Damage 
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Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the first semiannual report of the United 
States Philippine War Damage Commission 
for the period ended December 31, 1946 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions. etc., were laid before the 
Senate by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore and referred as indicated: 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New Jersey; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives not to ratify any treaty or agree- 
ment with the Dominion of Canada or pass 
any legislation which may provide for the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 


“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey on February 12, 1940, passed a 
concurrent resolution memorializing the 
United States Senate not tu ratify a treaty 
with the Dominion of Canada for the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey on January 21, 1941, and on 
February 11, 1946, passed concurrent resolu- 
tions reaffirming its position in opposition 
to the proposed St. Lawrence seaway; and 

“Whereas it appears that the present Con- 
gress of the United States may be called 
upon to approve or authorize the construc- 
tion of the seaway: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey (the house of assembly concur- 
ring): 

“1. That this legislature reaffirm its posi- 
tion ‘n opposition to th- proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway because of its economic im- 
practicability. its entire lack of advantage 
as a defense measure, and its detriment to 
business in the State of New Jersey; and 

“2. Be it further resolved, That the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and particularly the Senators 
and Representatives elected from the State 
of New Jersey, be memorialized and request- 
ed to not ratify any treaty or agreement for 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway or to ap- 
prove or authorize the construction thereof; 
and 

“3. Be it further resolved, That a copy ol 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
to the Secretary of the United States Senate, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative elected from the State of 
New Jersey.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact the necessary 
laws to continue the hot-lunch program 
for schoo] children 
“Whereas the hot-lunch program inaugu- 

rated by the United States Government has 

been a very successful program and of great 
benefit to the school children of this State; 

and z 
“Whereas it assures a nutritious diet to 

the children of poor parents, many of whom 

would suffer from malnutrition if such hot- 
lunch program is not continued in coopera- 
tion with the school districts of this State: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 

first Legislature of the State of Oklahoma 

(the house of representatives concurring 

therein): 

“Section 1. That the Congress of the 

United States be, and it is hereby memorial- 

ized to enact the necessary laws, and to make 
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the necessary appropriations to continue the 
hot-lunch program for school children, 

“Src. 2. That the Secretary of this senate 
be, and he is hereby directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“Adopted by the senate the 13th day of 
March 1947, 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 29th day of April 1947.“ 

A resolution of the Senate of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

“Senate Pesolution 16 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact H. R. 2868 

transferring the horses, property, and pro- 

gram of the Remount Section of the United 

States Army to the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 

“Whereas H, R. 2868 now pending in the 
Congress of the United States has for its 
purpose the transfer of the horses, property, 
and program of the Remount Section of the 
United States Army to the United States 
Department of Agriculture; and 

“Whereas the program of the Remount 
Section of the United States Army has been 
to raise thoroughbred horses, and to. dis- 
tribute stallions throughout the country: in 
such manner and on such basis as to improve 
the quality of horses generally; and 3 

“Whereas it would be in the public interest 
for such programs to be continued through 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
rather than for the horses and the property 
of the Remount Section to be sold and the 
program discontinued: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-first 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to enact H. R. No. 2868 now pending in 
the Congress having for its purpose the 
transfer of the horses and property of the 
Remount Section of the United States Army 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and the continuance of the program 
which has resulted in improving the quality 
of horses throughout the United States. 

“Src. 2. That the secretary of the senate 
be and he is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate the Ist day of 
May 1947.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 23 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii has for many years last past en- 
acted legislation for the advancement of 
women and to increase their rights in every 
particular to be at least equal to the rights 
of men; anc 

“Whereas in furtherance of its desire that 
there shall be no discrimination against 
women because of their sex, the legislature 
believes that the women of Hawaii should be 
permitted to serve on juries; and 

“Whereas the legislature is hampered in 
this regard by reason of the antiquated pro- 
vision of the Hawaiian Organic Act: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House oj Representatives 
of the Twenty-fourth Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it hereby is, requested to so 


ee — 
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amend section 83 of the Hawail Organic Act 
as to remove the present limitation on juries 
to men; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this Concurrent 
Resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States of America, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States of 
America, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
and to the Delegate to the Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 15 


“To the President of the United States, Con- 
gress of the United States, Administrator 
of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, and the Delegate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in eighteenth session as- 
sembled, respectfully submits that: 

“Whereas an adequate supply of electric 
power is essential to the civilian economy of 
Alaska; and 

“Whereas location within the Territory of 
large military developments has created 
rapid expansion of the need for electric power 
in communities adjacent to such develop- 
ments; and 

“Whereas as a consequence of this rapid 
growth, the communities of Alaska are un- 
able, because of the numerous other demands 
upon them, to make the large capital invest- 
ments necessary to produce adequate sup- 
plies of electric power; and 

“Whereas the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has embarked on a highly com- 
mendable program to make an adequate sup- 
ply of electric power available to areas in 
Alaska where such power is needed; and 

“Whereas basic statutory authority of the 
Rural Electrification Administration limits 
the activities of that agency to participation 
with municipalities of not more than 1,500 
population; and 

“Whereas the shortage of power is particu- 
larly acute in Alaska in communities of 
larger than 1,500 population, which commu- 
nities are thus denied the benefits of partici- 
pating in Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion developments. 

“Now therefore your memorialist, the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Alaska, respect- 
fully prays that the Congress of the United 
States broaden the statutory authority of the 
Rural Electrification Administration to en- 
able it to participate with municipalities in 
Alaska irrespective of their size. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 25 


“To the President of the United States, the 
State Department, the Congress of the 
United States, and the Delegate From 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in eighteenth session as- 
sembled, respectfully submits: 

“Whereas it has been reported that Russia 
Plans expeditions into the Bering Sea for 
eatching crabs and fishing for salmon; and 

“Whereas Alaska’s fisheries must be pro- 
tected against encroachment by any foreign 
power into the Alaska zone; and 

“Whereas, the President of the United 
States has declared that the jurisdiction of 
this country extends over the entire Con- 
tinental Shelf and is no longer restricted to 
the 12-mile limit. 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, re- 
spectfully urges that Russia be warned not 
to extend such fishing expeditions into wa- 
ters under the jurisdiction of the United 
States so that the matter may be clearly 
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understood for avoidance of future trouble, 
and that the proper safeguards be main- 
tained to insure observance of the rights of 
the United States in the premises. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


Two joint memorials of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Public Lands: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 


“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States; the President 
of the Senate of the United States; the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States; Secretary of State; 
Secretary of Commerce; Secretary of 
War; Secretary of the Interior; and Hon. 
E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from 
Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature’ of the 
Territory of Alaska in regular session, most 
respectfully submits for your consideration 
a resolution received from the city council 
of Anchorage, Alaska, dated February 8, 1947, 
which reads as follows: 

“*Whereas the city of Anchorage is now 
designated by the Civil Aeronautics Board as 
a terminal point in aerial transportation be- 
tween the United Stetes and Alaska; and 

Whereas the city of Anchorage has also 
been designated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as an intermediate point in interna- 
tional and aerial transportation between the 
United States and the Orient; and 

“*Whereas the city of Anchorage, in order 
to extend its facilities to accommodate rap- 
idly increasing passenger and freight trans- 
portation by air needs additional financial 
aid; and 

“ ‘Whereas the city of Anchorage now owns 
and maintains the municipal airport known 
as Merrill Field; and 

“Whereas said municipal airport is inade- 
quate in size and facilities to accommodate 
modern air transport equipment; and 

“Whereas said airport cannot be econom- 
ically enlarged to accommodate such newer 
types of equipment; and 

“*Whereas the use of said municipal air- 
port for large aeromotive equipment has been 
made impracticable because of the construc- 
tion of Elmendorf Field at Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, within such proximity to said Mer- 
rill Field as to create a conflict in traffic 
patterns which has proven extremely haz- 
ardous to the operation of both said air- 
ports; and 

“ ‘Whereas the Federal Government, under 
provisions of the Federal Aid Airport Act of 
1946, has made Federal appropriations avail- 
able for the development of modern air 
transport facilities in local communities, 
subject to the limitation that the Federal 
Government shall not contribute more than 
75 percent of the total cost of such con- 
struction; and 

“ ‘Whereas in conjunction with the oper- 
ation at Merrill Field, the city of Anchor- 
age is presently compelled to provide a much 
larger and more adequate facilities 
at another location adjacent to such city; 
and 

“Whereas the city estimates that the cost 
of such new airport will approximate seven 
and one-half million dollars; and 

“*Whereas the city is unable to raise 25 
percent thereof by taxes, or public improve- 
ment bonds; and 

“*Whereas the city is authorized by con- 
gressional act passed June 28, 1946, to issue 
bonds for certain municipal purposes, in- 
cluding the construction of municipal air- 
ports; and 

“Whereas the city council, under the au- 
thority of said act, will expend $250,000 for 
such purposes, provided it is authorized so 
to do by city electors; and 

“Whereas urgent need exists for imme- 
diate action to develop such new and ex- 
panded airport facilities for civil and na- 
tional defense purposes; and 
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“ "Whereas the city of Anchorage does not 
have sufficient funds, either authorized or 
prospectively available, to enable it to qual- 
ify under the present financing provisions 
of the Federal Aid Airport Act of 1946; and 

“*Whereas the city deems urgently neces- 
sary the assistance of the Territorial gov- 
ernment and the Federal Government in the 
financing of such airport project: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council, for and 
on behalf of the city of Anchorage, request 
that the Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to adopt special legislation in 
favor of the Territory of Alaska authorizing 
expenditures of Federal funds for airport 
purposes in excess of the sums now available 
for expansion of the airport facilities in said 
Territory; and be it further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the- council, for and on 
behalf of the city of Anchorage, solicit the 
aid of the honorable Governor and all mem- 
bers of the Territorial legislature toward 
procuring assistance from all Federal agen- 
cies established in the Territory of Alaska 
in development of such project; and be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That the city council, at the 
next special or general election to be held in 
said city, place before the voters of said city 
a proposition calling for the expenditure of 
$250,000 to be used in the construction of 
a new municipal airport, and for the issu- 
ance of general obligation bonds of the city 
of Anchorage to finance the city’s share of 
the construction costs thereof; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the city council tmme- 
diately take such further action as it may 
deem necessary and advisable to institute 
por airport-development program for said 
city. 

“‘Passed and approved this 8th day of 
February 1947.“ 


“Senate Committee Substitute for House 
Committee Substitute for House Joint 
Memorial 34 


“To the Congress of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Whereas the Territorial government with- 
in all reasonable means is attempting to as- 
similate into its school system the great in- 
crease of children, now in need of schooling, 
without reference to race, creed, or color; 
and 

“Whereas the legislature feels it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government for 
the education of Indians or children de- 
scended from the aboriginal groups, which 
responsibility is primary or at least equal to 
that of the Territory and yet there are now 
over 2,000 children, or 26 percent, of the 
total Territorial enrollment in the Territorial 
schools who are eligible to enter the schools 
of the Alaska Native Service; and 

“Whereas it is reported that there are 1,000 
children’ who are now without school facili- 
ties in the regions of the lower Kuskokwim 
and Yukon Rivers, the Arctic slope, and other 


. remote areas; and 


“Whereas the trend of children eligible to 
enter schools maintained by the Alaska Na- 
tive Service to enter the Territorial system of 
schools is accelerating due to the inevitable 
advance of modern civilization; and 

“Whereas there is also a large increase ot 
children, by reason of the considerable in- 
crease of population due to the extensive ac- 
tivities by the Federal Government within 
the Territory of Alaska, and such increase 
of children is an added responsibility on the 
Territorial school system, all of which fully 
justifies this Territory in requesting that 
considerable financial help be given it, that 
the Territory shall be able to cope with the 
problem of maintaining present standards of 
education to say nothing about needed new 
schools; and 
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“Whereas the costs of providing education 
have increased over the years and the Office 
of Indian Affairs is paying tuition to the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton for children of Indian descent having 
one-fourth or more Indian blood, who have 
real property with limited title not subject 
to tax; and 

“Whereas the transfer of native children 
to Territorial schools is increasing year by 
year until ultimately the Territory will have 
the majority of the native children in Terri- 
torial schools. This year several communi- 
ties in Alaska whose schools are now oper- 
ated by the Alaska Native Service have asked 
that their schools be taken over by the Ter- 
ritory. The Territorial school board has re- 
jected these applications until some agree- 
ment can be reached with the Federal Gov- 
ernment concerning tuition for the native 
children; and 

“Whereas the Territorial board of educa- 
tion has made the following offer to the 
Alaska Native Service: 

“(a) To accept into the public schools na- 
tive children as individuals or schools as rap- 
idly as the Alaska Native Service desires to 
transfer them upon payment of $100 per 
year per child or equivalent daily rate. 

“(b) The average per pupil cost for Alaska 
is about $200 per child exclusive of capital 
outlays. This means that Alaska is offering 
to assume one-half the cost of native chil- 
dren, which is in essence offering to match 
Federal funds dollar for dollar, and the 
Alaska Native Service placed in its budget 
this year an item of $200,000 for payment of 
tuition to the Territory of Alaska, but the 
item was immediately stricken by the United 
States Budget Bureau. The Territory can- 
not afford to extend its school services and 
facilities to accommodate an ever-increasing 
number of children without some financial 
aid. If the plan for tuition offered by the 
Territory were adopted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it would cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a maximum of $100 per year per child, 
or about $200,000 for the native children at 
present enrolled in the Territorial schools. 
The ultimate cost to the Government would 
not exceed $850,000 per year since there are 
about 8,500 native children in the Territory 
of Alaska. The present cost to the Federal 
Government for schools in Alaska conducted 
by the Alaska Native Service is about two 
times $850,000 per year; and 

“Whereas the State o Washington has en- 
tered into a contract with the Department 
of Interior, Alaska Native Service, for the 
payment by the Federal Government for tui- 
tion for eligible Indian children, a sum not 
te exceed 60 cents per day for each day of 
school attended: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist prays 
that the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska favorably 
report to the Budget Bureau and to the Con- 
gress of the United States, the matter of ex- 
tending to Alaska the present tuition sys- 
tem being used in continental United 
States, for the payment of tuition to Terri- 
torial schools for Indian and native children 
and that the Department of the Interior 
enter into a contract with the Territory of 
Alaska allowing to the Territory the sum of 
$100 per year tuition for each eligible In- 
dian child attending Territorial schools, 
thereby assisting the Territory of Alaska in 
fostering its policy of eliminating segrega- 
tion and discrimination based on race. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 

A petition of the members of the Moultrie 
Townsend Club, No. 1, Moultrie, Ga., pray- 
ing for the enactment of the so-called Town- 
send plan to provide old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


UNIFORM MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAW 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
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priate reference a resolution adopted by 
the Twelfth District Republican Wom- 
en's Club of St. Louis, Mo., at a meeting 
held in that city, in which the club goes 
on record as asking for the passage of a 
uniform marriage and divorce law, as 
provided for in Senate bill 198, which I 
have introduced. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Twelfth District Republican Women's Club, 
Mrs. Jane Smith, president, a round-table 
discussion was held at Jength regarding bill 
S. 198, formerly known as bill S. 728. An ar- 
ticle taken from the magazine, Today’s 
Woman, was read and experiences were re- 
viewed, after which the following resolution 
was presented and adopted, to wit: 

Whereas inasmuch as untold injustice is 
inflicted on innocent persons under the ex- 
isting marriage and divorce laws, a uniform 
Federal marriage and divorce law is essen- 
tial; and 

Whereas there being ample protection un- 
da; the uniform Federal marriage and di- 
vorce law presented by Senator ARTHUR CAP- 
PER, of Kansas, known as bill S. 198: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Twelfth Congres- 
sional District Republican Women's Club, 
Mrs. Jane Smith, president, go on record as 
endorsing and supporting said bill S. 198, 
sounded off by the Senator of Kansas, the 
Honorable ARTHUR CAPPER, and urge prompt 
action in the matter. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the resolution 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee or the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 470. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Gradwell; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
155); and 

5.561. A bill for the relief of Robert C. 
Birkes; without amendment (Rept. No. 156). 


PEACETIME BALANCING OF BUDGET— 
PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT (S. REPT NO. 154) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, earlier 
in the session, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] and myself in- 
troduced a proposed constitutional 
amendment which has for its objective 
the automatic balancing of the budget 
in peacetimes. Under a special con- 
sideration, this amendment was sent to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
have considered it and have made slight 
alterations init. From the Committee on 
Appropriations, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to report the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 61) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to fiscal matters, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, and I submit a report setting forth 
the general philosophy of the amend- 
ment and its application. Under the 
understanding, at the time it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, it now should go properly to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which, 
under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, has direct charge of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. I 
should like to point out briefly the simple 
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philosophy of this proposed amendment, 
which I shall read: 

On the first day of each regular session, the 
President shall transmit to the Congress his 
estimates of the receipts of the Government 
during the ensuing fiscal year under the laws 
existing on such date, together with his 
recommendations as to the purposes for 
which such receipts shall be expended, and 
except in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of one 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the Congress shall not appropriate money 
for expenditure during such fiscal year, in- 
cluding due obligations of prior years, in 
excess of such estimated receipts, as trans- 
mitted or as modifed or revised by the Presi- 
dent, except by a vote of three-fifths of each 
House, a quorum being present, taken by yeas 
and nays on a concurrent resolution stating 
its intention so todo. In the event the Con- 
gress shall, without the passage of such con- 
current resolution by such three-fifths vote 
of each House, a quorum being present, taken 
by the yeas and nays, appropriate money in 
excess of the estimated receipts for said fiscal 
year, then the President is authorized and 
directed to reduce all appropriations made by 
the Congress, except for the payment of 
claims against the United States the justice 
of which shall have been judicially declared 
by such tribunal as may be established by 
the Congress for the investigation of claims 
against the Government, appropriations for 
servicing the public debt, appropriations for 
trust expenditures, and due obligations of 
prior years, by such uniform percentage de- 
ductions as will bring total appropriations 
within the estimated or subsequently modi- 
fied or revised receipts. 


If today that amendment were a part 
of the Constitution we would be sure 
to have a balanced budget. If the Con- 
gress appropriated more money than the 
Treasury took in, the President would 
have to make uniform percentage reduc- 
tions in all appropriations, in order to 
make the Government live within its 
means, unless the Congress adopted a 
concurrent resolution by \appropriate 
vote, stating that for some particular 
emerge icy it was not desired to live with- 
in the budget. The report sets this out 
in full. 

I now ask the able chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary if at his 
very first convenience he will be so kind 
as to interest his committee in the meas- 
ure, because I believe there is strong 
sentiment on both sides of the aisle, 
as well as in the other House, for sub- 
stantially the philosophy set forth in 
the amendment. It will insure in peace- 
time hereafter that the Government will 
live within its means unless Congress 
specifically declares its intention to ap- 
propriate during some emergency period 
greater amounts than the receipts of 
the Government would warrant. 

Mr. WILEY. I concur in what the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
has said, and immediately upon receipt 
of the measure a subcommittee will be 
appointed and we shall do all we can to 
facilitate action on the matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to say that 
having been a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Appropriations Committee 
considering the particular amendment 
to the Constitution in question, I agree 
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with the statement made by the able Sen- 
ator from Maryland, and I feel that the 
matter should receive very careful and 
speedy action so that the constitutional 
amendment can be submitted to the 
States. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 


very strongly in favor of a provision of 
this sort, since the State of Colorado has 
adopted a similar provision. The Sena- 
tor in his explanation stated that the 
President would be enabled to reduce 
other appropriations. Does the Senator 
mean, reduce appropriations which have 
been passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President, or only appropriations 
which have been passed by the Congress 
and not signed by the President? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He would be enabled 
under this measure to reduce by uniform 
percentages all appropriations except 
those which are exempted, such as the 
3 for servicing the national 
debt. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. So as to 
bring the amounts of all the appropri- 
ations within the receipts of the Gov- 
ernment, for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. President, because of the situation 
existing, there being a very important 
measure before the Senate, I shall not 
take time to read the report, but I hope 
all Senators will read it. I request unan- 
imous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recor immediately following my re- 
marks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received, and, under the order of the 

Senate of February 10, 1947, the joint 
resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The report (No. 154) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 61 

The intent of the proposed constitutional 
amendment (S. J. Res. 61), is to make auto- 
matic and mandatory (with certain safe- 
guards for periods of real national emer- 
gency) the annual balancing of the Federal 
budget in peacetime years. 

The language of the proposed amendment 
is as follows: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. On the first day of each regu- 
lar session, the President shall transmit to 
the Congress his estimates of the receipts of 
the Government during the ensuing fiscal 
year under the laws existing on such date, 
together with his recommendations as to the 
purposes for which such receipts shall be 
expended, and except in time of war or dur- 
ing the period ending on the date of the ex- 
piration of one full fiscal year after the 
termination thereof, the Congress shall not 
appropriate money for expenditure during 
such fiscal year, including due obligations 
of prior years, in excess of such estimated 
receipts, as transmitted or as modified or re- 
vised by the President, except by a vote of 
three-fifths of each House, a quorum being 
present, taken by yeas and nays on a con- 
current resolution stating its intention so 
todo. In the event the Congress shall, with- 
out the passage of such concurrent resolution 
by such three-fifths vote of each House, a 
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quorum being present, taken by the yeas and 
nays, appropriate money in excess of the 
estimated receipts for said fiscal then 
the President is authorized and directed to 
reduce all appropriations made by the Con- 
gress, except for the payment of claims 
against the United States the justice of which 
shall have been judicially declared by such 
tribunal as may be established by the Con- 
gress for the investigation of claims against 
the Government, appropriations for servicing 
the public debt, appropriations for trust ex- 
penditures, and due obligations of prior years, 
by such uniform percentage deductions as 
will bring total appropriations within the 
estimated or subsequently modified or re- 
vised receipts.” 

In no other way except by an amendment 
to the Constitution can Congress be com- 
pelled to balance its budget in peacetime. If 
automatic and compulsory budget balancing 
in peacetime is sought through any other 
medium it cannot be definitely guaranteed. 
If, for example, attempt to compel an annual 
balancing of the budget is sought to be ob- 
tained through the medium of a statute, any 

statute can at once repeal, amend, 
or set aside the original. 

Confronted with this fact, the problem 
then is to find the method to accomplish 
annual peacetime budget balancing through 
the medium of a constitutional amendment, 
and at the same time to provide within such 
amendment methods whereby annual peace- 
time budget balancing shall not be manda- 
tory—as in the case of a real national emer- 
gency—whenever Congress deems it wise for 
a time to make appropriations in excess of 
the National Government’s income. 

This we believe the proposed amendment 
does in an orderly and a practical way. 

Under the amendment, congressional ap- 
propriations in excess of national govern- 
mental income are valid, provided such ap- 
propriations are supported by a vote of three- 
fifths of each House, a quorum being present, 
taken by the yeas and nays. 

If, without such a three-fifths vote as 
above indicated, the Congress appropriates 
in excess of revenues, then the President is 
authorized and directed to reduce all ap- 
propriations (except those listed hereafter) 
so as to bring appropriations and receipts 
into balance. > 

The President is forbidden, however, in 
making such a reduction in appropriations 
from reducing appropriations for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

a = Appropriations for servicing the public 
ebt; a 

2. Appropriations to pay claims against 
the United States, the Justice of which have 
been judicially determined by such tribunal 
as may be established by the Congress for 
such purposes; and 

3. Trust expenditures. 

All other appropriations than those just 
hereinbefore enumerated must be reduced 
by the President “by such uniform percent- 
age * as will bring total appropria- 
tions within the estimated or subsequently 
modified or revised receipts.” Thus, the 
constitutional amendment proposed always 
provide for those appropriations which are 
essential to the financial solvency and finan- 
cial integrity of the Government. 

Reductions, if necessary to balance the 
budget, can and must be made only by pro- 
portionate percentages in all other appro- 
priations. 

In time of war, or during the period end- 
ing on the date of the expiration of one 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the amendment is inoperative, insofar as to 
compel during such periods an annual bal- 
anced budget. 

We submit that in this present serious 
juncture of world affairs, with our own Na- 
tional Government debt now reaching to 
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$260,000,000,000, the balancing of the budget 
in peacetime ought be made mandatory. 
The present national debt places an aver- 
age obligation of approximately $1,800 
against each man, woman, and child in the 
country, or an average debt of about $8,000 
against each family in the Nation. 

Interest on the national debt alone con- 
sumes now $5,000,000,000 a year. This in- 
terest charge alone is more than the total 
receipts of our annual Government for any 
year preceding 1937, and represents about the 
Same amount of annual receipts received 
yearly by our Government from 1937 to 1940, 
inclusive. 

If this amendment is adopted, budget bal- 
ancing will never again be left to chance 
in peacetimes. Budget balancing will be 
automatic and mandatory. It will take care 
of itself. The amendment forbids the Con- 
gress to continue on a live-easy, appropriate- 
what-you-have-not-got policy in peacetime. 
It prevents one Congress from appropriating 
beyond receipts and passing the buck for the 
payment of such appropriations on to suc- 
ceeding Congresses. It will force a consid- 
eration of all appropriations upon their rela- 
tive merits, since the amount of money to be 
divided for all purposes is automatically 
fixed. 

If the President or the Congress wanted 
to appropriate more than the estimated re- 
ceipts, then both would have the responsi- 
bility of raising additional moneys and have 
them available for such extra appropriations. 

However, the amendment does provide a 
good safety valve for dealing with highly 
critical emergencies. In such highly critical 
emergencies, Congress could borrow and 
spend instead of raising new revenue, but 
only if three-fifths of the Members of each 
House of Congress, on formal roll call, 
deemed it wise to adopt such a policy for 
1 year at a time. 

If Congress can be required to live on a 
pay-as-you-go basis in peacetime, the small 
owners of savings-bank accounts and life- 
Insurance policies can breathe easily. Every 
person in America will pay less taxes. In- 
dustry and business, large and small, will 
have unquestioned confidence in the finan- 
cial integrity of the Government. Such 
confidence means for business a green light 
to go ahead, and for the people the best 
prospects for jobs and good pay. An auto- 
matically balanced budget in peacetime is 
imperative in this postwar period. 

To repeat, there is no way that Congress 
can be forced to adopt a pay-as-you-go basis 
for governmental finances except by consti- 
tutional amendment. 

A mere act of Congress requiring the Gov- 
ernment to live within its means will not 
accomplish this result. In any appropria- 
tion bill Congress can circumvent the pur- 
pose of such a congressional lay simply by 
using the words: “Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any law, the Congress hereby ap- 
propriates blank dollars.” 

Nor will a new congressionally created 
budget law or bureau keep Congress on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. We have a budget law 
now, but Congress has been living beyond 
its means ever since 1930. A congressional 
budget law, too, can be evaded whenever 
Congress wants to do so by the use of the 
magic words, “Nothwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any law,” at the beginning of 
an appropriation bill. The constitutional 
amendment outlined above is the only cer- 
tain way to keep Congress on a pay-as-you-go 
basis in peacetime. Congress could not pass 
a valid law making an appropriation, no mat- 
ter what words it used, if the appropriation 
violated a constitutional amendment. 

The alternatives to pay as you go after the 
war are not pleasant to contemplate. Among 
them certainly are continued higher taxes; 
a constant threat to the value of our cur- 
rency, and to the savings of the people in 
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savings accounts and life insurance; the re- 
peated postponement of any effort to put our 
house in order; and, finally and only too 
probably, economic and political disaster and 
ruin. If there are any valid arguments 
against setting up now an adequate protec- 
tion against such catastrophes, we do not 
know what they are. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1237. A bill for the relief of Caffey 
Robertson-Smith, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1238. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the evacuation and 
return of the remains of certain persons who 
died and are buried outside the continental 
limits of the United States,” approved May 
16, 1946, in order to provide for the ship- 
ment of the remains of World War II dead 
to the homeland of the deceased or of next 
of kin, to provide for the disposition of group 
and mass burials, to provide for the burial 
of unknown American World War II dead in 
the United States military cemeteries to be 
established overseas, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to acquire land overseas, and to 
establish United States military cemeteries 
thereon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(Mr. MORSE introduced Senate bill 1239, 
to coordinate the educational functions of 
the Federal Government in a single agency; 
to define its organization, powers, and 
duties, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and appears under a separate 
heading.) 


COORDINATION OF EDUCATIONAL FUNC- 
TIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to coordinate 
the educational functions of the Federal 
Government in a single agency. 

I call attention to a letter which I have 
received from the President of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers of Oregon. He is really the super- 
intendent of public instruction of Ore- 
gon. I wish to have the letter published 
in the Record, because it is on the basis 
of this letter that I am introducing the 
bill. I also request that the bill be 
printed in the REcorD, because it is a bill 
which seeks to coordinate the educa- 
tional functions of the Government in a 
single agency. It is a bill which I hope 
may go to hearings during the present 
session of Congress, because it involves 
subject matter which in my judgment 
needs very careful investigation by the 
Senate, to the end that we should at 
least pass some legislation which in the 
long run will help improve the Nation’s 
educational standards and systems, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
received and appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, the bill together with 
the letter presented by the Senator from 
Oregon will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1239) to coordinate the educational func- 
tions of the Federal Government in a 
single agency; to define its organization, 
powers, and duties, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Morse, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Education Agency Act 
of 1947.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares— 

(a) that educational functions are widely 
scattered through many agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government with resultant confusion 
and duplication of effort, and that because 
of this diffused organization State education 
authorities and other officials find it neces- 
sary to work with and through numerous 
Federal agencies and officials with respect to 
education program authorized under a num- 
ber of unrelated Federal statutes; and 

(b) that it is the policy of the United 
States through consultative services and by 
grants-in-aid to assist the States to make 
available improved educational opportunities 
to all citizens. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION AGENCY 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created in the 
executive branch of the Government an inde- 
pendent agency to be known as the United 
States Office of Education, which shall be 
administered by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who shall be appointed by the Na- 
tional Board of Education as hereinafter set 
forth, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 

(b) The Commissioner shall be a citizen 
of the United States and an outstanding pro- 
fessional educator, who shall, during his 
term of office, devote his full time to the 
duties of the position. 

PURPOSES AND DUTIES 

Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the purpose of the 
United States Office of Education to promote 
the general welfare of the people of the 
United States by aiding and fostering prog- 
ress throughout the Nation in the field of 
education and by coordinating in the United 
States Office of Education the activities of the 
Federal Government relating to education by 
schools and colleges, libraries, and other or- 
ganized educational instrumentalities. 

(b) To carry out the purposes of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the United States 
Office of Education shall— 

1. aid, stimulate, and encourage the devel- 
opment throughout the Nation of improved 
services and facilities in the entire field of 
education; 

2. advise and cooperate with other agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government, 
with State governments and agencies, and 
with nongovernmental agencies functioning 
in the field of education; 

8. collect and analyze statistics and make 
studies, investigations, and reports on con- 
ditions, problems, needs, and progress in the 
field of education in the United States and 
in other countries and disseminate and make 
available information in this field; 

4. make reports and recommendations 
with respect to the most efficient policies and 
methods for the promotion and improvement 
of educational and related services; 

5. carry out such specific duties as may be 
entrusted to it by this and subsequent enact- 
ments of Congress including the adminis- 
tration of funds appropriated as grants-in- 
aid to States for educational services and 
facilities. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to grant to the United States Office 
of Education any powers, functions, or 
duties other than those transferred pursuant 
to subsections (a) and (b) of section 5 
hereof; nor to transfer to the United States 
Office of Education any powers, functions, or 
duties exercised by the Army, the Navy, or 
the Veterans’ Administration. 
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AGENCIES TRANSFERRED TO UNITED STATES 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Sec. 5. (a) Upon the effective date of this 
act, as provided in section 8 hereof, the fol- 
lowing educational agencies as respects their 
educational powers, functions, and duties are 
hereby transferred to the United States Office 
of Education: 

(1) The United States Office of Education 
in the Federal Security Agency. 

(2) The Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in ‘the Federal Security Agency. 

(3) The Division of Aviation Education in 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

(4) The Education Section in the United 
States Savings Bonds Division, Treasury 
Department. 

(5) The Labor Education Service in the 
Department of Labor. 

(6) The Division of School Lunch Pro- 
grams in the Food Distribution Programs 
Branch, Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Upon the transfers provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section all laws relat- 
ing to any agency or -function transferred 
shall, insofar as such laws are not inappli- 
cable, remain in full force and effect. Any 
transfer of personnel pursuant to this act 
shall be without change in classification or 
compensation, except that this requirement 
shall not operate to prevent the adjustment 
of classification or compensation to conform 
to the duties which may be assigned to such 
transferred personnel. All orders, rules, and 
regulations issued by any agencies or in con- 
nection with the functions, so transferred, 
and in effect at the time of transfer, shall 
continue in effect to the same extent as 
though such transfer has not occurred until 
modified, superseded, or repealed. 

(c) All personnel and property (including 
office equipment and records of the agencies 
transferred under subsection (a) hereof) 
shall be transferred to the United States 
Office of Education. 

(d) So much of the unexpended balances 
of the appropriations, allocations, or other 
funds available or to be made available for 
use of the agencies and of officers and em- 
ployees of the agencies transferred and of 
agencies and officers and employees of the 
agencies some or all of whose functions are 
transferred under this section, as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget with the 
approval of the President shall determine, 
shall be transferred to the United States 
Office of Education, but only for the use of 
such agency or function herein transferred 
to the United States Office of Education for 
whose use such appropriation, aliccation, or 
other fund was originally provided. In de- 
termining the amount to be transferred, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget may 
include an amount to provide for the liquida- 
tion of obligations incurred against such 
appropriations or other funds prior to the 
transfer. 

(e) The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget is hereby authorized and directed to 
make a study of the activities of the several 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government with a view to determining 
whether any activities of such departments 
and agencies relating to education, but not 
transferred to the United States Office of 
Education in this act, should, in the interests 
of economy and simplicity of administration, 
be transferred to the United States Office of 
Education; and to complete such study and 
report the results thereof to the Congress by 
December 31, 1947. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 

Sec. 6. (a) By action of the National Board 
of Education, upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Education, the United 
States Office of Education shall be organized 
into such constituent units and divisions as 
may be found necessary to carry on its work 
efficiently. 
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(b) The heads of the constituent units of 
the United States Office of Education and all 
other personne] shall be appointed by the 
Commissioner and shall receive compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
the civil-service laws and regulations and 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, 
except that when deemed necessary by the 
Commissioner expert consultants may be em- 
ployed on a part-time basis without regard 
to such laws. 

(c) There may be appointed by the Com- 
missioner one or more advisory committees 
to advise and consult with the heads of the 
units and divisions and their staffs in the 
formulation of policies and the administra- 
tion of programs and with respect to matters 
involving technical questions of policy and 
procedure, Persons appointed to serve on 
such committees shall serve without remu- 
neration except for a per diem subsistence 
allowance of not to exceed $15 for actual time 
devoted to attending meetings called by the 
Commissioner and shall be reimbursed for 
actual and necessary traveling expenses while 
so serving away from their places of residence. 

NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION CREATED 

Sec. 7. (a) A National Board of Education 
is hereby created and established to consist 
of 11 members appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The members of the Board shall be 
adult citizens of the United States selected 
solely because of their character, ability, and 
Special interest in education. Each member 
shall be appointed for a term of 11 years. In 
order to provide for overlapping terms the 
initial appointment of the members of the 
Board shall be as follows: One for 11 years; 
one of 10 years; one for 9 years; ons for 8 
years; and so on; thereafter the terms of 
Office of each new member appointed shall be 
for 11 years: Provided, That any person cho- 
sen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed only 
for the unexpired term of the member whom 
he shall succeed: Provided further, That 
upon the expiration of the term of any 
member he shall continue to serve only until 
his successor has been duly appointed. Not 
more than six of the members appointed 
shall be from the same political party. A 
majority shall constitute a quorum, No 
vacancy in the Board shall impair the right 
of the remaining Board members to exercise 
the functions of the Board. The Board is 
authorized and directed to elect from its own 
members a chairman and a vice chairman, 
the latter to act in case of the absence or 
disability of the chairman. The Board shall 
meet upon the call of the chairman and not 
less frequently than twice each year or more 
frequently than four times each year. The 
members of the Board shall serve without 
remuneration except for a per diem subsist- 
ence allowance of not to exceed $25 for ac- 
tual and necessary traveling expenses while 
so serving away from the Board members’ 
places of residence: And provided further, 
That per diem allowance shall not be granted 
in excess of 40 days per annum. 

(b) The National Board of Education shall 
exercise general control and supervision of 
the policies and program of the United States 
Office of Education and in so doing shall 
act through the Commissioner of Education 
as its executive officer. The National Board 
of Education is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to appoint as its executive officer the 
Commissioner of Education, which officer shall 
serve for a definite term of years to be de- 
termined by the Board unless sooner removed 
by the Board for cause given. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect July 1, 
1947. 

Sec. 9. If any provisions of this act, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is heid invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 
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The letter presented by Mr. MORSE was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STATE OF OREGON, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Salem, Oreg., April 14, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, P 
United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: The National 
Council of Chief State School Officers has 
for a long time been of the opinion that the 
United States Office of Education should be 
set up as an independent agency of the Gov- 
ernment under a Federal board of education 
rather than a part of some other agency or 
department. 

There is a very strong sentiment among 
educators throughout the country that this 
should be done. I shall not burden you with 
the many arguments and reasons why we 
seek such a reorganization. You are already 
familiar with most of them. What we seek 
is an opportunity to lay our case before the 
appropriate committee of Congress. 

At its annual meeting in St. Louis last 
December the Nationa} Council of Chief State 
School Officers voted unanimously to spon- 
sor legislation to achieve the purpose out- 
lined above. At that same meeting I was 
elected president of the council: hence, as 
State superintendent of public instruction of 
Oregon I have the honor of representing the 
chief State school officers of all the States 
in requesting you to introduce the bill which 
we desire actively to support. Please be as- 
sured that these responsible school authori- 
ties from all over the United States will 
greatly appreciate your action if you will 
introduce this bill which our organization 
has prepared, 

Enclosed is a preliminary draft of the pro- 
posed measure. Anything that you can con- 
scientiously do to expedite this matter will 
be considered as a personal favor. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Rex PUTNAM, 
President, National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. 


DECLINE OF COTTON PRICES—REPORT 
OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE AUTHOR- 
ITY—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on March 
28, 1947, the President pro tempore re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency a letter from the Secretary of 
Agriculture addressed to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], dated 
March 26, 1947, with proposed legislation 
relating to the decline of cotton prices. 
In view of the fact that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry considered 
kindred legislation, I talked with several 
members of that committee and they 
agreed with me that it should be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency be discharged from the 
further consideration of the matter and 
that it be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT ON 
HARBOR DEVELOPMENT IN VICINITY 
OF MEMPHIS, TENN. (S. DOC. NO. 51) 


Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on Public 
Works, I present a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting a report 
dated April 12, 1946 from the Chief of 
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Engineers, United States Army, together 
with accompanying papers and an illus- 
tration, on a review of the provisions of 
the project for the improvement of the 
Mississippi River, adopted by the act of 
May 15, 1928, as amended, with a view to 
determining whether any changes are 
now advisable in the adopted project in 
order to provide a safe and adequate 
harbor development in the vicinity of 
Memphis, Tenn. This investigation was 
requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mitte on Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted on October 17, 1945. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter to- 
gether with the accompanying papers 
and an illustration be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, and printed 
as a Senate document. The request was 
made of the committee by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN BEFORE 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


[Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the address 
delivered by Senator EDwann MARTIN at the 
banquet of the national executive committee 
of the American Legion, at Indianapolis, 
May 5, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF MIDWEST 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“A New Grain Era,” describing a new process 
for milling grain perfected by the Midwest 
Research Institute, published in the Kansas 
City Star of April 20, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON—ADDRESS BY 
SMITH L. MULTER 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an address de- 
livered by the Honorable Smith L. Multer, 
past president-general of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, at the Jefferson Na- 
tional Memorial, Washington, D. C., on 
13, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LETTER FROM JAMES L. SMITH RELATIVE 
TO HIS DISMISSAL BY TVA 


[Mr. MCKELLAR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Reconp a letter dated 
April 22, 1947, from James L. Smith, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., relative to his dismissal by 
the TVA, which appears in the Appendix.) 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT BY CHARLES M. LA FOL- 
LETTE 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address in 
tribute to the late President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, delivered by Hon. Charles M. 
La Follette, in Berlin, Germany, April 12, 
1947, which appears in the Appendix. 


TRIBUTE TO JAMES E. SHEPARD, NEGRO 
EDUCATOR OF NORTH CAROLINA 

IMr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article pay- 
ing tribute to Dr. James E. Shepard, Negro 
educator of North Carolina, from the Dur- 
ham Morning Herald of May 4, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the consent is 
granted. 

THE CALENDAR 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement of yesterday the call of the 
calendar for the consideration of bills 
to which there is no objection is now in 
order, beginning with Calendar No. 106. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Daniel 
Baldwin Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Pepper 
Brewster Hill Reed 
Bricker Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
uck Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Byrd Kem Smith 
Cain Kilgore Sparkman 
Capehart Knowland Stewart 
Capper Langer Taft 
Chavez Lodge Taylor 
Connally Lucas Thomas, Okla, 
Cooper McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McCarthy Thye 
Donnell McClellan Tobey 
Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McKellar Umstead 
Eastland McMahon Vandenberg 
Ecton Malone Watkins 
Ellender Martin Wherry 
Ferguson Maybank Wiley 
Flanders Millikin Williams 
Fulbright Moore Wilson 
George Morse Young 
Green O'Conor 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrīpGEsS], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HAwKes], and the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr, MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GRATHI, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr, 
Wacner] is necessarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Eighty-six Senators having re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum is 
present. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment of yesterday, the call of the cal- 
endar for the consideration of bills to 
which there is no objection is now in 
order, beginning with Calendar No. 106. 
The clerk will state the first bill. 
COLLECTION AND PUBLICATION OF STA- 

TISTICAL INFORMATION BY CENSUS 

BUREAU 


The bill (S. 614) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for a permanent 
Census Office,” approved March 6, 1902, 
as amended (the collection and publica- 
tion of statistical information by the 
Bureau of the Census) was announced as 
first in order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. The 
clerk will state the next bill on the cal- 
endar. 
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Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
withdraw my request. I was in error as 
to the bill that was called. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
what is the bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 614) to 
amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for a permanent Census Office,” ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, as amended (the 
collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the 
Census). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill—— 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an explanation of the bill. 
I notice that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], who reported the 
bill on behalf of the Committee on Civil 
Service, is not present. It would appear 
that it is substantive legislation creating 
another bureau or division of the Federal 
Government. Under the circumstances, 
I request that the bill be passed over. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am not a member of the committee, 
but I should like to reply to the Senator 
from Orégon because it is a matter of 
some importance. The Christian Sci- 
ence Church has its headquarters in 
Boston, Mass. The bill, as I understand 
it, in connection with the taking of a 
census would make it possible not to in- 
clude as a part of the census the number 
of members of any church. As I under- 
stand, no new office or bureau would be 
created by the bill, It is of particular im- 
portance to the Christian Science 
Church, which does not permit the num- 
ber of its members to be disclosed in any 
public document, That is the purpose of 
the bill and of the amendment it proposes 
to the act of March 6, 1902. The bill was 
introduced by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. I am not a 
member of the committee, but I have 
received considerable correspondence on 
the subject, and I have stated the pur- 
pose of the bill as I understand it. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, I should 
like to withdraw my objection to the bill, 
after having heard the explanation made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina seek recog- 
nition? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If objection is withdrawn, very well. 
Spernia, I had proposed to explain the 

ill. 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. President, I was 
also on my feet to ask an explanation 
before the Senator from Oregon was 
recognized, I want to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. He has 
stated he is not a member of the com- 
mittee. Is the Senator from Massachu- 
setts certain that the bill will do only 
what he said it would do? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] in- 
troduced the bill, and I should prefer 
to have him answer the question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I will 
say in answer to the Senator from New 
Mexico that the bill merely excuses re- 
ligious organizations which have writ- 


President, 
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ten into their codes a prohibition against 
disclosing their membership from being 
compelled to disclose their membership, 
as is required by the present census law. 
All the bill does is to amend the act so 
as to give to religious organizations the 
privilege of not disclosing their mem- 
bership for the census. The Christian 
Science Church has a provision in its 
code which prohibits it from disclosing 
its membership. The measure would 
simply permit them to adhere to their 
code. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, speaking for the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service, which considered 
this particular bill, I should like to say 
that we were unanimous in reporting the 
bill, because all it does is to provide that 
the census of members of a religious or- 
ganization shall not be taken in cases 
where a code or rules of the church pro- 
hibit the disclosing of such information. 
The committee could not see any harm in 
granting the request made by the church 
in question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 


Ves. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the ascertain- 
ment of what is a religious organization 
within the meaning of the bill very clear? 
I mean, how is the line drawn between, 
we will say an established church, such 
as the Christian Science Church, and an 
organization which is seeking to become 
an established religion, such as organi- 
zations which grew up during the war or 
organizations with which the Govern- 
ment had considerable trouble. One was 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Take that organi- 
zation, for example. How is the line 
drawn under the terms of the bill be- 
tween a regular, well-established reli- 
gious organization and one which is 
merely “on the growth”? Perhaps the 
Communist Party will say, “Well, we are 
a religious organization.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am glad to have that question raised, 
but I do not think we have reached that 
bridge yet, so there is no need to cross 
it. I hope we shall not reach it. Of 
course, it is left to the Bureau to decide 
just how far the bill would go in that 
respect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which bureau? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is the Bureau of the Census which makes 
the report. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I think a reading of the bill makes its 
purpose so plain, and the text is only 
four lines, that it seems to me, if it were 
to be read into the REecorp, no one would 
have any question about it. The bill is 
simply a proviso, and the proviso reads 
as follows: : 

Provided, That where the doctrine, teach- 
ing, or discipline of any religious denomina- 
tion or church prohibits the disclosure of in- 


formation relative to membership, such in- 
formation shall not be required. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the pill (5. 
614), to amend the act entitled “An act 
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to provide for a permanent Census Of- 
fice,” approved March 6, 1902, as amend- 
ed (the collection and publication of sta- 
tistical information by the Bureau of 
the Census), was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for a per- 
manent Census Office,” approved March 6, 
1902, as amended (U. S. C., title 13, sec. 111), 
is amended by adding at the end of the first 
sentence thereof the words: “Provided, That 
where the doctrine, teaching, or discipline 
of any religious denomination or church 
prohibits the disclosure of information rel- 
ative to membership, such information shall 
not be required.” 


ADDITIONAL ALLOWANCES AND PAY- 
MENTS TO CERTAIN PRISON IN- 
MATES 


The bill (S. 534) to authorize addition- 
al allowances of good time and the pay- 
ment of compensation to prison inmates 
performing exceptionally meritorious or 
outstanding services, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the discretion 
of the Attorney General and under rules 
and regulations promulgated by him— 

(a) the additional deductions from sen- 
tences of prisoners employed in industries or 
camps authorized by section 8 of the act of 
May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 391; 18 U. S. C. 744h), 
may be extended to prisoners performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services in institutional operations; and 

(b) the prison industries fund established 
by section 4 of the act of June 23, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1211; 18 U. S. C. 744-1), may be em- 
ployed in paying compensation to such pris- 
oners. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LAND IN ALASKA TO 
VICTORY BIBLE CAMP GROUND, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 173) to authorize the 
sale of certain public land in Alaska to 
Victory Bible Camp Ground, Inc., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SALE OF LANDS OF THE L'ANSE BAND OF 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS, MICHIGAN 


The bill (S. 522) to authorize the sale 
of certain lands of the L’Anse Band of 
Chippewa Indians, Michigan, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to sell for the sum of $2,015 and 
convey to the village of L'Anse, Mich., cer- 
tain tribal land and allotted Indian lands 
described as the southeast quarter of section 
$2, township 51 north, range 32 west, the 
north half northwest quarter of section 1, 
the south half northeast quarter of section 
2, township 50 north, range 33 \vest, Michigan 
meridian, Michigan, containing 177.29 acres, 
more or less. The sale of the tribal land 
shall be made only with the consent of the 
tribal council. The proceeds of the sale of 
the tribal lands, $640, shall be delivered to 
the bonded disbursing officer of the Great 
Lakes Indian Agency, Ashland, Wis., to be 
credited to the tribal funds of the Keweenaw 
Bay Indian Community. The proceeds of 
the sale of the allotted lands, $1,375, are to 
be placed to the credit of the various heirs 
in their respective individual Indian ac- 
counts by the disbursing officer of the Great 
Lakes Indian Agency. Such funds, received 
from the sale of these lands, may be rein- 
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vested in other lands, in accordance with 
and subject to the provisions of the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended, 


UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER FOR BIG 
BEND NATIONAL PARK, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 490) providing for the 
appointment of a United States commis- 
sioner for the Big Bend National Park, 
in the State of Texas, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
tell me whether this is the bill which 
has been pending before the Committee 
on Public Lands for some time, and to 
which at one time some objection was 
raised in the State of Texas? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sorry I cannot 
answer the question of the Senator from 
New Mexico. The bill is very simple. It 
originated in the House. 

Mr. HATCH. I observe it is a House 
bill. I have in mind the objection which 
was made previously, but I am quite cer- 
tain the purpose of the bill must be cor- 
rect since the bill was passed by the 
House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 490) providing for the appoint- 
ment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park, in the 
State of Texas, and for other purposes, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER FOR SHENANDOAH NA- 
TIONAL PARK 


The bill (H. R. 729) to provide that 
the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Virginia shall alone 
appoint the United States commissioner 
for the Shenandoah National Park was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST CHARGES ON 
NORTH PLATTE PROJECT 


The bill (H. R. 804) authorizing the 
reduction of certain accrued interest 
charges payable by the farmers’ irriga- 
tion district, North Platte project, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF MINERAL LEASING ACT 
OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 193) to amend section 35 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 191), 
as amended, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 13, 
after the figures “1902”, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, 
That all moneys which may accrue to 
the United States under the provisions 
of this act from lands within the naval 
petroleum reserves shall be deposited in 
the Treasury as ‘miscellaneous receipts,’ 
as provided by the act of June 4, 1920 
(41 Stat. 813), as amended June 30, 1938 
(52 Stat. 1252, 34 U. S. C., sec. 524).” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
MEMORIAL MUSEUM, FORT HALL RESER- 
VATION, IDAHO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1584) authorizing the erection 
and operation of a memorial museum 
and shop on the Fort Hall Reservation, 
Idaho, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the 
words “shall be”. to strike out “super- 
vised, managed, and controlled by” and 


insert “operated by the said tribes 
under supervision, management, and 
control of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read the third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SILVER CREEK RECREATIONAL DEMON- 
STRATION PROJECI—EXCHANGE OF 
CERTAIN LANDS 


The bill (S. 583) to authorize the ex- 
change of lands acquired by the United 
States for the Silver Creek recreational 
demonstration project, Oregon, for the 
purpose of consolidating holdings there- 
in, and for other purposes was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the thirc time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose 
of consolidating Federal holdings of lands 
acquired for the Silver Creek recreational 
demonstration project, in the State of Ore- 
gon, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to exchange any such lands for 
other lands of approximately equal value 
when in his opinion such action is in the 
interest of the United States, the title to 
any lands acquired hereunder to be satisfac- 
tory to the Attorney General. Upon the 
vesting of title thereto in the United States, 
any lands acquired pursuant to this au- 
thorization shall become a part of the Silver 
Creek recreational demonstration project, 
and shall be subject to the laws applicable 
thereto, 

Sec. 2. Upon the conveyance of the Silver 
Creek recreational demonstration project to 
the State of Oregon, or political subdivision 
thereof, pursuant to the act of June 6, 1942 
(56 Stat. 326), the Secretary of the Interior 
may authorize the grantee to exchange 
or otherwise dispose of any lands so con- 
veyed in order to acquire other lands of ap- 
proximately equal value for the purpose of 
consolidating the holdings of the grantee, 
the title to lands so acquired to be satis- 
factory to the Attorney General. For the 
aforesaid purpose the Secretary is authorized 
to execute a release, as to the particular 
lands involved, of any condition providing 
for a reversion of title to the United States, 
that may be contained in the conveyance 
by the United States to said grantee. No 
such release shall be executed, however, un- 
less the grantee shall agree, in form satis- 
factory to the Secretary, that the lands to be 
acquired by it shall be subject to the con- 
ditions contained in the original convey- 
ance from the United States, except that, in 
lieu of a provision for reversion, the grantee 
shall agree to convey said lands to the United 
States upon a finding by the Secretary in 
accordance with the procedure provided 
in said act of June 6, 1942, that the grantee 
has not complied with such conditions dur- 
ing a period of more than 3 years. Lands 
so conveyed to the United States shall be 
subject to administration or disposition in 
like manner as recreational demonstration 
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project lands that revert to the United States 
under the terms of the aforesaid act. 


ACCESS ROADS TO STANDING TIMBER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 800) to make additional funds 
available for access roads to standing 
timber. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? Is any 
appropriation involved? 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, the bill 
makes no appropriation. It provides for 
a transfer of funds made available un- 
der the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Act. When the act was passed origi- 
nally $15,000,000 was made available for 
construction of arterial access roads into 
public timber lands so as to make the 
timber available to operators and in- 
crease the lumber supply for the housing 
program. That money has been used in 
various parts of the United States. This 
bill would make available an additional 
$10,000,000 for the same purposes. The 
funds would be made available solely to 
build arterial roads into national forest 
properties and make the-timber on those 
properties accesible for the purpose of 
sale to private operators. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is the $10,000,000 to 
be obtained from funds heretofore made 
available for housing, or is there to be 
a new appropriation? 

Mr. CORDON. It is to be made avail- 
able from funds already appropriated 
for the emergency housing project. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It does not involve any 
new appropriation? 

Mr. CORDON. It does not. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It does, however, amount 
to an additional authorization of $10,- 
000,000. Subsidies under the Housing 
Act have been completely abandoned, so 
the money is not to be spent for that pur- 
pose. The Senator will remember that 
we appropriated $400,000,000 for subsi- 
dies for building materials. Of that sum, 
$15,000,000 was for access roads. The 
whole program has now been abandoned, 
so that no more money is being spent un- 
der it, notwithstanding the authoriza- 
tion, so this bill would in effect authorize 
$10,000,000 more than would be used if 
we did not authorize it. 

Mr.CORDON. Of course, if the money 
were not used for building access roads 
or for any other purpose, it would not 
be used. But there is no appropriation 
for the purpose. The funds are to be 
used to construct roads into publicly- 
owned timber, and the costs of such con- 
struction will ultimately be returned to 
the Government by virtue of increased 
costs to the purchasers of the timber. 

The most important thing to be con- 
sidered is that these roads will make 
accessible overripe merchantable timber 
now in the national forests, which, if it 
is not cut while it can be cut, will go to 
waste, by virtue of old age, disease, 
pests, and so forth. It is an investment, 
to that extent, in Federal property. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question at this point. 
The Senator from Oregon made the 
statement that the money would be re- 
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funded by virtue of additional costs to 
purchasers of the timber. Is there pro- 
vision for such a thing in connection 
with the public lands? 

Mr. CORDON. There is not; but the 
fact is that in the pricing practice up 
to date—not as a legal requirement— 
additional charges are being made for 
the timber which is sold. 

Mr. KILGORE. In other words, in the 
sale of the timber, accessibility is taken 
into consideration to a certain extent, so 
that the Government would get a suffi- 
ciently greater yield to recover part of 
the cost. 

Mr. CORDON. That is true; in addi- 
tion to which it would be able to sell 
timber which would otherwise be ruined 
by old age, pests, and so forth. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to a fact which he ought to bear 
in mind. There is pending on the cal- 
endar a House bill dealing with housing, 
which repeals the entire act to which the 
Senator has referred. Unless he is very 
careful, in spite of this authorization, 
the program will be entirely wiped out 
by the passage of the housing bill. 

Mr. CORDON. I appreciate that sug- 
gestion. If that bill passes, I will see if 
we cannot have the money properly 
obligated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator agrees also, 
does he not, that it is very desirable to 
have this bill passed in order to permit 
the carrying out of our sustained-yield 
program throughout the United States? 
It will save a great deal of timber which 
should not be cut by private concerns im- 
mediately if Government timber can be 
made available to them on an exchange 
basis, or a sustained-yield arrangement 
with the Government, so that private 
operators can have access to Govern- 
ment timber which is overripe and needs 
to be cut. 

Mr. CORDON. My colleague is en- 
tirely correct in that respect. The sus- 
tained-yield program now being devel- 
oped by public and private owners of 
timber is one of the most important 
programs going forward in the conser- 
vation of natural resources in the United 
States. At a later time I hope to dis- 
cuss it comprehensively. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Presigent, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Am I to understand 
that it is proposed to build roads to tim- 
ber which is now owned by che Govern- 
ment or timber which has been sold by 
the Government? 

Mr. CORDON. Timber which is now 
owned by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The proposal is to 
sell that timber? 

Mr. CORDON. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be bet- 
ter to handle this matter by means of 
an original bill providing for the con- 
struction of such roads, the bill to go 
through the regular channels, rather 
than to appropriate funds from an 
agency which, as the Senator from Ohio 
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(Mr. Tart] has pointed out, we possibly 
expect to eliminate in the near future? 

Mr.CORDON. The program has been 
established and has been going forward 
along these lines. It is important to 
those of us who live in the West, where 
Government timber exists, and from 
which Government timber is taken in 
great amounts, that so long as this pro- 
gram is established and funds which 
otherwise were deemed necessary for a 
vast subsidy program are no longer to 
be used for the purpose such funds shall 
be made available. What is sought to 
be done now is to make immediately 
available necessary timber to increase 
the lumber output for the very program 
for which the Emergency Housing Act 
was enacted, namely, to build homes. 
It seems to me proper to continue the 
use of such funds, limited solely to ac- 
cess to Government-owned timber. The 
problem could have been handled in an- 
other way, but it would necessarily re- 
quire a great deal more time than would 
be required to handle it under a program 


-which is already in operation. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
mènt and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 800) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (c) of 
section 11 of the Veterans’ Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1946 (Public Law 388, 79th Cong.) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Not more than $25,000,000 of the 
funds made available under this section 
shall be used to the extent that other funds 
are unavailable for the construction «nd 
maintenance of access roads to standing 
timber on lands owned by or under the 
jurisdiction of an agency of Government.” 


SEGREGATION AND EXPENDITURE OF 
CERTAIN TRUST FUNDS OF SHOSHONE 
AND ARAPAHO TRIBES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 666), providing for payment of 
$300 to each enrolled member of the 
Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of the 
Wind River Reservation, Wyo., from joint 
funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands with amendments. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the biil, 
as amended, corresponds exactly to 
House bill 1098, which passed the House 
of Representatives on April 9, 1947. 
Therefore I think it is in order to ask 
that the Committee on Public Lands be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of House bill 1098, and that the 
House bill be substituted for Senate bill 
666. In other words, we accept the House 
bill, which is identical. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands is discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 
1098. Is there objection to the substi- 
cee of the House bill for the Senate 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 
1098) to authorize the segregation and 
expenditure of trust funds held in joint 
ownership by the Shoshone and Arapa- 
ho Tribes of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, Senate bill 666 
is indefinitely postponed. 


PATENT IN FEE TO HENRY BIG DAY AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 2199) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to issue a patent 
in fee to Henry Big Day and other heirs 
of Catherine Shield Chief, deceased, to 
certain lands on the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, was considered, order to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILMA E. BAKER 


The bill (H. R. 326) for the relief of 
Wilma E. Baker, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. IDA ELMA FRANKLIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 620) for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment on page 1, line 6, 
after the words “sum of”, to strike out 
“$2,500”, and insert “$1,000”, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Ida Elma 
Franklin, of Phoenix, Ariz, the sum of 
$1,000, in full satisfaction of all claims 
against the United States for compensation 
for personal injuries sustained by her and 
for reimbursement of hospital, medical, and 
other expenses incurred by her, as a result of 
an accident which occurred when she was 
struck by a United States Government vehi- 
cle, driven by an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on North Stone Avenue, 
Tucson, Ariz, on November 3, 1944: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding 81.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN B. BARTON 


The bill (S. 423) for the relief of John 
B. Barton, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the case of John 
B. Barton, of South Chicago, Ill., whose dis- 
ability compensation under the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act of March 4, 1927, as amended, was ter- 
minated as of August 16, 1931, by a compen- 
sation order filed January 16, 1932, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, in the adminis- 
tration of such act, is authorized and directed 
to review such case in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 22, as amended, of such 
act, and in accordance with such section to 
issue a new compensation order which may 
terminate, continue, reinstate, increase, or 
decrease such compensation, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 22 which limit 
the time for seeking review of an order. 


ALVA R. MOORE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 361) for the relief of Alva R, 
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Moore, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the 
words “sum of”, to insert “$2,000”, so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Alva R. Moore, of 
Section, Ala., the sum of $2,000, in full satis- 
faction of his claim against the United 
States for compensation for personal injuries 
sustained by him on March 11, 1943, at the 
Huntsville Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., as a 
result of handling in the course of his em- 
ployment certain salvaged materials which 
were contaminated with mustard gas, after 
having been advised by a commissioned officer 
in charge of the salvage yard at the arsenal 
that the materials were not so contaminated: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. t ; 

MR. AND MRS. EDWARD H. ISENHART 


The bill (S. 664) for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward H. Isenhart was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
ward H. Isenhart, of Kemmerer, Wyo., the 
sum of $662.82, in full satisfaction of their 
claim against the United States for the sums 
of 8475.20, representing the 6 months’ 
death gratuity, and $187.62, representing ar- 
rears of pay, which would be payable to them 
in the case of their foster son, Harold Em- 
mett Isenhart (service number 553-17-98), 
late a seaman first class, United States Naval 
Reserve, except for the fact that they were 
not his natural parents: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF FORMER AND 
PRESENT NAVY PERSONNEL 


The bill (S. 665) to reimburse certain 
Navy personnel and former Navy per- 
sonnel for money stolen or obtained 
through false pretenses from them while 
they were on duty at the United States 
Naval Training Station, Farragut, Idaho, 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to certain Navy per- 
sonnel and former Navy personnel, such sum 
or sums, amounting in the aggregate to not 
to exceed $2,017, as may be certified by the 
Secretary of the Navy to be required to re- 
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imburse them for losses they sustained as a 
result of certain sums of money having been 
stolen or obtained by false pretenses from 
them, without fault or negligence on their 
part, while they were on duty as members 
of Company 956-43 at the naval training 
station, Farragut, Idaho, in the months of 
November and December 1943: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


REMOVAL OF STONE PIERS IN WEST EX- 
ECUTIVE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D, C. 


The bill (H. R. 2846) authorizing and 
directing the removal of stone piers in 
West Executive Avenue, between the 
grounds of the White House and the De- 
partment of State Building, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR AND UNDER 
SECRETARY OF NAVY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1369) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the Navy Department, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 20, 1940, 
to amend the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the President to appoint an 
Under Secretary of War during national 
emergencies, fixing the compensation of 
the Under Secretary of War, and author- 
izing the Secretary of War to prescribe 
duties,” approved December 16, 1940, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services is presiding at a hearing 
of that committee and has asked me if 
I would respond. 

The bill simply permits the Under 
Secretary of War and the Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy to be permanent offi- 
cers in the peacetime Army and Navy, 
respectively, as in wartime. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Do I correctly 
understand that the Under Secretary of 
War and the Under Secretary of the 
Navy are to be permanent civil officers? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. A permanent 
part of the Army and Navy Establish- 
ment, legalized by law. I understand 
that today they are simply acting under 
war powers. Their offices will cease 
when the War Powers Act expires, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
the offices will be abolished? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. They will be 
abolished unless the Senate takes action. 
gae REVERCOMB. I have no objec- 

n. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 1369) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CIVILIAN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE NAVAL GOVERNMENT OF GUAM 
The bill (H. R. 1368) to include 

civilian officers and employees of the 
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United States Naval Government of 
Guam among those persons who are en- 
titled to the benefits of Public Law 490 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CERTAIN DECORATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 1381) to amend the act 
of July 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), relating 
to the acceptance of decorations, orders, 
medals, and emblems by officers and en- 
listed men of the armed forces of the 
United States tendered them by govern- 
ments of cobelligerent nations or other 
American Republics, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL COMMIS- 

SIONED OFFICERS IN THE REGULAR 

ARMY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1605) to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), 
entitled, “An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of additional commissioned 
officers in the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes,” as amended by the act 
of August 8, 1946 (Public Law 670, 79th 
Cong.). 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I think 
we should have an explanation of the 
bill by some member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as I understand, at the present time the 
date of the appointment of an officer 
is uncertain because of the place at 
which he may be. In other words, se- 
niority lists are determed by the time 
when an appointment reaches an officer 
and is accepted. He may be in Alaska 
orin Japan, This bill provides for mak- 
ing certain the time of appointment when 
the Senate confirms, or, when the Sen- 
ate is not in session, the President ap- 
points. It permits seniority to be based 
on a certain time regardless of where 
the officer may be stationed. It is an 
endeavor to be fair to an officer who is 
stationed in Japan, so that he will not 
lose his seniority because he happens 
to be there instead of in Washington. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the bill 
in no way increases the number of of- 
ficers, does it? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It does not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As the law stands 
now, the effective date is the date of ac- 
ceptance of the commission? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is true. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the bill amends 
that provision and makes the effective 
date the date of offering the commission 
here rather than the date of acceptance 
by the officer? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 
It is for the benefit of the officer who 
is far away. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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CHIEF OF NAVAL CHAPLAINS 


The bill (H. R. 1365) to establish a 
Chief of Chaplains in the United States 
Navy, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CORRECTION OF TECHNICAL ERRORS IN 
PUBLIC LAW 729 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 116) 
to correct technical errors in the act ap- 
proved August 13, 1946 (Public Law 729, 
79th Cong., 2d sess.) , was Considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CONSTRUCTION OF EXPERIMENTAL 

SUBMARINES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1367) to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this bill authorizes the construction of 
two experimental submarines, the 
money for which has already been ap- 
propriated, but, under the first supple- 
mental surplus rescission act of 1946, 
such remaining appropriations cannot 
be used to initiate the construction of 
new vessels during the fiscal year, except 
for certain vessels then being built. 
This bill is to make available $30,000,000 
of the funds already appropriated to 
construct two experimental submarines 
which, based on knowledge gained in 
the last war, the Navy considers to be 
essential. They desire to have construc- 
tion authorized so that work can be 
begun. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
know what disposition has been made 
of German submarines after the war? 
Does the Navy still have them? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not claim 
to be an authority for the statement, 
but I believe that the Russians have 
some of the latest German submarines. 
I am not certain whether we have one 
down in the Gulf of Mexico, but the 
Navy wishes to take advantage of what 
it has learned about submarine con- 
struction and would like to have work on 
the experimental submarines started at 
once. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
think I can answer the question of the 
Senator: from Arkansas. The United 
States Navy has one or more of the 
latest type German submarines under 
study and comparison with our latest 
type submarines. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I read in the 
newspapers that a number of subma- 
rines which had been captured had been 
destroyed, which seemed to me to be a 
very short-sighted thing to do. I under- 
stand the Germans had made great 
progress in the last war in the develop- 
ment of submarines, and I have a feel- 
ing that they would be very useful to us. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not think any of 
the late types were destroyed. The living 
accommodations in the German subma- 
rines were rather atrocious. They were 
superior fighting boats as compared with 
ours. The purpose of the experimental 
work and study is to see if we can get the 
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same efficiency and at the same time be 
able to permit the men to live in a rea- 
sonable amount of comfort, which they 
would not have in the German type of 
submarine. I recently saw two of the 
late types. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. In Japan the Army 
destroyed machines which had been used 
to carry on research work on nuclear 
fission. I think that was a great mistake. 
We are also destroying machines in Ger- 
many. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am glad the Senator 
raised the point, because the Navy is 
doing work on the late types of subma- 
rine. They are actually operating them. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the next 
measure on the calendar. 


COMPOSITION OF THE NAVAL RESERVE 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 90) to 
correct an error in the act approved 
August 10, 1946 (Public Law 720, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess.), relating to the compo- 
sition of the Naval Reserve, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think 
we should have an explanation of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution speaks for itself. It simply 
provides that the law “is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out the phrase ‘including 
citizens of the Philippine Islands who are 
members of the naval service at the time 
independence of the Philippine Islands 
becomes effective’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘including citizens 
of the Philippine Islands who were in the 
naval service on July 4, 1946, or who, 
having been discharged from the naval 
service on or prior to that date, reenlisted 
therein subsequent thereto but before the 
expiration of 3 months following dis- 
charge.“ 

The bill makes perfectly clear that the 
act would apply to those Filipinos who 
were in the Naval Reserve at the time of 
independence, or having been discharged 
from the Naval Reserve on or prior to 
that date, reenlisted subsequent thereto, 
but before the expiration of 3 months 
following discharge. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DEPENDENCY ALLOWANCES TO 
SERVICEMEN 


The bill (H. R. 1363) to amend further 
the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as 
amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think we 
should have an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill simply permits a serviceman who 
has received certain allowances because 
he has been married to retain the allow- 
ances after his marriage has been ad- 
judged void. In other words, in view of 
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the difficulty of forcing men in such cir- 
cumstances to repay such allowances to 
the Government, the bill would permit 
them to keep them after the marriage is 
declared void. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MARBLEHEAD MILITARY RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 450) providing for the convey- 
ance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead 
Military Reservation for public use, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Armed Services with an amendment, 
on page 1, in line 5, after the word “di- 
rected”, to insert “upon payment to the 
United States of the sum of $5,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

INCREASE OF NUMBER OF OFFICERS IN 

NAVAL CORPS OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 


The bill (H. R. 1359) to amend the act 
of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as 
amended, so as to increase the total au- 
thorized number of commissioned offi- 
cers of the active list of the Corps of 
Civil Engineers of the Navy was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have an explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the bill merely allows the percentage of 
Officers in the Corps of Civil Engineers 
of the Navy to be increased from 2 per- 
cent of the total authorized number of 
commissioned officers on the active list 
to 3 percent. The bill does not, as I 
understand it, increase the number of 
commissioned officers; but because of 
technicalities and in view of the size of 
the engineering force which is required, 
the bill would permit the Navy to have 
3 percent of its commissioned officers 
members of the Corps of Civil Engineers 
of the Navy, instead of 2 percent, as 
the law now provides. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would there be more 
officers in the Navy under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
¢hat the bill would simply transfer a 
greater number of officers in the Engi- 
neering Branch of the service. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived the very definite impression that 
the Corps of Engineers would be in- 
creased; and from the report it seems 
very apparent that it should be in- 
creased. I have no objection to the bill. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. It is interesting to 
note that the percentage of such officers 
is to be increased from 2 to 3 percent, 
but the number of engineers has in- 
creased 50 percent. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
CENSUS OF MANUFACTURERS, MINERAL 

INDUSTRIES, DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES, 

ETC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 554) to provide for the collection 
and publication of statistical informa- 
tion by the Bureau of the Census, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
ou Civil Service with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 1, 
in line 7, after “distributive”, to strike 
out “trades and” and insert “trades.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 1. 
line 8, after the word “establishments”, 
to insert “and transportation (exclusive 
of railroads and other means of trans- 
portation for which, in the judgment of 
the Director, adequate statistics are 
available from other sources) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
in line 11, after the words “of the”, to 
strike out “Act”, and insert “Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the 
same page, line 13, after the word “act”, 
to strike out “Sections” and insert “Sec- 
tion 3, as amended by section 404 of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered II (53 Stat. 
1436), and sections.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same 
page, line 18, after the words “by the”. 
to strike out “Bureaus” and insert “Bu- 
reau.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, 
line 14, after the words “case of”, to 
insert “any”; and after the word “new”, 
to strike out “surveys,” and insert “sur- 
vey.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 17, 
after the word “a”, to strike out “return,” 
and insert “return.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That concludes the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, now that. 
the amendments have been adopted, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, this bill 
is presented at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The Under Secre- 
tary of the Department appeared before 
the Civil Service Committee and stated 
that because of the war no statistics of 
any kind had been gathered relative to 
censuses of manufactures or of mineral 
industries or of transportation. More- 
over, Mr. McDonald, of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, wrote a letter to the com- 
mittee stating that he, too, wanted this 
measure passed and that he was most 
anxious to have it passed. 

Only one census will be taken every 
5 years. The one taken in 1948 will take 
care of the businesses for 1947 and there- 
after every 5 years a census will be 
taken. 
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Mr. Ramspeck, a former Member of 
the House of Representatives, appeared 
for the transportation-by-air industry. 
The decision as to whether a census will 
be taken relative to the air-transporta- 
tion industry is left entirely to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr, LUCAS. Is any other department 
of the Government duplicating that 
work? 

Mr. LANGER. Only the Department 
of Commerce and the Department o 

Mr. LUCAS. What will it cost the 
Government? 

Mr. LANGER. 

Mr. CORDON. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Let me say that I be- 
lieve it is the duty of the members of 
the Appropriations Committee, who are 
charged with the responsibility in the 
first instance of reducing the total 
amount of appropriations of the Gov- 
ernment in this and other years, to call 
the attention of the Senate to additional 
costs which will be saddled on the Gov- 
ernment because of the enactment of 
certain measures, so that the Members 
of the Senate may vote advisedly. In 
the present instance $4,000,000 more will 
have to be appropriated as a result of 
the passage of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Director 
of the Bureau of the Census, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Director of the Bureau, re- 
spectively, is authorized and directed to 
take, compile, and publish the censuses of 
manufacturers, of mineral industries, and 
of other businesses, including the distribu- 
tive trades, service establishments, and trans- 
portation (exclusive of railroads and other 
means of transportation for which, in the 
judgment of the Director, adequate statistics 
are available from other sources), in the year 
1948 and every fifth year thereafter, and 
each such census shall relate to the year 
immediately preceding the taking thereof. 
The censuses herein provided for shall in- 
clude the United States and its Territories, 
and such possessions as may be determined 
by the Director with the approval of the 
Secretary of Commerce, 

(b) That the Director is further author- 
ized to make such surveys as are deemed 
necessary to furnish annual and other 
interim current data on the subjects cov- 
ered by the censuses provided for in this 
and other acts, 

Src. 2. That the following sections of the 
act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), shall apply 
to the censuses and surveys authorized by this 
act; section 3, as amended by section 404 of 
Reorganization Plan No. II (53 Stat. 1436), 
and sections 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 15, ex- 
cept that the Director may also authorize 
the expenditure of necessary sums for travel 
expenses for attendance at training courses 
held by the Bureau: Provided, That in con- 
nection with any survey conducted by the 
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Director pursuant to section 1 (b) of this act 
the provisions of sections 9 and 10 of the 
act of June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), with re- 
spect to the answering of questions and fur- 
nishing of information, shall apply only to 
such inquiries as are within the scope of the 
schedules and of the type and character 
heretofore used in connection with the tak- 
ing of complete censuses under the act of 
June 18, 1929 (46 Stat. 21), or in connection 
with any censuses hereafter taken pursuant 
to section 1 (a) of this act and the act of 
June 18, 1929: Provided further, (a) That 
sections 9 and 10 of the act of June 18, 1929 
(46 Stat. 21), shall apply to surveys con- 
ducted pursuant to section 1 (b) of this act 
only after publication of a determination 
with reasons therefor certified by the Di- 
rector with the approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce that the information called for is 
needed to aid or permit the efficient per- 
formance of essential governmental func- 
tions or services; or has significant applica- 
tion t- the needs of the public, business, or 
industry; and is not publicly available from 
nongovernmental or governmental sources; 
(b) that in the case of any new survey said 
sections 9 and 10 shall apply only after public 
notice, given by the Director at least 30 days 
in advance of requesting a return that such 
survey is under consideration; (c) that the 
provisions of said sections 9 and 10 shall not 
apply to any survey more frequent than an- 
nual conducted pursuant to section 1 (b) of 
this act; and (d) that the provisions for im- 
prisonment provided by said sections 9 and 
10 shall not apply in connection with any 
survey conducted pursuant to section 1 (b) 
of this act. 

Sec. 3. That inquiries, and the number, 
form, and subdivisions thereof for the cen- 
suses and surveys provided for in this act, 
shall be determined by the Director, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 
To the extent that the provisions of this act 
conflict with the provisions of any other 
act, pertaining to the Bureau of the Census, 
the provisions of this act shall control: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall be 
deemed to revoke or impair the authority of 
any other Federal agency with respect to 
the collection or release of information. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 866) to establish a na- 
tional housing objective and the policy 
to be followed in the attainment thereof, 
to facilitate sustained progress in the 
attainment of such objective and to pro- 
vide for the coordinated execution of 
such policy through a National Housing 
Commission, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 640) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to sell certain prop- 
erty occupied by the Weather Bureau 
at East Lansing, Mich., and to obtain 
other quarters for the said Bureau in the 
State of Michigan was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF LOCOMOTIVE 
INSPECTION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 2123) to amend the Locomo- 
tive Inspection Act of February 17, 1911, 
as amended, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
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Foreign Commerce with an amendment, 
on page 2, after line 19, to strike out: 
Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the calendar month following 
the calendar month in which it is enacted. 


And insert: 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
ninetieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


The bill (H. R. 2758) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the ad- 
ministration of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 29, 1940, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 637) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the bill be passed 
over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bil] will be passed over. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to ask that this bill be 
passed over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection has already been made, 
and the bill has been passed over. 

Mr. HATCH. Let me say that the Sen- 
ator who made the request of me said he 
had no objection to this particular bill, 
but he believed it to be of sufficient im- 
portance to be debated. For that reason, 
I have requested that the bill be passed 
over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bill has already been passed 
over at the request of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I serve 
notice that in a day or two, as soon as I 
can get the floor for the purpose, I shall 
move that the bill be considered. 


AREA OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 
GROUNDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 980) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the area of the United 
States Capitol Grounds, to regulate the 
use thereof, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 31, 1946, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Public 
Works with an amendment, on page 2, 
in line 13, after the word “Capitol,” to in- 
sert “police.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 14 (b) 
of the act entitled “An act to define the 
area of the United States Capitol Grounds, 
to regulate the use thereof, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 31, 1946 (60 Stat. 
718), is hereby amended to read as follows: 
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“(b) Regulations authorized to be pro- 
mulgated under this section shall be pro- 
mulgated by the Capitol Police Board and 
such regulations may be amended from time 
to time by the Capitol Police Board when- 
ever it shall deem it necessary: Provided, 
That until such regulations are promulgated 
and become effective, the traffic regulations 
of the District of Columbia shall be ap- 
plicable to the United States Capitol 
Grounds.” 

Sec. 2. Section 14 (c) of said act is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“(c) All regulations promulgated under 
the authority of this section shall, when 
adopted by the Capitol Police Board, be 
printed in one or more of the daily news- 
papers published in the District of Columbia, 
and shall not become effective until the 
expiration of 10 days after the date of such 
publication, except that whenever the 
Capitol Police Board deems it advisable to 
make cffective immediately any regulation 
relating to parking, diverting of vehicular 
traffic, or the closing of streets to such 
traffic, the regulation shall be effective im- 
mediately upon placing at the point where 
it is to be in force conspicuous signs con- 
taining a notice of the regulation, Any 
expenses incurred under this subsection 
shall be payable from the appropriation 
‘Uniforms and Equipment, Capitol Police’.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 408) to repeal section 13b 
of the Federal Reserve Act, to amend sec- 
tion 13 of the said act, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WHERRY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


PROHIBITION OF OPERATION OF 
GAMBLING SHIPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 560) to prohibit the operation of 


gambling ships, and for other purposes, 


which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment, on page 3, after line 14, to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

(c) Whoever, being (1) the owner of an 
American vessel, or (2) the owner of any ves- 
sel under or within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or (3) the owner of any vessel 
and being an American citizen, shall use, or 
knowingly permit the use of, such vessel in 
violation of any provision of this section 
shall, in addition to any other penalties pro- 
vided by this act, forfeit such vessel, together 
with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, to 
the United States. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That as used in this 
act— 

(a) The term “gambling ship” means a 
vessel used principally for the operation of 
one or more gambling establishments. 

(b) The term “gambling establishment” 
means any common gaming or gambling es- 
tablishment operated for the purpose of gam- 
ing or gambling, including accepting, record- ` 
ing, or registering bets, or carrying on a policy 
game or any other lottery, or playing any 
game of chance, for money or other thing of 
value. 

(c) The term “vessel” includes every kind 
of water and air craft or other contrivance 
used or capable of being used as a means of 
transportation on water, or on water and in 
the air, as well as any ship, boat, barge, or 
other water craft or any structure capable of 
floating on the water. 

(d) The term “American vessel” means any 
vessel documented or numbered under the 
laws of the United States; and includes any 
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vessel which is neither documented or num- 
bered under the laws of the United States nor 
documented under the laws of any foreign 
country, if such vessel is owned by, chartered 
to, or otherwise controlled by one or more 
citizens or residents of the United States or 
corporations organized under the laws of the 
United States or of any State. 

(e) The term “United States”, when used 
in a geographical sense, includes the conti- 
nental United States and the Territories and 
possessions of the United States, other than 
the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any cit- 
izen or resident of the United States, or any 
other person who is on an American vessel 
or is otherwise under or within the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States, directly or in- 
directly— 

(1) to set up, operate, or own or hold any 
interest in any gambling ship or any gam- 
bling establishment on any gambling ship; or 

(2) in pursuance of the operation of any 
gambling establishment on any gambling 
ship, to conduct or deal any gambling game, 
or to conduct or operate any gambling device, 
or to induce, entice, solicit, or permit any 
person to bet or play at any such establish- 
ment, 
if such gambling ship is on the high seas, or 
is an American vessel or otherwise under or 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and is not within the jurisdiction of any 
State. 

(b) Whoever violates the provisions of sub- 
section (a) shall, upon conviction, be im- 
prisoned for not more than 2 years or fined 
not more than $10,000, or both. 

(c) Whoever, being (1) the owner of an 
American vessel, or (2) the owner of any ves- 
sel under or within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or (3) the owner of any vessel 
and being an American citizen, shall use, or 
knowingly permit the use of, such vessel in 
violation of any provision of this section 
shall, in addition to any other penalties pro- 
vided by this act, forfeit such vessel, together 
with her tackle, apparel, and furniture, to 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful to operate 
or use, or to permit the operation or use of, 
any vessel for the carriage or transportation, 
or for any part of the carriage or transporta- 
tion, either directly or indirectly, of any pas- 
sengers, for hire or otherwise, between any 
Point or place within the United States and 
any gambling ship which is not within the 
jurisdiction of any State. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any carriage 
or transportation to or from any vessel in 
case of any emergency involving the safety or 
protection of life or property. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to prescribe such reasonable rules 
and regulations as may be nec to en- 
force the provisions of this section and to 
prevent violations of such provisions. For 
the operation or use of any vessel in violation 
of the provisions of this section or of any rule 
or regulation issued hereunder, the owner or 
charterer of such vessel shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of $200 for each passenger car- 
ried or transported in violation of such pro- 
visions, and the master or other person in 
charge of such vessel shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of $300. Such penalty shall con- 
stitute a lien on such vessel, and proceedings 
to enforce such lien may be brought sum- 
marily by way of libel in any court of the 
United States having jurisdiction thereof. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized to mitigate or remit any of the pen- 
alties provided by this section on such terms 
as he may deem proper. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the several States under the laws 
thereof, or to preclude action, otherwise valid, 
by any State or Territory with respect to the 
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navigable waters within the boundaries of 
such State or Territory. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMMON-TRUST FUNDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill (S. 629) concerning common- 
trust funds and to make uniform the 
law with reference thereto, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments. 

The first amendment of the committee 
was on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“time,” strike out “by the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the United States or 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System,” and to insert “by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System under the provisions of 
Section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended (12 U. S. C. 248 (k)), 
pertaining to the collective investment 
of trust funds by national banks.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee 
was, in section 3, page 2, line 21, after 
the words “law of”, to strike out “those 
States which enact it,“ and to insert 
“the District of Columbia with the law 
of those States which enact the Uniform 
Common Trust Fund Act.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, the 
Senator from Delaware, explain the bill? 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to establish common 
trust funds to become the basis of invest- 
ments in the District of Columbia. A 
common trust fund is a fund used for 
common investment and reinvestment 
of moneys paid into a bank in its capacity 
as administrator, executor, trustee, or 
guardian, and the bill would permit the 
investment of much greater amounts in 
trust funds than is otherwise possible. 
oe are 26 States which have similar 
aws. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. z 

Secrion 1. Establishment of common- 
trust funds: Any bank or trust company 
qualified to act as fiduciary in the District 
of Columbia may, subject to such rules and 
regulations as may be promulgated from time 
to time by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System under the provisions 
of section 11 (k) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended (12 U. S. C. 248 (k)), pertaining 
to the collective investment of trust funds 
by national banks, establish common-trust 
funds for the purpose of furnishing invest- 
ments to itself as fiduciary, or to itself and 
others, as cofiduciaries; and may, as such 
fiduciary or cofiduciary, invest funds which it 
lawfully holds for investment in interests in 
such common-trust funds, if such invest- 
ment is not prohibited by the instrument, 
judgment, decree, or order creating such 
fiduciary relationship, and if, in the case of 
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cofiduciaries, the bank or trust company pro- 
cures the consent of its cofiduciaries to such 
investment, 

Sec, 2. Court accountings: Unless ordered 
by a court of competent jurisdiction the bank 
or trust company operating such common- 
trust funds is not required to render a court 
accounting with regard to such funds; but 
it may, by application to the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, secure approval of such accounting 
on such conditions as the court may establish, 

Sec, 3. Uniformity of interpretation: This 
act shall be so interpreted and construed as 
to effectuate its general purpose to make uni- 
form the law of the District of Columbia with 
the law of those States which enact the Uni- 
form Common Trust Fund Act. 

Sec. 4. Short title: This act may be cited as 
the “Uniform Common Trust Fund Act.” 

Sec. 5. Severability: If anv provision of 
this act or the application thereof to any 
Person or circumstance is held invalid, such 
invalidity shall not affect the other provi- 
sions or applications of the act which can 
be given effect without the invalid provi- 
sion or application, and to this end the pro- 
visions of this act are declared to be severable. 

Sec. 6. Repeal: All acts or parts of acts 
which are inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 7. Time of taking effect: This act shall 
take effect July 1, 1947, and shall apply to 
fiduciary relationships then in existence or 
thereafter established. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 493) to amend section 
4 of the act entitled “An act to control 
the possession, sale, transfer, and use of 
pistols anc other dangerous weapons in 
the District of Columbia,” approved July 
8, 1932, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COOPER, Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


JURISDICTION OF JUVENILE COURT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA IN CAPI- 
TAL CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 492) to authorize the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia in 
proper cases to waive jurisdiction in 
capital offenses and offenses punishable 
by life imrrisonment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation from the 
able Senator from Missouri of the effect 
of the bill, which provides for waiver of 
jurisdiction in capital cases? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, as the law 
of the District of Columbia now provides, 
a defendant under age, charged with a 
capital crime, is under the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court. The maximum 
penalty which may be imposed in the 
juvenile court is commitment to a deten- 
tion home, where the defendant, upon 
reaching the age of 21, is automatically 
paroled. The purpose of the bill is to 
permit the judge of the juvenile court 
to transfer such a case, in her discretion, 
to the District court for trial. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3203) relative to maxi- 
mum rents on housing accommodations; 
to repeal certain provisions of Public 
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Law 388. Seventy-ninth Congress, and 
for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr, LUCAS. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


COMPLETION OF VETERANS’ TEMPORARY 
RE-USE HOUSING PROGRAM ~ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 854) to amend section 502 (a) 
of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other 
purposes,” which had been reported from 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
with amendments. 

The first amendment of the commit- 
tee was, on page 1, line 8, to strike out 
*$460,000,000" and insert $445,500,000.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 


may we have an explanation of the bill?. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, this bill 
would increase the authorization for the 
temporary re-use program under title V 
of the Lanham Act. The bill is similar 
to a companion bill which was introduced 
in the House and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House; in fact, it is the same, with one 
exception. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the bill passed 
the House? 

Mr. BUCK. I think not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it on the House 
Calendar? 

Mr. BUCK. Yes. As originally in- 
troduced, the bill carried an authoriza- 
tion of $50,000,000, but the amount was 
cut in the House, and the bill as reported 
by the committee in the Senate would 
authorize the expenditure of $35,500,000. 

The bill provides for the completion of 
8,300 units of a Lanham housing project, 
which have been switched to the univer- 
sities, cities, and public authorities. It 
sets no limit; it does not increase the 
amount of money to be appropriated. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the amount 
involved? 

Mr. BUCK. The amount originally 
authorized was $50,000,000, but the com- 
mittee reduced it to $35,500,000. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am 
somewhat confused about the cost. 

Mr. BUCK. The additional cost is to 
be $35,500,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand, this $35,500,000 is not included 
in the President’s budget. 

Mr. BUCK. I do not know about that. 

Mr. LUCAS. This seems to me very 
important, I might say to the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. BUCK. This measure was rec- 
ommended in a message sent to the Con- 
gress by the President. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that; but I 
should like to ascertain—and someone 
should be able to answer—whether or 
not the $35,500,000 is included in the 
President’s budget for the fiscal year 
1948. That would make a vast differ- 
ence, perhaps, in a decision as to whether 
the bill is to be considered and passed. 

Mr. BUCK. The President endorsed 
it; he approved it for $50,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. The President may have 
endorsed it, but it does seem to me we 
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should have the information I have re- 
quested. 

Mr. BUCK. I cannot answer that defi- 
nitely. 

Mr. LUCAS. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I am constrained to object to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois withhold his 
objection? 

Mr. LUCAS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In a message to 
Congress on February 18, the President 
requested that the authorization for this 
program be increased by $50,000,000, and 
the Government agencies concerned ap- 
peared before the committees of both 
Houses of Congress. I should certainly 
assume that they would not appear with- 
out getting clearance from the Budget 
Bureau. 

Housing projects have been started, 
they are in all stages of completion, and 
the amount of money recommended is 
the amount that is necessary to complete 
all those which are as much as 10 percent 
complete. Those under 10 percent com- 
pleted will be discontinued. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The explanation just 
made throws a little different light on 
the subject, so far as I am concerned. 
As I understand from the explanation 
of the Senator from Alabama, the bill 
requests the appropriation of money to 
complete projects which have been 
started under the Lanham Act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Lanham Act has 
expired, and has not been renewed, and 
there are a number of projects uncom- 
pleted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. If a project has a 10- 
percent start, under the bill the money 
appropriated will go to complete the 
project? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. There are projects of 
that type in the State of Illinois, and I 
assume similar projects are scattered 
throughout the country. Now that I 
understand it, I am definitely for the 
bill, because if there is anything that 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth of a 
community it is for a project to be 
started through the use of Federal funds 
without total completion. A noncom- 
pleted project stands out like a ghost 
in the night, giving the community and 
the Federal Government a bad reputa- 
tion for efficiency and economy. I cer- 
tainly think the appropriation of the 
money provided is necessary. I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield, if I have 
the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
know whether or not a recommendation 
for this proposed appropriation was con- 
tained in the budget estimate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot answer 
definitely, but I call to the Senator’s at- 
tention the fact that the President in a 
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message to Congress definitely requested 
$50,000,000 additional. As I stated a few 
minutes ago, representatives of the 
Housing Agency appeared and testified 
before the committees, and asked for 
these additional funds. Knowing the 
manner in which they operate, I certainly 
do not assume they would have been here 
making the request had it not had clear- 
ance. I see the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHoney! on the floor. I believe 
he is a joint author of the bill, and per- 
haps he can answer the question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
whether this appropriation comes with- 
in the budget estimate which the Presi- 
dent submitted to Congress, or is above 
the estimate? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, of 
course this is not an appropriation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it an authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is an authori- 
zation; so that it is not within the budget. 

Mr, WHERRY. Inasmuch as it is an 
authorization, if the appropriation is 
made, it will be above the budget esti- 
mate? 

7 Mr. OMAHONEY. Oh, yes; it would 
€. 

Mr. WHERRY. So an appropriation 
would be authorized for which there will 
have to be an appropriation of money 
above the President's budget? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. There can be no 
question about that. But, Mr. President, 
if I may make this additional statement, 
the reason the Committee on Banking 
and Currency voted to report the bill, and 


the reason the House of Representatives 


reported it was, that unless the authori- 
zation is made, the Government will 
suffer a much greater loss by reason of 
the abandonment, half-finished, of fa- 
cilities in various parts of the country. 
I speak with knowledge only of my own 
State. Upon the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming there was begun under 
the Lanham Act the construction of 
quarters for students at the university, 
but before those quarters were com- 
pleted the housing agency in charge, 
finding that the costs were going up, 
stopped the construction, because the 
housing agency was unable and unwill- 
ing to incur a deficit. These structures 
are standing now half-finished. The 
question before us is, Shall we leave them 
unfinished and thereby decline to give 
to the students, most of whom are vet- 
erans upon the campus of the State uni- 
versity, the housing they urgently need, 
and incur the danger of loss of the ex- 
penditure already made, or shall we au- 
thorize the expenditure of the additional 
funds? 

I say to the Senator that both in the 
House and in the Senate, the judgment 
of the committee was that the bill 
should be so amended that no new proj- 
ects could be initiated; so that as it 
comes from the committee, and as it is 
now on the floor, it represents only au- 
thority to complete structures which are 
already in process; some of them more 
than 50 percent already completed. In 
another community in my State, the 
town of Kemmerer, and also in Park 
County, the home of my colleague, there 
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are buildings which were initiated for 
the purpose of providing housing for 
workers. ‘They are very much needed. 
Already on the ground are materials to 
go into those units, but the units are not 
finished. There are refrigerators, for 
example; there are, as I understand, 
ranges and other types of equipment. 
They are on the ground. If an appropri- 
ation to complete those structures is not 
authorized, the result will be a loss of 
the money already expended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator ask me another ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the housing con- 
fined to educational institutions only? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would the Senator 
give me some idea of the location of 
other housing than that connected with 
educational institutions? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I mentioned the 
housing in Park County, Wyo., where a 
good many dwellings, as I understand, 
were initiated in order to provide hous- 
ing facilities for workers in the oil fields, 
producing a very necessary commodity. 

Mr. WHERRY. The facilities are not 
connected with Government projects 
8 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I think the hous- 
ing at Kemmerer probably was connect- 
ed with the reclamation project, and 
I think there is something of that kind 
in the Senator’s State. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I have not had oppor- 
tunity to read the report carefully, but 
I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. It seems that of the amount to be 
authorized, at least $8,500,000 is money 
for which the Federal Government is al- 
ready liable. In section 2, the bill pro- 
vides for reimbursement of local bodies 
and educational institutions for expend- 
ing their own funds in completing units 
which otherwise would have been ex- 
tended due to lack of funds, in the 
amount of $6,500,000. That is to go as 
a reimbursement of local bodies and ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. HATCH. Another is for reim- 
bursable utility work performed by local 
bodies and educational institutions, $2,- 
000,000, making a total of $8,500,000 
which the Federal Government is ob- 
ligated to reimburse to the local bodies 
and educational institutions. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. With objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
line 4, to strike out after the word 
“housing” the words “(including dwell- 
ing units not under construction) .” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 2, 
line 9, after the word “as”, to strike out 
“amended” and insert the following: 
“Provided, That such additional funds 
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shall not be available for completing 
suspended units with respect to which, 
prior to April 1, 1947, no expenditures 
were made by the Administrator or the 
only expenditures made by the Admin- 
istrator were for dismantling or dis- 
mantling and transportation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 2, 
line 24, after the word “amended”, to 
insert the following: “and (3) making 
payment to such educational institutions, 
States or political subdivisions thereof, 
local public agencies and nonprofit or- 
ganizations of amounts equal to actual 
expenditures made by them prior to 
April 1, 1947, for costs of site acquisition 
and preparation, or installation of streets 
and utility mains, with respect to sus- 
pended units referred to in the proviso 
in clause (a) above.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 854) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 (a) of 
the act entitled “an act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended (42 
U. S. O. 1572 (a)), is amended by striking 
out “$410,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘“$445,500,000.”" 

Sec. 2. That the additional funds herein 
authorized shall be available to carry out 
the purposes of sections 501, 502, and 503 
of said act of October 14, 1940, as amended, 
but shall be available only for necessary 
expenses in (a) completing the provision of 
temporary housing for which a contract in 
writing with any educational institution, 
State or political subdivision thereof, local 
public agency, or nonprofit organization had 
been made prior to the enactment hereof 
pursuant to title V of said act of October 14, 
1940, as amended: Provided, That such addi- 
tional funds shall not be available for com- 
pleting suspended units with respect to 
which, prior to April 1, 1947, no expenditures 
were made by the Administrator or the only 
expenditures made by the Administrator 
were for dismantling or dismantling and 
transportation, and (b) reimbursing any 
such educational institution, State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof, local public agency, 
or nonprofit organization (1) for funds ex- 
pended hy it in completing any such tempo- 
rary housing (exclusive of the costs of site 
acquisition and preparation, or the installa- 
tion of streets and utility mains), or (2) for 
the cost of utility and other work in connec- 
tion with any such temporary housing per- 
formed by it for the Administrator on a 
reimbursable basis pursuant to section 502 
(d) of said act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended, and (3) making payment to such 
educational institutions, States or political 
subdivisions thereof, local public agencies 
and nonprofit organizations of amounts 
equal to actual expenditures made by them 
prior to April 1, 1947, for costs of site ac- 
quisition and preparation, or installation of 
streets and utility mains, with respect to 
suspended units referred to in the proviso 
in clause (a) above. 


RETIREMENT PRIVILEGES FOR OFFICIAL 
REPORTERS OF DEBATES IN THE SEN- 
ATE 
The Senate proceeded to consider the 

bill (S. 125) to amend the Civil Service 

Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 

amended, so as to extend the benefits of 

such act to the Official Reporters of De- 
bates in the Senate and persons em- 
ployed by them in connection with the 
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performance of their duties as such re- 
porters. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the bill 
would provide for the reporting staff of 
the Senate certain privileges which Mem- 
bers of the House reporting staff already 
have. The bill is approved by the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Bureau of 
the Budget advises that there is no objec- 
tion to the bill. In all, 13 persons are 
presently affected. The bill would ac- 
cord to the proposed beneficiaries the 
same rights and privileges under the re- 
tirement system as are enjoyed by other 
employees and servants of the Govern- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


‘for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 (a) of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, approved May 
29, 1930, as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end of such subsection the following: 

“For the purposes of this act, the Official 
Reporters of the proceedings and debates of 
the Senate and persons employed by them in 
connection with the performance of their 
duties as such reporters shall be deemed to 
be officers or employees in or under the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, and service 
heretofore or hereafter rendered as an Of- 
ficial Reporter of Debates of the Senate or 
as a person employed by the Official Reporters 
of Debates of the Senate in connection with 
the performance of their duties as such re- 
porters shall be deemed to be service as an 
Officer or employee in or under the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. The provi- 
sions of this act shall not apply to any such 
Official Reporter or person employed by them 
until he gives notice in writing to the said 
Official Reporters of his desire to come within 
the purview of this act. In the case of any 
such Official Reporter or person employed by 
them who is in service on the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, such notice of desire 
to come within the purview of this act must 
be given within 6 months after such date. 
In the case of any such Official Reporter or 
person employed by them who enters the 
service subsequent to the date of enactment 
of this subsection, such notice of desire to 
come within the purview of this act must be 
given within 6 months after the date of such 
entrance into the service. No provision of 
this or any other act relating to automatic 
separation from the service shall be applica- 
ble to any such Official Reporter or person 
employed by them.” 


JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
providing for relief assistance to the 
people of countries devastated by war 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
obviously this measure will have to go 
over on the call of the calendar. I give 
notice that when the unfinished business 
is concluded I shall ask the Senate to 
proceed to the consideration of this 
measure. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will pa passed 
over. 

That completes the calendar. 


SALE OF WEATHER BUREAU PROPERTY 
AT EAST LANSING, MICH. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent for the present con- 
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sideration of Senate bill 640, Calendar 
No. 141. I have talked with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] who 
made an objection to the consideration 
of the bill on the call of the calendar. 
I have explained the bill to him, and I 
should like to explain it for the RECORD 
at this time. 

At the State college at East Lansing 
there is a Weather Bureau station. The 
college has grown, and it needs this par- 
ticular location, which the State of 
Michigan deeded to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the Weather Bureau. The site 
is needed for building purposes in con- 
nection with the college building pro- 
gram, It is the purpose to transfer the 
land back to the State of Michigan, and 
the State of Michigan will furnish an- 
other location at the State college for 
the Weather Bureau. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 640) to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain property occu- 
pied by the Weather Bureau at East 
Lansing, Mich., and to obtain other 
quarters for the said Bureau in the State 
of Michigan, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third Sime, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, any other law to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to sell, in such 
manner and on such terms and conditions 
as he deems to be to the best interest of the 
United States, to the Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science the 
Weather Bureau station located on the cam- 
pus of the said college, to convey such prop- 
perty to the said college by quitclaim deed, 
and to deposit the proceeds of such sale in 
the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt: 
Provided, That the sale of the Weather Bu- 
reau property to the Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science shall not 
be consummated, and the Weather Bureau 
shall not be required to vacate said property, 
unless and until the said Bureau shall have 
obtained and occupied other quarters in the 
State of Michigan, cither by construction of 
a new building or by rental of, or other means 
of obtaining, such quarters. 


Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 


appropriated, out of money in the Treasury 

not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 

be necessary to carry out the provisions of 

this act. 

SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF FISCAL 
OFFICERS 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 273, Calendar 
No. 98. 

By way of explanation, let me say that 
this is a bill requested by the War De- 
partment. The bill was introduced by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Gurney], and it has been unanimously 
approved by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The CRT CLERK. A bill (S. 273) to 
limit the time within which the General 
Accounting Office shall make final settle- 
ment of the monthly or quarterly ac- 
counts of disbursing officers under the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, and 
for other purposes, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, effective 3 years after the date of 
enactment of this act, the monthly or quar- 
terly accounts of any disbursing, accountable, 
or certifying officer of the Government shall 
be settled by the General Accounting Office 
within a period of not to exceed 3 years from 
the date of the receipt of the account by the 
General Accounting Office. A copy of the 
certificate of settlement in each case shall be 
sent to the officer involved and such settle- 
ment shall be final and conclusive on the 
General Accounting Office after the expira- 
tion of 3 years from the date of receipt of 
the account to the extent that no further 
charges or debts shall be raised in such ac- 
count thereafter except as to moneys which 
have been or may be lost to the United States 
due to fraud or criminality on the part of 
said officer: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to prohibit recovery from 
any payee of public moneys illegally or erro- 
neously paid to such payee or to preclude the 
recovery from the disbursing, accountable, or 
certifying officer or his surety of any balance 
found due the Government under a settle- 
ment made within the period of 3 years as 
herein provided: Provided further, That 
nothing herein shall be construed to deprive 
any such officer of his right at any time to 
clear his accounts of questioned items in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of existing law: 
Provided further, That the period of limita- 
tion above prescribed shall be regarded as 
suspended for the duration of any future war 
in which the United States may be engaged. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin to give us an explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
bill merely provides that when a disburs- 
ing officer, an accounting officer, or cer- 
tifying officer of the Government renders 
his accounts, if the accounts are not dis- 
allowed within 3 years, he is then relieved 
of responsibility. 

The original language suggested by the 
War Department was not acceptable to 
the General Accounting Office. We have 
adopted the language suggested by the 
General Accounting Office, with two 
minor changes which are of no moment, 
and the language of the bill is now ac- 
ceptable both to the General Accounting 
Office and to the War Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. z 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to limit the time within which 
the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and 
for other purposes.” 

THE VISIT TO AMERICA BY PRESIDENT 
ALEMAN OF MEXICO 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Capital of the Nation made durable his- 
tory last week. The President of the 
Republic of Mexico graciously returned 
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the visit recently made to Mexico by 
President Truman of this country. Pres- 
ident Truman’s thoughtfulness in ce- 
menting better understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries was 
entirely in keeping with the noblest of 
American ideals and with the fine un- 
derstanding nature of the person of the 
President of the United States. Those 
who know him well, as a man, as a citi- 
zen, as the President of this great coun- 
try, and as one who represents the best 
that is American, fully understand and 
were not surprised at his expression of 
trust and confidence in the people of 
Mexico. By his humanity he endeared 
himself to the masses of the Mexican 
people. His placing of the wreath of 
flowers at the monument erected for the 
Ninos Heroes de Chapultepec was noble 
and appealed to the best emotions that 
are better understood by people who 
have hearts and are emotional like the 
Mexicans. That deed alone did more to 
cement real friendship than would 100 
years of political discussions. 

The last few days President Aleman 
visited the seat of government of the 
United States. He was shown the offi- 
cial consideration of which he is worthy 
and to which he was entitled, but I ven- 
ture to say that, notwithstanding official 
consideration, the one thing that he will 
carry back to Mexico is the spontaneous 
feeling of understanding and good will 
of the 600,000 people who saw him when 
he arrived and the good will of millions 
of others who knew about his visit 
through the medium of the press and 
the radio. 

Good will has been brought about, not 
only by the representatives of govern- 
ments being friendly and considerate of 
each other, but more so when the mil- 
lions of the populations of the countries 
know and respect each other. I have 
seen great progress made in matters of 
human and governmental relations as 
between this country and Latin America. 
Officials of this country who have to do 
with matters affecting citizens of Mexico 
have and exercise attitudes that make 
for friendship. 

To my mind the one man who of late 
years contributed more to our real 
friendly relationship with Mexico and 
its people is that fine nobleman from 
North Carolina, the Honorable Josephus 
Daniels. His fine qualities, his great 
heart and his broad-mindedness brought 
about real friendship with Mexico. His 
successor as American Ambassador to 
Mexico during the trying days of the 
late war, George Messersmith, carried 
on the idea that Daniels had in mind - 
of cementing the friendship of the peo- 
ple of the two countries, and I may say 
that the worthy successor of those two 
gentlemen, Ambassador Walter Thurs- 
ton, now our representative in Mexico 
City, has done great and noble work 
without any extra officiousness but as a 
representative of a dignified country 
that wants to get along with and under- 
stand the Mexican people. I can say as 
much for the Mexican representatives 
to this country. The former Mexican 
Ambassador, Hon. Francisco Castillo ` 
Najera, and his successor, Ambassador 
Don Antonio Espinoza de Los Monteros, 
certainly have been wonderful and 
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worthy representatives of their nation. 
They understand the United States of 
America and its people, its ideals, its tra- 
ditions, its hopes, and have done their 
utmost to cement good will. To speak 
further about American officialdom 
which has had to deal with matters con- 
cerning Mexico, I find that the hard- 
boiled, insolent, bad-mannered official of 
the customs service of this country is a 
thing of the past and of a different age. 
Now that service does its duty, as it 
should, and enforces the law as it should 
be enforced, with courtesy, consideration, 
and humanity. The thoughtful repre- 
sentatives of the Immigration Service of 
this Nation are of the best. That Service 
does its duty and likewise enforces the 
law as it should be enforced, with cour- 
tesy and humanity. 

The impression I want to leave with 
‘the Senate is that carrying out a good- 
neighbor policy is not confined to govern- 
ment officials alone, to the presidents of 
the countries, or the state departments 
of nations, but is, or must be, part of the 
life and existence and the rule of conduct 
of the peoples of the nations of this 
hemisphere. Iam most happy over con- 

- ditions in the United States and Mexico. 
Mexico is the key to all our efforts in 
Latin America. It is our closest neigh- 
bor. Four of our States border that 
nation. How we get along with Mexico 
is how we get along with Latin America. 
I am positive that the other nations of 
Latin America are forever watching our 
attitude toward Mexico because how we 
get along with our next-door neighbor 
is the test by which other neighbors, 
farther away, might expect this country 
to get along with them. 

Mr. President, let us hope and pray 
that the friendship and understanding 
now existing between this country and 
Mexico shall permeate every corner of 
the Westerr. Hemisphere, and that the 
peoples of the different nations of the 
Western Hemisphere may understand 
that our intentions are of the best, that 
we respect their sovereignty, ideals and 
culture; and that we do want and shall 
work for peace and good will, not only on 
this continent, but throughout the world. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to congratulate 
the Senator from New Mexico upon the 
excellent statement he has made, and I 
wish to associate myself with his views. 
The able Senator from New Mexico is 
probably closer to the Mexica people 
than any other Member of the United 
States Senate. What he has done here 
today in paying tribute to the people of 
Mexico and the people of his own coun- 
try has, as a result of the exchange of 
visits between the Presidents of the re- 
spective nations, in my opinion, further 
cemented the bond of unity which now 
exists and which should continue to exist 
between Mexico and the United States. 
Certainly the Senator by his timely re- 
marks has also added strength to the 
good-neighbor policy. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Development of the 
bonds of unity, Mr. President, should not 
be confined to the actual governments. 
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In order to have real unity we must have 
unity of peoples, and that is the impres- 
sion I wanted tu leave. 


THE FARM PRICE SITUATION 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I have 
been greatly concerned and alarmed at 
all the adverse publicity agriculture has 
been receiving in the past months. 
Nearly every magazine, and many col- 
umnists and radio commentators are 
constantly making public statements re- 
garding agriculture, which, for the most 
part, I know to be most unfair and not 
based on facts. 

Througk this publicity, the consumer 
is led to believe that our government is 
using the United States Treasury, in a 
big way, to raise farm prices, at a time 
when a drive is being made to reduce in- 
dustrial prices. I regret that almost 
everyone making public statements on 
the farm price situation does not take 
the time to make a fair and unbiased 
study of the actual circumstances. 

Many powerful interests at this time 
are doing their level best to eliminate all 
appropriations for soil conservation. If 
they are successful, it will destroy the 
whole soil- conservation program and 
organization throughout the United 
States. In the past, both Republicans 
and Democrats have, with great pride, 
claimed credit for the origination of this 
program. The soil-conservation pro- 
gram has made possible in the United 
States the greatest food production in 
all the history of the world, while, at the 
same time, conserving the soil fertility of 
this Nation. May I add that if soil fer- 
tility is not preserved, this Nation in fu- 
ture years will face tremendously in- 
creased food prices and perhaps disas- 
trous defeat in any possible future war. 

In 1946, this Nation produced its great- 
est wheat and corn crop, along with 
record-breaking quantities of other food 
crops. Through this great production, 
it has been possible for the United States 
to export more foodstuffs in a single year 
than all other nations of the world com- 
bined have exported throughout all his- 
tory. We have exported tremendous 
amounts of meats, farm products, and 
grains of all kinds. 
exports of grain have totaled more than 
1,000,000 tons a month, or a record for 
the year of more than 14,000,000 tons. 
In grains the figure will reach more than 
500,000,000 bushels. 

There are some extremists who, in 
their ardent support of the free enter- 
prise system, would at this time eliminate 
all export controls. If that were done 
at this time, our exports would increase 
and food prices would rise sharply, since 
it is estimated that the world food de- 
mand exceeds by 3,000,000,000 tons the 
world food supply. Naturally, without 
export controls the drain on our pro- 
duction would increase, resulting in far 
greater food cost in the United States. 
The plain, unadulterated fact regarding 
the rise in the cost of foods in this Nation 
is that it is almost entirely due to our 
tremendous shipments abroad. While 
I believe that helping feed the rest of 
the world is highly important, particu- 
larly if we are to stave off communism, I 
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think it should be understood, here in 
the United States, what effect great ex- 
ports have in America, where all food- 
stuffs are sold on the open market, and 
where the farmer has nothing to say 
about the price he receives. So long as 
we export down to a level where a home 
searcity is created, we can expect noth- 
ing but the resulting high prices. 

The Department of Agriculture, and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, are 
in no way responsible for most farm 
prices, as only in a few isolated cases 
are farm food prices supported. Three 
exceptions are milk, wool, and potatoes. 
In another speech later, I intend to go 
more fully into the necessity of support 
prices. Briefly, may I say that at the 
present time without wool support prices, 
we would practically eliminate the sheep. 
industry so vital to many Western 
States. This industry has been rapidly 
liquidating in the last 5 years. In fact, 
we now have the lowest sheep population 
in 68 years at a time when we are import- 
ing 80 percent of all the wool used in 
the United States. For the good of this 
Nation and particularly to safeguard its 
future security, I cannot see how it 
would be advisable to liquidate agricul- 
ture in any of its phases. 

Mr. President, there are many colum- 
nists and radio commentators who sug- 
gest that we should adopt the corpora- 
tion method of farming at this time. 
Perhaps in some phases of agriculture 
cheaper prices might result; but if that 
were the case great numbers of our 
farmers would have to leave their farms, 
which would result in making this Na- 
tion possibly an entirely industrial Na- 
tion; something which, in time of war, 
would, I think, make the United States 
very insecure. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator spoke of 
wool. I should like to point out that the 
support price of wool has absolutely 
nothing to do with the price which the 
consumers are paying for clothing to- 
day, for the simple reason that prac- 
tically 100 percent of the wool which is 
now being used in the Nation is foreign 
wool bought on the world market. 


Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want 


to commend the Senator for the speech 
which he is making. I am particularly 
interested in the last comment he made 
concerning the trend toward large cor- 
porate farms. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota agree with me that basic 
to the prosperity of the American farmer 
is the maintenance of the small family- 
type farm? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. I will add that 
farmers have always been the bulwark 
of democracy in the United States, not 
only at elections, but at all times. I 
may also say, in connection with that 
statement, that most of the college grad- 
uates in the Midwest do not return to 
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the farms. They seek employment in 
industry. If we were further to liqui- 
date the agricultural industry, we would 
only increase the burden of unemploy- 
ment in cities in future years. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota agree with me that unless 
We can maintain a large number of fam- 
ily-owned farms the end result will be a 
dislocation of a great many of our peo- 
ple who will then be in competition with 
workers in other types of industry, thus 
endangering, of course, full employment 
in this country? 

Mr. YOUNG. I certainly agree with 
the statement of the distinguished 
Senator. 

Last year, the support of potatoes and 
wool prices cost many millions of dol- 
lars, but in its over-all operations, in- 
cluding the price-support program, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has an 
actual profit of $22'7,000,000. 

These supports were strictly in accord- 
ance with the Steagall amendment which 
guaranteed the farmers some protection 
in their reconversion from war- to peace- 
time production. This is comparable to 
the Government’s guaranties to business 
in its reconversion, which has already 
resulted in payments of more than $6,- 
000,000,000 to industry. Some of the 
publicity in recent weeks regarding 
farm prices has tried to leave the im- 
pression that wheat could be produced 
for 60 cents a bushel. This statement 
indicates a total lack of any knowledge 
of production costs. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In making that 
statement the Senator has reference to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, for 
example, establishing a support price 
under corn on which they loan the value 
of the corn. In my section this year it 
is $1.09 a bushel. The farmer borrows 
the money, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration loans it, and that, in reality, is 
the money used for the support pro- 
gram. When the Commodity Credit 
Corporation buys: it, if it does buy it, 
in that particular case the farmer 
probably owns it and sells it if the price 
advances. It only becomes a subsidy 
if the price goes below $1.09. If it goes 
above $1.09 the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration makes money. During the 
past 5 years when corn has been pur- 
chased at support prices usually the 
price has gone off. Probably corn is 
not the best example. But in cases in 
which the Government actually owned 
the corn, that was the result. So, it 
becomes a subsidy and will become a 
subsidy in future only when the price 
at which the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration finally sells the agricultural 
product goes below the support price 
at which it was bought. Only then does 
it become a subsidy. I think that is 
not generally understood. I merely 
wanted to suggest that point to the 
Senator, since he mentioned it. 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. In 
fact, in the production of wheat, it costs 
the average farmer more than 60 cents 
a bushel for gasoline and repairs. That 
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statement is in answer to a recent 
editorial in which it was suggested that 
wheat could be produced for 60 cents a 
bushel. Perhaps on free Government 
land or on Indian land, where the pro- 
ducer paid practically nothing for it, 
he might in some years produce wheat 
for 60 cents a bushel. But to the aver- 
age farmer of the United States the 
cost of his gasoline amounts to that 
much. If repairs were added to that 
the cost would be far over that amount, 
giving him nothing for labor dollars. 

I wonder how many realize what por- 
tion of the cost of a loaf of bread the 
farmer gets for his wheat, According 
to Government figures, 19 percent of the 
cost of the loaf of bread is represented 
by wheat. In other words, when bread 
is selling at 12 cents a loaf the farmer 
actually only gets 2½ cents. I wonder 
how many realize that the grocer in 
Washington gets 2 cents for his handling 
charge on a loaf of bread and that even 
the delivery boy gets 2 cents a loaf, which 
is nearly as much as the farmer gets for 
his entire operations. 

Today the farm price of eggs for the 
farmer in most of the Middle West is 
34 cents or 35 cents a dozen. Accord- 
ing to a check this morning of six large 
food stores in Washington, the price 
ranges from 52 cents to 69 cents a dozen. 
In five of these six stores the price is 
61 cents or above. 

The press of this Nation and the radio 
commentators who are giving so much 
adverse publicity to farm prices might 
do well to investigate the tremendous 
spread between the price the farmer is 
actually receiving and that which the 
consumer pays. It is this tremendous 
spread between the price that the farmer 
receives and the price the consumer pays 
which ought to be of great concern to 
the general public. In my opinion, if 
this drive on agriculture is successful to 
the extent of wrecking the soil-conserva- 
tion program and other worth-while 
farm programs, then in future years this 
Nation will really pay a high price for 
its food requirements. Farmers ought 
to be commended rather than con- 
demned for their tremendous success in 
producing the greatest crops in history. 
While farm prices in many instances are 
far above parity—and incidentally par- 
ity does not include labor costs—they 
still are not making as much money this 
last year as many think they are. The 
lumber, machinery, automobiles, cloth- 
ing, labor and, in fact, practically every- 
thing they have to purchase is more 
than double and sometimes triple the 
price that they had to pay only 5 years 
ago, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
North Dakota has spoken of clothing 
prices. I should like to give him an il- 
lustration of what has happened. I have 
read and heard over the radio that the 
price of raw cotton is responsible for 
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the present high clothing prices. When 

the OPA was in existence, cotton was fig- 

ured in the OPA ceilings at 36% cents 

a pound. At that time the American 

textile industry was making more money 

saen it had ever made before in its his- 
ry. 

Then the OPA went out of existence, 
and thereafter the mills raised textile 
ceiling prices roughly 10 percent across 
the board. The price of cotton went 
down $50 a bale. As a result, the Ameri- 
can textile industry has made more 
money than any other major American 
industry has made in the history of the 
United States. Yet I hear commenta- 
tors make statements and I read the 
voluminous writings of columnists to the 
effect that the present high clothing 
prices are due to the price of raw cotton, 
and that the Government support pro- 
gram is responsible for that price level, 
when nothing in the world could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have that comment from the 
Senator from Mississippi, because I 
know he is vitally interested in cotton, 
which means so much to the South, and 
he knows a great deal about the produc- 
tion of cotton, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to add to 
what the Senator from Mississippi has 
said that it is my belief that at the pres- 
ent time a well-organized campaign to 
prejudice American consumers against: 
American farmers is being indulged in 
simply for the purpose of diverting at- 
tention from the real profiteers in the 
food and clothing markets, the specu- 
lators and commodity gamblers, and also 
to prevent farmers and working people 
from knowing the truth about each other. 
The Senator from North Dakota will re- 
call that a year ago one of the largest 
cotton manufacturers in the United 
States appeared before our committee 
and, almost with tears in his eyes, said 
he was practically going broke and that 
he could not make a dollar. But, lo and 
behold, at the end of the year, when the 
financial returns of his company were 
made, they showed that that company 
had made an unbelievable profit, the 
largest it had ever made in its history. 

The Senator will also remember that 
about a year ago certain meat packers 
came before our committee and said they 
were losing money and that they did not 
know what their stockholders were com- 
ing to. But when the first of the year 
came, they, too, reported the largest 
profits in the history of their companies. 
That was for the year 1946. 

The Senator will also recall that at 
one time, when witnesses appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture, 
pleading for an increase in the price of 
cotton, it developed that over 90 percent 
of all the cotton grown in the country 
had left the farmer’s hands and was in 
the hands of the dealers and the mills at 
that time. Those witnesses before our 
committee were not interested in raising 
the price of cotton while it was in the 
hands of the farmers. 
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In addition, only this spring, when the 
price of wheat went to $2.50 a bushel— 
and I think it is higher than that 
now—— 

Mr. YOUNG. No; it is lower than that 
now. 

Mr. AIKEN. At any rate, this spring, 
when the price of wheat was so high, 
and when the consumer was led to be- 
lieve that the farmer was profiteering 
again, it developed that the farmer had 
left on his hands only enough wheat for 
seed and other farm use. Over 85 per- 
cent of the wheat had been sold by the 
farmers. 

Also, at the time when the price of 
hogs went to $30 a hundred, it developed 
that the great proportion of hogs had 
left the hands of the farmers, with the 
result that the farmers were left with 
only enough for their own use. 

So the process goes on, year after year, 
with that little group of men, who are 
more responsible for the high prices to 
the consumer than any other group is, 
depressing prices at the time when the 
farmer has the wheat or beef or hogs 
on his hands to sell; but when over 80 
percent of that production has left the 
hands of the farmer, that same little 
group of men puts on a campaign to 
raise prices; and they did succeed in rais- 
ing them, and then they put on a cam- 
paign to make the American people be- 
lieve that the farmer is getting the profits 
for himself. 

At this time the commodities the 
farmer is producing currently for the 
market are yielding him less than they 
did a year ago. 

The Senator has spoken of milk. The 
fact is that today milk is costing the pro- 
ducer about 20 percent more to produce 
than it did a year ago, and the farmer is 
receiving 10 percent less for it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me say that I 
was amazed to read in this morning’s 
newspaper a statement by the presi- 
dent of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers to the effect that one of the 
principal causes for high prices in the 
United States is the Federal support pro- 
gram of farm prices. Mr. President, 
nothing in the world could be further 
from the truth. Although I admit that 
I was a party to abolishing the OPA, yet 
I think the facts will show that the 
cause of the present high prices in in- 
dustrial goods is the discontinuance of 
the OPA. The manufacturers had a 
great deal to do with abolishing the OPA, 
but now they indict American agriculture 
with the statement that the farmers are 
responsible for the high prices. How- 
ever, in the case of practically every com- 
modity, the amount of money the farmer 
receives is very minor, as compared with 
the cost of the commodity at the retail 
level. 

A few months ago I was on the island 
of Cuba, and while I was there I visited 
@ pineapple farm. I asked the farmer 
what he got for his pineapples. He told 
me they were shipped to the United 
States, and that he was paid 35 cents 
a dozen for them. But when I returned 
to this country I was charged 40 cents 
apiece for pineapples, which came from 
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the same section of Cuba which I had 
visited, where the farmers received only 
35 cents a dozen for their production. 

A similar situation exists, according to 
my observation, in regard to practically 
all agricultural commodities. It appears 
to me that a conspiracy is being engaged 
in by the great industrialists in this 
country to try to lead the American peo- 
ple to believe that farm prices and the 
Government-support program are re- 
sponsible for the present high prices in 
the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I am 
fully in accord with the statement the 
Senator has made. The industrialists 
are trying to put agriculture in a bad 
light; they are trying to throw out a 
smoke screen behind which they can 
hide; they are also trying to destroy the 
Soil-conservation program and all other 
programs which are needed by the farm- 
ers of America. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. First let me say that 
I am delighted with the statement the 
Senator from Mississippi has just made. 
I wish to ask him if he agrees with me 
that what has happened in the past few 
months is that American industry has 
taken advantage of a short supply and 
has raised prices to heights beyond 
which they should have been raised in 
order to return to industry a fair and 
decent American profit. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
think that statement is absolutely true. 
They simply followed human nature 
when they did that. They charged all 
that the traffic would bear. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to permit me to ask one 
more question? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to ask whether 
the Senator from Mississippi agrees with 
me that, having reaped that harvest at 
profiteering prices, they are now begin- 
ning to become a little afraid about a 
tendency on the part of millions of 
American consumers to engage in a buy- 
ers’ strike, so now they are beginning 
to look at their card in the hole, so to 
speak, to see whether they had not bet- 
ter lower prices a little, and shift re- 
sponsibility for the present unconscion- 
able high cost of living upon the Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, that 
is absolutely true. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tors from Mississippi, Vermont, and 
North Dakota that once we obtain the 
correct economic data in regard to the 
situation we inevitably find that the type 
of statement which we read in the news- 
papers this morning, to which the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has referred, sim- 
ply cannot be substantiated by the facts. 

I think the Senator from North Da- 
kota is performing a real service to the 
farmers by stating in his speech a re- 
buttal which should be made to those 
in the United States who wish to try to 
save their face, in view of the type of 
profiteering they have engaged in during 
the past few months, by attempting to 
put the blame on the American farmers, 
But if the facts are known, it will be im- 
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possible for the blame to be placed on the 
farmers. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. What has been said re- 
minds me how strange it is that we never 
learn lessons except through distress 
and bitter experience. For instance, if 
the present campaign to remove the sup- 
port from farm prices, to drive them 
down, to attempt to make the farmers 
of America responsible for present high 
prices should succeed, as eventually, 
when times become normal, it will suc- 
ceed, and farm prices go down and down, 
as they have done before, I ask the Sena- 
tor from North Dekota, if that effort 
should be successful, how long will other 
prices remain where they are, and will it 
not eventually, as it always has before, 
result in depression and hard times? 

Mr. YOUNG. If farm prices are driven 
down I believe a depression would fol- 
low in short order. In fact, I believe his- 
tory has proven over and over again that 
there has never been an extended period 
of general prosperity in this country 
while agriculture has been in poverty. 

One of the most vicious of all com- 
mentators is Mr. Taylor, sponsored by 
General Motors. I listened to his re- 
marks last night. First he attacked la- 
bor, then he attacked the farmers. 

I shall now make a statement about 
labor I had not intended to make. I am 
not an expert on labor legislation. I 
have tried to study the proposed labor 
legislation. I have tried to be fair with 
labor. But if men like Taylor, repre- 
senting industry, are as unfair to labor 
as they are to the farmers, then I think 
the labor bill amendments have gone far 
enough, and my position from now on 
will be to oppose all amendments. If 
the bill is presented to us without any 
further amendments I shall vote for it, 
even over a Presidential veto; but if it is 
made one bit tougher, my position will 
be against it all the way through. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The answer to the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse} a few minutes ago is that 
the leaders of American industrial or- 
ganizations have simply gone mad with 
their own avarice. The Senator from 
Oregon will recall that when we took up 
the original labor bill we found in it one 
provision which would have removed the 
exemption which was granted to farmers 
under the Clayton Act, giving them the 
right to organize in order to better them- 
selves. Does the Senator from Oregon 
recall that? 

Mr. MORSE. I recall it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have been satisfied all 
the time that as quickly as that mad 
leadership of industry in America had 
settled with labor, had crushed labor, 
they would turn their attention to Ameri- 
can agriculture next, but I did not ex- 
pect to find their opposition all in one 
bill, until the original labor bill as writ- 
ten came along, which would effectively 
have crippled farm organizations, as well 
as labor organizations, 

Mr. YOUNG. I am sure the Senator 
from Vermont agrees with me that our 
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present agricultural program is not a 
perfect one. We in the farm business 
admit it needs some correction. The 
Steagall amendment will expire next 
year, and in the meantime we hope to 
write an agricultural bill acceptable to 
industry and labor, and acceptable to 
agriculture, and which will not result in 
any great cost to the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Dakota 
yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I rise because 
the Senator from North Dakota made a 
statement about the labor bill which 
expresses the same sentiments I have 
been trying to voice, in which endeavor 
others have been helping me. 

The labor bill which is before the Sen- 
ate was reported with certain changes, 
which were made by a majority of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
We are discussing amendments which 
are out of harmony with the changes 
which the committee accepted. These 
amendments are offered, it is said, in an 
attempt to make the bill tougher and 
more in keeping with the bill passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

I ask the Senator from North Dakota 
this question, as a result of the statement 
he made about the bill: Would it not be 
wise for the Senate now to stop consider- 
ing these amendments, and vote on the 
bill as it was reported? It is true that 
one amendment has been adopted and 
is in the bill, and to that extent it is a 
bill which is unacceptable to one group 
who joined in reporting the bill. But 
the bill could go to conference, and the 
discussions now under way could be 
stopped, and probably in conference an 
acceptable bill could be drafted. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
while we are confused in the beginning of 
the consideration of this very drastic 
labor bill, we become more confused as 
we proceed, and it would be a sensible 
move if we could follow the idea which 
the Senator from North Dakota has ex- 
pressed, namely, vote on the bill as re- 
ported, get it back of us, send it to con- 
ference, and see what can be done with 
it there. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, Iam one 
of those who believe that some corrective 
labor legislation is necessary. I think 
business generally over the United States 
understands our position. They should 
know that there is not a two-thirds vote 
possible in the Senate to override a Pres- 
idential veto of a tough labor bill. If 
they know that—and they should know 
it—then they are only playing politics; 
and if they want a measure of some kind 
passed, they had better get behind a bill 
along the lines we have advocated, or 
forget all about it, and wait until the 
next session. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, consent is 
granted. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the following bill and joint resolution of 
the Senate: 

S. 874. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as alter- 
nate representative of the United States to 
the Interim Council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization or its 
successor, and as representative of the United 
States to the Air Navigation Committee of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, without affecting his status 
and perquisites as an officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
Herschel V. Johnson, Deputy Representative 
of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to 
the Foreign Service, 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreement to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt] on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
now to address myself for a few moments 
to the pending bill, and to the pending 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota IMr. BALL]. 

Last Wednesday, in my humble 
opinion, the Senate took the first step 
toward killing any workable labor legis- 
lation for this session of Congress by re- 
jecting the motion made by the able 
Senator from Oregon, and by that very 
action gave an indication that it did not 
wish to be curative, but to urge what has 
been openly called antilabor legislation. 

I supported that motion because I 
thought it was a sound proposal. Adop- 
tion of the motion would nave permitted 
the Senate to vote on four separate pieces 
of labor legislation. Each Member of the 
Senate would have been able to decide 
for himself the issues at stake, and ac- 
cept those provisions he approved and 
reject those he disapproved. 

Each measure would have been decided 
on its own merits. However, the Senate 
turned the motion down and we are now 
in the position of having to vote for or 
against an omnibus labor bill which con- 
tains some good provisions and some bad 
ones. 

We are in the position of the customer 
who ordered a pound of butter and a 
pound of limburger cheese, and the 
grocer, in order to save money, wrapped 
the two in the same piece of paper, and 
sent them out. 

I firmly maintain that adoption of the 
Morse motion would have placed the 
Senate in a better position to pass correc- 
tive labor legislation. 

In a few moments I shall expand that 
point, but first, Mr. President, let me 
point out that I believe the Senate is 
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taking another step toward killing labor 
legislation for this session by attempting 
to add drastic amendments to the Sen- 
ate labor bill as reported out of com- 
mittee. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear that 
I do not oppose any Senator’s right to 
try to amend any measure that comes- 
t- the floor of this great body. At the 
same time I firmly believe that Senators 
who support drastic amendments to a 
measure as important as the labor bill 
now before us—amendments which, in 
the opinion of many competent officials, 
go far beyond correcting any inequities 
in our labor laws—are inviting a Presi- 
dential veto. 

I do not know what the President’s 
views are regarding the labor bill as re- 
ported out of committee. I do know that 
he is vitally interested in securing the 
adoption of corrective labor legislation. 
He made that clear in his state of the 
Nation address to the Congress. He is 
anxious to correct the labor laws inso- 
far as it is possible to do so to the end 
that we may remove the blemishes from 
the labor-management picture. 

That is the statesmanlike approach to 
this vital problem. f 

In my opinion, passage of a labor bill 
that strays far from this corrective path 
will place the President in the position 
of being forced to reject the bill. When 
anything strays from the corrective path, 
it goes into the “anti” path, the punitive 
path, the path that stirs up trouble 
rather than preventing it. 

Every Member of this body is well ac- 
quainted with the President’s keen sense 
of fair play and devotion to the best in- 
terests of the entire Nation. 

As much as he wants corrective labor 
legislation, I believe that his conscience 
will lead him to veto a drastic measure 
that goes far beyond the stage of cor- 
rection, 

Mr. President, the Senate is split into 
three basic groups on the question of 
labor legislation. 

One group, of which I am a member, 
approves some sections of the labor bill 
as reported by the committee. We want 
corrective labor legislation, legislation 
that will benefit the entire Nation, legis- 
lation that will correct inequities, but, 
at the same time, will not place labor in 
an unfair bargaining position. We ap- 
prove some major sections of the bill as 
reported by the committee, but we can- 
not approve the bill in its entirety. 

The second group, which I may say, 
Mr. President, is composed of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle, approves the 
labor bill as reported by the committee. 
Some members of this group may oppose 
some features of the bill, but they hon- 
estly believe that it is the best bill that 
could be passed at this time, and they 
are willing to go along with it. as it is 
written. 

The third group, Mr. President, is 
composed of Senators who are in favor 
of making the bill more severe, more 
drastic. This group apparently has the 
upper hand in the Chamber at this time. 
In other words, it has the votes to write 
into this bill many of the drastic, restric- 
tive measures which were left out of the 
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bill as reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, I believe the committee 
acted wisely in omitting these provisions 
from the bill it sent to the floor. 

One of these provisions, in the form 
of an amendment, has been adopted by 
a sizable vote; and the Senate is now 
preparing to act on a second amend- 
ment, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. 

The first amendment—the one that 
has been adopted—in my opinion would 
open the door for the activities of vicious 
opponents of organized labor, those who 
want to wreck the entire idea of collec- 
tive bargaining, those who built up the 
strength of organized labor by their very 
efforts to crucify it in the past, by the 
oppression of labor. Under that amend- 
ment, company stooges could easily fo- 
ment labor troubles. Senators know 
from reports of the subcommittee headed 
by the former Senator from Wisconsin, 
Mr. La Follette, that there are company 
stooges on the pay roll for specific pur- 
poses. They can foment trouble, and 
then accuse the union of coercing the 
employee. Abuses by company stooges 
would be laid at the door of organized 
labor, and then they could operate under 
the amendment which was adopted last 
week. 

The Labor Board would be forced to 
spend a great deal of time considering 
these cases, and as a result it would be 
hampered in its major task of trying to 
bring about a better spirit of cooperation 
between labor and management, which 
is the essential thing needed for con- 
tinued prosperity in the country. 

In view of the fact that this amend- 
ment has been adopted, I shall not go 
into the subject any further. I merely 
wanted to point out the viciousness of 
the situation it may bring about. 

However, I wish to outline my position 
on the pending amendment which is 
described by its sponsors as a measure 
to give local unions authority to handle 
collective bargaining with their employer 
on a local level. 

I believe the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare acted wisely in omitting 
all provisions prohibiting industry-wide 
bargaining from its bill. For despite all 
the misleading propaganda about it— 
and, I may say Mr. President that there 
has been a great deal of it—industry- 
wide bargaining, when properly conducted 
on both sides has been one of the greatest 
uplifting factors in this modern indus- 
trial age. 

It has been a stabilizing factor despite 
what the false prophets have been saying 
about it in a steady stream of newspaper 
advertisements. Industry-wide bargain- 
ing has helped industry as well as labor. 
Industry-wide bargaining has prohibited 


a few large coal corporations, for in- 


stance, from driving their competitors 
out of business, and thus the entire coal 
industry has benefited. Unfortunately, 
the bitter opponents of industry-wide 
bargaining in the coal industry have 
been noisier than the great number of 
coal operators and others who have 
benefited tremendously from this prod- 
uct of both industry and labor. 

Let me emphasize that industry itself 
largely brought about industry-wide bar- 
gaining, not the unions. 
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Industry took the first step by organ- 
izing into national corporations and far- 
flung trade associations. 

Labor followed suit out of the necessity 
of keeping pace with the self-organiza- 
tion of the employing industry, or the 
industry itself. 

In the coal industry, as in other indus- 
tries, there are some corporations which 
have bitterly opposed this trend because 
it has prevented them from dictating to 
industry as well as to labor. 

These coal corporations, it will be re- 
called, fought the Coal Stabilization Act 
because that act, in large measure, pre- 
vented cut-throat operations. They are 
still fighting it, although 95 percent of 
the coal operators favor the Coal Stabil- 
ization Act. 

A few industries benefit from such op- 
erations, but, industry as a whole, and 
certainly, the individual States involved, 
suffered tremendously because of these 
undemocratic practices. 

The coal industry is by no means the 
only industry which has benefited from 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Far from it. 

In fact, it would be hard to find an 
industry that has not prospered because 
of industry-wide bargaining. 

Despite these facts, the so-called Hart- 
ley bill wipes out industry-wide collective 
bargaining by a complex set of provisions. 

Apparently these provisions were aimed 
at certain labor leaders. One of the 
worst forms of legislation is that, though 
designed to cover a national subject, 
which proceeds on personal grounds, be- 
cause of a dislike for certain personalities. 

To my way of thinking, it would be 
tragic indeed to follow a course that 
would lead to great strife and bickering 
in a vain effort to curb the so-called 
power of a few individuals no matter 
how unpopular they may have become. 

A few industrialists in this Nation are 
far more dictatorial and far more power- 
ful than the so-called top labor leaders, 
but, of course, the industrialists receive 
ou publicity in comparison to the daily 

arpoons thrown at labor leaders. 

I wish to make it clear that I am not 
here to defend labor leaders. 

Their leadership must, and does, speak 
for itself. But I do wish to emphasize 
that the great trouble today is that 
labor’s accomplishments seldom find 
their way even into the small print in 
the newspapers, while labor’s so-called 
abuses are blazoned across the front 
pages in large type headlines. It is a 
rather peculiar thing. If a man fights 
with his wife that makes headlines. The 
fact that a man has for years taken care 
of an invalid wife and cherished her and 
cared for her does not make headlines. 
The many individuals who do good do 
not make the headlines, but someone who 
does something bad makes headlines 
which affect everybody. 

Let me review briefly the consequences 
to employers of an impairment, by Fed- 
eral law, of the natural unfettered de- 
velopment of industry-wide bargaining. 

There is the danger that the weakest 
member of an industry will be singled 
out and be forced to set the standard for 
the others. 

There is the certainty of time-consum- 
ing piecemeal negotiations, thus end- 
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lessly delaying the achievement of in- 
dustrial peace. 

There is the danger that small em- 
ployers lacking skill in bargaining and 
lacking research facilities will have to 
forego these technical advantages. 

There is the likelihood that employers 
in low-wage areas will undercut indus- 
try-wide standards, and remove the pro~ 
tection which industry-wide agreements 
now afford employers. 

Area wage differentials would play 
havoc with all efforts at stabilization and 
would recreate all manner of harmful 
competition between company and com- 
pany and between area and area. 

It is rather interesting to me that no 
one ever complains because the Man- 
hattan Shirt Co. compels its dealers 
to charge the same price for the same 
type shirt all over the United States. 
The same is true of the Arrow Shirt Co., 
of shoe companies, of typewriter com- 
panies and most all other companies. 
They do not take into consideration 
transportation charges, but compel the 
man who lives next door to the factory 
to pay as much as the mar to whom 
they ship their product 3.000 miles away 
must pay. Yet they insist on other dif- 
ferentials when they are buying from the 
raw material producer or paying the 
wages of the worker. 

Let us also analyze the oft-repeated 
charge that unions exercise an undue 
monopoly of labor. American labor is 
not a commodity to be bargained for in 
the market place. We got away from 
that when we did away with the slave 
block, at least we did away with it con- 
stitutionally and legally. 

American labor is the man who works 
in the mine, the automobile factories, the 
rubber factories, the steel mills, the 
tailoring plant, the shoe manufacturing 
plant. American labor is the man who 
operates the streetcars and the trains. 
American labor constitutes a great per- 
centage of American citizens. When I 
am talking about labor I am talking 
about the entire labor pool of the United 
States, not segregated into union or non- 
union or anything else. 

American labor is the worker who 
keeps our production machinery going. 

When we place him in the category of 
being just another object, or another 
commodity, we deny the very essence of 
collective bargaining which must remain 
the cornerstone of our labor policy, if 
we are to retain our free enterprise sys- 
tem, about which we prate so much. and 
if we are to obtain the freedom of gov- 
ernment, about which we boast so much 
to the world at large. 

The charge also is made that industry- 
wide bargaining leads to strikes which 
threaten the public welfare. That is 
another fallacy foisted on the public by 
labor's bitter enemies. 

It is not the scope of the bargaining 
unit which leads to strikes, but, rather 
the entire complex economic problems 
which are the product of many things, 
including the difficult transition from 
a wartime economy to a peacetime 
economy, as was so well demonstrated 
in the remarks made by the speaker who 
just preceded me. 

Under company-by-company bargains 
ing, unions would try to drive the stand- 
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ards up the highest in the industry, 
while employers would try to effectuate 
the lowest. This divergence would bring 
about a wave of strikes throughout the 
industry affected. 

Under such bargaining conditions, 
some well-organized unions could write 
their own terms, just as some powerful 
companies could destroy weak unions. 

The fundamental problems which give 
rise to abuses, to dislocations, to indus- 
try-wide strikes will not be solved by 
writing a few words into the lawbooks. 

These problems require a thorough 
study such as suggested by the President 
and proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 22. 

Let us examine the pending amend- 
ment. 


It would prohibit the Labor Board 


from establishing units or certifying 
unions for employees of more than a 
single employer, unless all employers are 
in the same metropolitan district or 
county. 

It would also make it an unfair labor 
practice for unions to attempt to compel 
their officials, or other unions, to seek or 
oppose the inclusion of any particular 
provision in a bargaining agreement. 

Let us consider the first point. For 
instance, in my home State of West Vir- 
ginia, in the coal industry, we would be 
limited to a contract being made within 
a county. Ever since there have been 
unions in those coal fields the contracts 
have been made by operators’ associa- 
tions at the very least. The county in 
which I live has three associations op- 
erating in it; yet they also operate in 
many other counties. The membership 
is spotty, and there would be all sorts 
of interlocking negotiations going on. 
We would have one county trying to fix 
the rates for various associations, and 
there would be associations bucking one 
another. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator familiar 
with the fact that only 1 percent of all 
the coal operations in the United States 
are certified at all or have ever gone to 
the National Labor Relations Board? 

Mr. KILGORE. I know that. That 
is not the point in issue. 

One of the sponsors of the pending 
amendment stated on the floor of the 
Senate that it leaves the issue of indus- 
try-wide bargaining to voluntary agree- 
ments. That statement, in my opinion, 
is misleading. I know it is misleading 
to employers in my own State. 

In the first place, existing law fully 
protects the individual right of unions 
and employers to espouse or reject 
industry-wide bargaining. Industry- 
wide bargaining is not now compelled by 
law. It must be engaged in by mutual 
action of the labor group and the indus- 
try group. 

Under existing law the Labor Board 
approves a multiple-employer unit only 
when a union requests it and the em- 
ployers involved haye organized them- 
selves into an association for bargaining 
purposes, 

Unless both preconditions exist, the 
unit is always restricted to the employees 
of a single employer. That is under 
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existing law. But the freedom is left 
for them to get together. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I do 
not want to yield any more until I com- 
plete my statement, and then I shall 
answer any questions that may be asked. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia 
declines to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. AsIstated, the exist- 
ing law fully protects the individual right 
of unions and employers to espouse or 
reject industry-wide bargaining. In 
other words, it has been stated on the 
floor of the Senate that the pending 
amendment is intended to create exactly 
that which is now in existing law. 

Unless both preconditions exist, the 
unit is always restricted to the employees 
of a single employer. 

No legislation is needed to achieve the 
desired result of voluntary agreement. 
Actually, the pace is always set by the 
employers. Unless they have associated 
themselves for bargaining no multiple- 
employer unit can result. 

This amendment absolutely prohibits 
the establishment of broader than city- 
wide or county-wide units. This would 
open the door for all kinds of raiding. 

As a measure of self-protection dur- 
ing the time following the depression, 
the bituminous-coal operators organized 
themselves into the Southern Appa- 
lachian Producers’ Association, and as 
such bargained and dealt with their 
workers on an association scale covering 
all the States south of the Mason and 
Dixon’s line and east of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, except the northern 
part of my own State of West Virginia. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I prefer not to yield 
at this time. 

As I have stated, no legislation is 
needed to achieve the desired result of 
voluntary agreement. 

If a rival union enters, both contract- 
ing parties—management as well as 
labor—will be powerless to defend their 
existing relations. One raider may pick 
off the employees or one member of the 
association; another may snatch those 
of a second member. The employer 
association finds itself faced with a mul- 
titude of employee representatives, all 
holding Labor Board certificates. 

In other words, there may be a bar- 
gaining unit in every plant, The con- 
tracting union is forced to defensive 
organizing instead of being free to 
administer its contract. 

The Labor Board has no alternative, 
in the impact of this amendment on 
existing law, but to grant each new pe- 
tition of the raiding unions for separate 
employer units and to authorize the frag- 
mentation of the contract unit, despite 
the objections of the contract union and 
all the employers in the association. 
They must be broken. down into county 
units. 

Does this protect industry-wide bar- 
gaining under voluntary agreement, or 
does it invite industrial strife? 

I believe, Mr. President, that the con- 
clusion is clear. 
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The other provision of the amendment 
prohibits unions, but not employers, 
from attempting to compel their own 
associates to present an unbroken front 
in bargaining. What is sauce for the 
goose should be sauce for the gander. 

If this provision is adopted, and inter- 
national unions are prohibited from ex- 
ercising their authority over their own 
locals, we should in all fairness require 
the enactment of a parallel prohibition 
against corporations exercising control 
in bargaining over plants scattered all 
over the country. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment would protect the wage chiseler 
who wishes to compete unfairly with 
other firms in the same industry by cut- 
ting wages. 

One further point, Mr. President; the 
NAM says that wages should be set to 
fit local conditions. This is the same 
group which is in favor of establishing 
the same price for shirts and various 
other things all over the United States. 

That is a fancy way of saying that we 
should split the Nation into various hos- 
tile economic camps. It is a fancy way 
of saying that we should open the door 
to unscrupulous employers who would 
like to set up shops in areas where wage 
rates are low. Mr. President, we should 
be working toward the goal of industrial 
peace—not against it. 

It is indeed tragic, Mr. President, that 
an organization as wealthy and powerful 
as the NAM should be working day and 
night to promote industrial strife in- 
stead of industrial peace. The NAM 
has adopted a vicious practice of “divide 
and conquer.” I remember a chapter in 
Mein Kampf on the same subject, and I 
presume possibly others may have read it. 

I hate to think what the political and 
economic consequences will be if the 
NAM is successful in its battle to turn 
the clock back to the days when a few 
powerful industrialists played with the 
lives of workmen as if they were so many 
pawns on a chess table. 

I sincerely hope that the United States 
Senate will not follow the example of the 
House of Representatives and jam 
through antilabor legislation on the pre- 
text that it has some kind of a mandate 
from the people to do so. 

My mind goes back to the discussion 
which occurred immediately before I 
started speaking. The agricultural 
group in the Senate is suddenly realizing 
what a wonderful trimming it took. Let 
me say to them that the wailing wall 
will be established anywhere they want 
it. The beautiful policy of divide and 
conquer has crept into our economy too 
far. The agriculturalist is being taught 
to hate workers. I have just returned 
from the Middle West. I talked with 
college professors and officials, who told 
me about the vicious propaganda being 
spread against working people. It is 
being spread even among farm children. 
The boiler plate in the weekly news- 
papers and the editorials in the daily 
press are all along the same line—that 
labor is responsible for all our troubles. 
At the same time the workers are being 
taught that the farmers are responsible 
for the high cost of living. All we see 
played up is the market price at some 
market—for example, $3.15 for wheat. 
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Find me the farmer who received $3.15. 
That was the gambler’s profit. 

Agriculture is being set up against la- 
bor. By whom? By the divide and con- 
quer policy of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and by lobbyists in the 
Congress of the United States. I defy 
them to disprove it. I watched the lobby 
operate on price controls, and I am now 
seeing it operate on labor controls. Ina 
short time we shall have the same un- 
rest with labor that we now have with 
farmers in the Middle West. The next 
drive will be on the retailer. 

Mr. President, when we follow the 
teachings of Hitler, to divide and con- 
quer, we are following a man whom we 
outlawed, whom we spent billions of dol- 
lars and great quantities of American 
blood to put out of operation. Yet we 
allow a group to use the same principles 
on which he sought to conquer the world, 
to conquer the small businessmen. 
Farmers are small business people. The 
worker is a small businessman. His 
capital consists of his brain, his hands, 
and his skill. 

Mr. President, I seriously doubt if very 
many people fully realize what Congress 
is endeavoring to do with this so-called 
mandate. We had a mandate to abolish 
price controls. We thought that man- 
date came from the farmers. Now we 
are beginning to realize that it did not. 
It was not a good mandate. We were 
misled. : 

Several Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who voted for the Hartley 
bill have said publicly and privately 
that they hope the Senate will adopt a 
less severe measure. 

In fact, according to newspaper re- 
ports, one Member of Congress who voted 
for the Hartley bill said afterward that 
he thought it was a bad bill. 

This Representative was confronted 
with the situation of taking all or noth- 
ing, and apparently he decided to vote 
for the measure although he thought it 
wes a bad bill. 

Apparently we in the Senate are to 
be confronted with the same situation. 
We were told in the debate last week, 
in the discussion on the Morse motion, 
that we must take this bill as an entirety 
because the House treated it as an en- 
tirety. Should we, as Members of the 
Senate, make a mistake simply because 
the other body has made a mistake? 
Should we do something merely because 
the House has done it? 

I deeply regret that we should be in 
such a position, because I believe that it 
will mean that this session of Congress 
will draw to a close without any new 
labor legislation on the law books. 

Some Senators seem to think that it 
is wise to send a tough bill to the White 
House and leave the responsibility for 
its approval up to the President. The 
idea is that if he disapproves it, there 
may be some political repercussions in 
1948. I may add that there may be po- 
litical repercussions in the other direc- 
tion. It is regrettable that some Sen- 
ators believe political motives are more 
important than the passage of corrective 
labor legislation. 

As I have previously pointed out, I do 
not know the President’s views on the 
pending measure; but, in view of the fact 
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that he has endeavored to do at all times 
what he believes to be in the best inter- 
ests of the Nation as a whole, I am con- 
fident that he will veto a drastic meas- 
ure. That is my most sincere belief, if 
the bill is drastic. 

As the able Senator from Massachu- 
setts pointed out Friday, statesmanship 
calls for the correction of evils—not the 
creation of new ones of greater magni- 
tude. 

Industrial peace can never be obtained 
by building a wall between labor and 
management or by placing labor in an 
unfair bargaining position. 

The Nation favors corrective legisla- 
tion, but it certainly would not approve 
of the creation of new strife to replace 
any present malpractices. 

Certainly, the Nation would not ap- 
prove the actions of firefighters who ex- 
tinguish a brush fire by burning down a 
forest. 

During the war, labor doubled its an- 
nual income,, while big business tripled 
its annual income. Yet we are told over 
and over again that organized labor is 
too powerful. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. i should appreciate it 
if the Senator will permit me to finish. 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am in favor of cor- 
recting, insofar as it is humanly possible 
to do so, any abuses of labor’s powers, but 
I believe that it would be most unwise to 
eliminate these abuses by creating new 
and far greater problems. 

No one can dispute the fact that or- 
ganized labor has contributed greatly to 
the economic well-being of the Nation, 
Organized labor has raised the standard 
of living in this Nation, and it has not 
been an easy struggle. Workmen have 
been forced to strike to achieve any- 
thing resembling a wage sufficiently large 
to meet the high cost of living. 

In many respects the present fight re- 
sembles the bitter period that followed 
the First World War. 

A few industrialists set out to destroy 
the unions, and they all but accomplished 
that undemocratic goal. 

Today we are faced with many prob- 
lems in a fast-developing industrial age. 
Many of the problems are highly compli- 
cated and tailor-made answers are not 
always available. 

In many respects industry has abused 
its economic power and without ques- 
tion labor in some respects has abused its 
power. 

I believe we should honestly tell the 
people what will be the effect of the meas- 
ures which it is proposed to pass in the 
Senate of the United States. I believe we 
should be concentrating on correcting the 
abuses and not in stripping organized 
labor down to a position where it will 
have a much more difficult time preserv- 
ing anything commensurate with an ade- 
quate balance between wages and the 
cost of living. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I believe 
the Congress will make a grave mistake 
if it continues to follow the policy of pass- 
ing punitive antilabor legislation or no 
labor legislation at all, 

I believe it is time for us to pause and 
to review what has been done thus far. 
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I believe it is time for each Member 
to decide for himself whether or not it 
is important to perfect our labor laws, 
thus eliminating recognized abuses, or 
whether we should blindly rush down 
the trail of antilabor legislation that will 
lead to industrial strife. It will lead 
some of them to the wailing wall, just 
as in agriculture some are going to the 
wailing wall because of their activities 
on the question of price control. Of 
course, Mr. President, it is blamed on 
labor now. At first it was blamed on the 
Government. Who will be next? 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I be- 
lieve Congress will make a grave mistake 
if it continues this antilabor policy. 

The Senate well knows that there are 
many Members on both sides of the aisle 
who believe that the President will ap- 
prove corrective legislation, but that he 
will veto legislation that goes far beyond 
its intended purpose; and I doubt seri- 
ously if the Senate would override a 
Presidential veto in this respect. 

The pending bill is a cure-all meas- 
ures: All the medicine is put into one 
glass and the whole dose is swallowed. , 
Some of it may be poisonous and may 
mix badly with other things. It is like 
taking a medicine which chould be taken 
by mouth and mixing it with a shot of 
serum which should be taken through 
muscular injection, together with horse 
liniment which should be rubbed on a 
sore muscle, but is mixed in with the 
other medicines in the glass to be drunk. 

Mr. President, I believe that we should 
proceed with caution and sanity. 

I do not want the public to be misled 
into believing that the Senate is acting 
on a measure that will cure the problems 
of industry and labor. 

I believe that the public wants the 
Senate to act in a statesmanlike manner 
irrespective of what the political impli- 
cations may be. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
pointed out statesmanship calls for the 
correction of an evil, not the creation of 
new and greater problems, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I. propose 
that action on the pending business, 
Senate bill 1126, be postponed for a pe- 
riod of 10 days and, in the meantime, the 
Senate take up the next measure on the 
calendar. 

I ask for this postponement in order 
that both the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of Senate bill 1126 and th» vari- 
ous proposed amendments be given a 
more complete opportunity to explain 
their positions to the public. 

I repeat that I do not believe that the 
majority of the people understand the 
full implications of this measure and, in 
particular, the proposed amendments. 

In view of the seriousness of the pend- 
ing legislation and its economic effect 
on the Nation, I believe that such a post- 
ponement would be beneficial in clarify- 
ing the issues at stake. 

The postponement would not hold up 
the Senate’s legislative program. In 
fact it might wel! speed it up, because 
at the end of the period of postponement, 
I am confident that many Members will 
have fully clarified for themselves this 
measure and the proposed amendments. 
coe would be ready to act with little de- 
ay. 
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The postponement, I suggest, would 
afford each Member an opportunity to 
study the records of the lengthy hear- 
ings conducted by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and each 
Member would be in a better position 
to decide the issues involved. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move that 
action on the pending business be passed 
over for a period of 10 days and that the 
Senate resume its consideration on May 
15. 

I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President may I ask 
what is the parliamentary proposal? 

Mr. KILGORE. I proposed to lay the 
pending measure on the table for 10 days 
and take it up on the 15th of May. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KILGORE. I have already sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gurney O'Conor 
Baldwin Hatch O'Mahoney 
Ball Hayden Overton 
Barkley Hickenlooper Pepper 
Brewster Hill d 
Bricker Hoey Revercomb 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Ives ussell 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Cain Kem Sparkman 
Capper re Stewart 
Chavez Knowland Taft 
Connally Langer ‘Taylor 
Cooper Lodge Thomas, Utah 
Cordon Lucas e 
Donnell McCarran Tydings 
Dworshak McClellan Umstead 
Eastlan McFarland Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 
Pulbright Millikin Wilson 
George Moore Young 
Green Morse 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-seven Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
EIL GORE] moves that the pending busi- 
ness be laid on the table and passed over 
for a period of 10 days, and that the 
Senate resume action on it on May 15. 
If this is a motion to lay on the table, 
it is not debatable, but inasmuch as it 
appears to be the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia to postpone con- 
sideration to a day certain, the Chair 
will assume that it is a motion to post- 
pone to a day certain, and therefore is 
debatable. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if I 
may clarify my motion, what the Presi- 
dent pro tempore has stated was my in- 
tention, to postpone consideration of the 
pending bill to a day certain. I thought 
I made it very clear that that was the 
intention, and that it was not a motion 
to lay on the table, because I think the 
proposal legislation should be consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair makes that interpretation, and 
considers the motion debatable. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion made by the 
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Senator from West Virginia, and on my 
motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from West Virginia, 
on which question the yeas and nays are 
demanded. Is the demand sufficiently 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson]. If the Senator from Vir- 
ginia were present he would vote “yea.” 
IfI were permitted to vote, I should vote 
“nay. * 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. On this vote I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] and will vote. I vote 
“yea.” The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting he would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New York, if present, 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MuR- 
RAY I. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Montana, if pres- 
ent, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], who is detained on official 
business, is paired with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if present, would vote 
“nay.” 

The senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Tosey] is detained on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
BusHFIELD] is unavoidably detained. 
He is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MCGRATH]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from South 
Dakota would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, if present, would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey] 
is detained at an important committee 
meeting. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. MCGRATE], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are 
absent on public business. 

The Senator from. South Carolina [Mr. 
Mayzank] is detained on official busi- 
ness at one of the Government depart- 
ments with a delegation from the State 
of South Carolina. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. RoB- 
ERTSON] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on public business. 
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The Senator from Texas [Mr. O’Dan- 
TEL] and the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. THOMAS] are unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
WAGNER’ is necessarily absent. 

On this question I announce the fol- 
lowing pairs: The Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], who, if present, 
would vote “nay,” with the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hawkesi, who would 
vote “yea”; the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers], who would vote 
“nay,” with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], who would vote 
“yea”; and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr, MCGRATH], who, if present, 
would vote “nay,” with the Senator “rom 
South Dakota [Mr. BUsSHFIELD], who 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER], who, if present, would vote 
“nay,” has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. 

The Senator from California IMr. 
Downey] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], would vote 
“nay,” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 17, as follows: 


YEAS—59 
Alken Pulbright Overton 
Baldwin 
Ball Gurney Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Robertson, Wyo. 
Bricker Hoey Russell 
Brooks Holland Saltonstall 
Buck Ives Smith 
Butler Kem 
Byrd Knowland Tait 
Cain Langer Thye 
Capper Lodge Tydings 
Cooper Lucas Umstead 
Cordon McClellan Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Wherry 
Eastland Wiley 
Ecton Millikin Williams 
Ellender Moore Wilson 
m Morse Young 
O’Conor 
NAYS—17 

Barkley McMahon 

vez Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Connally Jobhston, S. C. Pepper 
Green Kilgore Taylor 
Hatch McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Hayden McFarland 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bridges McGrath Sparkman 
Bushfield Magnuson Thomas, Okla 
Capehart Maybank Tobey 
Downey Murray Wagner 
Hawkes yers White 
Jenner O'Daniel 
McCarthy Robertson, Va. 


So the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question recurs on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. BALL] for himself and other Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment before the Senate is the amendment 
appearing on page 51 of the report, the 
second amendment proposed in the sup- 
plemental views. There has been this 
afternoon on the floor a discussion of 
Nation-wide bargaining. The amend- 
ment has no direct effect on Nation-wide 
bargaining. It has an indirect effect, 
perhaps, on the general subject, but a 
good many people seem to have confused 
it with the provision of the Hartley bill 
which completely abolishes industry- 
wide bargaining. There is no such pro- 
vision in the pending bill. 
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There has also been some confusion 
with respect to another amendment on 
the desk, offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL] and the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], which 
also attacks directly Nation-wide bar- 
gaining. As a matter of fact, the pend- 
ing amendment does not change the sit- 
uation so far as Nation-wide bargaining 
is concerned. Nation-wide bargaining is 
permissible under the present law. It is 
permissible, but it cannot be forced on 
anybody unless all the employers get to- 
gether and voluntarily decide that they 
want a Nation-wide bargaining unit. 

Under the proposed amendment, Na- 
tion-wide bargaining may continue. The 
Board may not certify one union to bar- 
gain for an entire industry; it may not 
certify the international, but it may cer- 
tify the unions belonging to particular 
companies, and those unions can delegate 
the power to deal with the employers on 
a national basis through the employers’ 
association. I see nothing which in any 
way would prevent a continuation of any 
Nation-wide bargaining agreement which 
now exists. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. At that point, may 
I ask, is it necessary for the unions, when 
they designate the national organization, 
to obtain consent of the employer in 
order that the national organization may 
represent them in a Nation-wide bar- 
gaining effort? 

Mr. TAFT. No. In the case of a com- 
pany with five or six plants the union 
to be certified is the local union, or the 
branch cf the international which con- 
tains all the employees of the company. 
The Board may certify that particular 
union. That is the largest union they 
may certify. That particular union may 
designate their own president. They 
may designate the international union 
to bargain for them. They may desig- 
nate the president of the international 
union—Mr. John L. Lewis, for instance, 
in the coal industry—to bargain for them. 
They may jointly and voluntarily, there- 
fore, bargain collectively as a national 
unit. The purpose of the amendment is 
to provide that if anyone of the unions 
dealing with a particular company is 
dissatisfied with Nation-wide bargaining, 
it may leave the Nation-wide conference 
and sign up with its employer; exactly as 
any employer may leave the Nation-wide 
conference and sign up with his particu- 
lar employees, as many of them have 
done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator ex- 
plain how, under the amendment, the 
following situation would be dealt with, 
to wit: suppose the employers agreed to 
bargain as a whole on a Nation-wide 
basis, and the labor unions agreed to 
bargain, not on a Nation-wide basis; or, 
suppose the labor unions agreed to bar- 
gain on a Nation-wide basis, and the 
employers did not want to bargain on 
a Nation-wide basis; the point being that 
one side to the controversy would want 
a Nation-wide approach, the other would 
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want a regional or local approach. In 
that situation, what would be the solu- 
tion, under the amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. In order to conduct Na- 
tion-wide bargaining it would be neces- 
sary for both the employers and the 
unions to want to bargain collectively 
nationally. That, I may say, is the sit- 
uation today, except in a few cases in 
which the Board has certified a multi- 
employer unit. There are not very many 
of those, but in a few cases the Board cer- 
tified such a unit. In that case the em- 
ployers can break it up voluntarily, but 
the unions cannot break it up volun- 
tarily. The effect of the amendment 
is that the unions may break it up volun- 
tarily, just as now the employers may 
break it up voluntarily. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it a fair interpreta- 
tion of the amendment to say that there 
can be, first, no Nation-wide collective 
bargaining without both labor and man- 
agement agreeing to that process, and 
that there is no way by which that 
process can be brought about by either 
side to the controversy unless there is 
mutuality of agreement on a Nation-wide 
basis? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct; whereas, 
under the present law, the employers can 
break it up, but the employees of a par- 
ticular union or district cannot do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So, as I understand 
the amendment, it virtually puts labor 
into the same position which the em- 
ployer is now in, to wit, that the employer 
can prevent Nation-wide bargaining, but 
labor has no machinery defined in the 
law by which any local or regional union, 
as now constituted, can prevent it. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator states sub- 
stantially the effect of the amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB rose. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield further to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. To clarify the 
point which has just been raised—and I 
am very glad indeed the Senator from 
Maryland raised it—suppose the local 
organization designates its national head 
to bargain for it in a labor dispute with 
the employer, the national head of the 
union organization can bargain only 
with a particular plant and not upon a 
Nation-wide scope unless the employers 
together agree to that. Is that correct? 
Do I make myself clear? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. The col- 
lective bargaining under the Wagner 
Act is basically between an employer and 
his employees. That may be upon a 
plant basis or it may be on an over-all 
company basis. The original Wagner 
Act said nothing about any unit larger 
than an employer unit, but the Board 
has held that if the employers voluntar- 
ily associate themselves together, then 
the Board may certify one bargaining 
agent for the men to deal with an em- 
ployers’ association. However, any em- 
ployer can break it up today, and he can 
break it up after the adoption of this 
amendment. That situation is not 
changed. In the committee bill we 
specifically recognize the rule of the 
Board that if there is a voluntary asso- 
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ciation of employers they may certify 
one man to act for all the employees of 
all those employers. Under the amend- 
ment we provide that they cannot cer- 
tify such an individual as a bargaining 
agent, but all the unions that are certi- 
fied may join together so one man or one 
international union can deal with the 
employers’ association. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. And that selec- 
tion of the bargaining agent for the union 
is solely in the hands of and in the de- 
termination of the unions themselves. 

Mr. TAFT. It is solely in the hands 
and determination of each union as to 
what they wish to do. In other words, 
what we do here is to say, “If you have 
a group of men who are all employees of 
a particular company they may decide 
whether they want to bargain nationally 
or whether they want to bargain with 
the particular employer.” That is the 
effect of the amendment. 

Mr. LUCAS rose. 

Mr. TAFT. Before I answer any other 
questions I should like to state why we 
came to this conclusion. I have tried in 
no way to put anything in the bill for 
which there was not testimony showing 
a clear abuse. Senators will remember 
that last year the United Steel Workers 
demanded a 25-cent-an-hour increase, 
and various other changes. The United 
Steel Workers was the certified union. 
Heretofore the International United 
Steel Workers’ Union has been the certi- 
fied bargaining agent for some 1,100 
plants in the United States. Those 
plants are not only steel-manufacturing 
plants but they manufacture many other 
articles. Some make toys; one makes 
cans for packing beans; others fabricate 
all sorts of products of which steel is a 
component part. What Mr. Murray did 
last year was to tell those plants that 
they could not settle with their em- 
ployees under any circumstances unless 
the employees received 25 cent an hour 
or until he settled with Big Steel. U. S. 
Steel was unwilling to pay 25-cents-an- 
hour increase, and the result was that 
Mr. Murray called a strike in more than 
500 plants, in fact, I think in all 1,100 
plants, but a number of them belonged 
tothe same company. He called a strike 
on 500 different companies. The em- 
ployees in all of them were compelled to 
strike: Finally he settled with U. S. 
Steel at 1844 cents. In many cases those 
men had already settled with their em- 
ployers. These plants are scattered 
among many small towns in the eastern 
section of the United States. I suppose 
such plants are located in half of the 
Ohio county seats, and in all the sur- 
rounding States. In many cases the em- 
ployees had sat down with their em- 
ployers. They knew what they wanted, 
and could reach an agreement at some- 
thing short of 25-cents-an-hour increase, 
but with other conditions. Nevertheless 
they were compelled to strike. 

They told their employers, “We have 
no power to settle in any case for less 
than 25 cents so long as Mr. Murray does 
not settle with United States Steel.” It 
seems to me that if we can change that 
condition we can reduce the number of 
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strikes, and that is one of the improve- 
ments I have been particularly anxious 
to bring about. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Ohio if it was not possible 
for the unions in the smaller plants en- 
gaged in manufacturing a diversity of 
products to withdraw from the interna- 
tional steel union if they were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which it was 
operated? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. And did it not happen 
that several of them did? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. As a matter of fact, 
in Ohio there were some five or six plants 
where the men themselves went back to 
work. They simply paid no attention to 
the international union and went back to 
work. But the international union was 
the certified bargaining agent, and the 
employer could sign no collective-bar- 
gaining agreement of any kind whatso- 
ever. Furthermore, those men lost all 
the funds they had accumulated in their 
local unions. 

Let me read to the Senate what the 
charter of the international provides. 
It provides that the charter of a local 
may be revoked or suspended in the event 
that any local fails to comply with any 
provision of the constitution of the inter- 
national union. 

It further provides that when a local 
is suspended “the members thereof and 
the local union shall not be deemed to 
be in good standing during the period of 
suspension.” 

That means that if the union has a 
maintenance-of-membership or a union- 
shop contract with the employer the in- 
ternational can then demand the dis- 
charge of all those employees, that is, if 
there is a contract in force, There was 
not at this particular time. 

The constitution further provides: 

In the event that a local union's charter 
is revoked, or the local union disbands, the 
charter and all books, moneys, and property 
shall be delivered and turned over to the 
international union, 


Within 10 days that is what happened 
to those who left the union. They lost 
all their union funds. They had to form 
& brand-new union outside the CIO. It 
took them a year to receive a certificate 
as bargaining agent of that particular 
plant, because the international union 
had been the certified bargaining agent 
up to that time. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I listened to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batu] discuss the 
amendment a few moments ago. From 
what he said, I gained the impression 
that only the local union could bargain 
with the employer, while on the other 
hand that local union had the right or 
the power to go to the national organi- 
zation to seek advice or counsel, or if 
they wanted to say We will do nothing 
until the international organization 
agrees to this,” that was within their 
power, but that under no circumstances 
could they delegate to the national or- 
ganization the power to act as the bar- 
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gaining agent. They had to do it them- 
selves, Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I think that would be 
a mistake. They could delegate their 
power, but they could revoke it at any 
moment they became dissatisfied with 
the international union’s bargaining, or 
if the international union made what 
they thought were unreasonable de- 
mands, or required them to strike when 
they did not want to strike, they could 
revoke that authority, and then them- 
selves sign the contract, because under 
the National Labor Relations Board’s 
ruling they are the final bargaining 
agent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
that explanation. I take it the Senator 
from Minnesota agrees. 

Mr. BALL. Yes; I agree. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio stated the effect of the 
amendment. If I said anything that 
could be interpreted the way the Senator 
from Illinois interpreted it, I misspoke 
myself, because I understand very well 
that all the amendment does is to vest 
the bargaining rights in the local union, 
and that then the local union can do 
whatever it wants to with them. It can 
delegate those rights to the international. 
It can name an international represent- 
ative to deal with the employer. It is up 
to them. But it is within their power 
under the amendment. It is not within 
their power under the present law. 

Mr LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Let me ask the Senator 
if this is the only amendment in the 
labor bill which in any way gives some 
autonomy to a local union, or are there 
other provisions which seek to do that 
very thing? 

Mr. TAFT. I think this is the only 
amendment which affects the authority 
of local unions, so far as I can remem- 
ber. Yesterday or one day last week we 
were considering a provision that it shall 
be an unfair labor practice for a union to 
compel an employer to designate a par- 
ticular representative. In other words, 
the union cannot say to an employer, “We 
will deal with you only if you designate 
your employers’ association as the bar- 
gaining agent.” The union cannot coerce 
an employer to join an employers’ asso- 
ciation, That provision is in the com- 
mittee bill. That has a rather indirect 
effect on Nation-wide bargaining, but it 
has no effect on the autonomy of the 
local union. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am thinking about a 
union which has only a few districts in 


the United States which enjoy complete - 


autonomy. The union I am thinking 
about has few free elections. Labor 
leaders at the top appoint officers of the 
unions in the various districts, and they 
control the affairs of the local union with 
little or no interference from the respec- 
tive members. 

As I see this amendment, it would have 
absolutely no effect whatever upon in- 
dividuals who belong to that kind of a 
union, because they have no rights now. 
They have rights under their constitu- 
tion, but the constitution is ignored to 
the point where there is no autonomy 
whatsoever in the district. 
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Mr. TAFT. That is true; but under 
this amendment they could go to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and say, 
“We want to be certified as the agent for 
this particular plant.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I agree with that. They 
could do many things now under their 
own constitution, but they dare not do 
the very thing I am talking about. As I 
see it, this amendment would have no 
effect whatsoever upon the particular or- 
ganization I have in mind, because the 
same high, arbitrary power, through dic- 
tatorial methods, will continue to govern 
the members of the union in the various 
districts throughout the United States. 
I do not see that this amendment would 
have the slightest effect in giving a local 
union an opportunity to do any faithful 
collective bargaining with the employer, 
because the same individuals who have 
heretofore refrained from doing the 
things that were necessary to protect 
their rights will continue to live in the 
same atmosphere under which they have 
lived in the past, notwithstanding this 
amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not quite understand 
the Senator. I cannot see why they 
should be afraid to go to the Board and 
have themselves certified as the bargain- 
ing agent. Under the present law, if the 
Board is certifying an industry-wide 
unit, the Board will refuse such certifica- 
tion. However, under the terms of this 
amendment the Board would have to 
grant such authority. 

Mr. LUCAS. The only reply I wish to 
make is this: At the present time the 
members of the union have rights under 
their constitution and under the rules 
laid down by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. They have the right to free 
elections in the various districts; but 
what I am saying is that they do not 
have free elections, and they do not make 
any complaints, because they dare not. 

Mr. TAFT. What would happen to 
them if they did? 

Mr. LUCAS, That is the question. 

Mr. TAFT. We do not take away the 
right of persuasion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not complaining 
particularly about the amendment. The 
only thing I am saying is that in my 
opinion it will have no effect on the type 
of organization which I am discussing. 
I am thinking about the individual who 
uses arbitrary power to control members 
of a particular union, This amendment 
will not affect them one iota, in the final 
analysis. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. I think I know the union 
to which the Senator refers. The tre- 
mendous hold of the national leaders in 
that union grows, for one thing, out of 
the union shop and the complete control 
of membership from the top down. If 
anyone has the temerity to organize a 
movement for local autonomy, he is im- 
mediately kicked out of the union and 
expelled from office. He can no longer 
work under his present contract. Under 
other provisions of the bill members of a 
union who might lead a movement for 
local autonomy could not be deprived of 
their jobs. It would be an unfair labor 
practice for the employer to discharge 
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them if they were expelled from the 
union for any other reason than non- 
payment of dues. I think this amend- 
ment would strengthen the hands of 
members of the union who wanted local 
autonomy, and return democratic pro- 
cedures to the union. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is what I had in 
mind a moment ago when I made in- 
quiry of the Senator from Ohio as to 
whether or not there were any other 
provisions in the bill which would add to 
the antonomy of individuals in the local 
union, 

Mr. TAFT. The various provisions 
against coercion may make it more pos- 
sible for members of unions to rise above 
the fear threat to which the Senator 
refers, and which I had not taken into 
account. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would appreciate it 
if the Senator would outline how, in his 
judgment, the mechanics of collective 
bargaining would work under circum- 
stances like the following: 

Let us suppose that a local or regional 
group of workers are designated as the 
bargaining agent. Let us suppose that 
subsequently they wish to transfer to 
the national association their right to 
bargain collectively. The query comes 
to mind, Is the national association al- 
ways represented as the bargaining 
agent, or does the national organization, 
after the local union delegates its power 
to the national organization, have to be 
designated over again as the bargaining 
agent? 

Mr. TAFT. No. If the local union 
says “You are our agent to negotiate 
this contract,” that authority continues 
indefinitely, until the local union says 
“We are not satisfied with what you are 
doing, and we are therefore going to 
revoke your power.” If the contract is 
signed, of course it is binding on the 
local union until the end of the contract. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My point is, when- 
ever a local or regional group of em- 
ployees is designated as the bargaining 
agency, may it delegate that power to 
other organizations without reference to 
the National Labor Relations Board or 
anyone else? 

Mr. TAFT. They may appoint Mr. X 
as their agent, or they may appoint the 
international union their agent for sign- 
ing the contract. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So it is not necessary 
to go back to the Government for a re- 
designation. 

Mr. TAFT. No. y 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. Under the terms of the 
amendment the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board could not certify the inter- 
national union as a bargaining agent. 
That would be entirely a relationship be- 
tween the local union and the interna- 
tional union. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. BALL. The Government would 
have nothing to do with it. If a request 
were made to the National Labor Rela- 
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tions Board for certification, it could cer- 
tify only the local union. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

I should like to refer to one or two 
cases to show how this plan worked in 
the steel business. Take the case of the 
United Welding Co., in Middletown, 
Ohio. They were ready to sign a con- 
tract. They met with the men, and the 
union representative said: 


In plain words, there is no company that 
has offered us a quarter— 


That is, an increase of 25 cents— 
and we do not expect this company to offer 
us a quarter at this time. We don’t think 
that this company is large enough to set 
the policy for the whole United States and 
we don’t expect them to; and on the other 
hand we couldn't agree to anything less than 
& quarter at this time until the policy is 
set for the country. 

» * * * * 

Again I will have to answer that I don't 
know. I haven't been informed of it. I have 
been informed indirectly that our Interna- 
tional Wage Policy Committee has authorized 
our international officers to take any method 
they see fit. 


In this case, even after the settlement 
had been made with Big Steel, many of 
the fabricating companies were held up 
by strikes for many months because in 
most cases they could not afford to pay 
the increased cost of steel plus 18% cents 
more for their labor, and yet Mr. Murray 
insisted that the strike should continue 
unless they paid exactly the same in- 
crease as did Big Steel. It did not make 


any difference whether they had treated 


their employees particularly favorably, 
whether they had welfare funds, incen- 
tive plans, or anything else. Unless they 
paid the increase of 1842 cents Mr. Mur- 
ray insisted on the strike continuing. 

Finally the fabricating companies went 
to the President and asked him, “Did you 
mean, when you approved the 18% - cent 
increase, that it was to apply to these 
companies?” The President issued a 
public denial of the statement, stating 
that his recommendation applied only to 
the basic steel industry, and expressing 
the hope that thousands of other strikers 
would return to work. As soon as that 
statement was published, Mr. Murray 
sent a telegram to all his district directors 
castigating the President for daring to 
issue a statement “without knowledge or 
presence of union,” and concluding with 
the following instructions: 

It remains the policy of our union that 


workers in fabricating plants are entitled to 
the 1844-cent increase 


And that they cannot settle the strike 
unless they get the 18% -cent increase, 
regardless of their local conditions, re- 
gardless of what their particular ar- 
rangement might have been with the 
company with which they were dealing— 
and with the same solidarity and firmness 
as has characterized our strike up to the 
present time, these workers will receive the 
18% -cent increase to which they are justly 
entitled. 


I may-say that the same rule was ap- 
plied to the United Automobile Workers, 
We had Mr. Reuther before us, and he 
testified to the same effect. His testi- 
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mony appears on page 1289 of the 
record, as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. You have made a general 
demand of 2344-cent increase, have you? 

Mr. REUTHER. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you issued orders to 
all of the local unions dealing with other 
smaller companies? I mean I was told that 
they either must get 2314 cents or they must 
have a wage-reopening clause that can be 
reopened when your larger contracts are 
settled. 

Mr. REUTHER. We have issued instructions 
that when the contract is open the local 
union committee is to submit a wage de- 
mand on the basis of the 23½ cents. If 
they get what we call a down payment now, 
they take that down payment but have an 
open end agreement so if at a later date 
there is a general adjustment higher than 
what they get, they can then get considera- 
tion for an additional adjustment. 

The CHAIRMAN. So, wherever this union 
exists— 


Meaning 
Workers— 
there is now a demand for 2344 cents, one 
Way or another? 

Mr, REUTHER. That is right. 

The CHARMAN. What I am trying to get at 
is that you are operating this not only out 
of one center for all the automobile indus- 
try, but for a great many other industries 
wherever your union exists, That is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. REUTHER. That is correct. The de- 
mand that we have made is being served 
upon industries in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry also. 


So also in the United Automobile 
Workers’ provision, where they also re- 
tain the right to approve or disapprove 
every contract the workers have, and 
where only one man, the head of the 
union, dictates the terms upon which 
every union dealing with every company, 
whether in that same industry or in other 
industries, can settle with their own 


the United Automobile 


-employers. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] does not 
stop the evil that flows from industry- 
wide bargaining if the unions desire it, 
does it? 

Mr. TAFT. No. We do not do that 
in any way. The international is free 
to tell the locals just what it is telling 
them now— Lou should get 23% 
cents”—but it will have no right to com- 
pel them to strike in order to get it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In other words, the 
amendment simply prohibits coercion by 
the nationals or internationals against 
its affiliates? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; it prohibits coercion 
of local unions that wish to settle with 
their employers. That is the purpose of 
the amendment. I cannot see any legiti- 
mate objection to it. After all, it en- 
forces the whole theory of the Wagner 
Act, which was enacted for the purpose 
of preventing one employer from having 
the advantage of dealing with thousands 
of separate employees, and giving to the 
employees the right to act as one against 
an employer, so that when they sat 
across the table there would be equality 
of bargaining power. 
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But unless we adopt this amendment, 
we have reached a condition where every 
little employer scattered through the en- 
tire West or the entire State of Ohio will 
be at the mercy of a union controlling 
hundreds of thousands of employees, 
and the leader of the union may sit in 
one place and say to the employers, 
“You cannot settle with your own em- 
ployees. We have the right to order 
them to do whatever we want to order 
them to do, and we have the right to say 
whether they strike or do not strike.” 

Mr, ELLENDER. I still insist that 
employers cannot be forced to accept, 
particularly in view of the provisions in 
the pending bill, such as the one denying 
the right to strike to compel an employer 
to join or remain a member of a bargain- 
ing association. This would mean that 
if certain mining operators withdrew 
from a coal association and Lewis struck 
to make them bargain on an industry- 
wide basis, the union would be guilty of 
an unfair labor practice, viz, coercing 
employers in the choice of a bargaining 
representative. 

Does not the Senator think that since 
the bill we are now considering provides 
for realistic collective bargaining by all 
concerned, that is, management as well 
as by the unions, it will also have the 
effect of dissipating a great many of the 
evils that prevailed in the last few years 
because of industry-wide bargaining? 
In other words, the bill makes it an un- 
fair labor practice for a union or an em- 

foyer to refuse to bargain collectively. 
Is that true? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
because of such a provision in the bill 
which we are now considering, it will 
in a measure ameliorate the difficulties 
which have occurred in the past and 
which have resulted from industry-wide 
bargaining? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it will ameliorate 
them; yes. I agree with the Senator. 

I do not think, however, that it goes 
to the basic point. I do not think any- 
thing else in the bill will nullify the pro- 
visions which give the international, 
either through certification or through 
its own constitution, the right to control 
the welfare of and the final contracts 
made by hundreds of locals throughout 
the country. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Such a provision 
means that if unions tried to do what 
the Steelworkers Union did last year 
when every rolling mill and steel fabri- 
cator was confronted with the same de- 
mand on a take-it-or-leave-it basis, 
unions could be cited for an unfair labor 
practice, unless it was willing to nego- 
tiate in good faith with each employer. 
This is true, as I pointed out a while ago, 
as, to all industries in which employees 
have not voluntarily formed a bargain- 
ing association. 

Does not the Senator also feel that 
the added leeway we are giving to inde- 
pendent unions will assist in that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. I think that will be rather 
an indirect assistance. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. As I view it, a union 
will be able to say to the international, 
“We can get recognition now before the 
Labor Board; we can go on our own, and 
we do not need your services any more.” 
They will be able to use their own judg- 
ment rather than be bludgeoned, as 
could now happen. 

Mr. TAFT, I do not think that makes 
much difference, because today an A. F. 
of L. union can say, “We will join the 
CIO,” or a CIO union can say, “We will 
join the A, F. of L.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. But they are almost 
compelled, as the law and regulations 
stand today, to join either the CIO or the 
A. F. of L., because if a charge were made 
against them of being company-assisted 
or company-dominated, it would remain 
against them for time immemorial, and 
they could never be cleared of that 
charge. - 

Mr. TAFT. If it were a union which 
were a constituent part of the A. F. of L., 
but if it chose to leave the A. F. of L., it 
could do so without having in the bill any 
provision permitting it to form an inde- 
pendent union and be recognized by the 
Board, because it was never company- 
dominated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but the Sena- 
tor knows that we have had before us, 
many cases in which the charge was 
made that a certain union which was not 
affiliated with either the CIO or the A. F. 
of L. was at one time company-domi- 
nated and it could not be washed of that 
sin. Is not that so? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. We are 
saying now that an independent union 
can now be recognized, even though it 
had once been company-dominated. 

Mr. ELLENDER In other words, we 
are saying to the Board, “You cannot lis- 
ten to any charges that are over 6 
months old.” Such charges must be ban- 
ished.” So this bill will make it possible 
for all unions to be braver, as it were, 
and to bargain as they choose to do. 
They will not have to bow and scrape to 
the big bosses. 

Mr. TAFT. I admit the point, but I 
do not think that provision will in any 
way change the situation now existing in 
the steel and automobile industries. It 
seems to me that situation will remain 
just as it is. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I want to make an in- 
quiry of the Senator from Ohio. I think 
the Senator indicated that a provision 
such as this would be a protection to the 
small manufacturer in a given industry 
or to a small shop owner, and so forth. 
I think I know what he means by that 
implication but I am wondering whether 
at the same time that it would operate 
in that way perhaps it would also act 
as a protection to those in the same in- 
dustry. I mean to say that in some in- 
stances the bill will act as a handicap to 
those who are in the same industry by 
presumably eliminating the possibility of 
their getting together and working out a 
wage scale or a wage schedule which is 
more or less uniform. I can see very 
plainly how by the application of this 
provision a way might be opened for 
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the chiseler and the employer who 
wanted to have a level of production, so 
far as employment was concerned, lower 
than that which would be considered a 
suitable standard level. I am wonder- 
ing whether such a provision would open 
up the situation in such a way that the 
employer who wants to do a decent job 
and pay a decent wage would be without 
the protection he otherwise would have. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President I do not 
understand the Senator’s point. The 
employer who wants to do a decent job 
can do it, under the amendment; and if 
he benefits his employees, they will know 
it; and when they sit down with him, 
thereafter, they will make allowance for 
what he has already done. They will not 
force on him exactly the same terms that 
the international will force on an em- 
ployer who has neglected his employees 
from the beginning. 

If we do not include this provision, 
but if we permit the continuation of the 
situation which now exists in respect to 
the steel workers union and the auto- 
mobile workers union, that will mean 
that there will be no advantage to any 
employer to have good labor relations or 
to benefit his employees by setting up 
funds or by doing other things to assist 
them, because regardless of whether he 
benefits them or does not benefit them, 
that union will have to take its orders 
from an international union whose pres- 
ident knows nothing about the local con- 
ditions and knows nothing about the 
local employer. That situation will en- 
tirely deprive any employer of any incen- 
tive to work out good labor relations of 
his own, because even though he is as 
friendly as possible with his own em- 
ployees, he will be as badly off as the 
employer who is at war with his em- 
ployees every moment. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I am not quarreling with 
anything the Senator from Ohio has to 
say about the situation in the steel in- 
dustry, but I do not think that is typical 
of the conditions which may exist in 
other large areas of so-called industry- 
wide bargaining in other types of in- 
dustries. 

What I have in mind is the possibility, 
which this amendment presents, of de- 
stroying in a given industry a certain 
amount of uniformity which exists in the 
whole wage schedule or the whole wage 
standard or structure, thereby creating 
such conditions in certain areas or sec- 
tions that the level of the living standard 
might be vastly reduced, thereby even- 
tually forcing other employers in the 
city or urban area to reduce the wages 
they pay, in order to be in line, which 
presumably would mean wages which 
would be commensurate with those paid 
by their competitors. 

Mr. TAFT. No; this amendment pro- 
vides, in effect, that it is up to the union 
to persuade the men what their interest 
is, and the union cannot order them 
around. 

In the same steel case to which I have 
referred, in three plants, under the 
Smith-Connally Act, the workers voted 
to go back to work; but the union said, 
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“You still must strike’; and the em- 
ployees had to strike, even though they 
themselves wished to go back to work. 

No, Mr. President; I do not think 
there will be any demoralizing effect on 
the wage structure because of the fact 
that the unions cannot be compelled to 
do what some big boss in New York or 
Chicago or Washington wants them to do. 
I do not think the amendment will break 
down the wage structure in any industry. 
If the unions are satisfied with condi- 
tions in their own industry, those condi- 
tions probably will be continued in ef- 
fect. For instance, let us consider the 
unions in the stove industry. The stove 
industry has the longest history of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. It went on for 
15 years, long before there was any cer- 
tification or any law on the subject. 
Why was that so? Because the unions in 
that industry felt it was to their interest 
to operate in that way. 

So those unions will continue to bar- 
gain collectively because they feel it is to 
their interest to do so. As a matter of 
fact, if the employers wanted to break 
down that schedule, they could with- 
draw, of course, and could thus break 
down the schedule. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. A situation similar to that 
in the stove industry, about which the 
Senator from Ohio has spoken, exists in 
certain segments of the garment indus- 
try. I happen to have made a study, 
some years ago—not too many years 
ago—of a report that insofar as New 
York City was concerned, the same over- 
all major parent labor organization 
which then controlled in New York had 
been engaged in the process of obtaining 
locals in the districts on the outside, in- 
cluding areas of Connecticut and areas 
of New Jersey and several other sections 
of the country. I found that as a result 
of that situation, the effect was most 
beneficial both in the city of New York 
and in the areas outside. The wage 
scale has been raised in those outside 
areas, not to the level that existed in 
the city of New York, to be sure, but to 
a level commensurate with the condition 
existing in that locality. At the same 
time the wage scale in the city of New 
York has not had to be lowered. 

What I am fearful of is that because of 
the incentive, which inevitably exists in 
this proposal, to pull away from the 
parent organization, there will be, at the 
same time, an incentive for the chiseler 
and the employer who wants to take ad- 
vantage of cheap labor, if we wish to call 
it that, to entice one local union after 
another to pull away from the parent 
organization, until the whole set-up, 
which may have been very satisfactory 
at one moment, may become completely 
disorganized and the whole union itself 
disrupted, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the employees with whom the 
international union could get along the 
easiest would be the employees of the 
chiseling employer. They would be the 
very ones who presumably would have 
some incentive to join the international 
union and to have the general assistance 
and protection of an international union. 
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It seems to me that the only case in 
which the amendment will work is a case 
in which an international union tries 
to make unreasonable demands—so un- 
reasonable as to appear to the workers 
themselves to be unjustified or so un- 
reasonable as to force the workers to 
strike, even though they wished to keep 
on working, and not to strike. 5 

It seems to me that the Senator from 
New York is arguing, in effect, for in- 
dustry-wide bargaining as a general 
method of settling labor troubles. It 
seems to me that process would inevi- 
tably lead to a complete monopoly con- 
dition in the United States, whereby a 
few men at the top would absolutely fix 
the wage standards of all the workers of 
the United States and would bring about 
the very type of Nation-wide strike which 
has most injured and annoyed and out- 
raged the American people. In other 
words, the difference between the 
attitude of the Senator from New York 
and my attitude is this: I am willing to 
have industry-wide bargaining if the 
men really want it, but certainly I do not 
think it is a good thing as a general rule 
for the economy of the United States. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I simply wish to point out 
that I do not intend to leave the im- 
pression from what I have said that I 
am arguing in favor of industry-wide 
bargaining to the extent that it will be 
monopolistic and injurious to the public 
of the United States. That is not my 
idea at all. 

I have understood from what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has had to say earlier 
that there is nothing in the proposal 
which will stop that very kind of monop- 
oly. That is the impression I have gath- 
ered from his remarks, namely, that there 
will still be industry-wide bargaining of 
that type, under the amendment now 
proposed. 

Mr. TAFT. But, Mr. President, under 
the amendment it will not be possible for 
an international union to set up indus- 
try-wide bargaining by main force, or to 
set up what amounts to industry-wide 
bargaining by dictating to 100 or 500 dif- 
ferent companies the one wage scale 
which they must pay. 

Mr.IVES. But by the same token, the 
amendment would not prevent that, 
either, 

Mr. TAFT. I think we can prevent it. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator may think it 
possible to prevent it, but it will not be 
prevented by the legislation now pro- 
posed. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see why it will 
not be prevented byit. In the first place, 
we say in this proposal that the inter- 
national union cannot have the tool of 
being named as the bargaining agent; 
and, second, we say it cannot have the 
tool of writing into its constitution a pro- 
vision which will deprive American citi- 
zens of the right to join together and 
act as they wish to act for themselves, 
instead of taking orders from someone 
else, 

Mr. IVES. Let us get the situation 
clearly in mind. The Senator from Ohio 
is speaking of the rights of the individ- 
ual member of a local union, as opposed 
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to the rights under industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. TAFT. No; I am speaking of the 
joint rights of a union; not the rights of 
the individual. 

Mr. IVES. I understand. But from 
what the Senator from Ohio has said, it 
seems to me that nothing that is contem- 
plated in connection with the proposals 
now before us will in any way, shape, or 
manner force a local union to depart 
from the parent organization. 

Mr. TAFT. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. IVES. The pending proposal 
would permit the local union to do that. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. Very well. Then, to that 
extent, the proposal will not stop in any 
way, shape, or manner industry-wide 
bargaining of the type which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has been deploring. 

Mr. TAFT. That is right. 

Let me say that I am not deploring it. 
I am saying that it can be brought, or 
may eventually be brought; if pressed to 
a conclusion, to constitute a serious 
threat to the people of the United States. 
As the Senator from New York knows, 
in our bill we have provided that that 
subject shall be studied by the commit- 
tee, and I think it should be studied. 

The question is, Does the monopoly 
control of wages, which is brought about 
by industry-wide bargaining, present a 
real threat? That is the question I 
have in mind, and the solution has not 
been determined as yet. I am not pre- 
pared to say that it presents a threat at 
the present time. What I said to the 
Senator was that I thought there was 
danger of its reaching such a point that 
it would constitute a threat. 

Mr. IVES. I think the Senator and I 
are very much in agreement in our obser- 
vations in regard to this matter. The 
only difference is that the Senator thinks 
the amendment proffered will accom- 
plish the desired result, and I do not 
think so. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it will accomplish 
the one purpose, that is ail, of preventing 
an international union from dictating 
to every member of its union, to all the 
locals in its union, exactly what they 
must do in dealing with their particular 
employer. I think such dictation denies 
the whole theory of collective bargain- 
ing. There cannot be any collective bar- 
gaining if the employees of a particular 
employer are forbidden to sit down with 
their employer and reach an agreement. 

Mr. IVES. No one will argue about 
that in theory, but let us get down to 
the practical side of the matter. Can 
the Senator imagine for one instant a 
local in a strong international set-up, 
even though the local might find itself 
in such a position that its condition 
would be slightly impaired by an agree- 
ment which might be reached—can the 
Senator imagine a local that would tear 
itself away for the purpose of a local 
collective bargaining agreement, when it 
belongs to a sound, good, international 
union? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; there were 10 or 12 
unions which did that in Ohio, at great 
loss to themselves in money, and in the 
time and difficulty of getting themselves 
finally recognized as a different union. 
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Mr. IVES. That may be true in that 
particular instance. What was the in- 
ternational? 


Mr. TAFT. The United Steelworkers. , 


Mr. IVES. I have already indicated 
that I do not consider that a typical 
example of the problem with which we 
are now dealing. We must recognize that 
we have such a problem; I do not think 
anyone will deny it; but, according to 
my judgment, we have not in the pend- 
ing amendment found the solution by 
which to meet that problem. For in- 
stance, in the coal industry the amend- 
ment would do little or no good at all, 
and certainly the coal industry is a great 
deal more fundamental and more basic 
in this country than is steel. 

Mr, TAFT. Of course, the effect in 
the coal industry would be that if the 
employees of a certain mine wished to 
organize into a union separate from the 
United Mine Workers, if they had an 
election and voted against joining the 
United Mine Workers, they would be 
recognized. Today they would not be 
recognized. Under the present law they 
are absolutely at the mercy of the United 
Mine Workers, whether they want to be 
or not. For instance, in Illinois the 
United Mine Workers do not care what 
particular mines vote; they put them 
into one district organization. 

Mr. IVES. But the chances are that 
that would not happen more than once 
in a hundred times. 

Mr. TAFT. It has happened. 

Mr. IVES. It has happened, and a 
union has actually broken away, but the 
ones which would take advantage of this 
are the very ones which would break 
away in any event. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not agree with the 
Senator. We have evidence of the par- 
ticular things which have happened. 
We have the evidence of something 
which made it possible to bring about an 
absolute, national wage pattern last 
year, which I think was distinctly infla- 
tionary, and in many cases distinctly un- 
just. We do have a particular case. The 
steel industry is typical of present or- 
ganizations. The United Auto Workers 
are typical of present organizations. 
These are the things with which we are 
dealing, and in dealing with them we 
are not in any way interfering with in- 
dustries which desire to continue collec- 
tive bargaining because they want to do 
it, and not because they have been forced 
to do it. 

Mr. IVES. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The strange thing is that 
the Senator and I see this problem in 
exactly the same way, but we are very 
far apart, in this instance, in finding 
the answer. What I am afraid of is 
that in what is being attempted here 
we are encouraging the local set-up, the 
local organization, to break away. What 
is proposed would destroy responsibility, 
which is basic in labor organizations. 
The Senator may say, “Yes, the respon- 
sibility of the local will be broken.” Pre- 
sumably they might all be taken out of 
international or national organizations, 
or parent organizations, and the respon- 
sibility be placed on the local level also 
to that extent, But where would organ- 
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ized labor itself, where would trade- 
unionism in this country wind up on that 
kind of a basis, and where would our 
economy wind up, with industry organ- 
ized as it is today? 

Mr. TAFT. When men organize, I do 
not see why they should not organize 
with this condition imposed, just as well 
as with anything else. As a matter of 
fact, when the United Steelworkers or- 
ganized their plants, they persuaded the 
workers they should join the union. 
That is all the workers knew about it. 
They did not know what the conditions 
of organizations were, they did not know 
what the constitution of the union pro- 
vided. Whether this provision is in the 
law or not, it seems to me just as easy 
to organize a new plant. I cannot see 
any reason at all—even though a few 
unions break away, where they are en- 
‘titled to break away—why it is going to 
do any harm to unionism. 

It seems to me that its result will be 
to make union leaders more reasonable. 
That is what we are trying to do. So 
long as they have the power they have 
had, they are bound to make unreason- 
able demands, and they have made them. 
One of the purposes of the bill, as I see 
it, the Senator’s bill as well as mine, 
is to cut that power down somewhat. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. To this extent we cut it 
down, but we do not destroy it. We 
merely restore it to a point where the 
national union will have to be reason- 
able in their demands, and not force a 
strike at the drop of a hat merely be- 
cause they can do it, when they think 
that by doing it on a national scale they 
can force the employers to agree to some- 
thing which the workers could not get 
by reasonable and direct collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Fully agreeing with a por- 
tion of what the Senator has said about 
the situation which sometimes results 
from the unreasonable demands on the 
part of certain labor leaders, I wish to 
say that it has been my observation that 
not only do unreasonable demands come 
from that source, but also extremely rea- 
sonable demands. Without those labor 
leaders, and without that type of leader- 
ship in labor—I think the Senator will 
readily agree that, by and large, the big, 
sound, honest-to-goodness labor leaders 
far exceed in number those who are not— 
organized labor, and labor as a whole in 
this country, never could have made the 
progress it has made It is that very 
thing about which I am disturbed in con- 
nection with the pending amendment. 
It tends to tear down that kind of a con- 
dition. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me the power 
of labor unions has never been affected 
until recently by the particular method 
the amendment seeks to destroy. Their 
power was built up by persuasion, by di- 
rect organization, by the assistance of 
the Wagner Act guaranteeing real col- 
lective bargaining. It was only to be ex- 
pected that the effort of national leaders 
to dictate would develop in the case of an 
entire industry, and as to the locals in 
the industry, and we are trying to stop it 
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now before it goes further. That is the 
purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. IVES. I realize what the purpose 
is. As I said at the very start of my 
questioning, I am in full accord with 
grappling with this problem, which must 
be solved. The condition which the Sen- 
ator has cited must be corrected. But 
the things I have indicated in the ques- 
tioning I have posed and the statements 
I have made occasion me to doubt ex- 
tremely that what is proposed is the right 
answer. I feel that in the proposal we 
have before us there is a definite possi- 
bility for much more harm than good. I 
do not think we have the answer. We 
know what the problem is, that is one 
thing, but I do not think we have the 
answer as yet, and I see no point in at- 
tempting something the effect of which 
we know nothing about at the present 
time, and can only guess. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from New 
York several times has indicated that 
he thought the situation in the Inter- 
national Steelworkers Union and the 
auto workers union wasin a way unique 
in labor organizations. I should like to 
call his attention to a survey of the con- 
stitutions of international unions. It 
does not by any means cover all of them. 
It is found in volume 4 of the House 
hearings, exhibit No. 7, page 2632, in 
which are listed some twenty-odd inter- 
nationals, virtually every one of which 
has provisions in its international con- 
stitution which make it impossible for 
any local union to negotiate and agree 
on any contract with its employer with- 
out the approval of the international. 
In some cases they cannot even nego- 
tiate without getting prior approval. 

It seems to me that kind of a trend 
is increasing steadily in this field. 7 

I know that the teamsters union, for 
instance, will not permit any local to 
negotiate a contract that is not in accord 
with the international’s policy. I know 
that in my home city there is a receiver 
over the teamsters union, who has been 
there for years. They have not had an 
election in the local in Minneapolis for 
a long time. In Des Moines, the team- 
sters international has had a receiver 
for 7 years. 

To me, it is not democratic trade- 
unionism; it is not voluntary association 
and collective bargaining, through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, when 
the local union is completely controlled 
by someone appointed by the interna- 
tional. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator wish to 
answer the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. IVES. I do. 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York for that purpose. 

Mr. IVES. I simply want to point out 
that I am acquainted with quite a num- 
ber of the contracts to which reference 
has been made, and with quite a num- 
ber of the regulations and bylaws of the 
parent organization. I agree with the 
Senator in his statement of the prob- 
lem, but the point I am trying to stress 
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in this discussion is that what is pro- 
posed is not the answer. It may be nec- 
essary to go into the conditions existing 
in the parent organization and 
straighten them out, if it can be done on 
that level. I do not know whether it 
can be done. But certainly by incorpo- 
rating in our system a condition which 
will encourage the disintegration of the 
parent organization itself, no contribu- 
tion is made toward a sound answer to 
the problem. 

Mr.. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield for one com- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. Labor organizations and 
unions enjoy a great many privileges 
and immunities under the law, on the 
theory that they are voluntary associa- 
tions. How can they be voluntary asso- 
ciations when it is necessary to have a 
few international leaders dictating to 
all the locals, sometimes dictating terms 
of membership, saying who can belong 
and who cannot, appointing receivers of 
local unions, when they disagree with 
decisions of the men at the working level? 
To me that is the complete opposite of 
a voluntary association, and I think it is 
about time the unions got back to a little 
voluntariness. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I will not disagree for one 
moment, Mr. President, with what has 
been said by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. That is not the proposition as I 
see it at all. Nobody will quarrel with 
that. But as I pointed out in the ex- 
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from Ohio, a great deal of good has come 
over a period of time from that very 
same process; more good than harm. 
What I am stressing is that the reply, 
the answer, the solution, or the suggested 
solution which is now before the Senate 
is not such at all. 

Mr. PEPPER rose. 

Mr. TAFT. Iyield to the Senator from 
Florida, who has been on his feet for 
some time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on page 
51 of the report there is summarized, I 
think, very clearly the effect of the 
amendment, as follows: 

These amendments require the Board to 
certify as bargaining agents unions contain- 
ing only the employees of a single employer, 
or of different employers in the same metro- 
politan district or county, thus prevent- 
ing the certification of a national or inter- 
national union. 


I wish to put two or three cases to the 
able Senator. First, I have seen in the 
press the statement that a certain citi- 
zen of this country is chairman of the 
board of one large railroad and has the 
controlling stock in another large rail- 
road. I assume that that individual, 
having control of two railroads, can fix 
one policy for both railroads. Under 
this amendment would it not be true 

Mr. TAFT. However—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator kindly 
let me finish? 
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Mr. TAFT. However, the stockhold- 
ers of one railroad may depart from that 
at any time they wish. 

Mr. PEPPER. No. I am assuming, 
Mr. President, that the financial reports 
are correct, and that this gentleman con- 
trols the policy of two major railroads. 
What I am disposed to ask the able Sen- 
ator is, Would it be fair under his amend- 
ment for one management to control two 
railroads, and to lay down the policies of 
each and of both at the same time, where- 
as the unions cannot organize their ef- 
fort, they cannot bargain collectively with 
the two railroads under a single manage- 
ment? So there is singleness of manage- 
ment control and power, but a double and 
divided authority on the part of the 
workers. I want to ask the Senator if 
he thinks that is conducive in the first 
place to a fair wage level for the workers, 
and if it is a fair policy for the Congress 
to adopt. 

Mr. TAFT. Exactly the same thing 
may be done by unions. Mr. Reuther may 
be elected president of the General Mo- 
tors employees, he may be elected presi- 
dent of the Chrysler employees, he may 
be elected president of the Ford em- 
ployees. The same man may be president 
of all three unions, if the unions wish to 
have that particular set-up. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. And he would have exact- 
ly the same control over two unions as 
some man theoretically might have by 
controlling the stock of two companies. 
I do not see that there is anything par- 
allel in the two cases. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor whether he thinks the analogy is cor- 
rect. In the case he put, if Mr. Reuther 
represents two labor unions, there is 
nothing in the law that Congress has 
passed—and we are not called upon 
to pass such a statute—that would 
forbid the two managements getting to- 
gether to meet the two labor organiza- 
tions, welded into one. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. But here, the Senator 
from Ohio is barring the two labor unions 
from acting together against the same 
management. 

Mr. TAFT. Not at all. We have not 
barred two labor unions acting together 
at all. That is the effect of the Hartley 
bill, but that is not the effect of the pend- 
ing Senate bill. Those two unions may 
both be controlled by one man, just as 
a railroad might be controlled by one 
entity. As a matter of fact, a man can- 
not be a director of two railroads at the 
same time, without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not saying the 
gentleman is a director; I am saying that 
because of his stock holdings he controls 
the two railroads. I wanted to ask the 
Senator, under the amendment that he is 
now asking the Senate to adopt, whether 
two labor unions could choose the same 
bargaining agent, as they could under the 
present law? In the case the Senator 
put, the two railroads could choose the 
same bargaining agent, or the two auto- 
mobile companies could choose the same 
bargaining agent to negotiate against 
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Mr. Reuther, if he, in fact, be one person 
representing two unions. 

Mr. TAFT. The two unions can get 
together and designate an international 
union as their bargaining agent. They 
can take the authority away from other 
unions, and they can make it their agent 
for the purpose of bargaining and sign- 
ing the contract if they want to do so. 
It is not the officially certified agent of 
the National Labor Relations Board, so 
they may revoke that authority and sign 
a contract themselves, if they wish, ex- 
acily as a railroad may designate a man 
to bargain for them and then may termi- 
nate his agency and sign any other con- 
tract they themselves want to sign. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator then is per- 
mitting them to do indirectly what he 
says he is not permitting them to do 
directly? 

Mr. TAFT. Oh, no. 

Mr. PEPPER. I see nothing to be 
gained from giving them a sort of mor- 
ganatic-wife status, instead of being a 
bargaining representative properly cer- 
tified by the National Labor Relations 
Board, which is at present possible under 
the law. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator has 
missed the point. I tried to explain that 
the purpose is to prevent one union from 
coercing another union from doing some- 
thing the other union does not want to 
do. That is the only purpose; and 
neither a worker nor a company can force 
some other company to do that, so far as 
Iknow. I cannot think of circumstances 
under which it could successfully be done. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator meant to say exactly what 
he said, that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to forbid one union from forcing 
another union to do what it does not 
want to do. That is not what this is 
aimed to accomplish, if I correctly under- 
stand it. 

Mr. TAFT. That is exactly its aim. 

Mr. PEPPER. Let me ask the Senator 
if he really means that? I thought he 
had been telling us that he wants to 
prevent the management of a national 
union from bringing one of the locals 
of the same union into line with the na- 
tional policy. 

Mr. TAFT. That is what I just said. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator said it in 
language that was so broad it might 
apply to one union dissociated from an- 
other union in an international organi- 
zation. 

Mr. TAFT. As a matter of fact, we 
make it an unfair labor practice for any 
union, whether it be a national union 
or whether it be an entirely different na- 
tional affiliation, to coerce a union repre- 
senting the employees of a particular em- 
ae to do something they do not want 
to do. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield further to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. May we examine what 
is likely to be, and what it seems to me 
will inevitably be, the effect, of that 
policy? Let us take, in the present case, 
for example, the United Mine Workers. 
I am not schooled in the knowledge of 
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mining, but I assume that in the mining 
of coal costs are relatively the same in 
a great many areas, and, at least if there 
were a weak union that represented the 
workers in a given mine and the man- 
agement of that single mine were able 
to beat down or to persuade the workers 
or the union representing the workers in 
that mine to a low wage scale, that that 
mine owner or management would have 
a competitive advantage perhaps in the 
same neighborhood or the same general 
area over another competitor who was 
either disposed to pay his workers a fair 
wage or who happened to have a strong 
union representing the workers in his 
mine. Is not that the effect of the 
amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. No. The very ones who 
receive the lowest wage would be the 
easiest ones to organize. So the harder 
the employer is on his workers the easier 
it is for the union to organize them. 
As I stated to the Senator from New 
York, I do not think the amendment 
would have any effect in depressing 
wages below the standard wages. 

Mr. PEPPER. Under the present law 
and the policy of the National Labor 
Relations Board, the union workers in a 
given mine may certify the national 
union as its bargaining agent. Is it not 
conducive to more of a uniform wage 
throughout the country to have that pol- 
icy than the policy the Senator from 
Ohio now proposes, which is to make it 
possible for each group of employees to 
make their own separate contracts with- 
out paying any attention to the ad- 
monitions or the persuasions of the na- 
tional union which is trying to keep a 
uniform wage scale in effect generally 
throughout the country? 

Mr. TAFT. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. President, let us consider another 
case, a case in which the United Auto 
Workers insisted upon their local union 
following the national union's particular 
rules, regardless of what the local union 
wanted to do, and how such a method 
would completely kill the whole theory 
of collective bargaining. This is the 
case of the Fafnir Bearing Co., a small 
company in New Britain, Conn., which 
had had about a 9 weeks’ strike. I read 
from the statement of Mr. Cooper, exec- 
utive vice president of the company, as 
follows: 

We had offered 15 cents, and the discussion 
centered around that and the union's 181%- 
cent demand. 


The international representative was 
called in. The international union was 
the bargaining agent. 

Mr. Cooper quoted him as follows: 

There will be no contract signed with this 
management for less than the 18'4-cent 
figure. Neither the local nor any staff mem- 
ber has the authority for settling for less 
than that. 

My proposal is 1844 cents across the board. 
I don’t think I am breaching a confidence 
when I say we are going to deal shortly with 
the bearings industry. * * * 

On this question of wages, I can only 
emphasize that 1844 cents is the minimum 
for which we can settle. I don’t want to 
appear arbitrary. I am merely outlining 
our position taken by the highest authority 
in the union. That is the policy. 
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And later the same representative of 
the international said, as quoted by Mr. 
Cooper: 

I don’t want to be boring. I told you 
quite frankly that the position of the inter- 
national union, whether you want to recog- 
nize that as binding on you, is the fact 
that we have established the 184,-cent pat- 
tern nationally. The local representative of 
the union cannot sign for less than that 
figure. 


The international representative fur- 
ther said: 

You are dealing with the international 
union that has a certain policy on a given 
subject, just like on the question of incen- 
tives, enunciated at a recent conference. 
They said there could be no extension of 
pay on that basis; that this plant was a 
day-rate plant, and if you wanted to put 
incentives in, we would not agree. It is 
an impossibility for the local committee to 
agree to any form of payment in the plant 
that does not conform with the existing 
formula. 


Here is an international union at- 
tempting to say in this case to a local 
union in its plant, and to the employer, 
“We insist that you can have no incen- 
tive system whatever in this business. 
Maybe you can have no piece rate.” They 
absolutely insist upon a national pattern. 
They refuse to permit the employees, 
even though they think they could ob- 
tain more money under the incentive 
system, to be parties to it. The em- 
ployees are forbidden to strike or work 
out their own problem with the partic- 
ular employer, and try out a plan which 
may be perhaps worked out between 
them. That is the kind of arbitrary ac- 
tion by an international union which, 
it seems to me, we must stop if we are 
going to give any body or substance or 
meaning to the theory of the Wagner 
Act that we are trying to create bona 
fide collective bargaining between an 
employer and his employees. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The reason for that 
policy on the part of the international 
labor organization has been to try to 
present a pattern so as to preserve some- 
thing like a decent living wage for the 
workers where there was similarity of 
situation. But nearly all the unions, if 
not all of them—I know it is true of most 
of them—have recognized regional dif- 
For instance, the workers in 
the South have not been paid the same 
high wage that the workers have been 
paid in the North. I regret that. Asa 
matter of fact, I am sick and tired of 
hearing it said that the southern worker 
is not worth as much as the northern 
worker. I do not want southern indus- 
try to grow up at the expense of sweat- 
shop wages or with that inducement. 
But, Mr. President, the unions do recog- 
nize that the cost of living is perhaps 
perceptibly lower, and today they recog- 
nize regional differences. 

The Senator from Ohio is not satisfied 
with that. He wants to give the workers 
in each mine, the workers for each em- 
ployer, for each management, regardless 
of the effect of that policy upon industry 
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generally, the right to deal separately 
with their employers. The inevitable 
effect of that policy will be to make noth- 
ing but a hodgepodge out of the national 
wage scale, and the lowest will always 
pull down the level of the highest. It 
will means the demoralization of the 
wage levels of this country. It will give 
the employer who is willing to gain an 
advantage over his competitor at the ex- 
pense of his workers an added access to 
the markets of the country and an unfair 
competitive advantage, and it will de- 
stroy the strength of the national labor 
unions, which has been the leverage 
which has pulled up the wage scale and 
the standard of living of the workers of 
the country. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, we do not 
deprive the national unions of the power 
to do what they have heretofore done if 
they wish to do it by the means they have 
always used. They can do it by per- 
suasion. If their reasoning is correct, 
Americans can be persuaded. They can 
be persuaded to stand up and insist on 
their honest rights if they know what 
their rights are. The international 
unions have spread their power, and 
justifiably so, by educating the men to 
what they should have, and encouraging 
them to get it, and backing them up with 
funds and assistance. But this is a new 
feature which has developed in labor in 
this country in which the international 
union threatens and coerces the members 
of the local union to do exactly what 
some boss at the head of the interna- 
tional union tells them they must do, and 
if they do not do it they are fined, their 
charter is taken away from them, their 
funds are seized by the international 
union, a receiver is installed, and the 
whole thing operated by the interna- 
tional union. Those are the methods we 
are trying to stop. Certainly, it seems to 
me the international unions have made 
great headway under the collective-bar- 
gaining provisions of the Wagner Act. 
They have made headway by the power 
of persuasion, by the power of education, 
by the willingness of the men who want 
to cooperate with them, and that is the 
proper way for them to do. It is the only 
sound way for them to make progress. 
I think that depriving them of these 
arbitrary weapons will in the end only 
result in strengthening the unions and 
will not break down in any way the fair 
wage scales the unions want to obtain. 
If they no longer have arbitrary power, 
perhaps they will take proper account of 
the men in different industries and in 
different sections of the country. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I understand from what 
the Senator from Ohio has said, thet the 
real purpose then of this part of the 
amendment is to discipline the parent 
organization to such an extent that its 
hold over the subordinate is largely elimi- 
nated. That is about what it mounts up 
to in the final analysis, is it not? 

Mr. TAFT. It aims at improper meth- 
ods of control, such as control by threats, 
control by coercion. The exercise of 
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such power does not represent the his- 
tory of the unions. Unions have con- 
trolled by persuasion. They have per- 
suaded men that their interest was to 
join the union and stay with the union, 
and unless they did so they would not suc- 
ceed. The unions did not create the se- 
ries of abuses we now have to deal with 
which have brought this bill to the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. IVES. I simply want to become 
clear in my own mind as to exactly what 
the Senator from Ohio is driving at, to 
make sure I am correct. The purpose is 
the elimination of the authority of the 
parent organization over the subordinate 
organization. As soon as we get that 
point fairly well cleared up between us 
we will. know better where we stand. 
Personally I do not think that doing that 
is going to produce the result we are 
seeking. It may produce one thing we 
are after, but it will create a number 
of other conditions which we certainly 
do not want. 

I think the debate this afternoon, as 
I have followed it, has taken another 
pattern. If I correctly understand the 
Senator from Ohio, it is his idea that this 
amendment does not outlaw, and is not 
intended in any way to outlaw or limit, 
industry-wide bargaining. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask another 
question. If that be the situation, what is 
the reason for the provision in the 
amendment restricting the bargaining 
unit to a single metropolitan district or 
county? 

Mr. TAFT. That seems to me to be 
perfectly obvious. What is it that gives 
control to the international union? 
Two things. One is its constitution, to 
which Ihave referred. The other is that 
it has been certified by the National La- 
bor Relations Board as the bargaining 
agent for the little company in Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, for example, which hap- 
pens to have a local union. The local 
union can be disregarded. The interna- 
tional union can sign any contract it 
wishes to sign, regardless of what the 
local people want. That is one method 
of control. 

The other method is through coercion, 
through threats to throw union members 
out of the union, fine them, or do some- 
thing else to them under the constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. IVES. Nevertheless, the Senator 
points out in the course of this discus- 
sion obvious ways to get around that 
very condition. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think so. 

Mr. IVES. It is perfectly obvious, as 
the result of this discussion, that there 
is nothing in the amendment to stop 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not trying to stop 
industry-wide bargaining. 

Mr. IVES. I understand. 

Mr. TAFT. I am trying to stop the 
arbitrary power of the international 
union to make local unions stop bargain- 
ing collectively with their employers, I 
am trying to get back to the original plan 
of the Wagner Act, in which members of 
the union were supposed to sit down with 
the employer and reach an agreement 
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with him. The Wagner Act never recog- 
nized a unit larger than the employer. 
It did not prohibit Nation-wide bargain- 
ing, any more than does this amend- 
ment. It is perfectly legal if the unions 
want it. They have a perfect right to 
engage in it. Presumably, in many in- 
dustries where they have done so, the 

will continue to engage in it. - 

Mr, IVES. When the Wagner Act was 
before Congress for consideration I do 
not think the question of industry-wide 
bargaining had been before the country 
to any great extent, We know that the 
whole question of contracts goes back 60 
years. Contracts and agreements were 
made on that basis in the late 1880's. 
But the thing which has evolved as a re- 
sult of the Wagner Act, through the 
process of collective bargaining itself and 
the machinery created by the Wagner 
Act for that purpose, is the over-all 
broadening of the approach in collective 
bargaining. This has come about as a 
very natural result of conditions which 
existed, and which in the first instance 
brought about industry-wide bargaining 
in certain great industries such as the 
glass industry, the pottery industry, and 
a number of others. So it is a natural 
consequence of the growth of our econ- 
omy. 

The problem with which we are con- 
fronted in dealing with that condition, as 
I see it, is the effect on the economy 
where monopoly is concerned. If the 
purpose behind the amendment is to 
reach monopoly, that is one thing. Ap- 
parently that is not the purpose, because 
this amendment would not stop it. It is 
possible to get around the amendment, 
because it applies only to collective bar- 
gaining itself. 

On the other hand, if the purpose is 
to discipline parent organizations and 
destroy their influence and control over 
local organizations, that is another thing. 
I fear that that would completely destroy 
the entire plan. 

Mr, TAFT. I have stated the purpose 
over and over again. I do not suppose 
that I could make it more clear. The 
amendment does not affect Nation-wide 
bargaining or industry-wide bargaining. 
The purpose is stated clearly on page 51 
of the report. The purpose is to give 
local unions the right, first, to bargain 
with their employers if they wish to do 
so; and, in the second place, to give them 
the right to decide for themselves what 
they want to contract for, without being 
dictated to by anyone else. I do not 
think I could state the purpose more 
clearly than I have stated it. 

Mr. IVES. I merely wish to point out 
one thing, and that is that it was not so 
many years ago, as I recall, that we were 
trying our best, in large areas in this 
country, to encourage industry-wide bar- 
gaining of the type we are discussing 
here because it was believed that it would 
produce a standardization of wages and 
working conditions which might be de- 
sirable, and thereby produce an under- 
standing and a feeling of appreciation on 
the part of employers and employees of 
their respective obligations, difficulties, 
and responsibilities, and of everything 
else that goes to make up labor relations. 
Not very long ago we were encouraging 
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this very thing. That is another thing 
that this type of approach may go a long 
way toward destroying. 

Mr. TAFT. We have encouraged many 
things. We have encouraged them to 
such an extent that a bill is now neces- 
sary to discourage them. That does not 
particularly apply to industry-wide bar- 
gaining, but certainly it is no argument 
against the amendment. 

As I have said over and over again, the 
amendment does not prohibit industry- 
wide bargaining. It merely provides that 
it may be undertaken only if the men 
and the unions concerned wish to under- 
take it. It cannot be forced on them by 
a national labor leader if the particular 
union does not wish to enter into it. 

In that respect this amendment is in 
line with the general theory of our bill, 
equalizing the situation as between em- 
ployer and employee. The employees of 
a particular company may bargain col- 
lectively on a national basis, a regional 
basis, or any other basis if they so desire. 
They do not have to do so if they do not 
so desire—just as a particular coal mine 
company may bargain collectively on a 
national basis if its owners desire it; but 
if they do not wish to do so, they are not 
compelled to bargain on such a basis. All 
this amendment does is to try to restore 
equality, to try to restore the original 
theory of the Wagner Act, which con- 
templated that the employees of one em- 
ployer should deal with the employer, 
and that collective bargaining should 
‘take place between them unless both of 
them decided to enter into a Nation-wide 
agreement. That is the condition which 
will be restored by this amendment and 
that is the condition which I think was 
contemplated in the Wagner Act. I think 
it is the only kind of condition which 
applies Nation-wide bargaining in the 
way it ought to be applied, on a volun- 
tary basis, and not on a compulsory basis. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Did I correctly under- 
stand the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio to say that the Wagner Act does 
not prohibit local bargaining? 

Mr. TAFT. The Wagner Act contem- 
plated collective bargaining. The Board 
decided whether the bargaining should 
be on a department, plant, employer, or 
craft-unit basis. That was up to the 
Board to decide. The largest unit the 
Board could fix, so far as the language 
of the act was concerned, was the em- 
ployer unit. Subsequently, the Board 
held that if a number of employers had 
voluntarily ascociated themselves to- 
gether an employer unit could be said 
to be a multi-employer unit. That defi- 
nition has been accepted although I do 
not think it was the original idea of the 
authors of the Wagner Act. 

Mr. MALONE. But, as the Senator 
interprets the Wagner Act, it was up to 
the National Labor Relations Board to 
decide the type of bargaining, and, if 
the Board so desired, it could allow such 
local bargaining under the act. 

Mr. TAFT. The usual pattern for cer- 
tification by the Board today is that of 
the employees of a particular company. 
There are not very many multi-employer 
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units. The number of such units outside 
the metropolitan districts is limited. 
However, under the terms of the amend- 
ment, such units could no longer be cer- 
tified as bargaining agents. However, 
those certified to the various companies 
might join together voluntarily and bar- 
gain with the employers, acting volun- 
tarily. 

Mr. MALONE. But that could be done 
under the Wagner Act if the proper atti- 
tude were taken by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator mean 
Nation. wide bargaining or industry-wide 
bargaining? 

Mr. MALONE. I mean local bargain- 
ing with the industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Weare trying to get back 
to local bargaining. Today in many 
cases craft units are certified, and the 
bargaining takes place between a small 
group of employees and their employer. 
In other cases the employees of one plant 
are certified, and they dea] with the em- 
ployer. In other cases, as in the glass 
industry, the employees of 7 or more 
plants of one employer are certified as 
one bargaining agent, and the bargain- 
ing is between the company and all its 
employees, or representatives of all its 
employees. It is up to the Board to de- 
cide, up to that point, whether it will 
be the bargaining agent. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. In setting up a new 
board, which we hope will be as con- 
templated by this bill, and taking the 
rights of both sides into consideration, 
could a new and, we will say, an unbiased 
board, taking the attitude laid down in 
this bill, allow such bargaining without 
this amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes, certainly, indeed, the 
Board can do that now. It has not very 
much to say about it. The only way we 
limit the Board is to say that it cannot 
certify an international unit as the bar- 
gaining agent for a group of employees 
who are dealing with a particular com- 
pany. 

Mr. President, I do not want to con- 
tinue this discussion indefinitely. I 
think I have said all that I care to say. 
I believe that this measure places the 
whole question of collective bargaining 
on an equal basis and puts the employer 
and the labor unions on an even footing; 
and that is necessary, if we are to per- 
mit men in this country to decide their 
own lives, to have something to say 
about their own lives, and not be dic- 
tated to by others. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment submit- 
ted by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Batt] for himself and other Senators. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to remark, with reference to the pro- 
posed amendment, that, like many other 
things in this bill, the amendment in it- 
self can destroy the labor movement, be- 
cause, if a national labor organization 
has no power to impose sanctions of any 
kind upon a subsidiary union how can 
it hold together? When a local branch 
of the union joins the national union it 
expects to receive certain benefits, such 
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as the extra prestige and power which 
go with belonging to the mother union. 
The national union can hire lawyers, 
which the little union cannot afford to 
do, and have headquarters to carry on 
educational activities and one thing and 
another. So that the local union ex- 
pects to share in such benefits. If the 
parent organization has no power to 
discipline the local organization at all, 
to revoke its charter, or even take its 
funds if it disobeys the rules and regu- 
lations laid down by the parent organi- 
zation which it knew about when it 
joined the parent union—if the parent 
union has no power to do those things, 
it would disintegrate completely. It is 
very similar to the case of the red-and- 
white chain stores, for example. Those 
who organized the chain insist that the 
buying be done en bloc, the individual 
stores receiving the benefit of it. But the 
parent organization insists that they 
must have certain counters in the stores 
and that they must sell at certain prices. 
They are restricted in many ways. The 
stores must be kept clean and painted 
a certain way. If that is not done the 
proprietors are kicked out. I imagine, 
although I cannot say for sure, that they 
demand sometimes a deposit as penalty 
in case they are kicked out, so they will 
know they have some security under the 
chain organization and that an individ- 
ual store proprietor cannot decide all of 
a sudden that he is going to pull out 
without any penalty being attached. 
That strikes me as being similar, in ef- 
fect, to the pending proposal in its re- 
lation to labor unions. The owner of 
the plant can go to the union and say, 
“Listen. The demand is falling off for 
this product. If you boys will chisel on 
these fellows a little bit, I will chisel on 
my profits a little bit, and we will keep 
going and will close up these other 
fellows.” 

It is the object of the national union 
to treat everyone the same and make it 
impossible for workers or management 
to chisel on anyone and lower the stand- 
ard of living, which also lowers the other 
fellow’s standard of living, which can 
very well lead us into a depression on 
down the spiral. If we take one step 
in that direction and everyone chisels 
on everyone else, it could very well take 
us down to the depths. j 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, TAFT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In labor relations of 
the past few years has it not been one of 
the causes of complaint that the local 
unions could not be disciplined by the 
national unions? They say, “The local 
union does it, but we have no control 
over them whatever. They are allowed 
to do that.” I know there has been 
quite a little complaint about the fact 
that a local union might take a certain 
position entirely contrary to the position 
taken by the national union. 

Mr. TAYLOR, That is correct. We 
would have no stability at all if this 
amendment were passed because the 
local union could strike and could do 
anything it pleased. The parent organ- 
ization would have no power to discipline 
them. There would be no cohesion at 
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all. We would have economic chaos in 
this country with an economy which 
became so tightly handicapped. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

SENATORS SHOULD KNOW CONTENTS OF THIS 
LABOR BILL 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
there was a time in the history of legis- 
lative bodies when every measure pre- 
sented for consideration had to be read 
three times. It was a very good rule 
because it then made certain that at 
least those members who were inde- 
pendent would know the contents of the 
bill which was proposed to be voted upon. 
That was the rule in the old British 
Parliament for many years. 

But the time came when Government 
control over Parliament became so 
strong that it was deemed a waste of 
time to have the clerk read the bills 
which were to be acted upon. Because 
the King and his Prime Minister knew 
precisely what they were going to do, and 
because they had complete control over 
the legislative body, no one paid much 
attention to the reading of the bills the 
first, second, or third time, and it was 
a practice which fell into complete disuse. 

When Thomas Jefferson became Vice 
President of the United States and then, 
for the first time, presided over this body 
as President of the Senate, he expressed 
the view, as I recall, that while three 
readings of a bill were formerly neces- 
sary, at least it would be possible to read 
them twice by title alone. However the 
rule of the Senate until approximately 
1914 required three separate readings of 
bills. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator im- 
ply that it was a result of a failure to 
observe that rule that we now do not get 
as good laws as we got when that rule 
was in operation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; Iam not mak- 
ing any such implication. I shall make 
the application to this bill. I venture 
to make the statement, Mr. President, 
that many of us who have already made 
up our minds about this bill do not know 
the contents of the measure. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is the point. I 
was going to suggest that some famous 
statesman in England pointed out a short 
time ago that anyone could drive a 
coach-and-four through any law passed 
by the British Parliament, as the result 
of failure to understand what was being 
legislated upon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I believe a coach-and- 
four can be driven through this bill. I 
undertake to say to the Senate that un- 
less the Members of this body read this 
bill they will be doing their part in plac- 
ing upon the statute books of the United 
States a measure which will promote the 
concentration of government, which is 
a condition against which most of those 
Members of Congress who are urging the 
adoption of this bill were eloquently de- 
claiming against during the last cam- 
paign. 
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EXPANDS THE POWER OF GOVERNMENT 


Mr. President, it has been said that one 
of the characteristics of the juvenile mind 
is the capacity to believe in two abso- 
lutely contrary propositions at the same 
time, I suggest to the Members of the 
Senate, particularly to my friends upon 
the other side of the aisle who are insist- 
ing upon driving this measure through 
the Senate, that this bill creates and ex- 
pands and enlarges the “big government” 
against which they have been orating so 
extensively. We have heard many criti- 
cisms of the New Deal. We have heard 
many political orations about the terrible 
folly of the New Dealers who were ex- 
panding the powers of Government. I 
would be the last person to deny that the 
powers of Government were expanded 
during the New Deal. There is no ques- 
tion at all about that, Mr. President. But 
what I am pointing out this afternoon is 
that we are going even farther than the 
New Deal ever attempted to go, and we 
are now about to pass a measure in the 
fond hope that it will have the result of 
curing the admitted evils of our labor- 
management relations, whereas a frank, 
honest, unprejudiced review of the bill be- 
fore us will make it clear that it will 
not do anything of the kind. The incon- 
sistencies which are revealed here day 
after day, Mr. President, are enough to 
astonish the prudent mind. 


MAKING A RECORD OF INCONSISTENCIES 


Yesterday the Senate passed an ap- 
propriation bill in which the Senate con- 
sidered the fund which was to be allo- 


* cated to the National Labor Relations 


Board for the purpose of having it ad- 
minister national labor relations. What 
happened? The majority of this body, in 
conformity with the action taken by the 
House of Representatives, being intent 
upon cutting expenditures, without re- 
gard to what those expenditures are to be 
devoted to, undertook to cut down the 
appropriations for the National Labor 
Relations Board; and yet we now have 
before us a bill which enlarges the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and places 
new responsibilities upon it. 

Mr. President, do Senators wonder 
why I say that a characteristic of the 
juvenile mind is to advocate passionately 
two contrary propositions at the same 
time? And, Mr. President, this is not 
the first occasion during the present ses- 
sion when that has happened. Of 
course, it is not the first occasion dur- 
ing recent years when that has hap- 
pened. A year ago, in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, the Congress passed the 
Congressional Reorganization Act. The 
Congress did that because the country 
Was convinced that by a modification of 
procedure in the Congress it should be 
possible to streamline and make more 
efficient the legislative action of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate. I suggest to Senators and I sug- 
gest to those who are in the galleries, 
looking down here, that if they look 
around the Chamber this afternoon and 
observe the empty seats, they should 
realize that these empty seats do not 
represent neglectful Senators—not at 
all. They are vacant because Members 
of the Senate, in violation of the spirit 
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of the Reorganization Act, are attending 
committee sessions instead of attending 
the sessions of the Senate. It is true 
that the law provides that committees 
may not sit during the sessions of the 
Senate except, by leave of the Senate. 
So, Mr. President, every day, when the 
Senate session is about to begin, or every 
evening when the Senate session is about 
to conclude, some Senator rises in his 
place and says, “Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on So and So may sit today during the 
session of the Senate”—or may sit to- 
morrow during the session of the Sen- 
ate.” So, Mr. President, while we are 
supposed to be considering a measure 
which deals with one of the most funda- 
mental issues of our time, Members of 
the Senate disappear from the Chamber 
and, go into committee sessions where 
they are attempting to deal with other 
problems equally difficult and equally 
important to the people of the United 
States. 

What is the explanation of that situ- 
ation, Mr. President? I can speak from 
knowledge, because I first gazed upon 
the Senate in session as long ago as 
March 1917. Because of one of the soto 
voce remarks of one of my colleagues 
here, I wish the Recorp to show that 
at that time I was a young man; I did 
not then have the gray beard that I now 
wear. [Laughter.] But, Mr. President, 
Senators were in attendance on the Sen- 
ate sessions in those days. Senators 
then paid attention to the debates in 
the Senate, and Senators read the bills. 


They knew what sort of laws they were - 


placing upon the statute books and what 
they were going to call upon the people 
of the United States to endure. 


THE TREND TOWARD CENTRALISM 


The change has come about, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because of the progress of cen- 
tralism. There has been a steady drift 
toward central power which has deprived- 
the people in their local communities, in 
their several States, even in regions, of 
the power, first, to make their living with- 
out the consent or the direction of some 
economic power in a central city; and, 
second, of the power, likewise, to govern 
themselves. 

The result of it has been that a great 
lot of demands have turned here to 
Washington, for the Washington Govern- 
ment to do things which a few years ago 
were being done in the local communi- 
ties. But now, Mr. President, it makes 
little difference what the proposition is, 
the people turn to Washington for action 
by the Central Government, and because 
they do, every committee of the Senate 
and every committee of the House is con- 
fronted with scores and scores of bills 
which affect the economic life and the 
political life of the people of the United 
States all through the land, and we no 
longer have the decentralized economic 
life or the decentralized political life to 
which we have been as a people dedi- 
cated. 

Mr. President, I have said that the bill 
before us increases the responsibility of 
the central government, and it is a per- 
fectly simple matter to demonstrate. 
The bill before us, in my judgment, is a 
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congeries of inconsistencies. Title II is 
entitled “Mediation and Emergencies.” 
I shall not read section 1, but I shall sub- 
stitute for the clerk and read section 2 
of title II, a provision which has not yet 
been read to the Senate of the United 
States. I do this though many of the 
Senators who should be listening and who 
should read this section are absent at 
committee meetings, attending to busi- 
ness which is quite as important. I 
wish that I, for example, could at this 
moment be in the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, which is 
dealing with the appropriation bill for 
the Department of the Interior. Wit- 
nesses are before that committee in the 
Appropriations Committee room at this 
moment, discussing the action of the 
House of Representatives when it elimi- 
nated completely the appropriation for 
the Oil and Gas Division of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, a division which is 
attempting to coordinate the petroleum 
activities of the Federal Government, 
and improve conditions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a quorum call? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. O, Mr. President, 
why should I take Senators away from 
their work? I made the remark I just 
uttered only beceuse I wanted those who 
are in the galleries to know that the 
Senate is not neglectful. The Senate 
is just overworked, because we have per- 
mitted a condition to arise in this coun- 
try in which every community and every 
State turns to Washington, and there is 
not time enough in the day or time 
enough in the year to do our job, But 
since the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is on his feet, I will say to him 
that the leadership of the party to which 
he gives his allegiance, we are told in 
the publie press, is now devoting its at- 
tention so rapidly to drive bills through 
the Senate, that the Senate and the 
House can adjourn on the 31st of July, 
and leave the work of the people of the 
United States undone. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator is going to discuss the bill, I 
should like to have as many of my col- 
leagues present as possible. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator for the purpose he has suggested. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER 
O'Conor in the chair). 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Mr. 
The clerk will 


Aiken Eastland Knowland 
Baldwin Ecton Langer 
Ball Ellender Lodge 
Barkley Lucas 
Brewster Flanders McCarran 
Bricker Fulbright McCarthy 
Brooks George McClellan 
Buck Green McFarland 
ushfeld Gurney McKellar 
Butler Hatch McMahon 
Byrd Hayden Malone 
Cain Hickenlooper Martin 
Capper Maybank 
Chavez y Millikin 
Connally Holland Moore 
Cooper Ives Morse 
Cordon Johnson, Colo. Murray 
Donnell Johnston, S.C. Myers 
Downey Kem O'Conor 
Dworshak Kilgore O'Daniel 


O'Mahoney Sparkman Vandenberg 
Overton Stewart Watkins 
Pepper Taft Wherry 
Reed Taylor Wiley 
Revercomb Thomas, Utah Williams 
Robertson, Wyo. Thye Wilson 
Russell Tobey Young 
Saltonstall Tydings 

Smith Umstead 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. The Sena- 
tor from Wyoming may proceed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think I made a mistake in yielding to 
the Senator from Oregon to call for a 
quorum, because I now have fewer Sena- 
tors to address than when the quorum 
call was made. But again I say the Sen- 
ators have retired to their committee 
tasks. 

I was about to discuss the conflicts 
and the inconsistencies of the bill which 
has been reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. These incon- 
sistencies are not only internal incon- 
sistencies within the measure itself, but 
they are inconsistencies between the 
professions of the Republican majority 
during the last campaign and what they 
are now proposing to do. 

Title II of the bill, believe it or not, 
Mr. President, sets up a new independent 
Government agency in Washington, to 
add to that great host of agencies which 
are here, eating out the substance of the 
taxpayers of the United States, to whom 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, 
acting under the direction of the ma- 
jority of the Senate, is about to propose 
a little cut of the melon by way of the 
distribution of reduced taxes, out of the 
windfall created by inflation, which is 
increasing the receipts of the United 
States. But here we have a bill to cre- 
ate a new agency. Let me read section 
202 (a): 

There is hereby created an independent 
agency to be known as the Federal Mediation 
Service (herein referred to as the Service“). 
The Service shall be under the direction of a 
Federal Mediation Director (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Director”). 


Mr. President, if Senators who have 
responded to the quorum call would pre- 
fer to retire to their committees and at- 
tend to important work, I would certain- 
ly appreciate it, rather than having them 
talk 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator want us 
to understand that he is opposed to any 
mediation service? 

BILL CREATES A NEW GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Not at all; not at 
all, There is a Mediation Service in the 
Department of Labor now. But I am 
pointing out that a committee of Con- 
gress, majority control of which is in the 
Republican Party, by this bill is taking 
that service from the Department of 
Labor and creating a new agency. I 
propose to show in a moment how it is 
going to give it powers that will reach 
out into every corner of the land. No; 
of course, I do not say that; but I am 
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merely pointing out, I will say to the 
Senator, that the bill emphasizes the evil 
from which we are suffering, which is 
too much government. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Surely. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator by im- 
plication wish to emphasize again the 
fact that we are adding to government by 
this process? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. Yet, at the same time, the 
Senator thinks we should have a Media- 
tion Service, and he points out that we 
already have a Mediation Service? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
bear with me until I have finished my 
remarks—— 

Mr. IVES. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He will see that 
what I am trying to point out to the 
Senate is that we are now dealing with a 
fundamental problem, in the wrong way. 
Instead of seeking to decentralize the 
economic and political life of the coun- 
try, we are concentrating it. I am not 
one to say, Mr. President, that there are 
not abuses in the labor field; I acknowl- 
edge them. I am not one to say that 
the Federal Government should not at- 
tempt to conciliate in disputes and 
should not attempt to settle strikes when 
they take place; of course not. I recog- 
nize these abuses, and I recognize the 
necessity of action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington when we do not 
take the proper course, which is to de- 
centralize, and if we do not decentralize, 
Mr. President, the effect is going to be 
the break-down of Government. 

I shall undertake to show here that it 
will be physically impossible for the new 
Labor Relations Board and the new 
Mediation Service to do the things which 
are expected of them, and that we shall 
be doing a futile thing, just as last year 
when Congress passed the Reorganiza- 
tion Act it did a futile thing. Many pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, many editors of 
monthly magazines and weekly maga- 
zines and of newspapers were convinced 
that the streamlining of Congress would 
increase the efficiency of Congress. They 
said, “It will reduce the number of com- 
mittees.” I said, “The committees will 
subdivide and we will have more sub- 
committees in the last analysis than we 
had standing committees in the first 
place.” That is precisely what has hap- 
pened. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Public Lands, of which I am a member, is 
holding a meeting this afternoon. I 
should be at that meeting. A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation is holding a meeting 
this afternoon. I should have been 
present. The subcommittee on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill is 
holding a meeting this afternoon. I 
should have been present. But I could 
not be there and wait here on the floor 
of the Senate for an opportunity to make 
these observations which I desire to make 
upon this most important measure. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 
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Mr. HATCH. I think the situation 
the Senator has just pointed out cannot 
be charged to a fault in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act. Rather it is to be charged to 
the failure to observe the terms of the 
Reorganization Act by which it was in- 
tended or designed not to have commit- 
tee meetings during the session of the 
Senate. I have observed, as the Senator 
from Wyoming has just pointed out, that 
that provision of the act is being abso- 
lutely disregarded by the chairmen of 
various committees, probably because 
they have to do so, getting up in the 
Senate day after day and requesting 
unanimous consent that their commit- 
tees or subcommittees may meet during 
the session of the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is not because 
they have to do it, I will say to the Sena- 
tor. It is because the plan of the ma- 
jority is to hurry this session through 
and bring it to an end on the 31st of 
July, no matter what happens to the 
public business. 
$ Mr. HATCH. Or the Reorganization 

ct. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Or the Reorgan- 
ization Act. But, Mr. President, I have 
no intention of discussing the Reorgan- 
ization Act. I want to discuss the im- 
portant factors and aspects of the bill 
before us which adds to the power of the 
Central Government in a manner which 
I hope to be able to show will make its 
provisions perfectly impossible to carry 
out effectively. 

I am returning to section 202 (a): 

The Service shall be under the direction 
of a Federal Mediation Director (hereinafter 
referred to as the Director“), who shall be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, The 
Director shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $12,000 per annum— 


Here, Mr. President, is a new Federal 
official at an increased salary. This is 
not the salary which is now paid to the 
head of the Federal Mediation Service in 
the Department of Labor. This is an in- 
creased salary proposed by a majority 
which is devoted to economy in Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is this another bureau 
which is being set up? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is another 
bureau being set up in Washington. 

Mr. LUCAS. Bureaucrats, I assume, 
will come into the bureau? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite right. I continue to read from 
section 202 (a): 

The Director shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $12,000 per annum, together with 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses, 
or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, sub- 
ject to the provisions of law applicable 
thereto, while away from the principle office 
of the service on official business. The 
Director shall not engage in any other busi- 
ness, vocation, or employment, 


Mr. President, there is not a line in the 
bill to prescribe the qualifications of the 
Director—not a single word. He shall 
be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; he 
shall receive $12,000 and his necessary 
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expenses; but he shall engage in no 
other business, vocation, or employment. 
Then— 

The Director is authorized, subject to the 
civil-service laws, to appoint such clerical and 
other personnel as may be necessary— 


And so forth. There is another clause, 
Mr. President, however, which says that 
the Director may—and I am now quot- 

— without regard to the provision of 
the civil-service laws and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, appoint and 
fix the compensation of such conciliators 
and mediators as may be necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Service, 
The Director is authorized to make such 
expenditures for supplies, facilities, and 
services as he deems necessary.” 

I have read the whole of this title to 
find out whether the economy-minded 
majority has placed any limitations upon 
the amount of money which may be ex- 
pended by this new Federal official. I 
find no authorization here. I find only 
the explicit language: 

The Director is authorized to make such 
expenditures for supplies, facilities, and serv- 
ices as he deems necessary. 


Now, does language mean what it says? 
Or is there some recondite meaning of 
this sentence which has not yet been dis- 
closed to us by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Can the Senator tell me 
why the proponents of the bill are by- 
passing the Civil Service Commission in 
section 202? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suppose the 
thought is that the Director oi the Fed- 
eral Mediation Service should be per- 
mitted to select his own appointees. It 
may be that they have some thought of 
_ efficiency, or it may be that they are 
merely surrendering to the present drift 
toward central power. We have forgot- 
ten the old American theory of letting 
the people govern themselves, and we are 
turning rapidly to the foreign idea that 
we shall name some official and give him 
the power to say what should or should 
not be done. And if an official is to have 
that power why, of course, he should be 
able to select his conciliators and medi- 
ators without regard to the civil-service 
law. I will say to the Senator from Illi- 
nois that this is a provision as wide open 
as a barn door to political preferment. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is not the charge which 
the Senator is now making against the 
majority which is responsible for the bill, 
the very charge they have been making 
against the now minority, which was the 
majority for the last 10 or 12 years? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course. What 
I am pointing out is that this is a bill 
which makes big government bigger. I 
say that as one who for almost 14 years 
has been protesting against big govern- 
ment. I want to see the government of 
the people of the United States restored 
to the people in their local communi- 
ties, but I know that that cannot be done 
until, first, we undertake to see that the 
centralism of big business shall not be 
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permitted to control the economic lives 
of the masses of the people. That is the 
vice of the whole situation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to comment 
on the observations which the Senator 
has made thus far, and point out a few 
matters in the bill which I think have 
perhaps been misunderstood. 

In the first place, I point out that in 
one sense of the word no new function 
of government is being established. 
What is actually occurring is a substi- 
tution in connection with an agency of 
Government, namely, the Conciliation 
Service, which is already in existence. 
So far as the Director himself is con- 
cerned, it was indicated by the Senator’s 
remarks that there is perhaps no limit to 
the expenditures which might be made 
under the authority of the Director. 
However, I have always understood that 
the Director or head of any governmental 
agency is always bound by the limit of 
his appropriation, and to that extent he 
very definitely would be limited. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. He would be limited by an 
appropriation when one was made. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
one further matter, and then I shall de- 
sist. I think the Senator perhaps has 
the idea that the Director is the sole and 
final authority with respect to what he 
is to do. To a certain extent that is cor- 
rect. However, if the Senator will turn 
to section 205 (a) on page 47, he will 
find there a provision for the creation of 
& national labor-management panel, to 
be composed of 12 members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, 6 of whom 
shall be selected from among persons 
outstanding in the field of management, 
and 6 of whom shall be selected from 
among persons outstanding in the field 
of labor. The position of this panel is 
very important in the establishment of 
the new mediation machinery. It will 
have a far-reaching effect, not only be- 
cause of its position as an advisory group, 
but because of its actual influence on the 
Director and on the policy to be adopted 
by the new agency, 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
quite correct. I was about to come to 
that provision in reading the bill. There 
again we have some more Federal of- 
ficials created by this measure, under the 
leadership of a party which has de- 
nounced the great number of Federal of- 
ficials. One of the curious things about 
the bill is that it represents one of two 
conflicting ideas of the majority. The 
majority demands the reduction of ap- 
propriations and the discharge of Fed- 
eral Officials; and the next minute it 
comes to us with a bill which creates new 
Federal bureaus and requires the ap- 
pointment of new Federal officials. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. IVES. Perhaps the Senator did 
not understand me. I tried to point out 
that the creation of this service is in 
itself a substitution. It is nothing new 
so far as function is concerned. I should 
like to point out in that connection that 
up to the present time, notwithstanding 
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the excellent work which has been done 
in the field of mediation by the various 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
of the State governments, that field has 
only been touched so far as the explora- 
tion of the entire field is concerned. The 
great lack at the present moment in the 
field of mediation is measures by which 
we may prevent industrial strife as well 
as cure it after it has begun. That, of 
course, is contemplated under the new 
title. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does not the Sen- 
ator from New York acknowledge that 
there is no specific limitation in the bill 
upon the amount which may be author- 
ized to be expended for this purpose? 

Mr. IVES. I point out very definitely 
to the Senator from Wyoming that there 
is always a specific limitation in connec- 
tion with any agency created by statute, 
and that is the limitation of the appro- 
priation itself, which must be authorized 
before any agency of Government can 
begin to operate. I am sure that the 
Senator from Wyoming appreciates that 
fact. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator mis- 
understands the method by which we act 
in the Congress of the United States. I 
recognize the ability, sincerity, and good 
faith of the Senator; but the procedure 
in the Congress of the United States is 
not to appropriate directly. It is to pass 
a bill authorizing a certain type or 
amount of appropriations in the first in- 
stance, and then later the Appropria- 
tions Committee decides whether or not 
that authorization shall be fulfilled, and 
to what extent. My point is that the 
usual procedure is to make provision in 
language something like this: “There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of to carry out the purposes 
of this act.” If the Senator will refer 
to the rules of the Senate, he will find 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
also limited. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken in thinking that statutes creating 
boards or offices usually contain limita- 
tions on expenditures in connection with 
the administration of the duties of the 
agency. As a rule, limitations on author- 
izations relate to public works, or distri- 
bution of money to States or otherwise. 
I believe that statutes which prescribe 
limitations on expenditures of the de- 
partments—for example, of the State 
Department, or any bureau of the State 
Department, or any other department— 
are very few and far between. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In response to the 
Senator from Ohio, I refer to rule XVI 
of the Rules of the Senate, as amended 
by the Reorganization Act: 

All general appropriation bills shall be 
referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and no amendments shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill the effect 
of which will be to increase an appropriation 
already contained in the bill, or to add a 
new item of appropriation, unless it be made 
to carry out the provisions of some existing 
law, or treaty stipulation, or act, or resolu- 


tion previously passed by the Senate during 
that session— 
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And so forth. The usual practice, as 
I have said, has been, first, to pass an 
authorization act, and then to make the 
appropriation. But that is a minor mat- 
ter. What Iam pointing out to the Sen- 
ate is that the new bureaucratic agency 
which is being established as a substi- 
tute for service already being performed 
in the Department of Labor is broader, 
more complete, and more expensive than 
the service which is now available, and is 
an evidence of the broadening central 
power of the Government of the United 
States. Either we want to extend the 
power of the Government or we want to 
decentralize. 

I read from subsection (c) of section 
202: 

The principal office of the Service shall 
be in the District of Columbia, but the Di- 
rector may establish regional offices con- 
venient to localities in which labor contro- 
versies are likely to arise. 


Observe that sentence. The Director 
is given the authority—not his „panel, 
not the President, not any other execu- 
tive officer, but the Director. He has 
the authority to establish regional of- 
fices wherever he may desire to estab- 
lish them, anywhere in the United 
States. Naturally that will involve ex- 
penditures; and every time the Director 
of the Service acts to establish a new 
regional office he lays upon the Appro- 
priations Committee the moral obliga- 
tion to appropriate whatever sums may 
be necessary to meet the obligations 
which the Director incurs. 

Why are we talking about economy? 
Why are we talking about cutting down 
the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment? Why are we talking about re- 
ducing the taxes to the taxpayers of the 
United States, if, in the same breath, 
we are trying to expand the personnel 
and the bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
to the Senator that on his desk he may 
find an amendment which I am propos- 
ing which will be made, if it is adopted, 
a part of subdivision (3) of subsection 
(d) of section 8, on page 17, line 22, 
of the bill, and which will require that 
the agencies of the States or the Terri- 
tories are to be notified in connection 
with any of these matters which come 
up involving new contracts. 

The matter which the Senator is now 
calling to the attention of the Senate 
has been quite forcefully brought to the 
attention of some of us by some of the 
State governments, and an amendment 
of this type is found necessary and, I 
trust, will meet with the approval of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Icongratulate the 
Senator on offering such an amendment, 
to let the officials of States who are 
to be affected know what is to be done 
by this new Federal bill. What I am 
suggesting is that if the Senator will 
read the bill he will find that there are 
innumerable other amendments which 
ought to be added. That is the reason 
I was one of those who voted to send 
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this bill back to the committee. The 
measure is full of such provisions as, for 
example, with respect to the delegation 
of power. How often have we heard the 
delegation of executive power denounced, 
and properly so, Mr. President? 

Here is a provision in this bill: 

The Director may by order, subject to revo- 
cation at any time, delegate any authority 
and discretion conferred upon him by this 
act to any regional director or other Officer 
or employee of the Service. 


What are we to say now about the 
delegation of executive power? 


INCREASES DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


One of the vices under which the 
people of the United States have suffered 
is that we have been willing to set up 
executive officers, give them power, and 
then let them delegate that power to 
whomsoever they may choose. The Sen- 
ate of the United States will have to con- 
firm the nominee, but it will not confirm 
any of the persons to whom he may dele- 
gate his power. Is that the proper way 
to legislate? I suggest that question, 
Mr. President, to the majority of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. Here we tell the people of the 
United States that we are creating a new 
bureau, the head of which shall be able 
to delegate any authority or discretion 
that he has to any other person whom 
he may choose. Talk about big govern- 
ment! Talk about executive authority! 
Here it is in the mth degree. Yet, Mr. 
President, I have no doubt that all over 
this country many citizens who honestly 
believe that there ought to be. labor re- 
form are supporting this measure be- 
cause they believe it is reform, because 
they do not know what is contained in 
the measure to which the Members of 
the Senate are expected to give life by 
their votes. This is the way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to expand discretionary authority 
over the people of the United States. 

Referring to section 203 (b), I will 
read from that section, as follows: 


The Service— 


This is the new bureau— 

The Service may proffer its services in any 
labor dispute in any industry affecting com- 
merce, either upon its own motion or upon 
the request of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, whenever in its judgment 
such dispute threatens to cause a substan- 
tial interruption of commerce. The Direc- 
tor and the Service are directed to avoid 
attempting to mediate disputes which would 
have only a minor effect on interstate com- 
merce if State or other conciliation services 
are available to the parties. 


Then I turn to the next page, and in 
subparagraph (d) of the same section I 
find this sentence: 

The Service is directed to make its con- 
ciliation and mediation services available in 
the settlement of such grievance disputes 
only as a last resort and in exceptional cases. 


So, Mr. President, here we create this 
great Bureau. We give to it this unlim- 
ited power. We allow the Director to say 
how much shall be spent, what obliga- 
tions shall be assumed, and then we care- 
fully hedge him about and say that while 
he must offer this conciliation he must 
be careful and he must in certain cases 
act only as a last resort, 
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Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr.BALL. The Senator has described 
the unlimited power of the Director of 
the Mediation Service proposed in title 
II of the bill. Actually he has no power 
except to act as a mediator and try to 
bring all parties to a dispute together. 
He cannot compel either party to any 
dispute to do anything. 

His unlimited power to spend funds, 
of course, as the Senator knows, being 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, is strictly limited by what the 
Congress gives him to spend. This is 
the only title in the bill, particularly 
the Mediation Service, which is purely 
voluntary. It does not give anyone any 
power. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator how he interprets the provision 
which I read a few moments ago, found 
in section 202 (c), which gives the Di- 
rector the authority to establish regional 
offices convenient to localities in which 
labor controversies are likely to arise? 
Not where they are rising, but where 
they are likely to arise. He has that 
authority. What has the Senator to say 
about that power? 

Mr. BALL. I would say to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that every Federal 
service of which I know, regardless of 
whether such power is explicitly granted 
it in the statute relating to it, has es- 
tablished regional offices. Under the bill 
which we had before us yesterday, the 
United States Employment Service never 
had any explicit authority of law to es- 
tablish regional offices, but it found that 
in order to perform its functions satis- 
ee it needed to have regional of- 

ces. 

I I think a mediation office would not 
wish to send all its employees or mem- 
bers out from Washington every time 
there was a dispute. Naturally, it would 
establish regional offices in the areas in 
which disputes would be likely to arise. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yet, Mr. President, 
one of the things we quarrel about year 
after year in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is the exercise by Government of- 
ficials of that authority to set up regional 
Offices, whereby the people of the United 
States in the various States have found 
among them scores of Federal employees 
working on cases just to keep themselves 
employed. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, I never 
heard the Senator from Wyoming argue 
against it in the committee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I argued against it 
in the committee long before the Senator 
from Minnesota was a member of the 
committee. I assure him of that. 

Mr. BALL. I simply remind the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that in the bill which 
the Senate passed yesterday, the House 
knocked out the provision for regional 
offices for a number of agencies in the 
Social Security Administration and a 
number of agencies in the Department 
of Labor. We restored to the bureau or 
agency heads the discretion to use re- 
gional offices wherever they felt that was 
the most efficient way to do the job they 
had to do. As I recall, the Senator from 
Wyoming went along with that decision. 
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Mr. O'MAHONEY. I did not fight 
it—no—because it was perfectly obvious 
that there was no chance to resist what 
the majority of the committee had made 
up their minds to do. I did sign the mi- 
nority views, which were brought in on 
the floor of the Senate. But, as I recall, 
every amendment which was offered by 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] was voted down. 

Mr. BALL. But those amendments had 
nothing to do with regional offices, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand that. 
I am simply saying that our experience 
was such that there was no sense in wast- 
ing the time of the Senate by opposing 
those provisions. 

Mr. BALL. Let me say that my mind 
was never made up in advance in regard 
to regional offices. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that I am wast- 
ing my time in arguing about the meas- 
ure now before the Senate. 

The point I make—and it cannot be 
denied—is that the majority in control 
of the Committee on Labor have brought 
into the Senate a bill which expands 
“big government.” In a little while, 
when I get around to it, I shall under- 
take to show that the present situation 
is such that it is impossible to resist that 
movement. In fact, let me show it now. 
Let me read from the report which the 
majority filed. I think the Senator from 
Minnesota joined in the report. On page 
2 of the report I read the following par- 
agraph: 

The need for congressional action has be- 
come particularly acute as a result of in- 
creased industrial strife. In 1945 this occa- 
sioned the loss of approximately 38,000,000 
man-days of labor through strikes. This 
total was trebled in 1946 when there were 
116,000,000 man-days lost and the number of 
ope reached the unprecedented figure of 


Mr. President, 4,985 strikes in a single 
year, when divided by 365 days in the 
year, means 13 strikes a day. Does any- 
one pretend to believe that it will be 
possible to set up in Washington a cen- 
tral bureau which will be capable of deal- 
ing with a problem of that magnitude? 
O Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Minnesota entered the Chamber just 
now, I said that I do not deny that there 
are abuses in organized labor which 
should be corrected. I do not object to 
labor legislation which will actually 
bring about reform, but I am saying to 
the Senate that the way to do that is to 
proceed through an understanding of the 
fact that in this day and age we are no 
longer dealing with individuals, but we 
are dealing with organizations; and un- 
til we in the Congress undertake to pass 
a law which will establish standards of 
action and standards of responsibility 
and standards of power on the part of 
labor organizations and industrial and 
economic organizations, we shall con- 
tinue to multiply Government bureaus 
in Washington; and the more we multi- 
ply them, the more difficult it will be for 
them to carry on their labors. 

Mr. President, the situation in these 
various bureaus is exactly the same as it 
is in the committees of the Senate, where 
we find it difficult to get enough mem- 
bers of the committee to assemble at a 
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particular time in order to deal with the 
subject under consideration by the com- 
mittee. That is a matter of common 
knowledge to every Member of the 
Senate, 

CENTRALIZED GOVERNMENT BREAKING DOWN 


I say to you that central government 
in Washington is breaking down both in 
the legislative branch and in the execu- 
tive branch; and we are doing nothing 
for the people by multiplying Federal 
bureaus. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield there? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The concentration of 
government in Washington is not a New 
Deal procedure, but it is something which 
had been going on for many years before 
President Roosevelt came into power. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
even by President Hoover’s time, the 
Government had accumulated 10 depart- 
ments and 87 independent agencies, 
which regulated the packers, enforced 
the Food and Drug Act, pried into trad- 
ing in grain futures, investigated mines, 
ran the Federal land banks, enforced 
prohibition, influenced the banking sys- 
tem of the Federal Reserve, attacked mo- 
nopolies through the Federal Trade 
Commission, bought farm surpluses, 
meddled with the power industry, loaned 
money to banks and insurance compa- 
nies, and made researches into almost 
everything under the sun from salmon 
to soil conditions. In other industrialized 
countries—notably England—the gov- 
ernment has, for years, been moving fur- 
ther and further into the industrial field. 
That is the result of the concentration of 
business. 

The Government cannot help setting 
up bureaus in Washington to regulate 
those huge industries. For instance, no 
one can successfully contend that the 
steel industry in the United States is a 
purely private concern. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, it 
is a private collective enterprise. I am 
glad the Senator from Montana has 
made that interruption. 

But the Senator from Minnesota asked 
mu a question, and I was undertaking to 
show how it is perfectly impossible for 
these bureaus to function. I was under- 
taking to show how the Government is 
breaking down because the problems of 
135,000,000 or 140,000,000 people are so 
multitudinous that they cannot possibly 
be handled by a system of Government 
bureaus. 

The authors of the bill now before us 
have recognized one of the vices inher- 
ent in the situation, by the proviso which 
they have written into section 4 (a), in 
dealing with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Let me read that proviso: 

Provided, That the Board may not employ 
any attorneys for the purpose of reviewing 
transcripts of hearings and preparing drafts 
of opinions except that any legal assistants 
assigned separately to any Board member 
may for such Board member review such 
transcripts and prepare such drafts, 


The reason for that language was 
that the delegation of power in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board had been 
regarded by some as being abused. It 
was felt that attorneys were writing 
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decisions. So the provision here is that 
the members of the Board may not ap- 
point attorneys to do that, but, through 
a curious use of words, the second part 
of the sentence says “except that any 
legal assistants assigned separately to 
any Board member may for such Board 
member review such transcripts and 
prepare such drafts.” 

When is a lawyer not a legal assistant, 
or when is a legal assistant not a lawyer? 
Is it to be understood that legal assis- 
tants who are not lawyers, under this 
provision are to be authorized to draft 
the opinions of the members of the 
Board for them? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. The whole purpose of the 
language the Senator has been reading 
is to abolish the Central Review Section 
which the NLRB now uses, where there 
is a chief of the review section, with law- 
yers under him, to review all trial exam- 
iners’ reports, and I think write tenta- 
tive opinions. It is to establish the 
judicial functions of the NLRB on the 
same basis on which court functions are 
organized, namely, to have each member 
have his own law clerks, and such law 
assistants as he needs, but to write his 
own opinions instead of having them 
written in a central review bureau. Iam 
sure the Senator from Wyoming would 
not want the Supreme Court to function 
by a central review section of ‘lawyers 
writing the opinions, instead of the in- 
dividual justices and their law clerks do- 
ing the work. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
what I am saying, and what the Senator 
from Minnesota has said, merely serves 
to emphasize the point that the magni- 
tude of this task, as an example of the 
growing centralization to which we have 
become a victim, is such that we have 
delegation piled upon delegation. I am 
glad the committee has abolished the 
central review board; but, nevertheless, 
the point remains that the task is so 
great that it is beyond the powers of the 
persons who are appointed. 

The committee proposes to expand the 
National Labor Relations Board from 
three to seven because of the growing 
complexity of the work, no doubt, and 
instead of having a central review sec- 
tion, now we are to have four additional 
members of the National Labor Relations 
Board. But that allows the situation to 
remain exactly as I have described it, 
namely, that we are setting up a new 
Washington bureau, with power to pass 
over labor disputes which extend into 
every county in the United States upon 
occasion. 

Mr. President, I just referred to the 
National Labor Relations Board out of 
order. I wish to refer now briefly to a 
portion of section 204, so that the Sen- 
ate may realize how ineffectual and ob- 
scure and vague some portions of the 
bill are. Section 204 (a) provides: 

Sec, 204. (a) In order to prevent or mini- 
mize interruptions of the free flow of com- 
merce growing out of labor disputes, em- 
ployers and employees and their representa- 


tives, in any industry affecting commerce, 
shall— 
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(1) exert every reasonable effort to make 
and maintain agreements concerning rates of 
pay, hours, and working conditions, includ- 
ing provision for adequate notice of any pro- 
posed change in the terms of such agree- 
ments and provision for the final adjustment 
of questions regarding the application or 
interpretation of such agreements. 

PROVIDES NO TRUE REFORM 


There, Mr. President, we have a man- 
datory legislative order. Every lawyer 
knows what the statute means when the 
statute says such an official “shall” do 
thus and so, or such-and-such a person 
“shall” do thus and so. So here we de- 
clare in a law of the Congress that “em- 
ployers and employees and their repre- 
sentatives shall exert every reasonable 
effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments,” and so forth. 

Mr. President, how is that to be en- 
forced? That is ineffective legislative 
draftsmanship. 

The same situation occurs in connec- 
tion with the next paragraph. The same 
individuals, employers, employees, and 
their representatives “shall, whenever a 
dispute arises over the terms or applica- 
tion of a collective-bargaining agreement 
and a conference is requested by a party 
or prospective party thereto, arrange 
promptly for such a conference to be 
held and endeavor in such conference to 
settle such dispute expeditiously.” 

That is just a hortatory statement, an 
expression of hope. They “shall” do thus 
and so. 

Mr. President, if those two paragraphs 
collectively were effective, no other power 
at all would be needed. If Congress 
should solemnly assemble and pass a 
statute saying “the people of the United 
States shall from now on behave,” it 
would be no more absurd than this. Yet 
the people of ihe country are being asked 
to believe ihat a great reform is coming 
out of the Congress of the United States 
when the proposed act shall have been 
passed. 

Section 205 (a) provides: 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Labor-Management Panel which shall 
be composed of 12 members appointed by 
the President, 6 of whom shall be selected 
from among persons outstanding in the fleld 
of management and 6 of whom shall be 
selected from among persons outstanding in 
the field of labor. Each member shall hold 
office for a term of 3 years, except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and the terms of office of the members first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment, 
4 at the end of the first year, 4 at the end 
of the second year, and 4 at the end of the 
third year after the date of appointment, 
Members of the panel, when serving on busi- 
ness of the panel, shall be paid compensation 
at the rate of $25 per day, and shall also be 
entitled to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence ex- 
penses while so serving away from their 
places of residence. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the panel, at. 
the request of the Director, to advise in the 
avoidance of industrial controversies and 
the manner in which mediation and volun- 
tary arbitration shall be administered par- 
ticularly with reference to controversies af- 
fecting the general welfare of the country. 
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Mr. President, I wish to point out, with 
respect to this provision, that it reveals 
what I regard to be one of the most dif- 
ficult aspects of the whole problem of 
labor and management relations. This 
bill, Mr. President, is drawn in the light 
of the activities of big business and big 
labor. It utterly overlooks and neglects 
the conditions which exist in thousands 
of cities and communities throughout the 
United States where little business and 
little labor are employed. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator recog- 
nizes that the net purpose and object of 
the bill is to break down big labor, while 
at the same time permitting big business 
to grow bigger. It proceeds on the as- 
sumption that labor has become a monop- 
oly in this country, and that it has be- 
come too powerfui, and that therefore 
labor must be broken. 

The fact of the maiter is that labor has 
grown big in this country because it was 
absolutely necessary for it to be big in 
order to cope with big business. It could 
not otherwise protect itself. Able wit- 
nesses appeared before the committee, 
among others, a candidate for the Presi- 
dency on the Republican ticket, Mr. Stas- 
sen, who testified that it was because 
labor was broken down following the 
First World War that it was unable to 
cope with big business in the country, 
unable to protect itself from lowered 
wages and bad working conditions, and 
that that contributed more than any- 
thing else to the coming on of the depres- 
sion. And now, if we proceed on the 
same theory again to break down labor, 
to make it weak at this time, the same 
consequences will follow. 

BIG BUSINESS BEGETS BIG LABOR AND BIG 

GOVERNMENT — 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Mon- 
tana for that statement. It is absolutely 
accurate, and I have in my hand some 
testimony to support his contention, 
which comes from a very respectable Re- 
publican source. The Senator from Mon- 
tant has pointed out, as I have stated 
over and over again, that big government 
and big labor are the twin sons of big 
business. If it had not been for the con- 
centration of economic power in the 
hands of big business we never would 
have had to multiply the powers of gov- 
ernment in Washington, nor would the 
big labor organizations ever have come 
into existence. 


On this point, Mr. President, former. 


President Herbert Hoover spoke in New 
York City on February 12, 1946, at the 
Lincoln Day dinner of the National Re- 
publican Club. I want to read one or two 
paragraphs from that statement. I shall 
read only two. 

The industrial revolution— 

This is former President Herbert 
Hoover talking. It is not a radical New 
Dealer like my friend from Montana. 
It is a former Republican President of 
the United States. 

The industrial revolution, despite its fabu- 
lous gains in living standards, threatened us 
with a host of new dangers to freemen. The 
imagination of free men had stretched new 
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invention across a continent; we had big 
business. Some big business undertook ex- 
tracurricular activities in special privilege 
and vicious interference in the politics of 
free government. That was a new tyranny 
over free men. That battle for free men 
from outmoded laissez faire was first fought 
out in the antitrust acts and the public reg- 
ulation of utilities and corporations. Today 
we see a gigantic growth of labor unions par- 
alleling big business. And out of the extra- 
curricular activities of some CIO unions un- 
der radical leaders we have another form of 
special privilege and vicious interference in 
the politics of free government. 


There, Mr. President, is the testimony 
of Herbert Hoover that big labor was the 
product of big business. The distin- 
guished ex-President was making a Lin- 
coln Day speech to the National Repub- 
lican Club, and it is only natural that he 
glossed over the abuses of big business. 
I have no doubt that the auditors assem- 
bled at that banquet knew, some of them 
at least, from intimate experience what 
those abuses were; but if anybody were 
to draw the inference from what former 
President Hoover said that the abuses of 
big business had been corrected by the 
Antitrust Act of 1890 and the Clayton 
Act of 1917, that person, Mr. President, 
would be very much mistaken; because 
those abuses still exist. For more than 
20 years the Federal Trade Commission 
has-been trying to plug the gap in the 
Clayton Act, by which monopolistic 
mergers are created through the pur- 
chase of the assets of competing corpo- 
rations. That gap has never been 
closed. A bill is now pending in the 
House and in the Senate, before the re- 
spective Judiciary Committees of both 
Houses, to do that. 

If it were done, Mr. President, it would 
have a far more beneficial effect upon 
the settlement of labor-management 
disputes than this bill, because it would 
go to the root of the difficulty. It would 
go down to the grass roots, where big 
business grows, and where it brings into 
existence the type of conditions which 
require the organization of great labor 
unions like the CIO. 

Again, Mr. President, I say I do not 
deny that there have been abuses; there 
have been. But I say to the Senate that 
the economic record of this country is 
so plain that nobody can misunderstand 
it, unless he desires to misunderstand 
it. The abuses of big business, long after 
they had been practiced year after year, 
brought about the creation of the big 
labor union, like the CIO. How long 
did men work for Big Steel and for 
Little Steel? Not 8 hours a day, not 9 
hours a day, not 10, but 12 hours a day. 
How long did they labor? What were 
their wages? What consideration did 
they have? They could not deal with 
their employer. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I had the great mis- 
fortune to miss part of the remarks of the 
able Senator. I know of no one in the 
Senate better qualified than he to speak 
on this aspect of the matter. I am sure 
that the Senator has probably adverted 
in his remarks to the recommendation 
by the President in his message to the 
Congress that we attack the problem of 
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monopoly at the same time he recom- 
mended that there be certain legislation 
affecting labor. Has the Senator found, 
and has he in his address referred to the 
fact that there has been any effort, as far 
as the Senator or I have heard, to carry 
out those recommendations of the Presi- 
dent about antimonopoly legislation, on 
the part of those who are so ably spon- 
soring the pending legislation? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The direct answer 
to the Senator is that I have not yet 
gotten around to that part of the dis- 

_ cussion. As I started out here, I was 
interrupted on numerous occasions by 
other Senators who were inquiring about 
the effect of certain provisions of the 
pending bill, to which I had alluded, and 
I have been delayed in the presentation 
of some of the observations that I would 
desire to make. But, as the Senator 
observes, the hour is now getting late, 
and Senators who were working in their 
committee rooms have now probably 
gone to their officessto handle their mail, 
and there seems to be no disposition now 
to listen to an extended discussion of the 
subject. 

Mr. President, I started to read the bill. 
I think perhaps that the reading of some 
of the provisions to which I wanted to 
refer may be postponed until a later 
date, so I shall not go in complete de- 
tail into some of the other provisions. I 
want to point out, however, that the bill 
not only sets up this new Federal bureau, 
the Mediation Service, and expands the 
National Labor Relations Board, but it 
places a new responsibility upon the At- 
torney General with respect to emergen- 
cies, and this because of a very acute sit- 
uation which can easily arise in some of 
these great national enterprises. I am 
referring now to section 206: 

Whenever in the opinion of the Attorney 
General of the United States— 


Here we have another venture into dis- 

cretionary authority. Whenever in the 
opinion of a single person— 
a threatened or actual strike or lock-out 
affecting substantially an entire industry 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, 
transmission, or communication among the 
several States or with foreign nations or en- 
gaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce will, if permitted to occur or to con- 
tinue, imperil the national health or safety, 
he may appoint a board of inquiry to inquire 
into the issues involved in the dispute and 
to make a written report to him within such 
time as he shall prescribe. Such report shall 
include a statement of the facts with respect 
to the dispute, including the respective posi- 
tions of the parties but shall not contain any 
recommendations. 


That is a curious provision, is it not? 
The Attorney General is given the power 
to appoint a board whenever in his opin- 
ion the circumstances are such, described 
here, as to make it desirable, and this 
Board shell make its inquiry and make 
its report, but it shall not make any 
recommendation. 

The Attorney General shall file a copy of 
such report with the Federal Mediation Serv- 
ice and shall make its contents available to 
the public. 


So here we have a bill which creates a 
new Mediation Service, and then reposes 
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in the Attorney General discretionary 
authority to appoint a board. 

Now observe: 

A board of inquiry shall be composed— 


This is section 207 (a) — 


of a chairman, and such other members as 
the Attorney General shall determine, and 
shall have power to sit and act in any place 
within the United States, and to conduct 
such héarings either in public or in private, 
as it may deem necessary or proper, to as- 
certain the facts with respect to the causes 
and circumstances of the dispute. 


Then we turn over two pages, and we 
find after appeal to the court: 

Sec. 209. (a) Whenever a district court 
has issued an order under section 208 en- 
joining acts or practices which imperil or 
threaten to imperil the national health or 
safety, it shall be the duty of the parties 
to the labor dispute giving rise to such order 
to make every effort to adjust and settle 
their differences, with the assistance of the 
Federal Mediation Service, created by this 
act. Neither party shall be under any duty 
to accept, in whole or in part, any proposal 
of settlement made by the Mediation Service. 


Then we go to section 209 (b): 

(b) Upon the issuance of such order, the 
Attorney General shall reconvene the board 
of inquiry which has previously reported with 
respect to the dispute. At the end of a 60- 
day period (unless the dispute has been set- 
tled by that time)— 


Sixty days is a long period— 

the board of inquiry shall report to the At- 
torney General the current position of the 
parties to the dispute and the efforts which 
have been made for settlement. The At- 
torney General shall make such report avail- 
able to the public. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, within the succeeding 15 days, 
shall take a secret ballot of the employees of 
each employer involved in the dispute on 
the question of whether they wish to accept 
the, final offer of settlement made by their 
employer and shall certify the results thereof 
to the Attorney General within 5 days there- 
after, 


Mr. President, experience under exist- 
ing law proves that the National Labor 
Relations Board is delayed weeks and 
sometimes months in certifying the re- 
sults of such an election. Here we have 
a provision for an election intended to 
hasten labor disputes, but it comes into 
existence only after the board originally 
appointed by the Attorney General shall 
have made its report, without recom- 
mendations, and then upon the order of 
the Attorney General shall have been re- 
convened to make another report. But 
observe section 210: 

Upon the certification of the results of 
such ballot or upon a settlement being 
reached, whichever happens sooner, the At- 
torney General shall move the court to dis- 
charge the injunction, which motion shall 
then be granted and the injunction dis- 
charged. 


I call attention to the fact that it says 
nothing in the world about the nature 
of the vote. Suppose that in this elec- 
tion the voters shall reject the settle- 
ment proposed; what then happens? By 
the language of the bill it makes no dif- 
ference if the voters reject the settle- 
ment; the injunction shall be discharged 
exactly the same as though they had 
accepted it. So here we have language 
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so inexpertly drawn that after all this 
long rigmarole the members of the union 
affected need only to vote to reject the 
settlement and the injunction is dis- 
charged. 

This, Mr. President, is again evidence 
of the fact that the legislation is being 
presented to us without the due consider- 
ation which legislation of this momen- 
tous character should have. 

I could spend many hours reading the 
bill. I do not intend to do so. It has 
taken me longer than I had intended to 
present what I wish to say. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at that point? 

Mr, OMAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I am much interested 
in the Senator’s comments. I regret I 
was called out of the Chamber on an- 
other matter and did not hear the Sen- 
ator’s entire discussion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have already 
made excuse for the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I notice the Senator has 
been discussing the national emergency 
legislation. Asa matter of fact this sub- 
ject was discussed very fully and com- 
pletely by the committee in all its aspects, 
and the committee is fully aware that 
the action taken up to the point the 
Senator has brought it is as he has stated, 
except for one thing. After that hap- 
pens and the vote is taken and the in- 
junction discharged, then the matter is 
reported to the President of the United 
States, and the President reports to Con- 
gress with such recommendation as he 
sees fit to make. The purpose being 
that we do not intend to keep anyone 
under injunction indefinitely. I just 
mention that to explain that point. It 
was not overlooked and it was not 
thoughtless legislation. I will say to the 
Senator that if he can produce any better 
system for dealing with a national emer- 
gency it is just exactly what we need, 
and I will be delighted to support any 
bill he can produce which convinces me 
it is better than the bill presented here. 

THE PRESIDENT SUGGESTED A BETTER WAY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. In my opinion the 
President of the United States in his 
message to the Congress at the beginning 
of the present session did propose a much 
better way to handle this legislation. 
The difficulty with this measure is that 
there are thousands of persons in the 
United States, particularly among labor 
unions, who believe that the proposed 
legislation is designed to break the labor- 
union movement and not to reform it. 
Whether or not that is so makes no 
difference. I am ready to testify here 
or anywhere that in my judgment the 
able Senator from New Jersey is not 
motivated by any such purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, O'MAHONEY. I recognize the 
deep sincerity and the ability of the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey; but I say to him 
and to all my other colleagues that a 
much better way would be to create the 
labor-management conference which the 
President of the United States asked for, 
and let that conference work out the 
problem, instead of bringing in a meas- 
ure which applies not only to big busi- 
ness and big labor but to little business 
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and little labor. It creates new bureaus 
and new employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, scattering them throughout 
the land and making them attempt to do 
an impossible thing. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will yield 
for a moment, I should like to make a 
comment. In stating that I would be 
glad to have him offer some alternative, 
I was referring to the national emer- 
gency-paralysis cases. Last year when 
such an occasion arose the President of 
the United States suggested that the 
railroad strikers be inducted into the 
Army and made to work. I definitely 
opposed that suggestion, and I think the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
would definitely oppose it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I did indeed. 

Mr. SMITH. I am asking the Senator 
what emergency legislation he would 
propose in the event of a national paral- 
ysis. That is the only question on which 
I am seeking advice. As to the rest of 
the proposed legislation, it involves a 
question of judgment, as to whether we 
should pass it now or wait for more and 
more endless investigations by commis- 
sions before determining what should 
be done. If we are not careful, we shall 
be in a condition of national paralysis 
very soon. Presently we shall come to 
the end of the Smith-Connally Act, and 
we shall have to decide what to do. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator was 
not present when I started to discuss the 
bill. ` 
Mr. SMITH. I regret very much that 
I was not able to hear all of the Senator’s 
speech. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am not under- 
taking to condemn an attempt to deal 
with an emergency situation, but I am 
saying that a reading of the provisions 
of the bill shows that this particular 
type of legislation is so involved and con- 
tains so many vague provisions that it 
will not be effective—with its creation of 
boards to meet and make no recommen- 
dations, its reconvening of boards, its 
60-day delay, its issuance of injunctions, 
its elections under the National Labor 
Relations Board, and then the dismissal 
of the injunction. 

I grant that the Senator from New 
Jersey has been motivated by a sincere 
desire to enact constructive legislation, 
and I attribute the same motive to all the 
other members of the committee. I am 
endeavoring to point out, as I stated at 
the beginning, that we are attacking this 
problem from the wrong end. Instead 
of establishing responsibilities for the 
organization, we are trying to enact 
punitive legislation. 

Mr. SMITH. If I may interrupt, I 
cannot agree with the Senator. I do 
not see anything punitive in the bill. 
The attempt is to be corrective and not 
punitive. However, that is a matter of 
opinion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. If one listens to propa- 
ganda, it is punitive, but I do not agree 
with that view. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I could read sec- 
tions of the bill which are so regarded 
by respectable authority. My point is 
that until we find it in our hearts and 
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minds to recognize that a national organ- 
ization, whether it be a labor organiza- 
tion or an organization of capital, should 
not nave any authority to act in inter- 
state and foreign commerce, except upon 
the basis of a charter and under specifi- 
cations laid down by Congress, we shall 
be only waddling around and making a 
futile attempt to settle a profoundly diffi- 
cult and disturbing problem. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

ENACTMENT OF THIS BILL AN INVITATION TO 

DISASTER 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me make this 
point clear. I say to the Senator that 
in my opinion the enactment of this bill 
would be an invitation to disaster. The 
whole world is looking to the United 
States. Most of the people of the world 
are looking to the United States for 
leadership and succor. Some portions 
of the world are looking to the United 
States in the belief that there is to be a 
crisis here, that there is to be a class 
war, and that when the crisis comes and 
the class war takes place, a new ideology 
will take over. I have some respectable 
authority for that statement. 

No doubt, the Senator has read the 
message from Moscow which was deliv- 
ered to the press last Sunday by Mr. 
Harold Stassen, who is an active candi- 
date for nomination by the Republican 
Party for the Presidency. Mr. Stassen 
tells all about his interview with Mr. 
Stalin. I read his transcript. This is 
what Mr. Stalin said: 


Do you expect a crisis? 


We see what is in his mind. When 
Mr. Stassen sits down with him in the 
Kremlin, Joe Stalin says to him, “Do you 
expect a crisis?” 

The Presidential candidate answered: 

I do not. I believe we can regulate our 
capitalism and stabilize our production and 
employment at a high level without any 
serious crisis. But it is the main problem 
to avoid a depression in our economic sys- 
tem. With wise policies in Government and 
through learning the lesson of 1929 and the 
1930's we should have a successful, regu- 
lated, but not a monopolistic, capitalism, 
with which we can avoid an economic crisis. 


That is the opinion of Mr. Harold 
Stassen. We must avoid a monopolistic 
capitalism, but we are doing nothing to 
avoid it. Millions of workers who are 
employed by monopolistic capitalism be- 
lieve that we do not intend to do any- 
thing about it, and they believe that this 
bill is intended to cripple their efforts to 
protect their position. 

After Mr. Stassen had thus delivered 
himself in response to Mr. Stalin’s in- 
quiry, Stalin continued: 

The Government must be vested with wide 
powers to accomplish that. 


That is, regulation of capitalism, of 
which Mr. Stassen was speaking. 

The Government must be strong and adopt 
broad methods. 


I suggest to the Senator from New 
Jersey that he and his associates on the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
are carrying out the recommendation of 
Mr. Stalin, and are seeking to have the 
Senate pass a bill which would give the 
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Government great power. But that is 
not all—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I 
interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Let me finish with 
Stalin and Stassen. 

STALIN. Magazine analysts and the Ameri- 
ean press carry open reports to the effect 
that an economic crisis will break out. 

STASSEN. Yes. There have been those re- 
ports in the papers. 


See how this naive candidate for the 
Presidency on the Republican ticket is 
feeding Mr. Stalin in his mquiries about 
conditions in the United States. 

Xes; there have been those reports in the 
papers. Also, reports that there would be 
8,000,000 unemployed the year after the war. 


That was a report made by another 
gentleman who campaigns from Moscow. 
I refer to my good friend, Mr. Wallace. 

I read further: 

But they were wrong. The problem is one 
of leveling off at high production and sta- 
bilizing without having an economic crisis. 

STALIN. The regulation of production? 

Stassen. The regulation of capitalism. 
There are those who say there will be a de- 
pression but I am optimistic and say we can 
avoid a depression. I find a broader under- 
standing by the people of regulation of capi- 
talism than before. 

STALIN. But what about businessmen? 
Will they be prepared to be regulated and 
restrained? 

Stassen. No; some will have objections. 

STALIN. Yes; they do. 


Does the Senator from New Jersey un- 
derstand now why I say that the com- 
munistic dictators are looking to the 
United States to see whether we are go- 
ing to have a depression, an economic 
crisis, a class war? They are convinced 
we will. 

MANY CONSIDER IT AN ATTEMPT TO STRIKE DOWN 
LABOR 


The Senator from New Jersey heard 
the message which was delivered over 
the radio to the people of the country by 
Secretary of State Marshall when he re- 
turned from Moscow, when he was try- 
ing to set out the delay and harassment 
by the communistic dictators who be- 
lieve that by delay and postponement 
there will be an economic crisis in the 
United States to come to their aid. But 
here we are, instead of trying to build 
strongly, to weld together all of our peo- 
ple—labor, management, and capital— 
making them work as one for the pres- 
ervation of the American system, bring- 
ing in a bill which many of the citizens 
of the United States, as patriotic as any- 
one in this Chamber, believe is intended 
to strike down labor. Is that not a jus- 
tifiable belief? The Senator from New 
Jersey knows as well as I know that 
there are many men in business who 
believe that labor should be reduced once 
again to a commodity, and that wages 
should be reduced, because, forsooth, 
wages constitute the largest element of 
cost in the production of goods. Yet the 
facts before us, undenied, coming from 
the centers of business, show that or- 
ganized capital in the United States is 
earning greater profits now than ever 
before—greater profits in 1946 than in 
1945. Reports for the first quarter of 
1947 indicated that the rate of preft 
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would be even greater. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that unless we preserve economic 
peace in the United States, unless we 
avoid a class war, unless we preserve the 
unity of all our people, production in the 
United States will fall off; and when 
production falls, then, Mr. President, 
look to the debt. 

I think the Senator from New Jersey 
desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to very 
much, if I may. I have been trying to 
for some time. I appreciate what the 
distinguished Senator has said, and I do 
not quarrel with him regarding what he 
said about Russia looking to see us crack 
up. But I do not understand that that 
is relevant, since I do not agree that the 
bill has any such purpose. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I do not say it has 
that purpose, but I think in all prob- 
ability it will have that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. That is just the opinion 
of the distinguished Senator, whose opin- 
jons I always value most highly. I look 
upon him as one of my best friends, and 
I like to discuss matters with him. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I reciprocate the 
feeling expressed by the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not agree with the 
Senator as to the way he interprets the 
bill. I do want to check up one thing 
the Senator says, which interests me 
greatly. Did I understand him to say 
he thought labor should have a charter 
fron: the Government, and that Govern- 
ment should lay down the conditions 
under which labor unions shall operate? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Of course. 

Mr. SMITH. I am very much inter- 
ested. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have had a bill 
containing such provisions before the 
Senate of the United States for almost 
10 years, but because there was coupled 
with it a charter system for big business 
as well, the bill has never gotten to first 
base. 


Mr. SMITH. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator that my labor 
friends with whom I try to check on 
these matters object to that more than 
to any other single thing. They say that 
is an effort to destroy the freedom of 
the labor movement. I am saying that 
because the Senator mentioned it. That 
is the objection I get to that suggestion. 
Iam interested in what the Senator said. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That may be the 
opinion which has been expressed to the 
Senator; but I speak only for myself. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that. I 
think the Senator’s suggestion is very 
interesting. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We must settle 
these matters upon principle. The Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
that Congress shall have the power to 
regulate commerce among the States, 
with foreign nations, and with the In- 
dian tribes. Then it follows as the night 
follows the day that the organization 
which engages in such commerce has no 
right to come into existence except by 
permission of the Congress of the United 
States. No corporation can create itself. 
Men are the builders of government, and 
governments are the creators of corpora- 
tions. But we have fallen into times in 
which we attribute to corporations and 
organizations the rights which only the 
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individual human being, the creature of 
God, possesses. The Bill of Rights in 
the Constitution is a protection to the 
individual, but the powers, the duties, 
and the responsibilities of an organiza- 
tion, whether it be an organization of 
capital or an organization of labor, 
should be laid down by the Congress of 
the United States which alone has power 
to regulate the commerce in which it is 
engaged. 

Mr. SMITH. Then the Senator 
would have labor organizations organ- 
ized under a charter of Congress, with all 
the details, all their rules and everything 
else, controlled by the Government? 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I do not believe 
that a labor union engaged in nationwide 
business has any more right to write its 
own blank check than has a corporation. 
But I say to the Senator that we have 
surrendered to the latter, and because we 
are blinded to that thing we do not real- 
ize what a tremendous variation there 
has been from the American way of life. 

Mr. President, the president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
read a paper recently commenting upon 
the bill which I have introduced to pre- 
vent monopolistic mergers, and he said: 

These changers of the American system 
ought to be driven out of the temple. 


As though this bill to prevent monop- 
oly was changing the American system. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will not 
the Senator admit that the trend in 
events has been enough to justify the be- 
lief that corporate monopoly has become 
the American system? 


COLLECTIVIST INDUSTRIAL EMPIRES IN OUR 
ECONOMY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what they 
But their attitude becomes so 
naive. Last night I was enjoying my- 
self for 15 or 20 minutes at home by 
listening to the Telephone Hour. In 
the middle of the beautiful music—Lily 
Pons was singing—after she had finished 
one of her arias, the “commercial” came 
on. I was so impressed with it that I 
called up the radio station and asked 
them to transmit it to me. Here it is; 
here is the “commercial plug” which was 
put on the air last night by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.: 

The sixty-second annual meeting of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. was 
held recently in New York City. At the time 
of the meeting the number of stockholders 
had risen to more than 700,000. If all of 
those people could be brought together in 
one place, you'd have a representative cross- 
section of everyday average Americans. 


Mr. President, I wish that I could read 
this with all the eloquence and pathos 
that the radio announcer put into it, 
but that is beyond my capacity. 


In that great crowd of stockholders you'd 
see school teachers and nurses, bakers and 
grocers, farmers, housewives, bankers, sales- 
men, and many others; more than half of 
them would be women. You'd see citizens 
from every State in the Union—fror: Maine 
and Oregon, Illinois and Texas, Maryland 
and North Dakota. Five States have more 
than 50,000 stockholders each. Twenty-six 
States have more than 5,000, and no State 
has fewer than 600. 

More than 650,000 of these stockholders 
have less than 100 shares each and no one 
of them holds as much as one-half of 1 
percent of the total stock. The average hold- 
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ing is 30 shares, and half of them have held 
their stock for 10 years or more, 

All this adds up to a simple truth. Here 
is a distinctly representative American in- 
stitution. The money it needs for equipment 
to give telephone service comes from the 
savings of the many rather than the wealth 
of the few. 

Your Bell Telephone Cos.— 


Observe the plural— 


belong to people in all walks of life in cities, 
towns, and villages throughout America. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator pause for a station announce- 
ment? [(Laughter.] 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
1942, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. was the third largest corpora- 
tion in the United States. Its gross rev- 
enue amounted to $1,469,263,216. It had 
327,107 employees. If we add its em- 
ployees to the 700,000 stockholders of 
that corporation, we have an industrial 
population of 1,000,000, and even then 
we are not taking into account the fam- 
ilies of the employees or the families 
of the stockholders. I have no criticism 
to make of the men who make up the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. I 
know that many of the managers have 
come from the very lowliest positions in 
the organization, up to the top. But I 
wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
it is an example of Big Business. It is 
an example of the concentration of eco- 
nomic power which has developed in this 
country. It is an illustration of what or- 
ganizations do. It is an illustration of 
a collectivist industrialized empire. 

The author of the “commercial plug” 
doubtless is convinced that that corpora- 
tion is typical of America, but I point out 
that those 700,000 stockholders do not 
have anything to do with the manage- 
ment of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co, That company is an illustra- 
tion of a recent development—I say re- 
cent, but it has been developing during 
the last 25 or 30 years—of corporations 
in which ownership and management are 
separated. That is not what we have 
been led to believe is typical of the Ameri- 
can system. The American system is the 
system in which ownership and manage- 
ment are in the same hands. When they 
are separated, all sorts of opportunities 
are created for taking excess profits from 
the people. 

I do not wish to talk about the tele- 
phone company now, in the midst of the 
telephone strike, because, as I have said, 
I have a great deal of admiration for 
many of the men who make it up. But 
the testimony from the telephone com- 
pany illustrates what I mean when I say 
that in the development of our economic 
life we have come to a position in which 
concentrated management controls great 
segments of our economy, and that con- 


centrated management is placing its 


stamp upon our economic life and upon 
our political life. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I saw in the newspapers, 
a little while ago, a statement to the 
effect that a gentleman who owned 114 
percent of the stock of a great railroad 
controlled that railroad; that is to say, he 
had the authority to elect the directors 
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and to determine the policies of that 
great railroad. 

No doubt the Senator from Wyoming 
is intimating that although there are 
700,000 stockholders of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., in all proba- 
bility very few and a very small percent- 
age of that total number of stockholders 
actually run the company, and the great 
mass of them never do anything but send 
in proxies which are solicited by the 
group which runs the company, and the 
great mass of the stockholders actually 
have no more to do with the management 
of that company, I dare say, than they 
have to do with the management of some 
of the labor unions which are under at- 
tack in the proposed legislation now be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Florida for that comment. He 
has directed attention to one of the sig- 
nificant aspects of our modern corporate 
system. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I think it 
was, Mr. Robert Young testified before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
about the evils of the Baltimore & Ohio 
financing practices. With respect to 
that matter I know nothing but I desire 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that a few weeks ago Mr. Robert 
Young was quoted in Time Magazine as 
saying that when he purchased 300,000 
shares of the stock of the New York 
Central Railroad Co., he had acquired 
the control of that railroad. 

Mr. President, we hear much about 
communistic infiltration. Here is an 
example of infiltration in the field of 
business. The control of the New York 
Central Railroad is held by such a small 
group that the leader of another railroad, 
by the purchase of 300,000 shares of stock 
out of a total of some 20,000,000 shares 
or more is able to assert that he has 
secured control. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator will 
yield, I think the total holdings of Mr. 
Young, as reported in some of the dis- 
patches, were not in excess of one and a 
half percent of the total outstanding 
stock. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY,. That is the point. 
So one and a half percent of the owner- 
ship controls these big business enter- 
prises, and we are acting as though they 
were normal fiesh and blood people. 
They are not. That is the source of all 
our difficulty. 

A curious thing happened, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As I opened the Washington Post 
this morning I found an article by J. A. 
Livingston, who writes very wisely under 
the heading “Minding your business.” 
The stock ownership of the A. T. & T. 
had appealed to him, and he made a 
very interesting comment. Having 
heard the statement I read, perhaps, 
that no one person has as much as one- 
half of one percent of the total stock 
outstanding, he said: 

However, A. T. & T. is not strictly a poor 
man’s corporation. There are 20,000,000 
shares of A. T. & T. common; they are 
quoted at $166 a share. One-half of 1 
percent of A. T. & T. stock would be worth 
about $17,000,000. 


So we realize the tremendous magni- 
tude of this institution. 

Mr. President, the rest of this article 
is of such great interest that I ask unani- 
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mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINDING YouR BUSINESS 
(By J. A. Livingston) 
WIDOWS, ORPHANS AND WORKERS 


The New York Stock Exchange has just 
published an eye-catching ad. On a table 
are hats—a broad-brimmed one of the man 
from Texas, the denim cap the railroad fire- 
man wears, the crushed fedora you might as- 
sociate with a newspaperman, the derby of 
the stockbroker, the white skullcap of the 
house painter, the homburg of the business 
man, and the hat of a naval officer. 

The title of the ad is “Stockholders’ Meet- 
ing,” and it says: “They come from every- 
where * + * from every income group, 
from every community. They are women as 
well as men, employees as well as execu- 
tives, farmers as well as businessmen. They 
are typical stockholders, the owners of 
business. 

“This distribution of business ownership 
through the whole mass of the people is an 
American development. A healthy and demo- 
cratic development. We believe that much 
of the great strength of American industry 
derives from the depth and breadth of its 
ownership * * +" And so the advertise- 
ment runs on—a moving declaration of 
faith. 

And yet, nobody—not even the New York 
Stock Exchange—knows just how deep down 
or broad across is stock ownership in the 
United States. All we know is that barbers 
and ribbon clerks are in the market along 
with bank presidents and industrialists. 
What proportion of whom is a statistical 
mystery. 

Best and most-cited example of widespread 
ownership is the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. At the end of the year, 
695,660 persons, corporations, colleges, in- 
stitutions had a piece of it. A. T. & T. ob- 
serves that “no stockholder held as much as 
one-half of 1 percent of the total stock out- 
standing.” However, A. T. & T. is not strictly 
a poor man’s corporation. There are 20,- 
000,000 shares of A. T. & T. common; they're 
quoted at $166 a share. One-half of 1 per- 
cent of A. T. & T. stock would be worth 
about $17,000,000. A widow or orphan with 
such a nest-egg would be highly prized in 
the marriage or any other market. 

Though many persons are shareholders, 
most are not. This is borne out by the study 
of liquid assets made last year by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics and the Federal 
Reserve Board. It showed that 24 percent 
of United States families had no bank de- 
posits or savings bonds at all; 29 percent had 
less than $500 of savings. Thus, 53 percent 
of the Nation’s families had less than $500 
saved. It's a safe guess that few of these 
were stockholders. 

Guesses on the number of United States 
shareholders have ranged from around 
6,000,000 (probably too low) to 15,000,000, 
which may be a bit high. SEC officials have 
made a tentative estimate of eight to ten 
million. At the topmost total, 15,000,000, 
only one out of every six adults could be 
classed as a stock owner. 

What's more, the person who owns one or 
two shares of a stock does not identity him- 
self with the corporation. He's strictly an 
absentee owner. He is gladdened by his diyi- 
dends, but probably bored by the company’s 
reports. Often he'll not show sufficient in- 
terest to send in his proxy for the annual 
meeting—as the rise in proxy-gathering costs 
of corporations attests. 

The average stockholder’s main interest is 
his job, or law practice, or grocery store, or 
garage. Perhaps his union. Lower prices at 
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the meat market probably mean more to him 
or his wife than the possibility of an in- 
creased dividend by General Motors or R. H. 


Macy & Co, The United States is still not a 


nation of coupon clippers or dividend col- 
lectors. 

Unquestionably the Stock Exchange “ad” 
will ring true to big stockholders—persons 
who get $250 or more in dividends a year. 
They are more inclined to associate them- 
selves with corporations, with private prop- 
erty. But it’s questionable whether the “aq” 
will ring the bell with workers. When they 
are informed that business ownership has 
been distributed through the whole mass of 
the people they're apt to wonder first why 
they've been left and second who are the 
masses, if not they. 

Probably, more Americans have a property 
stake in industry than British, French, or 
Italians. And ultimately, as more and more 
corporations split their stocks, the distribu- 
tion of ownership may increase. Yet it still 
seems premature to suggest that we have 
mass ownership of industry. Certainly we 
don't have mass identity with the large cor- 
porations. Indeed, we are more likely to de- 
velop a sense of ownership through profit- 
sharing plans than through stock ownership. 
For just on reason: Most persons don’t save. 
And it takes saving—putting money aside 
to own stocks. It only takes an act of the 
boss to say, “Here, you get a piece of the 
profits. This is your plant, too.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
leadership has indicated a desire to 
recess. 

RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 
tomorrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 7, 1947, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 6, 1947 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, Thou who fillest space and time 
and transcends all things, we praise 
Thee for the one perfect flower of man- 
hood. Grant that His judgment and de- 
votion may be translated into our sery- 
ice, and through Him our national life 
may be made brotherly, thus enabling us 
to transform the individual, while duty 
becomes a contagion and our citizens are 
emancipated from misapprehension and 
enabled to see the best glimmering 
through the worst. 

Dear Lord, we beseech Thee to over- 
rule whatever has been imperfect and 
unwise in us, and send us forth as heralds 
of good will, whose duties are to maintain 
the high standards of Christian govern- 
ment. Always may character and con- 
science have their way in the defense of 
the Republic and in the perpetuity of 
righteous institutions. Do Thou cleanse 
our hearts, that they may be innocent 
from the great transgression; and hasten 
the day of brotherhood in all the earth: 

In the blessed name of Jesus we pray. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 2700. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KNowLAND, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Batt, 
Mr. Wuerry, Mr. McCarran, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, and Mr. RUSSELL to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed 
Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAvxz members of 
the joint select committee on the part 
of the Senate, as provided for in the act 
of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain rec- 
ords of the United States Government,” 
for the disposition of executive papers in 
the following departments and agencies: 

1. Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce. 
Department of the Interior. 
Department of Justice. 
Department of the Navy. 
Department of the Treasury. 

. National Archives. 
. National Archives (General Sched- 
ule No. 1, Revision A). 

9. Federal Works Agency. 

10. Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. 

11. Office of Selective Service Records. 

12. Selective Service System. 

13. United States District 
(Northern District of California). 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 112): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. CHARLES L. GERLACH, late a 
Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Court 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators 
be appointed by the President pro tempore 
of the Senate to join the committee appointed 
on the part of the House of Representatives 
to attend the funeral of the deceased Rep- 
resentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a Copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the Sen- 
ate do now take a recess until 11 o'clock 
a. m. tomorrow. 


The message also announced that, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the above 
resolution, the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Myers] and the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] 
were appointed members of the commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances. 
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RELIEVE THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Party is committed to the re- 
duction of taxes. The American people 
have carried the heaviest tax burden in 
the history of America in the past 7 
years. Time has definitely long passed 
when Federal expenditure and taxes 
should be reduced. 

How can the Republican Party, Mr. 
Speaker, keep its pledge to the American 
people to reduce taxes if we vote $400,- 
000,000 for Greece and Turkey? I was 
under the impression that we are going 
to vote some money for the American 
taxpayer. Instead we are asked to vote 
the American taxpayers’ money for 
Greece and Turkey, and Mr. Truman has 
told us that he intends to follow this 
same policy all around the world, and 
that this gift of $400,000,000 is nothing 
but a first installment even for Greece 
and Turkey. When, Mr. Speaker, do we 
get around to cutting taxes? When do 
we get around to keeping the pledges 
made by the Republican Party? Are we 
prepared to increase the taxes of the 
American citizen to carry out the Tru- 
man doctrine? I, for one, am opposed 
to it. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be 
permitted to sit during the session of the 
House today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


GREEK-TURKISH LOAN 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are called upon to wrestle with the 
Greek-Turkish problem. Some time ago 
we learned that Great Britain could not 
meet her commitments in Greece. We 
also learned that she had slightly more 
than 10,000 troops to fight the guerillas 
in Greece, but that she had about 100,000 
troops in Palestine fighting the Jewish 
people. Is Palestine more important to 
Great Britain than Greece, and, if so, 
why? Are Greece and Turkey more im- 
portant to us than is Palestine? If so, 
why? We do not know about that, but 
we do know that someone is on the re- 
ceiving end of a very short bill of goods, 
and that someone is Uncle Sam, famil- 
iarly known as Santa Claus. I believe 
that we should be very generous with 
the starving and needy people of the 
countries that have been devastated by 
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war, but we should cease to expend the 
lives of our people and our money in a 
vain effort to perpetuate foreign empires 
and the property of oil barons and other 
financial geniuses of this Nation and 
other nations. ś 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. D'EWART asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


-Record and include an editorial. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we all seem to be concerned about 
the Greek-Turkish matter, and I think 
it is entirely proper that we are. I offer 
as my brief contribution to the RECORD 
this morning a part of an article which 
came out of Athens by the correspondent 
for the New York Herald Tribune. It 
is contained in an editorial which reads 
as follows: 

A REMARKABLE DISPATCH 

The Herald Tribune has also been a con- 
sistent backer of the Truman policy, but 
on its editorial page last week it carried 
a remarkable dispatch from its Athens cor- 
respondent, Seymour Freidlin, who wrote: 

“It is high time that policy makers in 
Washington realize that the ‘Greek situa- 
tion’ cannot even be placed on the path 
to solution simply by a meaningless anti- 
Communist policy. * * * Every [reac- 
tionary] step undertaken by the Government 
is explained away as having Washington 
sanction. * * Proposals to suppress 
the opposition as traitorous are sanctified 
as following the example of the United 
States. 

“The United States is in the process of 
granting aid to Greece. This country and 
its people, proud and loyal to the Allied 
cause, deserve every dime. Greece must be 
rehabilitated, her people fed, and her econ- 
omy soundly grounded, but a shower of cash 
will be as ineffective as Britain's aid un- 
less some concrete steps are taken to insure 
tranquillity, to mitigate hatred, and lay the 
foundation for political security. * + + 
Careful political readjustment will not be 
accomplished with long-term credit alone.” 

All in all, the article was a remarkable 
denunciation of the viciously reactionary re- 
gime in power in Greece, and it was all the 
more remarkable for turning up as it did, 
on the editorial page. of a paper which is 
supposed to be supporting the President’s 
program. 


TURKISH LOAN 


Mr. RICH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this proposal 
for a military alliance with the corrupt 
dictatorship of Turkey is the most dis- 
graceful proposition which this House 
has ever been asked to rubber stamp. 
Have any of you gentlemen who are sup- 
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porting this business tried to find out 
anything about the Government of Tur- 
key? If you have you know that there is 
a wall which keeps information from 
coming out of that country which makes 
the iron curtain look like tissue paper. 
What were the results of the election 
which was staged in Turkey in 1946? 
Nobody in Washington will tell you. The 
Turkish Embassy will not tell you. The 
State Department will not tell you. Even 
Hitler rigged up election figures and gave 
them out to the world but the insolent 
dictatorship in Turkey does not even 
bother to do that. No, Mr. Speaker, Tur- 
key will take the United States for mil- 
lions of dollars but they are very careful 
not to let the people of the United States 
get any information about any of the 
details of the workings of the corrupt 
and oppréssive dictatorship that runs 
Turkey. Only last Friday the New York 
Times had another story about how Tur- 
key censored foreign newsmen for try- 
ing to smuggle out a little of the truth. 
The Turkish dictatorship has already 
buried the few newspapers within that 
country that had the courage to hint at 
the truth, and that dictatorship has been 
ruthless in seeing that no information 
gets to the people of the rest of the world. 
Mr. Speaker, I say with all the force 
which I can command: Not one cent of 
American money for the military dic- 
tatorship in Turkey. 


GREEK-TURKISH LOAN 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, where 
will this proposal to pour money into 
every trouble spot of Europe end? Was it 
a deliberate policy to begin with the cor- 
rupt and oppressive governments of 
Greece and Turkey on the theory that if 
the Congress of the United States would 
rubber stamp the proposal to send money 
there that we would send it anywhere? 
If we send money under the guise of 
“relief” to bolster the ruthless and tyran- 
nical governments of Turkey and Greece, 
what possible excuse will we have to re- 
fuse sending it anywhere else? Every 
corrupt government in the world that 
has fastened itself on the backs of the 
people will raise the cry of the threat of 
communism to get money from the 
United States to keep itself in power. 
This policy is one which can lead only to 
bankruptcy for the United States. Isay: 
Send no money at all to the rich and 
crafty government of Turkey. I say: 
Send relief to the hungry people of 
Greece, but do not send them guns and 
tanks and try to tell the American people 
that this is “relief.” It may be a relief 
to the present government of Greece 
that wants to shoot down all the op- 
ponents to its misrule, but it is no relief 
for the Greek people. No, Mr. Speaker 
this proposal is nothing more than a pro- 
posal for the United States to embark 
upon a policy of supporting in power 
every government in the world which 
does not have the support of its people. 
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It is the most shameless kind of hy- 
pocrisy to try to sell this program to the 
people of America under the guise of re- 
lief to the hungry. 


GREEK-TURKO LOAN 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, one 
sure way to destroy America is to saddle 
an impossible burden on the backs of the 
American people. 

The continuous hand-outs everywhere 
automatically resulting from the Greek- 
Turko venture would cost billions an- 
nually. 

This deal would encourage blackmail 
hand-outs enabling Stalin to sit on his 
front porch and watch the United States 
bleed to death. 

The Greek-Turko loan plays right 
into Stalin’s hands. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on the Library of Congress of the 
Committee on House Administration 
may sit today during general debate for 
a meeting which has already been called 
for this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TIBBOTT asked and was given 


permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable WILLIS 
W. BRADLEY. 

Mr. F.OSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address by 
Dr. Conant of Harvard University. I 
am advised by the Public Printer that 
the cost is estimated at $213. Notwith- 
standing, I ask unanimous consent that 
the extension may be made. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SUMMARY OF INDIVIDUAL POLL ON 
GREEK-TURKISH SITUATION 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to bring to you a little résumé 
of conversations I have had with people 
whom I have interviewed about the 
President's proposal in regard to Greece 
and Turkey. 
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I think it is fair to say that the ma- 
jority of them fell into a certain pattern 
advocating three things. 

First, a willingness to supply within 
reason food and clothing for the relief 
of the distressed people in other parts 
of the world. 

Secondly, opposition—and great op- 
position—to military occupation and 
military maneuvers in those countries. 

Third, a strong feeling that we should 
start to combat communism in this coun- 
try first. 

Mr. Speaker, if it be said that these 
people do not have all the information 
that they should have, is that their fault 
when their own government will neither 
give it to them or give it to us to pass 
on to them? 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


-Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BRAbLEx of California addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


ASSISTANCE FOR ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the true 
measure of assistance to a working 
world at peace is not the amount of 
expenditures to sustain life but the 
amount of assistance for economic recon- 
struction. The best contrast between the 
performances of democracy and the 
promises of communism, is what the 
United States has done since the end of 
the war to help war-devastated countries 
to rebuild their economies. 

Based on a study prepared under the 
direction of the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Hon. Willard L. Thorp, from the 
office of Under Secretary Will Clayton, 
entitled “American Economic and Tech- 
nical Aid to Foreign Countries Since 
Mid-1945,” a summary of which appears 
in the Appendix, I estimate the United 
States expenditures since VJ-day at 
about $6,000,000,000 in long-term credits 
and grants, exclusive of the British loan 
of $3,750,000,000 being used partly for 
food and partly for reconstruction, This 
sum is an investment in peace, in trade, 
and in health. Our expenditures since 
VJ-day include loans and technical as- 
sistance, vast war installations trans- 
ferred, agricultural and industrial “hard 
goods” of permanent benefit to the re- 
cipient countries distributed through 
UNRRA, and special bilateral financial 
arrangements. Though no nation on 
earth has ever done as much to help 
other peoples to help themselves in 
peacetime, it represents but a little over 6 
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percent of 1 year’s production of our 
economy. It is not our lifeblood, as 
many would have us believe—nor do the 
peoples we help want it to be. On the 
contrary, a healthy and prosperous world 
holds not only the promise of peace, but 
the promise of greater well-being for us 
in common with other nations. Such a 
world can make possible for the United 
States an aggregate annual production 
of $250,000,000,000, opening up new vistas 
of economic security and culture to all 
our people. Our Nation whose productive 
machine could almost double its output 
for war from about ninety billion, the 


peacetime top, to one hundred and sev- 


enty billion, can reach new heights of 
production in One World. As a result of 
American credits and grants, technical 
services, transfers, settlements, alloca- 
tions, and surplus-property sales, many 
countries on every continent have a 
greater share of roads, hospitals, air- 
fields, libraries, machinery, sanitation, 
cargo ships, and other tools of a civilized 
economy. 

(Mr. Javrrs asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a summary of a re- 
port.) 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
a letter to the deputy managers by Gen. 
Omar Bradley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


GRECO-TURKISH LOAN 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SMITH]? 

The was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States stands on the precipice of 
bankruptcy and collectivism. Today the 
Congress is deliberating whether or not 
to push it off the cliff into the bottomless 
pit. Let us not be deceived in believing 
the move we are being asked to make is 
anticommunistic for it is the contrary. 
If executed, the forces of communism 
within our Nation will in any event be 
strengthened. The further drain upon 
our resources and the additional deteri- 
oration of our finances and economy that 
will inevitably supervene, war or no war, 
will blight what little hope remains for 
saving our country from the curse of 
totalitarianism. May God help us in this 
hour of great decision. 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture may sit today during the 
general debate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Mason addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial from the 
Indianapolis Star. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on two 
subjects and include an address in each. 

Mr. CROW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp and include an ad- 
dress by Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and to include 
an editorial from the Carroll County 
Independent entitled “The Only Way To 
Be Prepared.” 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
regard to the one hundred and fifty-sixth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution, and that in the permanent 
Record it may appear in the proceedings 
of yesterday with regard to the anni- 
versary celebration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp by including NAM 
recommendations to the international 
financial policy of the United States. 

Mr. HART asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
address by the commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp and include 
an editorial from the Saluda Sentinel on 
Colonel Bonham and Colonel Travis, of 
the Alamo, both of whom were born and 
raised in the district it is my honor to 
represent in this Congress. 

And may I add also, Mr. Speaker, that 
in these times of seniority in the armed 
forces and elsewhere, it is an inspiration 
to the youth of this country to know that 
Colonel Travis wrote the most heroic 
letter in American history at the age 
of 27. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record with regard to the 
efforts of the Alabama Department of 
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the Veterans of Foreign Wars to raise 
funds for the erection of a suitable State 
headquarters in the State capital of 
Alabama. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix on two subjects. ` 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp in 
two instances, in one to include in the 
event it has not already been inserted 
the address made by President Aleman, 
of the United Mexican States, on April 
30 at the Pan American Union; and in 
the other an article appearing on May 1 
written by Marquis Childs, entitled 
“Growth of the Industrial Monopoly.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I desire to submit two requests, one in 
reference to the extension of an article 
dealing with reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. I have had an estimate by the 
Printing Office and find it exceeds the 
limit and will cost $372.75. Notwith- 
standing the excess I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the extension may be made, 
and that I may include the remarks of 
Dr. John Lee Coulter against the recip- 
rocal-trade agreement. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. REED of New York addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


COMMITTEE ON NEWSPRINT 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Select Committee on 
Newsprint and Paper Supply, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
be permitted to sit during sessions of the 
House this week while general debate is 
in progress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
re 9 of the gentleman from 
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There was no objection. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Jarman addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 

(Mr. JARMAN asked and was given 
permission to include as a part of his 
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remarks an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post.) 


WALLACE, STASSEN, AND THE RED 
PARADE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, if we 
desired to befuddle the public mind of 
Europe as to what Democrats and Re- 
publicans in this country think, I know 
of nothing that we could do that would 
contribute more to that end than 
sending Henry Wallace to London and 
Harold Stassen to Moscow, unless we 
could have brought them to New York 
on May Day and let them witness that 
Communist parade under the Red ban- 
ner of Moscow. 

In that parade they carried placards 
denouncing me personally, which I con- 
sider a compliment. They hate me be- 
cause of my fight against the Communist 
menace in this country. 

They carried placards denouncing the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, the one committee of Congress 
that is doing more to stop their infamous 
activities in this country than any other 
committee in either House. 

They also denounced both the Con- 
gress and Harry Truman, the President 
of the United States. 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities has moving pictures of that 
Red parade which we are going to show 
the Congress at an early date. I wish 
every American could see it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
article from the current Liberty maga- 
zine entitled “Navy Versus Air Force on 
How to Fight the Next War.” 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 591) to 
amend the act of January 5, 1905, to in- 
corporate the American Red Cross. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain the bill for the RECORD. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill to amend the charter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and except for technical 
amendments the principal one is to 
change the governing body from 18 to 
50. At the present time the board is 
selected six by the President, six by the 
original incorporators, and six by the 
chapters. This bill provides for a board 
of 50 to be selected; 8 by the President, 
30 by the chapters, and 12 by the govern- 
ing board itself. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the result of an 
unanimous report of an advisory com- 
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mittee appointed by Chairman Basil 
O’Conor to make the representation of 
the Red Cross more democratic. The 
reason for speed is that the national 
meeting of the Red Cross is to take place 
early in June and they are most anxious 
to have the meeting take place under the 
provisions of the new charter. It is 
important, therefore, that they get out 
word for the selection of delegates in 
this more democratic way. 

I might say that this bill has nothing 
to do with and does not in any way 
affect the Red Cross emblem. A sub- 
committee of three of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs consisting of Mrs. BOLTON 
and Mr. Ker, and myself as chairman, 
has gone into the matter very thoroughly 
and unanimously reported to the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The full committee 
reported it out unanimously. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee and passed the Senate unani- 
mously. Due to the stress of work of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs we have 
been unable to get to it until recently, 
and we therefore hope it can now be 
speedily passed in order to take care of 
the annual meeting in June. There are 
two technical amendments which have 
no opposition and I know of no opposi- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, this does 
not affect any other organization except 
the Red Cross, does it? 

Mr. VORYS. No, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Further 
reserving the right to object, Mr. Speak- 
er, when the gentleman says that the 
matter does not involve the Red Cross 
emblem, does he mean to say it does not 
affect in any way those private concerns 
which might be using the Red Cross em- 
blem in their businesses? 

Mr. VORYS. It does not affect in any 
way the present legal status of the em- 
blem problem. It does not affect the pri- 
vate concerns that are using it, the Red 
Cross, or anyone else. It has nothing to 
do with that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the act to incor- 
porate the American National Red Cross, 
approved January 5, 1905, is hereby amended 
by inserting the following paragraph im- 
mediately following the second paragraph of 
the said act: 

“Whereas the said treaty has been revised 
and extended by. a treaty or convention for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
wounded and the sick of armies in the field, 
signed at Geneva, July 27, 1929, and adhered 
to by the United States of America, effective 
August 8, 1932; and.” 

Sec. 2. The fourth paragraph of the act to 
incorporate the American National Red Cross 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Whereas a permanent organization is an 
agency needed in every nation to carry out 
the purposes of said treaties, and especially 
to secure supplies and to execute the humane 
objects contemplated by said treaties, with 
the power to adopt and use the distinctive 
fiag and arm badge specified by said treaties, 
on which shall be the sign of the Red Cross, 
for the purpose of cooperating with the 
‘Comité International de Secours aux Mili- 
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taires Blessés’ (International Committee of 
Relief for the Wounded in War); and.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2 of the act to, incorporate 
the American National Red Cross, approved 
January 5, 1905, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That the name of this corpora- 
tion shall be The American National Red 
Cross’, and by that name it shall have per- 
petual succession, with the power to sue and 
be sued in courts of law and equity, State 
or Federal, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States; to have and to hold such 
real and personal estate as shall be deemed 
advisable and to dispose of the same, to 
accept gifts, devises, and bequests of real and 
personal estate for the purposes of this cor- 
poration hereinafter set forth; to adopt a 
seal and the same to alter and destroy at 
pleasure; and to have the right to have and 
to use, in carrying out its purposes herein- 
after designated, as an emblem and badge, a 
Greek red cross on a white ground, as the 
same has been described in the treaties of 
Geneva, August 22, 1864 and July 27, 1929, 
and adopted by the several nations acceding 
thereto; to ordain and establish bylaws and 
regulations not inconsistent with the laws 
of the United States of America or any State 
thereof, and generally to do all such acts and 
things as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act and promote 
the purposes of said organization; and the 
corporation hereby created is designated as 
the organization which is authorized to act 
in matters of relief under said treaties and 
under any other treaty or convention sim- 
ilar in purpose to which the United States 
of America may hereafter adhere. In ac- 
cordance with the said treaties, the delivery 
of the brassard allowed for individuals neu- 
tralized in time of war shall be left to mili- 
tary authority.” 

Sec. 4. phs First“ and “Second” 
of section 3 of the act to incorporate the 
American National Red Cross, approved Jan- 
uary 5, 1905, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“First. To furnish volunteer aid to the 
sick and wounded of armies in time of war, 
in accordance with the spirit and conditions 
of the conference of Geneva of October 1863, 
and also of the treaties of the Red Cross, or 
the treaties of Geneva, of August 22, 1864, 
and July 27, 1929, to which the United States 
of America has given its adhesion, and also 
of any other-treaty or convention similar in 
purpose to which the United States of Amer- 
ica may hereafter give its adhesion. 

“Second. And for said purposes to perform 
all the duties devolved upon a national 
society by each nation which has acceded 
to any of said treaties or conventions.” 

Sec. 5. The act to incorporate the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, approved January 5, 
1905, is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new section 4a to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4a. That membership in the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross shall be open to all 
the people of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and dependencies, upon payment of 
the sums specified from time to time in the 
bylaws. 

“The chapters of the American National 
Red Cross shall be the local units of the cor- 
poration within the States and Territories of 
the United States. The regulations with re- 
spect to the granting of charters to the 
chapters and the revocation of the same, the 
territorial jurisdiction of the chapters, the 
relationship of the chapters to the corpora- 
tion and compliance by the chapters with 
the policies and rules of the corporation, 
shall be as determined from time to time 
by the Board of Governors. Such regula- 
tions shall require that each chapter shall, 
in the election of the governing body of the 
chapter and in the selection of delegates to 
the national convention of the corporation, 
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adhere to democratic principles of election 
as specified in the bylaws.” 

Sec. 6. Section 5 of the act to incorporate 
the American National Red Cross, approved 
January 5, 1905, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 5. That the governing body of the 
corporation in which all powers of govern- 
ment, direction, and management of the cor- 
poration shall be lodged, shall consist of a 
Board of Governors numbering 50 persons, 
to be appointed or elected in the manner 
following, namely: K 

“(a) Eight Governors shall be appointed 
by the President of the United States. Of 
the Governors so appointed, one shall be 
designated by the President of the United 
States to act as the principal officer of the 
corporation with such title and sucr func- 
tions as may from time to time be prescribed 
in the bylaws; and the remainder shall be 
Officials of departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government, whose positions and in- 
terests are such as to qualify them to con- 
tribute toward the accomplishment of Red 
Cross programs and objectives. Of these at 
least one and not more than three shall be 
selected from the armed forces. 

“(b) Thirty Governors shall be elected by 
the chapters. The Governors so elected shall 
be elected at the national convention under 
procedures for nomination and election 
which shall be such as to insure equitable 
representation of all the chapters, having re- 
gard to geographical considerations, to the 
size of the chapters and to the size of the 
populations served by the chapters. 

“(c) Twelve Governors shall be elected by 
the Board of Governors as members-at-large. 
The Governors so elected shall be individuals 
who are representative of the national inter- 
ests which it is the function of the Red Cross 
to serve, and with which it is desirable that 
the corporation shall have close association. 

“The term of office of all Governors shall be 
3 years, except that the term of office of any 
Governor appointed by the President of the 
United States (other than the principal offi- 
cer of the corporation) shall expire if and 
when such Governor shall retire, prior to the 
date on which his term as Governor would 
otherwise expire, from the official position 
held at the time of his appointment as Gov- 
ernor. 

“Of the first Board of Governors to be se- 
lected hereunder, those Governors to be elect- 
ed pursuant to subsection (b) of this section 
6 shall be elected at the first national con- 
vention following the enactment of this act, 
those Governors to be elected pursuant to 
subsection (c) shall be elected as soon as 
practicable following such first national con- 
vention, and those Governors to be appointed 
pursuant to subsection (a) shall be appointed 
so as to take office at the same time. The 
Governors so elected pursuant to subsections 
(b) and (c) shall be divided by lot into 
three classes, the terms of which shall ex- 
pire at the end of 1, 2, and 3 years, respec- 
tively, so that thereafter one-third of the 
members of the Board of Governors elected 
pursuant to subsections (b) and (c) will be 
chosen at the time of each national conven- 
tion, and shall take office at such time or as 
soon as practicable thereafter. 

“The President of the United States shall 
fill as soon as may be any vacancy that may 
occur by death, resignation, or otherwise in 
the office of the principal officer of the cor- 
poration or in the membership of the Board 
of Governors appointed by him. Any vacan- 
cy that may occur in the Governors elected 
by the chapters pursuant to subsection (b) 
or in the Governors-at-large elected by the 
Board of Governors pursuant to subsection 
(c), shall be temporarily filled by appoint- 
ment made by the Board of Governors, such 
appointees to serve until the next national 
convention. 

“The Board of Governors shall have power 
(i) to appoint from its own members an 
executive committee of not less than 11 per- 
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sons, who, when the Board of Governors is 
not in session, shall have and exercise all 
the powers of the Board of Governors, and 
(ii) to appoint and remove, or provide for 
the appointment and removal of, all officers 
and employees of the corporation, except the 
principal officer designated by the President 
of the United States. 

“The annual meeting of the corporation 
shall be the national convention of dele- 
gates of the chapters, which shall be held an- 
nually on such date and at such place as 
may be specified by the Board of Governors. 
In all matters requiring a vote at the na- 
tional convention, each chapter shall be en- 
titled to not less than one vote. The num- 
ber of votes which each chapter shall be 
entitled to cast shall be determined accord- 
ing to allocation by the Board of Governors, 
which shall be established on an equitable 
basis giving consideration both to the size of 
the membership of the chapters and to the 
size of the populations in the territories 
served by the chapters. Such allocations 
shall be reviewed at leas: every 5 years. 

“Voting by proxy shall not be allowed at 
any meeting of the Board of Governors, or at 
the national convention, or at any meeting 
of the chapters: Provided, however, That in 
the event of any national emergency which 
in the opinion of the Board of Governors 
makes attendance at the national conven- 
tion impossible, the Board of Governors may 
permit the election of Governors by proxy at 
the national convention.” 

Sec. 7. Section 8 of the act to incorporate 
the American National Red Cross, approved 
January 5, 1905, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That the endowment fund of the 
American National Red Cross shall be kept 
and invested under the management and 
control of a board of nine trustees, who shall 
be elected from time to time by the Board of 
Governors under such regulations regarding 
terms and tenure of office, accountability, 
and expense as the Board of Governors shall 
prescribe.” 

Sec. 8. The corporation now existing as 
The American National Red Cross under the 
act of January 5, 1905, as amended, shall con- 
tinue as a body corporate and politic in the 
District of Columbia. The first national con- 
vention after the enactment of this amenda- 
tory act shall be convened and held under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the gov- 
erning body of the corporation as presently 
constituted. After such first national con- 
vention, the Board of Governors of the cor- 
poration from time to time shall constitute 
the associates and successors of the incorpo- 
rators named in the said act of January 5, 
1905, and neither the said incorporators nor 
any associates or successors theretofore des- 
ignated by them or by their successors shall 
have any powers or duties. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

3, line 13, strike out all after the 
word “treaties” down to and including the 
word “adhere” in line 15. 

Page 9, line 4, after 1905“, insert as 
amended.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


DIXIE MARGARINE CO, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 354) 
for the relief of the Dixie Margarine Co., 
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a Tennessee corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 


ADOLPH PFANNENSTIEHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1585) 
for the relief of Adolph Pfannenstiehl. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


LT. COL. ORVILLE E. McKIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 559) 
for the relief of Lt. Col. Orville E. Mc- 
Kim. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


JAMES HAROLD NESBITT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 334) 
for the relief of the legal guardian of 
James Harold Nesbitt, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $1,000 to the legal guardian of James 
Harold Nesbitt, a minor, of Big Sandy, Tex., 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for personal injuries, medical 
and hospital expenses sustained as the result 
of an accident involving an Army vehicle at 
the intersection of Church and Gilmore 
Streets, Big Sandy, Tex., on July 4, 1944: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


REGINALD MITCHELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 385) 
for the relief of Reginald Mitchell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin and Mr, 
POTTS objected, and, under the rule, the 
bill was recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


CLAUDE R. HALL AND FLORENCE V. HALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 407) 
for the relief of Claude R. Hall and Flor- 
ence V. Hall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
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and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $4,024.65 to Claude R. Hall and Flor- 
ence V. Hall, in full satisfaction of their 
claims for damage to their property at 1233 
Sunset Avenue, Santa Rosa, Calif., caused by 
United States Navy airplane, bureau No. 
06307, on October 2, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with these claims, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out 84,024.65 and 
insert $1,491.15.” 

Page 1, strike out all of line 7, and insert, 
“settlement of all claims against the United 
States for damage to personal property.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ELWOOD L. KEELER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 765) 
for the relief of Elwood L. Keeler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Elwood L. 
Keeler, Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $5,000, 
The payment of such sum represents reim- 
bursement for the loss sustained by the 
said Elwood L. Keeler on account of the 
payment of a fine of a like amount which 
was covered into the Treasury of the United 
States prior to the time the President of 
the United States granted to the said El- 
wood L. Keeler a full and unconditional 
pardon with respect to the offense for which 
he was convicted in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia and sentenced on December 1, 1941, to 
imprisonment for 2 years and to pay such 
fine of $5,000. Such pardon was granted on 
the ground that the evidence did not sup- 
port the conviction of the said Elwood L. 
Keeler: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after “$5,000” insert "in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES W. TAYLOR, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 821). 
for the relief of Charles W. Taylor, Jr. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $11,735.14 to Charles W. Taylor, 
Jr., of San Francisco, Calif., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries, medical and hospital 
expenses, and other losses sustained as a 
result of being struck by a trailer attached 
to a United States Navy vehicle at the 
intersection of El Camino Real and Willow 
Avenue, Burlingame, Calif., on October 14, 
1944: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out $11,735.14” and 
insert “$5,735.14.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


RUSSELL F, TAYLOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 889) 
for the relief of Russell F. Taylor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Russell F. Taylor, Greensboro, Ga., the 
sum of $1,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained by him as the result of an 
accident when his automobile was struck by 
an Army vehicle in Atlanta, Ga., on August 
14, 1944: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connec- 
tion with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 61,000“ and in- 
sert “$500.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


FRED PITTELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1015) 
for the relief of Fred Pittelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $25,000 to Fred Pittelli, of Oakland, 


amendment was 


amendment was 
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Calif., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injury, medi- 
cal and hospital expenses, and loss of earn- 
ings sustained as a result of being struck by 
a traveling crane of the United States Navy 
at pier 5, at the foot of Seventh Street, Oak- 
land, Calif, on March 3, 1944: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$25,000” and in- 
sert 810,000.“ 

Line 6, after “California,” insert “for ex- 
clusive use.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


S. C. SPRADLING AND R. T. MORRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1067) 
for the relief of S. C. Spradling and 
R. T. Morris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to S. C. Spradling, 
of Durham, N. C., the sum of $308.01, and to 
R. T. Morris, of Durham, N. C., the sum of 
$118.44. The payment of the sum of $308.01 
shall be in full settlement of any and all 
claims against the United States arising out 
of damages sustained by the automobile of 
the said S. C. Spradling when a United States 
Army truck collided with his automobile on 
August 27, 1944, on Buchanan Road, Durham, 
N. C. The payment of $118.44 shall be in 
full settlement of any and all claims against 
the United States arising out of damages 
sustained by the automobile of the said R. T, 
Morris when a United States Army truck col- 
lided with his automobile on August 27, 1944, 
on Buchanan Road, Durham, N. C.: Provided, 
That no part of either of the sums appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid of delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with the 
claim settled by the payment of such sum, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF JOHN F. HOPPERTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1788) 
for the relief of the estate of John F. 
Hopperton, a minor, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000, to the estate of John F. Hop- 
perton, a minor, deceased, late of Cleveland, 
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Ohio, in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for the death of the said 
John F. Hopperton, a minor, who was shot 
with a Smith and Wesson .38-caliber revolver 
by George H. Sagel (554727), seaman second 
class, United States Coast Guard Reserve, 
aboard the steamer O. S. McFarland, a 
freighter operated by the Columbia Trans- 
portation Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 27, 1943, while the steamer was moored 
at the dock in Port Washington, Wis.: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 


propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent - 


thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be filed 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PAUL GOODMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1866) 
for the relief of Paul Goodman. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Paul 


Goodman, of New York City, the sum of 
$722.37, for reimbursement for funds ex- 
pended in replacing funds of military per- 
sonnel delivered to him as a class A agent 
officer, and lost in the course of duty through 
no fault of negligence on his part: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
vlolating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, after 8722.37“, insert “in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States.” 

Line 10, strike out “of” and insert “or.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUGH C. GILLIAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1956) 
for the relief of Hugh C. Gilliam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Hugh C. Gilliam, 
of Highland Park, N. J., the sum of $2,825, 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of any and all claims against the 
United States arising out of personal in- 
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juries received by the said Hugh C. Gilliam 
in a collision between the automobile he was 
driving and a United States Army truck 
which occurred on October 12, 1944, near 
Stelton, N. J., at the intersection of Route 
27 and Plainfield Avenue: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,825” and in- 
sert “$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SOUTHEASTERN SAND & GRAVEL CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2257) 
for the relief of Southeastern Sand & 
Gravel Co. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Whereas the Southern Bitumen Co. here- 
totore contracted with the United States to 
build an outfall sewer in the city of Annis- 
ton, Ala., the contract being designated as 
Federal Works Agency project No. Ala. 1-160 
(F); and 

Whereas Roberts Blount became the guar- 
antor on said contract; and 

Whereas the Southern Bitumen Co. de- 
faulted on its contract and Roberts Blount 
arranged for the completion of said contract 
by the Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co., and 
the same was so completed in 1943; and 

Whereas the Federal Works Agency with- 
held from the contract price thé sum of 
$13,685 on account of liquidated damages 
for delay in completion and on account of 
an alleged defect in workmanship resulting 
in excess seepage of water into the sewer 
main, which said defect has since proved in 
actual use for nearly 3 years to be of no ma- 
terial consequence; and 

Whereas the sum of $3,053.88 has been paid 
to the Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co. as 
assignee of the Southern Bitumen Co. in 
part payment of the sum of $13,685 due 
under said contract: Therefore 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay to the South- 
easterr Sand & Gravel Co., or its assignee, 
the sum of $10,631.12 in full satisfaction of 
all claims of the Southern Bitumen Co., the 
Southeastern Sand & Gravel Co., and Roberts 
Blount arising out of the construction of 
the afore-mentioned sewer at Anniston, Ala., 
under project No. Ala. 1-160 (F). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
corsider was laid on the table. 


ADOLPHUS M. HOLMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 619) 
for the relief of Adolphus M. Holman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. POTTS ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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NORMAN ABBOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 770) 
for the relief of Norman Abbott. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Norman Abbott, 
Baltimore, Md., the sum of 87.500. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle~ 
ment of all claims of the said Norman Abbott 
against the United States for damages result- 
ing from personal injuries sustained when he 
was struck on March 26, 1944, while standing 
at the intersection of Patapsco Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Baltimore, Md., by a United 
States Coast Guard automobile: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following 
amendments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 87,500“ and in- 
sert “$3,500.” 

Line 8, strike out “damages resulting from 
personal injuries“ and insert “personal in- 
juries, medical and hospital PR: and 
loss of earnings.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
` The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ROBERT HINTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1954) 
for the relief of Robert Hinton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Robert Hinton, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., the sum of $7,500. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of the said Robert 
Hinton against the United States on account 
of personal injuries, sustained on Septem- 
ber 23, 1944, when the automobile which he 
was driving was struck at the intersection 
of Valerio Street and Chapala Street, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., by a United States Marine 
Corps truck: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
& misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1. line 6, strike out “$7,500” and in- 
sert “$2,000.” 

Line 9, after “injuries”, insert “medical 
expenses, and loss of earnings.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES F. BARRETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2631) 
for the relief of Charles F. Barrett. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


HERSCHEL V. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 86) to authorize Herschel 
V. Johnson, Deputy Representative of 
the United States to the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, to be reap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding any 
provision of law to the contrary, Herschel 
V. Johnson, Deputy Representative of the 
United States to the Security Council of 
the United Nations, may continue in such 
office and be reappointed as a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, in the class of career minister, 
and such reappointment may be effective 
as of November 25, 1946: , That the 
total compensation to be paid him as a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career 
minister and as Deputy Representative of 
the United States to the Security Council 
shall be that provided by law for a Foreign 
Service officer in the class of career min- 
ister or that provided by law for Deputy 
Representative of the United States to the 
Security Council, whichever is the higher. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT. COR. PAUL A, SMITH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 874) to 
authorize the President to appoint 
Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as alternate 
representative of the United States to 
the Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion or its successor, and as representa- 
tive of the United States to the Air 
Navigation Committee of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, without affecting his status and 
perquisites as an officer of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the existing provisions of law or any rules or 
regulations issued thereunder, the President 
is authorized to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. 
Smith, an officer in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, as alternate representative of the 
United States to the Interim Council of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization or its successor, and as repre- 
sentat’ ve of the United States to the Air 
Navigation Committee of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization, 
and his appointment to, acceptance, and 
service as such alternate and representative 
shall in no way affect any status, office, rank, 
or grade he may occupy or hold in the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey of the United States or 
any emolument, perquisite, right, privilege, 
eligibility for promotion or retirement, or 
other benefits incident to or arising out of 
any such status, Office, rank, or grade: Pro- 
vided, That during the time he holds the 
office of alternate representative of the United 
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States to the Interim. Council of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization or its successor and rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
Air Navigation Committee of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
he shall have the rank of rear admiral (lower 
half) of the Coast and Geodetie Survey, and 
shall receive such compensation and allow- 
ances as the Secretary of State shall pre- 
scribe payable from appropriations made by 
law for the Department of State: Provided 
further, That so long as he remains alter- 
nate representative of the United States to 
the Interim Council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization or its 
successor, and representative of the United 
States to the Air Navigation Committee of 
the Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization he shall retain his permanent 
rank and grade or such rank and grade to 
which he may be promoted by reason of his 
position on the lineal list of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

Src. 2. In the performance of his duties as 
alternate representative of the United States 
to the Interim Council of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor, and as representative of the 
United States to the Air Navigation Com- 
mittee of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Smith shall be subject to no super- 
vision, control, restriction, or prohibition 
other than would be operative with respect 
to him if he was in no way connected with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


MARY LOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1742) 
for the relief of Mary Lomas. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 49] 
Abernethy Fellows Lane 
Barden Fletcher Latham 
Bell Fuller Lesinski 
Bennett, Mich, Gallagher McConnell 
Bland Gifford McDowell 
Boykin Gillie McGarvey 
Buckley Gregory McGregor 
Bulwinkle Halleck Madden 
Chelf Hand Maloney 
Clark Harless, Ariz. Mansfield, Tex 
Clements Harness,Ind, Meade, Ky. 
Cole, Kans, Harris Mitchell 
Cole, N. Y. Hartley Morrison 
Cooley Hébert Nixon 
D'Alesandro Hess Nodar 
Dawson, III Hinshaw Norrell 
Dingell Howell O'Toole 
Doughton Jenkins, Pa Pfeifer 
Ellsworth Kearns Philbin 
Elsaesser Kefauver 
Elston Kelley Powell 
Fallon Kunkel Rabin 


Reed, Ill. Sikes Trimble 
Richards Smathers Van Zandt 
Rivers Smith, Maine V. 

Rooney Somers West 
Scoblick Taylor Wood 
Scott, Hardie Thomas, N. J 

Short e 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 343 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CHARA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances and include ex- 
cerpts. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 205 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2616) to provide for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived, That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 9 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of the 
bill H. R. 2616 it shall be in order to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill S. 938 and 
to move to strike out all after the enact- 
ment clause of said Senate bill and to insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions contained in 
H. R. 2616. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Rules, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH]. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
the consideration of H. R. 2616, a bill to 
authorize the expenditure of some $400,- 
000,000 for relief, rehabilitation, and cer- 
tain military purposes in Greece and 
Turkey. The rule provides for 9 hours of 
general debate, following which the bill 
will be open for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. 

I might interpolate to say I will sup- 
port this rule because I believe in ma- 
jority rule, and the Committee on Rules 
did report this rule. 

Never in my experience have I encoun- 
tered a legislative measure concerning 
which so many people know so little. 
We have been told that this is a bill to 
feed the hungry and to clothe the desti- 
tute in Greece and Turkey; and to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation of those coun- 
tries. We are also told that this is a bill 
for military purposes—to stop the spread 
of communism and the march of the 
aggressor. 
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There is no doubt of the need for food 
and clothing, medicine and housing, re- 
construction and rehabilitation in war- 
torn, tragic Greece. But no such situa- 
tion exists in Turkey, where food and 
clothing are abundant, and the people 
have grown fat on the profits of war. 
There is no suffering, no destitution, no 
wreckage of war in Turkey—for Turkey 
was neutral in World War II. So, while 
there may be need for additional funds 
to help Greece—funds greater than those 
already being furnished under our gen- 
eral European relief program—surely the 
only purpose behind the Turkish loan is 
a military one. 

No one in this House knows how much 
the new foreign policy we are embarking 
upon will cost, or when that cost will end. 
No one knows how many other countries 
will demand aid of us to stop the spread 
of communism; or to drive back the ag- 
gressor. No one knows whether the en- 
actment of H. R. 2616 will result in war 
or in peace. No one knows whether this 
is the best way or the worst way to ac- 
complish our desired purpose of bringing 
peace, liberty, and freedom to the peoples 
of the world. Little or no real informa- 
tion has been given us by those who favor 
this bill. 

So in the belief this is one of the most 
far reaching and important measures 
ever to come before the Congress—for it 
establishes a new American foreign pol- 
icy from which we cannot easily turn 
aside—I opposed the granting of the rule 
until we could first hear from Secretary 
of State Marshall and ask for answers to 
many of the questions which are now 
giving us such grave concern. 

I do not know where this legislative 
step—if we take it—will lead. I do not 
believe anyone knows. I do not know 
how long we will have to continue fur- 
nishing aid to Greece and Turkey. to stop 
the spread of communism in those lands, 
or if we start, what the full cost will be. 
I do not know what other peoples or 
countries will be appealing to us for 
money, munitions, and men with which 
to combat the spread of communism. I 
do not know whether this is the road to 
peace or to war. 

However, there are some things I do 
know. I know that 30 years ago we en- 
tered a great war—the World War we 
called it then—to save democracy by de- 
stroying kaiserism, and that we expended 
billions of dollars and many thousands 
of lives in that cause. We helped to win 
that war, but with the victory came dis- 
illusionment, and less democracy and 
freedom than prevailed before the strug- 
gle began. 

I do know that of the tortured and de- 
caying remains of a war-torn Europe 
there arose an even greater autocracy 
than that which prevailed under the 
kaisers and the czars. Fascism, nazism, 
and communism spread their cancerous 
growths across the continent and into the 
far reaches of Asia. As the strength of 
these political ideologies grew, human 
liberty lessened and disappeared. The 
sound of military boots was heard every- 
where. Force, violence, and a total dis- 
regard for the rights or dignity of man 
became the order of the day. Then sud- 
denly the growing monsters reached out 
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to take the land, the property, and the 
lives of weaker peoples. Italy seized 
Ethiopia and Albania. Russia wrested 
territory from little Finland, from Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and Latvia. Germany 
marched into Czechoslovakia and Aus- 
tria, and divided Poland with Russia. 
Later came the invasions of Norway, 
France, Belgium, and Holland, and of 
the Balkans, and Greece. Once more the 
cry came for America to save democracy. 
First we extended credit and loaned our 
money. Then we sent our guns and 
ships—and last our men. 

Finally the eagles of victory perched 
upon our war banners. Hitlerism was 
destroyed. Treacherous Japan was de- 
feated. We had fought and won two con- 
flicts on opposite sides of the earth—two 
great victories at the cost of more than 
300,000 dead, 700,000 wounded, and 
nearly five hundred billions of dollars. 

Once again we had saved the world for 
democracy. The Four Freedoms would 
live, we were told. Yet even before the 
victories were won in what we know as 
World War II, the seeds of a third great 
world struggle were being sown—planted 
at Cairo, Tehran, and Yalta—yes, even 
at Potsdam. 

Now it is communism we must fight. 
We find it here at home, as well as in 
almost every other part of the globe. 
Now we are being told once more that we 
can save the world with our money, with 
our food, with our tools—all short of 
war. However, we are not being told the 
whole story. Are we to fight the spread 
of communism only in Greece and Tur- 
key? What about France and Italy, and 
Egypt, Palestine, and Iran, Iraq, and 
Saudi Arabia, India and the East Indies, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, and all 
the rest of the world? What about com- 
munism here at home? -Are we to op- 
pose it elsewhere and permit it to thrive 
unopposed here in America? 

Must we fight another war? I believe 
that answer will be given by Russia, 
rather than by ourselves. If another war 
does come it may matter little whether 
we win or lose, for civilization cannot 
stand another world conflict. The 
United States cannot stand the winning 
of another great victory. As certainly as 
I speak here, if another world war does 
not mean the end of civilization, it will, 
at least, mean the end of representative 
government, and liberty and freedom 
for the average individual. 

After every war there is always less 
liberty and less freedom, and more hun- 
ger and greater suffering. If it is not to 
be war, how long can the 140,000,000 
people here in the United States feed, 
finance, and police the world, or any 
great portion of it? 

If this new proposed foreign policy is 
to cost the fifteen to thirty billion dollars 
many estimate it will; if we are to con- 
tinue to furnish the food, the clothing, 
the machinery, and the equipment the 
world needs and demands; if we send 
hundreds of thousands, and perhaps mil- 
lions, of our young men to police hu- 
manity’s danger spots; there is a strong 
likelihood we shall so weaken ourselves 
here at home as to fall an easy prey to 
those Communists and radicals within 
our own ranks who even now are at- 
tempting to destroy our representative 
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government, and to set up in its stead 
some sort of a socialized state here in 
America. 

Two years ago the nations of a war- 
weary world sent representatives to San 
Francisco to endeavor to work out some 
means of preventing a third world war. 
Asking, in every tongue, the guidance of 
divine providence the delegates to the 
San Francisco Conference labored and 
brought forth a new international organ- 
ization—the United Nations. Its pur- 
pose was to preserve the peace of the 
world and to protect the territorial and 
political integrity of the smaller nations. 

In less than a year the first real test 
of that organization came, when Russia, 
who had insisted upon being given the 
veto power in the Security Council as the 
price for her joining the United Nations, 
broke an agreement to withdraw her 
troops from Iran, and insisted upon keep- 
ing them in that oil-rich land. The 
United States did not move as an indi- 
vidual nation to force withdrawal of the 
Russian troops from Iranian territory. 
Instead an appeal was taken by the 
Iranian Government to the United 
Nations and with the support of the dele- 
gates from this country, and from almost 
every other freedom-loving nation on the 
face of the earth, the United Nations 
organization was able to marshal public 
opinion throughout the world and, 
through it, to force the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Iran. It was a 
great victory for the United Nations. It 
augured well for the future. 

Yet, here a year later, when no Rus- 
sian troops are in either Greece or Tur- 
key, we propose by this legislation to ig- 
nore and bypass the United Nations, to 
lay ourselves open to the false charge of 
imperialism and to take upon ourselves 
the single-handed responsibility of stop- 
ping the spread of communism in those 
countries. 

Let me say to you, in all sincerity, by 
the enactment of this bill we shall drive 
a dagger into the very heart of the United 
Nations. We shall destroy it. We shall 
make certain of its death. How much 
wiser it would be if we were to appeal to 
the United Nations to aid Greece and 
Turkey in protecting their political and 
territorial integrity, while we serve and 
help the hungry and destitute of Greece. 
How much better it would be were we to 
loan our strength to the support of the 
United Nations in solving the Grecian- 
Turkish situation, rather than o risk it 
on a single game of pitch and toss in 
the Mediterranean. How much better if 
we would furnish most of the financial 
aid, the goods and the men, to the United 
Nations, and then, under the auspices of 
that organization, and with the moral 
support of the other liberty-loving peo- 
ples of the world, make a united stand 
against the spread of communism and 
the threats of aggression. 

No, my friends, if you really believe 
in world peace, if you want to stop the 
spread of communism and the march of 
the aggressor, you will not by-pass the 
United Nations, but instead will strength- 
en and use it as the one vehicle by which 
the great goal we all seek can be gained. 

Let us test the sincerity of Russia. Let 
her join with the rest of the peace-loving 
nations of the earth in making the United 
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Nations work in preserving the peace, and 
in protecting the territorial and political 
integrity of the weak. Or, if she chooses, 
let her refuse to cooperate and give her 
the opportunity to withdraw from the 
United Nations, or to be expelled if she 
does not wish to keep her solemn prom- 
ises and pledges as made at San Fran- 
cisco. If that last final step becomes nec- 
essary, then let the peace-loving coun- 
tries of the earth ostracize Russia from 
the society of decent nations. Let diplo- 
matie and commercial relations be sey- 
ered. Let the iron curtain become effec- 
tive both ways. 

It is with the firm conviction that not 
until the United Nations and the ostraciz- 
ing of Russia have failed, should we, as an 
individual Nation, take upon ourselves the 
responsibilities of either feeding, financ- 
ing, and policing the whole world, or of 
fighting another world war. 

Therefore, at the proper time I shall 
offer or support an amendment which 
would refer this whole matter to the 
United Nations, while, in the meantime, 
we can move to relieve the sufferings of 
our friends in Greece. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, some of the 
1-minute speeches made here on the 
floor this morning, including the speech 
of my friend the gentleman from Ohio 
who just yielded the floor, pain me very 
much, It is difficult for me to realize 
that they represent the sound and in- 
formed judgment of their authors. 
Some of them are speeches that you 
would expect to hear in a political cam- 
paign addressed to a complacent and 
uninformed constituency. Make no mis- 
take about it, they are the kind of 
speeches that will pierce the iron cur- 
tain drawn by Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, I indulge no false illu- 
sions about what is here proposed. To 
me this is a solemn moment. We are 
here called upon to make a decision that 
will affect for good or evil the entire 
world. Following the policy of appease- 
ment, we have come to the brink of dis- 
aster. Our situation is somewhat like 
that of the eagle observing the arrow 
that had pierced his heart that was heard 
to say, “With our own feathers, not by 
others’ hands, are we now snv‘iten.” We 
have done much which we must now 
undo. 

The whole world is divided into two 
camps—Russia on one side and the 
United States on the other. There is no 
intermediate ground upon which people 
can long stand. 

There are those who hesitate to sup- 
port this resolution because of its mili- 
tary aspects and for them I have great 
sympathy. The resolution is military in 
character and for that reason, and that 
alone, I give it my wholehearted support. 
While it is a defense measure, it is also 
a declaration to the world that for the 
preservation of liberty we will war, and 
that America shall never be fed into the 
greedy maw of Russia. 

That we are forever abandoning our 
historic doctrine of no entangling alli- 
ances with other peoples, I concede, but 

remember that when that doctrine was 
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promulgated we were a small and weak 
nation. We were protected from foreign 
aggressions by the Atlantic to the east of 
us and the Pacific to the west, but this is 
no longer the case. This is a new age 
and a new world in which we now live. 
We now move forward or else we perish. 
We are in the hands of fate and must 
do her bidding. Our time for world 
leadership has come and we must not 
falter. 

Men whose hearts have surrendered to 
fear anc whose hopes grovel in the dust 
may seek refuge in the torn-down house 
of isolationism, but those of lofty souls 
and stout hearts, taking account of 
realities, will go forward in the determi- 
nation hat liberty shall not perish from 
the face of the earth. 

Mr. RANKIN: Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to correct one 
error made by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], when he said a while ago 
that at San Francisco the delegates 
prayed to Almighty God. The only 
prayer we heard during that entire con- 
ference was the prayer of Harry Tru- 
man, President of the United States, in 
his broadcast to the conference. 

MOST IMPORTANT LEGISLATION EVER 
PRESENTED HOUSE 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we are today consider- 
ing, as I view it, the most important leg- 
islation that has ever been submitted 
to this House. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] who preceded me— 
and I know he is sincere; I know he 
is honest—told us that this legislation is 
military in character. I was fearful of 
that. The people of this country on 
every Occasion when they have had the 
opportunity have shown they are against 
war. The polls now show they still are 
against war. Are we today by passing 
this legislation going to declare war? I 
hope to God that we will not bring about 
such an eventuality. 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the press 
reported that I voted against this rule. 
Yes, I did vote against it, although I did 
not give out that information. I believe 
that my vote was in the right direction. 
I voted to postpone consideration for a 
few days so that the Members and the 
country would have an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with this great 
and important matter on which we were 
about to grant a rule. 

MANY WELL-INFORMED WITNESSES NOT CALLED 

We have in this country, Mr. Speaker, 
many outstanding and completely loyal 
men who are better informed, by per- 
sonal knowledge and investigation, than 
the small number who appeared before 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and on 
whose judgment the committee acted. 

Mr, Speaker, I had hoped that we 
might have the benefit of the direct views 
of such disinterested and personally in- 
formed individuals as Secretary of State 
Marshall, Former Secretary of State 
Hull, former Secretary of State Byrnes, 
former Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, former Ambassador Joseph Ken- 
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nedy, former Ambassador Joseph Davies, 
former Governor Harold Stassen, Col, 
Elliot Roosevelt, and above all of Paul 
Porter, former Price Administrator and 
lately head of the American Economic 
Mission to Greece and as such the Presi- 
dent’s personal ambassador. 

I am satisfied that it was not the in- 
tention of the President to recommend 
this legislation as a war measure. 

I have the utmost confidence, and the 
country has the utmost confidence, in 
President Truman. 

He is honest, sincere, and patriotic, 
and he has always at heart the best in- 
terests of this great country and the 
masses of the people. 

PRESIDENT LED ASTRAY BY FALSE ADVISERS 


I am fearful only that the President 
may have been imposed upon and led 
astray by officials and advisers in whom 
he has reposed undeserved trust who are 
actually dominated by Wall Street 
finance and certain oil interests. 

Such men almost inevitably confuse 
their private interests with the public 
interest, to put it in the best light; and 
some deliberately work for their private 
interests, knowing they are in direct con- 
flict with the public good. Their en- 
vironment and their conditioning and 
their affiliations make the distinction 
difficult even when the motives are pure. 

Certainly I should not undertake to 
reflect on the honesty and sincerity of 
the Honorable Dean Acheson or of the 
Honorable Will Clayton. Yet Mr. Ache- 
son was, prior to his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State, a partner 
in a prominent Wall Street law firm, and 
his family connections are with the con- 
servatives inclined to think that wealth 
can do no wrong. , 

Mr. Clayton, a man of great ability 
is a senior partner of the greatest firm in 
the cotton industry, intimately asso- 
ciated with uninhibited bigness of hold- 
ings, volume, and world-wide interests. 
He is a big man, and associated with big 
men, and in viewpoint is unavoidably in 
sympathy with Wall Street financial 
groups. 

The close connections of John Foster 
Dulles, the Republican adviser to the 
State Department, with international 
finance and cartelism, with the Nazi- 
Fascist governments, and with the ruth- 
less exploitation of Big Business, are so 
well-known and have been so widely pub- 
licized they need not be repeated. Suf- 
fice it to say that his law firm found it 
easy and advantageous “to do business 
with Hitler.” 

CONFIDENCE IN GENERAL MARSHALL 


I have thorough and great confidence 
in the judgment of Secretary Marshall 
in guiding and safeguarding the inter- 
ests of our own country, and accordingly 
I have been favorably impressed by his 
expression of belief that there is a real 
and potential opportunity to effect an 
amicable adjustment of the differences 
between the United States and Russia, 
thereby assuring peace not only to our 
own country but to the whole sick world. 

As I may not have another opportu- 
nity to speak on this legislation, I appeal 
to the membership to read the full text 
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of General Marshall's report to the peo- 
ple, and of the interview between former 
Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, who re- 
signed that great office to enter the serv- 
ice of our country as a naval commander 
and served with distinction in the war 
against nazism, and Generalissimo 
Stalin. 

Remember that Stalin told Com- 
mander Stassen: “I want to bear testi- 
mony to the fact that Russia wants to 
cooperate.” > 

Just yesterday you saw the headlines 
in the Washington Star, “Stassen says 
arming of Greek regime will be tragic 
mistake.” 

I should have liked, Mr. Speaker, to 
insert the full text of that interview at 
this point; but because of the length I 
insert instead the summary of the inter- 
view published in the Christian Science 
Monitor, which is concise and fair: 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON, May 3.—Harold E. Stassen, 
Republican Presidential aspirant, has 
brought home from Prime Minister Joseph 
Stalin words of promised cooperation on a 
wide range of issues, from world atomic 
control to exchange of students, which con- 
tinue to divide the United States and Russia, 

From the verbatim transcript of the 80- 
minute exchange which Mr. Stassen had with 
him at the Kremlin and which Mr. Stassen 
has now issued in full text, it develops that 
the Russian Premier offered to his visitor 
these views: 

1, Stalin said he believed it is possible 
for Russia’s Communist economy and Amer- 
ica’s free-enterprise economy to exist to- 
gether in the same world in harmony. 


COOPERATION 


2. He held that cooperation between the 
two systems which was possible could not 
be realized unless both sides “wish to co- 
operate,” and he told Mr. Stassen that he 
wanted “to bear testimony to the fact that 
Russia wants to cooperate.” 

3. He argued that if Americans will stop 
calling Russia “totalitarian” and if Russians 
stop calling America “monopolist,” there 
will be a good chance of achieving coopera- 
tion. “We must start,” he said, “from the 
historical fact that there are two systems 
approved by the people.” ~ 

4. Stalin thought it would be difficult for 
Russia to dispense with censorship. 

5. He “hoped” there was a “reasonable 
prospect” of working out agreements for 
world control of atomic er-ergy, and used the 
words: “I think we shall succeed in estab- 
lishing international inspection and control. 
Things are leading up to it.” 

6. He revealed interest and concern over 
the possibility of an economic crisis in the 
United States. Twice he asked Mr. Stassen 
this question and referred to the fact that 
“magazine analysts and the American press 
carry open reports to the effect than an eco- 
nomic crisis (in the United States) will break 
out.” 

The record of the interview shows that 
Mr. Stassen replied that he did not think a 
depression would develop, To the specific 
question “Do you expect a crisis?” Mr. Stas- 
sen answered: 

“I do not. I believe we can regulate our 
capitalism and stabilize our production and 
employment at a high level without any seri- 
ous crisis. But it is the main problem to 
avoid a depression in our economic system. 
With wise policies in Government and 
through learning the lessons of 1929 and the 
1930's, we should have a successful, regulated, 
but not monopolistic, capitalism with which 
we can avoid an economic crisis.” 
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Stalin himself volunteered this explana- 
tion of America's development and favorable 
postwar position: 

“Things are not bad in the United States. 
America is protected by two oceans. In the 
north there is a weak country, Canada, and 
to the south a weak country, Mexico, and so 
you need not be afraid of them. After the 
War of Independence the United States did 
not have another war for 60 years, and that 
was a great help to the rapid development of 
the United States of America. America’s 
population is made up of such people as fled 
from monarchy and tyranny and kings and 
landed aristocracy, and that was also a great 
help, and that is why America developed in 
leaps and bounds.” 

Mr. Stassen's interview took place on April 
9 in Moscow, where he was visiting during the 
course of a 2-month trip to study economic 
and political conditions throughout Europe. 


MOLOTOV PRESENT 


Present at the interview were Foreign Min- 
ister V. M. Molotov; Messrs, Pavlov, Russian 
interpreter; Jay Cooke, Philadelphia Republi- 
can leader, war veteran, and associate of Mr. 
Stassen on his journey; and Robert Matte- 
son, of St. Paul, Minn., war veteran and re- 
search assistant on Mr. Stassen's staff. 

The transcript was prepared from Mr. Mat- 
teson's notes in English of the entire confer- 
ence and reviewed with interpretation of 
Mr. Pavlov's transcript in Russian, copy of 
which was obtained upon request. 

Permission to release the transcript was 
requested and obtained from Prime Minister 
Stalin at the conclusion of the conference. 


ALEMAN PLEADED FOR PEACE 


You have heard also the stirring ap- 
peal of President Miguel Aleman, of our 
friendly sister Republic of Mexico a few 
days ago, when he appeared before us, 
for world peace and justice and freedom. 

You heard him say, in part: 


Amity between governments is short lived, 
unless it be the outcome of a genuine desire 
of their people to cooperate. Were we to 
limit the efficacy of good neighborliness to 
the covenants to safeguard the theoretical 
equality of all states, the respect of terri- 
torial integrity, the principle of noninter- 
vention, as well as the joint defense of the 
continent, we would still be defrauding some 
of the most cherished hopes of our peoples, 
The fact that nearly 300,000,000 people live 
side by side in our hemisphere involves not 
only juridical problems and not alone prob- 
lems of military strategy. As much as in the 
political solutions—and perhaps much more 
than in the political solutions—those mil- 
lions are concerned not only with assistance 
to ward off foreign aggression, but also with 
common efforts to overcome the dangers of 
poverty and despair in the difficult years of 
the peace. 

The true significance of good neighborli- 
ness is cooperation. It springs from the 
democratic tenets that bind us together. It 
surpasses the scope of diplomacy. It goes 
beyond the exchanges of military staffs, It 
brings our peoples closer to one another, 
holding fast to their inalienable rights, those 
very rights your Declaration of Independ- 
ence sets forth as supreme goals—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


NOT PRESENTED AS WAR MEASURE 


The witnesses who appeared before the 
committees of the House did not state, 
as my colleague from Georgia has said, 
that this is a war measure, but, Mr. 
Speaker, if I could persuade myself that 
this is not a war measure I should gladly 
support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly have no objec- 
tion to helping the needy and tragic peo- 
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ple of the countries devastated by the 
horrible Nazi war against humanity. 

There can be no possible doubt of my 
position on that, for I have explained it 
over and over. 

I voted to provide $350,000,000 for for- 
eign aid in Europe, and I am willing to 
vote for any additional millions necessary 
to feed the starving or to help rehabilitate 
the war-devastated areas, but I am un- 
willing to vote any millions for foreign 
military operations in peacetime when 
our direct interests are not affected. 

At this point I want to make my posi- 
tion equally clear on another point. 

I am not in favor of permitting Russia 
to expand in a way which would affect our 
legitimate interests anywhere, or which 
would jeopardize world peace, and I am 
opposed to any unjustified and aggressive 
Russian expansion at the expense of the 
freedom of any smaller nation. 


TURKEY NOT IN NEED 


As for Turkey, I have heard no con- 
vincing arguments that she is in any 
need of financial or military aid. Her 
economy is in good shape. Her agricul- 
tural economy is the best she has ever 
known. 

Turkey fought against the Allies in the 
First World War, and in the Second 
World War, notwithstanding her prom- 
ise to join the United Nations, she re- 
mained friendly with Hitler and flirted 
with both sides. 

All through the war, far from suffer- 
ing, Turkey fattened on bribes from 
England and the United States. 

Official figures show that Turkey al- 
ready has received more than $100,000,- 
000 from the United States in subsidies 
or bribes to keep her out of the war, 

Turkey’s on-the-fence attitude during 
the war caused the United Nations great 
anxiety, and in addition to those huge 
bribes we had to keep armies ready for 
action if she joined Hitler. 

Turkey continued negotiations with 
Von Papen, Hitler’s emissary, all through 
the war. 

Nobody with whom I have talked feels 
that Turkey deserves any aid. 

As it has been stated, all that Turkey 
needs is help to equip her standing army 
of 600,000 men. Is that for the purpose 
of enabling the Turkish Army to kill off 
the remaining Christian Armenians, as 
has been the national custom in Turkey 
for generations past? 

For the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, to say, as he is reported to have 
said, that Greece and Turkey are 
democracies is ridiculous. 

I have no doubt that there has been 
some improvement over the days of the 
Sultans; but Turkey is still the’ “sick 
man of Europe.” Her huge standing 
army is a constant drain on the national 
economy and on her manpower. 

Greece is little better. The monarchy 
is German, imposed by British bayonets. 
Religious and political persecution there 
is reported to be about as bad as in Nazi 
Germany, and it is said that people are 
imprisoned or executed without trial 
merely on suspicion of criticism of the 
existing government, 
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UNITED STATES ABANDONED LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Twenty-five years ago we foredoomed 
the League of Nations to failure by re- 
fusing to join our great power and 
strength with other peace-loving na- 
tions. 

Are we now going to let another great 
effort at world peace go by default by 
by-passing the United Nations? 

The people of the world have pinned 
all their hopes on the United Nations to 
bring a just and lasting peace. 

Shall we dash those hopes by embark- 
ing on a one-nation war of nerves to 
save the investments of financiers and 
oil cartels in the Middle East? 

It is my belief that had we entered the 
League of Nations we might have so 
strengthened the League that the Second 
World War could have been warded off, 
and I am fearful that today we shall 
threaten the stability and effectiveness 
of the United Nations, organized for the 
same purpose: To bring peace to a 
troubled world and to create the condi- 
tions under which all people can live in 
harmony in the democratic way of life. 

FORMER ISOLATIONISTS EAGER FOR THIS 
LEGISLATION 


Is it not strange, Mr. Speaker, that 
many former isolationists are now so 
eager for war? 

It is possible that had our isolationists 
not so opposed and delayed our prepara- 
tions, the Second World War could have 
been avoided. 

I feel they are making a mistake now 
as they did before, and I hope they will 
come to the realization that we owe it 
to the country, we owe it to ourselves, 
anc we owe it to the world not to weaken 
the United Nations but to strengthen it. 

Actually, it has been brillinntly argued 
by many international lawyers that 
under the United Nations Charter this 
legislation is illegal. 

Whether or not it is illegal, it certainly 
contains grave dangers that we may 
weaken the cause of international gov- 
ernment and international law by acting 
alone in this way. 

CANNOT EXTERMINATE ALL WHO DISAGREE 
WITH US 

I know the President is honest, sin- 
cere, and patriotic, a great Democratic 
President, with the welfare of the peo- 
ple always close to his heart, and I know 
that he does not intend and did not in- 
tend by recommending this measure to 
involve us in any global war such as this 
might conceivably bring about. 

I fear only, as perhaps I have said be- 
fore, that he is being advised by gentle- 
men whose views differ from those of 
most of us, and to whom, somehow, mat- 
ters which might be to British interest 
seem paramount, or to whom true dem- 
ocracy is not very real or meaningful, 
and who put their own interpretation on 
events. 

Our ruling monopolists perhaps think 
that we can exterminate by force of arms 
all who disagree with us. 

They are wrong. 

The strong hopes of the people for 
peace and freedom are stronger than 


all the armaments of reaction. 
(Mr. Sapato asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
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and include several editorials and ar- 
ticles.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY]. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, of course, 
it is impossible in the short period of 3 
minutes to express intelligently our 
views on an important matter of this 
kind. 

I shall vote for this rule, but I am 
opposed to the legislation which the rule 
makes in order. 

I think it extremely unfortunate that 
the information has gone out from the 
press that there was an attempt to kill 


the bill outright in the Rules Commit- 


tee. 

The informant for the press who gave 
the information in respect to the pro- 
ceedings of the Rules Committee in ex- 
ecutive session last Friday, when it was 
considering the pending resolution hav- 
ing to do with the Greek-Turkish loan 
was quite accurate in most respects. 
However, in order that the press may 
now be fully informed, we think the 
informant who made the report should, 
as the lawyers would say, have told “the 
whole truth.” Of course, I do not know 
who furnished the press with the infor- 
mation concerning the proceedings of 
committee in executive session. Ordi- 
narily, and there was a time, when ex- 
ecutive sessions of committees were pre- 
sumably off-record for the public gen- 
erally; but I am sure that most Members 
of Congress have long since learned that 
nothing is off the record so far as con- 
gressional procedures are concerned, 
Quite often conferences of either of the 
parties which deal with strictly party 
matters, also cloaked in utmost secrecy, 
are made available to the press as soon 
as the conferences are adjourned. There 
is nothing secret any more except the 
facts that are withheld from the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, which they would no 
doubt like to have before agreeing to 
pay for a third world war. As far as 
I am personally concerned, it was per- 
fectly agreeable with me to inform the 
press, not only of the results, but as to 
the entire discussion that was carried 
on in the Rules Committee in executive 
session; but certainly the informant 
should have been fair enough to tell 
the gentlemen of the press that the post- 
ponement of the bill at that time, on 
the part of some of us, was not for the 
purpose of permanently killing the bill, 
which seems to have been the impression 
that was given the press either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally; but that the 
real reason for the temporary postpone- 
ment was to make available to the com- 
mittee further information which they 
believed it was possible to get from 
General Marshall. 

Some of us wanted to ascertain from 
the Secretary of State, General Marshall, 
the position of the State Department in 
respect to continuing shipments of 
equipment, heavy materials, and other 
commodities to Russia. To some of us 
it seems that the two policies, namely, 
the policy to stop communism by mak- 
ing a military alliance with Turkey and 
Greece against Russian expansion, and 
at the same time continue to pour Amer- 
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ican goods into Russia, are somewhat in- 
consistent. Some of us believe that the 
American people should be told the truth 
about this Greek-Turkish loan. Appar- 
ently the State Department assumes for 
itself that it can label such legislation as 
@ relief bill, pretend that the bill is for 
the purpose of giving relief to hungry 
and naked people, and that the House 
and the American people will be fooled 
by such hypocrisy and take the bill as 
labeled. 

All of us know relief is desperately 
needed by the Greek people and we just 
last week voted $200,000,000 for relief, 
a part of which is to go to the people in 
Greece. Isupported that bill. Certain- 
ly I am willing to vote for funds neces- 
sary to assist the brave and heroic Greek 
people in food, clothing, and shelter, but 
the policy of a military alliance with 
Greece and Turkey is a matter which 
should be considered very carefully and 
prayerfully before the final step is taken. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; this country wants 
peace, the whole world wants peace, and 
we were hopeful that when we joined in 
the creation of the United Nations 
organization that we had created the 
machinery where questions of the char- 
acter involved in this bill could be settled 
and would be settled by the United Na- 
tions and that thereafter no single one 
country would attempt to form a military 
alliance or a military compact with one 
country or two countries or a group of 
countries without first consulting the 
United Nations, and thereby attempt to 
bring about settlements through that 
organization. 

It is said that the United Nations is 
impotent. That may be true; but at 
least it could have been consulted, and 
if the United Nations, with the excep- 
tion of Russia, had concluded that the 
intention of Russia was to encircle Eu- 
rope, the Balkans, including Turkey and 
Greece, or were attempting encirclement 
of any other section of the world, con- 
trary to the rules and regulations and 
understanding contemplated in the 
United Nations organization, then would 
have been the time for this country to 
have spoken. In other words, if we are 
to disregard entirely the United Nations 
organization at any time and under any 
circumstances that we desire, then we 
should make that policy known, we 
should withdraw from that organization 
so that the whole world, and especially 
our own people, will know that we intend 
to make such deals at such times and 
under such circumstances as we deem ad- 
visable with reference to the other part of 
the world. 

I do not surrender to the gentleman 
from Georgia or anyone else in my de- 
votion to America and to American prin- 
ciples, but military agreements and com- 
pacts of this character usually mean 
war. I do not believe the American 
people want war. I think they are cry- 
ing and praying for peace. 

And another thing, Mr. Speaker, this 
country is not strong enough econom- 
ically to police the world alone. If we 
follow this course we are now charting, 
we must have a military establishment 
strong enough to go into every section of 
the world on a moment’s notice prepared 
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to wage war against those who attempt to 
foster some other form of government 
which we construe to be imperialistic. 
Maybe we will spend untold billions 
fencing Russia in so that they cannot 
infiltrate into Greece and Turkey. When 
we have spent those billions, then it may 
be that the next infiltration will be into 
France or into some other part of 
Europe, and we will be called on for more 
billions and more soldiers. After Eu- 
rope it may be India; after India it may 
be China; and after China, perhaps 
Korea. These billions that we will be 
required to expend, when added to our 
present debt of more than $250,000,000,- 
000 will bankrupt this Nation just as sure 
as you and I are here today. Then, with 
a bankrupt United States, what will 
happen. The men on horseback will 
come along here. Nothing breeds com- 
munism as much as poverty; and if we 
are not very careful in this world-wide 
attempt to fight communism, we will our- 
selves become insecure and communism 
will enthrone itself in a bankrupt 
America, brought about by our own 
stupidity. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. RIZLEY] 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. RIZLEY. May I inquire, in pass- 
ing, what governments are we going to 
support and just what governments are 
we not going to support? Does anyone 
ciaim that Turkey is a democracy? Has 
Turkey done anything to demonstrate its 
jove for this country or its love for demo- 
cratic principles? How long has it been 
since they were murdering the Arme- 
nians and Christians? Just how strong 
do w2 want to make Turkey from a mili- 
tary standpoint? The answer is, accord- 
ing to vur friends who are sponsoring 
this legislation, Yes; we admit it is 
fraught with danger, it is bad, but the 
alternative is much worse. Where are 
the facts that warrant such a conclusion 
as the alternative? What has this ad- 
ministration, which is sponsoring. this 
legislation under the theory that it is 
being done to thwart the Red menace, 
done in America to stop communism? 
In every branch of our Government now 
we have Communists. Yesterday, if we 
are to believe the press, Communists in 
Army uniform were marching in May 
Day parades in America. Has anything 
been done to weed out the Army of Com- 
munists? Had we not better stop Com- 
munists at home and make America 
strong before we attempt this policy 
abroad? Before we pass this legislation 
we better have a breathing, praying spell, 
so to speak. We better get our own 
house in order; we better be sure that 
this is not an OPA or a WPA to further 
the ideologies of the genuine New Deal- 
ers. Only a strong America can survive, 
and bankruptcy and strength do not go 
together. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this brief time under the rule to 
explain my views with respect to the 
pending legislation. 
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This legislation has now been debated 
in the country at large for over 2 months. 
It was recommended by the President, 
and it was passed by the Senate in sub- 
stantially the same form in which it now 
comes to us. A bill of the far-reaching 
importance of this one requires just such 
free and full discussion, and I am glad 
that the rule now before us provides for 
9 hours of general debate. 

I am going to vote for the bill. I shall 
do so, and I believe that many others on 
the floor of this House will do so, without 
great enthusiasm. Our lack of enthu- 
siasm stems from the fact that no one 
can tell us where ultimately the policy 
on which we are about to embark will 
lead. On the other hand, we do know 
this—we know that the Soviet Union has 
adopted a course, the outlines of which 
are quite clear. That course has for its 
objective bringing within the orbit of 
communistic totalitarianism as many 
nations as can be weaned away from 
their present social and political con- 
cepts. Where this cannot be done by 
infiltration and revolution it has been 
done by occupation and force. It is a 
policy which is very similar to the policy 
adopted by Hitler of picking off one na- 
tion at a time, hoping thereby to avert 
an open clash but hoping likewise there- 
by eventually to become so strong that 
no single power nor remaining combina- 
tion of powers could challenge his world- 
wide ambitions, A halt had to be called 
to that policy of Hitler’s. So today a 
halt must be called to the aggressive 
ambitions of the Soviet Union. The leg- 
islation now before us attempts to do 
this. 

I am convinced that we have but two 
alternatives to choose from. The first 
is to reject this legislation and in effect 
say to the Soviet Union that in spite of 
the recommendation of the President 
and the action of the Senate we do not 
propose to interfere with her expansion- 
ist policy. The second alternative is to 
accept this legislation and say to the 
Soviet. Union that we are giving this help 
to allow two nations to continue their 
existence without Soviet domination. In 
choosing between these alternatives I 
feel that the latter course is the wiser 
and in the long run is much less likely 
to lead to open conflict. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the rule and the 
measure which it makes in order. No 
one can question the terrible import and 
importance of this legislation. We all, 
I think, realize that this policy perhaps 
will affect generations yet unborn, but it 
seems to me that we have here a propo- 
sition that should appeal to our common 
horse sense. In a matter of this great 
importance I would ordinarily hesitate 
to raise my feeble voice and express my 
views on so transcendent a proposition, 
but what have we here today? We have 
the considered recommendation of the 
President of the United States. It has 
the support of the responsible leadership 
of the Democratic Party and of the Re- 
publican Party. It comes to us with 
the endorsement of the United States 
Senate. 
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The plain, common, horse-sense ques- 
tion that is presented to the membership 
today is whether or not they are going 
to repudiate the foreign policy laid down 
by the President, by the responsible 
leadership of both parties and by the 
Secretary of State who we have desig- 
nated as our representative to formulate 
our negotiations with foreign nations. 

What has happened in this matter? 
For years this Nation has attempted to 
appease Russia. We have reached the 
conclusion that that cannot be done, and 
that is what this measure means, that 
this Government intends to stiffen its 
policy. That is the plain truth of the 
whole situation. 

When I came on the floor this morn- 
ing I happened to pick up a newspaper 
and this was the first thing that struck 
my eye. I am going to read it to you. 
It is dated Paris, France, yesterday: 

Paris, May 5.—Faced with the threat of 
a general strike, spearheaded by striking 
workers of the nationalized Renault auto- 
mobile plants, uneasy France was wondering 
tonight just which direction it was headed, 

Yesterday's vote of confidence for Premier 
Ramadier and the expulsion of five Commu- 
nist Cabinet Ministers was conceded in au- 
thoritative quarters to be motivated by 
President Truman’s program for assisting 


democracies endangered by Communist 
domination. 


Someone during the course of the de- 
bate this morning asked where this 
would lead us, which way it would lead 
us. Do you not think this article from 
the morning’s paper is significant? It 
shows that this policy has already begun 
to pay dividends throughout the world. 
It shows that this stiffened policy of the 
American people is indicating to certain 
foreign countries that this country will 
no longer yield at every point. 

We had to face a similar decision in 
the last World War. We repudiated the 
League of Nations and then decided 
through a policy of appeasement and do- 
nothing that we would let the dictator- 
ships go to the point where they could 
challenge the civilization of the world. 
Are we going to do that again? 

It seems to me when I hear certain 
Members of this body, certain Members 
I say, get up here and espouse the same 
cause as is espoused by the followers 
of Henry Wallace, it seems to me that 
when certain Members of this body join 
forces with the Wallace forces, then I 
have seen everything that there is to 
be seen. 

Are we going to return to the old 
policy of isolationism that destroyed the 
League of Nations and brought on the 
last World War? 

Does history teach us nothing? 

In these days are we ever going to 
learn that we cannot. stick out heads 
in the sand and hope that these tides 
are not going to flow over us? Let us 
look at the realities of life. Let us real- 
ize that we cannot repudiate our Secre- 
tary of State and our President, as well 
as the leadership of the Democratic 
Party and the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party. Whatever else might 
be done about this matter, let us re- 
solve ourselves in favor of following a 
leadership that so far has been suc- 
cessful. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am opposed to the rule and the bill. 
Ishall vote against both. President Tru- 
man, on the skinny pretext of stopping 
communism, has asked this Congress to 
authorize the intervention of this country 
in the internal affairs of Greece and Tur- 
key. He has been honest enough to ad- 
mit that this calls for a basic change in 
our foreign policy, contrary to all prece- 
dent. Certainly it contradicts historic 
American policy, and if approved, will 
lead us into World War III—the first 
atomic war, if you please, 

So long as we remain free and strong 
we shall never permit the entry of Euro- 
pean or Asiatic nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. We would resist such an 
effort with all our resources. That is the 
essence of the Monroe Doctrine. As late 
as July 6, 1940, Secretary Hull said: 

The Government of the United States pur- 
sues a policy of nonparticipation and non- 
involvement in the purely political affairs of 
Europe. 


If this request is not political interven- 
tion in Greece and Turkey, what is it? 
President Truman reverses the Roose- 
velt-Hull policy and now asks us to ap- 
prove a policy that justly might be called 
“intervention unlimited.” 

Admiral W. H. Standley, retired, and 
United States Ambassador to Russia in 
1942-43, recently said: 

We should not assume responsibility of 
maintaining economic and political order in 
the Mediterranean area, or in any other area, 
without giving full consideration to its im- 
plications. 

Never again should we assume political 
commitments which we are either unable to 
support financially or unwilling to support 
with our full military power, 


We are asked to support this legisla- 
tion on the ground that our national se- 
curity is involved because of communistic 
expansion. If that is true, then we share 
a great measure of responsibility. The 
cause of Russian expansion was acceler- 
ated in historic secret conferences at 
Teheran and Yalta, where Roosevelt, 
Stalin, and Churchill partitioned the 
postwar world. At those conferences— 
mark you well—those gentlemen turned 
over control of all of eastern Europe to 
Russia. Only Greece was exempt from 
those operations because of the strategic 
importance of that country. Churchill 
did not want Russia flanking Britain’s 
life line to the Far East, and he fondly 
hoped that Soviet expansion would stop 
at the Greek borders. Stalin had other 
ideas, He insists that Greece is as prop- 
erly within the Soviet sphere of influence 
as Cuba is within that of the United 
States. If we are honest and realistic, 
we will admit there is some merit to this 
position. So today we are in our present 
position by our own choice. We are reap- 
ing what we have sown. 

Before embarking upon unchartered 
seas prudence demands that we count 
the costs, There is nothing in this bill 
which justifies taking a leap into oblivion, 
for that is what it is. 
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I am opposed to this measure for the 
following reasons: 

First. It is purely a military venture. 

Second. It will ultimately lead to eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Third. It is properly a matter to be 
considered by the United Nations. 

I urge that the rule be voted down. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield three minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RICH], 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we are to- 
day embarking upon a proposal such as 
has never been presented to the Ameri- 
can people up to the present time. This 
is a military bill and should have been 
referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs rather than to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. There is also appropri- 
ated in it $400,000,000 which should have 
been referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

May I ask, where are you going to get 
this money? 

Mr. Speaker, the administration has 
been spending money in the last 10 years 
like drunken sailors so that the country 
at the present time is about wrecked, 
financially it is $259,000,000,000 in debt, 
and if we do not build up the United 
States and make it strong in every way 
instead of tearing it down and down, 
making it weak by such bills as this, we 
will not be of service either to ourselves 
or any other country in the world. 
Bankrupt the Nation and anything can 
happen to America. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will result in a 
hardship on the taxpayers of America. 
It will go to build up a military machine 
in Turkey and Greece and we do not 
know how long these countries will be 
under control of men in whom we have 
faith. This build-up of a military ma- 
chine is just as liable to be turned 
against us as to be used for us when we 
want it. This will not stop communism 
in Greece or Turkey. 

Great Britain withdrew from Greece 
and asked us to go in there and pull her 
chestnuts out of the fire and to perpetu- 
ate in Greece a monarch who does not 
have a drop of Greek blood in his veins. 
That is the kind of dynasty we are now 
trying to build up for the Greek people. 
Do you think for one minute that is go- 
ing to be a country which will be loyal 
to Greeks? I question it very much. 

We are taking as an ally the Turks. 
Never before have we condoned the 
things that the Turkish Government did 
and, in my judgment, they too will turn 
against America after we have built up a 
military machine that they can turn 
against America. O! how foolish a pro- 
posal this military bill is for us here in 
America. 

The Rules Committee was told by 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, very little what the bill was in- 
tended to do with the exception of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, that 
this is to build up a war machine for 
Greece and Turkey. The gentleman 
from South Carolina told us that we are 
going over there to build up a military 
machine in order to keep the Dardanelles 
from falling into the hands of Russia, 
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that we are going to build up a military 
machine over there to protect certain oil 
interests in the Near East. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill smells too much 
of oil to suit me and the quicker the 
American people realize we are going 
over there to protect oil interests the bet- 
ter it will be for the American people. 
Be honest about it. 

A few years ago I remember in a po- 
litical campaign a great radio voice said 
and I quote: “I promise you mothers 
again, again and again I will not send 
your sons to fight on foreign soil.” Mr. 
Speaker, if we pass this legislation we 
will be sending the sons of America over 
there to fight on foreign soil again and 
that in the very near future. Do not by- 
pass the United Nations or you kill it. 
Keep America strong—build up our own 
country, our own resources, our own 
flood control, our own reclamation, our 
own Army and Navy, our own Air Force, 
our own Marine Corps, our own atom- 
bomb. 

If we become bankrupt we are no good 
to ourselves or anybody. Be wise and 
economize. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the rule and also do 
not hesitate to say that I shall support 
the bill itself. Obviously, in the time 
assigned to me it is utterly impossible to 
discuss the bill. Ican merely express my 
opinion in two or three sentences. I be- 
lieve the passage of this measure will 
serve as a deterrent of war rather than 
encourage it. And I believe further— 
and this is more important, in my view— 
that the passage of this measure will 
inure to the safety of the United States. 

My plea now is, however, that the 
House of Representatives adopt this rule 
so that we may go into this thing in an 
open debate, in which the Members in- 
terested in the matter may take part; a 
public debate, which may contain utter- 
ances heard around the world. Iam for 
that kind of debate, and whether you are 
opposed to the legislation itself or in 
favor of it. I hope on this occasion, 
when the House of Representatives is 
facing the world and world opinion, that 
we shall go forward, debate this matter, 
and make the great decision. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, what 
does the Truman doctrine cost? Where 
does it end? Does it destroy the United 
Nations? Is it an undeclared declara- 
tion of war? 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the Presi- 
dent has proposed a policy which stabs 
the United Nations in the back. Mr, 
Truman advocates that we and we alone 
decide what should be done about ag- 
gression. In the Greek-Turkey bill he 
has asked the Congress to adopt as a 
policy intervention in every civil war in 
the world. In so doing the President 
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has violated our Nation’s commitment to 
the United Nations to bring before that 
body any condition—economic, political, 
or-military—which threatens the peace 
of the world. His policy destroys the 
United Nations, and in so doing the Pres- 
ident makes inevitable a third world 
war. The sons and daughters of Amer- 
ica will die on the battlefields of Asia and 
Europe to carry out this policy. 

Financially, we cannot afford to divide 
the world into two armed camps. We 
already owe $260,000,000,000. Now Mr. 
Truman asks us to give away anywhere 
from ten to twenty billions of dollars 
every year. This fancy doctrine should 
be called the bankruptcy policy for 
America. 

Our taxes are already too high. How 
can taxes be reduced if we continue to 
send $20,000,000,000 of goods and serv- 
ices abroad every year? ‘The simple an- 
swer is that it cannot be done. 


Mr. Speaker, there are other excellent 


reasons for opposition to this violation of 
our commitment to the United Nations. 
In Greece, Mr. Truman would use our 
money to sustain a corrupt and venal 
monarchy. One Greek king was assas- 
sinated; three Greek kings were driven 
into exile. -The Greek people hate mon- 
archy; yet Mr. Truman wants to spend 
three hundred millions of good American 
money to keep him in power. 

The story on Turkey is even worse. 
That country for a thousand years has 
persecuted Christians and Jews. - Tur- 
key has been a military dictatorship for 
the past 20 years. They have no free- 
dom of speech—no free press—and in the 
last war they sold out the Allies to the 
Nazis. They violated their sworn agree- 
ments; yet, it is proposed that we should 
form what in effect is a military alliance 
with Turkey, despite the demonstrated 
unreliability of their military dictator- 
ship. 

He is asking us to cut the American 
standard of living in order to form a mil- 
itary alliance with Turkey. Every old, 
worn-out, moth-eaten shiek in the Mid- 
dle East will be filling his pockets with 
our tax money. 

Mr. Speaker, our money will be poured 
down every international rat hole from 
Singapore to Constantinople. 

Fortunately, there is another way—an 
honorable way—and an effective one. 
We should keep our commitment with the 
United Nations. We should join with the 
other nations of the world in preventing 
aggression. Fortunately, we do have 
enough money to contribute relief and 
clothes to the Greek people, but Mr. Tru- 
man, under the guise of feeding the 
hungry, is asking us to form a military 
alliance with a Turkish dictatorship. 
This policy destroys the United Nations— 
it leads to war. 


FAVORS ADOPTION OF RULE 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make my posi- 
tion clear. As the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. RIzLEY], a member of the 
Committee on Rules, has explained, we 
wanted to postpone the action on the rule 
until we c-uld obtain additional infor- 
mation. My position for years, and I 
still adhere to it, has been that I shall 
not deprive the House by my vote or 
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action of the opportunity to pass judg- 
ment on any important legislation. I 
feel, however, since I voted to postpone 
action, that I owe it to myself and the 
House to say that I feel that the rule 
should be passed, because that has been 
my belief and my practice. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I point 
out that on March 12 when the President 
addressed the joint session of Congress 
he stated: 

We have considered how the United Na- 
tions might assist in this crisis. But the 
situation is an urgent one requiring im- 
mediate action, and the United Nations and 
its related organizations are not in position 
to extend help of the kind that is required. 


This statement of immediacy and 
urgency was made on March 12. It was 
made to justify the bypassing of the 
United Nations. Almost 2 months have 
gone by. I think the time element and 
events have negated the urgency of the 
request, in view of the fact that nothing 
has happened to substantiate the al- 
leged urgency, urged as an excuse to by- 
pass the United Nations. 

May I add further that no one up to 
now, including the President, particu- 
larly, with the Assembly of the United 
Nations and the Council in session, has 
been able to explain the reason why the 
United Nations should be bypassed. 


GREAT BRITAIN GAVE UNITED STATES RUSH ACT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I fully 
believe that Great Britain has, by her 
usual conniving methods, given us the 
rush act, feeling that if our country 
had time to consider this matter care- 
fully there would be no chance to ma- 
neuver us into pulling her hot chestnuts 
out of the fire and permit her to unload 
many of her responsibilities upon us. 
May I ask: What has Great Britain ever 
done for America that we should assume 
her burdens and commitments? 

Few have taken the trouble to examine 
the patent absurdity with which Britain 
announced 6 weeks ago her financial in- 
ability to further maintain an illegal oc- 
cupation army of perhaps 12,000 officers 
and men in Greece, and her subsidies to 
the rotten Turkish autocracy, while con- 
tinuing to maintain and finance an il- 
legal occupation army of more than 100,- 
000 officers and men in Palestine. 

Through a tremendous propaganda 
campaign Great Britain is skillfully 
placing herself in a position of arbiter 
between the United States and Russia, 
when there is only imperial jealousy and 
economic conflicts between England and 
Russia. 

This is an absurd situation. 

As the richest and most powerful Na- 
tion in the world, with no national as- 
pirations toward imperialistic exploita- 
tion, but desiring only peace and freedom 
of commerce and travel and of estab- 
lishing a democratic way of life, we 
should be the arbiter, the world umpire. 

Our only aggressive and dangerous 
enemies—and I want to repeat this again 
and again—were the Nazis and the Jap- 
anese war lords. We fought those coun- 
tries and defeated them, in alliance with 
Russia and the other United Nations. 
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It is the English bankers and invest- 
ment brokers who have been bleeding 
Greece and Turkey and much of the rest 
of the world with high-interest loans 
and absentee ownership of utilities and 
resources, and it is the British Empire’s 
life line that stretches through the 
Mediterranean and Aegean Seas—not 
ours. 

DANGERS EXAGGERATED 

As I have stated frequently on this 
floor, I believe that the great hue and 
cry about imminent danger’ from com- 
munism is a blown-up fraud perpetrated 
by those spokesmen of reaction who 
oppose the slightest progress. 

I sincerely believe that there is greater 
danger to our country, and to interna- 
tional peace, from stubborn reactionar- 
ies, from brutal cartels: playing for mo- 
nopolistic power, and from the adherents 
of the Nazi-Fascist ideology than from 
our handful of Communists whose poten- 
tial power has been so fantastically 
exaggerated. 

There is little doubt that England 
played a double game throughout the 
rise and reign of Hitler, 

Without the tacit consent of England 
the Hitler legions would never have 
marched into the Saar and the Ruhr over 
the protests of France and Russia. The 
sacrifice and betrayal of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia could not have been 
accomplished without British complicity. 

It is a matter of history that the Brit- 
ish delegation deserted Russia at the cru- 
cial time that Hitler might have been 
checked. 

HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 


Surely Hitler must have believed that 
Chamberlain intended to betray Poland, 
as he had betrayed Czechoslovakia, and 
to renounce the defensive treaty with 
Poland, or he would never have risked 
the Polish invasion. 

True, England did meet her treaty 
obligations by declaring war on Germany 
to protect Poland; but only after Ger- 
many had amassed the most powerful 
army, up to that time, the world had 
seen, and when it was too late to aid and 
protect Poland from devastation and 
misery. 

Even when England was fully in the 
war, she never lost sight of her own eco- 
nomic and political stake in Poland. 

More than that of any other govern- 
ment in exile the Polish Government in 
London was a government in captivity 
which was directed and supported by the 
British with a view to recapturing ‘her 
own economic domination of that brave 
unhappy country when peace came, 

She broke her promises and pledges to 
that Polish Army when she could no 


` longer use it, and there seemed no profit 


to be extracted from it. It is to be re- 
gretted that she has once more failed to 
keep her promises, and after using the 
Polish soldiers attempted to force them 
to take the most degrading employment. 

One of the most ancient democratic 
documents in history is the Constitution 
of Poland. 

The pride and courage and the demo- 
cratic strength of the Polish people runs 
strong and true, and have for centuries. 

There are, therefore, many strong 
bonds of sympathy between the brave 
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Polish people and the common people of 
Greece and Turkey. 

It is perhaps not well know in this 
country that Turkey was the only state 
which refused to recognize the partition 
of Poland. 

Similarly, the Polish people have sym- 
pathized in the struggles of the Greek 
people for freedom from foreign and do- 
mestic tyranny. 

During the war Poland and Greece suf- 
fered equally from the brutal destruction 
and slaughter of the Nazis, and thousands 
of Greeks died in Nazi concentration 
camps on Polish soil. 

I have tried to show not only the bonds 
of friendship and of common experience 
between the people of these countries but 
also to suggest some parallels. 

Germany found her excuse for invad- 
ing Poland with Hitler’s overwhelming 
war machine in manufactured “border 
incidents.” 

We have heard, and always from Brit- 
ish sources, reckless charges of “border 
incidents” in northern Greece, and of 
allegations that Greek guerrillas tagged 
with the term “Communist,” were helped 
from across the border, always intended 
to create prejudice in America against the 
Greek patriots who resent British rule. 

For many weeks now a United Nations 
investigating committee has been looking 
into those reports. 

We have had a lot of gossip about 
burglars and straying delegates, all of 
which have been officially denied, but no 
authentic information that the Commis- 
sion found any truth in the rumors of 
trouble on the border. 

Many similar unfounded stories, ru- 
mors, and suspicions have been published 
with great headlines, but the truth of the 
facts denying the original stories receives 
scant press publicity. 

The report of the investigators is being 
drawn up now in Geneva. I feel that the 
House should have that report before act- 
ing on this legislation. 

THIS IS USING RELIEF FOR POLITICS 


It has been stated, even before the bill 
is passed, that other financial assistance 
will be extended to France if the new 
Cabinet is free of Communists, and there 
is talk of similar aid to Italy and other 
countries on the same conditions. This, 
I submit, is using relief and rehabilita- 
tion for politics very openly, although we 
condemn that practice when it is even 
suspected of other countries. 

Some Members have said frankly that 
they intend to vote for this bill, not for 
the sake of aiding Greece in establish- 
ing a sound economy and a sound govern- 
ment, but because it is clearly a war meas- 
ure directed against Russia. 

Mr. Speaker, my urgent plea to this 
Congress, and to my country, is to take 
a positive and constructive approach to 
the whole question of aid to the war-torn 
countries of Europe. 

Our task is not to restore and strength- 
en the brutal exploitation of Greece, Tur- 
key, Poland, Rumania, and the other 
countries there by the British, no less 
than the Germans, but to aid them in re- 
building their countries. 

Soup lines and doles are not the answer; 
but machinery, agricultural implements, 
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irrigation and drainage projects, fertilizer 
and seeds, insecticides, tools, medical 
care, for all the people, without regard to 
race, creed, or political inclinations. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman in agree- 
ment with the observation made by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. MARC- 
ANTONIO]? 

Mr. SABATH. He read what the Pres- 
ident stated. Those were not his views, 
they were the expressions of the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO.‘ Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further since 
my name was mentioned? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Will the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, who has admitted 
that this is virtually a step that will lead 
toward war, explain in his time what 
reasons he can give for the bypassing of 
the United Nations? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield again? 

Mr. SABATH. I yield. 

Mr. COX. If I have one virtue it is 
frankness. I am seeking no alibi. Ire- 
gard this argument that this matter 
should be referred to the United Nations 
as an alibi, because every informed Mem- 
ber of the House knows that under ex- 
isting conditions the United Nations can 
do nothing because of the veto power 
held by Russia. 

Mr. SABATH. I disagree with the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] be- 
cause a year ago the United Nations did 
act in the case of Iran and forced Russia 
to withdraw its troops. It was capable 
of acting there and I believe it can act 
now, if the right cooperation is given. 
REACTIONARIES WILL SUPPORT BILL AS WAR 

MEASURE 


Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, I am fear- 
ful that the coalition of Democratic re- 
actionaries and Republicans will support 
this measure for its warlike sound and 
meaning, and not for the sake of help- 
ing to rebuild the Greek economy and to 
establish a sound, democratic govern- 
ment in Greece, and not to help the 
Turkish people to progress further in 
their slow way toward democracy. 

It is a sad commentary that those 
wealthy and powerful forces who seem 
to control our industry and business and 
finance and to maintain their own invis- 
ible government favor this high-handed 
military intervention in Greece because 
they believe that through it they can 
bring about the elimination of the threat 
of communism and perhaps the defeat 
of Soviet Russia. 

They appear more interested in the 
welfare and the economic rehabilitation 
of the Germans and the Japs than in the 
nations who fought side by side with us 
against the enemy, and who suffered the 
cruel ravages of barbarous warfare, with 
the wanton murder of their nationals and 
destruction of all their industrial and 
agricultural wealth. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 
God alone knows how much it will 


cost in years to come in American dol- 
lars and American resources and Ameri- 
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can lives to stop communism as the pro- 
ponents of this wild plan claim. 

You cannot stop communism by war 
and murder and military rule. 

On the other hand, war and murder 
and military rule create the conditions 
which bring anarchy and socialism and 
communism. 

Furthermore, you cannot bribe a whole 
people into submission with any amount 
of money against their own powerful 
aims and hopes for freedom and self- 
government and decent living conditions. 

That is the outstanding reason I can- 
not support and vote for this bill; 
though a war crusade might, which I 
doubt, destroy communism, it might also 
and probably would destroy civilization. 
Such a war would, beyond any doubt, be 
not only a most unfortunate thing for 
our country but for the world; if that 
sad eventuality comes about it will be 
the most destructive of all wars in lives 
and property. 

Therefore, I feel we should consider 
long and carefully before we take this 
fateful step. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert at this point an editorial from the 
Chicago Sun of Sunday, May 6, com- 
menting on the published interview be- 
tween Commander Stassen and Gener- 
alissimo Stalin: 

STALIN ON THE RED DOGMA 

Harold Stassen may have risked his stand- 
ing with some Republican leaders by talking 
with Stalin, but he has brought back one 


of the most illuminating interviews yet to 


come out of the Kremlin, 

We all knew beforehand that Stalin wants 
peace. What is new and important is the 
great emphasis which Stalin, under Mr. 
Stassen’s prompting, laid upon the compati- 
bility of the Communist and capitalist eco- 
nomic systems. 

Mr. Stassen was on perfectly sound ground 
in pointing out that some of Stalin's own 
past statements suggested the contrary 
view. The Leninist orthodoxy has often as- 
sumed an irrepressible conflict with capital- 
ism, But Leninism, like other orthodoxies, 
has many facets, many tenets. Stalin was 
able to argue that the true religion does 
not exclude the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence with capitalism. And he could point 
to “the book” to prove his case. 

The significant thing is that Stalin should 
find it desirable to make this point so em- 
phatically. There have been many indica- 
tions that western suspicion and fear of.com- 
munism were based in part on an outmoded 
interpretation of its principles. Many of us 
have gazed with rapt fixation on that part of 
the doctrine which spoke of inevitable strug- 
gle for world rule. If Stalin now chocses to 
underline that part which points in the op- 
posite direction, Communist hierarchs every- 
where are reminded that the line has changed, 
and the world is reminded that the line does 
leave a basis for the composition of power 
conflicts. 

One may say that this shift in the line is 
no more significant or trustworthy than 
others of the past; that, when circumstances 
change, the old idea of world domination may 
come forward again. But this is not impor- 
tant. The cardinal error would be to base our 
own policy on the assumption that commu- 
nism has fixed and rigid purposes, when in 
fact it is opportunistic, flexible, and capable 
of infinite adaptation to practical situations. 

The very fact that the Red orthodoxy ts 
elastic enough to include theoretical com- 
patibility of its system with ours is signifi- 
cant of itself. For this means that, with wit 
and wisdom, we have a chance to attain a 
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peace settlement and an organization of the 
world which, once established, will be proof 
against a revival of the world-revolution idea, 

If we begin with the premise that the world 
must divide, then on both sides we shall 
do things which widen the breach and ac- 
celerate the descent toward ultimate war. 
But if we start from the opposite assump- 
tion, as Stalin suggests can be done in 
harmony with Communist dogma, and as we 
know can be done in harmony with our own, 
then there is hope that a reconstructed world 
will gradually build up on both sides a vested 
interest in peace. 

In that case it will not matter that the Red 
orthodoxy is capable of returning to the idea 
of world domination. A peaceful and pros- 
perous world will create little incentive for 
revolution. A peaceful and prosperous world 
will open to it no opportunities. 

Stalin’s confidence in the ultimate attain- 
ment of international control of atomic 
energy is encouraging. But he obviously still 
believes the tenet of Communist orthodoxy 
which holds capitalism to be naturally ag- 
gressive and imperialistic. He thinks we are 
in for an economic crisis, and that when that 
happens we may go to war for foreign 
markets. Mr, Stassen earnestly tried to 
convince him that capitalism will accept 
regulation to the extent necessary to avoid a 
major depression and restrain any expan- 
sionist tendencies, Stalin didn't sound con- 
vinced, It is up to all of us to prove Mr. 
Stassen right—to disprove this item of the 
dogma as we have disproved others. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 244 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

TRUMAN ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE FOR IN- 
FLATIONARY SPIRAL IN FOOD PRICES 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Truman administration is 
responsible for the inflationary spiral in 
food prices. That fact should be remem- 
bered when we hear almost daily appeals 
by administration spokesmen for reduc- 
tions in prices. It is not generally real- 
ized that purchases by the Government 
for relief to the needy abroad is having 
a noticeable impact upon our own cost 
of living. 

These purchases for foreign relief have 
the double effect of reducing supplies in 
the United States and in adding to the 
money or credit in circulation. Count- 
less items daily are being taken out of 
our stocks to cover Government commit- 
ments made to peoples abroad. 

It will be noticed that in all of the 
pleas by administration officials for busi- 
ness firms to slash their prices, nothing 
is said about the way the Government 
is entering the markets and taking out 
huge quantities of food and other ma- 
terials. 

The Truman administration cannot 
escape the responsibility for higher 
prices of certain vital food products 
which account for the increase in the 
cost of living during the months of Feb- 
ruary, March, and April of this year. 

President Truman properly has made 
appeals for a reduction in the cost of 
living. We all want that. I feel, how- 
ever, that the President would be more 
helpful in pointing to the causes for 
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higher prices if he would tell the people 
the part his administration has played 
in causing the inflationary spiral of 
grains and certain foods, instead of at- 
tempting to place the blame on farmers 
and the food industry. 

Without criticizing the need for an 
export food program of grains and other 
food by the Government, a careful study 
of daily purchases of grains and other 
food by the Government discloses that 
prices were driven up by reckless and 
ill-timed buying for shipment abroad. 

This is an example of bungling by 
bureaucracy—some officials hammering 
for reduction in the cost of living; others 
adding to prices by barging into the 
markets with huge orders for food prod- 
ucts without proper planning of pur- 
chases so as not to blow the lid off prices. 
I suggest to President Truman that he 
cause coordination of these policies. 

There is evidence that speculators have 
been reaping a golden harvest on Gov- 
ernment-made bull markets. America 
has become the happy hunting grounds 
for easy money for wealthy refugees 
from abroad. They are flocking to this 
country and putting their money to work 
in the food and other markets—of course, 
with the intention of making money from 
rising prices. The net result is higher 
prices for food and other things the 
American people must buy. 

The prices for corn, oats, feeds, meat, 
bread, and other food products generally 
follow the price of wheat. The specula- 
tive fever in commodity markets was cre- 
ated last fall by Government buying to 
fill commitments that had not been 
counted upon earlier in the year. 

But the speculative boom in grain 
prices did not actually acquire its up- 
ward momentum until Monday, January 
20, 1947, when the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, the Government buying 
agency, stepped into the market and pur- 
chased 19,728,647 bushels of wheat in 1 
day. 

This single day’s purchase of wheat by 
the Government, which involved more 
than $40,000,000, was the spark that 
touched off feverish speculation in all 
grains. In the weeks following January 
20, wheat advanced around $1 per bushel, 
with corn, other grains, and meat follow- 
ing the upward price of wheat. With 
large increases taking place in the price 
of wheat and other grains, prices of feed, 
flour, bread, meats, and other foods ex- 
cept dairy and poultry products, were 
advanced to cover higher raw material 
costs. 

I want to again stress the importance 
of the ill-timed planning of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in its buying 
of wheat during the month of January, 
at which time it was also announced by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
400,000,000 bushels of grains scheduled 
for shipment during the crop year 1946-47 
would be stepped up and completed by 
May 1, 1947—2 months ahead of sched- 
ule. During the month of January the 
Government purchased 38,593,541 bushels 
of wheat. Of this total, 19,728,647 
bushels were purchased on January 20. 
This operation was the go-ahead sign for 
the bull market and the green light 
for the wild speculation which took place 
during January, February, and March. 
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While I am satisfied that policy-mak- 
ing officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture did not knowingly or intention- 
ally disclose any information as to the 
magnitude of the Government’s grain- 
buying program in advance of actual pur- 
chases, it is commonly heard on the 
street that certain well-known specula- 
tors in Washington, Chicago, and New 
York acquired large speculative grain 
holdings in the futures market during 
the months of November and December 
and prior to January 20 of this year. 

An analysis of speculative operations 
for the months of January, February, 
and March will disclose that hundreds 
of millions of dollars in profits were 
made by speculators in grains and cotton. 

American citizens were not the only 
speculators in the futures market for 
cotton, grains, and other commodities. 
My investigation discloses that certain 
wealthy refugees, who are enjoying the 
bounty and hospitality of the United 
States, and who are not required to pay 
income taxes on speculative gains, were 
amongst the leading speculators in the 
recent bull market in grains. 

The nationality of some of the foreign 
speculators are listed as follows: Greek, 
Chinese, German, Dutch, Iranian, Polish, 
French, British, Egyptian, Czechoslo- 
vakian, Latvian, Swiss, Argentinian, Aus- 
tralian, Colombian, Cuban, Japanese, 
Mexican, Norwegian, Russian, Swedish, 
Turkish, and Venezuelan. 

I am satisfied that all American citi- 
zens and foreign nationals did not make 
a profit out of the recent speculative 
grain market. Some of them lost money 
because they took the “short side” of the 
market too early, but most of them made 
substantial profits. 

Foreign nationals are not required to 
pay any income taxes on speculative 
gains made in this country. This policy 
is wrong, and I will ask the Ways and 
Means Committee to report a bill to 
amend our income-tax laws so that all 
foreigners will pay the same taxes as 
are assessed against American citizens. 

The information which I have gathered 
covering Government grain-buying op- 
erations and speculation by individuals 
in the futures market during recent 
months will be presented to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for investigation. 

GOVERNMENT GRAIN BUYING AFTER 
JANUARY 20, 1947 

While Commodity Credit did not buy 
any substantial amount of wheat after 
its $40,000,000 purchase on January 20, 
speculation in grains was given added 
impetus by statements of responsible 
Government officials and other promi- 
nent citizens as to the need for large 
additional supplies of grain and food 
from this country to take care of the 
expanding needs of hungry people in the 
world. Obviously, we must ship food 
supplies abroad to prevent starvation. 

Just as obviously, these shipments and 
Government purchases of food should be 
planned in a manner which will least 
upset our domestic economy. In the 
current instance, wise planning has not 
been done and the Government itself has 
become the greatest gambler in grain 
and the most bullish influence in a highly 
speculative market. 
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Thus, I repeat, the Truman admin- 
istration cannot escape responsibility for 
high food prices by placing the blame 
on farmers and food distributors. 

I will also request the Committee on 
Agriculture to investigate the “squeeze” 
that is being put on dairy farmers and 
poultry producers, who are forced to pay 
prices for feed which are far out of line 
for what they receive for their products. 

I will have more to say on this sub- 
ject at a later date, but in conclusion, 
I want to add the following thought for 
the benefit of the administration. Pres- 
ident Truman is properly asking for a 
reduction in the cost of living. 

It seems to me that he could set a 
good example for all producers and dis- 
tributors in this country, by making 
drastic cuts in the price of Government. 
Congress is engaged in this task, and it 
would be very timely for the President 
and his Cabinet to join in slashing the 
budget by at least $6,000,000,000. 

President Truman’s frequent state- 
ments that it would be false economy to 
reduce his budget estimated have not 
been helpful. He has taken the attitude 
that his budget is sacred writ and that 
Congress, the policy-making branch of 
the Government, must take it as it is. 
Department heads and officials of other 
Government agencies have taken the at- 
titude of the President as a signal to 
oppose reduction in the swollen budget. 

The country is demanding elimination 
of unnecessary Federal expenditures. I 
believe that cooperation by the President 
in reducing the price of government 
would be helpful not only to relieve the 
taxpayers’ burden but as a weapon 
against inflation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD, 

Mr, MORRISON (at the request of 
Mr. McCormack) was given permission 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include a copy of a bill. 

ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentlemm from Colorado [Mr. CHENO- 
WETH], 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a solemn moment in the delibera- 
tions of this body. It is the hour of 
destiny for you and for me. We cannot 
avoid the issue like this bill bypasses the 
United Nations. We must make a fate- 
ful decision which may determine the 
future of this country. No one can de- 
cide for-us and each of us must face the 
cold and brutal facts involved in this 
situation. 

The title of the bill would indicate this 
is a measure to provide assistance for 
Greece and Turkey. This is a misnomer, 
as this is not a relief bill. We passed the 
relief bill last week and authorized $200,- 
000,000 for Greece and other foreign 
countries. Of course we want to help 
Greece rebuild. The Greeks are our 
friends. The Greeks need food, medi- 
cine, and clothing. We are called upon 
in this bill to furnish military assistance 
and equipment so that Greece can fight 
communism. In other words, we are us- 
ing American dollars and American 
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soldiers to settle the political and 
domestic quarrels of a foreign nation. 
Such a policy is contrary to American 
tradition. 

It is urged that we must prevent the 
spread of communism abroad. I am one 
of those who have been calling attention 
to the dangers of communism in this 
country. Surely we have all we can do 
to combat Communists right here at 
home. The danger from communism 
lies within, and not without our shores. 
We do not have to send military supplies 
and soldiers to Greece and Turkey to 
prove we are through appeasing Russia; 
we can do that by exposing the activities 
of Communists in this country. 

I would also like to inquire what will 
be gained by stopping communism in 
Greece, and permitting it to spread 
through Europe. I am greatly con- 
cerned over the precedent we are estab- 
lishing if this bill is passed. How can 
we deny similar aid to Poland, Austria, 
Italy, and France if we carry out the 
spirit of this new, and, in my opinion, 
most dangerous doctrine? 

If we pass this bill it sets this country 
on a new course without compass or 
chart, and no one can predict what our 
destination will be. No one knows where 
the policy contained in this legislation 
will take this Nation. Today it is Greece 
and Turkey. Tomorrow it will be Korea, 
then perhaps India. By this bill we an- 
nounce to the world that the United 
States is embarking on a world crusade, 
and that we will use American money, and 
American soldiers, to compel every coun- 
try to adopt the type of government we 
dictate. All admit it is a step in the 
dark, but they say it is a calculated risk, 
and one we must assume. The propo- 
nents of this measure tell us the alterna- 
tive will be worse. I dispute that. I 
wholly repudiate the doctrine announced 
in this bill. I do not believe the Ameri- 
can people want to assume any such re- 
sponsibility or obligation. I think one 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee very aptly described the situation 
when he appeared before the Rules Com- 
mittee. He said that no Member of this 
House can vote for this bill without violat- 
ing his oath of office, unless he really 
believes that the first line of defense of 
the United States of America lies in 
Greece and Turkey. I agree with him, 
and I am not ready to admit that the 
security of the United States will be af- 
fected by the political philosophies of 
Greece, or any other foreign nation. I 
am reminded of another bill that was in 
this House since I have been a Member, 
the lend-lease bill, which was also labeled 
a peace measure. This was back in Feb- 
ruary 1941. The setting was very much 
the same and we were told that the bill 
was necessary to keep this country out 
of war. The question came up about de- 
livering materials and supplies and 
whether or not we would use American 
ships as convoys. The House was as- 
sured that we would not convoy, but later 
it was discovered that we were so engaged 
even at the time the bill was being de- 
bated. We were deceived, and the Ameri- 
can people were denied the truth. All of 
15 — the tragic consequences that fol- 

owe: 
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Now, we are told that we are not go- 
ing to send combat troops. We intend to 
send only 40 American officers to Greece 
and Turkey, who will act in an advisory 
capacity, and train the armies of Greece 
and Turkey. Can you imagine 40 officers 
stopping communism in Greece and Tur- 
key? You might as well try to bail out 
the Atlantic Ocean with a thimble. It 
cannot be done. It appears that history 
will repeat itself. Such a course may not 
result in war today or tomorrow, but in 
the end the outcome is inevitable. The 
bill calls for military commitments that 
start us on the road to war. For me, 
Mr. Speaker, I refuse to take this step. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] 
has expired. 

All time has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MARCANTONIO) 
there were—ayes 168, noes 22. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SADLAK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include an address by 
the gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
LODGE], 

Mr. HOFFMAN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each to 
include excerpis from papers and letters. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made earlier today and include 
therein certain articles and editorials. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp and in- 
clude newspaper articles. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include editorials. 

Mr, SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a poem. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 2616) to provide for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
with Mr. Case of South Dakota in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from New Jersey is recognized 
for 4% hours, and the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom], is recognized for 4% hours. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
pose to yield myself at this point 15 
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minutes, but before doing so I wish to an- 
nounce an arrangement we have made 
with reference to the time. 

In consultation with my distinguished 
colleague, the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bioom], we have decided 
on each side to allot or yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] 
an hour and a half, making 3 hours 
in all; and each of his colleagues who 
desire to oppose this measure will kindly 
report to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SMITH], and he will report to 
me or to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Btoom], and we will allot time in 
accordance with his wishes. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. The gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton] will have 3 hours 
and the gentleman from New York will 
have 3 hours. That makes 6 hours in 
support of the bill as against only 3 
against the bill. It is not a fair distribu- 
tion of the time. 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman seems 
to object to recognizing that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Broom] repre- 
sents a great political party and that the 
chairman of the committee also repre- 
sents a great ~olitical party. If the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania assigns to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SmitH] a third political party, we are 
going to question whether it is equal to 
the other two. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? é 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Do I understand that in 
the matter of time for the opposition the 
gentleman from New Jersey has given 
control to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SmirH]? Suppose a Member on my 
side asks me for time in opposition, or 
suppose a Member on the gentleman’s 
side should go to the chairman of the 
committee and ask for time in opposi- 
tion? Are we not privileged to allot any 
time to the opposition? 

Mr. EATON. Under the understand- 
ing each side was to allot an hour and 
a half to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BLOOM. But suppose a Member 
comes to the gentleman from New Jersey 
or to me for time in opposition. Have 
we got to tell him to clear it through 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SMITH]? 

Mr. EATON. If a Member came to me 
for time in opposition I would turn him 
over to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BLOOM. Then I will do the same 
thing. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. EATON. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Under the 
rules of the House it is my understanding 
that time in general debate is equally di- 
vided between the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority Mem- 
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ber, irrespective of what opposition ap- 
plicants for time may take on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the pro- 
visions of the rule it has been provided 
that the time is to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. The announcement 
which the gentieman from New Jersey 
has made is a private-arrangement that 
might be said to come under the rule 
which has been adopted. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In other words, 
the anouncement that has been made is 
not in conformity with the rule: of the 
House? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
consider that a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman from New Jersey has 
merely made an announcement of what 
he proposes to do with some of the time 
under the rule. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I was in the gallery 
when this colloquy started. I may say 
that I was alongside of the two gentle- 
men here, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. SmITH], and the Speaker when 
the arrangement, whatever it was, was 
made. There was not any agreement as 
to yielding any 3 hours to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin to be yielded by himself. 

Mr. EATON. That is right. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It was that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey would yield to 
Members suggested by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin an hour and a half. 

Mr. EATON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the state- 
ment made by the Chair. The time is 
equally divided between the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. The gentleman from New Jersey 
has made an announcement merely of 
what he proposes to do with an hour and 
a half of the time for which he is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. RAYBURN. And he will yield the 
time himself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under 
the control of the gentleman from New 
Jersey and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I am sure the gentle- 
man from New Jersey did not mean what 
his statement implied a few minutes ago 
that those of us on this floor who might 
hold some firm convictions on this bill 
belong to a third party on this floor? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
glad to have the gentleman from Minne- 
sota explain my position on that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am strongly in favor 
of the immediate and practical purpose 
of House Resolution 2616 which is to 
furnish aid to Greece and Turkey to 
survive as free and independent nations. 

In addition to this immediate and 
practical purpose, the bill implements 
the foreign policy of our Nation as set 
forth by President Truman in his his- 
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toric address to the Congress on March 
12, 1947. In implementing this foreign 
policy, the bill becomes one of the most 
fundamental and far-reaching enact- 
ments ever proposed in the history of 
our Congress. 

Mr. Truman did not create the na- 
tional foreign policy which he enunci- 
ated on March 12. It was forced upon 
him and upon the Congress and the 
Nation by the inescapable facts of his- 
tory. It is a product of those mysteri- 
ous and mighty spiritual energies of 
mankind upon which the world has been, 
is now and will continue to be carried 
irresistibly forward to its unpredictable 
destiny. We can no more escape the 
impact of these mighty forces flowing 
beneath the surface of human existence 
than we can escape the law of gravita- 
tion. 

President Truman condensed the es- 
sence of our new and far-reaching for- 
eigr policy into a few simple and preg- 
nant sentences. He said: 

One of the primary objectives of the foreign 
policy of the United States is the creation 
of conditions in which we and other nations 
will be able to work out a way of life free 
from coercion. 

At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too 
often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of 
the majority and is distinguished by free 
institutions, representative government, free 
elections, guaranties of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed elec- 
tions, and the suppression of personal free- 
dom. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 


The adoption by our Government and 
people of the principles upon which this 
proposed foreign policy is based involves 
great risks. The rejection of these prin- 
ciples involves greater risks. I am pro- 
foundly convinced that tre safety and 
security of our Nation and of the world, 
as well as the very existence of the United 
Nations, depends upon the acceptance by 
our Government and people of the prin- 
ciples underlying this foreign policy and 
our resolute defense and enforcement of 
those principles. 

I hold in my hand a letter I have just 
received from the Secretary of. State, a 
gentleman for whom we all have the 
profoundest respect and in whom we 
have the greatest confidence. I will read 
this letter to you. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 

My Dear Mr. EATON: I regret that I was 
not in Washington during the consideration 
by your committee of the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill. As the bill comes before the House of 
Representatives for consideration, I would 
like you to have an expression of my views 
on it. 

Prior to my departure for Moscow, I par- 
ticipated in the formulation of the program 
which the President later laid before Con- 
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gress, The President telegraphed to me in 
Paris the proposed text of his message of 
March 12, and I informed the Department 
that I fully concurred. The bill which was 
later introduced in both Houses of the Con- 
gress, together with the amendments agreed 
on in the Senate, has my full approval. 

My strong conviction that the immediate 
passage of this bill is a matter of the great- 
est urgency was made even more positive 
by the recent meeting in Moscow. 

I am in complete accord with the actions 
taken by Mr. Acheson on this subject in my 
absence. We were in constant touch with 
each other and all moves were fully coor- 
dinated. 

Your committee is deserving of the high- 
est praise for its thorough exploration of 
the question and for its able and compre- 
hensive report. I fully endorse the commit- 
tee's conclusion that the bill pending before 
the House would enable the United States, 
in this crisis, to support the United Nations 
by pursuing a positive policy in behalf of 
Greece and Turkey. I am convinced that 
it will be in our own interest and in the in- 
terest of world peace. 

I hope that the bill will be enacted as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


The currents of life which have car- 
ried mankind forward to this most fate- 
ful hour of its entire history are not diffi- 
cult to define. Man is the only member 
of the animal kingdom endowed by the 
Creator with the power of rational 
choice. In the exercise of this divine 
power, freedom of choice becomes an ab- 
solute necessity and it is the cxercise of 
this power of choice and the struggle to 
be free in its exercise that constitutes the 
essence of human progress from the 
dawn of time to the present complex and 
baffling world civilization in which we 
find ourselves today. 

Certain races seem to have been en- 
dowed with a genius for freedom. Other 
races less endowed with this genius have 
lagged behind in individual and social 
development. Today with the world in 
complete and continuous contact the 
minds of all races, including the most 
backward, are disturbed and inspired by 
an awakened sense of the value of free- 
dom and a determination in one way or 
another to achieve freedom for them- 
selves. 

This inherent passion for freedom is, 
without doubt, the fountainhead out of 
which has grown all fundamental indi- 
vidual and social emancipation. 

Within the last hundred years there 
has developed, principally in Europe, a 
devastating counter movement against 
the principle of freedom. Its prophet in 
the beginning was Karl Marx. His an- 
nounced objective was in accord with the 
ideals and principles of freedom. His 
motive however was hate, which is the 
most reactionary and destructive force 
in human nature. His method for 
achieving economic freedom for the 
masses of men, he called, the class con- 
flict, which was simply hate expressed 
in terms of destruction rather than con- 
struction. 

Out of this Marxian glorification of 
hate and violence grew a three-pronged 
ideology, each based upon some particu- 
lar form of class hatred, each destructive 
of every freedom for which man had 
fought for thousands of years, and each 
inspired by a mad dream of world con- 
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quest, either by force of arms or by 
traitorous penetration of self-governing 
societies, or by both. 

Fascism destroyed itself when it came 
in contact with organized freedom. 
Nazism was destroyed at a frightful cost, 
leaving a large section of the civilized 
world in social, political, and economic 
ruin. Communism, in its essence close 
kin to fascism and nazism, now bestrides 
the shattered world like a colossus. It 
seems to have forgotten nothing and 
learned nothing from the frightful 
tragedies that have darkened the first 
half of this alleged century of progress. 

No amount of wishful thinking or 
mockish sentimentality can disguise the 
grim facts of the communistic march 
toward world domination. 

During and since the war Russia has 
taken over the northern strip of Finland 
for the purpose of dominating the arctic, 
and the southern tip of Finland which 
gives her domination over the Baltic. 

She has absorbed the three inde- 
pendent Baltic states—Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania. 

She has taken a substantial slice of 
eastern Poland. 

She has acquired domination, more or 
less complete, over the internal govern- 
ment and economy of Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania. 

Her armed forces are devouring the 
substance of Austria. 

In the Orient, with or without the con- 
sent of her allies, she has acquired im- 
measurable influence in the communistic 
areas of China and neighboring regions. 

She has stripped Manchuria bare of its 
immensely valuable productive ma- 
chinery. 

She has acquired control of one of the 
great railroad arteries of that region. 

She has assumed dominance of Port 
Arthur and Darien. 

She has taken over the most productive 
half of Korea and held it incommunicado 
behind an iron curtain against the 
United States. 

She has been granted undisputed pos- 
session of the Kurile Islands and the 
Japanese half of Sakhalin. 

And today the Communists, either di- 
rectly or through their satellites—Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria—hover 
upon the borders of Greece and Turkey 
ready to take over and absorb these two 
essential gateways to the Orient. 

Much of this expansion of Russian 
power has taken place in complete dis- 
regard of the obligations which she has 
assumed in the organization. of the 
United Nations. 

If Russia were permitted to take 
Greece and Turkey, her next steps of 
course would be Iran and Afghanistan, 
India, and China, all of which countries 
border upon Russian territory. 

These are the deep spiritual forces 
and the external facts which make the 
foreign policy, enunciated by President 
Truman on March 12, absolutely inevita- 
ble if free self-governing nations and 
institutions are to survive here and else- 
where throughout the world. And these 
are the reasons why, in full knowledge of 
the risk involved, the United States must 
for our own protection and for the peace 
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of the world go to the help of Greece and 
Turkey at this time. 

I would recognize the validity of many 
of the secondary arguments advanced 
against this legislation by conscientious 
and patriotic Members of the House if 
the world situation, witl which we are 
confronted, were other than that which 
I have described. But these secondary 
considerations are of absolutely no avail 
in solving the supreme issue which con- 
fronts today not only our Government 
and people, but the entire world. That 
issue is simply this: Is the world civiliza- 
tion now in process of creation to be a 
civilization of freedom or of slavery? 
Does Americanism or communism hold 
the key to the future of mankind? 

There stands the challenge which we 
must meet. And we must meet it here 
and now. 

The moving finger writes; and, having writ, 
Moves on: nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line; 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
33 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. COURTNEY]. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know why I am designated to open 
debate upon our side of the House. Con- 
scious as I am of my own limitations, I 
had expected that the ranking minority 
Member and my distinguished colleagues 
who are my seniors on the committee 
would precede me. Unexpected, how- 
ever, as my position in the debate is, I 
shall do the best I can. I shall endeavor 
to yield to the Members to answer any 
question that I can with respect to this 
bill, but I do request that you withhold 
requests for me to yield until I have com- 
pleted the remarks I have prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, today America stands 
at the crossroads. This is the day, this 
is the hour for a momentous and far- 
reaching decision. The issue to be đe- 
termined is this: Are we to continue our 
old foreign policy of just muddling 
through, of shifting this way and that 
from day to day as in the past, with 
no long-range plan, until some crisis 
of unprecedented proportions descends 
upon us and finds us unprepared? I 
criticize our former peacetime foreign 
policy with no partisan feeling whatever. 
It was no more criminal to scuttle our 
Navy and reduce our armed forces to 
skeleton proportions under the Harding 
administration than it was under the 
Roosevelt administration to beat our 
breasts and wail to high heaven in sym- 
pathy with the Chinese and at the same 
time furnish Japan with oil and scrap 
with which to blast their cities and riddle 
their helpless bodies. 

To adhere to our former uncertain 
policy is one alternative. The other is: 
Are we to adopt a new, firm, permanent, 
and far-sighted policy that will com- 
mand respect throughout the world, give 
assurance to our friends, and give to 
every potential enemy reason to stop 
and think before seriously contemplat- 
ing an act of aggression against us? The 
importance of this decision may be meas- 
ured by the fact that had we had such 
a policy in the past, in my considered 
opinion, World War II would not have 
come upon us. The bones of our sons 
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that now lie buried on every continent 
and within the soil of every country, 
almost around the circling globe, would 
be walking upright with us in the flesh 
today, and their blood that stained the 
seven seas would never have been spilled. 
And upon this thought I shall amplify a 
little later. 

It has been loosely said, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are eternally pulling England’s 
chestnuts from the fire. This bill that 
we consider today is proposed for no 
such purpose. The objective it seeks to 
attain is protection for ourselves, and 
others who believe as we do, that we may 
continue our way of living. President 
Truman wisely said: 

At the present moment in world history, 
nearly every nation must choose the alter- 
nate ways of life, between representative 
government and government by minority, 
based upon terror and oppression. 


Yes; the forces of disintegration are 
on the march in all the countries which 
share our belief in the kind of world 
state we seek to establish. Greece and 
Turb ey stand as bulwarks against com- 
munism in its spread from east to west, 
and their fall would hasten its further 
spread from the east around the world 
in the other direction. Should they suc- 
cumb to communistic influence, we will 
see that doctrine spread like consuming 
fire from the Dardanelles to the China 
Sea, and then in the other direction 
throughout Europe. Soon America, 
aided with such feeble efforts as Eng- 
land may be able to command will stand 
alone against this despicable, evil, and 
degrading theory and form of govern- 
ment. So we are not pulling England’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

Incidentally it might be said, though 
such a consideration is relatively unim- 
portant as respects this proposed legis- 
lation, the first fruits that would fall 
to Russia as her influence engulfed 
Greece and Turkey would be the control 
of 27,000,000,000 barrels of oil under- 
ground in the Middle East. When we 
realize that the United States has an 
estimated 21,000,000,000 barrels only un- 
derground, and that oil, or the lack of 
it, wins or loses a war, we have some 
food for thought on that score. 

The unwarranted statement that we 
are always pulling England’s chestnuts 
out of the fire came into common use 
because we have fought by England’s 
side in two wars. We did not do this to 
help England primarily, but for the rea- 
son that, in both instances, we had no 
other alternative but to fight. In the 
first war the enemy engaged in a series 
of provocative acts against us that no 
self-respecting nation could endure; and 
the second time the common enemy 
thrust war upon us overnight. Such in- 
cidental help that England received, in 
both instances, was well deserved and 
well earned, for she has been our shield 
and our protection in the past. We have 
known throughout the years that she 
stood between us and any danger that 
might threaten from Europe; that the 
might of her navies underwrote the 
Monroe Doctrine and that our first line 
of defense was the far-flung battlements 
of the British Empire. But that sustain- 
ing protection is fading fast away. “I 
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have not,” said Mr. Churchill several 
years ago, “become the King’s first min- 
ister to preside over the liquidation of 
the British Empire.” But Mr. Churchill 
is out of power and that disintegration 
proceeds apace, 

Rudyard Kipling never dreamed that 
he spoke with true prophetic ken when 
he penned the lines: 

Far called our navies melt away; 

On dune and headiand sinks the fire; 

Lo! All the pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 


And so England told us recently, with 
apologies and in sorrow, that her internal 
affairs and her economic position were 
such that she could no longer continue 
her commitments to Greece and Turkey. 
that had enabled these countries, so far, 
to exist as free and independent states. 

Prior to our entrance into the last 
war, President Roosevelt said, or was 
quoted as saying, that our frontier was 
the Rhine. And I recall what a storm 
of criticism descended upon him. Now, 
however, after the experience o World 
War TI and with the ushering in of this 
atomic age, we know verily that our 
frontier is anywhere in the world where 
there exists a potential enemy, and the 
frontier is right at his front door. 

Mr. Chairman, since England’s an- 
nouncement that I referred to above, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has been 
in session for some 25 days. We have 
examined and have had the counsel and 
advice of high officials of the State, War 
and Navy Departments. Their signifi- 
cant testimony will be found in the record 
of the hearings. We had the benefit, too, 
of the advice of our respective ambassa- 
dors to Greece and Turkey; that was 
heard in executive session, not for the 
purpose of hiding anything from the 
members, but because from the nature 
of things, it would be improper for our 
representative, accredited to a foreign 
government, to frankly discuss the sit- 
uation of that country and have his 
views passed back to its citizens to con- 
front him on his return. Such a course 
would greatly embarrass him in his fu- 
ture relations with that government. We 
examined in all some 35 witnesses. We 
were much impressed by the testimony 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawrorD], whom, by the way, I consider 
to be one of the ablest men in the House. 
His testimony will be found in the rec- 
ord from pages 178 to 195. He spoke 
with respect to several matters and set 
out in detail an amendment that he is 
to propose. He, however, was so im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation 
prevailing, that he advocated, if I un- 
derstood correctly certain portions of 
his testimony, that this bill to strengthen 
the resistance to communism falls far 
short of the mark; that what we should 
do is to send our representatives—Secre- 
tary Marshall and General Eisenhower, 
I presume—to Moscow, have them seek 
out Mr. Stalin and, standing up to him 
brow to brow and belly to belly, tell him 
bluntly that he must forthwith cease 
and desist from his devilment, call his 
troops back within their proper boun- 
daries and proceed to disarm them, and 
that if he refused then to advise him to 
issue an alarm to his people so that non- 
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combatants might flee the cities and 
towns and take to the caves and the hills, 
as we immediately to fly over 
and blow the whole outfit to kingdom 
come. 

Well, that is one way to handle the 
situation, and a rather expeditious one 
though, on the whole, somewhat Dracon- 
ian. I doubt if the majority of you 
would want to go that far. But I do 
believe that all of you who read the 
record of the hearings carefully and the 
committee report will agree that this is 
must legislation. 

And now to the bill itself, and I must 
apologize for taking up so much time 
with preliminaries before getting directly 
to the point at issue, but I thought some 
background might be helpful. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$400,000,000 in loans, grants, and credits, 
to Greece and Turkey, to enable them to 
survive as free and independent nations. 
It is assumed. tentatively that some 
$275,000,000 of this will go to Greece and 
some $125,000,.000 to Turkey. These 
funds would be used to give military aid 
to the two countries, especially Greece, 
and to give such help to both countries 
as may be necessary to build up their re- 
sources and their industries to a point 
where they would be on a going basis so 
that further help from us would not be 
necessary. 

These countries are and have been 
subject to unusual pressures, as the com- 
mittee report records, which threaten the 
peaceful existence of these nations and 
their right to maintain their freedom 
and nationalintegrity. This pressure, to 
speak bluntly, is Russian and commu- , 
nistic, being applied to these countries, 
as it has to others in the past, steadily 
and with increasing force. 

I know of no better way to describe the 
conditions in these countries than by 
quoting the words of the Honorabl. Dean 
Acheson, the Under Secretary of State, 
who has, I think, the most alert, active. 
and brilliant mind that it has ever been 
my privilege to contact. With respect 
to Greece, he says this: 

Greece's difficulties are not new, but they 
have become acute as a result of special cir- 
cumstanees. Long before the war Greece 
had a hard time making ends meei, Her 
poverty of natural resources is so great that 
she has always needed more imports than 
she could pay for with exports. Only by 
hand-to-mouth contriving has she been able 
to maintain a precarious balance in her in- 
ternational economic position. In the past, 
much of her export trade went to central 
European markets, particularly to Germany. 
During the thirties she was forced into closer 
dependence on Germany through clearing 
agreements and other instruments of Nazi 
economic warfare. Then came the Italian 
invasion, the German invasion, 4 years of 
cruel enemy occupation and the scorching of 
her earth by the retreating enemy. Perhaps 
no other country in the world has suffered 
greater destruction of its physical resources 
than Greece. Furthermore, the authority of 
the Greek state is threatened by thousands 
of armed men who defy it. 


It is certain that these insurgent 
groups are assisted from outside Greece 
by supplies and training in neighboring 
countries, including Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania, the three of them be- 
ing backed up and supported by the So- 
viet Union. £ 
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The situation in Turkey differs sub- 
stantially, and I again quote Mr. Ache- 
son: 


The Turkish Army has been mobilized 
since the beginning of World War II and this 
has put a severe strain upon the national 
economy. During the war, Turkey received 
substantial assistance from Great Britain and 
the United States, which helped her to carry 
this load. 

Today the Turkish economy is no longer 
able to carry the full load required for its 
national defense and at the same time pro- 
ceed with that economic development which 
is necessary to keep the country in sound 
condition. With some help from the United 
States, and further assistance which Turkey 
may be able to negotiate with United Nations 
financial organs, Turkey should be in a po- 
sition to continue the development of her 
own resources and increase her productivity, 
while at the same time maintaining her na- 
tional defenses at a level necessary to protect 
her freedom and independence. 

Turkey is being subjected to severe ex- 
ternal pressure, which has forced her to 
maintain large armed forces for defense pur- 
poses. This pressure includes repeated de- 
mands for the separation of certain portions 
of eastern Turkey from the rest of the coun- 
try, and demands for bases which would 
virtually give Russia military control of the 
Dardanelles. The collapse and subjugation 
of Turkey would, in the opinion of our 
highest military experts, almost inevitably 
follow, and would involve the speedy collapse 
and subjugation of the entire Middle East. 

This would greatly compromise the strate- 
gic position of the United States and aggra- 
vate the danger to world peace. 


So, we see the necessity for this aid. 

I shall now direct my attention to the 
questions frequently heard with respect 
to this legislation. First, how are we to 
know that these funds will go for the 
purposes intended and not be dissipated 
on unnecessary items. I quote now from 
the committee report: 


It is understood that the American mis- 
sion in Greece would be in a position to carry 
a large part of the responsibility for this 
activity. The expenditure in Greece of any 
funds that may be made available to the 
Greek Government for the program would be 
subject to control by the American mission 
there. Purchases in the United States with 
the funds made available would be made 
through the procurement agencies of the 
United States Government, or, if made other- 
wise, would be subject to careful supervision 
and strict control. 

Members of the committee expressed the 
strongest concern that competent persons 
be sent to Greece to insure the development 
of controls at key points and to supervise 
their application. 

The committee has been given assurance 
that our Government will insist that sound 
policies will be adopted and effectively ad- 
ministered in such matters as fiscal methods, 
a modern tax structure, strict husbanding 
and control of the foreign exchange earnings 
of the Greek people, conservation of remain- 
ing gold resources, a restriction on unessen- 
tial imports, and the expansion of Greece’s 
exports. These are all essential to the estab- 
lishment of stability in Greece. 

The military programs in Greece and Tur- 
key will be administered through small 
groups of United States military and naval 
personnel sent to those countries for that 
purpose. They would screen requirements 
and advise in the best application and use 
of the materials and equipment made avail- 
able to Greece and Turkey. 


It was suggested by someone recently 
that funds advanced under this bill 
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might be dissipated through payments on 
loans to foreign governments. This is 
covered bya amendment to the bill, re- 
quiring that as a condition precedent to 
the receipt of assistance, the recipient 
government must agree “not to use any 
part of the proceeds of any loan, credit, 
or grant or other financial aid rendered 
pursuant to this act for the making of 
any payment on account of principal or 
interest on any loan made to such gov- 
ernment.” 

In the next place, the question has 
been raised in many quarters as to why 
this whole matter should not be turned 
over to the United Nations. Well, pri- 
marily we are proposing this loan at the 
suggestion of the United Nations or a 
component agency thereof. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations was asked by the Greek 
Government to send a mission to Greece 
to look into the prevailing situation. The 
mission of the organization of the United 
Nations made a preliminary report in 
September 1946. The report is dated 
November 9, 1946. Recommendation No. 
3 made by this associate organization of 
the United Nations is as follows: 

It is recommended that the Greek Govern- 
ment request the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations and the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom to aid it in securing 
funds for the continuation of essential food 
and other imports to cover the period after 
UNRRA's withdrawal until expanding ex- 
ports, international-development loans, and 
expanding production enable Greece to bal- 
ance its international accounts without spe- 
cial aid. 


And that is essentially what Greece has 
done. It has in the past asked Great 
Britain for this assistance. Great Brit- 
ain has now told her that she can no 
longer continue it. There is no point in 
appealing to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations in this 
emergency because that organization has 
no funds with which to operate, nor has 
the United Nations itself, or any agency 
or organization thereof. The Economic 
and Social Council acts merely in an ad- 
visory capacity and has no particular ex- 
ecutive powers. Greece is now asking 
the United States of America, which is 
the only source to which she can turn, as 
indicated by this organization's report 
as an emergency matter. 

Furthermore the authority of the 
United Nations is recognized and pre- 
served in the premises by an amendment 
that has been made to the bill now under 
consideration, which is as follows: 

The President is directed to withdraw any 
or all aid authorized herein under any of the 
following circumstances: 

> * . . * 

2. If the President is officially notified by 
the United Nations that the Security Council 
finds (with respect to which finding the 
United States waives the use of any veto) or 
that the General Assembly finds that action 
taken or assistance fur uished by the United 
Nations makes the continuation of such as- 
sistance unnecessary or undesirable. 


The United Nations was not created to 
supersede the ordinary relations between 
states. If the United Nations can help in 
any situation, it certainly should do so, 
but no nation in the United Nations is 
precluded from asking the assistance of 
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any other friendly state when an eco- 
nomic or other internal matter arises 
which causes difficulty in the state. 

And I quote from the testimony of 
Mr. Acheson again, at page 34 of the 
hearing: 

For instance, some time ago the Export- 
Import Bank set aside $500,000,000 to be 
loaned to China when conditions in China 
would make such éxpenditure of that money 
useful in the reconstruction of China. It 
did not, so far as I know, occur to anybody 
that that was showing any disrespect for 
or disinclination to support in every way the 
United Nations. 

This Congress has appropriated very large 
sums of money to assist the new Philippine 
Republic. That was not considered in dero- 
gation of the United Nations. 

The United States Government has done 
a great deal to assist the new Italian Re- 
public, First and last, almost $1,000,000,000 
worth of goods have been made available to 
that new struggling republic, 

All of these acts, I had supposed, were in 
support of the principles of the United Na- 
tions. Now, it is against that background, I 
think, that we ought to consider this request 
of the Greek Government and the various 
requests which the Turkish Government has 
made for economic assistance from the 
United States. 

If there is anything in the charter which 
precludes us from doing what we have been 
doing with other countries since the charter 
was created without criticism from anybody, 
then we should stop and ponder those con- 
siderations very carefully. 

But if there are not, we should not lose 
critical and valuable time in going forward 
in order to go through what would eventually 
be procedures which would lead right back 
to the requests which we are now making of 
the Congress. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and five Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from Tennessee may 
proceed. 

Mr. COURTNEY. Mr. Chairman, 
furthermore, were we to refer this mat- 
ter to the United Nations, we would run 
smack into a Russian veto. Russia has 
already used the veto 10 times and has 
refused to join various United Nations 
subordinate organizations—the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, the World 
Bank and Monetary Fund, UNESCO, 
and others. And so we could certainly 
expect Russian resistance to this pro- 
posal were it taken up within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. That the 
United Nations is not yet able to handle 
so urgent a situation as is presented does 
not mean that the United Nations has 
failed or is going to fail. Two hundred 
years elapsed between the first attempt 
to federalize the American Colonies 
and the triumph of the Union in 1865. 
With the progress made so far, I predict 
that within 12 months the United Na- 
tions will be perfected and will be func- 
tioning as intended if Russia will come 
around and begin at least « semblance 
of cooperation. The passage of this 
bill will serve perhaps to bring Russia 
to her senses and to point her in the 
right direction. General Marshall said 
that the mere proposal to make this loan 
to Greece and Turkey had a profound 
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and favorable effect upon the stolid 
Russian attitude. It was this proposal, 
in my opinion, that brought Stalin 
around when, after blocking all efforts 
for solutions of problems at the recent 
peace conference at Moscow, he said 
after the adjournment of the session 
that having proceeded so far with the 
discussions already, we will probably be 
able to get together at the next meet- 
ing, or words to that effect. 

And this brings me down to the third 
and last. objection frequently made to 
the bill: It may bring us into war. The 
Under Secretary of State was asked this 
direct question by the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MaNnsFIELD]—see page 19 
of the hearings: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Secretary, you have 
given this a good deal of thought and con- 
sideration. In your opinion, what are the 


possibilities of this policy leading to war? 

ACHESON., I should say that—I 
Was going to say there was no possibility of 
it leading to war. 

I do not see how it possibly can lead to 
war. It seems to me that by strengthening 
the forces of democracy and individual free- 
dom and strengthening the economies of 
those two countries, you do a great deal to 
eliminate the sort of situation which would 
produce friction between the great powers. 


Russia does not want war now, but 
she will want it eventually if necessary 
for her ends and purposes when she 
thinks she has set the stage properly for 
it. Russia may be stupid, but not stupid 
enough to bring on war now. When we 
compare the British-American sphere 
with the Russian sphere, we find that at 
the present time the former controls 67 
percent of the world’s crop land, 84 per- 
cent of its coal, 85 percent of its indus- 
trial production, 85 percent of its steel, 
85 percent of its railroad mileage, 89 per- 
cent of its electric power, 90 percent of 
its petroleum, and 97 percent of its ship- 
ping. 

Russia’s plan is not for war at the 

present time. 
- The Russian plan is one of infiltration, 
of troublemaking, of encouragement of civil 
war in outside areas. Her vlan is to lay the 
groundwork for local Communist groups to 
take over, whittling away at the areas out- 
side the Russian sphere, getting things set 
so that if and when a war does come her 
fifth column can make trouble for the other 
side. (See United States News, issue of May 
2, 1947.) 


And Russia has an active fifth column 
in every country in the world—stronger 
than any that Hitler had that enabled 
him to conquer country after country 
with such ease—and developments indi- 
cate that Russia has in this country to- 
day a fifth column far stronger and more 
effective than Franco, who coined the 
expression, had in Madrid as his other 
four columns marched upon it. Russia 
continues her dilatory tactics upon the 
amazing theory that the Government of 
the United States is about to go to pieces. 
Pravda, the official newspaper of the 
Communist Party, has recently been pur- 
suing the line which likens our “bour- 
geois system” to a pyramid “the foun- 
dations of which are riddled with poverty 
and deprivation, while its summit is 
decorated with diamonds and gold.” 
“Such a system must necessarily col- 
lapse,” the Communist organ reasons, 
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and “involve the United States in a colos- 
sal economic crisis.” And so Russia 
continues to delay the peace settlement, 
waiting for this chaos that she foresees 
to descend upon us so that we will be 
helpless to resist her demands. The 
quickest and easiest way to dissipate this 
illusion on the part of Russia and show 
her how false and ridiculous it is will be 
to pass this bill by an overwhelming 
majority, the object of which is to en- 
able Greece and Turkey to strengthen 
their resistance to communism and to 
bring to an end the Machiavellian 
machinations of the Kremlin with re- 
gard to these two countries. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, to amplify a 
statement I made in the beginning of my 
remarks: We stand today where we stood 
in the early thirties when Japan first 
turned on helpless China with all the 
power of her first blitz attack. Had we 
followed the advice of the then Secretary 
of State Stimson, taken a firm attitude 
and said, “Thou shalt not, if an embargo 
on our exports to you, and financial aid 
and material help to China, short, of 
course, of intervention, can prevent you,” 
then the course of tyranny and oppres- 
sion that from that beginning spread 
over the world as a seething, hissing fire, 
would have been quenched in its in- 
cipiency. 

Had we said the same thing to Italy 
when Mussolini sent his mechanized 
forces against helpless Ethiopia, even 
then we could have stopped it. 

Had we said as much to Hitler as he 
poised his troops toward Poland, he 
would have blanched and quit, and death 
would never have stalked through the 
homes of every city, town, and village in 
America. 

Shakespeare had his Brutus say in 
Julius Caesar: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 

tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 

On such a full sea are we now afloat 

And we must take the current when it serves 
Or lose our ventures. 


And so, Mr. Chairman, it is with na- 
tions. God led this Nation to its present 
place of power, the strongest nation on 
the face of the earth.. He did it, I think, 
with the divine belief and the divine ex- 
pectation that we would accept and dis- 
charge the responsibilities that go with 
that power. We cannot escape, we must 
not escape our rendezvous with destiny. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to my esteemed friend and fel- 
low member on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not easy for me to come into 
the well of this House as a member of 
this great Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and to oppose the majority mem- 
bers of it. I have discussed this matter 
with my own chairman and I am sure 
he feels that I have a sincere conviction 
of my position, and I know that he 
would defend my right to assert that po- 
sition this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no man in 
my desire to stamp out communism. As 
a member of the American Legion in the 
State of Wisconsin for more than 20 
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years, I traveled about the State calling 
attention to the menace of that foreign 
ideology. As department commander of 
that organization, I spent many hours 
trying to bring to the attention of my 
people just what communism would do 
to this country. Mrs. Smith, as presi- 
dent of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
did the same thing on a national level. 
So, I am unalterably opposed to com- 
munism and want to stamp it out. 

Hardly without exception Members 
have come into the well of this House 
today and called attention to the serious - 
ness oï the present situation as reflected 
in this legislation. Indeed it is serious. 
I believe a terrible mistake has been 
made by the Rules Committee in limiting 
this debate to 9 hours, Here we are 
considering the greatest problem that 
has faced this country since it was or- 
ganized and we are to debate it in 9 hours, 
and those who oppose it have 3 hours in 
which to state their position. 

I want to serve notice on those Mem- 
bers who have come to me this afvernoon 
asking for time. I want to tell them that 
the time has been oversubscribed by 100 
percent, that there is not going to be time 
for you. I have asked for 10 minutes 
myself and at that reduced my time by 
two-thirds, if you please, to give those 
who want to speak an opportunity to do 
so. And yet we are asked to come into 
this House and debate this matter fully! 
How fully? How fully? You answer 
that question. 

I am somewhat interested in the phi- 
losophy apparently of some who come 
into the well of the House and say: “Well, 
we do not have much of a stomach for 
this thing but I guess we have got to go 
along.” What kind of reasoning is that? 
Have we got to go along with a man who 
is wrong just because we like him per- 
sonally? I say that Harry Truman is 
wrong, and history will so record it. 
One of the primary issues in this debate, 
it seems to me, is the one wherein we are 
asked to follow this leadership, a leader- 
ship which led us into a war but which 
after we have fought it with dollars be- 
yond comprehension and with the lives 
and blood of our children, now asks us to 
approach the threshold of the next one, 
whieh will be an atomic war, mark you 
we 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am sorry, 
I cannot yield to my distinguished friend 
from Michigan. My time is almost gone 
now. 

Someone has said that we have got to 
save face, that in the Orient face saving 
means everything. I say to you we can 
well lose face instead of our necks. That 
is exactly what it is going to be. I do 
not propose to go along with any face- 
saving policy. This is no time to save 
face; it is time to save the Nation. 

Let us proceed now to consider this 
“stop communism” proposition. Stop 
communism with $400,000,000 and 40 to 
50 men from the Army or Navy? Are we 
serious about that kind of proposal? 
Obviously it is so fallacious I am amazed 
that the argument is even made at all. 
I suggest if we are going to stop commu- 
nism, let us stop it right here in this 
country. All of you gentlemen received 
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yesterday or the day before a report of 
J. Edgar Hoover made before the Un- 
American Activities Committee. Read 
that report. He tells you the extent of 
communism in this country. We will 
under this bill send $400,000,000 to 
Greece and Turkey to stop communism 
there. What is the President asking for 
to stop communism in this country? He 
said, “Give me $50,000,000 and we will 
clean them out of all the Government 
departments.” Fifty million dollars in 
this country and $400,000,000 over there. 
Does that make sense? Of course it does 
not. 

I wonder if the President is sincere 
about stopping communism. A few 
weeks after he had appeared before this 
body former Governor Earle, of Penn- 
sylvania, wrote to him and called atten- 
tion to the danger of communism from 
within. And what was the President’s 
amazing response? He said, “Mr. Earle, 
do not worry about that. Communism 
in this country is a bugaboo.” Well, if 
it is a bugaboo in this country and if our 
national security is not involved, why 
should we worry about it in Turkey and 
Greece? 

Oh, it is not communism, This is a 
military proposal, as so Many have said 
on the floor of the House. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Courtney] put his finger on it. It is oil; 
it is the Dardanelles, and all we are doing 
is shoring up, if you please, a broken- 
down British economy which cannot af- 
ford to have the sword of Damocles 
hanging over the British in the eastern 
Mediterranean, I admire the British; 
I have no quarrel with them; and I do 
not blame them for getting all the as- 
sistance they can from us. But we ought 
to be prudent in this matter. We ought 
to consider this bill very thoroughly. 
Certainly we should not approach it by 
saying that it is a fight against com- 
munism. It is not a fight against com- 
munism, as I have indicated. It is a 
military proposal, 

When Mr. Patterson appeared, I asked 
him this question: “Mr. Secretary, as- 
suming that you got what you asked for 
in this bill, then you found out in 6 
months or a year that it did not work 
to our advantage, that we did not stop 
communism?” What was his answer? 
He said, “Frankly, I do not know.” He 
said, “I know that is not the kind of 
answer you want but,” he says; “I can- 
not tell you.” 

Mr. Chairman, there is the crux of the 
whole situation. We are asked to sup- 
port a proposition and we do not know 
where we are going or where it is leading 
us. There is no indicator on the high- 
way. I challenge anybody in the course 
of this debate to show me in writing or in 
print the State Department’s policy on 
this matter. 

Whatis the plan? The plan is a mili- 
tary one. I believe we ought to tell the 
American people that is what it is. We 
ought to go before the American people 
and say, “We have a national interest in 
those oil fields in the Middle East and 
we will have to take military action if 
necessary.” 

Why not be forthright in this matter? 
But no, it is the old, old technique; little 
by little, inch by inch, and then finally 
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we find ourselves in the position that we 
are in today and we cannot back out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman was 
pleading for more hours of general de- 
bate. I am sure the empty seats in this 
House do not lend color to that state- 
ment, since only a handful here repre- 
sent 435 Members. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I might 
say to my distinguished colleague that 
he knows how these debates are handled. 
It is just a matter of routine, is it not? 
But, those who are here are ready and 
willing to talk. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Ninety-five Members are pres- 
ent, not a quorum. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 50] 

Abernethy Fogarty Meade, Md. 
Allen, Ul. Puller Miller, Nebr. 
Anderson, Gallagher Mitchell 

Calif. Gifford Morrison 
Andrews, N. Y. Gillie Nixon 
Barden Granger Nodar 
Battle Gregory O'Toole 
Bland Gwynne, Iowa Pace 
Bonner Halleck Pfeifer 
Boykin Harris Philbin 
Bradley, Mich. Hartley Poage 
Buckley Heffernan Powell 
Bulwinkle Hinshaw Rabin 
Burleson Hope Rivers 
Byrne, N. Y. Howell Sarbacher 
Celer Judd Scoblick 
Chapman Kearns Scott, Hardie 
Chelf Kee Shafer 
Clark Keefe Short 
Clements Kefauver Sikes 
Cole, Kans. Kelley Smith, Maine 
Cooley Kennedy Smith, Va. 
Cotton Kilburn Stockman 
Coudert King Sundstrom 
Curtis Lane Taylor 
D'Alesandro Latham Thomas, N. J 
Davis, Tenn. Lea Thomason 
Dawson, Il. Lesinski Towe 
Doughton Lucas Trimble 
Ellsworth Lusk Van Zandt 
Elsaesser McDowell Vinson 
Elston McGregor Weich 
Fellows Madden West 
Fisher Mansfield, Tex. Wilson, Tex. 
Flannagan Meade, Ky. Worley 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, ‘reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 2616, and finding 
itself without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called when 327 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

The AN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconson, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Just before the gen- 
tleman was rudely interrupted by a 
quorum call, he stated there were Mem- 
bers on this floor who were going to vote 
for this bill just to go along. That re- 
minded me immediately of my experience 
in Germany a year ago last summer. 
When I asked the German people, from 
Hamburg to the Rhine, in their language 
why they followed Hitler so blindly, their 
answer was “Because they had to go 
along,” and they did to their destruction. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for that very excellent 
contribution. That is exactly what is 
going to happen here. 

I want to say to my Republican breth- 
ren, you pass this bill and next year, 1948, 
you will have the indispensable man on 
your hands and the swapping of horses 
in the middle of the stream just as sure 
as you are a foot high. That is where 
we are headed and we ought to realize it. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, remem-. 
ber, this is just another blank check; no 
program—just give us the money. 

I hope that when an amendment to cut 
this amount is offered the committee will 
very seriously consider it. Also other 
amendments that will-be presented when 
the bill is read. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
legislation because I believe it is, first 
of all, a military venture, secondly, that 
it is not designed to stop communism, 
and, thirdly, that it is in effect a declara- 
tion of war against Russia. When, as, 
and if we go to war again, we will emerge 
from it, if we are victors, the greatest 
imperialist Nation in the world. That 
will be a burden to the American people 
and will ultimately lead to the extinction 
of the North American Republic. What 
a heritage to anticipate for those who 
follow us. Members of this House have 
a great and lasting responsibility. We 
should vote our firm convictions and not 
be swayed by pressure to go along with 
the present administration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys]. 

DOES NOT BYPASS UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
presents momentous questions for us to 
decide, but there are certain questions 
that, in my judgment, are not involved. 
Mr. Chairman, there has been consid- 
erable discussion as to whether this pro- 
posal bypasses the United Nations. I 
want to point out that the little country 
of Greece months and months ago ap- 
pealed to the United Nations for help 
in their perilous condition, caused by 
guerrillas coming across their northern 
border, and has gotten no action yet 
from the United Nations investigating 
committee, which is tied up by Soviet 
obstruction and delay. It looks to me 
as if the United Nations is bypassing 
Greece rather than the United States 
bypassing the United Nations. Senator 
Austin has reported our proposed action 
to the United Nations. The Vandenberg 
amendment in this bill gives the Secu- 
rity Council of the United Nations the 
right to stop our assistance by majority 
vote, and we waive our veto. The 
United Nations FAO Committee has rec- 
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ommended to the United Nations, in its 
report on Greece, that Greece apply to 
the United States for assistance. The 
United Nations has no funds and no ma- 
chinery for rendering such assistance. 
In view of all this, I feel that the claim 
that this bill bypasses the United Na- 
tions is simply an attempt to bypass our 
responsibility on this bill. 


NOT A RELIEF BILL 


There has been a lot of talk that this 
bill is a relief bill. I want to point out 
that the word “relief” is not used in this 
bill. It is an assistance or aid bill; to 
authorize the President to furnish assist- 
ance up to $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey upon their request when it is in 
our interest. The assistance is to con- 
sist of economic and military loans, 
grants, supplies, and advice. This is not 
merely a loan bill. This is an assistance 
bill. 

PURPOSE OF THIS BILL 

The purpose is to start stopping So- 
viet aggression, and it is about time that 
we started to do this. One nation after 
another has been taken over by the So- 
viet, and by the administration policy 
of appeasement we have ignored or con- 
doned and thus encouraged this expan- 
sion and aggression. The time has come 
when we can no longer condone or ap- 
pease or look the other way, as Mem- 
bers today have suggested, as this ag- 
gression goes on. 

Now, this is the way the bill will work. 
Greece and Turkey are on the spot. 
This bill may help them enough to re- 
lieve the pressure on them. Our help 
should then be sufficient to make those 
countries good economic risks for the 
World Bank for further aid, if they are 
considered good military risks. Now, no 
life insurance company would grant a 
policy on the life of a man who had 
been threatened by gangsters, even 
though the threats were utterly lawless 

and the man utterly innocent. On the 
other hand, if the gangsters agreed to 
lay off, or if the man were assured po- 
lice protection, he then would become a 
good risk for a life-insurance policy. 
No world bank is going to loan Greece 
and Turkey money at present. If Greece 
and Turkey were assured police protec- 
tion by the United Nations or by the 
United States and other member na- 
tions, acting under article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, in case of 
armed attack, until the United Nations 
was ready to aid, Greece and Turkey 
might then become bankable risks, and 
this is a first step in that direction. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? x 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. The gentleman 
stated a moment ago that Greece had 
months and months ago applied for re- 
fief to the United Nations. 

Mr. VORYS. Not for relief. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Or for assistance 
and aid. What was the position of the 
United States delegates to the United 
Nations on that request? 

Mr. VORYS. The United States par- 
ticipates and has membership on the 
Commission, which is still investigating. 
We are investigating what everybody 
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knows is going on-across the northern 
Greek border. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. What was the 
position of the United States delegates? 

Mr. VORYS. The United States dele- 
gates supported it. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I mean the 
United States delegates to the United 
Nations, what was their position on this 
particular request? 

Mr. VORYS. They supported the re- 
quest and are participating in the action 
which is now going on. 

Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. When 
I was home recently a minister of the 
gospel accosted me and asked me some 
pertinent questions, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman one or two at this time. 
He asked me how strong is the present 
Greek Government, and in the event that 
this loan goes through, will the Greek 
people be represented in the disposition 
and administration of this loan? 

Mr. VORYS. The answer is, It would 
strengthen the Greek Government. It is 
a very weak government. It is using 
police measures to attempt to preserve 
order, in a country that has been devas- 
tated and torn asunder by war, and that 
is threatened by guerrillas supported 
from outside. The only reason we are 
offering aid and assistance is that the 
government is weak. If we provide this 
assistance, we are going to bolster up 
that government and we are going toin- 
sure that it is a democratic government. 
I do not think we should dictate the type 
of government they should have in 
Greece any more than we should do so in 
any other country, or than we would 
permit any dictation here. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Can 
the gentleman enlighten the Members 
of the Committee as to what success the 
Allied Commission of the United Nations 
is having in investigating the Commu- 
nist activities in the Balkan and central 
European area? Have they made any 
report up to this moment? 

Mr. VORYS. No; they have not made 
a report. The report is stymied by the 
Polish and Soviet members of the Com- 
mission appointed by the United Nations. 
The interpreter joined the guerrillas. 
That was another action embarrassing 
to the Commission. We know from this 
about how effective United Nations ac- 
tion can be at this time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. May I add that the 
Commission was supposed to report on 
the ist of April, and it has not done so 
yet on account of the opposition by the 
two governments the gentleman named. 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; the United Nations 
Commission was supposed to act by the 
ist of April but it is still tied up and 
stymied by the same forces that would 
tie up and stymie and delay any attempt 
to refer this matter again to the United 
Nations. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, If the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man seemed concerned about the ques- 
tion of free elections in Greece. May I 
ask his opinion of that? 

Mr. VORYS. The last election was a 
free election according to about 600 ob- 
servers, among them many Americans. 
When Greece gets ready to have another 
election, I hope she will again have a 
free election. One of the purposes of 
this aid is to maintain Greece's integ- 
rity so that she can have free elections 
and choose the kind of government she 
wants. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Is it not 
true that the Commission investigating 
the border disturbances on the northern 
Psat of won was turned back at 

e border of Yugoslavia and no - 
mitted to enter? vee 

Mr. VORYS. Not only Yugoslavia but 
Bulgaria. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. What testimony did 
you have before the committee to that 
effect? 

Mr. VORYS. We had the testimony 
of both ambassadors and we had the 
testimony of the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Clayton. If the gentleman 
will familiarize himself with the hear- 
ings, I will point out further testimony, 
We also have the long questionnaire pre- 
pared in the other body, answered by the 
Under Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson. 
NOT THE MONROE DOCTRINE NOR LEND-LEASE 

This is not an extension or a violation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Remember,we 
are invited to do this by both Greece and 
Turkey. We have furnished similar as- 
sistance in South America, in China, in 
the Philippines. European nations have 
furnished military equipment and advice 
in South America, on request, and we 
have not claimed this violated the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

This is not like lend-lease, in that 
neither of these nations are now at war. 

THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY 


This is an extension of our open-door 
policy. When China was about to be di- 
vided by the great powers, we stepped 
in and said that we wanted, not a slice 
for ourselves, but an open door for all, 
and demanded territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity for China. That policy 
was announced under a Republican ad- 
ministration, by Secretary of State John 
Hay. It was written into a nine-power 
treaty here in Washington in 1922 under 
@ Republican administration when 
Charles Evans Hughes was Secretary of 
State. 

Our Government offered at Potsdam 
to help guarantee to Russia an open door 
through the Dardanelles in peace and 
war. Russia, however, wants the key to 
the door herself. We want no special 
position. All we are asking is an open 
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door through the Middle East for Russia, 
Greece, Turkey, and all of us. 

We are not pulling any British chest- 
nuts out of the fire there because the 
British chestnuts in the Middle East are 
in the fire and gone whether we do any- 
thing or not. The question is, whether 
we help those Middle East nations main- 
tain an open door, or whether Russia 
closes the door. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

THE NEW POLICY 


Mr. YVORYS. What makes this bill 
unique, a new policy for us, is that Rus- 
sia seems to be offended at our friendly 
response to a request for help from her 
neighbors. Stalin knows Greece and 
Turkey are not going to attack Russia. 
He knows Russia is pledged not to attack 
them. The new part of the policy is that 
we may respond to requests for economic 
assistance and legitimate military advice 
on defense, whether Russia likes it or 
not. 

INCREASES CHANCES FOR PEACE 


Will Russia fight over this? I think 
not. The experts say Russia will not 
fight now because she is not ready. 
These same experts said Russia would 
not last 90 days against the Germans. 
If Russia fights, the assistance possible 
under this bill would not enable Greece 
or Turkey to stand for long unassisted 
against an all-out Soviet attack. That 
simple fact plainly shows the funda- 
mentally unmilitary character of this 
particular bill. On the other hand, if 
any nation, anywhere, launched an 
aggressive, unprovoked attack on a 
neighbor now, I think this Congress 
would back a United Nations request for 
police action, and would join with other 
nations for collective defense under 
article 51 of the Charter, if the Security 
Council were paralyzed by a veto, and I 
think our counterblow as a part of such 
collective self-defense would not neces- 
sarily be made at the place where the 
attack was taking place but might be by 
air elsewhere. This bill does not com- 
mit us on that question. The passage of 
this bill shows, however, that we will not 
refuse justified and necessary unilateral 
action, even though expensive and un- 
pleasant, merely because of the threat of 
unjustified and unnecessary unilateral 
action, however unpleasant and expen- 
sive, by the Soviets. This bill shows we 
are not pulling out of Europe, but intend 
to stay and help work things out. 

If we fail to do anything to assist 
Greece and Turkey now, there is no rea- 
sonable chance of their resisting the 
pressures now being exerted against 
them. If they go down and become satel- 
lites and the satellite frontier moves for- 
ward, we may expect political disorder 
and economic disruption in the Near and 
Middle East from the same causes, and 
with similar results. After the domina- 
tion of the Dardanelles and the Suez 
Canal by the Soviets, there is no effec- 
tive strategic, economic, or ideological 
line of resistance short of the Atlantic, 
and we know that this ocean is now no 
barrier to subversive infiltration activi- 
ties which are now going on in the capi- 
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tals of the Western Hemisphere. Such 
activities are going on right here in 
Washington. If we do nothing now, when 
our right has been challenged even to 
help and advise these two nations, our 
decision will announce to the world that 
we are withdrawing to the Western 
Hemisphere, and no amount of talking, 
or making proposals in the Security 
Council will convince the aggressors or 
their would-be victims otherwise. I 
know, from personal talks with statesmen 
and common people in Greece, Turkey, 
and from the other nations in Europe 
and the Near East who had representa- 
tives at the Interparliamentary Union 
meeting in Cairo, what a lift this Greek- 
Turkish proposal has given them. If we 
do nothing now, we might as well with- 
draw to our own borders, double our 
military budget, adopt universal military 
training, and get ready for the bitter 
end of World War II in a few years. 
If fighting should break out now, at 
least Russia will not be as ready as she 
will be in a few years with a continent 
to use as a base. After seeing the war- 
devastated countries, I believe in fighting 
our wars away from home. I think this 
bill is a step toward peace, by stopping 
Russia from achieving the fruits of war 
by unprovoked, unjustified, yet unre- 
sisted aggression. On the issue of 
whether this brings us nearer to war or 
not, I prefer to rely on the judgment 
of General Marshall rather than that of 
General Bender. I think the bill will 
bring Russia to her senses. If it does 
not, and war with Russia is inevitable, 
and she starts now, we will be better 
able to defend ourselves now than later. 
CONDITION IN GREECE AND TURKEY 


I was in Greece and Turkey a little 
over 3 weeks ago. I realize that I did not 
become an expert in the few days that I 
was there. I learned enough, however, 
from what I saw, and from my talks with 
Greek and Turkish officials, with our 
American representatives, with news- 
paper correspondents, and others to con- 
firm the information given by our Am- 
bassadors and others in the hearings and 
to refute certain reckless generalities 
that have been made in this debate. 

Turkey is not a corrupt and venal dic- 
tatorship. Its government is not per- 
fect by any means. They are struggling 
to become a western democracy. They 
have adopted our clothes, our alphabet, 
our Sunday, and an enlightened code of 
laws. They have an opposition party 
which attacks the party in power for its 
extravagance, corruption, and ineffi- 
ciency. This proves, at least, the degree 
of free speech permitted in Turkey. One 
of our delegates said that these criticisms 
sound just like home. I never could se- 
cure a reliable figure on the number of 
men they had under arms. The figure in 
the hearings is 600,000, but I believe it is 
much larger. The reason for secrecy is 
obvious, considering the threat that 
hangs over them. This threat is very 
real. They know of the Soviet troops 
massed above their border. Soviet dip- 
lomatic pressure continues. Five times a 
day the Soviet radio beams Turkish-lan- 
guage broadcasts across the northern 
border, filled with threats and abuse. 
You see soldiers everywhere. The Gov- 
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amount their present state of prepared- 
ness is costing, although it adds up to 
at least 50 percent of their budget. 
Again, the reason for secrecy is obvious. 
It is simply untrue to say that the Turks 
will sell out to either side in a struggle 
where Soviet Russia is involved. I have 
been assured, by Turks and by Americans 
in Turkey, that the Turks will fight to 
the last man against any Russian in- 
vasion, whether we help or not. The 
lend-lease equipment we have already 
given them is of value in their defense. 
The assistance planned in this bill, only 
a part of which is for arms and ammuni- 
tion, will enable them to defend them- 
selves more effectively and will relieve the 
dreadful strain of their present burden. 
The encouragement to them and the de- 
terrent to their enemies which is implied 
in this assistance is of even greater im- 
portance. 

Greece is not a royalist dictatorship. 
Greece has a very weak Government, 
with a new King, uncertain of his posi- 
tion, with a coalition of anti-Communist 
parties attempting to carry on and pre- 
serve order in a poor country that suf- 
fered more than any other in the war. 
I have had Greek republicans, who op- 
posed the monarchy, tell me that they 
would prefer to see any new election 
postponed until the country can get on 
its feet and feel safe from outside ag- 
gression, for only then, they say, can a 
free choice be made between a monarchy 
and a republic in Greece. At present, the 
only choice is between the constitutional 
monarchy, which was voted in by a fair 
election last fall, and communism. The 
connection between the Communists in 
Greece and Moscow is so clear that it is 
taken for granted in Athens. I saw left- 
ist papers on the streets, with pictures of 
Stalin and cartoons against the United 
States. Their contents shows that they 
are part of the world-wide Communist 
movement headed from Moscow. A day 
in Athens confirms what our Ambassa- 
dors and high officials have told us. 


ENDING WORLD WAR II—PAST MISTAKES 


I am one of those who opposed every 
step our Government took in 1939-41 
toward war in the name of keeping out 
of war. I urged, not isolation but 
friendly neutrality, an American peace 
offensive, with the hope that we might 
stop the war before we got into it. We 
did not follow that course. It is useless 
now to debate what might have hap- 
pened if we had done so. After Pearl 
Harbor I voted for the laws that spent 
three hundred and forty-one billions and 
brought wounds and death to a million 
Americans in order to win the war. 
Now, over 5 years after the struggle 
began, I am forced to this grim realiza- 
tion: If we fought the war for the ideals 
and purposes we said we were fighting 
for, either the war is not over or we 
lost it. I prefer to believe it is not over. 
We have no peace treaties with our main 
enemies. We have no feeling of secu- 
rity; the totalitarian threat against our 
way of life is still critical. Soviet ex- 
pansion, by infiltration and aggression, 
has taken more territory and subjugated 
more people in the last 2 years, we are 
told, than either Germany or Japan con- 
quered in the 4 years before that. 
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It will not do much good to debate now 
the New Deal policy of appeasement that 
is partly responsible for this. It was not 
a bipartisan policy. Republicans gen- 
erally opposed it. We were for a policy 
of firmness with Russia. Now that our 
policy of firmness is at last being fol- 
lowed, we Republicans should back it up. 

By this new policy we seek a happy 
ending of World War II without further 
fighting. 

The administration made 4 lot of mis- 
takes in launching this program. Re- 
publicans should have been consulted 
earlier.. Paul Porter, the most thor- 
oughly repudiated public official in 
America, should not have headed the 
mission to Greece. The United Nations 
should have been informed earlier. We 
should never have been told that March 
31 was the deadline. 

So what? All of this is spilled milk— 
very sour spilled milk—but there is no 
use crying over it. If this bill is voted 
down it will be taken the world over, 
not as a vote of protest against the ad- 
ministration’s past mistakes, but as a 
vote against the new policy of firmness 
backed with action instead of words. It 
will look like a vote of confidence in 
Stalin, a vote of lack of confidence in 
ourselves and our way of life. This bill 
does not give the Governments of Greece 
or Turkey a vote of confidence. It is 
their own lack of confidence that 
prompts their requests. 

CONFIDENCE IN DEMOCRACY 


We are not going to take over those 
Governments. We are going to furnish 
a lot of advice, pressing advice, but they 
will run themselves. In the end, suppose 
after we have furnished all this help, 
they vote into power, by fair elections, 
a Communist regime controlled from 
Moscow. Why, then we are through. 
Democracy, as we know it, is through. 
We are told that just will not happen, 
that no country in the world outside 
Russia ever adopted communism by ma- 
jority vote. Remember, the Communist 
system involves a single minority party 
taking over the government by revolu- 
tionary means. But if, with the provi- 
sions for publicity in this bill, with the 
urge for feedom we know is aflame in 
those nations, the Communists can win 
in a fair election, we, of course, are 
through. 

It is our faith that people who have 
a chance to be free will stay free. We 
need a little more faith and confidence 
in ourselves, our system. We need to 
believe in it. We need a little more of 
the missionary zeal the Communists 
have. This is our chance. I have such 
faith in the dynamic power of democ- 
racy that I believe we will save money 
on our military budget eventually by a 
judicious and well-ordered plan of as- 
sisting in the rebuilding of the economy 
and the defense of the world. I believe 
this will bring peace nearer; at worst, 
it will make our defense cheaper. 

I am concerned at the strain on our 
resources, but if we act wisely we will 
not go bankrupt. We need more faith 
in the terrific productive power of our 
free land. I believe that our production 
plant, with the marvelous possibilities 
of atomic energy just ahead, is going to 
make us and the world richer. 


I believe 
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that our American way of doing things 
is going to sweep over the world, includ- 
ing Russia, not by force, but by friendli- 
ness; not by military power, but by spir- 
itual power; not because of its might, 
but because it is right. 

I have faith in America. We have the 
kind of strength, moral and material, to 
assist Greece and Turkey and a war- 
torn world, right in our stride, as we 
grow stronger here at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is important 
that we emphasize the point made by 
the gentleman from Ohio that the ap- 
peasement policy which preceded the 
March 12 address by the President to the 
joint session of Congress was not a bi- 
partisan policy. 

Mr. VORYS. Amen. 

Mr. MUNDT. Either wise or wrong, 
it was an administration policy. I want 
to emphasize to my Republican col- 
leagues that this is the first thing we 
have approximating a bipartisan for- 
eign policy, jointly arrived at by Repub- 
licans and Democrats, originally given 
emphasis by the elections in November, 
but evolving from that to the point to- 
day where the Republicans and Demo- 
crats stand committed to a discontinu- 
ation of the appeasement program with 
Russia. 

Mr. VORYS. I agree, and I hope the 
Republicans will not desert this new bi- 
partisan policy of firmness through ac- 
tion, instead of appeasement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama IMr. Jarman]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the statements just made by my 
distinguished colleagues that until now 
we have had no bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy, I can but wonder what a gentle- 
man named VANDENBERG has been doing 
during the past 2 years. 

My good friend, the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, spoke of the 
fact that the President asked for $50,- 
000,000 to clear Communists out of the 
Federal Government and $400,000,000 to 
withstand their advance into Greece 
and Turkey, and said, “Where are we 
going?” or something to that effect. My 
comment on that is, first, Greece and 
Turkey are much nearer to the great 
majority of the Communists of the world 
than is Washington. Secondly, I hope 
and believe there are a great many more 
Communists in Russia than in Washing- 
ton. 

The gentleman also correctly quoted 
Secretary of War Patterson to the effect 
that we are not sure where this course 
will lead. How can anyone ever be 
sure of the final result of such a tre- 
mendous, momentous problem? I will 
say, however, that the burden of the 
testimony before the committee was to 
the effect that if we do not do something 
we will most probably be in a bad way, 
whereas there is great hope in this effort. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. Then please may I 
not be permitted to continue with my 
statement? I gladly yield to my good 
friend the gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. VORYS. On this matter it is only 
costing $50,000,000 to eliminate Commu- 
nists from this country. The gentleman 
was in the last war. Does not the gen- 
tleman believe that the place to stop 
communism is before it gets to the bor- 
ders of our country as a possible military 
force? 

Mr. JARMAN, I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman and wish to thank 
him for his contribution, 

Just as I said this morning, it was 
much preferable to fight Hitler in Hit- 
ler’s territory than here. 

Mr. Chairman, I quote from President 
Truman’s message to the Congress: 

The gravity of the situation which con- 
fronts the world today necessitates my ap- 
pearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress. 

The foreign policy and the national socu- 
rity of this country are involved, * * 

This is no more than a frank recognition 
that totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, un- 
dermine the foundation of international 


peace and hence the security of the United 
States. 

This is a serious course upon which we 
embark. I would not recommend it except 
that the alternative is much more seri- 
ous. * * 

If we * in our leadership we may en- 
danger the peace of the world—and we shall 
surely endanger the welfare of our own 
Nation. 


Great responsibilities have been placed 
upon us by 2 swift movement of 
events. * * 

On this 29750 the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government must 
work together. 


Those, Mr. Chairman, are strong, mo- 
mentous words, words in which I do not 
believe any President of the United 
States, past, present, or future, be he 
Democrat or Republican, would indulge 
casually, frivolously, or without mature 
consideration of good reasons, If my 
confidence in the people of the United 
States is justified, or even if it is merely 
half justified, certainly those words pose 
a challenge to statesmanship to us that 
we cannot lightly wave aside. Certainly 
those words place a responsibility for 
statesmanship upon the shoulders of 
each one of us which must be answered 
by each individually. 

I thoroughly agree with the gentleman . 
who made the statement this morning 
that on this subject it is a matter be- 
tween us and our God. Certainly, Mr 
Chairman, that being true, none of us 
can devote a moment’s consideration to 
answering that challenge to statesman- 
ship by falling victim to any of the faults 
of human nature such as pride of au- 
thorship, jealousy, publicity, or politics; 
nor will we do so. On the other hand, 
each Member of this House must and 
will decide this question for himself with 
one idea, and one alone in mind, that is, 
a patriotic consideration of what is for 
the best interests of the country we all 
love. Yes; standing out over any petty 
considerations such as those to which I 
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have referred must be that patriotic love 
of country. It must stand out just as 
Mount Suribachi on which those mag- 
nificent marines, incredibly it seemed to 
me as I stood on the spot and looked 
down that steep, rocky grade, raised Old 
Glory, stands out over the little island 
of Iwo Jima and looks down on every 
acre of it, including the graves of more 
than 4,000 American soldiers in the 
cemeteries on the right and on the left. 
Out of that strong language there nat- 
urally grew this bill which could well be 
termed “a bill to aid Greece and Turkey 
maintain their independence, prevent 
domination of those countries by com- 
munism, and contribute to permanent 
peace.” 

This merely faces up to what I believe 
is probably the great responsibility of 
our age—the prevention of communistic 
domination of the world. We are quite 
willing to have Russia maintain the form 
of government she wishes in her own 
country. We not only do not wish her to 
try to inflict that form of government on 
us but we do not wish her to succeed in 
inflicting it on the rest of the world, 
leaving us standing out isolated and 
alone as Suribachi stands out on Iwo 
Jima. 

A most unfortunate situation con- 
fronts Greece as was so ably explained in 
detail by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Courtney) and I 
shall not repeat but try to briefly supple- 
ment it. Before doing so, my mind re- 
verts to the thrilling headlines we read 
each morning during the dark days of 
1940. How greedily we read each word 


which told of the magnificent feat of 


those brave little Greek soldiers as they 
stood their ground against Mussolini’s 
legions, Mussolini having decided, 
against the advice of his senior partner, 
to conquer them without assistance. 
Not only did they stand their ground but 
I think there is no doubt either in the 
United States, in Greece, in Italy, or in 
Germany that could the issue have been 
resolved entirely between these countries, 
valiant little Greece would have defeated 
a much larger neighbor. Consequently, 
it became necessary for Hitler’s hordes to 
flow down and literally engulf the Greek 
Army. In the meantime, however, it had 
sufficiently retarded his advance to save 
hundreds of thousands of lives, at least 
thousands of which were those of Ameri- 
cans. Do not we, does not the world, owe 
this noble little country a debt of grati- 
tude? 

It is common knowledge that Greece 
would have long since collapsed but for 
the hope engendered in the breasts of 
her brave people by this legislation. 
There is not the shadow of a doubt in 
the mind of any informed man that 
should this legislation by any chance 
fail of passage she would collapse—cer- 
tainly within 2 weeks. It is not civil 
war either but an attempted Communist 
revolution. It is simply a part of the 
same Balkan pattern which has been in 
progress since VE-day, a pattern which 
I think a great Englishman foresaw 
when he insisted on an attack, when he 
repeatedly insisted on an attack, on the 
soft under belly of Europe at a time 
when you will remember Marshal Stalin 
was insisting with even more determina- 
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tion on the creation of a second front 
by an attack from across the channel. 
Everyone must realize now that what 
Churchill mainly had in mind was the 
desire that Allied armies be in the Bal- 
kans when the war ended, instead of what 
happened. It was a mistake, but both 
individuals and countries frequently 
make them, particularly during war, and 
it was one of the head and not of the 
heart. 

As to the situation in Turkey, that was 
well illustrated by an article that ap- 
peared in Sunday’s Washington Post, 
referring to the capture of a Bulgarian 
soldier down near the corner where 
Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria join. He 
was carried to a commissioner for ques- 
tioning who happened to be of Bulgarian 
descent and who happened to recognize 
that his pronunciation was not Bulgar- 
ian. Soon the prisoner confessed that 
he was a Russian lieutenant of the in- 
telligence department and that Marshal 
Zhukov had instructed his organization 
to get plans of all the roads in Turkey 
and how many divisions each could 
handle. He-had a map in his pocket of 
all the installations in that whole area. 
Two days later he was exchanged for one 
of the Turkish spies the Bulgars had 
captured. The high command of Turkey 
was not disturbed about that because 
they were thoroughly convinced that the 
whole thing was planned, the capture, 
his confession, the map, and everything, 
just a part of the war of nerves. with 
which Turkey has been afflicted and will 
continue to be afflicted indefinitely. 

Turkey cannot continue to maintain 
the tremendous army it feels is necessary 
to combat this war of nerves and the 
threat against her, and also maintain 
its economy. If her people do not re- 
ceive assistance, they will naturally be- 
come discouraged and the danger will 
soon be as great in Turkey as it is now 
in Greece. 

It is rather amusing to me to hear this 
program referred to as intervention, 
when, as the gentleman from Ternessee 
well said, every single thing proposed to 
be done in this bill has been definitely 
requested by the governments them- 
selves, 

Furthermore, the report makes it quite 
plain that we have no desire to intervene 
in the local governments of the countries 
concerned. We want them, as long as 
they believe in democracy, to have what- 
ever particular form of government they 
wish, just as we do not wish Russia tell- 
ing us or the world what kind we or it 
should have. 

Now, I think it is generally understood 
that civilization very probably cannot 
withstand the shock and the destruction 
of another war. Our main hope against 
another war is, of course, the United Na- 
tions organization which can, must, and 
I believe will, succeed. It is equally ri- 
diculous to me to refer to bypassing the 
United Nations with this legislation. 
The United Nations as such has no funds. 
As was said, the Social and Economic 
Council merely recommends. It is an ad- 
visory council which recommends social 
and economic action to the countries of 
the United Nations. The Export-Import 
Bank, which has just completed its or- 
ganization and has made no loan, makes 
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long-term self-liquidating loans. The 
Advisory Commission for Europe is only 
in its early stages of organization. 
Hence, had Greece requested this assist- 
ance from the United Nations instead of 
from us, the only result would have been, 
even in the absence of a veto, great delay, 
because it would have been necessary for 
the United Nations to refer the request 
to us, since we are the only nation in the 
world in position to grant the relief at 
this particular time. 

Furthermore, as has also been said, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations made a careful 
analysis of the situation ir Greece and 
suggested that Greece request ai oi us. 
However, to make the assurance doubly 
sure, an amendment stipulates that 
either the General Assembly or the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations may 
order the discontinuation of our efforts 
under this legislation at any time, and 
by it we waive the veto in advance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, another 
angle of that United Nations proposition 
is, if we are correct in the belief that 
this is the only hope for peace, how fool- 
ish would it be to load it down with mat- 
ters which it cannot take care of; mat- 
ters which are not its functions, It is 
performing its function right now in the 
mountains of northern Greece. When 
that trouble occurred, that threat, Greece 
requested the United Nations to send a 
commission over there, and they have 
done so, but as far as authorizing or 
contributing $400,000,000, the United Na- 
tions simply has no funds at this time 
for that purpose, and the easiest way we 
could kill it would be for this Congress to 
unilaterally pass legislation to try to have 
it take over a burden which is absolutely 
impossible for it to accomplish. 

Certainly, my friends, if we believe in 
peace—and I know we all do—and if we 
agrce that either the United Nations or 
something like it must succeed if civil- 
ization is to survive—and I think most of 
us do—certainly I beg of you let us not 
take the chance of crippling, if not kill- 
ing, the only hope for the salvation of the 
world. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, not only 
is it hoped that this communistic pene- 
tration will immediately stop, thereby 
removing the threat to the Middle and 
the Far East and the indirect threat to 
the peace of the world, but it is equally 
sincerely hoped that passage of this legis- 
lation will have a most salutary general 
effect on Stalin and Russia as well as on 
the peoples in the other countries of 
Europe who believe in democracy, and 
that it will encourage those people to 
continue or commence their fight for 
freedom. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, 
but I am impelled to hope that it will also 
have a most salutary effect on the people 
of our own country who are performing 
the tremendous disservice to our country 
and the world of so greatly encouraging 
the spread of communism. To my mind, 
they are more dangerous to the future of 
this country, on which the peace of the 
world depends, than paid agents and pro- 
ponents of this foreign ideology. I hope, 
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incredible though it be to believe, that 
many of them are unaware of the result 
of their activity, and that this legisla- 
tion will cause them to stop, look, and 
listen, just as, I repeat, it is the duty of 
every Member of this House in meeting 
the challenge to statesmanship to which 
I referred in the beginning to stop, look, 
and listen. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. OWENS. Was the gentleman 
present when Mr. Inman, guest pro- 
fessor of international relations, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, testified? 

Mr. JARMAN. Unfortunately I was 
in Alabama during 1 day of the hear- 
ings, and Mr. Inman appeared at that 
time. 

Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman tell 
me what he thinks of this statement of 
Mr. Inman: 

Every man who travels outside the United 
States today knows that people everywhere— 
even in Canada, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland and England—talk of fear of Amer- 
ican dominance. The other great fear is of 
communism. The way to throw the weight 
of the public opinion of the world on the 
side of Russia is to follow the President's 
plan to start arranging the affairs of other 
nations for them, 


What is the gentleman’s thought about 
t? 


Mr. JARMAN. I answer that by say- 
ing that the President positively has no 
such plan. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I wish to compliment him on the 
statement that this is America’s job. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
President’s proposal in this bill to ex- 
tend our foreign policy to the point where 
we are committed to defend by force, if 
necessary, any nation in the world with 
our men, money, and munitions whose 
governments are threatened or about to 
be overthrown by aggressor nations, is a 
commitment our American people do not 
approve if they understood it. It is a 
commitment we should not make, we 
cannot keep, and in attempting to keep 
it, may destroy the economic and finan- 
cial solvency of this Nation. 

The President’s proposal to expend 
$400,000,000 to send money and men into 
Greece and Turkey, is the most mo- 
mentous step the people of this Nation 
have been asked to take since we became 
a nation following the Revolutionary 
War. It may far exceed in importance 
our entry into the two world wars. In 
each of these wars we had allies. Now 
we are branching out on our own on to 
the unchartered fields of the world. Let 
no one be deceived. This is a world pro- 
gram and a world commitment on the 
part of the United States to use the mili- 
tary forces and might of the Nation 
around the world at the expense of the 
United States Government and through 
the sacrifice of her people on the home 
front, and our young manhood on the 
battle fronts of the world in the future, 

Mr. Chairman, we are asked by this 
legislation to wrap up a $400,000,000 dip- 
lomatic atomic bomb, so to speak, and 
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place it, with the detonating mechanism 
all set for explosion, on the very doorstep 
of the satellite nations of Soviet Russia. 
If ever there was a time for he Members 
of this Congress to quit dreaming and 
idealizing, and seriously face what we 
are doing here today, and its effect on 
the people of America and the world, the 
moment is upon us. We should con- 
sider legislation as realists and not as 
theorists or idealists. We all endorse the 
idea of stopping communism. But as 
realists, can we endorse this proposal as 
the proper approach? 

Let us strip away the wishful thinking 
and look at this legislation in the light 
of what it may mean, rather than what 
we hope it means. More than half of 
the $400,000,000 is admittedly for mili- 
tary aid to Greece and Turkey. We are 
told that the purpose of this loan is to 
“stop communism,” which is the political 
ideology of Soviet Russia. All of us de- 
test the reprehensible record of the Rus- 
sian Government and all of us are op- 
posed to its ideology of communism. If 
by voting for this appropriation of $400,- 
000,000 we could stop communism even 
in the Middle East we would support it, 
but tied in with this initial step is a world 
commitment 1,000 times more dangerous 
than the millions involved. 

Certainly no one can seriously believe 
or contend that what military aid we 
propose to render to Greece and Turkey 
will put those countries in a condition 
that would prevent Russia from over- 
running the Middle East within a matter 
of a few days if she desires to move in. 
What we are beginning, in fact, is the 
establishment of a military beachhead in 
Greece and Turkey which commits us to 
pour all of the men, munitions of war, 
and military might into that sector of 
Europe and, if necessary, to defend over 
3,000 miles away this military beach- 
head if Russia now or later decides to 
move into the Middle East. These are 
the things the American people do not 
know are wrapped up in this legislation. 
If we are challenged we shall certainly 
have to do this or be humiliated before 
the world. . 

If this legislation passes this House, 
it having already been given the sena- 
torial green light, the die is cast, our 
diplomatic challenge will have been sent 
to the Middle East. Stalin and Soviet 
Russia can react in one or two ways. 
They can cry out against.our actions 
through the press—try to inflame the 
minds of the Russian people that we are 
an imperialist nation and that the Rus- 
sian people are in danger of being 
attacked. 

This move gives them the benefit of 
the opportunity of using such propa- 
ganda which doubtless will tend to solid- 
ify the Russian people in believing that 
we are, in fact, their enemies, which, of 
course, is false. 

The second way they can react is to 
act physically through their Balkan 
satellite nations, and authorize Balkan 
Communist forces to agitate and start a 
Balkan war. In other words, Russia can 
have Bulgaria, Rumania, and Yugoslavia 
start the fight and set back and wait to 
see how things proceed. If we enact 
this legislation, we would have to rush 
our men and military forces into the 
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third world war, which would start as 
a side show with the Balkan countries. 
When we move in backing Greece and 
Turkey, then Russia can, and doubtless 
will, back the Balkan countries. Then 
we are on our way with the third world 
war. 

Certainly the Members of this House 
must deal and think in realities. Cer- 
tainly the American people ought to 
know what may likely happen if this leg- 
islation is passed. They will have to fur- 
nish the billions that this program will 
cost, even if it does not provoke war. 
They will have to furnish the millions 
of young men to fight and die through- 
out the world if it hastens the third 
world war. 

They will have to submit to regimenta- 
tion and controls far greater than we ex- 
perienced in World War II. In consider- 
ing this legislation the Members of Con- 
gress should realize that all of these 
things may happen and many more. We 
must visualize our economy geared to all- 
out production for war. We must visu- 
alize the serious possibility of the reor- 
ganization of the draft boards with mil- 
lions of young men filtering through 
these boards on their way again into the 
maelstrom of destruction of life and 
property throughout the world. 

Now is the time to think about these 
things that may happen. Let us count 
the cost before we take such a fatal step. 

Mr. Chairman, if this move starts 
World War IN now or later in the Bal- 
kans; in order to support Greece and 
Turkey we must protect the British life 
line of World War II. We must protect 
our flanks through the Gibraltar 
Straits—the Straits of Sicily—and the es- 
cape route through the Suez Canal, the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean. In South 
America there are strong communistic 
party organizations in most of the Re- 
publics which may need our attention. 

If the World War III comes we must 
expend money, men, and munitions to 
aid the noncommunistic forces of South 
America to make sure we are not attacked 
from that quarter. 

Then we must defend and supply the 
vast Pacific from the Aleutians to the 
Philippines and Korea, around Guam and 
back to the outposts of the Panama 
Canal. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that our mili- 
tary forces are now at a rather low ebb; 
yes, we know the millions of men and the 
billions of dollars that will be required to 
meet this task if it comes. These are 
some of the realities that we are facing 
in considering this legislation. We had 
better face them now than to indulge in 
theoretical dreams and wishful thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, by comparison the Rus- 
sian dictatorial government instead of 
demobilizing their forces in the interest 
of the peacetime economy of their coun- 
try have continued the biggest army in 
the world today. They have appropriated 
$12,600,000,000 for their over-all military 
budget. With their slave labor by the 
millions, with the low wages they pay 
their workers and the long hours they 
drive them to their task, you can begin 
to realize how much war production and 
how much force these dictators can 
muster if they so desire. They have all of 
the 17 strategic raw materials for war 
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contained in their land which is also se- 
‘rious to contemplate when we think that 
the United States is sufficient in less than 
half of these 17 strategic raw materials 
of war. 

Mr. Chairman, in addition Russia is 
the largest gold-producing nation in the 
world. While the administration pro- 
poses to try to stop communism in the 
Balkans and in Europe, the Secretary of 
the Treasury representing the Govern- 
ment for the past number of years has 
been purchasing gold from Russia and 
from all nations at $35 a fine ounce. 
About the time in 1933 when President 
Roosevelt recognized Communist Russia 
the Congress passed the Gold Reserve 
Act raising the price of gold from $20 to 
$35 a fine ounce. In other words we are 
still paying Russia in American dollars 
$35 a fine ounce for gold that it costs 

Russia $9 a fine ounce to produce. 

We are now in a position where the 
President said recently that we must 
curb the power of the Communists in 
America, while at the same time their ac- 
tivities here are being financed by the 
$26-a-fine-ounce profit we pay Russia for 
its gold which we hoard in the ground 
down at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Russia with $9 gold can buy strategic 
raw materials in the world markets which 
gives her a greater advantage by reason 
of the fact that this administration 
which proposes to make war on her ide- 
ology of government is, in fact, helping 
to finance the Russian Government to 
extend its power throughout the world. 
Our Government helped to finance Japan 
in the same way and in other ways with 
our scrap iron, oil, and machinery prior 
to Pearl Harbor. She shot this metal 
back at our troops in the war. 

I do not say that we should not go to 
war with Russia if that is the one means 
for the salvation of America, and the 
freedom of men throughout the world. 

Ido not say that Americans who fought 
World War I and World War II in the 
name of freedom would not fight World 
War III as well for the same cause. 

But I say, before we take a step inviting 
World War III let our people from Maine 
to California and Washington to Florida 
know all the facts. Let them know that 
war can come from this move instead 
of being told that this move is the one 
way to prevent war. 

Let the people of America know with 
emphasis that five-eighths of this $400,- 
000,000 is earmarked for military aid, 
rather than for relief of starving women 
and children. 

Let them realize that this is a parallel 
step in 1947 to the “all aid to the Allies 
short of war” that led to lend-lease and 
the full-scale war of 1941-45. 

Look at this Greek-Turkish loan from 
still another angle. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, 
presented a tabulation recently showing 
commitments of $15,800,000,000 for for- 
eign loans and other aid, present or set 
for the immediate future. 

We have 50,000,000 men and women in 
jobs in the United States outside of Gov- 


ernment and the armed forces. This- 


cumulative and aggregate commitment 
of 15.8 billions of American tax dollars 
to help the rest of the world means $316 
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for each and every one of these 50,000,000 
job holders. 

Yet the national debt share of each of 
these job holders is already something 
like $6,000, on a basis of one job for every 
three adults of our population. 

Have you who want to vote this Greek- 
Turkish loan told your constituents of 
this? 

Have you analyzed for your con- 
stituents the figures which will show that 
the whole cost of military, air and naval 
preparedness to guarantee American se- 
curity and American defense against the 
actions of aggressors for a generation is 
less than what we have poured out and 
propose to pour out in foreign largess? 

If we want to fight communism, first 
clear out the Communist fifth column 
within our own borders. Clear them out 
of Government jobs, out of the State De- 
partment, labor unions, and out of our 
schools and colleges. 

If we want to protect the peace of the 
world, let us start with hemisphere unity, 
help the governments of the Central and 
South American Republics clear out the 
Communists which would give Russian 
totalitarianism a permanent foothold in 
the Americas. 

We need to invoke the Monroe Doc- 
trine to apply to communism in the 
Western Hemisphere, if we would keep 
the republics of that hemisphere as the 
habitat of free men and women. 

Mr. Chairman, after studying this 
proposition for weeks I have come to a 
firm conviction that the proposed for- 
eign policy of the State Department is 
dangerous and wrong. I am so sure that 
there is another and a better way that 
should be tried first, before we take this 
momentous step that my conscience will 
not permit me to commit the American 
people so far as I am concerned to take 
this step. 

The proponents of this bill, both in the 
Senate and the House now know that 
their first move should have been to take 
this matter to the United Nations Or- 
ganization with all the force and power 
of the American and British forces and 
other peace-loving nations belonging to 
that organization. 

They try to excuse themselves by say- 
ing that the United Nations does not 
have the power; they do not know this 
to be a fact. They have not given the 
United Nations a chance. The feeble 
Government of Iran called upon the 
United Nations to demand that Rus- 
sia take her military forces out of that 
country many months ago. She 
promptly took them out upon the de- 
mand of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. 

I have advocated for over a year that 
our Government with Britain and other 
peace-loving governments should amend 
the United Nations Charter taking away 
the veto power of Russia or any other 
nation; establish armament quotas and 
provide for inspection of all war ma- 
terials including minerals for the pro- 
duction of atomic bombs from the mines 
through the laboratories to the indus- 
trial plants. It is not too late to make 
such a move in conjunction with the 
move I have suggested of taking the 
Greek-Turkish matter to the United Na- 
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tions.. I know of no other way where 
we can so effectively call the bluff of 
Russia and put her on notice before the 
world as an aggressor than to follow 
such a course. If we should follow such 
a course then the people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and most of the satellite 
nations of Russia, including the liberty- 
loving people of France, Germany, Italy, 
and all nations could look with hope to 
the United Nations for deliverance from 
their present bondage and in the hope 
of perpetual world peace. I think such 
a course would be a thousand times more 
effective against the spread of commu- 
nism in Europe and the world than the 
dangerous proposal to establish a mili- 
tary beachhead in Greece and Turkey. 
Mr. Chairman, the proponents of the 
bill will say that the United Nations does 
not have the finances, This Government 
can authorize through the Congress that 
$100,000,000, or more, be paid over to the 
United Nations organization to be used 
at once under the direction of the United 
Nations in Greece and Turkey to bolster 
up their economy. In fact, everything 
and more that the President’s proposal 
contends for, can be effected as promptly 
and with greater force and power if di- 
rected through the United Nations or- 
ganization. This bill should be amended 
providing for an approach to the problem 
along this line. I believe that the House 
of Representatives has the greatest op- 
portunity to serve this Nation and to 


+ serve world peace that will ever come to 


this Congress. I believe that such a move 
can be approved in this House which will 
prevent the financial destruction of this 
country. If we cannot so amend this pro- 
posed legislation we should vote to re- 
commit the bill to the committee for fur- 
ther study. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just financed 
a war that cost us over $300,000,000,000 
plus the lives of 300,000 men, with a mil- 
lion more wounded. It will require three 
hundred billion or more for compensation 
for the soldiers of this war before we have 
discharged the commitments now writ- 
ten into law for their relief. Our Govern- 
ment is committed to $15,000,000,000 
more in loans and immediate relief. Our 
debt now stands at $260,000,000,000. Can 
any one believe that the United States 
Government, in justice to its own people 
can afford to embark on this expanded 
world policy that will call for billions upon 
billions more? Stalin is waiting for time 
and is predicting that a depression will 
come in America that will wreck our Goy- 
ernment financially. Doubtless he is 
planning that when this time comes, his 
fellow travelers and Communists in this 
country with the power of Russia can de- 
stroy this Government. If we pass the 
administration’s proposal he can begin to 
bleed us white financially by encouraging 
his satellite nations to start a war with 
Greece and Turkey which we will have to 
defend. He can threaten other nations 
and under the President’s policy we would 
have to move in to protect them. 

This proposed expansion of world pol- 
icy may well be a trap which will work 
swiftly and directly to the benefit of the 
Russian Government by bringing about 
the destruction of our own form of gov- 
ernment through financial bankruptcy, 
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It is too great a gamble to take until we 
try out the handling of this matter 
through the United Nations organization. 

Mr. Chairman, the mistakes of our 
leadership and State Department at 
Teheran in violation of the principles of 
the Atlantic Charter by our own leaders 
in the partition of Poland, our ally, with- 
out her knowledge and consent, by secret 
agreements add to our difficulties in 
Europe today. 

The mistakes and secret agreements of 
the State Department and our own lead- 
ers giving great concessions to Russia in 
Manchuria, giving equal power with us 
in Korea, giving her the Kurile Islands, 
makes Russia a threat to the Philippines 
and to our attempt to establish democ- 
racy in Korea and Japan. It will cost us 
over $1,000,000,000 by compelling us to 
stay in Japan and Korea for years. It 
was a colossal blunder which gave Russia 
the power to threaten us from a military 
standpoint in the future never dreamed 
of. 

Mr. Chairman, the past mistakes of 
the State Department and our leaders at 

: Yalta in agreements affecting further 
mistakes made at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence which have prevented the coopera- 
tion of the four powers to bring order out 
of chaos in Germany, will cost billions of 
dollars and may defeat the whole purpose 
of European peace under the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

Now they ask us to go on our own and 
make this world-wide move, which, in 
my judgment, will compound the mis- 
takes of the past and may well wreck the 
United States Government financially. 

I refuse to be a party to helping save 
the face of the State Department or of 
the bipartisan leaders of both parties who 
apparently have entered into a combina- 
tion to drive through the Greek-Turkish 
loan, and expanding our foreign policy. 

How can we have faith in view of the 
State Department’s constant mistakes on 
foreign policy that they are right now? 

Mr. Chairman, the all-important aim 
of this Congress is to prevent World War 
III. To do this we must cast aside the 
old war-breeding policy of having each 
nation arrogate to itself the right to de- 
cide what it will do to or in other na- 
tions, and instead begin to use the ma- 
chinery of the United Nations. 

Have we forgotten the Biblical admo- 
nition, “They that take the sword shall 
perish by the sword“? America should 
not take unilateral action. Whatever 
action needed to be taken should be 
taken through the United Nations Or- 
ganization. It is not too late to correct 
our course and start putting the pressure 
on Russia through the United forces of 
the liberty-loving people who formed the 
United Nations organization to meet just 
such emergencies as we are facing in the 
Greek-Turkish matter. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
14 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, so far as 
I am concerned, I am opposed to this 
bill in its present form. I hope that 
when amendments are being offered that 
certain of those amendments will be 
adopted by this committee, which will 
make it a better bill and one more ac- 

_ ceptable to the American people. 
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Mr. Chairman, the bill for military aid 
to Greece and Turkey involves one of the 
most significant policy questions ever to 
face the American Congress. It is ur- 
gent that the American people under- 
stand the issues involved in this bill; 
the policy to which it commits us; the 
people it commits us to support; the in- 
terests which are behind this bill and 
the methods they are using to put it 
across; and the consequences for this 
country and the world of such a policy. 

Let me quote from Walter Lippmann 
in his column of April 22: 

This is not a bill to establish democracy 
in Greece and Turkey. It is only inciden- 
tally a bill to bring relief to the victims ‘of 
war. It is a bill which establishes the United 
States as a power in the Middle East. 


This Government is now considering 
& policy of unlimited intervention in the 
affairs of Europe, intervention which re- 
pudiates our solemn pledge in the At- 
lantic Charter to “respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live.” 

Under this policy we commit ourselves 
to support reactionary forces through- 
out the world, to support the residue of 
the very forces against which we ex- 
pended billions of dollars and 300,000 
American lives in World War II. 

We are told Greece is a democracy 
because they held an election attended 
by United States observers. However, 
the left was not allowed to campaign 


‘and had no ticket. Neither the left nor 


the center is represented in the present 
Greek Parliament. The present Greek 
Government includes collaborators with 
the Nazis and the Greek Army has been 
recruited from prewar royalists and 
quisling forces formed by the Germans. 
The Government is using the same police 
force which served the Metaxas dictator- 
ship and the Germans. 


We say we are supporting the forces 
of democracy in Greece against “leftist 
bands.” But who are these leftist 
bands against whom we propose to throw 
the full economic and perhaps military 
might of the United States? Let me 
quote to you from the report of the New 
York Times’ distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent, Raymond Daniell, in the 
13 York Times magazine of April 20, 

T: 


A year ago leftist bands had dwindled to 
an insigniñcant size, but they have been 
growing steadily until they have almost dou- 
bled. This is not entirely due to the power 
of Communist persuasion, nor is it the result, 
as Government spokesmen often argue, of 
terrorist tactics on the part of leftists alone. 
The truth is that large number of villagers 
have been forced to seek sanctuary with these 
bands because Government troops and gen- 
darmes, including members of the security 
police created by the Germans to fight the 
resistance, themselves have created such a 
reign of terror in the provinces that for a 
good many it seemed the best chance of sur- 
vival was union with the bands. 


If there were a truly democratic form 
of government in Greece, I would be one 
of the first to come to its support. But 
as I have indicated, I am opposed to 
using our money, our military equip- 
ment, and eventually our young Amer- 
ican manhood, to maintain in power a 
reactionary government such as now 
exists there. 
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But of course the support of Greek 
reaction against these humble Greek vil- 
lagers is merely a starting point. As 
Lippmann pointed out on April 8: 

Greece is only a pinpoint in the Truman 
global policy. 

A policy of this kind is bound to fal 

Lippmann continues— 
because it commits us to an alliance with 
the most reactionary forces in the world. 
+ œ œ If we conduct the Truman policy 
on the principle that whoever is most ve- 
hemently against the Soviets is our friend 
and ally, we shall separate ourselves from the 
masses of the people everywhere. 


You have undoubtedly heard that in a 
recent poll 63 percent of the American 
people felt that the problem of Greece 
and Turkey should be turned over to the 
UN, while only 23 percent were opposed, 
14 percent had no opinion. I am sure 
that you will hear it again. I mention it 
here now, because I think it is a good idea 
to take our discussion out of the realm 
of politics and bring it down to earth. 
We can do that best by quoting facts. 

It is a fact that we were given to un- 
derstand that the Britisn would with- 
draw their troops and Communism would 
take over in Greece and Turkey if we did 
not vote this program before March 31. 
It is now May 6 and the British still 
tramp the streets of Athens and no 
pitched battles rage on the Turkish 
frontiers. 

It is a fact that we were assured that 
this measure would strengthen democ- 
racy. Yet, the day after it was an- 
nounced, the monarchist government of 
the King of Greece swuoped down on 
hundreds of moderate democrats in 
Athens and trundled them off. As if by 
signal—instead of the emergence of a 
democratic regime—the King of Greece 
watched benignly while monarchist 
bands murdered 21 men in cold blood 
held under his protection, in the royal 
jail—and then complimented the mur- 
derers. 

No sooner were our great Turkish al- 
lies assured of the strengthening of 
democracy in their country through our 
aid to their army, than they banned 11 
newspapers. 

Elsewhere in the world, where they 
exist, the collaborators, the right wing 
terrorists, the reactionaries, danced with 
glee and felt that their day had dawned 
again. 

These are the facts as to how we have 
strengthened democracy throughout the 
world. 

As I said, Greece is only a pin point in 
the Truman global policy, only a be- 
ginning in a world-embracing undertak- 
ing. But Greece, Turkey, and the Near 
East offer an important clue to the kind 
of interests which are pushing us into 
this delirium, 

Look at the United States News of 
March 14, 1947, pages 14-15, and you will 
see a map of the Mediterranean area. It 
is captioned: “Greece: the key to the 
Mediterranean.” And at the far right of 
the map there is a pointer marked in 
large letters: “Middle East—world’s 
greatest oil reserve in which United 
States is deeply interested.” 

Mr. O. John Rogge, former special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, has ex- 
plained this key, Addressing the Inde- 
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pendent Oil Men’s Association of New 
England on April 16, Mr. Rogge pointed 
out that American oil companies now 
owned or controlled 40 percent of the 
Middle East oil production and the per- 
centage is growing steadily. That is a 
substantial “chestnut.” 

The Washington correspondent of 
Barron’s Financial Weekly wrote on 
“March 17 that the Truman doctrine “in 
effect creates an American-trained 
Turko-Greek army between Russia and 
the world’s largest oil reserves.” 

I think we must appreciate the frank- 
ness of some business interests. They at 
least do not say “democracy” when they 
mean “oil empire.” If this issue could 
be put to the American people on this 
frank and honest basis, undisguised by 
arguments about relief and communism, 
I know a workable solution could be 
found within the framework of the 
United Nations, to which the majority 
of the American people have indicated 
that the problem of Greece and Tur- 
key should be referred. As Mr. Rogge 
said: 

There is no reason why the oil reservoirs 
of the Middle East should not be pooled for 
international purposes, supervised by an in- 
ternational commission and run by inde- 
pendent oll companies under a license system. 


But such a sensible policy would not 
guarantee to Standard Oil, Gulf Oil, and 
other American oil interests the monop- 
oly control they desire. So we are to run 
the risk of a catastrophic war in order 
to secure control for these monopolists. 

In his testimony before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on April 2 Senator 
O’Manoney warned of possible “cartel 
arrangements eventually controlling the 
supply of oil for the United States.” 
Have we so soon forgotten the situation 
in which cartel control of essential items 
like rubber, aluminum, and tungsten left 
us at the beginning of World War II? 

Let me give you a description of the 
oil properties in the Middle East, to 
which Greece and Turkey are considered 
the keys: 

In Iraq, a subsidiary of Iraq Petroleum 
Co., controlled by Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey and Socony-Vacuum. along 
with dominant British and minor French 
and Dutch interests, has a 75-year con- 
cession, with the United States compa- 
nies entitled to get nearly a fourth of the 
output. 

Kuwait Oil Co. has a 75-year conces- 
sion on the borders of Iraq in the King- 
dom of Kuwait, a British protectorate 
at the head of the Persian Gulf. This 
company is owned jointly by the Gulf 
Oil Corp. — Mellon — and the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., a British company. Its 
production is about 40,000 barrels daily. 

The rest of Iraq not covered by other 
concessions is exploited by the Basrah 
Petroleum Co., a subsidiary of Iraq Pe- 
troleum, which as noted above, is owned 
jointly by United States, Britisi , Dutch, 
and French interests. 

In Iran, Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and Socony- Vacuum Oil Co. are involved 
through a purchase agreement in the 
60-year concession in southern Iran 
given to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. This 
British concern has an output of over 
400,000 barrels a day. It is now plan- 
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ning an $80,000,000 pipe line from the 
Tranian fields to the Mediterranean to be 
completed by 1949. 

In Saudi Arabia, American interests 
have a concession covering 281,000,000 
acres and control virtually all the oil 
reserves through the Arabian American 
Oil Co.—Aramco—which is already get- 
ting out about 200,000 barrels a day. It 
has contracted for a 1,200-mile pipe line 
to the Mediterranean coast to be com- 
pleted by 1949. 

Aramco is owned jointly by Standard 
Oil Co. of California and the Texas Co. 
and is now transferring about 40 percent 
of its stock interest to Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, the biggest of the oil 
trusts, and to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
another company in the Rockefeller 
group. 

A loan to Aramco of over $100,900,000 
is reportedly being made by a group of 
United States banks headed by the Chase 
National Bank—a Rockefeller bank 
while another loan of $125,000,000 is be- 
ing extended by a group of insurance 
companies. 

In the Bahrein Islands, a protectorate 
of Great Britain off the east coast of 
Arabia, the Bahrein Petroleum. Co. is 
exploring, producing and refining oil. 
Bahrein Petroleum is owned half by 
Standard Oil Co. of California and half 
by the Texas Co. 

In Qatar on the Persian Gulf, also 
under British. protection, the govern- 
ment is actually run by the Petroleum 
Development, Ltd., subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. which I mentioned earlier. 
The oil reserves here are estimated at 
1,000,000,000 barrels. 

In Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Cyprus, 
Trans-Jordan, and coastal Arab states, 
the Iraq Petroleum Co., controlled by 
United States, British, Dutch, and 
French interests, has oil rights to lands 
with estimated reserves of around 5,000- 
000,000 barrels. 

These being the facts, it is a crime 
against the American people to withhold 
them from their full and free considera- 
tion, so that they can judge the policy on 
its real merits. It is they who must do 
the fighting and dying in war. It is upon 
them that the immediate economie con- 
sequences of this policy will fall. 

For—let us make no mistake about 
it—this policy is alien to the American 
tradition. It is alien to the purposes for 
which we fought World War II. It is 
especially alien to the whole course of 
foreign policy pursued by the late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and so overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the American people during 
the 12 years in which they elected and 
reelected him to office. It is those “eco- 
nomic royalists” who abused and slan- 
dered our late great President through- 
out the whole of his term in office who 
look upon the “Truman doctrine” with 
equanimity and ill-disguised gloating. 
In a remark which is outstanding for its 
bad taste and open contempt for the 
American people’s feelings for President 
Roosevelt, Barron’s declared on March 
17: 

Mr. Truman cannot be thanked too grate- 
fully for his honest and straightforward 
presentation of the reasons for embarking 


on a course so alien to that of his widely 
worshiped predecessor. 
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One of the most serious objections to 
the so-called Truman doctrine is that 
by extending unilateral aid to Greece 
and Turkey the United States is bypass- 
ing the United Nations and other inter- 
national bodies which we are pledged to 
support. The United Nations, the world’s 
great hope for peace and security, will 
be undermined by this defection of the 
greatest power in the world. That the 
United Nations is capable of extended 
help to Greece was shown by the recent 
recommendations regarding Greek econ- 
omy made by the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development was specifically established 
for loans to nations needing funds to 
rebuild their economy. 

If action is required to restore the 
economy of Greece, it should be carried 
out through the agencies of the United 
Nations in accordance with the proposals 
a the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 

on. 

Such funds as are required for this 
purpose should be granted to the UN by 
an appropriation of Congress. But no 
funds should be released until there has 
been established in Greece a coalition 
government replacing the present reac- 
tionary government. The function of 
this coalition government should be to 
hold office during a transition period in 
which honest attempts would be made 
to end the civil war by conciliation and 
by the promise of fundamental reforms. 

With regard to Turkey, I am opposed 
to giving them any sort of help whatso- 
ever. 

In the first place, Turkey is not a de- 
mocracy, and never was. In the second 
place, if she was not actually an ally of 
Germany, she enjoyed a benevolent neu- 
trality during World War II. She played 
one side against the other, until, finally, 
yielding to United Nations pressure, on 
February 23, 1945. she declared war on 
Germany and Japan, 

In direct violation of the Montreux 
Convention, she permitted Nazi warships 
to enter the Black Sea, from which they 
assisted in the siege and capture of 
Odessa and Sevastopol, and contributed 
substantially to the Nazi advance on 
Stalingrad. Her capital, Ankara, was a 
haven of refuge and a vantage point for 
Von Papen and many high Nazi diplo- 
mats, and a headquarters for the Ges- 
tapo. 

In the third place, Turkey does not re- 
quire financial aid. Her budget deficit is 
small and she has a gold reserve. A 
British retreat from commitments in 
Turkey would not have great economic 
effect. Consequently, the problem of 
Turkey is not quite the same as the 
problem of Greece. If Turkey’s security 
is threatened, her case should be placed 
before the Security Council of the United 
Nations. 

In summary, a British opinion on the 
present condition of Turkey may be of 
interest: 

Turkey today is a happy land not only in 
the richness of her soil, but in her freedom 
from that fatal fission which is the curse of 
so many countries in Europe today. Well 
provided, united, * * * Turkey is today 
probably the most comfortable country in 
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Europe in which to live. With more pros- 
perous days in view, her outlook for the near 
future is far brighter than that of the 
greater part of the world. (The Statist 
(London), January 11, 1947, p. 36.) 


An amendment will be offered to strike 
all reference to Turkey from the bill. 


This should be adopted by the commit- 


tee. 

Also, an amendment will be offered to 
limit any Greek aid exclusively to the 
granting of funds for relief purposes, on 
condition that the spending of the funds 
be properly supervised by representa- 
tives of the United States Government. 
This amendment also should be adopted. 
Otherwise, should we appropriate funds 
to the present regime without condi- 
tions, as Lippmann puts it: 

Greece will be a rathole into which we will 

not only money—that is the least of 
it—but our prestige and our good name. 


The world is watching to see if we 
meant what we said, when we talked 
about joining with all peace-loving na- 
tions to “afford assurance that all the 
men in all lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Does not 
the gentleman feel this legislation will 
not stop the onrush of communism in 
Europe and elsewhere? 

Mr. KLEIN. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I made my position clear in con- 
nection with the foreign relief bill which 
we debated last week. Communism feeds 
on peoples who are living in misery and 
despair, and unless you feed those peo- 
ples, unless the people can be happy and 
content, you will have the desire for 
communism, or at least something, some 
ideology, which offers those people some 
hope. If we establish truly democratic 
governments over there we will not have 
to worry about communism because the 
people will shun it, they will reject it and 
will not have anything to do with it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

. KLEIN. Examine this so-called 
Truman doctrine very carefully. I hope 
that some of these amendments which 
will be offered wili be adopted, but if not, 
if the bill remains in its present form, it 
should be voted down, because it is not 
deserving of our support. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AUCH- 
IncLoss]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation as presented in H. R. 2616 
is perhaps the most important piece of 
legislation that this Congress has con- 
sidered for a long time. It sets forth 
a pattern of the foreign policy of the 
United States for the days ahead, and 
whenever a definite policy on such an 
important matter is determined it carries 
with it grave responsibilities. It is only 
after the most careful consideration and 
thought that I have decided to support 
this bill, and although I do not know 
much about the detail of its import, nev- 
ertheless, I am convinced that it is for 
the best interests of our country that it 
be adopted. 
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In the first place, the President of the 
United States, whose duty it is to in- 
augurate the international policies of our 
country, has requested it on the grounds 
that it is necessary for the security of 
the United States; and in the second 
place, Secretary of State Marshall has 
stated that this legislation should be 
enacted in order to strengthen his hands 
in our dealings with our former allies. 
The Secretary of State has been reported 
as saying that the President’s proposal 
was taken most seriously and had a defi- 
nite effect on Generalissimo Stalin, the 
dictator of Russia. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that the 
people of the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, whom I have the 
honor to represent, are in favor of this 
legislation and I know whereof I speak. 
Immediately after the President read 
his message to Congress on this subject, 
I recognized the importance and the far- 
reaching possibilities of such action on 
the part of our country and I felt that 
I should ask for the views of the people 
that I represent. I drafted a quarter- 
page advertisement for insertion in the 
newspapers in my district, which con- 
sisted of three paragraphs, stating as 
follows: 

The implications in the President’s mes- 
sage regarding Greece and Turkey are far 
more serious than the advancement of $400,- 
000,000 to these countries. 

This matter affects the entire future of 
our country and demands the attention of 
all the people. 

Therefore, I earnestly request that the 
people I represent write me their views and 
opinions on this problem. 


The response to this advertisement 
was immediate and generous and I re- 
ceived approximately 1,000 letters from 
individuals, each giving me his or her 
personal views on this momentous ques- 
tion. The replies were divided, about 56 
percent in favor and 44 percent against 
the President’s proposal, but it should be 
noted that a large number of those in 
favor qualified their approval by stating 
that the proposal should have been 
channeled through the United Nations 
and that no military aid should be ex- 
tended to either Greece or Turkey. 

Of course, I feel that unless we are 
prepared to support anything we may 
do, our efforts to aid would be in vain. 
There is no sense in going into this thing 
unless we are prepared to stand up in 
support of our convictions and not run 
away. Whether we like it or not we 
have become a great international power 
and we must assume our responsibilities 
to maintain peace in the world. 

It is for these fundamental reasons 
that I believe it is desirable that this leg- 
islation should pass and I hope it will 
pass by an overwhelming vote. At the 
same time, however, I do not wish to let 
this opportunity go by without making 
some observations about these responsi- 
bilities of ours as a great international 
power, and the part that the House of 
Representatives must play in implement- 
ing them. For the first time perhaps in 
history the House of Representatives is 
called upon to have some part in deter- 
mining a definite foreign policy for our 
Government, and the question naturally 
arises—what do we Members of the 
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House really know about the political 
and economic ideologies of other na- 
tions? Do we know when we vote these 
huge sums of money that they will be 
used wisely for the benefit of those who 
really need aid? Are we sure that mere 
money and advice will bring to an end 
the spread and growth of communism? 
Do we know whetker $400,000,000 is 
enough to accomplish our purpose, or is 
it too much? Have we first-hand knowl- 
edge of the economic conditions of these 
countries and whether the Governments 
that rule them are honest and capable 
and are able and willing to administer 
whatever relief we may offer? Will 
these countries, and any other countries 
we may see fit to aid, cooperate with us 
to the end that the people of the world 
will grow to respect us and that our 
prestige will be enhanced? Is it eco- 
nomically sound for us to make such a 
loan and can we do likewise for other 
countries who may seek our aid? These 
and many other questions arise and the 
answers, if there are any, are vague and 
tend to add to the confusion of thought 
which already exists. 

During the debate of the relief bill, re- 
cently passed by the House and now being 
considered in the Senate, confused think- 
ing was very evident. The members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs gave 
the impression that they were not able 
to agree among themselves about many 
of the important features of that legis- 
lation. This great committee is made up 
of hard-working, conscientious Members 
of the House, and my statement is not 
meant to reflect on them in any way. 
The members of this committee were 
reaching for the truth and for what was 
best for America, but unanimity of 
thought was absent and their unanimity 
of thinking is necessary for the guidance 
of the judgment of the other Members 
of the House of Representatives. This 
is not a good state of affairs because in 
the days to come the House of Represen- 
tatives will be called upon to decide other 
matters of great international import 
and confused thinking must be elimi- 
nated if we are to prepare and pass con- 
structive legislation. 

As I have already pointed out, the 
House of Representatives up to the pres- 
ent has not had to consider matters of 
this kind, and its membership was not 
called upon for any great knowledge 
about the economies or philosophies of 
foreign governments. This was the re- 
sponsibility of the other body where, un- 
der the Constitution, treaties with other 
nations are considered and passed upon 
and our general policy of foreign rela- 
tions decided. However, those days of 
no responsibility on the part of the House 
are passed; the world is on our doorstep 
and is looking to our Government for 
courage, for leadership and for financial 
aid, and in accordance with our consti- 
tutional system the House of Represent- 
atives must share the responsibilities of 
determining our foreign policy and our 
country’s attitude toward other coun- 
tries in the world. We cannot shirk that 
responsibility if our Nation is to live. 

This present situation calls for the 
education of Congressmen in the ways 
and byways of international relations. 
We Members of the House of Representa- 
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tives, if we are to be faithful to our trust, 
can no longer remain content with what 
information is revealed to us by the Ex- 
ecutive Department of our Government 
and we must develop our own facts con- 
cerning the economic and political con- 
ditions at home and abroad. It is true 
that many Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the past year or so, have 
traveled overseas and visited foreign 
lands, but I venture a guess that for many 
of them it was their first trip outside of 
the United States. These Members, of 
course, have seen much in a short time 
and have gathered a great deal of useful 
information, but such trips cannot possi- 
bly make anyone an expert, or the son 
of an expert, on foreign relationships. 
The world has a great history and events 
are changing rapidly the course of hu- 
man destiny; therefore, in the light of 
that history these changes must be in- 
terpreted and their meaning weighed. 
That is a job for men of the highest 
technical training; it is a job for experts. 

The need for this education and study 
has been recognized by our able and ex- 
perienced colleague the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter]. It is quite 
natural that he should recognize the lack 
of appreciation on the part of the House 
of the difficult and complicated ques- 
tions involved in the matter of adminis- 
tering relief. He knows considerable 
about it hecause he has been engaged in 
it and has studied it under the guidance 
of that great statesman and American, 
Herbert Hoover. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Herter] introduced 
House Resolution 173 and I commend it 
to my colleagues for their study. This 
resolution provides for the appointment 
by the Speaker of the House of a select 
committee of 15 members, at least 10 of 
whom shall be selected from the majority 
and minority membership of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Banking and Currency, Armed 
Services, and Agriculture, and reads as 
follows: 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to make a continuing study of— 

(1) Actual and prospective needs of for- 
eign nations and peoples, including those 
within United States military zones, both 
for relief in terms of food, clothing, etc., 
and of economic rehabilitation; 

(2) Resources available to meet such needs 
within and without the continental United 
States; 

(3) Existing or contemplated agencies, 
whether private, public, domestic, or inter- 
national, qualified to deal with such needs; 

(4) The administrative skills and per- 
formance of such agencies; 

(5) Continuing wartime or other controls, 
if any, required to maintain prices of com- 
modities in short supply at reasonable levels, 
whether such controls be domestic or inter- 
national; 

(6) Any or all measures which might assist 
in assessing relative needs and In correlating 
such assistance as the United States can 
properly make without weakening its domes- 
tic economy. 


This would not be a legislative com- 
mittee; it would be a study committee, 
designated to secure the facts about con- 
ditions of relief and aid to foreign coun- 
tries, and it would be required to report 
to the House “not less often than once in 
each 6 months.” This committee may, 
of course, report more frequently as oc- 
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casion may demand and thereby keep 
the Members of the House supplied with 
factual information developed under 
their own auspices. 

Every Member of the House would 
benefit tremendously from the study of 
such a committee and their conclusions 
would be more intelligently arrived at 
and they would have more definite 
knowledge of the possible results of their 
action. Such study would tend to pro- 
mote a positive, integrated foreign policy 
and would stop the practice of, on the 
one hand, shipping supplies to a country 
while on the other hand during what we 
can to stop its expansion. Such a 
thoughtless and vacillating policy makes 
us the laughingstock of the world, be- 
cause thereby we are aiding in the pro- 
motion of the very thing we are seeking 
to destroy. This does not reflect any 
glory on us who claim to be a people of 
great business acumen, nor does it en- 
hance our reputation in the eyes and 
hearts of other nations. Bewilderment 
among the Members of the House today 
is the result of their dependency on in- 
formation received from all kinds of 
sources, some of which is little better 
than mere gossip, and they do the best 
they can, hoping for the best. That is no 
way for us Members of Congress to act 
for the best interest of our country. 

Such a study committee as proposed in 
House Resolution 173 should in no way 
conflict with the duties and prerogatives 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs; in- 
deed it would supplement its work. This 
is clearly set forth in the whereas 
clauses in the resolution itself, which 
read as follows: 

Whereas the importance and complexity of 
aid required by foreign nations and peoples 
from the resources of the United States is 
assuming increasing proportions. 


This clause indicates the great in- 
tricacy of this problem and the fact that 
this. demand for aid will come from all 
quarters of the globe. 

Whereas such aid directly affects every seg- 
ment of the domestic economy of the United 
States. 


This clause shows the intimate part 
that relief extension plays in the whole 
economy of our country, affecting indus- 
try, agriculture, defense, and our fiscal 
affairs. 

Whereas the problems relating to such aid 
are of a nature to lie within the jurisdiction 
of a number of the standing committees cf 
the Congress. 


This clause shows that the problems 
involved go far beyond the scope of any 
one of the committees of the House of 
Representatives and should have the 
combined attention of people who are ex- 
perts in the various segments of our 
economy which are affected. 

Whereas these problems should, in order 
to safeguard the resources and economy of 
the United States, be given the most careful 
consideration in relation to each other. 


This clause points out the fact which 
has been troubling many of us, that we 
must be on our guard that we ourselves 
do not become weak while we are doing 
our best to make others strong. 

Whereas an integrated and coordinated 
study should be most valuable to the stand- 
ing committees of the Congress. 
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This clause merely states the truth, 
but one could go further and include 
every member in Government, if not 
every citizen in the United States as 
benefiting from such a study. 

I hope that early and favorable con- 
sideration will be given to the passage 
of this resolution, but we must act pres- 
ently on this proposal for aid to Greece 
and Turkey, using the best judgment at 
our disposal. Pray God that any aid 
that we may be able to render will be 
sufficient and efficient enough to aid 
these stricken people to get on their feet 
and establist themselves as free men and 
women. What the little nations of the 
world want is what we cherish—liberty. 
What they want is to take their place 
among the comity of nations and con- 
tribute what they can to peace in the 
world. It is right that we should do 
everything possible to aid them to achieve 
these objectives, but we must be sensible 
and prudent or we ourselves may be en- 
gulfed by the very thing we seek to 
destroy. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, Sun- 
day will be Mother's Day. I like the 
description of “mother” by Kate W. Wig- 
gins, the author of Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch. She said that so many 
fine things like jewels, roses, stars, and 
sunrises and sunsets come in quantities 
in our lifetime, but there is only one 
mother: She is a single jewel. 

You and 1 have been receiving letters 
from mothers in recent weeks, and if 
your letters are like mine, they are 
couched in such refreshing terms. Nor- 
mally, the demands that one gets are, 
“We demand that you be for this” or 
against something. How refreshing it 
was to hear from the mothers out home 
and to have them say, with that kind 
and tender supplication, “We hope that 
you will do everything possible to avert 
another war.” That is an entreaty. 
That is a fervent plea. That is the 
proposition before us today. Itis a ques- 
tion of method, whether to go in or 
whether to stay out of world responsibil- 
ity as the most effective way to avoid and 
avert another war. 

I say to you out of my own prayerful 
meditations on this subject that I want 
to support this bill. I think it is the 
thing to do. I believe it offers a chance 
to cure a condition which if continued is 
more likely to invite conflict rather than 
circumvent it. 

I do not believe I can tell my story any 
better than to tell it from this map, be- 
cause this is the Middle ‘ast, the ex- 
plosive area in today’s world. Over here 
is Greece, hanging like an appendage 
from the body corporate of Europe, 
Down at the lower end is Athens, the 
cradle of democracy, where democracy 
was born 27 venturies ago. Greece is not 
so far from Africa. You can start from 
Cairo in a C-47 and in 3% hours you 
are in Athens. A short distance across 
the blue Mediterranean—and all those 
distances in the Middle East are short. 
If you could stand on a high mountain 
here at Athens, the cradle of democracy, 
and look north to that little area that is 
encircled in orange, that is Albania. The 
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ruling head of Albania is a former chief 
of police who was indoctrinated with 
communism long ago. That is part of 
our trouble. Part of the terrorism of 
today comes from that source. 

Next to Albania along the northern 
border of Greece is Yugoslavia, presided 
over by Tito. Joseph Brosip is his name. 
For 5 years he was a lieutenant in the 
armies of the Soviet Union, and you 
know the doctrine and the ideology that 
he absorbed and which he follows today. 
Yugoslav communism is too well known 
to need description. It, too, is a source 
of terrorism. 

Standing on this high mountain at 
Athens, if you look a little farther to the 
east you will find Bulgaria, where a bor- 
der dispute is in progress at the present 
time. The one who gives direction to 
the affairs of Bulgaria is Georgi Dimit- 
rov, who is also indoctrinated with com- 
munism. Perhaps the most powerful 
person in Bulgaria today is T:ola Nagoy- 
chova, who is the secretary general of 
the Communist Party in Bulgaria, and 
who has recently indicated the intention 
that she is going to visit the United 
States one of these days. I hope she 
never does. She was the one who gave 
direction to the efforts of 20,000 terrorist 
troops in Bulgaria after the war ended. 
The situation was so bad that an Amer- 
ican major general and an American dip- 
lomat could not even go beyond the con- 
fines of Sofia to have luncheon with a 
Bulgarian general because a Soviet sen- 
try said no, Those are the documented 
facts. The State Department has not 
said too much about them in the interest 
of good feeling, so long as the world was 
so turbulent and so feverish. But a truly 
impossible situation developed there. It 
is a present source of terrorism. 

In the northern area of Greece is 
Macedonia, the same place from whence 
this man came in a vision to the Apostle 
Paul to say 1,900 years ago, “Come over 
into Macedonia, and help us.” Today, 
1,900 years later, we are receiving the 
same kind of an appeal to help these 
people. And why help them? Because 
the wave of Red ideology wants to come 
down from the north, seeks to take over 
Greece and make it another Soviet satel- 
lite, seeks to extend the iron curtain to 
the Aegean and to the blue water of the 
Mediterranean. 

Now let us look at a little proof. 
Standing on this high mountain in 
Athens, look down to Alexandria in 
Egypt. If you could have been there in 
April of 1944 you might have witnessed 
a mutiny upon the vessels of the Greek 
Government that were then attached to 
the British Mediterranean Fleet. That 
mutiny was developed by soldiers and 
sailors who were Communists. The man 
who put it down was Admiral Voulgaris, 
with whom I spent a day in Athens just 
2 years ago—a fine, stocky, amiable gen- 
tleman who told me about his problems. 
That mutiny has been described as Red 
fascism’s first bid for Greece. It oc- 
curred a year before VE-day. 

In that same year, in December there 
came the liberation uprising in Greece 
that left 8,000 dead bodies upon the 
pavements of Athens, and 12,000 were 
wounded. That was fomented with 
Soviet money and under Soviet direc- 
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tion. It is a known fact that Siantos, 
from up at Salonika, from up in the 
tobacco area, Partsalides, and Zacha- 
rides, all Communist leaders, were all 
there when it was taking place. They 
are the king pins of EALS and its Red 
actionist wing. 

I ean bring a man to this Chamber who 
practices law in Washington who was a 
colonel in the Army, and I can bring a 
general, and I can bring a young Greek 
lawyer from Chicago, all of whom were 
there to bear witness to this story as to 
whether or not the Reds were active in 
trying to start World War III in the 
ancient land of Hellas where democracy 
was born. They saw this brutal en- 
deavor to take over and extend Red 
fascism to Greece. 

They found 20,000 metal Communist 
badges in the headquarters of KKE, 
the Communist Party of Greece, when 
it was burned. When the victims of 
this alleged liberation uprising were 
disposed of, the bodies were buried in 
trenches 2 feet deep and covered with 
lime. That was the same Soviet tech- 
nique by which they buried the Poles 
who were butchered in the Katien 
Forest of Poland. They were slaugh- 
tered by the Communists. The tech- 
nique is exactly the same. That is the 
bestial thing that wants to come down 
into Greece for a purpose. And when 
that takes hold and it can use a fine 
airport in Athens, it will be only 150 
miles from a body of water, 45 miles 
long and heavily fortified, that we call 
the Dardanelles. The strategic straits 
would then be practically behind the 
iron curtain. The rest would be easy. 

I understand that an effort is going 
to be made to eliminate Turkey from this 
bill. I hope it fails. It is only 200 miles 
from the Bulgarian border through 
Turkey to the Dardanelles, and that is 
another access for communism and the 
communistic forces. It is not so very 
far over to Istanbul. It is not so very 
far over to the Bosporus which is only 
20 miles long. It is not so terribly far 
over to the border where Russia and 
Turkey join and where they insisted 
when I was there that a million Soviet 
troops had been massed. If commu- 
nism fails in its push through Greece, it 
can try through Turkey. The two na- 
tions are a part of a common problem. 

Now. the thing that we really have not 
heard about in all this show is the fact 
that of the many demands that Russia 
has made upon Turkey the most impor- 
tant is not the Dardanelles. It is the 
reformation of the Turkish Government. 
A former high Turkish official told me 
about this whole picture over there. 
That is the thing they really want to do. 
By reformation, they mean reformation 
with the MVD, the espionage, and the 
secret police, and deception and brutal- 
ity. So, finally, they can take over Tur- 
key, too. For years the Moscow radio 
has been needling members of the Turk- 
ish Congress. 

I had a very interesting all-day visit 
with the members. We had a little 
round-up at night. I examined some of 
the translations of the Moscow radio 
scripts. Gentlemen, make no mistake as 
to what Russia is doing. She is trying 
to move in and take over in Turkey as 
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well as in Greece. There is a reason for 
it. Once you cut off here, you have set 
up a sort of iron curtain between western 
culture and eastern culture—between 
western democracy and the type of thing 
that they have over in the other end of 
the world. And when they have done it, 
they will be ready in their own sweet 
time to take over the greatest natural 
resource in all the world, which is the 
stuff of peace and the stuff of war. By 
that I mean the proven and indicated 
petroleum reserves in the Middle East. 

In these demands that Russia has 
made upon Turkey there is a demand 
for two provinces ceded to Turkey after 
World War I, here at the end of the 
Black Sea, called Kars and Ardahan. 
That is high ground. That would be a 
great base for bombers. When they have 
gotten that, they are just a little bit closer 
to the natural oil resources. Here is the 
great proven oil field of the world. No- 
tice how close it would bring Red fascism 
to Mosul and Kirkuk, the great oil cen- 
ter of Iraq. One of the greatest oil geol- 
ogists that we have in the United States 
is Mr. de Collyer, who went over there 
at the instance of Secretary Knox in 
1944. He came back and made a report 
and said that the greatest known oil re- 
serves in all the world was there and that 
the center of gravity of oil production 
was shifting from the Caribbean-Gulf 
aes of this hemisphere to the Middle 

ast 

Why do you think the Soviet Union 
wants to move into Iran? Because down 
at the lower end of the Persian Gulf are 
the great refineries and there is the oil. 
Why have Russian agents been under- 
taking to organize the highly nationalis- 
tic Kurds in the northern part of Iraq? 
Because the scheme is one day to set up 
the Kurdish Nationalistic Republic and 
have them join the Soviet Union. Any- 
body in the Kurdish Army who can speak 
with authority will tell you that whole 
story. They are interested in Iraq be- 
cause there is Mosul and Kirkuk, two 
great oil centers of the Middle East, next 
to Abadan and Khorramsahr on the Per- 
sian Gulf. As one flies across this coun- 
try and notes the pipe lines from Mosul 
in Iraq to Tripoli on the Mediterranean 
coast, where vessels, including naval ves- 
sels, obtained their oil for fuel; as one 
observes pipe lines on top of the surface 
of the desert; as one observes refineries 
converting petroleum into liquid power 
for tanks and tractors and planes and 
motor vehicles; as one traces out the ef- 
forts of Soviet agents in northern Iran, 
he becomes conscious of the bid which 
Red fascism is making for the eastern 
and middle eastern world. 

A pipe line runs from here out to the 
Mediterranean coast. There is another 
branch that runs down to Haifa in the 
northern part of Palestine. Oh, how 
easy it is; once communism has moved 
into Greece, once they have developed 
bases in the adjoining Mediterranean, 
how easy it will be to set up that curtain 
that will separate the Western Hemi- 
sphere from the strange kind of east- 
ern culture that threatens to engulf the 
whole wide world. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am very 
much interested in the gentleman’s 
statement. Do I understand it is his 
view that we must stop communism in 
Turkey and Greece ir order to protect 
these oil fields? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I mean just this, that 
the gentleman from Mlinois tries to be 
something of a realist. Having talked 
with leaders in all parts of the world, 
how can you deal with policy unless you 
divine or assume or appraise or know for 
a certainty what the other fellow has 
got in mind, who is going to push into 
all corners of the earth? Communism is 
one aspect of this thing. That is the 
cloak and shield they are using at the 
present time by means of armed assaults 
and terrorism up in northern Macedonia 
to finally bring Greece to heel and take 
over and reform the government like 
they did in Latvia, like they did in Lith- 
uania, like they did in Estonia, like they 
did in Roumania, like they did in Yugo- 
slavia, like they did in Bulgaria, like they 
did in Albania, and like they are trying 
to do with Austria. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is the 
cloak that covers this bill—oil. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is the cloak and 
shield that our Soviet friends are using 
at the present time to mask one of their 
ultimate purposes. They have many 
purposes, including world domination, as 
so freely expressed by Soviet leaders. 
There is only one answer to it, and that 
is, first of all, to assert, if we are going 
to, our eternal hostility to this ideology, 
which is based upon bestiality, brutal- 
ity, and destruction, and to stop it from 
engulfing the rest of the world. That is 
the whole story as I see it. It is just as 
plain as a mountain on the map why they 
are interested here. They have been 
working at it for a long time. By sham 
and deception they pursue their objec- 
tive. When Colonel Popoff, of the Soviet 
Army, was in Greece, one of the officials 
insisted, “What are you doing here?” He 
said, “I am here looking after Russian 
prisoners of war.” But there were no 
Russian prisoners of war in Greece. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I should 
like to commend the gentleman. The 
gentleman has correctly and succinctly 
stated the issue confronting the House. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I have returned within 
the last 3 weeks from the Middle East, 
and I have talked in Cairo to the repre- 
sentatives of the other countries men- 
tioned. The situation which the gentle- 
man saw with his own eyes 2 years ago 
still exists and he has described it accu- 
rately to the House—the threat and all 
the rest of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. OWENS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman to answer two direct ques- 
tions and he can answer them at once. 

Has the Soviet Union offended us? If 
so, why do we not, like a nation, sever 
relations instead of taking a pusillani- 
mous action like this, like we are now 
contemplating? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, you know, gen- 
tlemen, that is so easy to utter, but at 
the end of the road there may be dead 
GI's. I think our first concern is, since 
we have so recently emerged from the dis- 
mal shadow of the greatest war the world 
has ever experienced, that we do not 
want to wittingly or unwittingly make a 
move that will get us into another con- 
flict. The thing we must do is to avoid 
conflict and over a period of time to give 
the world an opportunity to heal, have its 
wounds heal. I think the greatest serv- 
ice we can render to these distorted and 
fanatical minds behind that strange Red 
ideology that would take over the whole 
wide world, is to simply say, “Now, there 
is no malice, no venom in our policy. We 
simply say that we left some hundreds 
of thousands of youngsters in all sections 
of the earth for an ideal that we call 
freedom. We assured the world of our 
devotion to freedom. We sacrificed for 
it. We went deeply into debt for it. 
We signed an Atlantic Charter to evi- 
dence our faith in freedom. 

Now, shortly after the war is scarcely 
over, up bobs a little country, raising its 
hands in supplication, and it says, 
“Please, America, help us to maintain 
that freedom.” Do not misunderstand 
me. I am not unmindful of the type of 
government over in Greece; you do not 
cure it overnight. I am not unmindful 
of the fact that Turkey is somewhat on 
the semitotal side. Is freedom and de- 
mocracy more likely to be asserted and 
perfected by themselves with our aid or 
by having communism take over? We are 
dealing here with something that brooks 
no delay. You have got to move now, and 
then to hope by the interposition of our 
aid to be able in due time to cure a num- 
ber of things that I have set forth in a 
statement I made here in March. Their 
exchange system is all out of kilter and 
that is why they are suffering such riot- 
ous inflation. I hope that it can be 
democratized, but it will never be de- 
mocratized if Siantos, and Zacharides, 
and Partsalides finally bring ELAS from 
underground and get the master hand. 

As soon as they take over they will 
replace democracy with the hammer and 
sickle and all that the hammer and 
sickle stand for. No. That is what Rus- 
sia has in mind by re-forming Greece and 
by re-forming Turkey. And then re- 
member that once the filthy imprint of 
Red fascism is placed indelibly upon 
those countries it will not be erased in 
your lifetime and in mine. Then they 
will move relentlessly over into the rest 
of the Middle East. 

On a Saturday night the biggest meet- 
ing in Beyreuth, Lebanon, was a Com- 
munist meeting at one of the largest and 
most fashionable hotels there. They are 
working onit. They are all talking about 
it in the streets of ancient Damascus 
which was the center of the ministry of 
the Apostle Paul, 
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They play for keeps, Mr.. Chairman, 
and it is necessary for you and I now to 
play for keeps and to be registered on 
the right side of this issue. Even though 
all the provisos that you and I would 
like to have in this bill are not inscribed 
there by the committee, I would still 
vote for it. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. In view of the geo- 
graphical and ideological situation that 
the gentleman from Illinois has de- 
scribed, is it his idea that we can ac- 
complish this result with $400,000,000 
and 40 officers? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, do not under- 
estimate the moral force behind the 
power of America which is even greater 
than dollars. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Against Russia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not worried 
about the strength of Russia; I am 
worried about this infiltration of an ide- 
ology which has already penetrated our 
own country and is giving us trouble 
right here in the Nation’s Capital. There 
is a great moral force about the help of 
America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minois has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. I have already yielded 
the gentleman 10 minutes, but I yield 
him five additional minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a great moral 
force about aid from America that is 
even more important than the dollars; 
and when this humble people so many 
of whose kinfolks are among the fine 
businessmen in every metropolitan cen- 
ter in the United States, feel that we are 
in their corner the curtain of fear will 
rise, there will be a new spirit in their 
guard service and they will be ready with 
a little material help to deal with those 
terrorists who are presently up in the 
rugged hills of Macedonia along the 
borders trying to come in and take over 
that nation. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. Is it not a fact that 
when Turkey has ever played she has 
always played for keeps and she was al- 
ways for sale to the highest bidder? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, now, let me put 
my friend straight on that. I have heard 
that kind of talk before, 

I think Turkey performed a real serv- 
ice in World War II and I will tell you 
why. Here was the course of the Nai 
forces coming down to the world bridge, 
and Turkey is the bridge from Europe to 
Asia, and Turkey was neutral. When 
the German hordes with their Panzers 
and their Stukas were coming through 
the Balkans, how easy it would have been 
for them to proceed down the Levantine 
coast and put the pincers on Cairo and 
El Alemain and sweep across northern 
Africa. If that had happened the war 
would not have been over for a long, 
long time. It may be said in part that 
the Turks kept them out. When the 
German legions arrived at the Turkish 
border and were intent on proceeding 
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said: “See here, if you violate our neu- 
trality, of course, the British will be free 
to violate our neutrality. Would you 
want that to happen?” Day after day 
they had to carry on this moral battle 
of holding the Germans back, and pre- 
venting a violation of Turkish neutrality 
and they succeeded. To show you how 
serious all this must have been in the 
minds of military strategists, one can go 
up and down this Mediterranean coast 
and see the pillboxes, the barbed-wire 
entanglements, the fortifications, the 
emergency airports, and everything else 
that was constructed in anticipation of 
the day when a great horde of motorized 
troops would one day be moving through 
Turkey and down the Levantine coast 
putting the squeeze on Cairo and North 
Africa, where Rommel and his Afrika 
Corps were threatening that continent. 

Let us, therefore, not minimize the 
service that the Turks rendered to the 
Allied Nations by their firm stand on 
neutrality. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. In further substantia- 
tion of what the gentleman says about 
the Turkish contribution to the war, 
which is exactly correct and which un- 
fortunately is not broadly understood in 
America, let me mention this: In speak- 
ing to the President in Ankara in 1945 
we were discussing this particular prob- 
lem and he told us then something that 
has since been confirmed by the record. 
That is, when the Russians with their 
backs to the wall were holding Stalin- 
grad, he, the President of Turkey, sent 
a mission to Moscow to assure them that 
the large armies they had massed on 
the Turkish border, since they did not 
know where Turkey was going, were un- 
necessary because Turkey was not going 
to be on the side of the Germans, it 
was not going to attack the Russians, 
and with that assurance some of the re- 
inforcements were moved from the bor- 
ders of Turkey and permitted Stalingrad 
to stand and to help win the war. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To my good friend 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH], may I say 
that he has raised this question of oil 
as the real reason for the action which 
it is proposed that we take here, but that 
is but a small part of it. Suppose the 
iron curtain is put up across this 
middle eastern area. What happens to 
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the rest of this world? Will we do busi- 
ness with this vast area on Mr. Stalin's 
terms and no other? Is that the kind 
-of a world we want? If so, then we 
might as well capitulate. But are our 
memories so short that we have already 
forgotten the effects of a policy of ap- 
peasement? When all is said and done 
the $64 question still remains and right 
now is very, very simple. If Greece and 
Turkey are overwhelmed by Communist 
penetration and the petroleum domain 
of the Middle East is there for seizure 
or domination by the forces of Red fas- 
cism, will it make them more bellicose 
or tractable or will it make them less 
so? And once they dominate and con- 
trol this whole area, does it make fu- 
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ture war more likely or less likely? To 
that I have but one answer and that 
is that conflict would be far more likely 
and so what we do today in stemming 
this scarlet tide is an answer to the 
mothers who are pleading for that kind 
of action which is most likely to prevent 
conflict and death for young men. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. We have 
already capitulated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; we have not. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Are the Macedo- 
nians Greeks? That is where all the 
trouble is. Are those people Greeks? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. You-know my friend 
gets me now into an ethnological dis- 
cussion where I am not too well at home 
and I would therefore find some difficul- 
ty answering the question. I do know 
that we have always considered them as 
a part of that same country. That is 
where they are located; and besides, what 
has such a discussion to do with the busi- 
ness which is before us? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The gentleman 
knows that the Macedonians are Slavs. 
They are not Greeks, 8 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It could be, but that 
portion is in Greece, otherwise what are 
they doing in there harassing the Greeks? 

Mr. SADOWSKI. The gentleman 
knows further that the Macedonians put 
up a most stubborn fight in this war, as 
they did in the First World War. They 
should be entitled to freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. They should be en- 
titled to freedom, They were promised 
by Roosevelt in the Atlantic Charter 
that that they would have their freedom. 
They fought stubbornly on our side. The 
Greeks have received a lot of credit for 
the fighting that the Macedonians did in 
those mountains. The Macedonians are 
rugged, mountain people and they fought 
against the Germans there. Asa matter 
of fact, they were never subdued by the 
Germans or the Italians. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, but I know what 
the boundaries of those countries indi- 
cate and that is they are a part of Greece 
at the present time. 

I want to say one more thing because 
it is the most important of all, It sounds 
so academic to go back: constantly and 
talk about this thing called freedom, but 
it is the greatest thing on the face of the 
earth. It is the blessed inheritance of 
this country. It is the purpose of this 
country. Now, then, if we let it languish 
anywhere finally and within reason, of 
course, if we let it languish there, right 
in the heart of this European and Asian 
Continent, it will not be too long before 
we take it for granted and then it be- 
comes a rootless thing and dies. Then 
what about freedom? Has this thing 
called freedom already become so vague 
after the slaughter of hundreds of thou- 
sands of young Americans in our own 
country that it means nothing? Are we 
ready now so shortly after World War II, 
and notwithstanding the pledges which 
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we made in the Atlantic Charter, the 
United Nations Declaration and other 
documents, to toss small countries to the 
dogs of communism? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say in re- 
spect to Turkey that when the pages of 
history have been written of her role in 
the last war it will be revealed that Tur- 
key was ready to declare war on the side 
of the Axis if Stalingrad had fallen. 
However, here is what I deem to be even 
more important. The gentleman’s main 
contention is that this legislation is 
complementary to a policy of preserving 
and aiding freedom and democracy. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Well, then, I 
ask the gentleman this: How is it that 
over all these years we have not had any 
application to Congress either from the 
State Department or from the President 
for aid to the Republicans of Spain? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There you have a dif- 
ferent situation in this respect: This re- 
quest, gentlemen, comes to us from the 
Government of Greece; not from a 
group; not from a lot of Falangists or 
Loyalists or anybody else. This is an 
official request by a sovereign country to 
a sovereign country, couched in the 
language of 1,900 years ago, “Please 
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In my judgment the help that we ren- 
der now may turn the balance as to 
whether or not some day in the future 
the horizons will again be livid with the 
flames of war. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I would like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
this question: In view of his eloquent 
appraisal of the value that Turkey gave 
to the Allied cause during the late war, 
by the same token did not General 
Franco, by remaining neutral when the 
Allied forces were landing in North 
Africa, also contribute, as you say Turkey 
did, to the ultimate victory of the Allies? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not know. 
But, gentlemen, what has that to do with 
the issue before us here. Let us not be 
diverted with red herrings. Let us con- 
sider the forces that are operative in 
Greece, that are operative. in Turkey. 
Let us consider the armed minorities: 
abroad. Let us consider the psychologi- 
cal aggression that Herbert Hoover al- 
luded to in San Francisco during the 
United Nations Conference, when he said 
something should be done about it. 
That is the kind of aggression that is 
being practiced over there at the present 
time, the objective being the taking over 
the rest of the area that comes to the 
blue water, cutting off western culture, 
and finally taking over one of the greatest 
resources that God ever put below the 
surface of the earth. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIRESEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 
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Mr. BENDER. What about the $146,- 
000,000 we have sunk in Turkey since 
1945? We have spent $146,000,000 in 
Turkey since 1945. What have we re- 
ceived for that? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would not know 
that up to this point we have received 
anything. Under lend-lease we invested 
billions in ali parts of the world. When 
this defense aid was authorized we knew 
that much of it would never be returned 
either in cash or in kind. 

Mr. BENDER. What did Von Pappen 
do in Turkey during the war? Did he 
help the Allied cause? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely not. But 
notwithstanding the efforts of Von Pap- 
pen and his staff, Turkey did remain 
neutral and in that way helped to termi- 
nate the war as early as it did come to an 
end. 

Mr. BENDER. What are the Nazis 
doiug now in Turkey, the fugitives from 
Germany? What is happening to the 
Nazi gold in Turkey? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me conclude on 
this note: When the shadows and the 
bitterness of World War II have been 
dissipated somewhat, we suddenly dis- 
cover that we have swapped a black dic- 
tator foraredone. Are we going to run 
out on the job now, or is this deep and 
abiding thing called freedom going to 
have a chance in countries taat are still 
too weak from the conquering hordes of 
obstruction and destruction to help 
themselves? Let me again present the 
$64 question: Will our endeavors from 
now on to bring peace to a sick and 
bleeding world be made easier or more 
difficult by having Red fascism take over 
in Greece and Turkey and impose an ex- 
tension of the iron curtain across that 
area of the world and ultimately domi- 
nate a natural resource of such high im- 
portance in peace and in war. To that 
question, gentlemen, an answer is simple 
and easy. Our task would become in- 
finitely more difficult and that is the best 
and the simplest reason I know for ap- 
proving the proposal which is before us 
today. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SADOWSKI]. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
few moments ago I asked a question, Are 
the Macedonians Greeks? We have 
heard much about this Greek trouble, 
and it is always referred to as the trouble 
in Greek Macedonia, but why is it that 
no one comes down here and tells us the 
truth about this situation? The Mace- 
donians are not Greeks. The Mace- 
donians are a Slav race of people. They 
are southern Slavs. Further, history 
will bear out the fact that these Mace- 
donians have lived there since the time 
of Christ. The city of Salonika is their 
city, it is not a Greek city. These Mace- 
donian people are a rugged race of peo- 
ple. They live in the mountains; they 
are a mountaineer people, a simple, 
hard-fighting people, good Christian 
people. They have withstood the on- 
slaught of the Romans, the Greeks, and 
the Turks. The Turks did their best to 
make Mohammedans out of them. They 
had them under Turkish domination for 
many, many years. The Turks practiced 
every kind of brutality against these 
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Christian people. They desecrated their 
churches. They burnt their farms and 
homes. But they remained Macedo- 
nians. Then after the First World War, 
after these Macedonians had joined with 
us in our big fight in that war, and had 
shed their blood and given us of their 
best men in that struggle, what did we 
do, or rather, what did England do? 
England handed those people in bondage 
to Greece, instead of giving the Mace- 
donians freedom. Freedom is what they 
wanted and that is what they fought for, 
and that is what they were entitled to 
have. 

In this last war great fighting was done 
in that northern part of Greece, up in 
that hill country. A lot of credit was 
given to the Greeks, but who did this 
fighting? Macedonians, Greek Mace- 
donians, those mountaineer people. 
The Nazis and the Italians never did 
subdue them, they never did annihilate 
them. They have never been con- 


quered. 


Now the war is over. Again these peo- 
ple are asking for freedom. They want 
an independent Macedonia. Are they 
entitled to it? In my opinion they are. 
Ithink theyare. Half of Macedonia now 
is a free state within the Yugoslav fed- 
eration. They have their own president, 
they have their own legislature, they have 
their own state set-up within this feder- 
ation of Yugoslavia. The other part of 
Macedonia is still under Greek domi- 
nation. 

Here is the problem. Those Mace- 
donians that are still within Greece, un- 
der Greek authority, all want freedom. 
They are united 100 percent on the basis 
that they want freedom, but they are 
divided on this: Some of those Macedo- 
nians want to join with that part of 
Macedonia which is now in the Yugo- 
slav federation. Some of them do not 
want to join but they want to have a 
separate Macedonian state, a free state 
so that they would not be ‘under ‘Tito. 
But all of these people want freedom. 
All of these people have been on our side 
in this war and in the First World War. 
They fought heroically for our cause. 
Now it is proposed that we give bayonets 
and guns to the Royalists of Greece to 
kill these Macedonians. I am not mad 
at these Macedonians. I am not mad 
at those who want to go into the Yugo- 
slav federation or those who want an 
independent Macedonia and freedom 
from Greece. I do not want to see any 
of them killed. President Truman and 
the State Department have remained 
silent about this struggle for freedom. 
Why? Surely the sentiment of the 
American people is with the Macedo- 
nians. 

Here is a piece from today’s Wash- 
ington Star: “Greeks condemned for aid- 
ing guerrillas in Athens”; a dispatch 
from northern Greece reports today from 
the military fort at Almania they have 
condemned 10 persons, including women, 
to death and sentenced 6 others to life 
imprisonment for aiding antigovernment 
guerrilla forces. 

Now, that has taken place after we 
have announced this program of aid to 
Greece. They are still killing Greeks in 
Macedonia, and killing those Greeks who 
do not agree with the Royalist Govern- 
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ment in Greece and killing Macedonians 
because all Macedonians want freedom. 

Am I going to vote to give more bayo- 
nets and more guns to kill off more of 
these people? No. So far as I am con- 
cerned, this is not a question of commu- 
nism. This is the age-old struggle, cen- 
turies old, of a fight for freedom—of the 
peoples’ fight for freedom. The United 
States of America should be the first to 
say, “We stand back of you in this fight 
for freedom.” We did say that in the 
Atlantic Charter, but now must these 
people who are struggling for freedom go 
to Uncle Joe Stalin to look for that free- 
dom? Why should it not come from 
us—from the United States of America? 
That should be our program. That is 
what we should do. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
we can bring the discussion back now to 
the matter of the Greek-Turkish loan 
and let the theoretical discussion as to 
the ethnological background of the resi- 
dents of Macedonia go until some more 
appropriate occasion. 

I would like to take up with you some 
of the factors which, it seems to me, must 
be considered by every man and woman 
in this body as we make this very mo- 
mentous decision. It is a decision which 
each of us is going to make, and there is 
no easy answer for anybody. It is not 
one of those cases where we can easily 
say “No,” and shrug our shoulders and 
assume that we have answered the prob- 
lem. It is not one of those questions to 
which we can say “Yes,” and be sure of 
the consequences or of the results. 

i assume if it were not for the very 
definite fact that the President of the 
United States called us together in joint 
assembly on March 12 and presented us 
with a specific program that the area of 
discussion in which we are now engaged 
could be considerably wider. Had it not 
been for that pronouncement which has 
been heard all around the world, we could 


begin with a theoretical discussion as to 


what to do about this big problem which 
is confronting us, growing out of the con- 
ditions existing in Greece and Turkey. 
But as a result of the fact that the an- 
nouncement has been made in a joint 
session of Congress and the President of 
the United States speaking as its Chief 
Executive has announced it as his de- 
cision that this country is going to dis- 
continue appeasing further aggression on 
the part of the Russians, and that he has 
recommended specific steps to stop that 
appeasement, the decision is now in the 
hands of the Congress. We must decide 
whether or not we wish to associate our- 
selves with the President’s proposal to 
discontinue appeasement of Russia or 
whether we wish to associate ourselves 
with the kind of sorry appeasement poli- 
cies which existed from the days of the 
Cairo Conference until March 12, when 
President Truman stood on the rostrum 
in this Chamber and announced that the 
policy of appeasement had failed and 
that we were set to follow a different 
course. . 

In my opinion, the appeasement poli- 
cies followed by President Roosevelt in 
the conferences at Yalta and Tehran, 
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especially, and followed by President 
Truman at Potsdam and down to March 
12 did much to create the sorry situation 
in which we now find ourselves. How- 
ever, be that as it may, while Republi- 
cans were not consulted in those days of 
appeasement, we are all now confronted 
by the same challenging circumstances. 
Republicans are now being called upon 
to help cure that which we did not heip 
create. It is my conviction we now must 
measure up to our new responsibilities. 

I was one of those who opposed repeal 
of the Neutrality Act prior to World War 
II. I was one of those who opposed the 
original lend-lease legislation and joined 
with the minority of members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, in of- 
fering an alternative plan which I 
thought incurred less risk of war. When 
our alternative proposal was defeated, I 
voted for lend-lease on final passage. It 
seemed to me then there was no other 
alternative. I was one of those who 
voted against arming our ships prior to 
World War II. I voted against these 
proposals because I felt they were steps 
leading to war. 

As a consequence of my votes before 
World War II, I have been accused fre- 
quently by the administration of being 
an isolationist, of being a Tory, of being 
an obstructionist, of being a reactionary. 
I have been attacked by all the abusive 
adjectives New Dealers use to discredit 
diligent Republicans. However, in spite 
of all that, in spite of the fact that this 
same administration may seek some way 
in which to make political capital of the 
fact that I now support the President in 
a program which it seems to me is right, 
I have no desire to engage in the sharp 
practices of partisan politics in looking 
at a decision that is as stupendous as 
this one. I now support President Tru- 
man’s proposal on Greece and Turkey 
for the same reason I opposed President 
Roosevelts’ early proposals to commit us 
to the fighting before Pear] Harbor. In 
each case, my desire to keep America at 
peace is the motivating factor. 

Whether the predictions of those of us 
before World War II, who said that these 
unneutral steps were leading us into war 
were correct or incorrect, the men who 
write history later will have to determine. 
In any event those steps did not keep 
us out of war. Out of that war came new 
problems as great as we were told by the 
eager interventionists of 1940 and 1941 
were the problems which would be solved 
by World War II. 

I believe that as realists, as Americans, 
without regard to partisanship, or politi- 
cal alinement, we have to survey the 
world as we find it today, not as we would 
wish it were. We cannot discuss this 
problem in a vacuum. We have to pick 
up the march of history where it is in 
front of us and govern our decision on 
the basis of the facts which exist today, 
regardless of how we happened to arrive 
at this point, or regardless of whether 
or not different decisions at a different 
time might have brought about a happier 
situation than that which we now con- 
front. 

It seems to me these are the facts 
which we now confront. Fact No. 1 is 
that Russian aggression is on the march 
in the world today, I think nobody will 
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deny that. I think the most insistent 
opponent of this legislation cannot come 
down in the well of this House and say 
that Russian communism is not march- 
ing out with an aggressive force today. 
That is demonstrated all around the 
periphery of Russia. It is demonstrated 
by the complete elimination of the little 
independent Baltic Republics of Lithuan- 
ia, Latvia, and Estonia—gone from the 
map entirely, sucked against their will 
and their wish completely into the Rus- 
sian system, as I am convinced Turkey 
and Greece will be gone from the map 
entirely if at this stage of the game we 
pull the rug out from under the President 
in his first practical step in opposing the 
program of appeasement of Russia. We 
must not send out the signal to Russia 
that as far as the people of America are 
concerned, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, we do not propose to support 
the President when he stands toe to toe 
and says Russian aggression must stop. 
We now have Russian aggression. We 
will have to concede that. If peace is to 
prevail this aggression must stop or be 
stopped. 

Fact No. 2 we will also have to con- 
cede. That is that the Red tide of Com- 
munist aggression now threatens to break 
out of its boundaries at a new point—in 
Greece and in Turkey. Certainly, no- 
body who has kept abreast of the devel- 
opments in that area through the news- 
papers and the radio, even, if you have 
not taken the trouble to read the hear- 
ings reporting the evidence before the 
committee on this bill, can help but con- 
cede that Russian interests and Russian 
influences and Communist forces are, in 
large part, responsible for the guerrilla 
warfare taking place in Greece today. 
They are responsible for the unstable 
conditions existing in Greece today, and 
certainly for the dreads and fears which 
the people of Turkey have that the Red 
Army is going to come rolling in and take 
over the Dardanelles and the eastern 
provinces of Turkey. 

Thus we have a set of circumstances 
which nobody likes but with which we 
must deal to avoid the things which none 
of us would like to have happen. But 
here they are, these facts. What are we 
going to do about them? Each one of 
you has to make a decision on those 
circumstances. It is not only those of 
us who are going to vote in support of 
this legislation who have to make the 
decision, but also the rest of you have a 
decision to make. What are you going 
to do about the facts which exist his- 
torically today? I think there are only 
three decisions any of us can make: 

First. We can go along as proposed 
here with the President’s proposal, throw 
up some temporary dikes at the points 
represented by Greece and Turkey to 
hold back the Red river of Communist 
aggression at that point, at least for a 
time, so we can prepare a more compre- 
hensive program for keeping the Com- 
munist forces within their own bounda- 
ries. You can do that if you will; that is 
one alternative. It is represented by the 
legislation now before us to aid Greece 
and Turkey. 

There is a second alternative. You 
can say that you do not want to see com- 
munism overflow the world, that you 
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want to do something about it, but this 
is not the place and this is not the time. 
You can say that we should erect this 
dike at a later time or at some other 
place; and I will not quarrel with you 
about that decision. However, I think 
you owe it to your country and to your 
Congress to tell us where then you would 
put up the dike if you believe one should 
be erected somewhere else and at some 
other time. If you think Turkey and 
Greece are not the proper places to try 
to hold in this torrent of communism, 
you should tell us where you think we 
should make the stand so we can intelli- 
gently appraise the merit of your po- 
sition. 

There is a third alternative. You may 
say you do not think the dike should be 
built at Turkey and at Greece, that you 
do not think the dike should be built at 
any later time or any later place, that 
you believe the thing to do is to let com- 
munism overflow its banks, seek its own 
level and sweep out until it comes to our 
immediate shores and threatens our own 
particular industry at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MUNDT. In just a moment. I 
wish to develop this third point first. 

You may say you think the thing to 
do is to wait until communism has over- 
flowed all through Europe, until it has 
overflowed into Africa and Asia, and 
then if the Red torrent continues to come 
our way at our shores we will try to 
stop it. 

There are no other ways than these 
three alternatives confronting us. None 
of them are very happy eventualities, 
none of them can be cited as being a 
completely secure policy for us; but to 
me the first alternative is the best to 
set up the dikes now in Greece and Tur- 
key. I think this choice holds more of 
peace and less of war than either of the 
other two alternatives. If there be other 
alternatives, at least during the hear- 
ings which we held for many weeks in 
our committee none was presented by 
any person in authority. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. If the gentleman’s 
claim is correct, that Soviet Russia is on 
the march, does not the gentleman feel 
that we were wrong in disposing of our 
surplus war materials at a fraction of 
the cost to the taxpayers of America, 
that we were making a mistake? Does 
not the gentleman feel that we are mak- 
ing a mistake in cutting the appropria- 
tions of the State Department, of the 
War Department, of the Navy Depart- 
ment? Does not the gentleman feel that 
the Republican program for economy in 
these items is wrong if Soviet Russia is 
on the march, if we are going to have 
another world war? 

Mr. MUNDT. I will try to answer the 
gentleman’s question if I can remember 
all he said. It was sort of a chain series 
of questions. 
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Certainly I would say that the program 
is wrong that we have followed in the 
disposition of war surpluses. It has been 
full of mistakes. I am not trying to jus- 
tify the War Assets Administration. It 
has had nine successive administrators 
since it was first organized. I recognize, 
of course, that this is a stupendous prob- 
lem, but it has been handled most stu- 
pidly. 

Mr. BENDER. And much of the sur- 
plus property is going to Russia. 

Mr. MUNDT. I decline to yield fur- 
ther but I doubt if much of the surplus 
property is now going to Russia. If the 
gentleman has any evidence to show that 
it is, I think he owes a duty to the House 
to spread it in the RECORD. 

Mr. BENDER. I brought that out on 
the floor a month ago. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield further. A little later if I still 
have time I will yield. I want to finish 
up with these alternatives, one of which 
we must select. I think the bill before 
us is the alternative which we should 
choose. There are several reasons why 
I favor it to the other available choices. 

In the first place it buys us some time 
at a moment when time is important. I 
think it sets up these temporary dikes. 
I think it is going to serve as a stop-gap 
measure to give us a chance, now that we 
have abandoned appeasement, to revise 
our American foreign policy on an in- 
telligible and effective basis so thai the 
Members of Congress can set themselves 
up in opposition to the forces which 
threaten freedom. 

The second point which I think this 
legislation covers is that it does some- 
thing of a constructive nature in that it 
will prevent Russian aggression into 
Turkey and Greece from taking place in 
the near future. I do not think there is 
a remote chance that the armies of Rus- 
sia are going to go into Greece and Tur- 
key in the face of the passage of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Russians are real- 
ists. They know better than we do that 
they do not have the atomic bomb; they 
know that their navy is inferior to the 
American Navy; they know better than 
we that their army is not mechanized in 
terms of modern equipment in compari- 
son with the American Army; they know 
they are woefully weak in the element 
of machine tools, so essential in the event 
of a modern war. If they find out that 
we are determined and I hope united in 
our opposition to further aggression on 
the part of the Russians this stop-gap 
will serve as a temporary measure while 
the Russians stand back and resurvey 
the situation, not being willing to pre- 
cipitate a war by going up against us in 
a situation like this. 

The third constructive thing I think 
the measure does is that it signals to the 
world that this is the end of the era of 
appeasement and remember, Mr. Chair- 
man, when we vote on this measure we 
are going to send a signal to the world 
and that signal is going to be one thing 
or the other: Either we are going to sig- 
nal that the Congress of the United 
States stands firm with the President in 
blieving that the end of the period of 
appeasement should come, that this is 
the end of our appeasement program 
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whereby we bend the knee and bow the 
head every time the Kremlin speaks. 
That signal will say in a most impressive 
manner that from now on we are going 
to have a program of realism, of reci- 
procity, of justice, of respectability. We 
are going to send out that kind of sig- 
nal when we vote on this measure or 
else we are going to send out the other 
kind of signal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, that 
other signal would be we are going to 
send the signal out to Russia and the 
people of the world that the Congress 
does not uphold a program of firmness 
against Communist aggression, that we 
are not standing shoulder to shoulder in 
bringing about a cessation of the pro- 
gram of appeasement. 

How will that signal be interpreted in 
Moscow? How will the men of the 
Kremlin feel and what will they do if we 
announce to them and to the world that 
we are not going to help the Greeks and 
the Turks keep down this Red invasion? 
I would not be greatly surprised, if we 
sent out that kind of signal, that within 
30 days the armies of Russia would be in 
Athens and in Ankara in control of the 
situation. Then, Mr. Chairman, how 
would those who now dissent from this 
measure answer that situation? What 
would be their answer then? What do 
they then propose? Do they propose 
that we do nothing then or do they pro- 
pose taking steps leading to war? That 
is why I say there is less chance of war in 
setting up these temporary barriers to 
give us time to survey the situation and 
develop an intelligent positive program 
than there is by running the risk of in- 
viting the Red armies to walk in when 
we show weakness at this critical period. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man speaking is a very able member of 
the Un-American Activities Committee. 
Does he believe that we have appeased 
Russia in this country? 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly do, but we 
have taken steps of late to drive the Com- 
munists out of the Government, out of 
high positions of responsibility, and 10 
days after the President addressed a joint 
session of Congress he issued a proclama- 
tion, which indicates that the President 
himself now realizes we are going to have 
to curtail communism at home at the 
same time we are fighting it ideologically 
abroad. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. And he 
asked for $50,000,000. Do you think we 
can do it with $50,000,000? 

Mr. MUNDT. Here at home? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. MUNDT. I certainly do. If we 
place $50,000,000 in the hands of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, I think 
we can drive the Communists out of 
every Government position in America; 
we can get them out of teachers organi- 
zations, labor unions, churches, and else- 
where. Fifty million dollars, put in the 
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hands of the FBI, will give us a popula- 
tion of sturdy Americans such as we have 
not had in this country since the days of 
Teddy Roosevelt, a long time ago. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
mentioned March 12, 1947, as a historic 
day. Would not the gentleman say that 
November 5, 1946, when the complexion 
of the Congress changed and the people 
spoke, and the Republicans who had 
been denouncing Communist appease- 
ment at home and abroad were swept 
into office, is the historic date when the 
administration changed its course? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I think the vote last Novem- 
ber 5 was the original impetus. I think 
that was the one single thing which 
started this issue of events, which started 
the switch from a policy of one-party 
Russian appeasement to one of a bipar- 
tisan arrangement in which Democrats 
and Republicans joined and which has 
finally cventuated in that happy goal 
where the better type of Democrats, 
aided by the Republicans, supported the 
President in his tardy proposal to purge 
a Communists of all Government posi- 

ons. 

The fourth constructive thing, it seems 
to me, this measure achieves, is this; that 
it will give new hope and new confidence 
to freedom-loving people all over the 
world. Even in Poland there are a great 
many freedom-loving people still very 
unhappy under the whip lash of the 
Communist leaders. Even in Yugoslavia 
there are many freedom-loving people 
who are restive under the whip lash of 
Tito, the dictator. If we answer this call 
of freemen today it is going to give 
new hope and new confidence and new 
courage to freedom-loving people every- 
where, including those, in some consider- 
able number, living behind the iron cur- 
tain of the U. S. S. R. today. 

Now, I want to say in all candor there 
are some things this bill does not do, be- 
cause I think we should appraise this bill 
dispassionately and objectively. In the 
first place, I think this bill does not mean 
that this is an end to the menace of 
communism and the aggressive forces of 
Russia. I do not think this means an 
end to the efforts of communism in 
America to take us over from within, and 
I do not think it means an end on the 
part of the Communists in the Kremlin 
to push out their boundaries in all 
directions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Thank you. I do not 
think that this bill will mark the end 
of the Communists menace, but, as I 
say, it does set up a dike. It stops the 
immediate hazard at the point where 
the danger exists, and since this is the 
first time since 1941 that the Russians 
will have been stopped in an effort to take 
away the autonomy of a little country, 
it is going to cause some serious think- 
ing in the Kremlin before they make the 
effort anywhere again. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. One of the gentlemen 
spoke a few minutes ago about the $50,- 
000,000 asked for to purge this Govern- 
ment of Communists. If the Congress 
will pass the bill that we now have pend- 
ing before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to make the FBI an independent 
agency, we can take that $50,000,000 and 
expose every Communist on the Federal 
pay roll and elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Now, if I may proceed and get away 
from a discussion of that which has 
transpired earlier in my remarks I would 
like to push forward to the conclusion of 
my statement. . 

The second thing that this bill does 
not do is this. I think it does not mean 
that we are adopting for America a 
permanent foreign policy called the Tru- 
man doctrine or anything else which 
could be interpreted as meaning that we 
are going to finance faltering govern- 
ments all over the world simply because 
they claim to be operated by free men. 
I do not think that that is involved in 
this decision. We are meeting an im- 
portant problem, recognizable at two 
specific points and answering it in a spe- 
cific manner. This does not mean that 
we are committing ourselves—and our 
committee report makes that very 
clear—to faltering governments which 
may get into difficulty all over the world, 
and simply by coming to us and saying. 
“We need help; we believe in freedom,” 
expect that we will aid them with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. These are 
two unique cases paralleled by no other 
country in the world, unless possibly 
you could present the case of Iran. In 
Iran we have already done the thing we 
now propose to do in Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JARMAN. I wish to compliment 
my distinguished friend, one of the 
ablest members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, on the able address he 
has made, and to say that I think he is 
very effective, indeed. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the gentleman 
very much. Had I known the gentle- 
man was going to say that of course I 
would have yielded to him a long time 
ago! 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. It appears to me that 
Turkey and Spain are in the same cate- 
gory. We are lending money to support 
the Government of Turkey. I want 
some of the gentlemen on the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to tell me why we do 
not at least accept an ambassador from 
Spain in this Nation's capital. I think 
Spain did as much to stop communism 
and remain neutral.as Turkey or any of 
the other neutrals in that section of the 
world did, 
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Mr. MUNDT. I cannot permit the 
gentleman to divert me onto a lengthy 
discussion which would take more than 
the remaining time I have, so I shall 
have to decline a discussion of that 
point. I want to keep this discussion 
limited to Greece and Turkey because, 
as I say, they are cases which are not 
typical of any other areas in the world 
with the sole possible exception of Iran, 
where we have already proceeded in this 
direction and with this same formula. 
I might add, also, that up to now cer- 
tainly our policy in Iran has been highly 
successful. 

The third thing this bill does not do is 
that it does not suffice in itself as a doc- 
trine for freedom or as a policy for pre- 
serving what we consider the American 
ideals throughout the world. For this 
program to be effective, it seems to me it 
is imperative that it must be made part 
of a comprehensive and consistent over- 
all program, which I have the courage of 
hope is now in the process of formation 
in the councils of the mighty here in the 
United States. I think that new policy 
should be an affirmative, positive, Amer- 
ican foreign policy of action, instead of 
a cringing American foreign policy of re- 
action to what happens in various parts 
of the world, such as we have been follow- 
ing since the days of the war. American 
foreign policy should be geared to action 
in support of American ideals not just a 
pattern of reactions to moves by Russia, 
or any other country. 

If we accompany this program in 
Greece and Turkey by the evolvement of 
a truly bipartisan American foreign pro- 
gram, positive and active in nature, mov- 
ing on its own force and with its own 
ideals, and abandon herewith and here- 
upon this whole program of making our 
policy one of reaction to what happens 
here and what happens there, then I be- 
lieve these $400,000,000 holding up this 
temporary dike will indeed save the situa- 
tion long enough for us to articulate and 
enunciate a policy which can preserve 
the peace and establish equality through- 
out the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry; I have only 
2 minutes. If the gentleman can induce 
my chairman to give me some more time 
I shall be happy to yield. 

Mr. EATON. The chairman of this 
committee cannot manufacture time. 
The gentleman has had over 20 minutes 
already. While he is a very brilliant 
and able Member of the House, there 
are some other gentlemen here who still 
have something to say, and we have to 
give them some time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not asking for 
more time, I am explaining why I am 
unable to yield any more of the rapidly 
vanishing time I still have. 

You have a right to ask me and I have 


the impossible task of trying to tell you 


in a few minutes what I think should 
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be included in this affirmative American 
foreign policy. 

Let me point out, first of all, though, 
that I think accompanying this pro- 
gram should be a revitalization of an 
American information program abroad. 
To that effect, this afternoon, I intro- 
duced a bill which has just been given 
the number H. R. 3342, and which would 
give legislative authority for our Voice 
of America short-wave program and also 
set up a broad over-all program to tell 
the truth about America in the areas 
of the world where we are today being 
misinterpreted abroad by the voices com- 
ing from the Moscow headquarters of 
Red fascism. 

The second thing I think we should do 
to supplement approval of this legisla- 
tion and make it effective is to remove 
the last vestige of communism from 
every official place in American life, be 
it the Federal Government, the State 
governments, the local governments, or 
the schools of this country. 

The third thing I think we must do if 
this program is to be made effective, if 
these temporary dikes are to hold back 
the flood of aggressive communism long 
enough for us to get real security, is to 
press for an early and an affirmative 
decision on the international control of 
atomic energy, because unless we do that 
there can be no peace in a world in which 
the atom bomb is loose in the hands of 
dictators. 

The fourth thing I think we have to 
do with the time this legislation will 
buy is to establish a program of realistic 
relationships with Russia which, as I 
see it, can come only from a meeting 
between the leaders of America and the 
leaders of Russia. I find myself in that 
one category alone advocating a move 
also advocated by Henry Wallace. It is 
the only place in which I have agreed 
with Henry for so long that I am almost 
afraid to find him supporting my idea 
in that connection. But I would like to 
see the American and Russian leaders, 
alone, get together and define their areas 
of agreement and their areas of dis- 
agreement and find out whether or not 
it is possible for us to work with the 
Russians, because if it is not possible 
then we must formulate an organization 
in this world where we can work without 
the Russians to help preserve the peace. 
It is the suicidal course to war to simply 
drift along misunderstanding each other, 
mistrusting each other, without taking 
positive steps for one mighty effort to 
work out a basis on which these two 
strong nations can work together to pre- 
serve the peace. It is, indeed, possible 
that once Russia realizes that we are 
firm in our position against further ag- 
gression on her part she will come to 
terms with us on an enforceable agree- 
ment which stabilizes boundary lines and 
settles existing differences on a firm and 
final basis. To me, it is at least an effort 
which should be attempted. Should it 
fail, we are no worse off than we are 
today; should it succeed, all humanity 
will pay homage to its achievements. 

Mr. Chairman, a fifth step which I 
think America should take during this 
interval of time which we are about ‘to 
purchase through our aid to Greece and 
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Turkey is to turn our attention to equip- 
ping the United Nations with authori- 
ties and means so that hereafter that 
great international organization can 
meet effectively all threats to national 
solvency and all acts of aggression. 

A sixth part of what I conceive to be 
an essential over-all program which 
must be evolved if our aid to Greece and 
Turkey is to become permanently effec- 
tive and helpful is that we must exer- 
cise our great leadership to bring about 
a stabilization of international boundary 
lines and the settlement of prevailing 
international disputes. Small festering 
sores are likely to erupt into something 
serious. Let us use our great strength 
to heal these sores while they are yet 
small and easily curable. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, and most im- 
portant perhaps of all with the excep- 
tion of the matter of atomic energy, if 
our approval of the President’s proposal 
for Turkey and for Greece is to be more 
than an expensive gesture, we must use 
this time we herewith purchase to evolve 
and enunciate an affirmative American 
foreign policy of positive action based 
upon American traditions and American 
ideals rather than apologetic reactions to 
the words or threats or actions of any 
other power on earth. This new Amer- 
ican foreign policy should be conceived 
by bipartisan action and not be simply 
the statements of the party in power ac- 
companied by the hope that they will be 
supported by the party out of power. 

Let us make this American foreign 
policy so clear and so candid that all who 
run can read and understand it. Let 
it be stated with such clarity that both 
at home and abroad there will be no 
doubt as to its contents or its motives. 

Mr. Chairman, if we take these seven 
additional steps during the interval of 
stability which we secure throngh this 
aid to Turkey and Greece our money 
will be wisely invested. If we simply aid 
Greece and Turkey and do nothing more, 
however, that is more effective than per- 
haps aiding a country or two more which 
might solicit our assistance I am afraid 
we shall have forever missed one of the 
greatest opportunities in our entire na- 
tional history. With the end of appease- 
ment, I dare to hope we are entering 
the dawn of a new era which will pro- 
duce the elements out of which peace 
can be made permanent and justice 
secure. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HUBER]. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, if we 
were to allow political expediency to de- 
termine our vote on this bill I imagine 
a great many of us would vote against 
it. I know that the mail that I have re- 
ceived has been overwhelmingly in oppo- 
sition, yet I am satisfied that we are 
going to vote as Americans and not as 
Democrats or Republicans. The prin- 
cipal newspaper in my district has edi- 
torially come out on both sides of this 
question, so I can see there are a great 
many people who are disturbed about 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, while I shall support 
H. R. 2616, I shall do so with some re- 
luctance. I had hoped, as I am sure the 
entire membership of this House had 
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hoped, that with the end of the cruel and 
costly war from which we emerged the 
“four freedoms” would become a reality 
instead of a phrase. 

Abraham Lincoln once said This Na- 
tion cannot endure half slave and half 
free.” Mr. Chairman, if this Nation 
could not endure half slave and half free 
in those so-called horse-and-buggy 
days, how can this world, in this atomic 
age, endure half slave and half free? 
The great war in which we engaged to 
preserve the democracy of man is not 
over as long as great masses of the 
world's population are denied the guar- 
antees of the “four freedoms.” We can- 
not bring back the thousands of Ameri- 
can boys who sacrificed their lives to 
preserve the principles in which we be- 
lieve. We cannot bring back the 6,000,- 
000 Jews and others who were consumed 
in the incinerators of the despots. We 
can, however, make sure that those-in- 
cinerators are not rekindled, else the 


stench again assail our nostrils and end 


this civilization for which we have had 
such high hopes. 

There are over a million displaced 
persons in the American, British, and 
French occupied zones. Some haven 
must be found for the millions whose 
homes are gone, whose families are gone, 
before even their hope is gone. 

Four hundred million dollars is an im- 
mense sum, yet it is only a pittance if 
it helps to continue our way of life. I 
urge that this money be expended to the 
best possible advantage, that it not be 
used for the purchase of automobiles and 
other luxuries for the politicians of 
Greece and Turkey. I urge that it be used 
for the rehabilitation of the unfortunate 
people of those lands. I urge that we 
make an all-out effort to the end that 
Greece may become the shining example 
of a product of Democracy; that those 
countries of faint heart, and those who 
are discouraged, may look upon that 
ancient country revitalized through our 
help, as a country that is an example of 
the workings of true democracy. 

I realize that there are those who say 
that much remains to be done in our own 
country and that the proposed loan to 
Greece and Turkey ideally lends itself 
to criticism from all quarters. However, 
we are somewhat in the position of the 
family who, though denied most of the 
necessities of life, are willing to help their 
unfortunate starving neighbors to acquire 
and possess a few of the necessities of 
life. 

In that spirit I know this Congress will 
approve the legislation now under con- 
sideration, and I only hope that time will 
prove the decision which we make to be 
the right, the honest and the Christian 
thing to do. : 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I gladly yield to my 
good friend the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I think the gentleman 
himself visited Europe and has been in 
Russia and has seen these things first 
hand. Is that not so? 

Mr. HUBER. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that I recall that 
he and I together saw first hand the 
misery that exists in the occupied coun- 
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tries of Europe and that is why I have 
a very strong feeling on this matter. 

Mr. FULTON. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on his fine statement. 

Mr. HUBER. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 8 

Mr. OWENS. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman spoke about rehabilitation 
of the people of those countries, can you 
say why we in this Congress would 
withhold $150,000,000, a much smaller 
amount than $400,000,000—last week— 
from the people of Poland and other 
central European countries, and give 
$400,000,000 to this cause? 

Mr. HUBER. When you say “we” 
you are referring to those who voted 
for the amendment that limited it to 
$200,000,000? 

Mr. OWENS. Yes. Perhaps you did 
not and I did not, but the Congress did. 
Can you justify the action of this Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HUBER. I cannot justify it, and 
I hope we will see the light in this and 
not approve further restrictive amend- 
ments to this bill such as were made to 
the foreign relief bill recently passed by 
this House. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. Does the gentleman 
not agree that two wrongs do not make 
a right? 

Mr. HUBER. That is certainly one 
of the finest statements I ever heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Huser] has 
expired 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. Knutson], chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gullibility of Congress is a never-failing 
source of wonderment to me. If there 
is anything in the world more gullible 
than a Congressman it is two Congress- 
men. When I saw how the membership 
of this House just ate up the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dmxszx I could not help but form 
the conclusion that this Congress was 
not much different from the one we had 
back in the First World War. 

Let me give you an example of the 
guillibility that existed at that time. 
Speaking on a resolution to take America 
into the war, a certain Congressman 
from Ohio said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going 
to vote for this resolution, but I am going 
to reserve the right to oppose in the tuture 
any attempts to send American boys to the 
European trenches. I do not believe that 
any American soldier should be drafted to 
be sent to the battlefields of England to fight 
Great Britain’s battles that her own sons 
have refused to fight. 


And a gullible Congress applauded. 
The Recorn shows they applauded. Did 
we send American boys to France back 
in 1917? Yes. We sent about a million 
of them and, as I recall it, we had 300,- 
000 casualties. That war cost us $48,- 
000,000,000 and left us with a net na- 
tional debt of $26,000,600,000. 
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In the Seventy-eighth Congress we 
gradually took steps toward war, and the 
then President Roosevelt at Boston said: 

i want to say to you fathers and mothers 
again and again and again, that your sons 
will never be sent to fight on foreign soil. 


And again a gullible Congress ap- 
plauded. They said, “We may declare 
war but we won’t have to fight. Even 
if we get into war we won’t have to send 
our boys across.” That is what we also 
said in the First World War: “We can 
get into it but we won't have to fight it. 
All we will have to do is to say we are 
against you and the Germans will quit.” 

We fatuously believed it in 1917, just 
as we believed it in 1941. In the First 
World War we fought to make the world 
safe for democracy. Do you know what 
we got out of that war, in addition to a 
debt of $48,000,000,000 and 300,000 cas- 
ualties? We exchanged the Kaiser for 
Hitler. A good trade, what? 

That is what we got out of the First 
World War. We traded the Kaiser for 
Hitler. It was just like trading an elec- 
tric razor for a rusty jackknife. 

Then our trigger finger got so itchy we 
got into the Second World War. I do 
not know what the Second World War 
was all about, neither do you, whether 
we went in to make the world still more 
safe for democracy than we did in the 
First World War, but something like 
that anyway. Before they dragged us 
into the Second World War Churchill 
said: “Give us the implements and we 
will do the job.” So we gave him 50 
destroyers and billions in lease-lend. 

You remember that. And again a gul- 
lible Congress applauded. Do you see 
what I mean? 

I do not know what bird is the most 
gullible of all birds, but whatever the 
breed, I would be in favor of placing him 
on our national emblem. At the mo- 
ment I would vote for the penguin. He 
resembles so much some of our colleagues. 

I fear there are Members in this House 
today who believe that we can stop com- 
munism by spending $400,000,000 in 
Turkey and Greece. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not just now. I 
have only 10 minutes. If I have time 
later I will be glad to yield later. 

It has been well said that communism 
is brought on by maladministration, 
poverty, inequality, and all the other 
evils that mankind has been affected 
with since the beginning of time. You 
cannot stop communism with guns and 
bullets, no; that has been tried. 

The Communists, the Russians, will 
not go in and take countries over by 
force of arms, they will take them by 
infiltration. 

They tell you that the points that must 
be held are Greece and Turkey. The 
gentleman from Illinois fortified him- 
self with a map to prove that was true. 
If he believes that we can stop Joe Stalin 
in Greece and Turkey with four hundred 
million he is more gullible than I had 
thought him. You know the place to 
stop Joe Stalin is in Germany and in 
Japan. If Russia takes completely over 
in one or both or those countries, then 
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all the world will go Communist with 
the possible exception of the Western 
Hemisphere. You cannot get away from 
that. It is as fundamental as anything 
can be. You may spend $400,000,000— 
and, by the way, that amount is only 
the first step. There is no one within 
the sound of my voice who will contend 
for a moment that $400,000,000 is all that 
we will have to spend in this grand, new 
adventure that is here proposed. It is 
going to cost us billions and billions and 
billions. We first go into Greece and 
Turkey, and the next move will be Iran 
and Iraq. Then we will have to go into 
India, Arabia, Palestine, perhaps into 
northern Africa, India, Italy, finally into 
Spain, Portugal, Korea, and finally 
France—we do not know where our ad- 
venture will lead us, but we do know that 
the cost is going to threaten the solvency 
of our country if we carry on to the 
bitter end. Are we prepared for it? Can 
we do so with a national debt of $258,- 
000,000,000 and over a million casualties 
from the late war to take care of, not to 
mention our national debt, with an an- 
nual carrying charge on that debt of $7,- 
000,000,000, and with a budget for next 
year that may approximate thirty-seven 
and one-half billion dollars? 

Mr. Chairman, one of the preceding 
speakers asked us to be realistic. I am 
asking him to be realistic because he was 
anything but realistic in his half-hour 
address to this Committee. Of course, 
it would be fine if this old world were 
studded with gems of generosity and 
altruism and all the other things that go 
te make up a perfect world; but, Mr. 
Chairman, we have a very practical prob- 
lem here at hand, and that is to keep 
America solvent. You are proposing by 
this legislation to take her down the road 
that leads to insolvency and perhaps to 
communism as well, 

Less than 2 years ago practically all 
the nations of the earth, save our late 
belligerents, met in San Francisco and 
set up the United Nations organization 
for the specific purpose of outlawing war 
and bringing to a ravaged world the 
blessings of peace and security. 

The San Francisco Conference drew 
up a charter, which was hailed by the 
peace-loving peoples of the world as a 
beacon light that would forever outlaw 
the black specter of war, and at the same 
time remove all fears and substitute 
therefor lasting peace and security. 

Let me read from that charter: 

The purposes of the United Nations are: 
1. To maintain international peace and se- 
curity, and to that end to take effective 
collective measures. 


Let me call your particular attention 
to the words “to take effective collective 
measures.” In no part of the charter is 
it so much as hinted that any signatory 
may at any time adopt unilateral meas- 
ures. I read on: 

To take collective measures for the pre- 
vention and removal of threats to the peace, 
and for the suppression of acts of aggres- 
sion or other breaches of the peace, and to 
bring about by peaceful means and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace. 
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Mr. Chairman, that was a covenant 
openly arrived at, and unanimously 
adopted by the assembled representatives 
of the subscribing nations. We were one 
of the principal sponsors, yet now, less 
than 2 years later, we are the first nation 
to attempt to nullify it by proposing to 
act alone. 

Iam one of those old-fashioned Ameri- 
cans who believes that promises and 
agreements are made to be kept, but here 
we find the President of the United 
States proposing, and another body, by 
a majority vote, giving approval to a 
proposal to scrap the charter of the 
United Nations, and to reinstate the old 
order, which permitted any nation, at 
any time, to invade another country, and 
to kill, pillage and destroy at its pleasure. 

If the House of Representatives takes 
affirmative action upon the proposal be- 
fore us, as proposed by the President, we 
will proclaim to the world that the word 
of America is no longer good, and that 
henceforth our word is not to be relied 
upon. 

The proposal before us today is 
freighted with possibilities for evil, the 
magnitude and importance of which no 
mortal can foresee. If the plea of the 
President receives congressional sanc- 
tion, it means our embarkation upon a 
new policy that may lead to no one knows 
where. 

What I am about to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been better said before, both in 
this body and in the other body; how- 
ever, it will bear reiteration, and it is 
barely possible that we may be able to 
present a new facet or two. 

Let me state briefly the question we are 
asked to answer: Shall the United States 
alone, and in utter disregard of its pledge 
made at San Francisco, guarantee the 
future political and territorial integrity 
of nations situated in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere? To decide the question affirma- 
tively would be to depart from America’s 
traditional policy, and to repudiate the 
solemn pledge we made at San Francisco. 
Indeed, it would mean our embarking 
upon a policy to attain world domina- 
tion—something we have always spurned. 

Great Britain has consistently played 
that role the past 300 years, and in carry- 
ing it on under all conditions and circum- 
stances has succeeded in bleeding herself 
white and, today, we are told she is 
bankrupt. During the past 100 years she 
was obliged to fight 35 wars in order to 
maintain her position and prestige. 

Let us ask ourselves, do we want to 
follow her example, and are we ready to 
pay the price that must inevitably be 
exacted of us—national bankruptcy? 

We are told that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of our freedom 
and economy that we alone now step into 
Greece and Turkey so that Russia may 
be halted in her march toward world 
domination. 

Is there anyone in this Chamber who 
believes that once we go into these two 
countries with American dollars and men 
it will settle the immediate problem of 
curbing Russian ambitions? Is there 
anyone in this body who really believes 
that we can stop there without going 
further? 
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Intervention in Greece and Turkey 
would merely be but the first step. Later 
we would have to go into Iran and Iraq, 
Egypt and Palestine, and possibly India 
and Afghanistan. Who can, with any 
degree of accuracy foretell when and 
how it would all end? That secret is 
locked up among the riddles of the un- 
foreseeable future, which no finite mind 
may explore. 

Communism cannot be halted by dol- 
lars, bayonets and bullets, because it is 
a symptom of social and political unrest. 
Communism spawns and thrives on pov- 
erty, lack of opportunity, mal-adminis- 
tration, and the many other evils that 
have beset the human race since the 
beginning of time. 

Assuming that communism can be 
held back by dollars, bullets and bay- 
onets, is there anyone within the sound 
of my voice who is so gullible as to 
believe that the $400,000,000 the Presi- 
dent asks for Greece and Turkey is all 
that will be required? No, no, my 
friends, the ultimate cost will reach 
astronomical proportions, and the total 
ultimate cost may be so great as to bank- 
rupt and beggar the American people. 
Will you take that chance? Can you 
afford to? Have you a right to do so? 

The Truman administration made lit- 
tle or no effort to stop communism from 
entering and taking over Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia. Why this sudden zeal for what 
we call democracy? The answer is sim- 
ple—oil. We are asked to stake the fu- 
ture of American sovereignty and po- 
litical integrity for the sake of the enor- 
mous oil deposits in the Near East, and 
to maintain the life line of the British 
Empire, which is equally commercial in 
its implications. Let no one tell you dif- 
ferently. 

We may send American troops and 
dollars into the Near East, and I care 
not how many, they would yet be in- 
sufficient to prevent the infiltration of 
communism if local conditions are such 
as to invite its entrance. 

Assuming that dollars, bullets, and 
bayonets can hold back communism, 
then I ask you what are we doing to 
prevent the further spread of commu- 
nism in a number of American Repub- 
lics where the Communists are daily be- 
coming more strongly entrenched? Let 
me cite one instance, if I may. I refer 
to the Republic of Haiti, which lies 
athwart our pathway to the Panama 
Canal. The Government of Haiti is also 
in financial straits, and we are in a large 
measure responsible for Haiti’s present 
plight. 

Briefly, we went into Haiti 32 years ago 
with the Marines for the purpose of re- 
storing law and order, and remained 
there for a period of 21 years, the occu- 
pation only ending in 1936. 

During our occupation we adminis- 
tered Haiti’s finances, supervised her ex- 
penditures, and completely controlled 
her internal affairs. 

in the year 1922 the Haitian Govern- 
ment, through a New York bank, was 
granted a loan of $23,500,000, at an in- 
terest rate of 6 percent. Up to the pres- 
ent time, I am informed, she has paid 
thirty-eight millions in amortization and 
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interest on that loan. I am particularly 
well acquainted with the details of that 
transaction, as I happened to be in the 
country at the time it was negotiated, 
and have visited there a number of times 
since, the last time early in December. 

All moneys borrowed by Haiti during 
the occupation were expended under 
American supervision, and it is a sig- 
nificant fact that none of it was used in 
promoting what might be termed pro- 
ductive enterprises that would have im- 
proved the lot of the Haitian people, and 
provided them with permanent and gain- 
ful employment. 

Let me come down a little later to 
the period when the need for rubber in 
the late war became so desperate. In 
an attempt to help relieve the rubber 
shortage the Haitian Government, on its 
own responsibility, and upon our urging, 
expropriated for the duration of the war 
the land owned and tilled by more than 
300,000 small farmers, all of whom 
became displaced and were compelled to 
seek refuge in the cities because they had 
no other place for them to go. Haiti, not 
being an industrialized country, was 
unable to assimilate them in the new 
order of her economy, and today these 
displaced persons constitute fertile soil 
for the spread of communism on the 
island Republic, which lies less than 2 
hours from Miami. 

In order to get these unfortunates back 
onto the soil, President Estime, who is 
a sincere friend of his people, early in 
January sent to Washington his Minister 
of Finance, M. Gaston Margron, a most 
able and estimable gentleman, for the 
purpose of adjusting Haiti's financial 
problems, and securing a few million dol- 
lars of additional capital with which to 
reestablish in agriculture the 300,000 
peasant families already referred to. 
Mr. Margron was turned down by every 
American agency to which he appealed, 
and as a result the work of communizing 
Haiti goes merrily on. 

Cuba, which is situated even closer to 
continental America than is Haiti, has 
already traveled far along the road to 
communism, and I am informed that the 
Communists use the city of Havana as 
their political headquarters in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Communism has also 
made great strides in Mexico, Chile, and 
other Latin American countries that 
could be mentioned. 

Just what are we doing toward halting 
the spread of communism here at home 
and in nearby countries? Precisely, 
nothing. 

It would seem that the administration 
is indifferent to what is happening in our 
own front yard, but when it is told that 
if we do not advance $400,000,000 to 
Greece and Turkey, and send to these 
countries military missions which would 
be a prelude to the sending of troops, 
Europe will be completely communized, 
the administration all of a sudden be- 
comes galvanized into action, notwith- 
standing the fact that those countries are 
more than 4,000 miles away. Again, the 
reason is oil. 

Let us make no mistake. Once we 
embark upon the policy proposed to us by 
President Truman and his advisers it will 
mark the first step in our march toward 
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World War III, because you know, and 
I know, that the course we are asked to 
take will sooner or later bring us in direct 
conflict with Russia. 

If Russia constitutes a danger to the 
future security of America, and American 
institutions, then in God’s name let us 
act intelligently and promptly, but let 
us do it in a manner that will be direct 
and effective. We now have the means 
within our hands to safeguard the future 
of America for at least a hundred years. 
If it be necessary to act, let us act quickly, 
energetically, rationally, and with effect. 
Let us be done with the hypocritical ap- 
proach that is here proposed. Let me 
emphasize that the real reason we are 
asked to go into the Near East is to be 
found in the almost inexhaustible supply 
of oil in Iran, Iraq, and Arabia. If these 
pools of oil are necessary for our future 
security let us act, but let us act like 
men rather than like crawling worms. 

I, for one, reject the President’s pro- 
posal for two reasons. It would be in- 
effective and will but lead to another war; 
it will commit the United States and the 
American people to a monetary outlay 
that will ultimately become so great as 
to threaten our financial solvency. 

If we are determined to combat com- 
munism, and I want to do everything 
necessary to prevent the spread of this 
pernicious philosophy, then it would seem 
that we should direct our talents and 
energies toward first checking its spread 
in the Western Hemisphere. That 
would be the sensible way of going at it. 
Like charity, national defense should 
begin at home. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, it 
tickled me a little bit to hear the revered 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee speak of the gullibility of Con- 
gress. He has evidently forgotten that 
he is a Congressman, too, and therefore 
is equally gullible with the rest of us here 
when he makes the statement that all 
Congressmen afe gullible. When he 
makes that statement he wields the same 


whitewash brush on himself as well. 


Secondly, he says he does not know 
what tie Second World War was all 
about. I will not agree with him that 
he does not. However, I would like to ex- 
press to him what some of us felt it was 
about. A lot of the people in this coun- 
try hated fascism—they do not cherish 
communism either—and we hated 
fascism enough that we did something 
about it. We hated war, but we had to 
go to war to stop fascism. 

When he says we are going bankrupt 
in appropriating this $400,000,000 and 
that this is only the first step, I can- 
not see how he makes the statement he 
is willing to put the program in effect in 
Germany and Japan, for example, say- 
ing it is necessary there, because if it will 
bankrupt us one place, if would in any 
other. The gentleman is reduced to say- 
ing that as a matter of geography, it is 
not necessary some place else in the 
world. So if it is reduced by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON] 
simply to a question of geography, I 
think it is just as necessary over in the 
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eastern end of the Mediterranean as it is 
in Germany and Japan. 

As to the gentleman’s remarks on 
“applause” showing in old CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps, the gentleman must be as gul- 
lible as he would have us believe of the 
average Congressman who is now speak- 
ing on the issue and talking about this 
bill. The gentleman himself knows that 
previously in the Recorp when they in- 
serted the word “applause” it was filled 
in by the clerks after the session was 
over and these items were distributed 
like sugar, for the particular Congress- 
man to show in his home district that he 
had applause. 

To be absolutely faithful to my good 
friend and to the present fact, I think 
we should note for the Recorp that while 
he got no applause whatever on his 
statements during his speech, he did get 
a good round of applause at the end of it. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a little bis amused 
during the remarks of the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, at his 
references to the gullibility of Congress 
then and now. He is one of the deans 
of the House. He has been here longer 
than anybody else except three or four. 
It is surprising to me how he could 
have remained here during all those 
years and failed to improve the Congress. 
I furthermore notice that he has not be- 
come sufficiently disgusted to resign. I 
would like to inquire also if the Congress 
was similarly gullible when it recently 
passed his tax bill? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the masterful address by my friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and I want to say that I, too, recall just 
a few short months ago the day that 
ended World War No.2. I recall the load 
of anxiety that was lifted from a world 
of mothers’ hearts and how the old war- 
torn world turned back to peace with a 
profound gratitude to God and with the 
thankfulness to the men who paid for it 
with their lives. These are matters that 
we should be thinking about. So, we, I 
might say, do have some remembrance of 
the recent occurrence. And I want to 
call to the attention of the House what 
we have done in recent months and re- 
cent years to relieve this situation in the 
war-torn countries of the Old World. I 
also want to bring out the fact that we 
in Congress, who represent the people, 
should be properly informed on the poli- 
cies and programs of the State Depart- 
ment and the War Department. 

The formation of a sound American 
policy in the affairs of continental 
Europe is long overdue, and I cannot 
understand the secrecy of the State De- 
partment on foreign affairs and policies 
about which this Congress should be ad- 
vised. 

The question is whether or not our 
Government is being directly and stra- 
tegically drawn into the maelstrom of 
continental politics. 
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If we go into Greece and Turkey with 
our planes, tanks, guns and bayonets, 
backed up with our military personnel, 
and trouble breaks out anywhere on the 
British life line between London and 
Singapore, or between any of the nations 
in the Mediterranean Basin, or the In- 
dian Ocean, certainly we will be in the 
middle of things and we shall become 
sooner or later involved. 

This is an unusual venture that our 
Government is taking and it might com- 
mit us to the maintenance of a large 
army and establishment of naval bases 
in the Mediterranean. And, if and when, 
the shooting starts, we will be right in the 
middle of it. 

What is the purpose back of this 
strange excursion into Greece and Tur- 
key? Into the location which historians 
have pointed out as the crossroads of all 
wars. 

It appears to be a step in the direction 
of imperialism. Imperialism is a policy 
of extending the domain or control of a 
nation. It is the kind of a policy this 
Nation has always avoided and Uncle 
Sam has neve: attempted to gain 
sovereignty over other nations, and, I 
do not think you want to see him dress up 
in a turban now. Why is Britain so 
anxious to pull out and have us take 
over? 

However, the State Department seems 
to be determined that we horn into the 
Middle East with all of its feuds and 
hatreds. Slowly but surely we are being 
sucked in under one pretext or another; 
into the whirlpool of continental politics. 
The State Department and War Depart- 
ment should state definitely their objec- 
tives in this proposal. 

Our people have not been asked 
whether or not they want this proposed 
scheme. I presume it is a product of a 
few minds and they are willing to be reck- 
less with our money and with the estab- 
lished policy of our Government of non- 
imperialism and with the future of you 
and your sons. 

This Congress should proceed carefully 
and cautiously and not rush headlong in- 
to a turmoil and add more debt and 
higher taxes which will have to be paid 
by every American citizen. 

Remember, once we go in we are in 
the center of a world of trouble and there 
are many grave questions to be settled 
in this part of the world besides the 
spread of communism; the oil of Iraq and 
Arabia, the Dardanelles, the Palestinian 
question, Italy, Greece, and the whole 
Mediterranean area; they are all explo- 
sive. 

It looks as though we are just getting 
under way in this spending program and 
I understand from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record that we will be asked shortly to 
give $600,000,000 to Korea and another 
billion dollars to China, and about $6,- 
000,000,000 more to France and Brit- 
ain; also Italy, which is an even more 
strategic spot than Greece, will request 
a stupendous loan based on our support 
of the Greek-Turkish situation. And 
then, no doubt, we will hear from Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iran. 

So, we really are asking for it even 
though this country has put out in the 
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last several years a total of $66,385,270,- 
000, as follows: 


Lend-lease................. $51, 000, 000, 000 
British credit 3, 750, 000, 000 
Total foreign credit authori- 

zations by Export-Import 

eee. 3. 458, 771, 000 
United States quota in 

World Bank 3, 175, 000, 000 
United States quota in 

Word Fund... oan 2, 750, 000, 000 


Civilian supplies sent to 
liberated and occupied 


— ee ee ae 1, 400, 000, 000 
Credits advanced to finance 
sales of United States 

surpluses abroad 851, 486, 000 

8 66, 385, 270, 000 


Certainly after a 866,000,000, 00 in- 
vestment, we ought to be informed on 
our foreign policy, and the direction we 
are taking and what the eventual con- 
sequences may be so the American peo- 
ple will know exactly what it is all about. 

This appears to be more than a relief 
and rehabilitation measure. 

My record in this House and my votes 
on relief measures are well known. I 
have repeatedly supported these meas-. 
ures over the past several years. 

I listened intently to the debate last 
week on the $350,000,000 relief appro- 
priation; however, the arguments ex- 
pressed were the same old catalog ar- 
guments we have listened to repeatedly 
year after year on relief appropriations. 
There is nothing new. We are constantly 
threatened as to what will happen to us 
if we fail to go along. 

When is this relief spending to stop, if 
it is ever to be stopped? 

After the slashing action taken by the 
House on the Interior bill when a cut of 
approximately 44 percent was made at 
an estimated saving of $134,000,000, I 
cannot understand, in fact I am amazed, 
why the Congress within a week would 
attempt to saddle on the backs of the 
overburdened American taxpayers, an- 
other $400,000,000 after approving $200,- 
000,000, and which the other body, I am 
of the opinion, will increase to $350,000,- 
000. Or a total of $750,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, we now 
owe $260,000,000;000-that must be even- 
tually paid by us and paid by the gen- 
erations that will follow us. 

No one can say we have not done our 
part. I noted the remarks of Senator 
Byrp in the Recorp of April 22, page 
3778, and I quote: 

Let us say a word as to the statement 
that has so frequently been made in this 
debate: That it is either this bill or nothing; 
that a do-nothing policy will bring more 
dire results than to do something. If we 
are doing nothing in foreign affairs, then 
why has America in less than 2 years—since 
July 1945—spent and obligated herself to 
distribute money, credit, and goods in foreign 
countries, exclusive of military expenditures, 
aggregating the sum of $16,000,000,000, to 


1947 


which I have already referred? Out of this 
$16,000,000,000 the sum of $1,525,000,000 has 


Russia and her satellite nations since July 1, 
1945, are as follows: 


— ——— 8203. 000, 000 
PORT onc ————ůůů ů 463, 000, 000 
Czechoslovakia 202,000,000 
Pinland_...........-.......... 92,000,000 
H — 18. 000. 000 
6 ——rrrĩ . —0 296, 000, 000 


More than 10 percent of this amount was 
not distributed as of March 1, 1947, but is 
being daily expended. 

In view of our program abroad, which al- 
ready amounts to nearly $16,000,000,000 since 
the war, it cannot be sald that we are doing 
nothing. We are doing all and more than we 
can be expected to do within the framework 
of the United Nations. We have met every 
obligation that has been imposed upon us 
by the United Nations. Right today the 
State Department is urging the Congress to 
approve $17,000,000 to Russia for the pur- 
chase of machinery to develop new processes 
for aviation gasoline, which will result in 
strengthening communism, yet, at the same 
time the State Department requested the 
Congress to approve $400,000,000 to resist 
communistic aggression in Greece and Tur- 
key. Such a contradictory foreign policy cer- 
tainly requires clarification and adjustment. 


And on April 21, Senator Mon had 
inserted in the Recorp, page 3730, and 
I quote: 

UNRRA and other U. S. Government aid 


90) 1048.2 soos Se $309, 656. 000. 00 
Lend-lease aid through Dec. 

6 81, 562, 821. 63 
Credit through Export-Im- 

oe 2 es 25, 000, 000. 00 


Credit through the U. 8. 
Maritime Commission for 


purchase of ships 45, 000, 000. 00 
Credit through the Office 

of Foreign Liquidation 

Commission 45, 000, 000. 00 


506, 218, 821. 63 


Now this evidence certainly indicates 
we have been doing our share and more 
than our share, and I cannot for the life 
of me figure out how the Congress be- 
lieves that we can afford to put up $350,- 
000,000 for relief purposes and then 
$400,000,000 for Greece and Turkey—a 
total of $750,000,000. 

However, it appears that everyone 
thinks Uncle Sam is a rich uncle and 
that his pockets are inexhaustible and 
you can spend, spend, and spend, and 
there will be no day of reckoning. But 
I want to tell you that a day of reckoning 
is not far off. 

I want more information on this pro- 
posed $400,000,000 program; more def- 
inite facts than have been stated here. 
Not just a lot of glittering generalities 
and promises of what will and will not 
be done, but a clarification of what our 
foreign policy is to be. The American 
people are entitled to know the facts. 

This bill should be recommitted for 
further study, and in the interim I think 
we should take inventory as to what we 
can actually afford to spend under the 
circumstances, or we will find ourselves 
wallowing in the sea of bankruptcy and 
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the old ship of state will be wrecked on 
the rocks of indifferent and careless 
thinking. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
what we are facing today is indeed a mo- 
mentous decision in the domestic life of 
the United States of America. I face the 
coming hours with a good deal of uncer- 
tainty, and yet at the same time a serenity 
of mind in the feeling that the outcome of 
this debate today and tomorrow will be 
for the ultimate good of the United 
States. 

Recrimination between us here on the 
floor is not that that establishes the kind 
of decision that we have to make. I be- 
lieve that rather than spend our time 
in finding the weak points of the argu- 
ments that have been so far presented, 
we should be doing a little more solid 
thinking about the future of the United 
States and the destiny of the coming 
generation: for we are indeed faced with 
a decision today that is going to affect 
the second generation. In all our think- 
ing we should be impressed with the idea 
that it is not today that we must think of, 
but tomorrow. I am firmly of the opin- 
ion, gentlemen of the House, that this de- 
cision which, while it may be based on 
matters of which we do not yet have full 
cognizance, is one in which we must take 
somewhat on faith the things that can- 
not or have not been said as well as to 
judge soundly those things that actually 
have been said. 

I do not respond very much to oratory 
nor I believe do the Members of the 
House. But we do respond to sound 
thinking. If we can have a quiet and 
sober time of debate in trying to decide 
the issues, then I believe we shall be 
doing what the importance of the ques- 
tion warrants, and what we must do as 
Americans today. The question is: Shall 
we soberly follow the arguments that 
have been made to us about the impor- 
tance of this matter or shall we rather be 
led by hysteria and by loud speaking? 
I do not care, frankly, as a veteran of 
both wars, whether the result carries the 
United States further into immediate 
debt because debt by itself means nothing 
if there might be at the end no United 
States to pay the debt. To me, what is 
important is that we formulate legisla- 
tion here which when carried forward will 
result in the ultimate security of the 
United States, and then debt can be re- 
solved. 

Let us make one answer purely from 
the standpoint of the future security of 
the United States and let us so judge 
what is before us. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. OWENS. I like the statement of 
the gentleman very much. It made me 
think as I was listening to it of this ques- 
tion: Do you not feel that thinking calm- 
ly we are taking the first step which is a 


warlike move? 

G. I think we are 
taking a most important move, but 
whether the move will be toward war 
or peace is the question that we must 
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decide. I am frankly of the hope that 
what we are taking is a move toward 
peace and not toward war, if our first 
consideration is the ultimate security of 
the United States, because the ultimate 
security of the United States does not 
lie in war but in peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the last speaker of the after- 
noon, the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Javits], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
probably appropriate that I should speak 
last today, because I think I represent the 
average Member’s point of view on this 
issue. I do not know of anything in 
Congress that has troubled me as deeply 
as this decision. I think my concern is 
also attributable to the fact that I spent 
some years in the service in World War 
II, and I know what it means to be at 
war. I know, too, that our action on this 
bill may well be the decision for war or 
peace. I have thought it through and I 
would now like to tell the House the con- 
clusions to which I haye come. 

There can be little difference between 
those in favor and those opposed to this 
bill about the ultimate objectives sought 
to be obtained by it. These ultimate ob- 
jectives are those set forth in the pre- 
amble to the Charter of the United 
Nations: 

To reaffirm iaith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and small, 
to establish conditions under which justice 
and respect for the obligations arising from 
treaties and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and to promote social 


progress and better standards of life in larger 
freedom. 


The question is how may we best at- 
tain these objectives—by proceeding 
ourselves to help nations in need of 
assistance for their own reconstruction 
and even for their own defense, to help 
them on the side of democracy, or by 
doing the best we can within the com- 
pass of the United Nations, and if it is 
powerless at this time, to retreat again 
into splendid isolation. 

It is our national will to strengthen 
and implement the United Nations and 
not to bypass it, but in seeking this as- 
sistance, says the President “the United 
Nations and its related organizations are 
not in a position to extend help of the 
kind that is required.” In other words, 
the United Nations not being ready to do 
the job the President declares that the 
United States must do it—and that that 
is our foreign policy. 

The urgency of the task seems to me 
to be incontrovertible—for while we seek 
to bring about that freedom of peoples 
which distinguishes democracy from to- 
talitarianism we must be prepared to 
help ward off that hunger ¿nd the des- 
pair which open the door to an interim 
seizure of power by a minority trading 
on despair. Once seized, such power 
can be perpetuated by terror, propa- 
ganda, fixed elections, and the suppres- 
sion of personal freedoms, and become 
so firmly entrenched that it cannot be 
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shaken off for years. Our experience in 
that respect is bitter. By internal dis- 
order fed from without, as in Greece, or 
by a war of nerves, as in Turkey, we can 
be faced with the accomplished fact of 
such a seizure of power in either of these 
countries which the majority will then 
find it impossible to shake off. 

If our policy in this bill be considered as 
an emergency means for dealing with 
the existing impasse, then, regrettable 
as it is, we must all recognize it as a 
necessary policy and support it. But if 
it be considered as a permanent doctrine 
of the United States by which we begin 
here and go on to take unilateral action 
with our men and money in every case 
to stor the institution of regimes we do 
not like and to attempt to impose our 
own political and economic ideas on 
other countries, then I would feel that 
the die had indeed been cast for armed 
conflict in our lifetime. 

I believe this bill to reflect not a per- 
manent but a stopgap policy. I have 
been in Greece as recently as about 4 
months ago and I know the extent of 
the physical and psychological destruc- 
tion which has resulted from the Nazi 
occupation and the ensuing civil disorder 
in that country. Greece is incapable of 
being free so long as her economy is shat- 
tered. A restoration of her economy will 
bring in its train the end of internal dis- 
order and the reinvigoration of democ- 
racy and democratic forces. But we 
must show to the Greek people our solic- 
itude for this reinvigoration of democ- 
racy and we must show them that we 
know why we come to their rescue, now, 
unconditionally. Accordingly, I shall at 
the proper time propose an amendment 
to this bill which will assure to the Greek 
people first, that the government with 
which we deal shall be truly representa- 
tive of a majority of them; and second, 
that such government must take all 
measures necessary to help itself, too. 
The text of the amendment is as follows: 

Page 7, line 14, after paragraph (4) insert 
after paragraph (5) the following: “If the 
President finds that the government of any 
country receiving assistance hereunder is not 
representative of a majority of the people of 
such country.” 


Turkey is yet a different test of the real 
intent of the policy of this bill. For in 
Turkey we face a strategic problem. It 
is this problem of an open or a closed 
eastern Mediterranean. Either Pales- 
tine, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, Iraq, and the 
other countries of the Middle East, in- 
cluding the Suez Canal, are open to the 
commerce, communications, and trans- 
port of the whole world, including the 
U. S. S. R., or they are closed. For it is 
a basic tenet of a Communist society that 
it is closed, that it is foursquare for state 
trading, that it excludes the normal com- 
merce and intercourse of the world. 
First, therefore, we must be sure that by 
immediate aid the strategic situation 
should not be irretrievably prejudiced, 
while at the same time we seek a more 
permanent solution through the United 
Nations to lift the pressure on Turkey. 

In Turkey the need for assistance is 
said to be attributable to an international 
war of nerves. The United Nations is 
established for exactly the purpose of 
dealing with such sources of inter- 
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national friction. We must entrust to 
the United Nations—not later but now— 
a role in dealing with the problems of 
Turkey at the same time that we are 
realistic and come to Turkey’s aid now— 
in the words of the President, “to main- 
tain their free institutions and their na- 
tional integrity against aggressive move- 
ments that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes.” 

I shall therefore propose at the ap- 
propriate time an amendment to the bill 
which will provide that the President 
set the machinery of the United Nations 
in motion to relieve the external pres- 
sures on Turkey, following the effective 
technique already developed in sealing 
off the northern borders of Greece at the 
same time that assistance is given to 
Turkey. The amendment follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after paragraph (5), in- 
sert: “Provided, however, That the President, 
notwithstanding the assistance furnished to 
any country hereunder, shall initiate pro- 
ceedings, unless such proceedings have there- 
tofore already been instituted, bringing to 
the attention of the Security Council or the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, any 
situation which threatens the territorial in- 
tegrity or political independence of any 
country assisted hereunder and makes nec- 
essary the maintenance of fully mobilized 
military forces by such country.” 


Secretary Marshall said in his mag- 
nificent definition of democracy at the 
recent Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow: 

To us a society is not free if law-abiding 
citizens live in fear of being denied the right 


to work, or deprived of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 


This definition is equally applicable to 
nations. We cannot permanently guar- 
antee the integrity and independence of 
individual nations by the aid of our 
money and our men on a unilateral basis, 
We must be ready to accept for ourselves 
the role of international law rather than 
the role of international force if we wish 
it to be the guide for others, too. 

The United Nations has already 
labored effectively in the field of reliev- 
ing externally induced pressures on in- 
dependent nations. We must fortify it 
in that work. I look forward te further 
development in our acceptance of the 
judgments arrived at collectively in the 
United Nations by representatives of all 
the United Nations, at first in limited 
spheres, such as territorial boundaries, 
administration of occupied territories, 
disposition of enemy territories and 
assets, and disposition of mandates; and 
later in wider fields, the administration 
of colonies, international trade, access to 
the world’s raw materials, international 
transportation and communications, in- 
ternational regulation of patents and 
copyrights and of cartels. 


In summary, therefore, I urge the ac- 
ceptance of the policy of this bill as a 
necessary and practical means for pre- 
venting the forced imposition by a mi- 
nority upon the majority of a way of 
life the majority does not want in two 
threatened countries due to the pres- 
sure of economic conditions—and the 
resultant closing off of the Near and 
Middle East, but I urge coupling this 
action with simultaneous action to 
strengthen the only agency which prom- 
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ises to give us a century of peace in our 
time, the United Nations—and a simul- 
taneous dedication by us to the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms with- 
in the countries we assist which are the 
very reasons for our own national exist- 
ence. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield, 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Earlier in his 
remarks the gentleman said he would 
offer an amendment to guarantee a 
democratie government in Greece. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I hope that we 
can bring that about. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. To bring it 
about. The gentleman therefore pre- 
supposes that they do not have a demo- 
cratic government. 

Mr. JAVITS. I presuppose that the 
Greek Government leaves something to 
be desired. I would not be as categoric 
as the gentleman is on that score. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Then in the 
event the gentleman’s amendment is not 
adopted would the gentleman still sup- 
port this policy? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am likely to, I may 
say to the gentleman, although it has 
given me a very great deal of concern, 
but I shall try hard to get an amendment 
into the bill guaranteeing truly repre- 
sentative government for the countries 
assisted. 

Answering the gentleman further, I 
maintain that the purpose of the United 
States will be to bring about a demo- 
cratic regime in Greece. I think the 
whole of public opinion in the United 
States once we are in the situation will 
be iar and successfully, toward that 
end. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think it will 
be conceded that that was the intention 
declared by the British when they went 
into Greece. They have been there with 
a powerful army and they have poured 
in millions and millions of dollars; yet 
as of March 12 when the President ad- 
dressed this Congress on the subject it 
was admitted that the situation in 
Greece was the same as before the 
British went in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman that I have great 
faith in the democracy of the people of 
the United States—in the strength of our 
belief in democracy. We can do in Greece 
what the Government of Great Britain 
did not do on that subject, for they are 
weakened, beset with other troubles, and 
have a tradition of colonialism while we 
have a tradition of freedom. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. I heard the gentleman 
use an expression that has been used 
here by a number of men today in which 
he said something about the splendid iso- 
lation. Would the gentleman say that 
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word is the antonym of splendid inter- 
vention? 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not use the term 
“splendid isolation” in any disposition 
to agree with it. I think it is a policy 
which can hurt the United States very 
materially and endanger its own secu- 
rity and that of the whole world. 

Mr. OWENS. Is it the antonym of 
“splendid intervention”? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 2616) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key, had come to no resolution thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, THE FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, AND RELATED IN- 
DEPENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 2700) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. A 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
Was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. GORSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include a 
resolution. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS EXHIBITS ORIG- 
INAL LETTERS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS 
IN OBSERVANCE OF RELIGIOUS BOOK 
WEEK 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, Religious 
Book Week, under the auspices of the 
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National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, will be observed throughout the 
Nation from May 4-11. The date is im- 
portant. It commemorates the book 
burning with which the Nazis began their 
career in power 14 years ago. The Nazis 
party was an instrument expressly 
shaped to destroy freedom, and almost 
the first blow which it struck was a blow 
against freedom of the press. 

Europe has been immemorably the 
scene of assaults on freedom of thought 
carried out by assaults on the physical 
bodies of books. The Greeks burned the 
works of Protagros. It was one of the 
normal] functions of the Roman Senate 
to condemn books to death by fire. Livy 
and Tacitus both mention instances of 
such condemnation. 

The practice survived pagan Rome. 
In medieval Europe there was hardly a 
state which did not make use of fire 
against books. By order of the Pope, 
Martin Luther's writings were con- 
demned to the flames. Luther retaliated 
by burning the papal bull and other 
church documents. Calvin burned Ser- 
vetus’ works. The Reformation ushered 
in a varitable conflagration—both sides 
contributing. This was human history. 
Books were the victims. 

The grounds on which books were 
burned were always the same, in all 
countries and at all times, that is, the 
corruption of morals, political institu- 
tions and religion. 

It is of accidental significance, of 
course, that the last book officially burned 
in England was The Present Crisis in 
Regard to America Considered, in the 
year of 1775. Our Nation, coming into 
existence out of that crisis put itself on 
record as defending religion and the 
press in one joint statute. It reversed 
the official attitude of the past, that re- 
ligion and the freedom to write, publish, 
and read were incompatible. It de- 
fended human conscience. 

Our religions, morals, and political in- 
stitutions have flourished healthfully 
ever since. Censorship scares we have 
had, and attacks under cover on our free 
press but the enraged outcry which al- 
ways greets these movements has been 
impressive. 

Today, we can celebrate religion 
through the medium of books with no 
thought of paradox, and all the Christian 
churches may join hands with the Jews 
in making the observance. 

Marking the celebration in the city of 
Washington is an exhibit in the main 
building of the Library of Congress. 
Famous writings on religious freedoms 
are being displayed, among them The 
Bloudy Tenent, by Roger Williams, 
printed in London in 1644. This is the 
most famous work of Roger Williams, the 
liberal-minded clergyman, who in 1636 
had led a small group of followers from 
Massachusetts into the wilderness of 
Rhode Island to form a community where 
religious liberties might be safeguarded. 
In this pamphlet, written after his re- 
turn to England, Williams set forth his 
belief that “God requireth not an uni- 
formity of religion” and held that men 
of all creeds were entitled to freedom of 
worship as a natural right. He further 
declared that the foundation of civil 
power lay in the people and that the 
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rulers of a land could not exercise more 
power than what the people themselves 
granted. 

Another interesting volume in the ex- 
hibit is the Virginia statute of religious 
liberty, adopted in 1786. After inde- 


-pendence had been declared and State 


constitutions had been adopted it be- 
came necessary to create new laws for 
new conditions and to change inherited 
colonial laws which no longer suited the 
increasingly liberal temper of the times. 
The report was presented to the assem- 
bly on June 18, 1779, and was published— 
upon the insistence of James Madison— 
5 years later. Chapter 82 consisted of 
Jefferson’s bill for establishing religious 
freedom, which was finally passed in 
January 1786, after a State-wide cam- 
paign to create a realization of the need 
for reform. At the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary War dissenting religious 
groups were stil! being discriminated 
against in most of the Colonies, with civil 
rights often seriously affected. The Vir- 
ginia statute, which Jefferson regarded 
as one of the three great achievements 
of his life, provided that no man should 
be compelled to attend or support any 
one church, and that no person should 
suffer loss of civil liberties because of his 
religious beliefs. 

Also on exhibit at the library is the 
original letter from Thomas Jefferson to 
the six Baptist associations represented 
at Chesterfield, Va., dated November 21, 
1808. The letter follows: 

To the General Meeting of Correspondence 
of the Six Baptist Associations Repre- 
sented at Chesterfield in Virginia 

I thank you, fellow citizens, for your affec- 
tionate address. I receive with satisfaction 
your approbation of my motives for retire- 
ment. In reviewing the history of the times 
through which we have passed, no portion of 
it gives greater satisfaction, or reflection, 
than that which presents the efforts of the 
friends of religious freedom, and the success 
with which they were crowned. We have 
solved by fair experiment the great and inter- 
esting question whether freedom of religion is 
compatible with order in Government, and 
obedience to the laws. We have experienced 
the quiet as well as the comfort which results 
from leaving everyone to profess freely and 
openly those principles of religion which are 
the inductions of his own reason, and the 
serious convictions of his own enquiries. 

It is a source of great contentment to me 


to learn that the measures which have been 


pursued in the administration of your affairs 
have met your approbation. Too often we 
have had but a choice among difficulties; 
and this situation characterizes remarkably 
the present moment, but fellow-citizens if 
we are faithful to our country, if we ac- 
quiesce with good will in the decisions of 
the majority, and the Nation moves en masse 
in the same direction, although it may not 
be that which every individual thinks best, 
we have nothing to fear from any quarter. 

I thank you sincerely for your kind wishes 
for my welfare and with equa! sincerity im- 
plore the favor of a protecting providence 
for yourselves. 

Nov. 21, 08. TH JEFFERSON, 


Jefferson’s letter reflects his appre- 
ciation of the ardent support given his 
campaign for the bill establishing re- 
ligious freedom, regarded by him as one 
of his three greatest accomplishments. 
Many historians assert that the Baptists 
were the most vigorous and persistent 
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advocates of religious liberty in the co- 
lonial and early national periods. Their 
ideals of democratic church and civil 
government and of religious freedom ap- 
pealed to Jefferson and it is not surpris- 
ing to find him taking notice of their 
activities. 

Another item in the Religious Book 
Week exhibit is an original manuscript 
page from the autobiography of Thomas 
Jefferson referring to the great revision 
of the laws of Virginia, begun in 1776 
upon his motion and including, in chap- 
ter 80, provision for religious liberty. The 
revision was effected only after much op- 
position and debate. Similar difficulties 
accompanied the passage of his bill for 
establishing religious freedom, and Jef- 
ferson here relates the failure of efforts 
to make it partial, and rejoices in the 
triumph of his ideas among the majority, 
who like him “meant to comprehend, 
within the mantle of its protection, the 
Jew and the gentile, the Christian and 
Mohammedan, the Hindoo and infidel of 
every denomination.” In this respect his 
ideal agreed with that of Roger Williams, 
as expressed in the Bloudy Tenent of 
Persecution, that all are entitled to re- 
ligious liberty as a natural right. 

Still another historical book exhibited 
this week is entitled “Laws of Maryland 
at Large” compiled by Thomas Bacon, 
rector of All Saints’ parish in Frederick 
County. It was printed in 1765 at An- 
napolis by Jonas Green. For the ex- 
hibit, the book is opened at the page con- 
taining an Act Concerning Religion, 
adopted in April 1649. 

This was one of the most important 
colonial acts of the province of Mary- 
land. This notable act was well sum- 
marized, in its purpose and content, by 
Charles, third Lord Baltimore, as passed 
that the province might “have a general 
toleration settled there by law, by which, 
all of all sorts, who professed Christian- 
ity in general, might be at liberty to 
worship God in such manner as was most 
agreeable to their respective judgments 
and consciences, without being subject 
to any penalties whatsoever for their 
doing so, provided the civil peace were 
preserved. And, that for the securing 
the civil peace and preventing all heats 
and feuds which were, generally, ob- 
served to happen amongst such as differ 
in opinions upon occasion of reproachful 
nicknames and reflecting upon each 
other’s opinions, it might, by the same 
law, be made penal to give any offense 
in that kind.” 

The Library of Congress is to be com- 
mended for arranging this display of 
important documents related to the free- 
dom of religion. Our devotion to this 
tradition is shared by those of all reli- 
gious faiths and all political creeds. It 
is a part of the American heritage. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks in the 


ReEcorp in three instances and include 
in each statements and excerpts, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 
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To Mr. McDowE tt (at the request of 
Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), until May 
19, on account of official business. 

To Mr. THomas of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts), 
until May 19, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 2, 1947, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 


H. R.2157. An act to relieve employers from 
certain liabilities and punishments under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
the Walsh-Healey Act, and the Bacon-Davis 
Act, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
May 7, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


649. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates for the fiscal year 1948 involving 
decreases of $152,000 in an administration ex- 
pense limitation on corporate funds and 
$1,100,000 in appropriated funds for the Na- 
tional Housing Agency (H. Doc. No. 237); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

650. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $5,261,000 
for the Office of Selective Service Records 
(H. Doc. No. 238); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

651. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department, in the form of amend- 
ments to the 1948 budget, amounting to 
$15,079,000 (H. Doc. No. 239); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

652. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Comptroller General of the United 
States; and Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
establish a procedure for facilitating the 
payment of certain Government checks, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

653. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the evacuation and return of the remains 
of certain persons who have died and are 
buried outside the continental limits of the 
United States,” approved May 16, 1946, in 
order to provide for the shipment of the re- 
mains of World War II dead to the homeland 
of the deceased or of next of kin, to provide 
for the disposition of group and mass burials, 
to provide for the burial of unknown Ameri- 
can World War II dead in the United States 
military cemeteries to be established over- 
seas, to authorize the Secretary of War to 
acquire land overseas and to establish United 
States military cemeteries thereon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
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654. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to define the functions and duties of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

655. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill to clarify the customs laws relat- 
ing to the customs supervision of lading and 
unlading of carriers, the furnishing of cus- 
toms services outside regular business hours, 
and the extra compensation payable to cus- 
toms employees for overtime services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

656. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report of the 
Archivist of the United States on records 
proposed for disposal; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

657. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the Fifteenth Report of the At- 
torney General, pursuant to section 12 of 
Public Law 603, Seventy-seventh Congress; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

658. A letter from the Director, Washing- 
ton office, Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion, transmitting the First Semiannual Re- 
port of the United States War Damage Com- 
mission for the period ending December 81, 
1946; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

659. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the cases of 
182 individuals whose deportation has been 
suspended for more than 6 months, together 
with a statement of the reason for such sus- 
pension; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

660. A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a letter suggesting that 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
ask the House Committee on Agriculture to 
initiate and schedule hearings to obtain 
views of various groups as to quota struc- 
ture with a view to a percentage increase of 
sugar for Cuba; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VORYS: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 591. An act to amend the act of 
January 5, 1905, to incorporate the American 
National Red Cross; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 337). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MUNDT: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 3001. A bill to provide further 
safeguards with respect to the issuance of 
passports by or under the authority of the 
Secretary of State, and for other p 
with amendment (Rept. No. 338). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEDRICK: 

H. R. 3329. A bill to provide for the na- 
tional security of the Nation by requiring 
that all qualified young men undergo a 
period of training; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R.3330. A bill to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, as amended, and the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation Act, as 
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amended, to make available to farmers 
through the Federal jand bank system loans 
similar to those made by the Land Bank 
Commissioner on behalf of the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation; to transfer the exist- 
ing Land Bank Commissioner loans and re- 
lated assets of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation to the Federal land banks; to 
provide for the Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration to repay its Government capital 
with interest; to authorize the Federal land 
banks to establish a Federal land bank sys- 
tem reserve fund; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. R.3331. A bill to reclassify the salaries 
of certain employees in the motor-vehicle 
service; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KILBURN: 

H. R. 3332. A bill creating the St. Lawrence 
Bridge Commission and authorizing said 
Commission and its successors to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
St. Lawrence River at or near Ogdensburg, 
N. T.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 3333. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of the Joseph Conrad to the Marine His- 
torical Association, of Mystic, Conn., for 
museum purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3334. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Susquehanna River; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. BATES of Kentucky: 

H. R. 3335. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Albert Sidney Johnston Na- 
tional Monument; to the Committee on 


By Mr. BREHM: 

H. R. 3336. A bill to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

H. R. 3337. A bill to provide temporary ad- 
ditional compensation for employees of the 
Federal Government and of the government 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3338. A bill to provide temporary addi- 
tional compensation for employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R.3339. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, so as to change the 
age for old-age and survivor benefits from 
65 to 55; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 3340. A bill to amend paragraph 1545 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, to pro- 
vide for an increased rate of duty on honey- 
comb or Mandruka and certain other types 
of sponges; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3341. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of pensions to certain widows of vet- 
erans of the war with Spain; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

H. R. 3342. A bill to enable the Govern- 
ment of the United States more effectively to 
carry on its foreign relations by means of 
promotion of the interchange of persons, 
knowledge, and skills between the people of 
the United States and other countries, and 
by means of public dissemination abroad of 
information about the United States, its 
people, and its policies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3343. A bill to amend the Alaska 

game law; to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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H. R.3344. A bill to amend the fourth para- 
graph of section 4, chapter 1, title 1, of “An 
act making further provision for a civil gov- 
ernment for Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 322; 48 U. S. C., 
sec. 101), as amended; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 3345. A bill to assist States in collect- 
ing sales and use taxes on tobacco; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas: 

H. R. 3346. A bill authorizing preliminary 
examinations and surveys of the streams, and 
their larger tributaries, flowing through the 
Brazoria-Galveston soil conservation district, 
the Trinity Bay soil conservation district, the 
coastal plains soil conservation district, and 
the Matagorda County soil conservation dis- 
trict, in Texas; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS of California: 

H. R.3347. A bill to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the alloca- 
tion of costs of construction of the Coachella 
division of the All-American canal irrigation 
project, California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

H. R. 3348. A bill to declare the policy of 
the United States with respect to the alloca- 
tion of costs of construction of the Coachella 
division of the All-American canal irrigation 
project, California; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 3349. A bill to provide an award for 
arrested tuberculosis cases of World War I 
and World War II veterans, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 3350. A bill relating to the rules for 
the prevention of collisions on certain inland 
waters of the United States and on the west- 
ern rivers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles, 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H.R.3351. A bill to provide for control and 
regulation of bank holding companies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 


By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edi- 
tion of Cannon’s Procedure in the House of 
Representatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. Con. Res. 46, Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to investigate certain 
matters affecting agriculture; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 47. Concurrent resolution to 
refer the plight of Archbishop Stepinac to 
the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: 

H. Res. 207. Resolution providing for ex- 
penses of conducting the studies and investi- 
gations authorizd by rule XI (h) (1); to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Alaska, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to broaden the statutory au- 
thority of the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration to enable it to participate with mu- 
nicipalities in Alaska irrespective of their 
size; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, memorial- 
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izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to ratify the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States _ 
relative to the terms of the President of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorlalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend section 83 of the Hawaii Organic 
Act so as to remove the present limitation on 
juries to men; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to re- 
tain the name “Boulder Dam”; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oklahoma, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact H. R. 2868, transferring the horses, 
property, and program of the remount sec- 
tion of the United States Army to the United 
States Department of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to protection of Alaska’s fisheries 
against encroachment by any foreign power 
into the Alaska zone; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorlalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to adopt special legislation in favor of the 
Territory of Alaska authorizing expenditures 
of Federal funds for airport purposes in ex- 
cess of the sums now available for expansion 
of the airport facilities in said Territory; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to extending to Alaska the present 
tuition system being used in continental 
United States, for the payment of tuition to 
Territorial schools for Indian and native 
children; to the Committee on Public Lands. 


— 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOYKIN: 
H. R. 3352. A bill for the relief of Emeline 
Lartigue; to the Committee on the Judi- 


H. R. 3353. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain land in Alabama to the Chicago Mo- 
bile Development Co., a corporation; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 3354. A bill for the relief of Alma 

Wharff; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R, 3355. A bill to quit title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain land in the town 
of Cheverly, Prince Georges County, Md.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. R. 3356, A bill for the relief of Eleonore 
M. Hannon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POTTS: 

H. R. 3357. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, John L. McCabe; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3358. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Timothy C. H. Liang; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3359. A bill for the relief of Peter E. 
Kolesnikoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 3360. A bill for the relief of Meyer 
R. Brody; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3361. A bill for the relief of J. Rut- 
ledge Alford; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


439, By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 44 resi- 
dents of Beaver, Beaver County, Pa., urging 
the passage of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages, etc.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

440, By Mr. HART: Petition of the mem- 
bers of Lieutenant Robert P. Grover Post, No. 
377, Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Jersey City, N. J., urging the Congress 
to take immediate action toward the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as the homeland for 
Jews; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

441. Also, petition of the New Jersey State 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association, Inc., of 
Glen Ridge. N. J., respectfully requesting the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to relieve income taxation on incomes 
of retired public employees up to $1,440; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

442. Also, petition of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Northern New Jersey, favoring 
enactment by the Eightieth Congress of leg- 
islation amending the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, as amended; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

443. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of Mr. 
L. E. Williamson and other citizens of Chari- 
ton, Iowa, in the interest of S. 265, S. 623, 
H. R. 142, and H. R. 2408; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

444. Also, petition of Mrs. Anna Gustafson 
and several citizens of Chariton, Iowa, in the 
interest of S. 265, S. 623, H. R. 142, and H. R. 
2408; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

445. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Knights of 
Columbus, of the city of New York (Aquinas 
Council, 757), urging congressional action to 
make Good Friday a national holiday and 
urging further the support of the Sasscer bill 
for that purpose; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

446. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
of 59 citizens of Janesville, Wis., and vicinity, 
urging support of S. 265, a bill to prohibit 
the transportation of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing over the radio; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

447. Also, petition of a group of citizens of 
Elkhorn, Wis., urging support of S. 265, a bill 
to prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce 
and the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage 
advertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

448. By Mr. WELCH: Resolution No. 6457, 
passed by the Board of Supervisors of the 
City and County of San Francisco, memo- 
rializing Congress to enact legislation which 
will enable municipalities to collect taxes 

. from the Federal Government for any of its 
properties therein; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

449. By the SPEAKER: Petition of mem- 
bers of the Moultrie Townsend Club, No. 1, 
of Moultrie, Ga., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

450. Also, petition of membership of the 
Orlando Townsend Club, No. 2, Orlando, Fla., 
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petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to request for enactment of a 
uniform national insurance program; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

451. Also, petition of membership of the 
Sarasota Townsend Club, No. 1, Sarasota, 
Fla., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to request for enact- 
ment of a uniform national insurance pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Ways nd Means. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, who hast given 
us life and made our earth so fair, re- 
veal to us this day Thy heart of infinite 
tenderness yearning for our love. 

Make. us to feel Thy spirit brooding 
over us, longing to help us in our deci- 
sions, to save us from the pressures that 
drive us and the tensions that break us 
down. . 

How strange it is, O lover of our souls, 
that Thou who art love, who dost give 
love to hungry human hearts, shouldst 
Thyself be the great unloved. Give us 
love to love Thee for Thy love, and to 
love Him who first loved us and gave 
Himself for us. Loving Thee, we shall 
love one another, and loving one an- 
other, we shall do Thy will, and doing 
Thy will, we shall always do right. 

We make our prayer in the lovely name 
of Jesus. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 6, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hopkins, one of his 
secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 591) to amend 
the act of January 5, 1905, to incorporate 
the American National Red Cross, with 
amendments in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 334. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Harold Nesbitt, a minor; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude 
R. Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood 
L. Keeler; 

H.R.770. An act for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; 
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H. R. 821. An act or the relief of Charles 
W. Taylor, Jr.; 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Russell 
F. Taylor; 

H. R. 1015. An act for the relief of Fred 
Pittelli; 

H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. C. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1788. An act for the relief of the 
estate of John F. Hopperton, a minor, 
deceased; 

H. R. 1866. An act for the relief of Paul 
Goodman; 

H. R. 1954. An act for the relief of Robert 
Hinton; è 

H. R. 1956. An act for the relief of Hugh C, 
Gilliam; and 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Gravel Co. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 591) to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 5, 1905, to incorporate the American 
National Red Cross. 

The amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives were, on page 3, line 13, tò 
strike out all after “treaties” down to and 
including “adhere” in line 15; and on 
page 9, line 4, after “1905”, to insert “as 
amended.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With 
the indulgence of the Senate, the Chair 
would like to say that these are technical 
amendments to the Senate bill amending 
the act to incorporate the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. The Senate unani- 
mously passed the bill several weeks ago, 
Without objection, the Senate will con- 
cur in the House amendments. The 
Chair hears no objection, and the amend- 
ments are concurred in. 


MIGRATORY BIRD CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair wishes to announce that on recom- 
mendation of the minority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the Chair appoints the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] to the minority 
vacancy on the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, INTERIOR 

DEPARTMENT (S. DOC, NO. 52) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States trans- 
mitting a supplemental estimate of ap- 
propriation for the Department of the 
Interior amounting to $715,000 and pro- 
posed authorizations for the expendi- 
ture of Indian tribal funds, in the form 
of amendments to the budget, fiscal year 
1948, which, with the accompanying pa- 
per, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


“EXPRESSIONS OF SYMPATHY ON TEXAS 


CITY DISASTER 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the acting 
legislative counsel of the Department of 
State transmitting a telegram addressed 
to the President of the National Con- 
gress by Ricardo Rivas Vides, president 
of the assembly, San Salvador, El Salva- 
dor, expressing sympathy on the Texas 
City disaster, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 3 
San SALVADOR, April 21, 1947. 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 
National legislative assembly deplores re- 
cent tragedy occurred Texas and through me 
extends its condolences to. people and Na- 
tional Congress, United States. 
Ricarpo Rivas VIDES, 
President, Assembly. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Jewish Community Council of Metro- 
politan Washington, D. C., relative to the 
proceedings of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations concerning Palestine, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES—MICHIGAN LEGISLATRE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, while 
not directly related to the issue now 
before the Senate, I think it is of such 
importance to the Nation as a whole 
that I should read a resolution recently 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan, which involves the question of 
Feder] expenditures. As we know, both 
Houses of Congress are now working on 
the questions of taxation and appropria- 
tions. 

On April 9, 1947, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 21 was adopted by the 
Michigan Legislature. It is entitled: “A 
concurrent resolution respectfully urging 
Michigan Senators and Congressmen in 
Congress to exert all their efforts in at- 
tempting to stop cr at least reduce the 
offering of Federal aid to the several 
States and Territories.” 

The concurrent resolution reads as 
follows: 

Whereas our sister State of Indiana has 
shown the courage to declare against the 
unsound financial practice of so-called Fed- 
eral aid, and the general assembly of said 
State has passe! a concurrent resolution 
calling upon its Senators and Congressmen 
“to vote to fetch its county courthouses and 
city halls back from Pennsylvania Avenue”; 


It is clear that Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in the city of Washington, D. C., is in- 
tended. I read on: 


Whereas the said State of Indiana has 
called upon the legislatures of her sister 
States to join with her in appealing to Con- 
gress for a cessation of this unsound political 
fiscal extravagance; and 

Whereas when a State legislature is con- 
fronted with a Federal-aid law, the legisla- 
ture must either comply or forfeit money 
which has been or will be taken from the 
citizens of the State in taxes, the effect be- 
ing virtual compulsion; and 

Whereas it is obvious that unless Federal 
aid is discontinued to all States, it will not 
be refused by an: State; and 

Whereas the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Michigan 
Legislature agree with Gov. Thomas Dewey, 
of New York, when he said that, “It is 
a fundamental truth that when a unit of 
government spends money that has not been 
raised locally through taxes, the inevitable 
result is irresponsibility and waste and it is 
old-fashioned common sense that best gov- 
ernment is that which is closest to the people 
and their pocketbooks”; and 
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Whereas our Nation is financially embar- 
rassed to the amount of one-quarter of a 
trillion dollars and should divert so-called 
Federal aid toward reducing its indebtedness; 
and 

Whereas Michigan and most other States 
are in sound financial condition, able to 
handle their own fiscal responsibilities: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Mich- 
igan Legislature joins forces with our neigh- 
boring State of Indiana in denouncing this 
practice of so-called matching dollars; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully petition 
and urge Michigan Senators and Congress- 
men in Congress to exert all their efforts in 
attempting to stop or at least reduce the 
offering of Federal aid to the several States 
and Territories; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the legislatures or assemblies of 
the 48 States, and to the Michigan Senators 
and Congressmen in Congress. 


Mr. President, I think it very signifi- 
cant that such a resolution should be 
adopted by the State Legislature. On 
many occasions I have understood from 
the people of Michigan that that is how 
the great majority of them feel, but 
very few legislators and very few people 
back home can take that stand, because 
they are always under pressure to accept 
the idea that, since they are putting tax 
dollars into the Treasury, they should 
receive tax dollars in return. That is 
not economy in Government. 

I have stood on this floor and told 
the Senate and the country that it is 
costing the people more to govern them- 
selves than it is to feed themselves. In 
view of that fact, the resolution is very 
material. Senators should carefully 
study the matter before compelling 
States to give money in aid, when it is 
not really needed, but when it is perhaps 
felt that States should “keep up with the 
Joneses,” that is, with sister States. 

I ask unanimous consent to present 
the concurrent resolution of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Michigan and re- 
quest that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
will be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REAFFIRMATION OF CONSISTENT 
POLICY TOWARD PALESTINE 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Council of the City ot Pittsburgh, Pa., 
requesting the United States Govern- 
ment to instruct its representatives at 
the United Nations to reaffirm and carry 
out its established policy toward Pales- 
tine which has been in effect since 1917. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the United States has had an es- 
tablished and consistent policy toward Pal- 
estine since 1917; and 

Whereas this policy has been embodied in 
documents and statements such as. the 
mandate for Palestine, the Anglo-American 
Palestine Convention of 1924, statements of 
policy from every President from Woodrow 
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Wilson to Harry S. Truman, the Joint Con- 
gressional Resolution of 1945, the platforms 
of both major political parties in 1945, and 
the Presidential statement in 1946 when re- 
ceiving the report of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry on Palestine: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City of 
Pittsburgh respectfully request the United 
States Government to instruct its represent- 
atives at the United Nations to— 

1. Reaffirm and carry out this established 
policy; 

2. Take such action in the United Na- 
tions as will compel the mandatory power 
to administer the mandate in spirit and 
letter from now until its final dispositions; 
and 

3. Compel the mandatory power to repu- 
diate the illegal white paper of 1939 which 
has been adjudged repugnant to the mandate 
by the League of Nations Mandate Commis- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted by the city clerk to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of 
State, the chairmen of the Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the United States Senate and 
the United States House of Representatives 
and to the five Representatives in Congress 
from Allegheny County and the two United 
States Senators from Pennsylvania. 

In council April 28, 1947, read and adopted, 

Tuomas E. KILGALLEN, 
President of Council. 

Attest: 

James W. PATTERSON, 
Clerk of Council. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present fo” appro- 
priate reference a petiticn signed by Rev. 
Hugh E. Wilson, Jr., minister of the 
Methodist Church at Opp, Ala., and 32 
members of his congregation. The peti- 
tion reads as follows: 

To the Appropriate Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, in Particular to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress of 
the Signers of This Petition: 

We, the undersigned qualified voters, re- 
spectfully request that you give favorable 
consideration and support to S. 265, a bill to 


prevent the interstate transmission of ad- 


vertising of all alcoholic beverages and the 
broadcasting of such advertising by means 
of radio; and that you support any other 
bills of similar character, if such support will 
best serve to secure quick relief from the of- 
fensive and injurious promotion of the bev- 
erage alcohol custom and traffic. 


The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petition’ will be re- 
ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. REVERCOMB, from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1022) to authorize an 
adequate White House Police force, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 157) thereon. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees, 
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(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As ia executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. REVERCOMB, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Col. Samuel N. Karrick, Corps of Engineers, 
for appointment as a member of the Cali- 
fornia Debris Commission, vice Col. George 
Mayo, Corps of Engineers, to be relieved. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1240. A bill to transfer certain lands 
from the Olympic National Park to the 
Olympic National Forest, Wash., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

8. 1241. A bill to place the Office of Re- 
corder of Deeds of the District of Columbia 
under the jurisdiction, supervision, and con- 
trol of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and for otber purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1242. A bill for the relief of Anne Rob- 
inson Norwood; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORDON (for himself and Mr. 
Morse) : 


S. 1243. A bill to provide for the payment 
of revenues from certain lands into the 
tribal funds of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Warm Springs Reservation of Oregon, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1244. A bill for the purpose of regulating 
the conditions of employment of mechanics 
and helpers, at all Government navy yards, 
naval stations, arsenals, and other Govern- 
ment establishments, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1245. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men's and Harbor Workers“ Compensation 
Act so as to provide a system of safety rules, 
regulations, and orders, and safety inspec- 
tion and training, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1930—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 637) to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


H. R. 334. An act for the relief of the legal 
guardian of James Harold Nesbitt, minor; 

H. R. 407. An act for the relief of Claude 
R. Hall and Florence V. Hall; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of Elwood 
L. Keeler; 

H. R. 770. An act for the relief of Norman 
Abbott; 

H. R. 821. An act for the relief of Charles 
W. Taylor, Jr.; 

H. R. 889. An act for the relief of Russell 
F. Taylor; 

H. R. 1015. An act for the relief of Fred 
Pittelll: 
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H. R. 1067. An act for the relief of S. O. 
Spradling and R. T. Morris; 

H. R. 1788. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of John F. Hopperton, a minor, de- 
ceased; y es 

H. R. 1866. An act for the relief of Paul 


H. R. 1954. An act for the relief of Robert 
Hinton; 

H. R. 1956. An act for the relief of Hugh C. 
Gilliam; and 

H. R. 2257. An act for the relief of South- 
eastern Sand & Gravel Co. 


FEDERAL CHARTER FOR COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION—CHANGE OF 
REFERENCE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I-have a 
letter dated April 16, 1947, from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, addressed to the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG), President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to provide a Federal charter for 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. A similar in- 
stance took place yesterday. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
matter and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 

SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control of the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to sit and 
hold hearings today during the session 
of the Senate. 

I make a similar request on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on the Interior De- 
partment Appropriations of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations; and a similar re- 
quest on behalf of the Small Business 
Committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services be permitted to meet 
today, beginning at 2:30 o’clock this aft- 
ernoon. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE GERLACH, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire 
to express my appreciation to the major- 
ity whip, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Wuerry] for acting on behalf of 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] and myself, in our neces- 
sary absence from the Senate on Mon- 
day, in calling up the resolution express- 
ing the sorrow of this body over the pass- 
ing of Representative CHARLES GERLACH, 
who represented the Eighth District of 
Pennsylvania prior to his untimely 
death. ? 

Representative GERLACH and I entered 
the Congress together in January 1939, 
and for several years while we served 
in the House together, we had offices on 
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opposite sides of the same corridor, and 
frequently walked together to the House, 
discussing along the way some of the 
vitally important legislation which we 
who were members of those fateful Con- 
gresses prior to and during the war had 
to consider. Mr. GERLACH and I did not 
always see eye to eye on legislative mat- 
ters; but at all times, regardless of any 
differences in our views, I found him to 
be sincerely and genuinely concerned for 
the greater good of all our people. 

His passing at the early age of 51 has 
demonstrated again the terrific strain 
under which Members of the Congress 
work. His associates in the House bear 
testimony to the extreme vigor with 
which he pursued his efforts on behalf 
of his constituents, efforts in many cases 
far beyond the call of duty. 

Funeral services will be held for Rep- 
resentative GERLACH tomorrow, and I am 
sure that I speak the sentiments of this 
body and, in fact, of the entire Congress, 
in saying that when he is laid to final 
rest he will carry with him to the grave 
the respect and the friendship of his col- 
leagues in the Congress. 


COST OF WORLD-WIDE RELIEF—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


[Mr. BROOKS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an editorial en- 
titled Ra Relief,” published in the 
Chicago Daily News of May 2, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.) 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—ARTICLE 
BY WALTER LIPPMANN 
Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “More on Federal Aid for Schools,“ 
dealing with Federal aid to education, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


RETIREMENT PAY OF LETTER CAR- 
RIERS—EDITORIAL FROM THE SEATTLE 
TIMES 


[Mr. MAGNUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Faithful Service Deserving of More 
Attention,” relating to the retirement pay of 
letter carriers, published in the Seattle 
Times of April 25, 1947, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


POPULAR ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE ATTLEBORO (MASS.) SUN 
[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Saturday Musings,” published in the 

Attleboro (Mass.) Sun of April 26, 1947, re- 

lating to the popular election of President 

and Vice President, which appears in the 


Appendix.] 
LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation 
of labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 
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Mr. WHERRY. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest the absence 


Hatch Myers 

Baldwin Hawkes O'Conor 
Ball Hayden O'Daniel 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brewster 1 erton 
Bricker Pepper 
Bridges Holland 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kilgore th 
Capehart Knowland Sparkman 
Capper Langer Stewart 
Chavez Lodge Taft 
Connally Lucas Taylor 
Cooper Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McClellan Thye 
Downey McParland Tobey 
Dworshak McKellar Tydings 
Eastland McMahon Umstead 
Ecton Magnuson Vandenberg 
oats Malone —— 1 

erguson erry 
Flanders Maybank Wiley 
Pulbright Millikin Williams 
George oore Wilson 
Green Morse Young 
Gurney Murray 


Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mc- 
GRATH] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nine- 
ty-two Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present, 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, this bill, 
S. 1126, calls for fundamental changes 
in our labor laws. Changes in laws are 
sometimes desirable because of change 
in conditions, and sometimes lapse of 
time, but these changes should be by 
making the laws better adapted to car- 
rying out the basic principles agreed 
upon. Such changes should not be used 
to weaken those principles under the 
guise of maintaining them. 

My objections to the bill may best be 
illustrated by describing briefly certain 
significant and fundamental economic 
and social situations which are peculiar 
to the great industrial area of New Eng- 
land, and especially to my own State of 
Rhode Island. I shall not go into the 
intricacies of this legislation. But I 
shall try to show why I feel that this bill, 
instead of being a mild measure to curb 
certain abuses, is a harsh measure clev- 
erly and carefully designed to kill labor 
organizations—not directly by outright 
prohibition or repeal, but indirectly by 
the use of certain devices which while 
they may be legal are nevertheless 
deadly. The principal point I have to 
make has to do with the basic question of 
collective bargaining in our modern so- 
ciety. It relates not so much to the 
newer and highly complicated develop- 
ments in this field, but rather to the 
moral aspects of these vital relationships 
between employer and employee. 

The legislation now proposed pur- 
ports to promote industrial peace, but it 
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seeks to do so by a complicated and far- 
reaching set of inhibitions on the func- 
tioning of labor unions. It is entirely 
negative in its provisions, Nothing in 
this bill contributes affirmatively to the 
development of better and more stable 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee. We may well recall the ghastly 
remark of the czarist general who, after 
his Cossacks had trampled and shot 
down all protesting citizens, reported 
“Peace reigns in Moscow.” Social un- 
rest can be stifled or temporarily sup- 
pressed by force of law or physical force, 
but the basic discontent continues to 
grow and will some day explode. We 
have long recognized that fear of defeat 
in itself does not keep warlike nations at 
peace, any more than the risk of detec- 
tion prevents depraved individuals from 
engaging in criminal acts. War and 
crime can only be extirpated by delib- 
erately, painstakingly, and intelligently 
building a healthier society. Today, in 
the face of atom bombs and other types 
of fantastically destructive scientific 
weapons, which threaten the end of civ- 
ilization or even of man’s existence on 
earth, men are talking about preparation 
for new wars. No intelligent person 
argues against adequate defense or nec- 
essary police measures. But real peace, 
either between nations or between classes 
within a nation, will only be built when 
there is a greater extension of social jus- 
tice between nations, or between men 
and women who are citizens of the same 
nation, as the case may be. As a friend 
not only of those employed and of those 
employing them, but also and princi- 
pally of the masses of my fellow citizens 
called the general public, I am will- 
ing to discuss regulatory measures ap- 
plying to labor only when we are pre- 
pared to present plans for fostering and 
developing the institution of collective 
bargaining. But this bill limits, cuts 
down, and thwarts the whole process of 
voluntary dealing between the workers 
and their employer, that is, collective 
bargaining. 

This proposed legislation treats labor 
as a gigantic and inveterate culprit. The 
proponents of this legislation place a 
great burden of culpability for strikes 
and other labor troubles on labor alone. 
No responsibility is attributed to those 
industrialists or big corporations who 
have flouted governmental] recommenda- 
tions and have forced the country to en- 
dure costly and needless strikes. It is 
fantastically unfair to ascribe to labor a 
ruthless monopolistic role in a society 
when capital has become richer and 
stronger and more highly centralized 
than at any time in our national history. 
This proposed legislation rests upon as- 
sumptions which are totally incorrect 
and presents an utterly false version of 
life as it is lived in our industrial com- 
munities in this year of our Lord 1947. 

In this machine century two elements 
stand out and challenge the attention of 
thinking men and women. Time has 
been saved. Energy has been saved. The 
two statements mean about the same 
thing. Both result from the develop- 
ment of machinery of various sorts.- It 
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takes less time for a man to make some- 
thing and he can make it with-the ex- 
penditure of less energy. So he can make 
many more things with the same effort 
or in the same time. In other words, 
the same number of men can make the 
same number of things in a shorter work- 
day, or fewer men are needed if the work- 
day is unchanged. 

Machinery made possible much greater 
production with less human labor and in 
less time. This meant great savings in 
the cost of production, and consequently 
greater profits. By far the greater share 
of these profits was taken by the capital- 
ists who furnished this investment. A 
moderate share was given the consumer 
in the form of reduced prices and a very 
small share was paid over to those who 
furnished the labor or skill. 

Whatever the exact figures may be, no 
one can deny that there has been a very 
great increase in wealth and also in the 
disparity between the very rich and the 
very poor. Almost all our attention has 
been given to the production of wealth 
and very little to its fair distribution. 
The great capitalists have overreached 
themselves in their efforts. They have 
not only by the application of economic 
laws but also by the manipulation of 
man-made laws added to their colossal 
fortunes. No one begrudges them their 
wealth except to the extent that it was 
accumulated at the expense of their fel- 
low men. But now if the game is to go 
on, the rules must be made fairer so as 
to give both the workingman and the 
ordinary consuming citizen a better 
chance. 

The passage of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act 10 years ago made it practi- 
cally possible for several millions of 
hitherto underprivileged citizens to 
achieve in their workaday lives what the 
Bill of Rights had theoretically accorded 
them 150 years before. Large numbers 
of wage earners have, as a result of the 
workings of this beneficial legislation, 
cast off an attitude which was character- 
istic of a paternalistic society, or even 
of a feudal order. They have adopted 
the role of full-fledged citizens in an 
industrial society. This has been accom- 
plished through the very simple process 
of collective bargaining. Those intellec- 
tual bourbons in our industrial society 
who have fought unremittingly against 
the Wagner Act since 1935 now at last 
think they see the fruits of victory in this 
bill before us. These men seek a return 
to a social order in which whole classes 
are perpetually condemned to suffer un- 
der economic, social, and political dis- 
crimination. The Wagner Act did, in a 
very real sense, offer emanicpation to 
those who had the courage and charac- 
ter to seek fuller participation in our 
community life. This collective-bargain- 
ing process was not and is not concerned 
only with higher wages or better work- 
ing conditions. It is a process which 
profoundly influences the character and 
outlook of those who take part in it. 
The real reason so many people hate 
unions and slander the National Labor 
Relations Board is because they have 
seen that factory workers, or other types 
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of employees, who have once built them- 
selves effective collective-bargaining in- 
struments, and by democratic methods 
have established stable and permanent 
organizations, are never quite the same 
people again. These people become bet- 
ter citizens, they lead better lives, and 
make a contribution to the whole of our 
democratic society. 

Let me give a simple illustration of 
what I mean. Before unions were as ex- 
tensive as they are today the average fac- 
tory worker was dunned each year for 
a donation of a dollar or so to the com- 
munity chest or for other local welfare 
agencies. He gave grudgingly, because 
there was, as a rule, an element of com- 
pulsion in this method of collection. 
Generally he knew nothing about the 
services of these welfare agencies and re- 
sented the phrase “social worker” as one 
who interfered with citizens in need or 
trouble. His individual contribution to 
the fund was not individually acknowl- 
edged. What he gave was lumped with 
the donation of his employer or of the 
corporation by whom he was employed. 
The welfare fund, therefore, inevitably 
took on in the worker’s eyes the character 
of “belonging to the boss.” But after the 
Wagner Act, and more particularly dur- 
ing the war years, the workers made their 
contributions through their unions. The 
whole attitude toward these contribu- 
tions changed. Not only were workers 
willing to give and gave more than they 
had given in the past, but they became 
interested in what they were giving for. 
A whole new outlook toward what we 
call social work developed. The social 
agencies were aided immeasurably by 
this new attitude on the part of those 
from whom the largest numbers of its 
clients are usually drawn. Today labor 
unionists, men who make a mechanic’s 


in our towns and cities. We have tapped 
a whole new fund of support and 
strength for those voluntary agencies 
which we now realize are essential to 
the correction of social ills, such as the 


not be supplied at once out of the cur- 
rent income of the average citizen. 
To such an extent has this change 
come about that in several large indus- 
trial centers trade unions, as a group, 
either constitute the largest aggregate 


The opening speech on this bill by the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] put 
the issue before the Senate rather plain- 
ly, Ithought. The Senator said, in effect, 
that labor unions have grown too strong 
and should be put in their place. Yet, 
almost in the same breath, the Senator 
points out that in comparison with “the 
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very largest companies in the United 
States” labor unions have achieved at 
best a position of uncertain equality. 
This, I believe, is not a true picture of 
the actual state of affairs in our present- 
day economy. But even assuming that is 
a correct estimate of the present eco- 
nomic balance of power, the Senator, by 
his own declaration, would definitely and 
deliberately put unions at a disadvantage 
in relation to large corporations. Ac- 
cording to the Senator, the small busi- 
nessman is being squeezed by the unions, 
although the fact is manifest that the in- 
fluence and power of the big business 
corporations is vastly increasing from 
year to year. To correct this condition 
he would weaken not the big business 
corporations but the labor unions. 

I do not wish to load down my remarks 
with statistics or quotations, but I feel 
that I should read at this point a couple 
of extracts from a really remarkable 
article on industrial mergers which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on last 
April 28. This article was written by 
Robert E. Freer, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Mr. Freer says, in part: 

More than 1,800 formerly independent 
manufacturing and mining concerns have 
been swallowed up through merger and ac- 
quisition since 1940. Their combined asset 
value was $4,100,000,000, or nearly 5 percent 
of the total asset value of all manufacturing 
concerns in 1943. Moreover, it was the 
larger corporations each having assets of 
over $5,000,000 (in many instances achieved 
through earlier acquisitions) that accounted 
for some three-fourths of these recent 1,800 
acquisitions. 

The war contributed powerfully to the 
trend of concentration. Government pur- 
chases and Government financing of ese 
tive facilities were channeled 
into the hand of corporations which om 
occupied positions of dominance. Surplus 
profits created by such channeling have 


expansion through acquisition of 
former competitors. Out of $175,000,000,000 
of Government contract awards between 
June 1940 and September 1944, $107,000,000,- 
000, or 67 percent, went to only 100 of the 
more than 18,000 receiving such 
awards. During the war 68 corporations re- 
ceived two-thirds of the $1,000,000,000 appro- 
priated by the Government for research and 
development purposes in industrial labora- 
tories. 


* . s * © 


The stock-market crash of 1929, which 
heralded the onset of the great depression, 
was preceded by a great wave of corporate 
mergers and a wild speculation In their secu- 
rities. Today speculation in the future of 
merged concerns, supported by war-swollen 
profits, is again operating as one of the im- 
portant causes of the present upward trend 
in merger activity. This speculation, which 
stems from the expectation of greater profits 
resulting from the elimination of formerly 
competing concerns, leads inexorably to the 
elimination of our competitive economy and 
thus to the elimination of the possibility of 
legitimate speculation. 

* > * * . 

No one has summarized the danger of mo- 
nopoly any better than President Wiliam 
Howard Taft, under whose administration 
some of the most far-reaching ‘antitrust ac- 
tions of all time were taken. On December 5, 
1911, he stated: 
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“When all energies are directed not toward 
the reduction of the cost of production for 
the public benefit by a healthful competition 
but toward new ways and means for making 
permanent in a few hands the absolute con- 
trol of the conditions and prices prevailing 
in the whole field of industry, then individual 
enterprise and effort will be paralyzed and 
the spirit of commercial freedom will be 
dead.” 

The facts of the present situation consti- 
tute an increasing threat not only to our 
traditional antitrust policy but also to the 
American system of free competitive enter- 
prise which that policy is designed to foster 
and to protect. 


Yet the blame for our social and eco- 
nomic ills is placed by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] not on big business in 
whole or in part but entirely on the labor 
unions. 

The situation in the telephone indus- 
try is a glaring example of the evident 
purpose of these great monopolies to 
keep labor weak and ineffective. I do 
not care to discuss now the merits of 
the controversy itself, but only to use 
it as an illustration of the attitude of 
the typical large corporation toward la- 
bor. It controls the manufacture and 
operation of telephonic communication 
in this country. It exercises vast power 
and infiuence. in almost every civilized 
country in the world. Yet the holding 
company in this field refuses to bargain 
on an industry-wide basis with the union 
of its employees. “Let negotiations be 
carried on by our subsidiaries,” says the 
behind-the-scene power in this huge 
combine. Yet it is a manifest and ir- 
refutable fact that these subsidiaries 
would have to submit their piecemeal 
bargains to the all-powerful top com- 
mand before anything could be signed 
or consummated at the local level. The 
day may come when it may be necessary 
for the Government to apply a system 
of regulated bargaining, such as exists 
on the railways today, to certain public 
utilities, or even to other industries so 
closely related to the public welfare as 
coal mining. The Congress of the 
United States should study that problem 
and do it now. But to hamper the 
growth and efficiency of unions by vari- 
ous legal interferences and obstructions 
is an utterly mistaken, short-sighted, and 
morally indefensible step for this or any 
other legislative body to take. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or does he prefer to finish 
his remarks without interruption? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of the able 
Senator’s comment regarding the atti- 
tude of the telephone holding company, 
the greatest monopoly in the United 
States, I believe, if it be true, as the 
Senator believes it to be, that the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. has not 
been willing to bargain freely and in 
good faith on an industry-wide basis 
with the employees, is not that attitude 
a disservice to the public as well as to 
the employees? Does it not force em- 
Ployees to accept in many cases wages 
and working conditions which are unfair 
to the worker, and antisocial in addi- 
tion, as an alternative to the interrup- 
tion of business? In other words, if the 
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employees do not accept conditions 
which are unsatisfactory to them they 
are forced to strike, and that forces 
upon the public a great inconvenience; 
and then is not the Congress in the po- 
sition of countenancing the continua- 
tion of a wrong practice and of having 
to enact legislation which would restrict 
labor’s right to strike and compel public 
supervision over such utilities? In other 
words, is not such an attitude of un- 
willingness to bargain in a fair way with 
the workers not only unjust to the work- 
ers themselves, but an antisocial atti- 
tude? 

Mr. GREEN. The Senator is quite 
correct, and I thank him for his ampli- 
fication of my remarks. 

If we push workers far enough they 
will disobey court injunctions. In fact, 
this has already happened in one nearby 
State where telephone workers have de- 
fied a State law. 

What this Congress should do is to 
pass legislation which will be so mani- 
festly just and fair to all sides that it 
will be willingly complied with. Every 
Member of this Congress knows that it is 
unwise and also impractical te legislate 
for particular situations or to punish a 
few men or especial groups. This bill 
is that kind of legislation. It is directed 
at the excesses of a few labor unionists. 
It must fail because it penalizes and re- 
Stricts the great body of organized labor 
which is using the collective bargaining 
process not only for the benefit of its 
members but also for the benefit of in- 
dustry and of the general public. 

Alleged racketeering by certain labor 
leaders should be dealt with by better 
and more rigorous police measures, or 
by suitable action in local courts of law. 
The fact is that labor racketeering, so 
called, is almost always a collusive prac- 
tice in which some unprincipled employ- 
er has conspired with another unprin- 
cipled person calling himself a unionist, 
Monopolistic practices and restraints on 
trading in local distributive industries 
were not invented by labor unionists. 
Any amateur student of these situations 
knows that racketeering in these fields 
usually grew out of the failure of proper 
marketing regulations by local or State 
governments. Sometimes in urban areas 
it was due to contests for fran- 
chises in overcrowded areas; sometimes 
it was due to competition for their in- 
adequate facilities for wholesale distri- 
bution of perishable commodities, 
Unionists, in the first place at least, were 
the cat’s-paw rather than the instiga- 
tors of practices which are now widely 
blamed on labor alone. Admittedly, 
hired strong-arm men sometimes go in 
business for themselves, but these small 
fry seldom last long unless they are given 
protection by equally criminal elements 
which are influential but lurk in the 
background and take no open risks. My 
point here is not abstract. What I am 
saying is that those who complain of 
criminal practices, or of antisocial, 
though not illegal behavior on the part 
of labor organizations, usually can do 
more themselves to correct these con- 
ditions than can the Congress of the 
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United States by the enactmeni of new 
statutes or by reinvesting Federal judges 
with new and sweeping powers which, in 
the past, have sometimes been misused. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GREEN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Ido not believe that 
the Senator can emphasize too strongly 
the proposition which he has just enun- 
ciated, namely, that it is up to our citi- 
zenry who have knowledge of violations 
by labor leaders or by union leaders of 
either State or national laws to go to 
the district attorney and make their 
complaints. The talk about racketeer- 
ing in labor is usually indulged in by peo- 
ple who express their opinions in the 
newspapers.and in other public forums 
instead of calling the matter to the at- 
tention of the district attorney. If the 
district attorney does not do his duty, 
then it is the responsibility of the citizen 
who makes complaint to bring it to the 
attention of those who can make him do 
his duty. 

I think that point needs to be empha- 
sized, because it is under the assertion 
that all labor is led by a bunch of thieves 
and crooks and behind that shield that 
much of the legislation which has been 
designed in the last few months has 
proceeded. 

Mr. GREEN. I thank the Senator, 
He has emphasized very well indeed the 
point I wished to make. 

It may prove helpful to call attention 
to a most interesting report lately issued 
by the National Policy Committee. This 
is a group of well-known citizens repre- 
senting a broad and representative cross 
section of our American society. It has 
recently conducted a series of 17 meet- 
ings in 11 different cities on the whole 
question of labor-management relations. 
The National Policy Committee during 
the past 10 years has specialized in hold- 
ing meetings on current problems with 
a view to distilling a synthesis or reveal- 
ing summary of many opinions on given 
issues. These reports are then made 
available to the public. The reports 
published by the NPC during the war 
years, especially, have been definitely 
helpful to Government agencies and to 
many national bodies in framing policies 
on hotly disputed matters. Many na- 
tionally known experts on labor matters 
took part in these discussions, all of 
which were off the record, so as to enable 
everyone to talk quite frankiy. The final 
conclusions which emerged from all these 
discussions in widely separated parts of 
the country are now being written up. 
But a preliminary release has been issued 
which makes the following statement: 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 13, 1947. 

The American people have a “yes, but—” 
attitude toward pending Federal labor legis- 
lation, according to a statement released to- 
day by a panel of the National Policy Com- 
mittee reviewing a Nation-wide series of 
meetings on labor-management relations 
held under the auspices of that committee 
since December. 

This panel has been meeting here at the 
Institute for Advanced Study during the last 
2 days, and has considered reports of 17 meet- 
ings held in 11 different cities from Boston 
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to Portland, Oreg., and from Minmeapolis to 
Memphis. All meetings were off-the-record 
sessions, permitting frank interchange on the 
part of the 243 participants. Among those 
taking part were 55 from management, 54 
from labor, more than 20 each from educa- 
tion,- law, government, press, and radio, 
Others represented agriculture, the church, 
and citizens’ organizations. 

“Legislation is not the final answer,“ says 
the review panel of 15. “Industrial peace 
will grow only as management and labor 
both recognize their responsibilities to the 
public and develop better trained represent- 
atives for day-to-day plant relations as the 
basis for workable contract negotiations, 
They can’t pass the buck to Government 
and expect to avoid the controls that neither 
management nor labor seems to wish.” 

Reviewing the discussions in these 11 
widely scattered localities, the panel found 
it significant that there was broad accept- 
ance in principle of labor’s right to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively, to strike. There 
were, however, immediate exceptions to 
these principles at the point of application. 
It was agreed that labor has the right to 
organize, but should this include the right 
to force men to join a union? On the other 
hand. should a nonunion man “freewheel” 
on what the union does for its members? 
It was agreed that labor has the right to 
bargain collectively, but should this include 
a closed, as contrasted with a union, shop? 
It was agreed that labor has the right to 
strike, but members from all sides took a 
sober view of the effect nationally of the 
misuse of labor’s highly concentrated power. 
Concern for sustained production was re- 
peatedly emphasized. On the other hand, 
there was substantial opinion that if that 
right is denied in cases clearly affecting pub- 
lic health, welfare, and safety, the denial 
must be sincerely balanced by workable 
equivalents. 

Concern was repeated that labor and 
management both tend to bypass the pub- 
lic interest. At the same time it was said 
that if the public wishes to intervene as a 
balancing factor in labor-management dis- 
putes, issues must be better understood and 
governmental machinery equipped with 
skilled specialists to operate it. 

The Nation-wide series of meetings which 
this panel reviewed was an attempt on the 
part of a private organization to provide 
local occasions at which representatives of 
the contending factors could meet for dis- 
cussion of issues free from the pressures 
of specific negotiations. The National Policy 
Committee has its headquarters in Wash- 
ington. Its chairman is David Winton, of 
Minneapolis. Funds for these discussions 
were provided by the Scaife Foundation of 
Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, met with the 
group at dinner on Saturday night. The 
review panel of 16, chaired by William H. 
Baldwin, of New York City, included a num- 
ber of members who had participated in the 
regional meetings. Among those present 
were Winfield Riefler, of Princeton; H. K. 
Thatcher, of Little Rock, Ark., secretary of the 
National Association of State Commissioners, 
Secretaries, and Directors of Agriculture; 
Bradley Morison, editor of the Minneapolis 
Times;-Sam Sponseller, of Cleveland, regional 
director, CIO; J. Lawrence, of SKF Industries, 
Philadelphia; Marion Lyndon, public rela- 
tions counsel, of Boston; and Bernard Noble, 
of Portland, Oreg. 


I ask for unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recor at this point a table 
showing those attending these labor- 
management meetings and the places 
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where the meetings were held. It will 
show at a glance by its facts and figures 
that this is probably the most represent- 
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ative sampling of informed public opin- 
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Mr. GREEN. These general principles 
of labor unionism I have been discussing 
are well exemplified in the history of in- 
dustry in my own New England. Tex- 
tiles there for generations have been the 
principal economic activity. Itis the in- 
dustry employing the largest number of 
people, and the economic ups and downs 
of New Engiand in recent years can be 
seen very clearly in any study of what 
has happened to the textile industry 
there end in the neighboring States. 

Textile unionism prior to 1937 con- 
sisted of a series of small scattered local 
unions in a few centers such as Paterson, 
N. J., and in the villages of Rhode Island, 
and a few towns in Massachusetts. A 
few of these were temporarily strong; 
most of them were always weak. Many 
were organized on a craft basis, so that 
bickerings among different groups made 
collective bargaining almost impossible. 
The local unions which did exist, no mat- 
ter how strong they were, could not 
bargain on any effective basis. Wages 
in the industry were determined by the 
intense competition which was national 
in scope. Because there was no strong 
national union, mills did not hesitate to 
move their machinery from the sections 
where the unions existed to those in 
which there was no unionism. There- 
fore, the local unions which maintained 
membership in such places as the cotton 
mills of Salem, New Bedford, and Fall 
River, Mass., the woolen and worsted 
mills of Lawrence, Mass., and of various 
mill towns scattered through Rhode 
Island, the carpet and upholstery shops 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the silk mills 
of Paterson, N. J., were never able to 
raise the wages and working conditions 
of their members above the low stand- 
ards which existed throughout the in- 
dustry. 


Other factors, in addition to the Na- 
tion-wide wage competition, made these 
locals ineffective in dealing with their 
employers. The unions did not have ac- 
cess to the economic information which 
is essential for collective bargaining. 
They could not afford to pay the en- 
gineers, the lawyers, or the experienced 
negotiators who would have been able 
to discuss problems on equal terms with 
those who were employed by the mill 
owners. They met a compact and deter- 
mined opposition to unionism on the part 
of textile employers—an opposition 
which they could not resist, since their 


resources were too small to enable them 
to fight back with any hope of success. 
The vicious character of this opposition 
has been told in detail in the hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Civil Liber- 
ties, and need not be repeated here. 

As a result of the failure to develop 
responsible unionism, textile workers, 
frust.ated and embittered, turned to the 
strike as a means of revolt against their 
conditions. It has been estimated that 
more than 6,000 textile strikes took place 
in the 50 years prior to 1936. Many of 
these attracted Nation-wide attention. 
Such were the Lawrence strike in 1912; 
the recurring silk strikes in Paterson; 
the general strikes in New England in 
1921 and 1922; the New Bedford cotton 
strike in 1928; the Passaic woolen strike 
in 1926; the wave of southern strikes in 
1928, 1929, and 1930, and the general 
Nation-wide textile strike in 1934 which 
hit my own State of Rhode Island par- 
ticularly hard. Many of these strikes 
were called in order to obtain simple 
recognition of the union by the employer. 
Others were revolts against wage cuts, 
or increased work assignments. 

The wages and working conditions in 
the industry reflected the lack of union- 
ism. Its wages were the lowest of any 
large manufacturing industry. In 1924 
the average hourly earnings of northern 
cotton workers was 46 cents and of 
southern cotton workers 28.5 cents. By 
the end of the decade, in 1930, the aver- 
age earnings of northern workers de- 
clined to 39.7 cents per hour and of the 
southern workers to 28.1 cents per hour. 
At the bottom of the depression, July 
1933, the scale had dropped for the 
northern workers to 27.6 cents and for 
the southern workers to 20.5 cents. 
Competition between low-wage areas 
and areas still lower kept driving down 
the earnings of textile workers. 

The differences in wage levels in the 
textile areas had another important 
significance. They caused the scrapping 
of spindleage and abandonment or 
transfer of factories. Between 1922 and 
1932, spindleage in New England had de- 
clined from 18,930,000 to 10,810,000, while 
spindleage in the South rose from 16,- 
458,000 to 19,052,000. The relatively 
greater loss was suffered by Massachu- 
setts; the smallest losses were in Maine 
and Connecticut. New England suffered 
substantial elimination and transfer of 
entire business enterprises. Whereas 


the number of cotton mills in New Eng- 
land declined from 386 in 1929 to 301 in 
1933, the number in the South increased 
from 656 in 1919 to 764 in 1927 and then 
decreased in 1933 to 650, about the ear- 
lier figure. The gravitation of cotton 
mills from what was then called a “high- 
wage aea” in New England to the low- 
wage areas in the South was so great that 
the consequences were stranded popula- 
tions, unemployment, ghost mills and 
towns. By 1931 the city of Fall River, 
Mass., a major cotton textile producing 
center, went bankrupt and financial con- 
trol was assumed by the Commonwealth, 

In 1935, the average textile worker 
earned but $850 for the whole year, and 
this was far above the depression earn- 
ings of the early 1930’s, The 1935 figure 
was almost.$300 below the average earn- 
ings for all manufacturing industry at 
that time. It was so low that when, in 
1939, the Wage and Hour Administration 
raised the minimum wage in the cotton 
textile industry to 3244 cents an hour, 
120,000 of the less than half a million 
workers in that section of the industry 
were directly benefited by the new mini- 
mum. 

Because of its low wages the industry 
employed large numbers of women and 
children. The 1930 census reported 110,- 
000 children under the age of 18 employ- 
ed in the industry, and 428,000 women, 
of whom 35 percent were married. 

Textiles was known as “sick” indus- 
try. Its low wages and poor working 
conditions were notorious. It was 
taken for granted that the textile mill 
community would be a slum, whether it 
was located in a crowded New England 
city or in the company towns of the 
Southeast. Because they went to work 
so young the educational level of textile 
workers remained low. The low wages 
and long hours adversely affected condi- 
tions of health which the poor housing 
already had undermined. Thus, the tex- 
tile industry was a burden upon the 
Nation, a burden which helped to pre- 
vent the development of a sound na- 
tional economy. 

The industry was an antidemocratic 
force as well. A large proportion of its 
workers lived in communities in which 
almost their whole lives was dominated 
by the mill in which they worked. They 
lived in company houses, traded at the 
company store, attended the company 
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church, sent their children to the com- 
pany school, and were buried in the 
company cemetery. Those who could 
read had their opinions formed by a 
company-dominated press. In whole 
textile areas the American way of life 
was a mockery. 

However, during the past 10 years con- 
ditions in the textile industry have im- 
proved notably. This has been largely 
the result of the efforts and pressures 
of organized labor. Although wage 
levels in textiles have not reached those 
of other large manufacturing industries, 
they are no longer so completely sub- 
standard. Neither the industry nor its 
workers remain a burden on the national 
economy. The average hourly earnings 
in the industry have increased from 47 
cents in January 1937 to an estimated $1 
in February 1947. In 1937 there was al- 
most no bottom to wages. Today the 
effective minimum ranges from 80 to 90 
cents an hour, depending upon the 
branch of the industry. By means of 
collective bargaining under Federal law 
comparatively uniform plant and job 
minimum wage rates have been estab- 
lished in the different sections of the 
industry and the union has removed 
wages as a factor in the competition be- 
tween mills. Instead of an unhealthy 
competition based upon wages there now 
exists a competition based upon relative 
managerial efficiency, the type of com- 
petition which should be normal in a 
free-enterprise economy. This has en- 
couraged more efficient mill operation. 
Yet it has not hindered the growth of 
cotton-rayon mills in the South. The 
present expansion program exceeds 
$200,000,000—and a substantial portion 
is being spent by southern interests. 

The union has also brought other so- 
cial gains to the workers. The principle 
of the paid vacation has been estab- 
lished. Unfair discharges and discrim- 
ination in employment have been elim- 
inated in the unionized shops. A 
grievance machinery has been estab- 
lished which makes possible the peaceful 
settlement of shop disputes without any 
interruption of production. A large 
majority of the employees covered by 
union contracts are protected by health- 
insurance programs paid for by the 
employers. 

The increases in textile wages have 
been accompanied by a rise in the living 
standards of the workers which has 
greatly benefited the communities in 
which they live. There has been an 
increase in home ownership. Children 
can stay in school because their parents’ 
incomes have improved. Retail business 
in textile towns has been able to expand 
and supply a higher quality of merchan- 
dise. Because they have an increased 
income the workers have been better able 
to solve their health problems, and doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ bills can be paid. 

The coming of the union into the 
community has freed the textile worker 
from the economic pressure which made 
him a second-class citizen. He now par- 
ticipates fully in community life, as- 
sured that he will not suffer penalties 
because of such participation. 

All of these gains have been accom- 
plished without curtailing in any way 
the profitable operation of the textile 
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industry. On the contrary, the rate of 
profit of textile employers has increased 
tremendously during the past several 
years. 

In accomplishing these goals the 
unions in this industry have acted upon 
the principle that the workers’ interests 
can best be advanced through the estab- 
lishment and extension of peaceful col- 
lective bargaining culminating in the 
collective-bargaining agreement between 
the union and the employer. The ma- 
chinery provided by the National Labor 
Relations Act has been used in all or- 
ganizing campaigns, thus assuring an 
orderly, legal method in the place of the 
earlier turbulence or disorder. The 
election has replaced the strike as the 
means of winning union recognition 
from the employer. In almost every in- 
stance the original contracts and the 
contract renewals have been negotiated 
at the conference table. 
bitration of all disputes, and differences 
on unforeseen issues which may arise 
during the life of a contract, is written 
into virtually all textile contracts. 
Strikes are virtually unheard of during 
the period a contract exists. And as a 
this method of dealings, strikes over the 
result of the relationship built up by 
terms of new contracts almost never take 
place. 

This is why collective bargaining is 
most important to the welfare of the 
whole country. Yet it would be imprac- 
tical without labor unions. An employ- 
er cannot deal effectively with a large 
number of unorganized individual work- 
ers any more than America can make 
peace with Germany without an organ- 
ized government. Just as we must help 
establish such a government there, so we 
must help maintain labor unions here. 

But the pending bill is based on the 
will, the effort and the hope, to weaken, 
curb, and make ineffective those very 
labor unions. No matter how loudly its 
advocates may shout their friendship for 
labor and labor unions, this bill has the 
same effect which the enemies of labor 
and labor unions would have planned. 
The subterfuges and indirections with 
which its objective is obscured will not 
fool the union members nor the work- 
ingmen, generally, all of whom have been 
helped by the benefits the labor unions 
have brought about. The bill is a bad 
bill from the point of view of the general 
public. It is a bad bill from the point 
of view of my country’s welfare. So I 
shall vote against its passage. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if I 
may, I should like to present two ad- 
dresses for the Recorp. The Senate is 
now working on labor legislation, and it 
may be wondered why I should introduce 
into the Recorp at this particular time 
an address delivered by Henry Ford II, 
on April 29, 1947. I do it, because, I 
believe it is material to the pending issue. 

I am sorry that I cannot insert in the 
Record at this time the words of a man 
representing labor. There are leaders 
who must think, and who do think, just 
as the young industrialist to whom I 
refer thinks. It may be said that be- 
cause of the young man’s age, his 
speeches were probably written for him; 
but I want to say that I was present in 
the Press Club and heard Mr. Henry 
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Ford speaking to the members of the 
press. Questions were asked, and I was 
convinced, by the manner in which Mr. 
Ford answered the questions, “right off 
the cuff,” that he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and that what he said in the 
two addresses which I am about to place 
in the Recorp came from his heart and 
mind. I hope that someone representing 
labor will make a speech on the other 
side, so that I may insert it in the Recorp 
and thus have it receive equal considera- 
tion and attention. 

I shall read into the Recorp a few 
sentences from the remarks made by Mr. 
Ford, because I think we can profitably 
meditate upon them. He said: 

We in America believe in certain “inalien- 
able” rights—the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. It is an article 
of faith with us that these rights belong to 
all men. In our opinion, these rights are 
sometimes suppressed or ignored, but they 
can never be taken away. 


Those are words of wisdom, and they 
are material to the issue we are discuss- 
ing here today. He continues: 

But we who so hotly defend our rights are 
apt to forget that there are obligations which 
always go with rights. Liberty is not license. 
Men and institutions in a democracy have a 
right to consider their own individual in- 
terests, to be sure. But they have an equal 
obligation to consider the interests of others. 
You and I have a right to drive an automo- 
bile—but not on the wrong side of the road. 
You and I have a right to publish advertise- 
ments—but not to make false claims against 
the public interest. You and I have a right 
to speak our minds—to say what we think— 
but we have an obligation to avoid damag- 
ing the reputations of others. 

The truth of the matter is that our “rights” 
are really “privileges” granted by all of us 
to each one of us. 


How true that statement is. From 
our study of the Constitution we know 
that all the fundamental rights of the 
people come from the people themselves. 
In America the people are sovereign. 

I read further from Mr. Ford’s state- 
ment: 

The question which I think we might ask 
ourselves this evening is this: 

“What are the obligations which go with 
this privilege of freedom of enterprise?” 

To put it another way: 

“What is the price which the American 
people expect us to pay for the rights and 
freedoms we enjoy in American industry?” 

All of you will have answers of your own. 
Let me give you some which have occurred 
to me. My first could be this: 

The American people expect us to show 
leadership in tackling the economic prob- 
lems of our times. 

We must accept the obligation of leader- 
ship primarily because if we do not do so, 
someone else will. And, in my opinion, there 
are no other qualified candidates for the 
job. 


I may say that if the people back home 
would carry out the obligations which in 
a democracy rest upon them, and live up 
to the spirit of democracy that is within 
them, it would not be necessary for the 
Senate to consider legislation such as 
we are now debating, because they would 
be able to solve their problems individu- 
ally and collectively. Daily I receive 
mail from those who have a special in- 
terest in a certain appropriation, telling 
me that under all circumstances the ap- 
propriation must be made, but when the 
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matter is analyzed closely it becomes ap- 
parent that only a few of the 140,000,000 
people are interested in the appropria- 
tion, and that the small service which 
might be afforded by it would benefit 
only a few. 

I now ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp the speech delivered by Mr. Ford on 
April 29 before the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBLIGATIONS OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
I am very happy to be here. 
For several reasons I feel very much at 
nome. Many of the members of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States are 
manufacturers who make parts and mate- 
rials for Ford cars and trucks. More than 
3.300 of our dealers belong to chambers. of 
commerce in communities throughout the 
United States. 

The extent to which all of us as business- 
men depend on each other is not, I think, 
fully realized by the American people. The 
Ford Motor Co., for example, relies on nearly 
6,000 other companies for the materials, sup- 
plies, parts, and services which keep us go- 
ing, and on almost 8,000 other enterprises to 
distribute our products. 

What I would like to discuss with you 
this evening are certain problems which I 
believe we all have in common, 

There probably never was a moment in 
history when people everywhere wanted so 
very much to get along with one another 
as they do now. We all want peace—now 
and for all time. We are all very conscious 
of the new and terrible power of atomic 
energy, and of the horrible consequences of 
another world war. 

We want better understanding and greater 
unity at home, too. We see the costs of 
domestic discord. We realize that we have 
searcely scratched the surface of what united 
effort by and for a free people can do when 
we remember what we accomplished in our 
war effort. 

I think, also, we all feel that peace at 
home and peace abroad are related. We 
know that if America is to be strong enough 
to carry its responsibilities for peace through- 
out the world, we must be united and pro- 
ductive at home. 

If progress is to be made the great future 
tha can be achieved for all people, we 
know that we must somehow find ways of 
getting along better with one another. And 
yet, at a time when unity is our most critical 
need, we see a disposition on the part of 
many groups of human beings to challenge 
all other groups with proclamations of special 
and particular “rights"—very often insisting 
that they are fundamental human rights and, 
therefore, bound to be granted. We hear 
about the rights of management, the rights 
of labor, the rights of other groups. And 
on the world stage, we hear about the rights 
of nations. 

We in America believe in certain “inalien- 
able” rights—the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. It is an article 
of faith with us that these rights belong to 
all men. In our opinion, these rights are 
sometimes suppressed or ignored, but they 
can never be taken away. 

But we who so hotly defend our rights are 
apt to forget that there are obligations which 
always go with rights. Liberty is not license. 
Men and institutions in a democracy have 
a right to consider their own individual in- 
terests, to be sure. But they have an equal 
obligation to consider the interests of others. 
You and I have a right to drive an automo- 
bile—but not on the wrong side of the road. 
You and I have a right to publish advertise- 
ments—but not to make false claims against 
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the public interest. You and I have a right 
to speak our minds—to say what we think— 
but we have an obligation to avoid damaging 
the reputations of others. 

The truth of the matter is that our “rights” 
are really “privileges” granted by all of us 
to each one of us. 

Freedom of speech is one of the privileges 
of free men, and we hold it very dear, but 
the American people certainly do not believe 
that the privilege gives American Commu- 
nists a right to seek the overthrow of our 
Government. 

Freedom of enterprise is another of the 
great privileges which Americans enjoy. 
More than anything else, it explains the posi- 
tion of the United States of America today. 
It is the foundation on which our immense 
achievements as a Nation have been built. 
What has given us our high standard of 
living is our capacity to produce, and our 
productive capacity has its roots in the vigor- 
ous competitive spirit which freedom of 
enterprise created. 

The question which I think we might ask 
ourselves this evening is this: 

“What are the obligations which go with 
this privilege of freedom of enterprise?” 

To put it another way: 

“What is the price which the American 
people expect us to pay for the rights and 
freedoms we enjoy in American industry?” 

All of you will have answers of your own, 
Let me give you some which have occurred 
to me. My first would be this: 

The American people expect us to show 
Yeadership in tackling the economic prob- 
lems of our times. 

We must accept the obligation of lead- 
ership primarily because if we do not do 
so, someone else will. And, in my opinion, 
there are no other qualified candidates for 
the job. 

We dare not take this obligation lightly. 
We dare not overlook the dangers if we do 
not rise to this occasion. We must have pub- 
lic confidence. And the public judges us 
on what we accomplish—not in theoretical 
terms, but in terms of what Americans want 
out of life. Between 1936, for example, when 
things were not going well, and this year, 
when things are going better, the number 
of Americans who think that the Govern- 
ment should own electric-power companies 
dropped 30 percent. 

When Government steps into our affairs, 
we all resent it, but in a democracy, when 
people feel that things are not going right, 
they turn to Government. Government in- 
terference” is, to a considerable extent, an 
expression of public dissatisfaction. We 
Americans always want to “pass a law” to 
remedy whatever abuses we think exist. But 
just “passing laws" is not going to solve 
the problems we face today. 

If our obligation as business leaders is to 
accept leadership in working toward the solu- 
tion of the economic problems of our time, 
we ought to try to be clear as to what these 
problems are, 

One of them, it seems to me, is achieving 
a steadily advancing standard of living in 
this country. It is true, for example, that 
Americans own 92 percent of all the bath- 
tubs in the world. But it is also true that 
21 percent of American homes still do not 
have running water and that 50 percent of 
our farm homes and 10 percent of all our 
homes still do not have electricity. 

It is true that 60 percent of all the elec- 
tric refrigerators in the world are found in 
American homes, But it is also true that 
nearly one-third of the 31,000,000 domestic 
and farm users of electricity have no elec- 
tric refrigerators and that 40 percent do not 
have washing machines, 

Americans brag about their air condition- 
ing and are proud of the fact that 2,500,000 
homes have oil burners in their basements. 
But it is also a fact that 58 percent of Amer- 
ican homes still do not have central heating 
equipment, 
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Our Nation rides in millions of automo- 
biles, but about 40 percent of American fami- 
lies do not have a car. Furthermore, about 
2,800,000 adults in this country have had 
no formal education of any kind in spite 
of our great free educational system, and ap- 
proximately 60 percent of all adults have 
gone no further in schoo! than through the 
eighth grade, Less than 5 percent have gone 
through college. 

There can be no question that the stand- 
ard of living which we enjoy in this country 
has been created by freedom of enterprise. 
But it is still a statistical fact that 20 per- 
cent of all families in the United States earn 
less than $1,000 a year, and 47 percent earn 
less than $2,000 a year. And such incomes 
do not go far when things cost as much as 
they do today. 

It is perfectly clear to me that if any sys- 
tem can create a higher standard of living it 
is only the democratic system which has al- 
ready created the highest existing standard 
of living. 

Perhaps for the very reason that the peo- 
ple of America have seen what business and 
industry have been able to accomplish in 
creating this standard of living, they believe 
that we are capable o^ finding an answer to 
other problems, too. They apparently be- 
lieve that American business and industry 
can find an answer to problems like depres- 
sions and unstable employment. Certainly 
I think they expect us to make the attempt. 

I do not for a moment underestimate the 
difficulties we face in tackling problems of 
this score. We have seen people turn to 
government for answers, and the world is 
littered with their tragic failures. Nations 
have turned to government controls and to 
dictatorships in a desperate search for secu- 
rity, and all that they have achieved is desti- 
tution, slavery, and insecurity. 

Because I believe with all my heart in the 
superiority of democracy and human free- 
dom over any other system, I believe that 
democracy alone offers hope of finding honest 
solutions to such basic problems. Our free- 
dom of enterprise may well depend on how 
successfully we point the way. 

How it is to be done, I for one do not know. 
I do know that it will take the daring initia- 
tive that is the essence of leadership, 

And in trying to point the way, we face 
one harsh and unyielding fact: It is work, 
and not theories of social responsibility, 
which is basic to the success of all of us. 
Programs which merely drain off the accu- 
mulated savings of earlier and more vigorous 
times without paying their way serve only to 
sap our country’s strength. The real objec- 
tive is to keep adding to the capital of man- 
kind by increased production and distribu- 
tion. 

The result is what counts. And we are al- 
ways brought back to the basic measuring 
stick of output per person compared to rate 
of pay—whether that person sits in an office 
or works at a machine, All of us will be bet- 
ter off when we can pay a man $5 an hour 
because he produces $5 worth of effort than 
when we try to pay him $1.50 an hour for 
75 cents worth of effort. 

Our second grea. obligation as business- 
men, it seems to me, is to achieve a better 
sense of partnership with the American 
people. 

A successful partnership depends upon 
mutual understanding. And there are a 
great many things about business and indus- 
try that the American people apparently do 
not understand. 

Public opinion polls show, for example, 
that 60 percent of the American people think 
that corporations make 25 percent or more 
profit each year. The fact is that the actual 
profit margin of all manufacturing corpora- 
tions in this country during the 15 years 
from 1925 to 1940 was 3.2 percent of total 
sales. Furthermore, 58 percent of all cor- 
porate statements during that period showed 
a loss, not a profit. 
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Surveys indicate that 75 percent of indus- 
try’s employees think that stockholders and 
top management of corporations take more 
out of the busiéss than employees do. Yet, 
& recent study showed that 72 large indus- 
trial companies in the country paid 3 cents 
out of every sales dollar in the form of di- 
vidends; plowed back 1.6 cents into the busi- 
ness, paid 25.2 cents to employees in salaries 
and wages; and paid 64.2 cents to other com- 
panies for materials, parts, services, supplies, 
etc, Taxes took the remaining 6 cents. Em- 
ployees who think that they get less than 
shareholders and top management actually 
get almost 6 times as much as the amount 
paid to stockholders and the amount rein- 
vested in the business. 

As to the share paid to the men of top 
management, if you add up all the compen- 
sation of officers of all corporations during 
the period from 1931 to 1941, it amounts to 
2.3 percent of sales. Officers of large corpo- 
rations--those with assets of $50,000,000 or 
more—get only one-half of 1 percent of total 
income from sales. 

No partnership can be expected to work 
very well in an atmosphere clouded by such 
misunderstandings. 

If a better sense of partnership among the 
many groups which make up industrial de- 
mocracy is to be achieved, we in manage- 
ment also have a job of understanding to 
do—particularly those of us in mass produc- 
tion industries, 

Mass production is something more than 
a proven means toward goals of the future, 
To the large percentage of our fellow citi- 
zens who work in industry, it is also a way 
of life, a day-to-day experience from which 
they must constantly draw a sense of satis- 
faction and personal accomplishment. If 
work under the conditions created by mass 
production is to give people this feeling of 
time and effort well spent, they need to know 
that their part—however small it may be— 
is an important part in the scheme of things. 

So it seems to me that one of our obliga- 
tions is to understand just what the things 
are that people want from their jobs in order 
to make their daily effort seem worth while. 

In the field of selling we have shown great 
skill in finding out what people want. We 
have learned the economic advantage of de- 
termining what products will sell readily and 
in large volume. It is apparent that we have 
not done nearly so good a job in finding out 
what it is that men and women in industry 
want from their jobs—what they consider the 
essential ingredients of a satisfactory way 
of life under the conditions of modern in- 
dustrial society. 

We recently sent out a questionnaire to 
everyone who works for the Ford Motor Co, 
More than 22,000 of our people took the 
trouble to fill out the questionnaire. They 
had some very interesting things to say. 

Thirty-nine percent of them feel that the 
policies of our company have never been ex- 
plained to them. More than one-third have 
the impression that no effort is being made 
to make them feel a part of the Ford Motor 
Co. More than half of them think that there 
should be some systematic way by which they 
could make their views known directly to us. 
Sixty-two percent think that questionnaires 
and polls of this kind are a good thing be- 
cause they give them a chance to express their 
views. 

These attitudes exist in spite of the fact 
than an overwhelming majority of our em- 
ployees think that our products—the cars and 
trucks they have a hand in making—are as 
good or better, values than the products of 
our competitors. They exist in spite of the 
fact that more than half of our employees va 
that they feel free to talk to their immediate 
superiors whenever they want to about them- 
selves and their jobs, 
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In short, while our productive techniques 
have met gigantic needs, they have also cre- 
ated problems. Mass production has given 
us a high standard of living, but it has very 
materially changed the relationships be- 
tween a man and his job, between employer 
and employee, between management and 
labor. The old relationship between an em- 
ployer and a group of employees he knew 
intimately does not exist for millions of men 
and women. Because the factory worker is 
a specialist, he no longer has the kind of 
satisfaction which a craftsman building a 
complete machine might enjoy. 

It now seems clear that we have not kept 
the development of our human relations in 
industry in pace with the development of 
our production technology. Perhaps for 
every dollar we spent in scientific research 
for the development of better products and 
more efficient machines, we should have 
spent another dollar in research into the 
problems of people in industry. 

To increase production efficiency, Ameri- 
can businessmen invest billions of dollars 
annually in new plants, improved tools, bet- 
ter equipment and methods, During the 
last quarter of 1946 such expenditures were 
being made at the rate of $14,000,000,000 a 
year. To bring our customers new and con- 
stantly better products, almost 2 percent of 
total industry sales have been spent for long- 
range, scientific, research and experimenta- 
tion. 

Large outlays of this kind are farsighted 
and necessary. They are insurance on the 
life of any company. But to insure our right 
to freedom of enterprise we may now be 
facing an obligation to carry this kind of 
long-range research and experimentation 
into still other fields. 

Let me summarize: 

The rights which we all enjoy in the United 
States carry obligations with them. . The 
greater the right we assert, the greater obli- 
gation we incur. ; 

We pay for our rights continually by meet- 
ing our obligations, and when we stop pay- 
ing we run the risk of losing our rights. 

With the right to freedom of enterprise, 
Americans have fulfilled -the obligation of 
making our country incomparably strong 
and prosperous. But our rights as business- 
men may well depend upon our ability to 
continue to meet the problems of our great 
industrial democracy. 

We have the obligation to work toward a 
better sense of partnership among all groups 
in our industrial democracy. We face the 
obligation to take leadership in tackling the 
economic problems of our times, to acknowl- 
edge our mistakes, and to keep on trying. 

All other groups in our industrial democ- 
racy also have obligations. Unless labor 
unions and their spokesmen can live up to 
their responsibilities, they, too, risk curtail- 
ment or loss of rights. The American peo- 
ple as a whole have obligations. We of in- 
dustry are partners with the people, and 
people have an obligation to be intelligent 
and understanding about their partners. 

But a key responsibility is ours—an obli- 
gation of American business management, 
The American people expect us to manage. 
They look to us for leadership. They are 
more interested in the results we achieve 
than in the details of our business and in 
the difficulties we have to overcome. And 
we must accept the task of promoting better 
understanding between the groups of people 
who share the responsibility for achievement 
with us. 

There are many problems ahead that we 
would all like to see solved, and the obliga- 
tion of American business to demonstrate 
leadership in their solution is heavy. I have 
little doubt that if our free American indus- 
try devotes its traditional enterprise and 
energy to meeting this obligation, the peo- 
ple of the United States, working together, 
can continue to set a pattern of life under 


human freedom for the whole world to follow. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the remarks made 
by Henry Ford, Jr., to the National Press 
88 0 Washington, D. C., on April 30, 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


It was very kind of you to ask me to be 
your guest today, and I am happy to be here. 

Nobody knows better than you men that 
there is a general tendency these days to talk 
about theories rather than practice. Perhaps 
that is because there are so many complex 
problems puzzling all of us, and we are al- 
ways looking for simple solutions. There is 
nothing wrong with theory, of course. I 
spoke in pretty general terms myself last 
night on a subject which is of deep interest 
to all of us at the Ford Motor Co. 

But behind all the elaborate theories for 
economic and social reconstruction, I think 
we should remember that the United States 
is pounding forward. A lot of concrete 
things are being done. America is really get- 
ting on with its job of providing better stand- 
ards of living for more people, despite its 
problems, 

And so today I come with no theories and 
no solutions. As a matter of fact, I don't 
even come here with any problems. Instead, 
I would like to deal in rather concrete terms 
and in some detail with the subject I know 
best—the Ford Motor Co. I would like to 
report briefly what’s going on at Ford—what 
we are doing, how we are doing it, and what 
we are trying to achieve. 

Let me take up the last item first—what 
we are trying to achieve. It is quite simple. 
We are trying to achieve leadership again in 
the low-priced-automobile field. To give you 
a 3 translation, we aim to beat Chev- 
rolet. 

Taken by itself, that's a perfectly normal 
objective. Itis what you expect in competi- 
tive industry. But in light of the abnormal 
convictions of the past few years, it has some 
significance. It means that American indus- 
try is back on the road toward hot, tough, 
competitive battles, and most of the good 
things that American industry has contrib- 
uted to the general welfare have come out o 
Just such battles, ; 

According to our way of thinking, the buy- 
ers’ market can’t come any too soon. Com- 
petitive industry can’t really flourish when 
the seller is calling the tune. That's a fat, 
unhealthy situation in a real industrial de- 
mocracy. Under this system of ours, the cus- 
tomer always has to come first. When he 
isn’t coming first, the system just can't be 
expected to operate right. 

We at Ford have some right to talk like 
this, because we are a pretty big customer 
ourselves. People usually think of an auto- 
mobile company only as a seller. Actually, 
the Ford Motor Co. is itself a huge market 
place for goods. We have almost 3,000 major 
suppliers and an almost equal number who 
sell us services and small quantities of the 
many things we need to put together cars 
and trucks. So, speaking with some au- 
thority as a customer, I can tell you that we 
have had considerable experience in this so- 
called sellers’ market. It hasn't all been 
pleasant, either. We like to see suppliers 
compete for our business, just as we expect 
to compete for the public’s business in selling 
cars, We aren't used to begging for supplies 
and materials. We don’t like it, and we can 
certainly understand how our customers 
must feel. It is, as the man says, time for 
a change, 

That is why we believe that one of the 
major jobs of our company, or any company 
I know of today, is to get flabby sales muscles 
in shape for the competitive punching ahead, 
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Let me say a little Se ny 
During the war years there was a lot of spec- 
ulation about the postwar automobile—the 
dream car of the future. Many people ap- 
parently expected it to appear on the streets 
overnight. Actually, as you know, a new 
car comes into being only after the most 
painstaking effort in many directions. There 
are the elements of design, of new materials, 
of cost, of performance. And first and last, 
there is the question of the people’s choice— 
of what they really want to buy. 

Take, for example, this question of a light 
car. We at Ford have looked into this possi- 
bility at great length. We have studied and 
experimented with a car which would weigh 
approximately one-third less than a standard 
model. I think we have played all the 
changes on this notion, from five-cylinder 
engines through new metals and materials. 

But during this research and experimenta- 
tion, we went out and talked in planned in- 
terviews with thousands of people, the people 
who are our potential customers. We asked 
them what they meant by a light car, what 
they expected to find in a light car, what 
they could do without and what they couldn't 
do without. 

Well, this survey showed that a great many 
people were very much in favor of a light 
car. They were all in favor of a lot of other 
things, too. They said they wanted, for in- 
stance, a light car heavy enough so that it 
wouldn’t sway on the road at high speed, 
or when the wind was blowing against it. 
They wanted a light car which had an extra- 
heavy frame for stability, ash trays, bumper 
guards, room for a radio, and similar equip- 
ment. 

In short, a close analysis of these returns 
soon disclosed that if we made a light car 


more, people are coming to consider their 
automobile a living room on the road. They 
want more room to sit down in, and more 
of the comforts they associate with their 
own home. Such redesigning will undoubt- 
edly be a matter of careful evolution. 

The general question of production may 
also interest you. I wish I could tell you 
exactly what our present production capacity 
is. The simple fact is that we don’t know, 
because we haven't had a chance since the 
war to run the string out. At present, we 
are making about 4,200 cars and trucks daily 
at Dearborn and in 14 other assembly plants 
around the country. We figure that this is 
roughly 65 percent of our present capacity. 
But we don’t think that present capacity is 
enough. So we are putting up four new as- 
sembly plants—one at Los Angeles, one at 
Metuchen, N. J., one at St. Louis, and one at 
Atlanta. That should answer in advance 
any questions which might be handed up to 
this table about what we think the future of 
the American market is. 

Of course, we would like to be up to ca- 
pacity production right now. We just can’t 
operate in anybody's best interest—yours or 
ows or our employees—at 50- or 60-percent 
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capacity. But I think that there is little 


able to say that supplies 
considerably in the last 
at 


few rege cn though at far too low a level 
as far as we are concerned. The supplies 


are low, that is—not the cost of 
Nevertheless, the supply situation is still 


altering schedules, and doing a lot of things 
which have the undesirable result of forcing 
costs up and up. 

As all of you know, the people who make 


there were 129,172 people working for us 
in Dearborn and in various branches around 
the country. This number will be stepped 
up considerably when our new facilities are 
finished, and when we can get enough ma- 
terials to push up our production rate. It 
is a pleasure to be able to report that in the 
20 months since VJ-day, productivity has 
risen perceptibly, although it still has a 
long way to go. We know, though, that we 
cannot expect maximum productivity until 
we are really able to get into maximum 
production. 

And saving the best news for the last, I 


from the average during the past 6 years. 
Still another measure of what's going on 


found in the grievance record as of today. 
There is a significant decline here, too. 
During the 12 months which ended on April 


It would be foolish and dangerous to as- 
sign any single reason for this turn for the 
better in our relationships with the people 
who work for us. During the past year, 
however, we have had in our contract with 
UAW a company-security clause which we 
believe has been beneficial. 

These are comforting indications. We are, 
however, a long way from feeling cocky 
about our relationship with our employees. 
Last night I gave the results of an employee 
questionnaire which we recently sent to all 
our workers. The replies to the six formal 
questions we asked were all publicized, and 
they showed a lot of very interesting things. 

A majority stated candidly that they 
either were not aware or were quite hazy 
about company policies, and a similar ma- 
jority didn’t give us much credit for trying 
to make them feel a part of the company. 
On the other hand, almost 90 percent said 
they thought our products were as good or 
better than those of our competitors and 
that gave us all quite a lift. But it was in 
the so-called free response that we really got 
quite a jolt. More than 80 percent of the 
people who answered had complaints about 
supervision and about what they said was a 
lack of honest effort on our part to under- 
stand their problems and deal with them 
properly. We knew we were sticking our 
neck out when we distributed this ques- 


that, even if we take several large pinches of 
salt to account for intemperate answers, we 
have no reason at this moment to go around 
bragging that we are just one big happy 
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Obviously this whole field of employer- 
employee relations is one which we must get 
straightened away if we are to have any 4s-- 
surance whatever of prosperity and success 
in the future. 

As far as our sales are concerned, we took 
orders for more cars during 1946 than during 
any year since 1929. But as undoubtedly a 
good many of you in this audience know, or- 
ders and deliveries these days are two differ- 
ent things. While we have manufactured 
more than 1,000,000 cars and trucks since 
VJ-day, this still is only a small percentage 
of what we could have manufactured if we 
had been able to get sufficient supplies. As 
of the first of this month, we had 1,778,259 
orders on our books. And by wa' 


point out that this is 48.3 percent more or- 
ders than we had on hand on April 1, 1946. 
And during that 12-month period, we de- 


ket is Just as sound as we are able to make 


talk for a few moments about this 
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ods; by studying and restudying All of our 
management procedures. 

It must be apparent to all of you that it 
takes a great many people with a great many 
different kinds of ability to run well as large 
and diversified a business as an automobile 
This pattern of strong team oper- 
ation has to start at top management. So 


of them are well known to you, and they 
comprise the policy committee which meets 
frequently to decide on policies and programs 
of operations. 

There's Ernie Breech, who is executive vice 
president; Jack Davis, in sales and adver- 
tising; John Bugas, in industrial relations; 
Mead Bricker, in general production; Del 
Harder, in manufacturing; Lewis Crusoe, in 
finance; Al Browning, in purchasing; Harold 
Youngren, in engineering; Bill Gossett, gen- 
eral counsel; Jim Irwin, in public relations; 
and my brother, Ben, who is learning the 
business. 

I am very proud to be a member of this 
team. We think that these men as a group 
are going to know more of the answers than 
anyone else in the business, and will get us 
&s soon as possible to the goal we have all 
set for ourselves—ieadership in the low- 
priced car class, 

This has been only a very broad glance at 
what we are doing, what we are thinking 
about, and who we are at Ford Motor Co, To 
be sure, there are plenty of problems. We 
don’t have a problem, however, which we 
don't think we can whip, American com- 
petitive enterprise is a good system—the best 
there is. We hope we can do our share to 
make it continue to work for the benefit of 
everybody. 

Thank you very much for your kindness 
in inviting me here and for your courteous 
attention, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
sorry a stenographic record was not 
made of what Mr. Ford said in answer 
to the members of the Press Club. All 
who have appeared before them know 
that they can ask very sharp and very 
effective questions. But Mr. Ford ac- 
quitted himself magnificently in answer- 
ing the questions put to him. If I did 
not believe that the two speeches I have 
placed in the Recorp came from this 
young man’s heart and soul, as well as 
the answers he made in response to ques- 
tions asked of him by the members of the 
press, I would not have placed the 
speeches in the Recorp, because I know 
that mere words, mere demagogic utter- 
ances, will never solve our problems. 
Results count, and unless we can obtain 
results from both labor and industry it 
will be a sad day for America. I do not 
believe we can solve our problems by laws 
alone. When the people judge the work 
performed by the Eightieth Congress 
they must remember, not so much the 
laws which shall have been passed, but 
the kind of laws passed and whether they 
were really needed for the welfare and 
happiness of the Nation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I join 
wholeheartedly in the very eloquent 
statement which has just been made by 
the Senator from Michigan. He hit the 
nail on the head in what he said respect- 
ing the effectiveness of legislation, so far 
as legal compulsion is concerned, some- 
thing with which we are always faced in 
matters affecting human relationships, 
and of course what he said is especially 
true in the field of labor relations. At 
the moment it so happens we are con- 
sidering an amendment which, however 
justifiable in the results it seeks to at- 
tain, yet is of such a type and is in such 
form that almost inevitably it will fail of 
its purpose. 

The pending amendment would appear 
to be divided into two main proposals. 
One would limit collective bargaining 
units “to the same metropolitan district 
or county,” and the other would prevent 
any labor organization from exercising 
authority over a subordinate labor or- 
ganization in the determination of 
wages, hours, and working conditions. 
That, in substance, is the amendment 
before us. 

Addressing myself to the pending 
amendment, I desire first briefly to re- 
view the historical background of indus- 
try-wide bargaining. The problem of 
industry-wide bargaining has been given 
so much attention and so many have the 
idea that the amendment we are now 
considering deals primarily with this 
subject, that I think it should be given 
consideration in the way in which I am 
now going to present it. 

Although the fact is not generally 
known, industry-wide bargaining in the 
United States was first instituted almost 
60 years ago when the workers in the 
pressed- or blown-glassware industry 
reached an agreement with an employ- 
ers’ association in that industry in 1888. 
Furthermore, no major strike has oc- 
curred in the industry within the inter- 
vening years. 

It is noteworthy that similar condi- 
tions have prevailed in the pottery 
industry since 1922. 
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I point out that the 1946 contract be- 
tween the National Automatic Sprinkler 
and Fire Control Associations and the 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, A. F. of L., is 
largely a revision of the original agree- 
ment established in 1915. 

Moreover, the 1946 agreement between 
the anthracite-coal operators and the 
United Mine Workers of America, A. F, 
of L., is, for the most part, a compilation 
of resolutions, revisions, rulings, and de- 
cisions which date back to 1903. 

I might cite other cases of this kind 
with significant historical backgrounds, 
but the ones I have indicated are suffi- 
cient to show that industry-wide bar- 
gaining is not a new development in the 
United States. 

The following-named industries, with 
which I show the percentage of all work- 
ers who are covered by agreements with 
associations and groups of employers, is 
important in the consideration of this 
subject. 

The first group of industries—and in 
this group I would say that from 80 to 
100 percent of all the workers engaged 
are covered by such agreements—in- 
cludes men’s and women’s clothing, coal 
mining, laundry and cleaning and dye- 
ing, longshoring, maritime, shipbuilding 
and boatbuilding. 

In the second group, with between 60 
and 79 percent of the employees covered 
by industry-wide agreements, are bak- 
ing, book and job printing and publish- 
ing, canning and preserving of foods, 
construction, dyeing and finishing of 
textiles, glass and glassware, malt 
liquors, pottery and related products, 
trucking, and warehousing. 

In the third group, with between 40 
and 59 percent of the employees covered 
by such agreements, are building service 
and maintenance, leather products, and 
newspaper and periodical printing and 
publishing. 

The fourth group, in which between 20 
and 39 percent of the workers employed 
in the industry are covered by such 
agreements, includes nonalcoholic bev- 
erages, hosiery, hotels and restaurants, 
jewelry and silverware, lumber, shoes, 
cut stock and findings, and other forms 
of trade. 

The following are examples of true 
instances of industry-wide bargaining: 

The first is the flat-glass industry. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., with which 
organizations most of us are somewhat 
acquainted, control the major part of the 
production in thisindustry. They nego- 
tiate their agreements jointly with an 
A. F. of L. union and a CIO union, but 
each company signs a separate identical 
agreement. The two companies also col- 
laborate in the administration of the 
agreement to assure uniform patterns of 
interpretation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for the purpose of suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York greatly appreciates the 
expression of consideration on the part 
of the Senator from Florida, but the 
Senator from New York does not wish 
further to belabor Members of the Sen- 
ate on this subject. I think they have 
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heard quite enough. In any event, it 
will be in the Recorp tomorrow. 

Mr. . Mr. President, this is 
one of the unhappy situations which I 
hope the Senate will some day remedy. 
Let me say to the chairman of the policy 
committee of the majority party that I 
hope that at some time or other the 
Senate will come to a recognition of the 
fact that at some part of the midday 
Senators need luncheon, and that we 
should make arrangements so that they 
can eat luncheon, and Senators will not 
have to speak to empty seats while other 
Senators are having their luncheon. 
This is a good illustration of the diffi- 
culty. The able Senator from New York 
is making a very fine address to the Sen- 
ate, and yet he feels a diffidence about 
yielding for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, because he does 
not wish to call Senators from their 
luncheon. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York has a very strong idea that he 
understands exactly how some of the ab- 
sent Senators probably feel. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understand, in the 
glass industry the certified bargaining 
agent for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
is a union composed of all the employees 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Mr. IVES. That is my understanding. 

Mr. TAFT. And the same thing is 
true of the Libby-Owens-Ford Co. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

I come now to the rubber industry. A 
wage increase agreement was signed on 
March 2, 1947. I think most of us recall 
it. It was very recent. Such an agree- 
ment was signed by the four largest 
manufacturers, and the agreement af- 
fected a large proportion of the workers 
in the industry. 

In this connection I should like to 
point out to the Senate that I am not 
naming all the examples of industry- 
wide bargaining. I merely point out 
these three as good examples. 

The third is the basic steel industry. 
The United Steelworkers of America 
first signed agreements with the United 
States Steel Corp. in 1937, and since 
then, with a few exceptions, practically 
all the basic steel industry has been 
brought under agreement. 

The following are examples of collec- 
tive bargaining by geographical areas, 
which I think should be considered in 
this connection in order to get the true 
picture: 

The first is the hosiery industry. In 
the hosiery industry a bargaining rela- 
tionship has existed between the full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers of 
America and the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers since 1927. The em- 
ployers’ association, originally covering 
only Philadelphia mills, now covers a 
major part of the northern section of the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

The second is the textile industry. 
There are association agreements be- 
tween the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America and associations of silk and 
rayon mills in a number of States. 

The third example is the maritime 
workers. The water-front employers’ 
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association on the Pacific coast, for 
example, embraces employers of long- 
shoremen along the entire west coast. 
The International Longshoremen's 
and Warehousemen's Union negotiates a 
general cargo agreement with a coast- 
wide association which signs on behalf 
of the four local associations. 

The fourth example is the pulp and 
paper industry. In this connection, I 
think it is not inappropriate for me to 
point out that the other day I received 
a plea from an industry in my own State 
against this particular amendment. This 
particular industry happens to be in the 
pulp and paper business. In the Pacific 
Northwest the Pacific Coast Association 
of Pulp and Paper Manufacturers deals 
with the two national unions in the field. 

The fifth example is the fishing in- 
dustry. The fishing industry, particu- 
larly on the Pacific Coast, where it is well 
organized, is an example of collective 
bargaining almost exclusively on an as- 
sociation basis. The employers, how- 
ever, are organized into a number of 
separate associations. 

The sixth example is the meat in- 
dustry. The National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, composed of affiliated 
State and local associations throughout 
the United States, negotiates with the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workers of America. Their agreement 
recognizes that local conditions require 
local treatment, and that it is not prac- 
ticable or advisable to include in the 
agreement questions affecting wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment. 

The seventh example is the shipbuild- 
ing and boatbuilding industry. Most of 
the shipbuilding and boatbuilding in- 
dustry on the west coast is covered by a 
master agreement negotiated by the 
Metal Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The above background of industry and 
regional bargaining over long periods of 
time goes far toward indicating that sta- 
bility of labor relations has been main- 
tained to a considerable degree by this 
particular process; yet many persons 
think that the first portion of the pend- 
ing amendment is intended to abolish 
the many satisfactory industry-wide or 
regional plans which have been estab- 
lished and have been in operation for 
many years. I think that question was 
cleared up pretty satisfactorily in the 
discussion which occurred on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday between the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and myself. 
I believe that everyone should realize 
that this amendment has nothing to do 
directly with the type of bargaining of 
which I have been speaking; but there 
is a strong possibility that the time may 
come when it could have an effect upon 
such plans as I have indicated. 

Industry-wide bargaining is working 
well in the case of pottery, rubber, large 
areas of the textile industry, men’s cloth- 
ing, ladies’ garments, maritime shipping, 
and other industries. The consistent de- 
velopment in the direction of industry- 
wide bargaining shows that this has 
been a logical path of economic develop- 
ment. Only through industry-wide bar- 
gaining can substandards be raised. 
For example, whenever an industry has 
been plagued by the run-away shop prob- 
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lem, consisting principally of incom- 
petent manufacturers seeking to com- 
pete with New York City producers by 
escaping to lower wage areas under non- 
union conditions, the result of such ef- 
forts to avoid industry-wide bargaining 
has been to debase labor standards, both 
where the industries are principally es- 
tablished and where competitors spring 
up in other areas. 

Industry-wide or regional bargaining 
avoids the necessity of many negotiations 
conducted with many different employ- 
ers. It represents substantial savings in 
time and effort both to industry and to 
labor organizations in negotiating con- 
tracts. It enables groups of small em- 
ployers—and I want to emphasize this— 
to protect themselves against the large 
labor unions by keeping the unions on 
terms of approximate equality through 
an employer association, and avoids con- 
ditions by which unions sometimes pick 
off one employer after another. It en- 
ables the union to scale down the de- 
mands of any particularly militant group 
or to raise the demands of any particu- 
larly apathetic group of employees who 
threaten to put certain companies at a 
great advantage or a great disadvantage 
in their competitive markets. 

This matter was thoroughly canvassed, 
as was pointed out yesterday, when the 
Clayton Act was passed, and resulted in 
the legislative declaration that the labor 
of a human being is not a commodity. 
This was a recognition of the fact that 
wages are not a mere item of cost but 
represent the living standards of the 
great mass of the people. 

Furthermore, surprising as it may 
seem, this condition does not necessarily 
lead to monopoly. Employers still com- 
pete in production efficiency, worker 
morale, favorable plant locations, and 
other factors. By withdrawing labor as 
an element in competition the problems 
which have existed in coal and textiles, 
where benevolent employers have been 
unable to raise wages because of low- 
wage competition in other areas, are 
avoided. 

The situation in the steel industry 
which has been cited during this debate 
is not truly typical. It offers no suitable 
example of prevailing conditions. It 
rises largely from the fact that the in- 
dustry has traditionally recognized both 
the price and wage leadership of Big 
Steel. Thus the union has had no alter- 
native except to refuse to settle until a 
settlement with the United States Steel 
Corp. has been reached. 

As I have previously stated, the net ef- 
fect of the incorporation of this amend- 
ment in Senate bill 1126 would be to place 
outside the protection of the statute all 
collective bargaining under all circum- 
stances in units larger than a single em- 
ployer or covering more than a single 
metropolitan district or county where 
employers are involved. 

In passing, however, I should like to 
point out that nowhere in the bill is the 
term “metropolitan district” defined, 
and that in defining it administratively 
the National Labor Relations Board 
might well be faced with an impossible 
task. I have been rather curious, my- 
self, about what might be construed as 
a metropolitan district. During our dis- 
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cussions in the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare there were a number 
of different ideas expressed as to just 
what might be meant by this term. Per- 
sonally, I had a feeling that if anything 
of this type were to be incorporated it 
ought to provide something which would 
include trade area. I think trade area 
far more nearly expresses the idea which 
many of us have when we talk about 
metropolitan districts. However, the 
matter is left as it is, and I can very well 
see an opportunity in the future, if it 
is ever incorporated in the statute, for a 
vast amount of litigation in trying to de- 
termine in some section of the country 
exactly what is intended to be included 
in the term. 

Looking for a moment to the adminis- 
trative difficulties which would be en- 
countered let us consider the follow- 
ing : 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Surely. 

Mr. TAFT. Ithink the difficulty is the 
definition of “trade area.” A metropol- 
itan district has a precise definition. In 
the Census Bureau it has been used in 
preparing the census. So I think it does 
have a definite meaning. I agree with 
the Senator that it might be wise to 
make a specific definition of it, if such a 
definition can be framed. On the ques- 
tion of trade area, if we define it as an 
area a little larger than a metropolitan 
district, I do not think it really means 
anything. If the Senator could suggest 
a clearer definition, I should be glad to 
accept it. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator will well re- . 
call our personal discussions on that very 
point. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. I think we cannot assume 
that the definition in the census report 
would always be the final definition of 
a metropolitan district. My problem, as 
the Senator will recall, is the fact that 
I thought a metropolitan district limita- 
tion was altogether too small. I do not 
think it is truly realistic. Presumably, 
we do not know whether the trade-area 
approach is realistic, but certainly, to my 
way of thinking—and I think the Sena- 
tor will agree that this is merely a mat- 
ter of opinion—the term “trade area” 
far more nearly approaches what I have 
in mind than does the idea of a metro- 
politan district. As a matter of fact, 
going into this matter and being realistic 
about it, instead of using the word 
“county,” we might properly use the 
word “State.” The State of New York, 
for example, has a provision in its Labor 
Relations Act covering multiple-employer 
unit bargaining. That came about very 
definitely because under the State Labor 
Relations Act of New York State there 
are many requirements in the State for 
that type of bargaining and that type of 
approach. Consequently, we found it 
necessary to provide in the statute a 
permissive section to allow that type of 
bargaining. Multiple-employer unit bar- 
gaining is nothing new in this country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think 
that the phrase “metropolitan district” 
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should include an area which covers one 
or more States? Take, for example, the 
Port of New York Authority, which 
covers two States. Does the Senator 
think that a metropolitan district, under 
the meaning of the amendment, would 
go outside of the borders of a State? 

Mr. IVES. The question of New York 
City and the particular area around New 
York City was what was bothering me 
when I was trying to determine what 
definition should be used, if it were to be 
used in this connection; and when I sug- 
gested “trade area,” I was aware that 
the metropolitan district of New York 
in one sense includes part of New Jersey 
and perhaps some of Connecticut, but it 
certainly goes away beyond any county 
lines. Whether that is contemplated or 
not I do not know, and whether we can 
combine other cities with New York City 
in a metropolitan district I do not know. 
Jersey City, Newark, and several smaller 
cities are in the same area. I do not 
know what the answer is. Maybe the 
census definition would cover it, but I 
doubt it. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason I asked the 
question is that there might be cases of 
bargaining which are not Nation-wide 
and not industry-wide, but might cover 
more than one municipality and more 
than one employer. So the question of 
exactly what is meant by “metropoli- 
tan district” becomes very much a fun- 
damental question indeed. 

Mr. IVES. It is fundamental to me. 
I desire to have the Senator understand 
that. That is one of the reasons why I 
opposed this amendment to the bill. I 
had visions of very serious complications 
in the Greater New York City area with 
the terminology expressed in the bill. I 
think very definitely if this be considered 
from a very serious standpoint—and pre- 
sumably that is what we are doing at the 
present time—something should be done 
to write into the bill a definition of what 
is meant by “metropolitan district.” 
Unless that is done, I think we might 
find ourselves in very serious difficulty, 
were this type of term, undefined, to be 
placed in a statute. 

Mr. LODGE. In Massachusetts the 
metropolitan district is defined by State 
law. 

Mr. IVES. In that case there might 
be no difficulty. 

Mr. LODGE. It takes in Boston and a 
certain number of communities around 
Boston. But there are a number of 
communities that are not actually with- 
in the metropolitan district, but are on 
the edge of it, whose economic inter- 
ests, insofar as this bill is concerned, are 
absolutely identical. 

Mr. IVES. Of course that, again, is 
the problem which arises in connection 
with defining the term “metropolitan 
district.” It all goes to show how almost 
impossible it is to write a satisfactory 
definition of the term, based on the con- 
ditions with which we are actually 
faced. We can write a definition arbi- 
trarily, but the chances are that it would 
not work in some communities. 

That is my thought in connection 
with the term “trade area.” Of course, 
I realize that the entire United States is 
a trade area, if we wish to consider it in 
that way. So we would run into compli- 
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cations in that respect. I recognize 
that. 

But it all goes to show the actual lack 
of consideration of this particular 
amendment and of this bill. We simply 
do not have the answers, as is perfectly 
evident in this instance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. At a later hour this 
afternoon, I intend to discuss the prob- 
lem in connection with the term “metro- 
politan area,” and I intent to point out 
that it is so uncertain a concept that 
it would give rise, in my judgment, to 
confusion, rather than clarity, in the 
handling of labor cases. But I do not 
have at tongue’s tip the definition of 
“metropolitan area” as used by the 
Census Bureau. If the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] has it, I wonder whether 
he will have it inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I have sent for it. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall 
greatly appreciate having the Senator 
from Ohio interrupt me when that defi- 
nition arrives, because I think it should 
be in the RECORD. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Youne in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New York yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. IVES. Surely. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am very much 
interested in the discussion of multi- 
employer.” Does the Senator from New 
York feel that the pending amendment, 
if adopted, would prevent a group of 
employers from making an agreement 
with a trade organization or union? 

Mr. IVES. Oh, no. As was pointed 
out so well by the Senator from Ohio 
yesterday in explanation of this matter, 
it would still be possible to have agree- 
ments; contracts still could be drafted. 
But the matter of collective bargaining 
and the certification of units would be 
absolutely outlawed. 

So to a certain extent a definite limi- 
tation will be placed in the way of the 
arrival at such contracts or agreements. 
There is no argument about that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
further yield? 

Mr. IVES. Surely. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I should be very 
glad to have the Senator make clear for 
me and for others, perhaps, who are very 
much interested in this phase of the sub- 
ject, whether it is outlawed. 

Mr. IVES. It is not outlawed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I understood the 
Senator to say so. 

Mr. IVES. I said that from a prac- 
tical standpoint we would run into ex- 
treme difficulties. For instance, we 
would run into difficulty under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: If a question 
arises in a case in which a group of em- 
ployers is concerned, in an area larger 
than a metropolitan district or a county, 
wherein all the employers and all the 
employees working for those employers 
in that area—and they might be dif- 
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ferent; they might be in the same indus- 
try, but conceivably they might be in 
different industries—when there is an 
election for certification purposes, to de- 
cide whether they shall be recognized 
or whether, in fact, they are going to 
have a union, then under this provision 
that cannot be done. So to that extent 
the ability of employer groups to get 
together with employees is definitely 
restricted and limited. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. IVES. Surely. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me present a 
concrete case. Perhaps it will clarify 
the matter. Let us take the case of the 
glass workers’ industry or some portions 
of it. They make their agreement with 
an association of glass manufacturers. 
In other words, all the manufacturers 
within a certain association will make 
an agreement with representatives of the 
union. Some may be outside the associa- 
tion, and not members of it; and in such 
cases they make individual contracts 
with those who are outside the associa- 
tion. Would the pending amendment, 
in the opinion of the Senator from New 
York, prevent that group from bargain- 
ing as is done today in the glass indus- 
try? 

Mr. IVES. It would depend upon the 
area, in the first place; and it would also 
depend upon the kind of bargaining they 
were doing. If it is a question of cer- 
tification, if it is a question in which the 
National Labor Relations Board is con- 
cerned, if it is a question of area or limi- 
tation of area, and if the area does not 
conform to the limitations prescribed un- 
der the bill, yes, I think the bill would 
interfere. But if it is a matter of agree- 
ment or contract, that is something else. 
In that particular instance I do not think 
the bill would interfere. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield for another ques- 
tion, let me inquire whether it would 
interfere with having the labor organiza- 
tion deal with the group as a whole with- 
in a State, covering the whole State, or 
within parts of two States. Those are 
twe propositions. 

Mr. IVES. Let us get this matter 
clearly in mind. The Senator from West 
Virginia is talking about the question of 
the unit of bargaining which is limited 
to the metropolitan district or county. 
The Senater is not talking about any 
other section or portion of the pending 
amendment, I take it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No; my question 
relates to the matter as it addresses it- 
self to the practical situation, which is 
what I have tried to present, namely, 
coming to terms as to pay, hours, and 
conditions of work. 

Mr. IVES. Presumably, by the volun- 
tary processes which are already avail- 
able, if a system has grown up or if a 
policy has been established over the 
years, by which those matters have been 
arrived at, if agreements have been 
reached during the past, they come to be 
a part of the policy and tradition, and 
I do not think this would in any way 
interfere with them. But I am speak- 
ing only of this part now, not the other 
part, where some employers of whom I 
know, to wit, the employers in the set-up 
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the Senator has been discussing, and a 
few others I have heard about, have 
serious objection. But I shall refer to 
that a little later. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
able Senator that those employers are 
not objecting, and particularly the em- 
ployees are not objecting, to the present 
system. 

Mr. IVES. No; I am talking about 
the situation under the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. With regard to the situa- 
tion in the plate-glass industry, in which 
perhaps the Senator is interested, let 
me say that the plate-glass industry is 
practically dominated by the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. and the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Co. The present situation is that 
the bargaining agent for all the seven 
plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
is the union representing all the em- 
ployees. I think the same is true in the 
case of the plants of the Libby-Owens- 
Ford Co. 

So the contract is signed between the 
union, representing all the employees of 
the seven plants, scattered in different 
States, of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., and with that company. 

Another contract is signed between the 
employees of the Libby-Owens-Ford Co. 
and that company. However, in their 
negotiations they all meet together—the 
two companies and all the representa- 
tives of the employees. 

That condition may continue under 
this bill exactly as it is today. The cer- 
tified bargaining agent of the employees 
is a company-wide union. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
refer to the condition under the bill or 
under the amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I am talking about the 
amendment. It may continue exactly as 
it is under present conditions. 

The only effect that I can see of the 
amendment on that situation would be 
that if the officers of the national union 
were to order the Libby-Owens-Ford em- 
ployees to strike, they would not have to 
do so. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the chief differ- 
ence. That is the effect of this amend- 
ment, and so far as I can see, is its only 
effect. There is nothing in it to prevent 
the continuation of the joint bargaining 
arrangements which, in effect, in that 
case amount to industry-wide bargaining 
arrangements. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. There is nothing to pre- 
vent that from continuing as itis. Asa 
matter of fact, today, if the union rep- 
resenting the Pittsburgh Plate Glass em- 
ployees wishes to withdraw from that ar- 
rangement, it can do so. I mean that 
those two unions are so powerful that 
they dominate the international, in ef- 
fect, as a practical matter, in that partic- 
ular industry. 

So I do not see that it has any effect, 
as a practical matter, on the particular 
situation in that industry, which is dom- 
inated by the two large companies. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to comment 
on the Senator’s very able and excellent 
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explanation, in which I concur, so far 
as he goes. Unfortunately, there might 
be matters arising aside from the ques- 
tion of strikes, such as the determina- 
tion of conditions involved, where a par- 
ticular local was concerned. 

Under the second part of the amend- 
ment, a local could pull away from the 
parent organization and bargain directly 
with the employer. I do not see that 
that would likely happen in the case of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. or the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Co., but it could hap- 
pen under the set-up here proposed and 
now pending. 

I think one of the reasons why the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass and the Libby- 
Owens-Ford people are so disturbed 
about the pending amendment is that 
they recognize that such a condition 
would be possible under it, whereas to- 
day, in order to do the very thing indi- 
cated, they would have to pull away com- 
pletely from the parent organization. I 
have a long telegram from them about 
the matter. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator think 
that if all the employees, or a large ma- 
jority of the employees, of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. want to make some spe- 
cial arrangement which perhaps the em- 
ployees of the Libby-Owens-Ford Co. do 
not want to make, they ought to have 
the power to do it, under American prin- 
ciples of government? There must be 
some 25,000 or 50,000 of them. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York is not entering into any contro- 
versy as to the merits of any particular 
dispute which might arise between em- 
ployees of the Libby-Owens-Ford Co. and 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and the 
company management itself. What the 
Senator from Ohio says is absolutely cor- 
rect, but let me state the point I wish to 
emphasize. Suppose a particular union 
in a particular part of those two cor- 
porations should decide that that partic- 
ular union wanted something by the way 
of an arrangement with the manage- 
ment which might not be too good for 
the rest of the locals in the over-all set- 
up, and yet at the same time something 
which the management itself might pos- 
sibly desire. I doubt that such a situa- 
tion would arise, but it could arise. Sup- 
pose a particular local had an idea of its 
own that it wanted to insist on. Sup- 
Pose it held a key spot in the over-all 
organization. Suppose it said, “We will 
bottle you up”—I am not trying to make 
a pun merely because I am talking about 
a glass company— We will bottle you 
up if you do not go along with what we 
are trying to do, what we want.” Under 
the pending amendment they could pull 
away from the parent organization, and 
perhaps get away with their desires. I 
think that is one of the reasons why all 
the Libby-Owens-Ford and the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass people are so disturbed 
about this particular amendment. Their 
relationship has been very remarkable 
over the years. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. It has been an 
extremely satisfactory relationship, and 
that, I understand, is why the workers, 
and the employers as well, do not want 
it disturbed. When the Senator gives his 
illustration of one particular union or 
unit within a plant pulling away under 
the pending amendment, cannot that be 
done today under the present law? 

Mr. IVES. Oh, yes; they can do that. 
The difference is merely this, that un- 
der the present law the local pulling 
away would virtually, in effect, have to 
sever its connection with the parent or- 
ganization. Under the amendment they 
could still keep that connection, theo- 
retically, and get away with it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The whole rela- 
tion, which has been good, has been 
based on the desire of the two sides to 
work together. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The same evil the 
able Senator finds with the pending 
amendment really exists today, under 
the present law, as I see it. 

Mr. IVES. I did not intend to take 
up that angle of the discussion, as it 
will come up for future consideration, 
but I will say that the only difference 
is that today there is a condition under 
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less likely than under the conditions 
which would prevail were the amend- 
ment to become a part of the statute. 
There will be something which I shall 
touch on a little later, not only a natural 
attachment, to a certain extent a local 
attachment, where the parent is con- 
cerned, but there will be more than that, 
in a way, there will be a relationship 
where responsibility is concerned, where 
the parent is involved. Put this kind 
of an amendment into the law, and that 
responsibility may pretty well evaporate 
in certain instances. There is a great 
deal to this. We do not see all on the 
surface; yet we do see plenty on the 
surface. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield once more? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The pending 
amendment has been discussed at great 
length, and I think it is well worth while 
that it has been, because the abuses 
which have arisen in certain industries 
have been pointed out. 

Mr. IVES. Yes; those abuses which 
might arise. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Now we are talk- 
ing about the dangers which might be 
encountered if we change the present 
situation, and it comes down to a ques- 
tion of weighing one against the other, 
and the wisdom of the legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Not exactly that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have not been 
privileged to hear everything the Sena- 
tor from New York has said since the 
discussion started, but does he propose 
to offer any amendment to the pending 
amendment to cure the evil he speaks of? 

Mr. IVES. No; because of the ap- 
proach it makes, it is impossible to 
amend the pending amendment and do 
what is intended to be done by it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Why is it impos- 
sible? 

Mr. IVES. Because of the funda- 
mental difficulty attached to the prin- 
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ciple of permitting a local to withdraw 
from a parent organization in any way, 
shape, or manner, thereby to a large 
extent destroying the responsibility of 
the parent organization. I recognize 
the problem. The Senator from Ohio 
and I are in full accord in recognizing 
the problem. That is not where our 
difficulty arises. Our difference is in the 
manner of approach, which developed 
yesterday afternoon to some extent. 

I do not feel that our country is going 
to wrack and ruin between now and next 
winter if the pending amendment shall 
not be adopted. I mean that the adop- 
tion of the amendment, even its enact- 
ment into jaw, would not be the cause 
for any such condition. As I see it, a 
great deal of trouble can come about— 
and I shall develop that later in what 
I have to say—if the amendment shall 
be adopted. It will be very harmful— 
or could be in some instances—to a satis- 
factory, happy labor relationship be- 
tween management and labor. 

We should not be adopting provisions 
which are not going to improve that 
relationship, and that is what I am fear- 
ful of in connection with the amend- 
ment. I think an answer can be found, 
and in assuming a position on this ques- 
tion I did not take the negative, I did 
not merely obstruct and say, “No; this 
is wrong; the dickens with it.” The 
answer is in the bill, but is not in the 
bill in the form of a provision for com- 
pulsion by law. It is in the form of a 
provision for the creation of a joint con- 
gressional committee one of the chief 
functions of which, by mandate of the 
bill, is to go into this whole industry- 
wide relationship and determine, if pos- 
sible, what legislation can be proposed 
which will meet the problem as we know 
it to exist and other problems which we 
may find to exist, or which the commit- 
tee may find to exist. and come back to 
the Congress next February 15, or be- 
fore that time, with a legislative pro- 
posal for this purpose. The problem 
with us today is one the answers to 
which we simply do not have. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator said 
a few moments ago that he felt that the 
pending amendment dealing with this 
subject could not be amended, that it 
was not possible to amend it to eliminate 
the evil he points out in it today, from 
his viewpoint. 

Mr. IVES. It cannot be amended and 
have the amendment carry out the pur- 
pose which is intended by it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Which purpose is 
to permit a local to withdraw from the 
national organization, is it not? 

Mr, IVES. No; a local can withdraw 
from the national organization without 
the amendment. A local can withdraw 
from the national organization today. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is what I 
thought. 

Mr. IVES. The purpose behind the 
amendment is to allow a local to dis- 
regard the national organization when- 
ever it may see fit to do so, and reach 
any agreement of any kind with the 
employer. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. For that matter, 
the possibilities are very much the same; 
they can withdraw today. 

Mr. IVES. That is correct, and in 
that connection probably the effect 
would be very similar, although there 
would be an incentive, under this par- 
ticular amendment, to have them do 
that very thing. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does the Senator 
feel that it is a bad thing, to give the 
local organization autonomy to act for 
itself when in its wisdom and for its 
benefit it desires to do so, and particu- 
larly in view of the fact it may do so 
today? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York, will have more to say on this sub- 
ject in his subsequent remarks, but the 
answer he would give to the question is 
that it is not primarily a question of 
local autonomy, as the Senator from 
West Virginia himself has so well pointed 
out. The authority to act and the right 
to act rest basically at present with the 
local labor union. The labor union can 
act at the present time. It is the other 
things that creep into the picture to 
which I particularly object; and I shall 
in due course discuss them. 

Looking for a moment to the admin- 
istrative difficulties which would be 
encountered by the adoption of the 
amendment, let us consider that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board might have 
to carve up certain existing, long-estab- 
lished units, operating under satisfactory 
collective-bargaining contracts. Certain 
companies now operate as a single busi- 
ness enterprise with direct control of 
labor relations vested in a single place. 
In certain cases, employers engaged in 
the same industry have voluntarily form- 
ed trade or employer associations, to 
which they have delegated the right to 
bargain collectively for all the members. 

The practice of successful collective 
bargaining in these industries might be 
seriously impaired, unless all the plants 
involved happened to be within the same 
“metropolitan district or county.” It 
has been said, moreover, that in the ship- 
ping industry, which I cited, where the 
men work for one employer one day, and 
for another, the next, and where em- 
ployers and employees have identical 
interest and problems, and have bargain- 
ed on a broad basis historically, abandon- 
ment of the multiemployer collective- 
bargaining idea or policy might prove 
disastrous. 

The provision in question would be 
likely to increase substantially the num- 
ber of cases coming before the Board. 
The processing of such cases would be at 
times extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible. 

Mr. MORSE. ..Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York yields to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. In regard to the mari- 
time industry, the fact is, is it not, that 
witnesses in behalf of the industry testi- 
fied to the effect that it would produce 
chaos within the industry if it were re- 
quired to give up multiemployer bar- 
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used the more accurate word, I should 
have said “chaos.” 

Mr, REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In view of the 
question or comment by the Senator from 
Oregon, as I understand it, it is not 
the position of the Senator from New 
York that the adoption of the pending 
amendment would suspend or put an 
end to multi-employer bargaining if 
there were a desire to continue it. 

Mr. IVES. Does the Senator from 
West Virginia understand the question of 
certification? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. No certification of a nature 
broader than that which falls within the 
limits prescribed in the amendment, 
namely, the “metropolitan district or 
county,” would be possible. That would 
be the limitation. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If employees, be- 
yond that, desired the national organiza- 
tion to represent them, the area 
embraced could be broader than that of 
the metropolitan district could it not? 

Mr. IVES. If there were no question 
of certification, yes; but, of course, un- 
der those conditions, the employer him- 
self, or the group of employers, could 
refuse to acquiesce. Employers, in or- 
der to be certain they were bargaining 
within the new law, would be likely to 
request Board certification before bar- 
gaining or continuing to bargain with 
any union; that is, in any case in which 
doubt existed. Only by a Board certifi- 
cate of recent issue could an employer be 
sure that the union had been expanded 
beyond the employees of the particular 
employer or the metropolitan district or 
county. The Board might thus be faced 
with a hundred, perhaps thousands, of 
representation cases, whenever contracts 
were to expire. 

In each such case, as well as in cases 
arising under the refusal to bargain, 
under section 8 (a) (5) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the Board would 
have to determine whether the union 
also represented employees of other em- 
ployers, and, if so, whether they were 
all located within the same metropoli- 
tan district or county. The Board would 
also have to decide in each such case 
what the geographical limits of the 
metropolitan district were. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York yields to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. TAPT. The Senator asked me to 
interrupt him at any time that I might 
have a definition of “metropolitan dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. IVES. Iam glad to be interrupted 
at this point, because we have just now 
reached the subject of the metropolitan 
district. 

Mr. TAFT. The Census Bureau fur- 
nishes the information that there has 
been set up in the 1940 census, and since 
then, the classification of “metropolitan 
district,” in connection with each city 
of 50,000 or more population, two or 
more cities sometimes being within one 
district, the general plan being to in- 
clude in a district, in addition to the 
central city or cities, all adjacent and 
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contiguous minor civil divisions or in- 
corporated places, having a population 
of 150 or more per square mile. So that, 
reducing that to a definition, if we should 
include a definition, which I think prob- 
ably I shall suggest, the definition would 
read as follows: 

A metropolitan district shall be defined 
as any city of 50,000 population or more, 
together with all adjacent and contiguous 
incorporated places and minor civil divisions 
nese Dest rp e ta eae ates mace edie la 
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It might be said, regardless of the 
State in which it is located” because in 
numerous instances the metropolitan dis- 
tricts extend over several States. The 
metropolitan district of the city of New 
York, for instance, includes Newark, 
Jersey City, and the surrounding cities in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. IVES. It also includes a small 
section of Connecticut. 

Mr. TAFT. I have not looked up the 
question of Connecticut. In the case of 
Cincinnati the metropolitan district ex- 
tends over into Kentucky. That defini- 
tion is one which has been used by the 
Census Bureau for at least 8 years, and 
I think it might be desirable to write 
it into the provision. 

There is this possibility, which I have 
considered also. It might be said that 
“the metropolitan district shall also in- 
clude territory,” we will say, “within 10 
miles of the census district”; because 
there might be scattered plants in places 
where there is no population. They are 
sometimes found on the outskirts of a 
district. 

This is not my final suggestion of a 
definition, but I state it at this time for 
the information of the Senator. I shall 
try to work out a suitable definition. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York thanks the Senator from Ohio. It 
is certainly a vast improvement over the 
present language. The Senator from 
New York, however, is inclined to believe 
that any mileage limitation placed on 
provisions of this kind would be perhaps 
a little unrealistic, because, after all, they 
affect matters of community interest to 
employers and employees. I do not know 
whether the particular definition can be 
broadened to include that idea or not. 

Mr. TAFT. As to my suggestion re- 
garding mileage, it is my thought that 
that would not affect the district itself. 
I imagine that the metropolitan district 
of New York, for instance, must extend, 
from one end to the other, for probably 
several hundred miles. I do not know 
how far. 

Mr. IVES. If it extended several hun- 
dred miles in one direction, it would 
wind up in the mountains. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; but I mean that from 
one point to another there might be such 
a distance. 

Mr. IVES. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. My suggestion was that 
we might add a kind of periphery around 
the census metropolitan districts, which 
are based on area population, because 
there might be industrial plants which 
would be, as they are now, often located 
on the extreme outskirts of the metro- 
politan district. However, I shall sub- 
15 to the Senator later a complete defi- 
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Mr. IVES. I fully agree that that at 
least is a definition. I think it might 
become the subject of much litigation, if 
it were ever incorporated within the 
amendment, but we would at least know 
in some degree where we were. 

Obviously, the necessity for making de- 
terminations of the kind I have men- 
tioned interfere with the processing of 
all Board cases. I may remark in that 
connection that I do not think that the 
new definition we have listened to would 
completely eliminate troublesome ques- 
tions, such as some of those I have al- 
ready indicated. 

At this point I should like to quote 
from a statement in the New York Times 
magazine section of January 12, 1947, 
by Dr. Sumner H. Schlichter, Lamont 
University professor at Harvard Univer- 
sity, entitled To End Strike in Essential 
Industries”: 


The proposal to prohibit industry-wide 
bargaining would obviously not reach the 
problem presented by electric light and power 
companies, gas companies, and telephone 
companies, 

In these cases there is usually only one 
company in the market, 

Even in other industries the prevention of 
industry-wide bargaining would not prevent 
industry-wide shut-downs. The United 
Steelworkers have no industry-wide con- 
tracts, and yet the union shut down the steel 
industry last winter by the simple process of 
terminating all of its. contracts simultane- 
ously. 

The prohibition of industry-wide bargain- 
ing could impose a grievous burden on em- 
ployers because it would help unions pur- 
sue the policy of picking them off one by 
one. 

Employees who sought to protect them- 
selves against this tactic by organizing and 
bargaining as a unit (as they have in many 
instances) would be halted by the prohibi- 
tion of industry-wide bargaining. Many 
large employers, it is true, are strongly op- 
posed to industry-wide bargaining, but for 
many small employers bargaining as a group 
is their only hope of gaining some rough 
equality with large and powerful unions, 


I have already pointed that out. 


The proposals that unions be limited in 
the proportion of men or plants in an in- 
dustry which they may organize have not 
been carefully worked out. Occasionally 
one meets the suggestion that unions be 
limited to a single company. 

This would mean over 150,000 unions in 
manufacturing alone. 

A less extreme proposal is that any union 
be prohibited from controlling more than 
a given fraction (say one-fourth or one- 
third) of the employees in an industry or 
an occupation. 

Breaking up unions into several in each 
industry would not prevent the public from 
being completely deprived of service in such 
industries as electric light and power, gas, 
or telephone, where one company ordinarily 
serves an entire city or region. Even in rail- 
roading, breaking up the unions would fail 
to protect many thousands of communities 
from being completely deprived of railroad 
service because many towns have only one 
railroad. 

In other industries, three or four unions 
would be a headache. 

The unions would be either in competition 
or in collusion. Competition would make 
them tough customers for employers, because 
each union would be afraid that its rivals 
would accuse it of being “reasonable” or 
“soft.” 

Hence competition between unions for 
prestige and influence would produce bad 
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industrial relations and would tend to in- 
crease strikes. 

Competition in the course of time would 
probably lead to collusion between the sev- 
eral unions. If that occurred the purpose 
of the policy of breaking up the unions would 
be defeated. 


Collective bargaining to a large extent 
has grown up over the years to meet the 
needs not only of the employer and unions 
negotiating the agreement, but also the 
characteristic problems of the industry 
involved. Industry-wide bargaining in 
some industries has been both desirable 
and heipful; in a few industries it has re- 
tarded negotiations and proved inappro- 
priate. Some of those cases have been 
brought up during this debate. 

In many industries both employers and 
unions have considered it to their com- 
mon advantage to negotiate contracts 
which cover only local areas or single 
plants. In other industries the bargain- 
ing unit and the terms and conditions of 
employment have been handied on a 
larger area basis. 

The process of collective bargaining by 
its very nature should be as free as pos- 
sible, if it is to be successful, and the em- 
ployer and the union should be given 
sufficient latitude in which to reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement. 

It seems to be generally recognized that 
collective bargaining should never be 
placed in a legislative straitjacket. 

Our economy is dynamic in character, 
as we all know, and our means of trans- 
portation, communication, marketing, 
and production are constantly changing. 
To deprive employers and employees of 
the opportunity to adapt their bargain- 
ing procedures to these changes in our 
economic life would promote and not re- 
duce friction and dispute. The philos- 
ophy that strikes can be prevented by 
localing negotiations is without founda- 
tion in fact. 

As I have already indicated, employers 
have frequently been handicapped by the 
technique used by some unions of play- 
ing one employer off against another, 
thus obtaining particular advantages or 
better terms in one plant than in another, 
regardless of the circumstances of the 
individual company or industry. Bar- 
gaining on a larger area basis tends to 
prevent these frictions and pressures on 
employers and to stabilize industrial con- 
ditions. 

In this connection it should be ob- 
served that standardization of wages and 
working conditions reduces these factors 
as cost items in the field of competition. 
This condition, however, does not mean 
absolute uniformity in wages and work- 
ing conditions. There are at the present 
time wage differentials for particular 
areas, even though bargaining may be on 
a national base. I spoke about that yes- 
terday in connection with one of the 
questions which was raised during the 
discussion over the agreements which 
have been reached through the Inter- 
national Lady Garment Workers Union, 
and I think the Amalgamated in some 
instances, where they have plants in Con- 
necticut and in New Jersey as well as in 
the city of New York. It does not pull 
the wage level in the outlying areas up to 
the New York City level, where it has to 
be reasonably high because of the cost of 
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living there, nor does it reach a condition 
‘where it would perhaps pull the New 
York City wage level down to the level in 
the outlying areas, where the cost of liv- 
ing is not so high. What it does is to 
protect the New York City level and at 
the same time assure the outlying com- 
munities of a reasonably high standard 
of living for all those employed in the 
particular industry. 

Moreover, as I have already pointed 
out, wages and labor costs are not iden- 
tical. For example, two employers in the 
same line of business may pay the same 
wage rates, but there may be wide differ- 
ences in their labor costs due to differing 
types of machinery, methods of produc- 
tion, labor relations, and other factors. 

A recent study by Lester and Robie, of 
Princeton University, indicates that rela- 
tive stability was obtained in the several 
industries they studied, which include 
pressed and blown glassware, pottery, 
stone, full-fashioned hosiery, silk and 
rayon dyeing and finishing, flat glass, 
and the west coast pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Inasmuch as the general conclusions 
reached by the Princeton study are of 
importance in the consideration of this 
subject, I cite them. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Under national or regional bargaining, 
wage decisions are likely to be more sensible 
and farsighted, taking into consideration the 
economic interests as a whole, than is the 
case where the wage pattern for the industry 
is established by local bargaining, with the 
union playing one firm against the other. 

2. Generally speaking, wage and earning 
levels do not appear to have risen more rap- 
idly under national and regional bargaining 
than for manufacturing as a whole. Levels 
of wages in the industries studied are not 
high in comparison with similar occupations 


in other industries, 

3. Wage patterns under national and 
regional collective bargaining apparently 
have not served to place any additional re- 
straint on technological improvement and 
new investment. 

4. Monopolistie or collusive practices with 
regard to wages and economic changes have 
not characterized any of the industries 
studied. To the contrary, elimination of 
Wage cutting has tended to stress efficiency 
of management as the most important factor 
in competition. 

5. Local interests and the interests of 
smaller firms have generally been well rep- 
resented in wage negotiations under national 
or regional bargaining in the industries 
studied. 

6. Judging from the experience in these in- 
dustries, friction and labor strife was re- 
duced through national or regional bargain- 
ing. Concentration of change in wage rates 
in one industry-wide determination has 
avoided the labor unrest and series of strikes 
that often accompany competition between 
the firms in the timing of wage changes, or 
competition between rival unions in exact- 
ing concessions from employers. 


Turning to the second part of the pro- 
posed amendment, which its proponents 
state is aimed at providing more auton- 
omy for local unions, I point out that 
this provision would tend further to re- 
sist industry-wide bargaining, although 
some of its proponents appear to insist 
that this is not its real purpose. Con- 
trary to the position of some advocates 
of this portion of the amendment, it 
could actually prevent industry-wide 
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bargaining in some areas and in some 
industries, since obviously such bargain- 
ing could not be carried on if the em- 
ployees of each employer were inde- 
pendently to exercise the right to settle 
with their own employer. Obviously 
uniformity of wage rates could be 
achieved only with great difficulty if 
locals were encouraged to reach agree- 
ments on terms different from those ap- 
plying to the industry as a whole. 

The Secretary of Labor observed in his 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare that in 
many situations in which it has been im- 
possible to obtain settlements with local 
unions he has called upon the heads of 
international and national unions of the 
AFL, the CIO, and even independents, 
and that they have sent representatives 
into the field who have succeeded i in- 
ducing local unions to reach agreements 
which had otherwise been impossible of 
attainment. 

He also pointed out that the commit- 
tees of local unions are sometimes un- 
trained and may be dominated by much 
more irresponsible elements than is 
the case with national or international 
organizations. 

Almost without exception, persons 
who had intimate experience with em- 
ployer-employee relations emphasize 
that national labor organizations are a 
restraining influence upon the member- 
ship rather than the reverse. 

In this connection, I should like to 
read a very brief excerpt from a press 
report of last week which I happened to 
notice in reading the newspaper. It is 
a very good example of just exactly what 
Iam talking about. It frequently occurs 
that this type of report appears in the 
press, although some of us, for one 
reason or another, do not always see 
them. This is an Associated Press dis- 
patch from Pittsburgh: 

WILDCAT STEEL STRIKE COSTS UNION CHARTER— 
CIO SUSPENDS OFFICERS, WARNS PENNSYLVANIA 
MEN 
PITTSBURGH, April 28.—The Congress of In- 

dustrial Organization-United Steelworkers 
said tonight the union has suspended the 
officers and charter of a local at the Copper- 
weld Steel Co., in Glassport, Pa., as a result 
of a wildcat strike. 

The move Was approved earlier in the day 
by directors of the union only after 1,100 
strikers had been warned that a continuation 
of their walk-out would result in suspension. 

Tom Burke, a field representative in dis- 
trict 18, was named to take over the local as 
administrator this morning. 

A spokesman for the union named the 
suspended officers as Stephen Follier, presi- 
dent of local 147, John Martino, vice presi- 
dent; Herbert Hill, recording secretary, and 
Clifford Woods, Robert Housaman, Frank 
Lloyd, and Thomas Borucki, members of the 
grievance committee. 

John Murray, district 18 director, said both 
the company and the international union 
were willing that the dispute, arising from 
the suspension of seven officers for failure to 
report for work, be placed in the hands of a 
mediator or arbitrator. The local union 
rejected the offer. 


In this connection, again I point out 
the serious consequences which can ensue 
when the responsibility of the parent 
organization, whether it be a national 
organization or an international organ- 
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ization, is seriously impaired. I believe 
that one of the objectives we have had 
all along in our efforts to improve the 
relationship between labor and manage- 
ment has been to increase responsibility 
on the part of labor. There has been 
a general feeling that there has not al- 
ways been a sense of responsibility so 
far as organized labor is concerned, 
which is essential to bringing about an 
appropriate relationship with manage- 
ment. I do not mean by that statement 
that management itself has always been 
clear of the charge of lack of responsi- 
bility. There are a number of cases, of 
course, in which that has been the case. 
However, on the whole the general effort 
through the years has been to produce 
some kind of procedure whereby greater 
responsibility can be placed upon labor. 
In the over-all picture this can be done 
only by placing the responsibility at the 
top. It cannot be done by placing it on 
the lower level. The citation which I 
have just read to the Senate indicates 
exactly the type of condition of which 
I am speaking. 

The effectiveness of national and in- 
ternational unions in helping to main- 
tain industrial peace would be seriously 
curtailed if they were to be eliminated 
from bargaining activities. For the most 
part, national and international unions 
have insisted upon the observance of 
agreements and upon union responsi- 
bility. To remove them from the field of 
participation in which their authority. 
discipline, and responsibility have been 
so effective in helping to reach many sat- 
isfactory agreements between local 
unions and employers, and in helping to 
insure observance of such agreements 
after they have been reached, would only 
result in increasing confusion, contro- 
versy, and strife. 

Finally, the proposal now before us in 
the form of the pending amendment 
would not only have the effect of impair- 
ing the responsibility of our major labor 
organizations in many instances, but by 
this same process it would act as a force 
in helping to bring about the disintegra- 
tion and destruction of organized labor 
itself. 

On the whole, the record of organized 
labor in the United States has been high- 
ly commendable. Organized labor has 
been one of the mightiest forces in our 
economy by which we have been able to 
preserve our free capitalistic society. 
Removal of the influence of organized 
labor in large areas of our economy 
might well leave those areas open to sin- 
ister influences of a type which I leave to 
the imagination. Most of all, the elim- 
ination of trade-unionism as an influence 
in our society would probably contribute 
more than anything else to the destruc- 
tion of freedom in America. 

[Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will maintain 
order. Under the rules of the Senate, no 
demonstrations of approval or disap- 
proval are permitted. 5 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if we had 
before us a proposal which would defin- 
itely remedy the undesirable conditions 
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which pertain in some areas of industry- 
wide bargaining, without at the same 
time producing consequences which 
might be even more undesirable than the 
conditions which would be eliminated, I 
should certainly favor such a proposal. 

As the matter now stands, the amend- 
ment before us not only fails to solve the 
most serious problem inherent in in- 
dustry-wide bargaining—the monopoly 
problem—because its provisions can be 
so easily evaded through indirection, col- 
lusion, and deliberate bypassing, but it 
also provides the medium by which to 
permit conditions which are far more 
deplorable than anything now existing 
that may be attributable to industry- 
wide bargaining. In other words, the 
pending agreement would not do what 
many think it is intended to do, and it 
might do much which is definitely un- 
desirable. 

Presumably the two unfavorable as- 
pects of industry-wide bargaining, above 
all others, which we would seek to elimi- 
nate by this type of legislation, are, first, 
the industry-wide work stoppage which 
produces Nation-wide economic paraly- 
sis and even suffering, and, second, the 
tendency toward monopoly which is apt 
to be present in nearly every type of in- 
dustry-wide bargaining. The bill before 
us, in its present form and without fur- 
ther amendment, provides the remedy 
by which to meet any threat of-industry- 
wide work stoppage of the kind I have 
mentioned. Nothing in the pending 
amendment would have any preventive 
force in that connection or would in any 
way strengthen the bill in dealing with 
that kind of crisis. 

In the résumé of the history and con- 
ditions pertaining to industry-wide or 
regional bargaining which I have given 
it would appear evident that a bargain- 
ing unit confined to a company omgroup 
of companies or employers in a metro- 
politan district or county is an extremely 
unrealistic approach to the solution of 
this over-all problem. As a matter of 
fact, I doubt that anyone knows the unit 
of bargaining which should be specified 
for this purpose. 

Before any formula or limitation can 
be appropriately placed in the law to 
control this type of bargaining a careful 
and complete survey of all major indus- 
try in the United States would appear 
necessary. Even after such a survey no 
uniform plan or pattern might be found 
to be possible, and in this case further 
exploration and investigation along 
other lines would probably be required. 

In any event, it should be obvious that 
at the present time we are very far from 
knowing what the appropriate collective 
bargaining unit should be in industry- 
wide bargaining. 

The hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
discussions by the members of the com- 
mittee among themselves, and the de- 
bate now in progress on the floor of the 
Senate, all indicate that we do not pos- 
sess a sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject of ndustry-wide bargaining to en- 
able us adequately or satisfactorily to 
provide by statute at this time the rem- 
edies which ultimately must be found by 
which to correct the conditions which 
all of us recognize demand correction. 
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Because of this very situation, in title 
IV, in line 20 of page 55 of the bill itself, 
there appears a special mandate to the 
committee, which would be created by 
the terms of title IV, to study and inves- 
tigate “the methods and procedures for 
best carrying out the collective-bargain- 
ing processes, with special attention to 
the effects of industry-wide or regional 
bargaining upon the national economy.” 

The committee, moreover, would be 
mandated to report to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives not later than 
February 15, 1948, “the results of its 
study and investigation, together with 
such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation and such other recommenda- 
tions as it may deem advisable.” 

I repeat, such provision in the bill itself 
is recognition of the fact that we have 
not yet found the answers to the ques- 
tions inherent in the problem of indus- 
try-wide bargaining. However, by these 
same provisions in the bill the way is 
provided by which to secure the answers 
we are seeking. 

No, Mr. President; after listening to 
the debate on the amendment now un- 
der consideration, I have become more 
and more convinced that it can have 
little or no beneficial effect on industry- 
wide bargaining. Aimed ostensibly, we 
are told to provide local autonomy for 
trade-unionism, actually in operation, 
if effective, it could tear trade-unionism 
apart. 

What we should be seeking now are 
means to curb monopolistic tendencies 
which may exist as a result of industry- 
wide bargaining. This the pending 
amendment would not do. The bill itself, 
however, in its present form and without 
further amendment offers adequate safe- 
guards—I am talking now about the bill 
itself—for the protection of the individ- 
ual worker and insures the exercise of 
appropriate responsibility where labor 
organizations are concerned. 

By attempting more in the present in- 
stance we can accomplish little that is 


good, and we may do much that is. 


harmful. 

In these circumstances it would appear 
most inadvisable at this time to agree to 
the pending amendment, the terms of 
which at best are devious and dubious. 

With overwhelming reasons for its re- 
jection, the amendment should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at the 
outset of my remarks I wish to commend 
the Senator from New York for the very 
able analysis of the pending amendment 
which he has presented to the Senate. 
I shall endeavor in the course of my re- 
marks to emphasize some of the points 
he has made and bring to bear upon 
them an interpretation, from a different 
angle, to which I think the Senate should 
give heed before it votes on the pending 
amendment. I shall devote most of my 
attention to a legal argument against 
the bill. 

I want to repeat, Mr. President, the 
point of view which I have heretofore 
expressed on the floor of the Senate as 
the debate on the pending labor legisla- 
tion has progressed, namely, that the bill 
which was reported by the committee is 
a good bill; that it certainly goes as far 
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as we should go in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, and therefore it should be passed 
without amendments such as the pend- 
ing one. I say that because the bill itself 
will require a tremendous amount of ad- 
ministrative readjustment upon the part 
of the agencies of government to put it 
into effect. If we are to maintain an 
orderly procedure and a quick adjust- 
ment to new laws which we pass, it seems 
to me that. we should not attempt to go 
so far as is being proposed in the series 
of amendments now pending. 1 am 
afraid that when this bill comes out of 
conference it probably will have some of 
the very bad features of the Hartley bill 
added to it. However, I do not want to 
be a party to sending it into conference 
with the House with such unsound and 
undesirable amendments as this one now 
pending as a part of the bill. 

I may be taking the pulse of public 
opinion inaccurately, Mr. President, but 
I think not. I believe that as this debate 
has progressed during the past few days 
there has been a considerable change of 
public opinion as to what the Eightieth 
Congress should do on labor legislation. 
In my judgment, as more and more peo- 
ple come to study the exact provisions of 
the committee bill, they are going—and 
properly so—to raise the question, and 
put it to the Eightieth Congress, “Why 
don’t you adopt the committee bill and 
stop for this session of Congress?” I 
have come to the conclusion both from 
reading the newspapers and from my 
own mail that a great many persons who, 
prior to this debate in the Senate, were 
asking us for much more drastic legis- 
lation on labor, did so without knowing 
the specific provisions of the committee 
bill. In fact, they had been so success- 
fully propagandized by certain forces 
that many people had the idea, for exam- 
ple, that the committee bill purports to 
do nothing about secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes. But now that 
they have come to see the teeth that are 
actually in the committee bill in regard 
to those two labor abuses, they are be- 
ginning to wonder why an attempt is 
being made to make the bill more drastic. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair.) Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator and of the 
Senate to a little pamphlet entitled 
“Governmental Affairs”, which is put out 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The particular issue which I hold 
in my hand was issued on Friday, April 
18, 1947. It gives what purports to be an 
analysis of the House bill and the Senate 
bill on labor. Here is what it says about 
the secondary boycott and jurisdictional 
Strikes: 

The House pill would deprive unions of 
their Wagner Act privileges for 1 year if they 
engaged in jurisdictional strikes or secondary 
boycotts. Some organizational strikes are 
made “unfair labor practices" and the NLRB 
is permitted to seek injunctions against them. 
The House bill also forbids Federal em- 
ployees to strike against the Government. 
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That propaganda, which is issued by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, does not contain one word to the 
effect that the Senate bill also prohibits 
the jurisdictional strike and the sec- 
ondary boycott. Such information is just 
as misleading as any which is issued by 
any organization of labor or industry in 
the United States. 

The mail Senators are receiving, 
urging them to vote for the passage of 
the House bill, comes largely from people 
who do not know that the Senate bill 
covers the matter of jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. That misap- 
prehension is largely due to this mis- 
leading propaganda which has been 
issued by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and I dare say that other 
organizations, as well, have issued such 
propaganda. 

I also have before me a special num- 
ber of the publication “Governmental 
Affairs,” issued by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in which every- 
one is urged to communicate with his 
Member of Congress in support of House 
bill 3020, but in that issue their members 
= not told the truth about the Senate 
bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his remarks, because 
he has given us a specific example of the 
type of, shall I say, inadequate repre- 
sentations which have been made by 
various persons and groups in the United 
States as to the contents of the commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield further to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that a com- 
pletely faise inference is to be drawn 
from their report. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. I also find that some 
of the columnists, in discussing the al- 
leged “soft bill” of the committee, either 
have not taken the time, apparently, to 
analyze its provisions or, if they do 
know the provisions of the bill, they have 
not been willing to present to the Amer- 
ican readers a fair explanation of the 
procedure which will be required under 
the committee bili in handling and in 
checking many of the abuses which the 
bill is devised to check. In fact, Mr. 
President, I wish to say that the com- 
mittee bill goes just as far as we can pos- 
sibly go if we are to have workable and 
enforceable legisiation in connection 
with the abuses which we are seeking to 
check. 

I now wish to direct my attention to 
the pending amendment. I think it 
buzz-bombs the committee bill. If this 
amendment becomes a part of the law, I 
think it will destroy the efficiency of or- 
ganized labor to such a degree that all 
that will be left will be the shell of 
labor's rights to bargain collectively with 
employers. I make no charge as to the 
motives of the proponents of the amend- 
ment, because I know their motives are 
of the best. I have the highest respect 
and, let me say, deep personal regard for 
them. I simply believe they are mis- 


taken as to the advisability of - aving 
such an amendment as this beecc——me a 
part of the law. I seriously qu estion 
whether they really would wish to ac- 
complish what I think will be the effect 
of the amendment if it is actually put 
into the law and if an attempt is made 
to enforce its provisions. Í 

So, I wish to direct my remark —s this 
afternoon to what I consider to be some 
of the legal effects of the amendment. 
I propose to discuss the pending ar———nend- 
ment, which is described by its sponsors 
in their supplementary report as being an. 
amendment designed to restore t. local 
unions autonomy in the exercise o= their 
bargaining rights, and thus to check the 
trend toward Nation-wide barga_____ining. 
Mr. President, please note that their ob- 
jective is, as thus stated, to restore to 
local unions autonomy in the exercise of 
their bargaining rights, and th us to 
check the trend toward Nation: - wide 
bargaining. I think that indicates 
rather clearly that the authors cf the 
amendment find themselves oppo ed to 
Nation-wide bargaining; they thimmmink it 
should be checked. Apparently, they 
also think that local unions ou ht to 
have autonomy, irrespective of whatever 
action local unions may have tak————en in 
regard to the selection of their du ½ ap- 
pointed representatives under the pro- 
visions of the Wagner Act. Or, in other 
words, I think there is implied in the 
statement of objectives on the port of 
the proponents of the amendmen —t the 
feeling that bargaining should en — ot be 
conducted, under any circumstanc es, by 
international unions, under the W agner 
Act. 

Mr. President, if the effect on this 
amendment were to insure local a uton- 
omy to appropriate groups of empl- oyees, 
and at the same time to protect th — em in 
the legal rights which they now have, 
and which we intend them to etain 
under other sections of the comr——nittee 
bill, then I think I should have litt le ob- 
jection to the pending proposal, alt==ough 


I would question whether the sam — e ob- 


jective is not fully achieved by the com- 
mittee bill as reported to the Sæemmmmenate. 
On that point I shall have more Ho say 
later in my remarks, because I d= 0 not 
think the amendment has giver— i due 
weight to some other provisions f the 
bill which, in my judgment, will check 
the most flagrant abuses of in. —erna- 
tional unions without destroying their 
right to represent local unions effectively 
in collective bargaining. 

I intend to demonstrate thawmmmmmt the 
amendment would have exactly tt e op- 
posite effect from what the prop nents 
claim is their objective. Instead f as- 
suring local unions freedom of a———ction, 
and freeing them from the so-calle . ◻⏑ dic- 
tation of the international organisation 
and its officers—a condition which I feel 
sure has been greatly exaggerated Sn the 
debate, except as to a few notoriows==1s in- 
stances—it will have the inevitab — e ef- 


fect of breaking up local union and. 


placing their collective bargaining memmmrights 


in great jeopardy. In my honest judg- 
ment, it will lead to weakening local 
unions, as well as to destroying the effec- 


tiveness of international unions. 
Again, I do not refer to the propo nents 
of the amendment, but I wish to sa that 
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there are forces outside the Senate that 
profess to be in favor of unionization but 
whose objective is to make unions as 
weak as possible. The only good unions 
they countenance are weak unions, and 
in my judgment the pending amendment 
will play into the hands of those groups 
which want weak unions. With a weak 
union, an employer who seeks to treat 
labor as a commodity, to be bought on 
the labor market in accordance with the 
law of supply and demand, is in a much 
better position to strike his unfair bar- 
gain than he is when labor is so effec- 
tively organized that the employer must 
treat with workers, not as commodities, 
but as human beings with all the digni- 
fied rights of free workers. 

Moreover, I wish to point out that in 
my judgment the amendment will have a 
harmful effect upon labor-management 
relations from the employer’s standpoint 
for reasons which I now present. There 
are three far-reaching changes proposed 
to be made in the bill by the amendment. 
First, the definition of the term “em- 
ployer,” for purposes of determining col- 
lective bargaining units, is to be changed 
so as to limit bargaining units of groups 
of employers to those in the same 
metropolitan district or county. What- 
ever definition may be agreed on as to 
the boundaries of a metropolitan area, 
it certainly will be an area, for the most 
part, within the boundaries of a county. 
So I think that, general'y speaking, we 
can say that multiemployer units will 
be limited in most instances by the 
amendment by county lines. In other 
words, it eliminates opportunities for 
employers to enter into a multiemployer 
bargaining unit within the terms of the 
National Labor Relations Act. I under- 
score the last phrase. I am not denying 
that they can go ahead with multiem- 
ployer arrangements and associations 
outside the act, but surely that is not go- 
ing to be to the benefit of employers, for 
reasons which I shall subsequently point 
out. They cannot enter into such em- 
Ployer associations and multiemployer 
bargaining units and have their rights 
protected within the act, if they go be- 
yond the boundaries of a metropolitan 
area or county. 

We need to keep that in mind, because 
in my judgment the administration of 
the new act will resolve itself down to 
the application, in legal terms, of the 
very narrow definition the proponents 
of the amendment have presented to us. 

Secondly, the amendment changes the 
definition of the term “representative.” 
“Representative,” under the amend- 
ment, is defined to mean “any individual 
or a labor organization composed 
solely’—let us determine the word 
“solely” “composed solely of employees 
of one employer, or of employees em- 
ployed in the same metropolitan district 
or county by different employers.” 

So, first, we have a change in the legal 
definition of the term “employer” as now 
set forth in the Wagner Act, and, sec- 
ondly, we have fundamental changes in 
the definition of the term “representa- 
tive” as now contained in the Wagner 
Act. 

Finally, it is proposed to make it an 
unfair labor practice for an interna- 
tional union to coerce or compel one of 
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its locals to include in or omit from a 
collective-bargaining contract, or to at- 
tempt to seek the inclusion in or omis- 
sion from any collective-bargaining 
agreement of any particular terms or 
provisions relating to wages, hours of 
work, or other conditions of employment. 

Of course, the objective is to have the 
Congress, through a revised Wagner Act, 
step in and dictate the terms of the 
constitution of an international union, 
adopted by such international union 
through its locals operating under the 
government of the international. It is 
proposed to have the Congress say, “You 
in the free trade-union movement can- 
not agree among yourselves, as locals, to 
bind yourselves by the terms of this con- 
stitution which delegates, through your 
own representatives, to an international 
union certain rights, certain prerog- 
atives, in the interest of working out 
arrangements and agreements with 
multiemployer groups affecting wages, 
hours and conditions of employment. 

It cannot be said by any stretch of the 
imagination that this amendment does 
not make impracticable industry-wide 
bargaining on the part of employers and 
unions. It is bound to weaken inter- 
national unions, even though they have 
had certain duties delegated to them by 
the locals through the democratic proc- 
esses of their international organization. 

It is my opinion that this amendment, 
if adopted, will have the necessary effect 
of splitting up existing bargaining units 
which today are functioning satisfac- 
torily in many places. It will in large 
measure weaken the bargaining position 
of unions which have been freely se- 
lected by employees as their respresent- 
atives. It will lead to wage competition 
between employers in the same area 
and between employers in different parts 
of the country. 

It is important, Mr. President, for us 
to pause long enough to give a little 
attention to the organization of an inter- 
national union. Some sort of an ogre 
has been made out of the international 
union during the course of the debate. 
Most international unions are really a 
federation of local unions; that is, the 
local unions delegate to an international 
or parent body certain powers and duties 
and require of the international union 
certain services in connection with col- 
lective-bargaining negotiations, 

In these larger collective-bargaining 
negotiations the locals, under the com- 
mon practice, send their own delegates 
to the so-called parent negotiation, so 
very frequently collective-bargaining 
negotiations are carried on with multi- 
employer groups through a collective- 
bargaining committee consisting of the 
delegates of the respective local unions, 
with full authority from the locals to 
speak for the locals, and represent the 
locals in their negotiations. 

The constitutions of the internationals 
vary somewhat, but I assure my col- 
leagues that a common provision of many 
of them is that the collective bargaining 
agreements finally negotiated by the so- 
called joint committee consisting of the 
delegates of the local unions and the 
national officers of the international, 

shall be sent back to the local unions for 
final approval; which I think is an ad- 
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mirable, democratic procedure. I wish it 
were followed by all international unions. 
But there again I do not think it should 
be considered to be within the preroga- 
tives of the Congress of the United States 
to tell the unions by just what dele- 
gation procedure they shall reach their 
collective-bargaining agreements. 

But I want to point out that the demo- 
cratic principles of international unions 
have not been emphasized, in my judg- 
ment, to the degree that they should 
have been emphasized in the debate. 
Rather; an attempt has been made, it 
seems to me, to give the impression that 
international unions can do no good, 
that the only way the workers can be 
protected is by denying them the right 
to select international unions as their 
representatives. for collective-bargaining 
purposes. That right is denied them, 
under the pending amendment, if we are 
also at the same time going to give them 
any rights under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. 

My approach to the amendment is 
fundamental. Let me put the point in 
this way: We must analyze the amend- 
ment from the standpoint of the effect it 
has upon the rights of local unions and 
multiemployer groups under the act; 
for it is because of the effects of the 
amendment on those rights, now existing 
under the act, that I wish to raise my 
voice in argument against the amend- 
ment, It is because there are taken 
away from local unions and multiem- 
ployer groups what I think are certain 
very important rights under the act, that 
I do not want to see the amendment 
adopted. À 

In addition to that, I raise the point 
that the proposal is subject also to a 
negative vote on the part of Senators 
who want to see responsibility in union 
organization, through responsible inter- 
national unions that have power to dis- 
cipline local unions, which, in the exer- 
cise of their free rights, agree to come in 
and accept a charter under the interna- 
tional union and commit themselves as 
local unions to the obligations provided 
for in that charter under the constitu- 
tion of the international union. 

In my judgment, labor stability will 
not be produced by adopting an amend- 
ment which has the effect of undermin- 
ing the international union, when it 
comes to disciplining its local unions; 
and I assure Senators that one of the 
effects of the amendment will be just 
that. 

My good friend the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] has suggested 
that the amendment limiting the largest 
possible bargaining unit that may be 
found by the National Labor Relations 
Board to the single employer or group of 
employers situated in the same metro- 
politan district or county, is designed to 
repeal an erroneous construction the 
Board has placed on the present law. 
Section 9 of the Wagner Act provides 
that the Board shall decide in each case 
whether the appropriate bargaining unit 
shall be “the employer unit craft unit, 
plant unit, or subdivision thereof.” The 
Senator from Minnesota suggests that 
in debate on the Wagner Act it was indi- 
cated clearly that it was the purpose of 
Congress to provide that the maximum 
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unit shall be the employees of the single 
employer. 

Mr. AIKEN.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. It seems to me there is 
one matter that could weli be cleared 
up; that is, the frequent reference to in- 
ternational unions. Does the Senator 
from Oregon understand that the term 
“international union” refers almost 
wholly, if not entirely, to unions in 
North America? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; principally Amer- 
can and Canadian unions. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is it. The reason I 
say that is that certain people seem to 
have the idea that an international 
union has something to do with Russia 
and other countries in the Old World. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very glad the sen- 
ator raised the point, because the phrase 
‘international union” has had a great 
many ominous meanings read into it. 
When we speak of international unions, 
Mr. President, we think of such interna- 
tional unions as the International 
Woodworkers of America and the United 
Steelworkers of America. For- that 
matter, some of the railroad brother- 
hoods are internationa! unions, too, if 
they cover the Canadian railroad sys- 
tem as well as the American railway sys- 
tem. But the international unions re- 
ferred to are limited almost entirely to 
American and Canadian unions. They 


-have a constitution with which the local 


unions associate themselves, and they 
agree to abide by its terms. 

Mr. AIKEN. That has always been 
my understanding. I thought this a 
good time for the Senator from Oregon 
to state it in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Vermont interrupted for that pur- 
pose. 

As I was saying, the Senator from 
Minnesota implies that the Board, acting 
under the language of the present law, 
which defines the term “employer” as 
including any person acting in the inter- 
est of an employer, directly or indirectly, 
has justified the establishment of multi- 
employer bargaining units, in disregard 
of the intention of Congress. In my 
opinion, Mr. President, the Senator has 
stated a conclusion which is none too 
clear from the legislative history of the 
Wagner Act. 

It was entirely unnecessary for the 
Congress in 1945 specifically to write into 
section 9 of the act an authorization for 
the Board to find appropriate regional 
units, city-wide units, or any type of 
unit broader than the single employer. 
I say it was unnecessary, because Con- 
gress defined the term “employer” to 
include anyone acting directly or indi- 
rectly in the interest of the employer, 

In other words, it used a definition 
of the term “employer” broad enough 
to encompass within its framework 
multiemployer associations, such em- 
ployer associations as the West Coast 
Waterfront Employers Association, and 
many others of similar type. Obviously, 
an employer association which has been 
delegated the right to represent several 
employers in collective bargaining is act- 
ing in the interest of the several em- 
ployers. 
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The Board’s interpretation of the law 
in this respect has been fully sustained 
by the courts. In other words, the courts 
have not found that the Board went 
beyond the intent of Congress when it 
interpreted the act to mean that the 
multiemployer groups in the form of em- 
ployers’ associations could represent sev- 
eral employers. That has been an issue 
in the courts, too. 

I want to refer to a brief I have be- 
fore me, in a case in the Supreme Court, 
at the October term, 1939, involving the 
maritime employers and unions. In 
that case, of course, a unit much broader 
than the collective-bargaining unit that 
would be permissible under this amend- 
ment was sustained by the Supreme 
Court. In its brief, counsel for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, on pages 
45 and 46, made the following com- 
ments: 

The bill as originally introduced and as 
passed by the Senate authorized the Board 
to determine that the appropriate unit was 
the “employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, 
or other unit.“ 

On the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives this provision was amended by strik- 
ing out the words “or other unit” and adding 
“Provided, That no unit shall include the 
employees of more than one employer.” 


That was added in the House, Mr. 
President, and its objective, I think, was 
practically identical with the objective 
of the pending amendment. Of course, 
if that is what the Congress wanted, that 
was the way to do it—specifically to 
State in the bill what was attempted in 
the House, namely; “Provided, That no 
unit shall include the employees of more 
than one employer.” 

The addition of this proviso was op- 
posed by Representative Connery, spon- 
sor of the bill in the House and chair- 
man of the House committee. He spoke 
these words in opposition to it: 

According to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia, the United 
Mine Workers would have to deal with each 
separate one— 


That is, with each separate coal 
operator— 
and they could not unite for collective bar- 
gaining as a unit in the coal industry. 


I continue to read from the. brief, as 
follows: 

In view of this pertinent objection, the 
subsequent action of Congress in adopting 
the Conference Report of the House and 
Senate Committee which omitted both the 
proviso of the House amendment and the 
words “or other unit” which had been in 
the bill as it passed the Senate, indicates an 
intent to permit the Board to decide upon 
units larger than the single employer, at 
least where, as in the coal and other indus- 
tries, such multiple-employer units accord 
with existing bargaining practice. This in- 
ference is consistent with the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House * * * 
that the proviso stricken in conference “was 
subject to some misconstructions.” 


In other words, Mr. President, I think 
the legislative history of the bill shows 
just the opposite of what has been con- 
tended for on the floor of the Senate, for 
when the conferees were squarely con- 
fronted with the example of negotiations 
in the coal industry and similar indus- 
tries they discovered that the language 
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which had been inserted in the pro- 
posed bill in the House would make it 
impossible for the employers in a multi- 
ple capacity to carry on collective-bar- 
gaining relations with the union. So in 
conference they eliminated the language 
which was in both the House version and 
the Senate version, the one in the Sen- 
ate version being the language “or other 
unit,” and came out with a bill which 
was finally passed, which made no ref- 
erence to such words of limitation. 

In other words, Mr. President, it is my 
legal contention that we will not find in 
the legislative history of this law the 
adoption finally of any words of limita- 
tion at all as to the size of the collective 
bargaining unit. I think that is an im- 
portant historical point which should not 
be overlooked in this debate, because I 
do not think it is our task to correct any 
misconstructions by the National Labor 
Relations Board of the National Labor 
Relations Act passed by the Congress in 
1935. I bottom that contention, Mr. 
President, on the assertion that the 
courts have not so held, but to the con- 
trary the courts have sustained the deci- 
sions of the Board in which larger bar- 
gaining unit practices have been fol- 
lowed by the employers, and by workers, 
too, through their international unions. 

Obviously an employer association 
which has been delegated the right to 
represent several employers in collective 
bargaining is acting in the interest of 
the several employers, as I stated. I 
want to call the Senate’s attention also 
to the fact that the Board's interpreta- 
tion of the law in this respect was sus- 
tained in the Lund case (103 Fed. (2d) 
815), decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

Moreover, it is clear that when Con- 
gress was considering the Wagner Act in 
1935 it had notice of the fact that 
multipleemployer bargaining was then 
an accepted practice and had been for 
many years. It had notice that it was 
being practiced in a great many indus- 
tries, and it had notice that it had been 
practiced in certain industries for some 
40 or more years. 

I shall not take time to repeat all I 
said on March 10 in my major speech 
on labor legislation for this session of 
Congress, when I discussed in great detail 
the whole problem of multiemployer 
bargaining, and set out in that speech at 
some length the many examples of 
multicmployee bargaining that exist. 

In the debate in 1935 the practice of 
multiemployer bargaining was men- 
tioned and no indication by way of 
action was taken to show any intent to 
prevent it. In fact it can safely be said 
that the most outstanding examples of 
successful collective bargaining at that 
time were to be found in industries in 
which two or more employers—in many 
cases not located in the same metropoli- 
tan district or county—had delegated to 
an association or bargaining committee 
authority to enter into collective bar- 
gaining contracts in their behalf. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Members of the Senate a few 
outstanding instances of multipleem- 
ployer bargaining which long antedated 
the enactment of the Wagner Act. 
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In the pottery industry an employers’ 
association began negotiations with the 
union as early as 1894. At the present 
time this association is composed of 31 
member companies and the negotiations 
cover about 85 percent of the general 
ware and china branches of the indus- 
try. As early as 1890 the pressed and 
blown glassware industry began negotia- 
tions for national agreements with the 
Flint Glass Workers Union. 

In the men’s clothing industry the em- 
ployers are organized on a metropolitan- 
market basis and have negotiated with 
the union in that field for a period 
dating back 50 years. There are many 
other examples that could be cited in 
which multiple bargaining has a long 
and creditable history which would be 
disrupted if the pending amendment 
were enacted into law. 

In fact, it is estimated that more than 
4,000,000 workers in the country are cov- 
ered by agreements negotiated with em- 
ployer associations and groups of em- 
ployers, and that there are more than 
5,000 employer associations and groups 
of employers engaged in collective bar- 
gaining 


These figures are taken from the spe- 
cial report of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

I see no reason why employers should 
not be permitted to band themselves to- 
gether for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining if they find it to their advantage 
to do so. Of course, it will be said that 
even under the pending amendment em- 
ployers will not be prohibited from band- 
ing together in groups not confined to the 
same county or metropolitan district. 
That is true, but I wish to point out that 
they will not then be able to invoke the 
protection of the bill should it become 
necessary to charge, for example, that 
the union with whom they are dealing 
is refusing to bargain. 

That is a very important employer 
protection which the Senator from New 
York and the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon are endeavoring to give employers 
in our bill. We have set out in the bill— 
meeting some vigorous labor opposi- 
tion—a series of employer protections 
against unfair labor practices of unions. 
Therefore to say that, of course, em- 
ployers can keep right on bargaining in 
multiple groups if they want to beyond 
the limit of the metropolitan or county 
area, seems tc me to beg the whole 
question, at least as to what we are 
trying to accomplish. What good is 
that sort of bargaining going to be to 
employer associations such as the West 
Coast Waterfront Employers Associa- 
tion, various employer associations in 
the flour-mill industry, and others? If 
they enter into such a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement with the unions they 
will have nothing under the bill to pro- 
tect them from unfair labor practices 
of unions, such for example, as a refusal 
to bargain under a contract solemnly 
entered into. They have the right to 
bargain, say the proponents of the 
amendment, but I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it becomes a pretty empty right. 
It is very important that it be empha- 
sized that, in my judgment, what the 
amendment in effect does, is really to 
make it of value to the employers if they 
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are to have any protection under the 
act, to bargain only through metropoli- 
tan and county-wide groups, and none 
larger than that. I say they will lose 
rights, because section 8 (b) (3) of the 
committee bill makes it an unfair labor 
practice for a union to refuse to bar- 
gain with an employer only if the union 
is the representative of the employees, 
as provided for in section 9 of the bill. 
As we consider this amendment I want 
Members of the Senate to keep section 
8 (b) (3) and section 9 of the bill before 
them, because it is the effects of the 
amendment on those sections which 
cause me to urge that the amendment 
be defeated, along with the other rea- 
sons I shall advance after I cover this 
point. 

Since under the pending amendment 
a union cannot be a representative 
within the meaning of the act unless 
it is composed solely of the employees 
of a single employer or of the employees 
of different employers located in the 
same metropolitan district or county, it 
inevitably follows that the employer 
group would have no standing to charge 
that the union was committing an unfair 
labor practice, because by definition the 
union is not a representative compelled 
to engage in bona fide collective bar- 
gaining if that union is an international 
union or if any member of the union, 
even though it may be a so-called local 
union, works for an employer beyond the 
metropolitan area or the county line. 

Let us consider for a moment in what 
position the pending amendment will 
place the single employer who desires 
to bargain with a union the membership 
of which is not confined exclusively to 
his own employees or to the employees of 
diferent employers in the same metro- 
politan district or county. While he 
would be free to bargain with such an 
organization, he would do so without any 
assurance that the union could be re- 
quired to live up to the obligations which 
we have sought to impose upon unions by 
the unfair labor practice sections of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I fought pretty hard for 
that section, as the present occupant of 
the chair [Mr. JENNER] knows. For a 
while it was out of the bill, as the Chair 
will remember. 

At one time the majority of the com- 
mittee seemed to think that we ought to 
cover this point solely by suits in com- 
mon-law courts for breach of contract. 
However, as I have argued, usually that 
procedure does not promote harmonious 
labor relations. Usually when labor re- 
lations become so bad that an employer 
is about to sue his workcrs in a common- 
law court for breach of contract, the jig 
is up so far as any hope of ironing out 
the difficulties between the workers and 
the employer is concerned. I said that 
I would go along with such a provision, 
and it is in the bill in another section. 

However, I emphasized the importance 
of using the unfair labor practice ap- 
proach as an alternative to the suit, be- 
cause I am satisfied that through the 
administrative law procedure and the 
unfair labor practice penalty which is 
imposed under title I of the bill as to this 
particular point, it will be found that 
most of the disputes over breaches of 
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contract will iron themselves out even 
before a final decision on the part of the 
Board is reached. In other words, I 
think it is a great preventive remedy for 
this particular type of labor abuse. 

To put it in another way, I think that 
when the boys know, so to speak, that 
there is a procedure that can force them 
to go before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and justify the alleged 
breach of contract, they will stop breach- 
ing their contracts in the overwhelming 
majority of cases in which that is a prac- 
tice. But let me add that I think it is a 
practice which is rare, if we speak in 
comparative terms, if we speak in terms 
of the thousands of labor contracts 
which exist, and which are lived up to 
to their letter every year, rather than 
single out from those the relatively small 
handful of cases in which some union 
has not lived up to the obligations and 
the trust inherent in the signature which 
it affixed to a collective-bargaining 
agreement. To the extent that such 
agreements are breached, unions ought 
to be held responsible; and we have pro- 
vided in title I of the bill an unfair labor 
practice provision which in my judgment 
will prevent this type of abuse in prac- 
tically all cases. 

However, under the terms of the pend- 
ing amendment that remedy would not 
avail an employer anything if he be- 
longed to a multiemployer group which 
bargained beyond the metropolitan area. 
So I repeat that while the employer can 
do so, it is a pretty empty right. It is 
a right which he can exercise only at 
the cost of the protection which the bill 
as reported from the committee was 
designed to give him in respect to many 
union practices. I say that whatever 
bargaining such employer is engaged in 
would be bargaining entirely outside the 
act, for the reason that the union is not 
the statutory representative of the em- 
Ployees if the union has members who 
work for employers beyond the metropoli- 
tan district or the county. I do not in- 
tend to belabor the point, but I wish the 
Record to show as clearly as possible 
that I think this is a fundamental ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the most 
serious effect of the pending amend- 
ment would be the drastic limitation it 
would place upon the right of employees 
to select representatives of their own 
choosing. 4 

One would almost think, as he reads 
the newspaper articles with reference to 
this amendment, and certainly as he 
listens to some of the debate on the 
amendment, that international union 
representation is imposed on local 
unions. That does not happen to be the 
case. They voluntarily become parties to 
the international union. This amend- 
ment would enable them to abide by the 
constitution of the international union 
according to their own pleasure; but 
when it did not please them to abide by it, 
irrespective of the effect their conduct 
might have on other locals which like- 
wise agreed to become members of the 
international union, they would have the 
right, in effect, to secede from the inter- 
national union—not secede entirely, but 
secede to the extent of repudiating the 
obligations which they agreed to carry 
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out when they became members of the 
international union. They could secede 
in an endeavor to take advantage of 
some special offer which might be made 
by an employer who wished to weaken 
the international union. 

That would be the effect of the amend- 
ment. It would add up to a weakening 
of the international union and, in the 
long run, of course, to a weakening of 
the local union too. This action is the 
reverse of the union practice of picking 
off weak employers one by one. Multi- 
employer collective-bargaining groups 
were formed in order to protect em- 
Ployers from that union practice. This 
is a little “reverse English,” in that it 
would enable employers, in an endeavor 
to undermine an international union, to 
offer certain special considerations to a 
local union if the members of that union 
would accept such considerations, irre- 
spective of the effect that accepting them 
would have upon wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of employment among locals 
working for other employers, not within 
the metropolitan district or county. 

In section 7 we reenact the language 
now contained in the Wagner Act guar- 
anteeing that employees shall have the 
right “to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing.” 

That is proposed in the committee bill, 
and that is the language of the present 
Wagner Act. In large measure, I sub- 
mit, we nullify that right under this 
amendment when we say to employees, 
as proposed in the amendment, that they 
may not select as their representative an 
international union unless they are will- 
ing to forego resort to the Board in the 
event their employer refuses to bargain 
collectively. 

I just finished making the point that 
it will have a special effect on the em- 
ployer who wishes to bargain in a multi- 
employer group, beyond the district set 
forth in the amendment, with an inter- 
national union, if that international 
union at any time decides that it will not 
bargain collectively with the employer. 
He cannot bring, under title I of the bill, 
an action against that union for an un- 
fair labor practice because of its refusal 
to bargain. Likewise, if unions enter into 
an agreement with an employer, but 
have within their membership some em- 
ployees—and I care not how many; to 
make my point I say that one is suffi- 
cient—who work for an employer beyond 
the metropolitan district or the county, 
and that employer then subsequently re- 
fuses to bargain, he can rely on the stat- 
utory definition of representation as set 
forth in this amendment and success- 
fully allege, in my opinion, that he is not 
bound to bargain with the union because 
he has found within its membership 
some employees that work for an em- 
ployer beyond the metropolitan area or 
the county. 

That does not help local unions, Mr. 
President. That is true because section 
8 (a) (5) makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to refuse to bargain 
collectively with the representative of 
his employees, subject to the provisions 
of section 9 (a). This amendment will 
simply take out from under the opera- 
tion of the act any so-called local union 
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which has members working for employ- 
ers beyond the area set out in the amend- 
ment. 

Since the pending amendment does 
not permit an international union to be 
designated as a representative within the 
meaning of the law, it necessarily follows 
that an employer would be under no 
legal compulsion whatever to bargain 
collectively with such an organization. 
The Board would, as a matter of course, 
be required to dismiss any such charge 
of refusal to bargain if it were shown 
that the union had in its membership a 
single employee of another employer out- 
side the metropolitan district or county 
involved. In order to protect the rights 
of employees under the act, it would be 
necessary for unions—whether they are 
internationals or locals—to make abso- 
lutely sure that they do not have in their 
membership a single person who works 
for another employer in another metro- 
politan district or county. 

No group of workers could secure an 
NLRB election looking toward the cer- 
tification of an international union as 
their bargaining representative within 
the meaning of the act. An international 
union, Mr. President, simply cannot 
qualify as the legal bargaining agent un- 
der this proposal. Even if the interna- 
tional provided in its constitution, or in 
a solemn contract with the local group, 
that it would not act in any way contrary 
to the desires of the employees, it would 
still be impossible for that organization 
to obtain certification. 

In other words, it would have the ef- 
fect of throwing out, as far as operation 
under the act is concerned, contracts with 
all international unions over and beyond 
geographical limits of the amendment. 

A local union which to any extent is 
composed of employees of another em- 
ployer outside the metropolitan district 
or county in which their employer is 
situated, would be in exactly the same 
position as the international to which I 
have just referred. We may take official 
notice, Mr. President, I think we can take 
judicial notice, of the fact that hundreds 
of local unions include in their mem- 
bership employees of several employers 
in more than one metropolitan district or 
county. That local could not be certified 
as the exclusive representative of any of 
the employees in its membership, even 
though it actually represented 100 per- 
cent in an appropriate unit. Any em- 
ployer could refuse to engage in collec- 
tive bargaining with that union, secure 
in the knowledge that he would not be 
violating the law. In fact, if he were to 
bargain with that union he undoubtedly 
would be violating the law, because the 
act and the bill require that if he bar- 
gains with any organization as exclusive 
representative it must be with an organi- 
zation which in fact is the exclusive rep- 
resentative. 

No other conclusion is possible, Mr. 
President, since the proposed amendment 
clearly states that a labor organization 
must be composed solely of the employees 
of one employer, or of employees em- 
ployed in the same metropolitan district 
or county by different employers if it is 
to qualify as a representative within the 
meaning of the act. 
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Let me illustrate my point, so that there 
will be no misunderstanding. Suppose 
that the membership of Local 25 of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
or of the carpenters and joiners, consists 
of the employees of employers A and B, 
located in adjacent counties but clearly 
not in any metropolitan district. The 
total membership of local 25 is 100, evenly 
divided between the employees of the two 
employers. Employer A is engaged in 
logging operations while employer B op- 
erates a sawmill, utilizing the entire out- 
put of logs cut by employer A. Although 
they are separate and distinct employers, 
their operations are closely interrelated 
and, in fact, the same person owns the 
majority stock in each corporation. 
Since the section is sparsely populated, 
and for other obvious reasons, the em- 
ployees of A and B have banded together 
in one small labor organization. 

Now let us suppose they desire to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers. 
Local 25 files a petition with the board, 
alleging that the employees of both em- 
ployers constitute a single appropriate 
bargaining unit. No objection is made by 
the employers to the composition of the 
unit, but they insist on a formal Board 
election and certification. 

Under the proposed amendment, the 
petition would have to be dismissed be- 
cause the proposed unit is inappropri- 
ate, since it would combine in one unit 
the employees of different employers who 
are not in the same county or metro- 
politan district. I say, Mr. President, 
that that not only is absurd, but it is 
going to result in great wrong to a great 
many workers in this country, and, in- 
cidentally, to employers also who want 
to enter into this type of collective-bar- 
gaining arrangement. 

Let us suppose that after that decision 
of the National Labor Relations Board— 
and there is no other decision that the 
Board could possibly make in this case, 
Mr. President, because under the defini- 
tion provided for in the amendment it 
would have to find that these employees 
did not work for employers within the 
same metropolitan area or county, so 
that the petition would be thrown out 
and there would be no election and no 
certification of the union—let us sup- 
pose that these workers are determined 
to get whatever they can get under the 
law that will protect some collective-bar- 
gaining rights. In other words, they be- 
lieve in unionization and orderly pro- 
cedure. So they try again. This time 
local No. 25 files two petitions seeking 
two separate units. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that again the result would have 
to be a dismissal on the ground that the 
local is not “composed solely of the em- 
ployees of one employer, or of employees 
employed in the same metropolitan dis- 
trict or county by different employers.” 
In other words, those hundred workers, 
50 of whom work in the woods and 50 
of whom work in the sawmill, working 
in different counties separated by an in- 
visible line, and clearly not in a metro- 
politan district, cannot bind themselves 
to go into an effective local unit to carry 
on collective bargaining with their em- 
ployers. 

I cite this as one example. I could 
stand here all afternoon and change the 
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hypothetical situation by changing facts 
here and there to show again what I have 
said, Mr. President—namely, that this 
amendment is to be condemned as an 
unwarranted amendment, if what you 
are after is sound labor relations in the 
United States and if you are interested 
in promoting good-faith collective-bar- 
gaining agreements. If, on the other 
hand, what you are after is to weaken 
unions, if what you are after is to make 
it as difficult as possible to have them 
effective in their relationships with em- 
ployers, then I recommend the amend- 
ment. I shall be found, however, be- 
cause of the effects of the amendment, 
in the group that vote against it. 

Mr. President, what is the only solu- 
tion for local 25? Apparently the only 
solution would be for local 25 to disband 
and divide itself into two separate and 
distinct organizations, one limited to the 
employees of A and the other to the em- 
ployees of B 

In all sincerity, I ask, Why should it 
be necessary to compel such an absurd 
result in the alleged interest of protect- 
ing the local autonomy of labor unions? 

Let us consider another aspect of the 
proposed amendment. As I have stated, 
the labor organization, in order to qual- 
ify as a representative eligible for cer- 
tification, must be limited in membership 
to employees in the same metropolitan 
district or county. Nowhere in the 
amendment is the term “metropolitan 
district” defined. My good friend the 
Senator from Ohio suggested earlier this 
afternoon that attention was being given 
to the possible definition used by the Bu- 
reau of the Census, and that at a later 
hour the proponents of the amendment 
might come forward with a definition of 
“metropolitan district” to be added to 
the amendment. However, I wish to dis- 
cuss the term “metropolitan district,” 
because, no matter what definition they 
bring forward, it seems to me it will 
work more hardships on the legitimate 
objectives of both multiemployer groups 
and local union groups whose members 
go beyond the boundaries of whatever 
definition the proponents of the amend- 
ment present; and, of course, it would 
work great injustices on the interna- 
tional unions, as well. 

I should like to know whether St. Paul 
and Minneapolis would be considered as 
one metropolitan district. What are 
the precise boundaries of this undefined 
area, and who is to decide as to that? 
Who would define it? Let us not forget 
that with that term included in the 
measure the ground work would be laid 
for a specific challenge in every case as 
to whether a union is the proper repre- 
sentative; or, again, it would give the 
union an “out” at least until there is a 
legal definition as to whether the em- 
ployer falls within the definition of 
“metropolitan district.” 

Presumably, it would be incumbent 
upon the Board to probe into this nebu- 
lous subject and in each specific case 
to make a finding as to whether the al- 
legation of the party which challenged— 
regardless of whether the opposing party 
fell within the terms of the amend- 
ment—was correct, namely, that the 
other party had, in fact, violated the 
law. The Board would have to receive 
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evidence as to the boundaries of the dis- 
trict, and it would have to require the 
union to disclose the places of residence 
of its members, and where they work, 
in order to decide whether the union was 
qualified to be certified as the statutory 
representative. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
same objections would apply to the sug- 
gestion—although it was not made as a 
recommendation—or the statement of 
preference for the term “trade area”, as 
made by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives]. I think the same difficulty 
would present itself in regard to deter- 
mining the precise limits of what would 
be encompassed within a trade area, just 
as I think such difficulty presents itself in 
connection with determining the limits 
of a metropolitan area. If the Board has 
to decide all cases involving a challenge 
as to whether one party or the other has 
not qualified under the terms of this 
amendment which is being proposed, just 
think what that will do to the men in all 
industries, and particularly those en- 
gaged in seasonal industries. It is not 
at all fanciful, I suggest, Mr. President, 
to assert that nearly every union in the 
country, either local or international, 
would be directly affected by the amend- 
ment; and the rights of employees in 
countless bargaining units would be 
placed in jeopardy. It is common knowl- 
edge that in many industries, employees 
retain their membership in a particular 
local when they go to another city to work 
during slack periods. 

It is natural for them to do so for 
various reasons. They may have in- 
surance benefits or other rights which 
would be sacrificed if they gave up their 
membership in their local union. More- 
over, they frequently expect to return, 
or do return, to resume their employ- 
ment, and find it advantageous, there- 
fore, to continue their membershin while 
working elsewhere; but under the pend- 
ing amendment, Mr. President, they 
could not continue their membership 
without jeopardizing the rights of fel- 
low employees remaining back home in 
their local union. That is a common 
practice on the west coast. To cite one 
example of the seasonal shift from one 
employer to another, Mr. President, let 
me say that a good many of the men 
leave the woods, so to speak, during the 
more severe winter weather, and go to 
cities on the west coast and engage in 
other occupations, such as the maritime 
industry or work in an aircraft plant or 
any number oi other occupations. Later 
they return to the woods, when the woods 
are open or more comfortable to work in, 
and they resume their obligations under 
the local unior.. 

In some industries it is not possible for 
employees in a single metropolitan dis- 
trict or county to have any real effective 
bargaining strength because of their 
small numbers. An obvious example is 
the telephone industry. 

In the United States there are many 
small telephone companies with very 
few employees. These employees, organ- 
ized into a very small union, are not go- 
ing to be very effective in exercising col- 
lective-bargaining rights; because labor, 
too, Mr. President, has learned that in 
numbers there is strength. That is one 
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of the realities of the labor movement. 
Of course, if you can split them into 
small groups, you are in a much better 
position to pick them off by foisting upon 
them an undesirable labor contract. 
That is going to be one of the results of 
this amendment, I fear, if it is adopted. 

Unless the telephone workers can se- 
lect as their representative an organiza- 
tion which embraces employees of many 
employers in various counties and dis- 
tricts, they are little better off than em- 
ployees bargaining individually. 

My good friend the Senator from Min- 
nesota has suggested that the amend- 
ment is necessary in order to vest bar- 
gaining rights in the local union and to 
discourage what he characterizes as the 
“habit” of the NLRB of certifying the 
international union as the bargaining 
agent “regardless of which particular 
local organized the employees of the 
plant concerned”—ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, May 2, page 4442. 

It seems to me that the clear implica- 
tion of that statement is that the Board 
wholly disregards the desires of the em- 
ployees involved, and forces them to ac- 
cept the international union as their 
bargaining agent. I suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Senator from Minnesota 
has been misled in regard to Board prac- 
tice. There are many decisions of the 
NLRB which prove that its practice is to 
the contrary. 

In a recent case the Board placed the 
local union on the ballot, although the 
petition for an election was filed by the 
international—Colson Corp. (70 N. L. R. 
B. 1325). Its reason for doing so was 
that the testimony clearly showed that 
the local was the real party in interest. 

In another case the Board denied a re- 
quest that the name of the international 
be placed upon the ballot. Its language 
in this regard is significant I think, and 
is as follows: 

Though the union’s representative re- 
quested that it be designated on the ballot 
as “International Brotherhood of Boilermak- 
ers," since the locals appear to be the real 
parties in interest, we shall not grant the 
application (Pendleton Shipyards Co., 62 
N. L. R. B. 1409). 


Other cases make it clear that the 
Board endeavors to place upon the bal- 
lot, and certify as the exclusive repre- 
sentative, the organization which the 
employees desire to have act as their 
representative, 

Let us not get away from that, Mr. 
President. Let us not forget that when 
these international unions are declared 
the representatives of the employees un- 
der the act, it is because that is the de- 
sire of the members. The act itself pro- 
vides that the employees shall be entitled 
to determine who their representatives 
shall be. Now it is proposed that Con- 
gress step into the picture and say to 
the local unions in this country, “You 
cannot select an international union as 
your representative, under the act, to 
represent you, and still have the protec- 
tion of the act. If you go ahead and 
bargain with employers through an in- 
ternational] union, you lose your rights 
unless you can show that the very nar- 
row limits of this amendment as to met- 
ropolitan district and county are not 
exceeded.” I do not think we should 
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undertake to determine the desires of 
the workers as to who shall represent 
them in collective-bargaining cases. 

The Board has denied a request of an 
international to appear on the ballot 
“for itself and on behalf of” a particular 
local, on the ground that such a desig- 
nation might be misleading and result 
in controversy as to whether the local 
or he international had the bargaining 
rights Ball Brothers Company (54 N. L. 
R. B. 1512). 

In another case the Board denied a 
request that the American Federation of 
Labor alone appear on the ballot, when 
the record showed that the real peti- 
tioners were constituent units of the 
AFL, and it was understood by all parties 
that those unions were to act jointly in 
negotiations in the event of certification. 

In other words, the Board again looked 
into the question of what was the desire 
of the workers as to who should repre- 
sent them, and finding that this petition 
did not carry out the desire of the work- 
ers, it refused to put on the ballot the 
union which wrongfully sought to go on 
the ballot. 

I think it would be more accurate to 
say that what the amendment of the 
Senator from Minnesota is designed to 
do is not to correct a habit of the Board 
in certifying the Steel Workers In- 
ternational, or the Automobile Workers 
International, for example, but the habit 
of employees who desire those interna- 
tionals to act as their bargaining agents, 
In other words, the attempt is to say, 
“You shall not have the right to exercise 
your desire and still have the benefit of 
the act.” 

It must be remembered, as has several 
times been stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate during the debate, that the heart of 
the Wagner Act is section 7, which, 
among other things, guarantees em- 
ployees the right to select representa- 
tives of their own choosing. The pend- 
ing amendment very definitely seeks to 
restrict that guaranty. 

If 100 employees in a small plant de- 
sire an international union composed of 
several hundred thousand employees to 
act as their representative, because they 
recognize that in numbers there is 
strength, I say they should have the right 
to choose that international. Moreover, 
the law should protect them in that 
right, and make it the legal obligation 
of their employer to bargain with that 
representative, rather than to make con- 
tinued bargaining entirely dependent 
upon the employer’s wishes or caprice. 

It is stated that these amendments are 
necessary to insure that the employees 
directly concerned will be allowed to 
make their own bargain with their own 
employer, free from coercion or dictation 
by an international union. I suggest, 
Mr. President, that other sections of the 
bill as reported by the committee amply 
protect employees in this respect. Take 
a look at section 9 (c). Under section 
9 (c) of the bill employees are free, if 
they do not like the representation the 
international is giving them, to file a 
petition with the Board asserting that 
the international is no longer their rep- 
resentative. If such petition is filed, the 
Board is required to investigate, and if 
it believes a question of representation 
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has arisen, it must provide for a hearing 
and an election. In other words, in title 
I of the bill we are very careful to see 
to it that local unions have a check 
upon international unions if those inter- 
national unions get into the practice of 
indulging in procedure which the local 
unions feel are to their detriment. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that with 
that protection in the law, as provided 
in section 9 (c), I think international 
unions will be required—and it will be 
a healthy requirement—to keep them- 
selves sold to the local unions, as far 
as the benefits and services which they 
can render the local unions are con- 
cerned, 

I think that is a very healthy protec- 
tion in the bill. In other words, it is go- 
ing to protect the local union if an in- 
ternational union seeks to impose arbi- 
trary practices upon the local union, be- 
cause it gives the local union the right 
to go to the National Labor Relations 
Board and say, “We are fed up. We 
want to affiliate with another union,” 
or “We want to form our independent 
union,” and they have the right to that 
protection guaranteec them by the bill 
we have introduced and which has come 
out of the committee. 

To my mind, this provision in section 
9 (c) fully protects the rights of in- 
dividual employees to local autonomy, 
and frees them from the dictation of the 
international. 

I entirely agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] when he said that if the pending 
amendment were enacted, the tendency 
would be for unions to break off into 
small segments, and for industries to 
move from high wage areas to low wage 
areas, with the result that wages would 
be lowered everywhere. 

I see no alternative. I think it is cer- 
tain that is what is going to happen to 
the union movement in this country, be- 
cause the geographic area described in 
the amendment is so small that I would 
be willing to venture the conclusion that 
most of the locals in this country will 
have members within them who work for 
employers beyond the metropolitan dis- 
trict at least, and in many instances be- 
yond the county itself, where they are not 
going to have any other choice than to 
break up into very small segments, and 
that very process of breaking up the sev- 
eral unions into smaller segments is going 
to have the effect of weakening organ- 
ized labor in this country. 

I submit that it is no answer to say 
that local unions now organized to bar- 
gain on an industry-wide basis can con- 
tinue to do so if they wish. The point 
I have tried to make over and over again 
in this «peech is that they would not have 
the protection of the act if they did so. 
In order to obtain the protection of the 
law, it would be absolutely necessary for 
employees to select as their representa- 
tives only those organizations which were 
composed solely of the employees of a 
single employer, or of the employees of 
different employers in the same metro- 
politan district or county. Once they 
selected a representative that did not 
qualify under this very narrow definition, 
they would be proceeding at their peril, 
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and would make it possible for their em- 
ployer with impunity and complete im- 
munity to refuse to bargain with them at 
any time he chose to exercise the discre- 
tion not to bargain with them. As I have 
stated, this is so because such an or- 
ganization could not be certified as the 
exclusive representative by the Board, 
and could not on behalf of the employees 
prosecute an unfair labor practice charge 
of refusal to bargain. 

I close this argument, Mr. President, 
with tLese two summary statements. 

First. The arbitrary and narrow def- 
initions in the amendment itself will 
greatly weaken the rights of existing local 
unions under the Wagner Act. 

It will leave the right of employers in 
multiemployer groups beyond a metro- 
politan area or county only an empty 
right to bargain through employer as- 
sociations. 

It will have the effect of destroying 
the effectiveness of international unions. 
It is aimed, apparently, to check certain 
excesses of international unions, but in 
doing so it practically, in my judgment, 
destroys all of the effectiveness of the 
international unions. Will labor take 
it? I do not know; we shall have to let 
future events determine that, if the 
pending measure becomes law. But I 
just cannot imagine, Mr. President, that 
international unions that have been car- 
rying on collective-bargaining agree- 
ments for the past 50 years with multi- 
employer groups are going to take it 
lying down. I think that, to the extent 
they can, by devious ways, as the Sena- 
tor from New York suggested earlier this 
afternoon, by indirection—yes, in many 
instances, by direct exercise of economic 
force—they are going to resist any at- 
tempt to make workable such an amend- 
ment as this. 

The second point I make, in conclu- 
sion, Mr. President, is that I think it 
does great damage to the progress that 
has been made by multiemployer groups, 
who have been bringing about a remark- 
able degree of economic stability in 
many industries in the country. It was 
just the other day that Mr. Frank 
Foisie, president of the Waterfront Em- 
ployers Association of the Pacific Coast, 
called me from the floor to the reception 
room, and discussed with me the effects 
of the amendment upon industry-wide 
bargaining on the Pacific coast in the 
maritime industry. 

He recognized in his discussion with 
me that it would leave them only an 


empty right, just an empty form for 


multiemployer bargaining, so far as the 
west coast is concerned. He said it would 
produce great industrial disruption in the 
maritime industry and destroy the good 
effects of many years of effective em- 
ployer relatious, which have resulted in 
unity of action among those employers 
and brought a much greater degree of 
stability on the water front of the Pa- 
cific coast than possibly could have been 
accomplished if they had been left the 
victims of the old union practice of pick- 
ing off the weak ones, one by one, until 
finally the entire maritime industry 
might be subjected to some very unde- 
sirable employer-employee contracts. 
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And so when the proponents of the 
amendment say that this is not going to 
destroy industry-wide bargaining, I want 
to say that the amendment is a very ef- 
fective weapon, by indirection, of de- 
stroying industry-wide bargaining, be- 
cause, the moment an attempt is made 
to apply the amendment, should it be- 
come law, the employers that seek rem- 
edies under the amendment will lose all 
the protection that the Senator from 
New York and the junior Senator from 
Oregon have attempted to give them un- 
der the committec bill. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate in its 
wisdom will reject the pending amend- 
ment, which is most certain to produce 
all the detrimental effects on industrial 
— which I have attempted to out- 

ne. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu] on behalf of himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hayden Myers 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Ball Hill O'Daniel 
Barkley Hoey O'Mahoney 
Brewster Holland Overton 
Bricker Ives Pepper 
Bridges Jenner Reed 
Bror ks Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Buck Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Byrd Kilgore Russel. 
Capper Knowland Saltonstall 
Chavez Langer Smith 
Connally Sparkman 
Cooper Lucas Stewart 
Cordon McCarran Taft 
Donnell McCarthy Taylor 
Downey McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McFarland Thye 
Eastland McKellar Tobey 
Ecton McMahon Tydings 
Elender T Magnuson Umstead 
Ferguson Malone Vandenberg 
Flanders Martin Watkins 
Fulbright Maybank Wherry 
Green Millikin Wiley 
Gurney Moore Williams 
Hatch Morse Wilson 
Hawkes Murray Young 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-seven Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota on 
behalf of himself, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ByrD], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SmitH]. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I wish to 
modify my amendment by inserting a 
definition of a metropolitan district very 
similar to that which the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] read during a colloquy 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], which is the definition used by 
the Census Bureau, except that we have 
left to the National Labor Relations 
Board a little more discretion in inter- 
preting it. I send the modification to 
the desk and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
modification will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, On page 2, after 
line 18, of the pending amendment, it 
is proposed to add the following: 

On page 8, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

A metropolitan district means generally 
any city of 50,000 population or more, to- 
gether with all adjacent and contiguous in- 
corporated places and minor civil divisions, 
which have a population of 150 or more per 
square mile, as determined by the Board. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, that, as I 
said, is the definition used by the Census 
Bureau, except that we have left the 
Board a little leeway in interpreting it. 
I hope we can proceed now to vote on 
the amendment, as modified, which 1 
think has been thoroughly explained and 
debated, which in the view of its spon- 
sors merely gives to the employee mem- 
bers of local unions the right to deter- 
mine their own course of action in col- 
lective bargaining. It is our conviction 
that they are competent to do that with- 
out arbitrary direction from their inter- 
national. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have just come to the desk to read the 
definition which has been proposed as a 
modification of the pending amendment. 
It is rather vague. It says: 

A metropolitan district means generally 
any city of 50,000 population or more, to- 
gether with all adjacent and contiguous in- 
corporated places and minor civil divisions, 
which have a population of 150 or more per 
square mile, as determined by the Board. 


I take it that under this definition the 
Board will have to perform the function 
of the Census Bureau and determine the 
population of every community with a 
population of 150 or more per square 
mile; and then, generally speaking, the 
definition may or may not be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Bat] on behalf of himself and 
other Senators, as modified. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a telegram 
dated April 29, 1947, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Pembroke Cochnauer, 
general manager of the San Francisco 
Retailers Council; also a letter dated 
May 1, 1947, from Mr. W. H. Mixter, vice 
president of H. R. Basford Co., of Los 
Angeles, Calif., opposing the so-called 
Kersten amendment, which would pro- 
hibit industry-wide bargaining. The 
so-called Kersten amendment is in the 
House bill. 

I recognize that there is considerable 
difference between the so-called Kersten 
amendment and the pending amend- 
ment. However, after listening to the 
remarks today by the able Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the able Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Ives], I have 
determined to vote against the pending 
amendment. 


The 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


San Francisco, CALIF., April 29, 1947. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As you know community-wide bargaining 
between local employer groups and local 
unions has been practiced for years in San 
Francisco and other western cities. This 
time-tested practice which is little used or 
understood elsewhere has promoted indus- 
trial peace by establishment of uniformity in 
wages, hours, and working conditions among 
comparable occupations in the community 
and the development of responsible leader- 
ship on both sides of the bargaining table. 
As you know, this is fact and not theory. 
For example, the principal department and 
specialty stores in San Francisco during 
recent years have bargained single group 
contracts with various AFL and CIO unions 
through the San Francisco Retailers Council, 
which is a local union of employers. They 
have had no strike by any union for more 
than 5 years. Section 9 (f) of House labor 
control bill as amended would kill this prac- 
tice and disestablish such local unions of 
employers and employees. We believe this 
menace can be avoided by removing from 
sction 9 (f) of House bill or any similar 
provision in Senate bill all reference to 
number of employees in plants less than 50 
miles apart. We earnestly seek your assist- 
ance. 

PEMBROKE COCHNAUER, 
General Manager, San Francisco 
Retailers Council. 


San Francisco, May 1, 1947. 
Hon. WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: There is one feature of labor- 
control bill H. R. 3020 passed by the House 
of Representatives that would in our opinion 
have a seriously detrimental effect on the 
employer-union relationships that have 
been developed in the San Francisco Bay 
area over the past few years. 

We refer to the provision restricting em- 
ployer groups from jointly negotiating with 
labor unions. 

As members of the Distributors Association 
of Northern California, we have carried on 
joint negotiations of a majority of employ- 
ers in this area with the two or three union 
groups involved. We feel that this coop- 
erative activity on the part of employers 
has placed us in a position to deal on equal 
terms with organized labor, whereas a re- 
striction of our right to engage in collective 
bargaining as a group would again place any 
one of us in the position where the union 
could exert undue economic pressure against 
one company at a time to achieve their 
desires, however unreasonable they might be. 

We believe that the association activities 
affiliated with the San Francisco Employers 
Council have done a great deal for labor 
relations stability in the San Francisco Bay 
area and urge that you vote against any 
legislation which would restrict such group 
activities, 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. Basrorp Co. 
W. H. MIXTER, 
Vice President. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I should 
like to make one comment on the re- 
marks of the Senator from New York. 
If we substitute for his word “responsi- 
bility” the words “arbitrary control of 
the international over its locals,” the 
statement more nearly corresponds to 
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the situation today in a great many 
unions. 

The demand for labor legislation 
which is influencing the Congress to act 
in this field directly out of a number 
of industry-wide strikes called in 1946 
by the international rnions, frequently 
against the will of the local unions, who 
felt that they were perfectly able to nego- 
tiate contracts and settle their differ- 
ences with their own individual employ- 
ers. This, if adopted, will be the only one 
in the Senate bill which directly attacks 
in any way the situation in 1946, which 
built up the public demand for legisla- 
tion in this fleld. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I merely 
want to point out that in the matter of 
control—or authority, as some prefer to 
call it—there is one feature in the labor- 
relations picture which is absolutely 
vital. There can be no responsibility 
unless there is some control and author- 
ity somewhere. By the destruction of 
such control and authority, the respon- 
sibility itself also is destroyed. I think 
that should be definitely understood in 
considering the pending amendment. 

As I pointed out earlier today, this 
amendment is not the answer to the 
problem which we confront. The an- 
swer must be found. I am satisfied that 
the answer can be found. I am satisfied 
that the bill as it now stands provides 
the vehicle for finding the answer. Un- 
der those circumstances I see no purpose 
whatever in going along with a provi- 
sion of this kind, which, as I previously 
Paging is extremely devious and doubt- 
ul. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I wish to 
make it clear that much of the objection 
which has been raised relates to the 
House provision, which is entirely differ= 
ent from this amendment. 

The Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
Batt] has submitted another amend- 
ment, abolishing Nation-wide bargain- 
ing, of which I am not in favor. There 
has been some confusion between the 
two amendments, I believe that the na- 
ture of the pending amendment has been 
fully explained. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to enter 
upon a long dissertation on the pending 
amendment, as modified. However, I 
wish to point out, as I indicated in com- 
menting upon the subject earlier, that 
the modified amendment does not take 
care of the objection which I have raised 
in connection with the definition of a 
metropolitan district. It extends it to a 
certain extent. However, we are deal- 
ing with a community of interest; and 
unless the amendment can be expressive 
of such a purpose it definitely misses the 
point which I have in mind. 

With regard to the Senator’s comment 
concerning the essence of the bill, I as- 
sume he has decided that the pending 
amendment is directed at the question of 
local autonomy. I believe that question 
was thoroughly explored this morning. 
We may get local autonomy by this proc- 
ess, but in so doing we shall be taking 
one of the most serious steps that has 
ever been taken toward the destruction 
of proper and necessary union responsi- 
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bility. We should bear that fact in mind 
in the consideration of the pending 
amendment. 

I am sure that all Senators realize the 
need for more responsibility. In de- 
stroying such responsibility by the so- 
called local-autonomy proposal we are 
opening the door to the utter disinte- 
gration of organized labor, That fact 
should also be borne in mind in voting 
on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think it 
is very important to emphasize, in the 
closing minutes of this debate, that inter- 
national unions have their constitutions, 
approved by the local unions. They have 
their conventions, to which the local 
unions send their delegates. Itisthrough 
such democratic procedures that the 
policies of the international unions are 
determined. When we come to the 
major strike cases we find in most in- 
stances that such strikes are called after 
the delegates of the local unions, work- 
ing through the international policy 
committee to carry out the wishes of 
the local union, have voted for strike 
action. 

I think the Senator from New York 
is quite correct when he points out that 
what we are doing by this amendment 
is striking at the very heart of demo- 
cratic trends in the trade-union move- 
ment. We propose by this amendment 
to take away from employers a great 
many rights which the Senator from 
New York and the junior Senator from 
Oregon have sought to give them under 
title I of the bill, because the moment 
we adopt this amendment we shall find 
that employers who wish to bargain on 
a multiemployer basis will not be able 
to bring unfair labor practice charges 
against any union which has one mem- 
ber in it who works for an employer 
beyond the metropolitan area or beyond 
the county in which the union is located. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
New York when he points out that if we 
adopt this amendment we shall be taking 
a step which will set responsible trade- 
unionism back at least 20 years. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I believe 
that the speeches against this amend- 
ment have utterly and completely mis- 
represented the situation. The amend- 
ment would destroy no union. The only 
thing it would do would be to take away 
from arbitrary leaders of international 
unions power which they have chosen to 
exercise against the wishes of their own 
members. 

Who shall be responsible? That is the 
question. Which union shall be responsi- 
ble? Shall the men in a particular dis- 
trict, knowing the situation in that dis- 
trict, have the right democratically to 
determine whether they want to sign a 
contract or not? Or will union mem- 
bers in the State of Ohio be bossed by 
someone sitting in Pittsburgh who has 
not consulted them? 

We know that there is no democratic 
procedure in the international conven- 
tions referred to by the Senator from 
Oregon. It does not exist. The question 
is, Shall we continue indefinitely the 
power of international unions—in many 
cases not certified by the National 
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Labor Relations Board, and in many 
cases not the initial representative of 
the men—through control under their 
constitutions to force men all over the 
United States to strike, as Philip Mur- 
ray did last year? There were 500 strikes 
throughout the United States, hardly one 
of them necessary, until he chose to say, 
“Go ahead and settle with the United 
States Steel Co.” 

It is not a question of responsibility of 
the unions; it is a question of what 
unions shall be responsible. Are the 
unions who bargain with their own em- 
ployers to be responsible? That is the 
purpose of the Wagner Act—to have one 
group of employees, acting as one, bar- 
gaining with their own employer. The 
condition which has arisen is absolutely 
contrary to the whole theory of collec- 
tive bargaining and the whole theory of 
the Wagner Act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio if I correctly un- 
derstood him to say yesterday that the 
effect of this amendment would not be 
to prevent industry-wide bargaining. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. Indus- 
try-wide bargaining could continue ex- 
actly as it is today, but would have to 
be with the voluntary consent of the 
unions who bargain together. Today it 
must be with the voluntary consent of 
their employers. Any employer can 
withdraw today, but not any union. 

Once the set-up is there and is approved 

by the Board, no union can withdraw. 
This amendment permits a union, if it 
does not approve the proceedings of the 
national bargaining, to withdraw and 
make its own responsible contract with 
its responsible employer. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator one further question? The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] 
yesterday brought out very clearly that 
under existing law no one can be com- 
pelled to bargain on an industry-wide 
basis. Does the Senator from Ohio agree 
that that is a correct statement? 

Mr. TAFT. Employees may be com- 
pelled to do so if the employers have vol- 
untarily associated themselves to do so. 
Then the Board may make all the unions 
do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But the lead would 
have to be taken by the employers. The 
unions are given the right to bargain on 
a basis wider than that of a constituent 
union only in cases in which the em- 
ployer takes action first. 

Mr. TAFT. That is the present law; 
yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Ohio yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to take the time to answer all 
the assertions made by the Senator from 
Ohio. Mere assertions about misrepre- 
sentations are not proof. I am willing 
to stand on the legal argument I have 
made against this amendment. But he 
makes one assertion to which I want to 
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take particular exception, namely, if I 
understood him correctly, that industry- 
wide bargaining can continue under this 
amendment just as it is practiced now. 
Is that a correct statement of the Sen- 
ator’s position? 

Mr. TAFT. I am sorry. Will the 
Senator repeat his question? I am told 
by the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER] that it is not a correct statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall repeat my state- 
ment, then, because I want it to be cor- 
rect. I understood the Senator from 
Ohio, in answer to the Senator from Ala- 
bama, to say that industry-wide bargain- 
ing can continue under his amendment 
just as it is practiced today if the em- 
ployers voluntarily want to enter into an 
industry-wide bargaining arrangement. 
Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. TAFT. It is correct. The only 
difference is that the union, under this 
arrangement, may break it up. A union 
made up of employees of one employer 
might break it up. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I want to 
point out that if this amendment be 
adopted, then, because of the definition 
of the word “representative” as included 
in the amendment, the rights of either 
a union or an employer would automat- 
ically be destroyed, so far as the appli- 
cation of the act is concerned, if either 
party brought a petition to the Board 
and pointed out that either the employer 
who was a party to the contract or the 
union which was a party to the contract 
had members within the group beyond 
the metropolitan district or the county. 
In other words, he reduces, by this 
amendment, industry-wide bargaining 
to a mere matter of form, and it does not 
leave the parties any protection under 
the act. If they enter into such in- 
dustry-wide bargaining they do so at the 
risk of not being able to require the other 
party to bargain collectively under the 
terms of the act. Hence I repeat, as I 
pointed out in detail in my legal argu- 
ment this afternoon, this amendment 
does in actual operation destroy the 
legal sanctions available under the act 
as it is now written and the additional 
— which we provide for in the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment, as modi- 
fied, offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batu] and other Senators. 

Mr. BALL. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called). I have a general pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
which I transfer to the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE], and I will vote. I 
vote “yea.” The Senator from Maine 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; and the 
Senator from New York would vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Can] is 
paired with the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratH]. If present and 
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voting the Senator from Washington 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Rhode Island, if present, would vote 
“nay.” The Senator from Washington 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska 
BUTLER] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that on this 
vote the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Georce], who is unavoidably detained, 
is paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. THomss], who is absent on 
official business at one of the Govern- 
ment departments. If present, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Oklahoma would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. McGratu], who is absent on, 


public business, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Carn]. If 
present, the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Washington would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
Wacner!, who is necessarily absent, has 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED]. The transfer of 
that pair has been previously announced 
by the Senator from Kansas. I an- 
nounce also that if present, the Senator 
from New York would vote “nay.” 

The vote was recapitulated; and the 
result was announced—yeas 43, nays 43. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment is rejected. 

{Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will have to say to the occupants 
of the galleries that any demonstrations 
are contrary to the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
a recapitulation of the vote. I was on 
my feet and addressing the Chair prior 
to the announcement of the vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is 
too late; the announcement has been 
made. i 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A sit- 
uation similar to this one arose a few 
weeks ago. It should be understood that 
a second recapitulation does not permit 
any additional votes to be cast, and only 
by unanimous consent can votes that 
have been cast be changed. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska ask 
for a recapitulation? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a recapitulation. My 
understanding is that, in view of the 
precedent which has been heretofore es- 
tablished, I have a right to ask for a re- 
capitulation now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has a right to ask for a recapitu- 
lation now. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, on a 
former occasion a vote was added to the 
list after such a recapitulation was 
ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
announcement of the result had not 
been made at that time, and that makes 
a totally different situation. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair still wishes to know whether the 
Senator from Nebraska desires to press 
his request for a recapitulation. 


(Mr. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I desire not to press 
it. 

Subsequently, during the reading of 
an amendment submitted by Mr. Batt, 
the following occurred: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
reading of the amendment will be sus- 
pended for a moment, so as to permit 
the Chair to correct his recent announce- 
ment. The clerks at the desk have made 
their own recapitulation of the votes just 
cast and the correct total should have 
been announced as 43 yeas and 44 nays. 
So the amendment was lost in any 
event, 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 43, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—43 
Ball Hawkes Revercomb 
Brewster Hickenlooper Robertson, Va. 
Bricker Hoey Robertson, Wyo 
Bridges Holiand Russell 
Brooks Jenner Smith 
Buck Kem Stewart 
Buchfield McCarthy Tait 
Byrd McClellan Vandenberg 
Capper McKellar Watkins 
Donnell Martin Wherry 
Dworshak Millikin Wiley 
Eastland Moore Williams 
Ferguson O'Daniel Wilson 
Fulbright Overton 
Gurney Reed 

NAYS—44 
Aiken Ives Murray 
Baldwin Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Barkley Johnston, S.C. O'Conor 
Chavez Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Connally Knowland Pepper 

per Langer tonstall 
Cordon Loige Sparkman 
Downey Lucas Taylor. 
Ecton McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McFarland Thye 
Flanders McMahon Tobey 
Green Magnuson Tydings 
Hatch Malone Umstead 
Hayden Maybank Young 
1 Morse 
NOT VOTING—8 

Butier George Wagner 
Cain McGrath White 
Capehart Thomas, Okla 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Batt on behalf of himself and other Sen- 
ators was rejected. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. A few moments ago, 
when the able Senator from Nebraska 
asked for a recapitulation of the vote, I 
understood the Presiding Officer to say 
that recapitulation can be made for one 
purpose—only if some Senator desires to 
change his vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And 
that only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LUCAS. That was the point I 
desired to raise. I did not hear that 
statement made by the Presiding Officer 
at the time. In other words, the result 
had been announced, and no recapitula- 
tion can be had after the Chair an- 
nounces the result? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. Under the regular 
practice, with which Senators are 
familiar, there is an automatic recapitu- 
lation when the clerk reads the roll. On 
that recapitulation any change can be 
made which the situation develops. Af- 
ter that recapitulation, except by unani- 
mous consent, there can be no second re- 
capitulation on which votes are changed 
or added. 
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Mr. LUCAS. That is as I understood 
the rule. I was not sure the Presiding 
Officer had made that statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may 
I suggest that that is subject to the 
qualification thet if any Senator says he 
is recorded incorrectly as having voted 
“yea” when he really voted “nay,” he is 
entitled to make the correction? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Of 
course a vote can be corrected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is not a 
change of vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. That situation was 
not envisioned by the Chair’s announce- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It was by the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my request, because of the 
statement made by the President pro 
tempore. I thought a precedent was 
established when some days ago the 
Senator from Idaho was permitted to 
vote after the announcement had been 
made, according to my thought at the 
time. I should like an answer from the 
Chair as to whether I am correct in 
thinking the Senator from Idaho was 
permitted to vote after the announce- 
ment was made, or whether the vote was 
cast prior to the announcement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is 
the understanding of the Chair—and-he 
is consulting the Recorp—that the 
Senator from Idaho voted before the 
announcement was made. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is correct, 
there was no precedent. established, but 
I certainly understood the situation the 
other way. ` 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
was holding hearings for the newsprint 
committee in room 457, Senate Office 
Building, and either the buzzer in that 
room is not working, or there is no buz- 
zer in the room, because there was noth- 
ing to indicate a quorum call or a yea- 
and-nay vote. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may cast my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator submit a request to the 
Chair? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. I made the 
statement that I was holding hearings 
in room 457, Senate Office Building, of 
the newsprint committee, that there is 
either no buzzer in that room, or, if there 
is, it failed to work today, and therefore 
there was no quorum call and no vote 
call indicated in that room. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent to be permitted 
to cast my vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the request. 
In rule XII it is clearly stated that no 
Senator shall be permitted to vote after 
the decision shall have been announced 
by the Presiding Officer. The Senator 
from Indiana has other rights, if he 
wishes to invoke them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore subse- 
quently said: If the Senate will indulge 
the Chair, the Chair is anxious to have 
the record totally clear in respect to the 
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parliamentary question raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska. Therefore, the 
Chair refers back to the episode to which 
the Senator from Nebraska referred, and 
reads from the Journal of the Senate 
for March 3, as follows: 

Therefore, the Chair is simply putting the 
Senate on notice that hereafter, so far as 
the present occupant of the Chair is con- 
cerned, a request for a second recapitula- 
tion will not be recognized by the Chair 
until after announcement of the vote; and 
that thereafter, if a recapitulation is granted, 
no Senator who enters the Chamber can 
vote, and, except by unanimous consent, no 
Senator who voted can change or withdraw 
his vote ' 


The Chair’s ruling today is in complete 
conformity with the situation to which 
the able Senator from Nebraska referred. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I want 
to state that I remember distinctly now 
the statement made by the President pro 
tempore, but I was somewhat confuse by 
the vote that was taken, which goes back, 
. I think, 2 or 3 days prior to the time 

of the ruling of the Chair. The distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho was per- 
mitted to vote after the vote had been 
recapitulated. I want to say now that I 
was in error in saying that two recapitu- 
lations were had prior to the time his 
vote was taken; but the Senator was per- 
mitted to vote, and his vote was counted 
at that time, after a recapitulation had 
been made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The ruling came 
later. I want to state to the Chair that I 
thoroughly agreed with the Chair’s rul- 
ing in the first instance, which I re- 
lated, and I also agree with the state- 
ment just now made by the Chair. The 
former incident which I cited is not a 
precedent in the present case. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is a completely satisfactory conclusion of 
the episode? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment which I offer 
and ask to have stated. I should say 
that the amendment is offered on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, be- 
tween lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

RESTRICTIONS ON PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYEE 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Sec. 302. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
employer to pay or deliver, or to agree to 
pay or deliver, any money or other thing of 
value to any representative of any of his 
employees who are employed in an industry 
affecting commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any representa- 
tive of any employees who are employed in 
an Industry affecting commerce to receive or 
accept, or to agree to receive or accept, from 
the employer of such employees any money 
or other thing of value. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable (1) with respect to -nuy money 
or other thing of value payable by an em- 

~ ployer to any representative who is an em- 
ployee or former employee oi such employer, 
as compensation for, or by reason of, his serv- 
ices as an employee of such employer; (2) 
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with respect to the payment or delivery of 
any money or other thing of value in satis- 
faction of a judgment of any court or in 
compromise, adjustment, settlement or re- 
lease of any claim in the absence of fraud 
or duress; (3) with respect to the sale or pur- 
chase of an article or commodity at the pre- 
vailing market price in the regular course of 
business; (4) with espect to money de- 
ducted from the wages of employees in pay- 
ment of membership dues in a labor organi- 
zation: Provided, That the employer has re- 
ceived from each employee, on whose ac- 
count such deductions are made, a written 
assignment which shall not be irrevocable for 
a period of more than 1 year, or beyond the 
termination date of the applicable collective 
agreement, whichever occurs sooner; or (5) 
with respect to money or other thing of value 
paid to a trust fund established by such 
representative, for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of the employees of such employer, 
and their families and dependents (or of such 
employees, families, and dependents jointly 
with the employees of other employers mak- 
ing similar payments, and their families and 
dependents): Provided, Thut (A) such pay- 
ments are held in trust for the purpose of 
paying, either from principal or income or 
both, for the benefit of employees, their fam- 
ilies and dependents, for medical or hospital 
care, pensions on retirement or death of 
employees, compensation for injuries or ill- 
ness resulting from occupational activity, or 
insurance to provide any of the foregoing, or 
life insurance, disability and sickness insur- 
ance, or accident insurance; and (B) the de- 
tailed basis on which such payments are to 
be made is specified in > written agreement 
with the employer, and employees and em- 
ployers are equally represented in the admin- 
istration of such fund, together with such 
neutral persons as the representatives of the 
employers and the representatives of the 
employees may agree upon and in the event 
the employer and employee groups deadlock. 
on the administration of such fund and there 
are no neutral persons empowered to break 
such deadlock, such agreement provides that 
the two grcups shall agree on an impartial 
umpire to decide such dispute, or in event 
of their failure to agree within a reasonable 
length of time, an impartial umpire to decide 
such dispute shall, on petition of either 
group, be appointed by the district court of 
the United States for the district where the 
trust fund has its principe’ office, and shall 
also contain provisions for an annual audit 
of the trust fund, a statement of the results 
of which shall be available for inspection by 
interested persons at the principal office of 
the trust fund and at such other places as 
may be designated in such written agree- 
ment. 

(d) Any person who willfully violates any 
of the provisions. of this section shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and be subject to a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or to imprisonment for not more 
than 1 year, or both. 

(e) The district courts of the United States 
and the United States courts of the Terri- 
tories and possessions shall have jurisdiction, 
for cause shown, and subject to the provi- 
sions of section 17 (relating to notice to op- 
posite party) of the act entitled “An act to 
supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 15, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 381), to re- 
strain violations of this section, without 
regard to the provisions of sections 6 and 20 
of such act of October 15, 1914, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 15, sec. 17, and title 29, sec. 52), 
and the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to amend the Judicial Code and to define and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 23, 1932 (U. S. C., title 29, secs. 101- 
115). 

(f) This section shall not apply to any 
contract in force on the date of enactment 
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of this act, until the expiration of such con- 
tract, or until July 1, 1948, whichever first 
occurs. 

(g) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “representative” means any labor or- 
ganization which, or any individual who, is 
authorized or purports to be authorized to 
deal with an employer, on behalf of two or 
more of his employees, concerning grievances, 
labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of 
employment, or conditions of work; and for 
the purposes of section 301 includes any oth- 
er organization or fund of which some of the 
Officers are representatives or are members 
of a labor organization or are elected or ap- 
pointed by a representative. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator that the 
junior Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS], in the understanding of the 
Chair, desires to present a very brief 
amendment at this time. Asa matter of 
personal convenience to the Senator 
from Vermont, would there be any ob- 
jection on the part of the Senator from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the pending amend- 
ment be temporarily laid aside to permit 
the Senator from Vermont to offer his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thanks the Senator, and recognizes 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I rise 
to offer a simple amendment to Senate 
bill 1126. The amendment is to insert 
the words “or responsibly to direct 
them” after the word “employees” on 
page 6, line 20. Paragraph (11) would 
then read: 

The term “supervisor” means any indi- 
vidual having authority, in the interest of 
the employer to hire, transfer, suspend, lay 
off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, 
or discipline other employees, or responsibly 
to direct them, or to adjust their grievances, 
or effectively to recommend such action if in 
connection with the foregoing the exercise 
of such authority is not of a merely routine 
or clerical nature, but requires the use of 
independent judgment. 


As an employer for many years past, 
and until I resigned to enter this body, I 
can say that the definition of “supervi- 
sor” in this act seems to me to cover ade- 
quately everything except the basic act 
of supervising. Many of the activities 
described in paragraph (11) are trans- 
ferred in modern practice to a personnel 
manager or department. The supervisor 
may recommend more or less effectively, 
but the personnel department may, and 
often does, transfer a worker to another 
department on other work instead of dis- 
charging, disciplining or otherwise fol- 
lowing the recommended action. 

In fact, under some modern manage- 
ment methods, the supervisor might be 
deprived of authority for most of the 
functions enumerated and still have a 
large responsibility for the exercise of 
personal judgment based on personal ex- 
perience, training, and ability. He is 
charged with the responsible direction 
of his department and the men under 
him. He determines under general 
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orders what job shall be undertaken next 
and who shall do it. He gives instruc- 
tions for its proper performance. If 
needed, he gives training in the perform- 
ance of unfamiliar tasks to the worker 
to whom they are assigned. 

Such men are above the grade of 
“straw bosses, lead men, set-up men, 
and other minor supervisory employees,” 
as enumerated in the report. Their 
essential managerial duties are best 
defined by the words, “direct respon- 
sibly,” which I am suggesting. 

In a large measure, the success or 
failure of a manufacturing business de- 
pends on the judgment and initiative of 
these men. The top management may 
properly be judged by its success or 
failure in picking them out and in back- 
ing them up when they have been prop- 
erly selected. 

Mr. President, I have not heard at any 
time in the discussion of this bill what 
seems to me an adequate explanation of 
the reasons for removing this supervisory 
force from the area of collective bargain- 
ing. The reasons are simple and direct. 
Unless the employer can hire and dis- 
charge, promote, demote, and transfer 
these men, he has lost the control of his 
business. He cannot run it effectively. 
If he cannot run it effectively and effi- 
ciently, he cannot continue in business 
profitably. If he cannot operate profit- 
ably, he is a bad manager, not only from 
the stockholders’ standpoint, but also 
from that of the working force as well. 
Only the profitable business can furnish 
sustained employment at good wages. At 
this point the interests of stockholders 
and employees are identical. 

Mr. President, I assume I must ask 
unanimous consent to offer this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the Senator is entitled to offer his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLANDERS. 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Vermont offers an amend- 
ment, which the clerk will state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 20, 
after the word “employees,” it is proposed 
to insert “or responsibly to direct them.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this merely 
adds to the definition of the word “super- 
visor.” The definition in the bill is that 
which has been used by the National 
Labor Relations Board for the past 4 or 
5 years: but I have no objection cer- 
tainly to including the words “or respon- 
sibly to direct them.” I do not think 
I can accept the amendment for the com- 
mittee, but it is entirely satisfactory, I 
am sure, to all members of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question recurs on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota for him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the pend- 
ing amendment deals with so-called wel- 


I offer the amend- 
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fare funds, which are becoming increas- 
ingly prominent in negotiations between 
unions and employers. It is very simi- 
lar to, though, as changed, it is a con- 
siderable improvement upon, a similar 
section which was in the so-called Case 
bill, which was passed by the Congress 
last year. 

Subsections (a) and (b) òf the amend- 
ment are simply a broad prohibition of 
payment or delivery by an employer of 
any money or other thing of value to 
any representative of his employees, and 
a prohibition of receipt thereof by the 
representative. 

Subsection (c) contains certain ex- 
ceptions. The first one is with respect to 
any money due a representative who is 
an employee or a former employee of the 
employer, on account of wages actually 
earned by him. The second exemption is 
with respect to the payment of money or 
other thing of value in satisfaction of a 
judgment rendered by a court, or in com- 
promise of litigation. The third is with 
respect to the sale or purchase of an 
article or commodity at the prevailing 
market price in the regular course of 
business. There are many employers 
who will obviously be selling their own 
merchandise to business agents of the 
union, they hope. Finally, the fourth ex- 
ception is with respect, not to welfare 
funds, but to the so-called check-off. 
It does not prohibit the check-off, but 
provides that it is legal only where it is 
individually authorized by the employee 
from whose wages the deduction is made, 
by an authorization that is irrevocable 
for a period of not more than 1 year. 
Finally, there is the exception to cover so- 
called welfare funds. All it requires 
is that the so-called welfare fund shall 
be jointly administered by representa- 
tives of the employer and the union; that 
the specific purposes of the fund and the 
benefits to which employees are entitled 
shall be set forth in detail in the agree- 
ment creating the fund; and that it 
shall be in the nature of a trust fund, so 
that the employees receiving benefits 
from it will have a right to go into court 
to protect their interest in such benefits, 
if necessary. The amendment provides 
that where the representatives of the em- 
ployer and the union administering the 
fund become involved in a dispute and a 
deadlock, and cannot agree on an im- 
partial member of the board of trustees 
of the fund, the district court shall ap- 
point an impartial trustee to decide the 
matter. 

Subsection (d) makes the violation of 
the section a misdemeanor, with a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, for anyone 
found guilty. 

Subsection (e) gives the district ourts 
jurisdiction to restrain and to punish 
violations of the section, notwithstanding 
re provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia 

ct. 

Subsection (f) is a limitation which 
provides that the section shall not apply 
to any contract in force on the date of 
the enactment of this measure, until the 
expiration of such contract, or until July 
1, 1948, whichever first occurs. 

Subsection (g) is simply a definition of 
the term “representative” as used in the 
section, which is required to be some- 
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what different from the definition of 
“representative” in the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Mr. President, the sole purpose of the 
amendment is not to prohibit welfare 
funds, but to make sure that they are 
legitimate trust funds, used actually for 
the specified benefits to the employees of 
the employers who contribute to them, 
and that they shall not degenerate into 
bribes. More and more, unions, local, 
international, and regional, are demand- 
ing the establishment of such welfare 
funds in negotiations with employers. I 
have heard of many cases in which 
unions have even relinquished wage de- 
mands in order to secure a welfare fund, 
with a percentage of the pay-roll paid 
into the welfare fund established, and 
employers have frequently ugreed to that 
procedure. In some instances I know of 
the payments are used to buy accident 
and health insurance from insurance 
companies which appear to have been 
established fairly recently, the directors 
of such insurance companies being well- 
known leaders of unions, and I have 
been told that the commissions on the 
premiums paid for such insurance are 
very lucrative, and go to business agents 
of the unions. I myself think that unless 
we make sure that such funds, when they 
are established, are really trust funds 
and are Actually used for the benefit to 
employees specified in the agreement, 
there is very grave danger that the funds 
will be used for the personal gain of 
union leaders, or for political purposes, 
or other purposes not contemplated when 
they are established, and that they will 
in fact become rackets. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
add a word to the statement just made 
by the Senator from Minnesota. I hap- 
pen to have been a patron of a similar 
amendment to the Case bill last year 
which was adopted by a substantial ma- 
jority. The reason that amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Virginia last 
year was because Mr. John Lewis, the 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
was attempting to obtain a royalty of 10 
cents a ton on all coal mined, the money 
thus obtained to be placed in a fund to 
be controlled exclusively by the labor 
union. 

As stated by the Senator from Minne- 
sota in his explanation, the amendment 
permits a welfare fund under collective 
bargaining, but it provides that the 
money derived shall be placed in a trust 
fund, in which the employer and the em- 
ployees shall have equal representation, 
and shall be used for the benefit of the 
employees. 

Mr. President, I express the hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. It has. 
a specific purpose, which is to prohibit 
the labor unions from requiring welfare 
funds to be paid into the treasuries of 
the labor unions. It provides that the 
funds are permitted and allowed under 
collective bargaining, but that the money 
shall go to a trust fund which shall be 
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mutually administered by the employer 
and the employee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wanted 
to say a few words about the amendment. 
This is a recurrence of the question which 
was before the Senate last year in the 
Case bill. Probably as good a summary 
of what the amendment accomplishes as 
could be found is stated in the commit- 
tee report: 

An amendment reinserting in the bill a 
provision regarding so-called welfare funds 
similar to the section in the Case bill ap- 
proved by the Senate at the last session. It 
does not prohibit welfare funds but merely 
requires that, if agreed upon, such funds be 
jointly administered—be, in fact, trust funds 
for the employees, with definite benefits speci- 
fied, to which employees are clearly entitled, 
and to obtain which they have a clear legal 
remedy. The amendment p on the 
theory that union leaders should not be per- 
mitted, without reference to the employees, 
to divert funds paid by the company, in 
consideration of the services of employees, 
to the union treasury or the union officers, 
except under the process of strict account- 
ability. 

Thus the amendment makes extortior. ille- 
gal and also prevents the check-off of union 
dues unless authorized in writing br the 
individual employee. Such authorization 
may be irrevocable for the period of con- 
tract. which is the usual form of check-off 
today 

The necessity for the amendment was made 
clear by the demand made last year on the 
part of the United Mine Workers that a tax 
of 10 cents a ton on coal be paid to the Mine 
Workers Union for indiscriminate use for 
so-called welfare purposes. It seemed essen- 
tial to the Senate at that time, and today, 
that if any such huge sums were to be paid, 
representing as they do the value of the 
services of the union members, which could 
otherwise be paid to the union members in 
wages, the use of such funds be strictly safe- 
guarded. 


There is a serious question whether wel- 
fare funds of this character should be per- 
mitted at all unless the employees are will- 
ing to join such funds voluntarily and have 
their earnings diverted thereto. However, 
a number of such funds have been estab- 
lished, and we have no desire to interfere 
with their operation. One of the subjects 
for study by the joint committee proposed 
in S. 1126 is this matter of welfare funds 
and their relation to social security. In 
some way they should be integrated with 
social security, and the national assistance 
should not be broken up into a series of 
industry agreements. Pending that study, 
however, we believe it is imperative that 
where such funds are in existence or are 
agreed upon by collective bargaining, they 
should not be subject to racketeering or 
arbitrary dispensation by union officers. 
Without such restraints employees would 
have no more rights in the funds supposedly 
established for their benefit than their 
union leaders choose to allow them. They 
may well become a mere tool to increase the 
power of the union leaders over their men, 
and even be open to racketeering practices. 


Mr. President, I have only a few words 
to say about the amendment. This is an- 
other one of those instances where it 
seems that certain individuals do not 
credit the union membership with any 
authority whatever over the selection of 
or the conduct of their own leaders. I 
am not to accept that premise. 
I think it is not justified by experience. 
As a matter of fact, I think there is 
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about as much democracy in labor 
unions as there is in corporations. I 
think the members of labor unions ex- 
ercise just about as much authority over 
their leaders as stockholders do over the 
executives in their corporations and in 
their corporate enterprises. 

Mr. President, the amendment is aimed 
at two things: First, it is aimed at the 
welfare fund and the policy of the ap- 
plication of the welfare fund principle 
to industry through collective bar- 
gaining. 

The able Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and the able Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner] have been active in 
the ieadership of a movement to secure a 
national health insurance program. 
They have not been able to get very far 
with it. There has always been some ex- 
cuse offered as to why it should not be 
adopted. There have been those who 
claim that it was socialized medicine, 
and others who found in it some other 
defect. Surely those who object to a 
national health insurance program 
should not object to a policy of providing 
for the welfare of the workers in an in- 
dustry by collective bargaining agree- 
ment between management and em- 
ployees engaged in the industry. I do 
not know of anything fairer than that. 
Yet the effect and the design of the 
pending amendment is to strike down 
that policy which is of growing preva- 
lence and popularity in industry in the 
United States today. 

When we had this matter before us in 
the. last session of the Congress we 
showed that there was organization 
after organization, union after union, 
which had collective bargaining agree- 
ments in effect, under which welfare 
funds were provided, which welfare 
funds were administered by the em- 
ployees themselves through their own 
executives, of course, answerable to the 
authority of the union members, the 
employees. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
until we adopt the national health in- 
surance principle and policy Congress 
should give encouragement to the es- 
tablishment of welfare funds by collec- 
tive bargaining agreements between 
management and industry. 

The other question is, primarily, Who 
should have the administration of such 
funds? For whose benefit are the funds 
established? They are established for 
the benefit of the workers. Is it not rea- 
sonable to suppose that if the funds are 
for the benefit of the workers, the work- 
ers will be the ones chiefly concerned in 
their proper administration and dis- 
bursement? Can any union leader 
escape accountability, first, to the law, 
and secondly, to his own union member- 
ship, for the misuse, misappl. ation, or 
diversion of welfare funds? Yet, this 
amendment is designed to prohibit the 
welfare fund and its administration by 
employees themselves, or by their chosen 
leaders. 

Today in America we are paying a ter- 
rible price in loss of life, loss of health, 
and loss of man-days, because the people 
of the country are not receiving the 
medical care and attention which they 
require. There are differences of opin- 
ion as to how the medical attention 
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needed by the people should be supplied. 
I believe that the national health-insur- 
ance principle is a wise, sound, and 
thoroughly American principle to apply 
to the health needs of the people. But 
until such a principle is put into practice, 
surely we should ercourage manage- 
ment and labor to get together through 
collective-bargaining agreements and 
provide adequate welfare funds to sup- 
ply deficiencies in the private purchasing 
power of the people. 

In my opinion it is a tragic expense 
that we are requiring of the health of 
the people. Every year more man-days 
are lost, many times over, by sickness 
and physical disability than are lost 
through strikes. The bill before us has 
excited the national attention. It has 
behind it the determination of a large 
part of the Congress to secure its enact- 
ment; and, yet, fewer man-days are lost 
every year in strikes than are lost from 
sickness or disability which could be pre- 
vented or alleviated in most cases. Yet 
we have not been able to do very much 
in that field. Now, when management 
and labor, in a thoroughly democratic 
way, through the principle of private 
initiative, have worked out free collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements to provide 
welfare funds, we come along with a 
prohibition which for all practical pur- 
poses would make them unavailable. I 
wish to raise my voice in protest against 
any such principle. 

The second provision of the amend- 
ment against which I protest is the re- 
quirement that there shall be no check- 
off unless each individual member gives 
an individual authorization for the 
check-off. There again we are going be- 
hind the authority of the collective 
bargaining agent of the union, duly 
chosen by the union and certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board as being 
the bargaining agent of the union. The 
bargaining representatives have author- 
ity to represent the employees. They 
have authority to negotiate. They have 
authority to enter into contracts. When 
they enter. into a contract pursuant to 
free collective bargaining, when the em- 
ployer recognizes the principle of the 
check-off, and when the chosen agent 
of the employees bargains for and agrees 
to the principle of the check-off, I do 
not think it is the duty of the Congress 
of the United States to say, “We will go 
behind the authority of the bargaining 
agent certified by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board and chosen by the em- 
ployees themselves, and poll each indi- 
vidual member to see whether he gives 
individual authority to management to 
check off his union dues.” 

As a matter of sheer efficiency in a 
plant, the check-off principle is desirable. 
If union dues cannot be collected 
through the check-off principle, it means 
that the union must pay someone to go 
around and see the individual members 
and collect their dues. Perhaps the col- 
lectors will trespass upon the property 
of the employer or take part of the work- 
ing time of the worker in an effort to 
collect the dues when the collector can 
find the members together. If it is not 
done at the place of employment the col- 
lector must tramp around from home to 
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home to find the worker, who may be in- 
clined toward recalcitrance or tardiness, 
and offer him an opportunity to pay his 
union dues. 

When the employer and the employees 
have agreed by collective bargaining to 
the principle of the check-off, when the 
employer has accepted that practice, and 
when it has been properly entered into as 
an engagement between management 
and labor, I say that it is intervention in 
the affairs of the union for us to assert 
that in order to protect the individual 
we must require him to give individual, 
specific authorization to the employer to 
make the deduction from his wages to 

spay his dues through the check-off. 

I have nothing f-rther to say, Mr. 
President, except that this amendment 
is designed to carry out the policy of the 
other amendments, to shake the confi- 
dence of the workers in their own leader- 
ship, to break down discipline in labor 
organizations, to impair the collective 
bargaining power of labor's representa- 
tives, and to weaken labor in its effort 
to live. Against that policy I repeatedly 
protest. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Before the 
Senator from Florida takes his seat I 
wonder if he would comment on two pro- 
visions of the amendment which may 
be very destructive of the practices which 
have grown up and have proved benefi- 
cial aot only to labor, but also to indus- 
try, through mutual efforts. 

First, there is the general proposition 
that this is an amendment to correct 
what is supposed to be a single ill. It 
lays down a new way of proceeding in 
regard to arrangements to take care of 
old-age, illness, retirement, and so forth. 
Would not the changing of the rules 
naturally impede the growth of the very 
fine ideas connected with retirement and 
annuity plans? 

Furthermore, I wish that the Senator, 
who is an experienced lawyer, and 
therefore very much more able to talk 
about the question than I am, would 
spend a moment or two on paragraph 
(e) on page 4 of the amendment. Is 
not this an invitation to resort to the 
courts in labor disputes? Does it not 
again open the courts, which have been 
denied the right to issue injunctions, to 
labor disputes? 

Moreover, ever since the passage of the 
National] Labor Relations Act, the appeal 
has been to the circuit court. The cases 
have first gone to the administrative 
courts. My fear in connection with the 
mere mention of the district courts in 
this section is the same fear which I 
have entertained whenever the subject 
has been mentioned in other provisions. 
This is really a proposal to permit the 
advantage-taker to develop some kind 
of a case which will be embarrassing to 
labor, and get the case into court, 
whether it be a worthy case or not, thus 
holding up the process of growth and 
development in this field. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

In my reply to his first inquiry, it is 
my opinion that the welfare fund is as 
justifiable a levy upon a commodity as are 
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payments under the workmen's compen- 
sation law. A little while ago there were 
those who thought that it was an in- 
vasion of private rights for the various 
States to enact workmen’s compensation 
laws to compensate workers for the hu- 
man wreckage and deterioration inci- 
dent to industry. It has been recog- 
nized, of course, that the employer has 
the right to charge off deterioration and 
depreciation for machinery that has 
broken down by accident. That is a 
part of the cost of doing business. But 
if a body were broken, if a human being 
broke down, it was said that it would 
be an invasion of private-property 
rights if that were made a charge upon 
the business, a business expense. Then, 
thank God, the social conscience of this 
Nation was awakened, and, so far as I 
know, every State finally provided work- 
men’s compensation laws which made 
human wreckage a part of the cost of 
doing business. 

So, Mr. President, we got away from 
the practice of an injured man’s having 
to call a lawyer and having to give 50 
percent of his recovery to the lawyer in 
order to get it, and possibly not receive 
anything at all in the end. 

The welfare fund, in my opinion, Mr. 
President, is an extension of the same 
principle. Industry, in my opinion, 
should be charged with a partial respon- 
sibility for the care and maintenance of 
people who work in a plant as well as 
for the care and maintenance of the 
plant itself. That is essentially the 
function of the welfare fund which, for 
all practical purposes, is prohibited by 
this amendment. The welfare fund is to 
provide medical care for those who are 
ill, to provide compensation for those 
who cannot work because of disability, 
to provide some compensation for the 
one who.is injured. There recently oc- 
curred a tragic accident in the mines in 
Illinois. The daily toll taken in the 
hazardous industries is composed of hu- 
man beings. Yet there is only a partial 
provision for the care of people who sus- 
tain such injuries and for the loved ones 
who have been deprived of their support. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because some 
enlightened employer and some en- 
lightened employee have found a way of 
getting together upon this principle and 
have entered into a free contract for 
making the welfare fund as a partial 
charge upon the industry itself, Con- 
gress presumes to step in and say that 
that is an invasion of the private rights 
of the parties; that such funds have to 
be so safeguarded and circumscribed that 
the workers themselves, through their 
officials, cannot have general jurisdiction 
of the administration of the funds. 
Mind you, Mr. President, that is in cases 
where it is agreed by the employer that 
the union shall have authority for the 
general administration of the funds. 

Anyone who contemplates the number 
of people who are being wasted by the 
profligacy of the industrial process of 
this land, would, it seems to me, be 
sympathetic toward this fine movement 
of private enterprise finding a way of 
caring for its workers, and would insist 
that, instead of Congress trying to 
thwart, retard, and retrogress the proc- 
ess, it should write a provision in the bill 
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declaring it to be the national policy to 
encourage the establishment of welfare 
funds in every industry in the land. 

Reference has been made to a provision 
in the amendment which puts the mat- 
ter back in court to enjoin a violation of 
the statute. We are step by step whit- 
tling away the Norris-LaGuardia Act; 
step by step we are restoring government 
by injunction; item by item providing 
machinery by which we may retard the 
effort of employees to maintain a decent 
standard of living and a fair level of 
wage; getting back again, Mr. President, 
to the fallacious policy of trying to settle 
disputes by litigation in court rather than 
by arbitration between the parties or by 
friendly agreement and cooperation be- 
tween management and labor in working 
out their differences. 

So, Mr. President, I do not see any 
need for this amendment. I do not see 
any abuse at which it is directed, or any 
necessity for changing the situation as 
it exists at the present time. There are 
hundreds of thousands of workers all 
over the United States who are protected 
by collective-bargaining agreements in 
respect to welfare funds. These dis- 
putes are not settled in court; they are 
settled by amicable accord and under- 
standing between management and 
labor. 

Therefore. Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that this amendment will not be 
adopted and that we shall not strike 
down further a very salutary practice 
which has grown up in industry, namely, 
that of providing welfare funds for the 
health and care of the workers of the 
country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden O'Conor 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Ball Hill O’Mahoney 
Barkley Hoey Overton 
Brewster Holland Pepper 
Bricker Ives Reed 
Bridges Jenner Revercomb 
Brooks Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Buck Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Kem Russell 

yrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McKellar Tobey 
Eastland McMahon Tydings 
Ecton Magnuson Umstead 
Ellender Malon> Vandenberg 
Ferguson Martin Watkins 
Flanders Maybank Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
Green Moore Wiliams 
Gurrey Morse Wilson 
Hatch Murray Young 
Hawkes Myers 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-nine Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in re- 
gard to the matter of the vote on the 
amendment which was rejected earlier 
in the afternoon, because of the interest 
of many Senators, I wish to enter a mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which that 
amendment was rejected. Inasmuch as 
it is not in order while another amend- 
mert is pending to move to reconsider 
that vote and subsequently to move to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may now 
be in order to move to reconsider, and 
thereafter to move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky has entered a 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the last-preceding amendment was re- 
jected, and he asks unanimous consent 
that that motion may be considered at 
this time and that a motion to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table may 
now be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to state that 
so far as I am concerned, I have no in- 
tention of seeking a reconsideration of 
the vote, either today, or tomorrow, or 
at any time while this bill is pending. 
My feeling is that inasmuch as the di- 
vision is so close and inasmuch as so 
many Senators feel strongly on one side 
of the amendment, even if it were carried 
by one or two votes, it probably would 
not advance the progress of the bill, and 
it might lose votes for the bill. 

Therefore, in view of the showing 
made on the vote, even though on a re- 
consideration the Senate might perhaps 
carry the amendment by one or two votes, 
I do not intend to move to reconsider. 

Consequently, I am prepared to acqui- 
esce in the decision made this afternoon, 
and as a result I have no objection to the 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. . Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, although 
at the present time I have no intention of 
moving a reconsideration, I do not wish 
to foreclose that possibility completely, 
and therefore I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

The motion of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to reconsider will be entered. 

Mr. BARKLEY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, after consulting with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], who 
objected a little while ago to the unani- 
mous-consent request which I made in 
regard to a motion to reconsider and a 
motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider, I now renew that request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Kentucky again asks unan- 
imous consent that he be permitted, out 
of order, to move to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment recently acted 
upon by the Senate was rejected. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none; and without objection, the ques- 
tion before the Senate is the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment referred to was rejected. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider which has 
been made by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky be laid on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which I submit, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
request will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, The following unan- 
imous-consent agreement is proposed: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, May 8, 1947, at the hour of 12:30 
o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed without 
further debate to vote upon any amendment 
that may be pending, or that may thereafter 
be offered, to the pending amendment pro- 
posed to Senate bill 1126, the Federal Labor 
Relations Act of 1947, by Mr. BALL (for him- 
self, Mr. Byrp, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr SMITH) 
on page 54, after line 4, and then upon the 
said amendment, whether modified or 
amended. 

Ordered further, That on sald day of May 
8, the time intervening between the meet- 
ing of the Senate and the said hour of 12:30 
o’clock p. m., be equally divided between the 
proponents and the opponents of the said 
amendment, to be controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. BALL] 
and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the requested agreement ap- 
plies only to the pending amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. It 
is what is known as the third amend- 
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ment, and it refers to the social welfare 


fund. That amendment is now the 
pending question, and that is the only 
question which would be affected by the 
unanimous-consent agreement I have 
submitted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
thought there was a general feeling that 
the Senate was almost ready to vote on 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. After talking to some 
Senators who are interested in the 
amendment, I find there is a general 
feeling that it will be impossible to ob- 
tain a vote on the amendment tonight. 
That is the reason for submitting the 
request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request submitted by the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as 
further proof of the wisdom of the Sen- 
ate in rejecting the industry-wide bar- 
gaining amendment, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a telegram I have received from the Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., and also a telegram which 
I have received from the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 26, 1947. 
Hon. Francis J. MYERS, 
United States Senate: 

Pull Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers of 

America, Inc., an association of 36 hosiery 
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mills located in various sections of this 
country and comprising a substantial sec- 
tion of the full-fashioned hosiery industry, 
has carried on collective bargaining on a 
group basis with Americar Federation of 
Hosiery Workers since 1928. The employers 
in this association have found yroup bar- 
gaining a very satisfactory method of 
handling their industrial relations. We be- 
lieve it has brought about a stability which 
would not have been accomplished through 
individual bargaining and has helped to 
create harmonious and peaceful relation- 
ships with our employees. It is our con- 
sidered opinion that the advantages of in- 
telligent group bargaining far outweigh in 
importance the occasional abuse thereof. 
Therefore our association does not favor the 
proposed prohibition of industry-wide bar- 
gaining. 
FULL FASHIONED Hosiery MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF AMERICA, INC., 
JOSEPH S. KLEINBARD, 
General Counsel. ` 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 1, 1947. 
Hon. Francis J. MYERS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sections 9 (f) (1) and 12 (a) (4) of title I 
of H. R. 3020 (Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947), which has passed the House of 
Representatives and is now before the Senate 
for consideration, would operate to prohibit 
joint-company collective bargaining. S. 1126 
(Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947), as re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, does not prohibit joint- 
company collective bargaining, but Senator 
Batt is sponsoring a proposed amendment to 
add section 304 to title I of S. 1126, which 
would also make joint-company collective 
bargaining impossible. 

The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. is taking 
this opportunity to register its vigorous op- 
position to such proposed legislation which 
would make it impossible for employers to 


` act jointly in collective bargaining with labor 


unions. This company has for many years 
participated in joint labor negotiations in the 
flat-glass industry with the Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Our experience during this 
period of joint-company bargaining has sat- 
isfled us beyond any doubt that such joint- 
company bargaining has resulted in substan- 
tial benefits to all parties involved. The two 
companies employ in flat-glass manufacture 
approximately 20,000 production workers in 
plants located in seven States, most of whom 
are represented by the Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers of America, 
CIO. About 1,000 are represented by the 
Window Glass Cutters League of America, 
AFL. It is our opinion that the above provi- 
sions of H. R. 3020 and the amendment to 
S. 1126 proposed by Senator Batt would have 
a serious effect upon the operations of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and its relations 
with its employees. 

Without going into detail we believe the 
proposed legislative provisions mentioned 
above would (1) seriously disrupt existing 
mutually satisfactory bargaining relation- 
ships, (2) require unnecessary and time- 
consuming negotiations in the future, and 
(3) undermine existing satisfactory stand- 
ards developed through years of joint collec- 
tive bargaining based on an equality of bar- 
gaining power and mutual respect of the 
parties, 

We understand that these legislative pro- 
posals are calculated to prevent industry- 
wide strikes. On the basis of our experience 
we can state that neither proposal will ac- 
complish this result. 

Since a full statement of our views is not 
possible in this telegram we would appre- 
ciate an opportunity to discuss this matter 
with you personally at your convenience, If 
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you are available, please wire collect as to the 
time most convenient for you. 
LELAND HAZARD, 
Vice President and General Counsel, 
Pittsburgh Plate Gloss Co., 2000 
Grant Building. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, because 
of an engagement which I made some 
time ago, it will be necessary for me to be 
absent from the session of the Senate 
tomorrow. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may absent myself from 
the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, consent is granted. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 
11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess 
until tomorrow, Thursday, May 8, 1947, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


With- 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 7 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America: 

From Foreign Service officers of class 4 to 
Foreign Service officers of class 3: 

William K. Ailshie, of Idaho. 

E. Tomlin Bailey, of New Jersey. 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

Carl H. Boehringer, of Michigan. 

Niles W. Bond, of Massachusetts. 

Charles R. Burrows, of Ohio. 

Richard W. Byrd, of Virginia. 

John Willard Carrigan, of California. 

Norris B. Chipman, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Walter C. Dowling, of Georgia. 

John K. Emmerson, of Colorado. 

Andrew B. Foster, of Pennsylvania. 

Norris S. Haselton, of New Jersey. 

L. Randolph Higgs, of Mississippi. 

Outerbridge Lorsey, of New York. 

John D. Jernegan, of California. 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California. 

George Lewis Jones, Jr., of Maryland. 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Douglas MacArthur 2d, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Elbert G. Mathews, of California, 

Gordon H. Mattison, of Ohio, 

Brewster H. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Newbegin, of Massachusetts. 

J. Graham Parsons, of New York. 

Marselis C. Parsons, Jr., of New York. 

G, Frederick Reinhardt, of California. 

Arthur L. Richards, of California. 

Livingston Satterthwaite, of Pennsylvania. 

George F. Scherer, of New York. 

Donald W. Smith, of Maryland. 

William P. Snow, of Maine. 

‘Philip D. Sprouse, of Tennessee. 

Carl W. Strom, of Iowa. 

‘Clare H. Timberlake, of Michigan. 

Ivan B. White, of Oregon, 

Evan M. Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 


DEFARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
William E. Warne, of California, to be As- 


sistant Secretary of the Interior, vice Warner 
W. Gardner. A 
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In THE Navy 
Vice Adm. Alexander Sharp, United States 
Navy, retired, to be placed on the retired list 
with the rank of vice admiral. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 7, 1947 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 

Rev. Father William Kailer Dunn, 
assistant pastor, St. Edward’s Catholic 
Church, Baltimore, Md., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty God, in the hearts of men 
which Thou hast made, and made for 
Thyself alone, allow only those desires to 
arise which are holy and pleasing to 
Thee. In the minds of these, our na- 
tional leaders, place right counsels and 
let their efforts at lawmaking result in 
just. works, for in their hands lie the 
destinies of millions of American souls, 
precious beyond words in Thy sight and 
designed by Thee to be such good citizens 
in this life that they may be found 
worthy to be citizens of Thy world to 
come. 

Give, O Lord, to them and to us whom 
they represent that peace which this 
world has striven for by standards other 
than Thine and which the world, in its 
earthy way, cannot attain. Help their 
minds to the conviction that obedience to 
Thy commandments alone will light up 
the path for which we seek, will protect 
us from fear of all enemies, and will merit 
for our times that peace which is the 
tranquillity of order, the order of crea- 
ture under Creator, making of us a 
hation secure because we are worthy of 
Thy protection. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 173. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to Victory Bible 
Camp Ground, Inc.; 

H. R. 326. An act for the relief of Wilma E. 
Baker; 

H.R.490. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 492. An act to authorize the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital offenses 
and offenses punishable by life imprison- 
ment; 

H. R. 729. An act to provide that the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
United States commissioner for the Shenan- 
doah National Park; 

H. R. 804. An act authorizing the reduction 
of certain accrued interest charges payable 
by the farmers’ irrigation district, North 
Platte project; 

H. R. 1359. An act to amend the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as amended, 
so as to increase the total authorized num- 
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ber of commissioned officers of the active list 
of the Corps of Civil Engineers of the Navy; 

H.R 1363. An act to amend further the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended; 

H. R.1365. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1367. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1368. An act to include civilian ofi- 
cers and employees of the United States Naval 
Government of Guam among those persons 
who are entitled to the benefits of Public 
Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, 
approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1369. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1940, to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
President to appoint an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies, fixing the 
compensation of the Under Secretary of War, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1381. An act to amend the act of 
July 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), relating to the 
acceptance of decorations, orders, medals, 
and emblems by officers and enlisted men 
of the armed forces of the United States 
tendered them by governments of cobellig- 
erent nations or other American Republics; 

H, R. 1605. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional commissioned officers in the 
Regular Army, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act of August 8, 1946 (Public 
Law 670, 79th Cong.); 

H.R. 2199. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Henry Big Day and other heirs of Catherine 
Shield Chief, deceased, to certain lands on 
the Crow Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 2758. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the Washington National Airport, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 
1940; 

H. R.2846. An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the removal of stone piers in West Ex- 
ecutive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the Department of State 
Building; 

H. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to correct an 
error in the act approved August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 720, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), re- 
lating to the composition of the Naval Re- 
serve; and 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to correct 
technical errors in the act approved August 
13, 1946 (Public Law 729, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess.) . 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 193. An act to amend section 35 of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 191), as 
amended; 

H. R. 450. An act providing for the con- 
veyance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Mili- 
tary Reservation for public use; 

H. R. 1584. An act authorizing the erection 
and operation of a memorial museum and 
shop on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho; 
and 

H. R. 2123. An act to amend the Locomo- 
tive Inspection Act of February 17, 1911, as 
amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
80 as to extend the benefits of such act to 
the Official Reporters of Debates in the Sen- 
ate and persons employed by them in con- 
nection with the performance of their du- 
ties as such reporters; 

S. 278. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 361 An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; 

S. 423. An act for the relief of John B. Bar- 
ton; 

S. 522. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain lands of the L’Anse Band of Chip- 
pewa Indians, Michigan; 

S. 534. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates perform- 
ing exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services; 

S. 584. An act to provide for the collection 
and publication of statistical information by 
the Bureau of the Census; 

S. 560. An act to prohibit the operation of 
gambling ships, and for other purposes; 

S. 589. An act to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
the Silver Creek recreational demonstration 
project, Oregon, for the purpose of consol- 
idating holdings therein, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census); 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin; 

S. 629. An act concerning common-trust 
funds and to make uniform the law with ref- 
erence thereto; 

S. 640. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell certain property occupied 
by the Weather Bureau at East Lansing, 
Mich., and to obtain other quarters for the 
said Bureau in the State of Michigan; 

S. 664 An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward H. Isenhart; 

5.665. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
money stolen cr obtained through false pre- 
tenses from them while they were on duty 
at the United States naval training station, 
Farragut, Idaho; 

§.800. An act to make additional funds 
available for access roads to standing timber; 

S 84 An act to amend section 502 (a) 
of the act entitled “An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense. and for other purposes“; and 

S. 980. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the area of the United 
States Capitol Grounds, to regulate the use 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 31, 1946. 


The message ‘also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 591. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, to incorporate the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 


THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. 
FITZGERALD 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. SEELY-BROWN]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with deep regret and with profound 
sorrow that I announce the death of 
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William J. Fitzgerald, former Member 
of this House from the Second District 
of Connecticut, who served here in 
Washington from 1938 through 1942. 

As former mayor of the city of Nor- 
wich, Conn., as deputy State labor com- 
missioner and war manpower commis- 
sioner, as a prominent leader in the labor 
movement in Connecticut, he was al- 
ways faithful to his trust and to his 
many associates. Although of different 
political faith, I was always pleased to 
call him one of my friends. I know his 
former colleagues here in the House join 
me in extending our deepest sympathy 
to his family and many friends. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with my 
distinguished friend from Connecticut in 
the splendid tribute that he has paid to 
our late colleague, as we called him and 
knew him, Bill Fitzgerald. His passing 
is a matter of keen regret to me person- 
ally, as I enjoyed a very close relation- 
ship of real friendship with him. Bill 
Fitzgerald was one of the most sincere 
Members of the House that I have ever 
had the honor of serving with in this 
body. He was a man of outstanding 
courage, of strong and sound convictions, 
and was possessed of a nobility of char- 
acter which was an example and an in- 
spiration for all to observe and follow. I 
feel keenly his passing, and I know that 
my colleagues who served with him share 
that feeling of regret. Again, I join 
with my friend from Connecticut in the 
splendid tribute that he has so elo- 
quently paid to the memory of a great 
man and a great legislator. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I. too, would like to 
join in the splendid tribute that has been 
paid to our late colleague, Bill Fitzgerald, 
of Norwich, Conn. It was my privilege 
to have served with him in this Con- 
gress in 1941 and 1942. I knew him to 
be a man of great character. He had a 
tremendous amount of energy. He was 
a great Congressman for the people of 
his district in those days. He was a 
great leader and a great friend of the 
common people, not only in Connecticut, 
but throughout the entire country. 

I know that the Members of the House 
of Representatives sympathize with his 
family in their bereavement on his 
passing. 


ONE-MINUTE SPEECHES 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, is it the 
intention not to have any 1-minute 
speeches? 

The SPEAKER. Not until this bill is 
out of the way. We want to get through 
with the general debate on the bill today 
and commence the reading of the bill 
for amendment on tomorrow. 

Mr. BENDER. Will the same situa- 
tion prevail tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIO UTILITIES, 
INSURANCE, AND BANKING OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Public Utilities, In- 
surance, and Banking of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia may 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include therein two edito- 
rials concerning the International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Office. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
sit today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. OWENS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include part of 
a radio address and four letters. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
by Mr. Charles Holman. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a circular entitled 
“The Iron and Steel Scrap Situation.” 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
granted permission to extend his- re- 
marks in the Recor in two instances. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. KILBURN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 


AMERICAN HFROES’ DAY 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point on a 
resolution which 1 introduced making 
May 7 a national holiday named Ameri- 
can Heroes’ Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, May 7 is 
a day set apart by destiny on which all 
Americans everywhere are bound by the 
dictates of their hearts to honor the 
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brave men who successfully preserved 
our Nation by giving unstintingly of 
themselves to achieve victory in World 
War II. 

May 7 is American Heroes’ Day be- 
cause it binds together those who fought 
in Europe and those who fought in the 
far reaches of the Pacific. May 7 is 
American Heroes’ Day because it unites 
in its observance the honoring of cour- 
age in triumph with the honoring of 
courage in tragedy. On May 8, 1945, 
Hitler’s minions surrendered. On May 
6, 1942, after the most brilliant and sac- 
rificial defense since the Alamo, the 
Stars and Stripes were hauled down 
from the Fortress of Corregidor. 

Sacrifice, whether in sorrow or suc- 
cess, should be justly venerated. The 
accident of time has given us the means 
of veneration. On May 7 Americans can 
look back on suffering and look ahead to 
success. I know not how this day ought 
to be observed. But I do know that this 
is the day. 

The authority for American Heroes’ 
Day goes back beyond the Congress and 
the President who were created by the 
Constitution. It goes back to the very 
creators of the Consitution themselves— 
the American people. 

To paraphrase President Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address in a larger sense, 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot conse- 
crate, we cannot hallow this day. The 
brave men, living and dead, who gave us 
this day have consecrated it, far above 
our poor power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, 
what I say here. but it can never forget 
what they did to save the light of liberty 
for all mankind. It is for us, the living, 
rather to be dedicated on American 
Heroes’ Day to the unfinished work 
which they who fought to save the things 
we love have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
on this day to the great task remaining 
before us—that from those who died 
that we might live and from those who 
are here with us now we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they 


~ gave and are giving the full measure of 


devotion; that we on this day are highly 
resolved that these dead shall not have 
died in vain or that these living shall 
not have lived in vain; that this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth. 

In the sincere hope that Members of 
the Eightieth Congress will concur in the 
suggestion to establish this day of na- 
tional observance, I have today intro- 
duced a resolution asking that in future 
years May 7 be set apart as American 
Heroes’ Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the subject How the North- 
west Projects Pay Their Way, and in- 
clude two editorials. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California asked 
and was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include a 
brief speech by the president of the Uni- 
versity of California. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp to congratulate the 
students of Western High School for lift- 
ing the little iron curtain and showing 
the American people the Communist 
program of poisoning the minds of the 
students of this Nation in our public 
schools and colleges. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

{The matter referred to appears in the 
Appendix.) 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial from the Freeport 
Journal entitled “Home Demonstration 
Work Week” and in the other a speech on 
soil conservation in Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. PRESTON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. SMATHERS asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include certain 
editorials, 

Mr. GORDON asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by Arthur Bliss Lane, former Ambassador 
to Poland. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress delivered by Lt. Gen. R. A. Wheeler, 
Chief of Engineers, at the thirty-seventh 
convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 2, 1947. 

Mr. LANE asked and was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in three instances; in one to in- 
clude a telegram received from the mer- 
chants of the city of Peabody in their de- 
termination to keep prices down and to 
reduce prices; second, to include a news- 


‘paper article; and, third, a radio address. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was 
granted permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor in three instances and in- 
clude certain articles, 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute on the Greece-Tur- 
key assistance legislation. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair previously 
announced that no 1-minute speeches 
would be allowed today or tomorrow. 
The gentleman may extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, if he desires. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I would, of 
course, prefer to make my remarks on 
the floor, but under the circumstances 
I ask permission to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SMITH]? 


There was no objection. 
GREECE-TURKEY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the debate that has taken place thus far 
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on the Greece-Turkey assistance bill 
clearly reveals the fact that the Ameri- 
can people are strongly opposed to it. 
It reveals another important fact— 
namely, a determination on the part of 
Congress to ignore the will of the people 
and to launch the Nation upon another 
program of lend-lease that promises well 
to lead the Nation into World War III. 
If the Congress passes this bill, it will 
have demonstrated to all those who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear that con- 
stitutional and representative govern- 
ment have been suspended, if not abol- 
ished, and dictatorship is in the saddle. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 7 

The SPEAKER. The chair will count. 
[After counting.] Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Allen, Tl Elisworth Murray, Tenn. 

Fellows O'Toole 
Bonner Fisher Patman 
Boykin Fuller Pfeifer 
Bulwinkle Gifford Powell 
Camp Gregory 
Canfield Hart Scoblick 
Carson Hartley Sikes 
Chapman Hinshaw Smith, Maine 
Clark Jennings Somers 
Clements Jensen Taylor 
Colmer Kefauver Thomas, N. J 
Cox McDowell Towe 
Crawford Madden Trimble 
Dawson, Il Mansfield, Tex. Van Zandt 
Dingell Miller, Nebr. Vinson 
Domengeaux Mitchell West 
Douglas Morrison Zimmerman 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 373 
Members have answered to their names; 
a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McGREGOR asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a fac- 
tual statement on the car situation by 
the car service division of the American 
Railway Association. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp with reference to a concurrent 
resolution which he introduced today. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in two instances. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

Mr. NORRELL asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp, and include an editorial from 
the Arkansas Democrat of April 29, 1947. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his own remarks in 
the RECORD. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. 

The mction was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to 
provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, with Mr. Case of South Dakota 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that when the Committee rose on 
yesterday the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton] had 2 hours and 22 
minutes remaining; the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. BLoom], 2 hours and 45 
minutes, 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BLOONM] is recognized. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not prepared to yield time at the mo- 
ment. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am opposed to the pending 
proposal to furnish financial assistance 
to Greece and Turkey. 

I want to preface my remarks by say- 
ing I am as much concerned as any citi- 
zen in this country over the dangers 
of Russian expansion. Actually, I have 
been deeply concerned about it for many 
years. In fact, long before many of our 
present leaders felt much apprehension 
about it. 

I can best summarize my basic reasons 
for opposing the measure as follows: A 
man who cannot gauge his starting point 
certainly cannot accurately predict his 
destination. Our present dilemma is 
premised on that fact. We have not 
stopped long enough since the end of 
, the war to reestablish our bearings. 
Actually, we have not even taken time 
to catch our breath. Our war-time and 
postwar foreign policy has consisted of 
one makeshift arrangement after an- 
other. It has continually been a “heads 
you win, tails I lose” proposition from 
our standpoint. It has ignored every 
principle of basic justice. Expediency 
has led to one emergency after an- 
other—each one more acute than the 
one which preceded it. The Atlantic 
Charter, our basic document for a just 
peace, died in mortal agony on the rocks 
of compromise, conciliation, appease- 
ment and despair. 

Briefly, that is the record up to now. 

Those who have made that record are 
now reversing their field. The hands 
which fed the soothing syrup have now 
reached for the sword. I concede, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is noble to admit a 
costly mistake and to take measures to 
remedy it. But those who have made 
the errors ought not object to close 
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scrutiny of the remedy they suggest or 
to a full scale and careful objective 
analysis of its merits. The pending pro- 
posal, I submit, will not stand such a 
test. 

I propose to show that our so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy has been so 
inconsistent, so misleading and so ut- 
terly devoid of straight thinking that it 
completely defies description. I pro- 
pose to show that those responsible for 
it are as confused and bewildered in 
their thinking today as they were 3 years 
ago. I propose to show that the pending 
measure is born of futility and despair, 
and is a $400,000,000 adventure in dip- 
lomatie intrigue. That it is of hybrid 
origin—half belligerent and half benign, 
That it is half economic and half mili- 
tary. That it is half war-like and half 
conciliatory. That it is intervention in 
part and nonintervention in part. And 
that in sum, it is an unhappy conglom- 
eration of contradictions in policy rolled 
together in the same ball of wax. 
Nevertheless, this flash bulb diplomacy 
generated by an alleged emergency is 
being handed the American people as 
the method by which to stop Russian 
aggression and establish world peace. 
We are told that our action must be 
immediate. It matters not if this may 
prove to be precipitous and unwise. It 
matters not if it superimposes a more 
unmanageable emergency upon the pres- 
ent alleged emergency. We must act 
now. Mr. Chairman, if it were not pre- 
sumptuous on my part, I would assert 
that this thesis reaches a new zenith in 
stupidity. For more than 3 years, we 
have stumbled along with an unintelli- 
gible foreign policy now referred to as 
bipartisan. This alleged policy, al- 
though baffling and confusing to the 
American people, has been consistent 
in its over-all operation—it has con- 
stantly subordinated the interests of a 
just and decent peace to the appease- 
ment of Russian communism. 

No one, I think, will seriously dispute 
the fact that even before the end of the 
war we inaugurated a policy of leaning 
over backward to understand Stalin and 
his government. We have alternately 
compromised, conciliated, and appeased 
in order to be sure that he understood 
our willingness to cooperate with him. 
It is now past history that in our desire 
to overdo ourselves in this direction, we 
succeeded in compromising the rights 
and liberties of millions of people around 
the globe, and in addition, caused many 
governments entitled to be free to be 
subjugated under the iron heel of Rus- 
sian communism, 

The policy pattern which- brought 
about this situation and which created 
the almost intolerable circumstances in 
which we find ourselves today, can be 
divided in two parts which I shall dis- 
cuss in order. 

First. The so-called Big Three meet- 
ings conducted during and after the war 
and their resultant agreements and 
understandings. 

Second. The creation of the United 
Nations Organization which was in- 
spired, directed, and brought into exist- 
ence under the bipartisan guidance of 
our foreign-policy leadership. 
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Each of these courses of action gen- 
erated and sparked the over-all biparti- 
san plan of letting the Russians do ex- 
actly as they pleased. The record shows 
the plan succeeded well. 

I make no criticism of the meetings 
held by the heads of the major Allied 
Governments to discuss war strategy and 
thus bring about better cooperation and 
assist in the expeditious winning of the 
war. But the Big Three meetings went 
much further than that. They discussed 
and decided postwar questions involving 
the settlement of peace. Irrevocable 
commitments were made at these meet- 
ings affecting peacetime problems, 
There was compromise and appease- 
ment—mostly on our side—affecting the 
rights and liberties of people and gov- 
ernments who were not even present or 
parties to such agreements. 

All of these meetings are of too re- 
cent origin to require extensive review, 
There was Yalta and Teheran and Pots- 
dam where the heads of the major gov- 
ern:nents, including our own, reached 
understandings between themselves 
which made possible the eventual en- 
slavement of millions of people by Rus- 
sia and destroyed the integrity of gov- 
ernments which we had declared we 
would make free. In spite of the pre- 
vious meetings, we had one last chance 
at Potsdam to lay the groundwork for 
a respectable peace. But we did not 
avail ourselves of it. 

Instead of steadfastly and forthrightly 
insisting that the Russians respect the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter which 
they had previously agreed to, we per- 
mitted them to ravish and plunder the 
nations of Europe which had already 
been devastated by the war. We failed 
utterly to uphold one single principle for 
which we said our boys were fighting. 
Then we left Europe and its people pros- 
trated. and in the clutches. of a dictator 
equally as ruthless as the one we had 
just conquered. The American people 
had nothing to say on this subject. Like 
the previous Big Three arrangements, it 
was never subject to ratification by the 
pecple, The fact was accomplished; the 
deed was done—it remained only for the 
American people to pour their money 
into this stricken area for relief sup- 
plies which actually got into the hands 
of the Russian conqueror. That in sum 
was our contribution at Potsdam toward 
the establishment of a decent peace. 

While the President and his advisers 
were in Europe thus engaged in acqui- 
escing to the demands of the Russians, 
our statesmen at home were engaged at 
San Francisco in formulating a contem- 
porary arrangement to enforce peace 
which helped aggravate our difficulties, 

Bear in mind that at the time of the 
San Francisco Conference, no final 
peace treaty had yet been attempted. 
Nor was it intended that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference should write the peace. 
It was intended rathe: to create a peace- 
enforcing organization which would 
from then on maintain peace. It did not 
matter to our statesmen that their la- 
bors were directed toward creating an 
organization to enforce a peace which 
had not been written. They made us 
partners in that organization without 
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knowing whether we would have a good 
peace or a bad peace to enforce. No one 
in this country would want to pledge us 
to enforce an unjust peace yet we were 
at great pains to create the San Fran- 
cisco Organization with our eyes com- 
pletely blindfolded. 

Moreover, many months were wasted 
on this United Nations organization 
which could well have been devoted to 
the main problem of writing a treaty of 
reace. So it is fair to say that we got 
the cart before the horse at San Fran- 


_ cisco, because while we now have a peace 


enforcing organization—we still do not 
have any peace. 

It must be apparent also by now the 
time wasted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference played directly into the hands of 
the Russians. It helped becloud the is- 
sues. It gave the Russians time to fur- 
ther extend their zones of aggression, 
and thus, place all of the Allies in a dis- 
advantageous position when they finally 
got around to talking final peace. 

Nevertheless, those who opposed the 
ratification of the San Francisco agree- 
ment and alleged that it should wait un- 
til a peace was written, were brushed 
aside. It was said it was a great con- 
tribution to world peace. Speaking at 
San Francisco at the closing session of 
the conference on June 26, 1945, Presi- 
dent Truman said: 

What you have accomplished in San Fran- 
cisco shows how well these lessons of mili- 
tary and economic cooperation have been 
learned. You have created a great instru- 
ment for peace and security and human 
progress in the world. The world must now 
use it. If we fail to use it, we shall betray 
all those who have died in order that we 
might meet here in freedom and safety to 
create it. If we seek to use it selfishly—for 
the advantage of any one nation or any small 
group of nations—we shall be equally guilty 
of that betrayal. 

By their own example the strong nations 
of the world should lead the way to inter- 
national justice. That principle of justice 
is the foundation stone of this Charter. 
That principle is the guiding spirit by which 
it must be carried out—not by words alone 
but by continued concrete acts of good will. 

It (the UN Charter) has set up machinery 
of international cooperation which men and 
nations of good will can use to help correct 
the economic and social causes for conflict. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, pt. 5, p. 
6979.) 


In an address to Congress on the pres- 
entation of the Charter for ratification 
on June 2, 1945, the President further 
stated: 

In your deliberations, I hope you will con- 
sider not only the words of the Charter but 
also the spirit which gives it meaning and 
life. The objectives of the Charter are clear. 
It seeks to prevent future wars. It seeks to 
settle international disputes by peaceful 
means and in conformity with principles of 
Justice. * * * It seeks to remove the 
economic and social causes of international 
conflict and unrest. * * * This Charter 
points down the only road to enduring peace. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, pt. 5, p. 
7119.) 


It is clearly evident from these state- 
ments the extraordinary faith and con- 
fidence that was placed in this peace- 
enforcing agency less than 2 years ago. 
But it is an incontrovertible fact that 
the same nations who created this peace- 
enforcing organization 2 years ago have 
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as yet been unable to write the peace 
which this Charter would enforce. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, its pro- 
Ponents asserted that although the 
peace-enforcing agency was created be- 
fore the peace was written, disputes 
might arise in the interim which could 
properly be settled by this agency. Now 
we have such a dispute in the Greek- 
Turkey situation but we are told that 
UN is not prepared to meet it. So in 
spite of what has been claimed, it is 
obvious that UN cannot or will not func- 
tion as of today. 

Based upon the foregoing, I assert 
that two conclusions are inescapable: 

First, we have not been able to write 
a final peace because under our bipar- 
tisan foreign policy we have permitted 
Russian aggression to extend over such 
widespread areas that Stalin will not 
even discuss peace except upon his own 
terms. We cannot agree to Russia’s 
terms even though we are largely to 
blame for Communist expansion; and, 
second, the United Nations organization 
will not function because there is no 
peace written which it can enforce and it 
cannot function in other respects be- 
cause the Russians will prevent it 
through the use of their veto. 

Therefore, it is clear that our present 
difficulties cannot be resolved within the 
framework of the United Nations or- 
ganization. Neither can they be resolved 
within the framework of a treaty of 
peace which has not yet been written. 
So we are left with about three alterna- 
tives: 

First. We may withdraw in frustra- 
tion from further peace discussions as 
we did following World War I; or 

Second. We may proceed unilaterally 
as contemplated by the pending resolu- 
tion; or 

Third. We may join with other peace- 
loving nations of the world and meet di- 
rectly the issue of a Russian expansion 
in all parts of the world, and treat it as 
we find it—one big inseparable prob- 
lem—which cannot be settled by piece- 
meal procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with the as- 
sertion that we ought to let the American 
people decide which of these courses we 
should follow. Regardless of protesta- 
tions to the contrary, this problem is too 
big and too vital to be decided by the be- 
wildering and baffling process which has 
characterized our bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy during the past 2 years. I think the 
people have had enough of our adven- 
tures in foreign policy by the expedient 
and makeshift method. I think they 
have had enough diplomacy by trial and 
error. I think the people are tired of 
crisis after crisis and emergency follow- 
ing emergency which have prostrated our 
peace efforts. I think the time has come 
when the people are entitled to a forth- 
right, honest statement of aims. They 
ought to know where we are going and 
when we expect to get there. They 
ought to be fully advised of the burdens 
we intend to place upon them—both 
present and prospective. 

The pending proposal does not give 


_ our people that kind of information. It 


is another expedient by piecemeal pro- 
cedure. It has no definite limitations. 
It is another strike in the dark. 
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Why should the American people be 
led to believe that you can stop the 
spread of communism or Russian expan- 
sion by stopping it in Greece and Tur- 
key—when we are presently confronted 
with the same situation in at least a 
dozen other countries of the world. Mr, 
Chairman, I believe we ought to tell the 
American people the whole story. We 
ought to tell them that our bipartisan 
foreign policy has been utterly ineffec- 
tive, and needs complete revision. We 
ought to tell them that there is only one 
real way of stopping Russian aggression 
and that is to meet it head on. We ought 
to tell them that it will cost more than 
$400,000,000 to stop the Russian tide. 
We ought to tell them that it may cost 
four billion or forty billion and maybe 
another war. 

After we have honestly and frankly in- 
formed the American people of the sit- 
uation which confronts them, we should 
let them make the final decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude with this 
final point. The Russians are where they 
are today because they have had one 
clear objective from the outset and have 
pursued it vigorously and relentlessly 
and without deviation. Contrast this to 
our policy. We started out with high 
principles and objectives—often enun- 
ciated but seldom followed. We gave in 
to the Russians at every turn of the road. 
Each time we gave in, they fitted a new 
cog in their plan. We have talked—the 
Russians have acted. Now we have 
reached the crosroads and our statesmen 
propose that we cure the dilemma by 
giving the patient Castoria when he 
should be given castor oil. 

Our problem is to stop expanding Com- 
munist domination on a dozen fronts. _ 
We propose to stop it by a half-hearted 
attack on one front. 

There is only one way to meet this 
problem, Mr. Chairman, and that is to 
assess it in its entirety and attack it in 
its entirety. If we do that, I think we 
will come to the inevitable conclusion 
that the only way to stop Russian aggres- 
sion is to move Stalin back to his pre- 
war boundaries and that any other spo- 
radic action will merely prolong the day 
when we have to meet this problem 
squarely. Moving Stalin back may be 
a big order. But if it is a big order to- 
day, it will be a much bigger one 5 years 
from today. 

I repeat again that we ought not move 
until we make this reassessment of all 
the facts. Let us make one decision to 
meet one issue and then pursue our 
course irrevocably. 

If we adopt the present diplomatic 
monstrosity we are merely adding an- 
other blunder to an already colossal list 
of failures in bipartisan foreign policy. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Ohio is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure before us for consideration is the 
legislation necessary to implement the 
message given the joint session of -the 
Congress in this chamber on March 12 
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by the President of the United States. 
This message presented to the American 
people and to us who represent them a 
new view of our place among the nations 
which, whether we desire it or not, we are 
called upon to occupy. It is a place of 
great responsibility which will require a 
new forn of courage, of vision, of wis- 
dom and of faith. So far reaching do I 
believe the results of our deliberations 
to be that I should be doing less than my 
part did I not say to you in utmost 
solemnity that upon our decision in these 
next days hangs the future not alone 
of our Nation, but of our civilization and 
possibly even of man upon the earth. 

In my study of world conditions and 
our relation to other countries during the 
less than 200 years of our national life, 
as a background for decision in my 
search for guidance in the records of our 
past, I found much that steadied me, 
much that gave me hope that even at 
this moment we will do what other Con- 
gresses have done: Lay aside our personal 
biases, our regional prejudices, and con- 
sider the problem before us from the 
broad view of what free men accept as 
their responsibility before Almighty God. 
This is not the first time a Congress has 
had to face decisions that have increased 
our influence in the world beyond our 
borders, nor is it the first time we have 
had to make decisions involving us with 
the people of these very same areas. 

You will recall the widespread revolts 
of the early nineteenth century against 
the selfish domination of tyrants and 
kings. It was in 1823, only 8 years after 
the battle of Waterloo, that the countries 
to the south of us freed themselves from 
the bonds of the Spanish Empire. We 
were the first to recognize their inde- 
pendence. And we went still further— 
we issued a warning to all the world to 
keep hands off. It was in his address to 

-the first session of the Eighteenth Con- 
gress convening on December 1, 1823, that 
President Monroe addressed his message 
containing the paragraphs that later be- 
came known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

We were but a small country then 
scarce 50 years old, with a population of 
but 10,000,000. Mexico was still ruler 
over vast areas of our present land. We 
hadn’t even inventoried our Louisiana 
Purchase. But, Mr. Chairman, we knew 
what we proposed to do. We laid down 
an American policy, and though the 
world of that day was incomparably 
stronger than were we, no one then or 
since has violated it. 

It was in the turmoil of that long ago 
time when Greece was struggling to free 
herself from the bonds of the then power- 
ful Ottoman Empire that Daniel Webster, 
a giant of his time, arose in the House of 
Representatives to offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That provision ought to be made 
by law for defraying the expense incident to 
the appointment of an agent or commission- 
er to Greece, whenever the President shall 
deem it expedient to make such appoint- 
ment. 


In defense of his resolution this farsee- 
ing legislator said—and I ask you to note 
how vividly it applies to this moment: 

The age is a peculiar one—it has a 
marked and striking character, and the posi- 
tion and circumstances of our country are 
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no less So. * There has occurred no 
age that may be compared with the present, 
whether in the interest excited by what now 
is or the prospect it holds out as to what it 
shall be. The attitude of the United States, 
meanwhile, is solemn and impressive. 


I would ask you, Mr. Chairman, if his 
words do not meet the conditions in 
which we now find ourselves. I suggest 
it would be well if, for a moment or two, 
we listen to this great American, remem- 
bering that the United States of which he 
spoke was a pygmy compared with the 
Great Britain and the Russia of his day. 

The wise, sagacious, foresighted Mr.- 
Webster continued: 

Ours is now the Great Republic of the 
earth; its free institutions are matured by 
the experiment of half a century. * * * 
As a free Government, as the freest Govern- 
ment, its growth and strength compel it, 
willing or unwilling, to stand forth to the 
contemplation of the world. We cannot ob- 
scure ourselves if we would: a part we must 
take, honorable or dishonorable, in all that 
is done in the civilized world. 


Mr. Webster continues with a picture 
of the Holy Alliance that had been 
formed by Alexander I of Russia and the 
restored Bourbon monarchy of France 
to uphold the divine right of kings. 
Great Britain would have no truck with 
this. She looked upon the Holy Alliance 
as a device by which Russia might 
achieve military power over all Europe. 

Spoke that great statesman one- 
hundred-and-twenty-odd years ago: 

What was the natural tendency of such 
an alliance? It was to put an end to all na- 
tions as such. Extend the principles of that 
alliance and the nations are no more— 
there are only kings. 


Developing his theme he continued: 

Are we prepared to resist this doctrine? 
The timid shrink and succumb. If it is not 
resisted here, and in one other spot, it will 
be resisted nowhere. If there is no vigor 
in the Saxon race to withstand it, there 1 
none to be locked for elsewhere. 
The radical defeat of this system 


The Holy Alliance 
is that it divides civilization. * * * The 
harmony which has ever prevailed either in 
Europe or America has rested on the prin- 
ciple of the mutual interdependence of 
nations. * * * Take this away and 
there is nothing left but the sword. 


Those words spoken in the Nation’s 
Congress one-hundred-and-twenty-odd 
years ago can well be repeated in the 
very midst of this deliberation. 

It was feared in 1823 by the United 
States and England that the Holy Alli- 
ance would intervene on behalf of 
Spain's efforts to regain her lost Ameri- 
can colonies. 

In referring to President Monroe's 
pronouncement, Mr. Webster said: 

Whatever we do in this matter it behooves 
us to do on principle. If, on the subject of 
the rumored combination against South 
America, we take any stand, it must be on 
principle that that stand is taken The near 
approach, or the remote distance of danger, 
may change policy but cannot touch princi- 
ple, ana the same reasons of an abstract kind 
that would lead us to protest in the case of 
the whole southern continent binds us to 
protest in the case of the smallest republic 
in Italy. 


Some Members of the Eighteenth Con- 
gress expressed fear that Mr. Webster’s 
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resolution might bring us into embroil- 
ment with Turkey or with the powerful 
Holy Alliance. To this, among other 
things, he says: 

Shall we be withheld from an honest ex- 
pression of liberal feeling in the cause of 
freedom for fear of giving umbrage to some 
member of the Holy Alliance? Surely we are 
not yet prepared to purchase their smiles by 
a sacrifice of every manly principle. * * * 


Emphasizing the need of giving aid to 
Greece, Mr. Webster says: 

They look to us as the great Republic of the 
earth * and they ask us by our com- 
mon faith whether we can forget that they 
are struggling, as we once struggled, for what 
we now so happily enjoy? I cannot say, sir, 
that they will succeed: that rests with 
Heaven. But for myself, sir, if 1 should hear 
tomorrow that they have failed * * I 
should still reflect, with the most Bestien 
satisfaction that I have asked you, in the 
name of 7,000,000 of freemen, that you would 
give them at least the cheering of one friendly 
voice. 


That was the Eighteenth Congress in 
1823-24. But could any words be more 
adapted to the Eightieth Congress in 1947 
than Mr. Webster’s: 

There has occurred no age that may be 
compared with the present? 


If there is any difference, it is only in 
degree. In the 1820’s only segments of 
the world were involved. Today there is 
no nook or cranny to which a man may 
go to escape the responsibility to the 
great future that is his. 

The men and women who faced our 
Revolution and our Civil War felt them- 
selves in the toils of events beyond all 
others. Certainly we who have expe- 
rienced two cataclysmic world wars feel 
events have pyramided upon us—that 
now itis our turn. Yes, there are those 
among us who in fear would dissent, but 
our people are a strong and virile people, 
who will face responsibility with as great 
a courage and as sound a method as those 
of any age, once they understand clearly 
what that responsibility is. They cannot 
be expected to choose wisely if the issues 
are beclouded and confused. But if we 
give our people the picture as it really is 
fearlessly and with complete faith in 
their considered judgment, if we, as fear- 
lessly and with unwavering faith, accept 
the responsibility that is America’s for 
the continuance of freedom upon the 
earth, we need have no fear as to their 
courage, their vision, and their faith. 

What is it that confronts us as a 
nation? Whrt is the decision we must 
make? It is clearly this: Shall we accept 
a place of responsibility toward the con- 
tinuance of freedom upon earth, or shall 
we let it go by default? 

It was on March 12, 1947, that Presi- 
dent Truman appeared before a joint 
session of this Eightieth Congress with a 
message which has been called by some 
the Truman doctrine. It differed most 
dramatically from President Monroe’s in 
that while the earlier one was scarcely 
taken notice of at the time, President 
Truman electrified the world. Why? 
Because the most powerful nation on 
earth had spoken to the whole wide 
world. What did that message say? It 
did not lay down the law. It did not 
preach. It did not threaten. It claimed 
nothing for itself. It attempted to take 
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nothing from others. It simply re- 
minded a sick, struggling, and fearful 
world that the belief held by the United 
States in the right of free choice is a 
vital, unselfish, and living belief. That 
to those whose desire for freedom is 
threatened, who wish to remain free, we, 
who believe in freedom, will give help as 
we are able and in such manner as may 
be decided upon. 

Neither we, the Members of this Con- 
gress, nor the American people, can pro- 
ceed intelligently without an under- 
standing of the question that confronts 
us, the nature of our times, the vices and 
virtues not only of our principal oppo- 
nent, but our own as well. 

The immense complexity of today’s 
world has been curiously reduced to the 
simple fact that unparalleled world wars 
and revolutions of a single generation 
have brought it about that there are left 
but two great powers: ourselves and the 
Soviet Union. Neither one of us is very 
well prepared to take responsibility for 
peace in the world, but whether we are 
ready or not, the responsibility is upon us. 

Let us look at the situation objectively, 
fearlessly and above all hopefully. It is 
very apparent that we stand at the op- 
posite poles of thought and we might as 
well face the fact so evident to anyone 
who reads no more than the simple little 
books Stalin has written about Lenin and 
about communism. We might as well 
face up to it and recognize that the 
Soviet is a proselytizing group bent upon 
converting all the nations of the world to 
the Communist way of life. We might 
better remember that nothing is more 
dangerous than the true fanatic. He is 
that most to be feared of all men—the 
man who would cut your throat not to 
do you harm, but to do you good! Such 
is the practice of the zealous Communist. 

We, on the other hand, think quite 
differently. It is true that we believe in 
the spiritual and the material wisdom of 
“democracy” as we define it. We have 
not forced others to attempt it knowing 
that it is not a form of government but a 
state of mind, a state of being, into which 
certain peoples are not ready to enter 
because their inheritance and environ- 
ment are such that they do not yet under- 
stand it. Is it not true that we have al- 
ways fel: that this world of ours could be 
a little like Heaven—a place of “many 
mansions”—in which the inhabitants of 
each went about the business of living in 
their own way, worshiping their own 
gods and setting up such governments as 
they desire. We did not acmire Czarist 
Russia, but we got along with her. Un- 
fortunately, Communist Russia makes 
that tolerance difficult if not impossible. 

In considering further the situation 
in which we find ourselves side by side 
with the Soviet Union, it would be wise 
to remember that this other titan is two 
and one-half times larger than the 
United States with these added satellite 
countries beyond her borders. “Satel- 
lite,” as it happens, is the precise word. 
Satellites, by a compulsion of physics 
which they cannot resist, move in the 
orbits of the greater stars. Her still un- 
developed riches are fabulous though at 
the moment we are stronger than she is. 

The United States’ capacity for pro- 
duction is greater than the rest of the 
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world, and this although we have only 
6 percent of the world population. Nor 
are we alone in the struggle—for others 
are with us. If the worst should come 
and the world be split asunder into two 
groups we would have an enormous ad- 
vantage over Russia if our resources were 
combined with those of Britain. The 
United States News of May 2 just past 
gives this very interesting comparison of 
present resources on that basis: 

Cropland: 67 percent of the world’s 
cropland against Russia’s 33 percent. 

Coal: 84 percent against Russia’s 16 
percent. ` 

Industrial production: 85 percent 
against Russia’s 15 percent. 

Steel: 85 percent against Russia’s 15 
percent. 

Railroad mileage: 85 percent against 
Russia’s 15 percent. 

Electric power: 89 percent against 
Russia’s 11 percent. 

Petroleum: 90 percent against Rus- 
sia’s 10 percent. 

Shipping: 97 percent against Russia’s 
3 percent. 

It is my firm conviction that we can 
remain stronger if we invoke the use of 
our full strength. Whether the world 
stands with us or kneels to the Soviet is 
more a matter of our character than of 
our resources. It is a matter of our 
vision, our will, our understanding, our 
obstinacy—and, above all, our willing- 
ness less to die for our beliefs than to live 
for them! Without question, we are the 
most powerful people that inhabit the 
earth. 

The Russian military and industrial 
potential is probably greater than our 
own, but not realizable for sometime to 
come. The key to Communist action is 
their passionately fanatic belief that the 
world must become wholly Communist. 
They do not propose to rest until that 
moment. No revolution, no infiltration 
is considered successful until it has set 
up a Communist state and started a 
revolution in another country. Whether 
we like it or not, that is the cold fact 
stated many times by their leaders, 

At this moment all the world is not 
under the Russian heel, and there is 
ample evidence that all the world does 
not want to be under it and that it looks 
to us for leadership. With us they may 
survive; without us they are lost. 

The only real weapon Russia has is 
communism. This weapon is effective 
only ir the presence of hopelessness, de- 
spair, disease, and anarchy. True that 
the wars have conditioned the world in 
such wise as to make it ready for the virus 
of totalitarian controls. When a man is 
starving, and his wife and child with 
him, he will turn to anyone who prom- 
ises him food. In a way one might say 
that communism is a system of receiver- 
ship in bankruptcy, that it takes over 
when a state no longer serves its peo- 
ple’s needs or when its rulers are so blind 
that they do not attempt to serve them. 
It is a negative system, largely made 
possible by default. It is the last al- 
ternative left the despairing. But this 
weapon of communism, this promise of 
bread, loses effectiveness if means are 
found so to strengthen the sick body so 
that it becomes resistant to infection. 
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What have we to give? Indeed, what 
is it that the President in his message 
asked us to make possible? A few of our 
soldiers especially qualified for assign- 
ment to training duty, technicians, spe- 
cialists, trained men and trained women 
to go over to this strategically important 
area and prove that we so truly believe 
that freedom is an essential part of liv- 
ing, that we are willing and ready to 
give of our knowledge and our skills that 
the people of Greece and of Turkey may 
not oniy return to productivity of their 
own but that they may eat their bread 
in freedom and in peace. 

Stalin does not believe that we have 
the will, the tenacity, the purposefulness, 
and the concrete faith in our own way 
of life to give ourselves to the spread of 
freedom in opposition to communism. 
He does not think that we are willing to 
make the necessary sacrifices to use such 
of our wealth as the task calls for. He 
believes that he can win by our default. 
He believes that because most of the peo- 
ple of the world are poor, sick, and hope- 
less he can win by doing little, while we 
can win only by doing a great deal. The 
Russians have an awesome respect for 
our military and industrial abilities, but 
they regard us as childish, a spoiled peo- 
ple unhardened by privation who, when 
not directly attacked militarily, will not 
shoulder the burdens of world leader- 
Ship. They believe that we will not face 
up to the facts and that we will not 
act. If they are right we shall ulti- 
mately come into catastrophic conflict 
with them. If they are wrong we can 
perhaps prevent the conflict and play the 
part I believe we, as a Nation, were des- 
tined to play, leading the world out of 
despair toward a new era of happiness 
and prosperity. The task is almost 
superhuman—the costs will be high—but 
I would ask you, is any cost short of 
the loss of honor too high to prevent- 
war? 

Let me put it this way: What price 
would not the families of our war dead 
and of our brave wounded pay to have 
their men back alive and well? In our 
hearts we know that we must pay for 
everything we want and that in the ba- 
zaars of life ambition, fame, success, 
achievement, riches, war, peace—all 
have their price. Therefore, if we want 
a peaceful, orderly world we know we can 
have it only if we pay for it; otherwise 
we shall lose not only all possibility of 
peace but also our freedom and the free- 
dom of the world. 

I say to you with a deep sincerity that 
if we turn our faces away from the road 
that lies ahead so clearly outlined by the 
frantic determination of the greatest of 
all totalitarian states, we and all those 
who reach out to us in hope of freedom 
will have to see the world we have 
dreamed of tortured and destroyed by 
inches before our eyes. And the last 
that will succumb will be ourselves. 

It is quite true what men have said 
from this well that only a strong Amer- 
ica can lead the world. I am too prac- 
tically minded not to agree wholeheart- 
edly with this self-evident premise that 
unless we pull ourselves together and 
stop this utterly unworthy internal 
strife so that our farms and factories 
can produce to capacity and the results 
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be transported wherever there is need 
in accordance with such policies as we 
may decide upon, we are of little use to 
ourselves or to the world. And it takes 
strength to do this, not just a visible, 
tangible strength, but also strength 
of spirit, strength of determination, 
strength of integrity and honor, strength 
above all things in the matter of our 
faith and in the destiny we must hold 
inviolate. It takes strength to be will- 
ing to sacrifice comfort, ease, luxury. 
Have we lost confidence in ourselves? 
Have we become devitalized? Are we so 
confused that we can no longer see clear- 
ly the implications of these grave prob- 
lems with which we are faced? 

Granted that the world of Daniel Web- 
ster, when men traveled by slow stages, 
was externally a different world from. 
ours. Why—now with a bit of a tail- 
wind I can come back from my Ohio dis- 
trict to Washington in a little over an 
hour, and all else in proportion—but the 
same momentous questions face us. 

I have said before that this is a com- 
plicated world but, in some respects, a 
simple one. This is certainly true of it 
in its strategical aspects. There are a 
few lands and islands that are the stra- 
tegic keys to much of the world. Among 
them are Greece and Turkey. It is rath- 
er terrifying, even in retrospect, to real- 
ize that during the last war our national 
salvation depended, perhaps, upon two 
tiny bits of land whose combined area is 
less than that of a Texas county. If 
Malta and Gibraltar had fallen into the 
hands of Germany and Italy before we 
entered the war, it is unlikely that a war 
would have continued into which we 
might enter. 

Definitely aware of the risks involved, 
but unafraid of them, I see this bill as 
one designed to accomplish a number of 
objects: First. To keep two of the most 
strategically important countries of the 
world in the free nations column rather 
than giving them over to totalitarian 
domination by default. 

Second. To give Greece and Turkey 
a breathing spell in which to reorganize 
their economies and begin to move to- 
ward putting themselves on their own 
feet. 

Third. To keep open the markets of 
the Mediterranean and the Near East 
for ourselves and all others who trade 
there and who trade with us directly and 
indirectly. 

On all these counts, therefore, I am 
for aid and assistance to Greece and 
Turkey. Looking back over the last 30 
years it is clear that twice within a gen- 
eration we have been saved not by any 
wisdom or foresight of our own, but 
simply by the grace of God, in that others 
held the eneiny until we could come upon 
the battlefield and turn the tide. Now 
there are no others. 

The time has come when we must de- 
pend less upon good fortune, more upon 
our brains; when we must be forehanded 
instead of empty-headed; when we must 
lead and not follow. I am well aware 
that the task before us is of staggering 
dimensions and this bill but a beginning. 
But I am certain we can do nothing for 
ourselves or for the world by deceiving 
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ourselves into believing we can be saved 
by incantations or by libations to the 
gods. But since when have Americans 
faltered because a task was hard? 

The world we share with other men 
who look to us challenges us with every 
new dawn to take hold of reality with 
all the old thrill of adventure, the cer- 
tainty of attainment and the unshakable 
faith that the men and women who built 
the America we live in knew. Yes, these 
men fought when they had to with their 
women loading their muskets, but they 
won through with their farms, their 
schools, their churches, and their village 
stores. These same simple methods 
free men use are the best and most effec- 
tive weapons with which the expansion 
of totalitarian domination can be 
stopped. Yes, it will cost to take them 
over there and show the people what 
free men do with such weapons, with such 
tools. But the question is not just how 
can we avoid war, or only how can we 
stop totalitarian expansion. The ques- 
tion is, in addition: How truly do we be- 
lieve that freedom is worth whatever 
price life demands for it save only honor? 
How passionately do we want freedom 
and peace for ourselves and for the 
world? How ready are we to sacrifice our 
superficial comforts, our ease, our selfish 
greeds to the great future? How vividly 
aware are we that in very truth he who 
loveth his life overmuch shall lose it? 
Have we considered the results if we live 
up to Stalin’s expectations and do noth- 
ing? Are we going to let freedom go by 
default or are we going to gird our souls 
for a battle with weapons that are an 
unshakable faith, mixed with bread, a 
few machines, a few military and other 
technicians and specialists, all bound to- 
gether with integrity and the shining 
force of character and an unwavering 
belief that men can and will choose free- 
dom if and when they have a choice? 

Lincoln, with deep and simple wisdom, 
one day announced that this country 
could not exist half slave and half free. 
If we lift the veils of selfishness and 
fear from our eyes and look out across 
the present world we shall see without 
the shadow of a doubt that the world 
cannot exist half slave and half free. 
What sort of a people are we who prate 
of peace and whisper of more war—for 
the future of the whole wide world is in 
our hands? 

Let us not minimize the greatness of 
this moment for us and for all mankind. 

Above all, let us not turn away from 
the clearly defined road that lies before 
us, a stormy road, perhaps, but filled 
with the glory of struggle and of attain- 
ment. The moment of our choosing is 
upon us! Shall we turn off into the by- 
path to which so many beckon us, or 
shall we once again lift our eyes to the 
stars, and, putting our hand into the 
hand of God, step out upon the road of 
destiny? 

Mr. Chairman, it is my earnest hope 
that this House may pass H. R. 2616 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman’s 
time has expired. 
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In accordance with the gentlewoman’s 
request, without objection, she may re- 
vise and extend her remarks. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, may 
I congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Ohio on the very able and sincere address 
she has just made. 

Mr. Chairman, the President, in his 
address before the Congress on March 
12, called to our attention the grave sit- 
uation confronting the world today, as- 
serting that “the foreign policy and the 
national security of this country are in- 
volved.” 

The proposal before the House is the 
answer of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to the President’s appeal, and in the 
words of our report is “aimed at the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of politi- 
cal and-economic security” in the Medi- 
terranean area. 

This is not just another bill to pro- 
vide relief for some foreign country. The 
sentimental attachment and admiration 
of our people for the Greek people and 
their legitimate aspirations, alone, would 
not, to my way of thinking, warrant the 
very serious step proposed here today. 

There are some who have criticized 
the lack of firmness and forthrightness 
in our foreign policy in the past. Such 
a charge cannot be sustained against this 
bill, or against President Truman who 
proposed it, or against Secretary Mar- 
shal] who has wholeheartedly endorsed 
it. 

This country has stumbled into two 
world wars because foreign dictators 
and would-be dictators did not have a 
clear picture of where we stood. To say 
the least, they will not misunderstand us 
if we pass this legislation. It is su- 
premely necessary that they do not mis- 
understand. 

No wan knows whether this aid pro- 
gram wil] prevent another world war. 
But it is my confident belief that it will 
help in that direction. The last war 
cost the United States, in addition to 
untold blood and suffering, $400,000,000,- 
000. My support of this bill, which pro- 
vides for one-tenti. of 1 percent of that 
outlay of the taxpayers’ money, is predi- 
cated on my belief that the outlay will 
prove to be a good investment, a reason- 
able insurance premium against another 
war. 

The United States is the most powerful 
nation on earth, but we will never escape 
another war un'ess we show a willing- 
ness to go to war if challenged. War 
will not come to us if we accept the idea 
of possible war and prepare for it 

War is certain to come if the United 
States fails to challenge Russia in her 
policy of expansion and aggression. If 
we appease and back away as Russia 
expands, communism will finally become 
so strong that we must fight for our way 
of life and our national existence. The 
issue here is whether or not we are go- 
ing to fold our tents and silently slip 
away to our own hemisphere and let the 
slow, deadly cancer of dictatorship and 
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the superstate eat the vitals out of weak 
nations on the other side of the world 
and finally spread to our own shores 
when it is too late. 

No Congress could be faced with a 
greater challenge. The fate of our own 
people and free people everywhere may 
rest upon our decision. 

It is a time-honored axiom that every 
national foreign policy is selfish and I 
would be less than frank if I did not 
admit that I support this bill mainly be- 
cause I believe it is calculated to further 
the best interests of our country. 

There is no obligation on our part to 
underwrite the British Empire. We are 
not obligated to step into Greece as 
Britain steps out. The fact remains, 
however, that if Britain is to continue 
her historic role in Greece, the United 
States must lend her the money to do 
the job, and we have already loaned her 
more than she can ever pay. It is better 
for us to spend the money, do this job, 
take the credit and the blame, and let 
the world know that from henceforth 
we are moving on our own power and 
not on the tail of the British kite. 

The history of nations will not reveal 
more national unselfishness than has 
been exhibited by the United States dur- 
ing and since he last World War. We 
have generously carried on our shoulders 
three-fourths of the relief burden of the 
world. 

There has been exhibited, too, clear 
realization by the President, by the Con- 
gress, and by all of the people of the 
United States that if the world is to have 
a just and lasting peace, it must come 
through international understanding and 
cooperation. This Nation laid the first 
stone in the formation of the United 
Nations. We have cooperated 100 per- 
cent to make that cooperative movement 
a success. 

We had hoped all along that Russia 
would cooperate to bring world under- 
standing through UN, but it is clear now 
that Russia never intended to cooperate. 
She has refused our invitations to join 
even one of the following movements 
for better understanding: United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization; World Bank and Monetary 
Fund; Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion; International Civil Aeronautical 
Organization; International Labor Or- 
ganization; International Refugee Or- 
ganization; World Health Organization. 

Secretary of State Marshall has just 
returned empty-handed from the meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in Moscow. He 
has been unable to secure Russian agree- 
ment to a peace treaty with Austria, 
without which the foundation for eco- 
nomic recovery in Europe cannot be built. 
At every point he has been balked by 
Russia. His patience has been sorely 
taxed and the patience of the American 
people has worn thin. One can come to 
no other conclusion but that the Soviets 
prefer economic chaos in Europe in order 
that communism may spread by means 
s political chaos which is sure to fol- 

Ww. 


Charges have been preferred against 
the President that, through his proposal 
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for aid for Greece and Turkey, he by- 
passed the United Nations. It may have 
been better for form’s sake to submit the 
proposition first to the United Nations, 
but, in any event, such action would have 
only been an empty gesture. Whether 
we had first gone to UN or not, the need 
for our doing the thing proposed here 
would have remained. 

The important question is not whether 
the United States should consult the 
United Nations before dealing with the 
Mediterranean emergency in its own 
way. The important query is: What is 
wrong within the world organization 
which makes it necessary to do so? 

The pretense that Communist Russia 
and capitalist United States can be good 
friends is now ended. That’s what 
Lenin and Stalin have taught all along 
but we've just begun to realize it. 

The sooner we realize that Russia did 
not join the United Nations in good 
faith, the better. 

Suppose we had put this proposal for 
a halt to Soviet aggression before the 
Security Council. Does any Member of 
this Congress for 1 minute think that 
Russia would have agreed to any reme- 
dial action by the Council? The rotten 
pillar in the UN edifice is that any one of 
the five great powers can prevent, by 
the veto, whatever the majority wants 
todo. The single nation veto power was 
the price the world hed to pay for Rus- 
sian participation in UN. 

The testimony before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee shows further that the 
United Nations set-up is not equipped to 
handle the situation in Greece and Tur- 
key. First, thanks to Russia, UN has no 
police force yet which could be used for 
bringing order in Greece. Neither is the 
World Bank able to handle the situation 
through loans at the present time. Even 
if funds were available through the 
Bank, Greece could not meet its collat- 
eral requirements for a loan. 

It is plain as day that the United 
States is going to have to meet this chal- 
lenge alone and provide this aid for 
Greece and Turkey or nothing is going 
to be done. Russia hopes that nothing 
will be done. The result would be to 
force Greece and Turkey into the arms 
of communism. Russia would then be 
free to push across the Dardanelles for 
the second phase of her drive for world 
revolution. 

It is not necessary to call to the atten- 
tion of this Congress again the consistent 
Policy of territorial aggression on the 
part of Russia since World War II. Fig- 
ures speak for themselves. First Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland were swal- 
lowed up. Finland was reduced in size 
and then dominated. Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria are tools in her 
hands. Hungary is prostrate. Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy would have 
been overrun had it not been for Ameri- 
can troops there. 

The Soviet Government since the re- 
cent war has extended its boundaries or 
sphere of influence continuously. The 
following figures showing countries and 
populations either annexed or controlled 
since World War II by the action of the 
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Soviet Government are provided by Mr. 
Bullitt in his book, The Great Globe 


000, 000 
, 000, 000 
000, 000 
, 700, 000 
300, 000 
000. 000 
. 000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
118, 000, 000 
Asia: 
North China (area held by 
Chinese Soviet Red 
1 75. 000, 000 
Manchuria -enaa 45. 000. 000 
North Korea 10, 000, 000 
— coats ed 130, 000, 000 


In addition, the following European 
countries are today under partial con- 
trol by the Soviet Government, and 
threatened with complete control by the 
Soviet Government: 


Czechoslovakia 15, 000, 000 
PST a, ES Bae ey A 
TTT 3, 800, 000 

TORO) AAEE A iranian 25. 800, 000 


If the Soviet Government should be 
permitted to consolidate its control over 
these 118,000,000 Europeans and 130,- 
000,000 Asiatics—leaving aside the other 
25,000,000 Europeans it now controls 
partially—the manpower in the hands 
of the Soviet dictator would be far more 
than doubled. He would rule 418,000,000 
people. 5 

Mr. Chairman, we fought and won a 
great war with Russia as an ally. We 
had hoped that our common bond of 
suffering and sacrifice might make it 
possible for us to live in the same world 
with Russia in a spirit of understanding 
of each other’s problems. The world 
-should know, though, that if the United 
Nations is dead, it is Stalin and com- 
munism that delivered the fatal stroke, 
and not the United States. 

We recognize the right of Russians to 
choose their own form of government, 
but we do not recognize the right of 
Russia to undermine our own. Neither 
do we recognize Russia’s right to defeat 
the principle of self-determination for 
all nations, large or small, in matters of 
self-government. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill fully understood the prob- 
ability that the communistic ideology 
would conflict with free democratic in- 
stitutions during the postwar period so 
they sought to evade trouble by seeking 
to get Stalin's adherence to certain prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter. The first three points of this char- 
ter read: 

First. Their countries seek no aggran- 
dizement, territorial or other. i 

Second. They desire to see no territo- 
rial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned. 

Third. They respect the right. of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
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ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them. 

In 1933, when the United States first 
recognized the present Russian Govern- 
ment, Litvinov, the Soviet Ambassador, 
signed the following pledge in the White 
House: 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor 
to inform you that coincident with the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations between 
our two Governments it will be the fixed 
policy of the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics: 

1. To respect scrupulously the indispu- 
table right of the United States to order its 
own life within its own jurisdiction in its 
own way and to refrain from interfering in 
any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its Territories, or possessions. 

2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in Government service and all organizations 
of the Government or under its direct or in- 
direct control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert liable in any 
way whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, 
prosperity, order, or security of the whole or 
any part of the United States. 


We have been disillusioned. This 
House has had evidence on numerous oc- 
casions, brought out by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. that the 
Communist Party of Russia has an 
agency and disciples here in the United 
States trying to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by subversive means. 

We might just as well recognize the 
purposes of the dictator in the Kremlin 
now. We have read of the philosophy 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. We 
know of their avowed purpose to bring 
world revolution regardless of the means 
used. We had hoped, however, that the 
revolution in Russia having attained its 
purpose, would not seek to force its doc- 
trine on other nations. 

It all adds up to this: We have got 
to stop Russia now or fight her later on. 
I do not say that war with Russia is 
inevitable but I do say that war ıs sure 
to come with Russia later on unless we 
show a firm hand and a stout heart 
now. To understand communism and 
its ultimate goal, we may well study the 
writings and teachings of Lenin and 
Stalin themselves. We will then know 
why it is so vital not only to our own 
security, but to the people of the world 
as well, that this bill be passed and aid 
be sent to Greece and Turkey now. 

Here are some direct quotations from 
the pens of the master architects of the 
world communistic state: 

A muality taken from outside of human 
society does not exist for us; it is a fraud. 
For us, morality is subordinated to the in- 
terests of the workers’ class struggle. 
It i necessary * to use any ruse, 
cunning, unlawful method, evasion, conceal- 
ment of the truth. (Lenin, Religion, New 
York edition, 195; In The Infantile Sickness 
of Leftism in Communism.) 

No dictatorship of the proletariat is to be 
thought of without terror and violence. 
(Lenin.) 

Religion is the opium of the people. 
(Lenin.) 

We are living not merely in a state, but 
in a system of states; and it is inconceiv- 
able that the Soviet Republic should con- 
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tinue for a long period side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately one or the 
other must conquer. Meanwhile a number 
of terrible clashes between the Soviet Re- 
public and the bourgeois states is inevitable. 
(Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 24, p. 122.) 

From the time a Socialist government is 
established in any one country, questions 
must be determined * * * solely from 
the point of view of what is best for the 
development and the consolidation of the 
Socialist Revolution which has already be- 
gun. The question whether it is possible 
to undertake at once a revolutionary war 
must be answered solely from the point of 
view of actual conditions and the interest 
of the Socialist Revolution whieh has al- 
ready begun. (Lenin, Twenty-one Theses, 
January 20, 1918.) 

It is not enough to be a revolutionary and 
an adherent of Socialism or of communism 
in general. What is needed is the ability 
to find at any moment that particular link 
in the chain which must be grasped with 
all one’s might to gain control of the whole 
chain and pass without a hitch to the next 
link. (Collected Works of Lenin, first 
Russian edition, vol. 18, pt. 1, p. 379.) 

Dictatorship means nothing more or less 
than the power which directly rests on vio- 
lence, which is not limited by any laws or 
restricted by any absolute rules. (Stalin, 
Problems of Leninism.) 

The dictatorship of the proletariat is the 
domination of the proletariat over the 
bourgeoisie, a domination that is untram- 
melled by law and based on violence and 
enjoys the sympathy of the toiling and ex- 
ploited masses. (Stalin, Foundations of 
Leninism, p. 50.) 

The revolu*ionist will accept a reform in 
order to use it as a means wherewith to link 
legal work with illegal work, in order to use 
it as a screen behind which his illegal activ- 
ities for the revolutionary preparation of 
the masses for the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie may be intensified. (Stalin, Founda- 
tions of Leninism, p. 101.) 


To me, it is set forth clearly in the 
writings of Lenin and Stalin that they 
believe that war is inevitable between 
the Soviet Union and the non-Commu- 
nist states. 

Mr. Chairman, the march of commu- 
nism must be checked now. Strate- 
gically the Mediterranean area is well 
suited to the establishment of our new 
defense line. 

From a political and sentimental 
standpoint, the Greek people are well 
worth our aid. The history of the Greek 
people is a glorious one. This little 
nation is the cradle of freedom. 

For 2,500 years Greece has been the 
focal point of clashing international 
interests. As far back as the fifth cen- 
tury B. C., she repulsed the Persians 
under Xerxes and ushered in the great 
age of Greek culture. 

Phillip and Alexander conquered her 
and spread Hellenic culture into Africa 
and Asia. 

From time to time she was overrun by 
Vandals, Ostrogoths, Huns, Avars, Slavic 
tribes, Sicilians, Franks, and Turks. She 
was raided, sacked, and burned. 

By the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Ottoman Turks had dispos- 
sessed their remaining rivals and held 
all Greece for over two centuries. 

Thereafter for a century, in her ex- 
haustion, she was exploited in turn by 
the Russians, French, British, and 
Germans. 
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In the recent World War she fought 
and was winning against Italian inva- 
sion when the Germans came in and 
overwhelmed her. 

Through the travail of centuries, the 
evidence is overwhelming that the Greek 
people clung to their love of liberty and 
from time to time recaptured their birth- 
right of democracy. 

Greece has again become the focal 
point of world interest. Recent Russian 
foreign policy in this area appears to 
seek dominance over both Turkey and 
Greece. The United States now proposes 
to counteract the Russian advance by 
taking over British responsibilities in the 
area. As the British step out, either 
Russia or the United States will step in. 

The issue is much greater than a mere 
border dispute among the Balkan states, 
or the type of government Greece shall 
have. The issue 1 the last analysis 8 
whether Russia and communism are to 
control the Mediterranean and the Mid- 
dle East. 

As to Turkey, the same sentimental 
considerations do not obtain, it is true, 
as in the case of Greece. The plain un- 
varnished fact is that considerations of 
our own national self-interest should 
induce us to bolster Turkey’s military 
establishment. 

On account of Turkey’s hesitancy 
about entering the late war on our side, 
American sympathy is not so pronounced 
in her case. Neither is her serious plight 
fully understood. As a matter of fact, 
both Greece and Turkey face the same 
danger ana from the standpoint of mili- 
tary strategy are part of the same pic- 
ture. The Russians seek bases on Turk- 
ish territory. They have demanded an 
agreement which would in effect place 
the Dardanelles under Russian control. 
It would be folly to bolster Greece with a 
weak and vulnerable Turkey on her 
flank, or vice versa. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States v ants 
peace. The question now uppermost in 
the minds of our people is whether this 
bill is the road to peace or the road to 
war. Only God can read the future and 
only God can answer that question. In 
our circumscribed finite minds, the future 
can only be judged by the past. 

I clearly remember the year 1914 when 
it was not dreamed that the United States 
could be drawn into the First World War, 
then raging. But in 1917 when it ap- 
peared that Germany would win and 
liberty die, we went in with flags flying, 
thouzh unprepared. We won that con- 
flict after terrible cost of blood and 
money. When I returned home from 
France, confused and disgusted, I was 
resolved to do what I could to see that 
this Nation be never again involved in 
the quarrels, jealousies, and hates of 
nations on the other side of the world. 
My thoughts growing out of disillusion- 
ment then were the thoughts of the vast 
majority of our people. 

The United States drew into her shell 
again and sought to insulate herself from 
future world conflicts. I myself sup- 
ported that policy. Nevertheless, when 
Hitler threatened to dominate the world 
and wreck our way of life once again this 
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Nation rose up in arms, and we were vic- 
torious again at a cost far greater than 
in the first instance. 

By now we should have learned our 
lesson. The only way to prevent our in- 
volvement in another World War, with 
communism on one side and democracy 
as we know it on the other, is to prevent 
that war from coming about. And we 
will never prevent that war from coming 
about by a cowardly shrinking policy now. 

Many, many years ago, in the infancy 
of our Republic, it was in this same Medi- 
terranean area that a great. American 


leader challenged the Barbary pirates 


with these words, “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for tribute.” Today, 
when we are strong, it is our bounden 
duty to repeat that slogan to the masters 
of the Kremlin. We have appeased and 
we have sought to please Russia, only to 
find that each new concession called for 
another: Today calls for more coura- 
geous action. We must either go into 
the Mediterranean or get out of Europe. 
And if we get out of Europe now, we will 
not be able to stay out. We will have to 
go back as we have done before and pay 
the cost of our folly. 

Mr. Chairman, the courageous step 
proposed here to implement our foreign 
policy may not prevent war. God grant 
that it may. Another world war in this 
atomic age would be the supreme tragedy 
for America and all mankind. 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I know the 
gentleman feels as I do about the United 
Nations. I am wondering, however, if 
the gentleman does not agree that even 
though we concede that it cannot func- 
tion in this instance there is still in this 
country a considerable bloc of public 
opinion that feels that notwithstanding 
that chance we should at least make the 
effort. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I would not dispute 
the gentleman’s statement. I think we 
have by the Vandenberg amendment pro- 
vided for that. We say in this bill that 
we are willing to step out of this thing 
if the United Nations will take hold and 
handle the problem. There is no doubt 
about that. 

This is a serious matter, and I can 
readily understand how Members could 
be troubled about this legislation. I am 
not one who would doubt the honesty, 
integrity, and patriotism of the gentle- 
man who has just questioned me, just 
because we disagree. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I use 
as my text the text that I heard the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey use on occasion, 
although perhaps not exactly in these 
words: “Destroy not the ancient land- 
marks thy fathers have set.” 

You know, we have quoted the Bible 
here on the one hand and carried ma- 
chine guns in the other so much during 
this debate that I am sure you will par- 
don me for quoting a verse of Scripture. 
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The gentleman who preceded me re- 
ferred to stabbing the United Nations in 
the back. The Cleveland Plain Dealer in 
a paragraph the other day said: 

As we understand it, after we get our 
passport visa, travelers’ checks, and pistol 
permit for Greece, we are to stop by and tell 
the United Nations we are on our way. 


The gentleman who preceded me also 
referred to the Vandenberg proposal. 
The Vandenberg proposal merely em- 
phasizes our disdain for the United Na- 
tions, which we will permit to function 
only if it does what we want when we 
want it done for us. It is not so much a 
foreign policy as indulgence in a highly 
expensive prejudice. 

Mr Chairman, the apologists for the 
Truman doctrine, which the Truman ad- 
ministration wants the House of Repre- 
sentatives to rubber stamp, try to make 
it appear that it does not bypass the 
United Nations. Everybody who has 
bothered to read the bill which the Tru- 
man administration is trying to steam- 
roller through Congress with cries of 
“crisis” knows that of course the bill by- 
passes the United Nations. It is obvious 
on the face of it. It is obvious to every- 
body in the United States, and it is obvi- 
ous to the United Nations. What the 
United Nations membership thinks about 
it was made clear in a poll conducted by 
the United Nations World magazine. 
The magazine questioned 83 diplomats 
from 38 countries. Eighty-two percent 
of the diplomats replied that the Tru- 
man policy hurt the prestige of the 
United Nations. The magazine re- 
ported: 

Sixty-eight regretted, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, that the United States did not come 
before the United Nations with the Greek 
and Turkish problems. They considered the 
prestige of the United Nations seriously 
threatened, and expressed hope that the 
United States would make more than a token 
gesture in the very near future to bring 
the whole Greek and Turkish matter before 
the United Nations. 


Of course, the prestige of the United 
Nations is seriously threatened by the 
Truman doctrine. If the Congress ap- 
proves the Truman doctrine it will be 
dealing a blow to the United Nations 
which may well be fatal. The United 
Nations is our best chance for peace. 
It is my considered opinion that the Tru- 
man doctrine points straight down the 
road to war. 

Mr. Chairman, the House has been 
forced by President Truman to come to 
a decision on the basic foundation prin- 
ciples of our Nation’s foreign policy. In 
the proposed Greek-Turkish military 
alliance bill, we have presented to us a 
radical departure in our foreign policy 
because that bill calls for a system of 
military alliances throughout the world. 
For this reason the bill before the House 
is in direct contradiction to the entire 
history of American foreign policy. 

-Some people have suggested that 
President Truman is using the so-called 
Truman doctrine as a 1948 Presidential 
platform. While this may be one of 
the motives, Mr. Chairman, which 
prompted President Truman, it by no 
means comprehends the vast implica- 
tions of the Truman doctrine itself, Not 
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only does this doctrine propose a system 
of military alliances throughout the 
world, but it proposes that our financial 
and economic strength shall be mobilized 
to back up that system of military alli- 
ances. We are being asked, Mr. Chair- 
man, to pour the taxpayers’ money at 
the rate of $20,000,000,000 a year down 
every international rat hole from London 
to Manila on the completely false premise 
that by so doing we will be stopping com- 
munism. Actually, the results of such a 
system of military alliances sustained by 
American wealth means higher prices 
and higher taxes and financial bank- 
ruptey and an unlimited inflation in 
America itself. The Truman policy is 
not only an undeclared declaration of 
war, but it is also the death knell of 
American capitalism if it is carried out, 
because it means the bankruptcy of 
America itself. 

The Members of the House might well 
read the article by Stewart Alsop, en- 
titled “Matter of Fact,” in the Washing- 
ton Post of May 5, in which he points out 
that Great Britain will shortly be de- 
manding another loan from the United 
States. Alsop demonstrates that the 
British cannot export sufficiently to meet 
their import needs. He states that they 
will need another loan. Permit me to 
quote: 


The other way of filling the gap is almost 
equally unpleasant for it depends on the 
United States. It does not necessarily pre- 
suppose another Government loan, with the 
bitter feelings such a loan would surely 
arouse. The British reaction to the loan is 
interesting. What was considered in the 
United States a gesture of rather fatheaded 
generosity is regarded here as the closest and 
most merciless Yankee horse trading. 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
Mr. Alsop’s column appear in my re- 
marks: 

MATTER OF Fact 
(By Stewart Alsop) 
THE GAP 

Lonpon, May 4.—Any one of the hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers who came 
to know London well during the war years 
would probably be surprised by the aspect 
of the London of 1947. He would be sur- 
prised, not because London is different, but 
because it is so much the same. Here are 
the same bombed-out buildings; the same 
drably dressed people, who seem, in their 
monotone clothes, to fade into the back- 
ground of the monotone buildings; the same 
inedible bread sausages and the same muddy 
thick soup (always the same, although called 
by an infinite variety of French names); 
the same unwashed windows and unheated 
houses and curious people, so many of whom 
seem to have stepped right out of a bad 
Hollywood comedy about English types. 
There are no more sirens, no more hordes 
of GI's in Eisenhower Plaatz, but for the 
rest the London of 1947 is in all outward 
aspects the London of 1943 or 1944. 

Yet there is a difference. The bombed 
buildings during the war had a slightly sin- 
ister air of courage and defiance. Now, with 
weeds sprouting in the mud, they are just 
messy. The dull clothes of the people then 
seemed a badge of their dogged endurance, 
Now they are just dreary. The spirit of dur- 
able gayety which made London, despite the 
bombings and whisky at $16 a bottle, the 
best leave town in the world, is gone. Lon- 
don is dull, dull and infinitely sad. 

All this has its political significance, of 
real importance to the United States. The 
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first instinct of any American who makes 
for the first time the dreary bus ride from 
the airport at Heathrow to the center of Lon- 
don, is to ask himself how long these people 
are going to be able to carry on like this. 
How long are they going to be able to live 
this miserably monotonous existence, and 
still bear the heavy weight of remaining a 
great world power? The answer to that 
question may spell the difference between 
success and failure in the new determined 
American effort to contain Soviet expansion. 

The economic situation which lies behind 
the drabness of postwar England is in its 
essence simple enough, After the war, with 
heavy debts replacing foreign investments, 
the only way the British people could sur- 
vive was to export finished goods for food. 
But they could not instantly convert their 
industries and begin exporting. Therefore, 
the United States—essentially because the 
United States could not afford to see England 
cease to become a great power; not at all 
because Shakespeare was born here—lent 
England close to $4,000,000,000 to bridge the 
gap between the end of the war and the time 
when the export program would begin to 
take up the slack. 

The sad fact which is now staring England 
in the face (and will soon confront Amer- 
ica) is simply that the loan is not going to 
bridge the gap. Aside from a small fringe of 
fervent optimists, that is the opinion of the 
vast majority of economists and other obser- 
vers with whom this reporter has talked. 

Some alarmists doubt that the loan will 
last much more than a year. Optimists hope 
for two more years. The best estimate seems 
to be that the end of sterling exchange re- 
strictions, plus the fact that there is now 
more to buy with the dollars, will increase 
the rate of expenditure so that the last dollar 
will haye been spent sometime in the au- 
tumn of 1948. Barring a miracle, very few 
observers believe that by that time England 
will be exporting enough to pay for what 
she needs. 

The reason is not far to seek. This coun- 
try’s economy simply could not survive an- 
other crisis like that of this winter, when the 
coal ran out and industry came to a stand- 
still. Therefore, to save coal for next win- 
ter, industries are being limited to 65 percent 
of their coal needs for this summer. In other 
words, there will be a partial stoppage this 
summer to guard against a total stoppage 
next winter. This stoppage will further slow 
down the lagging export drive. Estimates 
vary, but there ceems to be good reason to 
believe that by the time the last dollar is 
spent, there will be a gap between exports 
and imports of more than a billion dollars. 

This gap can be filled in either of two ways. 
The British can tighten their belts to the 
backbone, and proceed to lead a sort of cave- 
man life, which will make their present drab 
existence seem like lush times. An inevi- 
table corollary is an almost total withdrawal 
from British world commitments, with dis- 
astrous implications for the whole American 
foreign policy. 

The other way of filling the gap is almost 
equally unpleasant, for it depends on the 
United States. It does not necessarily pre- 
suppose another Government loan, with the 
bitter feelings such a loan would surely 
arouse. (The British reaction to the loan 
is interesting. What was considered in the 
United States a gesture of rather fat-headed 
generosity is regarded here as the closest and 
most merciless Yankee horse-trading.) But 
it does presuppose the untying of some of 
the strings attached to the loan, probably 
American backing for credit to England 
through the international bank, and above 
all a firm partnership agreement. on foreign 
policy, in which the United States would 
agree to support some of the heavy economic 
commitments which Great Britain cannot 
afford until her economy is again on its feet. 

Such measures will be attacked in the 
United States as the bolstering of the deca- 
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dent British Empire. They will be attacked 
here as the hiring out of Britain as a paid 
mercenary to America. It is possible that 
either American or British opposition will 
make such a partnership impossible. If that 
happens, the future of the western effort to 
contain Russian expansion looks very dark 
indeed. 


Mr. Chairman, let the Member: of the 
House note that on Monday, the 5th, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, president of the 
British Board of Trade, warned the Brit- 
ish people that the American and Cana- 
dian loans were running out in a much 
shorter period than was originally ex- 
pected. Mr. Chairman, the naked, 
brutal fact is that the British Empire 
is falling apart, and before this year is 
out the Congress of the United States 
will have before it another proposal to 
lend the British Empire another four or 
five billions of dollars. That is what 
the Truman Policy means in regard to 
the British Empire. 

Mr. Chairman, France today is caught 
in the middle of a great political crisis, 
and what do we find our newspapers 
reporting? The Washington Post of 
yesterday, May 6, on page 14, has a 
headline: “United States may boost aid 
to France if Ramadier keeps Reds out”: 


UNITED STATES MAY BOOST AID TO FRANCE IF 
RAMADIER KEEPS REDS OUT 


Paris, May 5.—A high American official 
source said tonight the United States was 
preparing for possible increased aid to the 
tattered French economy, provided Premier 
Paul Ramadier can hold together his new 
non-Communist coalition government. 

This statement was made after a French 
cabinet minister asserted President Tru- 
man’s program for aiding democracies under 
threat of Communist domination prompted 
Ramaider to oust the five Communists in the 
cabinet yesterday. 

The American source said the embassy was 
drawing up a detailed report on what sort of 
assistance the French regime will need and 
how much could be expected. He said the 
information would be relayed to Washing- 
ton in anticipation of fresh requests from 
the French to solve their food, fuel, and in- 
dustrial problems. 

The source added that a decisive factor 
may be whether the French Socialists, Ram- 
adier’s party, want to become a vehicle for 
a new implementation of the so-called Tru- 
man doctrine. 

The informant said that if the Socialists 
consent to head an anti-Communist coali- 
tion, then Washington may be expected to 
lend a sympathetic ear to requests for help 
in maintaining Ramadier's economic policy 
of freezing wages, holding down prices, and 
increasing production. 

French officials said their immediate need 
was for wheat to maintain the current daily 
bread ration of 250 grams. America has 
promised some wheat in June, but the 
French say larger shipments will be needed. 

The cabinet minister, who refused to be 
quoted by name, said the United States held 
the answer to whether Ramadier's govern- 
ment could survive since the Communists 
dominate French organized labor and hold 
the largest number of seats in the Assembly. 

He said the Communists might call out 
6,000,000 workers in a general strike unless 
the United States rushes badly needed food 
and financial aid to France. 


Mr. Chairman, permit me to quote this 
Associated Press dispatch from Paris. 
It reads: 

High American official sources said tonight 
that the United States was preparing for 
possible increased aid to the tattered French 
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economy provided Premier Paul Ramadier 
can hold together his non-Communist coal- 
ition government. This statement was made 
after a French Cabinet Minister asserted 
Truman's program for aiding democracies 
under threat of Communist domination 
prompted Ramadier to oust the five Com- 
munists in the Cabinet yesterday. 


Mr. Chairman, in God’s holy name, 
what is happening in France today? We 
have a French Cabinet Minister stat- 
ing that President Truman’s policy 
prompted a change in the French Cab- 
inet, and that the present French Gov- 
ernment can only remain in power if 
the United States rushes badly needed 
food and financial aid to France. 

What will the Truman doctrine cost us 
in France? Perhaps another five billion? 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call attention 
to the fact that William C. Bullitt, the 
Ambassador to France at the time of 
Nazi invasion, who advised the French 
Government to cease resistance to the 
Nazi troops and not to make a fight for 
Paris—this same William C. Bullitt re- 
viewed the May Day parade in Paris 
from the balcony of the American Em- 
bassy standing side by side with: Jeffer- 
son Caffery, our present Ambassador to 
France. What, Mr. Speaker, is William 
C. Bullitt doing in France? Is he at- 
tempting to assist De Gaulle in the or- 
ganization of a civil war in France, with 
promises that in the event of such a civil 
war the United States Army will fur- 
nish the equipment, men, and materials, 
and the United States Congress will vote 
the financial aid and assistance needed 
to conduct civil war in France? Is that 
what -the Truman policy means for 
France? 

Mr. Chairman, Italy today is caught in 
a great political crisis. Permit me to 
quote the headline from Monday’s 
Washington Post, page 3: “Italy Cabinet 
raises wages as millions threaten strike.” 
The Italian Government is in the middle 
of a political crisis—and what do we find 
to be the answer to that crisis? The 
Government of Italy is dem*nding more 
and more financial and economic assist- 
ance from the United States. Mr.Speak- 
er, I ask that he article appearing in the 
Washington Post be included in my re- 
marks at this point: 

ITALIAN CABINET RAISES WAGES AS MILLIONS 
THREATEN STRIKE 

Roux, ITALY, May 4.—Left-wing denuncia- 
tion of American aid to Italy, new hints of 
the possibility of civil war, and criticism of 
Government policy by right-wing elements 
combined today to head Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi and his cabinet toward a crisis. 

In a desperate attempt to head off unrest, 
the cabinet, at a meeting which ended at 
1:30 a. m., decided to give a 15-percent wage 
increase to 1,000,000 government employees 
and to raise the sugar tax by 50 percent to 

it. 
Penig action was taken in hope of averting 
a nation-wide half-day strike called for to- 
morrow by state employees. 

Under heavy attack by the left wing, Gas- 
peri was further embarrassed by new criti- 
cism within the executive committee of his 
own middle-of-the-road Christian Democrat 
Party. 

De Gasperi was criticized for failing to see 
that Communists and Socialists shared the 
blame for the present economic crisis, 
Members demanded the party withdraw from 
its coalition with the leftists and join the 
right wing. 
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The powerful Catholic Action Committee, 
a keystone of Gasperi’s party, sent the meet- 
ing a virtual ultimatum to “defend religion,” 
against the leftists—a criticism of the com- 
promises Gasperi had made with Commu- 
nists to get a recognition of religion in the 
constitution. 

There is bitter discouragement among 
Italians over delay in promised American aid, 
which some regard as the sole hope of pre- 
venting eventual collapse of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to quote the last 
paragraph of this article: 

There is bitter discouragement among 
Italians over delay in promised American aid, 
which some regard as the sole hope of pre- 
‚venting eventual collapse of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. Chairman, yesterday the New York 
Times carried a story that there is a 
very real possibility of open civil war in 
Italy in the near future, and who, Mr. 
Speaker, is going to pay for that civil 
war? 

Mr. Chairman, we confront critical 
economic conditions in France and Italy, 
and the Truman doctrine is being em- 
ployed as a guarantee that the United 
States Government will back up with its 
economic, political, financial, and mili- 
tary strength the most reactionary forces 
in these nations. As Walter Lippmann 
pointed out in his column several weeks 
ago, the Truman doctrine gives encour- 
agement to every group everywhere in 
the world who want to organize civil war 
against existing governments. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we consider 
the financial and military demands that 
the British Empire, the French and 
Italian Governments are making ay 
upon us, we have just begun to draw up 
the lists of financial commitments and 
military commitments to which our Pres- 
ident would bind America. 

Mr. Chairman, the New York Times 
yesterday in its leading editorial had this 
to say: 

We can’t pursue one policy in Greece and 
Turkey and another in China or Latin 
America. 


The prime intent of tle Truman doc- 
trine and this vicious Greek-Turkish 
military alliance bill is to encompass the 
whole world, the seven seas, and the five 
continents in a new international system 
of military alliances and economic de- 
pendencies. 

Ever since President Truman made his 
fateful speech to the Congress, intense 
pressure has been placed upon our State 
Department by Chinese diplomats in this 
country demanding that the $500,000,000 
export-import loan be released for use by 
the present Chinese Government. I 
charge here on the floor of the House 
that the Chinese Embassy has had the 
arrogance to invade our State Depart- 
ment and attempt to tell our State De- 
partment that the Truman doctrine has 
committed our Government and this 
Congress to all-out support of the present 
Fascist Chinese government. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I 
insert in my remarks an article appear- 
ing in the New York Times of yesterday 
in which it is reported from Nanking 
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that China is asking for additional finan- 
cial assistance from the United States: 


CHINA TO ASK LOAN FOR BUILDING ONLY—UNITED 
STATES AID HELD ESSENTIAL FOR RECONVER- 
SION—"SELF-HELP” ADVOCATED FOR BUDGET 

(By Tillman Durdin) 

NANKING, May 4.—An American loan is es- 
sential for the economic rehabilitation and 
reconstruction of China, Gen. Chang Chun, 
the new premier, declared in a statement to- 
day. He simultaneously proclaimed a policy 
of “self-help” in dealing with the budget 
deficit. 

Premier Chang's statement was made to 
the press and was released as a clarification 
of his remarks on Friday before the legisla- 
ture delivered on Friday before the legislative 
Yuan. This statement is the first formal 
declaration made by the new premier spe- 
cifically defining his new government's atti- 
tude toward American financial assistance. 

The statement said: 

“The problem of how to meet the budget 
deficit of the Chinese Government is cer- 
tainly a difficult one, but the government 
should not depend on foreign assistance to 
meet that deficit. We must endeavor to 
meet it by a gradual increase of revenues, by 
stringency in nonproductive expenditures, 
and by domestic loans. In other words, we 
must adopt and carry out a policy of self- 
help. 

“On the other hand, there are vast areas 
where immediately economic rehabilitation 
and reconstruction are urgently needed and 
feasible. 

“Expenditures for such constructive pro- 
ductive projects, when they are to be under- 
taken, will be beyond the present capacity of 
our National Treasury. In this connection 
an American loan will be essential. 

“There is no need for me to emphasize 
that the Government will strictly follow the 
principle laid down in the common political 
program of all the parties now participating 
in the Government, namely, that foreign 
loans will be ‘used only for productive and 
constructive purposes and for stabilization 
and improvement of the people's livelihood,’ ” 

This pronouncement says in effect that 
China intends to try to deal with her budget- 
ary problem alone, but must have outside 
financial aid to undertake any major proj- 
ects for reconstruction. In part the state- 
ment is an answer to some arguments now 
being put forward that China should seek a 
currency stabilization loan from the United 
States. It is believed that the Government 
does not plan to make a formal request for 
& loan just now, although tentative ap- 
proaches are possible. The government has 
noted Washington reports indicating that 
the United States’ view at the moment is 
that the present time is premature for 
formally negotiating a loan since United 
States financial aid now would look like an 
endorsement of the new government before 
it has demonstrated its capabilities, 


Thus, Mr. Chairman, when we begin 
to look around the world and see what 
is happening to us today, we discover 
that President Truman has already 
deeply involved us financially and in a 
military way in many trouble spots 
throughout the world. He has made 
these decisions and he is asking us to 
rubber stamp them. His decisions are in 
direct violation of every commitment that 
the United States has made to the UN. 
And those acts of President Truman have 
no authority in law—no appropriations 
have been voted for such a policy, and 
the American people have never had an 
opportunity to cast their ballots for such 
a policy. 
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Mr. Chairman, when we add up the 
costs of these mad, insane adventures 
in the organization and support of civil 
wars throughout the world, we discover 
that it will come to at least $20,000,000,- 
000 a year and perhaps much more. 

Mr. Chairman, I charge that a sinister 
conspiracy exists in America today. A 
sinister conspiracy exists to draw us into 
open warfare on the side of every re- 
actionary and Fascist element and in 
every civil war everywhere in the world. 

What is the fountainhead of that con- 
spiracy? Who is there in America that 
wants another war—World War III? 
Who is it that formulated this Truman 
policy? Who is it that is throwing the 
force of our State Department into these 
interminable financially exhausting con- 
flicts? 

Mr. Chairman, what is going on in the 
State Department? The House of Rep- 
resentatives has a right to. know. I 
charge, Mr. Speaker, that a conspiracy 
exists in our State Department to organ- 
ize World War III, and to establish a 
system of military alliances in direct 
contradiction to the entire American 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make certain 
suggestions to the House. I would like 
for the Members of the House to con- 
sider certain things—first, that Admiral 
Leahy for a year and a half fought to 
force Jimmy Byrnes’ resignation as Sec- 
retary of State. I wish to point out that 
William C. Bullitt is in Paris today—for 
what purpose? I wish to point out that 
Admiral Hillenkoetter has just been 
made Chief of Central Intelligence of 
the United States Government. Admiral 
Hillenkoetter was the naval attaché in 
Paris and in Vichy, and has been asso- 
ciated with Leahy and Bullitt. I wish 
to point out, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. 
George Kennan, who went with Bullitt 
to Moscow in 1933, has been made the 
head of the policy committee of the De- 
partment of State. 

What did Admiral Leahy have to do 
with the formulating of the Truman 
Doctrine? Mr. Chairman, is the State 
Department being taken over by the 
French gang, by the associates of Bullitt 
and Leahy, who did business with the 
Vichy-Nazi collaboration government? 
Is our State Department being taken 
over by people who advised the French 
Government not to resist the Nazis? 
Why did Admiral Leahy fight the foreign 
policy developed by Jimmy Byrnes for 
1% years? 

Mr. Chairman, these questions need 
answers. They cry out for answers. 

We want to know what commitments 

are being made in our names in China, 
in England, in France, in Italy, in Tur- 
key—all over the Middle East. 
Mr. Chairman, the American people 
are, in my opinion, absolutely and com- 
pletely opposed to the foreign policy pro- 
posed in the Truman doctrine. They 
know now that this doctrine means bank- 
ruptcy, that it means higher prices, that 
it means -higher taxes, that it means 
military alliance with corrupt, venal dic- 
tatorships and monarchies, that its costs 
are unlimited. 
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The American people want peace— 
they want the UN to grow—to prosper. 
They demand that our commitments to 
the UN—given and received in good 
faith—be kept. The American people, 
Mr. Chairman, are determined that 
collective security against aggression 
shall be maintained. In their determi- 
nation, I join. I shall cast my vote 
against this iniquitous, monstrous, hypo- 
critical, and diabolical departure from 
traditional American foreign policy. 
The isles of Greece! The isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung— 
Where we may bieak uneasy peace, 

And once more immolate our young. 

Fill high the bowl with U. S. dough 

And fill another with our blood— 
The propagandists seem to know 

Just how to fill your eyes with mud. 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr.GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
10 minutes allotted to me. I should like 
to yield my 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. I thank the gentleman 
from Utah very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time is under 
the control of the gentleman from New 
York. If the gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. BLoom] cares to yield the 10 
minutes, then. of course, the gentleman 
from Ohio would be further recognized. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BREHM. May not the gentleman 
from Utah ask unanimous consent to 
yield his time to the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the time has 
been fixed by the rule adopted by the 
House of Representatives. The commit- 
tee may not change that rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Under the rules 
oi parliamentary procedure, the gentle- 
man from Utah in using his time may 
take the floor and then yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio to say what he pleases. 
Is not that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] is, of course, 
stating a hypothetical situation. The 
gentleman from Utah has not been recog- 
nized. Should the gentleman from Utah 
be recognized he then may yield to any- 
one asking him to yield if he so desires, 

The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. JOHNZON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in hearty accord with the wise 
and eloquent statement made by the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio and I think it well 
to repeat the quotation she gave us from 
that giant of his day, Webster, who said 
that we must not “purchase their smiles 
by the sacrifice of manly principles.” It 
is with a great deal of satisfaction that 
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I embrace the viewpoint enunciated on 
the floor yesterday by one of the giants 
of our time, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] when he said 
that he believed this bill would be a de- 
terrent to war. 

All of us are aware of the gravity of 
the decision this Nation is now called 
upon, through its Congress, to make. 
We live in a dangerous age. The ques- 
tion for decision is how we are to meet 
danger. We must face it with our heads 
up and with no fear in our hearts. We 
must meet this issue in accordance with 
our great traditions. Courage is better 
than fear, faith is better than doubt. 
We will be false to our traditions, false 
to the American people, and false to our- 
selves if we falter because of fear—fear 
of either cost or consequences. 

We all want to avoid war. If we could 
clearly foresee the future and know with 
certainty that defeat of this measure 
would, in the words of one great ap- 
peaser, mean “peace in our time,” or that 
its passage would mean war in this gen- 
eration, our votes would be unanimous. 
No one wants war. The tongues of our 
dead still enforce our attention. We all 
want peace. The issue, then, is one of 
calculated risks. : 

PEACE IN THIS DAY IS NOT CHEAP 


That issue cannot be resolved by an 
appeal to fear, to sentiment, or to any 
other prejudice. Each must determine 
for himself and within his own con- 
science the path he thinks this country, 
in dignity and responsibility, must fol- 
low to lead the world in the ways of 
peace. The passage of this bill and the 
policy it embraces is costly. Once we so 
act, we are committed to a course we 
must see through. And none should in- 
dulge in the self-deception that it will 
not be expensive. Peace in this day is 
not cheap. 

Neither should we be oblivious to the 
possibility that whenever this Nation 
engages in a program of halting totali- 
tarian aggression, be it Communist or 
Fascist, some risk of war may be involved. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have an 
issue of alternatives. Does this policy 
lead to war or does it promote peace? 
If our action is to be governed by fear 
or the cost in dollars, there are many 
arguments for voting against the bill. 
But is that the issue? When did the 
citizens of this country ever modify their 
resistance to aggressive tyranny because 
we were fearful of the outcome or lacked 
faith in our ability to meet the cost? 
Pioneer Americans were not timid when, 
as 13 struggling Colonies, they agreed 
with Patrick Henry that no price was too 
high to pay for liberty. The signers of 
the Declaration of Independence knew 
the calculated risks when they wrote in 
our charter of liberty the immortal 
sentence: 

And for the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor. 


MONROE AND JACKSON DID NOT FLINCH 


President Monroe proclaimed our 
famous American doctrine when this 
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Nation was a first-rate power only be- 
cause of its unflagging courage, We 
were then less able to resist aggression 
on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico 
from one of the weaker of the major 
powers of that day, than we are to re- 
sist aggression today anywhere on the 
face of this globe. The people knew 
then what the Monroe Doctrine might 
cost, and they were not afraid of its 
risks. Then a courageous stand on prin- 
ciple by a people unafraid frustrated the 
designs of any aggressor who might have 
considered a challenge. 

History discredits France’s strategy of 
attempting an early war of nerves. Her 
challenge was met by Andrew Jackson. 
A solvent France contemptuously re- 
fused payment of the debt she owed the 
United States. But when Jackson an- 
nounced that he would seize and im- 
pound French shipping, she understood 
democratic power properly applied. Her 
wounded honor was satisfied, and the 
treaty she had made with us was carried 
out. 

Mr, Chairman, whether Communist or 
Fascist, or simply a pistol-packing rack- 
eteer, the one thing a bully understands 
is force, and the one thing he fears is 
courage. In making this assertion, I 
disavow the demagogery of a jingo. b 
repudiate the tactics of a warmonger. I 
want peace. But human experience 
teaches me that if I let a bully of my 
community make me travel back streets 
to avoid a fight, I merely postpone the 
evil day. Soon he will try to chase me 
out of my house. 

THEY DID NOT BELIEVE WI WOULD FIGHT 


We have fought two world wars be- 
cause of our failure to take a position in 
time. When the first war began Ger- 
many did not believe we would fight. 
Well-meaning pacifists sincerely desired 
peace. The Great Commoner resigned 
from the highest position in the Cabinet 
because he thought President Wilson’s 
foreign policy woo aggressive. Thus the 
Kaiser was led to believe that wc were 
complacent and lacked courage. Unre- 
stricted submarine warfare began, and 
so we went to war. 

During the earlier stages of World 
War II, President Roosevelt at Chicago 
enunciated the doctrine of quarantining 
aggressors. Then, as in the past, there 
were protests. The America Firsters, 
led by Colonel Lindberg h, a hero of ear- 
lier days, exploited the hesitancy of 
many of our citizens to prepare for ade- 
quate national defense. The tactics of 
these ostriches and their fellow travelers 
encouraged, indeed if they did not in- 
duce, Hitler to ignore us and the Japs to 
attack us. 

France could have stopped Hitler when 
he started into the Saar. France and 
England combined could have prevented 
the occupation of Austria or even later 
stopped the Nazis at Czechoslovakia. 
The United States, England, and France 
could have prevented the rape of Poland 
if only there had been a common deter- 
mination to call a halt to aggression. 
Japan could have been checked before she 
got into Manchuria; and certainly she 
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would have been stopped when she de- 
clared war on defenseless China. But 
the siren songs of appeasers convinced us 
it was none of our business what hap- 
pened in Europe or the world, and thus 
France was sacrificed to Fascist ambi- 
tions, and England’s destiny was fought 
out in the skies over London. We refused 
to listen to Secretary Stimson and others 
with vision who saw the path on which 
Japan had embarked so we suffered the 
humiliation of Pearl Harbor and sacrificed 
lives which could have been spared if we 
had acted in time. 

CARE NOT WHETHER AGGRESSOR IS COMMUNIST 

OR FASCIST 

In view of this history, it is amazing 
that we are tolerant toward those who 
counsel fear and count the cost of human 
liberty and internal security in dollars. 
A former Vice President is crying out 
against the course charted by President 
Truman in his message to Congress in 
louder language than Colonel Lindbergh 
protested the policy proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his historic Chicago 
speech. Can it be that this former Vice 
President believes it right to quarantine 
the aggressors if they are Fascists, but 
wrong if they are Communists; and does 
Colonel Lindbergh reason conversely? 
As for myself, I care not whether an ag- 
gressor be Communist or Fascist. When- 
ever security of this country is involved, 
we are willing to draw the quarantine 
line—and we would rather have it or the 
shores of the Mediterranean than on the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay or the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Perhaps I should seek pardon for men- 
tioning a man who has sought and at- 
tained such notoriety by going abroad 
and denouncing his own country as be- 
ing on the road to ruthless imperialism. 
I defend the right of Mr. Wallace to 
speak, just as I defend my right to criti- 
cize what he says, and in this case the 
privilege to criticize this individual for 
campaigning against the foreign policy of 
his own country among the Socialists of 
England and the Communists of France. 
I particularly denounce his suggestion 
that we solve the whole problem with a 
$15,000,000,000 bribe to Russia. But his 
error of opinion may be tolerated where 
reason is left free to combat it. 


FARMER PLANTING STRANGE SEEDS 


The Honorable Mr. Wallace has an- 
nounced a speaking date in my State 
and district and my home town on the 
17th day of May. If he expects to play 
politics with an issue affecting the şe- 
curity of our people, his choice of Texas 
as a forum is no tribute to his knowledge 
of people and geography. The forum for 
Wallace and his appeasement doctrine is 
not before the clear-eyed, stout-hearted 
Texans. Rather, it is before the sallow, 
deluded fringe that bores and scavenges 
like termites eating away the foundations 
of a strong building. I challenge his 
false and dangerous counsel. I say he is 
a farmer planting strange seeds in our 
soil, seeds of fear, seeds of false hope, 
dragon seeds of ultimate destruction. I 
know Texans and I know the people of 
my district. Although we have our faults 
like other people—and we like to believe 
that they are fewer than the failings 
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of others—I warn this false apostle that 
Texans have characteristics which pre- 
vent us from responding to the wiles of 
an appeaser. Texans may disagree and 
fight a little among themselves, but we 
present a united front on any issue that 
may involve our national security. If we 
disagree with policies of our Government, 
we settle these differences within the 
framework of our democratic processes. 
The argument that Russia does not 
want war and that we might force a war 
by going into Greece and Turkey simply 
seems absurd to me. If Russia does not 
want war; if she is not an aggressor na- 
tion; if she wants to live in peace and co- 
operate in bringing peace to a war-torn 
world, then our aid to Greece and Turkey 
will be understood and can provoke no 
hostilities. Who among us or among the 
Russians believes that Greece and Tur- 
key plan an invasion of Russia? If, on 
the other hand, Russia is not willing to 
stop with the land she has taken away 
from Poland, Finland, and Czecho- 
slovakia; if not willing to get out of 
Austria, but insists on a foothold in the 
Mediterranean now, then now is the time 
for us to decide whether we will meet her 
there and meet her now. This penetra- 
tion system by which the Communists 
are taking over one European govern- 
ment after another to me smacks very 
much of the Hitler method. It was by 
that method that Hitler was able to take 
over Austria—but I will not further re- 
view the past. If Russia has peaceful 
intentions now, she will have them after 
this measure shall have been passed. If 
her intentions are otherwise, if she pro- 
poses a program of conquest, then no 
bribe, disguised as a loan of $15,000,000,- 
000 or any other sum, will stop her. It 
will only bolster up her strength and 
weaken us. 
ADMINISTRATION MUST NOT TOLERATE CORRUP- 
TION—-MUST NOT PERMIT PROGRAM TO BE- 
COME A JOY RIDE FOR PROFITEERS 


Yes; I am for the Truman doctrine. 
But it will not be enough to appropriate 
money to be poured into Greece and 
Turkey. No program, however well con- 
ceived, can rise above the level of the 
people who must carry it into execution. 
I am one who believes that competent 
men are available to serve their country 
on this job. I believe that the best 
brains and the stoutest hearts in this 
country are needed for this great work. 
I believe that they must and can be 
found if failure is to be avoided. The 
heights are not for the mediocre, but for 
the strong, the true, and the wise. I 
believe and trust President Truman will 
keep faith with the Congress and the 
people by staffing our mission with men 
who will not tolerate corruption in ad- 
ministering these funds and will see 
that it does not become a joy ride for 
profiteers, 

WE WILL STAND UP TO RUSSIA 

In voting for this bill, I do so with the 
hope that Russia has peaceful inten- 
tions; that she desires to live at peace 
with other nations; that she will co- 
operate in the restoration of a war-torn 
world; but, if it be otherwise, then I am 
certain as I stand here that the passage 
of this measure is the only course that 
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this country can in decency take, and the 
only course which may avoid war. 

This is one world; yes. It is one world 
in terms of distances and in terms of my 
actions affecting my neighbor whether 
he be on the banks of the Potomac or on 
the banks of the Ganges, But it is not 
one united world. Nor is it one world 
in public enlightenment. 

I am persuaded that the people of the 
world have no grievances, one against 
the other. The hopes and desires of a 
man who tills the soil are about the same 
whether he lives on the banks of the 
Colorado or on the banks of the Danube. 
But there is this difference. My words 
today, for whatever meaning they may 
have, will be accessible to every man, 
woman, and child on this continent. 
But as we progress from west to east, 
the mists form; and the light of freedom 
shines through them with more and 
more difficulty. 

To say that we will stand up to Russia, 
to say that we will pit the ideals of 
democracy against the ideals of com- 
munism does not mean that we are un- 
mindful of our debt to her. As one 
American, I am humbly grateful for 
Stalingrad, and I revere the memory of 
the men who fought there and died there, 
for me and for you. For my part, I ask 
no more of them than they ask of me. 
To Soviet Russia and to every other na- 


‘tion, I would see the golden rule ap- 


plied. I think we have tried to apply 
it. And a defense of democracy is not 
necessarily ipso facto an attack against 
Russia. I shall be the last to say that; 
but I shall be the first to say that when 
democracy lays down before any other 
ideology, there is no more democracy. 
Freedom walks upright, her head back, 
chin high. 

Decisions must be made in times of 
danger, and I hope your decision will be 
mine. In terms of dollars the Truman 
doctrine will be costly. But I pray that 
we are still a young and courageous Na- 
tion; that we have not grown so old and 
fat and prosperous that all we can think 
about is to sit back with our arms around 
our money bags. If we choose to do 
that, I have no doubt that the smoulder- 
ing fires will burst into flame and con- 
sume us—dollars and all. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? If the gentleman is 
bullied by another person, do you not 
think it would be more courageous to 
strike right out and hit him than to go 
into his neighbor’s window and thumb 
his nose at him until he might strike at 
you? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentle- 
man is not one who accepts the unquali- 
fied statement that we are being bullied, 
but the gentleman does say if that state- 
ment is true the time to meet that situa- 
tion is right now and the way to meet it 
is head on. 

2 OWENS. But we are not doing 
at. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. EATON. If I make a statement 
as to the disposition of time, will that 
o out of the time allotted to this 
side? . 
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The CHAIRMAN. Any time that the 
gentleman consumes will be charged to 
his time. 

Mr. EATON. I will have to do it. 
First of all, let me say that I have been 
wrestling with the multiplication table. 
In common with every human being who 
has ever done that, I have been thrown. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EATON. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I call the 
attention of the committee to the fact 
that it is apparent the gag is in order 
so far as the opposition is concerned. I 
was instructed to submit a list of those 
in opposition to the bill to both the 
majority and minority leaders. The 
minority leader informs me that I have 
no time. Those members who have 
been allocated time by me please take 
notice. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, is this 
coming out of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is coming out of 
the time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Jersey yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. EATON. I would rather that the 
gentleman from New York use his own 
time to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has the floor. Does 
the gentleman desire to consume any 
additional time? 

Mr. EATON. It will only take me a 
minute to break the sad news. I have 
207 minutes of time asked for by 18 
Members, and I have 95 minutes to di- 
vide among them. I have turned the 
matter over to my associates here, the 
senior members of my committee, and 
they have worked out a plan by cutting 
down, I am very sorry to say, to very 
small limits the time allowed to the vari- 
ous Members. That is, of course, in ad- 
dition to the 51 minutes reserved for the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. With pleasure. 

Mr. GAVIN. Yesterday you had no 
hesitancy in giving the proponents of the 
bill an additional 5 mirutes, an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, and an additional 5 
minutes. But when I came, represent- 
ing a great State with 28 delegates and 
10,000,000 of people, all I could get was 
5 minutes because I am an opponent of 
the bill. 

Mr. EATON. May I have the privilege 
of saying, before everybody gets mad, 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Gavin] was granted time under 
Mr. SmitnH’s schedule. I did not fix the 
time for him. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. No; I will not yield. 
You ask too many questions. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 2 minutes. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. 

XCIII——297 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support this measure and have been 
ready to vote “yes” on the proposition 
for several weeks. in fact, before the 
President of the United States delivered 
his message to the Congress, in several 
statements on the floor I advocated firm, 
resolute action in the Mediterranean 
area. I hope that this measure will be 
adopted without crippling amendments 
and that the House will go on record in 
favor of this firm and realistic action in 
connection with Greece and Turkey. 

We must keep in mind that the world 
has grown exceedingly small within the 
last few years, and whether or not we 
like it, we are in international affairs 
to stay. As has been stated again and 
again during this debate, we have par- 
ticipated in two great wars during the 
past 30 years. After the First World 
War we followed the policy of isolation- 
ism. In fact, we followed that policy 
into the 1930’s. It seems as though we 
ought to learn something from history, 
particularly recent history, and not pur- 
sue the same course after the Second 
World War as we followed after the first. 

As I have listened to some of the argu- 
ments against this measure, I am fear- 
ful that many would have us embark 
upon the disastrous course of isolation- 
ism which will lead us to untold trouble 
in the future. Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
reporting on the Moscow Conference, for 
instance, pointed out that the Soviet 
leaders would heave a great sigh of relief 
if we were to move out of Europe. Cer- 
tainly we must not do this. If we had 
passed this resolution immediately after 
it had been presented to us, perhaps the 
Moscow Conference would not have 
ended in a deadlock. 

During this debate we have been con- 
sidering the foreign policy of the United 
States. I want to point out that when 
I was in the Old World in 1945 the ques- 
tion that was most often discussed was 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and the comment that was most fre- 
quently made was that the United States 
does not have a foreign policy. After 
returning, I said on the floor of this 
House several times that if there was one 
thing we ought to do in this country, 
it is to develop a firm, realistic, resolute 
foreign policy in this postwar period. 
I take this opportunity to congratulate 
the State Department and the Presi- 
dent of the United States upon this fine 
show of realism. It is, indeed, refresh- 
ing to see this realistic approach to for- 
eign affairs in the Mediterranean area. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DORN. I have been trying for 
2 days to get some member of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee to tell me why 
we did not give the Spanish Government, 
which has always fought communism, at 
least an ambassador here in Washing- 
ton. They were neutral during the war 
the same as Turkey, and prevented the 
Germans from. rolling into north Africa 
when we were making landings. I have 
not had anybody answer that yet. 

Mr. MERROW. That is another 
question outside of this Greek-Turkish 
situation; but I will say to the gentleman 
this, that if action is necessary in con- 
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nection with Spain to stop communism 
in the Mediterranean basin, I would 
favor it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wi:consin. The gen- 
tleman has made some reference to iso- 
lationism. Does the gentleman apply 
that term to those who support the 
United Nations who last week voted for 
the relief bill? 

Mr. MERROW. The gentleman has 
coupled two questions. He asked if I 
would apply that term to those who sup- 
port the United Nations? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. MERROW. No; I think those 
who support the United Nations have the 
international point of view. Personally 
I would say that the vote to cut the relief 
bill indicates a movement toward an 
isolationist program. } 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is a distinguished member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee and may 
be able to clear up a quandary which has 
been bothering me during the debate. 
One of the objections raised by certain 
Members to this bill is that this problem 
should be turned over to the United 
Nations for settlement, this whole ques- 
tion. In the gentleman's opinion, is it 
not true that in such event it would be 
possible for any one of the five great 
powers to exercise the veto on the con- 
sideration of the question? 

Mr. MERROW. That is true. I be- 
lieve the question of the United Nations 
has been adequately and ably discussed 
during the course of this debate. The 
United Nations has neither the resources 
nor the ability to handle this problem. 
Furthermore, to be absolutely realistic 
about it, we are playing power politics 
outside the United Nations. The secu- 
rity of the United States is at stake. The 
United States is the only country that 
has the power, the prestige, and the abil- 
ity to stop the Soviet march toward world 
domination, and to refer this matter to 
the Jnited Nations would simply weaken 
the United Nations, and ‘inally imperil 
our own security. 

General Marshall should be congrat- 
ulated on the realism that he showed at 
the Moscow Conference. He did not give 
in to the Russians, he stood firm on rep- 
arations, the western boundary of Po- 
land, and other matters. Because of that 
firm stand we are at last beginning to 
be realistic; and although Mr. Stalin 
hopes that by exhaustion he will be able 
to reach compromises I feel at least we 
have a Secretary of State who will stay 
as long as Mr. Stalin can stay and will 
refuse to become exhausted. We will at 
last by holding our ground be able to re- 
solve our differences. 

We should keep in mind that there are 
two basic principles in the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. They have been dis- 
cussed here. One is expansion and the 
other is the spread of communism 
wherever and whenever possible. The 
Soviet Union has annexed! much territory 
and has extended her domination over 
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no less than 12 countries by puppet gov- 
ernments. These countries have a pop- 
ulation of 165,000,000. She has done all 
this since 1939, and is trying by the prac- 
tice of infiltration to spread communism 
all over the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
14 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, in expla- 
nation of the action proposed to be taken 
by the United States Government under 
the measure now being considered, the 
following questions are pertinent and 
should be answered: 

First. What are the situations in 
Greece and Turkey, respectively, which 
call for the relief proposed by the pend- 
ing measure? 

Second. Why should the United States 
alone supply the aid required? 

Third. What do we hope to accom- 
plish by acting, and what will be the 
probable result if we fail to act? 

Mr. Chairman, during the hearings on 
the pending bill held by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, extending over a 
period of several weeks, the above ques- 
tions were, in my opinion, fully, clearly, 
and repeatedly answered by competent 
and well-informed authorities. As fre- 
quently happens, however, when we hold 
extended hearings on a measure and ex- 
plore all of its possibilities and implica- 
tions, we often find the answers to our 
most important queries buried under a 
mass of verbiage more or less non- 
germane or inconsequential. Within 
the 387-page report of the hearings it 
will be found that the above questions 
are answered not only by competent and 
qualified witnesses, speaking from an in- 
timate knowledge of the subject, but also 
by documentary proof. Unless, how- 
ever, the hearings are given more than 
a hasty perusal there is every chance 
that important evidence will be over- 
looked. May I, within the time at my 
disposal, give to this body not only my 
personal reply to the three queries, but 
also some of the answers appearing in 
the record. 

First, there is a difference in the sit- 
uations in Greece and Turkey, and quite 
a difference in the problems confronting 
the respective countries. And yet, each 
situation requires the same corrective 
measures and the same character of aid 
and assistance, which, if not received 
from some quarter, will be followed by 
the same result in both countries, to- 
wit, economic disaster, collapse of each 
` government and an imposition upon 
their peoples of a totalitarian regime. 

May I first discuss conditions in 
Greece? The evidence taken before our 
committee shows that Greece's trouble 
started even before World War II, and 
became starkly tragic during and follow- 
ing the years of conflict. First invaded 
and despoiled by the Italians, the country 
not only suffered a second invasion by 
the German armies, with resultant dev- 
astation and ruin, but also groaned under 
4 years of enemy occupation, followed by 
the cruel and deliberate destruction by 
the Nazis of everything in or near the 
pathway of their retreating armies. It 
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is probable that no other country in the 
world suffered a devastation so complete. 
From all this the country has never re- 
covered; indeed, it has not even had a 
chance to recover. 

It is further shown that during the war 
there went on within the Greek bound- 
aries a continuous fight for Greek libera- 
tion. This warfare against the invaders 
was carried on by bands of Greek guer- 
rillas whose arms and equipment were 
supplied by the Allied armies. After lib- 
eration, however, many of these guer- 
rillas failed or refused to surrender their 
weapons, and coming under influences 
inimical to the present regime in Greece, 
the guerrillas are now using the same 
arms to defy the authority of the Gov- 
ernment. It is also charged that these 
armed bands not only have the backing 
and encouragement of certain adjoining 
governments but that their numbers are 
augmented from time to time by bands 
of men from beyond the Greek border 
who join in raids, burnings, pillage, and 
killings, and then retire across the bor- 
der when pursued by the Greek Army. 

The nature of the influences to which 
these armed bands are subject and under 
which they operate is well known. To be 
absolutely plain and direct, it is the in- 
fluence of the Communist and the com- 
munistic doctrine. It is known that con- 
tinuous pressure is being exerted against 
the Greek Government and that. this 
pressure is growing heavier day by day; 
that the sphere of operations of the va- 
rious communistic bands is widening; 
and that without aid and assistance in 
equipping and advising the Greek Army 
it will not be able to long control the sit- 
uation. If these bands continue to gain 
strength—and all evidence is to the effect 
that they are doing just that—they will 
take over the Greek Government and 
substitute a Soviet-controlled Communist 
totalitarian regime. If this is accom- 
plished, a great hope of the world will 
have perished and once again the dream 
of the poet Byron that the isles of Greece 
would again be free will have been 
shattered. 

It must be understood that this prob- 
lem is not one of merely supporting the 
Greek Government as against a few 
bands of malcontents. On the contrary, 
it is one of keeping Greece in the ranks 
of the world’s democracy, of keeping 
open and free the great seaways to the 
East, and of insuring freedom and the 
democratic way of life to the peoples of 
the eastern world, 

I have endeavored to explain briefly 
the situation in Greece because of which 
our aid has been earnestly entreated. 
Let me now turn to Turkey, the other 
country whose calls for assistance we 
are asking you to heed. Here, as I have 
stated, we have a situation substantially 
different from that obtaining in Greece, 
and yet, should we turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal of Turkey, the results to that 
country would be exactly the same as 
would similar lack of action be to Greece. 

While Greece is in dire need of food 
and clothing, as well as the training and 
equipment of her army for the protection 
of her border and use against internal 
disorder, Turkey is not confronted by 
such a problem. Turkey has no internal 
disorders and so far has not been 
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troubled by ravages of armed bands, 
either within or from outside her boun- 
daries. To this date also the country 
has remained free from any invasion of 
communism or Communistic doctrine. 
It is not, however, free from other dan- 
gers. On the contrary, never before— 
not even throughout the war when it 
had a long and desperate struggle to pre- 
serve its neutrality—has Turkey faced 
a graver danger than it does at this mo- 
ment. Regardless of all differences be- 
tween the internal condition in Greece 
and Turkey, the dangers to each coun- 
try from external sources are identical. 
As Acting Secretary of State Acheson 
stated to our committee, and I quote: 

The inexorable facts of geography link the 
future of Greece and Turkey. Should the in- 
tegrity and independence of Greece be lost 
or compromised, the effect upon Turkey is 
inevitable. 


Is it not significant that this call for 
help comes to us from Greece and Tur- 
key at the same instant; that both na- 
tions, one untroubled by internal con- 
ditions or by lack of food or other 
necessities of life, and the other facing 
all these problems, as well as actual re- 
bellion, should both suddenly call for aid 
to meet the same threat from external 
sources. It is not only significant, but 
it points directly to the fact that both 
of these countries so linked together by 
and in their strategic importance have 
awakened to the fact that they are both 
facing a problem which threatens their 
individual liberty, their way of life and 
their free government; and each of the 
governments has determined that it can- 
not solve the problem alone. They feel 
that unless aid comes to them in this 
crisis, they will be in imminent danger 
of a complete collapse with a consequent 
assumption of power by a totalitarian 
government under the domination of the 
Russian Soviet. It was said by Mr. Ache- 
son, and I quote: 

I need not emphasize to you what would 
more than likely be the effect on the na- 
tions in the Middle East of a collapse in 
Greece and Turkey, and the installation of 
totalitarian regimes there. Both from the 
point of view of economics and morals, the 
effects upon countries to the east would 
be enormous, especially if the failure in 
Greece and Turkey should come about as 
the result of the fallure of this great de- 
mocracy to come to their aid. On the other 
hand, 1 ask you to consider the effects on 
their morals and their internal development 
should Greece and Turkey receive a helping 
hand from the United States, the country 
with which they closely associate the prin- 
ciples of freedom. It is not too much to 
say that the outcome in Greece and Turkey 
will be watched with deep concern through- 
out the vast area from the Dardanelles to 
the China Sea. 


Mr. Chairman, I find that it will 
be necessary for me to put in the Recorp 
the further answers to the question I 
propounded. And this will be done. 

The question is often asked, How and 
why was the United States drawn into 
a situation apparently affecting only the 
nations of Greece and Turkey? 

As a matter of fact, this problem came 
to us suddenly and with but little warn- 
ing. On or about March 20, 1947, the 
British Government notified the United 
States Government that as of March 31 
it would be obliged to discontinue the 
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financial, economic, and advisory assist- 
ance which it had heretofore been giv- 
ing to Greece and Turkey. This meant, 
of course, that the British government 
intended to withdraw from Greece the 
military force which it had been main- 
taining in that country since the close 
of hostilities and likewise intended to 
withdraw from both Greece and Turkey 
all further economic aid and advisory 
assistance. 

A few days after the notice from the 
British Government, our Government re- 
ceived from the Greek Government an 
urgent appeal for financial, economic, 
and expert advisory assistance. This was 
not the first time such a request had been 
made to us by the Greek Government, 
similar requests having been previously 
made. The same is true in respect to 
Turkey. The number of the various re- 
quests made by both Governments to the 
United States and the dates of such re- 
quests are fully set out in the report of 
the hearings. Also, in covering this mat- 
ter broadly, Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson, in answer to a question by Rep- 
resentative Jarman, shown on page 13 
of the hearings, stated that everything 
proposed to be done under the bill now 
being considered was requested by the 
Governments of Turkey and Greece. 
Therefore, the charge that we are, with- 
out authority, interfering in the affairs of 
the two countries, is baseless. 

May I now discuss for a few moments 
the second question I posed in my open- 
ing statement, to wit, “Why should the 
United States alone supply the aid re- 
quired by Greece and Turkey?” 

In this connection, the question may 
be and, in fact, has been frequently asked, 
“Why did not the two countries make 
their request for aid to the United Na- 
tions, and why should not this entire 
problem of Greece and Turkey not be 
handled by the United Nations? 

This question has been repeatedly an- 
swered, and particularly by officials of 
the State Department as will appear on 
pages 341 to 344 of the record of the 
hearings. It also appears that as to one 
part of its problem, Greece did present 
its case to the United Nations. Charging 
that armed bands, operating within her 
territory along her northern border, 
were being partly supplied, trained, and 
given refuge in neighboring countries 
and were constantly shifting back and 
forth across the border in their hostile 
and pillaging expeditions, the Greek 
Government asked the United Nations 
for assistance in dealing with the situa- 
tion. 

This was a problem with which the 
United Nations had authority to deal, 
and supported by the United States, the 
Security Council proceeded to deal with 
the problem effectively. But as to the 
other, and perhaps more serious prob- 
lems, namely the need of Greece for food 
and other supplies and funds to restore 
order throughout the country, to meet 
internal difficulties and to avert econom- 
ic collapse, and the need of both Greece 
and Turkey for funds and expert advice 
in re-forming and equipping their mili- 
tary forces for the protection of their 
borders, the United Nations is not only 
lacking in jurisdiction, but is also with- 


out funds necessary to extend the re- 
quired help. 

So far as Greece is concerned, its re- 
quest to the United States for assistance 
was urged by a Commission sent to that 
country last fall by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, This Commis- 
sion, reporting in November 1946, recom- 
mended that the Greek Government re- 
quest the Economic and Social Council 
and the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to aid it 
in securing funds for essential food and 
other imports until, I quote, “Expanding 
exports, international development 
loans, and expanding production enable 
Greece to balance its international ac- 
count without special aid.” 

As stated by Secretary Acheson, this is 
exactly the course Greece has followed. 
The country has repeatedly asked Great 
Britain for assistance, but this assist- 
ance Great Britain is no longer able or 
willing to supply. The aid cannot be 
supplied by the Economic and Social 
Council, therefore the Government of 
the United States is the only source to 
which the Greek Government can turn. 

While, as I have stated, the situation 
in Turkey, especially with reference to 
internal economic affairs, is different 
from that of Greece, the need is just as 
great, the danger of collapse is just as 
imminent and the result certain to fol- 
low such a collapse is just as inevitable. 
This result would be the installation of 
totalitarian regimes in both countries. 
In fact, we are at this moment facing 
the danger of being particeps criminis 
to the denial of free democratic govern- 
ments to the entire eastern world. 

The consequences following collapse 
of the Greek and Turkish Governments 
and the moving in of a Soviet-dominated 
communistic regime in both countries 
would be far reaching and tragic. We 
in America have heretofore not worried 
about the control of the Mediterranean, 
the Dardanelles, the Suez Canal, and 
the other sea lanes of the Near East 
which for centuries have been followed 
by ships of the world. Only once, and 
that in the early days of our Republic, 
did we act to insure the freedom of these 
lanes. Our action then against the 
piratical states of the Barbary Coast was 
prompt, drastic, and effective. Since 
that time in the distant past we have 
more or less trusted to Great Britain's 
interest and power to keep the seaways 
open. If Britain is no longer able to 
perform her task, are we going to try 
to resolve the impending issue now and 
by peaceful means, or shall we wait until 
a grimmer duty is forced upon us? 
Think it over. 

Again, the issues before us at this 
moment are not only the preservation 
of the freedom of the Greek and Turkish 
peoples, and the sovereignty of their 
respective Governments, and not only 
the maintenance of the historic freedom 
of the seas, but there is yet another issue, 
one of more vital importance to this and 
to every other democratic government in 
the world of today. This bill poses to 
us the question, Is this Republic of ours— 
the greatest of all in recorded history and 
the pattern upon which all others have 
been erected—going to adopt and follow 
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a do-nothing policy with reference to the 
innoculation by intimidation and force 
of the peoples of other countries with 
germs of an ideolegy diametrically op- 
posed to every principle of human free- 
dom and justice? On the other hand, 
are We going to show to the world that 
we have the courage of our conviction 
and intend to demonstrate our faith in 
the democratic way of life by standing 
shoulder to shoulder with all peoples who 
are willing to combat the spread of a 
poisonous doctrine? 

We can do the right thing and do it 
now by the passage of this measure. If, 
however, we fail Greece and Turkey in 
this hour of their need, and the two na- 
tions come under the domination of an- 
other power, as they undoubtedly will, 
we will have lost not only all of our pres- 
tige in the eastern world, but that world 
itself will have been lost to democracy, 
With Greece and Turkey unde: commu- 
nistic control, there will be nothing to 


stop the spread of the insidious disease 


throughout all lands from the Straits of 
Gibraltar to the China Sea. This is not 
mere dicta, it is not just a statement of 
my personal opinion, but it is a state- 
ment based upon views expressed before 
our committee by men who speak out of 
a wealth of knowledge, wisdom, and ex- 
perience. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I want to announce, 
without reservatior or equivocation, that 
I am in favor of the pending measure as 
it has been reported out of committee, 
without any change in text and without 
amendment. And, at this point, may I 
express the earnest hope that the pend- 
ing measure will not meet with the same 
treatment and the same fate accorded 
to the Greek relief bill recently passed 
by this House. That bill, as is the one 
now before us, was not a measure for the 
mere expenditure of money; on the con- 
trary, it was a measure involving ques- 
tions of the gravest import to our coun- 
try, questions calling for the exercise of 
fine diplomacy, questions of foreign 
policy to be answered only after intensive 
study and critical consideration. 

This was the character of the study 
given to that measure by your Foreign 
Affairs Committee; for many weeks and 
through many hearings, each provision 
of the measure was analyzed and all its 
implications considered. Changes were. 
made only after the most critical study 
and discussion and in light of the evi- 
dence we had before us. It was not 
hours only that we gave to our consider- 
ation of the measure, but we devoted 
days and weeks to the difficult task. And 
yet, when our work was accomplished 
and the bill reported to this floor—a fin- 
ished product of a committee, many 
members of which have had from 15 to 
25 years of experience in foreign affairs— 
what was its fate? 

Here is what happened. Under the 
5-minute rule there was made a con- 
certed attack upon every section of the 
measure. In a wild scramble to be in 
at the death, amendment after amend- 
ment, many of which had been denied 
after hours of consideration by the com- 
mittee, were offered and adopted on the 
House floor after but a few moments of 
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extemporaneous discussion, Bitter at- 
tacks on the measure were made by 
at least some men who evidently were 
wholly unfamiliar with its intent and 
purpose and uninformed with respect to 
the critical situation it was designed to 
meet. The regrettable part of the en- 
tire matter was the fact that some mem- 
bers of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
took an active part in this confused at- 
tempt to write a new bill on the floor. 
It was a spectacle to cause one to stand 
in awe and to exclaim in wonder as was 
once said of liberty, “Oh, economy, how 
many crimes have been committed in 
thy name?” 

Mr. Chairman, may I remind the 
Members of the Congress that the pas- 
sage of the pending measure is not only 
recommended, but requested by your 
Government. Your President, your Sec- 
retary of State and his assistants, your 
Secretary of War, your Secretary of the 
Navy, as well as other officials in whom 
you should have faith and confidence, 
have all joined in appealing to you for 
the passage of this legislation. ‘Zour 
ambassadors to Greece and Turkey, both 
of whom have an intimate knowledge 
of the situation in the countries to which 
they are respectively accredited, came 
across the seas to advise us to take this 
action. The head of this Government’s 


nine- man commissior sent to Greece for 


the express purpose of making a survey 
of conditions in that unhappy country, 
and who, with his associates, spent two 
full months in making a complete study 
of the situation there, returned to his 
homeland to endorse this action with his 
approval. 

Have you no confidence in the men at 
the head of your Government? Have 
you no faith in the ambassadors who 
represent you in foreign lands? Have 
you no trust in the men who head your 
Army and your Navy? Against these 
men will you accept the dicta of others 
who may be actuated by either unknown 
motives or political expediency, or will 
you at this fateful moment set aside all 
political or other prejudices and give 
your support to this measure and to 
your President, to your Government, and 
to your country—and mine? 

Mr.ROBSION. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
to speak in opposition to the bill 2616 
which proposes to provide $400,000,000 in 
` aid to Turkey and Greece and also to 
provide military and naval aid and in- 
struction to these countries and author- 
ity to train and supervise their military 
and naval establishments. 

This bill arose out of the message of 
the President delivered to the House and 
Senate on March 12, 1947. The Presi- 
dent stated, in his message urging im- 
mediate granting of this money and 
military and naval aid to Turkey and 
Greece, that the future foreign policy of 
this Nation should be changed so as to 
commit this Nation to go to the relief of 
any nation or a party or group in any 
nation that was threatened by Commu- 
nists or other totalitarian groups in any 
country, and he stated that he would call 
upon the Congress from time to time 
for any additional financial aid and 
powers to carry out this world-wide for- 
eign policy. Our colleague, Dr. Eaton, 
in charge of this bill, in his speech to the 
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House yesterday, stated that this was 
the most far-reaching and carried with 
it the most fateful decision perhaps of 
any measure that had been presented 
and considered by the Congress in the 
last 100 years. That is a strong state- 
ment from the author of the bill. There 
have been many bills of tremendous im- 
port and many fateful decisions made by 
Congress within the last 100 years. The 
Congress has been called upon to carry 
on the Mexican War, Spanish-American 
War, World War I, and World War II. 
Our distinguished Democrat colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. Cox] was fair enough 
to say in his speech that this was not a 
relief bill for the hungry people of Greece 
or Turkey, but it is a military bill, a war 
measure. About all of those who have 
spoken in favor of the bill have been fair 
enough to say in so many words or by 
implication that this is a military meas- 
ure and that it may lead us into another 
war. Of the score or more who have 
spoken in favor of this bill, not one has 
assured us that it would keep our country 
out of war. 

The rule provides for 9 hours of gen- 
eral debate but under parliamentary 
maneuvering, those who favor the bill 
will have six or more hours while those 
who are opposing it will be limited to 
3 hours or less. If this bill involves issues 
fraught with such tremendous potential- 
ities for war and other dangers to our 
country as admitted by its sponsors, it 
seems to me that those who are opposed 
to it should have at least the same 
amount of time as its sponsors. The 
sponsors do not pretend to assure us that 
this new foreign policy of the President 
and the provisions of this bill will keep 
us out of war. They admit we are em- 
barking upon a most fateful program. 
They do not give us any information 
from which we might have assurance of 
benefit to our own country. There is no 
clear chart of direction as to where it 
may leads us, the amount of blood it 
might cause to be shed, or the billions 
that may be required to follow this pro- 
gram through. They propose for us to 
sail an uncharted ship anywhere and 
everywhere in the world where there may 
be a war, a rebellion or an uprising. It 
is a lead in the dark; no one tells us 
how long or where it may lead. 

I am unwilling to take such a fateful 
step as those who chart the ship and 
know not the destination or what may 
happen to our country. Everything is 
veiled in doubt and uncertainty. 
Through my years of service in the House 
and Senate, in case of doubt, I have al- 
ways resolved that doubt in favor of the 
United States of America which I am 
sworn to protect and defend and not in 
favor of some other country or some 
group in some other country, and that 
is the course I am taking now. I am 
speaking against this proposal as pre- 
sented and unless it is very materially 
amended I shall vote against it. 

The gentleman from West Virginia 
who preceded me in favor of this bill, 
said: “Will our country sit here and 
rattle our money bags”? May I point 
out to our colleague from West Virginia 
that we no longer have money bags to 
rattle. We owe in admitted debts 
amounting to approximately $260,000,- 
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000,000. These are IO U’s but not money 
bags. We can rattle our I O U’s but not 
our money bags. We must be careful 
not to add any more I O U’s. In the 
last war we greatly depleted the iron, 
coal, timber, the soil and other natural 
resources in this country. We have gone 
through an era of squandering, spending, 
and wasting for the last 15 years. We 
already have the largest per capita in- 
debtedness and the largest per capita 
tax burden of any country in the world. 
The American people are demanding that 
we reduce and not increase the debts and 
taxes and other burdens of this Nation. 
As we continue to strip this country of 
its resources and use them in wars and 
in sending them to foreign countries, we 
intensify scarcity in our country and 
this increases the cost of living and mil- 
lions of our people are denied many of 
the necessities of life. They have de- 
manded economy in government: they 
voted to put out the spenders and the 
wasters, and this Congress is trying to 
economize. In doing so we have reduced 
and cut out many of the desirable serv- 
ices to the American people. 

We are having very little trouble with 
our enemies in the late war, Germany, 
Japan, and Italy. Those for whom we 
sacrificed so much in blood and treasure 
and to whom we have poured out billions 
of dollars in relief since the war have 
stirred up more wars, rebellions, and in- 
surrections. I have urged before, and I 
again urge, that the President and his 
administration call upon these people 
to cease fighting, go to work and provide 
something for themselves, but they re- 
fuse to be pacified, they refuse to again 
take up peaceful and lawful pursuits, 
We have coddled them so much and so 
long that they believe as some of our 
statesmen seem to think, that there is 
no end to Uncle Sam’s resources and 
bounty. Why should they not go to 
work? 

The millions of workers on the farms, 
in the shops, mills, and factories must 
have a large part of their earnings taken 
from them and their products taken from 
them in order to take care of the people 
in these countries who refuse to again 
enter peaceful pursuits and produce for 
themselves. 

LACK OF CONFIDENCE IN PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


This bill also provides that an army 
of civilian employees will go to Turkey 
and Greece. Under the demand of the 
American people, a great army of use- 
less officeholders are being released. 
Hon. Paul Porter, who saw the demise 
of the OPA and his army of officeholders, 
was sent to Greece some time ago to set 
up an organization to operate in Turkey 
and Greece. If this bill is passed, it will 
find these New Deal officeholders, at 
higher salaries and with high expense 
accounts, transferred to Turkey and 
Greece. 

Mr. Truman and his administration 
have fought every step taken by the 
Republicans in the House and Senate to 
reduce the cost of government for the 
coming fiscal year, beginning July 1, 1947, 
below thirty-seven billion five hundred 
million asked for in his budget. I won- 
der how much confidence the proponents 
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of this bill have in the President, al- 
though they give him a blank check for 
$400,000,000 and tremendous authority 
to spend that money as he may direct, 
and of course under Paul Porter, of the 
OPA. This bill provides that no civilian 
personnel should be assigned to Turkey 
and Greece to administer this four hun- 
dred million until such person or persons 
have been approved by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation—the FBI. It seems 
to me that if the proponents of this bill 
are willing to adopt the new and fateful 
foreign policy of the President, which 
likely will involve us within a year in the 
wars, revolutions, and insurrections in 
any part of the world, they would have 
had enough faith in the President to per- 
mit him to pass upon the loyalty of the 
persons he might name to carry out his 
policies, but, no, this bill provides that he 
can only appoint persons that have been 
approved by the FBI. I do not recall 
any such provision in any bill that has 
been considered by Congress during my 
service. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. I cannot. I only 
have a brief time and cannot yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman ob- 
ject to that? 

Mr. ROBSION. I do not yield. You 
are one of the gentleman supporting this 
measure with others who insisted upon 
taking up more than 6 hours of the de- 
bating time, with the opposition receiv- 
ing less than 3 hours. Then you ask me, 
with only a short time to speak, to yield. 
THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ARE OPPOSED TO THIS BILL 


During the recent Easter recess I vis- 
ited nearly all the counties of my dis- 
trict and met hundreds of my constitu- 
ents, Republicans and Democrats, and 
without exception all who expressed 
themselves were against this bill. I re- 
ceived a great many letters expressing 
opposition, and today, for the first time, 
I received a letter from a constituent of 
mine favoring the bill. He is a fine citi- 
zen, and I am sure that if he understood 
the dangers involved in this new foreign 
policy of the President that he would 
not, in my opinion, favor it. In my opin- 
ion, an overwhelming majority of those 
who are really informed believe as I do, 
that it will lead us into war and we will 
be called upon to make great sacrifices 
in blood and treasure. 

Opinionaire, a forum of public opinion 
carried April 9, 1947, by the full network 
of the Mutual Broadcasting System, 
brought in 8,144 votes which opposed the 
idea of the bill. One thousand seven 
hundred and seventy-two favored it. 
This question was before America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air April 24. The returns 
showed that 3% to 1 were against this 
Truman doctrine. This, as you know, is 
a network program of the American 
Broadcasting Co. The Forum, a single 
broadcast of WINX here in the Nation’s 
Capital March 24, brought a 4-to-1 re- 
sponse against the armed-assistance 
program. The Gallup poll of April 24 
showed that 7 out of every 10 voters 
polled think that this will bring the 
United States to war. 

I have talked with many of my col- 
leagues, and they claim that their mail, 
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like mine, is running strong against this 

measure. I am definitely of the opinion 

that if the American people understood 

fully and clearly the far-reaching im- 

plications of this new doctrine an over- 

whelming majority would oppose it. 
OPPOSED TO COMMUNISM 


It is needless for me to say that I now 
and have always vigorously opposed not 
only communism but fascism and any 
other totalitarian form of government. 
No word or vote of mine could be con- 
strued as favoring in the slightest de- 
gree any one of these groups, their ideals 
or ideologies. I have never hesitated 
to speak and vote in favor of any meas- 
ure that would protect our country from 
these. I thank God that there is not a 
Communist living within the borders of 
the 17 counties of my congressional dis- 
trict. No; not one. There are no Red 
flags or sympathizers of the Red flag in 
the Ninth Kentucky District. We know 
but one flag and that is the Stars and 
Stripes. We know just one loyalty and 
that is the loyalty to the United States 
of America. 

Quite a lot of folks have changed their 
views and opinions here in the National 
Capital. The Bolsheviks, or Commu- 
nists, took charge of Russia about the 
time I came to Congress, March 4, 1919. 
President Wilson would not recognize 
their Government. Neither would Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge, or Hoover. 
These American Presidents regarded 
communism as dangerous to the welfare 
of this country. Then came another 
President, Mr. Roosevelt. He insisted 
on recognizing the communistic Gov- 
ernment of Russia. He insisted that our 
country take these Communists to our 
bosoms. 

Before we got into World War I, the 
Russians put on a great ball at the Rus- 
sian Embassy. Many of those, and some 
of them in our Government, attended 
that great function of the Russian Am- 
bassador. Champagne flowed freely. 
Caviar was served in abundance, and 
when it was over there was laid on a 
silver platter a billion-dollar credit from 
our Government to Russia and the Com- 
munists. Yes; a billion-dollar present. 
Now, what were the Russian, commu- 
nistic officials celebrating at this great 
ball and feast? They were celebrating 
the twenty-fourth anniversary of the 
birth of communism in Russia, and some 
of those who are denouncing commu- 
nism today, and were in high public 
office, attended that party. Was not 
President Truman there, as well as prac- 
tically all of our high public officials who 
were in harmony with the policy of rec- 
ognizing communistic Russia, when we 
have all known for years that the fun- 
damental purpose of communism is to 
overthrow this Government, as ell as 
other governments, by force and vio- 
Jence? 

When did President Truman get 
stirred up about communism? It was 
only a brief period of time before Presi- 
dent Truman delivered his message to 
Congress on Turkey and Greece that 
former Gov. George H. Earle, of Penn- 
sylvania, a Democrat, and who had held 
important positions under our Govern- 
ment in Europe, wrote a letter to Presi- 
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dent Truman, pointing out the dangers 
of communism in this country. Presi- 
dent Truman, in replying to Governor 
Earle’s letter, said: 

People are very much wrought up about 
the Communist “bugaboo,” but I am of the 
opinion that this country is perfectly safe 
so far as communism is concerned. We have 
too many sane people. 


It is needless to say that many of us 
were greatly surprised when a few days 
thereafter President Truman delivered 
this world-rocking message that we must 
embark on a policy to interfere in the 
quarrels, revolutions, and insurrections 
anywhere in the world if there was any 
threat from the Communists, and he put 
upon the ground that it was necessary 
for the safety and protection of the 
United States. We have wondered what 
brought about such a profound change 
in such a brief period of time. 

There is no claim that there is any 
appreciable number of Communists in 
Turkey, and I wish also to venture to 
say that there are more Communists in 
the United States than there are in 
Greece, and several times more. The 
President in his message fixes the num- 
ber of Communists in Greece at “only 
a few thousand.” We have had several 
thousand Communists holding impor- 
tant jobs in our Government and receiv- 
ing their pay out of the tax and bond 
money of the American people. 

The President and his advisers no 
doubt took note of the results of the 
last November election. It might help 
to restore them in the confidence of the 
American people if they start a cam- 
paign against the Communists. The 
President has asked Congress for $50,- 
600,000 to fight communism in this coun- 
try and $400,000.000 to fight it over in 
Greece and Turkey. These Communists 
in this country were built up and encour- 
aged by administrations of which Mr. 
Truman was a part, and those adminis- 
trations blocked many efforts on the part 
of Congress to rid this country of 
Communists and communism. Is this 
so-called emergency a build-up for the 
Presidential and congressional elections 
of 1948? If we embark upon this policy, 
in my opinion, there will be many emer- 
gencies under this new world foreign 
policy. Let us direct our efforts first and 
effectively in eliminating and driving 
Communists and other subversive per- 
sons from public office in this coutnry. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


Many persons have claimed that the 
Republican Party kept our Nation out 
of the League of Nations and that this 
brought on World War II. We did not go 
into the League of Nations. President 
Wilson called upon his Democratic 
friends in the Senate to vote against the 
Covenant. It had to receive two-thirds 
of the Senate vote. It never received 
more than 49 votes and that was on a res- 
ervation put in the Covenant by Republi- 
cans and some Democrats. Before the 
close of this war, there was a great deal 
of talk about having some sort of United 
Nations organization so that all nations 
who were opposed to aggression could 
unite and stop aggression. The first 
movement in this respect is what is 
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known as the Fulbright resolution. I 
voted for that resolution looking to the 
creation of the association of nations. 
The San Francisco Conference was 
called. It met in the summer of 1945. 
All of the nations of the earth except 
our recent enemies were invited to at- 
tend, Fifty nations responded. Out of 
that came the so-called United Nations 
organization. Its chief purpose was in 
case of any threatened aggression for 
these United Nations to take immediate 
steps to stop such aggression and to re- 
fer disputes between nations to the U. N. 
and settle these disputes by peaceful 
means. If that could not be done, then 
for these nations to unite together and 
stop the aggression. That has been or- 
ganized for nearly 2 years. 

The President says that there is threat 
of aggression on the part of Russia or 
some other country. If this be the case 
the matter should be referred to the U. N. 
and either by force or public opinion stop 
the aggression, but neither Greece, Tur- 
key, United States, Great Britain, nor 
any other country has called upon the 
United Nations to handle this matter. 
Some people say it is too weak. It was 
strong enough to stop any aggression of 
Russia into Iran or Iraq. The United 
States has really ignored and bypassed 
the U. N. We propose to play a lone 
hand. An amendment is to be offered to 
refer this Turkey-Greece matter to the 
U.N. I shall vote for that amendment. 
The United States cannot provide the 
men or the money to take care of all of 
these problems in all parts of the world 
as requested by the President’s message. 
It cost us a lot of money to help develop 
the U. N. We have given billions, we 
have altered our financial and commer- 
cial policies to encourage that organiza- 
tion. We have paid about 72 percent for 
its upkeep and maintenance and that 
runs into millions and now we bypass the 
whole thing and start out to play a lone 
hand. This will likely mean the death 
of the United Nations organization. 

The President says that we must in- 
tervene wherever there is any communist 
threat. There is such a threat in France. 
The Communist Party was the largest 
party in France about a year ago when 
we turned over to France about a billion 
and three hundred million dollars in cash 
and in goods and supplies. Korea says 
there is a threat of communism in that 
country. This is also true in China, 
India, Iran, Iraq, and demands will like- 
ly come thick and fast within the next 
year. These are some uf the burdens and 
dangers that will confront our country 
if we adopt the Truman policy of inter- 
fering in all the wars, quarrels and insur- 
rections throughout the world. I just 
cannot see it that way. We must not play 
alone; let us cooperate with other na- 
tions and insist on these matters being 
settled by the U. N. and let each nation 
share its responsibility. The lone-hand 
will end up in us incurring the ill will and 
envy of nations throughout the world. 

TROUBLE IN GREECE 


There are some who say, Will we vote 
against this bill and deny relief to needy 
people in Greece? Greece has a popula- 
tion of about 7,500,000 people. Since the 
war, other countries and the United 
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States have poured into Greece over a 
billion dollars in the way of relief of 
many kinds, Last week the House passed 
a bill providing $200,000,000 more of aid 
for needy people in Greece and some 
other counties in Europe. The President 
asked for only $100,000,000 in his budget 
for aid, but some folks, very generous of 
the American taxpayers’ money, wanted 
to make it $350,000,000. I voted for the 
$200,000,000 bill. It was strictly a relief 
measure. The bill before us is not for 
the relief of needy people in Greece. 

It has been admitted that this is a 
military measure. We have an Ameri- 
can fleet now off of the coast of Greece 
and Turkey of destroyers, cruisers, bat- 
tleships, and aircraft carrier. The Bal- 
kans have always been regarded as the 
“powder keg” of Europe. I wonder how 
long it may be until one of these ships 
is blown up and we have another Maine 
disaster which event projected us into 
the Spanish-American War. It is ad- 
mitted that Turkey is not in need of any 
relief. Turkey looked alone to the wel- 
fare of Turkey during World War II. 
She played both ends against the middle. 
She whispered meaningless words to the 
British and American diplomats. Brit- 
ain and the United States poured into 
Turkey about $1,000,000,000 of relief. 
She did not fire a gun to aid us; she 
milked us and Britain and at the same 
time she was furnishing supplies and 
consorting with Hitler and his gang. 
Turkey grew rich and fat. She has an 
army of 1,000,000 men. She wants us 
to support that army and no Russian, 
Communist, or other person has entered 
her territory. Of course, Turkey is not 
a democracy. It is a totalitarian gov- 
ernment, and her country is ruled by 
dictators. It has been a nation of de- 
ceit and intrigue and cruelty for more 
than a century. As a boy and a young 
man I remember how the American peo- 
ple from time to time were stirred to 
the very depths because of the massacre 
of the Armenian Christians and the ab- 
duction of Christian missionaries with 
demands for heavy ransom. Turkey has 
drawn the iron curtain around Armenia, 
In World War I she joined with our ene- 
mies and did her best to help destroy this 
country. She used more discretion in 
World War II and worked both sides. 
They claim we must go over there and 
meddle in the domestic affairs of Turkey 
to keep Russia from swallowing up Tur- 
key. No one yet has been smart enough 
to swallow Turkey and whatever we 
might do, if she got in a tight place, she 
would swap us out. Of course, many 
Turks are opposed to our country med- 
dling in the affairs of their country. 

The big trouble in Greece is that they 
have had imposed upon them kings and 
dictators to which they are opposed. 
Millions of Greek people love liberty, 
freedom, and democracy. Many years 
ago Great Britain and other countries 
insisted upon putting King Constantine 
on the Greek throne. Neither he nor 
his wife had a drop of Greek blood in 
them and they were not natives of Greece. 
He was forced to abdicate. His son, 
George, a young man, was forced upon 
the Greek people. He was not a Greek or 
native of Greece. He was forced to ab- 
dicate twice. During World War U 
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he was able to leave Greece and locate 
in a more safe and congenial place. 
After World War II Great Britain urged 
our country to help nlace King George 
back on the throne of Greece. During 
King George’s reign Greece had one of 
the most arbitrary dictators that ever 
ruled any people. His ascension to the 
throne created at once great discord in 
Greece. No doubt some Communists took 
a hand in that opposition. The things to 
which the common people of Greece had 
been subjected, no doubt, caused some 
Greeks to become Communists. Per- 
haps 100,000 people were killed in the 
clashes that followed. American tanks 
were used. I am not defending a Com- 
munist in Greece or anywhere. King 
George died the other day and his brother 
Paul, by virtue of birth, not because he 
was a Greek or entitled to it, became King 
of Greece. We now propose to send aid 
to keep him on the moth-eaten throne 
of Greece and to support and maintain 
the expensive group that he has around 
him. I am advised that King George 
did and this King Paul receives a salary 
equivalent to $200,000 in American money 
per year while our President only re- 
ceives $75,000 per year. The big ship- 
owners in Greece and many of the 
wealthy people in Greece by foul means 
escape paying their taxes to support the 
Greek Government. The President was 
not able to apologize for the Greek Gov- 
ernment or for the right or left groups. 

I was willing to vote for some relief 
for Greece but I am not willing to help 
keep on the throne a Greek King who is 
opposed by many of the Greek people 
that are not Communists. I wonder 
what we would think if some other na- 
tion should try to impose upon our Na- 
tion an expensive king and his followers. 
We would not submit to it tamely. It is 
urged that the people of the hills ang 
mountains of Greece are the most nu- 
merous objectors. The hill and moun- 
tain people of no country, as I recall, are 
Communists because they do believe in 
God and in freedom. Why did not Brit- 
ain and the United States insist on giv- 
ing to Greece a democratic form of gov- 
ernment? I do not propose to vote for 
a measure that helps to uphold and keep 
in office kings and dictators in any coun- 
try of the world and I shall vote against 
this bill. 

Iam not overlooking the fact that this 
policy will likely involve us in another 
World War. World War I started in a 
little country right in the Balkans—the 
powder keg of Europe. If we are to have 
a war, let it be to help establish and 
maintain a democratic form of govern- 
ment, honestly elected and not to main- 
tain kings and queens, dukes and lords. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, sev- 
eral hundreds of years ago in a far-off 
province of China, word came in that 
a strange malady and disease had begun 
to strike down the people who lived in 
its remote regions. Just what this dis- 
ease was nobody knew or was able to 
find out. Reports continued to come 
into the capital of the province that this 
dread ailment was spreading into other 
areas, Upon receipt of this information 
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several members of the ruling group 
went before what could be compared to 
our United States Congress, and asked 
that the governing body appropriate 
money from the central treasury which 
would be used to find out what this dread 
disease was, whether it was contageous, 
and how it could be stopped. There 
were other representatives, however, 
who, because the disease was far away 
and had not yet particularly affected 
them, opposed this suggestion that any 
money be spent. They cried out, “Why 
should we spend this money when al- 
ready our people can hardly pay the tax 
load, and when we are not certain just 
what the money will be used for? Some 
more pressing emergency may arise, and 
so we should keep the money on hand. 
Furthermore, if we give money on occa- 
sions like this, we will soon bankrupt this 
government.” 

On the strength of these negative 
arguments, the rulers did not appropri- 
ate the money, and within 2 years there- 
after the disease of cholera swept over 
that province, killing over 60 percent of 
the people and practically all of the 
rulers. Today, many hundreds of years 
later, that province still lies prostrate 
and bankrupt. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
Members of Congress are in much the 
same situation as were those rulers in 
the province of China about which I have 
just spoken. Today we know that there 
is an infectious and dangerous mental 
disease which is attacking the people of 
Asia and Europe, and that many people 
in many countries are succumbing to 
this mental disease. We also know that 
it amounts to a plague which is the anti- 
thesis of democracy, of liberty, of free- 
dom as we know it. We also know that 
if it continues its march unchecked, it 
will in time threaten our very existence. 

We have been asked by the farsighted 
and courageous President of the United 
States to appropriate $400,000,000, the 
real purpose of which is to check the 
spread of this mental infection, which 
we call communism, and thereby to de- 
termine at this point in our history just 
how serious that mental disease is. We 
should learn now how far its proponents 
will go, what is in store for us who be- 
lieve in democracy as opposed to those 
who believe in communism. If we turn 
down President Truman’s proposal, the 
chances are that our history will be sim- 
ilar to that of the far-off province of 
China and that in a few years this men- 
tal malady will spread all over the rest 
of the world and eventually overrun us. 

We have heard men say on the floor 
of this House that this money should 
not be given to Greece and Turkey þe- 
cause if we give it in this instance we 
will have to give it in other instances 
and to other countries that may be 
jeopardized by communism. That is 
true, but who in this ouse would not 
give all of his money or, in fact, sacri- 
fice his life in order that our country 
and our system of government might 
survive? It has been said that no one 
knows with certainty just where this pro- 
gram of aid to Greece and Turkey will 
lead, and I must admit that we all have 
to agree to that assertion. When Gen- 
eral Eisenhower took the armies of the 
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United States across the English Chan- 
nel, he did not know for a certainty 
what the outcome was going to be. He 
could not have given you a schedule of 
where those armies would be stopped or 
even state with finality that they would 
win. The only thing that he and the 
men who went across that Channel knew 
was that over on the other side there 
was an evil which threatened the future 
of the United States and freedom and 
liberty everywhere. Eisenhower did not 
know how many lives it would cost. No 
one knew how much of the treasure of 
the United States would be expended in 


-order to overcome that evil, but we were 


committed to a policy of preserving de- 
mocracy and freedom, and those evil 
forces had to be eliminated in order to do 
that. Thousands of good American sol- 
diers died in that battle. They died for 
the ideals of freedom and democracy, and 
Isubmit, Mr. Chairman, that we all know 
that even though the war has been ended, 
the battle between democracy and free- 
dom as opposed to tyranny and totalitar- 
ianism still goes on. If we do not con- 
tinue to support those ideals for which 
our soldiers died by opposing totalitar- 
ianism and tyranny wherever we find 
it, we will be making a mockery of the 
lives of those young men. 

Four hundred million dollars in such 
an instance as this, Mr. Chairman, is 
inconsequential, when we understand 
that with that $400,000,000 we might be 
able to stop the march of this Red di- 
sease, or discover just what is in the 
minds of the leaders of those forces. The 
right kind of information now might 
help us work out a practical basis of 
peace and avert a future war. 

It has been charged by Members of 
Congress today, that if we adopt the pro- 
gram as proposed by President Truman, 
we will be embarking upon an imperial- 
istic policy from which there is no re- 
treat. I disagree with those assertions 
and state that they are not supported by 
the facts. How can anyone logically 
maintain that the United States is im- 
perialistic in action or intent, when we 
recall that at the end of World War II 
we were the most powerful Wation on 
earth and could have crushed any na- 
tion, taken any desired possession, but 
by our own volition we decreased our mil- 
itary forces to a point where they are 
less than those of the Russian Nation 
today. We have the atomic bomb, but 
instead of using that for imperialistic 
purposes we have gone so far as to offer 
its secret to the other nations of the 
world if they will merely cooperate in 
peaceful pursuits and make full disclos- 
ures of the development of fissionable 
material in their own countries. We 
spent over $150,000,000,000 in order to 
win World War II, but unlike the other 
countries we have not asked for any re- 
parations. We have not asked for any 
money back. Since World War II we 
have given freedom to the Philippine 
Islands, one of the richest island groups 
in the world. We have asked the other 
countries to do the same thing to their 
possessions. We have given up our rights 
in China and by every act and deed we 
have indicated that we are not imperial- 
istically inclined but that the only thing 
we seek is the chance for people who 
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want to live under a system of freedom 
and democracy to have the opportunity 
to do so. 

It has been charged that we are by- 
passing the United Nations, yet I would 
like to point out that it was a commission 
of the United Nations, the FAO, which 
recommended that Greece seek assist- 
ance from a member nation, which is 
just what Greece has done by asking us 
for assistance. Everyone knows that if 
this matter were today taken to the 
United Nations organization, Russia 
would veto the proposed action. What, 
then, would be our course? If we went 
ahead with our assistance to Greece and 
Turkey we would with finality and with 
certainty scuttle the United Nations, be- 
cause we would then be placed in a posi- 
tion of going contrary to its rulings. If 
we recognized Russia’s veto and did 
nothing, we would be playing into the 
hands of the Communists, because they 
want, as Secretary of State Marshall 
said, “the doctors to deliberate while the 
patient dies.” 

To those who shout that we are by- 
passing the United Nations—where were 
their voices when Russia recently made a 
pact with Poland and agreed to send 
Poland economic assistance and imple- 
ments of war? Does anyone doubt that 
Russia has been giving such aid to Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Lithuania, 
and others? Yet where is the cry that 
Russia is bypassing the United Nations? 
Two rights do not make a wrong, but 
does an-act committed by a democracy 
constitute a bypass of the United Na- 
tions when the same act on the part of a 
Communist-controlled government is not 
considered a bypass? 

The United Nations is unable to cope 
with this problem today. It has no re- 
sources, no enforcing weapons, and one 
of the reasons it is in such a weak condi- 
tion is because of the delaying and dila- 
tory tactics of the Communist-controlled 
governments. Finally, this bill, H. R. 
2616, has in it a provision calling for the 
United States to cease this program in 
Greece and Turkey whenever the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations or 
the General Assembly finds that the pro- 
gram is unnecessary and undesirable. 

We would be appeasing once again if 
we permit these negative delaying argu- 
ments to prevail, and it is a known fact 
that nothing is gained from appease- 
ment. Daladier tried to appease Hitler, 
and France was overrun. Chamberlain 
tried to appease Hitler, and Er.gland was 
devastated. Even Stalin tried to appease 
Hitler, and Russia was overrun. We tried 
to appease the Japanese, and we were 
attacked. Appeasement has proven a 
futile, worthless tactic in the fight against 
totalitarianism and aggression. 

We must meet the problems which 
might lead to future wars directly and as 
quickly as is possible. We must meet 
the responsibility of leadership for world 
peace and freedom for individuals. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I call 
your attention to this significant fact, 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
itself is badly confused about the purpose 
of this bill. I know the members of tris 
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committee are honorable men, are pa- 
triotic and able men, but it only goes to 
show that when we become so steeped in 
prejudice we are at the point where we 
cannot think straight. 

On page 10 of the report the committee 
states that it asked the State Department 
to set out the purpose of this bill and 
whether or not we intend to interfere 
with the government of Greece. Accord- 
ing to this report the State Department 
replied as follows: 

Whatever we may do to assist Greece and 
Turkey, we propose scrupulously to respect 
the sovereignty of those countries with re- 
spect to the conduct of their internal as well 
as their external affairs. 


That is what the Department of State 
told the committee. The committee fol- 
lows that expression with its own state- 
ment and said: 

The Greek and Turkish Governments have 
themselves requested the assistance proposed 
in this bill. Government witnesses testified 
that the greatest care will be exercised to 
‘avoid any action which could be regarded 
as an infringement on the sovereignty of 
either country. 


Earlier in the report, however, on page 
8, the statement of the committee is as 
follows: 

The committee has been given assurance 
that our Government will insist that sound 
policies will be adopted and effectively ad- 
ministered in such matters as fiscal methods, 
@ modern tax structure, strict husbanding 
and control of the foreign exchange earnings 
of the Greek people, conservation of remain- 
ing gold resources, a restrictior on unessen- 
tial imports, and the expansion of Greece’s 
exports. These are all essential to the estab- 
lishment of stability in Greece. 

The military programs in Greece and Tur- 

“key will be administered through small 
groups of United States military and naval 
personne] sent to those countries for that 
p . They would screen requirements 
and advise in the best application and use 
of the materials and equipment made avail- 
able to Greece and Turkey. 


In other words, what we will do is take 
over Greece and run its government. 
We will tell them what kind of taxes to 
levy, we will contro] their exports, and 
tell them what kind of imports they can 
have. You say that is not imperialism? 
It is imperialism and you cannot es- 
cape it. 

We say in one instance that we will 
scrupulously avoid interfering with their 
autonomy and their integrity as a na- 
tion, and in the next breath we say we 
will take it over. The committee is con- 
fused and you who advocate this kind 
of a program are confused, in my judg- 
ment. It is going to leac our great Na- 
tion, I am afraid, into destruction. From 
deep down in my heart I beg you to con- 
3 this matter. It is a most serious 
Step. 

Mr. Chairman, I want you to know 
that I have confidence in the integrity, 
ability, and patriotism of the Members 
of this House generally, and God knows 
from the bottom of my heart I respect 
their views. I have been taught all of 
my life to respect the views of any honest 
sincere person, even though he might 
disagree with me, and I believe that you 
are just as honest, just as sincere, and 
just as patriotic as Iam. So I do not 
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impugn your motives, but I do believe 
your judgment is very, very bad. 

It is said that communism is on the 
march. I say to you that communism is 
on the retreat. The world is gradually 
recovering from the most devastating 
war in the annals of history. Com- 
munism is gradually retreating, and it 
will continue to retreat if that recovery 
continues. We will definitely defeat 
communism if we will just make democ- 
racy work in this grand old country of 
ours. 

Russia is not as large today as it was 
a hundred years ago, it is not as large 
as it was 30 years ago. It used to con- 
tain all of Poland and all of Finland, 
as well as most of what it contains now. 
Russia defeated little Finland, but it did 
not take Finland over. Why? It is 
hard for any nation to take over another 
nation even though it is small. I say to 
you that communism and Russia cannot 
accomplish what you say they can. 

I have never in my life been in a group 
of people who are as easily scared as you 
gentlemen are—never in my life. I 
fought in a number of actual battles, 
some of the bloodiest that were fought 
in the First World War; I fought a num- 
ber of legal battles in the court room, and 
I have fought a number of political bat- 
tles, but never have I seen anybody 
scared as badly as you are. You are a 
whole lot more scared of Russia than the 
people of this country are. 

The distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, and he is eloquent, spoke of 
Mother’s Day. He said that pretty soon 
Mother’s Day would be here and he had 
something beautiful to say about moth- 
ers. All of our hearts responded to that. 


I am wondering what the mothers of our 


Nation will say. We have taken their 
lads twice, and even some of their lassies, 
into bloody wars. For God’s sake, let us 
not do that again. I know your purpose 
will not be that. God knows I know your 
purpose is good; but let us think, my 
friends. 
If I were hanged on highest hill, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o' mine 
I know whose love would follow still; 
Mother o' mine, O Mother o' mine 
If I were drowned in deepest sea, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine 
I know whose tears would come down to me; 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine. 
If I were cursed of body and soul, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine 
I know whose prayers would make me whole, 
Mother o’ mine, O Mother o’ mine. 


I think it would be a pretty good idea 
for those of us whose mothers are still 
living to ask them what they are think- 
ing. They are away from the turmoil 
and the confusion here and maybe their 
thoughts would be a little clearer than 
ours; and to those who are not fortunate 
enough to have a mother living, I re- 
spectfully suggest that you ask your- 
selves this question: What would your 
mother have done under these circum- 
stances? Or what would your father 
have done? 

The remarks I have just made were 
extemporaneous and since my time has 
expired I wish to extend in the RECORD 
just this one other thought at this time. 
Tomorrow I hope to be given some more 
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time to speak on the floor on this bill 
H. R. 2616. The other thought is this: 

So much needs to be done in our own 
country to make it strong so that neither 
communism nor any other ism except 
good Americanism will ever thrive here. 
For instance, I am reliably informed that 
the approximately 2,200,000 old-age pen- 
sioners receive an average of $35.39 per 
month. Does it not seem logical and 
reasonable to you that it would be far 
better to use these millions of dollars we 
will spend in giving military aid to Greece 
and Turkey in furtherance of a better 
old-age pension program? It does to 
me. And, of course, there are many other 
worthy programs, here at home, crying 
out for just as much needed help. If 
we impoverish ourselves by spending 
lavishly abroad, do we not endanger our 
own way of life here at home? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, probably 
nobody will dispute the statement that 
whether or not a World War develops 
usually depends not on what happens in 
the last few frantic months before it ac- 
tually breaks out, but on what happens 
in the 1, 2, or, at most, 3 years after 
the preceding war. Whether, the United 
States of America, God forbid, is to have 
another World War will in my judgment 
depend very largely on how the United 
States has handled its affairs since VJ- 
day and on how well or how badly it 
handles its affairs now and in the next 
one or two years. 

Doubtless we will also agree that only 
the shooting part of the World War II is 
over. Throughout the world today a 
fierce political and ideological war is 
being waged, a war to determine who 
really won the shooting war. We know 
who defeated the Germans and the Japa- 
nese, but nobody can really know who 
won World War II until it is clear what 
ideas, whose ideas are going to dominate 
in the reconstruction of the world. 

This fierce ideological and political 
warfare is particularly crucial, it seems 
to me, in four main areas, because the 
outcome in those areas will determine 
our own future and that of mankind. 

The first is Germany. Almost every- 
body agrees that as Germany goes, so 
will go Europe. First, because the Ger- 
mans occupy a strategically advantage- 
ous position in the center of Europe; sec- 
ond, because they have enormous re- 
sources of the key minerals, especially 
coal and iron, necessary for great indus- 
trial development and production; and 
third, because they have more than 65,- 
000.000 strong people, people with a real 
genius for organization, people who have 
demonstrated an extraordinary capac- 
ity for scientific invention and me- 
chanical skills, people who have proved 
twice within our lifetime that they have 
the ability to commit themselves to an 
idea, and whether it is good or bad, pur- 
sue it with singleness of purpose, effi- 
ciency, and unbelievable devotion. 

We know who defeated the Germans, 
The crucial question is: Who is going to 
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win the Germans—win their minds and 
hearts? That is why Mr. Molotov has 
made so many speeches on his side, try- 
ing to persuade the Germans to take over 
the new totalitarianism from the East 
as a substitute for Hitler’s which was 


overthrown from the outside, but appar- - 


ently not generally repudiated from the 
inside. 

That is why Secretary Byrnes, Gen- 
eral Marshall, Senator Vandenberg, Mr. 
Bevin, and the others have made their 
speeches, trying to get the German 
people to see that there is more for 
them to gain in the long run by abandon- 
ing all totalitarianisms and coming along 
with the western democracies. I do not 
think anybody can predict confidently 
today just what the outcome is to be. 
Which way will Germany go? 

Much of the answer will depend on 
what happens in the second of the cru- 
cial areas, the Middle East, the one we 
are discussing in this bill to provide as- 
sistance for Greece and Turkey. Let me 
reduce it to a few sentences as one has 
to in only 10 minutes. If we do not pass 
this bill, every bit of the testimony in- 
dicates that Greece as a free nation will 
go down tomorrow. The people will have 
to give in to the pressures from organ- 
ized Communist-directed minorities, sub- 
servient to Russia through her satellites, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania to the 
north. There is no use resisting what 
is inevitable if Greece stands alone. All 
she can do is try to make the best terms 
obtainable. 

And if Greece goes down, Turkey is 
hopelessly outflanked. Turkey could and 
probably would hold on alone for a while 
because the Turks are tough. But they 
could not resist for long. There would 
be little point in trying. They might 
just as well get the best terms possible 
gnd avoid the useless murder and de- 
struction. I do not think anyone can 
escape the conclusion that within a very 
few weeks or months Turkey would have 
to succumb to the inexorable, irresistible 
pressure from her northwest and north- 
east. 

Then what happens? Italy goes down 
almost the next week. They are just 
hanging on by their fingernails now, 
hoping that there are still people in the 
world who believe in freedom enough 
to stand by those who are fighting for it. 
But if there are not enough people who 
are willing to hold up their hands, they 
might just as well, first as last, capitulate 
to the strong, disciplined, Communist 
fifth column within and Tito’s divisions 
on the border. 

Then France goes down within the 
next few months. What else can she do, 
Iask.you? A lot of you were over there 
fighting. You know what condition she 
is in. And her largest party and most 
of her organized workers are controlled 
from Moscow, waiting for the signal. 
Millions of Frenchmen love freedom, but 
what can they do without help, moral 
and material? They, too, must come to 
terms with the Soviet. 

Then Germany is effectively encircled 
by Soviet-dominated countries, and Ger- 
many, too, is in the Russian bag. Under 
such circumstances, why should Russia 
be expected to agree with us at this re- 
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cent Moscow Conference? Why should 
she enter into agreements with the 
United States, Britain, and France with 
respect to Germany, agreements which 
would limit her in any way, if within a 
few months Germany is to be wholly 
hers, in her lap, given to her by default? 

Then England would be neutralized by 
rocket bombs alone. She could not move 
by herself or even be a base again as in 
the last two wars. : 

Then there would be a so-called revo- 
Tution in Spain, supported and supplied 
from France, not because the Commu- 
nists are interested in the people of 
Spain but because they are interested in 
getting Gibraltar, which controls the 
inlet and outlet of the Mediterranean. 

If Russia controls the Mediterranean 
and north Africa—read yesterday’s pa- 
pers regarding the Communist-inspired 
revolts there—then a look at the map 
shows that they are only half as far 
away from the bulge of South America 
as we in the United States are. 

So in this bill we are not dealing with 
just a few little peninsulas off the south- 
ern border of the Balkans, we are deal- 
ing with the fate of Germany, which 
means of Europe. We are dealing with 
the fate of north Africa, the fate of 
South America, the security of the 
United States. 

Our action here may well determine 
whether the 250,000 Americans who died 
in the last war died in vain, their sacri- 
fice thrown away within 2 years of their 
death, or whether, please God, we are 
going to give the freedom for which they 
fought a chance to live and grow in the 
western world. 

That brings me to the third of the areas 
where the political struggle is so cru- 
cial—China. I wish I had a long time 
to discuss that. Maybe I can get some 
time for it someday. Because as China 
goes so will go Asia. China, like Ger- 
many in Europe, occupies a strategically 
advantageous central position in Asia. 
China has great natural resources. 
China has 450,000,000 extraordinarily 
tough people—a weak, exhausted Gov- 
ernment, but a strong people. 

I am willing to venture the prediction 
that historians will eventually agree that 
World War II all along was a war more 
than anything else to determine who is 
going to control the development of the 
manpower, the materials, and the mar- 
kets of Asia. 

Hitler understood that. He said once 
that if Germany conquered all of Eu- 
rope that would not solve her prob- 
lem. Of course it would not. There are 
no undeveloped areas in Europe. He had 
to. get Europe as the springboard from 
which to seize control of the undevel- 
oped areas of the world which are in 
South America, Africa, and Asia. South 
America and Africa have great natural 
resources, but only Asia has great nat- 
ural resources and great manpower, a 
billion and a quarter people, more than 
half the population of the world. Who 
is going to control the development of 
those resources and that manpower? 
What ideas are going to dominate in 
Asia? That is the crucial question of 
the next century. 
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The Japanese have understood that 
fact. That was why they fought so long 
and so hard to try te conquer China and 
then Asia. 

The Russians have understood it. 
They poured more money and effort into 
the Communist movement in China be- 
ginning in 1922 than into all the other 
countries in the world except the United 
States, because they rightly perceived 
that, second only to the United States of 
America, the strategically most impor- 
tant country in the world to win for com- 
munism, if possible, is China. As China 
goes so will go Asia. 

Let me approach it this way: Why did 
we get into World War II. or how? We 
got into World War II because when it 
came to a show-down we finally realized 
down in our bones what we never should 
have forgotten in our brains, that we did 
not dare let Japan, a great, expanding, 
militaristic nation, get control of the 
manpower, materials, and potential 
markets of Asia. Our own security would 
be too seriously jeopardized. So after 
having spent 10 years building Japan 
up until she was strong enough to at- 
tack us, we then belatedly said, “We will 
resist your further expansion. We will 
not sell you any more supplies.” And, 
of course, she did attack us. 

Now, when the United States of Amer- 
ica has fought for almost 4 years at such 
terrible cost in men and wealth to keep 
one expanding, totalitarian, militaristic 
nation, Japan, from getting control of 
the gigantic manpower, materials, and 
markets of Asia, is it not almost incred- 
ible to witness, as we have in the last 2 
years or so, a group of Americans insist- 
ing on our presenting control of the 
manpower, materials, and markets of 
Asia to another expanding, totalitarian, 
militaristic power, Russia? If we are to 
do that, I ask you why did we fight World 
War Il? 

To abandon China now can mean only 
that we defeated Japan, and Russia won 
the war. I can see why Russia and her 
devotees should urge it. But why should 
Americans urge it? How could it possibly 
serve our interests? It would mean that 
our fighting Japan was not only in vain, 
it was criminal—because; to be brutally 
frank, if Russia is to have control of 
Europe and some militaristic power is to 
have control of Asia, then it would be less 
dangerous to us to have Japan in control 
of Asia than to have Russia in control of 
both Europe and Asia. 

How can anyone look our dead in the 
face and then turn around and say, “It is 
none of our business whether ouv allies in 
Asia are enslaved or free.” 

Some people advocate abandoning Asia 
as they advocate abandoning Greece and 
Turkey, because they assume the only 
way we can avoid war with Russia is by 
always yielding to her. But surely we 
have learned something about this bust- 
ness of getting peace by yielding. We 
tried hard for 10 years to get peace with 
Japan by yielding. Did it lead to peace? 
No. It led straight to war. 

Daladier and Chamberlain tried to get 
peace with Hitler by yielding, by appease- 
ment. Did it lead to peace? No. It led 
straight to war. 
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Stalin tried to get peace with Hitler 
by appeasement. Did it lead to peace? 
No. It led straight to war. 

I have three little children who some- 
times wear me out by their pressure for 
this or that. I think, “Oh, it does not 
make much difference. This is only a 
minor matter. After all, they are nice 
little youngsters—why not give in this 
once?” Does it lead to peace? No. It 
leads straight to war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
two additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, look for a 
moment at what we have done in our de- 
sire to get good relations with Russia. A 
year and a half ago we had incomparably 
the greatest military machine that the 
world has ever seen—in the air, on the 
land, on the sea and under the sea. If we 
had had a single grain of imperialism in 
our souls, a single design on Russia, we 
could have imposed our will on her, or 
on anyone else. What did we do with 
that superiority? We threw it away in 
6 months. How can anybody so mis- 
represent our actions as to say that we 
are “getting tough with Russia”? Look 
not at anyone’s words. Look at the deed. 
There was never anything like it in his- 
tory. 

But someone will argue that we could 
afford to disarm on land and sea because 
we have the atomic bomb, the super- 
weapon. Well, what did we do with 
that? We told Russia we would give that 
to her too, subject only to the condition 
that any use she makes of atomic energy 
be under the full inspection and control 
of a real international commission, with- 
out any vetoes, the same as any use 
we make of atomic energy, our own in- 
vention, our own Oak Ridge, be under 
the full inspection and control of that 
same international commission, without 
any vetoes by us either. Actually that 
was the most radical—in the true sense 
of the word—the most far-reaching pro- 
posal any strong, sovereign, victorious 
nation ever made in ail history. And it 
was made by so-called reactionary, 
capitalistic Uncle Sam, Iam proud to say. 

If Russia is afraid of our atomic bomb 
as some claim, then she knows exactly 
how she can get it and have it under 
precisely the same conditions as we our- 
selves have it. 

We went further to try to get good 
relations. We looked in the other di- 
rection while Russia destroyed the inde- 
pendence of a half dozen countries in 
eastern Europe. 

We accepted her thesis that in order 
to be secure she must impose her will 
on about 70 or 80 million non-Russians 
in eastern Europe. 

We offered to work for modification 
of the Montreux Convention so she 
could have free access to the Mediter- 
ranean through the Dardanelles, in war 
as in peace. 

We promised her effective control of 
the ports and key railroads of Man- 
churia—which means control of Man- 
churia, even though we had just solemnly 
promised the Chinese at Cairo that Man- 
churia would be returned to China. 

Yes; we went still further. In order 
to reassure Russia that we would not 
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interfere with what she was doing in 
flagrant violation of her pledges in the 
Atlantic Charter, one of its two authors 
publicly repudiated the Charter. 

Pray tell, what more could we do to try 
to show our friendship for and good will 
toward Russia? But did it lead to better 
relations? No, they got steadily worse. 

It is not because I want war with Rus- 
sia; it is precisely because I don’t want 
war with Russia that I beg us not to 
pursue further the fallacious notion that 
we can get peace with her by sacrificing 
our principles and other people’s terri- 
tory. 

The outcome in Asia depends in 
no small degree on what happens in 
Greece and Turkey. If they go down, 
then, of course, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, Af- 
ghanistan go down like ninepins, and 
Russia’s agents stand at the door of 
India, which is so divided she cannot 
offer either ideological or material re- 
sistance. She falls into the Russian lap 
like a ripe plum. The powerful Commu- 
nist movement in Indo-China, takes over. 
No one in Malayia can long resist. The 
long 20-year struggle of the Chinese 
Government against Communist impe- 
rialism will be lost. Let us not naively 
imagine that the tip of Korea, or Japan, 
or even the Philippines can long remain 
free and democratic with Russia domi- 
nant on the mainland of Asia. 

That brings me to the last of the four 
areas where the struggle between the 
forces of freedom and of slavery is most 
crucial—the United States. Which way 
are we to go? 

As Germany goes, so goes Europe. 

As China goes, so goes Asia. 

As Greece and Turkey and the Middle 
East go, so are likely to go both Europe 
and Asia. 

Mr. Chairman, we are determining 
here and now in this historic Chamber 
whether the people of Greece and Tur- 
key are to have a chance to go the way 
of freedom, as they have proved they 
want to. That will have the greatest 
influence, I think probably be decisive, 
in determining whether the people of 
Europe and of Asia are to have a chance 
to go the way of freedom. It will ulti- 
mately determine whether we ourselves 
are to be a safe and solvent and free 
people. 

We, not Russia, are the question mark 
to millions and millions of men and 
women who love freedom and will fight 
and die for it, if they have hope. They 
look not to the Kremlin but to Washing- 
ton, because they know that the deci- 
sions in the Kremlin still depend, thank 
God, on the decisions in Washington, the 
decisions in this House of the Represent- 
atives of the free men and women of the 
one strong citadel of liberty remaining 
on the earth. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with great interest to what is 
undoubtedly the most crucial and far- 
reaching debate that has been heard in 
this session of Congress. I shall not at- 
tempt to repeat, or try to summarize the 
very able arguments presented so far, in 
opposition to this measure, 
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In the limited time which I have I 
would like to concern myself with the 
human angle that I do not believe has 
been covered in this debate. 

Charges oi outside interference which 
have been brought here in connection 
with this problem have been very vague. 
I would like to show what will be the 
actual effect should this measure be 
passed by the Congress. We hear talk 
of outside aggression, of outside inter- 
ference. Unquestionably there is some. 
I should like very much to know the na- 
ture and source of that aggression, and 
I would be the first of those to have the 
spotlight placed on that, and have it 
brought before the United Nations and 
have it stopped as it wasin Iran. But if 
we send military aid to the present Greek 
Government, against whom is it going to 
be used? Against some foreign or alien 
people in Greece? No. It is going to be 
used against the Greek people them- 
selves—to kill Greek people. I should 
like to say a word about those people. 
I know from personal experience what 
the life of the guerrilla is like. These 
men and women are in the hills of Greece 
today, ragged, hungry, tired, and beaten 
in body but not in spirit. Men and 
women who have seen 4, 5, or 6 years of 
a type of hell on earth that is beyond 
the wildest imagination of man unless 
you have seen it and experienced it your- 
self. For every man and woman surviv- 
ing in the hills today there are 20 or 30 
of their friends, relatives, or family peo- 
ple who have died in these last 6 years. 
I think the line which should be drawn 
is this: In time of war, when the whole 
world was in peril and we were opposed 
to the Nazi and Fascist forces, the might 
and courage of those people were on our 
side. There are American boys living 
back home today, and I include myself 
as one of them, because of the help of 
those people. Their rifles were pointed 
in the same direction as ours. Their at- 
tacks and their energies were directed 
against our common enemy. 

We had also at that time in that coun- 
try certain Greek people who walked as 
free men in Athens and other villages 
under the domination of the Germans; 
men who walked free then, under Ger- 
man control, who are free today, and 
who are in responsible positions in the 
Greek Government; men whom we pro- 
pose today to back up against the rest 
of the good people of Greece. If we had 
lost this war, and those of us who had 
been overseas would have remained 
there as slave labor in the hands of the 
Germans, and God knows what would 
have happened to you at home—yet 
these men would be walking free under 
the Germans in Greece. Now we pro- 
pose to uphold their hands, in extermi- 
nating and killing the real patriots. I 
am not talking in favor of any leftist 
or Communist elements. I am talking 
about the rank and file, the middle of 
the road, the democratic, the good peo- 
ple in Greece. For instance, we had at 
that time a man named Napoleon Zer- 
vas, a hatéd and despised man, who col- 
laborated with the Germans. He is to- 
day Minister of Public Security. He is 
the man who today can go around and 
say, “I don’t like what you are saying 
or what you are writing,” and in 24 
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hours send you to one of their deporta- 
tion camps and have you thrown into 
prison. 

The chief of police in Athens today, 
named Evert, is the same man who was 
the chief of police in Athens when the 
Germans were in there. 

So I caution you now, let us not go 
there in the name of democracy and 
commit the fatal error of aiding men 
such as Napoleon Zervas, Minister of 
Public Security, and Evert, the chief of 
police, in their ruthless, rightist terror- 
ism and brutality and hold that up to the 
people of the world as a sample of what 
we mean by democracy. 

Let us support the real democratic 
groups, the people of Greece; let us give 
them economic help and relief. Let us 
aid them in a program of relief and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Let us extend to 
these people, who are battered, beaten, 
and down on their knees, a helping hand. 
Let us help them rise to their feet, and 
let us give them strength so they can 
carry on, on their own. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman tak- 
ing the position that the present govern- 
ment of Greece is not approved by the 
people of Greece but that the people of 
Greece really believe in the guerrillas 
who are now in the hills and about whom 
the gentleman has just spoken? 

Mr. BLATNIK. My opinion is there 
is serious question as to the present so- 
called representative government in 
Greece. s 

Mr. COOLEY. I was a member of a 
committee of Congress which within the 
last 2 weeks was in Greece. While we 
were there we did not permit ourselves to 
be interviewed, we interviewed the press 
and the people of Greece; and I for one 
came away convinced that King Paul 
and his government today represent 

‘generally the people of Greece. I am 
surprised to hear the gentleman plead 
that we give aid to the guerrillas who 
apparently are unwilling to cooperate 
with the government now in power. 

Mr. BLATNIK. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he asked King Paul to explain 
his role as being head of the Fascist 
youth organization run by the Germans 
in Greece, and what he did that drove 
people to the hills of Greece, as far as 
the fight for democracy was concerned? 

Mr. COOLEY. None of our party 
asked him any such question as that. 
Our own representatives make the state- 
ment that at least 85 percent of the peo- 
ple of Greece are back of the government 
now in power. 

Mr. BLATNIK. It is strange that after 
2 years of economic and military assist- 
ance by the British that there should be 
as much chaos and disruption in Greece 
if the present government has the ma- 
jority support of the people today. 

Let us not approach this problem in a 
negative way, and go in there and sup- 
port the cause of the reactionary ele- 
ment who are no more democratic than 
the Communist element. Let us ap- 
proach this problem in a positive way 
and help the freedom-loving, the good 
people, the majority of the people of 
Greece who want to have a true democ- 
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racy and a real representative govern- 
ment. 

I take a stand in opposition to the pro- 
posal before us as the wrong way, the 
negative way to go about the matter. I 
feel it should be brought before the 
United Nations where this can be 
thrashed out before the whole world, 
where it can be shown who is interfer- 
ing, who is the aggressor threatening the 
peace of the world. Let those who want 
peace and freedom stand up and join in 
putting an end to any such threat, and 
let those who will not cooperate, sit down 
and be condemned. 

I say that by acting unilaterally in this 
case we are weakening ourselves in the 
eyes of the world. By the other course 
we could rally behind us the moral sup- 
port not only of our own people but the 
freedom-loving peoples of the whole 
world. We can do that only by bringing 
this matter before and through the 
United Nations. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF GREECE 


Many Americans have been most 
disturbed regarding the direction that 
American foreign policy was taking ever 
since the President delivered his unprec- 
edented speech to the Congress, in which 
he proposed military and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey. Public doubt 
and misgivings are indicated by the 
Gallup and other public polls, and by the 
large amount of mail received by many 
Congressmen with respect to this issue. 

One may ask: What are the sources 
of the doubts and misgivings on the part 
of the public? Surely it is not the $400,- 
000,000 loan in itself that has the people 
worried. There is nothing unusual about 
the United States making a loan or a gift 
to another country. 

I am sure that the American people 
do not object to aiding the starving peo- 
ple of Greece. There can be no doubt 
that the Greek people are hungry and 
that they need food, clothing, and aid 
to rehabilitate their war-torn economy. 
No one can read the report of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organiza- 
tion without becoming aware of the 
tragic plight of the Greek people. They 
must be given help, and I am prepared 
to grant $100,000,000, $200,000,000, or 
even $300,000,000 to Greece for relief pur- 
poses. We are the richest country in the 
world, and I am certain that the majority 
of the American people will agree with 
my claim that the giving of food, cloth- 
ing, and aid to Greece is a Christian 
duty. If only Greek relief was involved 
in this proposal, there would be hardly 
a dissenting voice heard in the Congress. 

PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS 


What are the objections to this pro- 
posal on the part of the people of the 
United States? Such objections are two- 
fold. One is the effect of this action 
upon the prestige and future of the 
United Nations. No amount of double 
talk can conceal the fact that this action 
does in effect bypass the United Na- 
tions—that it is a unilateral act taken 
without consultation with other powers, 
and in disregard to our obligations under 
the United Nations Charter. Many 
people recall that it was similar actions 
by great powers which reduced the 
League of Nations to a debating society 
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and destroyed it, and they fear that we 
now are doing the same to the UN be- 
fore it even has a chance to prove itself. 

A second source of misgivings about 
this proposal is the present extremist 
Royalist Government of Greece. The 
American people have no objections to 
giving aid to a free government, or to a 
people who are attempting to maintain 
their freedom. I, for one, am prepared 
to place the resources of the United 
States at the service of liberty and de- 
mocracy anywhere at any time. But be- 
fore I support a measure to help a for- 
eign government, I would like to know 
whether it is a free government that we 
are aiding—one which respects the dig- 
nity of the individual and the rights of 
minorities, and protects and promotes 
the interests of the people. For it is one 
thing to support a free people and an- 
other thing to bolster reactionary and 
semi-Fascist governments which hold 
their people in bondage. Aid to democ- 
racy is logical to one who believes in 
democracy, but aid to prop up tottering 
governments which oppress their people 
is contrary to American ideals. 

Before we take this step, therefore, we 
should determine beforehand whether 
such action will mean aid to a democratic 
Greece or a Fascist one. Before funds 
are granted, we should carefully consider 
the reliability of the present Greek Gov- 
ernment, and ask ourselves whether we 
want to take the responsibility for its 
past and future actions—whether said 
Government will be an asset or a liability 
to world democracy, and whether it will 
be effective in checking political ex- 
tremism. 

To assert that we aid the cause of de- 
mocracy by bolstering the present Gov- 
ernment of Greece is misleading double- 
talk. Let me remind you that the Greeks 
are not a free people today. Their Gov- 
ernment is semi-Fascist in nature—a 
monarchy which is based upon the dic- 
tatorial control of armed security bat- 
talions recruited from the Fascist col- 
laborators, and headed up by the most 
notorious collaborator of all—one Napo- 
leon Zervas. The record of this Govern- 
ment has been one of inefficiency, cor- 
ruption, suppression of individual lib- 
erty, and a callous disregard for the well- 
being of the people. 

Let us examine the record of the pres- 
ent Greek Government, and let the rec- 
ord speak. We can begin by determining 
the nature and record of the Greek 
monarch, 

THE GREEK MONARCHY 


The claim is often made that the 
Greek monarchy is a democratic insti- 
tution—that it is a limited monarchy, 
possessing few powers, such as does the 
British monarchy, and hence is compati- 
ble with democratic government. Such 
a claim has no foundation in fact and 
cannot be supported on the basis of re- 
cent Greek political history. 

The British monarchy has for the last 
100 years remained cut of British poli- 
tics and has become nothing but a figure- 
head as a result of this long period of 
nonparticipation. This is not so of the 
Greek monarchy, which has been deep- 
ly involved in politics, and has always 
functioned in the antidemocratic camp. 
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Let me point out that in 1917 the Allies 
forced the abdication of King Constan- 
tine, of Greece, because of his pro-Ger- 
man sympathies—his wife was a sister 
of ‘Kaiser Wilhelm. The late King 
George, who was then Prince George, 
was also considered pro-German, and he 
went with his father into exile. In 1920 
George returned to Greece when his 
father, Constantine, was recalled, and 
succeeded him in 1922. But King George 
lasted only 1 year—he was exiled for cer- 
tain pro-German intrigues which came 
to light, and because he was connected 
with an attempted rightest military coup 
in Greece aimed at overthrowing the 
constitutional Government. 

In 1935 King George was recalled af- 
ter a monarchist victory at the polls. In 
1936, however, the elections went against 
the monarchists and in favor of the 
liberals. George’s answer to this last free 
election in Greece was the appointment 
of John Metaxas as Premier, who in turn 
abolished Parliament, suspended the con- 
stitution, and ruled by decree until 
George fied the country at the time of the 
Nazi invasion. It is generally agreed 
that the Metaxas dictatorship was as 
brutal and as despotic as the Hitler gov- 
ernment. 

KING PAUL SUCCEEDS 


The present King of Greece, King 
Paul, is of the same political type as the 
late King George. Their family name 
was Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg 
Glucksburg, and there is not a drop of 
Greek blood in Paul’s veins. He belongs 
to one of those professional royal fami- 
lies of Europe who follow the parasitic 
trade of governing unwilling people. 
During the Metaxas dictatorship, Prince 
Paul was head of the EOM, which was 
the Greek Fascist youth organization. 
This organization was the Greek coun- 
terpart of the Hitler Youth, complete 
with uniforms, salutes. and creeds. The 
creed of the EOM, to which Greek chil- 
dren had to subscribe, reac as follows: 

We believe in one divinely inspired and 
God-sent leader and savior and guide of the 
nation, creator of its present and future his- 
tory, father of the Greek youth and out- 
standing fighter, John Metaxas. 


Now the leader of the EOM is the 
head of the Greek state, and the man 
whom the United States is going to ap- 
point to be the champion of democracy 
in Greece. 

Thus we see that the Greek monarchy 
is something entirely different from the 
Politically impotent British monarchy. 
The Greek kings have a tradition for, 
first, being active in politics; and, second, 
being antidemocratic and profascistic. 
Maybe our State Department considers 
the late King George a “great demo- 
crat,” but the facts show that he was 
kicked out of Greece once for being pro- 
German; that he was exiled a second 
time for plotting to overthrow the con- 
stitutional government; and that he was 
directly responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Metaxas dictatorship. 

THE GREEK ELECTIONS 


It has been claimed that the present 
Greek Government was chosen in a free 
and democratic election, and that it rests 
upon the will of 85 percent of the Greek 
people. The claim that this Government 
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has the right to speak for the Greek 
people is based on the report of the Al- 
lied mission which held that the election 
of March 31, 1946, was an orderly one 
and apparently represented the fair ex- 
pression of the public will. This report 
was rendered by a mission of which few 
of the members could speak Greek or 
knew much about Greek affairs. Fur- 
thermore, it was such a small group— 
about 600 members—that they could do 
nothing more than sample a few voting 
precincts in the cities, and were in no 
position to make a fair survey of the 
Greek elections. 

Of course, the elections were orderly. 
They were well prepared in advance by 
a royalist reign of terror which equaled 
anything that the Nazis had to offer. 
There is plenty of evidence to support 
this charge. On December 29, 1945, Sat- 
urday Evening Post Correspondent Er- 
nest O. Hauser reported: 

Today, as a result of their victory, the 
right-wing forces are making hay while the 
sun shines, Conditions reminiscent of early 
Nazi Germany. * Armed vigilantes 
maintain order in the villages, and a pri- 
vate army of storm troopers, called Organi- 
zation X, terrorize the city folk. * * » 
Neither the Greek Army nor the police ob- 
ject to right-wing excesses, 


American Correspondent Leland Stowe 
reported prior to the March 31, 1946, 
elections: 


If the Allies want free elections in Greece, 
they would have sent the present Greek 
Army and police forces to Egypt for a vaca- 
tion * * and perhaps send 70,000 or 
mora British troops along with them, 

Under present conditions elections 
in Greece cannot fail to be anything but a 
farce and a mockery of self-determination. 
The monarchists and reactionaries—all of 
those who never fought the Germans or who 
collaborated with them—are sure to win. 


Prof. Jerzy Neyman, of the University 
of California, who was a member of 
the Allied mission observing Greek elec- 
tions, made the following statement just 
recently: 


The proposal of a loan to the Greek Gov- 
ernment is based on the premise that the 
Greeks have a democratic government and 
that it was put in power by a majority of 
the Greek people in reasonably free elections, 
I am convinced that this premise is wrong. 
* ©* > While in Greece I witnessed fraud 
and terrorism on the part of the Royalist 
group surpassing anything I could imagine. 
To whoever chose not to close his eyes, it 
was clear that both the terrorism and the 
fraud were highly organized. 


OSS TESTIMONY 


Mr. Costa G. Couvaras, a former offi- 
cer in the United States Army who head- 
ed an OSS mission in Greece for some 8 
months behind the enemy lines during 
the occupation and for 9 months after 
liberation, has the following to say: 


In my capacity as a secret agent, I made 
numerous reports to our military authorities 
and ‘he United States Government citing 
the terror which started in January 1945 
and was growing in strength when 5 left 
Greece in July of that year. * * In 
June of 1945, I investigated the eo, in 
northern Peloponesus, the Ionian Islands, 
the district of Epiras, and central Greece, and 
I saw government-condoned terror in its 
rawest form. The people who had taken 
part in the guerilla movement were being 
systematically exterminated by Royalist 
bands and former collaborators, and I would 
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like to state in the most categorical way, that 
most of the people were far from being Com- 
munists. 


The Prime Minister of the Greek 
Government prior to March 31, 1946, M. 
Sophoulis, stated on March 18, 1946, that 
“the necessary prerequisites for fair elec- 
tion—law and order—do not exist in 
Greece today.” He charged that “the 
extreme right is an organized violence 
and terrorism, supported by the toler- 
ance as well as the active backing of the 
state organs.” 

Former Greek Foreign Minister John 
Sofianopoulos, Liberal Party, stated just 
prior to the election: 

Without a radical change in the present 
political situation, the elections which are 
being hastene by the Government and the 
right, cannot mean anything but a falsifica- 
tion and suppression of the people's wW.II. 


Another Greek Moderate political 
leader, and former deputy premier, the 
late George Kafandaris, stated in March 
1946 that it was a “mockery” to send 
Angio-American observers to the elec- 
tions, since their outcome had been de- 
termined in advance by the beatings and 
murders carried out by the Royalists. 

MINISTERS PROTEST 


I might also point out that 11 of 35 
ministers in the Sofoulis government re- 
signed jut prior to the March 1946 elec- 
tions in protest against holding the elec- 
tions on March 31, asserting that elec- 
tions at that time would be a farce and a 
mockery. These 1! ministers were: 
Kafandaris, Deputy Premier; Mercouris, 
Minister of Public Works; Novas, Minis- 
ter of Education; Mylonas, Minister of 
Finance; Evripais, Minister of Air; Bour- 
daras, Minister of Posts and Telegraphs; 
Kartalis, Minister of Supply; Pappas, 
Under-Secretary of Supply; Georgakis, 
Governor of the Ionian Islands; Pet- 
mezas, Minister of Information; Soflano- 
poulos, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

In addition three other ministers as 
well as the premier protested the holding 
of elections, but Winston Churchill and 
General Scobia insisted that the elections 
should be held, and so they were held. 

The statistics found in the report of 
the allied mission to observe the Greek 
election are most interesting. The Greek 
Government announced that there were 
2,211,000 Greeks who registered and eli- 
gible to vote; the allied mission stated 
that there were only 1,950,000 Greeks 
eligible to register and that only 1,850,- 
000 were validly registered. In other 
words, the statistics of the allied mis- 
sion reveal that the election lists were 
padded by 361,000 names. The allied 
mission admitted that only 71 percent 
of those registered were validly reg- 
istered. 

Prof. Jerzy Neyman, University of Cal- 
ifornia, who was with the allied observ- 
ers, states: 

In one village I personally found that 30 
voters out of a sample of 38 were fake. 
* * On the upper level it was estab- 
lished that the number of registered voters— 


only males—exceeded the number of living 
Greek males by 50 percent. 


The allied observers estimated that 
the number who voted equaled 60 per- 
cent of the validly registered, and that 
40 percent abstained. But this estimate 
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is based on the premise that only the 
validly registered voted, that the pad- 
ded names were not voted, and that no 
plural voting took place. We must re- 
member, however, that voting booths 
were controlled by the rightist elements, 
and that no precautions were taken to 
prevent plural voting. The allied mis- 
sion recommended that voters’ hands 
be stained with indelible ink to prevent 
plural voting. It is logical, therefore, to 
assume that the padded names were 
voted, that plural voting did take place, 
and that these fraudulent votes were 
cast for the Royalist candidates. If this 
was true, then the number of validly 
registered votes cast was less than 50 
percent of the total, and the number of 
abstentions was over 50 percent. 
THOUSANDS IN PRISON 


Let me remind you also that when this 
election took place the Greek Govern- 
ment admitted that some 16,000 people 
were in prison, and approximately 150,000 
people were hiding in the mountains. 
Furthermore, only the Monarchist-Fas- 
cist Parties and the Sophoulis Liberals 
voted—the leftist and center parties boy- 
cotted the election. It has been claimed 
that only the leftists boycotted the elec- 
tion. But the record reveals the signifi- 
cant fact that besides the EAM, the elec- 
tion was boycotted by the left Liberals, 
the left Democratic Party led by ex-For- 
eign Minister John Sofianopoulos, the 
Progressive Party led by former Deputy 
Premier Kafandaris, and the Republican 
Associations led by Gen. Alexander Oth- 
onaios. 

Thus we see that this so-called 85- 
percent plurality upon which the pres- 
ent Greek Government rests was obtained 
in an election which was preceded by 
a Royalist reign of terror lasting over a 
period of many months, where the regis- 
tration lists were padded by 29 percent, 
where only the rightist parties, and one 
moderate party participated, and in 
which the total vote cast represented 
less than 50 percent of the validly regis- 
tered voters. On the basis of such an 
election, I fail to see how anyone can 
claim that this was a free election, and 
that the present Greek Government rests 
on the will of the Greek people. 

SECURITY BATTALIONS 


No discussion of the present Greek 
Government is complete without men- 
tioning the Security Battalions which 
are the most important props to Royalist 
authority in Greece. Just what are the 
origins of the Security Battalions? They 
were originally established under the old 
Metaxas dictatorship for maintaining 
the Government and for hounding and 
exiling democratic citizens and states- 
men. This instrument of oppression was 
continued during the occupation by the 
Nazis and the Greek Quislings. After the 
liberation the Greek Government found 
that the British Army and the Royal 
Mountain Brigade, organized in Egypt 
from ardent Royalist sympathizers, were 
unable to put down the people and re- 
store royal authority. So the members 
of the Security Battalions, who were 
then in prison awaiting trial as collabo- 
rators, were incorporated into the army. 
In May 5, 1946, the Security Battalions 
were formally reconstituted, 
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Prior to the election of March 1946, 
Premier Sophoulis admitted that former 
collaborators and Greek Fascists had 
contro] of four-fifths of the police ap- 
paratus of the Greek Government. 

It is interesting to note just who is 
the leader of the security battalions in 
Greece today. As I mentioned earlier, it 
is the present Greek Minister of Public 
Security, Gen. Napolean Zervas, a 
notorious Greek quisling who collab- 
orated with the Germans throughout a 
greater part of the occupation. I have 
in my possession a translation of a Ger- 
man military report from the German 
Twenty-second Mountain Army Corps, 
which had its headquarters in north- 
western Greece, which proves that Na- 
polean Zervas was a collaborator with 
the Nazis and a traitor to the Greek Na- 
tion. This copy was submitted to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
Costa G. Couvaras, who is a former officer 
in the United States Army and chief of 
an OSS secret mission to Greece. Yet, 
this Zervas is the head of the entire 
police system in Greece today. I might 
mention also that the present head of 
the Athens police force is a Mr. Evert, 
who held the same job during the Nazi 
occupation. 

Thus the make-up of the present 
Greek Government is a Fascist King, a 
parliament chosen in an undemocratic 
election, and a security police force re- 
cruited from the ranks of the collabo- 
rators and Fascists and headed up by the 
arch-collaborator, Napolean Zervas. 

RECORD OF THE GREEK GOVERNMENT 


One can hardly expect the present 
Government of Greece to adopt enlight- 
ened policies. ohn Stuart Mill, the 
great English political philosopher of the 
nineteenth century, once set forth the 
proposition that the degree to which a 
government will promote the general 
welfare is in direct proportion to the 
percentage of the people who have had a 
voice in choosing the officials of said gov- 
ernment. If thc Mill hypothesis is 
valid, then one would expect the present 
Greek Government, resting not on the 
consent of the people but based upon a 
small clique of reactionaries and vested 
interests, to adopt policies which favor 
only the royalist minority and the vested 
interests. 

Since the liberation of Greece, over 
$850,000,000 in money and goods have 
been poured into Greece, furnished by 
UNRRA, Great Britain, and the United 
States. Yet the economic situation in 
Greece is getting steadily worse. The 
chief reason why this condition exists 
is the inefficiency and corruption of the 
present Greek Government which has 
shown an unwillingness and inability to 
adopt sound economic policies. 

For example, the Government refused 
to make any effort to control inflation. 
According to the report of the United 
Nations Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation, the general price level in Greece 
has increased by 145 times between 1939 
and 1946. In 1939 cotton sold for 24 
drachmas per unit—the 1946 price was 
1,500 drachmas. The 1939 price for 
wheat was 10 drachmas per unit—in 1946 
wheat sold for 1,300 drachmas. The ex- 
change value of the drachma has fallen 
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to but a fraction of its prewar level. In 
1939 the exchange rate of the drachma 
to the dollar was 120; in 1946 it was 
5,000, or 41.7 times greater. 

One result of this inflation has been 
the steady impoverishment of the people, 
especially the peasants who make up 
about two-thirds of the Greek popula- 
tion. Another result has been the en- 
richment of the speculators and black 
marketeers who took advantage of this 
inflation to amass fortunes. 

LUXURIES IMPORTED 


The Greek Government has refused to 
control the export and import of goods, 
with the result being that funds made 
available through British and American 
credits have been used for the purchase 
of luxury goods and rot for necessities. 
Big cars, silks, perfumes, and other lux- 
ury items have been imported at the 
very time that food and clothing were 
needed by the population. Between 
February and December 1946 some $38,- 
000,000 in luxury items were brought into 
Greece, yet during the same period only 
$4,000,000 worth of industrial machinery 
was imported. 

The Royalist Government has been un- 
willing to make any effort to control the 
flow of gold and currency out of the 
country. American bankers estimate 
that over. $50,000,000 in private Greek 
assets are deposited in American banks 
today, and that an additional $150,000,- 
000 of Greek private assets are deposited 
in British banks. Furthermore, another 
$150,000,000 is owed by British insur- 
ance companies to Greek shipowners, 
and these credits are also deposited in 
British banks. In other words, there are 
some $350,000,000 in private Greek as- 
sets in British and American banks at 
the very time that the Greek Govern- 
ment is asking for $250,000,000 from the 
United States. Much of these funds 
have been shipped from Greece since 
the liberation—this could never have 
happened had the government made 
some effort to control the exportation 
of currency and gold. 

TAX STRUCTURE INEQUITABLE 


The Royalist Government has main- 
tained a most unjust and inequitable 
tax structure. In the recent report of 
the United Nations Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization, the Greek tax struc- 
ture was described as follows: 

Present Greek taxes fall heavily on the 
poor people and far less heavily, in propor- 
tion to their income, on the well to do. 
Most local revenues come from commodity 
taxes. Over four-fifths of the total tax reve- 
nues thus come from taxes which either 
reduce incomes to producers (especially 
farmers), or raise costs to consumers (mostly 
farmers and city workers). Less than one- 
fifth of the taxes is of the type which bears 
primarily on well-to-do persons receiving 
large incomes. The tax structure is respon- 
sible, in part at least, for the present ex- 
ceedingly unequal distribution of wealth 
and income in Greece, far less equal than 
that in more industrialized countries. In 
every part of the country the great majority 
of farmers are poverty stricken and destitute, 
City factory workers or public employees are 
not in much better shape. Yet it is on these 
two classes, farmers and low-income workers, 
that present taxes fall most heavily. At the 
same time that this widespread povery ex- 
ists the stores are full of all kinds of goods 
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at high prices and the restaurants are 
thronged with well-dressed people, enjoying 
the good food and wine, who live very com- 
fortably despite the poverty all around them. 
Yet the tax burden falls on them far less 
heavily in proportion to their incomes than 
it does on the low-income farmers and 
workers, 


In other words, the Greek Government 
has refused to evolve a sound tax struc- 
ture because it would embarrass the 
wealthy crowd of aristocrats and profit- 
eers whose interests this Government 
is interested in promoting. Everything 
that this Government has done regard- 
ing policy has been designed to promote 
the interests and enrich the vested in- 
terests at the expense of the people. 
Inflation was allowed to take place to 
the enrichment of the black marketeers 
and war profiteers; no controls over im- 
ports were instituted to prevent these 
same profiteers and wealthy groups from 
importing luxury items while the people 
starved; no control over gold was estab- 
lished to prevent hoarding and the ship- 
ment of gold out of the country to be 
deposited in foreign banks in the name 
of wealthy Greeks; few taxes were 
levied against the great incomes, while 
the incomes of the people were taxed 
heavily. This is the record of the pres- 
ent Greek Government. This Govern- 
ment is one which places special priv- 
ilege over human rights—the rights of 
the aristocracy over the rights of the 
people. It is a Government of special 
privilege which functions in the interests 
of special privilege. 

Is THIS DEMOCRACY? 


It is this fascistic, undemocratic, cor- 
rupt and venal government that the 
United States is selecting to carry the 
banner of democracy in the Balkans. 
If it is so democratic, why are some 
16,000 men and women in concentration 
camps? If it has the support of the 
Greek people, why is it that it is in 
danger of collapse before 13,000 guer- 
rillas? After all, it has a trained army 
of 120,000 plus 10,000 British troops and 
still it must have the support of the 
United States to maintain itself. Either 
one or another of the following prop- 
ositions must be true: Either this Gov- 
ernment is in no danger of collapse 
before the attack of 13,000 guerrillas, or 
it is so inefficient and so lacking in pop- 
ular support that it has no right to exist. 

The unqualified support of the present 
Greek Government is a most serious 
mistake on the part of the United States. 
In the first place, it wil. not bring de- 
mocracy to Greece. In fact, the Tru- 
man doctrine has already brought about 
an intensification of oppression and 
royalist terror. On March 31, of this 
year, Mr. Arthur Krock reports the fol- 
lowing in the New York Times: 

The announcement that the United States 
as going to bail out Greece * * * was 

the signal for a new campaign of 
repression by the Min‘siry of the Interior. 

„ Arrests of citizens were made be- 
ween midnight and 5 o'clock a. m. and with- 
in 24 hours those seized were deported to a 
lonely island without a public trial. 

In one 3-day period after the United 
States said it would assume political re- 
sponsibility, the Greek Government arrested 
600 persons in Athens, mostly professional— 
doctors, lawyers, etc—and sent them away, 
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frankly declaring that there was no Jonger 
any need to exercise restraint * * » 
rightists and extremists, encouraged by the 
President's speech, now trumpet that the 
center is almost as traitorous as the left be- 
cause it doesn’t make humble obeisance to 
the Government. 


My position is similar to that taken by 
the scholarly Frederick Schuman, pro- 
fessor of political science at Williams 
College and America’s leading authority 
on world politics. Recently the United 
States News asked Professor Schuman 
this question: “Should the United States 
help to rehabilitate weak nations in 
Europe as a means of stopping growth of 
communism?” Professor Schuman’s an- 
swer was as follows: 

Your query begs the question. Everybody, 
except Communists, wants to stop the growth 
of communism, Everybody, including Com- 
munists, wants relief and rehabilitation ‘or 
war-stricken nations. But communism will 
be promoted, not stopped, by proposals to 
bo'ster the Fascist governments of Greece 
and Turkey with American money and arms. 


Walter Lippmann takes the same po- 
sition in his April 8 column in the Wash- 
ington Post when he says: 

The case of Greece illustrates concretely 
the basic fallacy of the Truman doctrine in 
its present uncorrected, unqualified, and 
unbalanced form. It is that the expansion 
of the Soviet Union and the spread of com- 
munism can be checke: by subsidizing gov- 
ernments, parties, factions, which are most 
undeniably anti-Communist. A policy of 
this kind is bound to fail because it commits 
us to an alliance with the most reactionary 
forces in the world and alienates the mod- 
erate and democratic forces. 

It assumes that mankind is divided into 
totalitarian Communists and Jeffersonian 
Democrats. It is not. There are also Nazis, 
Fascists, feudal lords, war lords. There are 
also Republicans, enlightened conservatives, 
liberals, progressives, social Democrats, So- 
cialists, Christian Socialists, cooperators, la- 
bor parties, democratic planners, and what 
not. 

If we conduct the Truman policy on the 
principle that whoever is most vehemently 
against the Soviets is our friend and ally— 
and in his heart a Jeffersonian Democrat— 
we shall separate ourselves from the masses 
of the people everywhere. We shall em- 
brace the extremists of the right as against 
the extremists of the left, when it is our 
interest and our duty to aline ourselves with 
the middle and moderate parties. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 9 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. JACKSON], 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. JACKSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
3 California is recognized for 14 min- 
utes. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, upon one thing the Members 
of the House of Representatives seem 
agreed. We are in accord that we stand 
at the crossroads of a great and momen- 
tous decision in our national history, a 
decision which will undoubtedly affect 
the future course of the world and of the 
welfare of mankind. Not since the days 
of Genghis Khan, Alexander the Great, 
Attila the Hun, and Adolf Hitler has the 
world seen such an aggressive, conquer- 
ing, ever-expanding force as now con- 
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fronts mankind in the form of Soviet 
Russia. This force combines two ele- 
ments, that of military might and that of 
political persuasion. Together these two 
elements have amassed a total of 275,000 
square miles during and since the war, 
and in this connection I call your atten- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to the map I have 
here. If there is any doubt that this is 
an expansive aggressive force, only look 
at the map. The gentleman who said 
that Russia is today smaller than it ever 
was before in history can well look at 
this map also. 

The red on the map indicates those 
areas of the earth’s surface today under 
the complete domination of the Soviet 
Union. The areas in orange indicate 
the areas annexed by the Soviet Union. 
The red-checkered portions of the map 
indicate Soviet occupation areas. The 
parts in dark blue indicate the areas of 
the earth today in which the Soviet Union 
has evidenced an aggressive interest. 

The world is rapidly choosing up sides, 
Mr. Chairman, and it is rapidly being 
divided into two zones, one red and the 
other white. The tentacles of this ag- 
gression reach in all directions, into all 
stratas of society, and these tentacles 
ruthlessly sweep aside all opposition, 
military and political. With an attitude 
of appeasement that would have shamed 
Mr, Chamberlain at Munich, we have 
lent ourselves and our strength in aiding 
and abetting this imperialistic design. 
We have spoken softly in a world in 
which violence, unfortunately, seems to 
be the order of the day. We have urged 
moderation and legal processes, we have 
acceded to almost every conference de- 
mand made by Soviet Russia. We have 
been parties to the partition of free lands 
and the subjugation of free people, We 
have done all of these things for one 
purpose, and for one purpose alone, and 
that purpose was to achieve the peace of 
the world. 

We have supported and entered into 
the United Nations in almost all of its 
phases. We have entered into the United 
Nations realizing that while it is not the 
perfect instrumentality for peace it is the 
only hope the world has at the present 
time of achieving a lasting peace. 

Now, in answer to an appeal which 
definitely falls outside of the capabilities 
and the Charter of the United Nations, 
we propose to offer aid and assistance to 
two nations very direly in need of it if 
they are to withstand the Red tide of 
conquest—the forces of armed political 
and military aggression—the same forces 
indicated in red on this map. We do 
not propose under this legislation to con- 
sign Greece and Turkey to that fate. 
Estonia, Finland, Lithuania, Latvia, Po- 
land, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania are names on a tragic roll 
call—a roll call that is a said epitaph for 
millions upon millions of men who died 
to insure the free determination of free 
peoples. 

In the face of this evidence, in light 
of these aggressive facts, it is proposed 
that this Nation take immediate action 
to stem the sea of red and to grant 
economic and military assistance to these 
two countries. Certainly there is a cal- 
culated risk. There is a caiculated risk 
in sitting in this Chamber under these 
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temporary girders. They might fall at 
any time. There is a calculated risk in 
crossing the street. You may be hit by 
a truck. The result of our positive action 
is uncertain, but should we fail to take 
such action, I say there is nothing uncer- 
tain about the future of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The evidence of things to 
come is here before your eyes. 

Mr. Wallace, the vociferous tourist; 
the Daily Worker; and the domestic 
Communists are all in perfect accord. 
“Let us not do this thing,” they say. “Let 
us not offer an affront to one of our great 
allies.” The affront offered free men is 
here onthismap. The affront is to every 
one who holds liberty and freedom and 
— 7 05 dignity to be a part of his birth- 
right. 

It has been said that this is an impe- 
rialistic program, What are the facts 
to indicate that this is imperialistic? 
If there is one nation in the world today 
that has no recent record of imperialism, 
it is the United States of America. We 
voted fifty and one half billion dollars 
toward the winning of the war. We 
received seven and one half billion of 
it back. Certainly, that is a strange 
pattern for imperialism. We have 
demanded no special trade or economic 
concessions as the result of our participa- 
tion in that victorious war. That, too, 
is hardly in the imperialistic pattern. 
We voluntarily and without strings 
granted independence to one of the 
richest holdings ever possessed by a 
major power, the Philippine Islands. 
Not only that, but we are doing every- 
thing possible to stabilize the Philippine 
economy and help that nation back to a 
sound condition. Further than that, we 
have asked other lands to dissolve their 
colonial systems and give independence 
to the subjects of such lands. We have 
given up our extraterritoriality rights in 
China and elsewhere. Imperialism! Oh, 
no, Mr. Chairman, our activity in world 
affairs does not bear out the contention 
that we have been imperialistic. 

And, most of all, Mr. Chairman, if we 
were imperialistic, we would have no 
necessity for the use of soft phrases and 
diplomatic double talk. We hold in our 
hands an ace that we have been playing 
as a deuce for months. No nation in 
possession of the secret of atomic energy 
need tread lightly or speak softly in the 
pursuit of imperialism. We have, how- 
ever, chosen to pursue our foreign rela- 
tions in a legal constitutional and hu- 
manitarian manner. But, while we have 
temporized and while we have supported 
the United Nations in a seemingly im- 
possible situation, the tide of armed ag- 
gression has rolled on engulfing every- 
thing that has stood in its way. 

What of the United Nations? Much 
has been said of bypassing this great or- 
ganization. I can only draw this par- 
allel. If it is bypassing anyone to dash 
into the surf to rescue a drowning man, 
while another prospective rescuer lies 
bound hand and foot on the beach, then 
we have bypassed a bound and gagged 
United Nations. So Jong as the veto power 
is exercised in the Security Council the 
UN is bound hand and foot, and we can 
have no hope of success under these cir- 
cumstances, in trying to rehabilitate 
these nations to useful membership in 
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the family of nations through the United 
Nations as it is now constituted. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] has said that we should put 
the spotlight on aggressors and on ag- 
gression through the United Nations. I 
agree with him. There is at the present 
time, and has been for several months, 
a mission in northern Greece investi- 
gating the incidents along the Grecian 
frontiers facing Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria, checking on the circumstances, 
attempting to get at the facts in the 
best spirit of international cooperation. 
What has happened? Was the mission 
permitted access to information? Were 
they given the help and assistance that 
you would expect to be granted to a great 
international organization? No; they 
were not. 

This morning’s paper carried this item 
from Lake Success, N. Y.: 

Laxe Success, N. Y., May 6.—The United 
Nations Balkan Investigating Commission 
informed the Security Council tonight that 
Albania and Yugoslavia had refused to co- 
operate with the Commission’s subsidiary 
group which has been ordered to watch over 
the troubled Greek border area. 

The Commission telegraphed from Geneva, 
Switzerland, that it felt incompetent to deal 
with questions raised by the refusal of the 
two countries and, for that reason, was ask- 
ing instructions. 


Now, if that is the sort of greeting and 
cooperation that is to be accorded an in- 
vestigating committee operating under 
the United Nations, how far do you think 
such a commission could get at the pres- 
ent time in either Greece or Turkey? 

The committee which has had this 
legislation under study has heard almost 
everything that can be said on the sub- 
ject. No amendments that will be of- 
fered from the floor will be anything new 
to the members of the committee. Each 
amendment has been discussed pro and 
con. We have heard hundreds of thou- 
sands of words of testimony. We have 
listened to scores of witnesses, represent- 
ing both the extreme right and the ex- 
treme left and all way points in between. 

I intend to support this legislation, and 
I intend to support it without amend- 
ments, because I think for the first time 
in many years this Nation is speaking 
with a voice of authority, with a voice 
of principle, and with a voice in defense 
of certain basic rights of man. 

Turkey? Much has been said about 
oil, and it might be well to admit that oil 
is a dirty period at the end of a long and 
unsatisfactory sentence. But the unfor- 
tunate fact remains, Mr. Chairman, that 
no one has yet found a substitute for oil. 
Not only our wartime economy but our 
peacetime economy operates on oil. Un- 
til such time as a substitute has been 
developed it will continue to operate on 
oil. 

There are in the portion of the world 
under discussion three great reserves of 
oil. Two of them are today under the 
bayonets of the Red Army—the great 
reserves at Ploesti and the reserves south 
of the Urals. There remains for world 
consumption from known reserves one 
= great pool—the pool in the Middle 

t. 

A knife has been mentioned during this 

debate—a knife which at one time was 
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oratorically and dramatically plunged 
into the heart of the United Nations by 
one of the speakers, who stated that if 
this proposal was passed we who support 
it would have accomplished its death. 
I say that if this legislation is defeated 
those who defeat it will have wielded the 
knife and will not only cut off the hope 
of these lands for rehabilitation but will 
also have severed the jugular vein upc. 
which we must depend for our future 
welfare in war or peace. 

National interest, Mr. Chairman, may 
not be a popular thing, but I contend 
that it is not imperialistic to think in 
terms of your own country once in a 
while. 

A great American, Patrick Henry, once 
said, “Gentlemen may cry ‘peace, peace,’ 
but there is no peace.” I might add that 
where a situation like this exists there is 
an ideological warfare going on. It is 
going on from day to day. Unless it is 
stopped, it will engulf the Middle East, 
Asia, the Mediterranean world, and 
Africa, and then heaven help the United 
Netions. When two powers glare across 
a conference table at each other, Russia 
on the one hand and the United States 
on the other, you will indeed have 
sounded the death knell of the United 
Nations. You will never sound that 
knell by saving free peoples to useful 
membership. 

I think that passage of this legislation 
is essential if the United Nations organ- 


-ization is going to become a great moral 


force in this world of curs, and I am 
equally certain that the quickest way to 
write finis to our civilization as we 
know it is to fail to face up to the facts in 
this world of ours as they exist today. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BREHM. Evidently the gentle- 
man feels that the $400,000,000 will ac- 
complish the purpose of stopping Russia. 
Assume that it does not, then is the gen- 
tleman prepared to go to war to stop 
communism, or are we just bluffing with 
the $400,000,000? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I do not 
consider it a bluff at all. So far as I am 
concerned, I am very serious and very 
hopeful about our chances with this pro- 
gram. I cannot guarantee success of 
the undertaking, but I am most hopeful 
that a show of honest determination at 
this time, proving that we mean what we 
say. will do the job. 

Mr. BREHM. I am also hopeful, but 
I have never believed in bluffing and Iam 
also quite sure that Mr. Stalin does not 
bluff easily. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MATHEWS], 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, the 
easiest way for any Member of this 
House is to vote “yes” on H. R. 2616. 

It is proposed by the President and 
supported by the Secretary of State. It 
is supposed to stop the spread of com- 
munism throughout the world and pre- 
serve democratic institutions every- 
where. It pretends to demonstrate the 
determination of the United States to 
exercise wise and acceptable world lead- 
ership, 
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~ And it is opposed by Henry A. Wallace, 
Communists, and Communist-front or- 

ganizations. Anyone who votes against 
it will be called an isolationist and a pro- 
Communist. 
_ Politically and ideologically, 
2616 looks like a natural. 

Yet, in spite of all this, I am against it. 
But for exactly opposite reasons than 
Mr. Wallace and the Communist sym- 
pathizers. 

The people of the United States want 
to extend reasonable help to the needy 
of the world. But, Mr. Chairman, the 
bill before us, H. R. 2616, is not just some- 
thing to further assist in the rehabilita- 
tion of gallant Greece. It is designed to 
put in motion the purposes set forth in 
the President's speech of March 12, 1947, 
before a joint session of Congress, 

Among other things, the President said 
in that speech: 

The gravity of the situation which con- 
fronts the world today necessitates my ap- 
pearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress. 

The foreign policy and the national secu- 
rity of this country are involved. 

One aspect of the present situation which 
I wish to present to you at this time for your 
consideration and Auen concerns Greece 
and Turkey. * * 

The United — must supply that as- 
sistance, We have already extended to 
Greece certain types of relief and economic 
aid, but these are inadequate. 

There is no other country to watch demo- 
cratic Greece can turn 

The British Government, which has been 

helping Greece, can give no further financial 
or economic aid after March 31. * * * 

I am fully aware of the broad implications 
involved if the United States extends assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey, and I shall dis- 
cuss these implications with you at this 
time. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 

I believe that our help should be primarily 
through economic and financial aid which is 
essential to economic stability and orderly 
political processes. * 

If further funds, or further authority, 
should be needed for purposes indicated in 
this message, I shall not hesitate to bring 
the situation before the Congress. * * * 

This is a serious course upon which we 
embark. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it may be asked: 
Do we not have something called a bi- 
partisan foreign policy and should not 
every Republican follow the President? 

Follow him where? 

When he says we must—cannot afford 
not to—spend untold billions of the 
American taxpayers’ money for the bene- 
fit of named and unnamed foreign gov- 
ernments, or when he says we: cannot 
afford to extend our program for our 
own veterans any further? 

Mr. Chairman, I will not and cannot be 
— 8 of any such shameful sham as 

Follow the President, Where? 

When, on March 12, he said we must 
spend unlimited billions to stop the dan- 
ger of communism all over Europe and 
Asia, or when he said it was a mere 
bugaboo in America? 


H. R. 
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When, on March 12, he announced this 
policy, or when, at the same time, the 
representatives of his State Department 
were urging us to provide in addition to 
$16,000,000,000 already spent, still more 
vital materials to Russia? 

When, on March 12, he branded the 
spread of communism throughout the 
world as a Serious threat to us, or when, 
2 weeks later, for the first time, he de- 
cided he ought to clean out the Com- 
munists from his own administrative de- 
partments? 

When, on March 12, he announced this 
policy, or when, from the end of the war 
down to that time and since, we have 
appeased and given to Russia almost 
everything she wanted, and furnished 
her with $11,000,000,000 of lend-lease 
during the war and almost half again as 
much since, to strengthen her for the 
advancement of the very things he now 
says we must give billions more to other 
nations to stop? 

When, on March 12, he advocated un- 
limited spending in such amounts, in 
such places, and in such manner as he 
might determine, without the slightest 
regard to its effect upon our own econ- 
omy, or when, on April 21, he said, “But 
we can provide the necessary assistance 
only if we ourselves remain prosperous?” 

When he says we should not reduce 
taxes, but should pay off the public debt, 
or when he says we should add to that 
public debt a billion dollars for Greece, 
Turkey, and Korea and unknown billions 
in the future for unnamed other foreign 
nations? 

When he says that, to save our econ- 
omy, we must reduce prices, or when he 
advocates more and more Federal ex- 
penditures, more pay raises, and more 
shortages of needed materials here by 
shipping greater and greater quantities 
abroad? 

When he advocates our wholehearted 
support of the United Nations or when, 
on March 12, he regards the United Na- 
tions as not only incapable of acting in 
what he calls the present crisis but as 
not important enough even to be con- 
sulted about the matter? 

When he says, on March 12, that no 
other nation is willing and able to pro- 
vide the necessary support for a demo- 
cratic Greek Government, that the 
United Nations and its related organiza- 
tions are not in a position to extend help 
of the kind required and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for us to adopt and con- 
tinue his plan as a long-term policy for 
our own national security, or when, a few 
weeks later, his appointed representative 
to the United Nations tells that organi- 
zation that if it does not like what we are 
doing we will abandon this vitally neces- 
sary policy upon the mere request of that 
organization? 

When his various Secretaries of State 
criticize Russia for not cooperating with 
the rest of the United Nations, or when 
he announces on March 12 that our own 
Nation declares its right to act inde- 
pendently of that organization whenever 
we deem the organization is incapable of 
taking the kind of action we want? 

When he says that we must protect the 
right of all nations to choose the form 
of government the people desire. or when 
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he says that we must spend our money 
to compel, induce, or bribe the govern- 
ment they have to reject communism and 
subject its policies to our domination for 
what we conceive to be our security and 
purposes? 

Mr. Chairman one might be able to 
follow the President if one could find 
out where he is going, and if one be- 
lieved it to be the right direction; but 
I confess my absolute inability to follow 
him when he jumps upon his interna- 
tional horse and rides off in all direc- 
tions. 

Like a man with the oars in a rowboat, 
we are asked just to pull as hard as we 
can and never bother at any time to 
turn our heads to see in what direction 
we are going. 

The United States of America emerged 
from World War II the strongest nation 
of the world and one in which individual 
liberty is still secure. We led in the 
organization of the United Nations. We 
are trying to help rehabilitate the world. 
We have the opportunity and the respon- 
sibility for world leadership, both of 
which are great and serious. 

Because of this, never has there been 
a time when our foreign policy was of 
greater importance, and hence never a 
time when that policy should be formu- 
lated so practically, so wisely, and so 
carefully. or with such broad vision and 
foresight, or when it should be so clearly 
limited to our ability to carry out and to 
give at least reasonable promise of suc- 
cess. And is it necessary to say that it 
should be founded upon the very prin- 
ciples in which we ourselves believe and 
through which we have attained such 
success and happiness? 

So it is imperative, whatever that 
policy is to be, that it be not hastily con- 
cocted m an atmosphere of excitement, 
fear, haste, and the breathless psycho- 
logical pressure of a crisis or emergency, 
real or fancied. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, on March 12, 1947, 
the President of the United States con- 
fronted us with exactly this problem, 
with exactly the same old plea: That 
here is something that must be done and 
done quickly; you do not have time to 
consider another or better method; 
never mind whether we can carry it out, 
what it may cost, or what it may do to 
us; if you do not take this step, all is 
lost. 

And, worst of all, he candidly told us 
it was to be the long-term future foreign 
policy of the United States. 

What is this new and revolutionary 
foreign policy? 

I have carefully read the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on this 
bill—Report No. 314. Mr. Chairman, if I 
did not have such great respect for my 
distinguished colleagues who prepared 
that report, I would be inclined to call it 
a bit naive. As to the details and extent 
of this new policy, its reasonable chance 
of success, its effect upon our own 
economy, and whether there are other 
possible courses we could take, the report 
is crammed with conclusions but fecble 
from lack of facts. It assumes that, since 
we must combat communism, the policy 
proposed by the President is the only 
way to do it; hence anyone who opposes 
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it will be responsible for the spread of 
communism in the future. No doubt it 
is the only policy the President, or rather 
his State Department, can conceive. But 
it is not the only policy which can be fol- 
lowed—should have been adopted long 
ago—and the failure to follow which has 
produced this present situation. I shall 
speak of that near the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

The committee says we are not inter- 
fering in the affairs of foreign nations, 
because—report, page 10: 

The Greek and Turkish Governments have 
themselves requested the assistance proposed 
in this bill. 


The Governments have requested it. 
Of course. By why? And at what price 
to the freedom of the people of those 
countries? 

Our State Department says—again 
page 10 of the report: 

It is our primary purpose to assist the 
Greek people, so that they may retain the 
opportunity to choose the form and composi- 
tion of their government in accordance with 
the wish of the majority. This also applies 
to Turkey. We do not conceive it to be 
our function to influence the judgment of 
these two peoples with regard to their gov- 
ernments. * * whatever we may do 
to assist Greece and Turkey, we propose 
scrupulously to respect the sovereignty of 
those countries with respect to the conduct 
872 Sag internal as well as their external 

Ts. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I have 
ever read a statement that was either 
more stupid or more hypocritical, even 
from the State Department. 

Let us examine it. 

To get the results we want, the United 
States of America must dominate and 
control the foreign and domestic policies 
of the governments which are the recipi- 
ents of our gifts to every extent neces- 
sary for that purpose. The committee 
recognizes that. 

On page 1 of the report this appears: 

The principal purpose of this bill is to aid 
Greece and Turkey to survive as free and 
independent nations. 


This statement is repeated on page 10. 
But on pages 8 and 9 appear the follow- 
ing statements: 

The committee has been given assurance 
that our Government will insist that sound 
policies will be adopted and effectively ad- 
ministered in such matters as fiscal methods, 
a modern tax structure, strict husbanding 
and control of the foreign exchange earnings 
of the Greek people, conservation of remain- 
ing gold resources, a restriction on unessen- 
tial imports, and the expansion of Greece's 
exports. These are all essential to the estab- 
lishment of stability in Greece. 
The committee was assured by the State De- 
partment that the Greek Government would 
be required to take adequate measures to 
assure the maximum use of its own re- 
sources in the program of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction, and the fullest support of 
this program by Greek nationals. 


Who determines the propriety and 
adequacy of these measures? We do, of 
course. We must, to get the results we 
want. 

Mr. Chairman, the present Greek 
Government, receiving our aid, is obli- 
gated to control the endorsement and 
support of our program by the Greek 
people, instead of the Greek people being 
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free to select whatever domestic and for- 
eign policies they choose to follow. 

The report further says that the De- 
partment of State “recalled in this con- 
nection the assurance that had been 
given, that the purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to enable Greece to help itself, and 
that in the administration of assistance 
given under the bill adequate guaran- 
ties would be required of the Greek Gov- 
ernment to assure the carrying out of 
all steps necessary to the achievement of 
this purpose.” 

Now, I ask, Mr. Chairman, is the real 
object of this policy to assist the Greek 
people to rehabilitate themselves and 
preserve their own freedom of action? It 
certainly is not. It is to help a tottering 
Greek Government maintain itself in 
power so that the Greek people may be 
forced to follow policies and take actions 
which must be whatever we consider 
necessary for our own national security. 

And on page 10 aprears this state- 
ment: 

Government witnesses testified that the 
greatest care will be exercised to avoid any 
action which could be regarded as an in- 
fringement on the sovereignty of either 
country, Greece or Turkey. 


Yet the whole purpose of this new pol- 
icy of ours, the expenditure of our 
money, the presence of our advisers in 
these two countries, the guaranties we 
have exacted, is to control the actions of 
these governments for what we deem to 
be our own interests and security, which, 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, is exactly the 
opposite of maintaining the sovereignty 
of Greece and Turkey or the freedom of 
their peoples. 

The bill provides for the rendering of 
financial aid in the form of loans, credits, 
grants, or otherwise, to those countries. 
But the report says—page 8: 

The terms upon which such aid is fur- 
nished from time to time can best be de- 
termined by the President * * *. It is 
believed it would not be wise or practical to 
attempt, in advance, to specify such terms 
for all possible contingencies in the legis- 
lation. 

Assistance provided under the bill for 
military purposes, being essential to our own 
security, and not in itself creating the where- 
withal to repay, should be made as a clear 
grant. Financial assistance for current 
civilian consumption should also be a 
grant. © However, financial repay- 
ment obligations should not be established if 
there appears to be no reasonable prospect of 
repayment. 


Can there be any possible doubt that 
absolutely none of this money will ever 
come back to the United States? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin, Hon. 
LAWRENCE H. SMITH, a member of the 
committee, in his minority report, points 
out that since 1823, historians say that 
Greece has been sustained by loans from 
other countries. 

Up to the beginning of 1947, the United 
States has made available to the Greek 
Government approximately $451,500,000, 
including UNRRA shipments of which we 
contributed 72 or 73 percent—see report, 
page 16. Within the past week or so, we 
passed House Joint Resolution 153 for 
$200,000,000. The report says: “Under 
the provisions of this relief bill Greece 
would receive” about “$60,000,000” of the 
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original $350,000,000—now cut to $200,- 
000,000. And to Turkey $130,979,811. 

So we have made available to Greece 
and Turkey together $617,479,811, taking 
the sum of $35,000,000 as the share of 
Greece under the reduced foreign relief 
resolution. Although that bill made no 
express provision for any country in- 
volved, look at the committee report on 
the present bill, page 9: 

Under provisions of the relief bill, Greece 
would receive from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 
for minimum requirements. 


But that is not all. Last year this 
Congress gave Great Britain $3,750,000,- 
000, one of the purposes being to support 
her empire policy so that we would not 
face the very situation we are facing now. 

And with all of that, this bill provides 
for $400,000,000 mare—and just until 
June 30, 1948. After that, still more. 
And to other countries still more. In 
contemplation right now are these addi- 
tional amounts. 

From hearings, section 4, paragraph 
(b), of the bill says: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President not to exceed $400,- 
000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act. 


So we are, as usual, merely saying that 
we can appropriate in the future, this 
sum of money, or are we? 

Paragraph (a) of the same section 
says. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 


other law, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration is authorized and directed, until 
such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, 
to make advances not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $100,000,000, to carry out the provisions 
of this act, In such manner and in such 
amounts as the President shall determine. 


If that is not an appropriation of $100,- 
000,000 I do not understand the meaning 
of the word. 

Mr. Chairman, with all due respect to 
General Marshall in his own profession, 
I cannot consider him an outstanding 
expert on diplomacy, economics, or po- 
litical prognostication. His training 
has been to wage war when war was 
necessary, and has never been in the 
field of diplomacy, the sensible object of 
which today should be to prevent war. 
Having had some slight military experi- 
ence myself, I know that no good soldier 
is a good economist. His job is to win 
a war no matter what the economic or 
other cost. As a result, the economic 
waste that has accompanied wars, par- 
ticularly our own, has been appalling. 
Nor am I a believer in the modern tra- 
dition that you can make anybody an 
expert overnight by either electing or 
appointing him to a governmental job 
with a title. Furthermore, I think Iam 
justified in not placing too much reliance 
on the general, as the present adminis- 
tration, in presaging what will take place 
in the future if we do this thing or do 
not do that thing, when he, nor it, was 
able to predict Pearl Harbor 48 hours 
before it happened. Without attempt- 
ing to place any blame for past perform- 
ances, I think I am justified in having 
doubts about future ones. 

Lastly, General Marshall, being new 
at this diplomatic game, is taking the 
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advice of those in his Department whom 
he assumes know something about the 
business, although many of the rest of 
us question the soundness of this as- 
sumption from past experience. In any 
event, it is clear to anyone who has 
followed the course of events since the 
appointment of our latest Secretary of 
State, that he is not yet running the 
State Department. The State Depart- 
ment is running him. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not ask anybody 
to rely on my mere statement that I am 
not really an isolationist. Not only have 
I advocated adequate national defense 
when the majority of our people were 
against it, but I went further. I did 
something about it. After serving in 
World War I, I spent several years in 
the Reserve of the Army, 14 years in the 
National Guard and was mustered into 
the Federal service for World War II. I 
have advocated the creation of a United 
States intelligence service throughout 
the world so that we would never leave 
the people of our Nation ignorant of 
what was going on and with no opportu- 
nity to prepare for it. I voted for the 
appropriations for UNRRA—with mis- 
givings as to its administration which 
were subsequently justified. I not only 
voted for the foreign relief bill a few 
days ago, but I voted against the amend- 
ment to reduce it from $350,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. 

Nor do I ask anybody to rely on my 
mere statement that I am opposed to 
communism. For over a quarter of a 
century I have fought communism, in the 
face of ridicule and being called a Red 
baiter and a witch hunter. I 
do not belong to the Johnny-come-late- 
lies who are suddenly and vociferously 
opponents of communism but who for 
years past have been its most devoted 
friends and protectors. 

Mr. Chairman, I am merely amused 
at the fright of some people at being 
classed with Henry A. Wallace should 
they oppose the presently proposed policy 
of the President. I have never voted one 
way or another because somebody else, 
for reasons of his own, voted one way 
or another. I expect to go on voting 
the way I think is right no matter who, 
for entirely different reasons, may go the 
same way at that particular time. And, 
if it be any comfort to those who are 
stricken with this fear, reliable informa- 
tion has reached me that Eleanor Roose- 
velt is much in favor of the President’s 
policy. This presents either a dilemma 
or an out for those who suffer from this 
kind of fear. Either they will not know 
which way to go, or they can be right or 
wrong whichever way they go. 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, with all this, there 
still might be some little excuse for vot- 
ing for this bill, if there were no other 
course to follow. But there is another 
course, a better course, a surer course, a 
safer course, a cheaper course, which is 
now and always has been open to us. 
Our refusal to follow it has brought 
about the very conditions we are now 
facing. It is, to my mind, a simple and 
effective course. It is to say in polite, 
diplomatic language to Russia that she is 
not playing our brand of ball, so she gets 
no more money and no more materials 
out of us, nor out of anyone else so far 
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as we can legitimately prevent it until 
she comes across with a few concessions 
about letting Greece, Turkey, and other 
countries strictly alone, about treaties 
to end the present state of technical war 
and a few other things in which we and 
the rest of the world are interested. The 
one thing Russia needs and has needed 
to hold communism in Russia and spread 
it throughout the world is economic 
strength, and that strength has been con- 
stantly bolstered by the policy hereto- 
fore followed by the very administration 
which now proposes to weaken our own 
economic strength by the presently pro- 
Posed policy. Russia needs steel, ma- 
chinery, food, manufactured articles, 
and everything we are in a position to 
supply. It is very late, but perhaps 
still not too late to adopt my suggestion. 
Yet the administration has not adopted 
it, and shows no inclination to adopt it. 
According to reliable information, we 
have supplied Russia with $16,000,000,- 
000—$16,000,000,000; think of it—to build 
up her economic strength to spread her 
vile communism throughout the world, 
and now frightened of the progress and 
the danger it holds, the only thing we 
can think of is to spend more billions to 
counteract the effect of the billions we 
have spent, and are still spending, to 
build up. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to start out on 
& policy of imperialism of our own va- 
riety, let us not be hypocritical about it. 
Let our people know what it is, how dan- 
gerous it is, how it may ruin our own 
economy, and make us a fertile field for 
the propagation of the very evil germ we 
say we are going to exterminate else- 
where. 

Mr. Chairman, the New Deal adminis- 
tration has proceeded upon the theory 
that it can buy anything. It has tried to 
buy friendship. It has tried to huy off 
communism on our own western con- 
tinents. The success has been negligible 
and costly. How can we expect to do 
better in Europe and Asia? 

And what will inevitably follow an 
American policy of bribery and control 
of other nations? Corruption and col- 
lapse, both at home and abroad. 

If we pursue this policy to every cor- 
ner of the earth to which we are lured 
by the machinations of the Communists 
it will ruin our own national economy, 
which is the one big object of commu- 
nism, and will we not lose the confidence 
and good will of the people in every 
country in which we have bribed and 
bought control of the Government? If 
we do not follow the policy to its logical 
conclusion it seems nonsensical to in- 
augurate it, for when we abandon it 
will we not lose prestige, all the money 
we have sunk in it, and the good will of 
those who liked the hand-outs and ex- 
pected a continuance of them? 

We fed and fed the economy of Japan, 
only to build her up to try to strike us 
down, with the loss of thousands of good 
American lives and billions of dollars 
worth of our substance. Have we learned 
absolutely nothing from this experience? 
It seems not. 

I have in mind at least 15 different 
reasons why I must vote against this 
bill. I will not take time to list them. 
If what I have said thus far does not 
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justify my stand, no further reasons will 
do so, and I will have to remain in error. 
But it will be honest error. 

The present proposed policy of the 
President and the State Department 
which H, R. 2616 is designed to initiate, 
is a policy to “save the rest of the world 
in order to save America.” 

Considering conditions existing in the 
rest of the world, those which now need 
attention at home and those which will 
be created at home as a result of this 
policy, and with the realization that we 
are the last hope of individual liberty, so 
that if we go, everything goes, such a 
policy is clearly in reverse. 

What we should have done long ago, 
what we should do now, is to follow a 
policy to “save America in order to save 
the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am beginning to 
doubt the moral, if not constitutional, 
right of this body to continue the dissi- 
pation of the wealth of the American 
people for purposes which do not bring 
any direct benefit to them, but which are 
for the direct benefit of foreign peoples 
and foreign governments, upon a nebu- 
lous theory of some vague theoretical 
future, indirect benefit to the American 
people, or through a psychology of fear 
that by not doing so, they will suffer 
from some future calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it to be my 
duty to vote against this bill, and I shall 
do so. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, no 
one has attempted to deny that the Tru- 
man doctrine as embodied in the legis- 
lation before us is a drastic departure 
from our previous foreign policy, which 
had as one of its basic factors noninter- 
vention in the affairs of foreign nations 
in time of peace. Although I realize 
that the record of the United States is 
not spotless on nonintervention in times 
of peace, yet in spite of our adventures 
into Nicaragua, Panama, Mexico, and a 
few other ill-advised experiments in im- 
perialism and dollar diplomacy, we have 
at least given lip service to the policy of 
nonintervention. We have also had as 
part of our foreign policy another doc- 
trine known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
The Monroe Doctrine, in brief, has been 
a two-edged sword. One edge was 
pointed toward “any attempt on their 
part—European nations—to extend 
their system to any part of this hemi- 
sphere as dangerous to our peace and 
Safety.” The other edge of the sword 
theoretically pointed toward ourselves 
and it is embodied in these words from 
the doctrine, “In the wars of the Euro- 
pean powers in matters relating to them- 
selves, we have never taken any part 
nor does it comport with our policy so 
to do.” Any attempt on the part of the 
proponents of this bill to make the state- 
ment that we are extending the Monroe 
Doctrine to the borders of Russia and 
its satellites is fallacious and without 
foundation in historical record. The 
Greek-Turkish aid bill is not an exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine. It is a 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. This 
point cannot be denied. Let us there- 
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fore not try to hide behind any distor- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Two years ago, at the conclusion of the 
most devastating war in history, the del- 
egates of most of the important nations 
of the world gathered in San Francisco. 
For 3 months they dedicated themselves 
to the task of forming an international 
organization for the purpose of “saving 
succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought untold sorrow to mankind.” 
They determined to “unite our strength 
to maintain international peace and se- 
curity.” They wanted to “insure, by the 
acceptance of principles and the institu- 
tion of methods, that armed force shall 
not be used save in the common inter- 
est.” They pledged themselves to “em- 
ploy international machinery for the pro- 
motion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples,” and they 
pledged further “to take effective collec- 
tive measures for the prevention and re- 
moval of threats to the peace and for the 
suppression of acts of aggression or other 
breaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity 
with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations 
which might lead to a breach of the 
peace.” It was upon these principles that 
the United Nations Charter was formed. 
It consisted of 19 chapters and contained 
111 articles to implement and to facili- 
tate the development and insurance of 
these principles. The common people of 
the world lifted up their hearts in hope— 
hope that at long last the dream of man- 
kind for peace was to be realized. In the 
2 years which have passed since then the 
United Nations has grown. Corollary 
and auxiliary international groups have 
been formed. In the main, the United 
States has taken the lead. In most in- 
stances the Russian representatives have 
failed to vote in harmony with the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council. I hold no brief for 
their lack of cooperation. In spite of 
this lack of cooperation, the United Na- 
tions has made progress. Various inter- 
national problems have been settled, 
problems which are just as grave and 
fraught with just as much danger as the 
impending Greek-Turkish matter. Seri- 
ous international situations in Iran, Leb- 
anon, Spain, Syria, and Indonesia arose. 
These situations came up for considera- 
tion before the Security Council at the 
reference of one or more of the member 
nations. Until the present occasion the 
United States has persistently proclaimed 
that the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council and the United Nations be recog- 
nized as the prime instrumentality for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security. Our delegates have criti- 
cized other members for what seemed to 
us a failure to recognize such jurisdiction 
and authority. In each of the above- 
named cases, Iran, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Indonesia, and Spain, a solution was 
found by multilateral action on the part 
of a majority of the Security Council 
delegates. We were proceeding within 
the spirit of collective security and 
within the framework provided in the 
Inited Nations Charter for the solution 
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of international threats to the peace of 
the world. 

The claim has been made by our Presi- 
dent that the United Nations is too weak 
to take care of the present situation. In 
view of the previous collective security 
solutions in Iran, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Indonesia, many of us consider this 
statement in need of justification. On 
March 12 President Truman enunciated 
the Truman doctrine. In my opinion, 
this doctrine is in contradiction to many 
articles within the United Nations Char- 
ter. In my opinion, the Truman doc- 
trine is a return to the unilateral rela- 
tionship between nations. It is a be- 
trayal of the principles enunciated in 
the United Nations Charter, which 
clearly indicates that collective security 
of the nations of the world depends upon 
a multilateral approach to the problems 
between nations, 

The whole theory of the United 
Nations is based upon multilateral solu- 
tions preceded by full debate and dis- 
cussion in the General Assembly and 
the Security Council. Such debate and 
discussion to be held openly and in the 
pitiless glare of publicity. The solutions 
arrived at must be openly arrived at, and 
must be sustained by a majority vote of 
the delegates of the respective judicial 
panels. The conclusions of the General 
Assembly and the Security Council must 
also be sustained by a higher force than 
armaments, be they as antique as the 
weapons of Greek guerrillas or as mod- 
ern as the atomic bomb. This force is 
the moral and spiritual force which is 
part of the conscience of the common 
people of the world. It is the force that 
framed the United Nations Charter. It 
is the force which alone can sustain 
international peace. The question be- 
fore us today is not a question of isola- 
tionism; it is basically a question of 
whether we shall throw the great moral, 
spiritual, and financial strength of the 
United States behind the United Nations, 
or whether we shall turn back again to 
the unilateral and bilateral methods of 
solving international difficulties which 
have twice within our generation en- 
gulfed the people of the world in war. 
Be not deceived by the sophistry and by 
the plausible arguments which have been 
presented. Do not be scared by the 
spectre of war which has been raised by 
those who seek to support their position. 
It has been said within the well of this 
House that this is a question which has 
to be decided between each Member and 
his God, and I agree with that state- 
ment. I will probably be in the minority 
when the vote is cast in the House. But 
unless this bill is mended to bring it 
within the framework of the United 
Nations I shall vote against it, and I will 
vote knowing that I voted in harmony 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter, upon which rests the hopes of 
the common people of the world for 
international peace. 

I consider the Truman doctrine as an 
undeclared declaration of war if our 
challenge of unilateral intervention on 
Russia’s borders is accepted. 

I do not believe that war with Russia 
is either justified or inevitable. 
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If war must come, let it come through 
the decision of a majority of the United 
Nations. Let it come with open cove- 
nants openly arrived at in harmony with 
the conscience of the majority of the 
members of the United Nations. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. GRANGER], 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, there 
is one thing upon which everyone here 
agrees, the sponsors of this legislation 
and the opponents. That is, they agree 
that no one knows what this will entail. 
No one knows where it will end. No one 
knows when it will end. No one knows 
what it will cost in either blood or money. 
We are asked under those conditions to 
give a blank check to somebody to carry 
out the objectives of this proposed leg- 
islation. 

When our constituents ask us what 
this is all about, we might remember the 
old barber-shop quartet, we used to sing: 
“I don’t know where I’m going but I’m 
on my way.” 

I hope your minds are more suscepti- 
ble to change than mine is, because, in 
every part of my being, I feel this is 
dangerous and the wrong step to take. I 
was a soldier in the First World War. 
I was at Versailles when Woodrow Wil- 
son was pleading the cause of the League 
of Nations. I came back home, and you 
well remember the charge was made that 
a few willful men destroyed the League 
of Nations. Are we to adopt another 
technique? Is another branch of the 
Government going to destroy an organ- 
ization such as the United Nations, that 
every Man, woman, and child with a de- 
cent respect for humanity has been 
praying for for 2,000 years? Yes; you 
say we have got to be realistic. We have 
used that old gag over and over again. 
Are we willing to forget everything we 
have been taught at our mother’s knee. 
Your preachers and priests and teachers 
are trying to tell you today that this is 
not the course to follow. No. I do not 
think that our Government would inten- 
tionally embark upon a policy of im- 
perialism, but I say to you when you take 
this step there is no retreat. You have 
got to make good, and the “no imperial- 
ism” you are talking about today may 
be the rankest kind of imperialism to- 
morrow. Make no mistake about it. The 
announced purpose of this legislation is, 
in my opinion, although it is directed at 
an ideology, a declaration of war. If any 
other nation would direct toward us that 
same threat that we now make, I would 
be willing to declare war on them to- 
morrow. 

Yes; there is an alternative, and that 
alternative is the United Nations or- 
ganization, which is intended to dea? 
with problems of this kind. It will never 
be any stronger than the United States 
will make it. Let us give to the United 
Nations this difficult problem to solve. 
Let us give it our united support, for it 
can do everything we can do under the 
so-called new Truman doctrine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LODGE]. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. LODGE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Lope] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, a great 
philosopher once remarked that “The 
history of the world is none other than 
the progress of the consciousness of free- 
dom.” If we are really conscious of this 
blessing in our land, we must also be con- 
scious of the lack of it elsewhere. We 
must be conscious of it, not only out of 
a humanitarian regard for others but 
also as a matter of our own national self- 
interest. 

It must be obvious to most people that 
even were we so inclined we cannot iso- 
late ourselves from the rest of the world. 
There is no need to rehearse here the 
well-established fact that because of re- 
cent developments in modern science our 
frontiers are virtually contiguous with 
the frontiers of others. It is desirable 
that a world contracted by science be 
united by freedom in order to preserve 
peace. 

I have been interested in the criticisms 
which have been made of this measure 
and I should like to taxe up a few of 
these criticisms in order, if possible, to 
shed some light on what I consider to be 
the vital issue. 

First, it has been said that this is not 
a relief bill. Of course, it is not prima- 
rily a relief bill. It is a measure which 
is proposed as a strategical move to pre- 
serve the independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece and Turkey, to pro- 
tect our own national interests, and to 
preserve peace. The theory behind this 
bill is that we cannot preserve by ap- 
peasement those things which we recent- 
ly gained by fcrce of arms, and yet in a 
sense this is a relief bill. If military aid 
were not given to Greece, the relief which 
we propose to grant could not reach the 
needy who are ekeing out a meager exist- 
ence in the guerrilla-infested mountains. 

Furthermore, this measure constitutes 
relief in another sense. If we believe 
that man does not live by bread alone, 
then we must recognize that there are 
things other than food and clothing, 
which man needs. If our system of gov- 
ernment has any meaning, it is that we 
reject the purely materialistic philos- 
ophy and base our lives upon spiritual 
values for which we are willing to make 
supreme sacrifices. Had Patrick Henry 
said “Give me security or give me death” 
we should not know his name today. 

Secondly, the argument has been 
made that the policy represented by this 
measure is imperialistic and unfriendly 
to Russia. I have always felt that the 
Russians themselves who reside in this 
country must realize that we are not 
imperialistic. It rather surprises me to 
find that some of our own compatriots 
have doubts concerning our intentions. 
Was it imperialistic when the British 
landed troops in Greece to help the 
Greeks defend themselves against the 
Nazi invaders? Was it imperialistic 
when the British came to the assistance 
of Poland and when they landed troops 
in France? Was it imperialistic when 
we invaded North Africa, Sicily, Italy, 
France, and finally Germany? I be- 
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lieve that the reason for this accusation 
stems from the failure to recognize that 
there is no sharp dividing line between 
war and peace. Wars are but exten- 
sions of peacetime conflicts—the final 
confession of man’s inability to solve his 
differences by peaceful means. 

Accordingly, if we were justified in 
participating in the world’s wars, we are 
at least as justified in participating in 
the world’s peace-time conflicts. We 
must abandon the idea that we can op- 
pose the disruptive forces now at large 
in the world without interfering in the 
internal affairs of other countries. We 
must interfere. We must interfere in 
order to bring relief and economic aid 
to those who need it rather than those 
who do not and who use it to destroy 
principles which are still widely cher- 
ished. We must interfere in order that 
these nations shall not be a constant 
drain on our resources. We must inter- 
fere in order that we may rehabilitate 
rather than pauperize these destitute 
human beings. We must interfere in 
order to protect the American people 
from the use of their money in the cause 
of communism. More than two billion 
dollars in relief and economic aid have 
been expended since the war's end 
largely through UNRRA. This money 
did much to strengthen the antifreedom 
forces. It helped the very forces to 
which we are opposed. It assisted Com- 
munist and terrorist minorities to impose 
their will on freedom-loving majorities. 

I am relieved that the administration 
has at last seen the error of its ways. 
I am happy that it has abandoned a 
policy of appeasement. . 

There is no question that the betrayal 
of Poland at Yalta, the help we have 
furnished to Tito, the hands-off policy 
in China, the uncontrolled expenditures 
of millions of the American taxpayers’ 
dollars, as well as many other incidents 
in the administration’s confused ap- 
proach to postwar problems have con- 
tributed to our present predicament. 
Had the administration been more de- 
cisive and clear-headed we might not now 
be confronted with this grave crisis. 
Let us hope that the discords and con- 
fusions of the past can provide the har- 
monies of the future. Let us face the 
actualities as they are presented to us 
by our President. We must do more than 
use the power of money. We have been 
asked to “authorize the detail of Ameri- 
can civilian and military personnel to 
Greece and Turkey at the request of those 
countries and for the purpose of super- 
vising the use of such financial and mate- 
rial assistance as may be furnished.” 
This means involvement. In order to 
bring this about, in order to shoulder 
these responsibilities, we must do more 
than simply export American dollars to 
relieve human distress. True charity 
means more than the writing of a check. 
True participation means more than 
financial and economic aid. 

Now that does not mean that we should 
be warmongers. In a nation of our 
demonstrated power, in a people of our 
mighty achievements, a show of trucu- 
lence would be as unfitting as it is un- 
necessary. But I am full of wonder 
when I hear people violently and vocif- 
erously denounce Soviet Russia and yet 
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seek to shackle their own country in Its 
efforts to contain the spread of despot- 
ism. I believe that instead we should 
talk softly but carry a big stick. It is 
more becoming to be patient and re- 
strained in our utterances and firm and 
just in our actions. Then we shall be 
calling the tune; then we shall cease to 
revolve in the Russian orbit. We shall 
have created an orbit of freedom into 
which we can hope to include Soviet 
Russia. 

In the meantime, we should stop 
apologizing for our share in the recent 
war. 

We must renounce the hope that we 
can prevent World War III br methods 
which failed to prevent World War II. 
We should place our faith in the force 
of principle rather than in the power 
of appeasement. We must bolster these 
principles, not only by our industrial and 
military might but by a dynamic con- 
cept of our own convictions. It is my 
profound belief that a peaceful accom- 
modation can more easily be predicated 
on American strength than on American 
weakness. 

We can perhaps indulge the hope that 
self-assurance and firmness now will 
reveal the essential debility of commu- 
nism. To quote from Abraham Lincoln: 

In our intercourse with other nations it 
behooves us to be at once compromising 
and stern. If international understanding 
can be perpetuated by giving a little more 
and taking a little less, why, then, let us 
give a little more and take a little less. But 
never must we do all the giving. Rather in 
the case of a long-threatening misunder- 
standing let us prepare for the worst and 
work for the best. 


We can work for the best through the 
good offices of the United Nations, and 
we can best prepare for the worst by 
an abiding sense that until the United 
Nations has gathered vital momentum 
the choice for the world lies between a 
Pax Sovietica and a Pax Americana, 
This is the issue. This is the salient 
fact. This is the essential challenge of 
the hour. 

Are we prepared to nullify the tragic 
sacrifices so gallantly made in World 
War II? Are we now ready to consign 
the rest of the world and ourselves along 
with it to the ash heap of a totalitarian 
subjugation which differs but little from 
that which recently engulfed millions of 
lives? 

It is difficult for me to understand 
those who trust the good intentions of 
other countries and do not trust the in- 
tentions of their native land; those who 
cry “war” and “imperialism” when the 
United States acts to protect the threat- 
ened and neither report nor denounce 
certain actions of foreign powers. 

Third, the criticism has been made 
that we are incapable of carrying out 
this policy. This is a counsel of defeat- 
ism and despair which I reject. We 
have been capable of winning several 
great wars. Surely we are capable of 
winning peacetime conflicts. It has 
been said that this will result in a higher 
cost of living; that it will bankrupt 
America. While I do not believe that 
this will happen, I suggest to you that 
if the iron curtain were to be extende 
to high tide on the western shores of 
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Europe our standard of living would 
surely go down. May I say also that we 
were quite willing to make sacrifices to 
win a war and that, therefore, we should 
now be willing to make sacrifices to pre- 
serve the peace. 

Fourth, it has been said that the Greek 
Government is a reactionary monarchy 
unrepresentative of the will of the ma- 
jority. Am I to gather from this accu- 
sation that because Russia has a totali- 
tarian form of government we should 
have refused assistance to her when she 
became our ally? We may find our- 
selves in a very difficult position if we 
cling to such a standard. Ii might also 
be pointed out that we in this country 
have not yet achieved perfectior in our 
` Government. With respect to Greece, I 
should like to state that although the 
Greek Government is not perfect it rep- 
resents 85 percent of the Greek Parlia- 
ment, which was chosen in a fair elee- 
tion under the vigilance of an Allied mis- 
sion of observers. : 

It has been said that we should clean 
out all the Communists in the United 
States before we take action outside our 
own country. Are we to wait until 
utopia has been achieved in Greece and 
in the United States before we are al- 
lowed to take action to salvage some of 
those things for which the war was 
fought? Will we have the chance peace- 
fully to preserve our respective systems? 
Is it not more sensible to take action in 
order that we may have the opportunity 
to evolve toward a more perfect free- 
dom? Half a loaf is better than none. 

Our choice in life is very rarely be- 
tween something perfect and something 
imperfect; it is usually between two im- 
perfect things. Let us not allow the 
ideal to be the enemy of the attainable. 

Fifth, much has been made of Amer- 
ican investments in oil in the Middle 
East. ‘This question of oil is a large sub- 
ject by itself. While there is no time to 
go into it in detail, may I say that we 
should not sacrifice our national inter- 
ests and the peace of the world simply 
in order to deprive certain individuals of 
profits on their investments in oil. May 
I point out also that aside from oil there 
are abundantly sufficient reasons for the 
enactment of this legislation. 

We are fast becoming a have-not na- 
tion with respect to oil, and we shall do 
well to look outside our own borders in 
order to make our strategical position 
secure. Oil and profit should not be 
ugly words. Oil has brought comfort 
and happiness to millions of people, but 
it would not have done so unless there 
had been profit. 

Sixth, the thought has been advanced 
with considerable fervor that this meas- 
ure would involve our fighting on foreign 
soil. I favor this measure because I be- 
lieve it to be a deterrent of war. How- 
ever, I should like to add that if we are 
to do any fighting, let us by all means do 
it on foreign soil. 

Seventh, it has been argued that we 
are here bypassing the United Nations. 
On the contrary, we are proposing to 
teke action in defense of the Charter 
which the United Nations is incapable 
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of taking in time. As was well stated 
in the New York Times: 

It will be poor service to the United Na- 
tions if Greece has been engulfed by a Com- 
munist tide by the time the Committee 
makes its report. 


The United Nations has neither the 
money, the resources, the military 
means, nor the power to act. I favor 
this bill, also, because I have high hopes 
for the United Nations. Amendments 
to this bill have been accepted by the 
other body and by our committee which 
clearly indicate that the United States 
has no intention of evading its obliga- 
tion to consult with the United Nations. 
Mankind’s aspirations for a peaceful 
world demand that the United Nations 
receive encouragement while the Greeks 
and Turks receive our aid. 

Aside from all this, Mr. Chairman, 
there remains the relentless fact that 
no constructive alternative has been put 
forward. I realize that this is a sicken- 
ing moment and I do not suggest for a 
minute that we are faced with a happy 
choice. However, we cannot find salva- 
tion or security by tieing our hands be- 
hind our backs. We cannot promote 
peace by cutting down on our power. 
We have tried that before. Ours is in a 
sense a tragic generation. We live ina 
happy land in which felicities beyond 
the dreams of man abound. It is hard 
for us to take the cold plunge. But we 
are now, even without this bill, inex- 
tricably involved in world affairs. Let 
us enlarge our conceptions to the circle 
of our duties. Let us accept the chal- 
lenge not only within but beyond our 
borders. Let us remember the words of 
Winston Churchill when, shortly after 
the recent war, he said in talking to the 
British people: 

You must be prepared for further effort 
of mind and body and further sacrifices to 
great causes if you are not to fall back into 
the rut of inertia, the confusion of aim, and 


_the craven fear of being great. 


This is no time to grow tired. This is 
the time for greatness. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ramey]. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, when a 
group of the Pharisaical, or the self- 
righteous, called on Mr. Lincoln at the 
time he was President, they said, “Mr. 
President, we have our way; the Lord’s 
on our side.” To which the Great Eman- 
cipator replied, “I am not concerned as 
to that; the question is, Are we on the 
Lord’s side?” 

It is not my intention to be dogmatic 
but let me ask you, fellow colleagues, 
“Has this so-called debate been fair or 
has self-righteousness held the right of 
way and then adroitly put the Lord into 
the so-called affirmative message in be- 
half of this power politics proposal?” As 
has been stated just last week, we voted 
on this floor and I was happy to vote in 
behalf of $200,000,000 for relief, a part 
of which went to the people—I mean 
the distressed people; not a ruler—in 
Greece. We are willing to vote for funds 
necessary to assist the brave and heroic 
Greek people in getting food, clothing 
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and shelter, but how can we support a 
military alinement with the governments 
of Greece and Turkey? 

Of course the proposal has been blessed 
with counterfeit metaphysical clothing 
but I am concerned. Why not listen to 
the Lord today instead of allowing our 
self-will and self-righteousness to con- 
trol us and then claim he has blessed 
power politics plus propaganda. The 
common people of no country want war; 
the common people of whom Lincoln 
said, “God must have loved them for he 
madesomany.” Why could not we listen 
to the voice of right instead of to leader- 
ship that cries, “Peace, peace” and yet 
detours from the grard trunk line of 
peace to the side tracks which can only 
lead us farther afield each mile we travel. 

The Senate of the United States has 
acted on one of the most serious and 
far-reaching prcposals ever presented to 
this Republic. The Senate vote which 
approved the President’s plan for ex- 
tending aid to Greece and Turkey marks 
the official beginning of a new era in 
world politics. There is little reason to 
believe that any action can now be taken 
which will alter the course decided upon 
by the Chief Executive and the Senate. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our chil- 
dren, whose lives will be affected by the 
decision made this week, to inform our- 
selves completely as to the direction in 
which we are traveling. We must reex- 
amine our basic aims in our dealings with 
other nations. We must recognize the 
nature of the means which are to be used 
in an effort to obtain the desired goal. 
We must anticipate the sacrifices each 
and every American may be required to 
make in order to carry this new policy to 
its ultimate conclusion. 

The first and fundamental fact to be 
faced is that we are now playing power 
politics, and we are in the middle of the 
game. The sanctimonious statements 
made about our humanitarian concern 
for the Greek people, and for the Turkish 
people, are window-dressing for the ben- 
efit of those who would rather not look 
at the actual facts, some cf which may 
not be very pretty. If we do not know it, 
we had better be quick about finding 
out; we are out to defeat Russia, by 
peaceful means, we hope, but to defeat 
her whatever the cost. 

Why, we may ask, must we defeat Rus- 
sia? What about the United Nations? 
What about the years we worked together 
as allies against the common enemy, 
Nazi Germany? What about the prin- 
ciple “live and let live”? What about 
defeating the threat of communism by 
making democracy and free enterprise 
work successfully at home? . 

The answer to those questions is, 
“Do not be old-fashioned. Do not be 
naive. The United States and Russia 
came out of the recent war the two 
strongest nations in the world. Unques- 
tionably, we are now stronger than Rus- 
sia. But potentially Russia is consider- 
ably stronger than we can hope to be if 
we do not expand our sphere of influ- 
ence.” These are the reasons given us 
for our new policy aimed at defeating 
Russia. We are also told, by some honest 
enthusiasts of the new policy, “We 
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should have had it out with the Russians 
before we brought our boys home from 
Europe.” 

Let us agree Russia is out to take over 
what she can of eastern Europe, the Near 
East, and parts of Asia, either physically 
or ideologically. 

Let us agree, we have no stomach for 
the present Russian Government be- 
cause it is not a free Government, but a 
totalitarian dictatorship, which has used 
cruel and inhuman means to acquire 
power and maintain itself in power. 

Let us agree, we have committed our- 
selves to stand for free elections in coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

But let us not delude ourselves into 
thinking that we are planning to solve 
the problems raised by Russia in the 
Christian spirit of brotherly love. 
Let us not indulge in transparent hypoc- 
risy by pretending our policy is based on 
love of our fellow man or on the will of 
God. 


Let us realize that despite the support 
given the new Truman doctrine by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall it has yet to be 
shown that anyone has thought through 
the consequences. The bill was passed 
by the Senate. The present hysterical 
fear of Russia has swept Washington so 
completely that it has drowned the voice 
of sanity. 

Our avowed aim is to keep commu- 
nism out of Greece and Turkey. Why? 
Is it because we feel communism would 
be a bad thing for the Greeks or for the 
Turks? Examine the form of govern- 
ment which Turkey now boasts. Exam- 
ine the nature of the present Greek Gov- 
ernment. You begin to understand why 
there are Greek Communists. You be- 
gin to see that the present Government 
of Turkey has a great deal in common 
with the present Government of Russia. 

No; Greece and Turkey must be writ- 
ten off as pawns in the new game of 
power politics and national self-interest. 

Congressional representatives who 
have just returned from the Middle East 
admit the truth quite frankly. This is 
a direct move to keep Russia from gain- 
ing access to the Mediterranean. 

This is a power struggle to keep Russia 
from getting into a position from which 
she might challenge the monopoly held 
by private British and American oil com- 
panies on the vast oil reserves in the 
Middle East. 

This is a one-sided, one-way move to 
support a worn-out British Empire in 
its age-old power struggle against 
Russia. 

The question has been asked: “In 
formulating this new policy, are we con- 
sulting with other members of the United 
Nations?” The answer is, “Yes, we are 
consulting with certain other members 
of the United Nations who stand to 
benefit by this policy. Certainly we have 
not consulted with Russia, supposedly a 
member of that group. There is no 
indication that we have consulted with 
France, for France, too, has a Commu- 
nist taint. The State Department, in 
answer to congressional questioning, 
promises we will keep the United Nations 
informed, after we have taken the action 
we think best. 

The question has been asked: “Are we 
simultaneously building up the UN so 
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that it will be prepared to take over re- 
sponsibility of similar problems?” The 
honest answer is a matter of history. 
How can a world organization function 
when its two strongest and most influ- 
ential members are at swords’ points? 
The official State Department answer is, 
“It may be that at some future time the 
United Nations will be organized and 
equipped so as to render emergency did 
to member states of the kind now needed 
in Greece and Turkey,” but, say the man- 
agers of our foreign affairs, “Even if the 
project were not blocked by the objec- 
tions of certain members of the United 
Nations, much time would have been 
lost, and time is of the essence.” So 
you see, there is no reason to build up the 
United Nations so that it will be prepared 
to take over such responsibility, for there 
is always the possibility that the decision 
might not be in accordance with our 
wishes. 

The question has been asked: “Are we 
preparing progressively to turn over re- 
sponsibility to UN?” The honest answer 
is “Certainly not.” We are anticipating 
a knock-down drag-out struggle between 
our way of life and the Communist way 
of life. But is the honest answer given 
to the Senate when it asks a similar 
question? Indeed not. The intelli- 
gence of our senior statesmen is held in 
such low repute by the State Depart- 
ment that they apparently expect the 
following official answer to be credible, 
I quote: “In the longer range, the United 
Nations may be able to take over various 
parts of the economic and financial 
problem in Greece and Turkey. We are 
giving serious study and consideration 
to ways in which the United Nations may 
take hold of this problem after the pres- 
ent emergency is past.” 

The question has been asked: “Are 
military expenditures preparing the 
Greek Army to maintain order as prep- 
aration for a free choice of government?” 

The answer is, according to the com- 
mittee report on the bill, as folllows: A 
total of $150,000,000 will be spent for 
arms, ammunition, rations, clothing, and 
other supplies and equipment for the 
Greek armed forces for 15 months, end- 
ing June 30, 1948. I quote: 

This sum will permit the Greek armed 
forces to maintain a determined campaign 
against guerilla bands during the summer 
of 1947 and to maintain their forces at a 


strength sufficient to assure internal order 
thereafter. 


Mr. Dean Acheson, in testimony be- 
fore the committee, said: 

The present Parliament of Greece was 
democratically elected in an election which 
foreign observers agreed was fair. There can 
be no doubt that it represents the majority 
of the Greek people. The present Greek 
Cabinet contains representatives of 85 per- 
cent of the Greek Parliament. It is not the 
object of our aid to Greece either to help to 
maintain or to help to remove the present 
government of the King of Greece, 


The question has been asked: “Are ex- 
penditures being used to improve the 
basic economic needs of Greece?” 

The answer, according to Mr. Dean 
Acheson, is that a very considerable part 
of it—the money asked for Greece—is 
to be used for the importation of cur- 
rent consumable goods. Further sums 
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for what is called rehabilitation, ferti- 
lizers, and agricultural tools and mat- 
ters of that sort, would be included: 

A comparatively small amount would be 
used for reconstruction—the building of 
bridges which have been blown up, and mat- 
ters of that sort. 


A good many beautiful and humani- 
tarian aims have been voiced during the 
discussion of this bill. The trouble is, 
some people are going to believe those 
high-flown phrases. Let us be realistic. 
Are the American people willing to fol- 
low through? High-flown phrases win 
us resounding applause, today. That ap- 
plause can turn to catealls and boos in 
a matter of hours, if we fail to carry out 
our promises. ; - 

It has been argued that this is the 
economical way to stop Russia. Now, it 
may look like a bargain to some people, 
but, as we all know, we usually get what 
we pay for. The hatred we can incur 
by wrong guessing on the real temper of 
the people we are “protecting,” the loss 
of prestige we will suffer if we fail to 
follow through on our stated policy, not 
to mention the cost of war, if war should 
eventually result, all these will cost us, 
not only money but something far more 
valuable—the respect, admiration, and 
good will of our fellow men throughout 
the world. 

Let us remember that to raise the 
standards of living around the world, to 
insure security to others, means lowering 
our standards at home. In the long run 
we may get something in return, just as 
a family that scrimps and saves to invest 
money temporarily lowers its standards, 
expecting a return on its investment. 

Are we really willing to make these 
sacrifices? Try to translate into actual 
food, wood, coal, and clothing the sum 
of $20,000,000,000, our postwar commit- 
ments in Europe and Asia, plus the stag- 
gering sum of $341,000,000,000 which 
went into war expenditures. 

We have a right to ask, Will this initial 
sum of $400,000,000 be used to help the 
Greek people free themselves of need for 
our aid? Let us use a homely analogy. 
A child growing up depends on his par- 
ents. This is right and good. But there 
comes a time when the child becomes a 
youth, and eventually reaches adulthood. 
The parent who has not prepared the 
child to go out on his own, support him- 
self, rely on his own intelligence and 
ability, has been guilty of gross negli- 
gence, to say the least. 

We saw the effects of continuous sup- 
port in the thirties. The elections in 
November proved that the people of this 
country wanted to get back on their own. 
They wanted to shake off the parental 
hand of Government. 

Is this new policy in Greece and in 
Turkey to be carried out like a WPA 
project, or will it be a healthy building 
process which will enable the Greek and 
the Turkish people to become masters of 
their own destiny? Will our aid be so 
applied that the people who benefit from 
it will be preparing to go on their own 
in the near future? 

It has been said that we must uphold 
the hand of the President in this matter. 
Let us uphold the hand of the President, 
by all means. But let us not uphold the 
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mailed fist. If we are to uphold his 
hand, let it be a hand raised in benedic- 
tion, stretched fortt. to aid and lift up 
our fellow man, not a hand raised to 
strike down and crush humanity that we 
may stand forth as the most powerful 
nation on earth. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise with heavy heart and acute sense of 
responsibility to discuss this most im- 
portant piece of legislation confronting 
us here today. It is not easy to bring 
one’s self to take a decisive stand or a 
bill about which we know so many people 
have such grave doubts. All of us in 
this historic Chamber are well aware of 
the far-reaching significance of what 
we do here today. We are actually being 
called upon to place our stamp on a new 
American foreign policy, one without 
precedent. One in fact, which violates 
all the traditions of our country. Never 
before have we indulged in political loans 
to other countries on so grand a scale. 
Never before have we handed our relief 
not to all the needy but only to those 
who agree with our views. 

Mr. Chairman, when we hear an ur- 
gent call for blood donors over the radio 
these days, we do not ask about the race, 
color, creed, or political views of the 
needy man. Yet when we hear the call 
of urgency from foreign lands today, we 
ask questions about everything from the 
color of their eyes to the politics in their 
hearts. There are many here who say 
this measure will insure the peace. 
Those of us who have watched with 
alarm the steady developing chasm be- 
tween ourselves and the Russians are not 
so sure that this is not the road to war. 
Be war necessary, every red-blooded 
American will rally to his flag. But let 
us make sure that war is necessary. Let 
none of us forget that when war cumes, 
it is not you or I who are called. No; the 
postman rings twice and ten times at the 
door of every land in the country eligible 
to fight. 

The Gallup poll shows, Mr. Chairman, 
that 64 percent of the people who have 
heard of this new foreign policy disagree 
with it. None oppose aid to Greece. 
They do oppose unilateral action by the 
United States. The people, perhaps bet- 
ter than some presidents, know the 
meaning of the United Nations. They 
want the United Nations. They say that 
if the United Nations is not strong 
enough to help Greece, let us strengthen 
it until it is able to work. Another 
public opinion poll, the Roper poll, 
shows an even greater majority of the 
people opposed to the loan than Mr. Gal- 
lup indicates. It seems clear that the 
people have more faith in the United 
Nations than some in Congress have. 
They know it is still imperfect, but they 
want to help perfect it. 

Mr. Chairman, I arise in support of 
the loan to Greece and Turkey. Under 
the legislation now under consideration, 
the United States is called upon to carry 
100 percent of the burden. We are lay- 
ing every penny on the line. Yet, if the 
plan works, and we all pray that it will, 
other countries also in a position to carry 
some of the burden, will benefit, but they 
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will not have contributed a penny to the 
cause. Mr. Chairman, we have been 
charged with creating a new imperialism 
here in the United States with our uni- 
lateral aid program. I do not believe 
that is true. However, if we should con- 
centrate all this aid in the United Na- 
tions, no one could have any doubts 
about the falsehood of these charges. 

Mr. Chairman, a year before the war 
ended, the United Nations Monetary and 
Financial Conference was held in Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H. Present were the 
ranking members and the chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Present also were the 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, Fred Vinson, and the now 
Under Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
They, together with men like Senators 
Tospey and Wacner, helped chisel out a 
new form of international finance. The 
two new United Nations agencies de- 
veloped at Bretton Woods are the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

Both the bank and the fund are capi- 
talized at $10,000,000,000 each. Many 
countries are to contribute to make up 
this $20,000,000,000 sum. True, the 
United States is contributing 60 percent 
of the money. But it is also true that 
on a bad loan it is better to lose 60 cents 
on the dollar rather than 100 cents on 
a dollar. Now the very name Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment should mean something in 
itself. I supposed the bank was set up 
to help war-devastated countries get 
back on their feet. It seems to me that 
to bypass the bank when we need it is 
to bypass the United Nations. And the 
United Nations is like an organ of the 
human body. Fail to use or exercise it 
long enough and it will shrivel and die. 
The Russians are not members of the 
world bunk. They have no veto in its 
actions. The bank has been established 
for almost a year. Yet, it has not loaned 
a dime or stabilized a penny’s worth of 
currency anywhere in the world. The 
spirit of the bank is being violated daily. 
The American members no longer think 
in terms of need, but instead in terms 
of political opportunism. 

A reading of section C of part 4 of the 
charter of the International Bank proves 
conclusively that this United Nations 
agency can be used to help the people 
of Greece. It says, and I quote, “If a 
member suffers from an acute exchange 
stringency, so that the service of any 
loan contracted by that member or 
guaranteed by it or by one of its agen- 
cies cannot be provided in the stipulated 
manner, the member concerned may 
apply to the bank for a relaxation of the 
conditions of payment.” This certainly 
applies to Greece today as it seems to me. 

The very first chapter of the bank’s 
charter is even more specific in its appli- 
cation to Greece today. It says under 
section B the resource shall be used “for 
the purpose of facilitating the restora- 
tion and reconstruction of the economy 
of members whose metropolitan terri- 
tories have suffered great devastation 
from enemy occupation or hostilities. 
The bank, in determining the conditions 
and terms of loans made to such mem- 
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bers, shall pay special regard to lighten- 
ing the financial burden and expediting - 
the completion of such restoration and 
reconstruction.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is more than a 
charter. It is a mandate to us to use 
the International Bank in this Greek 
crisis. The charter of the bank was 
ratified overwhelmingly by the House of 
Representatives, which at the same time, 
voted authorization and moneys into the 
billions to make it work. 

I dare say that many of my colleagues 
when they voted for the bank and the 
fund saw the same possibilities I have 
described. It comes as something of a 
shock, therefore, to read the account in 
today’s New York Times of the utter- 
ances of Vice President Robert L. Gaines. 
I think the article should be considered 
in the light of my comments and under 
unanimous consent, I include the article: 
GARNER SEES GREEK-TURK LOANS NOT ACCEPT- 

ABLE TO WORLD BANK 
(By Frank L. Kluckhohn) 

Boston, May 6.—United States loans to 
Greece and Turkey are noneconomic opera- 
tions and not the type the new World Bank 
will handle, Robert L. Garner, vice presi- 
dent of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, told the Nation’s 
mutual savings banks executives today at 
their twenty-seventh annual convention in 
the Statler Hotel. 

Earl B. Schwulst, executive vice president 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, New York, was 
elected president of the association. Other 
officers elected were William L. Maude, presi- 
dent of the Howard Savings Institution, New- 
ark, N. J., vice president; Edmund P. Living- 
ston, vice president of the Union Dime Sav- 
ings Bank, New York, treasurer; John W. 
Sandstadt, executive secretary, New York. 

In his speech and later in a brief press con- 
ference, Mr. Garner emphasized that the new 
World Bank, now financed principally with 
United States official funds, had as its in- 
tention the making of loans that would be 
repaid, so that prospective private purchasers 
of the Bank’s bonds would be encouraged | 
and at the same time international trade 
would be accelerated. He went so far in his 
press conference as to say that the Bank 
hoped many propositions made to it could 
be handled by private United States capital, 

Referring to the Greek and Turkish loans, 
Mr. Garner said that “it has been frankly 
stated by the United States Government that 
these are in effect grants for purposes be- 
yond the economic development of these 
countries,” 

“This type of loan,” he added, “is com- 
pletely different from the economic purpose 
loans for which the Bank is designed. The 
Bank has no intention of—in fact is pro- 
hibited from—engaging in such noneconomic 
loan operations.” 

Mr. Garner disclosed in his press confer- 
ence that, while no decision yet has been 
taken on the proposed French loan, “we are 
hopeful we can get them started on the basis 
of about $250,000,000 and go on from there.” 

Asked whether the results of the confer- 
ence had not been to eliminate partly the 
objective of the World Bank by making im- 
possible loans to get eastern Europe back 
On its feet, Mr. Garner replied that “if you 
can assure western Europe of food and coal 
for the next year, that’s the problem.” 

Conceding that “there’s a kind of economic 
and political instability” in Europe and em- 
phasizing that “to the extent you get people 
to work you offset communism,” Mr. Garner 
indicated that if Polish coal could be moved 
into western Europe with the help of the 
World Bank it would help relieve the most 
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urgent of problems. He added, in this con- 
nection, that the Russians are getting only 
a small part of Polish coal.” 

Prof. S. H. Slichter, Lamount professor at 
Harvard, told the gathering of 600 savings 
bank executives that the Twentieth Century 
Fund's estimate that national income in 1960 
will be $245,000,000,000, compared with $194,- 
000,000,000 last year is too low. 

This, he explained in his speech, was “part- 
ly because the work force has been under- 
estimated and partly because the man-hour 
production during the next 15 years is likely 
to be greater than normal.” His own esti- 
mate for the national income was $275,000,- 
000,000 in 1960, and perhaps considerably 
more. 

T. B. King, director of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration’s loan guarantee service, called up- 
on the savings bankers to protect from 
gouging the veterans who are building homes 
under the GI bill of rights. This, he em- 
phasized, was important to the banks in pro- 
tecting their part of financing of these loans. 


One further word, Mr. Chairman. To- 
day again America finds itself at the 
crossroads. But this time the choice be- 
tween war and peace will be harder than 
ever before in our history. I was in the 
war just ended. It is impossible to 
translate the yearning for peace of a 
tired soldier on a lonely Pacific island in 
the dead of night, with your only com- 
pany the hiss of insects and the nervous 
Jap rustling in the bushes only yards 
away. This was a terrible war. But 
those who stayed behind felt it only 
slightly. The next war will not be 
fought in the islands and on the beaches. 
It will be fought in the stricken cities of 
our own country, burned to crisps under 
the fantastic fury of exploding A bombs 
and guided missiles. Twenty-five years 
ago wars could still be won. We al- 
ready know that there was no victor 
from the war which ended 2 years ago. 
The lands we devastated, we now 
finance. The homes we destroyed, we 
now rebuild. Only the dead whom we 
buried, we cannot resurrect. We 
thought long and hard before entering 
World War II. Before we take any step 
toward World War III, let us think and 
pray as we have never done before, that 
Almighty God in His divine wisdom may 
keep us on the path to peace, plenty, 
and the brotherhood of man, rather 
than on the road to war, ruin, and eter- 
na) anguish. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, in approaching the question 
of what to do with this resolution which 
proposes aid to Greece and Turkey, I do 
so in a little different manner and from a 
different viewpoint than mosi of those 
whom I haye heard discuss the problem. 
To me the determination of what we do 
today with this bill is a problem of na- 
tional and international security. If we 
adopt this bill I am firmly convinced it 
will be a step in the direction of world 
stability and world peace. 

Before asking you to accept that con- 
clusion I think we should keep in mind 
certain well-established facts and cir- 
cumstances which have a direct bearing 
on the problem of our security today. 

_ _ Measured in terms of transportation 
the world is a relatively small world and 
is still shrinking fast. Also, that portion 
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of the world in which so-called civili- 
zation has developed and flourishes is, 
generally speaking, the area of the globe 
north of the thirtieth degree, north lati- 
tude. This same area contains the 
trouble spots of the world. Also, in this 
civilized area of the world is where all 
of the wars of the past several centuries 
have been started. To the present time, 
the only method by which nations solve 
their important controversies is by means 
of mass murder, popularly called war. 
Twice in 30 years war has broken out and 
although the United States was not a 
belligerent at the beginning we became 
involved and turned the balance that 
won the victory for the nations allied 
with us. Any future war would undoubt- 
edly be a world war and encompass our 
Nation as well as all the major nations 
of the world. The last war developed a 
new technique by starting the war with- 
out any formal declaration thereof. Any 
future war will undoubtedly come upon 
us without notice. The rapid air transit 
of today and the faster transit which 
will be here tomorrow makes it possible 
for aircraft to go from any part of the 
area of the world from which a war might 
come and return without landing or re- 
fueling. The increase in the destructive 
power of weapons has been tremendous. 
Furthermore, some of the most powerful 
and devastating weapons are relatively 
light in weight. It is true that the human 
race now has the capacity to literally de- 
stroy itself by the mass murder which 
we call war. We got a preview of what 
could happen just at the close of the Jap- 
anese war when two atomic bombs de- 
stroyed two large cities of Japan and 
killed several hundred thousand people. 
The result is that danger is right in our 
lap whether we want it or not. Every 
part of our country—the interior cities, 
exactly the same degree as the border 
cities of San Francisco and New York, 
are subject to attack and within the range 
of any possible attacker. The result is 
that we are really on the military alert 
24 hours a day, every day of the year, if 
there is any serious friction between us 
and any other great nation. In this new 
age of a small world and explosive and 
annihilating destructive capacity of 
armed forces we must face the possi- 
bility of complete destruction unless some 
method other than warfare is found to 
handle the disputes and differences of 
nations. If some system of security other 
than one based on might and power and 
murder is not developed, the people of 
the world, including ourselves, can no 
longer live in peace and quiet. 

Therefore, we all agree that we must 
find a system based on law and order to 
settle international disputes. 

This idea is not new. In our own 
country in 1916 ex-President Taft recog- 
nized the need for such an organism and 
organized the league to enforce peace. 
In other words, he realized that there 
must be joint action by the great nations 
of the world and they must combine to 
be able to enforce peace if necessary. 
Following the First World War we made 
efforts to bring about international 
understanding and set up machinery to 
settle controversies between countries, 
without resort to war. A beginning was 
made but our country kept aloof and 
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really walked away from its allies as far 
as the development of an international 
peace organism was concerned. The re- 
sult was that the world relapsed into tur- 
moil and ultimately war, within 25 ears 
of the termination of the First World 
War. 

The last World War engulfed the whole 
civilized world. Its destructive capacity 
was a hundred times as great in property 
destruction and several times as great in 
the destruction of human life as the First 
World War. In the modern war all per- 
sons are subject to attack and destruc- 
tion. The entire nation is the battle- 
front. There are no longer any barriers 
of oceans, mountains, climate, altitude, 
and the world is truly round in the con- 
ception of those that made war. The 
planes and missiles fly over Arctic re- 
gions and over the highest mountains of 
the world with the greatest of ease. 

During the war, the leaders of the Al- 
lied Nations laid plans for a world of 
peace. Some men criticize them bitterly 
today, but I believe we can truly say that 
these leaders honestly and sincerely 
wanted to lay the fabric of world peace by 
the creation of some type of effective 
international organization to settle the 
fights and controversies between nations. 

Among one of the things that they de- 
cided was that countries which have been 
devastated and occupied should have the 
right to select their own rulers and their 
own form of government. That was true 
in the case of Greece, a country which was 
overrun by Nazis, badly punished and 
severely injured. We made that agree- 
ment with Russia and our other allies. 
It was a solemn agreement and not only 
were the nations to have this right but 
there was the implied agreement that 
once the right to determine their own 
form of government had been exercised 
that that decision would not be nullified 
by the direct or indirect action of one of 
the large countries. Greece has held an 
election. Its electors decided by an over- 
whelming vote that they wanted a mo- 
narchical government similar to the one 
they had previous to the war. It is no 
business of ours what their type of gov- 
ernment is, so long as they do not injure 
their neighbors, and so long as the selec- 
tion of the type by the people was their 
free choice. 

These preliminary agreements made 
between the United States and Russia 
were the preliminary steps toward a 
world organism which it was hoped and 
believed would be in a position to develop 
world peace and stability. Russia has 
violated some of these solemn agreements 
entered into between its top man and our 
President. In some cases we have only 
protested. We have permitted Russia to 
have her way. Today, we are faced with 
a problem in Greece as to whether we 
shall allow Russia by indirection, by in- 
filtration, by the aiding and encouraging 


. of enemies of Greece to destroy the free 


choice which we guaranteed her. Russia 
is trying to create chaos, dissension, con- 
fusion, and even the destruction of the 
Greek Government. This strikes at the 
very foundation of the efforts and the 
plan to bring about a world of law and 
order. Therefore, I say we should chal- 
lenge her right to do this. We should stop 
Russia from doing this very thing. We 
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should help Greece secure the govern- 
ment which she by a solemn election de- 
cided that she wanted. The sanctity of 
this agreement is the very foundation of 
the future development of orderly proce- 
dure through the United Nations to bring 
about world peace. 

We should find out today whether Rus- 
sia is willing to abide by these solemn 
agreements or whether they were made 
with her tongue in her cheek. She is 
talking about disarmament, outlawing 
the atomic bomb, and, in fact, outlawing 
war itself. Let us now, before we take 
these steps, understand whether she will 
permit little Greece to have the kind of 
government she wishes after the electors 
of Greece have made their choice. By 
taking a firm stand today it is my con- 
viction that we will move toward world 
peace. The only dividend that the peo- 
ple of the world expect out of the terrific 
sacrifices made in this war is a stable 
and lasting peace. We are the most 
stable country in the world, economically, 
politically, and socially. We have the 
capacity to lead if we have courage to 
act today to compel Russia to abide by 
the agreement which she made to permit 
small countries a free choice of their 
government. Only by developing slowly 
but surely a course leading to the peace- 
ful settlement of international] contro- 
versies can we have real security for our- 
selves and our posterity. The time has 
come for us to make that decision in 
the case that we have before us. 

If we lack the courage to insist that 
Russia abide by her agreements to al- 
low this little country her freedom and 
choice in selecting her government and 
the right to maintain that government 
without interference we will be guilty of 
appeasement, weakness, and expediency, 
That in my opinion would be the road 
to a war, and it might be the final gasp 
of civilization. If we take a firm stand 
today, I believe that we are facing to- 
ward a world of peace. I believe we are 
laying the groundwork for a system of 
security that will be based on law and 
justice. I believe that Russia herself will 
by the passage of this bill determine that 
we mean what we say and she will find 
ways and means of getting along with 
us. Weakness, procrastination, passing 
this job on to the United Nations which 
is not now able to handle it, is the road 
of indecision that will lead to chaos, con- 
troversy, strife, and ultimately world 
destruction. 

A firm stand today will give hope to 
the millions of peoples who have been 
saddened and ruined by this tragic war. 
It will give hope to those small nations 
who are the victims and the pawns of 
the aggressive nations of Europe. It will 
breed new confidence in the hope of man- 
kind that, under the guidance of God 
and by our own intelligence and char- 
acter, it can weave a fabric that will 
bring the peaceful world we are all look- 
ing and praying for. 

For that reason and other reasons I 
hope with every ounce of my strength 
that this bill will pass by a resounding 
vote to tell the world that we believe in 
the sanctity of contracts, we are willing 
to risk our destiny and our power to 
compel obedience to agreements made. 
We are willing to put our leadership, our 


money and our men if necessary behind 
our effort to bring permanent peace to 
this tumultuous world. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. I want to ask a 
question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. I want to know whether or not 
there is going to be an attempt to finish 
the bill tonight. We will reach the 5- 
minute rule, according to the Chairman, 
after 5 o’clock. 

Mr. EATON. Is the question whether 
we plan to finish this bill tonight? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. EATON. Under the5-minuterule? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. EATON. Certainly not. It will 
take all day tomorrow under the 5- 
minute rule, and it may go over even 
beyond that. We will be lucky to finish 
debate tonight. 

Mr. RANKIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 13 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUFFETT]. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, does 
the Greek-Turko scheme commit us to 
gigantic hand-outs the world over that 
will result in economic and social col- 
lapse in America? Those favoring this 
proposal cannot answer this question 
fully, fairly, and honestly. That is my 
first reason for voting against this 
proposal. 

For there is no more certain way to 
destroy American capitalism than to 
overload it with an impossible burden. 
The proponents of this legislation cannot 
show how we can give away billions of 
our resources each year in peacetime 
without continuous inflation or war regi- 
mentation at home. 

And so, this act means continuous high 
prices or peacetme regimentation is 
ahead—taking us on the one-way road 
toward totalitarianism. 

Lenin, himself, declared that the most 
certain way to destroy the existing social 
order is to debauch the currency. This 
scheme sets off a new outpouring of 
American dollars. That means higher 
prices, higher taxes, and systematic and 
legal cheating of the humble people and 
the poor. That economic condition helps 
communism, not freedom. 

Suppose you were trying to devise a 
way to destroy this country? Could you 
figure out a more certain method than 
to commit this country, 140,000,000 
people, to underwriting the combined 
budget deficits of the non-Russian 
world? 

That is what this bill anticipates—that 
the budget deficits of every nation in the 
world may be paid out of the savings of 
the people of America. No people can 
carry that kind of a burden very long. 

Already food prices are up close to 50 
percent from a year ago. How do you 
suppose this spiral reflects in the pocket- 
books and the market baskets of our 
thrifty people? This hand-out program 
guarantees that that sort cf inflation is 
going to continue. 

‘That is the kind of economic condi- 
tion that makes communism just as fast 
as the bayonets of Russian soldiers. 

A 14-YEAR RECORD OF BUNGLING 


My second reason for voting against 
this loan is equally important. For 14 
years this administration has been play- 
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ing into the hands of Russia. Their 
ghastly bungling has resulted in com- 
munism making more gains by American 
assistance in 4 years than they made by 
themselves in 25 years. 

This administration held in its hands 
during World War II decisive industrial, 
military, and economic power. It used 
that power so recklessly and stupidly 
that Russia came cut of the war the only 
true victor. 

An earlier speaker has called the roll 
on the countries that have been taken 
into the Russian orbit following World 
War II. Who had the power that was 
used in such a manner that Russia made 
those gains? It was the United States 
that had that decisive power. 

There may be those in this House who 
can shut their eyes to that kind of fail- 
ure and place in the same hands new 
instruments to wield in foreign affairs, 
but I want no part in such irresponsible 
action. 

it is not unlike a chauffeur having 
your car and driving it up and down 
the road and smashing up one car after 
another and killing people and then com- 
ing back and saying, “Let me drive 
another new car for you.” 

No; I will not agree to placing new 
power in the kind of administration 
hands that have given the Russian Gov- 
ernment for 14 years steady gains all 
over the world. 

I would rather put a fully loaded ma- 
chine gun in the hands of a delinquent 
teen-ager than more opportunities for 
international destruction in the hands of 
our State Department. 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. 
man from Texas. 

Mr. COMBS. Does the gentleman 
consider General Marshall that kind of 
stupid leader, or driver? 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman has 
asked a fair question and he is entitled 
to an answer. The gentleman may be 
willing to put his trust in the hands of 
a man who under oath before a commit- 
tee of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives could not remember where 
he was or what he was doing on the most 
important day in his life, but by my 
standards of integrity I cannot do that. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Was the 
gentleman referring to the Pearl Harbor 
disaster? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I was referring to 
that event: yes. There are a lot of facts 
in chapters of our history that have not 
not been revealed. We ought to find out 
where we are, how we got there, and 
what shape we are in, before being 
shoved in any new global messes involv- 
ing military action. 

An administration that is responsible 
for unconditional surrender, for post- 
war lend-lease to Russia, for UNRRA, 
for the Morgenthau plan, for Potsdam, 
for the At'antic Charter going into the 
wastebasket, and for the sell-out of Po- 
land and other lands does not get new 
instruments to menace civilization by 
my vote. 

My third reason for voting against this 
scheme is because instead of restraining 
communism abroad, it will shore up 


I yield to the gentle- 
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ruling politicians everywhere and ac- 
tually promote and accelerate the spread 
of communism. 

Mr. Chairman, we have seen the 
ghastly failures during and since World 
War II ended. Perhaps it seems hard 
to believe that worse disasters can occur. 
But they can and will if this Congress 
votes to allow the administration to take 
us into an American attempt to deter- 
mine the pattern of human life every- 
where. 

Mr. Chairman, God Almighty with 
infinite wisdom and unlimited power does 
not try to make any person behave ac- 
cording to His ideas. He sets down the 
natural laws we can live by or disobey 
at our own risk. 

We are asked to go out on a crusade 
now to tell everybody in the world how 
to live, I do not think that God ap- 
proves of such egotism. I do not think 
it will work. I am sure the people of 
America do not think it will work. 

But let us see how that pattern has 
been working thus far. 


FAILURE IN CHINA 


Some time ago, it was announced that 
America was to help China solve its 
problems—and that in doing so we were 
going to drive communism from China. 

That scheme was a reasonable fac- 
simile of what is now proposed in Greece 
and Turkey. About $3,000,000,000 has 
been spent to date in China. Our official 
top man in military and political affairs, 
Gen. George Marshall, spent a year in 
China. 

Marshall came home in disgust and 
failure. What did he accomplish? The 
civil war goes on. Inflation is worse 
than ever in China. Human butchery 
has taken place on a large scale in For- 
mosa. Evil days unlimited seem to be 
the fate of the Chinese. 

In the May 4 New York Times we have 
a report from an authority on Chinese 
affairs, Nathaniel Peffer, professor of 
international relations at Columbia. 
Members would do well to read the whole 
article. I quote briefly from its most 
significant passage. 

Peffer declares: 


Scant as is the hope for improvement, 
there is no chance of its growth so long as 
America continues to give even color of sup- 
port to the existing government. In fact, 
it has already been diminished by such sup- 
port as America has given in the form of 
maintenance of troops in the country, train- 
ing of the Nationalist army, and the sale on 
easy terms of surplus property. That this 
support has been falsely exaggerated by the 
Communists is a consideration apart. 

The help already given has worked to en- 
trench those now in power, those who make 
China’s outlook hopeless. Whatever Amer- 
ica’s intention may have been in keeping 
troops in China—and about this, too, the 
Communists consciously lie in their propa- 
ganda—the effect has been to stiffen the ele- 
ments in power and negate prospects of re- 
form. 

Those elements listen respectfully to Amer- 
ica’s exhortations to reform, to institute de- 
mocracy, whether made by President Tru- 
man, General Marshall, or Ambassador Stu- 
art, but they have no intention of giving 
heed to them. They do not believe they 
have to. Whatever they may say openly, 
they believe America has to support them 
anyway. They believe they are in a position 
to blackmail America. The reason is Russia. 
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Privately men of that class tell a visiting 
American, if they know him well enough to 
be frank, that America is going to fight Rus- 
sia. Therefore; America needs China, and it 
must and should stiffen up the national 
government. It must support the Kuomin- 
tang government against the Chinese Com- 
munists, because the Communists are the 
vanguard of Russia. 

What they do not say to Americans but do 
say to each other is why, then, make any 
concessions to America in return for support, 
especially concessions by way of reforms that 
will cost them the perquisites and profits of 
monopolistic power? 

And except in words they make no conces- 
sions by way of reforms. 

Actually the Chinese Communists say 
much the same thing. They, too, think 
America in keeping troops in China has 
Russia in mind. They sey that America 
wants a base from which to fight Russia and 
therefore it supports the Kuomintang regime. 
They hold that a deal has been made: Sup- 
port for a corrupt, reactionary, and quasi- 
fascist regime in exchange tor service against 
Russia. 

This must be emphasized and understood 
in America: Many Chinese not Communist, 
not even radical, are coming to Lelieve the 
sams thing. And so far as they believe it, 
they have also come to the conclusion that 
America has betrayed not only its own tradi- 
tions but its traditional role in China, which 
has been to foster republicanism and de- 
mocracy. 

Therefore—and this, too, should be under- 
stood in America—anti-Americanism is 
growing in China, not only among Com- 
munists and leftist students but among the 
liberal intellectuals and the scholar class 
who still make opinion. Much of it is incited 
by Communist propaganda—lying propa- 
ganda, no doubt—but not all. 

There is an increasing conviction among 
all classes that America, having become 
supreme, is going the way of all great powers, 
acquisitive in its ends and cynical in its 
means. 


A SET-UP FOR INTERNATIONAL BLACKMAIL 


Mr. Peffer declares: 


They believe they are in a position to 
blackmail America. The reason is Russia. 


The logic of this statement is terrify- 
ing. One does not have to be an expert 
in foreign affairs to forecast what will 
happen once the Greek-Turko deal is 
passed. 

Ruling politicians everywhere are go- 
ing to spend much of their energies on 
one goal. That aim will be devising ways 
and means of using the threat of Com- 
munism to blackmail America for con- 
tinuous handouts. And they do not stay 
bought. 

Picture the outlook. Figure out the 
possibilities for politicians from every- 
where in the world to come around to 
the back door of our Treasury and say, 
“Give me the dough or communism 
comes in the morning.” 

It is the slickest blackmail racket that 
has ever been invented for foreign poli- 
ticians to get the savings of the Ameri- 
can people. Make no mistake about it. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Why do you think that 
they will come to the back door? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I accept a correc- 
tion—they may come in at the back door, 
the front door, the side door, or through 
the windows. 

The Peffer article reflects our posi- 
tion in China. 
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But you do not have to take his word 
for it. The logic of his appraisal of the 
situation is perfectly plain for anyone 
to see. 

NATIONS DO NOT STAY BOUGHT 


Mr. Chairman, I urge Members to look 
up the record and see how many coun- 
tries have ever stayed bought. 

Before World War II France made 
loans to 10 different nations. When the 
war came 5 of those 10, half of them, 
50 percent of them, fought against 
France. Four of the remaining five were 
overrun inside of 30 days. No. 10, good 
old Turkey, sat on the side lines and 
played both sides. 

That is the record of trying to buy 
assistance in fighting a prospective foe. 

That is the record of trying to bribe 
somebody into coming in on your side. 
Look at the record of France and you will 
get the answer as to how far this scheme 
will work in giving us protection against 
communism. 

Everywhere we are going to have from 
now on attempts to get hand-outs on 
account of communism. 

A RAT RACE FOR HAND-OUTS WILL RESULT 


Whispers about communism were used 
in this House last summer to put over 
the British loan. Then the Communist 
threat was used in silk-glove fashion. 
Now it is used in bombastic style—per- 
haps by some trying to wash out the 
stains of their earlier appeasing of 
Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this act will 
accelerate rivalry between most non- 
Russian foreign governments for Amer- 
ican hand-outs. Each will connive to get 
a lion’s share of the resources of Amer- 
ica before the bubble bursts. This 
scramble will cause a rat race between 
nations for aid in their alleged opposi- 
tion to communism. 

Every ruler abroad, be he tyrant or 
parliamentary politician, will claim the 
threat of communism is the most 
dangerous in his land. Then he will get 
the largest and quickest hand-out of 
American resources. At any sign of 
American reluctance, the pressure will be 
stepped up. 

This scheme sets the stage for inter- 
national blackmail—blackmail on a scale 
that will lead our kindergarten diplo- 
mats into even worse bungling than that 
of the past 5 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the Greek-Turkish deal 
will promote a demoralizing rat race to 
exhaust American resources. With the 
American people betrayed and bankrupt 
from this outpouring, the end result 
might be world triumph for communism. 

For once the Truman administration 
gets us on this blackmail roller coaster, 
we will be on a boom-and-bust ride to- 
ward a bloody smashup. 

Mr. Chairman, this Truman scheme, 
like the hypocritical actions of the New 
Deal for 14 long years, plays into Stalin’s 
hands. Only a badly hypnotized Con- 
gress will embark on such a reckless 
course. H. R. 2616 should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BUFFETT] 
has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, Marcantonio], 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
it has been repeatedly stated here, by 
the President on March 12 and by every 
proponent of this legislation, that the 
United Nations cannot handle the prob- 
lem of economic rehabilitation in 
Greece. That statement, in my consid- 
ered judgment, is belied by the facts. I 
am not charging anyone with suppress- 
ing the facts here, but I am charging 
many of the proponents with not in- 
forming this Congress of the fact that 
the United Nations has gone into this 


Greek situation and has, through one of 


its most important organizations, made 
specific recommendations. There exists 
in the United Nations an organization 
called the Food and Agricultural Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. At the 
request of the Greek Government itself, 
this organization of the United Nations 
sent a mission into Greece, and that mis- 
sion worked in Greece from May through 
August 1946. It made a report. I hold 
that report in my hand, “Report of F. A, 
O. Mission to Greece.” It made 85 item- 
ized specific recommendations for the 
economic rehabilitation of Greece. The 
members of this mission are all Ameri- 
can citizens, outstanding educators, ex- 
perts in their fields, and, as much as the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
may try, it and no one else will ever be 
in a position to charge any of these gen- 
tlemen with having any reputation other 
than that of being conservative. 

For instance, the chairman of the 
committee is none other than Dr. Frank- 
lin S. Harris, president of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College, located at Logan, Utah. 

I cannot in this brief time give you 
the 85 recommendations this organiza- 
tion made, but I want to give you some of 
the high lights: 

1. A program of special feeding, regard- 
less of religion or politics. 

2. A program of citizen labor on repair of 
roads, participated in by all able-bodied 
males and also by the armed services. 

8, Curbing inflation by rationing and price 
controls; expansion of industrial production; 
providing funds for purchase of consumer 
goods; setting up joint buying and selling 
offices of the Agricultural Bank and the 
Confederation of Cooperatives; and under- 
taking to negotiate exchange of goods with 
countries which still have controlled foreign 
trade. 

4. Restoration of export markets with the 
use of proceeds for the balance of trade, 
instead of hoarding dollars abroad. 

5. Larger output per farm family. Break- 


ing up of large estates and raising the acre- . 


age of land cultivated per family, 

6. Reorganization of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

7. Increased support of cooperatives and 
extension of production credit to farmers. 

8. Abolition of the spoils system and pay 
roll padding in the Civil Service and the 
accepted system of graft and perquisites, 

9. Complete reform of taxes and insistence 
that the Government undertake to put into 
effect reforms in its tax system to make it 
less regressive, and more like that of the 
United States of America and the United 
Kingdom and other developed countries. 


And the last and most important from 
the standpoint of this debate: 

A United Nations Advisory Mission and 
financial aid on an international basis. 


These recommendations were made by 
this very important body of the United 
Nations organization, 
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How do we meet it here? We meet it 
here by a proposal to implement the 
policy of doing what? Not of having 
these sound recommendations put into 
effect and bring about financial and eco- 
nomic stability in Greece. Our proposal 
here is to wipe out, to starve and kill, the 
opposition to the regime in Greece which 
has refused up to now even to show any 
semblance of initiating any of these re- 
forms which may be very properly de- 
scribed as mere rudimentary economic 
democracy. 

It is my contention and the contention 
of the gentlemen who made this compre- 
hensive on-the-spot study and who did 
not spend their time speaking to only 
the rulers of Greece or the men in charge 
of the police in Greece, that these recom- 
mendations, if they were put into effect, 
would go a long, long way in eliminating 
the existing civil strife in Greece. If 
these recommendations were adopted. if 
the people who are now fighting in the 
hills were guaranteed the freedom about 
which you gentlemen have been speak- 
ing here this afternoon there would be 
no civil strife in Greece and there would 
be no problem such as the President de- 
scribed in his speech of March 12 and 
which many Members are seeking to ac- 
centuate on the floor of this House. 

Why do we bypass the United Nations? 
Why do we insist on ignoring the recom- 
mendations of the Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations? 
Why do we insist on a program that 
would prevent the adoption of these re- 
forms in Greece, reforms that would do 
away with the civil strife and which 
would give Greece at least some sub- 
stance of economic stability“ Why is 
it that we ask for legislation that would 
implement a policy of merely starving or 
destroying the opposition to a regime 
which refuses to accept these recom- 
mendations made by American citizens, 
mind you, acting as agents of the United 
Nations organization after a careful and 
exhaustive study of the problem? 

Mr. Chairman, I recommend that be- 
tween now and tomorrow or when we 
vote on this bill the Members obtain this 
document and spend some time with it. 
I am sure after they have they will know 
much more about the situation in Greece 
than they know now. 

Mr. Chairman, the program before us 
is to starve and kill the opposition to a 
regime that refuses to avcept these re- 
forms. That is the program set forth in 
this legislation, This legislation repre- 
sents a policy of refusal to do that which 
will really aid to eradicate civil strife 
and restore economic stability and free- 
dom in Greece. Some may say, “Well, 
the Greek Government will be forced 
to do this if we adopt the pending legis- 
lation.” That is impossible. The ruling 
class in Greece cannot maintain its 
sinecures that it now holds on to if these 
reforms were put into effect. In other 
words, the Fascist rulers of Greece today 
and the well-entrenched few families in 
Greece today would not be able to main- 
tain their position of political and class 
rule's if these reforms that have been 
recommended by the United Nations 
organization were adopted. 

In all fairness to Great Britain, it 
made some effort to have some of these 
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reforms adopted during the period of its 
disgraceful rule there. It met with 
nothing but resistance, refusal, and 
sabotage on the part of the Greek regime 
which we are now asked to sustain with 
money and with military aid. That re- 
gime cannot accept these recommenda- 
tions and survive. If it accepts these 
recommendations its control of the po- 
litical and the economic life of Greece 
will be destroyed. For the present rulers 
of Greece to accept these recommenda- 
tions means extinction for them. They 
will hang on to their present position and 
refuse to accept these recommendations. 
Therefore again I say, this legislation 
implements a policy not of reform so 
necessary and vital for the freedom and 
the economic rehabilitation of Greece, 
but it implements a policy of destroying, 
starving out, the people who oppose the 
regime which refuses to accept these 
very elementary recommendations so 
necessary to a democracy, freedom and 
stability in Greece. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentlewoman from New 
York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I just want to ask 
the gentleman why it is that these very 
excellent recommendations of the United 
Nations have not been put into effect in 
Greece. How does the gentleman think 
they could have been effected? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. This report was 
printed, may I say to the distinguished 
lady, in March 1947, right here in Wash- 
ington, D. C. On March 12 the Presi- 
dent came here and proposed unilateral 
action on the part of the United States. 
Certainly, that foreclosed action on the 
part of the United Nations to carry out 
these recommendations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why are we doing 
all this? We are doing it under the guise 
of stop communism, and I say while we 
are doing all this, we are aiding a regime 
which is shot through and through with 
F+scists, with Nazi collaborators, petty 
and big Quislings. Read the roll of those 
who rule Greece today: The Minister of 
Public Security, the Chief of Police, the 


present King, the present Queen, blood 


relatives, politically and otherwise, of 
naziism. I just wonder how our men who 
fought against the Nazis will feel when 
they learn that we are giving aid and 
comfort to a regime that is made up of 
those elements who aided and gave com- 
fort to the Nazis. I wonder how the ex- 
GI will feel when he learns that we pass 
this legislation which provides for the 
shooting down, yes, of these guerrillas, 
some of them Communists, many of them 
non-Communists, but all men and women 
who fought heroically against the Nazis 
and against the Fascists, and thereby 
saved the lives of thousands of Americans. 

Why are we doing this? We are doing 
this under the guise of stop communism. 
I have heard that used before; so have 
you. You heard it to justify the destruc- 
tion of republican Spain. You heard it at 
Munich; the betrayal of Czechoslovakia 
and the betrayal of democracy in Europe 
was alibied with the same cry, stop com- 
munism. You heard it to alibi the crea- 
tion of the anti-Comintern pact. You 
heard it to excuse the terror of the Axis. 
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You heard it from the lips of Hitler, Tojo, 
Mussolini, and Goebbels. You heard it at 
the Nuremberg trials from the lips of 
the guilty, from Goering and Ribbentrop. 
It was used before to excuse ruthless war- 
fare waged on the democratic people of 
the world. Now monopoly capital and its 
agents set up the same cry in an at- 
tempt to stop the forward march of man- 
kind toward freedom from fear and want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlenian from New York has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make a short answer to the gentleman 
from New York who has just spoken on 
the FAO report. That report says that 
the purpose of the Mission was the long- 
time reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of Greece and was not aimed at imme- 
diate help. It went into such things as 
reconstruction of industry and rehabili- 
tation that can be done over a long 
period of time, while this particular bill 
of aid and assistance is aimed at the 
present, immediately, so that disposes 
of the FAO report on that basis. 

Certainly, the FAO report clearly had 
in mind that they would go to some 
other nations for help, and specifically 
talked of the United States helping. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from New York this: The 
State Department on June 11, 1946, re- 
ceived a cablegram from Yugoslavia stat- 
ing that Russia had entered into a uni- 
lateral compact with Yugoslavia for the 
reconstruction of Yugoslav industry, as- 
sisting its arms industry and putting it 
back into effect, and also giving them 
mechanical and other equipment for their 
armies. Did the gentleman on June 11, 
1946, object to unilateral action by Russia 
in connection with this agreement with 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say to 
the gentleman that this is the first I 
have heard of it. I cannot account for 
the accuracy of that report. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman may 
accept it as accurate, because I will pro- 
on cablegram to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. However, as- 
suming the statement to be correct, then 
I say that that action as well as this ac- 
tion should be handled through the 
United Nations. 

Mr. FULTON. So the gentleman now 
disapproves the action of Russia on June 
11, 1946; is that correct? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I disapprove 
the action of any country that takes uni- 
lateral action on any matter that in- 
volves the peace of the world. 

Mr. FULTON. Including Russia? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Including Rus- 
sia, the United States, Turkey, Greece, or 
any other nation in the world. 

Mr. FULTON. Then if I am right in 
my statement that we did receive such a 
cablegram from Yugoslavia, the gentle- 
man condemns Russia just as he con- 
demns the United States right here, does 
he not? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I do. 
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Mr. FULTON. That is very inter- 


esting. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, I think any 
action should go through the United Na- 
tions when that action affects the peace 
of the world. 

Now, will the gentleman let me make 
a statement with respect to the FAO? 
The gentleman says that it made only 
long-range recommendations. I think 
that if the gentleman will read the re- 
port he will find that some of those rec- 
ommendations were made to be put into 
effect before the initiation of the 1947 
crop. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, and did they not 
say to go to the United States to get 
the money? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. No; they said 
to go to the United Nations, including 
the United States. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes. The United 
States was specifically mentioned. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The United 
States is part of the United Nations. 

Mr. FULTON. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther. 

May I correct someone else? The emi- 
nent chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives said yesterday we were “one of the 
principal sponsors of the United Nations, 
yet now, less than 2 years later, we are 
the first nation to attempt to nullify it 
by proposing to act alone.” We were 
not. On June 11, 1946, Russia did it by 
specific agreement with Yugoslavia. He 
was wrong. 

“Tt means our embarkation upon a new 
policy that may lead to no one knows 
where.” The gentleman does not know 
where. 

May I answer him further. I think the 
Republican Party should ask the gentle- 
man what he means when he says on 
page 4640 of the Recorp, “Are we pre- 
pared for it? Can we do so with a na- 
tional debt of $258,000,000,000?” Then 
he states specifically, “And with a budget 
for next year that may approximate 
thirty-seven and one-half billion dol- 
lars?” These are President Truman’s 
exact figures, from the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. With this program 
and what will follow, it will be away in 
excess of what that budget indicates. 

Mr. FULTON. Let me answer the 
gentieman from Ohio on that one. Can 
we help Greece? We certainly can. The 
gentleman says we are going to bankrupt 
ourselves. I do not see how anybody 
from Ohio, one of the granaries of the 
country, can stand there and say that 
when Time magazine on April 28 had 
this to say: 

THE BIN 


Actually, the United States could stand 
the drain on its food resources without 
even tightening its belt. Production was 
high. The Agriculture Department predicted 
a bumper 1947 wheat crop of 1,240,000,000 
bushels, compared to 1,185,000,000 last year. 
Despite 14,000,000 more mouths than before 
the war, per capita food consumption in the 
United States had increased 16 percent. In 
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1946 the United States supplied the world 
with a net of $6,600,000,000 of goods and 
services, but this was only 8.4 percent of 
the total value of goods and services pro- 
duced by a fat and wealthy land. Far from 
scraping the bottom of the food bin, the 
United States was only spooning out its 
resources, 


May I further state that we also have 
the greatest industrial production right 
around Pittsburgh, where I come from, 
Look and see if anybody else can do it. 
They cannot. Only the United States 
under present conditions, with ingot out- 
‘put at a rate above 80,000,000 tons, can 
even begin to supply the immense world 
needs for steel. British industry has 
only 15,000,000 tons of steel. German 
industry is to be limited to 5,800,000 tons. 
France has some steel capacity but none 
for export. Russia has only 20,000,000 
tons, and Japan is to be permitted 2,000,- 
000 tons. 

Mr. BENDER. What is the gentle- 
man’s point? 

Mr. FULTON. That we are perfectly 
able to go ahead on this program, and all 
these cries of anguish about bankruptcy 
from certain parties certainly amaze me. 

Mr. BENDER. I read some of the 
gentieman’s speeches in the last cam- 
paign when he was speaking about bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. FULTON. They were good, be- 
cause I won. 

Mr. BENDER. But you did not win 
on this program. You did not win by 
telling them you were going to vote 
$400,000,000 for Greece. 

Mr. FULTON. I won on a program 
saying that we were going to help every- 
one who was friendly to us, whether they 
were Republicans or Democrats, and 
that whether it was in this country or 
abroad we would not let anyone starve. 
I do not think that we should. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Preston]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not hold myself out as an expert on for- 
eign affairs, but as a soldier in the United 
States Army in the recent war I spent 
20 months in Europe. Although I 
learned much about the geography, 
customs, habits, and political cross- 
currents of Europe, I know little of the 
economic and political structure of 
Greece and Turkey. Few of us have 
first-hand information on these phases 
of the question. All of us know, how- 
ever, first, that these two countries 
occupy strategic geographic locations; 
second, that Russia is seeking the col- 
lapse of the Greek and Turkish Govern- 
ments; and, third, that Russia is engaged 
in a program of expansion toward the 
south and west. 

If we are perfectly frank, we must 
admit that Russia is conducting a blood- 
less war in Europe today. She is accom- 
plishing the same results as if she had 
used her military—that is, placing small 
powers under communistic rule. The 
question is—and it is not a complex 
one—shall we move to stop Russian ex- 
pansion? Or shall we listen to the fa- 
miliar cry of the professional isolationist 
as we did when Japan moved into Man- 
churia, Italy into Ethiopia, and Hitler 
into the Rhineland? My answer to the 
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question is to act, and act now, to let 
Communists throughout the world know 
that the issue is joined as between de- 
mocracy and communism; that God- 
hating Communists shall not overthrow 
the Christian brotherhood of man; that 
the precious blood of the American sol- 
dier was not shed te make Europe an 
impotent prey to the power lusts of 
Russia. 

If we were justified in entering Europe 
in 1918 and again in 1944 with our 
troops to save democracy, then we are 
justified in spending our dollars there 
to preserve the democracy we have saved. 
We have waited too long now to take 
steps to deter Soviet expansion. Long 
ago we should have issued an ultimatum 
to Russia that unless she agreed to an 
accounting of her lend-lease accounts 
we would stop the flow of millions in 
manufactured goods as reparations from 
the American zone of occupation in Ger- 
many. 

This is the opportune time for America 
to strike her telling blow to communism; 
a time immediately following the fruit- 
less talks recently held in Moscow; a 
time when a tottering and weak govern- 
ment of France expelled its Communist 
cabinet members, although she is facing 
an industrial collapse; and a time when 
the President of the United States has 
decreed that no longer will any tainted 
pink disciples of Stalin and Molotov hold 
jobs in our departments to better sabo- 
tage our form of government. The pas- 
sage of this measure at a time when 
our Appropriations Committee has very 
wisely decided to recommend the con- 
tinuance of our Voice of America 
broadcasts to Russia will have a telling 
effect throughout the war-weakened na- 
tions who are valiantly fighting commu- 
nism in the face of starvation and sick- 
ness. 

Yes; it can be said with great truth 
that not one of us can foretell the 
eventual results of our passage of or fail- 
ure to pass this measure, but I, for one, 
want to be recorded as favoring the 
spending of dollars to do something now 
that may prevent the spending of blood 
in the future. 

To you who choose to take the course 
of an isolationist, I would say: Turn back 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and look at the names of those who 
voted against repeai of the Neutrality 
Act, against arming the merchant ma- 
rine, lend-lease, and selective service. 

They thought they were right, too. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to say te the House today that 
quite a few of us Gl's who served in 
World War II are disillusioned. I know 
those of you who were in Europe, if you 
will turn back with me, will remember 
how the Army publication, Stars and 
Stripes, from day to day cartooned the 
picture of Joe Stalin as one of the finest 
men who ever lived; a smiling benefactor 
to humanity. And they talked of the GI, 
when the war was over, as returning to 
a home with little kids playing all 
around—a perfect idea of Utopia. But 
I tell you, gentlemen, that millennium 
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days have not come. Utopia is not here. 
They told us if we would just go ahead 
and get rid of Hitler the world would 
be a great place in which to live. Mr. 
Chairman, you have another dictator in 
his place today in Europe. If we get rid 
of him, who will be the next? I tell you 
frankly, I reluctantly will vote for this 
bill and pray that some good will come 
of it. I have heard a lot of talk the last 
few days about realism. Let us be really 
and truly realistic. If we are going to 
send this loan to Greece and Turkey, let 
us back it up with a great army and navy 
and air force second to none in the 
world. That is one foreign policy that 
America has never adopted in peacetime. 
That is, maintaining an adequate na- 
tional defense. I favor that today as a 
safeguard to peace. Let me remind the 
membership that when the Roman le- 
gion was the most feared force in the 
world, that was the greatest era of peace 
that the world has ever known, Not a 
major war for 300 to 500 years. After 
the Dark Ages, when Britannia ruled 
the waves, how many nations of this 
world were prevented from aggression by 
the power of the British Navy? I tell 
you today that the only thing that will 
stop Russia at the Dardanelles is not this 
$400,000,000 that we are voting, but an 
air force right here in the United States 
of America that can bomb Moscow, that 
can strike at the industrial potential be- 
yond the Ural Mountains. That and 
that alone, and the knowledge that we 
have the atomic bomb and are willing 


‘and prepared to use it, that and that 


alone will prevent Russia from moving 
on the Dardanelles or into Turkey and 
Greece. 

Mr. Chairman, the Scripture says that 
“a wise man’s eyes are upon the things 
about him, but a fool’s eyes are in the 
ends of the earth.” Let us not neglect our 
home front and the power of our home 
base, which is the one that really counts. 

France put her trust in her Maginot 
line only to have her armies defeated 
from within. The great Roman legion, 
feared as it was through the then known 
world, was finally overcome from within. 
The great civilizations of the past have 
fallen mostly from within. I will vote for 
this loan, but along with it, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us vote adequate national de- 
fense to back up our foreign policy. Let 
us take up where the British Government 
is no longer able to patrol the seas and 
have an air force that will put fear into 
the heart of any would-be world con- 


‘queror. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. In line with what the 
gentleman is saying, does he not think 
we ought to stop the sale of our surplus 
war materials? 

Mr. DORN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

I am told, I know not whether it be 
true, but I am told that right now goods 
are being loaded on ships at Norfolk, New 
Orleans, and elsewhere and being sent to 
Russia. I am opposed to that policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, the proposal to extend Amer- 
ican aid to Greece and Turkey, as I see 
it, is based upon two considerations: 
humanitarianism and the national se- 
curity of the United States. 

Greece resisted the Axis invaders hero- 
ically, but was overcome by superior 
forces and suffered tremendously from 
mistreatment and spoliation. She 
emerged from the war a shattered na- 
tion. Recovery would have been diffi- 
cult at best; under postwar conditions, 
with rival groups fighting for control of 
the country, recovery has been impos- 
sible. Political stabilization is necessary 
in order for the Greek people to achieve 
economic recovery and rebuild their 
homeland. 

The record of the Greeks in the recent 
war should have earned them the grati- 
tude not only of the United States but 
of all the Allies, and the right to work 
out their future in peace, with such finan- 
cial assistance as they might require. 
The war record of Greece and the his- 
toric friendship between the Greek and 
American peoples would, I believe, dis- 
pose our people and our Government to 
aid the Greeks from motives of sym- 
pathy, even if other considerations were 
lacking. 

In the case of Turkey, sentiment does 
not sway us as strongly, though Turkey 
conducted herself during the war to the 
advantage of the Allied cause, which she 
formally joined in the closing months of 
the conflict. In the matter before us 
the case of Turkey is strategically tied 
up with that of Greece, and therefore 
the two countries should be considered 
together. 

Now, the question of American aid 
to Greece and Turkey cannot properly 
be examined save in the context of the 
current international situation. I must 
confess that I find that situation dis- 
quieting. I refer mainly to the uneasy 
relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Frankly, I find it 
difficult to reconcile the occasional con- 
ciliatory statements attributed to Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin with the more bellicose 
statements of other Soviet spokesmen 
and—what is much more important— 
the aggressive policies of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and its Communist adherents 
in other countries. 

President Truman stated the situation 
concisely in his message to Congress on 
March 12, when he said: 

At the present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too 
often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of 
the majority, and is distinguished by free 
institutions, representative government, free 
elections, guarantees of individual liberty, 
freedom of speech and religion, and freedom 
from political oppression. 

The second way of life is based upon the 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror av l oppres- 
sion, a controlled press and radio, fixed elec- 
tions, and the suppression of personal free- 
doms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 
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In the face of the self-evident Soviet 
policy of expansion, the democratic way 
of life—of which the United States is the 
foremost exponent—is challenged to 
maintain its position, or to give way by 
default. If we are realistic, we must 
face the fact that—through Soviet 
choosing, not ours—we* confront Soviet 
communism across a common frontier in 
Germany, in Austria, in Korea—and, 
most important of all, across a common 
frontier in the minds of men everywhere. 
The m aning of this, in my opinion, is 
that we must either stand our ground, or 
retreat. I believe that, since the Soviet 
Union chooses to repulse all our efforts 
to eliminate the barriers between us, it 
is to our best interest to maintain the 
frontiers as far from our own sores as 
possible, and not wait for communism to 
encroach upon our own territory. 

Greece and Turkey comprise one area 
where the frontier is not stable, or where 
stability is threatened by Communist 
pressure. The United States cannot ig- 
nore the obvious evidence that Soviet 
communism is pressing to advance to 
the shores of the Aegean and into the 
Middle East, where the equilibrium is 
delicately balanced at best. It is a mat- 
ter of record, as the President stated, 
that “the very existence of the Greek 
state is today threatened by the terror- 
ist activities of several thousand armed 
men, led by Communists.” At the Paris 
Peace Conference, the Soviet delegate 
supported Bulgarian demands for Greek 
territory in western Thrace. The Soviet 
Government has exerted strong pressure 
on Turkey in an effort to obtain a pre- 
ferred position in control of the Dar- 
danelles and military bases on that stra- 
tegic waterway, which runs through en- 
tirely Turkish territory. The Govern- 
ment-controlled Soviet press and radio 
have waged a determined propaganda 
campaign for annexation of territory in 
the eastern provinces of Turkey—an area 
specifically awarded to Turkey in the 
Treaty of Moscow, signed by Turkey and 
the Soviet Union in 1921. It is well to 
remember that these lands in eastern 
Turkey are adjacent to northern Iran, 
where Soviet troops last year over-stayed 
their treaty deadline by 2 months, and 
a Soviet-sponsored rebel group seized 
power until put down by the Iranian 
Government. 

It has been charged that the present 
Governments of Greece and Turkey are 
not fully democratic, and therefore do 
not deserve our support. Though they 
fall short of perfection, these Govern- 
ments were chosen by the people of their 
respective countries, and were not im- 
posed by force controlled from without. 
I maintain that the substitution of ag- 
gressive communism for the imperfect 
Governments of Greece and Turkey 
would not solve the basic issues, but 
would make the solution more difficult. 

I am not an alarmist, and I do not 
mean to imply that war is inevitable, or 
even imminent. But realism compels us 
to recognize that we are engaged in a 
struggle to determine which parts of the 
world are to be dominated by the Com- 
munists and which parts left free to 
choose their own way of life. I am con- 
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vinced that the Soviet Government is 
not ready for war, and does not desire 
war, but is determined to keep expand- 
ing the areas under Communist domina- 
tion by every means short of war. I be- 
lieve that an American foreign policy 
exemplified by the proposal to aid Greece 
and Turkey is our most effective means 
to prevent war, by delimiting the area 
of Communist expansion and exploita- 
tion and by stabilizing the frontiers be- 
tween communism and the democracies. 
Perhaps with each at work behind its 
frontiers, both systems can learn to co- 
operate for world peace—as Stalin pro- 
fesses the Soviets want to do, and as the 
United States has demonstrated it wants 
to do. 

I desire to make one further point, 
concerning the relation of American 
policy to the United Nations. I think 
it is useful to recall that Great Britain 
was aiding both Greece and Turkey, at 
the request of those two countries. This 
arrangement was strictly a matter be- 
tween governments, and was not a con- 
cern of the United Nations. When 
Britain served notice that she no longer 
could continue that arrangement, the 
governments of Greece and Turkey 
appealed directly to the Government of 
the United States. As for me, I fail to 
see the logic of the objections raised 
to the replacement of Great Britain by 
the United States as the nation supply- 
ing the financial and economic aid re- 
quired by Greece and Turkey, without 
special reference to the United Nations. 
This is particularly true when the U. N., 
and its subsidiary organizations, are 
without funds to respond to the urgent 
requests of those two countries. Clearly, 
it seems to me that this is a matter 
that necessarily must be handled out- 
side the U. N. As President Truman 
declared: 

In helping free and independent nations 
to maintain their freedom, the United States 
will be giving effect to the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


American aid to Greece and Turkey 
would contribute to the strengthening 
of the United Nations because it would 
contribute to the political stability and 
economic well-being that are essential 
to the preservation of peace, and to the 
maintenance of the national security of 
the United States. 

May I say in conclusion that I am 
heartily in favor of the President’s rec- 
ommendation of a loan of $400,000,000 
to Greece and Turkey and shall vote 
accordingly when the bill comes on for 
a final vote in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. KUNKEL]. 


GREEK-TURKISH MILITARY MISSION 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposed policy of intervention in 
Greece and Turkey is limitless. Presi- 
dent Truman said: “I believe that it 
must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resist- 
ing attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure.” This 
sets no reservation on the type, the 
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scope, or the place of the proposed help 
and support. It is clearly global and 
permanent in its application. 

While at first glance it might seem as 
though the United States would deter- 
mine this policy, upon careful analysis, 
actual control would rest with Russia. 
Russia could, and no doubt would, stir 
up the domestic strife or the outside 
pressure wherever and whenever Russia 
wanted to force intervention by the 
United States. Russia would be able to 
force the extension of the policy to vari- 
ous areas of the world, carefully selected 
by the Kremlin. By Russia's actions, the 
United States could be forced to over- 
extend itself or to abandon the policy, 
either of which would be most unfortu- 
nate. Indeed, either would be fatal. 

Some kind of control of these coun- 
tries from Washington must result. If 
this were not so, there would be no point 
at all to the program. Would we move 
in to prevent communism and yet allow 
the natives freely to choose communism? 
Russia has deviated from the original 
theory of Karl Marx in some respects, 
Stalin uses communism as an instru- 
ment of Russian nationalistic policy. 
He has abandoned the Marxian theory, 
as practiced by Lenin and Trotsky, of a 
general world revolution of international 
character, but he retains the theory of a 
world revolution for the benefit of Rus- 
sian nationalism. Marxian theory still 
dominates Russian policy. The basic 
axiom of Karl Marx is that world capi- 
talism leads to an inevitable crisis, that 
this crisis is the mother of communistic 
revolution and that, therefore, the sooner 
the crisis comes, the sooner will the world 
revolution be accomplished. Hence, the 
cornerstone of Russian policy is to pre- 
cipitate economic crisis in capitalistic 
and democratic nations, particularly in 
the United States, the strongest one of 
all. Premier Stalin referred to this in 
his famous speech of February 9, 1946. 
What Russia has done during the past 
years in general conforms to this thesis. 
If the United States embarks upon a pol- 
icy which will deplete and weaken its 
strength and its resources, then we are 
actually playing into the hands of the 
Soviet Union and the Communists. We 
will be doing for the Soviet Union what 
they are unable and impotent to do for 
themselves. We will be enabling the 
Soviets to control indirectly our own 
domestic economy. By forcing us to ex- 
pand and affirm at her will, she will de- 
cide what we are to make and to do here 
at home. 

The uncompromising attitude of Rus- 
sia in respect to Germany supports this 
thought. This was the key question to 
settle with Russia in the Moscow Con- 
ference. Secretary Marshall failed to 
reach some kind of an agreement where- 
by the load would be lifted from the 
United States. He has been unable to 
do so. Before Moscow, a settlement in 
respect to Austria was widely antici- 
pated. This failure is even more sig- 
nificant. 

This country, with some help from the 
United Kingdom, has been supplying 
western Germany, the British and Ameri- 
can occupation zones, with goods valued 
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at more than $500,000,000 per year. 
From eastern Germany, Russia first took 
factories and equipment. After the Rus- 
sians found they were unable to set these 
` factories up in Russia and make them 
work, the Russians then changed their 
method, leaving the factories in Ger- 
many and taking the goods currently 
produced from the factories. Russia has 
been taking goods currently produced 
equal to $500,000,000 which the United 
States is putting into Germany and 
which may have to be put into 
Germany at least until some kind 
of agreement is reached. The division 
of Germany gave Russia the self-sup- 
porting agricultural section of eastern 
Germany. The western section, under 
the British and American control, can- 
not feed itself, and never did. In this 
area, the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of Germany have poured—Ger- 
mans from various other European coun- 
tries, such as Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
as well as refugees from the Russian 
zone. In spite of German territory taken 
by Russia and Poland, the population 
of the present curtailed Germany is 
larger than that of prewar Germany. 
Seventy-two million Germans are being 
crowded into an area one-quarter small- 
er than the whole prewar Germany which 
supported only 69,000,000 Germans. A 
square kilometer of German land will 
have an average of 200 inhabitants com- 
pared to 168 before the war. This creates 
the problem of either a continued drain 
on American resources or, according to 
President Hoover, letting 25,000,000 Ger- 
mans starve. The situation will continue 
until some kind of an agreement where- 
by Germany can support itself event- 
ually is reached. The French see in 
this the threat of a future demand for 
expansion by Germany and hence, a 
threat to France. 

The net effect of the present policy is 
for the American taxpayer to feed the 
Germans so that the Germans can work 
and produce goods to turn over to the 
Russians for reparations. Almost ex- 
actly the same thing happened between 
1924 and 1931. Then the United States 
loaned Germany over 82,000, 000.000 
which was never repaid but out of which 
most of the reparations sent to France 
and Britain came. Today our expendi- 
tures amount to a subsidy to Russia just 
as in the former case it amounted to a 
subsidy to France and Britain. It is en- 
tirely inconsistent with President Tru- 
man’s position on the Greek-Turkish 
question. We are asked to supply $400,- 
000,000 to erect a bulwark against Russia 
in Greece and Turkey, while at the same 
time the policy in Germany is to give 
Russia $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 worth 
of goods to bolster her economy for fu- 
ture expansion. The same can be said 
of the Italian Peace Treaty, under which 
we would supply funds and goods to 
Italy, while Italy would be required to 
pay reparations to Russia and Yugo- 
slavia. Secretary Marshall is attempt- 
ing to negotiate an agreement under 
which Germany can repay us for all 
sums advanced and can become self- 
supporting, and thereafter, but only 
thereafter, undertake the task of paying 
reparations to other countries. The Rus- 
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sian policy certainly seems to be de- 
signed to drain our resources, to keep 
this load upon our backs. This pattern 
is completely clear in every phase of So- 
viet policy. 

ïn ex-President Hoover’s report on 
feeding the Germans, he calls attention 
to the fact that, under a limitation im- 
posed by Russia, and I quote from his 
report: 

The fishing grounds in the Baltic and 
North Seas are being limited against Ger- 
mans fishing. As there are ample supplies of 
fish in these seas, it seems a pity that British 
and American taxpayers are called upon to 
furnish food in substitution for fish the 
Germans could catch for themselves. 


Fish are one of the finest proteins in 
the world. Proteins are most needed in 
Germany. The American taxpayers are 
required to send protein or protein sub- 
stitutes all the way across the ocean to 
Germany in order to supply a commodity 
quite freely available off their own 
coast line. 

I used to play chess quite frequently. 
In chess, before making a move, you al- 
ways study the probable continuation or 
variation your opponent will adopt. 
What move will he make to counter or 
offset yours? The Russian counter move 
to the Greek-Turkish program seems to 
me not only obvious but also deadly effec- 
tive. It will be under their control. 

There is another phase. Once we an- 
nounce our intention of advancing loans 
and missions to check communism 
everywhere, we have advertised to every 
government throughout the world that 
they can call on us with reasonable hope 
of success for any Communist menace, 
whether real or faked. If all this keeps 
up long enough, one of these days we will 
be broke and totalitarian ourselves. 
Dorothy Thompson said, a few days ago, ` 
in which she developed this thought quite 
clearly. To quote: 

There is also a more immediate danger 
than that it will lead us into war. It might, 
instead, lead us into bankruptcy. * * + 
The greatest barrier against the spread of 
communism the instrument of Russian mes- 
sianic imperialism, is a prosperous, solvent 
America. 

* * © The quickest way to communism 
is American bankruptcy after a failure of 
dollar diplomacy—more dollar than diplo- 
macy—that, plus war hysteria. 


I say, if we adopt this Truman doctrine, 
Russia will totalitarianize this country 
without firing a popgun. 

We can draw some lessons from the 
British on this. The situation within 
the United Kingdom today, combined 
with the changes occurring externally in 
the British Empire, deserve constant 
study. Recently, speaking in Richmond, 
Va., Lord Inverchapel, the British Am- 
bassador to the United States, frankly 
said: 

I am prepared to concede that we— 


The British Empire— 
may have overdone our expenditure abroad. 
In fact, we have. That is why we have come 
here to ask your Government to take over 
our financial responsibilities in Greece and 
Turkey. 


Yet, from the accounts of Wallace’s _ 
trip to the United Kingdom, there is a 
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strong opposition to the Truman doctrine 
in the British Isles themselves. 

It is entirely in the cards that we may 
be called upon to take over further Brit- 
ish commitments, particularly those in 
the Britisn-occupied zone of Germany. 
It is reported that discussions have taken 
place as to what the United States should 
do after the British withdraw from India 
in 1948. Russian aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists might well force our reentry into 
China. All these moves and proposals 
must be taken into account in deciding 
this question. 

From parts of the foregoing you can 
readily see why I oppose this program. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KUNKEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER. Does not the gentleman 
feel that, if we undertake this policy, we 
might just as well tell the gentleman 
from New York, JoHN Taser, and his 
Committee on Appropriations to stop 
trying to reduce Army and Navy ex- 
penses and other expenses, because in 
line with the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] 
we are on the march? 

Mr. KUNKEL. We are on the march, 
and as the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUFFETT] has pointed out, we have 
opened the door to every country of the 
world to come in and request aid from us 
on the ground of combating communism. 
How can you refuse them if they can 
present any kind of a legitimate case? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CHADWICK]. 

Mr. CHADWICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall content myself with less time than 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee has granted me. I do not rise to 
suggest any particular answer for the 
question before us, but rather to define if 
I can; and for my own purposes, the 
nature of the problem as it presents itself 
to me. 

I envy those of my colleagues who find 
this question simple and uncomplicated, 
and who have a completely apt answer 
which fully satisfies them. I notice that 
in such cases the answer is almost in- 
variably on the negative, which is itself 
not without significance. 

I also observe that a majority of my 
constituents who have addressed me on 
this subject also find the question more 
simple than it appears to me, and that 
they too are negatively minded. Perhaps 
they are right. 

But it seems to me that.the negative 
approach to this question is based upon 
a misconception of its character. There 
are obviously many who feel ihat if we 
can only avoid adopting this bill we will 
be safe—safe from war; safe from na- 
tional bankruptcy; safe even from the 
necessity of making hard decisions. 

They seem to think that this problem, 
like the fabled unicorn, has only one 
horn, and that to avoid its cruel possibili- 
ties is the ultimate good. But this ques- 
tion is not that kind of an animal; it is, 
on the contrary, a dilemma; and there is 
nothing merely fabulous about dilem- 
mas; they are part of the stubborn stuff 
of life, of our urgent realities, 
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This question threatens us with two 
horns, on one of which we must volun- 
tarily impale ourselves by our collective 
vote. Both are about equally grim. To 
support this bill is to abandon a national 
policy which had its first expression in 
Washington’s Farewell Address; to sup- 
port this bill is to advance our declared 
sphere of national interest to the very 
core of the Near East, at the hottest spot 
on an already overheated globe. It 
means that we are deliberately toeing up 
to the Russian bear; and that, Mr. Chair- 
man, is quite a chore. Let us have no 
mistake about that. 

But not to support this bill is itself 
an affirmative decision; a decision to 
abandon any effort to face up to our 
international problems and try to alter 
them to our advantage by courage and 
firmness; a decision to repeat past errors, 
rather than profit by them; a decision to 
repudiate the responsibility which our 
Constitution clearly commits to the Ex- 
ecutive; and finally, a rejection of the 
leadership of the one man in America 
in whose wisdom, courage and proven 
competence we all place the highest trust. 

To me, this has never been an issue of 
humanitarianism, in the smaller and 
now more generally accepted sense of 
the word; it is not merely a matter of 
“opposing the spread of communism” 
in foreign lands; it is rather a move in 
the fleld of international relationships, 
an operation of over-all and major 
strategy. I have neither the personal 
knowledge nor the experience to reach 
any finally satisfying conclusion as to 
its ultimate wisdom. But I believe that 
the man who has already steered this 
Nation’s cause at one of the most critical 
junctures of history, is probably the best 
equipped American to guide us in this 
new emergency. I hope that none, even 
among my constituents will disparage 
him as being a “militarist”; he is a 
soldier, but he is also a statesman of the 
first order. 

I am going to vote for this bill, not 
without the deepest concern for the 
future, but because, being in doubt, I 
revert to my basic philosophy that lead- 
ership is the sine qua non of all security, 
all success, and all progress; and I am 
willing to trust the foreign relations of 
America to the leadership of General 
Marshall. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER]. . 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we have 
a task force in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. We have a foothold in Saudi 
Arabia where the Arabian-American Oil 
Co. will pay six billions for oil conces- 
Sions to Ibn Saud and his 600 sons. We 
` will soon be in Turkey and Greece. The 
administration is definite about its policy 
in those places, but what about the vacil- 
lation in Palestine in the Near East. In 
the instance of Greece, compulsion comes 
from the East and in the instance of the 
Holy Land, the oppression comes from 
the West. May I ask, “Do we measure 
evil by who fosters it?” 

It is difficult to comprehend the atti- 
tude of our delegates to the UN, Warren 
Austin and Herschel Johnson. They 
have given less than lip service to the 
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declared policy of the United States on 
Palestine. 

Now comes Secretary of State Mar- 
shall who believes it would be prema- 
ture for the United States to formulate 
its policy on Palestine. What about the 
two resolutions passed by Congress which 
called for unlimited immigration of Jews 
into Palestine, for close settlement on the 
land and the eventual establishment 
therein of a Jewish democratic common- 
wealth? What about the planks in the 
platforms of both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties in the last Presi- 
dential campaign which advocated the 
same? What about the testimony of 
our Nation as embodied in forthright 
declarations of Presidents Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, and 
Truman? 

President Roosevelt said: 

I know how long and ardently the Jewish 
People have worked and prayed for the estab- 
lishment of Palestine as a free and demo- 
cratic Jewish commonwealth. I am con- 
vinced that the American people give their 
support to this aim, and if re-elected I shall 
help to bring about its realization. 


President Truman said: 

It is only natural, therefore, that this Gov- 
ernment should favor at this tim. the entry 
into Palestine of considerable numbers of 
displaced Jews in Europe, not only that they 
may find shelter there but also that they 
may contribute their talents and energies to 
the upbuilding of the Jewish national home. 


Perhaps Palestine is a new subject for 
Mr. Marshall, but it is not a new subject 
for the Nation. Perhaps he is being 
briefed by Mr. Loy Henderson, the 
Arabphile. I do not wonder that he is 
possibly confused. He must know, how- 
ever, that his party is pledged, as is his 
chief, President Truman, to demand the 
abrogation of the Malcolm MacDonald 
white paper of 1939 which shamelessly 
closed the doors of Palestine to escaping 
Jews. He must be aware of the incon- 
sistent attitude of our delegates at the 
General Assembly, who but for the dele- 
gates of the small nations would have 
even precluded Jewish representation 
from appearing before Committee No. 1, 
the Political and Security Committee. 

Does Mr. Marshall forget the six mil- 
lion killed in Hitler’s charnel houses? 
He dare not forget that. The Jews must 
have a voice, although they have no vote. 
Who is to speak for them unless they 
speak for themselves? Mr. Austin, ap- 
parently, does not speak for them. 

There is something indecent about the 
way Great Britain’s spokesmen and 
American spokesmen and Indian spokes- 
men, and even Arabian spokesmen, begin 
with an apology about Jewish suffering 
and Jewish martyrdom and end up with 
a Verbal shrug. Never mind these apol- 
ogies. Never mind the soft-soap. Do 
not bother with the dripping sentimen- 
talities. Say your piece and do not bother 
to prettify it. The insistent note of 
hypocrisy is by this time a maddening 
monotone. 

The Arabs in full dress and full parade 
have seized upon their advantage and 
have stated their arguments and dis- 
torted the truth before the General As- 
sembly. But Warren Austin and Her- 
schel Johnson would have precluded the 
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Jews from replying. Do they not want 
the truth? The whole question of Pal- 
estine revolves about the Jewish stake in 
Palestine, and yet it is claimed they are 
not entitled to representation. They are 
relegated to the antechamber, cooling 
their heels while their fate is decided. 

And what does all this sound and fury, 
this procedural tangle add up to, all this 
feverish debate and thumbing of memo- 
randum, and the whispered metings be- 
tween the Arabs and the British and the 
United States, all the sage remarks of 
our columnists and the breathless re- 
porting of our radio commenators? 
What will be the sum total? Another 
investigatory commission, the twentieth 
of its kind. And what, too, if that com- 
mission probes and searches and listens 
to testimony of all sides and recommends 
in.all sincerity what it considers the best 
of solutions? If not acceptable to Great 
Britain, then she will dismiss the com- 
mission with the usual British civility 
and proceed on her devastating way in 
Palestine. 

Will this farce never be played out? 
Will commission follow commission in 
an endless merry-go-round? How much 
can one people endure? 

Well-wishers of Jews and the Jews 
themselves, the people of our country, 
can expect little from those in the middle 
echelons of the British Foreign Office of 
our own State Department. The Loy 
Hendersons have their counterparts in 
the assistants to Bevin at Whitehall 
Street. Most of those having to do with 
Palestine were educated or spent a long 
period of time in the Middle East. Hen- 
derson, who is Director of the Office of 
Near Eastern Affairs, was Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Irag. Gordon P. Merriam, Chief of the 
Division of Near Eastern Affairs, was a 
teacher of English and geography at 
Robert College, Constantinople, and was 
vice consul and consul at various times 
at Beirut, Damascus, Aleppo, and Istan- 
bul. He was secretary of the Embassy 
at Cairio as well as at Tehran. In turn, 
Evan Wilson, assistant to Merriam, was 
vice consul at Cairo. 

These men have all taken on the color 
of their surroundings and have become 
Araphiles, In fact, they are more Arab 
than the Moslems. They never walked 
and talked with the fellahin, the humble 
denizens of Arabia, but they were wined 
and dined by the nashas and emirs and 
caliphs and courted by the British For- 
eign Office on all occasions. 

Mr, Loy Henderson had the audacity 
some years ago to try to explain to me 
that the splitting off of Trans Jordan 
from Palestine and the promulgation of 
the white paper of 1939 were not viola- 
tions of the Anglo-American Treaty of 
1924. g 

We see these devil’s advocates acting 
behind the silken curtain when they at- 
tempted unduly to influence the Ameri- 
can members of the Anglo-American In- 
quiry. Committee. Bartley Crum in his 
book speaks of the action of Loy Han- 
derson in attempting to brief him and 
his colleagues. He wanted to have them 
prejudge the whole subject of Palestine 
before there was any inquiry. 
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We see Evan Wilson as the villain of 
the piece. He accompanied the Ameri- 
can members of the inquiry committee 
and sought to pressure them. Wilson 
used the phrase, “an aroused Arab 
world.” He spoke of Britain’s life line 
and as he did Bartley Crum “heard in 
my mind again the careful words of Loy 
Henderson.” 

The presence, too, at Flushing Mead- 
ows, of the State Department oil expert, 
Hayden Raynor, is very significant. 

These are the mischief makers who 
sabotage the declared congressional and 
executive policy of the United States. 
Perhaps they applaud the appearance of 
the members of the higher Arab commit- 
tee before the political and security com- 
mittee. This is the same Arab higher 
committee, most of whose members, ac- 
cording to British and American intelli- 
gence reports, played the pro-Axis game 
in the last war. It is headed by the Hit- 
ler stooge, the Grand Mufti, who in his 
broadcasts from Berlin encouraged the 
Moslems to fight against the Allies, who 
organized the Arab brigade that killed 
Allied soldiers. He should long since 
have been hanged as a war criminal on 
a gibbet five times higher than the one 
from which Haman hanged. 

It is high time that our State Depart- 
ment spurned the Loy Hendersons and 
Gordon Merriams and Evan Wilsons and 
refused to dance to the tune called by 
the British Foreign Office. It is high 
time our Palestine policy were made by 
the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of State and not by our 
striped-trousered underling saboteurs. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, we are 
advised that the $400,000,000 provided in 
H. R. 2616 is to be given to Greece and 
Turkey to stop communism. I chal- 
lenge anyone to show me how commu- 
nism is going to be stopped by the grant- 
ing of this gift. 

I must admit, however, that it is en- 
couraging to see the President of the 
United States, after all these years, 
finally acknowledge there is such a thing 
as a Communist threat in this world. 
There are many of us who have been 
trying to point out the dangers of com- 
munism to the people of this country, 
as well as those in high places in our 
Government, and as a result of our patri- 
otic efforts have had to stand up under 
one of the most vicious smear campaigns 
that has existed in the history of our 
country. We were called Red baiters, 
witch hunters, Fascists, Hitlerites, and 
many other names which are all a part 
of the familiar technique of the Com- 
munist, left-wing, and fellow-traveler 
groups in this country. 

Instead of stopping communism, the 
granting of this gift will only act as en 
invitation for any country in the world 
to come to us with the plea that its Gov- 
ernment is threatened by communism 
and ask for gifts for the purpose of 
stopping communism. It is only reason- 
able to assume that if these gifts are not 
granted, the United States will then be 
charged with taking an unfriendly atti- 
tude toward those who are refused. 
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Already many countries are lining up 
with hat in hand ready to ask for these 
gifts if they are granted to Greece and 
Turkey. 

You can no sooner stop communism 
by granting gifts to the various countries 
of the world than you were able to stop 
people from drinking when the eight- 
eenih amendment was added to the Con- 
stitution. Friendship is something you 
cannot buy. It is something you must 
earn, and, in order tc earn it; you must 
have a definite program better than 
communism, and a means of conveying 
that program to the peoples of the world. 
The Communists. through the Soviet So- 
cialist Republics of Russia, have had a 
very definite foreign policy of world revo- 
lution from the beginning of the Lenin 
regime. They not only stick to it but 
work at it consistently throughout the 
world in every country. On the other 
hand, the United States of America has 
not had a definite foreign policy and no 
one seems to know from year to year in 
what direction we are going. Combat- 
ting the ideologies of communism is an 
educational problem and not a monetary 
one. 

It is encouraging, at least to a slight 
degree, to see the President of the United 
States recognize the threat, and I hope 
a practical and constructive program will 
be offered by him to meet this menace, 
particularly here at home. 

I received a letter the other day from 
one of my constituents and he raised a 
question which I think very aptly states. 
the point: 

Did it ever occur to you that a lot of people 
in the United States think it is more impor- 
tant to protect the Potomac from the Com- 
munists than the Dardanelles? 


Anticipating that some Members of this 
House might raise the point here by say- 
ing, Did not the President in his Execu- 
tive order of March 22, 1947, recognize 
the threat of Communists on the Poto- 
mac, particularly those employed by the 
Federal Government, and prescribed pro- 
cedures for eliminating them from public 
office?” I have studied this release very 
carefully, and, notwithstanding the 
screaming headlines of the press on the 
following day to the effect that Mr. Tru- 
man was going to get rid of Reds in 
Government, there is nothing in the 
Executive order that will expedite or 
assist in getting rid of these subversives. 
It may come as somewhat of a shock to 
you to know that in the opinion of a 
great many people, as well as myself, who 
have studied this Executive order, sin- 
cerely believe that it will be twice as hard 
to remove these Benedict Arnolds from 
our pay rolls under the President’s order. 

Ever since we recognized Soviet Russia 
in 1933 we have done nothing but ap- 
pease her. We have written numerous 
letters of protest, and our Ambassadors 
to Soviet Russia have made many verbal 
protests, but nothing was ever accom- 
plished. We have let Russia dominate 
Finland, and take over completely such 
countries as Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 


_and let her set up puppet governments in 


Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 


-and many other places. Why did we not 
call her hand at that time rather than at 


this late date? 
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We have actually been appeasing 
Soviet Russia for the past 11 years. In 
fact, we started appeasing Russia when 
President Roosevelt, through Ambassa- 
dor Bullitt, in August of 1935, charged 
Soviet Russia with violating her pledge 
of November 16, 1933, the conditions 
under which we gave her recognition. 
The exchange of these communications 
regarding the violation of Russia’s pledge 
makes very interesting reading at this 
particular time. These communications 
were released by the Department of 
State on Saturday, August 31, 1935, and 
they were as follows: 


VIOLATION BY THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT OF ITS 
PLEDGE OF NOVEMBER 16, 1933—NOTE OF 
PROTEST BY THE UNITED STATES 

(Released August 25) 

The following is the text of the note pre- 
sented today to the Acting People’s Commis- 
sar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow by Ambas- 
sador Bullitt and thereafter made available to 
the press at Moscow by Ambassador Bullitt: 

“Under instructions from my Government, 
I have the honor to call attention to the ac- 
tivities, involving interference in the internal 
affairs of the United States, which have taken 
place on the territory of he Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics in connection with the 
VII All-World Congress of the Communist 
International, and, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to lodge a most 
emphatic protest against this flagrant viola- 
tion of the pledge given by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on 
November 16, 1933, with respect to noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the United 
States. 

“That pledge, which was given by the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics as a result of the discussions which 
took place prior to the establishment of 
diplomatie relations between the United 
States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, reads in full as follows: 

“WASHINGTON. November 16, 1933. 

“Mr. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

“President of the United States of America, 
“The White ..ouse. 

“My Dear Mr. Present: I have the honor 
to inform you that coincident with the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between our 
two Governments it will be the fixed policy of 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Re- 
publics: 

“1. To respect scrupulously the indisput- 
able rights of the United States to order its 
own life within its own jurisdiction in its 
own way and to refrain from interfering in 
any manner in the internal affairs of the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 

“2. To refrain, and to restrain all persons 
in government service and all organizations 
of the Government or under its direct or 
indirect control, including organizations in 
receipt of any financial assistance from it, 
from any act overt or covert liable in any way 
whatsoever to injure the tranquillity, prosper- 
ity, order, or security of the whole or any part 
of the United States, its Territories or posses- 
sions, and, in particular, from any act tending 
to incite or encourage armed interventions, 
or any agitation or propaganda having as an 
aim, “he violation of the territorial integrity 
of the United Staves, its Territories or posses- 
sions, or the bringing about by force of a 
change in the political or social order of the 
whole or any part of the United States, its 
territories or possessions. 

“3. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which make” claim to be the 
Government of, or makes attempt upon the 
territorial integrity of, the United States, its 
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territories or possessions; not to form, subsi- 
dize, support or permit on its territory mili- 
tary organizations or groups having the aim 
of armed struggle against the United States, 
its territories or possessions, and to prevent 
any recruiting on behalf of such organiza- 
tions and groups. 

“4, Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group—and to prevent the activity on its ter- 
ritory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or cJicials of any organiza- 
tion or group—which has as an aim the over- 
throw or the preparation for the overthrow of, 
or the bringing about by force of a change in, 
the political or social order of the whole or 
any part of the United States, its territories 
or ons. 

“I am, my dear Mr. President, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Maxim LITVINOFF, 
“People’s Commtssar for Foreign Affairs, 
“Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 


“My. Government invites particular atten- 
tion to the obligations of the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics con- 
tained in the paragraph numbered 4: 

“In view of the fact that the aim and ac- 
tivity of an organization, such as the Con- 
gress of the Communist International, func- 
tioning on the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, cannot be un- 
known to the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, it does not seem 
necessary to present material to show the 
aim of the Congress of the Communist In- 
ternational with respect to the political or 
social order of the United States or to quote 
from the published proceedings of the con- 
gress to show its activity relative to the in- 
ternal affairs of the United States, as evi- 
denced in the discussion at the congress of 
the policies and activities of the Communist 
organization in the United States and the 
determnation and formulation by the con- 
gress of policies to be carried out in the 
United States by the Communist organiza- 
tion in the United States. Nor does it ap- 
pear necessary to list the names of repre- 
sentatives or officials of the Communist or- 
ganization in the United States who were ac- 
tive at the above-mentioned congress whose 
admissions into the territory of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was, of course, 
known to the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“As I have pointed out to the People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs when discussing 
earlier violations of the undertaking of No- 
vember 16, 1933, the American people resent 
most strongly interference by foreign coun- 
tries in their internal affairs, regardless of the 
nature or probable result of such interference, 
and the Government of the United States 
considers the strict fulfillment of the pledge 
of noninterference an essential prerequisite 
to the maintenance of normal and friendly 
relations between the United States and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

“The Government of the United States 
would be lacking in candor if it failed to state 
frankly that it anticipates the most serious 
consequences if the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is unwilling, or 
unable, to take appropriate measures to pre- 
vent further acts in disregard of the solemn 
Pledge given by it to the Government of the 
United States. 

“I may add that it is a source of regret 
that in the present international situation 
the development of friendly relations be- 
tween the Russian and American peoples will 
inevitably be precluded by the continuance 
on territory of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, in violation of the promise of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, of activities involving interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of the American 
people.“ 
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REPLY OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
(Released August 27) 

The following is a translation of a note 
received by the Department of State from 
the American Ambassador to the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. The note was 
handed to the American Ambassador on 
August 27 by the Acting People’s Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs: 


Moscow, August 27, 1935. 

Mr. AmpBassapor: By note of August 25 of 
this year you invited my attention to the 
activity of the Congress of the Communist 
International which took place at Moscow 
and, referring to the note of the People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs Litvinov to 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Roosevelt, under date of November 
16, 1933, protested against this activity, con- 
sidered by your Government as a violation 
of the obligations of the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics concern- 
ing noninterference in the internal affairs 
of the United States provided for in the note 
of November 16, 1933. 

In connection therewith I consider it nec- 
essary to emphasize with all firmness that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics has always regarded and 
still regards with the greatest respect all 
obligations which it has taken upon itself, 
including naturally, the mutual obligation 
concerning noninterference in internal af- 
fairs provided for in the exchange of notes 
of November 16, 1933, and discussed in detail 
in the conversation between the President 
of the United States of America, Mr. Roose- 
velt, and the People’s Commissar Litvinov. 
There are contained no facts of any kind in 
your note of August 25, which could be con- 
sidered as a violation on the part of the 
Soviet Government of its obligations. 

On the other hand it is certainly not new 
to the Government of the United States that 
the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics cannot take upon itself 
and has not taken upon itself obligations of 
any kind with regard to the Communist In- 
ternational. 

Hence the assertion concerning the viola- 
tion by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics of the obligations 
contained in the note of November 16, 1933, 
does not emanate from obligations accepted 
by both sides, in consequence of which I can- 
not accept your protest and am obliged to 
decline it. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, sincerely sharing the 
opinion of the Government of the United 
States of America, that strict mutual nonin- 
terference in internal affairs is an essential 
prerequisite for the maintenance of friendly 
relations between our countries, and stead- 
fastly carrying out this policy in practice, 
declares that it has as its aim the further de- 
velopment of friendly collaboration between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America responding to 
the interests of the people of the Soviet 
Union and the United States of America and 

ing such great importance for the 
cause of universal peace. 

Taking advantage of the occasion, I invite 
you to accept the assurance of my high 
esteem. 

N. KRESTINSKI. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


(Released August 31 for morning newspapers 
of September 1) 


In connection with the protest lodged by 
Ambassador Bullitt against the violation by 
the Soviet Government of its pledge of No- 
vember 16, 1933, with regard to noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the United 
States, and the reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment thereto, the Secretary of State today 
made the following statement: 
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“The recent note of this Government to 
the Government of the Soviet Union and the 
reply of that government raises the issue 
whether that government in disregard of an 
express agreement entered into at the time 
of recognition in 1933 will permit organiza- 
tions or groups operating on its territory 
to plan and direct movements contemplating 
the overthrow of the political or social order 
of the United States. For 16 years this Gov- 
ernment withheld recognition—as did many 
other governments—mainly for the reason 
that the Soviet Government had failed to re- 
spect the right of this Nation to maintain its 
own political and social order without inter- 
ference by organizations conducting in or 
from Soviet territory activities directed 
against our institutions. 

“In 1933 this Government, observing the 
serious effects upon peace and prosperity of 
the many partial or dislocated international 
relationships throughout the world, took up 
anew the question whether the United States 
and the Soviet Union, two of the largest 
nations, could not find a way to establish 
more natural and normal relations, which 
would afford a basis for genuine friendship 
and collaboration to promote peace and im- 
prove material conditions both at home and 
abroad. After various stipulations in writing 
had first been carefully drafted and agreed 
upon by representatives of the two Govern- 
ments, recognition was accorded to the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union by this Gov- 
ernment in November 1933. One of the most 
important provision of the agreement thus 
reached was the pledge of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to respect the right of the United 
States ‘to order its own life within its own 
jurisdiction in its own way and to refrain 
from interfering in any manner in the in- 
ternal affairs of the United States, its Terri- 
tories, or possessions.’ The essence of this 
pledge was the obligation assumed by the 
Soviet Government not to permit persons or 
groups on its territory to engage in efforts 
or movements directed toward the overthrow 
of our institutions. The representative of 
the Soviet Government declared in writing 
that ‘coincident with the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between our two Gov- . 
ernments it will be the affixed policy of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics: 

4. Not to permit the formation or resi- 
dence on its territory of any organization or 
group and to prevent the activity on its 
territory of any organization or group, or of 
representatives or officials of any organization 
or group which has as an aim the overthrow 
or the preparation for the overthrow of, or the 
bringing about by force of a change in, the 
political or social order of the whole or any 
part of the United States, its Territories, or 

tons.’ 

“The language of the above-quoted para- 
graph irrefutably covers activities of the 
Communist International, which was then, 
and still is, the outstanding world Commu- 
nist organization, with headquarters at 
Moscow. 

“In its reply of August 27, 1935, to this 
Government’s note of August 25, 1935, the 
Soviet Government almost in so many words 
repudiates the pledge which it gave at the 
time of recognition that ‘it will be fixed policy 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics * * * not to permit 
and to prevent’ the very activities against 
which this Government has complained and 
protested. Not for a moment denying or 
questioning the fact of Communist Interna- 
tional activities on Soviet territory, involy- 
ing interference in the internal affairs of the 
United States, the Soviet Government denies 
having made any promise ‘not to per- 
mit * * * and to prevent’ such activi- 
ties of that organization on Soviet territory, 


‘asserting that it has not taken upon itself 


obligations of any kind with regard to the 
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Communist International. That the lan- 
guage of the pledge, as set out above, is abso- 
lutely clear and in no way ambiguous and 
that there has been a clean-cut disregard and 
disa vowal of the pledge by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is obvious. 

“The American Government, having pre- 
viously made oral complaints of failure by the 
Soviet Government to carry out its pledge 
and being deeply concerned over the grow- 
ing instability of international relations and 
the dangerous consequences thereof to peace 
and economic recovery, sought most earnest- 
ly in its note of August 25 to impress upon 
the Soviet Government the sanctity of its 
pledge to the end that there might be be- 
tween the two nations continued develop- 
ment of friendly and official relations and 
valuable collaboration in many beneficial 
ways. When in its reply the Soviet Gov- 
ernment indicated an intention entirely to 
disregard its promise to prevent such activi- 
ties as those complained of, it struck a severe 
blow at the fabric of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

“To summarize, in view of the plain lan- 
guage of the pledge, it is not possible for the 
Soviet Government to disclaim its obliga- 
tion to prevent activities on its territory di- 
rected toward overthrowing the political or 
social order in the United States. And that 
Government does not and cannot disclaim 
responsibility on the ground of inability to 
carry out the pledge, for its authority within 
its territorial limits is supreme and its power 
to control the acts and utterances of organi- 
zations and individuals within those limits is 
absolute. 

“It remains to be seen to what extent the 
intention indicated by the Soviet Govern- 
ment's reply, which is directly contrary to 
the fixed policy declared in its pledge, will 
be carried into effect. If the Soviet Gov- 
ernment pursues a policy of permitting ac- 
tivities on its territory involving interference 
in the internal affairs of the United States, 
instead of preventing such activities, as its 
written pledge provides, the friendly and of- 
ficial relations between the two countries 
cannot but be seriously impaired. Whether 
such relations between these two great coun- 
tries are thus unfortunately to be impaired 
and cooperative opportunities for vast good 
to be destroyed, will depend upon the atti- 
tude and action of the Soviet Government.” 

Regardless of these protests, we have 
continued to appease Soviet Russia by 
permitting her to carry on her insidu- 
ous propaganda against our country 
throughout the world, and particularly 
inside the United States. Our present 
program must come as somewhat of a 
shock to Soviet Russia in view of our 
many years of appeasement. 

In August of 1941 we were given the 
Atlantic Charter. This was the charter 
which was to give hope to all small na- 
tions and guarantee their independence 
at the termination of World War I. 
Let me read you the third provision of 
the Atlantic Charter, which is as follows: 

Third, they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been forcibly de- 
prived of them. 


Did we stand by our commitment to 
that. Charter when we let Soviet Russia 
gobble up all her satellite states? The 
answer is obviously “No.” 

A greater disgrace, however, was when 
the President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Winston 
Churchill, the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, sold the brave, gallant, patri- 
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otic people of Yugoslavia down the river 
to Stalin, and permitted him to put his 
Communist leader, Tito, in as dictator 
of Yugoslavia. 

We must admit in this present situa- 
tion, if we will be honest, that the Com- 
munist pressure on the Greeks is due 
wholly to the activities and the program 
of Tito. Tito would not be in a position 
today to bring this pressure to bear on 
the Greeks if Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill had not agreed to Tito for the 
dictator of Yugoslavia. He was supplied 
with millions and millions of dollars’ 
worth of food and various materials, 
through UNRRA and other agencies, 
with which to build up his strength in 
Yugoslavia. This total amount almost 
equals what we are asked to appropriate 
in this bill. In other words, we are asked 
to appropriate $400,000,000 to fight a 
program that was set up by approxi- 
mately a like amount for Tito. 

Now the President of the United States 
has the audacity to come before the Con- 
gress and ask us to furnish money to 
fight what he and his predecessor are 
responsible for. 

The most effective way to promote the 
forward march of communism through- 
out the world, and particularly in our 
own country, is to weaken our economy 
to the extent that we are no longer 
financially able to help ourselves, let 
alone the peoples of other countries. 

The New Deal can accuse the Repub- 
lican Party all it wants for the inflation 
of prices and wages, but the fact still 
remains that the reason prices have gone 
up, thereby giving labor a legitimate ex- 
cuse for increased wages, is due to our 
own Government and the governments 
of other countries, with money we have 
given them, coming in and hidding 
against individuals for merchandise and 
commodities. 

It is high time that the Congress of 
the United States starts paying a little 
attention to the people of our own coun- 
try. I do not believe any individual, 
including the President of the United 
States, has the right to put the Congress 
and the people of our country in the posi- 
tion of either granting this gift to Greece 
and Turkey or losing face with the peoples 
of all the other nations. And that is 
exactly the position we are in today. 

If the administration had not been so 
foolish as to appease Soviet Russia at 
the San Francisco Conference that 
brought forth the United Nations or- 
ganization, when they agreed to give her 
the veto power, we would not be in the 
position we are today. 

The Congress should either agree that 
situations of this kind should be han- 
dled through the United Nations organi- 
zation, or be willing to admit the United 
Nations organization is a failure and 
is not capable of doing those things we 
were told it would do when it was or- 
ganized. A proposition of this kind 
should be handled through the United 
Nations organization as long as it is in 
existence. Loaning this money to 
Greece and Turkey will be serving notice 
on the entire world that in our opinion 
UN has failed. 

Our plight in considering this gift to 
Greece and Turkey is proof of the old 
adage that “politics has strange bed- 
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fellows.” I assure you my reasons for 
opposing this gift are entirely different 
from those of the Communists and their 
fellow-travelers. 

In a speech made by Daniel Webster 
in Congress on January 26, 1830, he had 
this to say: 

When the mariner has been tossed for 
many days in thick weather and on an un- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course. Let us imitate 
this prudence and before we float further 
on the waves of this debate, refer to the 
point from which we departed, that we may 
at least be able to conjecture where we 
now are. 


I sincerely believe the best interest for 
the future of our country lies in the de- 
feat of this gift to Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as lie may desire to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
the Congress is being maneuvered into 
a course of action simulating the one 
that led the Nation into World War II. 
Is this a mere coincidence? 

I, along with many others, warned in 
1940-41 that legislation forced through 
the Congress at that time under the 
guise of xeeping America out of war 
would have the reverse effect Each of 
us that were Members of the House at 
that time remember the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, lifting of the arms em- 
bargo, cash and carry, arming merchant- 
marine vessels, use of American ships to 
convoy materials to countries at war and 
lend-lease. And all of this in the name 
of peace, but we know it finally ended 
with a declaration of war. 

What will be the next step? Restora- 
tion of OPA? It is well known that the 
administration reluctantly yielded to the 
public clamor for ending price control 
and that it has been possessed of the 
urge to restore it. Furthermore, as the 
reenactment of the rent-control law last 
week clearly reveals, the thinking of a 
majority of the Members of Congress is 
in line with that idea. 

Will the President request Congress 
to reenact the priee- control law on the 
ground that this is essential to effectuate 
the policy embraced in the pending bill? 
If so, will the Members who supported 
the measure presently under considera- 
tion refuse such request? How could 
they? 

All this comes at the very moment in- 
flation is getting out of control. Carry- 
ing out of the program projected by the 
pending bill will add to the existing in- 
flationary forces and will have the ef- 
fect of increasing the efforts of the 
groups that are pressing for restoring 
the OPA. 

Suppose the President some time later 
tells the Congress that conscription is 
also necessary to carry out the program 
involved in the pending bill and requests 
Congress to reenact the conscription law. 
Will the Members who are voting for the 
measure under consideration refuse such 
request? Would it be consistent for 
them to do so? 

A vote for this bill is sanction for the 
administration to restore OPA and all 
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` the political restraints and regimenta- 
tion that were in effect during the war, 
but intensified to a degree that will make 
the political interferences of World War 
II look like a picnic by comparison. 

It will simply mean the completion of 
the collectivist economy. 

To stop Russian territorial expansion 
and domination is one thing. To take 
action against her to stop communism is 
something else. It is ridiculous. How 
can the United States pretend to be op- 
posing communism when we ourselves 
are already more than half way down 
the road to that irreligious ideology? 

It is wrong to say that the United 
States is not launching upon a program 
of imperialism. The fact is that we have 
already done so, as those who are fa- 
miliar with the work of the International 
Trade Organization and other interna- 
tional bodies well know. Either we will 
have to levy tribute upon some or all of 
the peoples of the world to meet the cost 
of policing it, if that is what the cult of 
internationalism succeeds in establish- 
ing, or we will bleed our own Nation to 
death in the attempt to meet such cost. 

Emotion and blind belief are also play- 
ing an important role in the passing of 
this bill. Does the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee pretend to tell the other Members 
of Congress that it knows the whole 
background of the President’s request 
for this legislation? Who believes any- 
thing of the sort after Yalta, Potsdam, 
Tehran, and the Atlantic Charter, and 
so forth? 

In going into Greece we are’ taking 
sides in a quarrel between two groups, a 
quarrel that is not remotely related to 
communism versus free enterprise, but a 
quarrel that relates solely to the control 
of the Greek state. Can it be expected 
that the other nations of the world will 
look upon this act as being proper and 
just? Is not this action we are taking 
tantamount to declaration of war upon 
Greece itself? Does it not involve our 
holding Greece by military force? Let 
the Members supporting this measure 
pass these things off lightly, if you will, 
but coming events will have it otherwise. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, I 
have listened to the testimony of the of- 
ficials of our State, War, and Navy De- 
partments and that presented by our 
Ambassadors to Greece and Turkey. All 
have testified that the need for this leg- 
islation is immediate and urgent and 
that it is essential if Greece and Turkey 
are to survive as free and independent 
nations of the world. These officials 
have also given the committee absolute 
assurance that the passage of this bill 
would not lead us into war. 

On the other hand, we have listened to 
the opponents of the bill, who have tes- 
tified that it is a complete reversal of 
our previous foreign policy, that it is by- 
passing the United Nations, that it will 
lead us into war, that it will end in a 
race for armaments and will eventually 
lead to bankruptcy of the entire world. 

Thus, I have earnestly sought, how I 
should vote on this pending bill and 
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after careful consideration, I will sup- 
port the foreign policy proposed by our 
President. It has been called “dollar 
diplomacy” and rightfully so, but it is 
my belief that it is better to give dollars 
now than to receive bullets later. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation 
of not to exceed $400,000,000 and gives 
the President.the power “when he deems 
it in the interest of the United States” 
to furnish assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key upon the requests of their govern- 
ments and upon the terms determined by 
him. Thus the assistance would be of 


four types: First, financial aid in the 


form of loans, grants, and credits; sec- 
ond, sending American officials for the 
purpose of assistance; third, a limited 
number of military men in an advisory 
capacity for instruction and training; 
and, fourth, articles, services, and infor- 
mation which the President may deem 
advisable. This has been described as 
giving the President a blank check for 
$400,000,000, but if the program is going 
to be successful, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to grant the President blanket 
powers. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the testimony 
of State Department officials that Turkey 
is being subjected to severe external 
pressure. from the north, which has 
forced her to maintain a large armed 
force for defense purposes. Her army at 
the present time is about 800,000 men 
and this has put a severe strain on her 
national economy. The pressure in- 
cludes definite demands for portions of 
east Turkey and for bases that would 
give other powers control of the Dar- 
danelles. This would lead to the col- 
lapse of Turkey and let Russia gain con- 
trol of the entire Middle East. In my 
opinion this would comprise the stra- 
tegic position of the United States and 
make it impossible to gain world peace. 
Thus, I think it is vitally essential that 
we aid Turkey to remain militarily 
strong. From information received, we 
find that the morale of the Turkish Army 
is excellent, and knowing the background 
of the Turks that they will fight if in- 
vaded, the financial aid poured into 
Turkey will not be wasted. In fact, I 
feel sure that in years to come the entire 
world will profit by this investment. The 
sum of $100,000,000 has been recom- 
mended to be used to provide military 
security for Turkey. No part of this 
amount will be used for civilian sup- 
plies, The funds will be used to modern- 
ize the Turkish Army. The purchases 
will be under the supervision of our am- 
bassador and I feel sure that the mem- 
bers of the committee who have listened 
to the frank and enlightening state- 
ment of Mr. Wilson, who appeared before 
the committee, of the existing conditions 
in Turkey, that they can have no doubt 
as to his ability to see that the money is 
expended as this great body intends it 
to be. 

However, in Greece we face an en- 
tirely different situation. The Greek 
Government is weak and her condition 
has become very acute after 4 years of 
war and enemy occupation. The $275,- 
000,000 thus proposed for Greece is going 
to be quite a gamble, It will, however, 
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help save a free and proud people. 
Greece has always been a very poor na- 
tion, one that was just able to survive on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. That, together 
with great destruction caused by 4 years 
of war, has left Greece in such a weak- 
ened condition that at present she is fer- 
tile pasture for aggressors and expand- 
ing neighbors. In fact, Greece has 
charged before the Security Council of 
the United Nations that her neighbors 
to the north have been supplying and 
training insurgents who have been con- 
ducting raids upon her northern civilian 
population. In order to combst this, 
House Resolution 2616 will provide $150,- 
000,000 for the armed forces of Greece. 
It will permit the Greek Army to main- 
tain operations against the Russian- 
inspired guerrilla forces operating from 
the north and also that she may defend 
her other borders. What Greece needs 
most is military equipment for mountain 
fighting. The other $125,000,000 is in- 
tended for civilian reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. This will help her re- 
pair her bridges, roads, railroads and 
farms. This will be necessary if Greece 
is to survive as a free and independent 
nation and enable her to return to the 
export market. 

Mr. Chairman, the opponents of this 
legislation have charged that it is by- 
passing the United Nations. I deny this 
accusation. The United Nations is still 
in its infancy and it is not possible for 
it to do the job. For almost 2 years the 
United Nations organization has been 
trying to lay the ground work for a pat- 
tern by which the people of the world 
can once again live normal lives free 
from fear. The progress thus far has 
been slow because of the obstructive 
action of Russia. This action of Russia 
and her aggressive tactics toward her 
smaller neighbors should convince every 
Member of this great body that there 
can be no lasting peace until she demon- 
strates a greater degree of cooperation. 
So by helping Greece and Turkey we are 
strengthening the United Nations. Iam 
for a strong international organization 
for peace and wil’ support such an or- 
ganization as long as I remain a Member 
of this body. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is our 
desire to let the world know that we are 
through with appeasement and are going 
to stand firm against Russia. Our policy 
is one of great sacrifice to our own people 
and all we ask is to attempt to bring last- 
ing peace to the free peoples of the world. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
attempted to obtain as much information 
as possible on the subject of assistance 
to Greece and Turkey in order that I 
could intelligently reach a decision on 
our aid to these countries. It is a gross 
understatement to say that this is a 
grave decision for us to make, as I be- 
lieve we are well aware of the implica- 
tions this policy may entail if enacted. 
I believe that we are also aware of the 
fact that world peace is threatened 
whenever totalitarian regimes are im- 
posed on free people by aggression, 
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J have tried to read every written 
statement on this subject since the Presi- 
dent addressed the Congress bringing this 
matter to our attention. I have listened 
to the Members of the House debate this 
proposed legislation both pro and con, 
The hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations have 
been very thorough and reflect sincerity 
on the part of both Houses to examine 
this measure carefully. 

Greece fought valiantly on the side of 
the Allies during the recent war and con- 
tinued to offer effective resistance even 
when she was occupied by enemy forces. 
The ravages of war have left Greece with 
many serious economic problems which 
can only be solved if assistance is given 
to her and the threat of communistic 
aggression is removed. Greece is in need 
of our assistance to bolster her economic 
position. In this way only will she be 
able to defend herself from the disrupt- 
ing attacks of the Greek Communists 
who receive a substantial portion of their 
supplies from the Communist-dominated 
neighboring countries. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not think any of us 
fought to free these countries from Nazi 
oppression and to remove the Hitler 
threat from the world only to deliver 
them into the hands of the Communists. 
We would not be accomplishing a single 
aim we fought for if we continue to allow 
freedom-loving people to be subjected to 
the expanding policy of another totali- 
tarian regime. 

The following testimony of Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Libby, of the National Council 
for Prevention of War, before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, is incom- 
patible with the American ideals of free- 
dom and fighting for that freedom. 

Note: Mr. JoRN Davis Lope, Con- 
gressman from Connecticut, directs the 
questions: 

Mr. Longe, Do you believe there is any- 
thing worse than war? 

I can answer the question. Can you an- 
swer it? 

Mr. LIBBY. I think, Mr. Loben, that my an- 
swer will be that there is nothing worse than 
war. It sums up all the evils that there are, 
it breaks all the commandments, and there 
is always another way out. 

Mr. Lopcx. If we were now living under the 
German Nazis, under Hitler, with their race 
persecution, their hangings, their concentra- 
tion camps and incinerators, that would be 
better than war; is that your view? 

Mr. Lissy. Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the Greeks 
know that there are several things worse 
than war. They feel, I am sure, that liv- 
ing under a communistic totalitarian 
government would be worse than war. I 
know that I would rather fight for my 
freedom than to submit to either Nazi 
or Communist domination. I hope that 
all the Members of the House feel this 
way. 

The situation in Turkey is not a 
healthy one either. It is reported that 
the Russians have 20 divisions of troops 
on the Turkish border. This is a war of 
nerves against the Turks, and their gov- 
ernment has requested military equip- 
ment to provide the Turkish army with 
weapons to defend their borders. Our 
military leaders feel that if Turkey is 
compelled to give in to the Russian de- 
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mands for military control of strategic 
areas, Turkey would collapse which 
would involve the subjugation of the en- 
tire Middle East by Russian forees. 

Mr. Chairman, world leadership has 
been thrust upon the United States and 
whether or not we accept this leadership 
is a part of this present bill. If we do 
not accept this leadership, a less desir- 
able leader will accept it. I do not be- 
lieve this policy if enacted will lead one 
step toward war, but instead will be 
another step toward the prevention of 
a third world war. 

It is my belief that General Mar- 
shall is one of the greatest living Amer- 
icans and if we support his leadership, 
the United States will remain strong as 
we must be if we are to prevent World 
War III and to assist other nations in 
becoming strong democracies. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened attentively to this debate for the 
past 2 days. I am amazed and at the 
same time depressed at the utter callous- 
ness of warlike statements issued by cer- 
tain Members in support of this bill. It 
has been said by some that the passage 
of this bill will strengthen the United 
Nations, thereby contributing greatly to 
the cause of peace. Others have said 
that the United Nations is a weakling and 
that it is incapable of meeting the crisis 
which confronts the world today. 

Let us examine the immediate past. 
Two years ago we were on the eve of a 
great victory, culminating one of the 
most terrible wars in the history of all 
mankind. That war was so prolonged, 
devastating, and destructive that all of 
the nations of the world were convinced 
that it was necessary to build an organ- 
ization to prevent further wars. This 
Nation assumed the leadership in the 
building of such an organization in the 
search for a permanent and durable 
peace. 

Fifty-one nations of the world joined 
together pledging themselves to the prin- 
ciple of collective security, binding them- 
selves and their peoples in a solemn obli- 
gation to work out their differences and 
conflicts by peaceful means rather than 
by force of arms. This new organization 
was properly called the United Nations 
and gave great joy and hope to the peo- 
ple of every color, race, and creed 
throughout the world. After the hun- 
dreds of years of wars, here at last was 
an organization by and through which 
the common people of all nations could 
achieve their dream for a continuing and 
lasting peace. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; I am amazed that 
anyone could believe that we are 
strengthening the United Nations when, 
in fact, we refuse to use it at all. The 
United Nations can only be strength- 
ened by continued use of its machinery 
in settling those problems which affect 
the peace of the world. That is the pur- 
pose for which the United Nations was 
created. Leading educators, scientists, 
and diplomats of the world are al. of the 
opinion that by ignoring the United Na- 
tions as we propose to do in this bill, we 
are dealing it a blow from which it will 
not soon recover, if ever. 
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I am depressed, Mr. Chairman, at the 
cynicism and pessimism of leaders who 
now regard the United Nations as being 
incapable of performing those functions 
for which it was created. This is indeed 
a bitter pill to the people of the world 
who repose so much hope and faith and 
confidence in the peace machinery of 
their own organization. 

I do not share the view of those cyni- 
cal leaders. I believe the United Nations 
can work if we have the will to make it 
work and will give it the opportunity. It 
is imperative that we do so, for only by 
following such a course will we travel 
along the road to peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been in two 
world wars. In the first I believed, as 
most people believed at that time, we 
were fighting a war to make the world 
safe for democracy. We know now the 
history of the League of Nations, we 
know of the great spiritual and moral 
leadership the United States gave to the 
world in the quest for peace. We know 
now that a small group of selfish, willful 
men interfered with our leadership, and 
it was only a matter of time unti] the na- 
tions of the world began to play the same 
old game of power politics. And then we 
entered World War II. 

Every thinking person admits that un- 
der the circumstances we had to fight 
in that war in our national self-interest. 
True, it cost us blood and treasure but 
it was a war we had to fight, If nations 
begin again to act independently of one 
another, maneuvering and conspiring to 
outdo each other in the broad field of 
power politics, war is inevitable. All 
through the centuries this had been the 
history of civilization. Practically all of 
the military leaders of the world and 
most of the world’s politicians and diplo- 
mats regard war as inevitable. They ac- 
cept without question the doctrine of 
Hegel, the German philosopher, who is 
dogmatic about the inevitability of war. 
I suppose it is the thinking of this group 
that is primarily responsible for this 
tongue-in-the-cheek attitude insofar as 
our present United Nations organization 
is concerned. However, there are wise 
leaders in this world of ours and they 
have the support of all of the common 
people who believe that war is not in- 
evitable; that we can have peace if we 
have the will to have peace; that we can 
have peace if we remain united for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no peace 
in this world if each of the big powers 
arrogate to themselves the sole right to 
determine what is just or unjust. In 
pure and simple language that is an- 
archy. That course of action has always 
led to war. It is for that reason that 
the United Nations, imperfect as it is 
in some respects, must be given the op- 
portunity to determine what is just or 
unjust if war is to be prevented. It may 
well be that the United Nations, due to 
the existence of the veto power, cannot 
give us a positive and definite assur- 
ance of peace, but a proper use of its 
machinery can focus world attention 
upon those who are trying to defeat its 
purpose. From my experience, I can tell 
you that the game of war is stupid, and 
criminal, and brutal. No nation ever 
solves anything by war. It is true that 
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sometimes we have to wage war to prove 
that point. All will agree that wars have 
become so terrible and costly that even 
the victor is also the loser in the end. 

I should like to emphasize this point. 
As an American I want to do everything 
possible to assure and protect our own 
national self-interest. If the occasion 
arises and there is no other alternative, 
I will not hesitate to wage war ageinst 
Russia in the protection of our own 
Nation. I do not believe we have reached 
that point yet, nor do I believe that the 
people from Colorado and particularly 
of Denver, whom I represent, believe that 
we have reached that point yet. That is 
why I urge upon the Members of Con- 
gress to use the machinery of the United 
Nations in the hope that we may not 
reach that point at all. 

What can we do through the United 
Nations? What can we do to prevent us 
from taking this step toward war? We 
can do this. We have given $50,000,000 
for food and medicine for Greece. That 
is a step in the right direction but it is not 
enough. We can, by resolution of this 
body, give to the President of the United 
States authority to spend $100,000,000, 
or whatever additional amount we may 
designate, to be used in restoring the 
economic stability of Greece. That can 
also be done through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. There is no delay 
in that program. That can be accom- 
plished immediately. Any military aid 
must come and should be given through 
the United Nations. There is machinery 
in the United Nations notwithstanding 
what has been said on the floor in the 
past 2 days. There is action that can 
be taken against Russia or her satellites. 
Vigorous action by our United States 
representative in that body can clearly 
point up the issue. If Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria are threatening, let us smoke 
them out into the open. 

Let us turn to Turkey for a moment. 
The situation there is critical. The Pres- 
ident in his message states that the situ- 
ation existing there is a threat to the 
peace of the world. In the interest of 
world peace, of course, it is important 
that Russia does not overrun Turkey. 
What can Turkey do about it is the 
question? Under the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations, she can 
petition the Security Council of that body 
for action. She has merely to say, “My 
national sovereignty is being threatened 
by Russia and I ask the protection of the 
United Nations.” The matter will then 
go to the Security Council, which would 
then set up an investigating committee. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether or not Russia has the power of 
veto. The majority opinion is that Rus- 
sia, having been named as an offender, 
could neither vote nor veto, this being a 
procedural matter. However, let us as- 
sume that Russia not only had the power 
but exercised her veto. She would then 
stand indicted before all the people of 
the world. No; she would not dare to 
exercise such a veto in that situation 
any more than was possible when Iran 
asked for protection. You must under- 
stand that the United Nations has been 
effective in similar situations and I refer 
specifically to the call for help from Iran, 
Syria, and Lebanon. 
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If Turkey is fearful that the Russians 
are about to attack her for the purpose 
of seizing the Dardanelles, under the 
Charter of the United Nations there is a 
proper procedure to handle such a situa- 
tion. If there is justification for such a 
charge, it is the duty of the United Na- 
tions to notify the Russians that any 
such aggressive action is contrary to the 
Charter, of which Russia is signatory. 
The United Nations could then set in mo- 
tion the existing machinery to resist and 
prevent such an aggression. Then at 
that time it would be the duty of the 
United States to come forward, assuming 
its rightful leadership, and say to the 
nations of the world, “I stand ready to 
meet my obligations under the Charter 
of the United Nations and I ask the na- 
tions of the world to join with me in 
resisting this act of aggression.” 

No, Mr. Chairman; the path we are 
pursuing is not the right one. I am in 
complete agreement with the objectives 
of this bill, but I should like to travel an- 
other road—a road that leads through 
the United Nations. Again I want to 
make my position perfectly clear. Iam 
not in agreement with isolationists who 
are opposed to this bill for different rea- 
sons. They are the fear mongers who 
have always been afraid to go forward. 
I am not unwilling to spend the amount 
of money set forth in this bill. I am 
willing to spend a lot of money now 
rather than to spend it later for war. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been informed 
that there will be amendments presented 
to this bill for the purpose of bringing 
the United Nations into this picture. 
I shall support those amendments. 
Clearly by doing nothing we shall injure 
our own national security and at the 
same time we shall not be providing the 
means whereby the United Nations can 
function at a later time. Therefore, it 
is my present opinion that should these 
amendments fail I shall join with others 
who are in favor of the passage of the 
bill in the hope that the United Nations 
may in the future take upon itself what 
so rightfully belongs to it now. 

As for those orators who feel we must 
act unilaterally and who feel that we, 
independently, can fight for the “four 
freedoms” all alone all over the world, in 
my opinion they ought to talk to the 
Gl's back home. But I warn you that 
they have a peculiar cheer for that type 
of oratory which would place them again 
in military service. They are not 
anxious to go into another war. They 
have had their belly full of it for now. 
It is all very well for world politicians 
and for striped-pants diplomats to 
determine these great issues which lead 
people into war, but, I tell you, the people 
do not want to go to war, and I say to 
you that this bill, unless amended, may 
very well lead us into World War III. 

All history is screaming at us. In this 
age of the atomic bomb, religious leaders, 
educators, scientists, and elder statesmen 
have implored and beseeched us to close 
the gap between present political think- 
ing and the great advances made by sci- 
ence, Truly this is a race between ed- 
ucation and catastrophe, As a result 
of World War II, on every side there is 
chaos, misery, and suffering. It will 
take a generation for some of the nations 
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of the world to recover from the effects 
of the last war. 

Already we have seen evidence of great 
political changes throughout the world. 
The tide of these political changes will 
ebb and flow until some measure of eco- 
nomic stability is restored to those na- 
tions most seriously affected by the war. 
Our greatest contribution to world peace 
and to our own peace is to do all that we 
can, without endangering our own econ- 
omy, to aid and assist the people in the 
war-torn areas of the world in regaining 
their economic balance. This is the 
proper method to meet the challenge of 
communism. By proper action the peo- 
ple of the world will continue to look to 
this Nation for hope and leadership. 
Such will not be the case if we assume 
the position followed by others in the 
game of power politics. That is a costly 
game and one for which we as a people 
are unsuited both by temperament and 
tradition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. REED]. 

Mr, REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
America is faced by two prongs of a for- 
eign policy. The one prong is to pour 
out our money in foreign relief which 
inevitably will be a heavy drain on our 
national resources. The other prong of 
the foreign policy involves loans being 
sought by foreign governments. These 
also will add to the drain on our national 
resources and to the danger of inflation 
which results from an artificial activity 
which brings in no return. 

Last week I voted for the reduced relief 
assistance to people of countries devas- 
tated by war because I realized, as did 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that to withhold food from 
the starving, wherever situated, is in- 
human and cruel, even in the countries 
of our former enemies or in those whose 
present governments are dominated or 
coerced by the Soviet Union. We were, 
and are, firmly convinced that unless we 
help to keep starvation out of Europe, 
chaos—communistic regimented chaos— 
will sweep the Old World. 

Now we are considering another bill, a 
proposal for loans approximating $400,- 
000,000 to Greece and Turkey. My vote 
on that proposition will be in the nega- 

ve. 

The relief funds, voted last week, 
while they do constitute a drain on our 
resources, are temporary in nature, and 
are designed to help sustain hungry 
European peoples until they can recover 
sufficiently from the ravages of war to 
take care of themselves. 

The Grecian-Turkish loans in their 
naked reality are military loans. They 
simply open the door to demands for the 
expenditure of not hundreds of millions 
but many billions of dollars over a long 
period of time in a policy which would 
involve us in every war, big or little, that 
would take place in Europe or the Orient 
for the next 50 or a hundred years. 

Since this proposal by the adminis- 
tration has split party lines in all direc- 
tions, it is not a partisan question. 

What actually has been proposed by 
the administration is that we, the Con- 
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gress, commit the American people to 
accept and to finance a jigsaw-puzzle 
foreign policy, the outlines of which we 
can only surmise. Two—only two—little 
pieces of this jigsaw puzzle are laid down 
for the American people to see. Those 
are the loans to Greece and to Turkey. 
It is admitted that they are military 
loans. 

If we grant these loans, what about 
Poland, Estonia, Finland, Rumania, Aus- 
tria, Russian- occupied Germany, all the 
countries which are now behind the iron 
curtain or under the domination of So- 
viet influence, or which may in the fu- 
ture come within that zone? Are we 
going to lend money to all of them along 
with more billions to England and France 
and China and Italy? What is to be our 
attitude toward other countries which 
may be menaced by the shadow of “the 
bear that walks like a man”? 

The American people, and I as a Mem- 
‘ber of Congress, want to see more of this 
picture. It is not enough that the door 
to the United States Treasury be opened 
while the door to this whole foreign pol- 
icy is kept closed against the view of the 
American people. 

It becomes appalling when we stop to 
realize the billions upon billions of dol- 


lars we have loaned in addition to our 


war expenditures. 

We have loans amounting to $9,280,- 
000,000 to 58 foreign countries. 

We have the bulk of the money in the 
World Bank Fund. We have the bulk of 
the money in the Foreign Currency 
Stabilization Fund. We put the bulk of 
the money into UNNRA. The pattern 
thus far is that we not only fought and 
paid for two wars, one of them in the 
Pacific which we fought practically alone 
and unaided, but we are now asked to 
rehabilitate, to feed and clothe not only 
our allies, but our former enemies as well. 

The question everybody in America is 
asking, the question uppermost in your 
thoughts and in my thoughts is ihis: 

“Are we going to have to fight Russia 
to stop the expansion of despotism by 
the Soviet group over all Europe and the 
Orient?” If that is so, is it better to 
stop Russia now and compel her to move 
the iron curtain back to her borders, or 
is it better to wait for 10 or 15 years, 
meanwhile maintaining the strongest 
national defense in the world, cost what 
it may, and run the risk that Russia may 
become so strong, or that she may attain 
the secrets of atomic warfare, and that 
such a conflict would simply be mutual 
suicide, and the destruction of our civil- 
ization? 

It serves no good purpose for us to 
keep that question unspoken and under 
cover to fester and spread until it over- 
shadows all other questions. Let us at 
least have the courage to look it squarely 
in the face. 

If the Grecian-Turkish proposed mili- 
tary loans are for the purpose of stopping 
Russia from expanding Stalin despotism, 
then $400,000,000 is a mere bagatelle—it 
is not enough. If these Grecian- Turkish 
loans are not for the purpose of stopping 
Russia, then what are they for? 

What is the tctal cost going to be if we 
embark on this adventure totally out of 
keeping with American tradition? These 
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are questions the American people want 
answered before they are led into this 
policy. 

If we make these loans, shall we have 
American military and civil commissions 
set up in the debtor countries to super- 
vise and police the spending of those 
hundreds of millions and billions of dol- 
lars, or will we turn our money over to 
foreign manipulators to be stolen—much 
of it to be used to finance communistic 
expansion? If we are to police the 
spending of this money, then we shall 
have embarked upon an imperialistic 
technique with colonial administration, 
whether we like the term or not. 

What will be cone in the case of China; 
Korea; India; Palestine? These are all 
pieces of this great jigsaw puzzle of 
foreign policy which the administration 
has thus far refused to iay down for us 
to see. 

If, as, and when the other parts of this 
puzzle are brought into clear view, I shall 
then decide how I will vote, but until 
those questions are answered for the 
American people, I shall vote against 
taking this Nation into any such policy 
with our eyes shut and the American 
people blindfolded. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as I have listened to my col- 
leagues who have preceded me in dis- 
cussions of this bill, I have been 
impressed with the sense of responsibil- 
ity that they feel rests upon them in 
casting their votes either for or against 
the resolution. I have been gratified 
that, almost without exception, they 
have approached the problem with a 
sense of its tremendous importance, its 
implications and imports to all America, 
and free from partisan political bias or 
prejudice; that they have attempted to 
resolve any questions in their minds from 
the point of view of Americans, rather 
than as members of a political party. 

I am glad that that is the case, and 
that this debate has been kept on that 
plane, for, it seems to me, the matter 
rises far above any considerations of par- 
tisan politics. I shall try to emulate 
them in my own discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to vote for 
this bill because, primarily I believe that 
its passage is essential, is vital, to our 
national security, and to our national 
defense. However much I might be 
moved by humanitarian considerations, 
I am in complete accord with the gentle- 
men who feel that our first duty is to our 
own people, tha’ we should not squander 
our substance in riotous living, and that 
we cannot afford to play Santa Claus to 
the whole world until we first take care 
of our domestic requirements. 

To my mind, this is not a relief bill, 
however, not & charity, no matter how 
it is entitled and no matter how it is pre- 
sented. Whatever may be the disguise 
it wears, I hope we may see beneath it 
the reality that confronts us. Having 
been in two wars I shall vote for the bill 
to prevent, if possible, a third world war, 
but if that be impossible, then to ensure 
that our sons, the sons of my constitu- 
ents and your constituents, who will be 
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the ones to fight it, will, at least, have 
an even break and will do so under the 
most favorable circumstances possible. 

It is my belief, as a result of observa- 
tion and study, that such a war, if it is 
to come, will have its origin in the Mid- 
dle East, in Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Trans-Jordan. 
From the time when the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, the Middle 
East has been the crossroads of the 
world, both physically and ideologically, 
and today, with our global air lines, it is 
more so than ever. Its tentacles reach 
into India and Tibet and thence into 
China, into Egypt and North Africa, into 
Greece and Turkey. Never, with some 
few exceptions like the Valley of the Nile 
and the Fertile Crescent, a productive 
land, it is yet immensely wealthy in hy- 
droelectric power and in oil. Its re- 
sources in those things have hardly 
begun to be tapped. 

In years gone by England has been 
the dominant power in that region. 
Today the British Empire can no longer 
fulfill its commitments. It is on the 
verge of national bankruptcy and must, 
if it is to preserve its national economy, 
draw out of that whole region. It is a 
truism of physics that nature abhors a 
vacuum. And when Britain moves out, 
someone is going to move in, and, unless 
we take steps to prevent it, that someone 
will be Russia. Today two countries 
stand on the flank of that advance, and 
only from their territories can that ad- 
vance be hampered or stopped. They 
are Greece and Turkey. As a result, 
they are being attacked, for what is hap- 
pening is but a form of military opera- 
tions and unless they are aided they 
cannot survive as independent nations. 

With their flank secure, with Salonika 
and the Dardanelles under the control of 
a vassal regime, the Russian march into 
oil fields of the Middle East is but a short, 
and a safe, step. And with the inocula- 
tion of the Arabs of that region with the 
virus of communism, an inoculation 
which will follow occupation as the night 
the day, it is but a step to spread the 
disease to their coreligionists of India, 
the Dutch East Indies, Egypt, and North 
Africa. As the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey will tell you, once an 
epidemic starts it spreads fast. Only by 
isolating the patients and imposing a 
quarantine can it be conquered. I am 
for imposing that quarantine as a matter 
of self preservation. 

Some gentlemen have referred to this 
as a blank check. If it helps to prevent 
a third world cataclysm it will be worth 
all its costs, for, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio so correctly ob- 
served, civilization can ill afford another 
such debacle as those through which we 
have just passed. If it fails to do so it 
will have immeasurably added to our 
strength in any conflict which might 
come. 

Others have referred to it as a change 
in our foreign policy. I do not consider 
it as such. To my mind, it is but the 
logical application, in a world grown 
smaller in this day of more speedy ccm- 
munications, of the Monroe Doctrine 
which has guided us over the years since 
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its enunciation. As the world has de- 
creased in size our frontiers have pushed 
farther and farther from our coast lines 
until today we must, of necessity, as a 
matter of self-preservation, be con- 
cerned with attacks on democratic in- 
stitutions and free nations wherever in 
the world they occur. 

I wonder if the gentlemen who pro- 
pose to vote against this bill have for- 
gotten Munich and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks on his return from that sur- 
render, that he had insured at Munich 
“peace in our time.” All that Munich 
did for peace was to enable the aggressor 
the better to prepare for war, to permit 
him to grow so strong that he was ready 
to take on all of Europe, all the world. 
And he nearly succeeded. It took us 3 
years to win that one. 

Have we not seen enough of the results 
of such appeasment policies? We tried 
them with the Kaiser’s Germany, and 
also again with Hitler’s, and what was 
the result? You all know. 

Are we to learn nothing from those 
experiences, so recently and so vividly 
before us? Are we again going to sacri- 
fice needlessly the lives of thousands of 
our young men to stop an aggressor 
whom. we, ourselves, have helped to 
strengthen? But for the change in 
names, we are today in exactly the same 
position in which the world was after 
Hitler had moved into the Rhineland 
and before his troops occupied Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Are we going to let history repeat it- 
self, or have we, at last, learned a little 
wisdom? The vote on this measure, I 
believe, will answer that question. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Comss}. í 

Mr. COMBS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened for these two days with a great 
deal of interest to the debates. I ques- 
tion no one’s motives, for to me it is in- 
conceivable that a Representative of the 
people in this House, facing so great an 
issue as we face, would approach it in the 
spirit of partisanship or fail to do what 
he conceived to be his duty. 

A little more than 25 years ago I en- 
gaged, I think, in the most bitter politi- 
cal debate in my career with a very dear 
friend then, as he is today. I supported 
the League of Nations proposal, and in 
the Democratic convention in my sec- 
tion my friend opposed it. A lot has 
been said through the years since that a 
few willful men in the United States 
sabotaged the League. I have come to 
look at it differently and to believe that 
our people were not prepared in their 
hearts and in their thinking to accept the 
responsibilities that go with world lead- 
ership. 

But whatever the reason, we then 
turned away from our opportunity and 
left the stricken peoples of the world 
who were struggling toward freedom 
without our leadership, and without it 
they turned to their Mussolinis and their 
Hitlers. The white crosses which mark 
graves of our sons all over the world bear 
striking testimony to the price we paid 
for our failure to humanity. 

Let us turn our minds back a moment. 
When World War I ended and our Presi- 
dent went abroad, in Italy and in France 
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and throughout the countries he went 
through multitudes that thronged the 
streets, millions of them, until traffic was 
jammed for hours, simply to catch a 
view of him. To them he represented 
that one great nation which had dem- 
onstrated in the 150 years of its history 
the truth that men are qualified to gov- 
ern themselves and to build free insti- 
tutions. But when he came back we 
would not accept that leadership. We 
drifted down to World War II. 

I think one of the tragic examples of 
our failure, one that will not be a proud 
page in our history, occurred in 1936 
when the struggling League of Nations, 
which was doomed without our leader- 
ship and our membership, was in session 
in Switzerland in an effort to devise 
means of stopping Hitler and Mussolini. 
We were there represented not as a mem- 
ber but by an observer who peeked 
through the keyhole while the confer- 
ence failed and preparations were con- 
tinued by the aggressors to plunge us into 
World War II. In the weak-kneed atti- 
tude of the freedom-loving peoples of the 
world we permitted Hitler and Mussolini 
to go their way until World War II was 
inevitable. No matter what one may 
think of the League of Nations or of the 
wisdom of President Wilson, I would 
recommend that every member before 
he votes on this bill read that series 
of speeches he made in support of it 
back in 1920. One passage in the speech 
he made, I think at St. Louis, I shall never 
forget. He there predicted that unless 
America took her place of leadership for 
democracy and gave assurance to the 
world that we meant to support free in- 
stitutions, that before another genera- 
tion should pass away the soil of Europe 
would be stained with the blood of our 
sons. It reads like prophecy. 

The real issue here today is not 
whether we shall contribute $400,000,000 
to aid in the rehabilitation of Greece and 
Turkey. Were that the controlling is- 
sue, it might be well to consider whether 
it would not be better to extend it 
through the United Nations, or as a loan 
through the International Bank, or by 
some other means as a simple gift to the 
stricken people who sorely need aid. But 
the fundamental issue is not the mere 
extending of aid to needy people. The 
bill under consideration is an expression 
of the policy of this Nation to aid weaker 
nations to maintain their freedom and to 
resist efforts from without to force com- 
munism upon them. The grant of funds 
is a necessary means to an end. It is 
merely the implementing of an interna- 
tional policy of our Government in which 
we are saying to the people of the world 
that this Nation will hereafter assume its 
place of leadership and give its strength 
and support to people who are trying to 
establish for themselves free govern- 
ment. That policy requires more than 
just money; it takes our leadership. 

Four hundred million dollars is a rela- 
tively small contribution for the main- 
tenance of peace. Having contributed 
so much in blood and treasure to win a 
war we should not hesitate to contribute 
this relatively small sum to win the 
peace and insure that we and our chil- 
dren shall live in a decent world. A 
world in which the people of every coun- 
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try, large and small, shall be free to 
work out their own government and their 
own social institutions without fear of 
aggression from without or sabotage 
from within by any other country. It 
is only in such a world that we can hope 
to maintain our own freedom. I believe 
devoutly in the principle of collective se- 
curity, and in United Nations. Our 
membership in that organization is a 
guaranty of our support—an assurance 
that we shall not repeat the mistake of 
1920. We are not bypassing it. The 
Vandenberg amendment expresses our 
desire to work with United Nations. 
That organization can take over the task 
whenever it chooses. This Government 
will withdraw when the Assembly or the 
Security Council desires it. In the 
meantime, and on a temporary basis 
only, we shall meet the emergency. We 
shall accept communism’s challenge to 
democracy. This is urgent. This does 
not weaken United Nations. It gives it 
added strength and recognition. 

The policy of President Truman and 
Secretary Marshall, embodied in this 
bill, is intended to secure these ends and 
I shall vote to uphold their hands and 
sustain their efforts in this crucial hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor the passage of this bill. Like most 
Americans, I regret the world condi- 
tions which force us to consider such 
legislation. I concur fully with the views 
so ably expressed yesterday on this sub- 
ject by the distinguished gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munot]. History 
teaches us that the principal nations of 
the world have, for years, pursued for- 
eign policies for war. What is now 
needed is a world policy for peace. To 
accomplish this end, the United’ States 
must take a positive, courageous, and 
realistic stand in its dealings with other 
nations. The adoption of this measure 
will, in my opinion, implement such a 
stand. 

Yesterday, during the debate on the 
rule, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] stated that it has been sug- 
gested that no one could vote for this 
measure in view of his oath of office, un- 
less he felt that our first line of defense 
was the Greek or Turkish border. I dis- 
agree with this point of view, but for the 
sake ot argument, let us accept it. Where 
is our first line of defense“ It is not a 
static line to be found on any map or 
chart. It is a mobile line depending on 
the precarious balance between the of- 
fensive and defensive implements of war. 
It might well be determined by the cruis- 
ing radius of tomorrow’s plane, or the 
range of some rocket-propelled guided 
missile, or even some imaginative fan- 
tasy found in a Buck Rogers comic strip. 
In any event, the war head of the missile 
will be filled with a derivative of uranium 
and not nitrogen. 

Along with most Americans, I deplore 
the fact that the United Nations organ- 
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ization does not yet have the stature to 
deal with this problem. I know that 
most of my constituents in Kentucky 
agree with me that the peace of the world 
depends upon a strong and effective 
United Nations. Yet, in Kentucky, no 
one in his right mind would think of 
starting a 2-year-old, carrying top 
weight, in a mile and a quarter race. 
Let us not cripple the United Nations 
in its infancy. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Hanp]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, the whole 
9 hours of debate allowed to discuss the 
Greek-Turkey $400,000,000 gift is an 
inadequate time to analyze its far-reach- 
ing implications, and certainly I cannot 
do it in the short time allotted me. It 
may be useful, however, to point out the 
profound misconception of the scope of 
this proposal advanced yesterday by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonoprT]. 

In the course of the debate, he said 
this: 5 

The second thing that this bill does not 
do is this. 1 think it does not mean that 
we are adopting for America a permanent 
foreign policy called the Truman doctrine, 
or anything else which could be interpreted 
as meaning that we are going to finance fal- 
tering governments all over the world sim- 
ply because they claim to be operated by 
free men. 1 do not think that that is in- 
volved in this decision. We are meeting an 
important problem, recognizable at two spe- 
cific points, and answering it in a specific 
manner. 

This does not mean that we are commit- 
ting ourselves—and our committee report 
makes that very clear—to faltering govern- 
ments which may get into difficulty all over 
the world, and simply by coming to us and 
saying, “We need help; we believe in free- 
dom,” expect that we will aid them with 
hundreds of millions of dollars. These are 
two unique cases paralleled by no other 
country in the world, unless possibly you 
could present the case of Iran In Iran we 
have already done the thing we now propose 
to do in Greece and Turkey. 


Not a word of this statement is correct. 

Iam not concerned with what the gen- 
tleman thinks the bill means, or what 
some newspaper writers say it ought to 
mean. If we will take the trouble to 
read the President’s speech to the joint 
session of Congress, we will know what it 
means. 

Mr. Munot says this particular prob- 
lem is unique. He suggests that we vote 
this four hundred million and stop. But 
the President said: 

One aspect of the present situation, which 
I wish to present to you at this time for your 
consideration and decision concerns Greece 
and Turkey. 

This ‘s “one aspect” for our considera- 
tion “at this time.” Let me warn you 
that the other aspects are innumer- 
able, impossible, and ruinous. 

Mr. Munor said that we are not com- 
mitting ourselves to faltering govern- 
ments all over the world. But Mr. Tru- 
man said: 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 
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And the President said: 

We shall not realize our objectives, how- 
ever, unless we are willing to help free peo- 
ples to maintain their free institutions and 
their national integrity against aggressive 
movements that seek to impose upon them 
totalitarian regimes. This is no more than 
a frank recognition that totalitarian regimes 
imposed on free peoples, by direct or indi- 
rect aggression, undermine the foundations 
of international peace and hence the se- 
curity of the United States. 


The gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Muxpr! said that the instant prob- 
lem is unique, “unless possibly you could 
present the case of Iran.” But the Presi- 
dent said: 

The peoples of a number of countries of 
the world have recently had totalitarian re- 
gimes forced upon them against their will. 
The Government of the United States has 
made frequent protests against coercion and 
intimidation, in violation of the Yalta agree- 
ment, in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria I 
must also state that in a number of other 
countries there have been similar develop- 
ments. 


If the President thinks that the United 
States has the moral duty, or even the 
moral right, to interfere with all govern- 
ments that are not democracies, he might 
have also mentioned most of the rest of 
the world; not just Iran, but Iraq, Egypt, 
India, Korea. He might have mentioned 
the communistic threat of Togliatti in 
Italy, of Thorez in France. He could 
have referred to the totalitarian Franco 
in Spain, and closer to home, Argentina 
and Chile are not conspicuous adherents 
to the form of government that we in 
America prefer. 

Mr. Chairman, it is the President’s 
proposal that we are voting on, not Mr. 
Monopr’s. Four hundred million is ap- 
propriated to the President, to start 
America on a dark journey, a dangerous 
journey, an imperialistic adventure to 
every plague spot in the world. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
of the Truman doctrine. ‘The President 
fea frank about it. Summed up, it is 

8: 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 

I oelieve that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 


I cannot bring myself to believe any 
such thing. I do not believe we have 
either the duty or the right to interfere 
with the internal affairs of foreign 
nations throughout the globe. 

So much for the broad implications of 
the general doctrine. 

DRESSED UP IN ATTRACTIVE CLOTHES 


Mr. Chairman, this proposal would not 
get 50 votes in the House if it were not 
appealingly presented as a move to curb 
communism, or to contain Russia. Both 
objects are greatly to be desired. In 
common with almost all Americans, I 
hate communism, and am exasperated 
with Russia’s lack of cooperation. But 
this bill will do neither. 

Indeed, it is not even aimed at com- 
munism, which is a threat in many other 
parts of the world in addition to Russia; 
and I hope no one is so gullible as to 
think that one hundred and fifty million 
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for the Turkish Army or new uniforms 
for the Greeks will reform the Soviets. 

If Russia is to be contained it must be 
done by more direct and less scattered 
means. We must say bluntly, “Thus far 
and no further”; and our State Depart- 
ment must make up its mind which way 
it is going. You cannot in common 
sense advocate the Truman doctrine in 
one breath and the continuance of lend- 
lease in the next; nor ask $31,000,000 for 
propaganda broadcasts one day and 
extol Henry Wallace the next. 


ARE WE HELPING DEMOCRACIES? 


Strengthening the democracies of 
Greece and Turkey to oppose Russia is 
the old balance-of-power system, which 
has not kept peace in 500 years. Let us 
examine the nature of the democracies 
we seek to ally with us. 

Greece is a very small country with 
a population of approximately 7,000,000 
people, the overwhelming majority of 
which are illiterate. Because of its 
strategic location on the Mediterranean 
Sea—which even now must not be over- 
looked—it was, shortly before the time 
of Christ, the world’s leading com- 
munity, since which time it has expe- 
rienced a continuous deterioration. Al- 
though the birthplace of democracy it 
has not for centuries, and does not now, 
enjoy democratic government, and par- 
ticularly in modern times it has suffered 
a series of dictatorships including that 
of the notorious Metaxas, and today itis 
for all practical purposes a police state. 
There is no proof that in their govern- 
ment there is anything remctely like our 
conception of democratic government, 
which is evidenced, among other things, 
by their tax law, which bears heavily on 
the poor and lightly on the rich, with 
virtually no income tax and virtually no 
government revenues of consequence, so 
that the result is that the President's 
proposal asks American income tax- 
payers to pay for government expenses 
Sone the Greeks do not even try to pay 

or. 

Their agricultura] methods are wholly 
primitive, with no surplus crops except 
olive oil and wine, Their soil is eroded 
and uncared for. Their manufacturing 
is nonexistent for all practical purposes, 
and their army, while fighting gallantly 
against the Italians, is of no consequence 
in the modern world. So it is my posi- 
tion that they are a liability to the coun- 
try which “takes them over” rather than 
an asset. Their only possible advantage, 
if we are talking about imperialism and 
control of the Mediterranean, is a high- 
ly strategic location, with a land easy to 
defend with its mountainous terrain, and 
of great naval importance because of lit- 
erally hundreds of excellent bays and 
harbors. 

The talk about this country as a free 
country or a democracy is laughable. 
They probably have not been for 2,000 
years. For the last few years they have 
lived entirely on the benefit of foreign 
capital, principally British, although 
America has contributed since VJ-day 
about $500,000,000. Aid to Greece can 
be justified only as to a people who are 
unable and unwilling to help themselves. 
In the modern world there is no sense 
to their archaic methods of agriculture 
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and industry, and in their complete un- 
willingness to make sacrifices that we in 
America are now making, and have been 
making, to support their own Govern- 
ment by the taxation of their own 
people. 

Only as a bastion or a fortress for of- 
fensive and defensive actions in the 
Mediterranean against Russia, as a rec- 
ognized enemy, and to protect the great 
oil fields in the Middle East, in which 
American and British oil companies have 
a substantial interest, can we possibly 
justify the slightest interest in Greece. 

It must also be remembered that not- 
withstanding the gallant fight of the 
Small Greek armies against Italy, Greece 
was definitely pro-German before and 
after World War I, and its political his- 
tory indicates that no reliance could be 
put on their sympathies, since for 50 
years they wavered back and forth be- 
tween one policy and another—and what 
has suddenly happened to change this 
situation? Nothing, except that Britain 
has decided that they could no longer 
afford to keep soldiers in Greece to pro- 
tect British interests. So now we do it, 
while Britain can still afford to keep 
100,000 troops in Palestine. 


TURKEY 


And what of Turkey? 

Although aid to Greece might be justi- 
fied on an exclusively humanitarian 
basis, and undoubtedly they need aid as 
a helpless people, aid as such to Turkey 
is pure nonsense. See the article of the 
London Statist in January 1947 indicat- 
ing that Turkey is one of the well-off 
countries of the world. It is evident that 
Turkey needs no aid whatever except to 
revamp and modernize its military 
force—which force was used on the side 
of Germany in World War I, and in 
World War II was neutral until 1945, and 
was then forced into a technical declara- 
tion of war by Roosevelt pressure, and 
after the war against Germany and 
Japan was obviously successful. There 
is no possible justification for support- 
ing Turkey by reason of its need or from 
any sentiment, or from past favors, and 
the only reasons are: 

A. Turkey controls the Dardanelles 
and wishes to keep Russia out. 

B. Turkey stands in a strategic posi- 
tion with reference to a considerable in- 
terest in oil fields by various American 
and British oil companies. 

Again it must be said that it is absurd 
to talk about aiding democracy and re- 
sisting totalitarianism in Turkey because 
of all the nations in the world, including 
Russia, none has shown consistent totali- 
tarianism more than Turkey for six or 
seven solid centuries, first under the 
complete domination of a sultan, and in 
modern times under practically the first 
rigid dictatorship, that of Kemal Pasha, 
who knew all about dictatorship long be- 
fore Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 

IF THE SHOE WAS ON THE OTHER FOOT? 


What would happen if Russia said, 
“We sympathize with the evidently to- 
talitarian government in Argentina, and 
we fee] that the United States is attempt- 
ing to encircle Argentina with pressure 
and propaganda, and therefore we will 
send money, food, and a military mission 
to Argentina to help her resist the Colas- 
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sus of the North.“ I think this is analo- 
gous. If Russia took that position, the 
United States would declare war in 24 
hours; and I think further that Russia 
would declare war in 24 hours against 
us if she had reasonable hope for suc- 
cess, which presently she does not have. 
The principle, however, remains the 
same. It is an act which invites war, 
either now or in the future. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The criticism that the United States, 
in acting unilaterally, bypassed the 
United Nations was so obviously justified 
that Senator VANDENBERG was prompt to 
present an amendment, since passed, 
providing that United Nations could stop 
this proposal, which was evidently an 
apology for the premature action of the 
President. I am skeptical of United Na- 
tions success, but we must patiently try 
to support it as the only means toward 
peace, and nothing could have weakened 
it more than the American attitude that 
we will do what we want in the Near East, 
and will fight all governments that we 
do not like, regardless of what anybody 
else says. 


THE BOTTOMLESS BARREL 


Is the Treasury of the United States a 
bottomless barrel? We now owe $260,- 
000,000,000—the Truman peacetime 
budget is thirty-seven billion this year. 
To cope with such staggering sums we 
levy income taxes ranging up to 90 per- 
cent. In an attempt to find the road back 
to solvency, the House has cut about four 
hundred million from appropriations for 
our own needs. In one stroke we cancel 
these savings. We provide this money 
for people that do not tax themselves; 
do not try to be self-sufficient. 

NONPARTISAN POLICY 


It is argued that we must not oppose 
the President because foreign policy is 
nonpartisan. I understand that to 
mean that party politics should not be 
injected, and I agree. I do not under- 
stand it to mean that we must swallow 
whatever is spoon-fed to us by the State 
Department. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposal will be 
adopted, but my conscience impels me 
to continue to fight it and similar de- 
mands in the future. I did not come to 
Congress to assist in dissipating the blood 
and treasure of America in the Balkans, 
in Asia, all over the world. 

Mr. EATON, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending measure, H. R. 
2616 

Since the President came before us 
on March 12 I have had very little doubt 
about the necessity of giving financial 
assistance in Turkey and Greece. The 
alternative to the action provided for in 
the pending measure is to allow these 
countries to become Russian dominated, 
then to stand idly by while Russian ag- 
gression spreads over the whole Middle 
East and the Mediterranean Basin. That, 
to my mind, is an unthinkable course to 
take, or rather an unthinkable piece of 
inaction. 

Even after the last war we pursued 
the policy of having a sanitary cordon 
about Russian communism. The forces 
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of recovery operated much more quickly 
after the last war and the dangers of 
Communist aggression were much less. 
You will remember that it was France 
which in 1920 sent Marshal Weygand to 
Poland and helped the Poles to preserve 
their freedom from Russian domination. 
Some of our other adventures in Russia 
may have been less well-advised, but de- 
spite Communist activities in the twenties 
and thirties, I think it cannot be said 
that Russia became definitely an aggres- 
sor state until after the victory of 2 years 
ago. 

I am perfectly aware of the many con- 
siderations which cause us to shrink from 
pursuing this course. A constituent 
writes me that it is power politics for 
us to pass this measure. I think + is. 
There is no alternative to power politics 
except collective security, and you cannot 
have collective security really operative 
in the world while the dominant power 
of the Eurasian Continent is willing to 
pay it only lip service. 

I hear it said that the Governments of 
Greece and Turkey are not democratic 
governments, that the Government of 
Greece is a corrupt monarchy and that 
the Government of Turkey, although 
stronger, is not what we should fancy. I 
have no first-hand knowledge about 
either of these governments and the bits 
of information which one receives do not 
always harmonize. However, our official 
observers at the Greek election said that 
it was a fair election. Over and beyond 
that, it seems to me that the important 
thing to us is that the Turkish Govern- 
ment be Turkish and the Greek Govern- 
ment be Greek. We have suffered the 
Polish Government to be non-Polish, the 
Rumanian Government to be non- 
Rumanian, the Bulgarian Government to 
be non-Bulgarian, and the Yugoslav 
Government to be non-Yugoslav and the 
Czechoslovak Government to be only 
pallidly Czechoslovak. There is a limit 
to which we can go in ignoring and ap- 
peasing and I believe that that limit has 
been reached. 

I do not enjoy seeing my country walk- 
ing a tight rope over disaster. There has 
been very little enjoyable about the world 
since Hitler came into power in Germany 
nearly a half a generation ago. However, 
we must face the facts. Hindsight makes 
it crystal clear that in the period from 
the Japanese entry into China in 1932 
until the passage of the Selective Service 
Act in 1940 we did everything wrong. 
We could not get cooperation in stop- 
ping Japanese aggression in China so 
we did nothing. We made no serious at- 
tempt to stop Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia, we allowed the Axis powers to 
treat Spain as a proving ground for their 
ordnance, and we raised not so much as 
an umbrella when Hitler in swift succes- 
sion entered first the Rhineland, then 
Austria, then Czechoslovakia. Even 
after the British and French declared 
war on Hitler, millions of Americans 
thought we could stand by while Hitler 
invaded Denmark, Norway and the Low 
countries, then France, then the Balkans. 
If the familiar pattern of totalitarian 
aggression is being pursued by Stalin 
as it has been for 2 years then I think 
the correct course is to consider what 
we did in Hitler's case and de the op- 
posite. 
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I hear it said that Greece is a British 
chestnut which we are pulling from the 
fire. Have no illusions about that. 
When we pass this legislation we shall 
have acted for America and not for 
Britain. But I make bold to say that 
the weakening of British power in the 
world is a catastrophe for the United 
States. If, unlike Winston Churchill, 
Clement Attlee became the King’s First 
Minister to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire, it will mean that 
the ideas we live by are losing power in 
the world. Inveigh as you will against 
the British imperialism, it has been use- 
ful to us from Waterloo on. 

I hear it said that we should not try 
to check communism in Greece and Tur- 
key until we have put a stop to it at 
home and in other countries. That, I 
think, is a sophistical argument. We 
cannot squander our resources by waging 
war against communism wherever it ap- 
pears any more than we could send an 
expeditionary force to every island in 
the Pacific where the Japanese had 
landed a few soldiers. We wisely did not 
try to do that. Instead, we took the few 
vital places that took us to the gates of 
Tokyo. We are fortunate, in my estima- 
tion, to have the strategist of that cam- 
paign to guide us now. What we oppose 
in Greece and Turkey is not communism 
per se but the threat of Russian ag- 
gression, 

Lastly I hear it said that this bill will 
get us into war. I do not think so. Rus- 
sian aggression flows like a river down- 
hill. If we oppose it by a dike, I think 
the dike will be effective. It is about the 
best investment we can make in flood 
control. In any event, this bill seems to 
me to afford our best chance of averting 
war. Our vote this week will go echoing 
around the world. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if the gentleman would agree to yield to 
a couple of Members who wanted to 
speak who had been promised time to 
speak under the agreement, but have not 
been able to do so? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state 
the time is being charged to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentlemen to make 
statements. I yield 1 minute each. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Under the 
agreement the opposition still has 21 
minutes. Are we going to have it or are 
we not? I have two or three gentlemen 
here who would like to speak for 3 or 4 
minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. On this side we have 
only 22 minutes remaining. Obviously 
it would be impossible to yield the géntle- 
man the 22 minutes. However, if the 
gentleman has two speakers for 1 minute 
each, we will be happy to yield them that 
much time. We regret that we do not 
have any more time. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to accept just that much. However, 
it is in violation of the understanding. 

Mr. JARMAN. I did not mean to vio- 
late any understanding. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Owens]. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, the great 
sovereign State of Illinois, eight and one- 
half million people, of which I represent 
over a million persons, the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Illinois, largest in the United 
States, is allowed 1 minute. When I 
asked the chairman to yield, he said, “I 
won't yield. You ask too many ques- 
tions.” I asked five questions in 2 days, 
which took a total of about 1 minute. 

I just wish to say that I think it is a 
mighty unfair distribution of time to give 
one-third of the 9 hours to those opposed, 
then take away 10 percent of that allow- 
ance, and permit a total of 6 minutes to 


Members from Illinois in opposition, 


when you gave a half an hour to a gen- 
tleman who represents less than 300,000 
people in the State of Illinois, who spoke 
in favor of this abominable measure. 

I want time to read just one telegram 
out of hundreds of communications I 
have received against this proposition. 
I did not receive one in favor thereof. I 
will read one telegram from a man in the 
State of Illinois who did as much as any 
other person in the United States to win 
the late war. It reads as follows: 

GENEVA, ILL., May 5, 1947. 
Hon. THOMAS L. OWENS, 
Congressman From Illinois, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I still urge you to oppose Greek-Turkish 
subsidy and any other gifts or-loans to for- 
eign countries unless there is a definite and 
guaranteed basis of repayment with inter- 
est. History has demonstrated that most 
loans are defaulted. This Greek deal can be 
a precedent for others which can bank- 
rupt us. It is entirely political and the Rus- 
sian situation is not and will not be involved 
except as New Dealers try to involve Russia 
so as to secure public approval of them- 
selves. Certain business interests and bank- 
ers approve of it for their own selfish rea- 
sons. This is demonstrated whe National 
Manufacturers’ Association board approves 
loan on recommendation of John R. Suman, 
vice president, Standard Oil, New Jersey. 
Most members of NAM in downstate Illinois 
are opposed to action taken by NAM. My 
company is resigning its membership in 
NAM because of the un-American position 
assumed by NAM board in respect to this 
cheap political issue. 

C. M. BURGESS. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman 
yield me one more minute? 

Mr. BLOOM. I am sorry. I do not 
have any more time. 

Mr. OWENS. That is just what I 
would expect from the dictators who are 
proposing this bill, and depriving mem- 
bers of their right of speeċh. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the recent hearing which was held by 
two of our colleagues and myself in Mil- 
waukee with respect to possible per- 
jury in hearings before the Committee 
on Education and Labor, I had occasion 
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to examine a young Communist about 22 
years of age who stated that he had re- 
ceived only a common- school education 
and had become a Communist about 4 
years prior thereto. He gave as his rea- 
son for joining the ranks the results 
which had been achieved by Communist 
leadership in Russia during a span of 
less than 30 years. While we realize the 
immaturity of this lad there were many 
remarks made on this floor yesterday 
and today which could easily lead one to 
believe that some of our brilliant mem- 
bers were of the same opinion as this 
young man, or else they are overlooking 
the true facts. At the time of hearing in 
Milwaukee, I called attention to the 
words of the young French noble, Alexis 
De Toqueville, who had visited our shores 
about the year 1829 and, after spending 
approximately 1 year here, returned to 
his native land when, within a few years, 
he completed the first volume of his re- 
markable work, Democracy in America. 
Because of the fact that certain newspa- 
per correspondents at Milwaukee re- 
quested information concerning De 
Toqueville, after I had mentioned his 
propnecies, I shall read briefly from the 
last page of the first volume of that 
work: 

The time will therefore come when one 
hundred and fifty millions of men will be 
living in North America. * * * 

There are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world, which seem to tend 
toward the same end, although they started 
from different points; I allude to the Rus- 
sians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grown up unn ticed; and while the attention 
of mankind was directed elsewhere, they have 
suddenly assumed a most prominent place 
among the nations; and the world learned 
their existence and their greatness at almost 
the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to be 
charged with the maintenance of their 
power: but these are still in the act of 
growth; all the others are stopped, or con- 
tinue to advance with extreme difficulty; 
these are proceeding with ease and with ce- 
lerity along a path to which the human eye 
can assign no term. The American struggles 
against the natural obstacles which oppose 
him; the adversaries of the Russian are men; 
the former combats the wilderness and sav- 
age life; the latter, civilization with all its 
weapons and its arts; the conquests of the 
one are therefore gained by the ploughshare; 
those of the other, by the sword. The Anglo- 
American relies upon personal interest to 
accomplish his ends, and gives free scope to 
the unguided exertions and common sense of 
the citizens; the Russian centers all the au- 
thority of society in single arm: the prin- 
cipal in: rument of the former is freedom; of 
the latter, servitude. Their starting-point is 
different, and their courses are not the same; 
ye. each of them seems to be marked out by 
the will of Heaven to sway the destinies of 
half the globe. 


Are we to believe that this prophecy 
of De Toqueville is completely a thought 
of his own creation? It was not. While 
he was here he read carefully of the 
expressions and utterances of our found- 
ers, including Washington, John Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, Alexander Hamilton, 
and Chancellor Kent, all men of great 
vision. They foresaw the future and left 
their thoughts, yes, even their prayers for 
our guidance with reference to that mat- 
ter. I particularly call your attention to 
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the Farewell Address of our first Presi- 
dent, which address is often acknowl- 
edged to be the combined work of Wash- 
ington, Madison, and Hamilton, and par- 
ticularly to these words: 


In the execution of such a plan nothing 
is more essential than that permanent, 
inveterate antipathies against particular na- 
tions and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded, and that in place of 
them just and amicable feelings toward all 
should be cultivated. The Nation which 
indulges toward another a habitual hatred, 
or a habitual fondness, is in some degree 
a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is sufficient-to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest. 
Antipathy in one nation against another 
disposes each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of 
umbrage. and to be haughty and intractable, 
when accidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, 
obstinate, envenomed and bloody contests. 
The nation prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment sometimes impels to war the gov- 
ernment, contrary to the best calculations of 
policy. The government sometimes partici- 
pates in the national propensity, and 
adopts through passion what reason would 
reject; at other times, it makes the animosity 
of the nation subservient to projects of 
hostility instigated by pride, ambition, and 
other sinister and pernicious motives, The 
peace often, sometimes perhaps the liberty, 
of nations nas been the victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one 
nation for another produces a variety of 
evils, Sympathy for the favorite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary 
common interest in cases where.no real com- 
mon interest exists, and infusing into one 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars 
of the latter, without adequate inducement 
or justification. It leads also to concessions 
to the favorite nation of privileges denied 
to others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
nation making the concessions; by unnec- 
essarily parting with what ought to have 
been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill 
will, and a disposition to retaliate, in the 
parties from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, 
or deluded citizens (who devote themselves 
to the favorite nation) facility to betray, 
or sacrifice, the interests of their own coun- 
try, without odium, sometimes even with 
popularity: gilding with the appearances of 
a virtuous sense of obligation, a commend- 
able deference for public opinion, or a laud- 
able zeal for public good, the base or foolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption, or in- 
fatuation. 


There are some who would scoff and 
Say that the years have changed the 
situation. However, they have not. 
The prophecy of De Toqueville seems to 
be realized, and it appears that natural 
location and resources are more respon- 
sible than is any individual governing 
body. Russia does sway the destinies of 
that half of the globe in which she is 
located. Are we swaying, or even influ- 
encing, the half in which we live? If not, 
it is time that we begin, and not make 
our destiny the attempt to conquer the 
entire world. If we will only look about 
us we shall find that there are subversive 
influences which we should overcome on 
our own soil. The same is true in the 
lands of many of our Latin-American 
neighbors. What are we doing about it? 
Very little. Nevertheless, we would take 
the step on which we are about to em- 
bark before we have even received a 
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report from the Etheridge Commission, 
which was assigned by the United Na- 
tions to investigate the Greek border 
incidents. Without any proof of an act 
of aggression by Russia, we would now 
commit an overt act, one almost as in- 
sane and unnecessary as the use of the 
atomic bomb on Japanese land. As I 
said yesterday, when I asked a question 
of my distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, which question was not answered, 
“If the Soviet Union has offended us, 
why should we not sever diplomatic rela- 
tions instead of taking the same pusil- 
lanimous actions which side-stepped us 
into two previous wars?” But we know 
that we do not have any ground for 
offense, so we shall take the first overt 
step, just short of war, as we have done 
before. I say to you let us pause. Let 
us act within our own sphere, our own 
orbit, and show that we know how to 
take care of our interests over here. 

The very record of hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs shows a 
statement, page 216, by the eminent Sam- 
uel Guy Inman, guest professor of Inter- 
national Relations, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where he said: 

Every man who travels outside the United 
States today knows that people everywhere— 
even in Canada, the Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, and England—talk of fear of Ameri- 
can dominance. The other great fear is of 
communism. The way to throw the weight 
of the public opinion of the world on the 
side of Russia is to follow the President's 


plan to start arranging the affairs of other 
nations for them. 


Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary 
of the Commission on World Peace of 
the Methodist Church, also told the same 
committee, at page 266, that the com- 
mission had voted unanimously that it 
opposed the use of relief funds and the 
making of loans for the purpose of po- 
litical war against the Soviet Union in 
Greece, Turkey, and the Near East, or for 
supervised training of armed forces in 
Greece or Turkey. 

Monsignor Sheen, well known for his 
sane addresses on the Catholic Hour, 
said: 


War is not the answer to communism. 


We must not hope for the extinction of Com- 
munists, but must pray for their conversion. 


It appears, however, that we are men 
who would be God. Are we going to 
disregard the advice from the past, and 


the mistakes of the past, and launch 


ourselves upon a campaign which may 
mean the destruction not only of our own 
Nation but that of the world? Do not 
give me an answer that opposition to such 
a program means appeasement, because 
that word is just as trite as the word 
“isolationism,” which has been used so 
frequently on this floor. I inquired yes- 
terday if the antonym of the word “iso- 
lation” is “intervention,” and I did not 
receive an answer. The answer is that it 
is the antonym. That is, those who are 
casting the word “isolationism” at the 
persons who would think of America first 
are those who would intervene in the 
affairs of the other nations and thereby 
bring us into another world conflict. It 
is time we place our trust in divine provi- 
dence, and at the same time mind our 
own business in our own sphere. We 
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have the means of extinction at hand. 
We also have the United Nations or- 
ganization, which we virtually created 
for the purpose of bringing about world 
peace and order. Omar Khayyam asked 
if the potter would destroy the pots which 
he marred in the making. I ask a simi- 
lar question. Are we going to destroy 
the instrument of peace which we cre- 
ated, and put in place thereof an instru- 
ment of destruction and horror? Which 
shall we use? That is the question. The 
answer lies with us. May God guide our 
decision. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr, PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my idea that we are in 
a sad hour when today this Congress is 
taking action that may plunge this coun- 
try directly into war, and because some 
of us have an honest difference of opinion 
we are denied the right of free speech in 
the well of the Congress of the United 
States. I say if this action prevails to- 
day, then we are short-circuiting and 
destroying the United Nations. The pro- 
ponents of this bill say that their people 
oppose it. If they oppose it, why do we 
not have the courage to take the story 
directly to the American people and tell 
‘them we are leading them down the road 
to a third world war? 

Mr. Chairman, today we have be- 
fore us for consideration a new interna- 
tional world policy. The President and 
the State Department have recommend- 
ed that the Congress appropriate $400,- 
000,000 for aid to Greece and Turkey. 
First of all we should understand that 
this is a gift from the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica. The American people look to Con- 
gress for the preservation and safeguard- 
ing of the finances of this Government. 
I have listened carefully to the discussion 
througnout the course of this debate. I 
cannot see how we can base or predicate 
a vote upon any facts that have been 
presented to this Congress. We have 
discussed legislation in the Eightieth 
Congress touching important domestic 
problems and volumes of testimony have 
been produced for our guidance and con- 
sideration. The proposed legislation be- 
fore us is based upon a small, brief docu- 
ment which is in itself full of contradic- 
tions. I cannot understand that it is my 
duty to cast a vote upon secrecy and upon 
a diplomacy that no Member of this 
House has explained to the Members. 
The ill-fated misunderstanding of the 
State Department in days gone by has 
led this Government down a road of in- 
ternational chaos and involvement. 

The proponents of this bill admit that 
this is the most important decision that 
this Congress may ever be called upon to 
decide. We have been compelled to fight 
for time to briefly discuss the real issues 
involved. The American people do not 
favor this new and complete reversal of 
our long-standing policy in foreign af- 
fairs. When we launch upon this pro- 
gram we commit ourselves to a respon- 
sibility to assume the economic burdens 
of all nations that claim to be afflicted 
with the scourge of communism. Many 
others will appear upon the horizon with 
their hands out desiring relief at the ex- 
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pense of America. This is only the be- 
ginning. Before we launch upon this 
program, we would do well to take stock 
of our national assets. With a national 
debt of $260,000,000,000, how can we place 
upon the brow of the taxpayers of this 
country a burden so heavy and great as 
this? How can we give something which 
we do not have? France, Italy, China, 
India, and many other nations will an- 
swer the roll call when Uncle Sam an- 
nounces to the world that he is Santa 
Claus whose heart bleeds with compas- 
sion for all the world except the financial 
security and development of our own 
people. Under the Constitution of this 
country we are the representatives of the 
people and it is our duty to safeguard and 
promote their general welfare. A bank- 
rupt treasury cannot promote the gen- 
eral welfare of the millions of people of 
this country. 

If we allow a smooth delivery and mass 
propaganda to lull us into a false deci- 
sion that will lead to a complete break- 
down of our financial structure we can 
then look to a day of inflation. Infla- 
tion bring higher prices, cheap, 
money, and will compel this Govern- 
ment to institute controls. Controls 
may again forge the shackles of economic 
slavery and controls upon our people. 
To me the specter of such a reality in the 
future is a real possibility. When that 
day comes we can only blame ourselves 
for the hardships of tomorrow. I do not 
speak as one unfamiliar with the hard- 
ships, blood and sacrifice of war. I had 
the honor and privilege to wear the 
American uniform in World War II. I 
saw at first hand the devastating effects 
of war upon the whole civilization. It 
is now time that this Congress face the 
real issue in this proposed legislation. 
We should declare to the American peo- 
ple that what we are doing here today 
may easily lead to an immediate war 
with Russia. I am opposed to commu- 
nism every day, every week, and every 
year of my life, and I say to the Members 
of this Congress that the mere spending 
of money will not stop communism. We 
have poured billions into countries and 
no Man or woman can stand up in this 
House and say that communism has 
been stopped by the spending of money. 
I shall think seriously before I cast a 
vote that will send the young men of this 
country to don the uniform in a third 
world war. 

In one generation we have fought two 
world wars and when the news goes out 
over America that we have voted to send 
food, supplies, equipment, and the mili- 
tary necessities along with the military 
strength to build up Turkey and Greece 
the mothers of this land, and the wives 
and sweethearts, will experience in their 
hearts and souls a sad feeling indeed. I 
am disturbed about this whole situation. 
Nobody has told the Congress how much 
money we propose to spend. No person 
has informed the American people just 
how far we expect to go with this policy. 
We have a United Nations with 51 mem- 
ber nations. Why should we short-cir- 
cuit this United Nations and destroy it. 
We are undertaking to solve a problem 
that rightfully belongs tc the United Na- 
tions. I submit that it is now time that 
we begin to look to aud after our own 
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household. Charity begins at home. It 
is now time that we formulate an Ameri- 
can foreign policy and stick to it. Much 
has been said in the course of this debate 
concerning the destruction of commu- 
nism. We would do well to drive the 
Communists from the departments of 
government in America. People all over 
America are pointing to the fact that 
this Government is continuing to deal 
with Russia, continuing to send supplies 
to Russia, and at the same time propos- 
ing to appropriate money to stop the 
spread of communism. 

In conclusion, it is my humble opinion 
that we can best promote the general 
welfare of America if we turn our atten- 
tion toward home; if we spend our money 
to rehabilitate and care for the disabled 
and wounded veterans and orphans and 
widows; if we look after the education of 
our people at home; if we preserve and 
protect the financial integrity of this 
country; if we announce to the world that 
America will not establish a worldwide 
WPA but that the spirit of self-help, in- 
dividual liberty, and determination must 
be reestablished in all countries in the 
world, and that no nation can look to 
America to save her from financial in- 
volvement and that it will not be the 
Policy of this Government to come to the 
aid of any tottering empire; and that we 
here and now divorce ourselves once and 
for all time from such a policy. I would 
like to say that the strongest and safest 
course for America to take is to teach our 
people the spirit of self-help and to build 
ourselves strong and powerful and en- 
gage in military and scientific develop- 
ment so that no nation or combination 
of powers can inflict harm upon us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] is recognized 
for 18 minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret deeply to detain you at this late 
hour. I would not now ask your indul- 
gence if I did not feel so very deeply the 
moving hour in which we live, if I did not 
have a memory, if I had not .een a Mem- 
ber of the Congress during the first great 
war, and, of course, a Member of Con- 
gress during the last great war. I saw 
us win a glorious victory in 1918. I saw 
us throw away the fruits of that victory. 
I knew that isolationism existed in the 
United States before that war. It was 
not evident to any great extent during 
that war, but after that war that infamy 
crawled out of the shadows and made 
itself very evident. 

I hope that after more than a quarter 
of a century in which to fini out our 
mistake we do not repeat. that mistake 
and withdraw from the remainder of 
the world and not be willing to do a 
man’s part in the world’s great work 
of peace as our fighting men in two 
wars did a man’s job on the battlefields 
of the earth. I trust that in our con- 
siderations here and in the other body 
this thing called isolationism may not 
again crawl out of the shadows and de- 
feat the hopes of men and again break 
the heart of the world. 
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Woodrow Wilson came back from 
France many years ago with a dream of 
world cooperation, world concord, and 
world peace. That was spurned by the 
representatives of the people. He cried 
out at that hour ard made a prediction 
that if we did not cooperate, if we did 
not do our part in the effort for perma- 
nent world peace, that the world within 
25 years, a quarter of a century, would 
be shocked by a greater and a more 
devastating war than cven that one. His 
prediction came tragically true. We 
stand today with the leadership urging 
upon us certain action. Whether we 
like that leadership or not we have it. 
It is the voice of America and whether 
that leadership is followed or spurned 
will have a tremendous effect upon our 
position and our influence in this world. 

A few weeks ago our leader came to 
us and said: 

The gravity of the situation which con- 
fronts the world today necessitates my ap- 
pearance before a joint session of the Con- 
gress. The foreign policy and the national 
security of this country are involved. 


This bill was reported to the Senate. 
A great Senator in that body had this 
to say: 

Mr. President, in response to the urgent 
recommendations of the President of the 
United States, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has unanimously reported the 
bill (S. 938) entitled “A bill to provide for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey.” 

It could be alternatively titled “A bill to 
support the purposes of the United Nations to 
maintain international peace and security,” 
or it could be titled “A bill to serve America’s 
self-interest in the maintenance of independ- 
ent governments.” 


Further on he said: 

This is a plan to forestall aggression which, 
once rolling, could snowball into global dan- 
ger of vast design. It is a plan for peace. It 
is a plan to sterilize the seeds of war. We do 
not escape war by running away froni it. 
No one ran away from war at Munich. 


Another great Senator of that body 
had this to say: 

There is ample evidence that these armed 
bands are being encouraged, stimulated, and 
motivated from the states of Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria, all of which are under 
the domination of Russia and her commu- 
nistic system. 


Only this week our great Secretary of 
State, who is not a warmonger—God 
knows he has seen enough of war—in a 
letter to the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton], chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, had this io say, 
and I will read only one paragraph: 

My strong conviction that immediate 
passage of this bill is a matter of the greatest 
urgency was made even more positive by the 
recent meeting in Moscow. 


This bill, not mangled by amendments. 
He is talking about this bill. 

That is the Secretary of State. That 
is the man who planned our campaigns 
and led our armies triumphantly to vic- 
tory. Are his words to be taken lightly? 
He just returned from Moscow. He 
thinks this aid to Turkey and to Greece 
is urgent, and should be given now. Shall 
we listen to him, shall we listen to the 
head of the Government and to Senators 
who sat around these tables trying to 
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bring about world concord, world co- 
operation and world peace, or shall we 
listen to some one who is so scared of war 
that he is willing to allow conditions to 
again obtain in the world that brought 
us into two wars? 

I remember not many years ago when 
we were trying to prepare this country 
for an eventuality and an emergency if 
it should come. I remember when we 
were trying to appropriate money to build 
5,500 airplanes. Men took to the well of 
this House and said, “Whom are we pre- 
paring to fight?” 

Pull down the map and look at Greece 
and Turkey. What does it mean if they 
are absorbed into the maw of commu- 
nism and accept the leadership of Rus- 
sia, which they do not want to accept? 
That includes Turkey, Greece, the Middle 
East, the Mediterranean, northern Africa 
Italy, and maybe France. If $400,000,000 
will help to stop that thing, I for one, 
am willing to appropriate it. Maybe if 
our vision had been broader, our insight 
keener a few years ago, and we had built 
up our forces, there might not have been 
a Pearl Harbor. They knew we were un- 
prepared to fight and, frankly, they read 
speeches and newspaper articles, some of 
them from the United States, that made 
the Japanese think we would not fight. 
General Marshall said, “This bill.” 

Now, let me say just a word about 
one amendment that is going to be of- 
fered, as I understand, and that is about 
this thing of turning the matter over to 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
is impotent to handle this matter. The 
United Nations has not the money, it 
has not the power, it has not the organi- 
zation to do this job. So, it would appear 
to me that the better thing to do and 
the more candid thing to do by the peo- 
ple who intend to support an amend- 
ment like that would be to rise upon the 
floor of this House and move to strike 
the enacting clause from this bill. If 
Greece and Turkey need help, they need 
it now; not 60 days from now, not 90 
days from now or a year from now. It 
might be too late, my friends; it might 
be too late. 

It is a trite expression that we stand 
at the crossroads. I think we do. We 
are the most powerful Nation that has 
existed on the face of the earth, com- 
parably, since the Caesars bestrode the 
world like a colossus. Leadership has 
been offered us. People who love liberty 
and cry for a fair chance want us to as- 
sume that leadership and lead the world 
and not follow in this challenging hour, 
on this fateful day and in these fateful 
times. If we do not accept our responsi- 
bility, if we do not move forward and 
extend a helping hand to people who 
need and want help, who are democ- 
racies or want to be, who do not want 
to be smothered by communism; if we 
do not, I repeat, assume our place, God 
help us; God help this world. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH]. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it 
is gravely doubtful, in fact, it is almost 
certain that I shall not be able to add 
much to this discussion. Every facet of 
this issue has been debated with ability. 
and with sincerity. All that one can 
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expect to do in the situation in which 
I am placed is to try to pick up some of 
the points which may not have been 
overemphasized and to give as best I can 
the picture as I see it. 

As I indicated in a 2-minute speech 
while the rule itself was under consid- 
eration, I am very strongly in favor of 
this bill. In halting sentences in con- 
versation with some of my colleagues on 
last Friday afternoon I confessed to them 
that were I the master of my own des- 
tiny I should like to spend the rest of 
my life under the shade of a tree, com- 
fortable and happy. I likened my own 
wishes in that regard to the wishes of 
the people of the United States. Indeed, 
we would be happy, our children would 
be, and our grandchildren would be, if 
we and they as they come after us could 
live that way. But fate apparently 
determines otherwise. The work of the 
world is never finished. The tasks of 
humanity are never finished. The 
struggle for liberty is never finished. 

As I look across the face of the world 
today it strikes me that the struggle for 
liberty rather than having been won, or 
half won, is more acute than ever, and 
that means that instead of resting under 
the shade of a tree we must stand up on 
our feet and support our convictions. 

May I look back, and I hope I shall not 
consume too much time, over some of 
our experiences? The gentleman from 
Texas has referred to some of them, and 
one or two speakers during the debate 
have referred to others. They have to 
do with the struggle for liberty and the 
mistakes which I believe those most de- 
voted to liberty have made from time to 
time, mostly mistakes of neglect. 

I wonder how many of the members 
of this committee have read a book en- 
titled “The Far Eastern Crisis,” written 
by Henry L. Stimson, who wrote that 
book after he left the office of Secretary 
of State, the office which he occupied 
under President Hoover. In it you will 
find the story of the beginning of Japa- 
nese aggression in Manchuria. In it you 
will find the record of his protests and 
his appeals to the democracies, not only 
to the people of the United States, but 
to the other great democracies of that 
day. In it you will find the prophecies 
which he made as to what the ultimate 
objective of the Japanese was and how 
it would undoubtedly affect us. 

Neither America nor Great Britain 
nor France nor Belgium nor any other 
democracy rallied to his call. His was 
a lone voice, in a sense, crying in the 
wilderness, and the Japanese aggression 
prospered, starting from 1931, ever 
spreading its power and overrunning one 
Section of Asia after another as the 
democracies of the world stood idle, we 
among them. 

We know the results of that neglect— 
at least, I hope we have learned that 
lesson. 

Coming on later, in the 1930’s, after 
Hitler had seized power in Germany—I 
wonder if any of you have read the vol- 
ume entitled “While England Slept.” It 
is well worth reading. It is a collection 
of speeches of Winston Churchill deliv- 
ered in the British House of Commons 
in the middle 1930s in which he, a voice 
crying in the wilderness, begged the Mac- 
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Donald government and begged the 
Baldwin government to look, to look and 
understand, what was brewing in Ger- 
many, begging France to wake up, beg- 
ging Belgium to wake up, begging the 
League of Nations to wake up—speech 
after speech. But he was a member of a 
hopeless minority. France crouched be- 
hind the Maginot Line and you know 
what happened to her. Belgium was 
overrun. The democracies in those pre- 
war years did not meet the issue that 
confronted them. They dodged it. 

I hope we have learned a lesson here in 
America, and I believe we have, that if 
freedom, if liberty, if democracy are to 
live, we must rise upon our feet and 
defend them. . 

The Hitler-Japanese combination rep- 
resented an enormously strong and ag- 
gressive force. We defeated it at terrific 
cost. It may be partly our own fault, 
partly a misconception of our psychology 
as a people, indulged in by others, but, 
nevertheless, I think it is true and I think 
it cannot be denied that a new aggres- 
sion is raising its ugly countenance; a 
new aggressor, strong, determined, em- 
ploying tactics perhaps somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of Hitler and the Jap- 
anese, but, nevertheless, employing tac- 
tics taught in its central school—make 
no mistake about that—calculated 
eventually to destroy liberty upon the 
face of the earth. 

And here we are, after these failures of 
the past to understand the meaning of a 
menace launched by totalitarian powers, 
here we are facing the same sort of men- 
ace, and for one—and I can speak only 
for myself—I rejoice that for the first 
time in the history of what we might 
term modern days, America, spiritually 
equipped as well as materially supplied, 
through her President has announced to 
the world that she intends to defend lib- 
erty; and as she does that I am con- 
vinced from the bottom of my heart that 
we are actually defending our own 
liberty. 

This bill to me signifies such an atti- 
tude on the part of the great United 
States; a forthright declaration in sup- 
port of righteousness. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, the Presi- 
dent may from time to time when he deems 
it in the interests of the United States fur- 
nish assistance to Greece and Turkey, upon 
request of their Governments, and upon 
terms and conditions determined by him— 

(1) by rendering financial aid in the form 
of loans, credits, grants, or otherwise, to 
those countries; 

(2) by detailing to assist those countries 
any persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the provi- 
sions of the act of May 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 
442), as amended, applicable to personnel 
detailed pursuant to such act, as amended, 
shall be applicable to personnel detailed pur- 
suant to this paragraph: Provided, however, 
That no civilian personnel shall be assigned 
to Greece or Turkey to administer the pur- 
poses of this act until such personnel has 
been approved by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; 

(3) by detailing a limited nuinber of mem- 
bers of the military services of the United 
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States to assist those countries, in an ad- 
visory capacity only; and the provisions of 
the act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), as 
amended, applicable to personnel detailed 
pursuant to such act, as amended, shall be 
applicable to personnel detailed pursuant to 
this paragraph; 

(4) by providing for (A) the transfer to, 
and the procurement for by manufacture 
or otherwise and the transfer to, those coun- 
tries of any articles, services, and informa- 
tion, and (B) the instruction and training of 
personnel of those countries; and 

(5) by incurring and defraying necessary 
expenses, including administrative expenses 
and expenses for compensation of person- 
nel, in connection with the carrying out of 
the provisions of this act. 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 2616, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND ON H. R. 
2616, AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have three legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the biil (H. R. 2616) to provide assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
statement made by Mr. C, D. Jackson, 
vice president of Time, Inc., before the 
Committee on Ways and Means this 
morning. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was -given 
permission to include as part of the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today certain newspaper clippings 
and articles. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include therein an ar- 
ticle from the New York Times. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I asked and obtained unanimous consent 
to have included in the Appendix a re- 
port entitled “American Economic and 
Technical Aid to Foreign Countries Since 
mid- 1945,“ prepared by the Division of 
Historical Policy Research of the De- 
partment of State. This report is re- 
ferred to in my remarks at page 4600 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 7 un- 
der the heading of Aid for Economic Re- 
construction. Due to the fact that the 
manuscript was excessive in length for 
the leave granted, I now ask unanimous 
consent to include it in the Appendix 
of the Record notwithstanding the esti- 
mate of cost of $177.50. 

The SPEAKER. Notwithstanding the 
excess, without objection, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include a bill he introduced some 
time ago and include a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEFAN) , indefinitely, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. Preston, for May 8, 9, and 10, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. CANFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
AUCHINCLOss) , indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. Reeves (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for today, on account of illness. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 125. An act to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, 
s0 as to extend the benefits of such act to the 
Official Reporters of Debates in the Senate 
and persons employed by them in connection 
with the performance of their duties as such 
reporters; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civ'l Service. 

S. 361. An act for the relief of Alva R. 
Moore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 423. An act for the relief of John B. 
Barton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 522. An act to authorize the sale of cer- 
tain lands of the L'Anse Band of Chippewa 
Indians, Michigan; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

S. 554. An act to provide for the collection 
and publication of statistical information 
by the Bureau of the Census; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

8.560. An act to prohibit the operation of 
gambling ships, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 583. An act to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
the Silver Creek recreational demonstration 
project, Oregon, for the purpose of consoli- 
dating holdings therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

S. 614. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a permanent Census 
Office,” approved March 6, 1902, as amended 
(the collection and publication of statistical 
information by the Bureau of the Census); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

S. 620. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ida 
Elma Franklin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

S. 629. An act concerning common-trust 
funds and to make uniform the law with 
reference thereto; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 640. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to sell certain property occu- 
pied by the Weather Bureau at East Lan- 
sing, Mich., and to obtain other quarters for 
the said Bureau in the State of Michigan; to 
the Committee on Nee and Foreign 
Commerce, 

S. 664. An act for the ‘relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward H. Isenhart; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 665. An act to reimburse certain Navy 
personnel and former Navy personnel for 
money stolen or obtained through false pre- 
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tenses from them while they were on duty 
at the United States naval training station, 
Farragut, Idaho; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 800. An act to make additional funds 
available for access roads to standing timber; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 980. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to define the area of the United 
States Capitol Grounds, to regulate the use 
thereof, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 31, 1946; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R.173. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to Victory 
Bible Camp Ground, Inc.; 

H. R. 326. An act for the relief of Wilma 
E. Baker; 

H. R. 490. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other pu: ; 

H. R. 492. An act to authorize the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital offenses 
and offenses punishable by life imprison- 
ment. 

H. R. 729. An act to provide that the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
United States commissioner for the Shenan- 
doah National Park; 

H. R. 804. An act authorizing the reduc- 
tion of certain accrued interest charges pay- 
able by the Farmers’ Irrigation District, 
North Platte project; 

H. R. 1359. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as amended, 
so as to increase the total authorized num- - 
ber of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Corps of Civil Engineers of tiia 
Navy; 

H. R. 1363. An act to amend further the 
Pay Adjustment Act of 1942, as amended: 

H. R. 1365. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1867. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other p 

H. R. 1368. An act to include civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the United States Naval 
Government of Guam among those persons 
who are entitled to the benefits of Public 
Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh Congress, ap- 
proved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), as 
amended. and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1369. An act to amend th^ act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1940, to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
President to appoint an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies, fixing the 
compensation of the Under Secretary of War, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1381. An act to amend the act of July 
20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), relating to the ac- 
ceptance of decorations, orders, medals, and 
emblems by officers and enlisted men of the 
armed forces of the United States tendered 
them by governments of cobelligerent na- 
tions or other American Republics; 

H. R. 1605. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional commissioned officers in the 
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Regular Army, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act of August 8, 1946 (Public 
Law 670, 79th Cong.); 

H. R. 2199. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Henry Big Day and other heirs of Cath- 
erine Shield Chief, deceased. to certain lands 
on the Crow Indian Reservation; 

H. R.2758. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the admin- 
istration of the Washington National Airport, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 
1940; 

H. R.2846. An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the removal of stone piers in West Execu- 
tive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the Department of State 
Building; 

H J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to correct an 
error in the act approved August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 720, 79th Cong.. 2d sess.), relat- 
ing to the composition of the Naval Re- 
serve; and 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to correct 
technical errors in the act approved August 
13, 1946 (Public Law 729, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess.) 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill and a joint reso- 
lution of the Senate of the following 
tities: 


S. 874. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as 
alternate representative of the United States 
to the Interim Council of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor, and as representative of the 
United States to the Air Navigation Com- 
mittee of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, without affecting his 
status and perquisites as an officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
Herschel V. Johnson, Deputy Representative 
of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to 
the Foreign Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, May 8, 1947, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


661. A letter from the Secretury of War, 
transmitting a report as to the number of 
men on active duty on March 31, 1947, who 
eniisted or reenlisted in the Regular Army 
after June 1, 1945; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

662. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill making certain changes in the organ- 
ization of the Navy Department, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. R 5362. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act (49 Stat. 620) by adding a new 
title thereto to be known as title XIV, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3363. A bill to amend section 2 (a) of 
the Alien Registration Act, 1940, with respect 
to certain subversive activities; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr COLE of New York: 

H. R. 3364. A bill to provide for retirement 
at full active-duty pay for any individual 
who has served in the Army or the Navy on 
the active list for a period of 50 years or 
more; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R. 3365. A bill exempting from tax cig- 
arettes sold to certain organizations for dis- 
tribution as gifts to hospitalized veterans; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROPHY: 

H. R. 3366. A bill to amend section 4934 
of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 35, 
sec. 78), as amended, to permit public li- 
braries of the United States to acquire back 
copies of United States letters patent, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPE: 

H. R. 3367. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Agriculture, through the Federal Exten- 
sion Service, to cooperate with the land- 
grant colleges and universities in carrying 
out a program for the collection and dis- 
semination of information with respect to 
the supply of, the need for, and the effec- 
tive use of agricultural workers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H. R. 3368. A bill to extend, for an addi- 
tional year, the provisions of the Sugar Act 
of 1937, as amended, and the taxes with 
respect to sugar; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TENKINS of Ohio: 

H. R. 3369. A bill to treat certain prede- 
cessor and successor railroad corporations as 
the same taxpayer for the purposes of cer- 
tain provisions of the Internal Revenue Code; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3370. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to support the price of milk 
at not less than $3.10 per 100 pounds; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WELCH: 

H. R. 3371. A bill to transfer jurisdiction 
oY certain lands comprising a portion of 
Acadia National Park, Maine, from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Department 
of th Navy. and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3372. A bill authorizing certain agree- 
ments with respect to rights in helium-bear- 
ing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CLASON: 

H. R. 3373. A bill to permit certain Polish 
veterans to enter the United States for per- 
manent residence; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEFAN: 

H. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to designate May 7 for annual 
observation as American Heroes’ Day; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Con. Res. 48. Concurrent resolution to 
invite Canada to join the Pan American 
Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3374. A bill awarding a Distin- 
guished Service Cross to Tony Siminoff, vet- 
eran of the Philippine Insurrection; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. SASSCER: 
H. R. 3375. A bill for the relief of Henry A. 
Bowie; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


452. By Mr. BUFFETT: Petition of 34 Elm- 
wood, Murdock, and Eagle, Nebr., citizens, 
urging favorable consideration and support 
of S. 265, a bill to prevent the interstate 
transmission of advertising of all alcoholic 
beverages and the broadcasting of such ad- 
vertising by means of radio; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

453. Also, petition of 34 Weeping Water 
and Avoca, Nebr., citizens, urging favorable 
consideration and support of S. 265, a bill to 
prevent the interstate transmission of adver- 
tising of all alcoholic beverages and the 
broadcasting of such advertising by means 
of radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

454. Also, petition of 28 Louisville, Nebr., 
citizens, urging favorable consideration and 
support to S. 265, a bill to prevent the inter- 
state transmission of advertising of all alco- 
holic beverages and the broadcasting of such 
advertising by means of radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

455. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of A. E. Brown and 22 other signers, of 
Deadwood, S. Dak., requesting that commu- 
nism be stopped and stamped out completely 
in this country; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

456. Also, petition of Carl H. Loocke and 24 
other signers from Hill City, S. Dak., request- 
ing that communism be stopped and stamped 
out completely in this country; to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

457. By Mr. EATON: Concurrent resolution 
of the New Jersey State Senate, opposing 
ratification of any treaty or agreement with 
Dominion of Canada or passage of any leg- 
islation to provide for the construction of 
St. Lawrence seaway; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

458. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of women’s 
division, American Jewish Congress, urging 
enactment of the Federal fair employment 
practice bill; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

459. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 
Petition C. Touro Lodge, No, 814, B'nai B'rith, 
urging full representation for the Jewish 
people in all deliberations regarding Pales- 
tine within the United Nations; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

460. By Mr. ROHRBOUGH: Petition signed 
by 22 citizens of Jane Lew and Kincheloe, 
Third District of West Virginia, urging sup- 
port of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and the broadcasting 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising over the 
radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

461. Also, petition signed by 29 citizens of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., urging support for S. 265, 
a bill to prevent the interstate transmission 
of advertising of all alcoholic beverages and 
the broadcasting of such advertising by 
means of radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

462. By Mr. VAN ZANDT: Petition of 
twenty-first district council, Department of 
Pennsylvania, the American Legion, adopted 
at a meeting held February 2, 1947, at Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., opposing any legislation that 
would permit the immigration of displaced 
persons from other countries in excess of 
present quotas, and requesting that present 
quotas be investigated in an effort to deter- 
mine the possibility of decreasing the pres- 
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ens quota; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. . 

463. By Mr. WOLCOTT: Petition of 20 
residents of St. Clair County, Mich., express- 
ing interest in proposed legislation which 
seeks to prohibit the transporting of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce and over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

464. By the SPEAKER: Petition of mem- 
bers of Everett Townsend Club, No. 1, Ever- 
ett, Mass., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

465 Also, petition of the Left Liberal Party 
of Greece, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to imposing the 
formation of a government of the center and 
the left in Greece; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 3 

466. Also, petition of the Common Council 
of the City of Milwaukee, petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
supporting the program for Palestine; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

467 Also, petition of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council of Metropolitan Washington, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to Jewish immigration, into 
Palestine; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

468 Also, petition of Puerto Rican Indus- 
trial Soldiers Association, of Guayama, P. R., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to compensation for the Puerto 
Rican industrial soldiers of the First World 
War; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 8, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


We open our hearts unto Thee, our 
Father, and pray that Thy spirit may 
indwell each one of us and give us poise 
and power. We believe in Thee, O God. 
Give us the faith to believe what Thou 
hast said. We trust in Thee, O God. 
Give us the faith to trust Thee for guid- 
ance in the decisions we have to make. 

Help us to do our very best this day 
and be content with today’s troubles, so 
that we shall not borrow the troubles of 
tomorrow. Save us from the sin of 
worrying, lest stomach ulcers be the 
badge of our lack of faith. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. WHerry, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 7, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Hopkins, one of his 
secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 

sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
XCII——300 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


S. 874. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as 
alternate representative of the United States 
to the Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor. and as representative of the 
United States to the Air Navigation Com- 
mittee of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, without affecting his 
status and perquisites as an officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

H. R. 173. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public lands in Alaska to Victory 
Bible Camp Ground, Inc.; 

H. R. 326. An act for the relief of Wilma 
E. Baker; 

H.R.490. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other pu ; 

H. R. 492. An act to authorize the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital offenses 
and offenses punishable by life imprison- 
ment; 

H.R.729. An act to provide that the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
United States commissioner for the Shenan- 
doa’ National Park; 

H. R. 804. A act authorizing tne reduction 
of certain accrued interest charges payable 
by the Farmers’ Irrigation District, North 
Platte project; 

H.R. 1359. An act to amend tne act oi Au- 
gust 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as amended, 
so as to increase the total authorized num- 
ber of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
Navy: 

H. R. 1363. An act to amend further the 
Pay Adjustment Act of 1942, as amended; 

H. R. 1365. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1367. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submerines, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1368. An act to include civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the United States 
Naval Government of Guam among those 
persons who are entitled to the benefits of 
Public Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), 
as amended. and for other purposi s; 

H. R. 1869. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1940, to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
President to appoint an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies, fixing the 
compensation of the Under Secretary of War, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1381. An act to amend the act of July 
20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), reinting to the ac- 
ceptance of decorations, orders, medals, and 
emblems by officers and enlisted men of the 
armed forces of the United States tendered 
them by governments of cobelligerent na- 
tions or other American Republics; 

H. R. 1605. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of additional commissioned officers in the 
Regular Army, and for other purposes,” as 
amended by the act of August 8, 1946 (Public 
Law 670, 79th Song.); 

H. R. 2199. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Henry Big Day and other heirs of Cath- 
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erine Shield Chief, deceased, to certain lands 
on the Crow Indian Reservation; 

H.R. 2758. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “Ar. act to provide for the admin- 
istration of the Washington National Airport, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 29, 
1940; 

H. R. 2846. An act authorizing and direct- 
Ing the removal of stone piers in West Execu- 
tive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the Department of State 
Builaing; 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
Herschel V. Johnson, Deputy Representative 
of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to 
the Foreign Service; 

H. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to correct an 
error in the act approved August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 720, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), re- 
lating to the composition of the Naval 
Reserve; and 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to correct 
technical errors in the act approved August 
13, 1946 (Public Law 729, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
be excused from the session of the Sen- 
ate after 3 o'clock p. m. today by reason 
of public business. 

The PRESIDEN? protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair will state the parliamentary situa- 
tion. The Senate is proceeding under 
a unanimous-consent agreement, which 
the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, May 8, 1947, at the hour of 12:30 
o'clock p. m., the Senate proceed without 
further debate to vote upon any amendment 
that may be pending or that may there- 
after be offered, to the pending amendment 
proposed to Senate bill 1126, the Federal La- 


bor Relations Act of 1947, by Mr. Barr (for 


himself. Mr. Byrp, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. 
SmITH) on page 54, after line 4, and then 
upon the said amendment, whether modified 
or amended. 

Ordered further, That on said day of May 8 
the time intervening between the meeting 
of the Senate and the said hour of 12:30 
o’clock p. m. be equally divided between the 
proponents and the opponents of the said 
amendment, to be controlled, respectively, 
by the Senator from Minnesota |Mr. BALL] 
and the Senator from Oregon Mr. Morse}. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Batu], 
for himself, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon and the Senator 
from Minnesota will permit me, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
the time taken for the roll call to be di- 
vided as usual between the two sides. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Alken Hawkes Murray 
Ball Hayden Myers 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Brewster Hill O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jenner 
Bushfleld Johnson. Colo. Revercomb 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va. 
Byrd Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Kilgore Russell 
Capehart Knowland Saltonstall 
Capper Langer Smith 

` Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas Stewart 

McCarran Taft 

Cordon McCarthy Taylor 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Okla 
Downey McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McGrath Thye 
Eastland McKellar Tydings 
Ecton McMahon Umstead 
Ellender Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ferguson Malone Wagner 
Flanders Martin Watkins 
Fulbright Maybank Wherry 
George Millikin Williams 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney arse Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause-of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Wir! is absent on official business. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Hatcu] is absent by leave 
of the Senate on public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

To whom does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield 15 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment was explained yesterday by the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BALL] and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 
It is substantially the same as the 
amendment which was adopted by the 
Senate last year as part of the so-called 
Case bill, which amendment was offered 
by the Senator from Virginia. The oc- 
casion of the amendment was the de- 
mand made by the United Mine Workers 
of America that a tax of 10 cents a ton 
be levied on all coal mined, and that the 
tax so levied be paid into a general wel- 
fare fund to be administered by the 
union for practically any purpose the 
union considered to come within the 
term “welfare.” Of course, the result of 
such & proceeding, if there is no restric- 
tion, is to build up a tremendous fund in 
the hands of the officers of the labor 
union, to be distrisuted for welfare, 
which they may use indiscriminately. 
There is no specific provision with re- 
spect to it. They may distribute it to 
Members of the union whom they like 
or they consider proper charity cases, 
and they may refuse to distribute it 
to other members whom they do not like, 
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The demand originally made by Mr. 
Lewis was so broad that practically the 
fund became a war chest, if you please, 
for the union. The money for welfare 
funds is deducted from the wages of the 
employees. It is money earned by the 
employees, and certainly there should be 
some restriction on the right of those 
who bargain collectively for the employ- 
ees of any company, as to how far they 
can take the money earned by the em- 
ployees and use it for union purposes 
without restriction. Obviously the man 
who is bargaining should have no right 
to obtain any personal advantage. 

The amendment provides first that— 

It shall be unlawful for any employer to 
pay or deliver, or to agree to pay or deliver, 
any money or other thing of value to any 
representative of any of his employees. 


That is, it may be said, in a case of 
extortion or a case where the union rep- 
resentative is shaking down the em- 
ployer. Certain exceptions are made. 

Then with regard to the check-off, 
which is a device by which the employer 
pays into the union treasury, without 
the consent of the particular employees 
who have earned the money, a certain 
percentage agreed to in the collective- 
bargaining agreement contract, the 
amendment provides that it is proper to 
make such an agreement with respect to 
money deducted from the wages of em- 
ployees in payment of membership dues 
in a labor organization, provided that 
the em ployer has received from each em- 
ployee, on whose account such deduc- 
tions are made, a written assignment 
which shall not be irrevocable for a pe- 
riod of more than 1 year, or beyond the 
termination date of the applicable col- 
lective agreement, whichever occurs 
sooner. 

So far as the testimony shows that 
is the usual form of check-off. Under 
it the employee himself signs a slip or 
assignment authorizing the check-off. 
If he once signs such an assignment un- 
der the collective-bargaining agreement, 
it may continue indefinitely until re- 
voked, and it may be irrevocable during 
the life of the particular contract, or for 
a period of 12 months. That, I think, is 
substantially in accord with nine-tenths 
of all check-off agreements, and simply 
prohibits a check-off made without any 
consent whatever by the employees. 

Provision No. (5) at the bottom of 
page 2 and the top of page 3 of the 
amendment deals with the question of 
welfare fund. It provides that the pay- 
ments must be made, in the first place, 
as found in line 25 on page 2, “to a 
trust fund established by such represent- 
ative“ —that is by the union—‘“for the 
sole and exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployees of such employer, and their fam- 
ilies and dependents, or of such em- 
ployees, families, and dependents jointly 
with the employees of other employers 
making similar payments, and their fam- 
ilies and dependents.” 

In other words, this must be a trust 
fund. It cannot be the property of the 
union without a definite statement that 
it is in trust for the employees, who, after 
all, have earned the money. 

In the second place, “such payments 
are held in trust for the purpose of pay- 
ing, either from principal or income, or 
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both, for the benefit of employees, their 
families and dependents, for medical or 
hospital care, pensions on retirement or 
death of employees, compensation for 
injuries or illness resulting from occu- 
pational activity, or insurance to pro- 
vide any of the foregoing, or life insur- 
ance, disability and sickness insurance, 
or accident insurance.” 

I think that covers all the welfare pur- 
poses which are contained in any of the 
existing welfare funds now established 
in a certain number of industries. 

Then there is the provision under (B) 
that— 

The detailed basis on which such payments 
are to be made is specified in a written agree- 


ment with the employer. 


So that the purpose of the provision is 
that the welfare fund shall be a perfectly 
definite fund, that its purposes shall be 
stated so that each employee can know 
what he is entitled to, can go to court 
and enforce his rights in the fund, and 
that it shall not be, therefore, in the sole 
discretion of the union or the union 
leaders and usable for any purpose which 
they may think is to the advantage of 
the union or the employee. 

Mr. President, it seems obvious that if 
these funds grow rapidly, as they are 
growing—which is perfectly proper 
they should be regulated by the Federal 
Government. They should be in definite 
terms. They should not be subject to the 
arbitrary discretion of the union lead- 
ers, the very ones who are making the 
agreements and who are making the de- 
mands for the particular funds, whether 
the employees want them or not. 

We are saying to the employee, “You 
have earned $100 this month, but all you 
get is $95. You must put $5 into the 
fund.” That is at the behest of the 
union leaders. The employee has noth- 
ing to say about it. Certainly he is en- 
titled to have us say that the fund shall 
be definite, that his rights shall be de- 
termined by law, and that he shall be 
able to demand them. 

What was actually done by the Gov- 
ernment when it agreed with Mr. Lewis? 
This is the agreement with respect to the 
United Mine Workers’ fund: 

There is hereby provided a health and wel- 
fare program in broad outline—and it is 
recognized that many important details re- 
main to be filled in—such program to con- 
sist of three parts, as follows: 

(a) A welfare and retirement fund: A 
welfare and retirement fund is hereby cre- 
ated and there shall be paid into said fund 
by the operating managers 5 cents per ton 
on each ton of coal produced for use or for 
sale. This fund shall be managed by three 
trustees, one appointed by the Coal Mines 
Administrator, one appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, and the 
third chosen by the other two. 


In this case the Government is the em- 


The fund shall be used for making pay- 
ments to miners, and their dependents and 
survivors, with respect to (1) wage loss not 
otherwise compensated at all or adequately 
under the provisions of Federal or State law 
and resulting from sickness (temporary dis- 
ability), permanent disability, death, or re- 
tirement, and (2) other related welfare pur- 
poses, as determined by the trustees. Sub- 
ject to the stated purposes of the fund, the 
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trustees shall have full authority with re- 
spect to questions of coverage and eligibility, 
priorities ameng classes of benefits, methods 
of providing or arranging for provision of 
benefits, and all related matters. 


This represents money earned by the 
employees, in the form of a tax of 5 cents 
a ton, which is turned into a fund, and 
two private persons, without restraint, 
have almost unlimited authority to de- 
termine how the money shall be spent. 
Whether the words “other related wel- 
fare purposes” make it unnecessary to 
furnish a definite statement, as required 
by this amendment, is a question. It is 
left entirely in the choice of two men, 
who do not have particularly at heart the 
interests of the public, to determine the 
terms under which the money shall be 
distributed. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
require that the fund shall be established 
in definite, detailed form, in the form of 
a trust fund, with respect to which the 
employees can determine their rights and 
can insist upon them. 

Mr. Lewis’ original demand was that 
the fund be solely in the administration 
of the union. He finally agreed to a 
joint administration. Unless we make 
such a provision there will be no require- 
ment for a joint administration. This 
amendment provides that the employees 
and employers must be equally repre- 
sented in the administration of the fund, 
together with such neutral persons as 
they may agree upon. In the event of a 
deadlock the agreement shall be sub- 
mitted to an impartial umpire. 

The purpose is to prevent the abuse 
of welfare funds. We have provided for 
a general study of welfare funds of this 
nature. There are a number of them in 
existence. I have before me a list of 
such funds. The amendment would not 
substantially affect any of those funds, 
except that with respect to some of them 
the appointment of an employer repre- 
sentative might be required, in order 
that there might be joiut administration 
instead of single administration. Other- 
wise most of the existing funds already 
comply with this provision. The tend- 
ency at present is illustrated by the de- 
mand of the United Mine Workers and 
other demands. This is the demand 
made by the painters in Washington: 

The parties to this agreement agree to 
set up a trust fund, to be known as the 
Painters’ Insurance Fund of Washington, 
D. C., and Vicinity. The purpose of this fund 
is to provide life insurance, sick benefits, 
hospitalization, accident, surgical, and dis- 
memberment benefits for all journeymen and 
apprentices of local unions 368, 890, and 797. 


There are no specific terms. No one 
can tell what the fund may finally be 
used for. Painters are notorious drift- 
ers. They have something deducted 
from their wages, and then they drift 
on to some other city, where they may 
find no fund, and lose the money they 
have already contributed. The tenden- 
cy is to demand a welfare fund as much 
in the power of the union as possible. 
Certainly unless we impose some restric- 
tions we shall find that the welfare fund 
will become merely a war chest for the 
particular union, and that the employees 
for whose benefit it is supposed to be 
established, for certain definite welfare 
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purposes, will have no legal rights and 
will not receive the kind of benefits to 
which they are entitled after such deduc- 
tions from their wages. 

As to the question of interest, it is 
questionable how far we should go in the 
matter of private welfare funds. We 
have a general social security system. 
We have a separate fund for the rail- 
road employees. There is a number of 
other special funds. I believe that the 
Finance Committee should study the 
whole problem of social security and wel- 
fare funds. Very likely there should be 
further restrictions. There should be a 
requirement that such funds fit into and 
supplement the ordinary social security 
system. The subject calls for long and 
involved study. 

This amendment is, in effect, a provi- 
sion to prevent the abuse of the right to 
establish such funds by collective bar- 
gaining, pending further study of the 
whole problem. Otherwise I think we 
shall find that the welfare fund will be- 
come a racket. In many unions it is very 
easy for it to become a racket. It be- 
comes, in effect, a tax. In Mr. Petrillo’s 
union there is a tax on records. In the 
United Mine Workers’ Union there is a 
tax on coal. Unless there are some re- 
strictions, if such an agreement is forced 
upon an employer, in effect we make the 
officials of the union who collect the tax 
Government agents for collecting and 
distributing the tax. Under the pro- 
posed agreement originally demanded by 
Mr. Lewis he could distribute the fund 
for the benefit of schools, or he could op- 
erate anything he wished to operate in 
the nature of loca] government. The 
whole thing would become a great wea- 
pon of power, as it was in the case of Mr. 
Petrillo, to dominate the union, to please 
the members whom he wanted to please, 
and punish members whom he did not 
wish to please, or who refused to go along 
with the policy of the union. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
able Senator that I have favored the 
idea of welfare funds. There is always 
involved the question of administration, 
and that is the question which gives us 
trouble. It seems to me that a welfare 
fund of this kind, which becomes part of 
a contract between employer and em- 
ployees, should be administered by a gov- 
ernmentr’ agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BALL, Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
the pending amendment would place the 
fund under joint administration of em- 
ployer and employees. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that a better method would 
be to have it administered by a govern- 
mental agency? 

Mr. TAFT, I think a complete study 
of the question ought to be made and 
that in the end there ought to be some 
governmental regulation of the char- 
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acter of the fund. This is, in a way, a 
stopgap provision until a further study 
can be made, in order that abuses may 
not arise. 

There is a health benefit pamphlet 
issued by the United States Department 
of Labor which sets out a very consid- 
erable number, a dozen or so, of these 
funds, created by collective bargaining 
agreements, none of which are adminis- 
tered by the Government. It would re- 
quire, I think, a pretty complete tearing 
to pieces of those funds if we tried to 
have every one of them established now 
or hereafter administered by the Govern- 
ment. In most cases they are jointly ad- 
ministered. In three important cases, 
I think, they are administered by the 
unions. I think that if we went further 
than this amendment and required Gov- 
ernment administration it would cause 
such a complete upsetting of so many 
funds that I should hesitate to have it 
done until we have more complete knowl- 
edge. What we have to do ultimately, it 
seems to me, is to integrate these funds 
with the social security system in some 
way. Almost everyone has social secu- 
rity. On top of that we provide a par- 
ticular industry with additional funds. 
Possibly the administration of such funds 
will ultimately be in the hands of the 
Government. In the meantime, for stop- 
gap purposes I think joint administration 
should require that there be a trust fund, 
with a specific agreement as to its pur- 
pose—so much to provide health bene- 
fits, so much for this kind of hospital 
service, so much for this kind of insur- 
ance. 

Incidentally, already, in addition to 
these funds, in many cases the em- 
ployer furnishes group-insurance poli- 
cies. If Government administration 
were required, the Government would be 
put into nearly every company, because 
nearly every company has something 
that falls within this general classifica- 
tion. So I think we had better not go 
further than this amendment does. I 
very strongly believe that it will prevent 
abuses. Funds can be set up, but after 
they are established they must cover 
definite services which are recognized as 
proper services for welfare funds. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, in view 
of the fact that the Senate agreed to a 
similar amendment last year and there 
was no substantial criticism of it, so far 
as I know, before the committee, and 
that the practice is a growing practice 
which is certainly liable So serious abuse, 
w>- ought to make some provision in this 
bill to take care of the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator has made clear the answer 
to the question I wanted to ask. I have 
been asked by many people whether this 
amendment would interfere with the ex- 
isting set-up of welfare funds, and I have 
answered them in the terms of the 
amendment and have told them that it 
would not. I should like to be sure on 
that point. 

Mr. TAFT. Ihave read the pamphlets 
on the subject, and, so far as I know, 
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the amendment does not interfere with 
funds which are in existence, except in 
three instances in which the funds are 
administered solely by the union which 
must make some amendment after July 
1948, with regard to joint administra- 
tion, involving the appointment of a 
representative of the employer to par- 
ticipate in the administration. 

Mr. SMITH. Is that the only respect? 

Mr. TAFT. That is the only respect 
in which existing welfare funds are af- 
fected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Ives}. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I take the 
same position on this amendment at 
this time as I took in committee. Rec- 
ognizing again in this instance the va- 
lidity of the criticism of the conditions 
which have obtained in some instances 
in connection with welfare funds, as 
outlined by the Senator from Ohio, 
nevertheless, since a great deal appar- 
ently is contingent upon the establish- 
ment of welfare funds, I feel that a cer- 
tain amount of delay by Congress is ad- 
visable before final action is taken, as 
the action about to be taken will be final, 
except for what may be done in confer- 
ence. I recognize some violations of 
what we consider to be proper practices. 
I simply want to point out in that con- 
nection that the welfare-fund program 
has grown very materially in recent 
years. I have a table here which shows 
that in 1945 approximately 600,000 work- 
ers in this country presumably were cov- 
ered for benefits under that type of pro- 
gram. Early this year there are indica- 
tions that 1,250,000 are covered. The 
system is growing very rapidly. While 
we may believe we have a record of all 
welfare funds, I doubt very seriously 
whether there is such a record. I have 
not been able to obtain a complete rec- 
ord. I think that is something that needs 
thorough exploration. 

There is one thing I want to point out 
in connection with the matter of welfare 
funds, and that is that it has been a prac- 
tice in the United States for the last few 
years to encourage the establishment of 
this type of fund. This is the one thing 
which exists as a result of joint opera- 
tions between management and labor in 
which labor itself—the employees—is 
overwhelmingly in accord. 

There was a survey made not long ago 
which is reported in the January 1947 
issue of Factory Management magazine. 
In the whole field of the relationship be- 
tween management and labor on the 
question of welfare funds, or anything 
of that type, at least three-fourths of 
the employees who expressed an opinion 
favor such funds. That is one matter 
in labor relations on which the great 
bulk of the employees are overwhelm- 
ingly in accord. Undoubtedly it comes 
about because in some instances insuf- 
ficient protection is guaranteed them by 
management, and in other instances by 
government. As a result of that con- 
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dition which has arisen there has been 
a constant effort to institute more and 
more of this kind of protection. It has 
come to be a very important feature in 
the relationship between management 
and labor. It has had a great deal to do 
with improvement in management-labor 
relations. 

Meritorious though the purpose of this 
proposal may be—and I do not question 
its purpose for one moment—I think it 
is very questionable in this connection, 
as it was in connection with the matter 
which was before us yesterday, whether 
we should undertake to proceed at this 
particular time in the way in which it 
is proposed in the present amendment. 

I want to point out that one of the 
specific functions, one of the specific 
mandates which have been given or will 
be given to the joint congressional com- 
mittee to be created under the bill, if it 
should be enacted, is to go into the wel- 
fare-fund problem, to explore the whole 
field, to ascertain the kind and type of 
fund that should exist, and to determine 
what kind of restrictive legal measures, 
if necessary, finally should be taken. 
Perhaps the measure proposed here may 
-be the proper one. I happened to ob- 
serve at the hearings held last winter 
that there was serious objection on the 
part of some very large employers to 
having any part in the administration 
of welfare funds. That is understand- 
able. They feel that such funds are for 
the benefit of the employees; their re- 
lationship is a happy one, and they would 
rather leave it that way. It seems to me 
that these matters should be explored 
far more thoroughly than they have been 
up to the present time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly. 

Mr. TAFT. I merely want to point out 
that the welfare fund which the Govern- 
ment has set up with John L. Lewis al- 
ready contains more than $10,000,000. 
These funds are growing by leaps and 
bounds. It seems to me that they must 
be regulated or they will get beyond all 
control, and we will encounter great dif- 
3 when we finally come to act on 


Mr. IVES. In that connection let me 
point out that the UMW is an organiza- 
tion with a membership of 400,000 and 
it is not surprising that it has a welfare 
fund of that size. 

Nor do I want it understood in any way, 
shape, or manner that I approve neces- 
sarily of the procedures which were fol- 
lowed prior to the establishment of the 
Government control which now exists in 
that connection. 

The fact remains that the system of 
welfare funds is not going to produce 
anything of an ultimately serious nature 
in the United States if we wait until 
the next session of the Congress, when 
we should know a great deal more about 
it and when we should be able to act far 
more intelligently. 

In connection with the pending amend- 
ment, there are several matters which I 
think have not been discussed as thor- 
oughly as they might have been; in fact, 
I think they have not even been pointed 
on% and no one has debated then thus 
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In the first place, I should like to point 
to subsection (b), on page 2. I wish to 
inquire whether that could be construed 
in any way as affecting Christmas pres- 
ents or birthday presents or anything of 
that type. The language is rather broad, 
and it appears to me to be vague Cer- 
tainly anything of a legitimate character 
should not be limited by such a provision. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield, but I should like to 
suggest that I am speaking under a time 
limit, according to the time schedule. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand, and I 
shall be brief. Isimply wish to state that 
I wonder whether it can be correctly as- 
sumed that the application of this pro- 
vision is to be limited to representatives 
of unions and to contributions made to 
representatives of unions. Could it not 
be regarded as affecting contributions 
made to representatives of unorganized 
groups, and affecting, for instance, con- 
tributions provided by management for 
picnics or in aid of baseball teams which 
the employees often have, and other con- 
tributions of that character. Would not 
all such contributions be forbidden under 
the terms of this provision? 

Mr. IVES. Presumably that is cor- 
rect, and I think it is very dangerous to 
include in the bill a provision of this 
character, as to which there may be 
serious question or doubt. 

In subsection (c), in line 19, there is a 
provision in connection with the check- 
off. I have no quarrel with the idea of 
having the check-off approved by the in- 
dividual employee, if that is desirable. I 
do not think it is necessary, however, in 
view of the restrictions contained in the 
bill in regard to the closed shop and the 
union shop, to provide additional restric- 
tions. I am sure, moreover, that many 
employers will not be particularly pleased 
with that feature of the provision as here 
presented, which requires each employee, 
at least once a year, to specify in writing 
that he wants the check-off continued. 
This would add to the bedevilment of em- 
ployers, who already are overburdened by 
paper work, by the number of reports, 
and other documents they have to pre- 
pare and submit, and the numerous pro- 
cedures to which they are subjected. I 
think that possibility should be taken into 
consideration in connection with this 
proposal, 

Again, Mr. President, I think that per- 
haps the penalty provided in this pro- 
vision is somewhat unrealistic. Pre- 
sumably the penalty applies to a viola- 
tion of every portion of the proposed 
new section 302. I do not know whether 
for failure to do some of the things I 
have indicated, persons should be sub- 
jected to a penalty of not more than 
$10,000 or imprisonment up to 1 year. 
It seems to me such penalties are 
altogether excessive for violation of 
some of the provisions contained in this 
measure; and such a condition in itself 
cora make the entire measure unwork- 
able. 

On the whole, Mr. President, I feel that 
this is an extremely ill-considered pro- 
posal, and that there should be further 
delay before we act on it. Therefore I 
shall oppose the amendment, 
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Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes of my time to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
8 minutés. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to compel joint 
administration by the union and the 
employer of any health and welfare fund 
voluntarily established between the par- 
ties for the benefit of the employees. 
The effect of the amendment would be 
to strike a crippling blow at numerous 
welfare plans and funds which have ex- 
isted and operated successfully for many 
years. Estimates have been made, 
ranging up to 1,300,000 as the number of 
workers now covered by such plans. A 
substantial percentage of those funds is 
administered exclusively by the unions, 
with the blessings of the employer. As 
a matter of fact, there are many employ- 
ers who, having agreed to the establish- 
ment of such funds as the result of free 
and voluntary collective bargaining, 
would object strenuously to any measure 
compelling them to join in the admin- 
istration of the funds. For them, it 
would mean additional record keeping, 
resulting in increased costs, and requir- 
ing them to devote a part of their time 
and energy to the supervision of activi- 
ties which are not of direct concern to 
them, Time and energy so lost could 
be better applied directly to increasing 
production, with a consequent beneficial 
effect to the entire economy. 

For many months I have been seeking 
legislation to establish a national health 
program. On November 19, 1945, the 
President of the United States in his 
message to the Congress strongly urged 
the adoption of such a program. Every 
person recognizes that our most pre- 
cious national possession is a healthy, 
strong, and efficient population. But 
practically all students of the problem 
of conserving our human resources are 
equally agreed that we have been woe- 
fully negligent in our failure to set up 
even a rudimentary program for con- 
serving those resources. The huge 
numbers of our young men rejected for 
service in the armed forces during the 
war was a shocking demonstration of 
our inadequacy, in the light of our ex- 
isting and potential wealth, in this 
respect. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
pending amendment constitutes a direct 
threat to another of our most precious 
heritages. The right of liberty to con- 
tract has always been regarded by us as 
an essential conditicn to the function- 
ing of a free society. Why should we 
interfere with this right, when the sub- 
ject of the contract is a health and wel- 
fare fund hurting no one and benefiting 
many? If this amendment is adopted, 
we shall have established a principle 
whereby the Government will be author- 
ized to dictate any or all the terms 
of collective-bargaining agreements. 
Wages, hours, working conditions, and 
all the thousands of other aspects of 
the industrial relationship would thea 
become the direct concern of the State, 
which, having established the precedent, 
would have the power to dictate the 
terms to the parties to the agreement. 
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Compulsory. arbitration, which my dis- 
tinguished colleagues oppose because 
they recognize its dangerous conse- 
quences for our free society, would have 
been achieved indirectly, and“ am sure 
without intention on their part. 

This amendment would be a cruel 
provision to place in this bill, inasmuch 
as it is intended to straiu-jacket union 
attempts to provide decent minimum 
safety and health standards for Ameri- 
can workers and to provide some pro- 
tection for the widows and children of 
the workers who are killed in industrial 
accidents. 

Mr. President, in connection with my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement 
containing facts taken from the hear- 
ings on the Centralia disaster, before 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands 
on Thursday, April 17, 1947. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACTS TAKEN FROM THE HEARINGS ON THE 
CENTRALIA DISASTER BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, THURSDAY, 
APRIL 17, 1947 


Our country is today the only ccuntry 
producing coal for export. We are the only 
country that has a surplus. We will not 
have a surplus long unless we treat our 
mine workers better, unless we decide that 
we will not kill so many of them every day 
and every month and wound them and use 
them up and throw them on the scrap heap. 
In our country they are not being replaced. 

Our young men are not going into the 
mines as a vocation. They do not have to any 
more. Child labor has been eliminated from 
the mines. Young men may not enter the 
mines underground in most States until they 
are 18 years of age, both by contract with 
the United Mine Workers and by the various 
State regulations. That means that many 
of them, most of them, receive an education 
-school education. 
When they reach the age, with that back- 
ground of education, they decide, and their 
family helps them decide, that they will not 
take up their father’s vocation. The in- 
fluence of their mothers, who are familiar 
with the horrors of the mines, operates to 
create a psychological point of view in the 
young man’s mind so that he does not take 
up his father’s vocation, 

It is almost impossible to create an effi- 
cient miner by taking an adult person and 
putting him into a mine. They must be 
conditioned mentally to voluntarily assume 
the vocation of a mine worker, and they are 
not easily so conditioned when they reach a 
mature age. They cannot adapt themselves. 
They do not have the flexibility of physical 
structure that is required. They do not have 
all the nervous reactions that must operate 
mechanically so that they can protect them- 
selves in the mines as much as may be pos- 
sible. They constantly are oppressed with 
the horror of the mine. They work in the 
mines reluctantly, and they go elsewhere 
when they can. 

From 1910 to 1945, inclusive, 66,140 men 
were killed outright. That is an average of 
1,889 fatalities a year. Two thousand one 
hundred and thirty-five were permanently 
totally disabled annually. Two thousand 
and sixty-one were permanently partially 
disabled annually, with an average loss of 
684 workdays each. There were 70,336 dead 
and disfigured bodies. 

This is more men than are now employed 
in the mining States of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, all of which are mining States of 
magnitude. 

These 66,140 men left approximately 211,- 
648 widows and orphans. 
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Sixty-five thousand men each year injured 
lost an average of 40 days each. That is in 
a 35-year period. That average runs through 
a 35-year period from 1910 to 1945. 

In 1942 we had 462,000 men employed in 
our bituminous mining industry. We killed 
1,245 of them that year, an average of 103 
fatalities per month in that calendar year. 

In 1943 we had 416,000 men employed, or 
46,000 less than the preceding year. We still 
killed 1,225, which is only 20 men less than 
the preceding year, with 46,000 less employed. 

That is an average of 102 fatalities per 
calendar month. 

In 1944 we had 393,000 men employed in 
the bituminous industry, which is 23,000 less 
than the year before, the preceding year. 

In 1944 we had 93 futalities per calendar 
month. In 1945 we had a total of 383,000 
men employed in the bituminous coal indus- 
try, which was 10,000 less than in 1944, 
There were 936 killed, which is an average of 
78 per month. There is a shrinkage in 4 
years of 79,000 men in the total number of 
men available for the operation of the 
industry. 

From June 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947, this 
being 10 months that the Government has 
operated the mines, 841 were killed. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, occu- 
pational hazards are a justified charge 
against the costs of production, and 
should be insured against, at least in 
part, by employer contributions. 

Unless the American people want their 
coal smeared with the blood of miners, 
unless they have lost all regard for 
human values in our great industrial 
machine, they will reject this provision. 

Mr. President, I also ask to have in- 
serted in the Record in connection with 
my remarks a very able article that was 
inserted in the Recorp by the Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. McGratH], 
which appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at page A1903. 
It is an article discussing the need of 
public health and welfare funds in the 
absence of broad national medical-care 
program such as proposed in the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

(Extension of remarks of Hon, J. HOWARD 
McGratH, of Rhode Island, in the Senate 
of the United States, Thursday, April 24 
(legislative day of Monday, April 21), 1947) 
Mr. MCGRATH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 

mous consent to have printed in the RECORD 

an article published in the April issue of the 

Kiplinger magazine entitled Health Means 

Plans and Dollars.” 

This appears to me to be a most enlight- 
ening article which I believe should be avail- 
able to those interested in improving the 
health of the people of our country. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcond, as 
follows: 

“HEALTH MEANS PLANS AND DOLLARS—WE MUST 
FIND A WAY TO MEET OUR CHALLENGING NA- 
TIONAL MEDICAL PROBLEM 
“United States medicine, which has devised 

brilliant treatments for many of our ills, is 

having a hard time prescribing for its most 
acute problem: how to make medical services 
available for all who need them. 

“There is wide agreement on the diagnosis: 
our medical facilities are badly organized 
and too expensive for most people. There 
is no general agreement on the right treat- 
ment, despite the universal interest 1a work- 
ing out some solution. We are all potertial 
consumers of medical services, and we are 
all affected by the health of our community. 
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And our overburdened doctors need relief 
from a system under which they can't take 
care of all the sick, even with charity treat- 
ments, 

“Although the Nation's health cannot be 
put on a dollars-and-cents basis, employers 
should be concerned with the terrific in- 
roads, largely preventable, which illness 
makes on production. Before the war be- 
tween four and five hundred million work- 
days were lost annually from sickness— 
about 40 times the number lost through 
strikes. The loss of consumption power may 
be even greater. 

“Here is what’s wrong in the judgment of 
the American Medical Association, individual 
doctors, lay experts and Government officials: 

“The traditional fee system of payment for 
medical services is too costly. Most people 
can afford emergency pills and treatment, 
but not preventive medicine or prolonged, 
catastrophic illness. Some estimates say 
about 20 percent of the population can’t pay 
even for minimum medical needs. 

“There are not enough doctors, especially 
in rural regions, slums, and small communi- 
ties. Many doctors are underpaid. Few 
have time to keep up with developments. 

“Hospitals and other facilities are too few, 
poorly distributed, often antiquated. 

“Medical research is haphazard. We spend 
a hundred dollars for research on infantile 
paralysis, which afflicts relatively few, for 
every 25 cents spent on mental disease, which 
afflicts millions and fills more than half the 
Nation's hospital beds. 

“Many people, particularly if they have no 
trouble meeting their own medical bills and 
deal exclusively with comfortably established 
city physicians, find it hard to accept so 
sweeping a diagnosis. But the clinical facts 
are disturbing. 

“According to the AMA, in 1940, most indi- 
viduals and families with incomes under 
$3,000 needed help.in meeting medical bills. 
That amounted to well over 75 percent of 
the population. People who borrow from 
small-loan companies need the money most 
often to pay medical bills. 

“For many an ailing individual the high 
cost of sickness poses the question of how 
much medical attention he can do without, 
and for how long. The grim consequences 
of such enforced self-denial showed up in 
prewar medical statistics, which brutally dis- 
pose of the notion that the United States is 
the healthiest Nation on earth. 

“This country had higher infant death 
rates than seven other countries; higher 
cancer, heart, nervous, and mental disease 
rates. The average life expectancy at birth 
was higher in 4 countries; at 20 years it was 
higher in 8 countries; at age 40 in 11; and 
at age 60 in 12. The subsequent revelation 
that about 40 percent of young Americans 
were unfit for military service for medical 
reasons has hushed our big talk about na- 
tional health standards. 

“It's not primarily the doctor's fault that 
protracted illness and preventive medicine 
are so expensive, although it is a fact that 
organized medicine, through the American 
Medical Association, has demonstrated a 
minimum of social awareness in facing the 
mounting medical crisis. 

“But the individual practitioner usually is 
too busy with his never-ending responsibil- 
ities to think about broader medical issues. 
He carries an appalling load. In most cases 
the family doctor has fully earned the re- 
spect and affection which millions of Amer- 
icans have for him. He has a habit of 
quietly scaling down bills for needy patients, 
and carrying a load of charity cases without 
talking about it. 

“So many doctors have concentrated in the 
cities that demands on country and small- 
town doctors are proportionately higher. 
These small-community doctors are often 
the ones with poorest facilities, largest prac- 
tices, and lowest incomes, 
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“The main effort to bridge the economic 
gap between patient and doctor has been 
through voluntary group-insurance plans as 
@ substitute for the fee system of payment. 
During the last two decades, many Ameri- 
cans have got partial coverage against sick- 
ness through one of these plans. 

“But they have three fatal defects: They 
don't offer adequate coverage, they have 
proved too expensive for lower-income 
groups, and they don’t include enough 
people. 

“Like most Commercial health-insurance 
policies, group-insurance plans tend to re- 
strict services and to neglect thorough treat- 
ment. Some group plans provide only hos- 
pitalization for limited periods, but over half 
our medical hills are for treatment given 
outside of hospitals. Less than 5.4 percent 
of the population has insurance for physi- 
cians’ services, and about 2.6 percent have 
complete home, office, and hospital coverage. 
Only one American out of four has any kind 
of health insurance at all. 

“Many of the people who have had experi- 
ence administering group-health plans say 
that these are only a necessary stopgap in 
the absence of a national-health plan. 

“There are signs that the tide is setting in 
the direction of such a national program as 
a logical extension of social security. Opin- 
ion polls show a majority in favor of pay-roll 
deductions to provide national-health insur- 
ance. And in the last Congress, Republi- 
cans and Democrats joined to provide Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of more hos- 
pitals and clinics, and for treatment and re- 
search in mental health and other fields. 

“Congress hasn’t acted on the problem of 
providing medical services for those who 
can’t afford them. But it may do so during 
the present session. Senator ROBERT A, 
Tart, Republican, of Ohio, has revised his 
health bill, and rei:troduced it, with the 
support of the AMA. Given the Senator’s 
influence and the Republican desire to win 
votes from those who would benefit by the 
measure’s provisions, chances for his bill look 
pretty good. Its main provisions: 

“Coordination of civilian Federal health 
functions in a new Federal Health Agency. 

“Appropriation of $200,000,000 yearly to as- 
sist States in providing medical care and hos- 
pital services for individuals and families 
unable to pay for them. 

“Cash contributions by States at least 
equal to the sum advanced from the Federal 
Treasury. 

p pit ASi of State programs by the Sur- 
geon General, with appeal to a national 
health council in event of disagreement, 

“Enactment of the bill, according to its 
proponents, would probably make some basic 
medical services available to the poorest 20 
to 25 percent of the population; opponents 
say only 10 percent. 

“Critics of the bill object strongly to a pro- 
vision that applicants would have to prove 
their inability to pay. Too many States re- 
quire a means test as proof of this inability 
to pay. This is a throw-back from the con- 
cept of social security to that of public 
charity. It seems needlessly humiliating, 
say the critics, that sick people should have 
either to exhaust their savings or stigmatize 
themselves as papers, to obtain emergency 
medical care. 

“The Taft bill also minimizes basic public 
interest in good health for everyone. We do 
not maintain schools only for those who are 
too poor to go to private schools, nor librar- 
ies for those who are too poor to buy books, 
Why offer medical care to the indigent, and 
exclude middle-income families for whom, 
also, medical services are too expensive? 

“Another criticism is that the Taft bill, by 
providing only emergency relief, forestalls 
any attempt to combat disease on a Nation- 
wide scale. Some doctors think tuberculosis 
could be wiped out in the United States with- 
in a generation, syphilis within a shorter 
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time. But this could be done only through 
a Nation-wide campaign, with services read- 
ily available to everybody. 

“One major political force ‘nterested in 
going beyond the provisions ot the Taft bill 
is United States labor. With hopes of big 
wage boosts collapsing, union negotiators 
are now going down the line fcr fuller health 
coverage as well as cash benefits paid for by 
employers. Management will be hard put to 
refuse this demand altogether. 

“In the next few years an estimated 8,000,- 
000 workers are likely to get new or increased 
health protection as a result. 

“Senator Tart’s prescription, limited cover- 
age for bottom-income groups, differs, of 
course, from the unions’ proposal—full cov- 
erage for all union labor. But by one of the 
ironies of politics, both efforts may have 
the same long-run effect. 

“Once you provide basic medical care for 
$5,000,000 citizens under the Taft bill and for 
additional millions of industrial werkers un- 
der union contracts, the objection to going 
the whole hog diminishes. The cost would 
be much cheaper if it were spread over the 
whole population. And coverage would be 
more complete. The financial and adminis- 
trative burden of health and welfare clauses 
would be taken off private enterprises and 
placed on official agencies, 

“One proposal for such a program has been 
embodied in the administration-sponsored 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. It is expected 
to be financed by a 8-percent pay-roll levy 
dividsd between employees and employers, 
plus a 3 appropriation for research and 
trainin; 

. from this fund would be en- 
trusted for disbursement to the Surgeon 
General, who would also set standards, But 
day-to-day administration would be left to 
States, local communities, and existing med- 
ical groups. Doctors would continue, if they 
preferred, to practice on the present fee sys- 
tem, with payments made to them out of the 
insurance fund. Doctors who wished to prac- 
tice on a full or partial salary basis could do 
so. Those who wished to remain completely 
outside the system would be free to do so. 

“Patients could go to ary general practi- 
tioner in the system. The doctor also would 
be free to accept or reject patients. 

“It’s worth noting that the British Medical 
Association once fought a national health 
system based on compulsory health insur- 
ance just as stubbornly as the AMA does now. 
After a conservative government set one up 
anyway, the British Medical Association 
swung to support. One reason—doctors’ in- 
comes went up. 

“Like a number of distinguished medical 
men, some United States business leaders 
have come to regard a nationai-health pro- 
gram as a desirable extension of our present 
social-security laws. Executives lise Charles 
Luckman, president of Lever Bros., Gerard 
Swope, president of General Electric, and 
David Sarnoff, of RCA, feel this way. 

“Total cost of a national-health program 
has been set at $4,000,000,000 yearly. That's 
about what we pay now, in coctors’ bills, 
taxation for public-health service, etc., for 
such medical care as we get. Socially and 
economically, it would seem sensible to or- 
ganize medical services for faster progress 
toward the goal of medical science, which is 
not just care in sickness, but positive health 
for the individual and for the entire com- 
munity.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, I shall 
take the remainder of the time myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reinforce the comments made by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
pre attention to one or two additional 
points, 
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The amendment provides — under 
penalty, for violation, of imprisonment 
of not more than 1 year or a fine of not 
more than $10,000, and the repeal of the 
protection of the Clayton Act and the 
Notris-LaGuardia Act—that health and 
welfare funds shall be set up, not in the 
manner in which the employer, the em- 
ployees and their representatives may 
find most suitable to their local needs, 
but as directed by the Congress of the 
United States. They must be held in 
trust, and their purposes are to be lim- 
ited to payment of medical and hos- 
pital care, pensions, sickness, disability, 
and accident insurance. There must be 
a written agreement between the em- 
ployer and the employees, and employees 
and employers must be equally repre- 
sented in the administration of the fund, 
and in the event of disagreement be- 
tween them, machinery is provided for 
the settling of such disputes. In other 
words, it requires employer participa- 
tion in the funds and in the administra- 
tion of the funds. The best information 
I have been able to obtain is to the 
effect that there are now some million 
and a quarter employees covered by some 
form of health or welfare plan. 

For many years the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union in New 
York has sought to establish for its mem- 
bers vacation funds. It is notable that 
an effort to establish such a fund would, 
under the amendment, subject the lead- 
ers of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union to spend 1 year in jail 
or pay a $10,000 fine or both. I am not, 
for my own part, convinced that the 
garment workers of the city of New York 
are less in need of vacations than other 
persons in our life; indeed, I can go 
further and say that it seems to me 
affirmatively desirable that not only 
garment workers, but all workers, should 
have reasonable vacations provided for 
them. After many years of striving to 
gain this objective the garment workers 
now have a vacation plan to which the 
employers contribute and which is ad- 
ministered by the union, the employers 
not participating. This plan would be 
illegal under the amendment here pro- 
posed. Ishould be grateful if some Sen- 
ator would explain to me why the effort 
to obtain what seems to me to be a thor- 
oughly desirable objective, concerning 
which there has not been the slightest 
objection from the employers, the union, 
or the employees, should suddenly be- 
come a crime. 

As a member of the committee I will 
state that no adequate exploration of 
this problem has been made either by the 
committee or, so far as I am aware, by 
anyone. As the Senator from New York 
has pointed out, it is a problem which 
needs exploration and study, but cer- 
tainly not the passage of legislation at 
this time. 

These plans operate in an infinite 
variety of ways. In the normal case 
they are administered jointly by the em- 
ployer and union representatives. But 
there are certainly many cases where 
particular funds are administered solely 
by the trade unions. There has been no 
adequate exploration of the extent to 
which this problem is already covered 
under existing State law. I assume that 
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the thought of the proponents of the 
measure is that the placing of large 
amounts of money in funds of this kind 
in the hands of trade-union officials may 
lead to improper use of such moneys, or 
their diversion to purposes other than 
those specified when the funds are estab- 
lished. Yet it would seem to me, as a 
lawyer, that if such funds are established 
the trade-union officials who administer 
them thereby become trustees, subject to 
all of the common law and State safe- 
guards against misuse of funds by 
trustees. In other words, I think we 
should look to the laws already on the 
books so far as concerns protecting em- 
ployees from the misuse of such funds by 
officers who violate their trust. 

In all States the standards imposed on 
trustees are extremely high, any misuse 
of trust funds is universally subject to 
criminal penalties under State law, and 
there has been no demonstration that 
such laws are inadequate to handle the 
problem which the proponents of the 
measure profess exists. In any event, I 
suggest that it is frivolous for us to 
legislate on a matter of such importance 
to the working men and women of the 
country without having before us as a 
minimum the following information: 

First. A detailed knowledge of the 
number and form of such plans, the 
number of employees covered by them, 
the purposes for which they are sought, 
and the methods by which they are oper- 
ating, and then, having that knowledge, 
I think we are under an obligation to 
study them. A study even of the data 
which is available has not been made to 
date. 

Second. The extent to which such 
funds are now subject to supervision of 
State authorities or subject to control 
under State laws. 

Third. The informed opinion of indus- 
tries in which such funds have been 
established concerning their modes of 
operations, the reaction of employees to 
them, and observations as to the way in 
which they have operated in the past. 

For my own part, it seems to me that 
we should do everything in our power 
to encourage the voluntary establish- 
ment of such plans, rather than take 
any steps to discourage them. To the 
extent that industrial evils or abuses can 
be met by such funds, the State and 
Federal Governments will be relieved of 
the necessity of themselves making ap- 
propriate provisions for them. 

When I say we ought to encourage 
the establishment of such funds, Mr. 
President, I speak as a critic of certain 
tendencies in American unions to which 
I have adverted on many previous occa- 
sions, namely, they should not become 
merely dues-collecting organizations, 
rather they should render service to 
their members, not only collective-bar- 
gaining service, but they should render 
the type of service which the objectives 
of most of these welfare funds seek to 
accomplish. 

I think that what is attempted by way 
of an amendment such as the one now 
pending is the prevention of unions from 
being as effective by way of service to 
their members as they should be if they 
are to carry out what I consider to be 
the great objectives of the trade union 
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movement. Many people do not want 
unions to obtain such objectives because 
they know that such programs will 
strengthen unions. 

I feel confident that trade unions and 
employers working together are more 
competent to know the evils, and to pro- 
vide adequately for their correction, than 
are the State or Federal Governments, 
yet Iam equally confident that if indus- 
trial hazards or uncertainties are not 
handled by the principals, the Govern- 
ment will be called upon to step in and 
handle them for the members. 

We cannot know the peculiar hazards 
of each industry when we sit here and 
vote upon such legislative proposals as 
the one before us. For example, silicosis 
is a disease peculiar tu the mining in- 
dustry, and I think the mining industry 
should grapple with the problem of wel- 
fare funds which may be necessary in 
order to check the spread of that deadly 
disease. Airline pilots have their own 
perils, in regard to which they may de- 
sire to negotiate, and 1 think properly, 
as to welfare funds. Phosphorous poi- 
soning is one of the disease problems of 
the match industry, and I think it quite 
proper that we should encourage the 
present trend in the development of wel- 
fare funds, to provide service to the em- 
ployees and the members of the unions 
in regard to such problems as that. In- 
stead of looking to legislation to take 
care of such problems, it seems to me 
that we should in the first instance en- 
courage private parties to handle the 
problems thc_-selves. 

We hear much criticism of the tend- 
ency toward having government solve 
all problems which may arise to confront 
the people, yet, in the face of the ex- 
tremely healthy trend evident in the 
trade-union movement in the direction 
of performing services for the welfare of 
union members, we have legislative pro- 
posals made which would discourage 
that type of participation in a private 
enterprise system. 

In closing, I wish to call attention to 
some of the things shown in the record 
of the hearings in regard to this worker 
welfare problem. For example, the wit- 
ness, Harvey W. Brown, as appears at 
pages 1616 and 1617 of the record, points 
cut that the limitation in the use of 
funds that is proposed does not include 
sickness; and Dubinsky, at page 1341, 
points out that it does not include unem- 
ployment. Why should they not be in- 
cluded? To the extent that they may 
be included it appears that they are nar- 
rowly circumscribed. 

I desire to comment on the compulsory 
features of the amendment, so far as 
employers are concerned, because here 
again it will be found, as we found in the 
case of the industry-wide bargaining 
problem, that industry is far from being 
united in regard to what should be done 
concerning welfare funds. 

There are a great many employers who 
do not want to have gny participation in 
welfare funds; they certainly do not 
want to be required, by the compulsion 
of law, to take part in welfare funds; 
and yet, unless they do take part, by 
compulsion of law, under the pending 
amendment, such funds cannot be set 
up. Isee no more reason in this instance 
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for imposing compulsion on employers 
than for imposing compulsion on unions 
in regard to group-insurance funds. 

Employers in the garment industry 
and, for that matter, generally have ex- 
pressed no interest in administering this 
fund. So says Dubinsky, testifying in 
regard to employers in the garment in- 
dustry. 

Where employers were given equal 
participation, many of them voluntarily 
asked to be relieved of it. That is the 
testimony of Potofsky, and also the tes- 
timony of the witness, Mr. Raymond H. 
Reiss, as found on pages 2320 and 2321 
of the record. 

It was pointed out by Dubinsky, in an 
argument which I think is very sound, 
that the cry for equal participation is 
more often an expression of opposition 
to the contribution itself. On pages 2203 
and 1344 of the record will be found tes- 
timony bearing out that statement. 

Mr. President, I desire to comment 
briefly upon statements made at the com- 
mittee hearings by the distinguished 
chairman himself, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart], when the matter of welfare 
funds was under discussion. On page 
1582 of the hearings, in a colloquy with 
Mr. Potofsky, the chairman said: 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, you could pro- 
vide the joint management if you had to. 

Mr. PotorsKY. We have done it at the re- 
quest of the employers. The employers who 
had other interests besides clothing did not 
want to be burdened with the responsibility 
of administration. We like their advice and 
cooperation. They did not want to be in- 
volved in it in the event some member of 
the union had a complaint and went to 
court, 

The CHAIRMAN. I never did think the joint 
management proposal was very important. 
Of course, what we were trying to reach at 
the time this was set up was the demand 
made by the mine workers’ union that a 
percentage be turned over to them for wel- 
fare with no specifications and no descrip- 
tion of what it was to be used for. In fact, 
it could be used for almost any governmen- 
tal purpose. It seemed to be necessary to 
prevent the extension of that sort of fund. 
Of course, in your case you would comply 
with those provisions that require the rights 
of the members be specified in the trust 
agreement. There is nothing in our law 
that interferes with you as far as that is 
concerned. 

Mr. Pororsxr. You would make honest 
businessmen and honest union officers sub- 
jected to prison and fines for no reason what- 
soever. Here we have arrived at a plan and 
your law would subject 

The CHAmMAN. I am assuming that we 
shall change the joint-management feature. 
What about the rest ot it? 


But the joint-management feature has 
not been changed in the amendment, 
Mr. President. I submit that the joint- 
management feature is opposed by a 
great many employers for just such rea- 
sons as I have set forth in the argument 
this morning. 

There are basic objections to the 
amendment which I should like to sum- 
marize. First, I desire to comment upon 
employer interest in the fund. Is not 

_the fund, Mr. President, really for the 
employees? Should not the employees, 
therefore, have the right to administer 
it? If in free collective bargaining with 
an employer they are able to obtain by 
negotiations which are entirely satisfac- 
tory to him the creation of such a fund, 
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why should we, by law, say to the em- 
ployer, “We compel you to be a par- 
ticipant in the administration of the 
fund”? I ask, Mr. President, has there 
been any convincing proof that the many 
union-adiministered funds have been 
badly administered? There have been 
many assertions about it in this debate; 
but, as a lawyer, I draw the distinction 
between assertion and proof. I say that 
one will look in vain in the record for 
any substantial proof indicating that the 
funds, generally speaking, are so badly 
administered as to justify a need at this 
time for the adoption of this particular 
amendment. Let us first get the proof, 
let us first get the evidence we need, 
before we dopi such an amendment as 
this. 

Next, I wish to comment on the effect 
of the amendment upon collective bar- 
gaining. The Members of Congress sit- 
ting in the Capitol cannot possibly see all 
the problems affecting all the workers in 
every industry. It may be that harmony 
is really threatened in an industry, be- 
cause of inadequate health or welfare 
provisions. If that is what has produced 
the great unrest in a certain industry; 
if that is what is causing a great many 
workers to leave one industry and seek 
employment in some other industry; if 
that is what is causing many “quickie” 
strikes—as I think will be found to be 
the case in certain industries in which 
at least allegations are made that the 
employer’s orders are detrimental to the 
health and safety of the workers, and so, 
therefore, they do not intend to carry 
them out until the health and safety 
problem can be solved—I say the ap- 
proach should not preclude handling the 
matter by free collective bargaining. 
That would be a much better approach 
than to say to the employer that he must 
handle this particular problem of col- 
lective bargaining in this very limited 
way, as provided for in the amendment. 

I do not think problems such as this 
should be solved by congressional fiat. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I think 
tha once again the Senate of the United 
States is being called upon to vote fog an 
amendment which has not been carefully 
thought through, insofar as presenting 
the objective data that are needed to 
support it and to enable Senators to 
render a valid judgment. So I agree with 
the Senator from New York that this 
certainly is a matter that should be 
postponed, so far as the Congress is con- 
a until further study can be given 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, the spon- 
sors of the amendment have never pre- 
sented it as a final solution of the prob- 
lem of welfare funds. It has been in- 
sisted that there has been a tremendous 
growth of such funds within the last 
few years. I cite the February issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review of the De- 


partment of Labor, which states that, 


whereas in 1945 only 600,000 workers 
were covered by such funds, in early 1947 
approximately 1,250,000 were covered. 
In speeches to their respective conven- 
tions last fall, both President Green of 
the A. F. of L. and President Murray of 
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the CIO stated that the obtaining of wel- 
fare funds would be a major objective of 
the whole labor movement; and in prac- 
tically every negotiation of which I have 
knowledge this year, one of the demands 
presented to employers has been a de- 
mand for a welfare fund, created by a 
percentage deduction from the pay roll. 

All that is sought to be done by the 
amendment is to protect the rights of 
employees. After all, on any reasonable 
basis, payments by an employer to such 
a fund are in effect compensation to his 
employees. All that is sought to be done 
in the amendment is to see to it that 
the rights of employees in the fund are 
protected. The heart of the amendment 
is subsection (A), on page 3, which reads: 

Provided, That (A) such payments are held 
in trust for the purpose of paying, either 
from principal or income or both, for the 
benefit of employees, their families and de- 
pendents, for medical or hospital care, pen- 
sions on retirement or death of employees, 
compensation for injuries or illness resulting 
from occupational activity, or insurance to 
provide any of the foregoing, or life insur- 
ance, disability and sickness insurance, or 
accident insurance. 


It covers sickness insurance, contrary 
to the statement by the Senator from 
Oregon. All it will do, Mr. President, is 
to keep so-called welfare funds from be- 
coming the subject of a racket, and to 
see that the rights of employees who, 
after all, earned the compensation repre- 
sented by the funds are protected. 

The argument has been made that the 
business agent of a union negotiating a 
welfare fund has been selected by the 
employees, and the Congress has no right 
to go back of that and question the 
authenticity of his agency, or question 
anything he does pursuant to it. 

What are the facts, Mr. President, in 
most of the unions? Bargaining agents 
are selected by majority vote; not by all 
the employees in the unit, but by all the 
employees who vote in an election. 
Union meetings are admittedly very 
often attended by only a small minority 
of the members. As a matter of fact, I 
have in my hand a letter from a member 
of local No. 1486 of the United Steel- 
workers, CIO, who points out that a 
quorum at a meeting of that local, which 
includes some 350 members, is only 25 
members, whereas there are 69 officers 
and members of the various committees. 
Obviously a meeting of that union might 
take action by the barest minority—5 or 
10 percent of the members. Yet the busi- 
ness agent of that union, under the pres- 
ent procedure, on motion in that kind of 
a meeting, with that kind of authority, 
to negotiate respecting the welfare fund 
which is the result of the work for the 
employer of all the employees. I think 
it is a violation of section 8 (2) of the 
Wagner Act, which prohibits an em- 
ployer’s support. of a union. But no 
complaints have been brought on that 
point, and it has never been decided. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? I know he has very 
little time left, and if he does not desire 
to yield, very well. 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Based upon what the 
Senator from Minnesota said in a pre- 


_ vious sentence, is it his contention and 
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is it the contention of the sponsors of 
the amendment that the employees for 
whose benefit this fund is established 
cannot be trusted to administer it in 
their own behalf, and that they must be 
protected against themse'ves by the 
amendment which has been offered and 
is now before the Senate? 

Mr. BALL. It is the contention of the 
sponsors of the amendment that the 
rights of the employees need to be pro- 
tected against the absolute control of 
this fund by the officers, agents, and 
leaders of unions. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Who are selected by 
the employees themselves. 

Mr. BALL. Who, it has been fre- 
quently alleged, and it has been proved 
in the courts, are not above mishandling 
union funds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senator 
really means, then, is that the employees 
who have the right to select the business 
agent, ought to be protected against 
their own right to select the business 
agent on the theory that he may not 
represent their interest, and may not 
properly administer their funds, al- 
though he is chosen by them to do so, 
and therefore the employer ought to be 
permitted to take it over. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, a union can 
become a representative of-all the em- 
ployees in a unit by obtaining in an elec- 
tion a bare majority of the votes cast 
in that election, which may be far less 
than a majority of all the employees. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So with a Mem- 
ber—— 

Mr. BALL. I do not vield further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So with a Member of 
the Senate. He can come here if elected 
by a bare majority. 

Mr. BALL. The business agent to rep- 
resent them may be selected by much 
less than the majority of all the em- 
ployees who are members of the union. 
The action authorizing the business 
agent to negotiate with respect to the 
question of a welfare fund may be taken 
at a union meeting at which only 10 or 
even 5 percent of the members are 
present. 

The amendment covers not only union 
members who presumably have some 
voice in the selection of the business 
agent, but all employees. 

I have a copy of the plan of group 
insurance for members of the retail 
clerks welfare fund, local 1049 (AFL) 
and the first point is that— 

By motion of our union, members of the 
fund consist of only those people who are 
regular members of the Union whose em- 
ployer has signed for the welfare fund. As 
a further condition precedent each member 
must be approved by the Trustees 


What kind of control over the member- 
ship does such a provision affecting a 
welfare fund give to the leadership of 
the union? Obviously members who get 
out of line in a meeting are likely to be 
disapproved by the trustees. If they fall 
behind in their dues they lose their rights 
to the benefits which, after all, they have 
earned by their own labor. All we are 
trying to do is to protect their rights 
in the fund. 3 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BALL. I am sorry, I cannot do 
so, I should like to finish, and after I 
have finished I shall be glad to yield. 

I have a letter from a sportswear dealer 
in Philadelphia who says that he pays 
4% percent of his gross pay roll to the 
International Garment Workers’ Union. 
In return they are supposed to benefit the 
employees with a week’s vacation and a 
health center. He says that— 

Each employee gets less than one full week's 
vacation, and when they are sick they are 
supposed to get $10 each week. When the 
employee’s sickness runs over two or three 
weeks, they have a hard time getting the sick 
benefit money due them. I know this as a 
fact, as I had this experience happen to my 
employees in my factory. 


In regard to the fund which is set up 
to provide for paid vacations for the em- 
ployees, the same correspondent writes 
that— 

When a union member does not pay his 
dues or his assessments, the first thing that 
is attached is the 4%4-percent fund. For an 
illustration, if an employee is to get $40 for 
vacation out of this fund, and if they are $6 
behind in dues and assessments they only 
get $34. 


In other words, when the union has 
complete control of this fund, when there 
is no detailed provision in the agreement 
creating the fund respecting the benefits 
which are to go to employees, the union 
and its leadership will always come first 
in the administration of the fund, and 
the benefits to which the employees sup- 
posedly are entitled will come second. 

Mr. President, all we seek to do by the 
amendment is to make sure that the em- 
ployees whose labor builds this fund and 
who are really entitled to benefits under 
it shall receive the benefits; that it is a 
trust fund, and that, if necessary, they 
can go into court and obtain the benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I simply wanted to 
inquire whether all these funds were not 
trust funds, and if so, does not the court 
of chancery of the State have full juris- 
diction to do practically what the amend- 
ment proposes to do? 

Mr. BALL. No; they are not trust 
funds. They are not set up in the agree- 
ments as trust funds. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The answer is that the 
amendment requires that there be speci- 
fied in the agreement the exact terms 
under which benefits are to be received. 
The complete terms with respect to bene- 
fits must be set out in the agreement. If 
it is only a trust fund for welfare pur- 
poses, with no specific terms or regula- 
tions, a court of chancery cannot write a 
welfare fund system into it. The court 
has no power to do that. No single em- 
ployee can bring suit under such a gen- 
eral fund provision and prove that he 
personally has any rights whatever in the 
fund. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I had in mind that 
at least he could require an accounting 
under the terms of the fund. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; he could require an 
accounting, but the accounting may 
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show that the money has been spent to 
establish a school in some district, or 
provide an advantage to a certain num- 
ber of individuals to whom the union 
wanted to give money, and not to others. 
He would have no individual rights un- 
less there were provision in law for the 
inclusion of specific terms. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden Myers 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Barkley Hill O'Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Bridges Ives Pepper 
Brooks Jenner 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Va 
Butler Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Byrd Kilgore Russell 
Cain Knowland Saitonstall 
Capehart Langer Smith 
Capper Lodge Sparkman 
Chavez Lucas Stewart 
Connally McCarran Taft 

per y Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Downey McGrath Thye 
Dworshak McKellar Tydings 
Eastland McMahon Umstead 
Ecton Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ellender Malone Wagner 
Ferguson Martin Watkins 
Flanders Maybank 
Fulbright Millikin Williams 
George Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 
Hawkes Murray 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 


Eighty-nine Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota Mr. BALL] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. BALL and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
who is necessarily absent on public busi- 
ness. If the Senator from Rhode Island 
were present, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Tosey!] is paired with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE]. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from New Hampshire 
would vote “nay,” and the Senator from 
Maine, if present, would vote “yea.” The 
Senator from New Hampshire is neces- 
sarily absent because of illness in his 
family, and the Senator from Maine is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY], who is absent on official business, 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatcu]. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Wisconsin would 
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vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Mexico, if present, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Batpwin] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. HarcH], who is absent by 
leave of the Senate on public business, is 
paired on this vote with the Senator from 
Wisconsin IMr. WILEY]. If present, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Wisconsin 
would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—48 
Ball Ferguson O'Daniel 
Brewster Fulbright Overton 
Bricker George Reed 
Bridges Gurney Robertson, Va 
Hawkes Robertson, Wyo 
Hickenlooper Russell 
Bushfield Hoey Smith 
Butler Jenner Stewart 
Byrd m Taft 
Cain McCarth' Thye 
Capehart McClellan Tydings 
Capper McKellar Umstead 
Vandenberg 
Donnell Millikin Watkins 
Dworshak Moore Wherry 
Eastland O'Conor Wiliams 
NAYS—40 
Aiken Kiigore ers 
Barkley Knowland O'Mahoney 
Chavez Langer Pepper 
Co} Lodge Revercomb 
Lucas Saltonstall 
Downey McCarran Sparkman 
n McFarland Taylor 
Ellender McGrath Thomas, Okla. 
Flanders McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Megnuson Wagner 
Hill Malone Wilson 
Ives Maybank Young 
Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Johnston, S.C. Murray 
NOT VOTING—7 
Baldwin Holland Wiley 
Green Tobey 
Hatch White 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Batt, 
for himself, Mr. BYRD, Mr. GEORGE, and 
Mr. SMITH, was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


HONORARY DEGREE RECEIVED BY 
SENATOR WAGNER 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
yesterday one of the distinguished Mem- 
bers of this body received a very signal 
honor in his own city of New York. The 
distinguished and brilliant senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] was 
given an honorary degree by the College 
of the City of New York, in his own 
home town. I cannot resist congratulat- 
ing him at this time, and I know that 
many other Senators also wish to do so. 
I am sure that the Senate of the United 
States is as proud as he is that that de- 
gree has been conferred on one of its 
Members. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, Post OFFICE DE- 

PARTMENT (S. Doc. No. 53) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemen- 
tal estimates of appropriation for the Post 
Office Department, amounting to $10,924,000, 
together with drafts of proposed provisions 
pertaining to existing appropriations, fiscal 
year 1947 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PAYMENT OF CERTAIN GOVERNMENT CHECKS 

A letter signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller General of the 
United States, and the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to establish a procedure 
for facilitating the payment of certain Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL ON ACTIVE DUTY IN THE 
ARMY 

A letter from the Secretary of War, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that there were 
853,450 men on active duty on March 31, 
1947, who enlisted or reenlisted in the Regu- 
lar Army after June 1, 1945; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


OFFICES oF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

A letter from the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs to con- 
tinue and establish offices in the territory 
of the Republic of the Philippines (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etec., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawali; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 29 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
amend the housing laws in such manner 
as to allow the occupancy of housing units 
by families other than distressed families 
of servicemen and veterans with families 


“Whereas present Federal legislation cov- 
ering the subject of housing, particularly 
with reference to occupancy, as set forth in 
title V of Public Law 849 of the Seventy- 
sixth Congress, as amended, specifically re- 
stricts occupants of dwelling units con- 
structed thereto to distressed families of 
servicemen and veterans with families; and 

“Whereas, in addition to distressed fami- 
lies of servicemen and veterans and their 
families, there are many other classes of dis- 
tressed persons in the Territory of Hawaii 
who are unable to obtain dwelling accom- 
modations; and 

“Whereas these conditions cause an in- 
crease in and spread of disease, infant mor- 
tality, juvenile delinquency and crime, and 
constitute a danger and menace to the health 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the com- 
munities of the Territory generally; and 

“Whereas about 45 percent of the appli- 
cants for such housing are such distressed 
persons, other than distressed families of 
servicemen and veterans and their families 
for whom the Territory of Hawaif and the 
Hawaii Housing Authority have no housing 
available: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Territory of Hawaii (the senate con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested to enact legislation amezding the 
above-mentioned title V of Public Law 849 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress in such man- 
ner as to except housing in the Territory of 
Hawaii, developed and administered there- 
under, from the mentioned provisions relat- 
ing to the occupancy of such housing, and 
to permit such housing to be occupied by 
other classes of distressed persons, in addi- 
tion to distressed families of servicemen 
and veterans and their families, in the pro- 
portion that the number of such other dis- 
tressed applicants bears to the total num- 
ber of applicants for such housing; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Delegate to Congress from the Territory 
of Hawaii, to the Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority of the United 
States, and to the. director of region 6 of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority.” 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., fa- 
voring action by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the plan proposed by 
the United States in dealing with the Pales- 
tine question; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

By Mr. LUCAS: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation to permit the use of at least six live- 
duck decoys to each blind in the central 
zone or migratory States while continuing 
the present prohibition in the Northern and 
Southern States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Brooxs on May 5, 1947, p. 4482, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

By Mr. THYE: 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“House resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion providing certain pensions for veter- 
ans of World War I and World War N 
“Whereas the primary obligation to assist 

veterans who have served their country in 

time of war rests upon the Federal Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas more than 28 years have elapsed 
since the cease-fire order was given on No- 
vember 11, 1918, bringing to an end actual 
combat in World War I; and 

“Whereas there survive 3,752,600 veterans 
of World I ranging in age from 44 years to 

90 years, with an average age of 54 years; and 
“Whereas the death rate of these veterans 

exceeds by 12 percent the death rate of non- 

veterans of corresponding age, resulting in 

49,511 deaths among them in 1946, and the 

deaths of 1,011,469 since the end of World 

War I; and 
“Whereas, many of the survivors suffer 

from disabilities related to their war service 

which they have never been able to establish, 

and many others are acquiring disabilities 

relating to their age; and | ; 
“Whereas their service to their country in 


a time of peril should be recognized by their 
Government: Now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota, That we hereby 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact-legislation which will pro- 
vide for veterans of World War I and World 
War IE pensions in the sum of $75 per month 
at age 60; be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Minnesota is instructed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Member of 
Congress from the State of Minnesota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to cause to be issued coins commem- 
orating the Minnesota Territorial Centen- 
nial in 1949 


“Whereas the organic act of Congress to 
establish the Territory of Minnesota was 
enacted March 3, 1849; and 

“Whereas plans are being made for a State- 
wide celebration of this centennial in 1949; 
and 

“Whereas in other State observances com- 
memorative coins have been issued by the 
United States Treasury: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That Congress be requested to 
enact such legislation as is necessary to au- 
thorize and direct the United States Treas- 
ury to issue 150,000 -»mmemorative half-dol- 
lar coins, dated 1949; and be it further 

“Resolved, That said coins be delivered to 
the Minnesota Historical Society upon pay- 
ment therefor and that said society be, and it 
hereby is, authorized to arrange for the sale 
and distribution thereof; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Members of Congress from the 
State of Minnesota.” 


A voncurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President, Secretary of State, and Congress 
of the United States to direct our repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations to support 
the long-established and officially declared 
policy of our Government favoring the 
establishment of the Jewish national home 
in Palestine and the immediate opening of 
the doors of Palestine to large Jewish im- 
migration 
“Whereas at the 1945 general session of the 

Legislature of the State of Minnesota a joint 

resolution was adopted approving the estab- 

lishment in Palestine of a Jewish national 
home as called for by the Balfour Declaration 
and the mandate entrusted to Great Britain 
by the League of Nations, and calling for the 
abrogation of the white paper restricting 

Jewish immigration into Palestine and limit- 

ing the purchase of land in Palestine by 

Jews; and : 

“Whereas, since the adoption of said reso- 
lution, said restrictions have continued, and 
the displaced Jewish persons of Europe have 
been prevented from finding in Palestine the 
home which had been promised to them by 
52 nations of the world, including the United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas the attainment of a just peace 
and the maintenance of a peaceful world re- 
quires a righteous and equitable settlement 
of the Palestine question, to the end that 
the hundreds of thousands of homeless Jews 
of Europe may, as of right, be afforded the 
opportunity to enter Palestine and there re- 
establish the Jewish commonwealth; and 

“Whereas the United Nations, at the re- 
quest of Great Britain as the mandatory 
power, is convening a special session of its 
General Assembly to consider the Palestine 
matter on April 28, 1947: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the Government of 
the United States, through the State Depart- 
ment and the President, direct our repre- 
sentatives in the United Nations to support 
the long-established and officially declared 
policy of our Government favoring the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine and the immediate opening of the 
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doors of Palestine to large Jewish immigra- 
tion; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State, the Senate, and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
that H. R. 1759, introduced by Representa- 
tive Reeves. of Missouri, or any other suit- 
able and appropriate legislation, be now 
enacted permitting equal division of in- 
come between husband and wife for 
income-tax purposes by the citizens and 
residents of all of the States of the United 
States 
“Whereas an inequity exists between the 

citizens and residents of the several States 

of the United States in that residents of nine 

States having community-property laws are 

privileged to divide incomes between husband 


-and wife for income-tax purposes, thereby 


reducing the income taxes required to be paid 
by said residents, which privilege is being 
denied to the residents of the 39 States not 
having community-property laws; and 

“Whereas, by reason of the premises, legal 
privileges are enjoyed by a minority of the 
citizens of the United States of America, 
solely determined by residence, which are not 
permitted to all the citizens of the United 
States, which fact gives rise to a discrimina- 
tion in respect of income taxes which should 
be removed; and 

“Whereas it is within the power of the 
Congress of the United States of America to 
correct such inequity by adopting suitable 
and appropriate legislation therefor: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States of America be, and it is 
hereby, respectfully memorialized now to 
enact into law, as a part of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, H. R. 1759, introduced by Repre- 
sentative REEVES, of Missouri. or any other 
suitable and appropriate legislation permit- 
ting equal division of income between hus- 
band and wife for income-tax purposes by 
the citizens and residents of all of the States 
of the United States; and be it 

“Resolved, That the attention of the Con- 
gress of the United States be invited to other 
bills now pending in the United States Sen- 
ate and in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives embodying the principle of the 
aforesaid Reeves bill (H. R. 1759), among 
which bills are the following: Amendment to 
H. R. 1 (Knutson bill), introduced by Mr. 
BUTLER; S. 626, introduced by Mr. CORDON; 
S. 649, introduced by Mr. Typrtncs; S. 550, 
introduced by Mr. LANGER; H. R. 2219, intro- 
duced by Mr. ANGELL; H. R. 2002, introduced 
by Mr. ROBERTSON; which principle is hereby 
approved and recommended for enactment 
by the Congress; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, the chairman of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Con- 
gressman from the State of Minnesota.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 122 citizens of Garnett, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of Senate bill 
265, to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
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propriate reference a petition signed by 
1,721 citizens and voters of Kent and 
Sussex Counties, Del., praying for 
the enactment of S. 265, to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising in interstate commerce and the 
broadcasting of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio. The petition 
calls attention to the pernicious effect 
of this advertising in that it is a con- 
stant invitation and enticement to drink. 
It furthermore points out that the Amer- 
ican people expended $7.707,000,000 for 
alcoholic beverages in 1946 as compared 
with $3,700,000.000 in 1942, and that dur- 
ing this period there has been a corre- 
sponding increase each year in crime. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be received 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 512. A bill to extend provisions of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act and the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act to the Virgin Islands; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 158); and 

S. 597. A bill to provide for the protec- 
tion of forests against destructive insects 
and diseases, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 159); and 

S. Con. Res. 11. Concurrent resolution cre- 
ating a joint committee to investigate cer- 
tain matters affecting agriculture: with 
amendments (Rept. No. 160), and, under the 
rule, the concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY COMMITTEES 
WHO ARE NOT FULL-TIME SENATE OR 
COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a report for the month 
of March 1947, from the chairman of a 
certain committee, in response to Senate 
Resolution 319 (78th Cong.), relative to 
persons employed by committees who are 
not full-time employees of the Senate 
or any committec thereof, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
APRIL 1947. 
To the Senate; 

The above-mentioned committee hereby 
submits the following report showing the 
name of persons employed by the commit- 
tee who are not full-time employees of the 
Senate or of the committee for the month 
of March 1947, in compliance with the 
terms of Senate Resolution 319, agreed to 
August 23, 1944: 

W. Harold Lane, 1436 North Inglewood, 
Arlington, Va.; Bureau of Internal Revenue; 
amount $7,102.20. 

Walter E. Connell, 4632 Yuma Street NW.; 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; amount, $5,- 
905.20; to March 25, 1947. 

O. BREWSTER, 
Chairman, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time,.and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1246. A bili authorizing the Secretary of 

War to furnish headstones to mark the actual 
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or honorary burial places of deceased mem- 
bers or former members of the military and 
naval forces; to the Committee on Armed 
Services 


By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming: 

S. 1247. A bill to rescind Executive Order 
No. 7868, April 15, 1938; and 

5. 1248. A bill to provide that moneys re- 
ceived from certain lands under the juris- 
diction of the Department of the Interior 
shall be covered into the general fund of the 
‘Treasury; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 1249. A bill authorizing additional re- 
search and investigation into problems and 
methods relating to the eradication of cattle 
grubs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. IVES (by request): 

S. 1250. A bill for the relief of William 
Dudley Ward-Smith; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(Mr. HICKENLOOPER (for himself, Mr, 
Wuenrry, Mr. HILL, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BUSHFIELD, Mr. 
Younc, and Mr. Witson) introduced Senate 
bill 1251, to provide for the establishment 
of a national soil-fertility policy and pro- 

to authorize the construction of cer- 
tain fertilizer plants as a paft of said pro- 
gram, to provide for the testing and demon- 
strating of fertilizer produced in such Gov- 
ernment and other plants on a Nation-wide 
scale, to provide for the exploration of fer- 
tilizer resources on the public lands, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

5.1252. A bill making certain changes in 
the organization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


NATIONAL SOIL-FERTILITY POLICY AND 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Wuerry], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Kansas | Mr. CAPPER], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. STEWART], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arxen], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. BUSH- 
FIELD], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc] and my colleague the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill to provide for the establishment of 
a national soil-‘ertility policy and pro- 
gram. I suggest that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1251) to provide for the establishment 
of a national soil-fertility policy and 
program, to authorize the construction 
of certain fertilizer plants as a part of 
said program, to provide for the testing 
and demonstrating of fertilizer produced 
in such Government and other plants 
on a Nation-wide scale, to provide for 
the exploration of fertilizer resources on 
the public lands, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. HIcRENLOO ER (for 
himself, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. HILL, Mr. CAP- 
PER, Mr. THYE, Mr. STEWART, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Busnrietp, Mr. Younc, and Mr. 
Witson), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
REPRESENTATION OF SMALL BUSINESS- 

MEN ON GOVERNMENT POLICY-MAK- 

ING BODIES 

é Mr. BROOKS submitted the following 
|! concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 14), 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Whereas the 3,650,000 small business con- 
cerns in the United States are owned and 
operated, on the average, by 2% persons or 
a total of 9,125,000 persons, constituting 92 
percent of our entire economy; and 

Whereas these concerns employ about 65 
percent of all commercial and. industrial 
Wage earners and produce about 45 percent 
of our entire output of commodities: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
recognize the valid claim of the small busi- 
nessman of America to equal representation 
as an entity, with labor, agriculture, and 
other groups, on those Government com- 
missions, boards, committees, or other agen- 
cies in which the interests of the American 
economy may be affected; and that the 
President of the United States, the members 
of the Cabinet, and other officers of the Gov- 
ernment be and hereby are respectfully urged 
to accord the small businesman of America 
representation on such Government agen- 
cies including particularly policy-making 
bodies created by executive appointment. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT—-AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 637) to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, WELFARE, AND 
EDUCATION—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 1239, to coordinate the educational 
functions of the Federal Government in 
a single agency; to define its organiza- 
tion, powers, and duties; and for other 
purposes, and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. The latter com- 
mittee now has before it a bill dealing 
with the general question of the reorgan- 
ization of the Department of Health, 
Welfare, and Education, and Senate biil 
1239 comes within the scope of that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting the 
nomination of Otto Schoen, of Missouri, 
to be United States marshal for the east- 
ern district of Missouri, vice William B. 
Fahy, term expired, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PORTAL-TO-PORTAL PAY 


[Mr. THOMAS of Utah asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Record a letter 
concerning the portal-to-portal pay bill, ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States, 
and signed by various persons, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


EXECUTION OF REV. DR. JOSEPH TISO— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE MESSENGER 


[Mr. LUCAS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Another Victim,” dealing with the 
execution of Rev. Joseph Tiso, wartime 
President of Slovakia, published in the Mes- 
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senger, official publication of the diocese of 
Belleville, Ill, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
PUTTING THE PRESSURE ON CONGRESS— 
ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. STROUT 
{Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Putting the Pressure on Congress,” written 
by Richard L. Strout, and published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, May 7, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “St. Lawrence Seaway,” published in 
the Washington Post of May 8, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.| 


HOW A LOBBY TRICKS—ARTICLE BY 
THOMAS L. STOKES 

[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “How A Lobby Tricks,“ written by 
Thomas L. Stokes, and published in the 
Washington Daily News of May 3, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE?—POEM 
BY HAROLD C. PATCH 
[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an original poem 
entitled “Where Do We Go From Here?” writ- 
ten by Harold C. Patch, of Perkinsville, Vt., 
which appears in the Appendix.) 


DISPLACED PERSONS OF EUROPE—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES 
Mr. MCGRATH asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “People Without Countries,” published 
in the New York Times of May 2, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


THE STORY OF NEW HAVEN'S INDUS- 

TRIES—BY HENRY H. TOWNSHEND 

[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “The Story of New Haven’s Indus- 
tries,” written by Henry H. Townshend, and 
published in the Journal of the Union and 
New Haven Trust Co., which appears in the 
Appendix. 


LUCAS OFFERS A TAX PLAN—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE CHICAGO SUN 
[Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp an editorial en- 
titled. Lucas Offers a Tax Plan,” from the 
Chicago Sun for Sunday, May 4, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


CORRECTION—ATTITUDE OF ALEXANDER 
WHITNEY TOWARD CLOSED SHOP 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to make a brief statement at this 
time because I must go to a committee 
meeting. On May 1, I made a statement 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on page 4362, in regard to an 
interview I had with Mr. Alexander 
Whitney some 5 or 6 years ago, at which 
time he told me of an incident which had 
occurred in a convention of railway em- 
ployees held many years ago. A delegate 
to the convention offered a resolution 
which provided that no man should be 
permitted to work on a railroad unless 
he belonged to a union, whereupon, the 
president of the railroad brotherhood, 
stepping to the front of the platform, 
said, “I urge the gentleman who offered 
this resolution to withdraw it; and, in 
the event of his failure to withdraw it, 
I urge the delegates to defeat it, because 
in my opinion the people of the United 
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States do not want anyone to be forced 
to join a union in order to work.” 

I went on to say further that the presi- 
dent of the union said, “Let us make our 
union so good and so efficient in the 
service they render that the workers will 
want to join them in order to obtain the 
benefits they will receive as members of 
the union.” 

I do not want to leave any false im- 
pression. Mr. Whitney seemed to feel 
that I left the impression with the Senate 
that he was opposed to the closed shop, 
and he telegraphed me, asking me to 
make a correction or statement so there 
would be no misunderstanding in the 
minds of Senators. 

I simply wish to say that Mr. Whitney, 
at that meeting in my office, 5 or 6 years 
ago, definitely told me he thought there 
should not be an enforced closed shop, 
but thai he believed, where an employer 
and the employees voluntarily agreed 
that a closed shop was in the interest 
of all, it should be permissible. 

I had no intention of leaving with the 
Senate, and I do not believe I did, the im- 
pression that Mr, Whitney was against 
the closed shop, because I knew that Mr. 
Whitney had appeared at the House 
hearings and had offered amendments 
which clearly showed hat he now be- 
lieves that a closed shop should be ad- 
missikle if the employer and the em- 
ployees are in favor of it. 

I make this statement on the floor of 
the Senate in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding of anything I may 
have said regarding Mr. Whitney. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on behaif 
of myself, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. DONNELL], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota, for himself and other Sena- 
tors, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 54, be- 
tween lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

BOYCOTTS AND OTHER UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS 

Sec. 303. (a) It shall be unlawful, in an 
industry or activity affecting commerce, for 
any person to engage in, cr to induce or 
encourage the employees of any employer to 
engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal to 
ur, manufacture, process, transport, or 
otherwise handle or work on any goods, ar- 
ticles, materials, or commodities or to per- 
form any services in tke course of their em- 
ployment— 

(1) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer or other person to cease using, 
selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other pro- 
ducer, processor, or manufacturer, or to 
cease doing business with any otner person; 

(2). for the purpose of forcing.o requiring 
any employer to recognize or bargain with 
a labor organization as the representative of 
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his employees unless such labor organization 
has been certified as the representative of 
such employees under the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 (a) of the National Labor Relations 
Act; 

(3) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to recognize or bargain with a 
particular labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of his employees if another labor 
organization has been certified as the rep- 
resentative of such employees under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act; 

(4) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 

any employer to assign to a particular labor 
organization work tasks assigned by an em- 
ployer to some other labor organization un- 
less such employer is failing to conform to 
an order of certification of the National La- 
bor Relations Board determining the bar- 
gaining representative for employees per- 
forming such work tasks. 
Nothing contained in this subsection shall be 
construed to make unlawful a refusal by any 
person to enter apon the premises of any 
empioyer (other than ais own employer), 
if the employees of such employer are en- 
gaged in a strike ratified or approved by a 
representative of such employees whom such 
employer is required to recognize under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

(b) The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction in proceedings insti- 
tuted by or on behalf of the United States, 
or by any party suffering loss or damage 
or threatened with loss or damage by reason 
of any violation of subsection (a), to prevent 
and restrain violations of such subsection. 
It shall be the duty of tho several district 
atiorneys of the United States. in their re- 
spective districts, under the direction of the 
Attorney Genera, to institute proceedings 
to prevent and restrain violations of such 
subsection. 

(c) Whoever shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of any violation 
of subsection (a) may sue therefor in any 
district court of the United States in the 
district in which the defendant resides or 
is found or has an agent, without respect 
to the amount in controversy, and shall re- 
cover the damages b. him sustained, and the 
cost of the suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee. 

(d) The provisions of sections 6 and 20 
of the act entitled “An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 15, 1914, and the provisions 
(except sec. 7, exclusive of clauses (C) 
and (e) and secs. 11 and 12) of the act 
entitled “An act to amend the Judicial Code 
and to define and limit the jurisdiction of 
courts sitting in equity, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 23, 1932, shall not be 
applicable in respect of violations of sub- 
section (a), or in respect of any contract, 
combination, or conspiracy, in restraint of 
commerce, to which a labor organization is 
a party, if one of the purposes of such con- 
tract, combination, or conspiracy is to fix 
prices, allocate customers, restrict produc- 
tion, distribution, or competition, or impose 
restrictions or conditions upon the purchase, 
sale, or use of any material, machines, or 
equipment. 


Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I do 
not want to unnecessarily take up the 
time of the Senate, and I have no inten- 
tion of making a long speech, nor is it my 
intention to go into any detailed discus- 
sion of the pending bill, because I feel 
that the subject has been fully covered 
from all angles. 

As I see it, the big issue upon which 
the Senate is called upon to vote at this 
time is the fundamental question of 
whether we shall or shall not pass legis- 
lation the purpose of which is to estab- 
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lish fair and equitable laws governing 
the relationship between employer and 
employee. 

In many statements carried by the 
press recently and in some discussions 
here on the floor of the Senate, question 
has been brought out as to whether the 
Senate in passing legislation should at- 
tempt to so “tailor” that legislation as to 
meet the desires of the executive depart- 
ment of Government. I should like to 
make my position on that point very 
clear. I have always contended that the 
Constitution of the United States estab- 
lished three separate branches of gov- 
ernment: The legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. I have always con- 
tended that good government required a 
definite and clear recognition of that 
constitutional provision, and that there 
should be no disposition on the part of 
any branch of government to interfere 
with another branch of government. I 
am persuaded that the question for us to 
determine is what is the best labor legis- 
lation to pass, and then it will be up to 
the President of the United States to 
determine, when the bill reaches his 
desk, whether he desires to sign it. 

If you will refer to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Mr. President, you will find that 
when I entered the United States Sen- 
ate about 5 years ago I stated at that 
time, in the first speech I made on the 
floor of the United States Senate, that 
as a Senator it would be my purpose to 
study carefully all matters of legislation 
presented, and to decide about it on a 
basis of what was best for the general 
welfare of the country, and that when I 
did that I would not be concerned about 
whether my vote received the blessings 
of the gentleman who then occupied the 
White House. That was my position at 
that time, when the New Deal was 
flowering in full bloom. It has been my 
position since and it is still my position, 

When I first entered the United States 
Senate, I came to the office of Senator 
from that of Governor of the State of 
Texas. We were at that time about to 
enter a World War. I then thought 
that I could foresee grave danger to the 
war effort and grave danger to the wel- 
fare of this Nation if Congress did not 
act promptly to curb the unbridled 
power which had been placed in the 
hands of irresponsible labor leaders. I 
then urged amendments to the wage- 
hour law, and if those changes had been 
made, they would have discouraged war- 
time strikes which retarded the war 
effort, and would have prevented the 
mass of portal-to-portal suits which 
later engulfed this Nation. 

I recommended that, both by consti- 
tutional amendment and by statute, the 
open shop be established as the principle 
of employer-employee relations through- 
out this Nation. I advocated the enact- 
ment of legislation which would protect 
the honest workman of this Nation, who 
sought to follow a lawful vocation, from 
the assaults of the goon squads and the 
labor racketeers. I urged the enactment 
of legislation that would prevent rack- 
eteers from collecting fees from honest 
workmen, solely for granting to them a 
permit to work on essential production 
necessary to the war effort. 
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I urged then that the National Labor 
Relations Act be so amended as not only 
to protect employees from coercion by 
employers, but also to protect employees 
from coercion by labor-union agents. I 
urged the enactment of legislation that 
would make labor unions responsible 
under the law, in the same way that all 
other citizens are responsible under the 
law. I introduced specific measures de- 
signed to accomplish these objectives. 
Those things I did about 5 years ago, Mr. 
President. 

I offer no criticism for the delay of 
Congress in finally getting around to 
action on those suggestions. I am glad 
to be able finally to stand on the floor 
of the United States Senate and lend my 
support to legislation today which is 
designed to accomplish those broad 
objectives. 

The only objection I can offer to the 
legislation which we are about to vote 
on, is based on the fact that in my hum- 
ble opinion, although I regard is as 
highly constructive, I do not believe it 
goes as far as such legislation should go. 
Frankly, I should like very much to have 
an opportunity to vote for the labor bill 
which passed the House of Represent- 
atives, but I realize that in the passage 
of all legislation in the end there must be 
a meeting of the minds of at least a ma- 
jority of those charged with the respon- 
sibility of enacting laws. I am per- 
suaded that we shall enact some con- 
structive labor legislation at this session 
of the Congress. 

If anyone has any doubt about the 
need for amending the National Labor 
Relations Act, all on earth it would be 
necessary to do would be to read the re- 
port of the Smith committee which in- 
vestigated the National Labor Relations 
Board several years ago. 

Mr. President, I think all of my col- 
leagues in the Senate know that I am 
not exceedingly fond of ar Government 
bureaucrats, but I do want to state for 
the Recorp, here and now, that I think 
the present National Labor Relations Act 
is the worst piece of legislation ever 
enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. Furthermore, I think it has been 
the worst administered of any single 
piece of legislation ever enacted in the 
United States. I think the welfare of 
this country demands that the proposed 
revision of that law be made, and that 


it be made at the earliest possible date.. 


I am fully persuaded that the amend- 
ment of that law would in no sense dam- 
age the welfare and the progress of legi- 
timate labor organizations. I think it 
would serve to protect the workingman. 
I think it would serve to protect the 
rights of the employer, and at the same 
time protect the interest of the general 
public. 

Mr. President, I think no other Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate is more 
sympathetic than I am toward the cause 
of the laboring people. When I say 
“laboring people,” I mean the honest 
men and women who toil; I do not mean 
the communistic labor-leader racketeers 
who do not toil, but who live in luxury 
at the expense of those who are honest 
and who toil to make an honest living. 
I believe firmly in the right of labor to 
organize, to bargain collectively, and I 
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believe in the right of labor to strike dur- 
ing peacetime, when necessary. I think 
these are fundamental rights which 
should be, and which are in the proposed 
legislation, adequately protected. 

I believe that labor unions, as such, 
should be granted the same protection 
that other citizens are granted. 

I believe that labor unions should be 
made responsible under the laws with 
which other citizens must comply. Ido 
not think anyone is justified in giving 
labor unions legal immunity when they 
practice coercion, or when they seek to 
exercise the secondary boycott, or when 
they engage in violence, or when they 
seek to evade their responsibility for 
damages with which they may rightly be 
charged. There is no reason on earth 
why we should allow labor unions special 
exemption from laws with which all 
other citizens must comply. 

Without going into a detailed discus- 
sion of the pending legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I express it as my opinion that it is 
a fair summarization of this legislation 
to say that its broad general purpose is 
to make some progress toward making 
these vast organizations of labor respon- 
sible under the law of the land, at least 
approximately as responsible as other 
people are. 

The trouble with this Nation today is 
that for many years the fundamental 
purpose of government was prostituted 
by the New Deal, and legislation was 
enacted to curry favor with the big labor 
bosses in order that at election time the 
votes of those mass organizations would 
be available. I hope we have reached 
the end of that road. I believe that 
when the people on November 5, of last 
year, voted a change in the power of the 
Congress of the United States, they had 
two things fundamentally in mind. 

One was that they wanted to see the 
Congress enact labor legislation which 
would make those labor bosses respon- 
sible under the law, the same as other 
citizens are. I think the people voted 
for a new Congress in the belief that 
this Congress would break the strangle- 
hold which those labor racketeers had on 
the throat of the American people. So 
far as I am concerned, I expect to cast 
my vote to carry out that purpose. 

There is another thing the people had 
in mind last November. 

Mr. President, I believe the people of 
this Nation at that time voted for a 
change in the Congress because they be- 
lieved the time had come when we should 
move constructively to reestablish free 
enterprise · in this country, and that we 
should so amend our tax laws as to give 
the average citizen of this Nation not 
only an opportunity to make money, but 
to keep part of what he makes. If I 
correctly analyze the thinking of the 
American people, it was the desire and 
the determination to achieve these two 
major reforms which brought about a 
change in the parties controlling the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

I have never been exceeding concerned 
when I cast my ballot about whether I 
was voting with Republicans or voting 
with Democrats, but I have been con- 
cerned about whether or not I was vot- 
ing right, and at this time I am positive 
that in voting for constructive labor legis- 
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lation Iam voting right, and I am equally 
certain I am voting for what the Ameri- 
can people want. I believe that if either 
the Republican Party or the Democratic 
Party falters in achieving these two 
major objectives—constructive labor leg- 
islation and constructive tax reduction— 
the people when they get a chance to vote 
on the issue again will reemphasize the 
position which they have already taken. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is 
anything seriously wrong with either our 
domestic or foreign affairs that another 
good national election cannot cure. I 
have implicit faith in the rank and file 
of the people of our Nation after they 
finally catch up with their public servants 
and learn the whole truth about what has 
been going on. 

If the republican form of government 
is to be continued in this Nation, if free 
private enterprise is to be continued, if 
the right of individuals are to be pro- 
tected, as the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States believed they 
would be protected, then constructive 
labor legislation, at least going as far 
as we are proposing to go at this time, 
becomes absolutely essential. There is 
only one thing that would give me more 
satisfaction than that which I will derive 
from supporting the legislation now pro- 
posed, and that would be to vote for even 
stronger labor legislation. 

When I refer to stronger labor legis- 
lation, Mr. President, I mean legislation 
that will free the honest laboring men 
and women of this Nation, and the hon- 
est consumers of this Nation, from dom- 
ination by the iron rule of the ruthless 
communistic labor-leader racketeers who 
have enslaved the working people 
to such an extent that they cannot work 
on any job without first buying a work- 
permit card, and then taxing the con- 
sumers hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to support their racket. 

Mr. President, I was born in poverty, 
and reared by hard-working parents. 
I have performed hard manual labor 
much of my life. I understand the prob- 
lems and hardships of the laboring peo- 
ple, and my sympathies are with the sons 
and daughters of toil. I never have ad- 
vocated or supported any legislation ex- 
cept th: t whic’ I considered to be bene- 
ficial to the working class of people. I 
am one who beli2ves that the rank and 
file of the working people of this Nation 
are possessed of abundant brains and 
common sense, and that they do not 
need any big-time fat-headed bosses to 
tell them when to work, when not to 
work, where to work, and where not to 
work, and what their own talents and 
services are worth. 

The honest laboring men and women 
of America built this country into the 
mightiest Nation on earth, and they did 
it without the aid of any communistic 
racketeers to mislead them. I am in 
favor of giving back to the working peo- 
ple the freedom and liberty to which 
they are entitled and which they once 
enjoyed, so that America can turn from 
the left and continue to the right on the 
road to a greater and greater America 
of tomorrow. 

In conclusion, let me say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while the pending legislation 
is not nearly as good as it should be, I 
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yet consider it to be the nearest thing 
to a laboring man’s bill of rights that 
has passed the Senate during the past 
14 years. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
Iam loath to mention again what I have 
said several times, that I think the wise 
procedure for the Senate to follow would 
be to drop the amenaments and proceed 
to vote on the bill as reported by the 
committee, and leave the matter of final 
consideration of the bill with the confer- 
ence committee. There seems to be a 
disposition not to follow such a course, 
but a definite disposition on the part of 
those who have offered amendments to 
carry the amendment program through, 
and attempt to make the bill as strong 
as it was originally written, before the 
committee took it under consideration 
and made several changes, 

Mr. President, in the amendment 

which has just been adopted there is ref- 
erence again to the injunctive process. 
In the amendment which is before us 
“now there is reference to that process. 
In the portal-to-portal pay bill as agreed 
to in conference and now awaiting the 
signature of the President of the United 
States there is another reference to the 
injunctive process. 

It seems to me there is a disposition on 
the part of individuals and organizations 
that for years had access to the courts 
in an effort to settle labor disputes, to 
reintroduce into our country’s practice 
once more all the confusion, all the un- 
fairness, and all the injustice, which 
grew up under the use of the injunctive 
process as practiced before the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act became law. 

Iam fearful about a return to the con- 
ditions of those times, because it would 
mean absolutely no justice at all to the 
laboring man who undertook to strike. 
Time in its simple essence means every- 
thing to those who are striking. Any 
kind of a slowing up process, of course, 
makes a strike all the harder to endure, 
and makes it all the harder for a strike 
to succeed. I cannot see but that we are 
taking a step about as backward as any 
step we have taken in the history of our 
country when not merely in one amend- 
ment but in two amendments, and in two 
major bills, if the pending bill shall be- 
come the law of the land, we offer an 
open invitation to the courts to inter- 
fere and an open invitation to the attor- 
neys who want to take advantage of the 
law to interfere in labor disputes. 

Mr. President, I am not the only one 
who fears a return to the use of the in- 
ju netive process in labor disputes. In 
a report of the case against John W. 
Lewis, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there is recited a bit of 
Senate history in regard to the reintro- 
duction of the injunctive process, with 
emphasis on the fact that as late as the 
date of passage of the Smith-Connally 
Act, the Senate, and, therefore, the Con- 
gress, refused to act upon an amendment 
designed to do what will be done by the 
pending amendments, if adopted—that 
is, to return to the situation that existed 
prior to the enactment of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

For the purpose of the record, so as 
to make the point clear, and to bring 
home to Senators the complete reversal 
of policy within the course of 3 or 4 years, 
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I want to read from the concurring opin- 
ion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. I am 
happy to read from this opinion because 
it emphasizes the fact that the Senate 
understood the danger, and that it 
avoided stepping into the position which 
Senators seemingly bid fair to step into 
today. Mr. Justice Frankfurter, at page 
62 of the report, said: 


By the War Labor Disputes Act, Congress 
created a new relationship among the Gov- 
ernment, the plant owners, the employees. 
The rights, duties, remedies incident to that 
relation are those given by the act. Con- 
gress naturally addressed itself to possible 
interferences with the Government's opera- 
tion of seized plants. It dealt specifically 
with this subject. It gave the Government 
specific remedies which it might invoke 
against such interference. Remedy by in- 
junction was not given. It was not merely 
omitted. A fair reading of the legislative 
history shows that it was expressly and defin- 
itively denied. As reported out of the 
Senate committee, S. 796 provided for plant 
seizure. It did not include the injunction 
among the remedies for interference with 
Government operation. But when the bill 
reached the floor of the Senate, Senator 
CONNALLY, sponsor of the bill, offered and 
urged an amendment giving the district 
courts jurisdiction to restrain violations of 
the measure. 


Set forth in a footnote to the opinion 
are the remarks made by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], in the course of the discussion, 
as follows: 


“Mr, VANDENBERG. * * * 

“I am very anxious that there shall be addi- 
tional statutory protection to the uninter- 
rupted production of war necessities, but I 
am wondering whether, in order to achieve 
that purpose, it is necessary for me to im- 
pinge upon a very profound hostility I have 
always had to the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. I voted for the original Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and I have always felt that 
one of the most useful things we ever did, 
not only as a matter of fair play but in re- 
spect to the status of the courts, was sub- 
stantially to separate from court jurisdiction 
the 1. onsibility of in effect umpiring labor 
disputes. 

“What I wish to ask the able Senator from 
Texas, if I may, is this: In his proposal, on 
page 4, it is provided that any person who 
willfully violates any provision of the act is 
to be guilty of a felony and subject to a fine 
or imprisonment. Is not that a conclusive 
penalty? Is it necessary, in addition, to go 
back into all the old injunctive process in 
connection with labor disputes?” 


Mr. President, note how fearful the 
Senate was that the amendment might 
become an invitation to return to the in- 
junctive process. The recently enacted 
portal-to-portal pay legislation is such 
an invitation. The amendment which 
was adopted by the Senate a few mo- 
ments ago constitutes another invita- 
tion. The pending amendment is a 
third invitation. To any fair-minded 
person, it would seem to me to be appar- 
ent that Senators, by their vote on the 
amendment just agreed to, have repudi- 
ated the philosophy of the Senator from 
Michigan; they not only want to extend 
an invitation to the courts to employ the 
injunctive process in labor disputes, but 
they are almost making it compulsory. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. That is not a legal inquiry 
really. Of course, it might be that we could 
get along without the provision. Like the 
Senator, I voted for the Norris-LaGuardia 
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Act, and I favored the policy embodied 
therein. This provision, however, applies 
only to plants taken over by the Govern- 
ment. It seems to me that if the Govern- 
ment is to operate a plant, it should have 
the widest and the fullest authority to op- 
erate it as it wants to do and to prevent 
interruption. Therefore, because of the at- 
titude of some who were interested in the 
bill, I inserted section 5: I do not think the 
bill would be very seriously crippled if it were 
eliminated, but I think it is improved by its 
remaining in. I do not think it would be 
fatal to strike out that provision, but I hope 
that will not be done. 

“Mr. VANCENBERG. I thank the Senator for 
his frank statement. When the Government 
has taken over the operation of a plant and 
it becomes in essence a Government opera- 
tion, it is rath-~ difficult to resist the argu- 
ment that the Government should not be 
deprived of any instrumentality in the en- 
forcement, virtually of its sovereignty. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

“Mr. VANDENBERG. Nevertheless, I apprehend 
that the very fact that the injunctive process 
is restored in the Senator’s bill is the reason 
why it appears in the additional amendment 
offered by the able Senator from Ohio, where, 
it seems to me, it becomes decidedly more 
offensive, using that word in the sense in 
which I have used it.” 

The reference is to an amendment proposed 
by Senator Tarr authorizing injunctions in 
any circuit court of appeals at the request 
of the Attorney General in case of failure to 
obey orders of the War Labor Board, or when- 
ever “operations are hindered or reduced by 
lock-out, strike, or otherwise.” This applied 
apparently to plants in private operation, 


That ends the footnote. Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter continues: 


He accepted, somewhat reluctantly, the 
amendment of Senator WAGNER to limit the 
proposed amendment to an injunction at the 
behest of the Attorney General, precisely as 
was here sought and granted. On motion of 
Senator Danaher, this proposal was rejected 
by the Senate after full debate, participated 
in by Senators especially conversant with the 
history and scope of the existing remedies 
available to the Government. With this 
remedy denied to the Government, the bill 
was passed and sent to the House. The 
House did not like the bill, Its version did 
not see fit specifically to add to the limited- 
seizure provisions of the Selective Service 
Act of 1940, although apparently it assumed 
that there could be seizure under existing 
law in the case of failure by detense plants 
to produce as a result of labor troubles, In- 
stead, the House version provided stringent 
antistrike and antilockout provisions as to 
plants in private operation, and by specific 
amendment to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
the district courts were authorized to re- 
strain violations of such provisions. But this 
pro tanto repeal of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was not made available to the United States 
as a remedy against interference with oper- 
ation of plants seized under the earlier 1940 
act. 

The bill then went to conference. What 
came out was, so far as here material, the bill 
that had passed the Senate. The United 
States was granted power to seize and oper- 
ate defense plants whose production was 
hampered by labor disputes. Specific reme- 
dies were formulated by Congress against 
interference with the Government’s Opera- 
tion. The injunction was not included. In 
neither House was further attempt made to 
reintroduce the Connally proposal giving the 
Government relief by injunction. Nor was 
it suggested that the Government had such 
redress under existing law. On the floor of 
the Senate, Senator THOMAS of Utah, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, said: 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Hatch], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Danaher], and the Senator 
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from Texas [Mr. Connally], the sponsor of 
the biil, whether there is a unanimous opin- 
ion on the part of those three great lawyers 
that there will not be a reopening of the 
district courts to industry-labor disputes? 
fil na: „ I should like that point to be 
made so firmly and so strongly that no lawyer 
in the land who would like to take advan- 
tage of the situation created by the mere 
mention of the words ‘district court’ will 
resort to the court in order to confuse our 
industry-lebor relations.” 

Mr. CoNNALLY answered: 

“Mr, President. * I think I speak 
for the Senator from Vermont and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and the Senator from 
Connecticut and also the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Van Nuys], although he is not 
present, when I say that there is no juris- 
diction whatever conferred by this bill pro- 
viding for resort to the United States district 
court, except the one mentioned by the 
Senator from Connecticut, which is merely 
the right to go there for a civil action for 
damages, and no jurisdiction whatever is 
given over labor disputes. Does that answer 
the Senator?” 

“Mr. THomas of Utah. I thank the Senator 
for making that statement and I hope it will 
satisfy the lawyers of the country. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure it will.” 

Under these circumstances the bill became 
law, and the seizure giving rise to this con- 
troversy was made under that law. The 
separate items of this legislative history can- 
not be judged in isolation. They must be 
considered together, and as part of the course 
of legislation dealing with infunctions in 
labor disputes. To find that the Government 
has the right which Senator UcNNALLY’s 
amendment sought to confer but which the 
Congress withheld is to say that voting down 
the amendment had the same effect as voting 
it up. 

Events since the passage of the act under- 
score what would appear to be the con- 
trolling legislative history of the War Labor 
Disputes Act, and prove that Congress saw 
fit not to authorize district courts to issue 
an injunction in cases like this. To meet 
the grave crisis growing out of the strike 
on he railroads last May. Congress, upon 
the recommendation of the President and 
the Attorney General, deemed additional leg- 
isiation necessary for dealing with labor dis- 
putes. The proposals in each House carried 
a provision wLich authorized an injunction 
to issue for violation of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. Senator Mead proposed an 
amendment to delete the provisions for in- 
junctions. In the debates that followed no 
one suggested that the new proposal was 
unnecessary, that the jurisdiction proposed 
to be conferred already existed, or that if 
granted, as requested by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, it would not, as Senator Mead claimed, 
repeal pro tanto the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
The debates show clearly that what was con- 
templated was a change in ths War Labor 
Disputes Act, whereby a new and an addi- 
tional remedy would be authorized. 


Mr. President, there is a footnote at 
this point which I should like to read: 

See, particularly, the statements of Sena- 
tor Mead (p. 6023), Senator Morse (pp. 6021, 
6022), Senator Pepper (pp. 6022, 6023), Sena- 
tor Wagner (p. 6022), Senator Wheeler (p. 
6025), Senator Barkley (p. 6028), Senator 
Pulbright (p. 6024). 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter continued: 

The bill never became law. As is well 
known, as the debates clearly shows, as Sen- 
ator CONNALLY admitted, the War Labor Dis- 


putes Act was directed primarily against 
stoppage in the coal mines, 


At this point I read another footnote: 
Senator CONNALLY said, “Mr. Lewis ap- 


peared before the Truman Committee 8 or 
4 weeks ago. I happen to be a member of 
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that committee, and when he said he did not 
regard his no-strike agreement as binding 
* œ I determined then that if I could 
get this bill before the Senate, I was going 
to bring it up and press it in order that if 
he did disregard the agreement, the Presi- 
dent or the Government of the United States 
would have a weapon with which to meet the 
threat and the danger” (89 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 3886). 


I continue to read from Justice Frank- 
furter’s opinion: 

The situation that Congress feared was 
exactly that which has occurred and which 
underlies this controversy. To deal with the 
situation, Congress gave the United States 
the power to seize the mines. To effectuate 
this power, the Government was given au- 
thority to invoke criminal penalties for in- 
terferences with the operation of the mines. 
Senator CONNALLY sought more. He wanted 
Congress to empower the district courts to 
enjoin interference. The Senate did not 
want an injunction to issue and voted the 
proposal down. The Senate’s position was 
adopted by the conference committee. The 
House of Representatives yielded its view 
and approved the conference report. The 
whole course of legislation indicates that 
Congress withheld the remedy of injunction. 
This Court now holds that Congress author- 
ized the injunction, 

I concur in the Court's opinion insofar as 
it is not inconsistent with these views, and, 
under the compulsion of the ruling of the 
majority that the court below had jurisdic- 
tion to issue its orders, I join in the Court's 
judgment. 


Mr. President, I, of course, do not 
want to pass judgment upon the decision 
of the Supreme Court. I am not inter- 
ested here in taking sides in the contro- 
versy in regard to that issue. I am in- 
terested merely in the one simple fact, 
which is that what the Congress of the 
United States feared, and what especial- 
ly the Senate of the United States feared 
when it discussed the problem, was of 
so great importance at the time that the 
Senate decided to leave the invitation 
to use the injunctive process out of the 
bill, and it was never included in it. 
Now come these invitations one after an- 
other, so that by the time the bill re- 
ceives the President’s signature and be- 
comes law, in addition to the portal-to- 
portal legislation, the injunctive process 
in labor disputes will have been restored 
into the practice and the law of the 
land to such extent that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act will have become abso- 
lutely and completely a dead letter. If 
that is what Senators want to do, that 
is exactly what they are going to ac- 
complish. If they feel that the restora- 
tion of that unjust process is going to 
bring labor peace to our country I think 
they are mistaken beyond words, and I 
think that anyone who knows the his- 
tory of our country knows what the re- 
sult will be. 

Mr. President, I wish to turn to some 
of the other provisions of the bill. I want 
to repeat what I said in regard to the 
sensible handling of the bill, and show, 
by a rather formal statement, that the 
bill was handled in a very remarkable 
way by our committee. In this connec- 
tion I wish to speak of the Reorganiza- 
tion. Act, and commend what those of 
us who were on the Reorganization Com- 
mittee did. One of our anticipations has 
been realized, because day after day and 
week after week there was a full attend- 
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ance of all 13 members of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare in the 
consideration of the bill. No bili in my 
experience in Congress has received bet- 
ter consideration in committee than did 
this bill. I believe that the committee, 
regardless of any feelings about the out- 
come, regardless of how individual Sen- 
ators may vote, deserves the commen- 
dation of the Senate for the serious way 
in which it discussed and debated the 
provisions of the bill. Literally we de- 
bated for hours many of its provisions. 

Istart with the observation that, prac- 
tically speaking, the field of debate neces- 
sarily runs the entire range from the 
President’s recommendations, up through 
S. 1126 as amended and reported, S. 1126 
as was hoped it might be reported, and 
the amendments intended to be adopted 
to S. 1126. All of these lie in the long 
shadow of the House bill, which has 
passed the House and is the very next bill 
on the Senate Calendar to S. 1126. So 
any consideration of labor amendments 
and acts which would ignore the entire 
range of possibilities would be optimistic 
to say the least. In this instance, with 
anything on the calendar, everything is 
on the calendar, the sky is the limit, and 
the nonvigilant stands to lose his shirt. 
Indeed, the amendments intended to be 
proposed, as printed, indicate the buoy- 
ancy felt by some members of this com- 
mittee toward matters on which they 
were outvoted in committee. They 
frankly hope for better going on the 
floor. So far in this debate they have 
had better going in every particular 
except one. 

S. 1126 as reported has been carefully 
analyzed in the reports, parts 1 and 2, 
and in the latter a record has been made 
of the objections thereto. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] have 
discussed at some length the points con- 
tained in the minority report filed by me 
on behalf of the Senator from Montana, 
the Seuator from Florida, and myself. 
This report, too, has anticipated some of 
the amendments and met them critically. 
In view of these facts, I shall not be over- 
analytical. with respect to the pending 
bill as it lies on the calendar before us, 
and as it was reported from committee. 

Instead, I shall deal simply, and I 
hope clearly, with the very real threats 
to our liberty, as we have come to enjoy 
it, that could eventuate through a radi- 
cal and careless treatment of labor 
amendments influenced by passion or 
pique. Any return to the shameful con- 
ditions of the early thirties when labor 
had its charter would be so palpably bru- 
tal as to be fraught with danger. Be- 
cause coal has been so much in people’s 
minds let us take coal, and recall the 
reign of terror in an important coal-min- 
ing area of Kentucky, brought about by 
oppression of workingmen and their 
families in almost every known and con- 
ceivable form. I sat through hearing 
after hearing. The return toa combina- 
tion of cruel management interlocked 
with abusive local government is a fright- 
ening prospect, the more so in the face of 
the fact that a little taste of freedom has 
been enjoyed. 

Surely the minority report to accon- 
pany S. 1126 suggests a better way out 
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than simply to open up to management 
the opportunities to conquer labor in the 
old associated industries manner, so that 
again company police, company jails, 
company commissaries, and cOmpany 
scrip, backed by Federal law and by local 
government iniquities, might combine to 
picture to the workingman the true 
5 of being born to do honest 


Mr. President, this is not the first time 
I have called attention to this fact, and 
I know the Senate will forgive me; but 
the civil-liberties hearings did not con- 
tinue merely for months. They con- 
tinued for years The abuses which were 
disclosed curing the course of those hear- 
ings will stay in my mind as long as 
I live. 

Furthermore, I think it is not out of 
place to call attention to the fact that 
during the great coal strike of 1922 all 
the coal mines in my State were under 
martial law. I was sent by the governor 
to administer martial law at the mines, 
and to command the troops there. I 
know what these things mean from first- 
hand knowlege. I knov: the feeling of 
terror on the part of those engaged in 
the coal strike, and their conviction that 
no such thing as justice existed for them. 

In my separate opinion I credited the 
present Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare with the ability and the 
capacity necessary to a thorough and 
useful consideration of this subject. The 
13 members of this committee locked 
themselves in a room, juror fashion, for 
many hours. I honestly believe that its 
13 members could not, if they were per- 
mitted to stay at the controls, bring 
themselves to be punitive toward labor, 
or to become overemotional about our 
problem, to vitiate any of our impor- 
tant acts, or to destroy the hope of those 
who have emerged from a long class 
struggle. I say this for the simple rea- 
son that rubbing elbows with the unions 
either actually or from hard study of 
their activities is good for the soul. Many 
an individual who might not otherwise 
have been at all liberal has become partly 
so, through intimate contacts with his 
fellowman. I believe that when men of 
intelligence make an honest study, one 
need not worry too much about the re- 
sult. I will say by way of bouquet, that 
the 13 individuals on this committee 
are men of heart and men of study. 
Labor law now is incapable of being 
digested in a few minutes or even in a 
year’s course of study at a university. 
We on the committee appreciate that 
fact. Most of us have been in the labor 
field, in one way or another, for many 
years. Even though some elements or 
even whole segments of the public might 
wish it, Senators should not sit down 
with a grouch and a few hours’ reading, 
and react with a tough labor bill—so 
tough, in fact, that they might inno- 
cently be doing a thing not less reckless 
than if they were to repeal the Anti- 
narcotics Act, or carelessly let the Post 
Office out by contract. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I am glad to 
yield. 

XxCIII— 801 
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Mr. MURRAY. The Senator has sug- 
gested it would be very useful if those 
who are interested in the problems of 
labor and management had closer con- 
tact with such problems in life before 
they came to consider the problems in 
the Congress or in committees. For in- 
stance, if a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare had been em- 
ployed in the coal mines for a short pe- 
riod or in the copper mines of the West, 
had observed the operations of those 
properties, and had been closely in con- 
tact with the workers and management 
he would have a very much better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of their 
problems. 

I recali that when I first went to Mon- 
tana I had the opportunity of having 
that kind of experience. I worked for 
3 or 4 months in one of the copper mines 
at Butte and belonged to the union 
there in that early period of my life. 
Shortly before I reached Montana my 
understanding was that the miners were 
working 10 or 12 hours a day in the cop- 
per mines of Butte. Those mines, as 
they become deeper, grow increasingly 
more dangerous to those who work in 
them. Because of the increased depth 
and by reason of the dust and gases that 
originate in the mines the conditions are 
very unhealthful for the miners. They 
may become affected by what is known 
as silicosis, which is a very deadly dis- 
ease. In my early days in Montana I 
knew a great many miners who were 
suffering from silicosis. They were walk- 
ing up and down the streets and dying on 
their feet. Of course I naturally gained 
a sympathy for them in their condition, 
and as a Member of Congress it has al- 
ways been my desire to be of assistance 
to them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. I know that 
what he says is true. Neither of us has 
lived a full lifetime, but in our lives we 
have seen a complete transition in law 
and in practice from the good old days 
when any kind of an organization was 
considered a conspiracy and when labor 


was definitely a commodity. We have. 


seen some freedoms granted, and we 
have seen the right of majority rule ex- 
tended under our labor laws. 

Both the Senator from Montana and I 
know that if this bill becomes the law of 
the land, and if the portal-to-portal pay 
bill becomes the law of the land, we shall 
revert to the good old days and once 
again labor organizations may be con- 
sidered a conspiracy. Men may not be 
free to join a labor organization; they 
may be without any redress at all, and 
May again become a commodity, and 
as such become subject to the laws gov- 
erning property. 

Mr. MURRAY. That expresses my 


fear very clearly. It seems to me that by 


legislation of this kind we are running 
into the danger of returning the condi- 
tions which prevailed in those days. I 
recall that in the early history of the 
operation of the mines in Montana the 
local management was there on the 
ground to deal with the problems of the 
miners. It was a very simple matter for 
the miners to have their grievances ad- 
justed and be able to get along with man- 
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agement. But after the great consolida- 
tions became established and the offices 
were removed to New York City and 
there was nothing but absentee manage- 
ment, the situation was entirely differ- 
ent. The management built tall fences 
around the properties, and placed big 
searchlights on top of their hoists. They 
established a detective system and defied 
the unions in their efforts to improve 
their conditions. When the employees 
became unruly the management would 
call in the militia. I do not want to see 
those conditions return in this country. 
I think we are taking a very dangerous 
step if we enact legislation of the char- 
acter which we are considering. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. I again thank 
the Senator. I am as fearful as is he 
that an invitation to use one old process 
means an invitation to use all the old 
processes. 

My gratitude may be limited as to 
some, but it is given in abundance to 
those earnest colleagues of mine on the 
committee who helped temper the most 
ambitious of the antilabor bills. And I 
am everlastingly grateful, of course, for 
the wisdom of the founding fathers in 
providing for a two-house legislature. 

As Senators know, members of this 
committee in some cases would go fur- 
ther than the bill which was reported. 
Their attitude is reflected through their 
amendments and their honest admis- 
sions. I myself do not want to adopt 
the bill which was reported. Certainly 
the whole Senate is entitled to consider 
a labor bill, and certainly, according to 
my lights, those of us who would have 
preferred to follow the President’s rec- 
ommendations nonetheless were able to 
prevail upon those who wanted strong 
measures, or to outvote them, or to bring 
to bear at least the tempering result of 
compromise, so that what we produced 
on the Senate floor, considering the 
times, was a relatively wonderful prod- 
uct, inasmuch, if nothing else, as it would 
not, if enacted, emasculate labor. But 
these amendments will. If one wishes 
to have his imagination run a bit, let him 
look at the next number on this Senate 
Calendar and he will see what I mean. 
But this does not mean that I am happy. 
It means simply that I am not terrified. 

Moreover, the Senate committee, a 
group of men who seriously do know their 
subject, with all its learning, came out 
with a $150,000 proposal to learn more. 
I say this to their credit. I cannot re- 
peat in too many ways the danger of 
reaction on one of these rights-of-man 
subjects undertaken lightly and in igno- 
rance of facts other than that there are 
occasional strikes and that the people do 
not like to be inconvenienced. One does 
not cut off his leg because of his corns. 

It would be a simple matter, in every 
sense of the word, to annul the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Unfortunately I can 
imagine an assembly becoming so in- 
flamed as to take the achievements of 
a century and a half and destroy them in 
a moment of whimsy. The Social Secu- 
rity Act is younger in time, but no one 
in his excitement would take away that 
act. What, then, is the difference? In 
the former case we overcame some of the 
evils of government by injunction. But 
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the average person does not know what 
that is, so he will not be very angry if it 
is taken away, because he will not know 
what was taken away, and he will not 
hold anyone responsible. That is why it 
is easy to take away one of the more 
technical applications of the abundant 
life and not have it noticed that anything 
important was stolen. 

In Labor and the Law, Professor 
Gregory, of the University of Chicago, 
has done a remarkable work in bringing 
legal matters within the understanding 
of the layman. In this way he reduces 
the injunction racket to the following 
terms. After describing the difference 
between a law court and an equity.court, 
he states of the latter: 


Their judgments usually consisted of 
orders either to do or undo some acts or 
to refrain from entering upon or continu- 
ing a threatened or already undertaken 
course of action. They did not have to use 
juries in reaching their judgments. They 
could fulfill their functions of preventive 
Justice by issuing a temporary restraining 
order or injunction, pending the actual 
trial, in order to be sure that the harm 
threatened could effectually be avoided. 
And if the order of an equity court 
Was not obeyed scrupulously, this disobedi- 
ence was an offense which could be pun- 
ished summarily as a contempt of court 
by the court itself, acting without a jury— 
such punishment being immediate impris- 
onment for as long as the occasion war- 
Tanted. 


Gregory proceeds then to show how in 
1880 from a railroad strike this very 
fashionable restraint to be was opened 
up and became widespread. 


As soon as the labor injunction became 
established in the late 1880's, almost anyone 
with an interest in obstructing the activities 
of labor unions could promptly secure tem- 
porary restraining orders for the asking. 
Continuance of a strike or boycott, after a 
restraining order or injunction was issued 
against it, brought down on the heads of 
the offenders the vengeance of the court, 
through the exercise of its contempt power, 
unrelieved by the tender mercies of a jury. 
Hence, strikes, picket lines, and boycotts 
were easily broken up almost before they 
were begun. 

An employer with a strike or union pres- 
sure on his hands went to a judge, regard- 
less of whether he was actually sitting on 
the bench at the time, submitted to him 
affidavits made out by his own agents to the 
effect that the strikers or other union folk 
were about to commit or were committing, 
and would continue to commit, alleged un- 
lawful acts at his plants, all of which would 
cause irreparable damage to his property, 
and prayed for a restraining order pending 
suit for a permanent injunction. Judges 
usually issued such orders on request, fre- 
quently in the absence of anyone represent- 
ing the persons to be enjoined— 

A barber, according to the author— 
usually patronized by railroad men, was held 
in contempt for violation of the broad in- 
junction issued in the 1922 railroad workers’ 
strike because he had hung in his window a 


sign to the effect that no scabs or strike- 
breakers were wanted as customers. 


At this time I do not wish to engage in 
a lawyer's discussion of the cases under 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the little 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts. I do want to 
point out that the House bill virtually 
would repeal the act. Repeal of the act 
would leave conditions as described 
above. I offer the example only to show 
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how reckless treatment of one important 
subject may result. Certainly we can do 
better; I pass, at least for time being, 
from the injunction—I may say the 
deadly injunction—with the statement 
that the Norris-LaGuardia act was 
enacted in 1932 and was signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

I started to say that had laws of this 
type, including, of course, the National 
Labor Relations Act, jelled as long or as 
understandingly as our older laws, one 
would as readily abolish the amendments 
ratified after the Civil War, or the six- 
teenth and the nineteenth amendments 
to our Constitution, as to return to gov- 
ernment by labor injunction, or to in- 
vite the return of labor spies and hooded 
men either by making the open shop 
mandatory or by providing some equally 
loose relaxation. I have heard remarks 
which might lead one to believe that the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
amendments are all wrong. But no one 
would take seriously any effort to amend 
them, because they are concerned with 
the progress of a nation and its victory 
over weakness. No one in his right mind 
would repeal the amendment granting 
women suffrage. Occasionally a Hitler 
will bully, browbeat, and hypnotize a na- 
tion into a reversion to twelfth century 
living for a limited period; but as a rule 
peoples go forward, not backward. 

I believe that even the most conserva- 
tive members of the committee recognize 
that there is no turning back. One risks 
his neck in consenting to refinements of 
law, because that opens the door. In the 
minority report, we have suggested some 
refinements. Nonetheless, the risk of 
opening the whole subject would not be 
great were everyone as certain as is the 
committee in its recognition that the 
Wagner Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act are as fundamental to American life 
as are the measure against narcotics and 
the laws for the protection of our specie 
and currency. Unhappily, we had to have 
a Lindbergh baby incident to bring forth 
the Lindbergh law. But we will not turn 
back. Outrages against whole popula- 
tions brought about the types of laws we 
are defending. 

As an ex-chairman of the committee, I 
naturally was interested in following the 
tenor of the hearings. This committee 
has another ex-chairman, who also was 
greatly interested. I think I dare say 
for our side of the table that neither of 
us suggested that Ludwig Teller testify. 
Ludwig Teller is a labor lawyer of some 
recognition, but I am sure that he was 
suggested as a witness in view of the feel- 
ing shared by some that some steps have 
to be taken in regard to labor. 


Yet Mr. Teller stated that the Ball pro- 
posal on industry-wide bargaining is— 
administratively unworkable because I do 
not think you can stop one affiliated local 
union from getting into contact with another 
affiliated union and making certain arrange- 
ments or adopting a common front. 


In the Los Angeles area there was, as 
I recall, a fictitious third party, so that 
managements could get together and talk 
illegally. But that is another story. 
However, the present proposals invite the 
return of such conditions, and would do 
so in three ways. 
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Mr. Teller added the happy prophecy 
that— 
as we get back to normal bargaining, we shall 
find that the unions, even the steel union, 
are going to be more amenable to local settle- 
ments. There is a going back, I believe, to 
local bargaining that I think is discernible. 


Mr. Teller did not exactly foresee that 
the steel business would, in a trice, reach 
a state of happy satisfaction, evidently, 
for all concerned, and with no satisfac- 
tion to those who would bait labor. But 
Mr, Teller, indeed, was in a foreseeing 
mood. He said, with some truth: 


I still recall the glee of the General Motors 
employees as they ran out of the plant when 
the strike was called. Now, that was par- 
tially, I believe, war fatigue. 


A little later on he declared: 


So the war did come to an end and a lot of 
abnormal practices were indulged in. 
I will say that if we use that crisis as a basis 
for things, then we might as well give up 
hope of continuing under the democratic 
process. 


The same restraints were evidenced in 
Mr. Teller’s testimony with respect to 
secondary boycotts: Any proposal to 
sweep away all secondary boycotts would 
be ruthless and ill-conceived, as the fol- 
lowing testimony would indicate: 

The so-called secondary boycott should be 
regulated. Labor unions should have a right 
to engage in concerted activity against those 
who aid employers involved in labor dis- 
putes, but third parties innocent of partici- 
pation in the primary dispute should be pro- 
tected from such concerted activity. * * * 

In discussing this problem from a legisla- 
tive point of view I think we have got to rec- 
ognize that labor unions have a legitimate 
interest in furtherance of their economic ac- 
tivity to proceed against the company which 
is helping the person primarily engaged, and 
there are scores of judicial decisions so hold- 
ing. I do not think those judicial decisions 
which have so held so many years should be 
overturned in the face of the fact that we 
recognize the desirability of labor unions. 
On the other hand, there are many cases 
where labor unions go outside the purview of 
their legitimate right to engage in secondary 
boycotts, going against third people so as to 
exert some kind of influence against them to 
affect the primary person or calling a city- 
wide strike, for example, because of a dispute 
with one employer in the city. Those all 
should be outlawed. But the legitimate in- 
terest in going against a company which aids 
another company which is engaged in a labor 
dispute, with knowledge thereof, I do not 
think should be outlawed. 


I hold no brief for Mr. Teller, or for 
Mr. Teller’s brief, which was filed in full, 
and I do not agree with all of his conclu- 
sions; but I do wish to stress the point 
that men of his wide experience and 
study in and of labor matters do not go 
mad. They do not conceive or support 
all of these wild schemes to rebuke, chas- 
tise, and destroy. Their expressions are 
continent and their ideas are worth read- 
ing and hearing. I did not summon Mr. 
Teller. I do not know who requested his 
appearance before our committee. But 
he added some distinction to our meet- 
ings, and I am grateful for the arrange- 
ment which included his testimony. I 
asked that a Negro girl be permitted to 
file a brief, and my request was granted 
in a moment. I requested that the Rev- 
erend Toner testify, and that request was 
immediately granted. If any request to 
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make the hearing full and fair was de- 
nied, I know nothing of it. I repeat that 
the committee’s considerations were se- 
rious, and to some extent microscopic. 
That is the kind of study the Senate is 
entitled to. As a corollary, the restraints 
exercised by the committee should be a 
guide to Senators, and let me say that, 
if I dared hope this body would out- 
committee the committee in that trend, 
I should be greatly pleased. 

Mr. President, in the remarks which 
I am about to make concerning Senate 
bill 1126, to rewrite the Federal law deal- 
ing with labor relations and labor dis- 
putes, I do not intend to discuss its pro- 
visions in detail. That has been done 
and will be done by many other distin- 
guished Members of this body. I have 
little doubt that the discussion pro and 
con on each of the bill provisions will be 
important and enlightening. I propose, 
however, to confine myself to the signifi- 
cance of the bill in the light of the na- 
tional labor policy which we in Congress 
and the executive branch of the Federal 
Government have developed during the 
past 15 years. 

On Wednesday, April 23, in opening 
the debate on this bill, as chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the very able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
told us that the problems dealt with in 
S. 1126 are “infinitely complicated.” He 
said: 

I suppose there are at least 50 amendments 
to the present law in the pending bill. 
Wherever we found an injustice we tried to 
correct it; and, of course, the net result of 
correcting a number of injustices is inci- 
dentally to decrease some of the power of the 
labor-union leaders, It seems to me that 
our alm should be to get back to the point 
where, when an employer meets with his em- 
ployees, they have substantially equal bar- 
gaining power, so that neither side feels 
that it can make an unreasonable demand 
and get away with it. If neither side feels 
that it can get away with certain demands, 
I do not believe that the demands will ever 
be made. If there is reasonable equality at 
the bargaining table, I believe that there is 
much more hope for labor peace. That is 
the method pursued by the bill which is now 
before the Senate. It is not an antilabor 
bill. It is not a bill inspired by a desire to 
wreak vengeance on anyone because of what 
he may have done. It simply proposes to 
deal with the causes of labor trouble and 
the injustices and inequities of the present 
law. 

Basically, I believe that the committee 
feels, almost unanimously, that the solution 
of our labor problems must rest on a free 
economy and on free collective bargaining. 
The bill is certainly based upon that propo- 
sition, 


This is a very interesting statement on 
behalf of the proponents of the measure 
now before us. I should like to discuss 
point by point the philosophy behind the 
bill, as so ably stated by the chairman of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. 

Certainly, few of us would disagree 
with the statement of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee that the bill 
is “infinitely complicated.” ‘That is not 
surprising, for in legislating in the field 
of labor relations we are inevitably faced 
with complications. Labor relations in- 
volve something more than the play of 
economic conflicts and adjustments; 
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there are involved in every case and 
every situation in this field complex 
problems of individuals and groups of 
individuals. In the solution of these 
problems vital interests are ordinarily at 
stake, with the result that situations 
which should, because of their complex- 
ity, receive the most calm and dispas- 
sionate study and g ppraisal possible, are 
frequently highly charged with feeling 
and emotion. 

The debate which has been going on 
since VJ-day over the need and desira- 
bility of new labor legislation is proof 
itself of the truth of what I have said. 
The air, the press, and the Halls of Con- 
gress and the legislatures of the States 
have been filled with charges and coun- 
tercharges, with threats and counter- 
threats, with calls to action against 
allegedly irresponsible union leadership 
and calls from union leadership to main- 
tain the status quo. 

In the atmosphere which has been 
generated it is difficult for us here in 
Congress to be able to see clearly and to 
understand the problems which should 
be dealt with by Federal legislation and 
what measures should be adopted for 
dealing with these problems. It is diffi- 
cult for us to escape the emotionalism 
which characterizes discussions of these 
matters elsewhere. Yet, if we are to 
legislate as the Congress of the United 
States representing all the people of this 
Nation, we must attempt to disentangle 
the subject matter from its emotional 
trappings, and study and deal with the 
problems which are now before us calmly 
and dispassionately. 

It is fortunate that as we consider the 
bill we do so at a time when industrial 
conditions are more peaceful than at any 
time since VJ-day. According to figures 
released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics on April 29, 1947, work stoppages in 
the first quarter of 1947 were at their 
lowest levels since VJ-day. The time lost 
in establishments directly affected by 
such stoppages was less than one-six- 
teenth as great as in the first quarter of 
1946. It would be no less important, 
however, to deal with this matter calmly 
and dispassionately even if this were not 
the case. The interests involved in the 
legislation are too vital to allow us to take 
hasty or ill-considered action. I applaud 
the statement of the chairman of the 
committee that the bill does not “wreak 
vengeance on anyone because of what 
he may have done.” I hope that our 
consideration and action on the bill will 
be undertaken throughout in the spirit 
of that declaration. 

In recent years a tendency has grown 
up of seeing labor relations primarily in 
terms of clashes in a quest for power be- 
tween ambitious labor leaders and the 
managers of giant corporations, with the 
public caught squarely and helplessly in 
the middle of every controversy. Under 
this view, the rank and file of union 
members are regarded as mere pawns 
who are maneuvered into and out of the 
shops in which they work to suit the 
interests, or sometimes merely the whims, 
of their leaders. It is easy, if one ac- 
cepts this view, to justify legislation 
which operates “incidentally to decrease 
some of the power of the labor union 
leaders” as promoting not only the gen- 
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eral welfare of the majority of the peo- 
ple but also as advancing the welfare 
of the great mass of rank-and-file work- 
ing people in the unions. It is easy to 
believe that as we decrease the power of 
labor union leaders we increase the free- 
doms of the rank-and-file members. We 
should be aware, however, lest the re- 
sult of the legislation we adopt may be 
the restoration of old tyrannies, not the 
development and expansion of freedoms 
for the common man which we all seek. 

We have heard the Hartley bill, H. R. 
3020, which recently passed the House 
and is now pending on the Senate Cal- 
endar, described as a new “Magna 
Carta” of the individual worker. As 
we consider this bill, it seems to me we 
will do well to bear in mind a few salient 
facts of labor history. We will do well 
to consider the laws which the majority 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare now asks us to amend in the 
light of the conditions which gave rise 
to their enactment, the evils they were 
designed to remedy, the national policies 
of which they are expressions and im- 
plementations. Only if we bear in mind 
these facts will we be able clearly to 
understand the needs out of which our 
present national labor policies have de- 
veloped, the essential elements of these 
policies, and the manner in which the 
bill now before us will affect these 
policies. 

I referred a moment ago to the atti- 
tude which many persons today, includ- 
ing Members of Congress, appear to take 
toward the relations between unions and 
their leaders, on the one hand, and the 
rank and file of union members, on the 
other. In the past we have had a more 
realistic viewpoint expressed by experts 
in the field and by authoritative organs 
of Government. The reasons why indi- 
vidual workers are willing to surrender 
some of their freedoms by joining unions, 
as all persons do when they join organi- 
zations or associations, were very well 
described by Chief Justice Taft in the 
opinion of the Supreme Court delivered 
by him in the case of American Found- 
ries v. Tri-City Council (257 U. S. 184, 
209), in which he said, and I quote: 

Labor unions * * * were organized out 
of the necessities of the situation. A single 
employee was helpless in dealing with an 
employer. He was dependent ordinarily on 
his daily wage for the maintenance of him- 
self and family. If the employer refused to 
pay him the wages that he thought fair, he 
was nevertheless unable to leave the employ 
and to resist arbitrary and unfair treatment, 
Union was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on equality with their 
employer. 


The report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this body, which was sub- 
mitted on February 4, 1932, by our re- 
spected and courageous former colleague, 
the then senior Senator from Nebraska, 
George W. Norris, recommending favor- 
able action on the bill which was shortly 
thereafter enacted and has become 
known as the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
(Rept. No. 163, 72d Cong., 1st sess.) had 
this to say on the subject of the reasons 
why workers join unions and why their 
right to do so must be protected and im- 
plemented by safeguarding legislation: 

The right of wage earners to organize and 
to act jointly in questions affecting wages, 
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conditions of labor, and the welfare of labor 
generally is conceded and recognized by all 
students of the subject. An increasing neces- 
sity for the organization of labor has been 
brought about by modern economic condi- 
tions and methods of doing business, which 
have in the main been developed by the aid 
of governmental authority. 

It is obvious that existing conditions un- 
der which large employers of labor possess 
unprecedented power to dictate contracts and 
conditions of employment have been de- 
veloped through governmental grants of au- 
thority to form corporations and organiza- 
tions of corporations, whereby thousands of 
owners of property are enabled to combine 
hundreds of millions of dollars of capital 
and, in this way, substantially to control and 
sometimes to monopolize opportunities for 
employment. Such a power, unrestrained 
by the organization of labor, would permit 
employers arbitrarily to fix the wages and 
conditions of labor under which millions of 
men and women would find their only op- 
portunity to earn a living. 

A single laborer, standing alone, con- 
fronted with such far-reaching, overwhelm- 
ing concentration of employer power, and 
compelled to labor for the support of him- 
self and family, is absolutely helpless to 
negotiate or to exert any influence over the 
fixing of his wages or the hours and condi- 
tions of his labor. A man must work in 
order to live. If he can exercise no control 
over his conditions of employment, he is 
subjected to involuntary servitude. 

The efforts of the workers to preserve their 
freedom of association and their freedom in 
associatior to influence the fixing of wages 
and working conditions present questions 
which are unique and demand specific legis- 
lative action. 


I call to the Senate’s attention the 
fact that this report was submitted, and 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act was enacted, 
before ue present administration, which 
has played such a large part in shaping 
our modern national labor policies, 
came into office on March 4, 1933. These 
policies are often thought of as the work 
of this administration exclusively. It 
is well to recall at this point that these 
policies were not initiated by this ad- 
ministration but received their first 
formulation during the Republican ad- 
ministration of President Hoover. The 
policies which have been developed by 
the present administration have in actu- 
ality merely been extensions of legis- 
lative safeguards of the right of workers 
to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing which were first erected in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. Since some of 
the provisions of the bill now before 
us would operate to waive the safeguards 
of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively, which are written into that 
act, it is not amiss, I believe, to recall 
to the Senate at this time the public 
policy of the United States set forth in 
section 2 of the act. That section reads: 

Ir the interpretation of this act and in 
determining the jurisdiction and authority 
of the courts of the United States, as such 
jurisdiction and authority are herein de- 
fined and limited, the public policy of the 
United States is hereby declared as follows: 

Whereas under prevailing economic condi- 
tions, developed with the aid of governmen- 
tal authority for owners of property to or- 
ganize in the corporate and other forms 
of ownership association, the individual un- 
organized worker is commonly helpless to 
exercise actual liberty of contract and to 
protect his freedom of labor, and thereby 
to obtain acceptable terms and conditions 
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of employment; wherefore, though he should 
bo free to decline to associate with his fel- 
lows, it is necessary that he have full free- 
dom of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of his own 
choosing, to negotiate the terms and condi- 
tions of his employment, and that he shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or ovher mutual aid or 
protection; therefore, the following defini- 
tions of, and limitations upon, the juris- 
diction and authority of the courts of the 
United States are hereby enacted. 


Mr. President, I pause to repeat what 
I said at the beginning of my remarks, 
relative to my strong reasons for oppos- 
ing the pending amendment. It makes 
possible the return of all the evil prac- 
tices attempted to be eradicated by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. It represents a 
turning back of the clock, a return to 
the time when a lawyer, wishing to take 
advantage of the law, might, through the 
aid of the courts and the power of the 
Government, work against associations 
which the Chief Justice of the United 
States said were so essential to a man’s 
liberty, and which the Congress said 
were so important, in order that workers 
might in some way or other preserve 
their rights. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act did not 
purport to cover the entire field of labor- 
management relations. It dealt only 
with an abuse of governmental power 
which had come to be regarded as in- 
tolerable and which had been used to 
destroy labor organizations and virtually 
all types of concerted activities to secure 
improvements in the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of wage earners. 
The act ended the period which the 
Democratic Party in its platform as long 
ago as 1896 described as “government 
by injunction.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act outlawed 
the so-called yellow-dog contract and 
prohibited the issuance of restraining 
orders or injunctions by any court of 
the United States against (a) strikes, 
(b) membership in unions, (c) payment 
of strike or unemployment benefits, (d) 
lawful assistance to persons involved in 
a labor dispute in any court proceeding, 
(e) publicizing the facts concerning 
labor disputes, (f) peaceful assembly to 
promote the interests of labor in a labor 
dispute, (g) advising, agreeing with, or 
urging others to do or not to do any of 
the foregoing. Mr. President, do we 
here in the Senate want to change those 
elements of our national labor policies 
which are written into the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act? Do we want to sanction 
for any reason or in any situation a re- 
turn of the “yellow-dog” contract? If 
we do, we may be sure that it will not be 
labor peace that we are promoting, but 
labor warfare, discord, and confusion. 
Do we want to say that there are situa- 
tions where injunctions against strikes 
or joining unions should be permitted? 
If we do that, we will be reversing the 
whole trend of our national labor policy 
beginning with the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. For the rights of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively and to engage in 
other concerted activities for mutual aid 
or protection we will be -substituting 
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Government compulsion and judge- 
made law once more. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is what we do when we au- 
thorize injunctive remedies without re- 
gard to the provisions of the act of 
March 23, 1932—the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act—entitled “An act to amend the Ju- 
dicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes.” 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, except in 
the particulars I have mentioned, does 
not prohibit the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes. It merely limits the 
conditions under which such injunctions 
may be issued and the manner in which 
such suits are to be handled by the Fed- 
eral courts. 

Doubtless there are few today who 
would challenge the basic policy con- 
tained in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
That act was not passed hurriedly. 
Senator Norris’ report, to which I have 
made reference, recites the fact that the 
Committee on the Judiciary had been 
considering the subject of injunctions in 
labor disputes for several years and that 
the subject received active study either 
in the committee or on the floor of the 
Senate in the Seventieth and Seventy- 
first Congresses, as well as the Seventy- 
second Congress which finally enacted 
the measure into law. The committee 
had the benefit of the advice and assist- 
ance of eminent economists and attor- 
neys who made a special study of this 
particular subject. I mention this fact, 
Mr. President, at this time because I be- 
lieve that we cannot in dealing with the 
subject matter in the bill now before us, 
act intelligently without the benefit of the 
advice of experts in the field of labor 
relations and labor disputes. In prepar- 
ing the Norris-LaGuardia Act the Judi- 
ciary Committee under Senator Norris 
recognized this fact. Unfortunately in 
the preparation of the pending bill the 
assumption seems to have been that the 
way to proceed is to legislate first and 
study afterwards. 

At this point I should like to call the 
attention of the Senate to the hearings 
before the committee, in part 4 of which 
is set forth a lettter signed by teachers 
and professors of economics urging the 
committee to study the problems which 
it had before it for consideration before 
attempting to legislate in this field. 
Those teachers and professors are from 
every State and section of the country. 
I believe the committee has made a seri- 
ous mistake in ignoring the advice of 
these experts and the advice of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and in fail- 
ing to call upon disinterested experts to 
assist them in studying the problems in 
the field of labor relations and labor 
disputes. I think it would be well for 
the record of this debate to contain the 
letter to which I have referred. It reads 
as follows (hearings, part 4, pages 2402- 
2403): 

AMHERST, Mass., March 1, 1947. 
Senator ROBERT A. Tart, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR Tart: We, the undersigned, 
regret the decision you and your colleagues 
on the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare have made to proceed at 
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once to hearings on specific proposals for 
labor legislation. We had hoped that in- 
stead you would support the recommenda- 
tion made by President Truman that a joint 
commission be established to make a thor- 
ough investigation of the underlying causes 
of labor-management disputes before the 
passage of any long-range legislation which 
might fundamentally alter the structure of 
labor-management relations in this country. 

We write you as a group of economists, 
political scientists, and other educators who 
have taken a keen interest in the problem 
of labor-management relations. We are con- 
vinced that no adequate solution to the 
problems of industrial unrest, which have 
disturbed the Nation's economic life since 
the end of the war, will be forthcoming ex- 
cept as the result of a careful, patient in- 
vestigation of the present structure of col- 
lective the problems on which it 
is most difficult to reach agreement in nego- 
tiations, and the present operation of the 
Wagner Act, 

We are glad that your committee has an- 
nounced a comprehensive and lengthy 
schedule of hearings. We do not believe, 
however, that committee hearings, valuable 
as they are as a forum for the expression 
of public opinion, can produce the objective 
record of factual material which is needed 
at the present time. Your committee hear- 
ings, as scheduled, must necessarily take 
place against the background of pending 
Wage negotiations between several major 
industries and the unions representing their 
workers, and cannot help reflecting the pres- 
sures arising from this situation. Further- 
more, the testimony heard will be directed 
at the bills under consideration by your com- 
mittee and many of them seem to us to 
be punitive legislation designed to destroy 
many successful collective- prac- 
tices and to the rights of work- 
ers rather than to find solutions to existing 
problems. 

We strongly oppose any legislation which 
attempts to wipe out the gains made in the 
last decade granting the workers a somewhat 
more equal position with indus- 
try, and which propose now to place workers 
economically at the mercy of their employ- 
ers. We hope that your committee will 
realize that only a forward-looking approach 
to the problem of labor-management rela- 
tions can lead to any real solution and pre- 
vent reprisals against workers which will en- 
danger all democratic rights. 


Sincerely, 
Cor. sro E. WARNE, 
Secretary jor the Signers. 


In saying that the committee should 
have undertaken careful study of the 
field of labor-management relations, 
with the aid of competent and expert 
students in this field, before attempting 
to legislate on the many problems dealt 
with in the bill before us, I do not want 
any Member of the Senate to infer that 
I am opposed to the enactment of any 
labor legislation at this session of the 
Congress. In the statement of minority 
views, in which I have been joined by 
the senior Senator from Montana and 
the senior Senator from Florida, we have 
made specific reference to those provi- 
sions of the bill which we regard as ac- 
ceptable, either in their present form or 
with modifications. Our primary con- 
cern is not that Congress shall not en- 
act any labor legislation but that it shall 
not enact any antilabor legislation. It 
is our belief that there are provisions in 
the bill which are antilabor in their 
effects. It is my belief that the inclusion 
of such provisions in the bill has occurred 
not because any member of the commit- 
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tee wishes to saddle labor unions and 
their leaders with unjust or unfair re- 
strictions, but because the committee has 
not had either the time or the expert as- 
sistance in studying the problems dealt 
with in the bill and the provisions which 
are necessary for the development of 
sound labor legislation consistent with 
the basic purposes of our national labor 
policy which will promote real industrial 
stability and peace. 

I have already referred to some of the 
Policy considerations which prompted 
Congress to enact the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. We should not be unmindful today 
of the conditions which prevailed at the 
time this act was made a part of the law 
of the land. In an article in the Wash- 
ington Post of January 5, 1947, Post 
Reporter Alfred Friendly telis the story 
of one labor injunction which graphically 
illustrates the nature and effect of judi- 
cial intervention in labor disputes during 
the era of “Government by injunction.” 
The story is as follows: 

The time was September, 1927, and the 
period was one which is known as the age 
of “Government by injunction.” 

The United Mine Workers were striking 
certain collieries in Pennsylvania. As was 
the custom, the companies fought the union 
with injunctions, 

One concern procured an order from Judge 
Langham, of the Pennsylvania State Court, 
which, among other prohibitions, forbade 
the striking miners from “congregating on 
the Magyar Pres Church iot, or any 
other lot, lots, place or places,” at the time the 
nonstrikers were entering or leaving the 
mine, and “from singing song or songs in 
hearing of the employees * * * of a 
threatening or hostile nature.” 

The vice president and general manager 
of the corporation explained why the injunc- 
tion was sought: 

The church lot was the only place, he said, 
which the company did not itself own, on 
which the strikers could gather and from 
which point—with the aid of field glasses 
to be sure—they could observe operations 
at the pit head. By their singing, the strikers 
had “intended to intimidate our men.” 

How far was the church from the place 
the workers had to pass to go into the mines? 
More than a quarter of a mile. Could the 
words of the songs be heard by the workers? 


And what were the intimidating songs 
which had been sung and which, under in- 
junction, could no longer be chanted? Well, 
there was Hymn No. 166, entitled “The Vic- 
tory May Depend on You”; No. 66, “Sound 
the Battle Cry”; No. 266, “Nearer My God to 
Thee”; and No. 44, “Stand Up for Jesus,” 
with which the strikers had really played 
dirty pool. They had changed the words to 
“We Are on Winning Side.” 

That injunction, if not typical, is at least 
illustrative of the type of court order which 
American corporations procured from 1880 to 
1932 to smash union organization and wage 
drives. Hundreds upon hundreds of such 
injunctions were obtained in what, it now 
is clear, was one of the most grievous per- 
versions of the law in its long and perverted 
history. 


The Committee on the Judiciary in its 
favorable report on the bill which be- 
came the Norris-LaGuardia Act dealt 
with another problem which is raised 
by the provisions of the bill now before 
us which seek to “decrease some of the 
power of the labor-union leaders.” It is 
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provided in the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
that— 

No officer or member of any association or 
organization, and no association and no or- 
ganization participating or interested In a 
labor dispute, shall be held responsible or 
liable in any court of the United States for 
the unlawful acts of individual officers, mem- 
bers, or agents, except upon clear proof of 
actual participation in, or actual authoriza- 
tion of, such acts, or of ratification of such 
acts after actual knowledge thereof. 


The Judiciary Commitiee in its 1932 
report pointed out that— 

In most cases where strikes occur involving 
a great many employers and employees and 
covering a comparatively large territory, 
there are often unlawful acts committed in 
the way of injury to property or to persons. 
It is not the intention of the bill to pro- 
tect anybody, whether he be employer or 
employee, from punishment for the commis- 
sion of unlawful acts either as against prop- 
erty or persons. But no person or organiza- 
tion should be held thus liable unless he or 
it caused the unlawful act or participated 
in it or ratified it. It has often occurred 
that employers themselves have secured the 
services of detectives who, under the guise 
of labor men, had gained admission into 
labor unions. When this happens, these de- 
tectives are usually doing everything within 
their power to incite employees who are on 
strike to commit acts of violence, and such 
detectives, contrary to the definite instruc- 
tions of labor-union leaders, sometimes com- 
mit unlawful acts for the express and only 
purpose of laying the foundation for in- 
junctive process, of bringing discredit upon 
the union, and of making its officers and 
members liable for damages. 

In case of a strike, where the officers of the 
labor union are doing everything within their 
power to prevent acts of violence from being 
committed by any person, the law should 
fully protect them and save them and the 
members of their organization who are fol- 
lowing their advice from liability in damages 
because of unlawful acts of persons who are 
either directly or indirectly connected with 
those who are trying to defeat the purposes 
of the strike. 


In the bill before us we have provisions 
defining certain unfair labor practices by 
labor organizations and providing for 
suits for violations of collective bargain- 
ing contracts. Without the safeguard- 
ing clause which is contained in the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act providing that unions 
shall be liable only upon clear actual 
proof of authorization, participation in, 
or ratification of such unfair labor prac- 
tices or contract violations, these provi- 
sions may well, in the language of the 
1932 report, “go far toward the destruc- 
tion of organized labor.” The chairman 
of the committee in his explanation of 
the bill has stated that one of the major 
objectives of the bill is to insure “reason- 
able equality at the bargaining table.” 
He expressed his belief that if this were 
accomplished there would be much more 
hope for labor peace. 

Parenthetically it may be pointed out 
that equality at the bargaining table does 
not necessarily insure labor peace. The 
major controversy and conflicts in the 
field of management which have oc- 
curred since VJ-day do not, in my judg- 
ment, grow out of difficulties in the 
structure of collective bargaining estab- 
lished by the National Labor Relations 
Act. These conflicts and controversies 
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arose because of basic conflicts of inter- 
ests which have accompanied the tran- 
sition from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. 

It was inevitable that following the 
termination of active hostilities in the 
war with Japan major shifts in our econ- 
omy should take place. It was inevitable 
that there should be major changes in 
opportunities for employment and in the 
wage structure of industry. The result 
of these changes has been that after VJ- 
day there was an immediate downward 
pressure on take-home pay—the money 
that the worker took home in his pay en- 
velope at the end of the week or month, 
as the case may be. This pressure took 
the form of loss of overtime, down grad- 
ing of jobs, reconversion lay-offs, and 
other direct reductions in the worker’s 
income. Beginning with the temporary 
holiday in price controls in the summer 
of 1946, the worker’s income was also 
pushed downward from another direc- 
tion; namely, increased prices. Con- 
fronted with these twin pressures on his 
income, it was not surprising that the 
workers through their unions fought 
with every means at their disposal to 
protect the standards of living which 
they had attained during the war years. 

Let us look at some of the facts. Ac- 
cording to BLS data, take-home pay in 
terms of 1939 dollars for the average 
worker in manufacturing with a family 
of four decreased from $31.11 per week 
in August of 1945 to $29.69 per week in 
February 1947. This may not appear to 
be a substantial decline. However, dur- 
ing this same period average hourly earn- 
ings for manufacturing rose from $1.02 
to $1.17. On a weekly basis, this amounts 
to about $5 a week. If these wage con- 
cessions won by the workers during that 
period had not occurred, the worker 
would have faced a decline in take-home 
pay of about $6.50 per week, instead of 
the $1.50 that actually occurred. 

Unless this Congress takes action to 
enact into law the sound program of 
social legislation which the President has 
recommended, including the extension 
and broadening of our Social Security 
System, better housing, a comprehensive 
national program to reduce the incidence 
of the high cost of medical care, and 
provision for a fair minimum wage, it 
will, in my judgment, do little toward 
eliminating the basic causes of labor dis- 
putes and assuring labor peace. As has 
been said in the minority views which 
I and the senior Senator from Montana 
and the senior Senator from Florida 
have submitted in opposition to the 
enactment of S. 1126 in its present form: 

The problems involved in attempting to 
deal with the difficult and complicated labor 
controversies of this time are not merely 
matters of governmental machinery. We 
cannot approach these problems solely on 
the basis of prohibitions and restrictions on 
the activities of private citizens, whether 
they be employers, labor organizations, or 
their members. The causes of labor-man- 
agement controversy lie deep in the complex 
industrial and financial structure. 

Without attention to the problems to 
which the President directed attention in 
his message on the state of the Union, such 
legislation as the Congress may enact may 
well take on unwittingly the character of 
vincictive, punitive legislation, against 
which the Congres has frequently been 
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warned. Measures to extend and broaden 
the Social Security System, to provide for 
better housing, to establish a comprehensive 
national health program, and to raise the 
minimum wage under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to a level commensurate with pres- 
ent-day eonditions are pending before the 
Congress. In the absence of action on these 
measures by this Congress, the proposal of 
the majority may well promote, instead of 
resolve, the industrial discord and strife 
which they, like we, wish to avoid. 


Leaving aside, however, the question 
of whether improvement of the ma- 
chinery of collective bargaining will go 
very far toward promoting labor peace, 
how is it proposed in the bill now before 
us to assure “reasonable equality at the 
bargaining table’’? 

In his explanation of the purpose of 
the National Labor Relations Act during 
debate on the measure in the Senate on 
May 15, 1935, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York whose name has 
become so closely associated with this 
act that it is normally known as the 
Wagner Act, told this body: 

The national labor relations bill does not 
break with our traditions. It is the next 
step in the logical unfolding of man’s eternal 
quest for freedom. For 25 centuries of re- 
corded time before the machine age he 
sought relief from nature’s cruel and relent- 
less tyranny. Only 150 years ago did this 
country cast off the shackles of political 
despotism. And today, with economic prob- 
lems occupying the center of the stage, we 
strive to liberate the common man from 
destitution, from insecurity, and from 
human exploitation. 

In this modern aspect of a time-worn 
problem the isolated worker is a plaything of 
fate. Caught in the labyrinth of modern in- 
dustrialism and dwarfed by the size of cor- 
porate enterprise, he can attain freedom and 
dignity only by cooperation with others of 
his group. This truism has been paid at 
least the lip service of universal opinion. It 
is on the page of every treatise and in the 
platform of every political party. 


Just as the Norris-LaGuardia Act had 
for its purpose the ending of the era of 
“government by injunction” when judge- 
made law rather than free collective bar- 
gaining was the method of settling labor 
controversies, so the National Labor Re- 
lations Act put an end to practices by 
employers which impede the process of 
free collective bargaining. The Wagner 
Act is frankly designed to protect work- 
ers and their unions from employer prac- 
tices which make a mockery of collective 
bargaining. Thereby it assured more 
equitable distribution of the Nation’s 
goods among the people of this country 
and more harmonious relations between 
those in industry, employers and work- 
ers alike, who produce those goods. 

How does the Wagner Act accomplish 
these results? As I have said, that act 
sets up procedure whereby certain unfair 
labor practices may be prohibited by the 
National Labor Relations Board. Each 
of these unfair labor practices is specifi- 
cally designed to assure free collective 
bargaining between an employer and his 
employees through representatives of 
their own choosing. The act makes it 
an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to interfere with or coerce employees in 
the exercise of their right to form, join, 
or assist labor unions to bargain collec- 
tively through the representatives of 
their own choosing and to engage in con- 
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certed activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection. Just as the employer is to 
be free to organize his business in the 
manner he chooses consistent with the 
laws of the United States so his em- 
ployees are to be free to form unions 
without interference from their em- 
ployer. 

The act makes it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an employer to dominate or in- 
terfere with the formation or adminis- 
tration of any labor union or to con- 
tribute financial or other support to it. 
This provision, too, is designed to assure 
that unions shall be freely organized by 
employees and that the employer shall 
not be allowed to evade his collective- 
bargaining responsibilities through the 
mechanism of employer-dominated un- 
ions. It is obvious that there can be 
no bargaining if the same party sits on 
both sides of the bargaining table. This 
provision assures that there shall be two 
parties to collective bargaining—the 
workers through their union and the 
employer through his representatives. 

The act also makes it an unfair labor 
practice for employers to adopt employ- 
ment practices which discriminate 
against employees because of member- 
ship in a labor union. It is obvious that 
unless employees are free from “yellow 
dog” contracts and other devices to dis- 
courage union membership free collective 
bargaining between unions and employ- 
ers is impossible. 

The act also makes it an unfair labor 
practice for an employer to discharge or 
discriminate against an employee be- 
cause he has filed charges with the Na- 
tional abor Relations Board under the 
act. This provision is designed to make 
certain that employees may utilize the 
procedures to assure collective bargain- 
ing which the act provides without dan- 
ger of reprisals from employers. 

Finally, the act provides that it shall 
be an unfair labor practice for an em- 
ployer to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the representatives of his em- 
ployees. There is no need to labor the 
point that this provision is specifically 
designed to promote and assure free col- 
lective bargaining. 

I submit, Mr. President, that there is 
nothing in any of these provisions which 
in any way gives to labor a bargaining 
power superior to that of the employer. 
There is nothing in this act which re- 
quires amendment in order to assure 
reasonable equality at the bargaining 
table. 

How does the bill attempt to assure 
equality at the bargaining table? It de- 
fines certain unfair labor practices by 
labor organizations as well as by em- 
ployers. 

Does making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a union to interfere with or 
coerce an employer in the selection of 
his representatives for the purposes of 
collective bargaining or the adjustment 
of grievances assure equality of bargain- 
ing? If this provision is designed, as 
the chairman of the committee has sug- 
gested, to make it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a labor union to insist on bar- 
gaining on an area or industry-wide 
basis, then it may have, in effect, the 
exact opposite of that intended. This 
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section then deals not with the proce- 
dure of bargaining but with the scope 
of bargaining itself. Limiting the sub- 
jects of collective bargaining does not 
make for free collective bargaining. On 
the contrary, it restricts collective bar- 
gaining and promotes industrial strife 
and confusion. 

Will making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a labor union to persuade or 
attempt to persuade an employer to enter 
into a union shop or maintenance-of- 
management agreement an unfair labor 
practice assure equality of bargaining? 
This provision deals with the administra- 
tion of collective-bargaining agreements, 
not with the procedure of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Will making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for a labor union to engage in juris- 
dictional strikes or secondary boycotts 
assure equality of bargaining? Admit- 
tedly, there are abuses in labor's resort 
to unjustifiable secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes which are proper 
subjects of Federal legislation. We have 
indicated in our statement of minority 
views that it would be reasonable to pro- 
scribe unjustified secondary boycotts as 
unfair labor practices and to set up ma- 
chinery for the settlement of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. This problem, however, 
has nothing to do with assuring equal- 
ity of bargaining. It makes no contri- 
bution toward establishing a relationship 
of equality at the bargaining table. 

Will making it an unfair labor prac- 
tice for either an employer or for a labor 
organization to violate the terms of a 
collective-bargaining agreement assure 
equality of bargaining? This provision, 
like the provision relating to the admin- 
istration of union shop and the mainte- 
nance-of-membership agreements, re- 
lates to the operation of collective-bar- 
gaining agreements, not to the proce- 


nition of unfair labor practices by labor 
organizations have any bearing upon the 
question of how equality at the bar- 
gaining table is to be assured. It is pro- 
posed that, just as it is an unfair labor 
practice for an employe: to refuse to 
bargain collectively with the representa- 
tives of his employees, so it would be an 
unfair labor practice for a labor organ- 
ization to refuse to bargain collectively 
with the employer. Another provision 
of the bill, for the first time, attempts 
to define collective bargaining. The bill 
provides that failure by the employer to 
follow the procedures set forth in the 
definition of collective bargaining is to 
be regarded merely as an unfair labor 
practice subject to a cease and desist 
order from the Board. Violation of these 
procedures by a union, however, sub- 
jects the employees not only to such a 
cease-and-desist order, but also to loss 
of status as employees under the National 
Labor Relations Act. This additional 
penalty discriminates unfairly against 
the employees. Its effect is very far 
from assuring equality at the bargain- 
ing table. Under this provision, the act 
would operate to force employees to re- 
sort to economic self-help upon the fail- 
ure of the officers of their union to per- 
form in every detail the procedural re- 
quirements of collective bargaining, and 
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would, in effect, destroy collective bar- 


gaining. 

Mr. President, the multiplicity of new 
definitions in the law which the enact- 
ment of the pending measure would 
bring about, together with the right and 
invitation to resort once more to the 
courts, would constitute, of course, an 
invitation to a return to confusion and 
to the days when men actually lost their 
rights through the action of the courts 
and through the action of other branches 
of government. 

The National Labor Relations Act was 
adopted, to use the words of the chair- 
man of the committee, “for the one pur- 
pose of equalizing or permitting a large 
number of employees to act as one; in 
effect, to compel them to act as one if 
the majority desired such action.” He 
concedes that giving workers that power 
of collective action was justified because 
of the undoubted advantage previously 
possessed by employers in dealing with 
their employees, and that making pro- 
vision for concerted employee action 
resulted in placing workers on a sound 
and equal basis. He further asserts that 
much of what he calls the injustices and 
inequities of the present act are the re- 
sult of its biased administration by the 
original Board, and that the present 
Board, fair as he concedes it to be, is so 
hampered by the inequitable precedents 
established by its earliest predecessor 
that it is impossible to rectify the situa- 
tion without legislation. 

But Senate bill 1126 contains many 
provisions which are wholly irrelevant 
to the problem of remedying injustices 
and inequities to employers. For ex- 
„the bill outlaws the closed shop. 
But the act neither created nor imposed 
er- shop, it merely recognized it. 

the Wagner Act even limited the 

niger ied as well as the closed shop, 
leer it only where it resulted 
from an agreement with a union which 


representative of a majority of the 
employees in the unit. Hence it would 


It is likewise far from clear how pro- 
tecting the rights of professional em- 
ployees, as this measure professes to do, 
helps in any way to restore the employer 
to a position of equality. Professional 
employees, as such, cannot be regarded 
as representatives of management. They 
are employees in exactly the same fash- 
ion as are all other workers. Separate or 
special treatment for that group, if it is 
to benefit the employer, can only do so by 
dividing his employees and emphasizing 
their conflicting, rather than their com- 
mon, interests, thereby defeating the 
very purpose of the act. The same con- 
siderations apply with equal force to the 
special treatment Senate bill 1126 pro- 
poses to give to craft unions. 

The chairman of the committee ac- 
knowledges that the Supreme Court has 
held that the Wagner Act does not de- 
prive the employer of free speech. Would 
an injustice be corrected by providing by 
legislation that employers be given a 
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right they already enjoy under the 
strongest of all guaranties—the protec- 
tion of our Constitution? 

Many of the so-called inequities to 
which reference has been made in the 
course of this debate are conceded by 
him to have existed only during the early 
days of the Board. If these abuses no 
longer exist—and from the necessary im- 
plications of the chairman’s statement, 
it must be presumed that he, too, believes 
they no longer exist—then why legislate 
against nonexistent injustices? Why 
abolish the Board’s Review Section? 
Why destroy the Board’s discretion to 
order elections for certification of bar- 
gaining representatives? Those pro- 
visions of Senate bill 1126 seem to me to 
be instances of legislating for the mere 
sake of writing legislation. 

This measure compels labor organiza- 
tions to file detailed annual financial 
statements and reports with the Secre- 
tary of Labor as a necessary prerequisite 
to resort to the Board to invoke any of 
the remedies or procedures provided by 
the act. I have exercised both my mind 
and imagination to their limits, and I 
cannot for the life of me see how these 
provisions in any way aid the employer 


many unions do keep their members in- 


vocated outlawing were not activities 
whereby labor organizations achieved the 
purposes of the Wagner Act; but he was 
careful not to recommend a total ban of 
the secondary boycott. 

It is unmistakably obvious that the 
secondary boycott used in aid of an at- 
tempt to secure the legitimate goals of 
trade unions, such as higher wages, 
shorter hours, more favorable terms and 
conditions of employment, and the main- 
tenance of hard-won working standards, 
is not only morally defensible, but in 
many instances utterly essential. De- 
prived of the use of this economic weapon 
for the purposes I have mentioned, labor 
unions would frequently find it difficult, 
indeed impossible, to attain that posi- 
tion of equality of bargaining power 
with their employers which the Wagner 
Act was designed to confer upon Ameri- 
can workers. Is this what is meant 
by restoring equality of bargaining 
strength as between employer and em- 
ployees? Does the Wagner Act legalize 
the secondary boycott used in aid of le- 
gitimate union goals? Clearly the an- 
swer must be “No.” 

In passing the Wagner Act, Congress 
wished to provide a means for reducing 
and eliminating inequality of bargaining 
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power between employees and their em- 
ployer which leads to wage cutting and 
depressed purchasing power and to in- 
tolerable industrial strife. Congress 
could have attempted to develop minute 
and detailed regulations of every aspect 
of industrial relations. It chose, instead, 
to adopt a legislative scheme designed to 
establish a parity of bargaining power 
which would enable employees by their 
own voluntary associated action to nego- 
tiate for the elimination of the evils of 
low wages, long hours, and substandard 
working conditions. In choosing this 
course of action Congress took a long 
step forward toward the realization of a 
free American way of lif’ by the workers 
of this country. Genuine freedom of 
contract wes secured, genuine freedom of 
contract which can exist only where the 
bargaining is between parties of equal 
strength, that genuine freedom of con- 
tract which constitutes the backbone of 
our tradition and the secret of our un- 
rivaled freedoms and our unparalleled 
development and economic well-being. 

S. 1126 represents a marked retreat 
from the philosophy of labor-manage- 
ment relations embodied in the Wagner 
Act. It goes far beyond the correction of 
abuses, and weakens organized labor and 
restores the imbalance which prevailed 
prior to the Wagner Act’s adcption. It 
drives a wedge through the legislative 
rampart which has thus far protected us 
against Government regimentation. For 
if the unions of free American working- 
men are weakened, as is proposed in the 
bill before us, Government regulation of 
every detail of the relations between 
workers and employers and of the in- 
ternal conduct of each will follow as the 
night follows the day. 

The chairman of the committee has 
told us that S. 1126 represents a return 
to the principles of free enterprise and 
free, collective bargaining. In fact, this 
measure increases manyfold the amount 
of governmental intervention and inter- 
ference both in the collective bargaining 
process and in the internal affairs of 
labor unions. Instead of returning to 
free and voluntary relations between 
labor and management, S. 1126 takes a 
radical departure from these principles, 
as an examination of what it does will 
readily reveal. 

Let us take, for example, the various 
provisions of the bill which waive the 
requirements of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act in the obtaining of injunctions in 
certain types of labor disputes. In 
jurisdictional disputes, the National 
Labor Relations Board would be required 
to get an injunction from the Federal 
courts before proceeding with its re- 
sponsibilities in connection with de- 
termining the dispute. The Board 
would be permitted to seek an injunc- 
tion in cases where unfair labor practice 
proceedings were brought on the basis 
of alleged breach of a collective bargain- 
ing agreement. The emergency provi- 
sions of the bill allow the Attorney Gen- 
eral to apply to the Federal courts for 
an injunction against a threatened or 
actual strike which he considers im- 
perils the national health or safety. The 
effect of these provisions is that the 
Government becomes a party to many 
labor disputes, and would undoubtedly 
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be a party to all major labor disputes. 
It is easy to forget that when the in- 
junctive process is authorized in labor 
disputes the Government is necessarily 
brought into such disputes. In this con- 
nection, I think it will be well for the 
Senate to weigh carefully the words of 
the 1932 report of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in recommending favorable 
action on the Norris-LaGuardia Act: 

It has long been recognized by students 
of law and government that the power to 
make law and the power to enforce law 
should be separated as a protection against 
tyranny. To prevent executive tyranny, the 


` legislative power has been carefully sepa- 


rated from the executive power in our 
scheme of Government and to prevent judi- 
cial tyranny it is equally necessary to pre- 
serve the separation of the legislative power 
from the judicial power. 

A warning against the growing exercise 
of legislative power by the courts in injunc- 
tion cases was uttered long ago by the great 
commentator, Blackstone, in the following 
language: 

» * * * * 

It is amazing to realize that in the last 
40 years there has developed in the Ameri- 
can courts the practice of writing a special 
law to fit the individual case by judges in 
issuing labor injunctions; and that there- 
upon the judge, who himself wrote the law, 
has undertaken to prescribe the penalty for 
its violation and to punish the violator 
without permitting the accused to enjoy a 
trial by jury or even to insist upon a trial 
before another judge. It cannot be suc- 
cessfully claimed that the courts have not 
written into these injunction cases a new 
law of labor dispute’, fitting the law to each 
particular case, and then enforcing this new 
law made by the court. 

* * . . * 

It is difficult to see how any civilized people 
could indefinitely submit to such tyrannical 
procedure. It is not difficult to understand 
how such cruel laws, made not by any legis- 
lature but by a judge upon the bench, should 
bring our Federal courts into disrepute. 
Neither is it difficult to see how such injunc- 
tions, violating the conscience of civilization, 
should frighten persons against whom such 
injunctions are issued into desperation, 
What free American citizen is willing to sub- 
mit to the violation of his sacred rights of 
human liberty and freedom? 


Under the bill, the law would be made 
by the judiciary at the suit of the execu- 
tive branch. What is this but an in- 
crease in governmental control of labor- 
management relations and Government 
intervention in the collective-bargaining 
process beyond anything we have ever 
known in the history of the United 
States? 

Or let us take the provision for elec- 
tions to be conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board on the question 
of union security arrangements—and I 
might say that it is perfectly clear to me 
that removing the question of union se- 
curity from the area of free collective 
bargaining, and subjecting it to statu- 
tory conditions, is in itself an instance 
of increased rather than decreased Gov- 
ernment intervention. In requiring Gov- 
ernment-supervised elections in such 
cases we have more, not less, Govern- 
ment control and regulation. I should 
have thought that it would be more con- 
sistent with less Government control to 
let the membership decide for itself 
whether it wanted union security, with- 
out compelling resort to a Government 
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agency, and to encourage employers vol- 
untarily to bargain collectively on any 
issue with the freely chosen representa- 
tive of their employees, without requir- 
ing a Government agency to step in first 
and give that representative its impri- 
matur. 

Or consider the provisions which open 
the Federal courts to damage suits for 
breach of collective bargaining agree- 
ments. Not content with the unfair la- 
bor practice provisions relative to 
breaches of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, the authors of S. 1126 now pro- 
pose to give the Government two bites at 
the cherry. It must be remembered that 
these provisions do not, in fact, give a 
remedy where none previously existed, 
although some care has been taken to 
create the impression that they do. 
What these provisions really do is to in- 
vite the Federal district courts to police 
the parties in their adherence to their 
collective-bargaining agreements by dis- 
pensing with the sensible statutory re- 
quirement of a jurisdictional amount of 
$3,000 and the constitutional require- 
ment of diversity of citizenship. I am 
firmly convinced that this is a vain effort, 
because I am sure that the suits contem- 
plated by these provisions will not be re- 
garded by the courts as presenting any 
Federal question. But this is beside the 
point I am making—that the cry of free 
enterprise and voluntary collective bar- 
gaining is not based on fact, and that 
S. 1126 will actually vastly increase the 
number and the complexity of Federal 
controls, 

Another instance of increased Govern- 
ment controls which would result from 
the bill is the provision which would al- 
low an employer to ask the National La- 
bor Relations Board to decertify a union 
as collective bargaining representative 
when he thinks it may no longer have 
the majority which would entitle it to 
represent his employees. This section 
would place the might of the Federal 
Government behind an employer who 
simply did not wish to bargain. As I 
understand the law now, when the em- 
ployer doubts the union’s majority, he 
need only refuse to bargain, and the law 
will protect him should it be determined 
that his doubts were justified. But un- 
der this bill, he could call in the Federal 
Government to certify him in that re- 
fusal. Apart from the obvious useful- 
ness of this provision as a delaying de- 
vice, to be used in bad faith as well as in 
good, I can see no sense in bringing in 
the Federal Government to do for an 
employer what he can do for himself 
under the law as it stands. 

But it would require the most fantastic 
reasoning of all to square with the con- 
cept of free collective bargaining and less 
government controls the emergency pro- 
visions of the bill. I suppose there is 
virtually unanimous agreement that 
close attention must be given to the 
problem of strikes which tie up the econ- 
omy of the entire Nation or endanger 
the health or safety of a substantial pro- 
portion of its population. The President 
recognized this in his state of the Union 
message, and we have pending in this 
body a resolution which would carry out 
his recommendation that particular 
study be given to this problem and to 
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finding a solution which will not en- 
danger our basic democratic freedoms. 

Senate bill 1126, however, with fine dis- 
regard for democratic freedoms, pur- 
ports to have the solution: In the course 
of working it out in practice under the 
provisions of the bill, it would involve 
intervention by the Attorney General, 
the Federal courts, the Federal Mediation 
Service, the President, Congress, and the 
National Labor Relations Board. In- 
deed, it would appear that the entire 
Federal Government must drop what- 
ever it is doing and go to work on such a 
Strike. The role of the parties them- 
selves is practically negligible, and the 
role of the employees most insignificant 
of all, since they would be required to 
submit to an election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board on the 
issue whether they wish to accept the 
employer's final offer. If, as has been 
so often said, “labor unions have come 
of age,” it would not seem that it is neces- 
sary to have them speak to employers 
through an agency of the Government. 
I confess I am unable to see how the vast 
labyrinth of governmental machinery 
through which these disputes would be 
processed can possibly be termed a de- 
crease of governmental controls or a 
device for promoting free enterprise and 
voluntary collective bargaining. 

Mr. President, of course I cannot look 
into the future. Senators know the 
past; and they are aware that in the 
matter of labor relations it was bad. In 
a case arising under a State statute en- 
acted in 1898, the Supreme Court of the 
United States for the first time upheld 
a law protecting an employer in the mat- 
ter of hours of labor, and diminishing, 
as claimed by those who were seeking 
to overturn the law, a man’s freedom to 
bargain as he wished, to contract as he 
wished, and to work as he wished. With 
that decision, a new period began in in- 
dustrial relations. 

The Supreme Court decision recog- 
nized a public interest in the length of 
time that miners could work. It rec- 
ognized in the second place, that a man’s 
right to work is not absolute, without 
reference to the rights of other men to 
work. It recognized that the cond'tions 
under which a man works may be either 
beneficial or detrimental to his fellow 
workers, that his right is a relative right. 

There came into existence a theory of 
attempting to improve labor standards 
by law of protecting the worker in his 
rights. Asa result of this, two laws were 
enacted, the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
By the enactment of those two laws the 
Federal Government moved into a sphere 
supposedly belonging exclusively to the 
States. As a result of decisions by the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, and the Eight-Hour- 
Day Act, in 1938, attention turned to the 
Congress. The Supreme Court repudi- 
ated earlier decisions holding that man- 
ufacturing, agriculture, and mining were 
of purely local concern, and declared 
that no commercial activity within the 
United States could be considered as of 
purely local concern. The Court began 
to share with the people a recognition 
ef the fact that, once a surplus is pro- 
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duced in any community, that surplus 
becomes of national concern and ceases 
to be a matter merely of local concern, 
Under later decisions by the Court, that 
principle has become established in the 
fundamental law of the land. 

The pending measure does not imply 
that the laws enacted in 1898, 1935, and 
1938 were wrong; on its face, it approves 
them. It reenacts certain provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act, with 
a modification of the right to strike. 
The rights of the laboring man are rec- 
ognized, and he is assured that Congress 
will not take away those rights. The 
pending measure then proceeds, not in 
10 pages or 20 pages, but in 40 pages, to 
lay down new definitions, extending an 
invitation to those who wish to take 
advantage of the law to make use once 
more of the power of government to 
bring about a return to the labor condi- 
tions of the early thirties. 

Mr. President, not a single speaker has 
advocated such retrogression. No one 
supporting the pending measure has fa- 
vored wiping the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act from the statute books. In 
fact, provision is made in the bill to in- 
crease the functions of the National La- 
bor Relations Board. But the new defi- 
nitions, the new invitations to use of the 
injunctive process in labor disputes, and 
the recently enacted portal-to-portal 
pay legislation indicate a complete 
right-about-face in labor legislation. 

It is said, Mr. President, that that is 
because of dissatisfaction over strikes 
and other industrial disturbances. When 
the Full Employment Act became a part 
of the law of the land provision was 
made not only for a fiscal budget each 
year, but also for an economic budget, 
giving some idea of the expenditures re- 
quired of the Government in order to 
insure full employment. 

Now, Mr. President, we are not only 
forgetting that philosophy, but we are 
proposing to return to the conditions of 
a period when punitive legislation was 
indulged in. We are again proposing to 
invoke vindictive measures; we are try- 
ing once again to make use of the hate 
process and the advantage-taking proc- 
ess in order to restore to one side, which 
had all the advantage in the 150 years of 
our history until 1935, the advantage it 
previously had. Is there anyone in the 
legal profession so pure that when hired 
by a client he will not work for the ad- 
vantage of the client and use every ad- 
vantageous means the law allows him to 
use? A lawyer who would not avail 
himself of all the legal advantages would 
be an unfair lawyer, an unfair advocate, 
When we invite a return to the methods 
and practices of the past we may rest 
assured that they will be indulged in, not 
for the benefit of the American people, 
not for the benefit of the American 
workers, not for the benefit of industry in 
the lonz run, but for the benefit of the 
advantage takers, and the result will be 
chaos, unemployment, and a return to 
those “good old days” when men stood 
entirely for property rights, and when 
the individual rights were quite for- 
gotten. 

For one I do not wish to return to 
those days, Mr. President. I, for one, 
am not the least bit interested in seeing 
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the new freedoms which have come to the 
American workmen wiped out, no matter 
how much I may disapprove some things 
which some American workmen have 
done. I have seen these things at close 
hand. I have seem them in England and 
in many other countries. I know the 
spirit of peoples. I know the boycott 
from living in the land where the boycott 
had its origin, and where it was the most 
exacting instrument to keep a govern- 
ment from imposing unjust taxes upon 
the people. I have seen the great British 
Government brought to its knees inside of 
12 hours by the power of the boycott 
among the money-changers in the Brit- 
ish Colony of Hong Long. I know the 
force of the boycott. I know how it 
works, and I know its purposes. I know 
that it is only through the use of such 
methods that the under-dog has had any 
kind of chance at all in the world. 

Mr. President, I do not want to see a 
return to the time when, in the name 
of justice for everyone, there was in 
reality justice for no one, when, in the 
name of equalizing conditions, conditions 
were made more unequal. 

Mr. President, the enactment of the 
pending bill into law and the enactment 
into law of the portal-to-portal bill will 
mean an open invitation for return to the 
“good old days.” In considering those 
measures Congress has not taken into 
consideration the simple facts of our 
present economic system. The facts are 
simply told and easily digested. I read 
from an editorial published in the La 
Follette Progressive, as follows: 

The facts are simply told and easily di- 
gested: Fact No. 1. Corporation profits have 
soared 34 percent in a single year and are 
now at the highest peak in the war or peace- 
time history of the United States. (Source: 
official figures of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce.) 

Fact No. 2. Prices for consumers during 
that same year have soared 19 percent. 
(Source: official figures of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 

Fact No. 3. Wages for labor advanced only 
14 percent during the same year—and in some 
fields much less or not at all. (Source: 
Official figures of the U. S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

Fact No. 4. Savings of American individuals 
during the same year have dropped to the 
lowest level since 1941 and to half the amount 
saved in 1945. (Source: official figures sf the 
U. S. Securities and Exchange Commission.) 

The whole story is right there. American 
labor, at the peak of its productivity, finds 
more and more of the wealth it creates going 
out in profits. Meanwhile, its own cost of 
staying alive is shooting skyward. At the 
same time it is being cut off from its financial 
and psychological anchor—security in the 
form of savings. 


Mr. President, those are economic 
facts. In considering the measures to 
which I have referred no one described 
the conditions up to the last war and the 
strikes which took place then. No one 
pointed out how prices went up and how 
prices came down; how there were minor 
depressions and major depressions, until 
finally there was the great depression, 
No one took into consideration the whole 
economic field in spite of the fact that 
we passed the Full Employment Act. 
No one in the Government has given us 
the real facts about these conditions, 
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Can we have anything but unrest in a 
time when insecurity exists? There is 
one little town in the United States 
where one branch, one activity of the 
United States Government is located. 
Due to the action of the Congress in 
cutting down expenses 69 persons have 
been taken from the pay roll in that 
single office. That means undoubtedly 
that 69 families in that small town are 
without income, because the bread- 
winning members of the families are out 
of employment. Do we not have gump- 
tion enough, do we not have knowledge 
enough to look back to what happened 
after the last war and try to learn from 
past experience? A movement is now 
underway to cut down expenses, and de- 
prive people of their work. Is it not time 
for us to change our philosophy of gov- 
ernment in that regard and not produce 
unemployment? If the Federal Govern- 
ment continues in the course it has begun 
to follow the State governments will fol- 
low suit; then big industry will follow 
suit; thereupon little industry will have 
to follow suit, and we will have self- 
imposed unemployment at a time when 
production is the greatest, when demand 
is the greatest, when purchasing power 
is at its highest. We will actually and 
willfully be paying no attention to eco- 
nomic facts, but will deliberately be 
bringing about a condition which can- 
not help but end in a mighty wave of 
unemployment and another depression. 

Mr. President, I have been connected 
all my life with a business, and have 
lived through good times, bad times, 
panics, rich men’s panics, money panics, 
actual depressions. I do not have to go 
outside the experience of my own family 
to know how terrible such things are. 
I do not want to see panic and depres- 
sion times come back. But, Mr. President 
once we begin breaking down the very 
foundations on which the habits of our 
citizens are built, and on which they have 
learned to depend, we shall find that un- 
certainty, lack of confidence, and fear, 
will bring about a dangerous economic 
condition. If we continue to cut away 
these foundations, the end will not be 
far off. š 

I predict that if the portal-to-portal 
measure becomes law, that if the House 
labor bill becomes law, or if the bill now 
pending in the Senate becomes law, and 
we ask the Government of the United 
States and the courts of the United States 
to interpret all the new definitions which 
are written in those measures, we will 
be compelled to go through a period as 
long as the one we have heretofore gone 
through in attempting to discover what 
is the basic law of the land in regard 
to industry-labor relations; we will have 
to do all that over again, and the new 
interpretations will cover page after page 
of the law reports. 

Mr, President, that is not the American 
way of establishing stability. That is 
not the way in which during the past 150 
years we worked out the best and most 
stable government on earth, a govern- 
ment of law. When once great funda- 
mentals have been established it is better 
to build on those fundamentals, and have 
them reinterpreted, than to invite the 
courts to move into the field of law which 
for 50 years the courts have been told to 
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stay away from. Such action on the 
part of Congress will not bring about 
industrial peace, labor peace, or govern- 
mental stability. It will result in bring- 
ing into American life confusion, un- 
certainty, and in the end such confusion 
and uncertainty cannot help but pro- 
mote evil in our body politic, in our social 
system, and in our economic life. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, as a sub- 
stitute for the pending amendment I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio will 
be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment offered by Mr. Batt (for 
himself, Mr. Byrp, Mr. DONNELL, and Mr. 
GEORGE), it is proposed on page 54, be- 
tween lines 4 and 5, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 5 
BOYCOTTS AND OTHER UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) It shall be unlawful, in an 
industry or activity affecting commerce, for 
any person to engage in, or to induce or en- 
courage the employees of any employer to 
engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal to 
use, manufacture, process, transport, or 
otherwise handle or work on any goods, ar- 
ticles, materials, or commodities or to per- 
form any services in the course of their em- 
ployment— 

(1) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer or other person to cease using, 
selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other pro- 
ducer, processor, or manufacturer, or to cease 
doing business with any other person; 

(2) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any other employer to recognize or bargain 
with a labor organization as the representa- 
tive of his employees unless such labor or- 
ganization has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of such employees under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act; 

(8) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to recognize or bargain with a 
particular labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of hi: employees if another labor 
organization has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of such employees under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act; 

(4) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to assign to a particular labor 
organization work tasks assigned by an em- 
ployer to some other labor organization un- 
less such employer is failing to conform to an 
order of certification of the National Labor 
Relations Board determining the bargaining 
representative for employees performing such 
work tasks. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall be construed to make unlawful 
a refusal by any person to enter upon the 
promises of any employer (other than his own 
employer), if the employees of such employer 
are engaged in a strike ratified or approved by 
a representative of such employees whom 
such employer is required to recognize under 
the National Labor Relation Act. 

(b) Whoever shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of any violation 
of subsection (a) may sue therefor in any 
district court of the United States subject to 
the limitations and provisions of section 301 
hereof without respect to the amount in con- 
troversy, or in any other court having juris- 
diction of the parties, and shall recover the 
damages by him sustained and the cost of the 
sult. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr] as a substitute for the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BaLL] for himself and other 
Senators. 


SEGREGATION AND EXPENDITURE OF 
CERTAIN TRUST FUNDS OF SHOSHONE 
AND ARAPAHO TRIBES—MOTION TO 
RECONSIDER 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the votes by which House bill 1098, to au- 
thorize the segregation and expenditure 
of trust funds held in joint ownership by 
the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes of the 
Wind River Reservation was ordered to 
a third reading and passed on May 6, He 
reconsidered. 

The object in asking for reconsidera- 
tion is to correct the language. The 
Comptroller General, Mr. Lindsay War- 
ren, has pointed out to the chairman of 
the Public Lands Committee [Mr. Bur- 
LER] that by the language of the bill in- 
terest is charged on interest in the funds 
of those tribes. The Comptroller sug- 
gests that the language be changed so 
that only the principal, and not the in- 
terest, would be subject to interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Conor in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, does the 
Senator from Wyoming know of any 
objection to the amendments which have 
rier suggested by the Comptroller Gen- 
era 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
know of no objection. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, does the Senator in- 
tend to ask for consideration of the 
amendments and repassage of the bill at 
this time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Subject to the right to re- 
sume the unfinished business, I have no 
objection to temporarily laying aside the 
unfinished business for the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
amendments are very brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the votes by which House bill 
1098 was ordered to a third reading and 
Passed are reconsidered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendments 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “amount”, 
it is proposed to strike out “to a trust 
fund” and insert “in the principal’; in 
the same line, after the word “account”, 
it is proposed to strike out “for” and in- 
sert “to a principal trust fund account 
and one-half of the total amount in the 
interest account to an interest trust ac- 
count for.” 

The amendments were agreed to, 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 2, on 
page 2, line 5, after the word “The”, it 
is proposed to strike out “Secretary of 
the Treasury” and insert “Comptroller 
General of the United States”; in line 7, 
after the word “and”, it is proposed te 
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strike out “to” and insert “the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall”; in line 10, after 
the word “interest”, it is proposed to 
strike out “earned” and insert “shall ac- 
crue on the principal fund only”; in line 
11, after the words “per annum”, it is 
proposed to insert a comma and the 
word “and”; in the same line, after the 
words “credited to the”, it is proposed 
to strike out “principal” and insert in- 
terest”; and in lin> 15, after the words 
“credited to the”, it is proposed to insert 
“principal.” 5 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bili to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 591) to amend the act 
of January 5, 1905, to incorporate the 
American National Red Cross, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May &, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 591. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 5, 1905, to incorporate the American Na- 
tional Red Cross; 

S. 874. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as alter- 
nate representative of the United States to 
the Interim Council of the Provisional In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor and as representative of the 
United States to the Air Navigation Commit- 
tee of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, without affecting his 
status and perquisites as an Officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
Herschel V. Johnson, deputy representative 
of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to 
the Foreign Service. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, when 
the proposed compact between the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada with reference to the St. Law- 
rence seaway was presented to the Sen- 
ate, the bill undertaking to improve it 
and implement it, together with the 
compact—or treaty, as I prefer to call 
it—was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. Since then another bill has 
been introduced and has been referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate. 


When the St. Lawrence seaway treaty: 


was before the Senate, together with the 
first bill, known as the Aiken bill, and 
was under the jurisdiction of the old 
Committee on Commerce, that commit- 
tee was headed by the late Josiah W. 
Bailey, of North Carolina, Blessed be 
his memory. The late Senator Bailey 
was not only a great student, a man of 
profound knowledge, and great ability, 
but was very thorough in any undertak- 
ing to which he applied himself. He 
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wanted all the information he could ob- 
tain with reference to the treaties which 
existed between Canada and the United 
States regarding boundary lines and 
boundary waters, and also all the in- 
formation he could obtain with respect 
to the proposed compact. Therefore, 
among other things, he addressed a let- 
ter to each of the American-flag steam- 
ship lines operating from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and on the Great Lakes asking 
the various steamship lines whether they 
expected to utilize the seaway if con- 
structed, and to what extent, and re- 
questing their views generaily on the 


subject matter of the proposed treaty. - 


He received replies from practically all 
the steamship companies to which he 
addressed Jetters. He addressed them to 
the American lines operating along the 
eastern seaboard and the Gulf coast and 
to quite a number of steamship com- 
panies operating on the Great Lakes. 

He received 32 replies. He was anx- 
ious »rior to his death that those replies 
be laid before the United States Senate. 
That task has been assigned to me. I 
regard it as a very solemn obligation. 
I am proposing now to discharge the 
duty which I owe to the late Senator 
Bailey. 

I shall not at this time enter upon a 
discussion of the treaty. I merely wish 
to read these letters in order that they 
may appear in the body of the RECORD. 
I ask that I may proceed without inter- 
ruption until the reading of the letters 
has been concluded. 

The first letter which I shall read is 
from the Robin Line, Seas Shipping Co., 
Inc., 39 Cortlandt Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. It is dated April 12, 1946, ad- 
dressed to Hon. Josiah W. Bailey, and 
reads as follows: 

SEA SHIPPING CO., INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 12, 1946. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of March 12, 1946, in which you re- 
quested my views on the proposal to con- 
struct a seaway through the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River and install power pro- 
duction facilities in the international sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River. You asked 
whether we have any plans to navigate the 
St. Lawrence with our own ships. 

At this time, we have no plans to navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence with any of our ves- 
sels. The vessels which we own and will 
operate in commercial service are all large 
and could not safely navigate the proposed 
27-foot channel when fully laden. This 
condition is true of a very great majority 
of commercial vessels under the American 
flag today. 

The proposed seaway might be helpful to 
foreign shipowners who have vessels of me- 
dium size and with comparatively shallow 
draft. The majority of American shipown- 
ers seem to be opposed to the proposition 
since they anticipate that the seaway would 
be used by foreign-flag vessels with a conse- 
quent reduction in freight available to Amer- 
ican-flag vessels using the major seaports of 
the United States. 

It does not appear to me that the pro- 
posed seaway would offer any very great 
savings to shippers. Water transportation 
via the Great Lakes and New York State 
Barge Canal is available to Midwest shippers 
and I doubt that the savings afforded by 
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direct steamer service from the Great Lakes 
ports would be of any great consequence 

Leaving aside any power production or na- 
tional defense considerations which may or 
may not be sufficient to justify its construc- 
tion, I consider the proposed seaway to be 
economically and commercially unjustifi- 
able. It does not appear to me that there 
is any possibility that it would ever be a 
self-liquidating project, since I understand 
it is to be free of toll. 

There have been widely varying estimates 
of its cost, and even if the most optimistic 
view is taken, it appears to me that the sav- 
ings which might be effected would redound 
to the benefit of one section of the country 
and one segment of its economy to the preju- 
dice of other very important regions and 
industries. 

There are also, as you know, very conflict- 
ing views as to the volume of freight which 
might move on such a waterway. It would 
be open to navigation at best for only about 
7 months of the year. If it should be used 
to the extent which its advocates visualize, 
other forms of transportation would un- 
doubtedly suffer and the shippers using the 
waterway might find themselves unable to 
secure adequate transportation for their 
products during the months in which the 
proposed seaway would be closed to navi- 
gation. 

Another consideration which seems to have 
been overlooked by many of the proponents 
of the seaway is that in order to accommo- 
date the volume of oceangoing traffic which 
is contemplated, it would be necessary to 
construct very extensive and costly harbor 
improvements at ports on the Great Lakes. 
This would add very greatly to the over-all 
cost of the seaway and no doubt impose a 
burden on States and/or municipalities along 
the Great Lakes, 

I have seen no figures which convince me 
that the proposed seaway would not consti- 
tute a direct drain on the Treasury of the 
United States, nor that the gains to the 
national economy would in any degree offset 
this drain, Consequently, the expense would 
come from the pockets of the taxpayers, and, 
in my opinion, it is most necessary that 
efforts be made to reduce governmental ex- 
penditures, reduce our public debt instead of 
increasing it, and reduce taxes, in order to 
stimulate business, industry, and employ- 
ment. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR R. Lawes, Jr., 
President. 


The next letter is from the Colonial 
Navigation Co. of New York City, dated 
April 4, 1946, addressed to the late Sen- 
ator Bailey, and reads as follows: 


COLONIAL NAVIGATION CO., 
New York City, April 4, 1946. 
Senator Josina W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: Since our operations have 
been confined to the coastwise trade we have 
not given detailed study to the project, but 
from my knowledge of the characteristics of 
American ships operating in the foreign 
trade, it would appear that the 27-foot depth 
of the channel would not be sufficient and, 
further, that because of the fact that for a 
large portion of the year the waterway will 
be closed because of ice conditions, it would 
not seem to warrant the large expenditure 
of money necessary to carry the project to 
completion. There are, I understand from 
statements submitted, a great many other 
objections, but I think the shallow draught— 
plus the very great cost—should be sufficient 
to dispose of the project unfavorably, 

Very truly yours, 
J. B. DUNBAUGH, 
President. 


The next letter, which is from the 
American Petroleum Transport Corp. of 
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New York City, dated April 2, 1946, ad- 
dressed to the late Senator Bailey, reads 
as follows: 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM TRANSPORT CORP., 
New York, N. Y., April 2, 1946, 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Sm: I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of March 12, relative to the pro- 
posed seaway through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River. 

I have always felt that this seaway is not 
justified, that the expense would be totally 
unwarranted for the traffic involved, and that 
the present waterway can handle all of the 
traffic that is required from the ocean to 
the Great Lakes and return. 

It is my firm belief that this seaway would 
be of very little benefit, if any, to American 
steamship owners, and I see no possibility 
of this St. Lawrence seaway being used by 
our ships. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM TRANSPORT CORP. 


Mr. President, the next letter is from 
Cargo Carriers, Inc., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and is dated April 1, 1946. It 
reads as follows: 


CARGO CARRIERS, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 1, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: We appreciate your 
letter of the 12th asking for our opinion with 
respect to the St, Lawrence seaway. 

We have no plans for the use of this sea- 
way, although we move large amounts of 
freight from points on Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan to the seaboard, both for ex- 
port and for domestic use, and we also for- 
ward substantial quantities of this freight 
from the seaboard to foreign destinations, 
principally Europe. Our business is the 
transportation of bulk commodities, princi- 
pally grain. 

Further it is our belief that the amount of 
goods moved direct from Great Lakes points 
to foreign countries over the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway, if constructed, will be dis- 
appointingly small, very much less than 
claimed by the proponents of the seaway. 

In order to bring about a movement of 
goods directly between foreign countries and 
points on the Great Lakes, or between points 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and points on the 
Great Lakes by way of the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway, it would be necessary that 
ships built for operation on the Great Lakes 
also operate on the ocean and that ships 
built for ocean operation also operate on the 
Great Lakes. We do not feel that either of 
these operations would be practical or eco- 
nomical for the better classes of ships now in 
operation. 

Practically all of the ships Operating on the 
Great Lakes are a special type of construc- 
tion, built for operation only on the Great 
Lakes. It is our opinion, and we believe the 
opinion of all other operators, that these 
ships could not operate successfully on the 
ocean. They carry large cargoes at compara- 
tively shallow drafts because of their length 
in proportion to their other dimensions. Be- 
cause of this greater length in proportion to 
the other dimensions than is used in ocean 
boats, these Lake boats would not be safe 
for ocean operation. 

Just before the war, and during the war, 
there have been built a great number of 
new cargo vessels, enough to carry a large 
part of the commerce of the important mari- 
time nations. These new boats, such as our 
country’s Liberty ships and Victory ships, 
require a channel much deeper than 27 feet 
when they are fully loaded; many of them 
requiring channels as deep as 35 feet. In- 
asmuch as the plans for the proposed seaway 
appear to provide a channel of no more than 
27 feet, we cannot conceive of these newer, 
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better, and more economical ocean ships 
going into the Great Lakes with cargoes or 
to get cargoes. 

It may be said that these ships can go to 
a port on the Great Lakes, such as Duluth 
or Chicago, and load enough cargo to put 
them down to a draft of 26 feet or 27 feet, 
and then complete their cargo by loading to 
their full draft at Montreal or some such 
port as that. No doubt that could be done, 
but it is our opinion it is not economical 
for ships, especially those with heavy oper- 
ating costs, to travel more than 2,200 miles 
with only a part cargo one way, or even both 
ways. 

It may be possible to make changes in 
the plans for the seaway which would pro- 
vide a channel as deep as 35 feet. However, 
if this were done, we would think it would 
increase the cost to a point which would be 
considered prohibitive even by those who 
now favor the seaway. In the case of grain, 
we do not see how the cost of the transpor- 
tation alone between a Great Lakes port 
and a foreign country would be reduced by 
shipping direct under the cost of the trans- 
portation which is now in use. The saving, 
if any, would be the saying due to the elimin- 
ation of the cost of transfer from lake ships 
to ocean ships. At most, this involves two 
transfers between Duluth and the foreign 
country at an aggregate cost of no more 
than 2 cents per bushel. It is our opinion 
that the greatest possible amount of grain 
exports over the proposed seaway would be 
an average of 60,000,000 bushels per year. 
Assuming the maximum possible saving of 
2 cents per bushel, the total possible saving 
on grain would be $1,000,000 per year. 

It is our belief that should the seaway be 
completed, it would be found that very few 
large ships, and therefore a comparatively 
small amount of freight, would make the 
trip direct between our Great Lakes ports 
and foreign countries. It occurs to us that 
there may follow a demand for some en- 
couragement for such business to use the 
seaway. No doubt it would be suggested that 
some sort of Government subsidies be pro- 
vided to encourage the through transpor- 
tation and use of the seaway. We may be 
needlessly concerned about this, but such a 
demand seems to arise whenever any new 
vessel operation is found to be unprofitable 
and uneconomical, 

In this letter we have tried to confine our- 
selves to approaching the matter from our 
own point of view as a vessel operator. A 
number of other thoughts and comments 
which we have with respect to the proposed 
seaway have been reported in the news- 
Papers and news letters as having been well 
covered in Senate committee hearings. In 
case more detailed information, or a state- 
ment of our views at greater length is de- 
sired, we shall be glad to furnish them. 

Yours very truly, 
F. J. Hays. 


The next letter is from the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, Inc., of New York 
City, and is dated March 30, 1946. It 
reads as follows: 

MOORE-MCCORMACK LINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 30, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BAILEY: In response to your 
letter of March 12, in which you have asked 
for our views with regard to the feasibility 
and economy of navigating the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, with ves- 
sels which would be adaptable to operation 
on the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River, 
the Welland Canal section, and at the same 
time be suitable for continuous navigation 
on the high seas. 

We are operating the following overseas 
routes: 
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1. North Atlantic ports and South Atlantic 
ports of the U. S. A. to the east coast South 
American $ 

2. North Atlantic ports of the U. S. A. to 
the Scandinavian and Baltic ports. 

3. Pacific coast ports of the U. S. A. and 
Canada, to the north coast and east coast 
South American ports via the Panama Canal, 

Of the 16 vessels which were taken over 
by the Government (only a part of which 
have been thus far returned to us for pri- 
vate operation) and seven additional C3 ves- 
sels which are now in the course of construc- 
tion, and three other vessels which we plan 
to build in the immediate future, there is 
but one—a C1 vessel—which could navigate 
safely the 27-foot channel of the proposed 
seaway. 

Of course, all these ships could load to a 
depth which would permit them to traverse 
this seaway, but it would mean they would 
have to complete this loading at Montreal 
and other St. Lawrence ports, in order to 
give them full cargoes, thereby further build- 
ing up Canadian commerce and commercial 
activities. 

As ship operators, we are opposed to the 
construction of this proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway, for we do not believe the construc- 
tion of such a seaway would be to our inter- 
est or to the interest of the country. It is 
our opinion that such a seaway, if con- 
structed, would be of particular value to for- 
eign operators of small vessels. The diver- 
sion of traffic between the interior points 
and the Atlantic seaboard ports would mili- 
tate against the maintenance of a strong 
and efficient American merchant marine. 

No plans have been made by the company 
to utilize the St. Lawrence seaway. The 
position of the American steamship opera- 
tors has been ably presented to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee by the 
American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 
and from the Maritime Association of the 
Port of New York, copies of which statements 
are attached for your convenience. We en- 
dorse the position taken by these two asso- 
ciations. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT V. Moore, 
President. 


I next read a letter from the United 
States Lines Co.: 


UNITED STATES LINES CO., 
New York, March 28, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BAILEY: You were kind 
enough to ask me in a letter received a few 
days ago my opinion of the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway as authorized in the joint 
resolution pending before Congres~. 

You inquire as to the “feasibility and econ- 
omy of navigating the proposed seaway.” 
Answering this, and speaking out of my long 
experience as a steamship operator, I must 
say that the waterway would be too shallow. 
The proposed 27-foct channel between Mon- 
treal and Lake Ontario would, in reality, be 
only a 24-foot channel because only ships of 
that or lesser draft could use it. Remember 
that a vessel should have a clearance of about 
2 feet, 6 inches, and that in addition a ship 
will draw 6 inches more in fresh than in salt 
water. Our Maritime Commission insists 
that owners and operators shall sail their 
ships “full and down.” This is the answer to 
proponents of the seaway who are already 
arguing that ships using the seaway take 
abroad smaller loads to keep within the 24- 
foot draft. 

Another reason why the project is unfeas- 
ible is that for about 7 months in each year 
it would be closed by winter. In addition, 
the canalized section at many points would 
be dangerous, Navigation would be extreme- 
ly hazardous. Ships would menace each 
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other when passing, and the rocky shores of 
the canalized area would mean sinkings and 
in many instances total losses in case of col- 
lision. Then, too, fogs are prevalent and 
there would be few spots where the channel 
is narrow for ships to anchor with safety. 
All in all, from the point of feasibility, the 
proposal to spend hundreds of millions to 
provide this seaway is a fantastic one. 

As to economy of navigation, there can be 
none because in its broader aspects, the sea- 
way discriminates against this Nation’s mer- 
chant fleet. Into the merchant ships con- 
stituting this, our American taxpayers have 
poured more than $50,000,000,000. It is plain 
that the seaway would help reverse the Amer- 
ican policy of “fostering” an American Mer- 
chant Marine. You might ask why, and my 
answer would be because only about eight 
percent of our merchant ships could use it 
and many of those ships are already obsolete. 
We have a war-built merchant marine of 
more than 5,000 vessels. Only about 400 of 
these have a draft of 24 feet or less. And 
remember, a small vessel such as might nav- 
igate the seaway is relatively as costly to 
operate as a large one and will carry only 
about one-third the cargo and earn only 
about one-third the money that its big 
brother will. The preponderance of ships 
able to navigate the canalized river would be 
foreign (more than 70 percent). Most of 
the traffic would move in tramp ships, none 
of American register, and to the great detri- 
ment of our regularly operated American 
lines. Moreover, hazards encountered in the 
canalized section, due to narrow channels, 
currents and fog, would send the insurance 
rates soaring. 

Another thing: Nearly 100,000,000 tons of 
fron ore are lifted by America’s tremendous 
lake fleet annually. The presence of this 
fieet in time of war is a national necessity. 
But if the seaway is constructed, this fleet 
now carrying ore to the American railroads 
will languish and ultimately become dissi- 
pated. 

And what of the domestic carriers which 
now give regular and satisfactory service 
from the Great Lakes to our American east- 
ern seaboard? Will the railroads be satis- 
fied (and keep rates down) if permitted to 
serve lake traffic only 5 months in the year? 

In turn, how can the \merican steamship 
companies on the east coast afford to give 
virtually daily sailings to Europe during 12 
months in the year when for 7 months cargo 
would be diverted from the east coast and 
carried in foreign tramp ships paying crews 
subnormal wages? Rate structures, built up 
through the years, would be shattered. 

I shall not attempt to quote statistics to 
demonstrate that our port of New York, the 
greatest in the world, will inevitably suffer 
if the St. Lawrence seaway is built. The 
loss of commerce here will run into the hun- 
dreds of millions. Proponents of the canal 
have indicated their belief that the traffic 
diverted from New York would amount to 
only about 8 percent of the amount which 
goes through this port normally. They fail 
to emphasize that this 8 percent by value 
would amount to almost 25 percent. As an 
example, may I quote the following: 

“Custom figures for 1938 fixing $413 a ton 
for passenger cars foreshadow an annual loss 
to the port of New York of $20°,937,000 in 
value should automobile carryings be di- 
verted to the seaway. What would be the 
loss to New York City, suffered by longshore- 
men, shipowners, brokers, truckers, ware- 
houses, and pier rentals, cannot be esti- 
mated.” 

Concluding your letter, you ask me to say: 

1, Whether the seaway as proposed would 
provide a saving to shippers and would prove 
attractive to shipowners. 

2. Whether our company, ihe United States 
Lines, plans to navigate the seaway. 
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The answer to these questions is a blunt 
“No.” Need I add that I am irrevocably op- 
posed to the construction of this project? 

Thanking you for providing me with this 
opportunity to express my views, and with 
kindest personal regards and warmest wishes, 

Most cordially, 
Basti HARRIS. 


Mr. President, I now read a letter from 
A. B. Sharp, president of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines: 

EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES, INC., 
Boston, Mass., March 28, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: This refers to your 
letter of March 12 regarding the construc- 
tion of a seaway through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River, and the instal- 
lation of power facilities in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence River. 

I cannot add anything to the mass of in- 
formation that has been submitted to Con- 
gress on this subject during recent years, 
except my personal opinion. 

New England is largely against the project, 
but I think I am not particularly biased on 
account of being located in this area, as I 
grew up on the shores of Lake Michigan and 
have been here only a few years. 

Prom the standpoint of the seaway opera- 
tion, I see nothing whatever in it for a com- 
pany in domestic steamship service, as the 
length of the haul as compared with the 
land haul from any American port on the 
Great Lakes to any American port elsewhere, 
would positively prevent successful steam- 
ship operation. I believe that anyone familiar 
with present day steamship costs and rates, 
and land transportation rates, must neces- 
sarily reach this unequivocal conclusion. 
Any studies that I know of that have been 
made in the past in this connection must 
now be thrown into the waste basket, as 
steamship operating costs are so much higher 
than they were when private steamship op- 
erations ceased almost entirely because of the 
war—increases in steamship labor nearly 100 
percent; repairs and maintenance probably 
more than 100 percent; fuel over 50 percent. 

With respect to use of the seaway for for- 
eign commerce, there is no possibility of its 
use in competition with foreign-flag ships 
unless the Government pays large subsidies. 
This would appear to accomplish only the 
elimination of income for the labor and cap- 
ital now engaged in competitive land trans- 
portation, transfer a large part of the income 
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With respect to both domestic and foreign 
trade, it must be borne in mind that a pre- 
ponderant majority of American ships in the 
enormous fleet which has been built and is 
now available for ocean operations, consists 
of large vessels which could not sail the sea- 
way with more than about 60 percent of their 
carrying capacity in tons of cargo. The 27- 
foot proposed depth of water simply would 
not permit it. Smaller foreign craft now in 
existence, and many more building, would 
surely have an overwhelming advantage in 
foreign trade, and again there is no way to 
overcome this advantage unless the Govern- 
ment builds another fleet for use in the sea- 
way, and provides it with subsidies sufficient 
to make competition possible. 

To me this proposal is a wild, uneconomical 
scheme which will cost vast sums of money 
to place in operation, and will impose a never 
ending additional great burden upon the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. SHARP, 
President. 
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The following is a letter from Arnold 
Bernstein, of 17 Battery Place, New York: 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN SHIPPING Co., INC., 
New York, N. F., March 28, 1946, 
Hon. Jostas W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, Chairman 
Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Responding to your letter 
of March 12, I would say that generally speak- 
ing I favor the development of natural water- 
ways and installation of power facilities made 
possible thereby. 

I can give no opinion with regard to any 
specific development, except perhaps to com- 
ment on the effect that a new seaway from 
the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence 
River would have on changing the movement 
of ocean cargo. 

If such a seaway could be operated through- 
out the whole year and not be closed by ice 
through the winter months, I would favor 
this project, despite losses and inconveniences 
that may be anticipated during the initial 
period of readjustment and adaptation. Since 
this new seaway could be used for 6 months 
of the year only, however, I should think— 

(a) Assuming that export and import will 
reach the prewar level, a substantial per- 
centage of the traffic of the whole lake area 
will use the new seaway instead of going 
overseas from New York; 

(b) Water transportation does not involve 
only supplying ships and shipping needs, but 

railroad yards, warehouse facilities, piers, 
bunker facilities, and many other installa- 
tions run by experienced organizations; 

(c) Deviation of a great percentage of cargo 
means proportionate idleness of such instal- 
lations in New York, and at the same time 
the construction in the new loading and dis- 
charge ports of the same kind of facilities; 

(à) The lines serving the various world 
routes from New York and cut ports will 
either lose the traffic diverted to the new sea- 
way to new lines founded for this purpose, 
or will have to open branches of their service, 
allocating part of their tonnage to the traffic 
carried directly from the Lakes. Since the 
most important lines combine passenger and 
cargo service, and since the passenger service 
can hardly be transferred from New York, in 
many cases the provision of additional cargo 
steamers will be involved, creating quite a 
serious problem for the established lines. 

Without careful study, I do not feel quali- 
fied to give an opinion in regard to the benefit 
industry and agriculture may gain from the 
project. However, for the reasons indicated 
above, it seems to me doubtful, at least as 
far as shipping and port facilities are con- 
cerned, if the gain reasonably to be expected 
from the new seaway would justify the new 
investment, and at the same time, losses that 
New York as a world harbor must expect from 
the loss of part of its traffic. 

Respectful 


ly, 
ARNOLD BERNSTEIN. 


I now read letters from 23 other steam- 
ship companies whose names appear on 
the headings of the letters: 

MARINE TRANSPORT LINES, INC., 
New York, N. F., March 26, 1946. 
Hon, Jostan W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENATOR Barey: We have en- 
deavored to keep informed concerning the 
proposed seaway to the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River and the construction of pow- 
er facilities contemplated by pending legis- 
lation before the Congress, and about which 
you deal in your letter of March 12, 

After careful examination into the possi- 
bilities of use of the improved waterway fa- 
cilities projected, and after considering the 
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information gathered as to present arid pros- 
pective traffic, we arrived at the conclusion 
that, so far as transportation is concerned, 
the expense for the seaway project would be 
unwarranted. We accordingly felt that there 
was no justification, insofar as our company 
is concerned, for extending our operations 
into the Great Lakes area via the St. Law- 
rence, other than in small ships which from 
time to time have been suitable for such 
trade under existing conditions. Our con- 
siderations lead us to believe that no sub- 
stantial savings to shippers would result 
from the development proposed. 

From the standpoint of the American mer- 
chant marine, it seems to me that the project 
might prove to be disadvantageous, alto- 
gether aside from the matter of initial and 
recurring costs for the development, both 
construction and maintenance. 

Yours very truly, 
W. N. WESTERLUND, 
President. 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP CO., INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 26, 1946. 
The Honorable Josian W. BAILEY, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In you letter of March 12 you 
ask for our views regarding the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and inquire whether we 
plan to navigate the seaway with our ships. 

We have no plans for using the proposed 
seaway. If the seaway is used to any con- 
siderable extent for overseas shipping the 
vessel operators, port facilities, and the rail- 
roads serving the United States north At- 
lantic ports will suffer the disadvantage of a 
peak during about 5 months of the year and 
a slump during the balance of the year, re- 
sulting in higher costs and less efficiency. 
Conceivably, an increase in ocean and rail 
rates would follow. Such a prospect would 
certainly discourage modernization and im- 
provement of the facilities at Atlantic ports. 

Considering the capital required for con- 
struction of the canal, the handicaps of sea- 
sonal operation, and the adverse effects on 
the railroads and north Atlantic ports, we 
doubt very much whether the project can 
be considered an economic one. 

Yours very truly, 
LEWIS, 
President. 


GRACE LINE, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1948. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, Committee on 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of March 12 asking for 
our views in respect to the proposed con- 
struction of a seaway through the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River. This project 
has been under consideration for a long time 
and has received careful thought and study 
by the shipping industry of the country. I 
believe it entirely correct to say that the 
shipping companies are practically unani- 
mous in their opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterway plan insofar as that plan would 
contemplate the development of oceangoing 
trafic as contrasted with that part of the 
proposal relating to the development of elec- 
tric power. The American Merchant Marine 
Institute, whose members own and operate 
the major portion of the American flag mer- 
chant fleet engaged in foreign and domestic 
deep-sea trade, and of which we are a mem- 
ber, has expressed its opinion on the sub- 
ject with our entire concurrence in a letter 
to the Honorable CARL A. HATCH, chairman, 
Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee, 
under date of February 26, 1946. 

Replying more specifically to the questions 
raised in your letter reg: this com- 
pany’s possible interest in operating its ves- 
sels through the proposed seaway if it is 
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constructed, I have to advise you that Grace 
Line has nearly completed a construction 
program of 18 new vessels, not one of which 
could safely navigate the proposed seaway 
without leaving unfilled some 15 to 20 per- 
cent of their cargo capacity. Your famil- 
larity with shipping matters will enable you 
to understand without further explanation 
that no vesse can compete in international 
trade unless it is able to take full advan- 
tage of its size and capacity. 

The normal peacetime operations of the 
Grace Line ar. between the Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific coast ports of the United States, 
and the countries to the south of us in 
Central and South America. Such of the 
cargo normally carried in our ships as origi- 
nates from or is destined to the Great Lakes 
arsa is moved to and from seaboard by ex- 
isting transportation systems such as rail- 
roads, canals, and trucks. Particularly as 
te our ships servicing the United States 
Gulf area, the Mississippi Barge Canal Sys- 
tem has offered cheap and efficient trans- 
portation of export and import cargo to the 
manufacturing centers of the Middle West. 
Insofar as trade with Central and South 
America is concerned, it is inconceivable to 
us that there would be any econom, in the 
transportation of goods originating in and 
destined to the Great Lakes area via the 
circuitous route of the St. Lawrence water- 
way and thence along the entire Atlantic 
seaboard on the water routes leading to the 
south. 

It is conceivable that there might be some 
ecoromies for shippers from the Great Lakes 
area to northern Europe by the use of the 
proposed St. Lawrence waterway, but it is 
our considered judgment and that of the 
entire shipping industry that such econo- 
mies would, in the aggregate, be insignifi- 
cant as compared with the cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation of the 
proposed seaway. 

I trust that these individual views may 
be of some value and would be delighted to 
reply to any further questions which you 
may have. 

Respectfully, 
R. R. ADAMs, 
President. 
CALMAR STEAMSHIP CORP., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee or. Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: We acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of March 12 in which you advise that there is 
pending before the Congress a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize an agreement with the Ca- 
nadian Government for the construction of a 
seaway through the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River and the installation of power 
facilities in the international section of the 
St. Lawrence River. 

We have no plans to navigate the St. Law- 
rence seaway with our own vessels and are 
unalterably opposed to the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway for the following reasons: 

1, Vessels that may use this proposed sea- 
way will only be able to load up to a draft 
of 24 feet. At the present time the vessels 
we are operating, fully loaded, have a draft 
of 28 feet 6 inches, and the vessels we propose 
to operate will have a draft of 27 feet 8 inches. 
Due to the lesser density of fresh water, a 
vessel will draw 6 inches more than in salt 
water. The port rules of Montreal require 
2 feet 6 inches bottom clearance for the 
issuance of a sailing permit. Therefore, our 
vessels could never load full cargoes if we 
were to use the proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

2. We load our vessels at Baltimore, Md., 
and Philadelphia, Pa., and e them 
at Boston, Mass., New York, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Baltimore, Md. The time for safe navi- 
gation on the Great Lakes and through the 
proposed seaway will be limited to about 7 
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months a year, depending on weather con- 
ditions. To retain dock facilities for only 
6 months out of a year at the ports men- 
tioned, such facilities to be idle during the 
7 months of open navigation on the proposed 
seaway and Great Lakes, is economically 
unsound, 

3. The suggestion has been made that 
American operators could use the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway by only partially load- 
ing their vessels instead of bringing them 
down to their legal load marks. In our opin- 
ion, the proposed St. Lawrence seaway would 
provide little, if no savings to shippers, be- 
cause of necessity vessels that load such part 
cargoes and must incur 8,238 miles of extra 
steaming, would have to secure a great deal 
higher rate for cargo loading at lake ports. 

4. The proposed St. Lawrence seaway has 
no attraction to the ship operator, both from 
the standpoint of economy and from the 
standpoint of business. 

The proposal for the construction of a sea- 
way through the Great Lakes and St. Law- 
rence River is in our opinion economically 
unsound and highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the American merchant marine. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. Wager, President. 


Pan AMERICAN PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT CO., 
New York, N. Y., March 21, 1946. 
The Honorable Josian W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sm: In reference to your letter of 
March 12 regarding the- joint resolution 
which is now pending before the Congress to 
authorize an agreement with the Canadian 
Government for the construction of a seaway 
through the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence River and the installation of power 
facilities in the international section of the 
St. Lawrence River, we have no plans to 
navigate the proposed seaway with our ships 
if and when such legislation sheuld be 
approved. 

Our company operates along the Atlantic 
coast and points adjacent thereto in the 17 
States from Maine to Florida. The seaway 
would therefore be of no benefit to us. From 
an oil-tanker angle, it would be rather diffi- 
cult for any company to utilize the seaway 
as at present outlined. As you are aware, the 
large quantity of T-2 and T-3 tankers built 
by the United States Government, and which 
were necessary for the successful prosecution 
of. the recent war, will make these tankers 
practically the standard for the carriage of 
oil on ocean waterways for & large number 
of years to come. These boats have a 30-foot 
draft when fully loaded in salt water and 
would have a draft of very close to 31 feet in 
fresh water. The proposed channel for the 
seaway being limited to 27 feet would abso- 
lutely eliminate the use of the T-2 or T-3 
type of tanker. 

Inasmuch as the normal movement of oil 
by tanker is from the Gulf coast, the distance 
to be covered to the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River, which is approximately latitude 
50° north, and then the long southwest 
movement through the seaway and the Great 
Lakes, would increase the cost of the move- 
ment of products to such an extent that the 
writer does not see how it would be possible 
to compete with the more efficient pipe-line 
movement of crude and products from the 
Gulf to the central and northern portion of 
the United States which now obtains. 

From the standpoint of the petroleum in- 
dustry, there certainly can be no justification 
for the tremendous expenditure which would 
be required of our Government to make this 
artificial waterway, and also the heavy annual 
upkeep which would be necessitated by its 
use, 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES PATTERSON, 
Vice President. 
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Mississiprr SHIPPING Co., INC., 
New Orleans, March 20, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR Battery: I have your in- 
quiry of March 12 concerning the prob- 
ability of navigation between the ocean and 
the Great Lakes through the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

The commercial interests in the Missis- 
sippi Valley have generally opposed the sea- 
way. The ground of opposition has been 
that it would divert import and export traf- 
fic from the Mississippi system which has 
already been improved by the National Gov- 
ernment at heavy expense. 

I have not actively opposed the project, 
personally, because I have grave doubt that 
a large two-way traffic could be practically 
developed. The Great Lakes can and do 
handle the exportable surplus of grain at 
costs as low as anything known in ocean 
transportation under the United States 


If the seaway were constructed as planned, 
it would enable lake boats to carry 
both American and Canadian grain down 
to Montreal and shift the transfer point 
from Buffalo 500 miles farther toward the 
sea. That would be the big exportable sur- 
plus which might attract ocean ships into 
the Great Lakes. However, in the reverse 
direction, the canal would be available to 
merchandise from western Europe and lit- 
tle else and I doubt whether Middle West 


going ships. 
of 27 feet is adequate for Great Lakes boats 
and most Great Lakes harbors are hardly 
dredged to this depth, 27 feet would neces- 
sarily prove a very definite limitation which 
would bar the newer and better ships which 


miter sills of the 15 locks would put a very 
definite limitation upon the seaway’s future 
value. 

At New Orleans, we have a lock 75 feet by 
600 feet with 30 feet 6 inches over the miter 


seaway from inner harbor to the Gulf with 
a depth of 40 feet and a bottom width of 
600 feet. It is our belief that any port served 
by a channel of lesser dimensions will be 
greatly limited in its future expansion. 

The fleet of the Delta Line is made up of 
standard C-2 and C-3 ships. We operate 
between Gulf ports and the east coast of 
South America. The St. Lawrence seaway 
would offer no inducement to us. 

The barge rates on the Mississippi River 
from New Orleans, offer the cheapest en- 
trance to the port of Chicago of any we 
know. It is our judgment that the cost of 
operating deep-sea- ships through inland 
passages of 2,250 miles with the time spent 
in passing through 15 locks, would be more 
expensive than the single cost of one trans- 
fer from ship to barge at New Orleans in 
view of the existing barge rates for a 1,500- 
mile haul from New Orleans to Chicago, 
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AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINE, INC., 
New York, March 20, 1946. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Battery: Thank you for your 
letter of March 12, asking my views on the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 

I have given this subject detailed study 
and consideration and have reached the con- 
clusion that, whether or not such a project 
is completed, it is not economically feasible 
for American South African Line to use it. 
In the following paragraphs I shall try to 
set forth my explanation for this belief in 
greater detail. 

The first question to be considered is the 
draft of the channel. The proposed draft is 
27 feet. American ships are expensive to 
construct and expensive to operate. To en- 
able some degree of competition with for- 
eign lines, we have increased the draft of 
our ships so as to carry more cargo per voy- 
age. The new fleet of American South Afri- 
can Line is composed of United States Mari- 
time Commission C-3-type vessels. These 
ships have a draft, when down to their 
marks, of 29 feet 1 inch. Minimum naviga- 
tion requirements of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way require 2 feet 6 inches between the 
bottom of the hull of the vessel and the river 
bed. Another 6 inches of draft would be 
lost by reason of the fact that these ships 
would be operating in fresh water rather 
than in salt water. 

Homeward cargo from South and East 
Africa is mainly manganese and chrome ore, 
that is weight cargo. If our ships were to 
use the St. Lawrence seaway, instead of 
loading them to the marks, 29 feet 1 inch, 
they could only be loaded to a draft of 24 
feet. For a ship of the C-3 type, approxi- 
mately 58 tons of cargo are required to 

the draft 1 inch. This means that, 
if one of our ships were to be loaded for the 
passage through the St. Lawrence, she would 
carry 3,498 toms of cargo less than her ca- 
pacity. This is not economically justified. 

With the high cost of American ship con- 
struction and operation, as opposed to for- 
elgn-flag lines, I do not believe it would be 
sound policy to construct smaller ships spe- 
cifically for this trade. The St. Lawrence 
is considered safe for navigation only 7 
months of the year. If special ships were 
designed and constructed for this trade, they 
would not be able to compete with our 
present vessels during the balance of the 
year, inasmuch as their cost of operation 
would be about the same but carrying ca- 
pacity would be so much less. It would not 
be sound economic policy to leave these 
ships idle for the 5-month period the St. 
Lawrence is not navigable. On the other 
hand, their presence in other routes, during 
the off season, would only cause great con- 
fusion and disorganization in the shipping 
industry. 

If our ships were tc go to the Great Lakes 
ports, we should have to add a considerable 
sum to our cost per voyage, resulting in a 
greatly increased cost to the shipper. This 
increase would consist not only of the ex- 
pense of vessel operation for a longer time 
per voyage than at present, but we should 
also have to include the cost of maintaining 
branch offices or agencies at each of the ports 
of call for the entire year. I do not consider 
it advisable to open and close these Offices 
for only a part of each year or to shift the 
personnel to various other offices at off sea- 


stood many parts of the St. Lawrence seaway 
will be blasted out of solid rock—that, in 
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parts, the channel will be suitable for one- 
way passage- only. 

This area is noted for the frequent oc- 
currence of fog and mist. If one of our ships 
were to be ceught in a narrow stretch of this 
channel, in a fog or mist, it is considered the 
ship would be in extreme danger, and this 
danger would be greatly aggravated by the 
possibility of the current of the river swing- 
ing the vessel onto the rocks, I do not he- 
lieve a conscientious steamship operator is 
justified in jeopardizing a large oceangoing 
vessel by sending her on such a voyage, with 
its attending risks of loss of life, cargo, and 
vessel. 

These added risks would contribute sub- 
stantially to an increase in insurance rates. 
This too, would be reflected in increased 
rates to the shipper. 

In view of the foregoing, I wish to repeat 
most emphatically, the St. Lawrence project 
would not be attractive to American South 
African Line, nor do I believe it would be at- 
tractive to the vast majority of American 
ship operators. Further, considering their 
long-range interests, I do not believe it would 
provide a real saving to shippers. On the 
contrary, I believe it would seriously dis- 
organize present services from North Atlantic 
ports and would react to the detriment of 
are shippers and ship operators. 

thank you for giv me this opportunit 
to set forth my 4 — on the St. 3 
project and hope that they will be of assist- 
ance in determining your own actions with 
reference to Senate Joint Resolution 104. 
Yours very truly, 
James A. FARRELL, Jr., 
President. 
Unirep Frurr Co., 
New York, N. Y., March 19, 1946. 
Hon. JoszaR W. x 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Stn: Your letter of March 12, ad- 


dressed to Mr. John A. Werner, president 


of the Fruit Dispatch Co. and asking his 
opinion as to the feasibility and economy of 
navigating the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way, has been referred to the undersigned. 
The Fruit Dispatch Co., a su 


from 8300. 000, 000 to almost $1,000,000,000, a 
large portion of which would be assumed by 


First of all, it appears that the proposed 
27-foot channel would preclude something 
over 90 percent of the American merchant 
marine, a good part of which was constructed 
during the war period, and over 80 percent 
of the world’s tonnage, from using the sea- 
way. In any event, because of the winter 
freeze the St. Lawrence would be navigable 
for only about 7 months of the year, and 
the same holds true to a lesser extent for 
the Great Lakes. 

So far as this company’s normal 
operations are concerned, it is imperative 
that the banana, a perishable commodity, 
reaches its markets with the least possible 
delay after the fruit is cut in the Tropics, 
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and even though the fruit is carried in re- 
frigerated vessels it would be decidedly un- 
wise to expose it to the extended additional 
distance that would be necessary in transit 
to Great Lakes ports; not only from the point 
of view of the additional mileage involved 
but also the necessarily reduced speed of the 
vessels in transiting the proposed seaway. 
It would be much more economical to dis- 
charge the fruit at United States Atlantic 
and Gulf ports and rail it to the interior 
markets. 

Under these circumstances, even if the 
seaway project should become a reality in 
the future, it is most unlikely that this com- 
pany’s vessels will ever make any use of it. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have af- 
forded us to express our views in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
J. J. KELLEHER. 


STRACHAN SHIPPING CO., 
Savannah, Ga., March 19, 1946. 
Hon, Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Barer: Your letter of March 12 
has been received. 

Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, and Milwaukee, 
and perhaps other outports of the Great 
Lakes, have for some time been served by 
relatively small vessels capable of navigating 
the present locks and crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, this service having been initiated and 
operated by Scandinavian owners. 

It has been my understanding that these 
vessels have been able to select freight which 
gave the highest revenue and the operation 
must have been profitable because I under- 
stand now that the war has ended it is about 
to be resumed. 

A very large volume of traffic originates in 
the Middle West and it appears that the 
contemplated seaway through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River would be utilized, 
but I am incapable of expressing an opinion 
as to whether the projected channel for lar- 
ger and deeper draft vessels would justify 
the enormous construction cost. 

Again, I seriously doubt if the large, fast, 
expensive American flagships would be able 
to compete successfully in this trade when 
their cargoes on regular runs would likely 
be made up of a large percentage of low- 
paying freight. There must be a consider- 
able slow-down in negotiating 15 locks, 
and I am sure these vessels would not be 
able to run at full speed in the canal. 

It also seems to me that vessels with slower 
speed, and perhaps these would be largely 
under foreign flags, would get the greatest 
benefit from this seaway development, be- 
cause of their cheaper cost of construction 
and operation. 

One thing that impresses me is that at 
present ships that are operating in the At- 
lantic and in the Gulf are compelled to make 
a number of ports of call in order to fill, and 
if this traffic from the Great Lakes area, which 
now largely moves to the eastern ports and 
to the Gulf, is withdrawn, it would make 
it all the more difficult for the ships serving 
the eastern and Gulf ports to fill, and would 
perhaps mean either curtailing of service or 
additional ports of call. 

This proposed direct service from the Lakes, 
would unquestionably provide some savings 
to shippers during the open season, 

While we have no plans to navigate the St, 
Lawrence seaway with our own ships, and 
have made no careful study of the possibil- 
ities, it does not appear to me that this 
trade route will prove very attractive to 
American ship operators. 

k Roni W. Groves, 
Partner. 
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SEATRAIN LINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BAILEY: We have your 
letter of March 12 regarding the construc- 
tion of a seaway through the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. 

We wish to advise that we have no plans 
to navigate the St. Lawrence seaway and we 
have been very skeptical that the additional 
cost over and above that required for power 
development would be warranted from a 
transportation standpoint. We doubt if the 
difference in cost between rail transporta- 
tion through the seaway for only portions of 
the year is so great as to warrant any large 
expenditure for such a seaway. 

Very truly yours, 
GRAHAM M. BRUSH, 
President, 


West INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: In response to your 
letter of March 12, 1946, relative to the pro- 
jected St. Lawrence seaway, have to advise 
you that we are opposed to it. 

Most of the reasons for our opposition are 
set forth in the statement made in behalf 
of the Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York by Mr. Cornelius H. Callaghan, 
executive vice president of said association, 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on February 28, 
1946, which statement has our full endorse- 
ment. 

Thanking you for having written us, we 
are, 

Yours very truly, 
Morris MALKIN, 
President. 


MERCHANTS & MINERS 
TRANSPORTATION Co., 
Baltimore, Alarch 16, 1946. 
Hon. Josran W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of March 
12 regarding the seaway from the Great 
Lakes to the Atlantic and regret that my ex- 
perience and know edge of that particular 
section and business is not sufficient to war- 
rant me to express any view on the subject. 

Regretting my inability to be of any help 
in this matter and with kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
A. D. STEBBINS, 
President. 


PLANT SHIPPING CO., INC., 
New Orleans, La., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 5 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of 12 March about 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

My observation is that, aside from every 
other consideration, sending vessels through 
15 locks would be a most hazardous under- 
taking at any time, and it strikes me that 
the cost of insurance on vessels navigating 
such waterways would be greatly increased. 
Accordingly, from the standpoint of risk and 
increased cost of insurance, the seaway would 
not be attractive to ship operators. 

From the standpoint of savings to shippers, 
I believe that any cheaper inland freight 
rate to shipside would be greatly offset by the 
higher freight rate that the ship owner 
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would have to ask for the increased risk and 
expense just mentioned. 
` I have no plans to use the St. Lawrence 
seaway at all, and, as far as I am concerned, 
I earnestly hope it will never materialize. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE PLANT, 
President. 


WILSON LINE, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 15, 1946. 
Hon, Jostan W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Barter: In reply to yours 
of March 12, the Wilson Line is not interested 
in operating steamboats on the Great Lakes 
or through the proposed new locks and 
channel. 

However, I am greatly opposed to the joint 
resolution before Congress to authorize these 
improvements, inasmuch as the railroads 
would be adversely affected, and I believe that 
they will have a hard enough time in the 
next 10 years without this competition. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. B. JuNKIN, 
President, 


STOCKARD STEAMSHIP CORP., 
New York, N. Y., March 15, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Replying to your letter 
of March 12 asking my opinion with respect 
to the feasibility and economy of navigat- 
ing the proposed seaway through the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, it is my 
opinion that this seaway is of no practical 
value. I do not question the feasibility of 
constructing this seaway, but purely from 
the point of view of a shipping facility the 
Seaway is absolutely unsound. In the first 
place it can only be used for 8 months out 
of the year because of ice conditions. The 
present shipping facilities available to Mon- 
treal and to New York are just as economical 
to operate as would be the case should ocean- 
going vessels proceed to load at Chicago 
and/or other Great Lakes ports. 

The seaway would provide no savings to 
shippers nor would it prove attractive to ship 
operators except possibly to a few foreign 
flag lines that presently operate from the 
Great Lakes to the United Kingdom, Euro- 
pean Continent, and Scandinavia during the 
summer season, Ship operations between 
ports other than those mentioned in the pre- 
ceding sentence are more economical via the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. This 
can be accounted for by the fact that the 
earth is round, and if you calculate distances 
from Chicago to places other than northern 
Europe, including the United Kingdom, you 
will find the excess steaming distances too 
great (say, from Chicago) to make it eco- 
nomical. 

We have no plans to navigate the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and sincerely hope the tax- 
payers’ money will not be wasted on this 
venture. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. N. STOCKARD, 
President. 
BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 14, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAILEY: I have received your 
letter of March 12, with reference to the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway, and I am en- 
closing herewith a statement which I made 
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a short time ago, which will acquaint you 
with my views as to this project. 

For the many reasons advanced in my 
memorandum, I consider the project un- 
sound economically and o no practical value 
commercially, and to specifically answer your 
question, my company has no plans to navi- 
gate the St. Lawrence seaway with our own 
ships. 

In closing, might I express the hope that 
the replies which you will receive from the 
steamship owners, whom I gather you have 
circularized, will be such as to lead you to 
the conclusion that you should vote against 
this proposed bill? 

Very truly yours, 
EDWARD J. BARBER. 


Untrep Fruit Co., 
Boston, Mass., April. 8, 1946. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BAILEY: Your letter of March 
17 to Mr, Zemurray, president of the United 
Fruit Co., relative to the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway project, has been referred to 
me for reply. 

As indicated in your letter, the project 
calls for a usable channel of 27 feet deep. 
This will prevent the use of vessels drawing 
more than 24% feet. It is my understand- 
ing that less than 8 percent of the total 
American merchant marine has this light a 
draft, and, of course, practically all of this 
light-draft tonnage is already in use in other 
trade routes. It, therefore, seems highly 
doubtful that the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect can have any material advantage to the 
American merchant marine. It seems more 
likely that any ships using the seaway would 
be foreign-flag ships. The operation of small 
ships under the American flag because of 
the highly increased cost of wages and other 
costs is becoming more difficult. The St. 
Lawrence seaway, in my opinion, would be 
wholly unattractive to American flag op- 
erators. 

. * . . . 

One of the principal arguments in favor 
of the waterway is that it might reduce the 
ocean rates on grains and other bulk com- 
modities moving from the Great Lakes area 
into foreign commerce, and that this would 
be of benefit to the farmers of the Middle 
West. I suggest that the freight on these 
commodities is paid by the foreign purchas- 
ers and it is doubtful whether a slightly 
lower freight rate to these foreign purchasers 
would be of any value to the shippers of 
the Middle West. 

This company does not plan to navigate 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM. JACKSON, 
Vice President. 


Lyxes Bros. STEAMSHIP CO., INC., 
New Orleans, La., April 26, 1946. 
Hon, Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR BatLey: Apology is made 
for delay in answering your letter of March 
12 re the effect of proposed St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes seaway on United States flag- 
ships and asking if we have any plans to 
send our vessels into the Great Lakes. 

Because of the high cost of building Ameri- 
can ships and operating them, they cannot 
compete with foreign flagships unless sub- 
sidized. For American ships to enter the 
Great Lakes trade, they would need to be 
subsidized just as they are on the high seas. 
Would Congress authorize such a subsidy 
when the Great Lakes seaway would be in 
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fact a competitor of the domestic transpor- 
tation lines in the United States? 

Then there are 15 ship locks to pass 
through 

Foreign flagships would go into the Great 
Lakes during the open-water season. For 
the most part, these would probably be tramp 
ships which do not, as a rule, conform with 
the rules and regulations applying to regular 
liners, which would mean disturbance to the 
economy of the regular liners and to the 
domestic carriers. 

Thus the opening of the Great Lakes sea- 
way would in fact be a subsidy in favor of 
foreign flagships and against the United 
States merchant marine. 

The transportation system of the United 
States is organized to use existing and de- 
veloped seaports and domestic transporta- 
tion, which would be disturbed by the Great 
Lakes seaway. 

The railroads which would compete with 
the seaway would need to lower their rates 
not only for the 7 months of navigation but 
year around, thus again giving the east and 
west drift of commerce an advantage over 
the north and south drift, on which much 
money is being spent. 

The Great Lakes region now enjoys low 
import-export freight rates and has an ad- 
vantage over most of the country. 

It is felt the proposed seaway would be de- 
cidedly detrimental to southern ports, from 
which our company exclusively operates. 

We are attaching hereto pamphlet prepared 
by the Mississippi Valley Association, also 
copy of letter from American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute, dated February 26, to Senator 
HATCH. 

We have no plans to send our ships into 
the Great Lakes. ` 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. LYKES, 
President. 


CHICAGO, DULUTH & GEORGIAN 
Bay TRANSIT Co., 
Detroit, Mich., April 11, 1946. 
Hon. Senator JosisH W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: Please do accept our apology 
for delayed acknowledgment of your letter 
of March 12 to our Mr. D. Dwight Douglas, 
president, regarding Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

We note the contemplated plans and data 
for this project, and we have endeavored to 
keep in touch with the progress of this pro- 
posal, 

As to our own service, we are an exclusive 
passenger line, operating the steamers North 
American and South American, between the 
ports of Chicago, Duluth, Detroit, Cleveland, 
and Buffalo, in regular service during the 
period May 15 to September 15. 

The probability of operating our present 
ships outside of the Great Lakes area is most 
remote, as our company has been built on 
service on the Lakes. There is a definite de- 
mand for such service, and we hope to con- 
tinue it and improve upon it as time goes on. 

Passenger lines on the Great Lakes, as you 
are aware, are restricted by legislation, per- 
mitting capacity operation only during 4 
months of the year—May 15 to September 15. 
During the other 8 months of the year ca- 
pacity is reduced to such an extent that we 
cannot operate. 

The proposed seaway, therefore, would have 
no direct benefits insofar as our operation as 
presently set up is concerned. 

We appeciate having this opportunity to 
express our views. 

Very respectfully, 
Emery B. HATCH, 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION Co., 
Detroit, Mich., March 18, 1946. 
Mr. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
t Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. BAILEY: We have your letter of 
March 12, 1946, in connection with the pro- 
posed changes in the St. Lawrence River. 

So far as the Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Co. is concerned, we would have no use 
for the St. Lawrence waterway, however we 
do feel that the locks should all be the same 
size as the Welland locks for national se- 
curity. We believe that the present depths 
of the locks would suffice. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES T. MCMILLAN, 
President. 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 20, 1946. 
Mr. Josian W. BAILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Committee on Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your letter of the 12th has re- 
mained unanswered owing to the writer be- 
ing absent from the city. 

We do not feel that there is any trans- 
portation by water. that is cheaper than that 
which prevails on the Great Lakes. We there- 
fore feel that there is no economy in the 
proposed seaway, as we do not feel that the 
boats that are adapted for the Lakes and 
ocean navigation, can compete with our Lake 
boats for the long water haul from the head 
of the Lakes—Lake Superior—and Chicago, 
to the St. Lawrence Gulf. It is only at times, 
when there is a bigger demand than we 
have boats, that the rate between the head 
of Lake Superior to the gulf ports would be 
of any interest to ocean-borne traffic. 

We have had the practical experience in 
the movement of large tonnages of grain 
from the Northwest to Montreal, and the 
majority of years in which we have been in 
business, there is no ocean ship which could 
compete with the rates which prevail for 
the movement of this grain from Duluth 
and to Fort William to Montreal, and also 
from Chicago. 

Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
JoHN J. BOLAND. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 20, 1946. 
Hon. Jostan W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Battery: Referring to your 
letter of March 12, 1946, we have given care- 
ful consideration to your inquiries concern- 
ing the proposed St. Lawrence seaway as 
a navigation project. In treating with your 
letter, we have rephrased the inquiries in 
question form and have added, under a new 
heading, additional comments in which we 
believe you will be interested. The questions, 
answers, and additional comments are: 

“Would it be feasible and economical to 
navigate the proposed seaway with vessels 
which would be adapted to the Great Lakes 
and at the same time be suitable for con- 
tinuous navigation on the Atlantic Ocean?” 

Typical ocean-going cargo ships are not 
equipped to navigate locks. Great Lakes 
vessels are equipped with mooring engines 
and chocks of special type for passage 
through locks. Ocean ships have smaller 
rudders than Great Lakes ships and are not 
designed for navigating canals and narrow 
channels with swift and changing currents, 
Great Lakes ships are not designed or suit- 
able for ocean navigation, nor could they be 
loaded or unloaded expeditiously in ocean 
ports. Loading and unloading machinery in 
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Great Lakes ports is highly specialized and 
the design of the ships is such that they are 
coordinated with the dock machinery. To 
our knowledge there are not now in exist- 
ence ships which embody both Great Lakes 
and ocean characteristics. While such a ship 
might be designed, it could not be operated 
as economically as the vessels built for spe- 
cial service in one or the other trade, 

“What are the distances from Duluth, at 
the head of Lake Superior, on the one hand, 
and Chicago, on the other, to the Guif of 
St. Lawrence?” 

The distances stated in your letter refer to 
Cabot Strait lying between the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Atlantic. The distances 
from upper Great Lakes ports to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence would be about 300 miles 
shorter. The distance from Duluth to New 
York via the St. Lawrence is 3,014 miles and 
via the New York State Barge Canal, 1,477 
miles. The distance from Cleveland to New 
York via the St. Lawrence is 2,204 miles and 
via the New York Barge Canal, 667 miles. 

“From the viewpoint of a ship operator, 
do you believe this seaway, as proposed, 
would provide savings to shippers and prove 
attractive to ship operators?” 

The savings claimed for traffic on the 
Waterway are based on the carrying of full 
loads In ships of the largest class able to 
navigate a 27-foot channel, or, in some cases, 
on the assumption that the rates to or from 
Great Lakes would be the same or only 
slightly higher than rates to Atlantic coast 
ports 


It seems doubtful that full cargoes could 
be often assembled on the Great Lakes for 
transport to one or two foreign ports. Fail- 
ure to obtain such cargoes would militate 
against any great amount of traffic in manu- 
factured products. The passage by ocean 
vesse’s through a distance of some 2,000 
miles and return, including the navigation 
of several locks and many miles of restricted 
channels, would add appreciably to the cost 
of operation, although the distance from 
Chicago to Liverpool is only about 836 miles 
farther than from New York to Liverpool. 

There is a possibility of some savings in 
the of grain from the Canadian 
Lake Superior ports, Fort William, and Port 
Arthur, because of saving im transshipment. 
The might amount to 3 cents a 
bushel or $1 per ton. The cost of capital 
charges, operation, and maintenance of the 
St. Lawrence, however, would mean a United 
States subsidy of some two or three dollars 
per ton for the amount of traffic likely to 
develop, while the savings would relate 
mainly to Canadian grain. 

The maximum draft of a ship navigating 


about 13 percent of American ocean ships 
would be able to traverse the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway at full draft. Doubt- 


maximum draft which the seaway would 
furnish. Thus their economy in the Great 
Lakes trade would be tmpaired. Our opin- 
TTT 
ried mainly m foreign-owned tramp ships 
operating on much lower costs as to capital 
and crew wages than American ves- 
‘Such vessels, entering the Lakes for 


2 


e vessels In 1944 ex- 


plans to navigate the St. 
Lawrence conc with your own ships; H so, 


3 
48 
f 


y owns and operates 18 ships 
of the Great Lakes bulk-cargo type, having 
an aggregate trip capacity of about 165,000 
tons on a 20-foot draft. The largest is 621 
feet length over-all and carries in excess of 
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15,500 gross tons at a full draft of 24 feet. 
We have no plans for navigating the St. Law- 
rence seaway. The passage is more hazard- 
ous than the routes of our present traffic. 
Our ships are not fitted for ocean navaiga- 
tion. The expense of operation due to ini- 
tial costs and wage rates, as compared with 
foreign tramp ships would make competition 
impracticable without a subsidy, which has 
never been required or requested for the 
Great Lakes industry, although transporta- 
tion rates on the Lakes are only about 1 mill 
per ton-mile. 

COMMENTS CONCERNING OTHER ASPECTS OF THE 

PROPOSED SEAWAY 


Since the hearings before your committee 
in 1944 on the Aiken bill, you are thoroughly 
familiar with the manner in which the 1941 
agreement deals with navigation rights. We 
venture, however, to review this subject from 
the standpoint of the Great Lakes ship op- 
erator. Navigation rights of American ships 
in Canadian waters, and of British ships in 
American waters, are secured through exist- 
Ing treaties. By the treaty of 1871, Amer- 
ican ships are given the right of free naviga- 
tion in the St. Lawrence River from the place 
where the international boundary leaves the 
river to the sea. The Treaty provides that 
this right of free navigation is subject to local 
laws and regulations not inconsistent with 
that right. Reciprocal rights of navigation 
are secured to the ships of both countries, in 
boundary waters, by the treaty of 1909. For 
purposes of navigation, Lake Michigan, which 
lies wholly within the United States, is con- 
sidered part of the waters, The 
1909 treaty contains two conditions not 
found in the 1871 treaty. Those conditions 
are (1) any restrictive laws or regulations 
imposed by either country upon the ships 
of the other, shall operate with equal effect 
upon its own ships and (2) any tolls imposed 
for the sale of canals and locks by one coun- 
try upon the ships of the other, likewise must 
be applied with equal force to its own ships. 

Since the greater portion of the naviga- 
tion project would lie in the lower St. Law- 
rence River, the protection afforded by the 
1909 treaty, with respect to the equal appli- 
cability of tolls and other restrictions, would 
not be applicable. It seems most unfor- 
tunate that the United States should be com- 


within Canada. The opportunity for dis- 
crimination, if not an actual temptation to 
place burdens upon the American ships for 
competitive es, would seem too great 
to permit a disparity of this kind to remam. 

We are advised that by article IV, para- 
graph (d) of the 1941 agreement, Canada 
would be assured sufficient waters from the 
Great Lakes to maintain her own channels, 
at and below Montreal, at such depths as she 


Because of the navigation hazards of the 
St. Lawrence River, it would be uneconomical 
to operate large ships between Great Lakes 
and ocean ports. Ft has been suggested that 
a special Great Lakes type ship could be 
developed so that cargoes moving from Great 
Lakes ports for export, could be transported 
to Montreal for transshipment in ocean ves- 
sels. There is very definite trend toward 
deeper draft for ocean ships. ‘To enable such 
ships to operate profitably as far mland as 
Montreal, Canada might very well improve 
channels of the lower St. Lawrence River to 
greater depth. The river is already improved 
from Montreal to Quebec and beyond. Sub- 
stantial improvement of the navigable chan- 
nels in the lower St. Lawrence, would be of 
no avail unless the greater depth were com- 
pensated by dams or by the use of additional 
water. That additional water, according to 
the agreement, would be obtained by increas- 
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ing the flow of water through the St. Law- 
rence from Lake Ontario. Lake Ontario is 
the smallest of the Great Lakes. To main- 
tain its level with increased abstraction of 
water would require greater flow from the 
other lakes; thus the entire system would be 
adversely affected. 

It is a well-established national policy, re- 
flected in domestic law and in the 1909 treaty, 
that the waters of the Great Lakes should 
be preserved for navigation and commerce. 
Both the Pederal Government and the Great 
Lakes States have opposed the abstraction 
of water from Lake through the 
Chicago Drainage Canal, om the ground that 
the abstraction would adversely affect the 
levels of the Great Lakes. By the 1909 
treaty, Canada and the United States, bound 
themselves to refrain from making any diver- 
sions, in thelr respective waters, which would 
affect the level of the waters in the terri- 
tory of the other, except as the ather gave 
her consent. The provision of the 1941 
agreement, with respect to the maintenance 
of channel depths at and below Montreal, 
would obviously sacrifice the Great Lakes for 
the lower St. Lawrence River. 

The history of navigation, through the St. 
Lawrence River, shows that it serves British 
commerce to a greater extent than United 
States commerce, If the navigation project 
is completed, that situation would be ac- 
centuated. The British Isles have always 
been large consumers of grain grown in the 
Canadian Northwest. The Ottawa confer- 
ence of 1932 gave tariff preference to Cana- 
dian wheat transported from the growing 
fields to Liverpool by British facilities. Cana- 
dian wheat loaded at Fort William-Port 


United States Intends to participate m the 
proposed navigation project and finamce the 
greater portion of the cost, the United States 
should insist that Great Britain refrain from 
asserting measures against 
United States ships. 

We greatly appreciate this opportunity to 
make known to you our views concerning 
the proposed seaway. It will be considered 
a pleasure to respond to any further Inquiries 
which may occur to you. 

yours, 
THE PIONEER STEAMSHIP CO., 
J. T. HUTCHINSON, President. 


TEE INTERLAKE GreamsnliP Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 28, 1946. 
Hon. J. W. BAILEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Battey: Because of absence 
from my office, your letter of March 12 
regarding the St. Lawrence waterway, has 
just come to my attention. I do not believe 
that there is very much that I can add from 
the viewpoint of a bulk-vessel operator on 
the Great Lakes to the facts and conclu- 
sions already presented before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by the Lake 
Carriers Association. This group, which is 
composed of substantially all the operators of 
bulk-dry-cargo vessels operating on the Great 
Lakes, has made a thorough study of the St. 
Lawrence waterway proposal and, in my 
opinion, you can have full confidence in the 
facts and the conclusions they have pre- 
sented. 

In answer to your first question, it would 
be folly to say that the proposed seaway 
would not provide savings to some shippers, 
nor prove attractive to some operators. How- 
ever, it is my opinion that it would not pro- 
vide sufficient savings to a sufficient number 
of American shippers, nor prove attractive 
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to a sufficient number of American ship op- 
erators to justify the required expenditures. 
I personally fail to see where a sufficient 
number of Americans will be benefited to 


justify the expenditure of the public’s money 


on the enterprise. 

In answer to your second question, our 
company is engaged in the transportation 
of iron ore, coal, limestone, and grain. Our 
vessels are not adaptable to ocean naviga- 
tion and, furthermore, the expense of opera- 
tion due to initial cost and high American 
wage rates would make it impractical to 
compete with foreign tramp ships. We there- 
fore have no plans for future navigation of 
the seaway should it materialize. 

I trust that the above answers your ques- 
tions. If you have any further questions, I 
would be only too pleased to hear from you. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue INTERLAKE STEAMSHIP Co. 


Tue TOMLINSON FLEET, 
Bay City, Mich., March 20, 1946. 
Hon. Josian W. BAILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: On my return from 
Cleveland, I find your letter of the 12th, ad- 
dressed to me as president of the Inter- 
Ocean Steamship Co., 2900 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. I am very glad indeed 
to hear from you in regard to the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. 

About 40 years ago the State o Michigan 
authorized a sum of money to be spent and 
the Governor, Fred M. Warner, to appoint a 
commission to see what could be done about 
improving the St. Lawrence waterway. I 
happened to be selected by Governor Warner 
as a member of that commission and I am 
the only one of that original Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Tidewater Commission left, 
the others having passed on. Our commis- 
sion set to work at once to interest other 
States in this great project and eventually 
we had 23 States contiguous to the Great 
Lakes that had formed associations favora- 
ble to the St. Lawrence waterway. 

When this matter was called to the at- 
tention of President Coolidge, he decided 
that it was time to appoint a commission 
from the United States to act jointly with a 
similar commission from the Dominion of 
Canada, and he appointed as the United 
States It. Lawrence Commission the fol- 
lowing: 

Herbert Hoover, chairman; William C. 
Breed, New York; James P. Goodrich, In- 
diana; James E. Davidson, Michigan; Charles 
L. Allen, Massachusetts; James R. Howard, 
Iowa; James F. Noonan, Iissouri. 

Joint board of engineers: Maj. Gen. Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers; Col. William 
Kelly and Lt. Col. George B. Pillsbury, Corps 
of Engineers. 

To work in conjunction with the American 
commission. the Canadian Government ap- 
pointed the following engineers: Duncan W. 
Maclachlan, Department of Railways and 
Canals; Oliver O. Lefevre, chief engineer, 
Quebec-St. Lawrence commission; Brig. Gen. 
Charles Hamilton Mitchell. 

Many meetings were held and Herbert 
Hoover, with the commission and engineers, 
has been over this route three times. After 
years of study, preparation of plans and 
specifications and estimates of cost, we 
recommended the St. Lawrence route as the 
cheapest, most accessible, and best route, not 
only to shorten the distance to the seaboard, 
but to show the best promise in the reduc- 
tion of freight rates. 

At about this time the Dominion of Cana- 
da commenced work on its new Welland 
Canal locks in anticipation of the St. Law- 
rence project being completed. These locks 
now connect Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, so 
that the only impediment preventing the use 
of the St. Lawrence seaway by oceangoing 
ships is the rocky shallows in the river for 
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minimum distance of 21 miles, or a maxi- 
mum distance of not more than 24 miles. 

I am president not only of the Inter- 
Ocean Steamship Co., but of all the compa- 
nies noted at the head of this letter, except 
the Sierra Steamship Co., of which my son is 
president. All the ships owned by these com- 
panies are large, modern, steel freighers and 
there are 11 of them altogether. They are 
now engaged in the general lake trade, carry- 
ing ore, coal, limestone, and grain. Our 
largest ships carry considerable grain from 
Duluth, Minn., down through the new Wel- 
land Canal onto Lake Ontario and to Oswego, 
N. Y., which is right near the St. Lawrence 
River entrance to Lake Ontario. The new 
locks installed by the Dominion of Canada 
are splendid in every way and will take care 
of at least 80 percent of all ocean tonnage. 

My family has been engaged in the Great 
Lakes transportation for upwards of 75 
years. In the early days the ships were small 
wooden sailing vessels, carrying about 21,000 
bushels of grain, but as time advanced we 
kept pace with shipbuilding progress and 
have built larger and larger ships for our 
fleets. 

Buffalo, N. X., is my former home. My 
father and mother were both born there, 
as were all their children. I am still inter- 
ested in companies doing business in that 
city and would not do anything to hurt 
Buffalo. However, all the lower lake ports 
can get along very well without stevedoring 
business; that is, the transferring of freight 
from lake ships to the railroads or canal 
boats navigating the Erie Canal. The de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway will 
be a wonderful thing for America, and par- 
ticularly for the fifty-odd millions of people 
residing in the middle section of the United 
States. 

Thank you for your inquiry, and I shall 
be very glad to answer any specific questions 
that you have occasion to propound. 

With sincere regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES E. DAVIDSON. 


THE LEGISLATIVE BUDGET 


Mr. LUCAS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hill O'Conor 
Bricker Hoey O'Daniel 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Reed 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Kem Russell 
Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cain Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer jparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 

oper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon MeCarthy Thomas, Okla, 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings - 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Wagner 
Ferguson Malone Watkins 
Flanders Martin Whe: 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O'Conor in the chair). Eighty-four 


Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, under the 
reorganization bill, passed in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, it became manda- 
tory upon the House and the Senate to 
agree upon a legislative budget for the 
ensuing fiscal year. The act required the 
Budget Committee to make a report by 
February 15, which is now almost 3 
months past. 

For the benefit of certain Senators who 
may have forgotten certain sections of 
the Reorganization Act, I propose to read 
into the Recorp, with some care and em- 
phasis, section 138, under the caption of 
“Legislative budget.” Section 138 is as 
follows: 

Src 138. (a) The Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, and the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate, or duly au- 
thorized subcommittees thereof, are author- 
ized and directed to meet jointly at the be- 
ginning of each regular session of Congress 
and after study and consultation, giving due 
consideration to the budget recommendations 
of the President, report to their respective 
Houses a legislative budget for the ensuing 
fiscal year, including the estimated over-all 
Federal receipts and expenditures for such 
year Such report shall contain a recom- 
mendation for the maximum amount to be 
appropriated for expenditure in such year 
which shall include such an amount to be 
reserved for deficiencies as may be deemed 
necessary by such committees, If the esti- 
mated receipts exceed the estimated expendi- 
tures, such report shall contain a recom- 
mendation for a reduction in the public debt. 
Such report shall be made by February 15. 


Mr. President, as one can readily con- 
clude from the express provisions con- 
tained in this section, the budget report 
is long overdue. I ask in all seriousness 
whether anyone has seen the report, or 
can anyone give me a lead as to whom 
I might discuss this matter with, in or- 
der to ascertain whether or not a report 
will ever be forthcoming? I am cer- 
tain that Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have waited daily for the report 
of the Legislative Budget Committee. In 
fact, the American people have long 
waited for an answer. It was only last 
week in hearings before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee that John W. Hanes, 
former Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
who was testifying on the tax reduction 
bill, emphatically stated that he and the 
American people were tremendously dis- 
appointed over the apparent indifference 
and lethargy of the Legislative Budget 
Committee in its failure to comply with 
the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. President, no labor bill, no tax 
bill, no appropriation bill, nor any other 
important piece of legislation can sup- 
plant the absolute necessity for imme- 
diate action upon the part of the Legis- 
lative Budget Committee. It would in- 
deed be interesting to know the inside 
story of why this budget is permitted to 
sleep so peacefully in Republican pigeon- 
holes, Every Member of the Senate 
knows, and the country knows, that the 
people were entitled many weeks ago to 
some kind of a budget report, good or 
bad, even though it was based on à specu- 
lative guess. 

Mr. President, the Congress did not 
pass the Reorganization Act in a spirit of 
flippancy or misunderstanding. I was 
under the impression that we meant what 
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we said and said what we meant, and 
voted accordingly, when the bill was 
passed. Inoticed in Sunday’s newspaper 
that the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] stated definitely that under no cir- 
cumstances would the Republican lead- 
ership violate the Reorganization Act by 
continuing this session of the Congress 
longer than July 31, as provided therein. 
But, we find the Senator conspicuously 
silent on compliance with section 138 of 
the Reorganization Act—a section far 
more important than that which fixes the 
adjournment date. 

Three months have passed and no re- 
port on the legislative budget has been 
made. Not a single sound, constructive 
statement has been made by the party 
in power as to why no report has been 
made. The leaders of the majority 
party sit by silently, day after day, tak- 
ing no steps to move this committee to 
action. : 

This afternoon I learned directly from 
the lips of one member of the committee 
that for the past 30 days there has not 
been a meeting between the conferees of 
the House and the conferees of the Sen- 
ate upon this very important question. 

Mr. President, I respectfully submit 
that the conferees should agree on some 
budget figure at once. Failing in what 
is their legislative responsibility, they 


should report immediately their ability 


to agree and ask for instructions. This, 
as every Senator knows, is the rule of the 
Senate—a sacred rule—yet for weeks we 
have seen this rule violated with total 
indifference and bold impunity by the 
majority party. 

In the debate upon the legislative 
budget it was said that the fixing of a 
budget ceiling was not legally binding 
upon the Appropriations Committee or 
any Member of the Senate—and that is 
true—but it was also said repeatedly by 
many Senators, and emphatically by the 
senior Senator from Ohio, that a budget 
ceiling constituted a moral pledge to 
which he would rigidly adhere; but alas, 
there is no budget. It is buried along the 
side of other Republican campaign 
pledges and promises. One is inclined 
to believe that the Republicans have 
found the answer to the question, “Oh, 
grave, where is thy victory?” 

Mr. President, it is significant that 
from the very convening of this Con- 
gress, section 138 of the Reorganization 
Act has been given little or no considera- 
tion by the majority party. The ink was 
hardly dry on this section when the 
political saboteurs moved in. The Legis- 
lative Budget Committee did nothing in 
the way of fact-finding previous to the 
time when the Senate was called to vote 
upon a cut in the President’s budget. 

- ‘That was the primary reason why the 

Senator from Illinois refused to vote 
either for the $6,000,000,000 cut or 
the four-and-one-half-billion-dollar-cut 
when the question was debated upon the 
floor of the Senate. 

Individual Members of the Senate were 
compelled to reach a conclusion upon 
pure speculation, followed by more than 
a rough guess. We all remember that 
not one line of written testimony was 
submitted to the Senate upon which a 
reasonable judgment might be based. As 
will be recalled, the House voted blindly 
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for a $6,000,000,000 slash in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and the Senate voted for 
a $4,500,000,000 decrease in that budget. 
At the same time the Senate specifically 
said by a record vote, upon the motion 
of the able Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLANSD], that we should apply 
$2,600,000,000 on the national debt. In 
addition to the foregoing figures, the 
House passed H. R. 1, reducing taxes 
$3,800,000,000. 

Mr. President, to act intelligently upon 
these grave fiscal responsibilities we 
need the budgetary yardstick required in 
section 138 to guide us effectively. That 
is particularly true if we apply efficient 
and businesslike methods in our attempt 
to reduce expenditures, and the national 
debt and taxes. The slipshod method 
now employed by the Republican leader- 
ship may ultimately prove a financial 
boomerang to extravagant pledges and 
promises. 

Mr. President, so long as the Senate 
of the United States, in dealing with the 
fiscal policy of this Nation, places the 
cart before the horse, I respectfully sub- 
mit that Members of the Senate are in 
no position to denounce and condemn 
some of the business methods of the 
executive branch of Government. I say 
with the utmost sincerity that a limita- 
tion of authorized expenditures would 
be tremendously influenced by a sound 
budgetary report, which is not forthcom- 
ing, and apparently never will be so far 
as this session of Congress is concerned. 

I pause at this time to ask any Mem- 
ber of the Senate or any member of the 
Legislative Budget Committee to advise 
the Senate and the country why some 
kind of budget report has not been made, 
and whether one will be made. 

I hear no answer to that query. At 
least some Members on the opposite side 
of the aisle are listening, because I see 
smiles upon their faces. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Does it occur to the 
Senator that the Senate and the House 
have wasted valuable time which, in 
these days when the country is facing a 
real crisis, could certainly have been de- 
voted to more serious matters? We 
could have used that time to better pur- 
pose than to debate the legislative budget 
for a long period and then bury it ina 
conference committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is eminently 
correct. If we had never expected to 
make use of the budget which is specifi- 
cally required under the legislative pro- 
vision, section 138 of the Reorganization 
Act, we should never, as the Senator says, 
have taken valuable time of the Senate 
to debate the question for days. 

Furthermore, if the conferees cannot 
agree they should come back here and 
advise the Senate that they cannot agree. 
They should have done so weeks ago. 
They should have asked for instructions, 
or asked for new conferees, to see wheth- 
er or not some compromise could have 
been reached upon this important legis- 
lative question. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. MYERS. The Senator will recall 
that during the debate on the budget 
the whole subject was referred to merely 
as a pious hope, a wish, or a New Lear's 
resolution. I think none of us expected 
much more than what has already hap- 
pened. 

Mr. LUCAS. Some referred to it as a 
pious hope and a New Year's resolution, 
but others referred to it as a part of a 
rule being laid down by the House and 
the Senate which they would be morally 
bound to follow. In other words, it was 
said to be a moral pledge which both 
branches would be bound to follow. It 
was important. We destroy the heart 
of the Reorganization Act if we do not 
comply with section 138. 

Mr. MYERS. When the budget was 
discussed on the floor of the Senate those 
who supported the $4,500,000,000 and 
those who supported the $6,000,000,000 
cut frankly admitted that they were not 
bound by it, and frankly admitted that 
there was no intention of acting in ac- 
cordance with the Reorganization Act, 
which, as the Senator knows, provides 
that once a budget is established, any 
appropriations exceeding the budget 
shall require joint action of the two 
Houses of Congress. That was the whole 
theory and purpose of the legislative 
budget. It seems to me that it is ex- 
tremely serious that we wasted so much 
time when other legislation was neces- 
sary, and other matters were confronting 
the Congress and the country. Our Leg- 
islative Calendar would be much further 
advanced if we had not wasted that time 
in the early days of this Congress. 

Mr.LUCAS. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. The Senate and the 
House of Representatives should not 
have led the American people to believe 
that there would be tremendous cuts in 
the Federal budget—and that was the 
impression created during the debates 
both in this branch and the other 
branch—unless we expected to go 
through with what we were talking 
about. As a result of what we were do- 
ing upon the floor of the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, the Amer- 
ican people obtained the impression that 
a substantial cut was to be made in the 
budget—either $6,000,000,000 or $4,500,- 
000,000. The two Houses cannot agree. 
The budget is lost somewhere between 
the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Under the Reorganization 
Act the American people are entitled, in 
view of the debate in the two bodies, to 
some answer from those who are respon- 
sible for the legislative budget. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Of course there may be 
some difficulty in the conference because 
the Senate determined that at least $2,- 
600,000,000 of savings should be applied 
to debt reduction, and there was a seri- 
ous difference of opinion among the con- 
ferees as to whether we should have debt 
reduction or tax reduction. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am coming to that. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
think that there is any difficulty due to 
the fact that the conferees have con- 
cluded that they cannot approach even a 
$4,000,000,000 cut? 

Mr. LUCAS. There may be something 
to that suggestion, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I noticed today a 
recapitulation of the cuts so far made in 
the budget estimates. They have gone 
over 47 percent of the total amount re- 
quested and they have not approached 
$2,000,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Ishall discuss that a lit- 
tle later. 

Mr. President, referring again to sec- 
tion 138, only one part of it, I read as 
follows: 

Giving due consideration to the budget 
recommendations of the President— 


They must— 
report to their respective Houses a legisla- 
tive budget for the ensuing fiscal year, in- 
cluding the estimated over-all Federal re- 
ceipts and expenditures for such year. 


Mr. President, is not the Congress en- 
titled to those figures, as we consider all 
the appropriation bills? The primary 
purpose of enacting section 138 was to 
provide a yardstick or a guide for the 
Appropriations Committee to follow as 
it considered the various appropriation 
bills from time to time. Certainly, the 
Finance Committee was entitled to that 
report, if that committee were to report 
out any sound and equitable tax legis- 
lation. The only budget we have before 
us is the President’s estimated budget, 
and, apparently, that is the only one any 
committee will have before it as 1t con- 
siders these vital problems affecting the 
economy and the stability of the Nation. 

I respectfully submit that the Con- 
gress is in a vulnerable position econoini- 
cally if it passes any tax bill before the 
report of the Legislative Budget Com- 
mittee is agreed upon, and before it 
knows the total amount of appropriations 
which the Appropriations Committees 
will report, in comparison with the Pres- 
ident's budget. 

Section 138 also provides that if esti- 
mated receipts exceed the expenditures, 
such a report shall contain a recom- 
mendation for a reduction in the public 
debt. 

That is what the able Senator from 
California [Mr. KNowLanD] had in mind 
when he submitted a resolution to re- 
duce the national debt $2,600,000,000, 
which was agreed to, as I remember, 
unanimously. I do not think there was 
a dissenting vote. 

Mr. President, is this the fly in the 
political ointment which keeps the con- 
ferees from reporting à legislative 
budget? 

Can it be that those who have for 
political reasons talked the loudest about 
cutting the President’s budget $6,000,- 
000,000 reaiize they are up against a 
stone wall in accomplishing this fact? 

Can it be that when they recapitulate 
budget cuts, debt reduction of $2,600,- 
000,000 and a tax reduction of $3,800,- 
000,000 they know a budgetary report of 
any kind would shatter their dreams or 
nullify their promises? 
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Mr. President, since we do not have 
the legislative budget required by the 
Reorganization Act, it is necessary to 
use the Presider’s proposed budget and 
his estimates or expenditures for consid- 
eration of our fiscal policies. The re- 
vised estimate for receipts submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
fiscal year 1948, which is the President’s 
figure, is in the sum of $38,800,000,000. 
The President’s budget estimate sub- 
mitted to the Congress on January 10, 
1947, was $37,500,000,000, leaving a net 
balance of $1,300,000,000. 

The Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by an overwhelming majority 
passed a resolution saying they were go- 
ing to cut the President's budget $6,000,- 
000,000. I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that the Congress and the country 
be brought up to date on what has been 
accomplished by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in attempting to achieve that 
worthy objective. 

I presume that everyone will agree 
that interest on the national debt is an 
obligation that must be met if we expect 
government to survive. That amount 
for the fiscal year 1948 is $5,000,000,000. 

I presume that the great majority of 
the Members of the Senate will agree 
that those in the Treasury Department 
who are experts in calculating refunds 
due under tax laws are in a better posi- 
tion to make estimates on tax refunds 
than any other group of people. Every- 
one knows that the $800,000,000, which 
the House Appropriations Committee 
took from tax refunds is a bookkeeping 
transaction.only. Remember, Mr. Pres- 
ident, tax refunds are something that 
cannot be changed by altering the esti- 
mate. The amount of tax refund de- 
pends upon the tax laws. For example, 
under our present law, a man’s income 
tax is withheld every pay day from his 
salary and is remitted by his employer 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue. We 
all agree that that is a good idea. One 
pays his tax systematically and regu- 
larly during the year. But if his salary 
goes down during the year, or he is un- 
employed for a few weeks, or if he has 
unusually heavy deductible expenses, he 
will find that th: Sureau of Internal 
Revenue owes him money at the end of 
the year. Whatever the Bureau owes in 
refunds cannot be changed by any ac- 
tion of the Appropriations Committees, 
unless the Congress is willing to assume 
the responsibility for repudiating debts 
due and owing taxpayers. Such a 
course would be the end of government, 
It would be cause for rebellion and in- 
surrection. 

Again, if taxes are cut for the fiscal 
year 1948, a man who paid at the high 
rate for the calendar year 1947, before 
the reduction takes c@sct, will find he 
owes the Government less than he ex- 
pected. Therefore, his refund is bound 
to be increased by changing the tax laws 
during the year. 

This gesture of cutting $800,000,000 is 
an empty one. It is a phoney. Even- 
tually it will not save any of us a cent. 
So, Mr. President, I am convinced that 
any fair-minded man who will eliminate 
politics in this budget must agree that 
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during the fiscal year 1948 the $2,100,- 
000,000 estimate by the Treasury De- 
partment is a fixed obligation which we 
shall have to pay. 

The third item I wish to discuss deals 
with international affairs and finance, 
The President’s proposed budget for 
these items calls for $3,500,000,000 
which, as we all know, is a sharp decline 
from the fiscal year 1947. I am certain 
no Member of Congress wants this Gov- 
ernment to default on its loan agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom. No 
one desires to default on our occupation 
responsibilities in Europe and the Far 
East. No one wants our Government to 
default on its obligations to support the 
United Nations. This part of the budget 
is important to our future peace, pros- 
perity, and security. We have agreed to 
provide war damage for the restoration 
in the Philippines and for the relief of 
displaced, tired, and hungry people in 
Europe. No one will want our Govern- 
ment to default on our obligations to 
support the United Nations. To my way 
of thinking, this part of the budget is 
tremendously important to our own 
peace and security and our future pros- 
perity. If we should fail in our foreign 
policy, our domestic policy ic threatened, 
because in this atomic age no domestic 
policy standing alone will maintain and 
insure for America our high standards of 
living. 

The President in his proposed budget 
estimated we would need $3,500,000,000 
to carry out our international commit- 
ments. Since he made that estimate 
the Senate of the United States, at his 
request, has passed the Greek-Turkish 
loan, committing this country to an ad- 
ditional international obligation in the 
sum of $400,000,000. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has reported out 
unanimously another relief bill author- 
izing the appropriation of $350,000,000 
for relief purposes in foreign lands, 
Neither of these items was contained in 
the President’s proposed budget. So, in 
my judgment, $3,500,000,000, called for 
by the President, is the minimum. No 
doubt it will be more, in view of the 
Greek-Turkish loan and the relief bill 
for aid to foreign countries. Insofar as 
this presentation is concerned, however, 
I shall leave the figure at $3,500,000,000. 

Another item in the President’s pro- 
posed budget which the Appropriations 
Committee will find great difficulty in 
cutting deals with veterans’ services and 
benefits. The President’s estimate for 
the fiscal year 1948 is $7,300,000,000. 
Obviously this is a large item in the 
budget, but it is necessary if the Con- 
gress provides education and rehabilita- 
tion for deserving veterans in conformity 
with the laws the Congress of the United 
States has passed. This not only in- 
cludes education and rehabilitation but 
also covers pensions, hospitals, and 
other veterans’ benefits which we of the 
Congress so gladly supported when the 
bill was before us for enactment. 

Another item which the Appropria- 
tions Committee has not considered deals 
with the improvement of the transporta- 
tion and communications systems and 
the development of natural resources of 
America. The President in his budget 
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estimated for this purpose a total amount 
of $2,300,000,000, of which the largest 
single item is $443,000,000 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. We all 
know that a determiried effort will be 
made by those interested in the develop- 
ment of rivers and harbors, good roads, 
and atomic research to prevent a cut in 
this appropriation. 

Our agricultural program which has 
not yet been considered by the Appro- 
priations Committee amounts to $1,400,- 
000,000, according to the President’s esti- 
mate. This includes price supports 
guaranteed by law, soil conservation, and 
rural electrification. I imagine there 
will be a fair-sized agricultural bloc in 
the Senate which will support that pro- 
gram to the limit. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Let me suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
that only this afternoon, before he spoke 
an agricultural bill was introduced by 
several Senators; and the appropria- 
tions required by that bill, if it is enacted, 
will be even greater than the appropria- 
tions required by the programs the Sen- 
ator has mentioned. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. I 
shall refer to a number of bills which 
have been introduced, asking for author- 
izations of appropriations. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The bill to which I 
referred was introduced only this after- 
noon. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I deem it advisable to 
call attention also to the President’s 
budget which deals with social welfare, 
health, and security, wherein he requests 
appropriations of $1,700,000,000. A sub- 
stantial portion of this sum is for aid to 
the aged and other dependent persons. 
It also includes money for crime control 
and protection of public health, and 
grants to States for vocational educa- 
tion. It will be interesting to see 
whether any appropriations for the aged 
people of this country, or flat grants to 
the respective States of the Nation, are 
cut. 

At this point, I shall recapitulate, Mr. 
President, to show the President’s esti- 
mate of items that will remain firm and 
rigid: 

President’s estimated budg- 


Ob eet . $37, 500, 000, 000 
Expenditures (President’s 
estimate): 
Interest on national 
K —— 5, 000, 000, 000 
Refunds due under tax 
Eee eee 2, 100, 000, 000 
International commit- 
oO See eS 3, 500, 000, 000 
Veterans’ services 7, £00, 000, 000 
6) | BYE — 17, 900, 000, 000 
—ͤ ——— 19, 600, 000, 000 


Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I simply wish to 
say to the able Senator from Illinois that 
I do not entirely disagree with him in his 
criticism of the fact that the legislative 
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budget has not come back to the two 
Houses of Congress for action 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator for 
that comment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Because I think 
that it was the intent of the Congres- 
sional Reorganization Act, the so-called 
La Follette-Monroney Act, that the legis- 
lative budget should be reported to the 
two Houses of Congress for action. 

Nor do I disagree up to this point with 
the figures the Senator from Illinois has 
read in regard to certain fixed charges 
which probably cannot be affected by the 
Congress. Under those circumstances, 
they leave a relatively narrow area in 
which the Congress can operate in re- 
spect to reducing governmental expend- 
itures. 

But I wish respectfully to point out 
to my able colleague, the Senator from 
Illinois, what I pointed out on the floor 
of the Senate the other day when the 
Department of Labor-Federal Security 
appropriations bill was before the Sen- 
ate for consideration, namely, that we 
can talk all we want to about economy in 
Government, but the only place that we 
can practice economy in Government is 
on the specific appropriation bills, when 
they come before the Senate or before 
the House of Representatives for action. 

To date, during the present session, 
the Senate has had before it only one 
regular appropriation bill. That was 
acted upon on Monday of the present 
week. In connection with that appro- 
priation bill, the Senate had only three 
yea-and-nay votes, when the Members 
of the Senate could stand and be counted 
specifically as being either for or against 
economy in Government. 

I mention these matters at this time 
only because a few moments ago there 
was a brief discussion on the floor of 
the Senate on the subject of economy in 
Government and reductions in the 
budget. 

As shown on page 4515 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in connection with 
the vote on one item proposing an in- 
crease in the expenditures of Govern- 
ment, my able colleague the Senator 
from Illinois {Mr. Lucas] voted “yea,” 
in favor of an increase. My able col- 
league the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon], who also spoke a few 
minutes ago, did not vote on that par- 
ticular question. My able colleague the 
Senator from the State of Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Myers] voted “yea,” in favor of an 
increase in the budget. 

On page 4526 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of last Monday it is shown that 
my able colleague the Senator from Illi- 
nois did not vote; my able colleague the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McMa- 
HON] voted “yea,” in favor of an in- 
crease in the budget; and my able col- 
league the Senator from the State of 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] did not vote 
on that question. 

On the third, and last, yea-and-nay 
vote relative to economy, the three able 
Senators who have joined in the recent 
discussion today did not vote on the 
question of economy at that point. 

I merely wish respectfully to point out 
that the only place where we can prac- 
tice economy is on the particular appro- 
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priation bills as they come before us for 
action on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from California. He has made a very 
able contribution to the debate, as he 
always does. If he can get any satisfac- 
tion from any vote which I have cast in 
the Senate, he is perfectly welcome to it. 
But such matters as that do not relieve 
the majority party of the responsibility 
which they assumed when they took 
over the reins of control in the Congress 
on January 3 of this year and when they 
told the American people what they 
would do. I have only one vote, and it 
does not count for very much. Repub- 
licans have a majority of the votes 
in the House and a majority of 
votes in the Senate, and they can do 
whatever they want to do in regard to 
appropriations. They can cut the ap- 
propriations in half or reduce them 30 
percent or reduce them any percentage 
which they wish, because they have the 
power to do so. 

I voted for that increase because I 
thought it would be false economy to 
decrease such an appropriation at this 
time. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I say to the Senator 
from Illinois, as I said on the floor of the 
Senate the other day, that I think the 
Senator from California was very fair 
in the hearings. I congratulaied him 
then for his fairness and for his ability. 
However, I think the premise of his re- 
marks today is wrong. At the times 
which he has mentioned, I did not vote 
to increase the budget; I voted, accord- 
ing to the dictates of my mind and my 
conscience, for good Government, for 
efficient Government, for the right kind 
of Government. 

In regard to the yea-and-nay votes 
which I unfortunately missed, let me 
say that if I had voted on those ques- 
tions I would have voted in the same way 
I voted on the other question. If I had 
voted on the questions to which the able 
Senator from California has just refer- 
red, I would have voted for the adoption 
of the amendments which were offered 
by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and for the adoption of the can- 
cer amendment which was offered by the 
Senater from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], be- 
cause I am convinced that we are not 
going to have efficient Government with 
those appropriations reduced as they 
have been. 

In view of those reductions, I think 
the normal functions of government 
are not going to be performed as they 
should be performed. I say to the Sen- 
ator from llinois that I directed a spe- 
cific question to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, asking where in the Office of 
the Solicitor, or where in the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, or where in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, economies could be 
made. The Senator had no answer. 
Another Senator rose and merely said, 
“We do not think they want to econ- 
omize. We think they can economize if 
they desire to do so.” 

But, Mr. President, at no time during 
either the debate on the legislative 
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budget or the debate on the Department 
of Labor-Federal Security appropriation 
bill was I able to elicit any information 
as to how those functions could be prop- 
erly and adequately performed follow- 
ing the cuts in the budget or in the 
appropriations which were made at that 
time. It was frankly admitted that the 
work load of those agencies in the next 
fiscal year will be equal to or greater 
than their work load in the present fiscal 
year. However, it was said that they 
did not cooperate. 

Frankiy, Mr. President, the Senator 
from California did not agree with the 
budget cuts made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; frankly, he took the posi- 
tion that those cuts went entirely too 
far, because he was willing, and prop- 
erly so and fairly so, in the committee 
to restore some of the items which had 
been eliminated by those cuts. He 
thought the hatchet had been wielded 
with too much force and had cut too 
deeply. He thought the cuts which 
were made were too drastic, and in the 
committee he acted to restore some of 
the cuts. 

I desire to go a little further. Not 
only do I disagree with the action of the 
House of Representatives on those mat- 
ters—and in that respect I am in accord 
with the Senator from California—but 
I also am in disagreement with the 
action of the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from California is chairman. 
Of course, I think he has acted with the 
best of motives, and I think he was sin- 
cere in what he did, and I think he may 
believe that he is able to prove the cor- 
rectness of his position. 

But I voted, not for greater expendi- 
tures, I say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but for what I believe would be 
efficient government. 

Mr. President, it is easy to twist a 
phrase. It is easy to attribute to others, 
either to me or to other Senators, mo- 
tives which were not our motives. 

I repeat my statement of the other day 
that the budget items for the agencies to 
which we have referred were materially 
reduced by the President, and the Presi- 
dent and the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended appropriations which they 
believed represented amounts absolutely 
necessary for the proper functioning of 
the Government. The fact that we agree 
with the experts, and the fact that we 
agree with the President does not mean 
that we are not in favor of economy. It 
only means that we were not in agree- 
ment with the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I believe that the premise upon 
which he based his remarks was an in- 
correct or a wrong premise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield, but I do not want 
to take too much time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not care to 
interrupt the Senator again, but I mere- 
ly wish to say to my able colleague from 
Pennsylvania, for whom I have the high- 
est regard, that I am not quarreling with 
him at this time, and with his position 
on the Labor and Security appropriation 
bill, which was passed last Monday. I 
merely desire to point out that if one 
entertains the view that the Govern- 
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ment of the United States and the peo- 
ple of the United States can support, 
during peacetime years, a governmental 
structure which requires the expenditure 
of $37,500,000,000, 2 years after the war, 
as recommended by the President of the 
United States, and if one believes that 
our economy can support such a vast 
expenditure of Federal money, of course 
he is entirely within his rights to vote 
that way, and in so doing he should up- 
hold the budget figures submitted by the 
President of the United States. But if 
Senators believe that the people of the 
United States cannot support such a vast 
expenditure during peacetime, then the 
only way to curtail the expenditures of 
the Government is for the Congress of 
the United States to take into its hands 
the matter of governmental economy, 
and the only way we can get economy is 
by voting for it, and not talking about it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The very able and 
distinguished Senator from California 
referred to peacetime years. Most of 
the $37,500,000,000 budget to which the 
Senator refers, I think he will agree with 
me, was made necessary by the exigen- 
cies of the war which has just been con- 
cluded. The big items in the appropri- 
ation bills of the last year, and which 
will be in the appropriation bills this 
year, are the appropriations for vet- 
erans, for paying the debts created 
by the war, and the like. So I do 
not look upon the budget and the ap- 
propriations for this year in the light of 
a peacetime America. We are paying 
our war debts, we are paying off our vet- 
erans and building new hospitals, we are 
giving veterans aia from every angle. 
As the Senator from Illinois well said a 
little while ago, we are paying $5,500,- 
000,000 on the debt created because of 
the war alone. So, while I agree with 
the Senator from California that cer- 
tainly in peacetime we could never afford 
a $37,500,000,000 budget, we are far 
away from a peacetime budget. We are 
paying on obligations which were cre- 
ated in the wartime years, 1941-45. 
While I appreciate very much what the 
Senator has said, I think he must agree 
with me that we have not quite yet re- 
turned to peace, insofar as appropria- 
tions are concerned, because so much 
of the money we appropriate goes to pay 
debts created in the years when we were 
in the war. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam under no de- 
lusion that we can go back to a figure 
we had prior to the war. I fully recog- 
nize that, and that is one of the reasons 
why I did not support the House in its 
$6,000,000,000 cut. It was because we 
have certain international commit- 
ments, and due to uncertainties in the 
international field we have to maintain 
adequate armed forces in the air, on the 
land, and on the sea. But I wish to say 
to the able Senator from South Carolina 
that I still sincerely believe that even 
when we take care of those matters, and 
meet the necessary expenditures for vet- 
erans, in the other functions of the 
Government of the United States there 
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is pun a lot of “fat” which could be cut 
out. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from California that 
there is still a great deal of “fat” that 
could be cut out. But when the Senator 
speaks of the $37,500,000,000 figure he 
knows that the appropriations for the 
normal functions of Government, out- 
side war expenditures, outside the War 
and Navy appropriations, are less than 
$6,000,000,000. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate all the contributions made by Sen- 
ators. Especially am I impressed with 
the arguments which have been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia. He has practically corroborated 
everything I have said in the short ad- 
dress I have made today before the Sen- 
ate. 

First, the Senator agrees with me that 
there is a certain number of items in the 
budget, which I have noted, which are 
almost fixed and almost untouchable so 
far as any decrease in the appropriation 
is concerned, 

Second, he says the time has come 
when we should quit talking about econ- 
omy in government and do something 
about it, and that is why I am making 
my remarks here today, because the ma- 
jority party, from January 3 on, has 
been talking about a $6,000,000,000 and 
a $4,500,000,000 decrease in the Presi- 
dent’s estimates as contained in his 
budget. There has been much sound 
and fury and little action along that line 
on the part of the majority, which causes 
me to come on the floor of the Senate 
and invite the attention of the Senate, 
as well as of the country, to the failure 
of the majority party to accomplish 
what they said months ago they were 
going to accomplish in the way of cut- 
ting the budget. 

Mr. President, my opinion, shared by 
the great majority of Congress, is that 
the $17,900,000,000 is a near must in 
executive expenditures. This means 
that if the Republicans are going to cut 
expenditures by $6,000,000,000, they 
will have to perform this major opera- 
tion upon the $19,600,000,000 balance I 
have just indicated, 

Included in that sum is $11,200,000,000 
for national defense, the largest budg- 
etary item in the President’s estimate. 

Mr. President, if it be concluded that 
no material cuts can be made in the 
items composing the $17,900,000,000 as 
requested in the President’s budget, it 
is axiomatic that a reduction of approx- 
imately 37 percent must be made in the 
remaining items of the budget in order 
to accomplish a $6,000,000,000 reduction, 
set as the objective of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is interesting to observe just what 
has been done with the appropriation 
bills to date. The appropriation for the 
Interior Department, that little simple 
appropriation the country heard so much 
about not long ago, was estimated at 
$295,420,420. It was cut in the House to 
$161,413,513. The amount of the reduc- 
tion was $134,006,907. The percentage 
of reduction was 45.4 percent. That was 
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in the small appropriation for the In- 
terior Department, where the majority 
put the meat ax to work. 

Then we come to the Treasury-Post 
Office Departments appropriations. The 
estimate of the President was for $4,099,- 
123,500. The amount as passed by the 
House of Representatives was $3,202,- 
050,750. It was in that appropriation 
they included the $800,000,000 for tax 
Tefunds. The amount of the reduction 
was $897,072,750. But if we take off the 
$800,000,000, as they have to do as a 
bookkeeping transaction, it means they 
cut it $97,000,000. 

For the State Department the estimate 
in the President's budget was $279,537,- 
623. That was cut in the House com- 
mittee to $219,128,058. The amount of 
the reduction was $60,409,565, or 21.6 
percent. 

The estimate for the Commerce De- 
partment was $286,989,000. The amount 
recommended by the House committee 
was $191,057,000. The amount of the 
reduction was $95,932,000, or 33.4 per- 
cent. 

For the Department of Justice the esti- 
mate was 111,470,000. The amount 


Appropriation bill 


Labor Department 255 Federal Security Ageney 


Interior Departmen’ 
‘Treasury and Post fer Departmen 


1 As 


by the House of Representatives. 
?Th 


gorse, funds for tax refunds on * of Treasury 
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recommended by the House committee 
was $108,396,500, a reduction of $3,073,- 
500, or 2.8 percent. 

For the judiciary including all the 
Federal courts, the estimate was $20,- 
624,900. The amount recommended by 
the House committee was $17,146,450, a 
reduction of $3,478,450, or 16.9 percent. 

The total estimates to date, in the Pres- 
ident's budget, which have been consid- 
ered by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee or by the House itself, amount to 
$6 856,577,743. The total passed by the 
House, or recommended by the House 
Appropriations Committee, is $6,383,- 
779,053; a reduction of $472,798,692, or 
a percentage reduction of 6.9. That is 
a far cry from the 37 percent or 38 
percent reduction that is necessary in 
order to reach the $6,000,000,000, or even 
the $4,500,000,000 budget reduction 
figure. 

Mr. President, I ask that the table from 
which I have been quoting the figures 


be printed in the Record at this point. 


There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As passed by 


House or rec- Percent 
8 ommended by ago of 
bud House Appro- reduc- 
riations tion 
ommittee 


$78, 825, 520 4.5 

4 134, 006, 907 45.4 

4, 099, 123, £ 897, 072, 750 21.9 

E HA —800, 000, 000 24 
279, 637, 623 60, 409, 565 21.6 

286, 989, 000 95, 932, 000 33.4 

111, 470, 000 3,073, 500 2.8 

20, 624, £00 3, 478, 450 16.9 

6, 856, 577, 743 472, 798, 692 6.9 


difference between the estimate of the President and the amount shown in this column nen a down- 


ward revision in the estimate of the Treasury of the amount of tax refunds to be made o1 $800,000, 
2 As recommended by the Appropriations 00 amittee oi the House o! Representatives. 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, assuming 
that no material reduction can be made 
in the budgetary items in the total sum 
of $17,900,000,000, I now add to that sum 
the total amount of appropriations which 
has been passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, or its Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for the Labor Department and 
Federal Security Agency, the Department 
of Interior, the Treasury Department, 
and Post Office Department, the State 
Department, Department of Commerce, 
Department of Justice and the judiciary, 
namely, $6,383,779,053. 

From this sum a total of $2,100,000,000 
must be deducted on account of refunds 
due under tax laws, since this amount is 
included both in the appropriation for 
the Treasury Department above, and in 
the irreducible minimum of expenditures 
below, $2,100,000,000; leaving a balance 
of $4,283,779,053; plus estimated cost of 
irreducible expenditures, $17,900,000,000; 
totaling $22,183,779,053. 

I now return to the $6,000,000,000 cut 
promised by the House of Representa- 
tives. If that objective is reached, it 
would mean that the President’s budget 
would be cut from $37,500,000,000 to 
$31,500,000,000. 

Total expenditures accounted for 
above, $22,183,779,053. 


Balance, $9,316,220,947. 

If the judgment of the House of R_pre- 
sentatives is sustained and $6,000,000,000 
is cut from the Budget, this means that 
$9,316,220,947 is all that remains for mili- 
tary expenditures, public works, flood 
control, support to prices of agricultural 
commodities, soil-conservation payments, 
support for the aged, blind, and for 
widowed mothers. Included in this 
amount is the expense of the Congress, 
Presidential offices, and a number of 
small Government agencies. 

It must be remembered that the Presi- 
dent's estimate for the national defense 
alone was $11,200,000,000. Just where it 
will be possible to reduce expenditures 
$6,000,000,000 in these perilous times is 
a ponderable question that only the stars 
can answer. 

It must be giving some folks a severe 
headache, as golden promises run head- 
long into indisputable facts. 

If the House version of the legislative 
budget should prevail, its $6,000,000,000 
cut would require a 16-percent cut of the 
total budget estimate of the President. 
Even if the Senate version should pre- 
vail, and $4,500,000,000 were cut from the 
President’s proposed budget, that would 
require a 12-percent cut in the Presi- 
dent’s total estimate. It is significant to 
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say that in many items in which a dras- 
tic cut has been ballyhooed, the House 
Appropriations Committee has actually 
been successful in making a cut of only 
6.9 percent. 

Mr. President, there are those in the 
Congress who are constantly telling the 
American people that bureaucrats are 
entrenched in the Federal departments, 
wasting the taxpayers’ money, and that 
if it were possible to remove the bureau- 
crats from the pay roll of the Govern- 
ment in Washington, a total of $6,000,- 
000,000 could be saved, Human nature 
being what it is, I do not doubt that 
there is some loafing in Government de- 
partments. I do not doubt that there 
is some overlapping of agencies and du- 
plication of effort. I am for removing 
from the Federal pay roll every indi- 
vidual whose elimination does not impair 
the essential services of government. 
But I submit that ever with a $31,000,- 
000,000 budget, personnel in quantity as 
well as quality is needed to administer 
effectively such a fund. 

The distinguished Senator who now 
occupies the chair [Mr. HOLLAND] was 
at one time Governor of Florida. He 
understands what it means effectively to 
administer a fund. If proper personnel 
is lacking, or if the quality of personnel 
is lacking to administer it properly, there 
will be false economy in government. 

It is difficult to keep qualified indi- 
viduals in Government. We have ali 
seen industry lure from the Government 
pay roll, by offering much higher sala- 
ries, thousands of the Government's best 
trained men, among them many who 
while they were in Government service 
were the objects of the most bitter at- 
tacks by those who cry “bureaucrat” 
every time they get an opportunity. 

Parenthetically, I should like to say 
that all the loafing and wasting of tax- 
payers’ money is not confined to the 
executive branch of Government. I do 
not think anyone would contend that 
the Senate of the United States has any 
monopoly on efficiency and economy, 
even when the Republicans are in con- 
trol. 

Mr. President, based upon commit- 
ments and obligations we are duty- 
bound to honor, and based upon actual 
appropriations made by the House of 
Representatives to date, I undertake to 
say that unless the essential services. of 
Government are sharply curtailed and 
the budget for national defense severely 
cut, the $6,000,000,000 pledge by the 
House of Representatives will fall short 
by billions of dollars. Assuming, how- 
ever, that we should be successful in 
cutting the President’s budget $2,500,- 
000,000, which would result in appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1948 of $35,000,- 
000,000, I submit what seems to me to be 
some more interesting figures: 

— revenue is estimated 


RE S OEE EEA $38, 800, 000, 000 
It 5 expenditures are. . 35, 000, 000, 000 
The balance would 
| ee ia pe fare 8, 800, 000, 000 
The Senate voted over- 
whelmingly to pay on the - 
national debt the sum 
tp ee EMI, Ae eed ne, See 2, 600, 000, 000 
Balance 1. 200, 000, 000 
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If we pass a tax bill that costs the 
Government $3,800,000,000, we could 
easily drive the Treasury Department 
into bookkeeping transactions which will 
ultimately lead us into deficit financing, 
in balancing the budget without paying 
a single dollar on the national debt. Mr. 
President, I notice that some who once 
denounced the Government of the 
United States for going into the red, as 
the Senate proceeds with certain fiscal 
policies, today apparently have little fear 
of red ink. 

However, in fairness, it should be said 
that there is a school of thought which 
holds that tax reductions will actually in- 
crease the Treasury receipts, and that 
tax relief and substantial reduction of 
the national debt go hand in hand. 
There is precedent for that theory. It 
happened back in the twenties. But I 
respectfully submit that there is no com- 
parison between the twenties and the 
forties. Everyone knows that we have at 
the present time the highest national 
income in history. and the evidence of 
the experts before the Committee on 
Finance indicates that for the fiscal year 
1948 it will not run over $170,000,000,000. 
That is based upon the theory that there 
will be no unforeseen economic calami- 
ties, and no dangerous recession. 

Mr, President, there is another factor 
which cannot be ignored at this time by 
the Congress in formulating a sound fis- 
cal policy of government. There is no 
man in the Senate who has not and will 
not continue to experience pressure from 
occupational, regional, and local groups. 
They are all for cutting Federal ex- 
penditures to the bone, until any cut 
threatens their share in Government dis- 
bursements. All Senators have received 
resolution after resolution from organi- 
zations in their respective States, de- 
manding economy at all costs. But the 
moment one of their pet projects is 
threatened by a general economy move- 
ment, the lip service they gave to cutting 
expenditures in Government immediately 
fades from the picture. They become 
special pleaders for cause. They have 
no hesitancy in advocating the enact- 
ment of legislation carrying the authori- 
zation for appropriations which will 
bring something to their community or 
section of the country at the expense of 
the Federal Government. 

And so it seems to me, Mr. President, 
highly appropriate at this time to place 
in the Recorp an estimate of the cost of 
a number of bills which have been intro- 
duced by the majority party in the Con- 
gress, seeking appropriations for the fis- 
cal year 1948, which are not included in 
the President’s budget. In making this 
estimate, when I found more than one 
bill introduced for the same project or 
the same purpose, I listed an estimated 
cost of only one, in an effort to avoid 
duplication in this tabulation and to as- 
certain as nearly as possible what would 
be the cost of carrying out the provisions 
of the divers and sundry authorizations 
proposed by the majority. Obviously, 
the total amount does not carry the ac- 
curacy of official budget estimate. It 
could be more; it could be less. 

The bills I am about to enumerate are 
not all that have been introduced, be- 
cause a number of Democrats are also 
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the authors of many bills seeking addi- 
tional appropriations. 

I read the list I have prepared of bills 
pending in the Senate, as follows: 
ADDITIONAL COST oF LEGISLATION PENDING IN 

THE EIGHTIETH CONGRESS INTRODUCED BY 

REPUBLICAN MEMBERS 

IN THE SENATE 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 

§.652, Mr. Gurney: Universal Military 
Training Act of 1947, creates a Universal 
Military Training Corps, $1,486,000,000. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES LEGISLATION 

S. 82, Mr. Fercuson: Authorizes 26 days’ 

annual leave and 15 days’ sick leave annually 


for classified substitute postal employees, 


$49,171,000. 

S. 447, Mr. Lancer: Provides for annual and 
sick leave for rural mail carriers, $16,000,000. 

S. 674, Mr. Batpwin: Substitute postal em- 
ployees shall receive compensation for over- 
time service on the basis of 150 percent for 
hourly rate of pay, $14,000,000. 

S. 549, Mr. LANGER: Grants postmasters an 
additional $200 per annum, in addition to 
their base pay, after 10 years’ service, and an 
additional $200 per annum for every 5-year 
period of service thereafter, $12,200,060. 

S. 203, Mr. LANGER: For 3 years, rural car- 
riers shall receive an additional equipment 
maintenance of 2 cents for each mile traveled, 
$8,776,000. 


VETERANS’ SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE 


S. 208, Mr. Lancer: Increases subsistence 
allowances to veterans receiving educational 
benefits under the Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act to $100 (now $65) in the case of a 
person without dependents; and $125 (now 
$90) in the case of a person with dependents, 
$765,000,000. 

S. 112, Mr. Knowtanp: Increases the 
monthly maximum allowed to veterans re- 
ceiving compensation both for productive 
labor and subsistence allowances for educa- 
tion or on-the-job training to 8250 (now 
$175) for veterans without dependents, and 
6300 (now $200) for veterans with dependents, 
$145,638,000. 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

S. 644, Mr. BALDWIN: Increases the wartime 
service-connected death compensation or 
pension, payable to surviving widows for chil- 
dren of World War veterans, $32,764,000. 


MERCHANT SEAMEN’S BENEFITS 


S. 429, Mr. WHITE: Merchant Seamen’s 
War Service Act, extends to merchant sea- 
men hospitalization, vocational and educa- 
tional benefits; provides for loans and dis- 
ability benefits, $20,000,000, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

S. 654, Mr. Gurney: Authorizes appropria- 
tion of Federal funds. for the purchase of 
land for the construction of armory and the 
construction or purchase of warehouses or 
other storage facilities, $15,000,000. 

S. 582, Mr. Cornpon: Authorizes annual pay- 
ments to the States, for the benefit of their 
local units, of 2 percent of fair value of na- 
tional forest lands, situated therein, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
$12,000,000. 

S. 586, Messrs. Cornon and Morse: Pro- 
vides for an additional Military Academy 
and Naval Academy in Oregon or California 
($175,000,000 over a 5-year period), $10,000,- 


S. 321, Mr. Gurney: Amends the Pay Re- 
adjustment Act so as to increase to $936 an- 
nually (now $780) the pay of cadets and 
midshipmen at the service academies, $1,- 
400,000. 

S. 672, Mr. Gurney: Authorizes leave of 
absence for officers and employees of the 
United States and the District of Columbia 
who are members of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, without loss of pay, time, or effi- 
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ciency rating, for duty with troops, field 
exercises, or instruction for not more than 
15 days in any 1 year, $1,600,000. 

S. 597, Mr. BusHrieip: Forest Pest Control 
Act—the Secretary of Agriculture, either di- 
rectly or in cooperation with other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government, or any 
State, may conduct surveys on forest lands 
and take action to prevent or eradicate in- 
sect pests and tree diseases, $600,000. 

S. 230, Mr. Gurney: For the construction 
of aviation facilities in the United States 
Naval Academy, $12,000,600. 

S. 286, Messrs. Lone and SaLTONSTALL: 
Authorizes a research laboratory for the 
paca Corps at or near Boston, $6,- 
000,000. 


It might just as well have been at 
spas Conn., but it was Boston, 
ass. 


AGRICULTURE 
S. 669, Mr. LANGER; S. 109, Mr. REED; S. 68, 
Mr. BUTLER: Authorizes the payment 


through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
of a bonus of 30 cents per bushel on wheat 
and corn of the 1945 crop, not sold before 
April 18, 1946, Reported favorably by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
now on the Senate Calendar, $337,000,000. 


I want to say with respect to this leg- 
islation that the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, Kem] and the Senator from Illinois 
who is now speaking were the only two 
Senators who voted against the proposal 
for the expenditure of $337,000,000, and I 
anticipate a pretty good scrap here on 
the floor of the Senate when the agricul- 
tural bloc begins fighting for that $337,- 
000,000. 

S. 724, Mr. Capper: Farm labor supply pro- 
gram. Six months’ extension of the farm 
labor supply program beyond June 30, 1947, 
$10,000,000. 


We already have passed that bill. 


S. 800, Messrs. Morse, Cornon, and JOHN- 
son cf Colorado: Authorizes building of ac- 
cess roads to standing timber to assist the 
veterans’ emergency housing program, $10,- 
000,000, 

S. 814, Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming: Wool 
Act of 1947, 2-year pericd, $42,000,000. 

S. 588, Mr. CAPPER: Authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with other 
American countries in the eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease,.5-year period, $50,- 
000,000; fiscal year 1948, $10,000,000. 


So it goes, Mr. President. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recor the list of the remainder of the 
bills as I have prepared it. The bills 
speak for themselves without taking the 
time of the Senate to read them in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INTERNATIONAL COMMITMENTS 

S. 938, Mr. VANDENBERG: Aid to Greece and 
Turkey, $400,000,000. 

Senate Joint Resolution 77, Messrs. VAN- 
DENBERG and CONNALLY: Provides for mem- 
bership and participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organ- 
ization. Authorizes annual appropriation, 
contribution, and expenses, 4-year period, 
$208,000,000. 

(In fairness, it should be noted that these 
bills are part of the program of the President 
and required by the present international 
situation.) 

EDUCATION 

S. 199, Mr. AIKEN: Education Finance Act 

of 1947, authorizes for the purposes of more 
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nearly equalizing the educational opportuni- 
ties among and within the States and in- 
creasing the amount to be appropriated year 
by year, fiscal year 1948, $400,000,000. 
S. 472, Mr. Tarr: Education Finance Act of 
1947 (same as Mr. Arken's bill), §150,000,000, 
S. 866, Messrs. WAGNER, ELLENDER, and 
Tarr: Housing bill, increasing per annum to 
a maximum of $160,000,000 in the fifth year, 
then declining to $140,000,000 for 40 years 
thereafter, fiscal year 1948, $38,000,000. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


H. R. 1889, Mr. Scrwarx of Oklahoma: Vet- 
erans’ Adjusted Service Compensation Act of 
1947. Eighteen to twenty-two billion dollars 
over a 6-year period, approximate figure in 
1948 (sponsored by VFW), $2,000,000,000. 

H. R. 1122, Mr. LEMKE: Veterans’ Rehabili- 
tation Act, several billion dollars. 

H. R. 1820, Mr. Hacen: Provides for com- 
putation of double time credits awarded be- 
tween 1898 and 1912 in determining retired 
pay of enlisted men with 30 years’ service, 
effective from July 1, 1942, $17,000,000. 

MINERAL DEVELOPMENT 

H. R. 871. Mr. RUSSELL: Creates a National 

Mineral Resources Division, $100,600,000. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


H. R. 2364, Mr. Hacen: Grants first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasters in- 


pro- 
visions relating to — — of rural 
letter carriers on the basis of 5 tours of 
duty per week, $15,653,000. 

H. R. 1185. Mr. Core of Missouri: Addi- 
tional allowances to third- and fourth-class 

$2,583,000. 

H. R. 1188, Mr. Core of Missouri: Rural mail 
carriers serving heavily patronized routes 
shall be paid equipment maintenance of $1 
per hour for the time spent serving a route, 
$1,595,000. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

H. R. 1815, Mr. Case of New Jersey: Creates 
National Science Foundation, between $50,- 
000,000 and $100,000,000. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURES 

H. R. 1367, Mr. ANprews of New Tork: Au- 
thorizes construction of experimental sub- 
marines, 4-year period, $30,000,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

H. R. 2161, Mr. Case of South Dakota: Ex- 
tends from 5 to 8 years the period during 
which the Secretary of the Interior may 
construct and operate synthetic liquid fuels 
demonstration plants and increases the au- 
thorization for these purposes, 3-year period, 
$30,000,000. 

H. R. 115 and H. R. 116, Mr. McDonovcH: 
For a naval and military academy m the 
southern district of California ($10,000,000 
for each academy), 3-year period, $20,- 
000,000. 

H. R. 1341, Mr. ANDERSON of California: Au- 
thorizes construction of a postgraduate 
school at Monterey, Calif., 5-year period, 
$28,750,000. 


Mr. President, I did not reach the 
bills which have been introduced by 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. There is one to which I wish 
to call particular attention, intro- 
duced by Representative SCHWABE of 
Missouri, who seeks a bonus for veterans, 
by introducing the Veterans’ Adjusted 
Service Compensation Act of 1947, which 
would require the expenditure of from 
eighteen to twenty-two billion dollars 
over a 5-year period. For the fiscal year 
1948 it would cost $2,000,000,000. 
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Following is the summary of the bills 
introduced by Republican Members of 
the Senate and the House: 


Summary 
Estimate of proposed ex- 
penditures contained in 
bills introduced by Re- 
publican Members of the 
Senate for the fiscal year 
GCC $3, 700, 000, 000 
Estimate of propos 
penditures contained in 
bills introduced by Re- 
publican Members of the 
House for the fiscal year 
2, 300, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000, 000 


It is a coincidence that the bills which 
have been introduced by the Republican 
Members of the House and the Senate 
total $6,000,000,000, the exact amount 
which the House of Representatives 
some time ago voted it would cut from 
the President’s estimate. 

I do not undertake to argue the 
merits or demerits of these bills, Mr. 
President. No doubt I could support 
some of the bills which have been intro- 
duced, indeed, I have supported some of 
them, for instance, the bil. which pro- 
posed to implement the request by the 
President of the United States for a 
Greek-Turkish loan. I supported that 
bill, and was glad to do so. 

I place this picture before the United 
States Senate and the country to show 
exactly what is going on at the present 
time so far as the question of economy 
in Government is concerned. I bring it 
into focus merely to show the Senate and 
the country the character of thinking of 
the majority in Congress while it 
struggles with the fiscal policy of the 
United States. 


EMPLOYMENT LEVEL UNDER THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of inter- 
est to the preachment of the Senator 
from Illinois, which convinces me, as it 
does other Senators who have heard his 
remarks, that we must admit we are still 
living in another New Deal emergency. 

Mr. President, it is not so material 
whether we agree under the reorganiza- 
tion plan to cut $6,000,000,000 from the 
President’s budget ceiling, or even $4,- 
500,000,000, or $3,000,000,000, or any 
other amount. What is consequential is 
that in the consideration of every ap- 
propriation bill coming before this body 
we attempt to effect every possible 
economy consistent with good govern- 
ment. 

I should like to take a minute to refer 
to an official report released yesterday 
by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Not at this time. 
The report is for the period ending 
March 31, 1947. 

I read as follows: 

Paid employment in the continental 
United States at the end of March totaled 
1.944.372 * * a net decrease of 21,776 
during the month. A total of 310,179 em- 
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ployees were stationed outside the conti- 
nental United States, a decrease of 10,642 
from the 320,821 * reported at the 
end of February. Thus a grand total of 
2,254,551 persons were employed on March 
$1, 1947, a net decrease of $2,418 during the 
month. 


I recall with a great deal of interest 
that last June when the Congress had 
before it the pay raise act, the Bureau of 
the Budget, representing directly the 
views of the White House, made repre- 
sentations to the legislative branch that 
on June 30, 1947, the end of the current 
fiscal year, we would reach a post-war 
level of 1,611,000 in the paid civilian em- 
ployment of the executive branch of 
Government. If during the three re- 
maining months of the current fiscal 
year, April, May, and June, the reduc- 
tions are comparable to the reduction in 
civilian employment during the month 
of March, the last month available in 
the figures presented by the United 
States Civil Service Commission, we shall 
have on June 30 of this year a total of 
2,157,297 employees in the executive 
branch of Government. 

Mr. President, that will represent a 
total of 546,297 in excess of the budget 
ceiling presented by the Bureau of the 
Budget last June for the end of this fiscal 
year. I present these figures so that 
Members of this body will have tangible 
evidence that the executive branch of 
Government is not cooperating in any 
way with the legislative branch to effect 
the reductions in paid civilian employ- 
ment which are essential if we are, in 
fact, to effect the economies which are 
necessary if we are to cut even a single 
dollar under the President’s budget of 
$37,500,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

I present these figures because there 
has already been organized resistance on 
the minority side in the consideration of 
the first regular appropriation bill for 
1948 considered by this body. It will be 
interesting to observe, in the considera- 
tion of the 11 other regular appropria- 
tion bills, whether there will be only lip 
service to economy, as has been pointed 
out by the speaker who preceded me, on 
behalf of some of the Members on the 
minority side. I am confident that we 
shall have more than lip service. 

Mr. President, we can rightfully expect 
a continuance of the organized resistance 
against every proposal and every move- 
ment made by the majority party in both 
branches of Congress in an effort to effect 
economy and efficiency and cut below the 
$37,500,000,000 ceiling proposed by the 
President for the coming year, 

LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment proposed by the 
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Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], for 
himself and other Senators. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the foliowing Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hill O'Conor 
Bricker Hoey O'Daniel 
Bridges Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Russell 
Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
per McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla, 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey MoFarland Thye 
McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Wagner 
rguson Malone Watkins 
Flanders Martin Wherry 
Pulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hawkes Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which I ask to have read 
and propounded to the Senate. This 
agreement is in three parts; and if Sen- 
ators will listen to the several divisions of 
it, I think it may be helpful in reaching 
an agreement of some kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the proposed agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 9, 1947, at the hour of 1 p. m., the 
Senate proceed without further debate to 
vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may thereafter be offered, to 
the amendment proposed to S. 1126, the 
Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947, by Mr. 
Barı (for himself, Mr. Brnp, Mr. DONNELL, 
and Mr. Grone), on page 54, after line 4, 
relating to boycotts and other unlawful com- 
binations, and then upon the said amend- 
ment, whether modified or amended. 

Ordered further, That on said day of May 
9 the time intervening between the meeting 

“of the Senate and the said hour of 1 p. m. 
be equally divided between the proponents 
and the opponents of the said amendment, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
first portion constitute a separate unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. I thank the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair for bringing 
that fact to the attention of the Senate. 
Up to this point the agreement has to do 
only with the amendment now pending 
before the Senate, which is known as the 
Ball amendment, 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I desire to offer an 
amendment. It is not quite ready. 
Would I be barred if this agreement were 
consummated? 
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Mr. WHERRY. It would not bar the 
Senator, except that at 1 o’clock there 
would be no opportunity to debate the 
amendment; but the Senator could offer 
an amendment after 1 o’clock. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand the Senator 
to refer to another amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. Any 
amendment may be offered up until 1 
o’clock, when we propose to vote on the 
pending amendment. After that time an 
amendment could still be offered, but it 
would not be debatable. Between now 
and 1 o’clock tomorrow the Senator can 
offer any amendment he wants to offer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Any amendment to 
the pending amendment would be voted 
on at 1 o’clock tomorrow, but any amend- 
ment to the bill itself would not be 
affected. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a different 
thing. I am speaking only with refer- 
ence to the Ball amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the next portion of the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered further, That debate on any 
amendment thereafter proposed shall not 
exceed 30 minutes, to be divided equally be- 
tween the proponents and the opponents of 
such amendment, and that when no further 
amendment is to be proposed the third read- 
ing of the bill shall be considered as ordered. 

Provided, That after the disposition of the 
so-called Ball amendment and until the 
third reading of the bill has been ordered, 
no debate shall be in order except on a pend- 
ing amendment. 

Ordered further, That on the calendar day 
of Tuesday, May 13, 1947, at the hour of 3 
p. m., the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 3020, the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947, passed by the House; 
that the bill be considered as amended by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the text of the Sen- 
ate bill 1126 as amended; that the third read- 
ing of the bill be considered as ordered; and 
that a vote be immediately taken upon the 
final passage of the said House bill 3020. 

Ordered further, That on said day of Tues- 
day, May 13, the time intervening between 
the meeting of the Senate and the said hour 
of 3 p. m. shall be divided equally between 
the proponents and the opponents of the 
said bill, to be controlled, respectively, by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS]. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the proposed agreement, the pend- 
ing amendment would be voted upon 
on Friday at the hour fixed in the pro- 
posal, and thereafter any amendment 
which might be offered to the bill could 
be debated for not more than one-half 
hour. Let me say, Mr. President, that I 
have no desire to delay the final passage 
of this proposed legislation. However, I 
am faced with a situation, which ad- 
dresses itself to me as one of very great 
importance, which compels me to object 
to any agreement for a final vote on 
Tuesday, May 13, at 3 o’clock p. m. as 
proposed. I therefore object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection long 
enough to permit the Senate to consider 
the first part of the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement and see if we can 
agree on that? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska proposes a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to the effect 
that at 1 p. m. on Friday the pending 
amendment and any amendments there- 
to shall be voted upon. The clerk will 
read that portion of the proposed agree- 
ment, which the Chair understands is 
being offered as a separate unanimous- 
consent request. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 9, 1947, at the hour of 1 p, m., the 
Senate proceed without further debate to 
vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may thereafter be offered, 
to the amendment proposed to S. 1126, the 
Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947, by Mr. 
Batt (for himself, Mr. Byrd, Mr, DONNELL, 
and Mr. GEORGE) on page 54, after line 4, re- 
lating to boycotts and other unlawful com- 
binations, and then upon the said amend- 
ment, whether modified or amended. 

Ordered further, That on said day of May 9 
the time intervening between the meeting of 
the Senate and the said hour of 1 p. m, be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
the opponents of the said amendment, to be 
controlled, respectively, by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the part which has just been read 
deals solely with the pending amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batt] and any amendments 
to that amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr, REVERCOMB. And it is to be 
acted upon at what hour on Friday? 

Mr. WHERRY. At 1 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. To that part of 
the proposed agreement I do not object. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to make 
sure that the proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement does not preclude offer- 
ing further amendments after the 
pending amendment has been voted 
upon. 

Mr. WHERRY. When the pending 
amendment is voted upon at 1 o'clock, 
the Senator could offer an amendment, 
but there could be only limited debate 
on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator could 
offer an amendment—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator please propound his ques- 
tion again? 

Mr. AIKEN. Would adoption of the 
unanimous-consent agreement as pro- 
posed preclude the offering of further 
amendments to the bill, after the amend- 
ment now before the Senate is dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; not at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is what I wanted 
to be sure of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
unanimous-consent agreement now pro- 
posed relates wholly to the pending Ball 
amendment and to amendments thereto. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have no objection to 
that. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether the proposal now 
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submitted would shut off or limit debate 
on any amendment proposed thereafter 
to the bill itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been proposed? 
The Chair hears none, and the order is 
made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
ask that the second proposal be read. I 
should like to explain that I think there 
are seven other amendments which have 
been offered to the bill, and which re- 
main to be acted upon by the Senate. 
Additional amendments may be offered, 
of course. We are attempting to have 
the Senate agree that each Member of 
the Senate will not use in excess of 30 
minutes on any amendment which has 
been offered or on any amendment which 
may be offered to the bill or in further 
debate on the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much time would 
that allow? 

Mr. WHERRY. The total time con- 
sumed by all Senators would be un- 
limited up to that point; the agreement 
would provide that debate would con- 
tinue until the time limit has been 
reached. 

Mr. AIKEN. How much time would 
that permit for debate on the bill, after 
the amendments have been disposed of? 

Mr. WHERRY. The agreement would 
limit debate on the amendments and 
would not permit discussion of the bill 
during the time when the amendments 
were being debated. 

Mr. AIKEN. Suppose the debate on 
the amendments consumed all the time 
until the time limit was reached. That 
would leave no time for debate on the bill 
itself, I assume. 

Mr. WHERRY. That would not hap- 
pen if no further amendments are 
offered; but if sufficient additional 
amendments are offered so as to require 
further debate, there would be available 
all day Monday from 11 o'clock in the 
morning until 6 in the afternoon, and 
then on Tuesday from 11 o’clock in the 
morning until 3 p. m. That time would 
be divided equally between the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. TAFT. There are now pending 
or are to be offered, as I understand, 
approximately seven amendments, of 
which two are merely formal, and prob- 
ably will be accepted with little or no 
debate. 

So, under this proposal, the debate on 
five amendments would last two hours 
and a half, and therefore probably would 
conclude at half past 3 on Friday after- 
noon, at which time, when all amend- 
ments which then had been offered had 
been debated and voted upon, there 
would be a third reading of the bill, and 
that would cut off the offering of further 
amendments. 

Thereafter, the time available for de- 
bate on the bill would be indefinite, and 
the time for voting on the bill would be 
indefinite, unless the Senate fixes an 
hour certain for voting on the bill itself. 
The Senator from West Virginia has 
objected to such a proposal. 
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So I take it that the Senator from 
Nebraska is now offering only the second 
branch of the proposed agreement, 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. It provides that after the 
vote is had on the Ball amendment, the 
Senate shall then proceed to vote on all 
other amendments, with half an hour’s 
time allowed to each Senator to debate 
each amendment, and that when all the 
amendments are adopted, there will be 
the third reading of the bill. Then the 
bill will be open to debate indefinitely. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, is 
the question now before the Senate the 
adoption of the second part of the pro- 
posal, which limits Senators to 30 min- 
utes of debate on the amendments which 
are pending or on any which may be 
offered? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. We are advised 
that there are seven amendments. I 
know of another amendment which will 
be offered. I feel definitely that 30 min- 
utes is too short a time, and would cut 
off discussion, I know of past occasions 
when it has been regretted that such 
agreements had previously been en- 
tered into. 

So, Mr. President, I feel that I must 
object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia with- 
hold his objection, and state how much 
time he believes might be required for 
the additional amendment to which he 
has referred, so that we might suggest 
an amendment of the proposed agree- 
ment, in order to allow ample time for 
debate of all the amendments? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I shall withhold 
the objection, to say to the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that I do not wish 
to agree to fix any particular time for 
debating the seven amendments and an 
additional amendment, which I know 
will be offered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from West Virginia whether the 
amendment which he says is to be of- 
fered will be an amendment to the bill 
or an amendment to the pending Ball 
amendment? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As I understand, 
it will be an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 


Mr. TAFT. I suggest that we have 
been debating this bill for 2 weeks. ‘The 
bill has been debated fully; practically 
every feature of it has been debated. 
The subject matter covered in the 
amendments has been debated. It 
seems to me that the Senate should stay 
in session until all the amendments are 
disposed of. Therefore, I think the Sen- 
ate should hold a night session tomor- 
row night, until it has been possible to 
complete action on all the amendments 
and to have the third reading of the bill. 

I have no particular desire at this time 
to press for a vote on the bill itself, but 
it seems to me we can reasonably hope— 
and I say this after talking with the 
authors of the amendments already 
offered—io take final action on the 
amendments by Friday afternoon. But 
if we do not do so, I believe we should 
stay in session thereafter. So I ask Sen- 
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ators to count on a night session Friday 
night, with the idea of completing action 
on the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is obvious that the 
second part of the agreement, fixing a 
time limit of 30 minutes on each pending 
amendment or each amendment which 
may be offered following the disposition 
of the pending amendments, cannot be 
agreed to. The usual form of agreement 
is that during the pendency of a certain 
matter no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than a certain time on the 
bill or on any amendments thereto. 

I would suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that if he would put his re- 
quest in a form to read, that following 
the disposition of the pending amend- 
ment and any amendments thereto at 
1 o’clock tomorrow, during the further 
consideration of the amendments to the 
bill no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 30 minutes on the 
bill or on any amendment thereto—which 
would give any Senator an hour—such a 
proposed agreement might be accepted 
and that would still leave open the ques- 
tion of debate on the bill itself, after all 
amendments have been disposed of. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate very much the suggestion of the 
Senator from Kentucky, but it seems to 
me that really would not accomplish 
what we have in mind. It-seems to me 
there would be no limitation in that 
event. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There would be an 
hour’s limitation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be better 
than none. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by me to Senate bill 
1126, and I ask that it be printed and lie 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, am I 
to understand that the Senator from 
West Virginia has definitely objected to 
the second part of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; I have ob- 
jected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Am I further to un- 
derstand that the Senator from West 
Virginia has objected to an agreement 
fixing the hour of 3 o’clock on Tuesday 
as the time for final vote? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Yes; I have ob- 
jected to such a proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Accord- 
ing to the Chair’s understanding, the 
third portion of the unanimous-consent 
request has not been offered independ- 
ently; and the objection lies to the second 
portion, which was offered independently. 

Does the Senator from Nebraska de- 
sire to offer the third portion independ- 
ently? 

Mr. WHERRY. No, Mr. President; I 
shall not do so, because the Senator from 
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West Virginia has said that he would 
object to such a request, if I made it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, Mr. President, I would ob- 
ject to a request for a final vote on the 
bill itself at the time suggested. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MCRSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia, if I may do 
so with the permission of the Senator 
from Nebraska 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from West Virginia what time, 
if any, he would agree to have a final 
vote taken on the bill. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. From my own 
point of view, I feel that between Friday 
and sometime on Wednesday we might 
work out an agreement as to a time for a 
final vote on Wednesday; and if Senators 
desire to fix a time on Wednesday, I 
would make no objection, as I view the 
matter at this time. That would give an 
additional day on the amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I feel 
that we should proceed under the first 
part of the agreement. I understand 
that it has been ordered that the Sen- 
ate will vote on the so-called Ball amend- 
ment at 1 o’clock tomorrow, and that the 
time between 11 o'clock a. m. and 1 
o’clock p. m. tomorrow will be divided 
equally between the proponents and the 
opponents of the amendment, and that 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
will have charge of the time for the pro- 
ponents and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr, PEPPER] will have charge of the 
time for the opponents; and after the 
vote is taken at 1 o’clock, we shall pro- 
ceed with the amendments, which may 
then be pending. i 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I give no- 
tice that the Senate will remain in ses- 
sion tomorrow night if it is impossible 
to finish voting on the amendments to- 
morrow afternoon. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until tomorrow at 11 
o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 2 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 9, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate May 8 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Otto Schoen, of Missouri, to be United 
States marshal for the eastern district of 
Missouri, vice William B. Fahy, term expired. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuHurspay, May 8, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Father of all grace and mercy, vouch- 
safe to keep us this day without sin, that 
we may pledge a sincere dedication to 
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our country and its vital needs. Grant 
us deeper thoughts and experiences of 
Thine own divine nature, out of which 
have sprung the affections of men and 
of angels. O stir in us that quality of 
character, that sturdy courage, which 
will make us superior to all circum- 
stances. 

Dear Lord, in the hours of memory 
there haunt us duties undone, deeds neg- 
lected, and acts unworthy; O forgive us 
and grant unto us strength to be equal 
to the unprecedented tasks before us. 
Make us messengers to homeless hearts, 
to loveless lives, and to the multitudes 
without a compass, that we may walk 
worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and 
Thine shall be the praise forever, in the 
name of Him who is our eternal hope. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KUNKEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial on the 
late Charles L. Gerlach. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
given permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include certain mat- 
ter. I am informed by the Public 
Printer that this will exceed two pages 
of the Recorp and will cost $248.50, but 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed notwithstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor and in- 
clude two letters. 

Mr. CURTIS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include two 
letters. 

Mr. PLUMLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include a statement made by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] upon the observance of the birthday 
anniversary of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record and include 
a letter from the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, which letter is addressed 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
HARTLEY]. I have his permission to put 
this in. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

THEY SPEAK FOR AMERICA 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the four teen-age Ameri- 
cans who Tuesday afternoon relighted 
the torch of American patriotism. By 
their own reaction to a Communist 
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Party line speech deriding America, they 
proved that love of God, love of country, 
and love of the American Constitution 
and flag are still the paramount emo- 


. tions in the hearts of young Americans. 


These four young Americans, three 
girls and a boy, walked out on a eulogy 
of Russia and Russian communism. 
They demanded that pro-Russianism, 
procommunism, and un-Americanism 
bordering on sedition be barred from 
American schools. They protested 
against being forced by their principal 
to listen to statements that they recog- 
nized as false about the superiority of 
life in Soviet Russia compared to life 
in our own United States. 

They had not read the remarks made 
by my distinguished colleague from New 
York, the Honorable DANIEL A. REED, on 
the floor of this House when he pointed 
out that the average wage of workers 
in the United States is $46.40 per week, 
as against $14.40 in Russia. 

From their own knowledge of their 
own country, however, they knew that 
the pro-Soviet utterances of Mrs, Alek- 
sandra Pavlovna Lewis, Russian-born, 
and an invited guest at their school, were 
the baldest form of lies and propaganda. 
They did what all red-blooded Ameri- 
cans should do under similar circum- 
stances. They refused to give the con- 
sent of silence. They walked out. 

Their action was as dynamic and can 
well be as far-reaching in effect in 1947 
as was the Boston Tea Party, which first 
showed the temper of the people of the 
8 States in regard to personal free- 

om. 

For 14 years the educational system 
of the United States under the New Deal 
has been drugged by the enforced opiate 
of so-called progressive education. For 
14 years the communistic thinking of 
the New Deal has recognized Russia, fos- 
tered communistic ideologies, and sought 
to plant in the minds of an entire gen- 
eration of young Americans a willing- 
ness to accept internationalism, commu- 
nism, and total regimentation of the 
people. : 

Through the American Student Union, 
the American Youth Congress, the 
Young Communist League, and more re- 
cently American Youth for Democracy, 
the international educational agencies 
of the Comintern have sought to kill 
patriotism in America. 

The action of these four students at 
Western High School Tuesday proves 
that the torch of liberty still burns 
brightly in the minds of American youth. 
Their act must not be allowed to pass 
without fitting recognition by the House 
of Representatives—the directly elected 
representatives of the American people. 
We know from the reaction of the peo- 
ple at the polls last November that we 
are through with communism within 
these United States. I am glad to know 
these four young people will be honored 
by the Members of this House early next 
week in a fitting manner. 

And we can well thank God for this 
proof that the little red schoolhouse has 
not become the big Red school system. 


MISLEADING PROPAGANDA 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my ‘own 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
public and Members of Congress are being 
bombarded with half-truths and false- 
hoods. For instance, it is urged that 
Cuba is the only dependable source of 
sugar for the United States and, there- 
fore, should be given a near monopoly 
of that market. Proponents of this false- 
hood cite the wartime sugar record of our 
domestic areas and claim that this dem- 
onstrates the undependability of domes- 
tic producers as sources of sugar. 

WAR RECORD 


First, here is the record of sugar pro- 
duction since the outbreak of World War 
II compared with the prewar average—in 
short tons, raw value: 


3.128 2385| 1,520 
[pores 3,127 | 2,335 | 1,897 
2,734 | 2306| 1,588 
3.800 247| 1,72 
3,220 | 2, 466 998 
4,738 | 2039| 1,056 
3,923 | 2258] 1,978 
Fw 4,476 2026] 1,551 


Now, let us see what happened. In 
1940, the first year of the war, the do- 
mestic beet area set a new production 
record, During the first 3 years of World 
War II, this domestic area maintained its 
output above prewar average. Cane- 
sugar production, in contrast, did not 
increase until 1942, the third year of the 
war; in fact, it decreased in 1941, espe- 
cially in Cuba. Since 1941 Cuban pro- 
duction has been above prewar, but with 
sharp fluctuations, which certainly do 
not demonstrate unusual dependability. 
Production in the domestic cane-sugar 
areas since 1943 has been reduced by 
unfavorable weather in Puerto Rico, 
Florida, and Louisiana by a labor short- 
age and a strike in Hawaii in 1946, and 
generally by the impact of the war on 
these sugar-cane producers in a country 
fully at war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article appearing in the Boston Herald 
May 7 relating to T. Bertram King, 
Director of the Loan Guarantee Section 
of the Veterans’ Administration; a letter 
from the East Boston Social Centers 
Council; a letter from the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States; and a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of Chelsea, Mass., 
all endorsing the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
general housing bill, and all of which I 
agree with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a statement, 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
brilliant speech by my illustrious pred- 
ecessor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an article appearing in Plain Talk, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that today, following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 
15 minutes. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 52] 
Bates, Mass. Gifford O'Toole 
Bell Gregory Ploeser 
Bland Gwynne, Iowa Powell 
Bulwinkle Harness, Ind. Preston 
Camp Hart St. George 
Canfield Hartley Scoblick 
Chapman Hinshaw Scott, 
Chiperfield Jones, Wash Hugh D. Jr. 
Clements Kearns eppard 
D'Alesandro Kelley Simpson, Pa 
Dawson, III. McDowell Smith, Maine 
Dawson, Utah McGarvey Taylor 
Dingell Macy Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Mansfield, Tex, Tibbott 
Domengeaux Meade, Ky. Vinson 
Elliott Miller, Nebr. West 
Ellsworth Mitchell Wolverton 
Fenton Morrison 
Fuller O'Hara 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 376 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial. 

Mr. MacKINNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in five instances and include two 
resolutions adopted by the Minnesota 
Legislature, two editorials, and a tele- 
gram. 

Mr, BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Cumberland News. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I intend to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude three editorials. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I intend to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude certain tables and documents. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
the remarks I intend to make in the 
Committee of the Whole today and in- 
clude certain newspaper clippings and 
other data. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 
2616, with Mr. Case of South Dakota in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
completed the reading of the first sec- 
tion of the bill. Z 

The Clerk will report the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 5, 


after “paragraph”, insert a colon and the 


following: “Provided, however, That no ci- 
villan personnel shall be assigned to Greece 
or Turkey to administer the purposes of this 
act until such personnel has been approved 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 
fact that today is the sixty-third birth- 
day of the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman. The policy on which 
he is now embarking is the most signifi- 
cant, probably, that America has ever 
undertaken. It is going to do one of two 
things: It is going to make Harry Tru- 
man one of the great men of all history, 
if he follows through and cleans out 
communism in this country, or if he fails 
to do that, if he fails to follow through, 
it will probably have exactly the opposite 
effect. 

Christian civilization and atheistic 
communism cannot long continue the 
way we are going. I wish you would 
look at the Washington Post of this 
morning. I feel like dubbing that pub- 
lication the American Pravda. On the 
front page it has the picture of a Com- 
munist propagandist who went out here 
and insulted the students at Western 
High School on yesterday. On another 
page it has an advertisement of a Com- 
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munist meeting here tonight. This 
Communist meeting is brought here for 
the purpose of trying to intimidate the 
Congress of the United States. 

The measure now before the House, 
which President Truman has recom- 
mended, definitely lines him up on the 
side of those of us who have been fight- 
ing this Communist menace for years. 
If he will just follow through and help 
us to drive this pernicious influence from 
American soil, he will have saved our 
Christian civilization, and as I said, will 
go down in history as one of the great 
leaders of all time. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, what I have to say in 
connection with the subject matter of 
my remarks is said without rancor or 
ill feeling, but I believe it is my duty to 
bring to the attention of the House and 
to explain to my colleagues who re- 
quested time yesterday just what the 
situation was when debate was closed. 
It was the understanding that the op- 
position was to have 3 hours. At the 
beginning of the session on yesterday, 
the clerk of our committee advised me 
that on the majority side we were en- 
titled to 51 minutes and from the minor- 
ity side we were entitled to 73 minutes, 
and he suggested that I submit the 
names of those who were to speak in 
opposition. I submitted those lists to 
both the majority and minority leaders. 
The majority leader fulfilled his obliga- 
tion under that agreement explicitly. 
The opposition received 51 minutes from 
the majority side. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bioom] refused to rec- 
ognize the list that I submitted to him, 
and when the time had expired there 
were stil] 19 minutes due the opposition. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
as the debate closed the distinguished 
former Speaker and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WapsworTH] were both 
given, I believe, 18 minutes of time. 
There was no time for the opposition. 
The House should know that because I 
believe an agreement has been violated, 
contrary to the understanding between 
the parties. 

I make that explanation because there 
were six or seven men on our side who 
wanted to speak and who had no oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. I know the gentle- 
man did not intend to say that the mi- 
nority side did not recognize any of the 
men on his list because I am sure he will 
recall that some were. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I did not 
say that, my distinguished friend. 

Mr. JARMAN. I am sorry I misun- 
derstood the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. You did 
recognize the opposition to the extent 
of some 48 minutes, but that still left 
us 19 minutes in the hole. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. I understand that the 
gentleman absolves the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes, in- 
deed; I said you fulfilled your agreement 
explicitly. 

Mr. EATON. I sincerely thank the 
gentleman for that bill of health. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope that as debate now proceeds 
under the 5-minute rule there is going 
to be no effort to shut off the opposition. 
Hardly a man who stood in the well of 
this House has failed to call attention 
to the seriousness of this situation. 
Even under the rule only 9 hours is al- 
lowed to debate this important problem. 
In the past we have spent as much as 
20 hours on other matters which were 
only half as important as this, SoI am 
hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that we can have 
plenty of time under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr, BLOOM. I regret very much 
there was a misunderstanding yesterday 
but the misunderstanding came about in 
this manner: Anyone who came to me 
from the opposition, I granted time. I 
was iooking for people on the opposition 
in order to give them time. The mistake 
I made, if it was a mistake, was that I 
thought everyone had to come to me and 
ask for time, and I gave them time. 
Let me say to the gentleman that I had 
given out all of my time when I came to 
this table yesterday morning. Shortly 
after that the gentleman sent a list 
around and I told him that was not the 
way I understood the agreement. I am 
very sorry that I did not have the names 
the gentleman had on his list, but I had 
no more time. I gave the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MARCANTONIO] 20 
minutes. I certainly would not have 
given him 20 minutes had I known you 
wanted time for other speakers. I just 
want to say, if there was a mistake made, 
I yielded to everyone on this side who 
came to me and asked for time. I did 
not know the gentleman had a list over 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for one additional minute. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH]? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, I wish to make this statement: 
The gentleman fully understands, of 
course, the difficulty the chairman has 
in trying to give time tc the very large 
number on our side who wish to speak. 
Under the circumstances, it seems to me 
that the House owes it to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and those associated 
with him in their attitude toward this 
bill that he have this time now. Ithere- 
fore ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Committee at this time 
grant the gentleman the 19 minutes for 
use as he sees fit. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, with all due deference to my distin- 
guished chairman, I think that is out of 
order, and that we should proceed under 
the 5-minute rule. This is water over 
the dam. I would like to say to the dis- 
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tinguished minority leader that we want 
to be fair, but you did recognize the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO], the gentleman from California 
(Mr, HOLIFIELD], the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER], and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris], and we 
still had 19 minutes coming. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am sorry; that was 
not my understanding. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, it is al- 
ways unfortunate that in the affairs of 
the House of Representatives any mis- 
understanding in respect to time should 
arise. However, it seems to have arisen 
on this occasion, as it has on other oc- 
casions during the time I have been here. 

I would like to make this suggestion 
to the gentleman: As far as I know, there 
is no inclination to push this measure 
through without full and adequate time 
under the 5-minute rule for discussion of 
the various proposals and amendments 
that will be made, and opportunity af- 
forded Members to speak on the measure 
as they see fit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended for 1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr, HALLECK]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. I know of no reason 
why consideration of the bill in the Com- 
mittee cannot proceed through the day 
and through tomorrow, if that is neces- 
sary, in order that Members may have 
full and complete opportunity to present 
their views on this very important mat- 
ter, while at the same time we make rea- 
sonable progress in consideration and 
final action on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman. I would 
like to suggest to my leader, however, 
that in this matter of time, the Rules 
Committee should fix the limitations and 
fix the conditions when situations like 
this arise. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield 
back the remainder of my time, Mr. 
Chairman. ‘ 

Mr.. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, while the House is consider- 
ing the very important request of the 
President for a $400,000,000 loan to 
Greece and Turkey, it is necessary that 
we of the Congress carefully inquire into 
all aspects of the Middle East situation, 
and particularly the current financial 
condition of Greece, the principal recip- 
ient of the proposed aid. It is particu- 
larly important that the Greek Govern- 
ment be required, as a condition of the 
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pending loan, to tax every available 
source of income. For this purpose I 
want to call to the attention of the Con- 
gress = situation permitting Greek na- 
tionals living in the United States to 
evade taxes, which I believe should be 
corrected. 

There are living in the United States 
a considerable number of Greek nation- 
als engaged in business who are not 
subject to income taxation by any coun- 
try under present law. The Greek Gov- 
ernment does not tax its citizens living 
abroad. Apparently the United States 
Government is unable to do so, in many 
instances, because of present loopholes 
in the Federal income-tax laws. It is 
only just and right that these Greek 
nationals should be required to make tax 
contributions for the governmental serv- 
ices and benefits which they enjoy while 
living in our country. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. OKONSKI. I might also add that 
the Greek Government does not even tax 
its citizens at home. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
not dealing with that matter now, I am 
dealing with those Greek nationals who 
are living in the United States. 

Also, at a time when their country is 
in a very precarious financial condition 
and is asking the people of the United 
States for help, these Greek citizens 
should bear their share of the burden. 
Mr. Maximos, the Prime Minister of 
Greece, has expressed his country’s will- 
ingness to fully cooperate with the Unit- 
ed States and to work toward correcting 
any inequities which exist at this time. 
I believe both Governments will be not 
only willing but anxious to correct this 
tax situation, which has heretofore been 
overlooked. 

At this time I would like to tell you 
gentlemen about the aspect of this sit- 
uation, with which I am most familiar. 
The tax evasion I have described is espe- 
cially noteworthy in the field of shipping. 
Greek shipowners, before the war, oper- 
ated very extensively under the Pana- 
manian flag, through Panamanian cor- 
porations which they owned and con- 
trolled. Substantial tonnage was also 
operated under the Greek flag. Under 
a series of international treaties made 
pursuant to section 212 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, the United States has for 
many years exempted the income of 
Panamanian, Greek, and other foreign 
shipowners from taxation within this 
country, in return for reciprocal exemp- 
tions from taxation to American ship- 
owners on profits earned from activities 
outside the United States. These inter- 
national agreements were intended to 
avoid the danger of double taxation, but 
they have been misused so as to provide 
the equivalent of tax exemption. This 
abuse should be stopped. Thus, in the 
ease of Greek shipowners operating un- 
der Greek and Panamanian flags, these 
exemptions have operated as one-way 
streets. The Greek shipowners were ex- 
empted from taxes otherwise payable to 
the United States, although American 
shipowners received no benefits, because 
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no taxes would have been levied in 
Greece or Panama. Moreover, through 
the device of Panamanian operation and 
residence outside of Greece, Greek- 
owned vessels, in many cases, escaped 
requisition by Greece during the war. 
They were brought into the Allied ship- 
ping pool only after the United States 
and Panama became belligerents. 

From the information I have received, 
it is apparent that wealthy Greek ship- 
owners are now reinvesting their war- 
swollen profits, upon which no taxes 
have ever been paid to any government, 
in ships purchased from the Maritime 
Commission under the Ships Sales Act. 
Approximately 100 of these ships are 
planned for operation under the Greek 
flag and I believe that a similar number 
have been or will be purchased for oper- 
ation under the Panamanian flag. Be- 
cause of the low wages and other re- 
duced operating costs, owners of these 
Greek and Panamanian vessels are now 
earning fabulous profits. Many of these 
owners reside in the United States. 
Panama has no income tax law. I be- 
lieve that, except for trivial amounts, 
these shipowners have successfully 
evaded payment of taxes to the United 
States as well as to their own impover- 
ished homeland. Profits earned by Pan- 
amanian corporations are allowed to ac- 
cumulate to the credit of the corpora- 
tions. These funds ultimately are with- 
drawn in the form of loans which are, 
in reality, disguised dividends, or are re- 
invested in additional tonnage or are 
otherwise transferred to safe custody of 
the beneficial owners without payment 
of an income tax thereon. 

To be fair, I regret that I must state, 
while the subject is being discussed, that 
in some cases it appears that American 
citizens have attempted to use Pana- 
manian corporations in order to escape 
payment of taxes to our Government. I 
appreciate that there may be sound op- 
erating reasons for operation of some 
ships under the Panamanian flag, but it 
is apparent that, in certain cases, the 
Ameriean shipowners practiced this de- 
vice primarily to avoid payment of taxes 
to our country. This abuse should be 
corrected also. 

I am confident that millions of dollars 
of tax revenue will result from the im- 
position of taxes upon the amassed 
wealth of those Greek millionaires and 
the inflated income of those Greek citi- 
zens now residing in New York and other 
cities. If we are to provide relief, we 
must make it our business to see to it 
that the beneficiaries of our relief exer- 
cise the maximum degree of self-help. 
We must insist upon their doing all in 
their power to help themselves. Greece 
should be required to enforce demo- 
cratic responsibilities upon its citizens 
as a condition of our loan to them. 
Particularly I refer to the responsibility 
to finance their government to the ut- 
most of their ability, which is especially 
vital during this critical period. 

I am writing today to the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue asking that 
an investigation of this matter be made 


immediately, that any violations of ex- 


isting tax laws by these people be im- 
mediately stopped and prosecuted, and 
that if such tax avoidance is deemed 
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legal under existing statutes, desirable 
amendments be recommended. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman. I moye 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day there was an exchange between my- 


self and the gentleman from New York 


(Mr. Marcantonio], which occurred over 
the policy of the Russian Government in 
agreeing unilaterally with the Yugoslav 
Government for the transfer of material 
for the Yugoslav Army and for the giv- 
ing of long-term credits to the Yugoslav 
Government such as we are intending 
to give here to Greece and Turkey. I will 
read that exchange from the RECORD be- 
cause it concerns a cablegram to the De- 
partment of State dated June 11, 1946, 
a copy of which was not available on 
the fioor at the time. 

The essence of the debate was that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Marc- 
ANTONIO] unbelievably said that if such 
a cablegram or telegram had come into 
the State Department giving the fact 
that Russia had taken unilateral action 
first with one of her satellites, Yugo- 
slavia, in 1946, he then would condemn 
Russia. So I am here to nail that down 
and have the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. MARCANTONIO] publicly on this floor 
condemn Russia, which I think is a real 
gain for the American people. I will 
read the exchange that occurred in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 7 on page 
4724, referring to this cablegram: 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that this is the first I have heard of 
it. Icannot account for the accuracy of that 
report. : 

Mr. Futon. The gentleman may accept it 
as accurate, because I will produce the cable- 
gram to the State Department. 

Mr. Marcantonio. However, assuming the 
statement to be correct, then I say that that 
action as well as this action should be han- 
dled through the United Nations. 

Mr. FULTON. So the gentleman now dis- 
approves the action of Russia on June 11, 
1946; is that correct? 

Mr. Marcantonio, I disapprove the action 
of any country that takes unilateral action 
on any matter that involves the peace of the 
world. 

Mr. FULTON. Including Russia? 

Mr. Marcantonio. Including Russia, the 
United States, Turkey, Greece, or any other 
nation in the world. 

Mr. FULTON. Then if I am right in my 
statement that we did receive such a cable- 
gram from Yugoslavia, the gentleman con- 
demins Russia just as he condemns the United 
States right here, does he not? 

Mr. MARCANTONIO, I do. 

Mr. Fur rox. That is very interesting. 

Mr, MARCANTONIO. I think any action 
should go through the United Nations when 
that action affects the peace of the world. 


I hold in my hand from the State De- 
partment a copy of that cablegram dated 
June 11, 1946, received by the State De- 
partment at 3:10 p. m. on that day. It 
is addressed to the Secretary of State 
from Moscow and states among other 
things, and I will not read the entire 
cablegram: 

Questions were reviewed of interest to both 
sides in regard to Jugoslav treaty of friend- 
ship, mutual assistance and postwar cooper- 
ation of April 11, 1945, and full agreement 
was achieved on all questions involving eco- 
nomic collaboration, trade, supply of mate- 
rial to Jugoslav army, and close cultural and 
political collaboration. 
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Watch particularly what Russia does 
with the situation right in this same 
area; yet you find a lot of people here 
complaining, among them some Republi- 
cans, that we are the first country to step 
outside the United Nations and take uni- 
lateral action. This is clearly wrong be- 
cause the next paragraph I shall quote, 
shows it: 

Government, U. S. S. R. agreed to supply 
Jugoslav army with arms, munitions, et cet- 
era, on conditions long term credit, and also 
to assist in reestablishment Jugoslavia’s own 
war industry. 


I believe that ties the gentleman down. 
For once the gentleman from New York 
is siding with the American Govern- 
ment and is not agreeing with every ac- 
tion that Russia has taken. This, in my 
opinion, is a great advance in this Con- 
gress, 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia, 
my colleague on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. KEE. Who signed that telegram? 

Mr. FULTON. It is signed by “Smith” 
and it is also captioned “Repeated Bel- 
grade as 29.” 

The cablegram designation for our 
State Department is No. 3953 Plain Mos- 
cow, 1834, eleventh. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. j 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemena from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEE. Is the telegram signed by 
General Smith, our Ambassador to 
Russia? 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct, by our 
own Ambassador. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULTON. I yield to the able gen- ` 


tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Was there not an- 
other agreement made with the present 
Government of Poland? 

Mr. FULTON. There are other uni- 
lateral agreements by the Soviet Govern- 
ment with various satellite countries. 
That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The Council not 
so many weeks ago made that charge, 
and in support of it quoted excerpts from 
newspapers in Poland and the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. FULTON. So that is the second 
action taken by Russia, unilaterally, out- 
side the United Nations’ sphere, and on 
the very type of subject matter that we 
are proposing today concerning Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Is it 


not true that over a period of time since 


VJ-day we have supplied South Ameri- 
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can countries with war materials, and 
nobody has ever complained? 

Mr. FULTON. That is right. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
was nothing ever said about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, -The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
this debate we have heard praise of the 
insurgents and the guerrillas in the hills 
of northern Greece and Macedonia, but 
the fact of the matter is that these in- 
surgents are under the domination of 
the Soviet Union. We admired the 
courage of Benedict Arnold as long as 
he led the Revolutionary forces to vic- 
tory, but as a traitor he was despised by 
America and rejected by England. The 
classic speeches of Demosthenes 2,300 
years ago in denunciation of the aggres- 
sion of Macedonia are applicable in 1947. 
His orations made him immortal, but 
his cries and warnings were in vain. He 
saw that the forces of aggression were 
threatening Greece from Macedonia and 
as 2,300 years ago the master of Mace- 
donia, Alexander, invaded and destroyed 
Athens, and from Athens proceeded to 
the conquest of the world, so today Rus- 
sia with her communism the master of 
the insurgent forces in Macedonia is 
threatening to engulf not only Greece, 
not only Turkey, but the entire world. 

We have heard something about the 
selfish rich of Athens collaborating with 
the Germans, and about the tax evaders 
among the wealthy Greeks temporarily 
in the United States. Unfortunately, we 
have tax evaders in our own country, 
and unfortunately in the cities of the 
South and the cities of the North there 
are the selfish rich. I have no respect 
for those who put the dollar above their 
country, and I despise the tax evaders, 
whether they reside in the United States 
or in Greece. The purpose here is aid 
to Greece and Turkey. Let us keep to 
the main issue. 

If there is one nation more than an- 
other that is sympathetic with the 
struggles for freedom and for liberty in 
countries great and small, that nation 
is the United States. 

I shudder to think what would have 
been the fate of the colonists had it not 
been for the aid and assistance extended 
to them by France. I know that the 
forces of selfishness are ever present. 
When Washington and his ragged and 
barefoot heroes were at Valley Forge, I 
know that the rich Tories were in Phila- 
delphia giving aid and comfort to the 
British, but I also know that another 
Philadelphiau, Benjamin Franklin, was 
at that very time in France pleading for 
the cause of the Colonies. 

The Governments of Greece and Tur- 
key are not perfect. They have their 
problems. Greece has been invaded, her 
cities destroyed, her highways obliter- 
ated, and her industry wrecked. Re- 
forms will not be easy; rehabilitation 
will be difficult. 

The government in Greece is a coali- 
tion government. It represents the best 
that the majority could agree upon. 
The first lesson in democracy that pa- 
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triots must learn is that the majority 
must rule. The insurgents in northern 
Greece must abide by the will of the 
majority. 

One small nation after another has 
been absorbed and is today under the 
power of Soviet Russia. If a helping 
and powerful hand had been extended, 
these nations might be free today. 

While communism is marching on, 
other nations and other countries, es- 
pecially the small nations of the world 
are looking to the United States for 
help and for assistance and for leader- 
ship. If we fail them they too may suc- 
cumb to the threat of communism. 

In this momentous hour, I cannot re- 
main silent. I urge the passage of the 
pending bill. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations has its weakness; 
it is in process of organization and per- 
fection. The proposed bill does not by- 
pass the United Nations. Its repre- 
sentatives in Macedonia have been re- 
buffed. The United Nations has been 
prevented from aiding freedom in 
Greece by the refusal of the commu- 
nistic forces in control ir the hills of 
Macedonia and in the neighboring sat- 
ellite countries under the dominion of 
Russia to cooperate. Moreover, Russia 
has veto power, and the veto power and 
policy of Russia have prevented success- 
ful conferences for peace and a success- 
ful functioning by the United Nations. 

THE OBJECTIVES 


I extend to say the objective of the 
bill is to promote peace to enable coun- 
tries to work out their own destiny with- 
out infiltration or domination by any 
outside power. Peace is jeopardized 
whenever a totalitarian regime is im- 
posed upon free peoples, either by con- 
quest or infiltration, either by direct or 
indirect aggression. 

During World War I the Greeks 
fought valiantly against the enemies of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
Greece was wrecked by invasion. The 
Greek Government has charged before 
the United Nations that insurgents re- 
ceive supplies from neighboring coun- 
tries under the dominion of Russia. 

Sometimes we are prone to criticize 
Turkey for failing to enter World War 
II. The fact is that Turkey rendered 
invaluable assistance. She prevented 
Germany from not only obtaining pos- 
session of the Dardanelles, but from 
conquering Cairo and thus advancing 
through Egypt and north Africa. 

On March 12, 1947, while Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall was doing his 
best to secure a successful peace in Mos- 
cow, President Truman appeared be- 
fore the Senate and the House and-an- 
nounced that a grave situation con- 
fronted the world, and that our re- 
sponsibility required us to aid Greece 
and Turkey to prevent the spread of 
communism. 

APPEASEMENT 


We tried appeasement with Japan in 
Manchuria and China, and it failed. We 
tried appeasement with Mussolini in 
Ethiopia and with Hitler at Munich, and 
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appeasement failed, as appeasement al- 
ways will. We have been patient with 
Russia. We have seen one peace con- 
ference after another fail because of 
Russian opposition. The program of 
Russia is to delay, absorb, and dominate. 
Russia has absorbed one country after 
another while delaying peace in disre- 
gard of her obligations to the United Na- 
tions. Today Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the border of Greece are a threat to 
the gateways to the Orient. If Russia 
takes Greece and Turkey, she is fast on 
her way to conquer India and China. 
THE ISSUE 


The issue is whether freedom or com- 
munism is to obtain, The issue is 
whether the Americanism of the United 
States or the communism of the Soviet 
Union is to obtain in the world. 

SOBER THINKING 


Our way is not easy, but our duty is 
plain. We must be patient with Greece 
and Turkey as we have been with Russia. 
We are dealing with a government in 
Greece and a government in Turkey that 
are not perfect. We might as w-ll admit 
that we have our limitations in the 
United States. We must display both 
faith and patience. We must be firm. 
We must not be any more satisfied with 
conditions that obtain in Athens than 
we are with conditions that obtain in 
some American cities. The road to free- 
dom and to peace is always hard. Ag- 
gression must always be resisted. We 
have been most generous. Russia has 
been bluffing. It is time to call her hand. 
The President of the United States, Sec- 
retary Marshall, and their advisers, both 
Democratic and Republican, urge the 
passage of the pending bill. The respon- 
sibility is great. The cost will be high. 
We have much to lose but much more to 
gain. Russia must understand once and 
for ali that appeasement is no part of 
our foreign policy, and that all govern- 
ments, great and small, in their own way, 
without aggression, infiltration, or domi- 
nation, must be permitted to work out 
their own destiny. 

OBJECTIONS 


It has been asserted that the funds ad- 
vanced under the bill might be used in 
paying loans of Greece and Turkey to 
other governments. This objection has 
been fully met by the express terms of 
the bill. 

It has been next suggested that the 
whole matter be referred to the United 
Nations. I have already answered this 
objection. At present the United Na- 
tions is without the power or the funds 
to render the aid needed. Moreover, 
Russia has plainly indicated that her 
veto power would be asserted. 

Again it is urged that the program will 
lead to war. We have tried to make one 
agreement after the other with Russia. 
The bill does not provide for combat 
forces. Russia is out to get all that she 
can, but she does not want war. At least 
she does hot want it now. Her plan may 
be for war in the future, but she does not 
want it now. The program is to pre- 
vent war. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The United States has endeavored in 
every way to get along with Russia. The 
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proposed program is unprecedented. The 
time has come for the United States to 
say what it means and mean what it 
says. We now mean business. There is 
a point beyond which the United States 
will not retreat. 

There is no partisanship in our foreign 
policy. It is supported by Republicans 
and Democrats alike. Republican Sen- 
ators and Republican leadership cooper- 
ated with Democratic Senators and Dem- 
ocratic advisers in the recent Moscow 
Conference just as the chairman and 
ranking member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the other body have pre- 
viously cooperated with former Secretary 
of State Byrnes. Previous conferences 
have failed because of the refusal of Rus- 
sia to agree. 

All nations must be able to work out 
their destiny free from coercion. Gov- 
ernments have recently had totalitarian 
regimes forced upon them against their 
will in violation of the Yalta agreement 
in Poland, Rumania, and Bulgaria. 
One small country after the other has 
come under the influence of the Soviet 
Union. 

The small nations must have assist- 
ance if they are to survive. They are 
looking to the United States of America. 
It is time for action. They must have 
the assistance of the United States if 
they are to work out their own destiny. 

There are two ways of life. The choice 
must be free. One way is based upon 
the will of the majority. The other is 
based upon the will of the minority be- 
ing forcibly imposed upon the majority. 
One way of life is communism. The 
other is freedom, which is synonomous 
with Americanism. The tree of freedom 
cannot grow in the soil of communism. 
The seeds of totalitarianism are nur- 
tured by misery and want. They grow in 
the soil of poverty and strife. They reach 
their maturity when hope for freedom 
has died. Free people in the free coun- 
tries of the world look to the United 
States for aid in maintaining their free- 
dom. The proposal does involve risk. 
It may involve war, but the best way to 
promote peace is to be prepared for war. 
If we fail to assert and maintain our 
leadership in the struggles for peace, we 
will not only jeopardize the welfare and 
the future of the United States, but we 
will endanger the peace of the world. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this measure 
passes without crippling amendments. 
The strategic and political aspects of the 
issue which we have been discussing here 
for several days are all important. In 
the first place, Soviet Union has a foreign 
policy of expansion and of spreading 
communism wherever and whenever pos- 
sible, with the ultimate goal of world 
domination. The security of the United 
States of America is at stake. We must 
never lose sight of this fact. In the first 
place, Turkey and Greece are the out- 
posts against the spread of communism 
in the Mediterranean area; in fact, the 
military aspects of this measure are more 
significant in many ways than the relief 
aspects as far as the security of the 
United States is concerned. 

What will happen if we do not extend 
aid to Greece and what will happen if 
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we do not extend aid to Turkey and pro- 
tect the strategic Dardanelles? In the 
first place, Greece will fall under the 
domination of the Soviet Union, Turkey 
will probably yield to the demands that 
are being made by Moscow. The whole 
Middle East would then be in danger. 

When I was in Iran over a year ago 
the members of the Parliament in that 
country said the ultimate object of the 
Soviet Union is the annexation of Iran 
so that Russia may have access to the 
oil of the Persian Gulf. I have heard 
a great deal said about oil in connection 
with this issue, and some say they do not 
like the smell of oil. I like the smell of 
oil, and I will tell you why. It is neces- 
sary to our economy in peace, and it is 
crucial in time of war. Our automobiles 
run by oil, our houses are heated by oil. 
Oil is essential to every man, woman, 
and child in this modern world. If the 
Middle East goes, the Soviet Union will 
press westward, and finally the western 
gateway of the Mediterranean will come 
under the control of Moscow. The Medi- 
terranean Sea will become a Soviet lake, 
and then definitely the security of the 
United States will become imperiled. We 
can either deny this aid to Greece and 
Turkey or we can give it. If we deny 
it, it means that we intend to retreat 
from our present position of world lead- 
ership. 

I am amused to hear some say that 
we cannot afford this policy. Can we 
not afford to maintain our place of lead- 
ership? If this great country cannot 
do this, then it means that we must 
retreat, and it means that the center of 
political gravity will shift from the city 
of Washington to Moscow, an eventual- 
ity which I for one will oppose to the 
end. If this program is going to cost 
$400,000,000 or if it costs 10 times that 
much to stop the march of communism 
in the Mediterranean area, it will, in my 
opinion, be money well invested. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman please tell us how the appro- 
priation of $400,000,000 will stop com- 
munism? 

Mr. MERROW. Well, sir, this is the 
first step, and if it requires more money, 
I, for one, am willing to vote it. 

Nobody can predict with accuracy the 
future. No person possesses omnis- 
cience, but certainly if $400,000,000 can- 
not stop communism in the Mediter- 
ranean, let us appropriate enough money 
to do this job. Let us call the bluff of the 
Soviet Union and we will soon find out 
whether or not Mr. Stalin wants to fight. 
I believe he will stop short of that point 
where the United States of America and 
Great Britain are willing to take a stand. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In other 
words, we are on our way, but we do not 
know where we are going. 

Mr. MERROW. Do you know what the 
future is going to be in 2 or 10 years 
from now? 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW, I yield. 

Mr. BREHM, Again, I ask the gentle- 
man a question which I asked a week or 
so ago. If $400,000,000 or 10 times that 
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amount fails to stop it, then does the 
gentleman advocate going to war in 
order to stop communism? 

Mr. MERROW. I will say to the gen- 
tleman if that becomes necessary to pro- 
tect the United States we probably will 
go to war. We did not want to do any- 
thing when Mr. Hitler took the Rhine- 
land and walked all over Europe, but 
finally we sent millions of our boys to 
Europe and spent billions of dollars. Let 
us not forget recent history. Firm and 
resolute action before Nazi Germany oc- 
cupied the Rhineland in 1936 or before 
the many other annexations of territory 
by Germany would have, in my opinion, 
avoided the Second World War. 

Mr. BREHM. Then, why not save the 
$400,000,000 and go to war right now 
and get the thing over with? 

Mr. MERROW. Are you willing to do 
that? 

Mr. BREHM. I would be willing to do 
that if it is to be our policy to stop com- 
munism—let us stop it and let us quit 
bluffing. 

Mr. MERROW. I want to call Russia’s 
bluff immediately. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the large 
number of Members who want to speak, 
the Chair desires to state the policy that 
the Chair will try to follow in recogniz- 
ing Members. Inasmuch as the Chair 
does not know whether Members intend 
to speak for or against the bill, the 
Chair will follow the principle of alter- 
nating between the majority side and the 
minority side. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
now pending a committee amendment to 
which, I believe, there is nc opposition. 
Pro forma amendments to strike out the 
last word could well be deferred until 
the committee amendment is acted upon. 
Would it be in order to dispose of the 
committee amendment and then pro- 
ceed with the pro forma amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is the will of 
the Committee, the Chair will put the 
question on the first committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, if that is 
done, will it in any way prevent the 
Members from speaking for 5 minutes in 
discussing this bill under the 5-minute 
rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that that is hardly a parliamentary 
inquiry, but will answer the gentleman 
by saying that the matter of recogni- 
tion of Members to speak will proceed 
on the basis of Members being recognized 
if they seek recognition. Beyond that, it 
will be the policy of the Chair, or at least 
the policy of the Member now occupying 
the chair, to alternate recognition be- 
tween the majority and minority sides. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, all I am 
interested in is that the Members will 
not be deprived of speaking on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in the con- 
trol of the Committee and not in the 
control of the Chair, 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent in order that the 
Committee may have clearly in mind 
what we are voting on that the Clerk may 
read the committee amendment again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 5, 
after the word “paragraph”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, That no civilian 
personnel shall be assigned to Greece or 
Turkey to administer the purposes of this 
act until such personnel has been approved 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
15, strike out the word “and.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment on page 2, line 20: 
Strike out the word “countries”, and insert 
“countries; and 

“(5) by incurring and defraying necessary 
expenses, including administrative expenses 
and expenses for compensation of personnel, 
in connection with the carrying out of the 
provisions of this act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is on the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Dover As: 
Insert after (4) (A) after the word “informa- 
tion“, page 2, line 19: “Except atomic 
weapons, fissionable material, atomic source 
materials or information relating to atomic 
energy or any of the foregoing other than as 
may be permitted in any general interna- 
tional agreement.” 


Mrs, DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 1 of this bill describes in broad and 
essentially unlimited categories the kinds 
of assistance which the President of the 
United States is authorized to give to the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey. If 
you will turn to section 3 (c), line 6 
through line 12, to 3 (d), you will see 
that we are not talking about Interna- 
tional Harvester machines. Since there 
are no limitations on the types of weap- 
ons or information which may be trans- 
ferred, I call your attention to the fact 
that the President is thereby, in his dis- 
cretion, empowered to furnish atomic 
bombs, fissionable material, atomic 
source materials or information concern- 
ing any of the foregoing to either Greece 
or Turkey or both. 

In pointing this out, I need not empha- 
size that no reflection of any kind on the 
President or on his purposes is intended. 
On the contrary, I believe the President 
himself has the right to ask Congress to 
be meticulously precise as to its wishes 
in this matter. The authorization to give 
weapons must be at least as definite as 
an appropriation bill. Since the House 
is not in the habit of giving funds with- 
out specifying both the exact amounts 
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and the purposes for which each amount 
is to be used, there is no justification for 
vagueness or carelessness in saying 
whether or not Congress intends to au- 
thorize the President to give atomic 
bombs or top secret information to the 
Governments of Greece and Turkey. 

Nor can we escape responsibility by 
saying, “Oh, all that has been taken care 
of by the Atomic Energy Act.” I have 
been advised by most competent legal 
authorities that the Atomic Energy Act 
itself does not prohibit the President, in 
his constitutional role as Commander in 
Chief, from transferring, as he may deem 
essential to the national defense, such 
weapons, substances, or information to 
any foreign country. 

It is frightening to think that this bill, 
as now written, authorized the transfer 
to two such governments as those of 
Greece and Turkey, weapons, materials 
and information incorporating what 
Congress has repeatedly and excitedly 
declared to be the most vital element in 
the bastion of our security. 

If there were a bill before you to give 
atomic bombs to Britain, I believe you 
would reject it out of hand. Surely ma- 
terials and information which cannot be 
shared even with Britain and Canada— 
who participated in and contributed to 
all phases of our atomic energy develop- 
ment and therefore have a claim to such 
fruits, apart from the fact that they 
really know our secrets anyway—must 
not be entrusted to Balkan governments 
which are neither, to say the least, stable 
nor dependable. 

Months were spent in determining 
whether the Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission had sufficiently 
demonstrated his loyalty to our form of 
government, whether he sufficiently un- 
derstood the principles of democracy, to 
make him a fit person to guard our bombs 
and our knowledge. We have not spent 5 
minutes inquiring into the beliefs of 
King Paul of Greece to whom, under this 
bill, the President would have the au- 
thority to hand over anything or every- 
thing related to atomic energy. 

Of course, the President may be relied 
upon to do nothing which would, in his 
opinion, jeopardize the common defense. 
Yet he should be instructed and backed 
up by a clear statement from Congress 
covering the point. For the subject of 
atomic bombs has been injected both in 
the hearings of this bill and in the debate 
on the floor. 

On this issue, therefore, I offer an 
amendment which in no way impairs the 
authority of the President to furnish as- 
sistance except that it prohibits the 
transfer to Greece and Turkey of atomic 
weapons, fissionable materials—the main 
ingredient of the bombs, source materials 
from which these ingredients are derived 
and information relating to any of the 
foregoing or to the production of atomic 
energy so long as such information is 
held in secrecy classification by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to compliment 
the gentlewoman from California on the 
drawing of her amendment. It is well 
drawn, but it puts us in a peculiar quan- 
dary when it comes to deciding how to 
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vote on it. It might well be called a 
Henry Wallace amendment because it is 
one of those amendments which if you 
vote against it means you might want to 
send atomic bombs over there, but if you 
vote for it you as much as say you do not 
trust the President of the United States 
because he might send them over unless 
he is restrained. 

As for myself I wish to say directly that 
while I am a Republican I have full faith 
and confidence in the Government of the 
United States of America and I have full 
faith and confidence in the man who is 
the President of the United States of 
America, who represents me as well as 
everyone here in this room, Harry Tru- 
man. 

Let us simply put this amendment on 
the basis of confidence. If Henry Wal- 
lace has no confidence in Harry Truman 
and the Government of the United 
States, maybe some of us do. If there- 
fore you wish to vote a lack of confidence 
in the President’s exercising his emer- 
gency powers that still remain to him, 
then vote to make a certain area of the 
world consisting of Greece and Turkey 
to be under a limitation of our power and 
our foreign policy. Our power and for- 
eign policy are based not only on the 
population here but on our strength. 

We in the United States are trying to 
get an agreement internationally over the 
control of atomic energy and its use, and 
for the control of atomic weapons. We 
should not have any restraint on us when 
we go in and deal openly and broadly 
before the United Nations for such an 
agreement. I hope you will not tie the 
hands of the American Government 
which represents you by any such 
amendment, and I hope you will not 
throw a cloud on the President by imply- 
ing that he might use such a thing un- 
less we do something to control him and 
tie his hands. 

Further than that, if you add this limi- 
tation, we lawyers of the House know 
that when you start outlining things that 
you will not send, it means that you will 
send everything else. Under this reason- 
ing it means that you would send all the 
supersonics, all the jet planes, all our 
long-range guns, it even means that you 
would go into chemical warfare and send 
over disease germs to spread over coun- 
tries. I do not want to be taken as say- 
ing that I agree to that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I concur abso- 
lutely in the argument made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. It is not a 
question of who is President. If we had 
anyone else as President I would thor- 
oughly agree with the gentleman and his 
argument. ; 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have com- 
plete confidence in the President so far 
as matters concerning foreign affairs 
are concerned and the exercise of judg- 
ment in those matters. I am sorry that 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
California has offered the amendment. 
I join with the gentleman in his able 
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argument and strongly urge that the 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, my distin- 
guished colleague on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Isit not a fact also 
that the atomic-energy law prohibits 
this Government from giving any infor- 
mation in regard to atomic energy to a 
foreign power without authority from 
the Congress? 

Mr. FULTON. That is exactly cor- 
rect, and this amendment again tends 
to cast a doubt upon Mr. Lilienthal and 
the Atomic Energy Commission now han- 
dling the matter in secret for this Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. If this bill is passed, 
then adoption of the pending amend- 
ment would merely be giving encourage- 
ment to Communist Russia to continue 
her aggression and her undermining of 
the United States of America? 

Mr. FULTON. That is right. It con- 
tains, in essence, the same principle as 
the old Neutrality Act. We were going 
to make ourselves impotent and power- 
less in certain parts, which would let 
the forces we are trying to stop operate 
freely. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from California. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I would like to cor- 
rect the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
for whom I have such very great regard. 

Mr. FULTON. That is returned. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. The President as 
Commander in Chief is permitted under 
the Constitution in the defense of our 
country and would be permitted to send 
atomic energy or information about 
atomic bombs. As I said before, this is 
not a reflection on the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. This, of course, is 
no reflection upon the President. 

Mr. FULTON. Why is it not a reflec- 
tion upon him? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. The question of 
atomic bombs has been interjected into 
the hearings and into the debate on the 
floor of the House. This bill is being 
passed in the hope that it will aid our 
program for peace, and it should not be 
passed with the idea abroad that this is 
an atomic-bomb bill. 

Mr. FULTON. May I answer the 
gentlewoman from California? If this 
is no refiection upon the President of the 
United States, she then infers that the 
President of the United States would not 
send atomic bombs anyhow in his own 
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discretion. If he would not send them 
anyhow, then the particular amendment 
becomes useless. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Not at all. 

Mr. FULTON. Because then it is a 
mere, idle gesture, and this bill is no 
idle gesture. If, on the other hand, it 
might be construed either here or abroad 
to be a condemnation or a tying of the 
hands of the President of the United 
States, the amendment should be voted 
down, So the gentlewoman is in a 
dilemma and must choose whether her 
amendment is merely useless or a lack 
of confidence in the President. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman spoke 
about following the President. I won- 
der if he recalls a former President on 
one occasion telling the Congress that he 
had more information on foreign affairs 
and knew more about foreign affairs 
than the Congress did, and that the Con- 
gress should leave the question to him 
and he would keep us out of war. 
Shortly thereafter we found ourselves in 
war. Does the gentleman remember 
that? 

Mr. FULTON. I do, and may I make 
a short answer on that. It will be re- 
called that the President of the United 
States under the Constitution of our 
Government is given full and free power 
over our foreign policy. Wein Congress 
can consult, advise, and implement his 
foreign policy, but whoever he is, I am 
going to take his judgment. I take the 
judgment of the Congress on declaring 
war. Of course, the Congress and not 
the President declares war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this seems to me to be a 
good amendment. 

Now, the gentleman just suggested that 
he had full faith and confidence in the 
President, and I will say to him that I be- 
lieve he does not have any more faith 
than I have in the President, generally 
speaking, but I believe he is just a little 
bit in error, because the committee itself 
put a provision in the bill indicating that 
they wanted some safeguards on what 
the President could do. I believe one 
Member speaking yesterday called atten- 
tion to this fact, and in the bill itself the 
committee put in this provision: 

Provided, however, That no civilian per- 
sonnel shall be assigned to Greece or Turkey 
to administer the purposes of this act until 
such personnel has been approved by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The committee itself wanted a safe- 
guard in there, and to say they have full 
faith and confidence, that the President 
may have just any free hand to do what 
he wants to do, I believe, is begging the 
question just a little bit. 

Now, I can see nothing wrong in that 
because I am telling you that in the ac- 
tion we propose to take today—and I 
oppose this bill in its.essence—we are 
scaring the people of the world ta death, 
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and you can say all you want to. Weare 
scaring the people about this matter. 

Somebody said communism is on the 
march in Europe. I say that commu- 
nism is on the retreat in Europe, and it 
is; and as the world begins to recover, it 
will retreat more. What about Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland?” You hear nothing about com- 
munism in those countries. Why? Be- 
cause the leaders there are evidently giv- 
ing their people good government, and 
communism grows and spreads where 
there is squalor, where there is degrada- 
tion, where there is confusion; and 
wherever you find democracy and good 
government, communism cannot grow. 

Gentlemen, when we give good govern- 
ment to our people communism will not 
grow here. You cannot destroy a false 
political philosophy or a false religion by 
bullets. It is impossible. It is like a 
ghost. You cannot shoot a ghost, be- 
cause it has no tangibility. There is 
nothing corporeal about it. You cannot 
hit a ghost, you cannot see it. It is in- 
tangible, and you cannot kill the things 
that are in the minds of people by bullets 
and force. We can and we will stop Rus- 
sia or any nation, or any group of na- 
tions, that might come against us by 
force. We will do it. But we cannot 
stop communism by force. We will 
merely spread it by such use. The way 
to defeat an erroneous philosophy is to 
give those who accept it a true one—a 
better one to take its place. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
has stated that communism is on the de- 
cline in Russia and other countries that 
he named. 

Mr. MORRIS. I beg your pardon. I 
did not say in Russia. I said in Europe. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, where in 
Europe? 

Mr. MORRIS. All right, where in Eu- 
rope? Did you not know and does not 
every sensible person know that—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I said where? 

Mr MORRIS. Just a moment. The 
gentleman asked me. Let me answer it. 
Did you not know, and does not every 
Sensible person know, that when we 
helped Russia defeat Germany that we 
were of necessity giving some impetus to 
communism? Every sensible person 
knows what happened. And just as soon 
as we did that, and Germany was de- 
feated, communism took a big impetus 
temporarily. I say to you there is less 
communism in Europe than there was 
immediately following the war, and ev- 
erybody knows it that has any judgment 
about the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? i 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota, 
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Mr. MUNDT. I was very much im- 
pressed by the gentleman’s philosophy 
that bullets have no effectiveness in 
stopping ideas. I just wondered what a 
glorious thing it would be if the gentle- 
man would deliver that speech on the 
floor of the Legislature in Oklahoma 
City, in view of what happened on yester- 
day. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman may 
have a point there, but that is a little 
bit too direct an action for us to take at 
this time, I believe. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I interpreted 
the gentleman’s answer to my question 
a moment ago, he would say, then, that 
it was a calamity that we defeated Ger- 
many? 

Mr. MORRIS. No; I did not say that, 
but those who are on the other side have 
been implying that all the time. That 
is just what they have been implying. 
Those who are supporting this bill have 
been leaving that implication all the 
time. They seem to be suggesting that 
we created a worse Frankenstein than 
we had before. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. After the gentleman 
makes that speech down in Oklahoma 
City, will he go up into South Dakota 
and make it there? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes, if the occasion 
arises I will make it there, too. 

Let me leave this final thought: For 
something like a hundred years, as I re- 
call it, the best brains and the best minds 
and the best hearts and the best people 
in Europe said that Christianity and 
Mohammedanism could not live in the 
same world. They had about five or six 
wars, and they, those of the Christian 
faith, made crusades to the Holy Land 
to rescue the Holy Land from the so- 
called infidels, the Mohammedans, and 
they fought and killed each other, and 
each side became just as barbaric as the 
other, as people generally do in war, but 
they finally decided that they could both 
live in the same world, and so can we 
if we will just keep our feet on the 
ground and not lose our heads. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
said a while ago that this bill is no 
gesture. The bill states in its title that 
it is to provide for assistance to Greece 
and Turkey and continues, in subsection 
1, By rendering financial aid in the form 
of loans, credits, grants, or otherwise.” 
Every Member of Congress knows that 
this is not a loan nor credit, but it is a 
gift of $400,000,000. We were told to go 
to the aid—I, say aid—of Greece and 
Turkey, but from listening to the debate 
every Member here and all the people of 
this country ought to realize this is for no 
other purpose than to build up an army 
in Greece and Turkey and to give them 
everything that is possible in the way 
of aid and assistance in fighting anyone 
who wants to take the Dardanelles, It is 
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a war measure. That is the meat in the 
coconut. It is also for the purpose of 
protecting the oil interests in the East. 
These are the only two things for which 
this bill is intended, and the American 
public should know it by this time. 

A WAR BILL 


If you want to go to war again pass 
this legislation. I do not want to go to 
war, and I do not want America to go 
to war. I am opposed to the bill in its 
present form. I say to you it is a war 
bill in a camouflaged style. 

It was only last week that we on the 
Committee on Rules discovered it after 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs came 
in and gave us that information. 

What does this bill do? It provides 
for this $400,000,000 which should have 
been referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to see whether we have 
$400,000,000 for this purpose—for arma- 
ment; build up our own armed forces. 
Furthermore, this bill should have been 
reported to the Committee on Armed 
Forces of the Congress rather than to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. It never 
should have come here from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. They ad- 
minister tariffs, armed forces, and agri- 
culture. 

Let us analyze this a little. We have 
been here for the last few weeks with 
the Committee on Appropriations trying 
to cut down the expenses of Govern- 
ment. We cut out from the Department 
of Interior appropriations some $150,- 
000,000 that they wanted to use for 
reclamation and for the parks of this 
country and for fish hatcheries and oth- 
er things that the American people want. 
But, no, we would not give them that. 
Here we are today, however, asking for 
$400,000,000 to be given to the President 
of the United States to go over to Turkey 
and Greece and build up a great army 
for Greece and Turkey to fight some 
other foreign country. Oh, call if an 
indirect war bill and you name it cor- 
rectly. 

Gentlemen, as sure as you are knee 
high to a grasshopper, let me tell you 
that I believe that army we are building 
up over there is just as liable to be used 
against us as it is to be used against 
Russia. I am afraid of it, and I do not 
want any part of it. If you are after 
Russia, say so, and stop fooling the 
American people. You are not fooling 
Russia. 

You may think you are going over 
there now and start in on a policy that 
this country never thought or dreamed 
of a few years ago, to build up armies 
in those two countries, but how soon are 
we going to be asked to build them up 
in every other country in the world. 
Why, it is the most ridiculous and pre- 
posterous idea that I have ever heard 
proposed. Thank God it is not a party 
measure, because if my party—the Re- 
publican Party—were proposing a thing 
like this I would think they were screwy. 
This can be named the Truman bill. 

This country is now in debt to the ex- 
tent of $257,720,000,000 as of May 5. 
That is the greatest debt that any coun- 
try on the face of the earth ever dreamed 
that they would owe. Four hundred 
million dollars may mean $40,000,000,000 
before you get through with it. Forty 
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billion dollars, added to the $257,000,- 
000,000, is enough to wreck this country 
financially. If you carry this country of 
ours down financially you will wreck it. 
A nation that is not financially strong 
is weak. 

Iam telling you Members that there is 
nobody in this Chamber who knows what 
$400,000,000 is. You have been so used 
to squandering the money of the tax- 
payers of this country that you are just 
simply cockeyed. You do not know what 
$400,000,000 is in volume. I want to tell 
you that you ought to get down to a 
little bit of arithmetic. Ten cents make 
a dime and 10 dimes make a dollar. Let 
us get back to the old fundamental prin- 
ciples that we were taught when we went 
to school and which we understand. Let 
us get a little common sense. Let us re- 
turn this bill back to the committee and 
do something different than what we are 
trying todo here. You are taking Amer- 
ica into a third world war. You know 
it; so do I. Let the American people in 
on it, and see what they think about it. 
America wants no more war in Europe. 
We had enough of that. No. 1 under 
Wilson, No. 2 under Roosevelt, No. 3 now 
under Truman. It is time to stop it. Do 
it now. Vote this bill down. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. I hope we will be able 
to consider it on its merits and on the 
basis of how it affects the legislation we 
are considering. As the gentleman from 

-Pennsylvania said, it might be difficult to 
vote against an amendment which indi- 
cates that it is to protect the atomic se- 
crets, but is that what this amendment 
proposes to do? 

As you know, the Atomic Energy Con- 
trol Act was handled by the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House. We 
spent many weeks onit. Itisa very com- 
plicated measure and one that received 
very careful consideration. Under the 
existing law, all matters relating to fis- 
sionable material and atomic energy are 
placed in the custody of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. That Commission 
is prohibited by existing law from dis- 
closing to a foreign nation the secrets 
with reference to atomic energy until 
such time as the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, shall find that all of the 
secrets, and our interest in them, are 
fully protected. 

The gentlewoman from California 
(Mrs. Douctas] argues that that does 
not control the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief. Per- 
haps that is true, but it is equally true 
that we cannot in this bill control the 
powers of the President of the United 
States as Commander in Chief. His 
powers as Commander in Chief come to 
him under the Constitution. We cannot 
in this legislation restrict or abridge the 
powers which the President has. 

I think the danger in this lies in the 
fact that, under the well-known and 
generally understood rule of statutory 
construction—the expression that one 
excludes all others—if we now adopt an 
amendment to this bill which would pro- 
vide that fissionable material and atomic- 
energy information shall not be delivered 
to Greece and Turkey, the logical statu- 
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tory construction is it may be delivered 
to every other nation in the world. So, 
in order to avoid a very highly probable 
construction that the adoption of this 
amendment would exclude Greece and 
Turkey from receiving atomic informa- 
tion and permit every other nation in 
the world to receive that information, 
I think it is highly important that the 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Kitpay] has 
expired. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last six words. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have listened to 
practically all phases of this debate, I 
think this bill could very appropriately 
be called a bill to give the Members of 
Congress an opportunity to crawl on the 
anti-Communist bandwagon. This bill, 
stripped of all of its artificiality, is noth- 
ing more nor less than subteriuge of the 
lowest rank. It makes my stomach turn 
to have Members of Congress rise in the 
well of the House and speak of this bill 
as a protector of human rights and 
liberties. The same individuals who are 
such loud proponents of this bill are the 
same individuals who accepted the 
crimes of Yalta, Potsdam, and Teheran 
with silence. The matter of freedom and 
liberty did not concern them then. So 
let us reason this thing out, concretely 
and specifically. Let me ask you this 
simple, profound question: If Greece, 
which is now involved in nothing more 
than a family quarrel, civil war—if 
Greece were located in South America, 
would we be here today voting an aid 
bill for Greece? Of course we would 
not. Their freedom and liberty then 
would not be of concern to the Members 
of this Congress. 

Let us take the case of Turkey. Sup- 
pose Turkey were located in Africa in- 
stead of where it is, do you suppose for 
1 minute we would be here passing an 
authorization bill to help the people of 
Turkey? Of course not. How in the 
name of common sense, then, can any- 
one talk about freedom and liberty and 
talk about ‘Turkey in the same 
breath? Has anyone here ever heard of 
the philosophy of government that is 
exemplified by the Turks ever being on 
the side of the United States of America 
in the entire history of the existence of 
their country or our country? 

I remember when I was a little boy, 
in 1915, how I left the farm on behalf of 
my father and we went from one farm 
to another and I was collecting dimes 
and pennies and nickels and dollars for 
the relief of the starving Armenians. 
That was in 1915 when the Turks mas- 
sacred and slaughtered in cold blood, 
2,000,000 Armenian people. Their only. 
solution of the Armenian problem was 
to slaughter the Armenians. Never have 
they been a democracy. Never have they 
fought on the side of democracy. And 
here you are going to pass a bill to aid 
the Turks in order to defend freedom and 
liberty. Stripped of all of its artificiality, 
as I said in the beginning, many Members 
of Congress and many leaders in the 
United States of America and our State 
Department are on the hot seat. They 
went over to Yalta and Potsdam and 
Teheran and they appeased. They 
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handed over Finland and Lithuania and 
Latvia and Czechoslovakia and Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania to the 
Communists, Do I hear the hearts of 
any of those men who are interested in 
freedom and liberty for the Turks and 
the Greeks, do I hear their hearts bleed 
over the enslavement of those people 
that our country delivered to the hands 
oi the Communists? 

Do I see hearts bleeding about freedom 
and liberty for those countries? Not 
once do I see it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’'KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
agree with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa that communism is playing out in 
those countries? 

Mr, ORKONSKI. Well, yes. I will read 
you the last axiom from the Communist 
manifesto. You are not going to stop 
communism or ban communism through 
any such stupid bill as this. You have 
got to do something else to stop it, 
Listen to this. This is an axiom from 
the Communist manifesto: 

Communism will be vigorous and united 
only as long as it is feeding on the properties 
of others. When the Communist comes to 
the place where it can no longer feed on the 
“host,” it must feed on itself and die. 


If it had not been for the United States 
of America dishing out $2,000,000,000 
since the war ended to finance commu- 
nism in Europe, you would not have the 
threat of communism in Greece and 
Turkey today; you would not have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly there is no 
one who has been more disappointed, 
and I might say disgusted, with Russia’s 
disinclination until a few days ago to 
indulge in discussion of a final settle- 
ment of lend-lease matters than I 
have; in fact, I have been considerably 
disgusted with Russia’s conduct since the 
end of the war generally, as most of 
you have. There has, however, been a 
misapprehension about that lend-lease 
matter. I intended to try to clear it up 
yesterday, but when I came here and 
saw the long list of requests for time that 
the ranking minority member had, in- 
cluding requests from opponents as well 
as proponents of the bill, I did not even 
mention it to him. 

It will be recalled, particularly by the 
members of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, that in the original lend-lease agree- 
ments there was nothing said about 
time or amount of payment. That was 
all left to a genera! settlement after the 
war. The time came, however, when we 
could foresee the end of the war and 
realized that when it came there would 
doubtless be in the lend-lease pipe line 
many heavy-industry articles which, 
though valuable indeed for war purposes 
if they reached the recipient countries 
during the war, would be equally valuable 
to their economy after the war, Under 
section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act, 
therefore, the United States entered into 
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agreements with all lend-lease recipient 
countries, including Russia, to the effect 
that as to whatever was in the pipe line 
when the end of the war came the re- 
cipient country could either cancel her 
orders therefor or tell us to conclude the 
manufacture of the material and agree to 
pay for it, generally over a 30-year period 
and in the case of Russia at 296 percent 
interest. In other words, it was very 
much to the advantage of the United 
States to enter into those agreements. 

When the end of the war came in the 
case of Russia there was in the pipe 
lines considerably more than $250,000,- 
000 worth of goods. Russia canceled the 
orders for much of it and told us as to 
the $250,000,000: “We would like for 
you to continue the manufacture of 
those goods and we will pay you in 30 
years for them 100 percent with 296 per- 
cent interest.” We agreed to that. Two 
hundred and thirty-three million dollars 
of this $250,000,000 had been shipped to 
Russia before discontinuance of ship- 
ments at the end of December, leaving 
$17,000,000 only. Now as to that $17,- 
000,000, some on the floor have labored 
under the misapprehension that it is 
entirely oil refining machinery. Some 
of it is oil refining machinery; some of it 
is railroad equipment for Russia’s wide- 
gage railroads. It was all built to Rus- 
sia’s specifications and would not be 
worth anything to us except for junk. 
Now, as to the oil refining machinery 
there are a number of parts for oil plants 
in this $17,000,000. The big bulk of the 
plants have already been shipped. If 
you ask why there are parts remaining, 
I call attention not only to the difficulties 
of transportation recently but I also call 
attention to the cars you see running 
around Washington with wooden bump- 
ers and I ask, What good to us would 
those wooden bumpers be? What good 
to us would be parts of oil gages or of oil 
refining plants which we could do noth- 
ing with but junk if we did not send them 
to Russia? Not only is it a solemn con- 
tract that we entered into but it is 
a solemn contract for the best interests 
of this country which has been fulfilled 
93.2 percent. I do not believe my col- 
leagues, with that knowledge of the 
situation, will entertain any objection to 
our country carrying out its agreement 
with Russia, whether we like its form 
of government, whether we wish that 
form of government to spread out over 
the United States or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendment close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending Douglas amendment close in 
30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. 
Chairman, I object. 


Mr. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
six words. 

Mr. Chairman, let me indulge upon 
the committee in a bit of ancient his- 
tory. Many centuries ago Greece was 
the cradle of democracy. I believe that 
over the whole period of the history of 
humanity Greece has emerged as the 
only genuine democracy known to the 
world. 

You will recall when any great ques- 
tions were being decided by the ancient 
Greek legislature the populace would 
gather ostracons on the beaches before 
Athens and cast them on the various 
issues. The pile of ostracons which was 
the largest decided the question. The 
lawmakers were then directed by the 
people to vote as they had expressed 
themselves and as the people wanted 
them to. 

That was purer democracy than we 
have today, for no representative in this 
House can be so certain of the feelings 
of his constituents as were the Greeks 
of old. The land which gave us our 
concept of government ought to re- 
ceive our help when her own freedom 
is threatened. 

Greece today—and I think I speak 
with all accuracy—is in jeopardy. The 
cradle of democracy is being overturned 
by forces in the Old World with which 
Americanism is at odds. I say the time 
has come when the American Nation 
must take a stand in the interest of 
downtrodden peoples like the Greeks. 

A century and a half have passed 
since those Barbary pirates swept the 
Mediterranean clear of American sea- 
men. You will also remember the in- 
spiring tales recorded that our leaders 
of that time raised up and cried, “Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Today, Mr. Chairman, I say that the 
issue is again presenting itself. When 
a decade ago the hosts of Adolf Hitler 
swarmed over Europe and crushed inno- 
cent and helpless peoples under their 
heels, the American National rallied, and 
we joined forces against the Nazi op- 
pressors and wiped them off the face of 
the earth. Now, it is obvious that there 
are other “isms” and other oppressors 
raising their gargantuan heads, their 
ugly visages, and threatening the peace 
of the world and the future of our gener- 
ation. The time has come again for us 
to take a definite stand. It is our duty to 
protect the underprivileged and the un- 
fortunate members of the human race. 
They, too, no matter how small, no mat- 
ter how humble, must be able to assert 
themselves in the great family of na- 
tions so that freedom, liberty, and equal- 
ity will be perpetuated throughout the 
entire world. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. I am very glad to 
hear the gentleman say that we should 
take a definite stand. I want to ask this: 
In the gentleman’s opinion, if Greece 
comes under the control of Moscow, will 
that not make Russia a Mediterranean 
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power and imperil the security of the 
United States? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can 
answer that in this way: That America 
has never retreated. We have never 
surrendered our position in international 
affairs, and I do not think that now is 
the time to begin. I think that the only 
recourse we have is to see that the seven 
seas and the lands all over the globe are 
mace as free as possible. It is our 
bounden duty and our responsibility to 
see that the freedom the Constitution of 
the United States personifies and guar- 
antees should be preserved, not only here 
but wherever the forces of oppression 
have raised their heads. 

I say that the question is here before 
us. We have debated at great length on 
this question and it is time we come to 
a decision on it. I hope that we decide 
wisely and that we will be able to chart 
a course of action which will preserve 
representative government and freedom 
throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr, 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
seven words. 

Mr. Chairman, in common with a lot 
of other Members of this House I spent 
about 4 years in the Army. One of the 
discouraging things is that many of these 
young fellows have risen here in the last 
2 days and spoken about their disillu- 
sionment that now that we have won 
the war we are facing another series of 
disillusionments. But that is one of those 
things that cannot be helped. When you 
get rid of one tyrant, one dictator, if an- 
other one raises his head that issue has 
to be met head-on. 

In common with a lot of these same 
fellows who have spoken here who have 
served overseas, I was overseas, in Bel- 
gium, France, England, Luxemburg, and 
Germany, for 2 years. The only differ- 
ence between my situation and theirs, I 
expect, is that due to the type of work 
in which I was engaged I had a chance 
to go into an average of 15 or 20 French, 
Belgian, and Luxemburg homes each day. 
Some days I would go into the home of 
a baron or a count, and the next day I 
would be in the home of a peasant who 
was wearing wooden shoes. Having the 
curiosity I have, I studied and tried to 
find out everything I could about the 
very thing we are debating here today. 
After having watched the way the Com- 
munists work in France, Belgium, and 
the other countries over there, I say to 
you that we all know the same pattern 
and techniques of infiltration will be 
followed and is being followed in Greece 
and in Turkey, and it is being followed 
in this country. To those who are 
not afraid of the threat of commu- 
nism which is facing this country I say 
this: It has been mentioned here that 
the countries that do not want commu- 
nism are not having it. They mention 
Belgium, Denmark, and other countries. 
Those countries are not in the same posi- 
tion that the war-devastated countries 
are such as Greece, Italy, and part of 
France, because when the Germans re- 
treated, as any soldier will tell you, al- 
though Belgium, Denmark, and those 
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places suffered through the occupation, 
the Germans did not take their livestock 
away, they did not tear up the railroads, 
they did not leave the forces there that 
make for communism such as we have in 
Greece, Italy, and other Balkan coun- 
tries. 

Some Members have raised the ques- 
tion here of the cost of this policy. When 
this subject was recently mentioned by 
one Member of this House another Mem- 
ber said, “Thank God no bombs fell on 
this country.” One gentleman over here, 
thinking he was making a wise remark, 
stated “that a bombshell fell on the 
Treasury of the United States to the tune 
of $400,000,000.” When you start talk- 
ing like that, do not think for one minute 
that a bombshell did not fall in the 
hearts of thousands of mothers and 
fathers, wives and sweethearts in this 
country when they got those terse mes- 
sages from the War Department which 
said that their sons or their husbands 
were killed in action. We cannot think 
in terms of dollars in this matter. 

I am going to support this bill, I do 
not care whether it costs $400,000,000 or 
$4,000,000,000, as long as it will stop the 
mad rush of communism that is sweeping 
over Europe, the Middle East, and is 
making inroads in this country. We 
should spend any amount of dollars that 
is needed to stop this insidious thing. I 
think this business of dollars and cents 
is one of the most false arguments that 
can be propounded here on the floor, be- 
cause if you have more incidents in this 
country such as went on out here at 
Western High School, in Washington, 
D. C., the day before yesterday—and God 
knows how many have gone on in this 
country that we do not know about be- 
cause other students have not been suf- 
ficiently trained to see what is happen- 
ing under their very noses—we are not 
going to have a United States Treasury 
here some day, when this force of com- 
munism reaches Greece and Turkey and 
marches on into the Middle East and 
reaches Iraq and Iran and the oil fields 
over there. Some of the people speak- 
ing for this bill seem to be afraid to talk 
about oil. When the Russians get into 
Iran and Iraq, when they get the oil 
fields there, they are going to be in a 
position to wage war for a hundred years. 
It will not be like Hitler’s Germany, when 
we landed on D-day and when Patton 
executed the break-through in France, 
when the reason we were able to go 
through there was that Hitler ran out of 
high-octane gasoline. If Communist 
Russia gets those oil fields, it will have 
all the oil it needs to wage war, and it 
will get them if it can go into Greece and 
Turkey; and it will be able to go in there 
in 24 hours if we do not give those coun- 
tries some form of relief. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call atten- 
tion to the fact that not only is the Near 
East in danger but if the Communists 
take over Greece, Italy is gone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are mil- 
lions of Americans of Italian blood who 
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are hoping that Italy will be saved. If 
the Communists go into those countries, 
the chances of Poland’s being reclaimed 
will be gone for many generations. It is 
amazing how some people overlook the 
responsibility they owe to the land of 
birth of their forebears. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. - 

Mr. Chairman, we Americans seem to 
have the greatest national faculty of 
embarking upon a program and then 
placing upon our own hands manacles 
and handcuffs which render it impos- 
sible to carry the program through 
effectively. As I said here yesterday, 
there will be a number of restricting 
amendments offered on the floor, amend- 
ments which have not the intent or the 
purpose of rendering it possible to carry 
this program through to a successful 
conclusion, but amendments which have 
instead the purpose of destroying the 
successful application of this proposed 
legislation. In proposing the support of 
this legislation I do not do so with a 
bleeding heart, as was indicated broadly 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsx1] in commenting on this bill. 
My heart does not bleed for the people 
of Greece or the people of Turkey, but 
my heart is very much concerned over 
the Red tide of aggression which is 
sweeping over the earth. I am deeply 
concerned about whether or not $400,- 
000,000 will do this job. But until we 
stop counting the cost of this program 
in terms of dollars and start counting 
the cost in human lives and freedom if 
we do not carry through, we shall con- 
tinue our policy of shrinking back from 
the stark realities of life today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Do you know of 
any standard by which you can measure 
a man’s life or his leg or his arm in 
terms of money? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Those 
are abstract things, and I agree per- 
fectly that you cannot measure those 
things in terms of dollars and cents. 
There are higher values in life—values 
that cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents. Among those things 
are freedom and basic rights. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. The gentleman did 
not mean to say that the intent of the 
bill was to deliver the atomic bomb to 
Greece or Turkey, did he? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. No; I 
did not make that statement, or even 
infer it. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. No; I thought you 
were speaking on the amendment, and 
I was led to believe that that is what 
you are implying. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. No, in- 
deed; that is not my intention. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does not this bill 
provide that we shall do whatever is 
necessary with no limitations? 
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Mr. JACKSON of California. I be- 
lieve that is the intent of the bill and 
if that is not the intent of the bill, 
then we are stultifying ourselves so that 
we cannot hope to achieve our purpose. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. In con- 
clusion, I can only offer the suggestion 
that almost every amendment that will 
be here offered has been considered in 
its entirety by the members of the com- 
mittee. Very little new will be offered 
on the floor of this House today in the 
way of amendments. We have heard 
most of the arguments pro and con. We 
have heard scores of witnesses and taken 
hundreds of thousands of words of testi- 
mony. 

Again, I suggest to the committee that 
if you want this program to succeed—if 
you want to try to make an effort here 
and now to stop this type of interna- 
tional aggression, then you support this 
legislation without major amendment. 
If you want to see it fail, if you want 
to see us going into this project with- 
out any chance of winning through, then 
you will support many stultifying 
amendments that will be offered from 
the floor. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. The gentleman made 
the statement that all amendments that 
will be offered have been considered in 
the committee. I have an amendment 
which I propose to offer which was not 
considered by the committee. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I beg 
your pardon if I am in error on that 
point. I should say, almost all of the 
amendments have been considered in 
the committee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Does 
the gentleman assume that he has 
thought of. all of the possibilities and 
that he has all of the wisdom and all 
of the light that might come upon a 
question of this great importance? 

Mr. JACKSON of California. No; I 
can assure the gentleman that was not 
my intention. However, I think if all 
the alleged wisdom on both sides of the 
issue was not heard by the committee 
it was because the other experts did not 
show up to be heard, because we have 
had more authorities on both sides of 
this question than I even imagined 
existed. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on this matter of 
amendments I want to suggest that I do 
not think the bill before us is any sacred 
cow nor do I think that it is the arc of 
the covenant and that anyone who 
touches it will fall over dead. I do not 
think that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has all of the wisdom of this 
House. Let us be frank about it. Our 
committee has heard in executive session 
our two ambassadors and certain mili- 
tary officers and representatives of the 
Army and Navy. I think we do have 
knowledge superior to many of the Mem- 
bers on the floor on many phases of this 
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matter. On the other hand, it seems to 
me that we have to consider amendments 
on their merits, to write the best piece 
of legislation we can. For instance, I 
disagree with some of my colleagues on 
the pending amendment. I think the 
pending amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from California IMrs. 
Dovuctas) is an amendment that cannot 
hurt the bill, because if there is any con- 
ceivable possibility that the President of 
the United States would give our atomic 
information to Greece or Turkey, that 
possibility should be barred. 

Remember, this bill starts out by say- 
ing, “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law”; so that the power given 
in this bill amends former legislation. 
On the other hand, if this amendment is 
defeated, I cannot conceive of the Pres- 
ident furnishing any atomic informa- 
tion or atomic energy information to the 
Greeks or to the Turks. I think the gen- 
tlewoman from California is going to pro- 
pose shortly two amendments which I 
consider very, very bad. I am therefore 
going to oppose them when the time 
comes. It seems to me we have to keep 
our eye on what we want to do here and 
consider these amendments on their 
merits and not vote them up or down be- 
cause of any preconceptions or prejudices. 
I urge that you give such attention as 
we deserve to the members of the com- 
mittee who heard the testimony. Some 
of my colleagues differ with me on this 
particular amendment, but the impor- 
tant thing is to bear in mind the very 
important amendments which will be 
offered, which are destructive of the pro- 
gram, and which will be offered later. I 
hope that neither the proponents nor the 
opponents will waste their energy on 
amendments that are not too important 
one way or the other. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the gentleman has 
made a very fair statement regarding 
his position and that of the committee. 
From my point of view, the committee 
did an excellent job. I think when the 
Vandenberg amendment was added, 
about all the repair work that could be 
done was done. But does not the gentle- 
man from Ohio think that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. KILDAY] advanced a 
valid argument? That is, the implica- 
tion that under the amendment of the 
gentlewoman from California the infor- 
mation could be made available to others 
and not to Greece and Turkey? 

Mr. VORYS. That is an argument 
that should be weighed. I simply want 
to say that on this amendment I cannot 
conceive of the President failing to 
carry out exactly what is contained in 
this amendment. Therefore, whether it 
is in the bill or not seems to me not of 
any great importance. On the other 
hand, I recognize the great wisdom of 
some of those who have spoken on this 
matter. My only plea was that we con- 
sider these amendments on their merits. 
I beg of the committee to give to us on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
have had greater opportunity to learn 
some information which cannot be of 
record, such consideration as we de- 
serve. At the same time I do not want 
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to have the question of whether this bill 
goes through untouched by amend- 
ments, be the question that determines 
whether or not we have a sound foreign 
policy. That is all I had in mind. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman is of ihe opinion that the 
committee has produced a very fine bill 
and that the committee seemingly has a 
greater grasp or knowledge of this entire 
subject matter than most of the mem- 
bership of the House, and in view of the 
fact that the gentleman has spoken any 
number of times, I wonder if the com- 
mittee would not permit us, who have not 
had such an opportunity, to take a few 
minutes to express ourselves as the de- 
bate goes on. 

Mr. VORYS. This is the second time 
I have opened my mouth in this debate, 
but I agree with the gentleman that all 
should have an opportunity to express 
themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not see how any Member can support 
this amendment, whether he is for this 
bill or against it. This measure is going 
to pass. If it is going to pass, then we 
certainly ought not to begin to appease 
Russia in advance, 

I am the only man in either House of 
Congress who has stated openly that he 
was in favor of breaking relations with 
Communist Russia. Do not kid your- 
selves, they are already making war 
upon us. 

I think this amendment would tie the 
hands of the President of the United 
States and give comfort, if not aid, to 
Russia in case of a conflict for which they 
are preparing. 

I have been fighting this battle againt 
communism for many years. I have 
taken more punishment, more abuse, 
than any man in either House of Con- 
gress. 

This is the first time a President of 
the United States has come out on our 
side, and I am not willing to tie the 
hands of Harry Truman, because I know 
that if we get into war, if it is necessary 
to use the atomic bomb we will use it. 
Let me disillusion the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Morris]. If he thinks 
communism is on the wane in either 
Europe or in this country he ought to 
attend the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. He 
ought to have heard the testimony of 
Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI, the other 
day. He ought to have heard the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bullitt. We asked Mr. 
Bullitt, our former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, what would happen in the event Rus- 
sia had the atomic bomb and we did not 
have it. He said that it would already 
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Let me say to the gentleman from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Morris], that I read into 
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the Record the statement of the leader of 
the Communist Party who is going to 
speak in Washington tonight. You 
speak about its being on the way here, 
it is marching right up to your very door. 
I read into the Recorp where he said 
time and time again that they were for a 
world revolution overthrowing all gov- 
ernments and making communism the 
dominant power of the world, he said, 
they were just as sure to take you over 
as the world stands. 

And, he said: “When that day comes 
it will not be a Government of the United 
States but it will be a Soviet government 
and behind that government will stand 
the Red army to enforce the dictatorship 
of the proletariat.” 

Do not deceive yourselves. Let me say 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma that 
they are working all over this country, 
and it was no accident that this tool of 
Russia went to Western High School here 
in Washington day before yesterday and 
for 55 minutes poured into the ears of 
those children anti-American doctrines 
and arguments that were so shocking 
that the students got up and walked out. 

Let me say to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konskt] what I said be- 
fore: I have never agreed to and have 
never been satisfied with seeing Poland, 
the home of Kosciusko, turned over to 
the ruthless bunch of lawless brutes who 
are now destroying the Christian people 
of Poland. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Does the 
gentleman feel that there is nothing for 
us to worry about so far as communism is 
concerned in this country? 

Mr. RANKIN. I was going to get to 
that point. I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. Of course it is here, 
threatening the security of this country. 
I am going to call on the President of the 
United States to join us in driving com- 
munism from American soil. The Presi- 
dent is my friend. He is a man I can 
talk to. He is the most human indi- 
vidual I have ever seen in the Presidency 
of the United States. But let me tell you 
this, he is a Christian gentleman, a deep- 
water Baptist, if you want to know the 
truth, the only Baptist that has ever been 
President of the United States. Oh, no. 
I know that you are going to say that 
Harding was a Baptist. I understand he 
was a Baptist only by marriage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, let me 
impress upon you that if the Communists 
take over this country there will be no 
Baptists in Missouri, there will be no 
Methodists in Mississippi, or Presby- 
terians in Iowa, there will be no Catholics 
in Louisiana or New York, there will be 
no Episcopalians in Virginia, because 
when the Communists take over all 
Christian churches will be closed. It is 
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written in every Russian booklet today 
that “religion is the opiate of the people.” 
Communism is out to destroy Christian- 
ity and everything that is built on 
Christian principles. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. May i re- 
mind the gentleman of the fact that 2 
weeks ago the President said we need not 
worry about that; it is a bugaboo here, 
that is all. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have some doubt 
whether the President made that state- 
ment. May I say that the President of 
the United States realizes the danger that 
civilization is in today, and this amend- 
ment will not help him to meet that 
danger. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman referred to remarks made by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsxr] about what had happened in 
Poland. Is it not a fact that what hap- 
pened in Poland and what is happening 
in the rest of eastern Europe points out 
the necessity for this legislation? 

Mr. RANKIN. That is exactly what 
the Communists want to do in the United 
States, and they say so in every Com- 
munist convention where they know we 
have no one listening in. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Does the gentleman 
think that the Government of the United 
States of America can afford to finance 
those who are fighting communism, and 
at the same time finance those who are 
in favor of communism? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; and I voted against 
aid to the ones who are fighting on the 
side of communism. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Does the gentleman 
know that our Treasury Department to- 
day is buying every ounce of gold that the 
Russian Government produces? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. And we are paying 
them $36 an ounce for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that the Chris- 
tian people of Poland are looking to the 
Christian people of the rest of the world 
for protection, and they will get it 
through this bill a great deal quicker than 
they would by our placating or appeas- 
ing Communist Russia. Communism 
and Christianity cannot live in the same 
atmosphere; communism and human 
liberty cannot continue to exist on the 
same soil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, for 5 years I have been in 
Congress listening to security problems 
presented before the Military Affairs 
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Committee and the Committee on the 
Armed Services. While I cannot add 
anything to what has been said on this 
particular problem, I think I approach 
it from a different viewpoint and with a 
different attitude than many of the 
speakers who have talked here today, 
yesterday, and the day before. 

In my opinion, this is a problem in 
international and national security. To 
understand what the security situation 
of the world is today, I suggest that 
every one of you take a look at a globe 
and you will find that from 30 degrees 
north latitude, up over the Pole, is the 
area of the world in which we have so- 
called civilization. That is also the area 
in which all the trouble spots of the 
world are contained. That is the area 
in which all the wars of the last three or 
four centuries have been germinated. 
Due to rapid air transit we can get from 
one part of the world north of 30 degrees 
north latitude to any other in the same 
area in one trip. The rapid airplanes 
of today can go from any major point in 
the particular part of the world in which 
trouble may start to another point in 
the same area, and with modern weapons 
can destroy any city or other congested 
area therein. 

We have a situation that in the event 
there is a major difference between us 
and a great power there is the possibil- 
ity of us being attacked on any day and 
any hour. You know that the destructive 
capacity of weapons has stepped up so 
tremendously that we can truthfully say 
today that an army or an armed force 
has the possibility of destroying every 
nation in the world; in fact, modern wars 
come without warning, and they come to 
every household in the country. There 
is no longer any front any more. The 
whole nation is the battleground. There- 
fore, in contemplating these problems 
and listening to experts on all kinds, it is 
my considered conviction that there is 
only one true security system which fits 
the world of today. That security sys- 
tem is one that is based on law, one that 
is based on order, one that is based on a 
vehicle whereby the controversies of 
great nations can be settled in some 
orderly, peaceful way. In my opinion 
this problem before us today brings in 
focus the matter of trying to foster and 
develop the idea of peaceful settlement 
of controversies. If we do not find some 
way to handle the matter by peace, by 
some method of adjudication, the world, 
in my opinion, is doomed to destruction. 

Why du I say that what we have before 
us today focuses that particular ques- 
tion? This is the reason for it: During 
the war, and in fact for many years be- 
fore the war, but especially during the 
war, our leaders contemplated that when 
this war ended they would find some way 
to bind the world together, to settle their 
problems in some lawful, Christian way 
other than by mass murder, which we 
call war. The result was that the Allied 
leaders made certain agreements, and 
one of those agreements that we have 
before us today, was that a country 
which had been devastated, like Greece 
and others, should have the right to hold 
a free election and select the kind of 
government it wants. That meant 
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they were to have the kind of a govern- 
ment they wanted, irrespective of its 
kind. 

Now, what do we have? Greece exer- 
cised that right. The record in this case 
shows that 85 percent of the people 
selected the government they now have. 
We may not like that type, but that was 
their selection. Now we find that one of 
the great powers, that agreed to that 
proposition, is by infiltration, by en- 
couraging brigands and bands, is robbing 
that particular country of her right to 
select and have the government that she 
wants and which she by a free election 
selected. I say now is the time to find 
out by a firm, aggressive, frank attitude 
and statement whether Russia intends 
to comply with her agreement, and to 
allow Greece to have the government of 
her choice, or is she trying to destroy that 
right by creating turmoil and revolution 
in Greece? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Now is 
the time, right here and today, to find 
out whether Russia intends to abide by 
this preliminary agreement so we will 
know whether she will abide by the 
agreements we may make hereafter. 
She is talking about limiting arma- 
ments, doing away with the atomic bomb, 
and various things of that kind, indicat- 
ing that she also wants a peaceful world, 
and if we can find out now by the action 
proposed in this bill, which we can, 
whether she will respect agreements, we 
will know how to talk to her and deal 
with her in the future. ` 

I tell you that if Russia and America 
cannot get together in a solemn agree- 
ment to stop this mass murder that we 
call war, we are living in a very dismal 
world and a very gloomy outlook for our 
children. 

I have traveled around the world. I 
have talked to doughboys and sailors in 
all parts of the world, and the one thing 
they told me above all others was this: 
“Mr. JOHNSON, you and your friends must 
find a way to avoid future wars, to keep 
faith with the eleven or twelve million 
men who fought this war and with our 
comrades that died and were wounded.” 
We have to find some way to establish 
a world of peace through agreement, 
through peaceful methods. If we take 
a firm stand today, we will find a way 
to make an accord with Russia, as well 
as stop her onrush down through the 
Mediterranean and over the rest of the 
world. This is the test. Are we going 
to take achance? Are we willing to sac- 
rifice? Are we willing to pledge our 
honor and our money and our men that 
we will take a stand for liberty and for 
adherence to solemn agreements sol- 
emnly made, to the end that in the fu- 
ture our children and grandchildren may 
have and will have a peaceful world? 

The passage of this bill will do that. 


It will let the world know that we are 
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demanding that those with whom we 
agreed stand by their commitments, the 
Same as we are doing. It will give hope 
to the nations involved that we will pro- 
tect their right to a free choice of the 
government under which they are to live 
and protect their right to sovereign in- 
tegrity after they have made their choice. 

It will let the world know that we hold 
sacred commitments to protect small 
countries. It will notify our Allies that 
every country is entitled to its autonomy 
and that its right to a free and inde- 
pendent life shall not be nullified. In 
other words, we want agreements to be 
kept and observed, be they preliminary 


ones or final agreements. The basis of 


law is that contracts are sacred. If we 
can establish that now, then we may 
move forward to the hope of a world 
of peace. Drifting, temporizing, evading 
responsibility and leadership, and doing 
the expedient rather -than the right 
thing, will bring us turmoil and even dis- 


aster. If we take our stand firmly now, ` 


it will result in a show-down, and my 
prediction is that it will lead ultimately 
to accord with Russia and to peace that 
will be lasting. 

That is why I hope this bill gets an 
overwhelming vote of approval. : 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and rise in 
opposition to the amendment now pend- 
ing. I think it would be a serious mistake 
to adopt that amendment at the present 
time in view of the consideration we haye 
given the matter. As we all know, the 
Seventy-ninth Congress passed Public 
Law 585, which is the law that conirols 
the use and the handling of atomic 
energy and of fissionable materials, to- 
gether with information of a confidential 
nature regarding them. That law before 
enactment was considered by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, it was 
considered by a special committee of the 
United States Senate over a long period 
of time, it was considered by both the 
House and the Senate over a long period 
of time, and then it went to a committee 
of conference. We worked long and care- 
fully in framing the bill, especially in 
framing the penal clauses of the bill. I 
think to amend by indirection that 
statute—and that is what this amend- 
ment would do—is a serious mistake. 

I fully agree with my colleague the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. KTI DAL! 
when he refers to the fact that on page 
13 of that statute under the heading of 
“Control of information” there is a pro- 
hibition which we placed in the law 
against any information covering atomic 
energy being delivered to a foreign power 
without first obtaining the passage of a 
concurrent resolution from Congress. I 
think that alone makes this amendment 
repetitious and unnecessary. 

But I go further, Mr. Chairman, and 
say this: On that same page of that 
act we find 14 or 15 prohibitions against 
the use of atomic energy and against 
the dissemination of information cover- 
ing fissionable materials. We find that 
these prohibitions are couched in most 
careful and exact language. This Con- 
gress attempted to make the unlawful 
disclosure of atomic information to for- 
eign powers one of the most serious 
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crimes known to the penal statute books 
of America. It is a crime which may be 
punished by death and, in the event lesser 
punishment is desired, he may be pun- 
ished by long years of imprisonment as 
much as life imprisonment, and the 
5 of thousands of dollars in 
es. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. Is it not a fact that the 
same act on page 9, section 5, subsection 
7 (d) makes provision that the Commis- 
sion shall not distribute any fissionable 
material to any foreign government? 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
for his valuable contribution. Those 
provisions of the law as we passed them 
in the last session of Congress make this 
amendment useless and repetitious. As 
I said, I think when we are dealing with 
the lives of people and with crimes which 
may be punished by death, we ought to 
be very careful before enacting amend- 
ments to any such a law by indirection. 

I am not worried about what the Pres- 
ident of the Uniited States may do in 
this case. I am not worried about what 
this commission controlling atomic en- 
ergy may do. Iam certainly not worried 
about what we may do to the Commu- 
nists in Russia to stop this propaganda 
that has been spread all over the world 
for the last 20 years. They say that the 
best way to kill a snake is by stomping 
it on the head. I believe that is right. 
That is the reason why I rise at this 
time against this amendment, and I hope 
the Committee will not adopt it. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened here 

with a great deal of interest during the 
last 7 days. I am greatly confused 
as to what this proposal is all about. 
What I would like to have made clear to 
me is: What is our foreign policy? 
What is the policy of our State Depart- 
ment? As I said the other day, is it to 
remove this communistic threat or is it 
to protect the oil fields of Iraq, Iran, and 
Arabia, or is it to protect the Darda- 
nelles, or is to protect Greece? Just 
what are we trying to do in venturing 
into Greece and Turkey. 
. We hear talk constantly about the 
threat of communism. Yet the other 
et in the Senate debate Senator BYRD 
said: 

Out of the $16,000,000,000 the sum of 
$1,525,000,000 has been or will be given to 
Russia and her satellites. Again, I ask, can 
We nourish coriamunism with our left hand 
and crush communism with our right? Car 
expenditures and commitments to Russia and 
her satellite nations since July 1, 1945, are as 
follows: Russia, $203,000,000; Poland, $463,- 
000,000; Czechoslovakia, $202,000,000; Fin- 
land, $92,000,000; Hungary, $18,000,000; Yugo- 
slavia, $296,000,000. 


Certainly, no one will question whether 


Yugoslavia is a satellite of Russia. 


More than 10 percent of this amount was 
not distributed as of March 1, 1947, but is 


being daily expended. 


I cannot understand this talk about 
$400,000,000 to remove the threat of 


communism in Greece, and yet we are 75 
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pitching hundreds of millions of dollars 
into Russia through her satellite nations. 

Senator Byrp continues; 

In view of the fact that our program 
abroad, which already amounts to nearly 
$16,009,000,000 since the war, it cannot be said 
that we are doing nothing. We are doing all 
and more than can be expected today within 
the framework of the United Nations. We 
have met every obligation that has been im- 
posed upon us by the United Nations. 


And in answer to a question by a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs about oil, he says this: 

Right today, the State Department is urg- 
ing Congress to approve $17,000,000 to Russia 
for the purchase of machinery to develop new 
processes for aviation gasoline, which will 
result in strengthening communism, and yet 
at the same time the State Department re- 
quests Congress to approve 8400, 000,000 to 
resist communistie aggression in Greece and 
Turkey. 


Now, what is this all about anyway? I 
cannot understand. We dish out hun- 
dreds of millions to Russia on the one 
hand to assist them and hundreds of 
millions on the other hand to stop them. 
Somebody ought to clear the air as to 
what is our foreign policy. Where are we 
headed for? American people have a 
right to know. Is this our first step in 
imperialism? Is this an attempt to put 
a turban on Uncle Sam? As I said the 
other day: 

It appears to be a step in the direction 
of imperialism. Imperialism is a policy of 
extending the domain or control of a nation. 
It is the kind of policy that this Nation has 
always avoided, and Uncle Sam has never 
yet tried to gain sovereignty over any other 
nation, and I do not want to see him at- 


tempt it now. 


From all the talk you would think it 
appears to be a very critical situation, 
and yet the bill is for the purpose of aid 
to Greece. I would like to know just 
what it is all about, and if some member 
of the distinguished Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee can tell me what our foreign pol- 
icy is to be, I certainly will be pleased 
to hear from him. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, many 
long years ago Aeschylus, the tragic poet 
of Greece, said: “He hears but half who 
hears one party only.” During the 
course of this debate, we have certainly 
heard more than one party. Many 
members of both parties have spoken. 
In this debate we have heard both sides 
of the important proposition fully and 
ably discussed. This has been one of 
the best debates I have ever had the 
privilege of hearing during my member- 
ship in this House. We have had the 
privilege of hearing many excellent 
speeches. As I have listened to the de- 
bate, I have been very much impressed 
by the sincerity of each of the speakers. 
I accord sincerity to all who have spoken, 
During the course of the debate, how- 
ever, I have been reminded of one brief 
sentence uttered by Paul as he stood on 
Mars’ Hill, “Ye men of Athens, I perceive 
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that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tious.” The distinguished gentleman 
who has just addressed us appears to be 
somewhat superstitious and rather sus- 
picious. He still wonders about the for- 
eign policy of our Nation. I believe that 
for once in the life of this Nation our 
foreigr policy is easily understood and 
that above all it is now forthright and 
fearless. I believe that our foreign 
policy is clearly understood even by the 
man on the street. I am somewhat sur- 
prised to hear Members of Congress 
stand in this Chamber and express 
wonder and ask many questions con- 
cerning the foreign policy of our Re- 
public. I believe that the foreign policy 
of our Nation is now generally known by 
our people. 

Today is the second anniversary of 
victory in Europe. The great conflict 
which ended 2 years ago today was cruel 
and costly. In the air, on the land, on 
the sea, and under the sea, gallant men 
won great victories; yet today the docu- 
ments of peace have not been written. 
In the First World War gallant men won 
great victories, but the fruits of victory 
were lost. Woodrow Wilson, our great 
and beloved statesman, came back from 
France with high hopes for world peace, 
only to die of a broken heart mid the 
ruined fruits of victories which were won 
on the fields of curnage and at great cost 
in blood and treasure. In the First 
World War men thought that civilization 
had learned the supreme lesson, but they 
were. mistaken and millions died in vain. 
While it seems that we must always deal 
with great uncertainties, it at least ap- 
pears reasonable to believe that had our 
Nation followed the admonition and ad- 
vice of the great Wilson the world would 
not have been cursed with the cruel con- 
flict which ended in Europe 2 years ago 
today. We are now wondering whether 
the fruits of the last great victory will 
be lost. We are wondering whether 
those who have been liberated from the 
yoke of oppression and from the cruel 
heels of tyranny shall again be immedi- 
ately enslaved by a bloodless conquest 
which is sweeping across the earth. One 
needs only to look at a map to know and 
to understand what is happening in the 
world. Shall those who have been lib- 
erated be denied the blessings of free 
government and unfettered elections? 
Shall the Yalta agreement be a mere 
“scrap of paper” and a fraud on the 
people of the world? Shall we abandon 
the fight for freedom and break faith 
with those who have so recently died on 
the altars of freedom? The governing 
authorities of some nations even now re- 
spect only strength—they respect power 
and despise weakness. If we are to re- 
main strong and powerful, we must at 
all times be fearlessly frank and emi- 
nently fair in our dealings with our own 
people and with the peoples of the world. 
I do not like unilateral trading and star- 
chamber sessions. I agree with Wood- 
row Wilson that the policy of our Nation 
should be at all times “open covenants 
openly arrived at.” Can we study recent 
history and fail to know that we are 
still living in a world of secret covenants 
secretly arrived at? Certainly we are not 
here dealing with an important metter 
in secrecy. Our policy and our program 
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have been openly announced and loudly 
proclaimed. We are not engaged in uni- 
lateral trading. We are about to make 
a loan to nations in distress, and nothing 
we are about to do is incompatible with 
the letter or the spirit of the Charter 
of the United Nations. The purpose of 
this loan is known throughout the world, 
and no nation has a right to challenge 
us or to question our motives. 

Men of great prominence and Mem- 
bers of this House of great influence have 
stated that America is embarking upon 
a program of imperialism, Every act in 
the history of our Nation belies that 
statement. Certainly Greece and Tur- 
key know and understand the history 
and the ambitions of America. Neither 
the people of Greece nor of Turkey ques- 
tion our motives nor fear the conse- 
quences of our generosity. Both coun- 
tries have asked for our help and assist- 
ance. If Greece, the very cradle of de- 
mocracy, should fall, Turkey could not 
stand alone, and with Turkey would go 
Italy, and with Italy, would go Europe. 
If we are to deny this aid and assistance 
to either Greece or Turkey, we might as 
well strike out the enacting clause. 

While there was no doubt in my mind 
as to this important proposition, my con- 
victions were fortified during a recent 
visit to both Greece and Turkey. As you 
know, I was a member of the delegation 
of the American Congress which attend- 
ed the first postwar meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union which met in Cai- 
ro, Egypt, Monday, April 7. The dele- 
gation was headed by Senator ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY and was composed of four 
Members of the Senate and six Members 
of this House, equally divided between 
the members of the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party. In return- 
ing from Cairo, the delegation had an 
opportunity to visit Ankara, the new 
capital of Turkey, and Istanbul, the an- 
cient city of Constantinople; and in 
Greece we visited the ancient city of 
Athens. At each place we conferred with 
members of our own diplomatic corps, 
with ordinary citizens, with members of 
the press, and with high Government of- 
ficials of both countries. We had con- 
ferences with the Foreign Minister and 
the Prime Minister of Turkey, and in our 
conferences with both officials and with 
members of the press, members of our 
delegation propounded questions in an 
effort to obtain, in a short space of time, 
as much information as possible. We 
stated at every conference that we were 
not there for the purpose of answering 
questions but rather for the purpose of 
asking questions. I do not believe that 
any delegation could have obtained more 
information in the short time at our 
disposal. 

Easter Monday morning I was in 
Greece. I stood at the Acropolis in the 
ancient city of Athens and looked down 
on Mars’ Hill on the very spot where Paul 
stood when he spoke to the men of 
Athens, and I was conscious of the fact 
that though I was standing upon the 
ruins of Greece I was in the land of de- 
mocracy and among people who loved 
freedom. In addition to talking with 
many Greeks, with members of the 
press, and with diplomats, we conferred 
with the Foreign Minister, with the 
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Prime Minister, and with King Paul, and 
Queen Frederika. I hold no brief for 
any Greek who in any way collaborated 
with the Nazis. While I know a little 
something about the heritage of both 
King and Queen, I frankly confess that 
I know very little about their attitudes 
or action during the recent war. Ido not, 
however, hesitate to say to this House 
that I believe that King Paul and Queen 
Frederika are both personally popular 
and that the Government of Greece is 
now generally popular. I do not hesitate 
to express the belief that both Turkey 
and Greece will fight to the last man in 
the defense of their territories and in the 
defense of the integrity of their govern- 
ments. I believe that every man in our 
delegation, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, believes that the people of Turkey 
hate and despise communism and that 
the Government of Greece today is even 
more popular than it was at the time of 
the death of the late King George. The 
new King has a pleasing and dynamic 
personality and is more popular than was 
his deceased brother. He has at his side 
Queen Frederika with whose great sim- 
plicity and sincerity all of us were im- 
pressed. They are both social-minded 
and have taken an active interest in the 
welfare of the underprivileged boys and 
girls of Greece. They appear to be anx- 
ious to pull their broken nation together 
and to lead it in the pathways of peace 
and progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that every member of our delega- 
tion was very favorably impressed with 
the attitude of every Greek official with 
whom we conferred. We were told by 
our own diplomats of a little incident 
which might give us an idea of the atti- 
tude of the present Queen of Greece. 
This incident was verificd by the Queen 
herself who discussed it with us freely. 
She had been advised that the Com- 
munists were holding a meeting in some 
part of Greece. She insisted upon at- 
tending the meeting. She said that if 
they were Communists there must be 
some reason for it, for tney would not be 
Communists unless they had grievances 
or causes, and she wanted to know the 
facts. When she insisted, she was told 
that it was not the proper thing for her 
to do, but she was determined to attend 
the meeting. She went to the meeting 
and gave them a chance to speak to her, 
and she in turn addressed them. She 
told them of her great interest in their 
problems and of how anxious she was 
to better their lives. When she had 
finished her speech was loudly ap- 
plauded, and she was taken upon the 
shoulders of those there assembled as 
evidence of their approval of her attitude 
and conduct. This incident occurred 
just before she became Queen. Now 
both she and King Paul are in a position 
to vindicate themselves before the peo- 
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ple of Greece and before the people of 
the world. They both seem to realize 
that they now have a great opportunity 
to serve the people of their country; yet, 
they both also seem to appreciate the 
difficulties to be encountered and the 
weaknesses of their government when 
surrounded by the strength of other 
powerful nations. After all, we must 
confess that it takes a little courage for 
a frail woman to go from the home of 
royalty to a meeting of distressed and 
complaining citizens or subjects and to 
discuss with them their plight and their 
problems. 

In the brief space of time allotted to 
me, I shall not attempt to discuss the 
many issues involved in this proposition. 
We know that it may be fraught with 
dangerous consequences. The future is 
uncharted. We must have faith, al- 
though we know that at this moment our 
ship of state is sailing on uncertain seas 
and may even come upon the rocks. I 
have great mental comfort and satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge of the fact that I 
am doing what I sincerely believe to be 
right in voting to grant this aid to the 
devastated and war-torn country of 
Greece and to the burdened and dis- 
tressed people of Turkey. The people of 
Turkey might not fight communism 
merely because of their love for America, 
but I believe that they will fight to the 
last man for the integrity and freedom 
of their own nation, and I further be- 
lieve that both the Turks and the Greeks 
will prove worthy of the confidence we 
are about to place in them by granting 
them this loan. 

If our foreign policy is to stop com- 
munism, we had better stop it in the 
Black Sea, at the Bosphorus, in the Sea 
of Marmora, or at the Dardanelles, or 
at some place far distant from our own 
Shores. Here we are dealing with a vital 
spot in this world. These helpless people 
will be easy prey to communism without 
the aid and assistance which we are here 
about to give them. 

Our brave men fought for freedom, 
and to the institutions of freedom we are 
devoted. If we fought for freedom, are 
we not at least willing to try to keep men 
free? 

Byron once wrote a poem which is an 
inspiration to those who have looked so 
recently upon the land of Greece: 

The mountains look on Marathon 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone 

I dream’d that Greece might still be free. 

For standing on the Persians’ grave 

I could not deem myself a slave. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last 12 words. 

Mr. Chairman, in this momentous de- 
bate, so far reaching in its implications, 
sincere and conscientious legislators on 
both sides of the aisle are to be found 
arrayed in opposition. Here is no place 
for bitterness, for recriminations, for 
name calling—least of all, for attempt at 
political advantage. A great responsi- 
bility faces each one of us. We must 
each meet it squarely and unflinchingly. 
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It is true that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, who have held 17 meetings on this 
bill and listened to volumes of testimony, 
are deserving not only of our gratitude 
for a conscientious job well done, but 
also, it seems to me, to a rather unusual 
degree of our confidence in the conclu- 
sions at which they have arrived. With 
only 1 negative vote they have urged 
the speedy enactment of this legislation. 
Their searching investigation, however, 
does not relieve us of our duty to study 
and analyze this great question. 

The principal objections to this meas- 
ure, at least those which have troubled 
me the most, are these: 

First, it is said that this is a step which 
will lead to war. If I felt for one moment 
that such would be the effect of my af- 
firmative vote, I could never support this 
bill. One who has actually seen the un- 
speakable carnage and devastation of 
armed conflict, hates war, and loves 
peace with an unmatched passion. Al- 
though great uncertainty beclouds the 
future, no matter what our action here 
may be, it is my considered judgment 
that our extension of this aid to these 
two countries in our effort to thwart the 
disruption of their internal economy and 
their seizure by minority groups inspired 
by outside pressures, is the most impor- 
tant step, at the moment, which we can 
take looking toward international peace 
and stability. It must be apparent by 
now that plain speaking, backed up by 
forthright action is the only language 
which some of the nations with whom we 
deal seem to understand. A policy of 
appeasement, a querulous, weak-kneed 
attitude, will never work. Strength is 
what they understand and what they 
respect. Therefore, it seems to me, that 
such a demonstration of our firm resolve 
to assist those independent countries 
which stand in the way of further expan- 
sionist aggression is the mightiest blow 
we can today strike for peace. 

Second, it is said this procedure by- 
passes the United Nations. This argu- 
ment is made, not alone by those with 
ulterior motives for whom it is purely an 
alibi, but by many sincere critics of the 
program. To the extent that these op- 
ponents say that steps should have been 
taken before, or simultaneosuly with the 
submission of this matter to the Con- 
gress, to present it to the United Nations, 
Iam in agreement. That step was taken 
after we were asked to act. How much 
better it would have been to have done so 
before. Of course, it would have been 
futile as it is now for two reasons: One, 
because the United Nations has not yet 
the funds nor is it yet functioning to 
meet such a situation as is here present- 
ed, and two, any such action as that 
here contemplated would be blocked by 
the veto of a single power. 

It is exceedingly important, however, 
that we do nothing to undermine and 
everything to strengthen the United Na- 
tions. Such an organization is our only 
hope for a permanent and enduring 
peace. I have on many occasions said, 
and I reiterate it now, that I believe 
wholeheartedly in the principles of this 
international organization and yield to 
no one in my fervent desire to see it 
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work. It is my hope that the action 
which we take in Greece and Turkey will 
be limited to that which would have the 
approval of the United Nations if that 
organization were presently set up to 
function. 

In this bill as originally drawn, I was 
greatly worried about this proposition. 
I am not at all sure that I could have 
supported the measure as originally rec- 
ommended by the President. It seems 
to me, however, that by the amendment 
which is now a part of this bill, whereby 
the President is directed to cease the 
program of aid to these countries at any 
time when he is notified by the United 
Nations that the continuance of such 
assistance is deemed unnecessary or un- 
desirable, as to which this country waives 
any right of veto, effectively takes care 
of any objection that the United Nations 
is being ignored or in any way bypassed. 
True, one country alone cannot, through 
sinister motives, prevent the continuance 
of this aid, but if a majority of the na- 
tions of the world, which have associated 
themselves together in this international 
organization, determine that we do not 
need to or should not go further, and 
they so notify us, we must stop. Al- 
though that is to some degree a sur- 
render of a measure of sovereignty, in 
this world now so compact and so inter- 
dependent, we should not complain of 
this restriction on our unfettered action. 
This amendment completely negatives 
any claim that we in this country stand 
for unilateral, as opposed to joint and 
mutual action. 

Third, it is contended that we cannot 
afford this expenditure. My answer to 
that is we cannot afford not to extend 
this aid. True, we must maintain a 
sound domestic economy. We are com- 
mitted to reduction in the expenses of 
government. I have supported measures 
to that end. I shall continue to do so. 
But I cannot believe that our national 
economy and stability hangs by so tenu- 
ous a thread that the expenditure here 
contemplated will bring upon us the dis- 
aster which some have pietured. If my 
original thesis is correct, that this is an 
important step toward peace, as I de- 
voutly pray and firmly believe it is, it is 
certainly peace at a modest price. 
Measured alone in dollars and cents, it 
represents an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1 for every $850 spent by this 
country winning World War II. That 
does not mean, of course, that we can do 
this thing 850 times without ruining our 
country, any more than we could go 
through another war without the same 
result, but these figures should serve to 
give us a perspective toward the problem 
we are now facing. No one can say with 
certainty that this plan will succeed, but 
it does seem to me far from accurate to 
depict this program as a fatal blow at 
the vital and vigorous economy of our 
Nation. 

Fourth, it is said that we should not 
use our resources to bolster up or 
strengthen reactionary undemocratic 
foreign governments. I hold no brief 
for the regimes now in control of either 
Greece or Turkey. They are far from 
perfect. They, by no means, represent 
the choice of leaders or governmental 
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systems whom freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans would voluntarily select. Our 
representatives should insist, as I be- 
lieve they have a right to do, without 
being charged with improper inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of another 
naticn, upon a clear demonstration that 
the governments of those countries are 
the choice of a clear majority of the 
people. But the reason I am for this bill 
is not because it helps Greece and 
Turkey, but because it helps the United 
States. It is unfortunate that the only 
vehicle through which this aid, extended 
in our own enlightened self-interest, 
can be accomplished, is not more to our 
liking, but we must operate with the 
tools which we have, fortified by the 
very substantial provisions for our pro- 
tection incorporated in section 3 of this 
bill, requiring free access to United 
States observers to assure the effective 
utilization of our assistance, permission 
to representatives of the press and radio 
to report fully, prohibition against 
transfer without consent of any article 
or disclosure of any information to one 
not an agent of the government con- 
cerned, prohibition against the use of 
any such financial aid to make payment 
on any loan made by any other foreign 
power, and an injunction upon each 
government concerned that it must give 
full and continuous publicity as to the 
scope and progress of our economic as- 
sistance. These are all assurances 
which the governments of Greece and 
Turkey must give, and in default or 
breach of which our aid shall be with- 
drawn. 

Finally, it is contended that this meas- 
ure represents a cOmmittal of this Na- 
tion to a policy of imperialistic expansion 
which is contrary to and violative of 
American tradition. Only a tiny minor- 
ity in this country voices this objection, 
to only an infinitesimal fraction of 
whom I am willing to concede sincerity 
of motive. This is the argument of those 
who see sO much to condemn in the 
United States and so much to commend 
in the Soviet Union. We have no terri- 
torial ambitions. No thinking American 
seeks to establish an empire beyond the 
Seas. Never in all history has any na- 
tion interested herself in the welfare of 
the peoples and stability of the govern- 
ments of foreign areas with loftier mo- 
tives or more unselfish purposes. Our 
only self-serving objective is the creation 
in this world, whose oneness daily be- 
comes more and more apparent with dra- 
matic clarity, of a universal condition of 
peace, tranquillity, and security wherein 
all peoples may live together in mutual 
friendliness, forbearance, and tolerance. 
To ascribe to the proponents of this leg- 
islation an aim at world domination by an 
imperialistic United States is a figment 
of wild imagination and a creature of 
subversive rationalization. 

I have discussed and attempted to 
point out the weaknesses in the principal 
objections to this bill because they are 
admittedly troublesome and because any 
one of them, if firmly entrenched in a 
Member's mind, is sufficient cause to 
justify him in a negative vote. Again I 
say this is not an easy decision, but from 
those who oppose the program I ask a 
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constructive alternative. Somewhere, 
some time, we must check the forces of 
expanding aggression, the existence of 
which no thinking person can deny. We 
can do it now in Greece and Turkey, or 
we can do it later, at some other place; 
indeed, we can wait until those forces 
threaten our own shores. I, for one, pre- 
fer to take a position now. Not one of 
militancy, but of firmness and determi- 
nation. In that course lies our greatest 
hope for peace. 

By this bill we will buy time, time to 
put our own house in order and root out 
or at least subject to the pitiless glare of 
publicity those elements in our domestic 
economy and our own Government who 
would disrupt and destroy our way of 
life to substitute another, time to build 
a United Nations organization which cah 
effectively function in like crises, time to 
establish and fortify with adequate safe- 
guards the international control of 
atomic energy, time, I pray to God, for 
nations to become more acutely aware 
of the utter futility of armed struggle 
and the necessity, if we are to survive, 
for the establishment of a practical, 
workable, enforceable program of inter- 
national disarmament. 

My conviction that this measure should 
pass will lead me not only to vote for it 
but to vote against crippling amendments 
which would undermine the program. 
That is not to say that I shall support 
none of the amendments which may be 
offered. One which I intend to offer or 
to support, if offered by some other Mem- 
ber, and which I have been hopeful might 
have the support of the members of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who have 
so diligently and faithfully studied this 
problem, would limit the number of mili- 
tary and naval personnel in either Greece 
or Turkey to 100. The witnesses who 
appeared before the committee testified 
that it was contemplated to send not 
more than 70 to Greece and probably a 
lesser number to Turkey. The limitation 
I propose gives an adequate leeway. The 
adoption of such an amendment would 
serve to show to the world, if our pro- 
testations have not carried conviction, 
that there is no intention, under any cir- 
cumstances, to send combat forces into 
these countries. We all concede, I be- 
lieve, that such a policy would be fraught 
with perilous possibilities. We must per- 
mit no loophole whereby the military 
minded might, under any circumstances, 
take a step to involve this Nation so 
deeply that it could not, with honor, ex- 
tricate itself short of war. We, as a Con- 
gress, must not, by indirection, delegate 
our responsibility in that regard. 

Finally, when all is said and done, we 
are faced today not with a theoretical 
problem but with a fact. Our President 
has announced to the world, whether we 
agree with him or not, that he is asking 
the Congress to meet, at this time and 
in a specific place, a direct and definite 
threat to the peace and security of the 
world. He has stated that on the 12th 
day of March our policy of appeasement 
is at an end. For this Congress to re- 
pudiate him and the statement which 
has echoed around the globe, would be 
a declaration that we are a divided na- 
tion, would be an open invitation to fur- 
ther aggressive tactics and would be, in 
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my judgment, a devastating blow, not 
to the President, not to the Democratic 
Party, but to the position of world lead- 
ership whose mantle is now ours, and to 
the future peace, security, and well-being 
of every man, woman, and child who 
proudly claims this great Nation as his 
own. 
[From the Washington Post] 


ATTENTION TO REALITIES 


Members of the House who are still argu- 
ing that the protection of Greek and Turk- 
ish independence should be left to the 
United Nations might well ponder events 
since the proclamation of the Truman doc- 
trine. Secretary Marshall has asked them 
to bear in mind the failure of the Moscow 
Conference, This failure demonstrated that 
the Russians are betting that the drift they 
are inducing will wind up in a catastrophe 
which will expand the area of communism, 
Encouragement of drift is to be seen ‘n 
other matters which await Russia’s partici- 
pation. For instance, look at what is hap- 
pening to the UN's European Commission. 
This was set up belatedly to study European 
reconstruction, and got under way only after 
Russia’s satellites, alarmed over the end of 
UNRRA, pushed Russia into it. It is meet- 
ing currently in Geneva. A wrangle is go- 
ing on there on the perpetuation of the 
bodies which are the only means availabie 
for holding Europe together as an economic 
entity. The immediate subject of argument 
is the transport organization. According to 
the New York Times’ correspondent, Russia 
is seeking to kill it. The inference cannot 
be resisted that Russia is seeking to use the 
European Commission, not to put Europe to 
work, but to prevent other people from 
doing so. 

As we have said several times already, the 
United Nations has neither the finance nor 
the police to do what is required in the 
Near East. The recent report of the mili- 
tary staff committee of the United Nations 
makes for doubt, indeed, whether the UN 
as at present organized will ever be in such 
a position. It is this committee that was 
intended to put force at the disposal of the 
world organization. But a wide area of dis- 
agreement between Russia and the west is 
reported by the military staff committee. 
The Russians are revealed as not ready to 
contribute a contingent or a base to the 
United Nations on a permanent basis for 
the purpose of building up a unit which 
could be trained as a United Nations unit 
for police work. They object even to inter- 
change of military information. Distrust of 
world organization could not be better dem- 
onstrated than in this military staff report. 
The United Nations is thus being hog-tied 
from acting as anything more than a horta- 
tory body. Im these circumstances, if we 
were to leave it to the United Nations to 
attend to the Greek and Turkish requests 
for aid, we should, in fact, be making the 
idlest. of idle gestures. It would be danger- 
ous living for this Nation to trust an or- 
ganization which is not able to develop any 
teeth or any authority to look after our 
national security, for that is what is involved 
in the Greco-Turkish bill. 

Nor can we even rely upon the United 
Nations to do the elementary job of finding 
out the facts. The Balkan committee of the 
United Nations has had a trying time in 
investigating the border situation in Greece. 
It is now in Geneva engaged in writing its 
report. In early April the Post wrote of the 
need to keep the border under observation, 
and on April 18 the Security Council au- 
thorized the Balkan committee to return a 
subcommittee for that purpose. Now comes 
the news that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania will not work with this subcommittee. 
Albania refuses even to recognize it. Yet, 
in the face of this progressive sabotage of 
the United Nations, some Americans are 
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still taken in by Muscovite charges that, 
in responding to Greek and Turkish requests 
for economic and military aid (the pattern 
of which, incidentally, has been set in Rus- 
Sia’s own pacts with her satellites), we 
should, in some mysterious way, be bypass- 
ing the United Nations. We hope the House 


in the vote on Greco-Turkish aid will have 


the wisdom that comes from attention to 
realities, and think of it as self-aid. 


[From the New York Times] 
A CHALLENGE TO UN 

A serious challenge to the authority of the 
United Nations has come from three of Rus- 
sia’s Balkan satellites—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Albania. These countries have served 
notice on the Balkans Investigating Commis- 
sion, created by the Security Council to in- 
vestigate violations of the Greek border, that 
they will refuse to work with the Commis- 
sion’s subsidiary group authorized by the 
Security Council to continue surveillance of 
the border until the Council can act, and will 
in particular bar this group from their terri- 
tories, where the border violations originate. 
Albania, which has been playing hide-and- 
seek with the United Nations, says that it 
refuses even to recognize the subsidiary 
group. 

The issue arose as a result of the Security 
Council's adoption on April 18 of an Ameri- 
can proposal to the effect that, pending a 
new decision by the Council, the Investi- 
gating Commission, now drafting its report 
in Geneva, “shall maintain in the area con- 
cerned a subsidiary group composed of a rep- 
resentative of each of the members of the 
Commission to continue to fulfill such func- 
tions as the Commission may prescribe in ac- 
cordance with its terms of reference.” The 
Commission’s terms of reference, as laid down 
in the Security Council’s resolution of De- 
cember 19, 1946, explicitly authorized it to 
conduct its investigation in such territory in 
A.bania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia as 
the Commission considered necessary, and to 
call upon the governments, officials, and na- 
tionals of those countries for relevant infor- 
mation. Despite this, Yugoslavia now takes 
the lead in barring all further surveillance 
beyond the Greek frontier. 

Under article 25 of the United Nations 
Charter all members agree to accept and car- 
ry out the decisions of the Security Council. 
The Investigating Commission has promptly 
referred the Balkan challenge to the Council, 
and the Council's decision will go far toward 
determining its authority. 

In this incident we have another answer to 
those who charge that in trying to aid Greece 
the United States is bypassing the United 
Nations. The bypassing is being done else- 
where. And the clear evidence of that fact 
should be taken to heart by every Congress- 
man trying to make up his mind how to vote 
on the Greek-Turkish aid bill now before 
the House. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 27, 1947] 


OVERSELLING THE UN 


The language of Trygve Lie’s appeal for 
the submission of all international problems 
to the United Nations “even when the most 
vital national interests are at stake” was 
somewhat ambiguous. But if he intended 
what his statement has been Interpreted to 
mean—namely, that the problem of aiding 
Greece and Turkey should have been sub- 
mitted to the UN—then he has done a dis- 
service to President Truman’s effort in be- 
half of those countries and, perhaps more 
importantly, to the United Nations itself. 

Mr. Lie, Secretary General of the UN, did 
not mention Greece or Turkey by name. 
He did say, however, that “the bedrock on 
which the United Nations can build solidly 
and securely for the future” is a readiness 
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of members to resort to the UN and to live 
up to its “solemn principles and purposes.” 

From this language, two inferences can 
be drawn. One is that he was rebuking 
President Truman for moving directly to 
aid the governments of Greece and Turkey 
without recourse to the UN. And the other 
is that the UN would have been competent 
to deal with the problem ff it had been drop- 
ped in its lap. 

So far as the first point is concerned, 
there is not a great deal to be said except 
that its effect, if it has any effect, will be to 
hamper the effort which this Government 
is making to check the spread of Communist- 
dominated regimes into the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. If Mr. Lie believes that any useful 
purpose can be served by this, it can hardly 
be denied that he has the right to express 
himself. But the implication that submis- 
sion of the case to the UN would have en- 
abled that institution to “build solidly and 
securely for the future” is another matter 

The trouble with this is that the UN is 
not even remotely competent at this time to 
deal with an issue like that involved in the 
Greco-Turkish question. It has no funds 
for loans to either Government. It has no 
facilities for extending any kind of military 
assistance to those Governments. And, most 
important of all, the Russian epresentative 
on the Security Council, by the exercise of 
his veto, could prevent the extension of any 
aid, even if the UN were capable of assisting. 

For Mr. Lie to ignore these plain facts, and 
to talk at the same time about building sol- 
idly and securely for the future, is merely 
to play with words, for the strong probability 
is that submission of the question to the 
UN, far from strengthening that agency, 
would tend to wreck it. 

One of the troubles with the UN today is 
that it has been “oversold.” Through the 
medium of loose statements many people 
have acquired a grossly exaggerated notion 
of the contribution to peace and security 
which the organization is capable of making 
at this time. The danger of this is that 
when the truth becomes gener: y known 
there will be cynical reaction in this coun- 
try that will seriously undermine American 
support for the UN. This is something that 
Mr. Lie and others, who seem disposed to 
overplay their hands, would do well to keep 
in mind. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I did not spend Easter Sun- 
day as did the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Cootey] hobnobbing with 
Greek Royalists. I believe his sincerity 
but I do know, however, that there have 
been various official reports concerning 
the very corrupt and undemocratic Gov- 
ernment of Greece, and I do happen to 
know that Fredericka, the present Queen 
of Greece, consort of Paul, was a Nazi, 
a direct descendant of Kaiser Wilhelm. 
She is not going to change overnight, 


and I am not going to take my impres-. 


sions about the Greek Government from 
royalty and others having royalty opin- 
ions in the city of Athens. He talked to 
Officials and even the press but all of 
them probably held to their prejudices 
and bias in favor of the royal couple. 
I would rather go into the very heart of 
Greece and talk to the peasants and get 
their reactions as to the bribery and the 
corruption and the coercion that exists 
in the Greek Government. 

But, aside from that, my inclination 
has been to vote for this bill, but I had 
grave doubts as to the wishes of my 
constituents. I received many conflict- 
ing reports in the form of telegrams, let- 
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ters, and verbal communications, and I 
determined to take a poll. I secured 
from the Board of Elections of New York 
City an exact list of all the voters of my 
district, and I sent to every election pre- 
einct or district 150 ballots. In all, I 
sent out 24,000 ballots to my district on 
which was printed the following: 

I favor financial and military aid to Greece 
and Turkey. I do not favor financial and 
militiry aid to Greece and Turkey. 


The constituent was asked to check 
one of the two questions, affix his signa- 
ture, and address, and mail back the 
ballot to me. Not more than one ques- 
tionnaire or ballot was sent to each 
family. 

I have received in my office thus far 
almost 5,000 returns; over 20 percent, 
I have spoken to direct-mail advertisers, 
and they tell me that is a very excellent 
return. The result of the poll showed 
that my constituents oppose decidedly 
military and financial aid to Greece and 
Turkey. For every return indicating 
approval of such aid there are three 
cards indicating disapproval; in other 
words, my district is opposed to this loan 
in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

It is interesting to note that in hun- 
dreds of instances the vote is in favor of 
financial, but not military aid. Others 
favored such aid provided it was chan- 
neled through and controlled by the 
United Nations. Hundreds wished to 
eliminate Turkey from the terms of the 
bill. Hundreds of others opposed the aid 
because of the autocratic governments of 
Turkey and Greece. 

tg following conclusions are inescap- 
able: 

The preponderant majority of my con- 
stituents do not favor financial and 
military aid to Greece and Turkey. 

They would favor it if only financial 
aid were advanced, if it were channeled 
through and controlled by the United Na- 
tions, and if Greece and Turkey were 
truly democratic countries. 

The poll was taken without any ad- 
vance publicity. Pressure groups could 
not have exercised any undue influence 
because the greatest number of returns 
came in the first few days after mailing. 
The vote was consistently 3 to 1 against 
the loan throughout the daily count. 
That ratio did not vary. 

I was put to considerable expense to 
conduct this poll. I deemed it worth 
while, however. My district is just as in- 
telligent as the district of any other 
Member. My people are just as alert and 
awake. I desire to represent my people. 
That is my duty. Despite the prepon- 
derance of view against the bill, I tried 
to argue with many of my constituents, 
I tried to change their view but could 
not. They are my last court of resort. 
Their view must prevail against my in- 
clination to support the administration 
especially when opposition is on a 3-to-1 
basis. 

If the imbalance had been say 1 to 144, 
or even 1 to 2, I would have allowed my 
tendency to vote for this bill to bear the 
weight in favor of the aid, but I cannot 
buck up against a tide of 3 to 1 against 
that aid. Therefore, unless the amen - 
ments to be offered by the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Brenper] are carried, I 
must perforce vote against the bill. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, after the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. Douctas] is disposed of, I 
expect to offer a series of amendments, 
the first amendment on removing the 
military provisions of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I am revolted by the 
sham and hypocrisy of the so-called 
Greek-Turkish aid program. The Amer- 
ican people feel a warm and generous 
Sympathy for the courageous Greeks 
who drove the Nazi invaders from their 
soil and who have suffered so much both 
at the hands of foreign oppressors and 
domestic tyrants. But the administra- 
tion is using those sympathies to drum 
up support for a program which will not 
help the brave Greeks so much as it will 
give aid and comfort to their oppressors. 
If the Greeks are starving—and I have 
no doubt they are—why is the major 
portion of the appropriation destined for 
military purposes rather than relief? If 
our goal is the economic rehabilitation 
of Greece, surely this requires a long- 
term and well-thought-out program, a 
program in which other nations as well 
as ourselves should participate. Instead, 
we propose to put weapons in the hands 
of the Naziphile Greek Government, to 
shoot down those very Greeks who were 
most militant in resisting the Axis forces, 
who endured incredible hardship while 
their King luxuriated in Claridge’s Hotel 
in London. I have misgivings even 
about the smaller sum which is destined 
for relief. In the past, relief for Greece 
has been gobbled up by the rich men 
of Athens, protected by an archaic sys- 
tem of taxation and foreign-exchange 
laws which permit them to send all their 
wealth out of the country for safekeep- 
ing. It is for the benefit of these rich 
idlers that American taxpayers are being 
mulcted. 

And what of this noble impartiality 
which with the same hand lavishes gifts 
upon Greece and upon Greece’s tradi- 
tional enemies the Turks, persecutors of 
Greek Christians as well as Jews for 
thousands of years? If the Turks are 
suffering anything, it is indigestion over 
the swollen profits they amassed during 
the war by gouging the Allies for every 
ton of wheat and every pound of chrome. 
I tell you it is absurd and odious for us 
to pretend that we are helping to estab- 
lish democracy and prosperity in Europe 
when we ally ourselves with the craven 
and corrupt Greek monarchy, and give 
generous gifts to Turkish war profiteers. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Greek people are in great need. But they 
are not going to be helped by sending 
them guns and tanks. There have been 
too many guns and tanks in Greece al- 
ready. The corrupt Greek monarchy has 
been maintained in power by guns and 
tanks—by British guns and tanks and 
by American lend-lease guns and tanks 
in the hands of the British. When the 
British took over in Athens they were 
ruthless in their determination that any 
opposition to the monarchy—a monar- 
chy that served the interests of the Brit- 
ish—should be suppressed. Greeks were 
forbidden to hold public meetings. 
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Newspapers could not be published with- 
out British permission and British cen- 
sorship.of their contents. A curfew was 
proclaimed between 7 p. m. and 7 a, m.— 
no Greeks were allowed on the streets of 
Athens between those hours. 

An American in Athens in late 1944 
has reported an example of just how this 
curfew was enforced. A little Greek 
vendor of odds and ends—some ciga- 
rettes, bits of wire, shoe laces, and other 
trifles which were very precious and rare 
in Nazi-pillaged Athens—had an orange 
crate on the corner opposite the hotel 
in which the UNRRA mission was bil- 
leted. A customer stopped about 5 min- 
utes to 7 p. m. The American watched 
the transaction from the window of the 
Acropole Palace Hotel to see the bushels 
of drachma notes change hands. One 
hundred billion drachmas equaled about 
14% cents in American money. There 
were few one hundred billion notes and 
payments were made in millions, one 
billion, five billion and such notes. The 
counting of fistfuls of paper took time. 
The customer left with his cigarettes 
about 7. At 7:03 the little Greek trades- 
man was busy packing his stock into his 
orange crate when a British patrol car 
came by. There was no questioning. 
There was no arrest. The patrol turned 
its machine gun on this “law-violator” 
and riddled his body with bullets. In the 
spot where he had tried to make his 
meager living was a pool of blood and bits 
of flesh scattered over the pavement. 
This was British enforcement of “law and 
order” in the early stages. The repres- 
sion by the British grew more widespread 
as time went on. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that there have 
already been too many American guns 
in the hands of the British and in the 
hands of the Greek monarchy imposed 
by the British. I say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the United States should have no 
part in bolstering up a corrupt monarchy 
which could not last 5 minutes in Greece 
without outside help. I say that if we 
are going to ship relief to Greece let us 
ship relief and not guns. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say further 
that if we do send relief to Greece we 
should see that it gets to the Greek peo- 
ple, and not to the royalist clique. What 
happened to the foodstuffs which the 
United States sent to Greece? What 
happened was that they were sold for 
fancy prices to the few wealthy Greeks 
around the King and his circle, and the 
people of Greece continued ‘to die in the 
streets. 

American members of the UNRRA 
mission have reported that the only 
place that they saw lend-lease food from 
the United States was at royalist cock- 
tail parties. Chicago sausages, Califor- 
nia sardines, American cheese were lav- 
ishly served at cocktail parties while the 
people of Greece wasted away from 
starvation. 

The Greek monarchy helped to finance 
itself by the sale of American food at 
exorbitant prices. The Greek Govern- 
ment does not believe in taxes. To this 
day it raises a large part of its revenue 
through the sale of relief supplies—sup- 
plies for which the people of the United 
States have taxed themselves to give to 
the poor of Greece. 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
not send guns to Greece. I say that if 
we send food we should see that it gets 
into: the hands of the people who need 
it and not into the hands of a corrupt 
monarchy. 

I have heard many Members who are 
in favor of this speak of Greek freedom 
and Greek democracy. There is no de- 
mocracy in Greece. The gentleman 
from North Carolina spoke of visiting 
the ruling princes of Turkey and Greece. 
He saw the wrong people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman made 
the statement that the delegation went 
to Athens and conferred with the wrong 
people. Can he think of anyone better 
to confer with than our own diplomatic 
corps who were there at the time and 
with the press, including representatives 
of the American press, and with the 
officers of the Greek Government and 
citizens of Greece? We were only there 
a short time. I am not attempting to 
speak as an authority on Greek affairs. 

Mr. BENDER. Will my friend tell me 
how long he was in Greece? 

Mr. COOLEY. We were there 2 days 
and nights. We conferred with these 
people and did not waste a minute in 
our effort to obtain information. 

Mr. BENDER. Did the gentleman 
confer with any of the poor people of 
Greece who are starving? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes; we certainly did. 
We spoke to representatives of the poor 
people. The gentleman seems to be ob- 
jecting to the fact that we accepted an 
invitation from the King and Queen of 
Greece. Iregret that the gentleman was 
not along with us because I think he 
would have accepted the same invitation. 

Mr. BENDER. Frankly, I am glad I 
was not because I am not given to dining 
and wining with royalty. I am just an 
ordinary citizen from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Does not this 
projected program in effect set the 
United States up as the dictator of 
Greece? 

Mr. BENDER. The gentleman states 
a fact. 

You know when we go into this busi- 
ness we are like the fellow who was going 
into the rabbit business on a very small 
scale. But the rabbits would not coop- 
erate and pretty soon he was in a big 
business. That is exactly what we are 
doing here. 

The gentleman from New York spoke 
of $400,000,000. This is just the begin- 
ning. When Britain pulls out of India 
next year, we will have 400,000,000 Indi- 
ans on our hands. God only knows what 
that policy will result in. When the 
French come in next year with their 
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hands out, and the British come in again 
before this year is up for more money, 
then we are in the same position as the 
fellow who wanted to go into the rabbit 
business on a very small scale. You can- 
not operate on a small scale and our 
economy cannot stand the impact of the 
cost of this. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUFETT. The proponents of this 
program are not honest enough and do 
not dare to come here and teil us the 
whole story for they know it would be 
defeated. Is that not correct? 

Mr. BENDER. They know that, and 
they would not come here and ask us 
at one time to provide all the money that 
is required. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had very illuminating debate on this 
first amendment. I am wondering if we 
cannot make an arrangement to come to 
an end on this one amendment. I want 
to give everybody a chance to speak but 
there will be plenty of opportunity on 
other amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man submit a request at this time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
may I suggest to the gentleman that I 
think the debate on the amendment is 
over, so long as the Members know there 
is no stopping of debate on the section, 
It seems to me the Chair might put the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the pending amendment is 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from California [Mrs. DOUGLAS]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. REED of New York. May the 
amendment be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again reported the amendment offered 
br Mrs. DOUGLAS. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


the amendment offered by the gentle- . 


woman from California. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand the Red Cross bill is on the Speak- 
er's desk for signature. 

I move that the Committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill H. R. 2616, had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 591. An act to amend the act of Jan- 
uary 5, 1905, to incorporate the American 
National Red Cross. 
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ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2616. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 2616, with 
Mr. Case of South Dakota in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr, BENDER and Mrs. DOUGLAS 
rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentlewoman from California 
rise? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Doveras: On 
page 2, line 24, insert the following addi- 
tional clause: 

“Provided, however, That none of the aid 
herein authorized for Turkey shall be fur- 
nished until the President shall have advised 
the Congress that the United States has re- 
quested the appropriate agency of the United 
Nations to inquire into conditions in Turkey 
and to take such action, if any, as may be 
necessary to safeguard the national integrity 
of Turkey, and that the United Nations 
has failed within 1 year after the enactment 
hereof to take action which in the Presi- 
dent's judgment is adequate for that pur- 
pose.” 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
proposed in this bill to provide assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey. It seems 
perfectly obvious that the conditions 
prevailing in these two countries are not 
the same. Greece is in the midst of civil 
conflict, Turkey is not. 

Facts have been presented to the com- 
mittee to show that Greece is in extreme 
need of aid. The facts show that Tur- 
key is not in imminent economic peril 
or in dire need of outside assistance. 
Turkey at the beginning of the war had 
somewhere around $45,000,000 in gold. 
Her total gold and foreign exchange re- 
sources today stand at $245,000,000. Of 
this $227,000,000 is in gold. 

When we talk about aid to Turkey we 
are talking about military aid. There 
is no evidence that economic aid is need- 
ed in Turkey or that the Government 
of the United States expects to extend 
economic aid to her. We are falling into 
the ancient error, it seems to me, of 
preparing for war without attending the 
issues which create war. 

The amendment which I now offer is 
motivated by my unshakable conviction 
that military assistance to Turkey is a 
problem for the consideration of the 
United Nations and not for the consid- 
eration of any single country or group 
of countries however unselfish and be- 
nevolent their intentions. 

The Vandenberg amendment reflects 
our grave uneasiness and doubt in em- 
barking upon a foreign policy of military 
assistance to Turkey in the absence of 
sufficient evidence made available to the 
American people or Members of Con- 
gress justifying the widely publicized 
conclusion that Turkey is imperiled by 
outside pressures, 
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What are the facts to buttress our posi- 
tion committing the Nation to so grave 
a step? I do not say there are no facts; 
I say that we have not yet learned those 
facts, Isay, too, that the United Nations 
alone is in a position to make an impar- 
tial examination into all the truth of 
Turkey’s claims and to make the facts 
available. 

What I propose in my amendment is 
wholly consistent with the purposes un- 
deriying Senator VANDENBERG’s amend- 
ment. It goes further, however, in that 
instead of saying that the United States 
will do so-and-so unless the United Na- 
tions at some later date says “No,” my 
amendment says that the United States 
will not do so unless the United Nations 
fails to take action within a specified pe- 
riod of time. There is a vast difference 
between steaming ahead on our own sub- 
ject to countermanding orders from the 
United Nations and giving the United 
Nations in the first instance precisely the 
kind of responsibility it was set up to 
discharge. 

I urge taking the question of Turkey to 
the United Nations. Let me remind you 
that the reason we propose giving mili- 
tary aid to Turkey is to help Turkey 
maintain her army so that she can resist 
outside pressures. I say we should bring 
the matter of Outside pressures on Tur- 
key before the Security Council, which 
was set up to establish and maintain the 
peace of the world. 

Russia has no right to bring the kind 
of pressure against Turkey which re- 
quires Turkey to maintain an army she 
cannot afford. If she is doing so she 
should be called to account. And she 
should be called to account for her ac- 
tions before the nations of the world. 

I am not against aid to Turkey, if the 
reasons for aid are clearly spelled out 
before the world’s tribunal, the United 
Nations. 

What we are doing if we give military 
aid to Turkey is to say to Russia, “Here 
is 10 cents on the dollar, we will put 
down the other 90 cents if it is needed.” 
We say further, “We are backing the na- 
tional integrity of Turkey and that Rus- 
sia had better not bring undue pressure 
upon her in the settlement of the Darda- 
nelles question,” because it is the Darda- 
nelles we are talking about in this bill in 
its relation to Turkey. 

Mr. Chairman, we can express our in- 
terest in the Dardanelles just as well in 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions or in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations as we can by giving Tur- 
key money to maintain her army and 
not forfeit the moral leadership that is 
ours and ought to be ours in the world. 
We run no risk by carrying the alleged 
Turkish problem to the United Nations. 
If Russian forces rolled over the Turkish 
border we would be at war: The sum of 
$100,000,000 which we propose to give to 
the Turkish Army in this bill would ac- 
complish nothing. The Turkish Army 
could not stop the Russian Army 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. Is my understand- 
ing correct that if the question were 
taken to the Security Council it must 
be by an unanimous vote of the Big Five? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, an- 
swering the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, I say “No.” Neither in the Security 
Council nor in the General Assembly 
can the discussion of any subject be 
barred. The only time that the veto 
works is when direct action must be 
taken by the Security Council. The 
United Nations forced the Russian troops 
to leave Iran with no more power than 
they have now. If the Russians rolled 
over the border of Turkey, I would say 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
we are in war. 

We have an interest in the Darda- 
nelles. I do not question that interest, 
but we can express that interest as well 
in the Security Council or in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations as 
by giving aid to the Turkish Army. We 
should work through the world organiza- 
tion which we helped create, and in 
which, I am convinced, lies the one hope 
of peace for the world. We can always 
do what we propose to do here if the 
United Nations fails to act. 

My amendment provides that the Pres- 
ident shall instruct the United States 
delegate to the United Nations to request 
the United Nations to study conditions 
in Turkey and to evaluate the conten- 
tions of the Turkish Government insofar 
as they purport to show that the nation- 
al integrity of Turkey is threatened by 
pressures from outside sources. 

No group is better qualified to judge 
the Turkish position and to weigh the 
reality underlying Turkey’s alleged fears 
than the United Nations. For such pur- 
poses was the United Nations established 
and only if it discharges these functions 
vigorously and with the full cooperation 
of the United States can the world pre- 
serve the hope of lasting peace. 

The amendment allows a period of 1 
year during which the President of the 
United States is.to get this train of ac- 
tions under way. If within that time the 
United Nations acts, presumably the 
President will await its report before de- 
ciding on the next step. If, on the other 
hand, the United Nations signifies that 
it is unwilling or unable to accede to our 
request, the President upon advising 
Congress of the fact is thereafter at lib- 
erty, within his discretion, to furnish 
such military assistance to Turkey as is 
authorized in the bill before us. 


One final word. The issue in the- 


Turkish question is the problem of the 
future of the Dardanelles. At Yalta and 
at Teheran the United States and Great 
Britain solemnly pledged their assist- 
ance to the U. S. S. R. in bringing about 
a revision of the Montreux Convention, 
which gives Turkey its present strangle- 
hold on the straits. The problem has 
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not been settled; not even fully consid- 
ered or debated formally among the in- 
terested powers. It will not be settled 
on the contrary it can only be compli- 
cated and confounded by unilateral ac- 
tion on our part. It can only be settled 
by the United Nations.since it is a prob- 
lem of vital concern to the peace of the 
world. The amendment I propose seeks 
this solution. Let it be arrived at by a 
world tribunal prepared to examine and 
evaluate competing claims to get at the 
facts and to do equity. Let the United 
Nations decide and let the United States 
be the leader in championing this course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute to the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from California. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 24, after paragraph 5, insert 
“Provided, however, That the President, not- 
withstanding the assistance furnished to 
any country hereunder, is directed to initi- 
ate proceedings, unless such gs 
have heretofore already been instituted, to 
bring to the attention of the Security Coun- 
cil or the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, any situation which threatens the 
territorial integrity or political independ- 
ence of any country assisted hereunder 
and makes necessary the maintenance of 
fully mobilized forces by such country.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
purpose of my amendment at this mo- 
ment to juxtapose the choice before the 
committee and that is the reason this is 
brought up as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from California. My amendment says 
that we shall aid Greece and Turkey 
now, but simultaneously with such aid 
the President shall take the action pro- 
vided by the Charter of the United Na- 
tions in cases where a situation exists 
likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security, and 
this is exactly such a situation. The 
gentlewoman’s amendment proposes 
that we shall wait a year, giving the 
Security Council an opportunity to de- 
cide this issue before we do anything. 
Obviously, if we wait until that time, 
we will be defeating the purpose of this 
particular legislation. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentile- 
woman from California. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Not wait 1 year; 
wait 6 months. 

Mr. JAVITS. I beg the gentlewoman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is very neces- 
sary that the Committee understand 
clearly the difference between the ap- 
proach the gentlewoman from California 
is making to this question and the ap- 
proach being made by the gentleman 
from New York. They both seem to do 
the same thing, and both seem to be 
something that this Committee endorses 
and supports, and that is to bring in at 
the proper time and in the proper man- 
ner the United Nations to determine the 
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extent of these outside pressures being 
exerted upon the Turkish border, and to 
determine whether or not the United 
Nations is able to carry out its mandate 
and its authority to correct that kind of 
disturbance. But I believe that we 
should support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York as a 
substitute because it does provide now 
that we go right ahead, as we are ex- 

ected to do under the present proposal, 
and make this relief available, and that 
puts a few extra teeth into the Vanden- 
berg amendment by assuring the world 
that we propose to go before the United 
Nations and call attention to these out- 
side pressures, and solicit the support of 
right-minded people throughout the 
world to bring those pressures to an end. 
It in nowise cripples the purpose of the 
basic legislation but it does bring the 
United Nations in specifically as the 
Vandenberg amendment would do it 
more generally. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 
May I point out that there is a doctrine 
in this legislation. The legislation itself, 
insofar as Greece and Turkey are con- 
cerned, it has been clearly shown, is a 
stopgap. It is designed to stop a situa- 
tion which it is said cannot be controlled 
in any other way. But the doctrine that 
is in this bill is the Vandenberg doctrine. 
What is that doctrine? It is that while 
we keep the situation in the world from 
deteriorating further we at the same 
time, though we are the greatest and 
most powerful nation on earth, subject 
ourselves to the judgments of the United 
Nations. We demonstrate in this way 
our faith in the United Nations and our 
will to make it the strongest force for 
peace among the nations. The League 
of Nations was wrecked because no 
powerful nation would accept as binding 
upon itself the judgments of the League. 
We must not repeat that mistake. 

The Vandenberg amendment is a con- 
dition subsequent; in other words, it says 
that when the United Nations asks us to 
stop assisting any country because it is 
unnecessary or undesirable we will do so. 
But this amendment is a condition precz- 
dent, because we say at the same time 
that we go in and do something which 
we have to do, which there is no one else 


.to do, we invite you, the United Nations, 


to consider our action, the situation 
which brought it about, and what can 
be done to deal with that situation. That 
is the purpose of my amendment, and 
I believe it is part and parcel with the 
Vandenberg doctrine. 

May I call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the provisions of the United 
Charter itself which envisage this very 
situation. Article 2, paragraphs 3 and 4 
3 the United Nations Charter, read as 

ollows: 


8. All members shall settle their interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and secu- 
rity, and justice, are not endangered. 

4. All members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state, or in any 
other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are coming to the 
aid of Greece and Turkey because we 
say there are threats to their territorial 
integrity or political independence. 
Those are exactly matters with which 
the Charter charges the United Nations, 
and therefore under this amendment we 
have both lines of action going forward 
together. We stop deterioration of the 
international situation which cannot be 
stopped now in any other fashion, and 
at the same time we subordinate our- 
selves to the judgment and activities of 
the Un.ted Nations by asking it to pro- 
ceed in the same situation. This has al- 
ready been done in Greece. The charges 
by Greece that her northern neighbors, 
Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, have 
invaded her northern border are under 
investigation by a United Nations Com- 
mission. The same thing has not been 
done in Turkey. If the external pres- 
sures on Turkey are toe subtle for de- 
tection by the United Nations, then those 
pressures are too subtle for detection by 
the United States. Therefore, the Unit- 
ed States should agree that there are 
external pressures that may be consid- 
ered by the United Nations, while the 
United States comes forward with the 
material means by which the condition 
of the countries it proposes to assist can 
be stopped from further deterioration 
now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
want to compliment the gentleman on 
his amendment. As I understand it, 
what it does is to take away the curse 
of unilateral action and bring about a 
more multilateral action on the part of 
this country in connection, insofar as 
possible, with the United Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 
That is exactly my intention. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. But we do 
proceed without referring it to the United 
Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon; we refer it to the United Na- 
tions and proceed at the same time. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In that re- 
spect, is it not a good argument from 
the standpoint of Russia to say that we 
are the aggressors? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, sir, because we sub- 
mit ourselves to the mandate of the 
United Nations. How can an aggressor 
submit himself to the United Nations and 
still be considered an aggressor? 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that we proceed according to 
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this act and at the same time we place 
this entire matter in the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

Mr. JAVITS. Or the General As- 
sembly. 

Mr. BLOOM. The Security Council, 
according to the Charter, is the only part 
of the United Nations that has a right 
to proceed in this manner. There must 
be some danger. This matter we are 
proceeding on now is an internal mat- 
ter. It has nothing to do with an out- 
side danger, like the border episodes that 
exist today in Greece. Nothing like that 
exists in Turkey. You cannot at the 
same time proceed under the legislation 
we have before us now and ask the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations to 
proceed. That is impossible, because as 
soon as we go to the United Nations and 
ask them to proceed with reference to 
Turkey, then we are a party to it. If 
we make a complaint to the United 
Nations that the peace and security of 
the world is threatened by the actions in 
Turkey, we are destroying everything. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. I should like to have 
this cleared up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Turkey has requested 
of the United States that we go in and 
help it at this time. If we say to the 
United Nations as to Turkey, “This is 
not a unilateral agreement at all; you 
take this in your Security Council and 
act upon it there,” we are destroying 
everything we are trying to do for 
Turkey. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two difficul- 
ties in the argument just made. One is 
that the President of the United States 
came here and invoked our aid for 
Turkey specifically on the ground that 
Turkey was being submitted to such ex- 
ternal pressures as to imperil her in- 
tegrity and political independence. Ex- 
ternal pressures, as I said before in my 
argument, cannot be so subtle that they 
can be detected only by the United 
States and not by the United Nations. 

The question is also raised as to 
whether the United Nations could act. 
The United Nations Charter itself settles 
that question, It draws a clear distinc- 
tion between disputes to which the 
gentleman referred and situations. 
Article 34 states: 

The Security Council may investigate any 
dispute or any situation which might lead 
to international friction or give rise to a 
dispute, in order to determine whether the 
continuance of the dispute or situation Is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security. 


May I also call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the General Assem- 
bly may consider such a matter, for ar- 
ticle 10 states: 

The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
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powers and functions of any organs provided 
for in the present Charter. 


Also article 11, paragraph 2, states: 

The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security brought 
before it by any Member of the United 
Nations. 


One further very important point— 
in the General Assembly there is no veto 
power. If the United States proceeds in 
the General Assembly, the veto power of 
any great power raises no difficulty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. With reference to the 
external difficulties of Turkey, they are 
merely this: That the Turkish Govern- 
ment has been compelled for years to 
keep a large army on the border because 
it is threatened, not on the border by 
Russia, but far away from the border, 
and Turkey is always afraid that Rus- 
sia is going to come down into Turkey. 
That is why she has been put to this 
tremendous expense to keep this large 
standing army on the border for years. 

Now, you differentiate between the 
General Assembly and the Security 
Council. If you want to do anything at 
ali, you cannot go into the General As- 
sembly with this. You must go into the 
Security Council. If we go into the Se- 
curity Council and it is at the request 
of the Government of the United States, 
we foreclose ourselves from voting in the 
Security Council on this measure. 

Then, you will have to get the other 
three powers in the Security Council to 
vote; otherwise, you are foreclosed your- 
self. Therefore, Russia will come in and 
beat you because you have no voice in 
it at all in the Security Council. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to deal with the points that the gen- 
tleman has raised. We must remeiaber 
that U. S. S. R. has demanded from Tur- 
key the right to fortify the Dardanelles 
jointly with Turkey. There are con- 
stant radio broadcasts into Turkey from 
the U. S. S. R. keeping Turkey on the 
anxious seat in this war of nerves. 
Those are the very reasons we are going 
to render assistance. The United Na- 
tions Charter in the articles I read 
enables the United States to proceed be- 
fore the General Assembly if it does not 
want to go before the Security Council 
on these issues. 

May I also point out that the Vanden- 
berg amendment waives any effect of 
the veto in the Security Council on the 
action of the United Nations regarding 
this assistance program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BREHM. Was this amendment 
presented in the full committee that the 
gentleman is now offering and, if so, was 
any disposition made of it? 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment which 
has been here presented was presented 
in a different form carrying the same 
idea, however, before the committee. 
‘The committee at that time by a division 
rejected it. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say with reference to the Dardanelles, to 
which the gentleman has referred, that 
that is an entirely different question. 
In the dispute about the Dardanelles, 
Russia is the only nation that is con- 
cerned with the dispute who has not 
even replied to any suggestion which 
might be made with reference to the 
Dardanelles. Russia does want to go 
into the Dardanelles in one way. She 
wants to have her forts and men there. 
When she gets that, she will be in Tur- 
key. Then, it will be too late to think 
of any legislation of any kind and you 
are beaten. There isn’t any question 
about the Dardanelles situation. The 
gentleman is wrong. He knows that 
Russia is the only nation that has not 
yet suggested any statement or any kind 
of condition on which the Dardanelles 
should be operated in the future; and 
that is a positive fact. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, ft would 
appear to me that the founders of the 
United Nations would favor very much 
the proposition that the United Nations 
should on the application of the United 
States, as a most devoted follower of the 
United Nations, act on this proposal. 

Everything that has been said here in- 
dicates that there is external pressure 
on Turkey; and that is the only reason 
we are assisting. It cannot be economic 
difficulty in Turkey, as the gentlewoman 
from California so eloquently explained. 
The only reason we are going forward 
with this bill at all as to Turkey is on 
account of external pressure on her. If 
that is the reason and if the pressures are 
not so subtle that we can detect them, 
then they are not so subtle that the 
United Nations can fail to detect them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. JAvits] 
has expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman there is one substitute 
amendment pending. Another substi- 
tute may not be offered until that is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. BENDER. May I offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to 
the substitute may be offered but not 
another substitute. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 
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At last we have come to the meat of 
this whole situation. That is, do you 
want to proceed as outlined by the United 
Nations? Do you want to use the pro- 
cedures and the facilities of the United 
Nations and make a multilateral ap- 
proach to this problem, or do you want 
to make a unilateral approach? It all 
boils down to that. When all of the 
scare of communism, all of the cry that 
Turkey is in economic distress is cleared 
away, that is all there is to it. We know 
that Turkey’s gold supply has gone up 
during the war from $45,000,000 to $245,- 
000,000. She has got rich during the 
war by sitting still and not playing with 
either side, in spite of some of the things 
that have been said. She remained neu- 
tral and it was a profitable enterprise for 
Turkey. Now we come to the crux of the 
situation. Do we believe all the glitter- 
ing pledges and promises that we made 
in the United Nations? Do we stand for 
the principles of collective security, or 
are we ready now to throw the United 
Nations in the ditch, and, by omitting to 
send to her this problem, say we are 
ready to go on our own and guarantee the 
sovereignty and integrity of every nation 
in the world, beginning first with Greece 
and Turkey and then going on to Korea, 
Indonesia, India, and on and on? Are 
we, a Nation of 140,000,000 people, to take 
over the great burden of policing the 
world, or would we like to have some help 
from the 47 nations or the 51 nations 
which have been supporting us in the 
United Nations? This is not the first 
problem that has been put up to the 
United Nations. Let me call to your at- 
tention the fact that there have been 
four. Lebanon-Syria was one problem. 
A complaint was made that the British 
and French troops were remaining in the 
ere contrary to the Charter agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I cannot yield. 
Mr. Byrnes presented a resolution ex- 
pressing confidence that British and 
French troops would withdraw, and in 
May they were withdrawn. 

In Indonesia there was another com- 
plaint which the Council, after consider- 
ation, decided against investigating. 

In Spain there was another complaint, 
with a like result. 

In Iran there was a complaint that 
Russian troops had not withdrawn from 
Iran, and in April Mr. Byrnes presented 
a resolution to the Security Council ask- 
ing Russia to withdraw, and on May 6, 
according to the report of the Iranian 
Government, Russian troops withdrew 
from Iran. 

So we have four precedents of serious 
international situations arising. Those 
situations were referred to the Security 
Council. Action was taken on them. 
This is the second anniversary of the 
United Nations. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. EATON] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BLOOM] helped 
to write those principles—those prin- 
ciples of multilateral approach to the 
problems of the world; of collective se- 
curity. And you are departing from the 
sober principles written therein in this 
Greek- and Turkish-aid bill. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, I have only 5 min- 


utes. 
This is the crux of the situation. Let 
us get down to it now. Do you believe 


_ in the United Nations? Do you want to 


support the principles of the United Na- 
tions? Or do you want to go alone? 

I did not talk on the atomic-energy 
resolution. I am a member of the Joint 
Commiitee of the House and Senate on 
Atomic Energy. I do not want to talk 
on it now. I know, maybe, a little too 
much about it. I saw the explosions at 
Bikini. I visited the Japanese cities of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. I know that 
we have the bomb. I do not know 
whether Russia has it or not, or whether 
she will have it within a year’s time or 
whether it will take longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman's 
time be extended for 2 minutes, that I 
may ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not, I wish 
to know whether we will be allowed the 
same liberality when some of us come 
to speak in opposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a question 
the Chair cannot answer. 

Mr. LEMKE. Very well. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for two additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, wil) the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. In the countries to 
which the gentleman referred I believe 
he stated troops were present. That is 
an entirely different situation from what 
we are debating here today. There are 
no foreign troops in Greece and Turkey. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sorry but I . 


cannot let the gentleman take all of my 
2 minutes. There are certain condi- 
tions 

Mr. BLOOM. But I asked that the 
gentleman might have an additional 
minute that I might ask him a ques- 
tion. 3 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. In each of the countries 
the gentleman mentioned there were 
foreign troops amd that is why it came 
to the Security Council; but here there 
are no foreign troops involved. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentle- 
man deny the fact that situations can 
be brought to the Security Council with- 
out the presence of troops in the re- 
spective countries? 

Mr. BLOOM. But the gentleman did 
not say that. The gentleman is right, 
a member nation can bring anything it 
wants to the Security Council, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. All right; the gen- 
tleman has answered. That is all I 
asked the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. BLOOM. But there is no simi- 
larity between those situations and the 
present one. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. There is a simi- 
larity in that an international situation 
arises at this point and when it arises 
any nation in the world can bring it to 
the attention of the Security Council. 
It does not have to be exactly the same 
situation. It can be brought to the Se- 
curity Council by any member of the 
United Nations, and that is where it 
should be brought unless you want to 
embark upon a unilaterial imperialistic 
program similar to the kind of program 
which has brought on every war in his- 
tory. Here at last we have an oppor- 
tunity to work through a United Nations 
organization and approach these things 
in a multilateral way. We say the 
United Nations is impotent, it is too 
weak. Mr. Chairman, how is it going 
to get strong unless it is provided exer- 
cise? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

A Keogh Chairman, I ask that it be read in 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
New York: 

On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “and 
Turkey.” 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “Their gov- 
ernments“ and insert in lieu thereof “its 
government.” 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “these coun- 
tries” and insert in lieu thereof “such coun- 


” 

On page 2, line 6, strike out “or Turkey.” 

On page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out 
“those countries” and insert in lieu thereof 
“such country.” 

On pege 2, line 18, strike out “those coun- 
tries” and insert in lieu thereof “such 
country.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike out “countries” 
and insert in lieu thereof “country.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it goes beyond the 
substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio if 
the page references are to the substitute 
amendment or to the bill. 

Mr. BENDER. They are references 
to the substitute, amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do the page refer- 
ences and line references describe the 
substitute amendment or what? 

Mr. BENDER. They describe the sub- 
stitute amendment as offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York to that part of 
the bill which has been read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us get this 
clear. We have a pending amendment 
and we have a substitute for that amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Ohio has 
offered an amendment to the substitute. 
The amendment consists of several ref- 
erences to pages and lines. Are those 
pages and lines a part of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits] as a substitute? 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, they 
are part of the bill, which has already 
been read. 
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The CHAIRMAN. That does not con- 
stitute an amendment to the substitute 
and the Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last several words. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with any 
legislation attempting directly or indi- 
rectly to have this bill channeled toward 
the United Nations, we have to realize if 
that is done, for all practical purposes, 
this legislation and its effects and pur- 
poses will be defeated. As I view the sit- 
uation, we are not bypassing the United 
Nations or its Charter. 

The Charter of the United Nations 
does not authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which are “essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any state.” Both Greece and Turkey 
have solicited our aid for the speedy re- 


* covery and independence of those small 


countries. President Truman in his mes- 
sage to the Congress specifically said we 
are not bypassing the United Nations. 

Let me briefly review the history. On 
at least three occasions the Greek prob- 
lem has been presented to the Security 
Council, two times by Russia, when they 
claimed the British troops in Greece 
were a threat to peace, a charge which 
the Council rejected both times. It was 
presented again by the Greek Govern- 
ment on the ground that Russia’s Balkan 
puppets—that is, certain Balkan states 
that are Russia’s puppets—were waging 
an undeclared war against the Greek 
territory. On the latter charges a United 
Nations commission was appointed and 
they have been in Greece for some time. 
They have made investigations and they 
have made a report. 

In connection with some remarks 
made by my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
BENDER], who would want to create the 
impression that the guerrillas are patri- 
otic, fighting people, are not either Com- 
munists or controlled by the Communists, 
I call his attention to a report already 
made by the commission showing that 
the Communists in Greece were trained 
in Yugoslavia—that is the guerrillas— 
and also that the manual of arms which 
has been used by the Greek Communists 
or guerrillas was printed in the Greek 
language by the Russians in Moscow. 
My friend apparently has failed to keep 
in touch with current history. 

The report also shows that the fighting 
along the northern border continued de- 
spite the presence of the United Nations 
commission in Greece. 

We also must keep in mind that the 
Charter provides: 

The members shall refrain in their inter- 
national relations from the threat or use of 
force against the territorial integrity or po- 
litical independence of any state. 


What is happening? There are Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Poland. We will not 
talk about Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia, There is no more talk about 
their independence. I hope they will 
ultimately regain their independence. 
There are Hungary, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, admitting that from a military 
stazdpoint the latter has to gravitate to 
the East, but they belong to the West. 
We know what that means. We can in- 
terpret that language when we read it, 
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coming from the head of that govern- 
ment. 

Now, this threat against Greece. 
Greece and Turkey are like an apple, so 
geographically situated. You cut the 
apple in half. You cannot let one dis- 
integrate and expect to save the other. 
You have to consider both parts together. 
‘You might just as well quit if you assist 
one and not the other. It is like cutting 
an apple in half and expecting to save 
one-half against the forces of destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. A vital question in 
my mind is, Are we, by this, bypassing 
the United Nations organization? Does 
the gentleman contend that we are not 
bypassing the United Nations by this 
measure? 

Mr. McCORMACK. We are not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not want to dis- 
credit or bypass the United Nations by 
this move and want to make sure we 
are not doing so now. Does the Presi- 
dent of the United States make that clear 
in his message to the Congress? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

The historical facts support that po- 
sition. Now, let me continue. Back of 
Greece, what is there? Italy. If Greece 
goes, Italy is gone. We might just as 
well face the facts. I am not anti any- 
thing. I am pro in what I believe. I 
am pro-American; I am prowestern civ- 
ilization. I believe in a civilization that 
all who believe in a Supreme Being pos- 
sess. That is what our civilization is. 
Whether Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, we 
have and believe in the western civili- 
zation and what it stands for. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. The question is this: 
Does not the gentleman know that the 
committee itself in its report says that 
some of these bands are bands that we 
armed during the other war? That is 
shown on page 2. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That does not 
change the situation at all. That does 
not change at all one statement that I 
made concerning the United Nations 
Commission, because in that war, in the 
war against Hitler, we armed anybody 
who would or was fighting Hitler. We 
were crossing the bridge with anybody 
in order to lick the first enemy and the 
immediate devil. Now, let us face the 
situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. One gentleman said 

a while ago that the present King of 
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Greece was pro-Fascist and was in Eng- 
land during the war. If he had been 
pro-Fascist he would never have been in 
England during the war. 

Mr. McCORMACK, That is a frank 
observation worthy of consideration. 

But, let us go further. If Greece goes, 
Italy goes. If Italy goes, Europe is gone. 
Now, we have to face these facts real- 
istically. If we just sit back and remain 
inactive, then Russia, with its onrush of 
international communism, simply takes 
over country after country with its mi- 
nority forces, militantly operating, by 
any means that they can employ to ob- 
tain control of a government, and when 
they do, they liquidate the decent ele- 
ments within the government. Tito is 
in Yugoslavia, a step across the Adriatic 
from Italy. If Greece goes, Italy is 
bound to go. That means the control of 
the Mediterranean. If there is one thing 
we have learned from history it is that 
the country that controls the Mediter- 
ranean controls Europe, and the coun- 
try that controls Europe controls Asia 
and Africa. History has indisputably 
portrayed that lesson to us based upon 
hard experience. 

What are some of the reasons why we 
are not bypassing the United Nations? 
Neither the United Nations nor any of its 
related organizations are in position to 
render the kind of help required, and 
even in the time necessary. The United 
Nations has no military force to enforce 
any decisions made by the United Na- 
tions organization. In the meantime, 
help cannot be given because the United 
Nations organization and its agencies 
have no money and could not loan 
money to either Greece or Turkey until 
security was assured. That is one of 
the conditions precedent to an interna- 
tional agency’s lending money to any 
government, that security must be as- 
sured before the nation can receive a 
loan. 

When an emergency exists, and every- 
one who studied the facts knows that the 
United Nations cannot act to meet the 
emergency, by our extending emergency 
aid we are not only acting in our national 
interest but are helping to establish the 
conditions which alone can enable the 
United Nations to function at all. 

The United Nations is pretty much 
like the Thirteen Colonies were under 
the Articles of Confederation; that is 
the way I view it. We have to strength- 
enit. The United Nations is more or less 
impotent now, and it is impotent due to 
one country’s failing to cooperate with 
understanding. 

We have no imperialistic designs. Not 
so long ago the Members who serve here 
and in the other Chamber passed a law 
giving the Philippines their independ- 
ence. Most of the Members here now 
were here then. Certainly, the United 
States is not imperialistically inclined 
when we are the first great Nation in the 
history of man to give up voluntarily ter- 
ritory of which we were possessed. 

We have to act affirmatively. The 
challenge is direct. It is a challenge to 
our way of life. Nation after nation is 
being taken over. The way it is going, 
we have reached our last line of defense 
from the angle of our civilization in Eu- 
rope. We cannot afford to let Greece 
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go. We cannot separate Turkey from 
Greece because of their geographical lo- 
cation. This involves Austria, it involves 
Germany. We know why the last con- 
ference at Moscow was a failure. They 
wanted to sap and destroy Austria eco- 
nomically. They would agree to Aus- 
tria being a free nation, but it would not 
allow Austria any economic ability to 
maintain its freedom. The Russians 
have taken everything out of the area of 
Germany over which they have control, 
and they are now trying to sap the areas 
under the control of the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope these amend- 
ments will be defeated. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to all the amendments and to 
make a statement which I have here to 
make. 

Mr. Chairman, before this very illum- 
inating debate ends, I should like to take 
a few moments to present my views of 
the foundation principles of the United 
Nations Organization and its relation 
to individual countries and to this par- 
ticular problem. However, at this point 
I have a communication of the utmost 
importance which I wish to read, bear- 
ing upon the amendments now before us. 

Personally, I hope that all three of 
these amendments will be defeated, and 
that we will not festoon this legislation 
with all kinds of unworkable suggestions, 
all of them coming from high motives 
and a desire to settle the problem, but 
as a practical result lowering the eff- 
ciency of the legislation and making it 
more difficult to enforce than it is now. 

I have here a communication from 
Senator Warren Austin, with whom I 
was associated during the preparation 
of this Charter, and who I think you 
will all agree with me is one of the 
soundest and sanest thinkers in this 
Nation. He has been appointed by our 
President to represent this Nation in the 
United Nations Organization as our chief 
ambassador. 

Yesterday I sent him a telegram ask- 
ing him, if he did not consider it preju- 
dicial to his official position, if he would 
be willing to inform the House, in this 
time of confusion, of his views on the 
reference of this legislation to the United 
Nations. He said, in answer to my 
telegram: 

New Yorn, May 8, 1947. 
Hon, CHARLES A. EATON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

In answer to your telegram: 

In my opinion the United States program 
for aid to Greece and Turkey does not 
(repeat) not bypass the United Nations. On 
the contrary it would be a most essential act 
in support of the United Nations Charter and 
would advance the building of collective se- 
curity under the United Nations. 

The United States took the initiative in 
explaining the proposed United States pro- 
gram to the United Nations Security Council; 
my statements of March 28, 1947, and April 
10, 1947, set forth in full the reasons necessi- 
tating the American-aid program and the 
relationship of this program to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 

I informed the Security Council on behalf 
of the United States that the United States 
will immediately register with the United 
Nations for publication by the Secretary 
General copies of agreements connected with 
the execution of this program which may be 
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entered into between Greece and the United 
States or between Turkey and the United 
States. 

The Security Council, on the initiative of 
the United States, is already acting on that 
aspect of the Greek question with which it 
is now prepared to deal—the conditions on 
the northern Greek frontiers. 

No organ of the United Nations can at 
this time provide financial and military 
assistance to the Greek Government of the 
emergency character required. 

The proposed American program will assist 
in restoring stability and security in Greece 
and maintaining them in Turkey. When 
stable conditions are restored in Greece it 
should be possible to provide such further 
financial and economic assistance as might 
then be required through the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations and 
related specialized agencies. 

Warren R. AUSTIN. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier today I asked the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
to yield to me for some questions. I 
asked him whether he was convinced 
that the enactment of this measure 
would not be bypassing the United Na- 
tions organization and he gave me his 
prompt and positive reply that this does 
not do so. He further called attention 
to the President’s message to the effect 
that this move does not indicate our in- 
tention to side-step the United Nations. 
To me that was gratifying assurance, 
for I want our Nation and our Govern- 
ment to continue to foster, to support, 
and to utilize properly and fully this 
new international organization which 
we helped make. 

Now that we have heard the distin- 
guished gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Eaton], chairman of the commit- 
tee, read the letter from Senator 
Austin, our representative in the United 
Nations, to the effect that this move is 
not contrary to or inconsistent with our 
solemn duty as a member nation to the 
United Nations, we may feel further as- 
sured. My feeling of confidence in Gen- 
eral Marshall as Secretary of State and 
of Senator VANDENBERG as one of the 
builders of the long-hoped-for United 
Nations organization deepens my as- 
surance that they are not planning to 
do anything to the detriment of this 
young organization which is the hope of 
the world. 

I have all along felt that the American 
Government made a colossal blunder 
when our Government repudiated the 
League of Nations a quarter century ago. 
It seemed certain to me then and still 
does seem certain that the power and 
influence of the United States was ac- 
tively needed after the First World War 
to make the League of Nations effective, 
and we denied it then by our. “act of 
omission.” Destiny seems to have given 
America another chance to play her full 
and rightful part as befits her place in 
history. Opportunity did knock again 
and after a second terribly costly war we 
did join with more than 50 nations in or- 
ganizing an international body to achieve 
justice and to prevent war. And now if 
before that babe is out of its swaddling 
clothes the Government of America re- 
pudiates it, not by an act of omission this 
time, but by a deliberate act of commis- 
sion, it would be a far greater blunder 
than before. If the passage of this bill 
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means that America is Driving a dag- 
ger into the heart of the United Nations 
organization”, as has been claimed, I 
cannot support this move, for I am sure 
the American people do not approve any- 
thing that weakens, and will not permit 
anything that destroys the effectiveness 
of the United Nations organization. 
America will not desert this hope. That 
is why I have sought the assurance we 
have just received. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Javits] 
for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tlewoman from California [Mrs. DOUG- 


LAS, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
and the substitute be again reported by 
the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 

jected. y 
The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from California [Mrs. 
Dovctas]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting the pending bill to give aid 
and assistance to war-devastated Greece 
and some financial support to Turkey. 
These two countries are strategically 
located overlooking the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea. Turkey controls the 
Dardanelles. The independence of those 
two countries and their freedom from 
Russian domination are of vital impor- 
tance to the future peace and security 
of the world. 

We must not appease the Communists 
by bowing and scraping when our legiti- 
mate actions and policies are opposed by 
them. Those people recognize strength 
and firmness. 

The passage of this bill will encourage 
free people in their resistance to the 
forces of communism. It will, in my 
opinion, be a deterrent of war and a 
promoter of peace. The appeasement 
of Japan and of Germany during recent 
years, so fresh on our minds now, led 
only to war. Let us profit from history, 
repudiate all evidence of isolationism on 
this subject and here uphold the Tru- 
man Doctrine as the symbol of hope and 
encouragement to free people to main- 
tain their freedom and their national 
integrity. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, no legislative proposal 
ever submitted to the Congress since I 
became a Member on January 3, 1939, 
has caused me as much concern as the 
matter now before us; namely, a bill to 
implement President Truman’s foreign 
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policy as submitted to the Congress on 
March 12 of this year. 

Not a day has gone by since President 
Truman addressed a joint session of the 
Senate and House that I have failed 
devote some part of the day to thought 
or study of this proposal. I recognize 
the importance of the decision we will 
make here in the House this week. 

Those who urge that we vote for an 
appropriation of $400,000,000 for aid to 
Greece and Turkey have been quite frank 
in stating that this should not be con- 
sidered asa loan. It will be an outright 
grant. Nor do the proponents any 
longer claim that it is a relief bill in the 
usual sense of the word “relief.” It has 
been admitted that about 75 percent of 
this appropriation will be spent for mili- 
tary equipment and supplies. It is also 
admitted that we will provide military 
personnel to serve as advisers for the 
Greek and Turkish Armies. 

This proposal came as a shock to me. 
It is such a radical departure from what 
I envisioned would be the United States 
foreign policy following VJ-day. I rec- 
ognized then and now our responsibility 
to aid other nations who as a result of 
the war badly needed food, clothing, 
medical supplies, seed, fertilizer, and so 
forth. Recognizing this responsibility, 
I voted last week against the motion that 
prevailed to reduce the foreign relief ap- 
propriation from three hundred and fifty 
to two hundred million dollars. I wanted 
to lean over backward in my effort to 
support fully the efforts of our Govern- 
ment to render relief to the hungry peo- 
ple abroad. Greece will receive a large 
part of these relief funds. 

Isaid a moment ago that this program 
is so different from what I thought we 
would work out through the United Na- 
tions organization. It was my hope that 
we would unite with all other peace- 
loving nations of the world in a United 
Nations organization, and one of the 
first objectives of the UN would be to 
prevent any country from interfering 
with the sovereignty of any of its 
neighbors. 

Some argue in connection with this 
legislation that we are not bypassing the 
United Nations organization. I just 
cannot understand that reasoning. We 
very definitely are embarking on a uni- 
lateral policy. No other member nation 
of the United Nations is participating 
with us in our effort to strengthen the 
armed forces of Greece and Turkey. We 
are going it alone, and the consequences 
will be ours alone. 

It has been said during this debate 
that we must supply this military aid to 
Greece and Turkey to prevent the spread 
of communism. If that be the real rea- 
son for this appropriation, just how far 
will this program lead us and what will 
be its ultimate results. Are we going to 
provide funds to strengthen the armed 
forces of every nation in the world now 
threatened by the spread of communism? 
Certainly communism is a threat to 
France, to Italy, to Belgium, and even 
to the British Empire. Certainly no one 
will contend that we have the resources 
to make huge military grants to each of 
these powers. 

Iam not at all concerned by the charge 
that has been made that those who op- 
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pose this appropriation are alining 
themselves with Henry Wallace or that 
the opponents of this measure are sym- 
pathetic to Stalin’s ambitions. In com- 
ing to a decision I have considered only 
the effect this foreign policy, if approved, 
will have on the future of the United 
States and on the United Nations’ pro- 
gram as proposed in its Charter. 

I have received a substantial number 
of letters on this Greek-Turkish aid 
proposition since President Truman first 
proposed it. With one exception, no one 
has written to me in favor of the whole 
program, Some urge “relief for Greece.” 
Others propose that we send surplus mili- 
tary equipment to Greece and Turkey 
but no military personnel. Some favor 
aid to Greece but positively no aid or 
assistance for Turkey. Most of the peo- 
ple who have written to me and others 
with whom I have talked feel very 
strongly that this whole matter should 
be handled by the United Nations. 

If, as the proponents of this legislation 
say, the United Nations is not prepared 
or strong enough to take over this task, 
that organization could be strengthened. 
I cannot understand why the United 
States acting alone is stronger than the 
United States acting with even a ma- 
jority of the nations making up the 
United Nations organization. No mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
as yet explained how Russia could make 
use of her veto power to prevent other 
member nations of the UN from acting 
to prevent Russian expansion. After 
all, was not the real purpose of the 
United Nations to maintain world peace 
through force if necessary? 

Very little information has been given 
us upon which we could base an intelli- 
gent decision. I finally decided to vote 
no on this proposition; and in reaching 
that decision, I have followed the dic- 
tates of my own conscience, after using 
to the best of my ability the brain with 
which I have been endowed. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from South Carolina is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to continue the remarks I began 
yesterday but which I did not have time 
to complete. 

We have heard a lot said about our 
foreign policy but I still do not know 
what our foreign policy is. I did not 
know during World War II what it was, 
nor did any of the men in my outfit, 
nor any of my six brothers with whom 
I served in the armed forces of the 
United States during World War II. 

I expounded a foreign policy yester- 
day that is new to this House but one 
which I believe will work, that is that 
the United States maintain its armed 
forces so strong that we will be in a po- 
sition where the other nations of this 
world will have to appease the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard a number 
of Members on this floor talk about the 
League of Nations. I have heard a lot 
of people over the country say that if 
the United States had just joined the 
League of Nations after World War I 
we would have prevented World War II. 
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I heard the distinguished minority lead- 
er last night insinuate that very same 
thing, that if we had only joined the 
League of Nations it would have pre- 
vented World War II. 

Mr. Chairman, I refute the argument 
that if we had joined the League of Na- 
tions with 100,000 men, no Air Force, a 
scrapped and depleted Navy, that Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Hirohito would have 
listened to us; but I say to you that had 
we joined the League of Nations, built 

_a great Air Force, maintained our mili- 
tary power, then the chances are we 
would have prevented World War II. 

The United Nations will not work to- 
day unless the United States of America 
maintains its armed might; and I say 
that in times of modern warfare to talk 
about the Dardanelles, or Gibraltar, one 
or two bombs would neutralize the Dar- 
danelles, or Gibraltar, or the Panama 
Canal. The only force that we can make 
sure will preserve the peace and security 
of the United States of America, as I 
said yesterday, and repeat today be- 
cause I sincerely believe it, and the past 
history of the world proves it—is an Air 
Force that can strike at any portion of 
the world, an Air Force capable of drop- 
ping and willing to drop any weapons 
known to modern man. Knowing that 
we will use these weapons the Russians, 
realists that they are, will listen, but they 
will listen to nothing else. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Murr: Page 2, 
line 11, after the words “in an advisory ca- 
pacity only”, strike out the semicolon, insert 
a comma and add the following: “Provided, 
however, That not more than 100 such per- 
sonnel are to be utilized in either country at 
one time under the terms of this act with- 
out further authorization from Congress.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is very clear. 
It simply is to put into legislative lan- 
guage the understanding that has been 
agreed upon informally between the War 
Department and the various committees 
of the House and the Senate which have 
been dealing with this particular legisla- 
tion. Many of you have been worried, 
as many good Americans outside of Con- 
gress have been worried, lest this aid to 
Greece and Turkey take on the aspect 
of an expeditionary force. That is not 
the intention at all of the administra- 
tion spokesmen who sponsored it. 

We have received the most solemn as- 
surance that human beings can give that 
that is not their intention, that the only 
purpose of military men being sent to 
either Greece or Turkey is to advise and 
to counsel so as to enable their military 
people to learn to use the types of weapon 
which they are going to buy from us or 
perhaps be given by us. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the 

in this connection. If you will 
look at page 108 of the hearings and 
follow me as I read the testimony you 
will see what Iam driving at. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] was in- 
terrogating Secretary Patterson about 
the size of this military contingent and 
Secretary Patterson stated: 
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Secretary PATTERSON., I would say any- 
where from 10 to 40, That is our present 
estimate. 


Then the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] proceeded: 

Mr. Vorys. Does that cover both Greece 
and Turkey, the estimate of 10 to 40? - 

Secretary PATTERSON. That would only be 
in the case of Greece. 

Mr. Vonrs. I wonder about Turkey. 

Secretary PATTERSON. In the case of Tur- 
key, it would be comparable. We do not at 
all have the detailed knowledge in the case 
of Turkey that we have in the case of 
Greece. I think I indicated that in my 
statement. 

Mr. Murr. Mr. Secretary, following up 
the line of questioning identified by Mr. 
Vorys, I think it would be very comfort- 
ing to the American public if we could put 
something into the legislation which would 
spell out the facts you have talked about 
today about a military mission. 

The language is a little indefinite. 


That is as to the matter of a limited 
number of military personnel. Then I 
asked him this direct question: 

Mr. Muwnor. In order that Congress can 
have its part in shaping the legislation and 
our policy in Greece and Turkey, I have in 
mind an amendment to offer which would 
limit the size of the American military mis- 
sion in each country to a maximum of 100, 
which would be over twice the number that 
you would say would be required. Would 
you have any objection to that kind of clari- 
fying amendment? 

Secretary PATTERSON, No, sir. 


The Secretary says specifically he has 
no objection to that kind of limiting 
amendment. I appeal to you now as 
Members of a body having coordinate 
responsibility of government, along with 
the executive department, to measure up 
to your joint responsibility and write into 
this legislation those facts and under- 
standings and agreements which the 
executive departments have given us in 
connection with this bill. Most of you 
have made campaign statements regis- 
tering your desire to stop blank check 
legislating by Congress. Well the time 
has now come to do something about 
those statements. By writing in a num- 
ber limitation such as I propose we meas- 
ure up to our responsibilities and we 
retain added congressional control of 
both our foreign and domestic policies. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Was the 
amendment which the gentleman is now 
offering offered in committee? 

Mr. MUNDT. It was discussed in 
committee, but I think it was not offered. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman 
quoted Secretary Patterson. Is it not a 
fact that later on in the testimony the 
Secretary said that he thought it would 
be unwise, and that he made a mistake 
when he said he did not see any objec- 
tion to limiting the number? 

Mr. MUNDT. If the gentleman can 
find such testimony in the hearings, I 
will be happy to have him read it to the 
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House. I am unable to find such testi- 
mony. ` 

Mr. RICHARDS. Did not the Secre- 
1 later on change his position? 

MUND T. If the gentleman can 
find rieke in the hearings to indi- 
cate that, let him read it. I cannot find 
it there. 

Let me point this out. I feel this way 
about this amendment. The War De- 
partment comes to us frequently as it 
does to the Committee on Appropriations 
and says, “We want some money to run 
the Department.” I do not think we 
should give them an unstipulated 
amount simply because we have confi- 
dence in the War Department, as we all 
have. I think the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility to place limitations on that 
amount, and I think we have the re- 
sponsibility to place limitations on the 
amount of power which we vacate as a 
legislative body. We are vacating some 
authority in this bill necessarily, and I 
am simply asking that we limit the 
amount of power that we vacate in this 
matter of sending military personnel 
abroad in this bill to 100 men to each 
of the countries, because Secretary Pat- 
terson has said those are all the men 
that he intends to use; twice as many 
as he intends to use, in fact. Let us 
therefore put in writing as a part of this 
legislation this limitation which can al- 
ways be changed should necessity arise 
by subsequent action by the Congress. 

My plea is simply against writing 
blank-check legislation unnecessarily, 
It is a bad habit to get into and we 
should avoid it when we can. We have 
an opportunity to do so now. I urge 
your support for this clarifying amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
SEN from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise mainly in order 
to propound a question or two to the 
author of the amendment, if I may have 
his attention. 

Is the gentleman sure that this amend- 
ment was not considered and voted down 
in committee? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure. I say, it 
was discussed in committee. I do not 
recall that it was voted down, because 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits] offered a substitute, and I am not 
sure that either of them were voted on. 
It may have been. 

Mr. JARMAN. Is the gentleman sure 
that Secretary Patterson did not later on 
say that he made a mistake when he said, 
“No.” 

Mr. MUNDT. I am not sure about any 
mistake Mr. Patterson may or may not 
have made. I am only sure about what 
appears in the printed record, and I am 
sure he has not said anything on the 
Senate side or the House side to con- 
tradict that. 

Mr. JARMAN. But the gentleman is 


not sure that he did not hear him say 
that? 


Mr. MUNDT. Icertainly am sure that 
I have not heard that he did not have 
any objection to any kind of limitation 
exceeding 100 men. 
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Mr. JARMAN. But the gentleman is 
sure that he did not hear him say later 
on that he was opposed to it, is he? 

Mr. MUNDT. Ido not know what the 
gentleman is driving at. I ask the gentle- 
man from Alabama the same question I 
asked the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, if he has any reason to think there 
is other testimony in the record, let him 
read it to the Committee. Here is the 
9 testimony of the Secretary on page 

08. 

Mr. JARMAN. I will answer that by 
saying we had many executive sessions. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

~ Mr. BLOOM. Is it not a fact that the 
specific question was asked of the Secre- 
tary in executive session and the Secre- 
tary said that he did make that state- 
ment in the opening meeting at the time, 
but that he wanted to change his mind, 
and he said that he would prefer not 
to have the number of people limited in 
the bill. That was in executive session. 
That is why it is not in the record. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairmen, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JARMAN. I gladly yield to the 
able gentleman from California. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. My re- 
membrance of the Secretary’s testimony 
is that his original agreement upon the 
size of the mission in Greece and Tur- 
key would be predicated upon whether 
or not the mission now there, the Brit- 
ish mission, would remain, but I very 
definitely remember, and I agree with 
the gentleman, that the Secretary said 
it would be most unwise, in the second 
hearing, to tie the hands of his Depart- 
ment or of the Navy Departrhent in ref- 
erence to this point. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I ask my colleagues of the 
House, please, do not tie the hands of 
our departments in an important matter 
such as this, in view of the testimony we 
have about it here today. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MERROW. May I say that in my 
opinion this is a crippling amendment. 
If we have any confidence left in the 
President of the United States and in 


the State Department and in General ` 


Marshall, we should not put this amend- 
ment into this bill. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman who is one of the 
ablest members of our committee, and 
I might add that we should not do so 
if we have any confidence in the Secre- 
tory of War, who is—well, I will not say 
what party he belongs to. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was present at the 
hearings when the Secretary of War said 
he saw no objection to such an amend- 
ment limiting the number of military 
advisers to be sent to Greece and Tur- 
key. Then I was ill for a few days and 
missed two committee meetings, but I 
certainly did not hear until just now of 
the reported retraction of his statement. 
However, if the Secretary of War later 
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came before the committee in executive 
session and asked that we not put any 
restriction of this sort in the bill, which 
would lezve the door open to an expedi- 
tionary force, that is all the more rea- 
son, I think, why the amendment should 
be adopted. 

I am for this bill. I have crusaded for 
16 years against appeasement of any 
country expanding its territory by ag- 
gression. I spoke the best I could for this 
bill on yesterday and will again if I get a 
chance. But what I am for is our aiding 
free countries struggling to maintain 
their independence, by our sending over 
material assistance and selected officers 
and men to review and screen the needs 
and requests and to see that the assist- 
ance we send is well used. I cannot for a 
moment support the bill if perchance by 
any stretch of interpretation of language 
it could permit an expeditionary force, or 
even a battalion of our armed forces to 
go into these countries either in addition 
to British troops or in substitution for 
British troops. If the day should come 
when that sort of thing is needed, I feel 
that those in charge must come again 
before the Congress and make their 
case, If they make a good case, Congress 
presumably would support it. But I can- 
not go along with any other interpreta- 
tion, and I am constrained to support 
and urge the committee to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. The gentleman well knows 
that the bill provides that these military 
men we send over are to act in an ad- 
visory capacity only. By no means could 
that interpretation be stretched to mean 
combatants. 

Mr. JUDD. Then, what possible ob- 
jection can the gentleman have to put- 
ting into the bill that which would so 
enormously reassure the people of Amer- 
ica. I think we would pick up a great 
many more votes here in the House of 
Representatives, if all were sure mili- 
tary personnel is to be limited to a defi- 
nite number of officers and men for 
training and by no possible construction 
include, to use the gentleman’s word, 
combatants, 

Mr. KEE. The objection I have to it 
is this. The Secretary returned to the 
committee after he made the statement 
quoted by the gentleman from Minnesota 
and said it would be crippling to his De- 
partment if they wanted to send a few 
more advisory men, and asked us not to 
insert any limitation. 

Mr. JUDD. Would the gentleman ob- 
ject to 200, then? 

Mr, BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. It was stated at the 
time, if I remember correctly—this was 
in executive session; perhaps I should 
not say that—it was stated that if they 
thought of sending a battleship over 
there and they had more than a hundred 
men on that ship, according to the bill, 
oo could not send the battleship over 

ere, 
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Mr. JUDD. Certainly the gentleman 
is not suggesting that sending battleships 
would come under the authorization of 
this act. Of course, they could be sent 
by the Commander in Chief for visits 
under his present authority. 

Mr. BLOOM. Ido not mean for mili- 
tary purposes or for war purposes, but 
they could not go over there if it could 
be construed that they would send that 
many people on one ship. 

Mr. JUDD. This reads “in an advi- 
sory capacity only.” Surely we would 
not be sending over a battleship in an 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman was 
talking about combatant troops. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. I do not know exactly the 


. attitude of the former chairman. He 


says, “I am telling you what happened 
in an executive session here or an ex- 
ecutive session there.” I believe an ex- 
ecutive session is an executive session, so 
I am not going to discuss those matters. 
But let me say this: My amendment says, 
under the purposes of this act, limit it to 
100. It has nothing to do with a battle- 
ship, because sending a battleship over 
there is something else. I am talking 
about the purposes of this act and the 
100 limitation which Secretary Patter- 
son said is twice as many men as he 
needs. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I am not talking 
about battleships or soldiers being sent 
over there. That is not in the realm of 
possibility under this bill. What I 
wanted to ask the gentleman is this: 
Would it not be ridiculous to embark on 
a courageous policy such as is proposed 
here today and spend $400,000,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money under a limitation 
that only 100 military advisory personnel 
could be sent, and then tell the Secre- 
tary of War or the President that even 
if he deemed it necessary he could not 
send 150 men over there to see that that 
money was wisely spent? 

Mr. JUDD. I will state to the gentle- 
man that I am willing to amend the 
amendment to increase the limit to 200. 
I certainly do not want us to be crippled 
or hampered in doing well what we are 
authorizing. My point is that we must 
not authorize more than was told us or 
than we have told the House and the 
country is the purpose of this bill. It is 
to make our people sure that we will not 
under this bill be sending over any large 
groups. I know that we do not intend 
to do that, but a great many millions of 
Americans are more disturbed on this 
point than on any other. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
amendment is just one more illustra- 
tion of the feeling that a great many 
people have that if we only tie our own 
hands we are safe. I say this with eon- 
siderable reluctance because I have a 
very high regard for the gentleman from 
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South Dakota. He is a good friend of 
mine. But over the years in this coun- 
try there seems to have been a feeling 
on the part of many fine citizens that we 
should be fearful of our own power 
and that, therefore, if we can shackle 
Uncle Sam we are really going to be 
able to have peace. 

In the first place, the British mission 
in Greece—I do not have the exact figure 
before me—I believe numbers around 
four or five hundred. If they for some 
reason or other have to withdraw, un- 
der this amendment we could not pro- 
vide the personnel to take their place. 

I believe that the reason for this 
amendment is the fear that some inci- 
dent may arise between some American 
in uniform and—some Greek guerrilla, 
perhaps—which would arouse in us back 
here a desire to pursue the matter with 
explosive consequences. I would just 
like to say that one of my oldest friends 
was & naval attaché in Warsaw, a colonel 
in the Marine Corps. He was murdered 
and I do not recall that there was much 
about it in the press. 

I would like to say further that you 
do not avoid trouble by simply limiting 
the number of military personnel. A 
civilian can be a cause of disturbance 
just as readily as a man in uniform. I 
believe that the men in uniform that we 
have to worry about are not the Ameri- 
cans. I believe that it is time that we 
made our meaning entirely clear, and 
that if we are going to pass this measure 
we should not handicap those who are 
charged with its execution. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman spoke 
about shackling Uncle Sam. If this bill 


passes, do you think we are shackling - 


Uncle Sam by giving 8400, 000, 000 under 
this program? 

Mr. LODGE. I certainly do not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I call the 
attention of my friends the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
to the specific language of the bill, which 
is very plain and capable of only one 
construction. I quote: 
by detailing a limited number of members 
of the military services of the United States 
to assist those countries in an advisory ca- 
pacity only. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam very glad that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts stressed 
that language. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I am very glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I got the impli- 
cation from the gentleman’s remarks, 
which I might add were very frank, that 
these forces that we are sending over 
might possibly replace the British who 
are there now numbering about 500, I 
believe. 

Mr. LODGE. I am afraid I did not 
make myself clear. They are not forces. 
These are men we are sending over to 
screen military and naval demands and 
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to act in an advisory capacity only, ac- 
cording to the language of the bill. The 
British have a large mission there, and 
it might become advisable or necessary, 
in view of the fact that most of the 
equipment will be ours, that the British 
retire some of their men and that we 
take their place. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Are the British 
there in an advisory capacity or in a 
shooting capacity? Are they armed or 
are they just advisers? 

Mr. LODGE. The British mission is 
there in an advisory capacity. The Brit- 
ish forces which consist, I believe, of a 
brigade—about 10,000 men—are there 
for policing purposes. 

Oh, the mission is there, naturally, not 
in a shooting capacity. The purpose of 
the mission is not to shoot. The purpose 
of a soldier is to shoot, 

Mr. CHENOWETH. But if we go 
there we will shoot. 

Mr. LODGE. No. Iam talking about 
combat troops. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. They will be 
armed, will they not? 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. I am afraid he has not quite 
got the distinction in mind. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Will not the gentleman 
agree that under the present language 
we could have an adviser in every com- 
pany in the Greek Army or even in every 
squad? 

Mr. LODGE, I suppose it would be 
impossible for any lawyer to draft a con- 
tract or a law that could not be abused 
by someone who wanted to do so, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MUNDT: Strike out 
the figure 100“ and insert the figure “200.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
desire to limit the proper activities of 
the President and the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of Navy in carrying 
out this act which I feel involves what 
may ultimately be almost a life and death 
matter for the United States. I mean 
just that in all seriousness. But I can- 
not believe we ought to pass this piece 
of legislation without making crystal 
clear to every mother and father and 
citizen in the United States exactly what 
we are doing. I cannot believe, on the 
basis of any testimony I have heard, that 
they can rightly object to a limitation 
of 200 by the War Department and 200 
by the Navy Department. That seems 
to me a generous estimate of what “a 
limited number of members of the mil- 
itary services of the United States to 
assist those countries, in an- advisory 
capacity only,” could mean. So I hope 
that many who have been opposing this 
amendment to limit to 100 will accept it 
on the basis of 200. It seems to me it 
improves the bill. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; I yield. 
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Mr. RICH. This is the first time in 
my life I ever heard of any missionary 
advocating that this country send mili- 
tary men to try to Christianize people. 
I have never heard any missionary 
or a church advocate that we should 
send only a hundred or 200 armed men 
into any country to try to aid and assist 
them in a Christian way. I hope the 
gentleman will eliminate all armed 
men that we are talking about sending 
into Greece and Turkey, and send more 
missionaries and more medical mis- 
sionaries over there. 

Mr. JUDD. So far as I know no one 
has suggested we send military men to 
any country to try to Christianize peo- 
ple. We are suggesting that it is right 
and proper and sensible to send mili- 
tary men to threatened peoples to help 
them retain their independence instead 
of allowing them to be murdered or en- 
slaved as people have been wherever 
Communists have taken over. It so 
happens that my own church has had 
missionaries and medical missionaries 
in Greece and Turkey for many decades. 
Does the gentleman think he can send 
missionaries to any people dominated by 
Russian communism? If the gentleman 
will examine the record of the person 
who is speaking, he will discover that 
all during the 1930’s, when I was taking 
fragments of American scrap iron out 
of the bodies and brains of innocent 
Chinese men, women, and children, I 
was trying my best to get my country 
to adopt a policy of not helping an 
aggressor, a policy which would prevent 
murder of the people of Asia and of the 
United States. Iam for this bill because 
I believe it will prevent, or greatly re- 
duce, the murder of people in Europe and 
probably of Americans, too. I think that 
is a worthy cause for a missionary, espe- 
cially a missionary doctor, to support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] has just said this is a question of 
most vital importance to the welfare of 
our country. He is correct in that. But 
if his statement is true, why shackle the 
United States? If the amendment lim- 
iting the number of this kind of person- 
nel to 100 is bad, then it follows that a 
limitation of 200 is bad. I think it would 
be unwise for the Congress of the United 
States to embark on a policy such as we 
propose here today, costing $400,000,000, 
and then to say to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of War, 
“You must go over there and carry out 
the purposes we have expressed in this 
legislation, but you are limited to 100 or 
200 of a certain kind of personnel that 
it is absolutely necessary for us to have 
on the ground to make this program a 
success.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The phraseology 
of the bill is “a limited number and in an 
advisory capacity only.” These phrases 
have got to be considered together. 
“Limited” means the minimum number 
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5 to carry out the policies of this 
act. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I hope this amend- 
A and all amendments to it will be 

ed. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The word “limited,” to 
which the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts refers, means absolutely nothing 
unless Congress exercises its right and 
authority and describes it in certain 
terms. “Limited” could mean 100,000 as 
well as 100 or 200. It all depends on who 
is administering the act. We are de- 
fining the word “limited” as meaning not 
more than 200 to act in an advisory 
capacity. 

I would remind the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that that is what the 
British say they are doing with 10,000 
men in Greece, acting in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I realize, of 
course, that a logical argument can be 
made from that angle, but what does the 
gentleman have to say about the phrase 
“advisory capacity only?” 

Mr. MUNDT. I say in answer to that 
that the British say their troops are over 
there solely in an advisory capacity, yet 
they have 10,000 of them there. I sup- 
pose they are advising the people to 
maintain law and order. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The bill contem- 
plates that part of the aid to be sent to 
Greece may be such things as airplanes 
and tanks. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Then, how can we 
expect to train these people in the use 
of this mechanized equipment with 100 
men or 200 men? I donot think it can be 
done. We have got to have mechanics 
and servicemen. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It is absurd to think 
so. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I was wondering if 
the gentleman had figured out in dol- 
lars and cents the cost of 100 or 200 or 
many more? And also I think it is im- 
portant that this membership should 
know that we are not talking in the 
terms of the brigade of British soldiers 
that are there in camp, we are talking 
only in terms of permission. 

Some of us have felt very deeply 
troubled because there was no limita- 
tion in this, because of some of the 
rumors that have been going about. I 
believe it is because of that that this 
amendment has been offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota. If we 
could reassure the people of this coun- 
try that what we are sending into 
Greece is a mission, not troops; that it 
is a limited mission and that we do not 
propose to permit the situation to be- 
come suck. that the army could use the 
$400,000,000 and nobody else get any- 
thing the people would feel better. The 
point and purpose of this proposal, as I 
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see it, is not troops but it is economy of 
various kinds, bankers, specialists, and 
so on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that somebody is letting the cat 
out of the bag. One of the things which 
really concerns the people of America in 
the consideration of this legislation is 
this question of military personnel. The 
bill says “a limited number of members 
of the military services.” How many 
constitute “a limited number”? I think 
the best evidence on this point is to be 
found in the hearings before the com- 
mittee at page 351 where the following 
statement is made: 

Secretary Forrestal suggested before the 
committee that perhaps at the outset 3 or 4 
naval officers and possibly 20 or 25 men would 
be sufficient for the limited purpose of advis- 
ing the Greek authorities. Secretary Patter- 
son indicated a rough estimate of approxi- 


mately between 10 and 40 Army officers might 


be adequate for similar purposes. 


They are only supposed to serve in an 
advisory capacity. 

The Mundt amendment raises the 
figure to 100 men in Greece and 100 men 
in Turkey. In the substitute amend- 
ment presented by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] the figure is raised 
to 200. This is a limitation which the 
fathers and mothers of America want. 
I am sure that much of the correspond- 
ence Members of Congress have received 
on this bill is to the effect that the peo- 
ple of the country are generally in favor 
of giving relief to the starving women 
and children of Greece, but they are 
afraid of the military features of the 
bill. 

I do not care whether you call mem- 
bers of the military services advisors or 
not. It is very easy under this loose 
language to have 15,000 or more ad- 
visors on the ground. It seems to me 
that the statements made by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, as to the number of men actually 
needed as advisers should bear great 
weight. The hearings specifically state 
the number they need. The amend- 
ments proposed therefore are generous 
indeed and we should write the limita- 
tions into the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to allay the 
fears of the fathers and mothers of 
America it is my firm conviction that a 
definite limitation as to the number of 
military personnel and advisors that are 
to go into Greece and Turkey, should be 
written into the bill. Therefore I shall 
support the Judd substitute and if that 
fails, I expect to support the original 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Preferential motion offered by Mr. BENDER: 
“Mr, BENDER moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, you 
have a demonstration of how hell will 
break loose in Greece and Turkey in the 
way hell has broken loose here in the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Apparently there is a difference of 
opinion as to what this person heard and 
what the other person heard. One thing 
I know is that day before yesterday the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] 
and a number of other gentleman were 
in my office at which time there was 
present a young lady who was employed 
by UNRRA in Greece and who was shot 
by British bullets in Greece. 

You are going into a shooting business 
when you go into this thing. When you 
go into this on the $400,000,000 basis, 
you are just beginning. For example, 
this story has been kept out of the news- 
papers, and so far there has been a suc- 
cessful attempt to keep it secret, but I 
understand that behind the walls of the 
State Department there is great excite- 
ment and frantic scurrying around over 
the report that American equipment for 
five full divisions of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist Army in China has fallen 
into the hands of the Chinese Communist 
forces. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I expect there is 
considerable agitation in the State De- 
partment. But this is just the sort of 
thing which we can expect under the 
Truman doctrine of sending military 
supplies to unrepresentative regimes on 
the theory of stopping communism. 

All we will accomplish is to promote 
and prolong civil wars. Yes, we can send 
American materials of war to Greece and 
Turkey, to every trouble spot in the 
world—but we will wake up to find that 
the same thing is happening to it as is 
happening in China. 

If this is the State Department’s way 
of maintaining American prestige and 
security in the world—by dropping 
American taxpayers’ money down the 
drain—I say it is a very poor way indeed. 

This bill provides that two-thirds of 
the money is to be spent for military 
equipment to engage in civil war in Tur- 
key and Greece. Now you are talking 
about sending 100 men or 200 men. 
What difference does it make? Hell will 
break loose just as hell is breaking loose 
on the floor of this House and in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations as the 
result of the controversy over this 
matter. 

My friends, we are advocating that 
this thing be handled by the United 
Nations. That is not isolationism. I 
heard the distinguished gentleman from 
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Texas last night make an eloquent ap- 
peal against isolationism. Well, it is 
isolationism to engage in this unilateral 
program of ours when we have the 
United Nations to work through. Why 
not refer this matter in just that way? 

Isay that we are not going to be rushed 
into immediate passage of this measure 
if we have to sit here all next week. 
I trust there are a sufficient number of 
persons on the floor of this House who 
are interested and wish to be heard. We 
have good amendments on the desk 
here. We have amendments that should 
be considered in the manner in which 
we consider amendments on other 
measures. 

This is the most important measure 
that we have had before us since I have 
been a Member of Congress during the 
past five terms. No other legislation has 
been as important as this. No other leg- 
islation will involve us in so much trouble, 
in so many heartaches, in so much blood- 
shed, as this measure will. I trust that 
we will consider this and not give this 
thing the bum's rush which obviously is 
attempted here in considering this 
amendment in 5 or 10 minutes. Let 
us take plenty of time. We can stay 
here from early morning until late at 
night, The majority leader said, “How 
about your amendments?” I said, “I am 
going to offer every one of them.” He 
said, “Do you think we ought to meet in 
the morning at 10 o’clock?” I said, “You 

can meet at 9 o'clock and you can sit 
until midnight; you can meet on Satur- 
day and you can meet on Monday and 
consider this thing the way it should be 
considered and not in a slipshod, hap- 
hazard manner.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My point of or- 
der is that on the pending amendment 
the period of debate is 10 minutes; 5 
minutes for and 5 minutes against. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is, if some- 
one claims 5 minutes in opposition. 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, if 
no member of the committee or anyone 
else desires to rise in opposition, I seek 
recognition. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, accord- 
ing to the rules defined by the distin- 
guished gentleman, the point is well 
taken. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I will not press 
the point of order. 

Mr. EATON. I think the point of or- 
der is well taken. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Why do we not vote 
on this amendment now? 

Mr. EATON. Of course, that is what 
I want to do. Everybody understands 
what this does. It kills the bill. If we 
want to kill the bill, let us vote on it and 
decide now. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys) there 
were—ayes 37, noes 127. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we cannot reach an agreement to lim- 
it debate on these amendments. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, I think it was gen- 
erally understood that everyone was go- 
ing to be given a chance to debate this 
bill and the amendments thereto. I 
wish the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would not press his unan- 
imous-consent request because I do not 
like to be in the position of objecting. I 
think every Member that is on his feet 
ought to have 5 minutes to speak on these 
amendments, because we are getting into 
the same situation here as we did before, 
of turmoil, of everybody hollering to vote, 
vote, vote, and not listening to the de- 
bate. I think it would be a good thing 
under the conditions if the Committee 
rose. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, I said earlier 
that there would be no effort made as we 
progressed here a reasonable period of 
time through today, and tomorrow, if 
necessary, to limit debate in the consid- 
eration of this measure. The gentle- 
man from New Jersey indicated in con- 
nection with his request that debate be 
limited to 10 minutes on the pending 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
that he wondered how many wanted to 
speak. I am quite sure he would be per- 
fectly willing to amend his request. Itis 
not a motion, it is a request subject to 
objection. No one wants to force any- 
one to object. If those who want to 
speak will rise and so indicate, then the 
time can be adjusted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Is that on this 
amendment? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; and the amend- 
ments thereto. That does not limit de- 
bate. If everyone who wants to speak 
will rise, I am quite sure the chairman 
will amend his request in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request as it 
stands is for a limitation of 10 minutes. 
Does the gentleman from New Jersey 
care to amend his. request? 

Mr. EATON. I would be glad to do so. 
I want everybody to have a chance to 
have his say. How many wish to speak 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman that a tally by the 
Clerk shows 14 Members have arisen. 

Mr. EATON. I withdraw my request, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of both the substitute amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] and the original 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr}. Ihave 
a like amendment at the Clerk’s desk 
which would limit the military personnel 
in either country to 100. I mentioned 
that earlier in the debate today. It is not 
particularly material whether the num- 
ber be fixed at 100 or 200, but certainly 
it seems to me there should be some limi- 
tation on the number of military forces 
which we send to these two countries. 

The Secretary of War testified at page 
108 of the record, in answer to a question 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
that anywhere from 10 to 40 military 
personnel is the present estimate in 
Greece and a comparable number in 
Turkey. Following that, he was asked 
by the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munot] and I quote: 

Mr. Munpr, In order that Congress can have 
its part in shaping the legislation and our 
policy in Greece and Turkey, I have in mind 
an amendment to offer which would limit 
the size of the American military mission 
in each country to a maximum of 100, which 
would be over twice the number that you 
would say would be required. Would you 


have any objection to that kind of clarifying 
amendment? 
Secretary PATTERSON. No, sir. 


Now the point is made that on some 
other occasion, at some other place, he 
corrected this testimony and asked, in 
effect, for no limitation whatever on the 
size of the forces which we might send to 
these countries. I have the highest re- 
gard for our distinguished Secretary of 
War and am very anxious that none of 
my remarks should in any way be con- 
strued as critical of him. Iam sure that 
he would be, as many of us would, the 
last one to take any step which would in- 
volve this country in armed conflict. He 
has been a fighting soldier and knows 
what war is. I realize, too, that consid- 
erations of security may require that not 
all of the testimony which was given be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
shall be spread upon this record. It is 
only natural that the Secretary of War, 
in the discharge of his duties, should pre- 
fer to have complete and uncontrolled 
discretion. 

If these amendments should fail I shall 
still vote for this bill for the reasons I 
have given earlier today. But it is my 
sincere hope that a majority will see the 
merit in the proposal which has here 
been made, for I cannot escape the feel- 
ing that we, as a Congress, are charged 
with a heavy responsibility to see to it 
that nothing is done to alter the essen- 
tial character of the legislation which 
we are about to adopt. 

No one from the distinguished com- 
mittee which reports this bill, no one in 
the unanimous report of the parallel 
committee in the other body, has indi- 
cated to us that it is the intention to send 
any substantial numbers of American 
officers or men to either of these coun- 
tries. The committee report, here, at 
the bottom of page 4, says: 

Combat forces are not to be sent to Greece 
or Turkey. The military assistance provided 
in the bill is to consist only of arms and 
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other supplies for the armed forces of Greece 
and Turkey, These supplies are to be pro- 
vided on the basis of investigations and 
recommendations by small military missions 
sent out by the United States in an advisory 
capacity only. Testimony of Government 
witnesses indicates that the military mission 
to Greece would probably not exceed 40 and 
the naval mission would probably be less 
than 30. In the case of Turkey it is ex- 
pected that the missions would not be larger. 


It is in reliance upon these assurances, 
given to us in entire good faith, that 
many of us are supporting this measure. 
Those assurances, I know, will still hold 
good if these amendments are defeated, 
But it seems to me that we should, by the 
adoption of one of these amendments, 
make it crystal clear to the mothers and 
fathers and wives of the young men of 
this country that we have not embarked 
upon a militaristic venture, that forces 
are not being sent to these countries to 
fight, that they are not shooting soldiers, 
but simply advisers to the appropriate 
authorities in these two countries. 

The point is made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts that the words “lim- 
ited” and “advisory” in section 1, para- 
graph 3 of this bill should be accepted 
as sufficient indication of a limitation. I 
may say to the gentleman that during 
my service in the China-Burma-India 
theater we were supposed to have a lim- 
ited number of military personnel in 
China for, if not advisory, at least, 
training purposes only. But that num- 
ber ran into thousands and thousands of 
officers and men. For the most part, and 
with few exceptions, they were not there 
to fight a shooting war, but for advisory 
and training purposes of the Chinese 
Army. I know nothing of that kind is 
intended in this present measure. If it 
were, I would never support it. It would 
be a negation of the first point made in 
my remarks earlier today that this is a 
step toward peace and not toward war. 
But my point is that the people of this 
country are apprehensive and we should 
give them the assurance, by clear lan- 
guage, that no such purpose is envisioned 
by this legislation. 

As I said before, I should not want to 
undermine this bill by supporting a 
crippling amendment. I do not consider 
these, Mr. Chairman, to be such. They 
seem to me to be clarifying provisions 
which should merit our favorable re- 
sponse, 


I regret that I find myself in disagree- 


ment on this point with the distinguished 
chairman and majority of the members 
of this committee which has labored so 
assiduously over this bill. I could not 
be easy in my conscience, however, were 
I to oppose an amendment which simply, 
as I construe it, says that we mean by 
this bill to carry out exactly what the 
committee has told us in their report, 
nothing more and nothing less. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with me also that when a man 
of the responsible position of Secretary 
of War, not just in an offhand remark 
but through a discussion of several pages 
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of hearings insisted that he does not ex- 
pect to use over 40 or 50 men and says 
he does not object to a limitation of 100, 
certainly he would not object to a limita- 
tion of over 200. Yet, there are those 
who say they have heard whispers in 
the dark that he does object. There is 
still time before we vote to go to the 
telephone and call him and then tell the 
House in public that he wants no limita- 
tion. I do not think he is going to say 
that. Congress has a responsibility in 
this matter. 

Mr. KEATING. May I say to the gen- 
tleman, if the Secretary does mean that, 
there is certainly no evidence before us 
to that effect, which I am sure he, as a 
distinguished former jurist, would agree 
we should have, to form the basis for any 
decision to oppose these amendments, 
In the absence of any such testimony, 
we should accept the record before us to 
the effect that about 70 military and 
naval personnel in both these countries 
is the number contemplated. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senate committee 
brings out the same point. I think the 
country has the right to have the assur- 
ance of Congress that we are supporting 
the Secretary of War in his suggested 
limitation, but let us not have any more 
blank checks. They can become danger- 
ous and expensive experiments, 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with the gen- 
tleman entirely and thank him for his 
helpful comments, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] has expired. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pending amendments, 

We certainly ought not continue to 
try to fool the American people, try to 
soft-soap them and give out sop to the 
American people that we are entering 
into this thing of the United States be- 
coming the world policeman and that we 
are going to limit it by legislation to a 
hundred or two hundred men. What is 
the purpose of this bill? One of the pur- 
poses is to furnish military aid to equip 
and train a Turkish Army of about 500,- 
000 men. We are going to send tanks 
and guns and everything else that is 
necessary over there to equip the Turk- 
ish Army. Now, we are attempting to 
salve the American people by saying 
there is not going to be any war come 
of this, because we are just going to send 
a hundred or two hundred men over 
there in an advisory capacity, Does that 
make sense? 

I am opposed to this bill, but even so, 
if you are going to pass the bill I do not 
want to hamstring the people who are 
going to put the legislation into effect by 
saying, “You can have only 100 or 200 
people to go over there to spend all these 
millions of dollars in Turkey.” This 
legislation is a military project. No one 
denies that. I cannot just understand 
how my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Dr. Jupp, and the gentleman 
from South Dakota, Kart MuNDT, for 
both of whom I have the greatest respect, 
could offer such amendments as these if 
they are genuinely for this bill. It would 
be the same thing if we would say to 
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the President of the United States, “We 
are going to declare war on Russia to- 
morrow but we are going to limit you 
as to military strength. Lou can have 
only three or four divisions to fight the 
war with. We think that is enough.” 
We ought to be frank about this thing. 

Now, under this bill we are going over 
there. What for? To fence Russia in, 
Is anyone so gullible as to believe that 
such an undertaking is a job for 100 or 
200 men? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
taking a consistent position. At the top 
of page 108, when the Secretary was 
asked about the number of men, he said: 

I would say anywhere from 10 to 40. That 
is our present estimate. We base that in 
part upon the assumption that the British 
Military Mission will continue in Greece for 
the time being at least, 


But if that estimation does not come 
to pass, what if the British Mission does 
pull out? How many men would you 
need then? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Of course, I think the 
gentleman is correct. It seems to me to 
be child’s play to get up here and say we 
are genuincly for this thing, we are going 
into this all-out Truman policy to police 
the world if necessary, but we are going 
to limit you to a couple of hundred men. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did you hear the Sec- 
retary of War before your committee the 
other day testify that the United States 
was going to be the boss of the world? 

Mr. RIZLEY. Ido not remember that; 
but this policy, of course, contemplates 
just that. y 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. I wish to heartily com- 
mend the gentleman on his very states- 
manlike attitude. He is opposed to the 
bill; but if it is going to pass, he does not 
want the President to be hamstrung. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion. I wonder if it would have made 
any difference whether we had a law on 
the statute books prohibiting the send- 
ing of over 20,000 men abroad on the day 
of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion answers itself, of course. You can 
tell the American people that we are 
going to send their boys over in an ad- 
visory capacity but when the first Ameri- 
can boy is shot everyone knows that the 
American people, of course, will then 
spend all the money they have and all the 
men they have and then the third world 
war will be under way. That is the rea- 
son I am opposed to the bill, and certainly 
I am not going to try to soft-soap the 
American people now by saying that we 
are going to send only a hundred or two 
hundred men. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIZLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. POAGE. Is it not also a fact that 
if we are going to stop Russia and if it 
is going to do any good, we have got to 
convince Russia that we mean it; and we 
will never convince her that we mean it 
by sending a few men over there and 
then saying we are not going to back 
them up. 

Mr. RIZLEY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

If my friends who are supporting the 
Truman policy of having America police 
the world, and take on all comers who 
disagree with Mr. Truman all over tue 
world and who favor this sort of military 
alinement, they should frankly tell the 
American people that they are backing 
the policy with every dollar we possess 
and with the lives of every American son 
who can tote a gun. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to granting military aid in any 
form. It will be a dangerous precedent. 
I do recommend, however, that any 
money spent in either country should be 
used to build schools, hospitals, missions, 
and so forth, and to feed the hungry. 

I believe in relief and reconstruction. 

I agree with Paul A. Porter, chief of 
the American Economic Mission to 
Greece, in that outside assistance is re- 
quired for the survival of a democratic 
Greek state and we must make available 
funds for reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. 

I have always favored a foreign policy 
of friendly relations with all countries 
and domination by none. 

Why now this sudden anticommunis- 
tic action, when we permitted the divi- 
sion of Poland and the overrunning of 
the Balkans by the communistic forces, 
in fact, aided them; permitted placarding 
and the dissemination of material and 
propaganda in Italy so that in the last 
election the Communists polled 1,250,000 
votes; informed the world through our 
action in the United Nations Assembly 
in that we condemn General Franco, who 
is the only man that has been and still 
is fighting communism? 

Communism cannot be fought with 
money or bullets. It can be fought suc- 
cessfully only by feeding the people, shel- 
tering the people, making them feel se- 
cure and free of fear and want. 

I therefore, Mr. Chairman, am not in 
favor of this bill due to its military-aid 
clause, and therefore will vote against it. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened with great in- 
terest to the attempts to define what 
“advisory capacity” means from a milis 
tary point of view. Let me tell you it 
is absolutely meaningless, 
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I have seen the preliminaries of two 
World Wars in which this Nation has 
been engaged. I remember the maneu- 
vering very well, as, being an adult in 
the naval service, I knew that I should 
be an active participant in them. Mr. 
Chairman, the present set-up is the same 
in substance as those which led up to 
World Wars I and II. In both cases we 
gave powers to the President which per- 
mitted him to get us into the war with- 
out the consent of the Congress. The 
Congress believes that it has the sole 
power to declare that a state of war 
exists for this Nation. It is merely fool- 
ing itselfi—suffering under a delusion— 
for in both of the two great World Wars 
we have fought the Nation was in the 
war under Executive directives before 
the matter was put up to the Congress. 
The Congress was merely a rubber 
stamp; it only confirmed what was 
already a fact—that a state of war ex- 
isted. Are we going to do that again 
by granting this blank-check authority 
in this bill? Are we going to allow the 
administration to maneuver us into a 
position from which there is no way out 
except war or backing water in the face 
of the world? Are we going to send un- 
limited military personnel to get us em- 
broiled in European squabbles? I know 
that the bill says that military personnel 
shall act in “an advisory capacity only.” 
But just what does that mean, anyhow? 
Are American military aviators sitting 
in the observers’ seat alongside the pilot 
in a combat plane advisers or com- 
batants? Are American naval officers 
on board a fighting ship which may be 
sunk by the enemy advisers or fighting 
personnel? You know the answer as 
well as Ido. They are combatants, and 
there is no other way to look at it. They 
are just as much combatants as were the 
American Army aviators who were sent 
to China to fight against the Japanese 
while we were still neutral. 

Military and civilian personnel occupy 
quite different places in the category of 
reasons for international trouble. Civil- 
ians can be expended without any great 
accounting therefor, but military per- 
sonnel abroad are recognized as clear- 
cut representatives of the nation they 
serve. When the time comes that some 
of the “members of our military services” 
who are acting in “an advisory capacity 
only” are killed in combat with Soviet 
forces we shall howl for vengeance and 
the fighting part of the third world war 
will be right on our doorsteps. 

Perhaps we think that the probable 
gains justify the risks we shall assume. 
In that event I have no criticism. My 
sole object is to bring the terrific risks 
of this bill to your attention. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Gladly. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
from Oklahoma made a statement to the 
effect that the reaction in this country 
would be terrific if only one American 
were killed in this undertaking. Last 
summer when Yugoslavia shot down six 
of our American flyers, there was noth- 
ing done about it. They were not even 
brought before the International Court 
of Justice of the United Nations for an 
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accountability of their actions. I doubt 
very much if there is going to be any 
arousing over this situation since we 
passed that incident over. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is the gen- 
tleman satisfied if we are to take action 
to stop communism in Greece and Tur- 
key that we ought to immediately take 
it from a military standpoint? 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. I would 
not quite say that. I am very much dis- 
tressed about where we are going from 
here, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset of my 
remarks I concede that the proposition 
to make these loans to Greece and Tur- 
key is such that even the closest friends 
could differ about it. 

I criticize no Member of the Congress 
for voting for this proposal, although I 
intend to vote against it for what, to me, 
appear compelling reasons. 

We are given only two little glimpses, 
so to speak, of this whole proposition, the 
final pattern of which may be, and prob- 
ably will be, a third world war. If this 
eventuates, we would have to fight alone 
and unaided. There is not a nation in 
all Europe which could or would engage 
in another war at this time to help us 
even though they were so inclined. This 
time they would expect us to do it all— 
finance it, fight it, and feed them while 
doing it. The result undoubtedly would 
be an impoverished America left de- 
pleted of its resources, insolvent, con- 
fused, and bewildered in a world of chaos. 

The administration—and I refer, of 
course, to the executive branch of the 
Government—has not seen fit to be frank 
with us. They have not informed us as 
to what the whole of this new foreign 
policy is, or what it involves. 

We are asked to extend loans which 
we must concede are military loans to be 
directed explicitly at preventing the ex- 
pansion of Soviet despotism throughout 
Europe, Asia, and the Orient. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
propositions on which the Congress and 
the American people are entitled to en- 
lightenment before this proposal is 
voted on. 

In the first place, is this the first step 
in a move to actually stop Russia, even 
though it may lead to another long and 
bloody war? 

In the second place, if it is the first 
step in a move to force the iron curtain 
back to the borders of Russia, does any- 
body know what the total cost may be 
in blood and money? The American 
people have been told nothing about 
these two problems. 

If this is a proposition to stop Soviet 
expansion in Europe, $400,000,000 is a 
mere drop in the bucket, and when the 
demands of all other nations—if this 
program is embarked upon—have been 
met, the cost will not be hundreds of 
millions but many billions of dollars. If 
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it is not to stop Russia, then we are em- 
barking upon a course repugnant to every 
American tradition. Our reward will be 
the hatred and the enmity of those we 
seek to help. Finally, we will have to 
pay all the costs and do all the fighting, 
whether we stop Russia or not. 

If we are going to stop Russia, what 
are we going to do about all the nations 
which are now behind the Stalin iron 
curtain—nations like Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, honest little 
Finland, Estonia, Russian-occupied Ger- 
many? The American people have been 
given no light on that question. 

If we are going to make these loans 
to stop Russia, how much more are we 
going to have to lend to Great Britain? 
How many more billions are we to lend 
to France? How many more billions 
must we hand to Italy? How many more 
millions must we lend to China? What 
are we going to do about India? What 
are we going to do about Palestine? 

To embark upon this program, even 
though we do not engage in war in the 
next 15 or 20 years, means the mainte- 
nance by the United States of America 
of a national defense stronger than that 
of any other war machine in the world, 
at an expense which would constitute a 
further crushing burden on our taxpay- 
ers for the next 10 generations. The 
administration has given us no light on 
that problem. 

If we embark upon this new course, 
which constitutes a complete and radical 
departure from our traditional American 
policy, and furthermore, an abandon- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine, are we pre- 
pared to finance all the countries of the 
world? Are we prepared to police with 
troops all the countries we would have 
to subjugate? On these grave questions 
the administration gives us no light. 

If we embark upon this course, we will 
either hand over more multiplied billions 
of our money in gifts—they are not 
loans—to be administered by foreigners 
with the result that large portions of 
these hard-earned billions will be stolen, 
and that other portions will go to finance 
Soviet puppet governments in satellite 
states as has already been the case with 
UNRRA. Either this, or else we will 
have to police with special commissions 
of Americans, both military and civil, the 
expenditure of these billions in such 
countries. If we do that, then we shall 
have adopted the British colonial policy 
and an imperialistic technique whether 
we like it or whether we do not. The ad- 
ministration has given us no light on that 
subject. 

Are we going to have to maintain a 
great standing Army, an extensive Navy, 
manned by American boys and girls 
under compulsory military service, in 
order to provide troops constantly to po- 
lice the rest of the world while we shell 
out the money? The administration has 
given us no light on that subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not, of course, but I told several of our 
people that I thought the Committee was 
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going to rise around 5:30. I spoke to the 
Speaker. I have not yet spoken to the 
majority leader or the Chairman of the 
Committee. I wonder what the major- 
ity leader would think about that. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. We tried to get some 
limitation on the debate simply for the 
purpose of determining how many 
wanted to speak. It was indicated that 
we might run as long as 70 minutes, and 
on that we concluded to go along and 
see what might develop. There are dif- 
ferent opinions as to whether we might 
proceed to vote on this amendment if 
the time could be shortly concluded, but 
if it cannot, then certainly there should 
be no reason to holà the Committee late 
tonight, because I propose to have the 
Committee come in at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. * 

Mr. RAYBURN. I think it would be a 
merciful thing that, when the gentleman 
from Michigan completes his 5 minutes, 
the Committee might rise. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if, pending 
that, we could reach an agreement on 
how many more want to speak. 

Mr.RAYBURN. There were 14a while 
ago. 

Mr. BLOOM. There are three on this 
side that are not here at the momeut, 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the mat- 
ter is under the control of the Chairman 
of the Committee, but if he sees fit to 
have the Committee rise at the conclu- 
sion of the speech by the gentleman 
from Michigan, certainly that would 
meet with my approval. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from, 


Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, 
whatever the answer to these questions 
may be, I feel very deeply that the Amer- 
ican people should be given at least all 
possible information, if not definite an- 
swers, before we, their representatives, 
are asked to vote to commit our Nation 
to this course. 

Before taking this step, I believe we 
should again look at the money we ladled 
out in lend-lease while we sent our mil- 
lions of troops into the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, and the Pacific theaters 
of war, from which hundreds of thou- 
sands of them never returned. 

I think we should remind the Ameri- 
can people that previous experience tells 
us that these so-called loans are not 
loans at all: they are gifts. I think, 
furthermore, Mr. Chairman, the Ameri- 
can people ought to be reminded that 
these loans are not just pieces of paper; 
they are not merely disks of metal. They 
represent our raw materials, which are 
rapidly disappearing; they represent the 
wealth, the real wealth; they represent 
the toil and sweat and the energy, the 
very lifeblood of our American eco- 
nomic structure and of our American 
citizens: goods and services, manufac- 
tured goods, toil and sweat and energy 
and wealth pouring out of this country, 
never to return, 
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How long can the American people en- 
dure this constant drain upon their re- 
sources? The administration has given 
us no hint of the answer to that mo- 
mentous question. 

Mr. Chairman, how long can one hun- 
dred and thirty or one hundred and forty 
million Americans labor and sweat to 
feed the hungry peoples of the rest of 
the world, to rebuild shattered agri- 
culture and the shattered industry of 
the other nations of the world? Is there 
not a grave danger that, instead of rescu- 
ing the rest of the world from starva- 
tion and ruin, we may so deplete our 
financial and material resources that we 
will go down to ruin and chaos with 
them? ‘The administration gives us no 
light on this question. 

Every economist in this country knows 
that the great depression of the 1930's 
was an aftermath of the First World 
War. The billions of dollars and the 
loans and expenditures which we made 
in that war and after that war were not 
repaid. These debts will never be re- 
paid. Those loans represented goods, 
raw materials, energy, sweat, and toil, 
and they took so much of the lifeblood 
out of our American economy that, when 
the European nations repudiated their 
debts, our.economy was prostrated by 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is the time 
when we should review the costs in 
money we have already poured out—the 
billions, yes, the hundreds of billions, 
we have already spent in foreign wars. 
I, therefore, shall include as a part of 
my remarks a statement from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of December 11, 
1945, showing the amounts foreign na- 
tions still owe the United States from 
World War I. That amount in the ag- 
gregate is $14,000,000,000. Next, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp a statement 
showing how the expenditures of $50,- 
500,000,000 given away by the United 
States in lend-lease was apportioned 
between nations, 

Next, I desire to insert in the RECORD 
a short statement showing how the 
United States settled lend-lease at an 
89-percent loss. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to insert in 
the Recor» also a statement showing the 
quotas for the International Monetary 
Fund for the countries represented at 
the Bretton Woods Conference. 

Following that, I desire to insert an 
article from the Washington Post of 
yesterday, May 7, 1947, showing that the 
United States is the only nation permit- 
ting the World Bank to lend its money 
while the other nations that agreed to 
put money into the World Bank have 
not done so. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, I wish to insert 
a statement showing how the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund functions. The 
administration has given us no informa- 
tion lately on the condition of this fund. 
The American people are entitled to 
know what has happened to the $2,750,- 
000,000 we have put into that Fund. 

Next I desire to insert in the RECORD a 
table showing the countries which re- 
ceived aid from UNRRA. Ialso desire to 
insert in the Recorp a short article show- 
ing how Americans have made generous 
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contributions to foreign peoples even out- 

side of UNRRA. 

I now want to introduce a statement 
showing as of March 8, 1946, how many 
foreign assets other nations possessed in 
the United States—and they run into the 
billions—while we are being besieged with 
demands and pleas for loans and for 
charity by almost every government in 
the world. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that on Sunday, March 30, 1947, an 
article in the Times-Herald, under the 
signature of Lloyd Norman, showed that 
we have outstanding, outside of lend- 
lease, $9,280,000,000 in loans to 58 foreign 
countries. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I wish to close 
my remarks by inserting in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Where’s the Money Com- 
ing From?” 

This information should reach the 
people of the United States, because it is 
the citizens of this country who will have 
to do the fighting and the dying, as well 
as the paying, if there is another war. 
Our people, for generations to come, must, 
do the paying for all this even though 
there is never another war. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel I cannot vote for 
this proposition and be faithful to my 
solemn oath of office. 

{From the Washington Times-Herald of 

December 11, 1945] 

Forricn Nations STILL OWE UNITED STATES 
FOURTEEN BILLION From Women War I— 
Tuts Dest WILL Never BE Pam 
Foreign countries still owed the United 

States 814.791.340.307 in World War I debts 

on July 1, 1945, the Treasury said yesterday. 

“Total indebtedness” includes unpaid prin- 
cipal, interest postponed and payable under 
moratorium agreements, and interest accrued 
and unpaid under the agreements. 

The United States has forgiven no World 
War I debts. 

The following table includes total pay- 
ments, by countries, of principal and inter- 
est on the debts. The debts of Russia and 
Armenia were not funded, however, 


Totalin- | Princ raid 2 


677819. 157, 630} $33, 033, 
19, 829, 914 225 178 


538 862, 668 
6,415; Gon, 182 1 1, 800, 667, — 


36, igo 983, 3, 143, 133 
73, 482, 924 
37, 464,319) (3, 365, 560 
9, 752, 349 
234, 1, 003, 172 
1. 287. 207 21, 359,000 
4, 498, 632 292, 374 
8 8, 750, 312 
1, 952, 000 636, 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 16, 1946} 


FIFTY AND FIVE-TENTHS BILLIONS SPENT BY 
UNITED Srates IN LEND-LEASE 
(Verbatim excerpts) 

The extent to which the United States 
shouldered the production burden of World 
War JI was made evident * * * in a 
Treasury Department report revealing the 
grand total of lend-lease as $50,596,698,000. 

In reverse lend-lease the United States re- 
ceived a total of $7,000,387,000. 

+ + + the British Empire and Soviet 
Russia were the principal beneficiaries of 
America's aid. 
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A total of $31,367,559,000 worth of the Quotas for International Monetary Fund jor 
countries represented at 
Woods Conference 


[In millions of United States dollars} 


weapons and tools of war went to the British 
Empire, and lend-lease assistance to Russia 
totaled $11,266,642,000. 

The United States received from the British 
Empire in reverse lend-lease a total of $6,319,- 
792,000, and from Russia a total of $2,212,000. 

The report covers lend-lease operations 
from March 11, 1941, through August 31, 1946. 

Besides the British Empire and Russia, top 
recipients of American weapons, supplies and 
services were: 


France and possessions......_ $3, 230, 660, 000 
Oj TS a. SE aE 1, 557, 399, 000 
Netherlands and possessions. 246, 000, 000 
8 ——T— cen 153, 235, 000 
71, 526, 000 

52,216, 00 

32, 027, 000 


The American Republics received a total of 
$459,410,000, Brazil being the No. 1 recipient 
with a total of $332,919,000. 

Aid to the British Empire included more 
than $3,000,000,000 worth of ordnance and 
ordnance stores, $6,000,000,000 worth of air- 
craft and aeronautical matériel, $3,000,000,000 
worth of tanks and other vehicles, $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of ships, and $2,000,000,000 
worth of miscellaneous military equipment. 

Russia received more than 61.569, 000, oo⁰ 
worth of aircraft and air equipment, $1,770,- 
000,000 worth of tanks and other vehicles, 
$1,256,000,000 worth of ships, and $789,000,000 
in ordnance and ordnance stores. 

Over all, the United States sent to its allies 
$8,559,000,000 worth of aircraft and air ma- 
tériel, $7,044,000,000 worth of shipping, $6,- 
327,000,000 in tanks and other vehicles, and 
$4,382,000,000 in ordnance and ordnance 
stores. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1946] 
UNITED STATES SETTLED LEND-LEASE AT 89 
Percent Loss 


(By Jack Doherty) 
(Verbatim excerpts) 


A Senate committee probe of the Anglo- 
American $650,000,000 lend-lease settlement 
began with revelation we are get- 
ting back less than 11 cents on a dollar and 
with charges that United States methods of 
surplus-property disposal abroad are contrib- 
uting to a system of cartels. 

Senator Frrcuson, Republican, of Michi- 
gan, told the Senate War Investigating Sub- 
committee that the settlement turned over 
to the British Government at cut prices 
stores of goods which the British could then 
dispose of at a profit. 

Fercuson and Senator Mead, Democrat, of 
New York, pointed out that Great Britain 
had forbidden direct sales to Britons of sur- 
plus property by the United States, even 
though the goods were located in the British 
Isles. This left the British Government the 
only practical customer for surplus goods 
and strengthened British bargaining Power, 
they charged. 

Subcommittee Chairman Tunnell, Demo- 
crat, of Delaware, said in an opening state- 
ment that the writing off by this Nation of 
the $6,021,164,850 British lend-lease account 
for $650,000,000 will probably set a pattern 
for settlements with other nations whether 
we like it or not, 

He produced figures showing that with the 
settlement now an accomplished fact, the 
United States settled for 8% cents on the 
dollar for unconsumed lend-lease stocks 
worth $5,552,144,850. 

The United Kingdom also received $351,- 
000,000 worth of surplus property which was 
still in the possession of American forces 
there, Tunnell said, This part of the account 
was settled for 17 cents on the dollar. 

The third part of lend-lease settlement was 


the Bretton 


Union of South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics_ 
United Kingdom. 


United States 
CCC ot SS E E 
Ne — á 
Yugoslavia_..... — Laer é 

— S EAA 8, 800 


i The quota of Denmark shall be deter- 
mined by the fund after the Danish Gov- 
ernment has declared its readiness to sign 
the agreement but before signature takes 
place. 

Source: Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 
5, 1944, page 546. 


Subscriptions to the Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development allocated to countries 
represented at the Bretton Woods Conjer- 
ence 


[In millions of United States dollars] 


TA E AE 


p Ea s 


TT ney N 
The quota of Denmark shall be deter- 
mined by the Bank after Denmark 
membership in accordance with the Articles 
of Agreement. 
Source: Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 
6, 1944, p. 550. 


[From the United States News of July 6, 
1945 
How THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
WILL FUNCTION 

1. Forty-five nations pour $8,800,000,000 in 
gold and various currencies into the Fund. 
United States puts in $2,750,000,000 in dol- 
lars; Britain, $1,300,000,000 in pounds; Rus- 
sia, $1,200,000,000 in rubles, and so forth, 
All put in some gold. 

2. Nations then get together to decide 
what each currency is worth. Dollar must 
be valued at $35 an ounce for gold. Pound 
is likely to be $4.03; Canadian dollar, 91 cents. 
Values will be determined by agreement be- 
tween Fund and members. 

3. Members then agree to stop using 
money to regulate trade, to abandon cur- 
rency warfare. They have 3 years to make 
adjustments, and, after 5 years, currency 
controls are supposed to be removed. 

4. World trade resumes. A British im- 
porter wants to buy United States automo- 
biles. He gets his bank to buy dollars with 
British pounds, so he can pay the United 
States factory for the shipment. 

5. But many British importers may clamor 
for dollars, more dollars than England has. 
Then England goes to the Fund to buy dol- 
lars with more pounds. She can buy $325,- 
000,000 a year—one-fourth of her total orig- 
inal contribution in pounds. 

6. England cannot buy dollars from the 
Fund, however, without using some of her 
own gold and dollar reserves. The agree- 
ment is that, for each dollar bought from 
the Fund, England will use another dollar 
out of her own reserve. 

7. Also, if British sales in the next year 
produce a surplus of dollars or gold, half of 
the increase must be given to the Fund in 
exchange for the Fund's pounds, This need 
not be done unless Britain's own reserves 
exceed her Fund quota. 

8. Fund levies a service charge of three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the amount of dollars 
bought. After 3 months, interest begins at 
one-half of 1 percent a year for 9 months, 
and steps up to 4 percent after 4 years. 
Meanwhile, Fund will try to correct British 
trade balances. 

9. Before Britain buys too many dollars 
from the Fund, however, she will want to 
lower the value of the pound so as to make 
British goods cheaper and increase sales in 
world markets. She can lower the pound 
as much as 10 percent—to $3.63—aiter con- 
sulting the Fund. 

10. If this doesn’t correct the situation, 
the Fund can allow England to reduce the 
pound still more. But England can’t make 
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the cut unless the Fund approves, and the 
Fund can approve only if a cheaper pound 
is considered necessary. 

11. Finally, all countries may be like Brit- 
ain in this example and rush to buy dollars, 
That would make dollars scarce in the Fund. 
The Fund then can ration United States 
currency among members, and members then 
can act to protect their own dollar reserves. 

12. The trade of each country is 
to balance over a period of years, which will 
bring a balance in Fund accounts. If this 
doesn't happen, the International Bank will 
make long-term stabilization loans to reach 
a balance. 

{From the Washington Post of May 7, 1947] 
UNITED STATES ONLY NATION THAT LETS WORLD 
BANK LEND ITS MONEY 


United States alone among the 44 nations 
in the World Bank has agreed to let the bank 
use its subscription payment to lend to oth- 
er nations, an authoritative source said 
yesterday. 

The other 43 say they are not in a position 
now to have their currencies lent out to 
other nations, This hold-back was described 
as unimportant at this particular time, how- 
ever, since none of the nine members asking 
$2,553,875,000 in loans wants anything but 
United States dollars. 

The bank's stock of subscribed dollars will 
be only $721,392,500, even after the United 
States finishes its subscription payments 3 
weeks from now. The only way the bank can 
add to them in the near future is to get 
doliars from private American investors. 

The bank is preparing now to borrow from 
these investors, so it will have more to lend 
to members, by selling—probably sometime 
this summer or fall—its own bonds in this 
country, in denominations as small as $1,000, 


FRANCE FIRST IN LINE 
Before then, and probably this month or 
next, the bank is expected to begin making 
loans out of its subscribed capital. 
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France is reported in informed quarters to 
be first in line for a loan, although it is more 
likely to be $200,000,000 than the $500,000,000 
she applied for. Denmark, which wants $50,- 
000,000, is described as due for a loan soon 
also. 

The hold-back by virtually all members 
in permitting the bank to lend their cur- 
rencies does not greatly worry officials of the 
bank, well-posted sources say, because the 
officials hope their permission will be given 
by the time their money is wanted. 

The hold-back is attributed to the fact 
that many of the members were hard hit 
by the war and, at a time when they feel 
they must borrow to stage an economic come- 
back, they also feel they are in no position 
to put out money to Iend. 


NOT READY TO EXPORT 


When a nation’s money is lent out, it 
serves as a sort of ticket to buy in that coun- 
try, and the hold-back members are said 
also to take the position that they aren't 
yet able to produce enough goods to sell 
freely for export. 

Hold-backs in permitting the loan of sub- 
scribed funds are authorized for members 
under terms of the Bretton Woods agreement 
under which the bank and its twin, the 
World Monetary Fund, were organized a lit- 
tle over a year ago. 

Members can hold back on that part of 
their subscriptions put up in their cur- 
rencies, but not on the 2 percent of sub- 
scriptions they were required to pay in gold 
or United States dollars. 


[From the New York Times of October 28, 
1946] 
Taste or UNRRA Am 
Verbatim excerpts) 

Following are tables from a report of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. They break down the amount 
and kind of assistance furnished each of the 
principal beneficiaries: 


Shipments program through Dec. 31, 1946, in thousands of tons 


Agricul- | Industrial 


Food | textiles: and sani | oraire | rehabili- | Unclasst | Total 
and foot- habilita- fied a 
wear 1 tation tion tation ? 
1, 306 27 9 287 8,049 
1. 084 73 20 161 2, 385 
67 3 2 17 155 
806 RO 27 386 1, 792 
608 40 24 267 1, 343 
1,844 105 14 410 9,611 
365 4 1 164 753 
72 6 1 “4 145 
209 10 2 41 383 
1,004 155 37 558 2, 751 
57 90 5 6 195 
7,512 602 142 2,341 22, 569 
: Includes textile raw materials. 
Includes coal and all raw materials except ae ae. 
3 Mia shipments and items — specification. 
Shipment program through Dec. 31, 1946, in millions of dollars 
Clothing, | Medical | Agricul- | maustrial 
text: tural Unelassi- Grand 
Food and feel. andsanite-| rehabii- | Nen, dea total 
wear! tat 
164.0 35.0 10.3 50. 8 40.9 0 
139. 6 75.9 21.6 40.0 109. 4 5 
5. 5 5. 4 1.9 6.6 7.1 5 
180. 5 84. 5 30. 0 80. 0 $9, 0 . 0 
107. 0 20. 5 20. 5 33.4 73.6 0 
195.7 55.9 16.0 29.5 127. 4 0 
54.0 2.0 1. 5 19.1 9.0 3 
28.9 7.4 1.2 5 7 17. 8 0 
100. 2 2¹., 7 2.8 17.4 46.9 9 
131.5 95.9 41.3 80.0 186. 3 0 
14. 3 23. 0 25 1.0 25 3 
1,112.2 435.2 155. 6 363. 5 719. 9 6 
Values, f. a. 8. 
4 Includes textile raw materials, 
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From the Washington Daily News of Octo- 
ber 11, 1946] 


AMERICANS GENEROUS EvEN OUTSDE UNRRA 
(By Robert Taylor) 
Verbatim excerpts 


United States citizens have contributed 
out of their pockets, for foreign relief, one- 
third as much as their Government invested 
in the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration. 

The figure you most often see is the $2,- 
700,000,000 which the United States put into 
UNRRA’s treasury—three-fourths of the to- 
tal UNRRA budget. 

The one you don’t hear about is the $925,- 
000,000 for voluntary contributions from 
September 1939 until this spring. 

. * * — 


At the time the President's War Relief 
Control Board quit business last March 31. 
596 private agencies which had registered 
for foreign war relief had collected funds and 
supplies amounting to $597,621,366. 

UNRRA received another $150,000,000 in 
voluntary contributions. 

In addition, the American Red Cross dis- 
pensed $32,000,000 for emergency civilian war 
relief in foreign countries between Septem- 
ber 1939 and last June. 

Also, the Red Cross handled distribution of 
another $146,000,000 for other agencies, most 
of it coming out of allocations of Federal 
funds and material. 

The resulting total cf more than $900,000,- 
000 is greater than the amount all other 
nations contributed to UNRRA, 

Heaviest collections in the voluntary aid 
campaign were by the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution committee, $48,840,231; United 
China Relief reported $40,316,755; United 
Palestine Appeal, $32,511,604; and American 
Society for Russian Relief, $27,707,859. 

In 1939, Polish relief ranked highest; in 
1940, 1941, 1942, British; in 1943, Russian, 
and in 1944 and 1945 international causes got 
two-thirds of all contributions. 

Since the War Relief Control Board ended, 
the State Department, at the request of 
President Truman, has maintained a Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Private 
foreign aid groups may register voluntarily 
with this committee, providing they agree to 
file their programs, budgets and audits. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1946] 
ForEIGN-OWNED ASSETS IN UNITED States TOP 
THIRTEEN BILLIONS, TREASURY SAYS 
(By Walter Trohan) 

Foreign-owned assets in the United States 
totaled almost $13,000,000,000 on June 14, 
1941, and most of these assets are not only 
intact, but have greatly increased in value 
since that date, 

This was disclosed * * by the Treas- 
ury Department with the publication of a 
census taken by the Department’s Foreign 
Funds Control Division. The census data will 
be used in unfreezing foreign-owned assets 
over which the division exercised wartime 
supervision. 

The gross total of all foreign-owned assets 
in the United States as of the census date 
was $12,739,000,000. Included were such as- 
sets as deposits in American banks, invest- 
ments in American securities and enter- 
prises, interests in securities and trusts, real 
estate and other types of property. 

Ownership in these assets was vested in 
160,000 sources—individuals, partnerships, 
corporations and governments. These are 
spread over every country in the world. 

The Treasury Department estimated that 
the foreign-owned assets have increased in 
value to approximately $14,000,000,000 from 
1941 to December 31, 1944, exclusive of gold 
earmarked for foreign account. Earmarked 
gold more than doubled in that period going 
from $1,916,000,000 to $3,937,000,000. The 
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total of foreign assets and gold as of Decem- 
ber 1944 was approximately $18,000,000,000, 

Foreign deposits in the United States rose 
by $373,000,000 and stood at $4,031,000,000 
as of December 31, 1944. In addition, foreign 
countries purchased more than $1,500,000,000 
of United States bonds between 1941 and 
1944. The Treasury said changes in foreign 
holdings of long-term assets could not be 
determined easily, but it was estimated that 
net foreign purchases were 120 millions from 
1941 to 1944. 


* * * * . 


Enemy-owned assets totaled $519,000,000, 
Of this Germany owned $198,000,000; Japan, 
$160,000,000; and Italy, $130,000,000. 

Of the total of almost thirteen billions of 
foreign-owned assets, five billion three hun- 
dred fifty-two and four-tenths millions are 
charged in the census to the British Em- 
pire, -* * 

Of the Britian total, three billion two 
hundred and thirty-eight and nine-tenths 
millions is charged to the United King- 
dom. * * 

The foreign-owned assets charged to the 
United Kingdom included $281,000,000 in 
bullion, currency, and deposits. The British 
own $441,000,000 in American securities, hold 
$677,600,000 in enterprises and $1,441,600 in 
miscellaneous assets. The French 
empire owns $1,081,000,000 of American 
assets. 

Canada, next to the United Kingdom, its 
the largest holder of American assets at $1,- 
742,800,000. Next is Switzerland with $1,- 
210,600,000, and next is the Dutch Empire 
with $1,164,700,000. 

Soviet Russia owned only $28,100,000 of 
American assets. 


“WHERE'S THE MONEY COMING FROM?” 


(Digest of an article in the January 1944 
Monthly Bulletin of the National City Bank 
of New York, discussing a new book carry- 
ing the title headlined above, by Stuart 
Chase) 

(Verbatim extracts) 


Mr. Chase gives full support to the “owing 
it to ourselves” argument about internal 
debt, and plumps unreservedly for the the- 
ory of the compensatory economy—that is, 
where the Government takes responsibility 
for maintaining full employment by spend- 
ing freely and running into debt in periods 
of depression, and siphoning off purchasing 
power and retiring debt by taxes in periods 
of boom. 

The war has demonstrated, Mr. Chase 
argues, that the country can, if it only makes 
up its mind to do so, lift employment pay- 
rolls, and production to peak levels. (The 
trouble with pump-priming in the ‘thirties, 
he says, was that the Government never spent 
enough.) After seeing that the Government 
can spend money all out and put people to 
work for war, Americans, he observes, are 
going to be hard to convince that the 
Government cannot do the same for 
peace. 

Discussing in his new book the question 
where the money to support Government 
spending is coming from Mr. Chase says: 

“The question of where's the money com- 

ing from has one answer in the case of the 
individual, and quite a different answer in 
the case of all individuals united in a Na- 
tion. * If you have no money, you 
cannot buy that beautiful new car. 
But if you, and all your fellow citizens, want 
to buy a beautiful new river development 
project or a beautiful new war, there is noth- 
ing to stop you from doing so. 

“In your collective capacity you can hie 
men and machines hitherto idle to work, 
When this pool is exhausted, you can transfer 
manpower from making cars to making tanks. 
You can issue claim checks (money) for the 
new war production, and then tax them back 
or borrow them back in a closed circuit. You 
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can buy your war and its costly equipment 
right up to the limit of the nation’s man- 
power, machine-hours, and materials. There 
will be no difficulty about themoney. * * * 

“Except for our fears and financial tradi- 
tions, the same formula can be followed in 
peacetime.” 

Analyzing this argument, it will be seen 
that it comes down basically to the same 
philosophy as that embodied in the state- 
ment that we need not worry about a 
national debt that is “owed to our- 
A 

In the passage cited above, the author ap- 
pears to assume a smooth, almost automatic, 
flow of funds from the Treasury through the 
processes of production and distribution and 
back to the Treasury by way of taxes 

This argument is obviously similar to the 
National Resources Planning Board proposi- 
tion that “costs and income are just opposite 
sides of the same shield.” *® The proc- 
ess sounds easy and simple; the difficulty is 
that funds do not flow from the Treasury 
into the economy and back to the Treasury 
in the smooth and automatic way that is 
suggested. [t is generally recog- 
nized that government spending means 
either bigger and bigger Geficita or higher 
and higher taxes. 

This raises the anin knotty onen 
ot who is going to pay the taxes. 

In other words, the formula for where's 
the money coming from appears on analysis 
to be less simple than it sounds. Evidently 
there axe reasons other than mere fears and 
financial traditions to be considered. Dis- 
cussing the thesis that government spend- 
ing and building up of debt need occasion 
no concern because the money spent or paid 
out in debt interest remains within the sys- 
tem, Dr. Albert Hahn, former chairman of a 
large provincial bank in Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, Germany, writing in the Banking Law 
Journal for July 1943, points to some inter- 
esting similarity vith arguments circulated 
in Germany during and following the First 
World War. He says: 

“To everyone who lived through the Ger- 
man inflation, this argument arouses strong, 
but very unpleasant, memories, for it is obvi- 
ously identical with the dictum formulated 
in Germany during the First World War, 
The money remains in the country.’ This 
dictum provided the solace to the conscience 
of Germen authorities as they followed the 
lax fiscal policies which resulted in inflation 
and the misery that came in its wake. 

“But what of the statement itself? Is it 
true? It is not only true—it is too true. It 
is a truism like the arithmetical equation 
that 10 minus 10 equals 0. This argu- 
ment, of course, can be applied at whatever 
level of government debt one might choose 
to mention, anywhere. from $1 to trillions 
and trillions.” * * 

The theory of the e budget 
or compensatory economy, as Mr. Chase puts 
it, has gained a wide following over the past 
decade. * It represents a mixture of 
economic defeatism born of hard times, and 
of an exhilarating sense of having discovered 
something new from the experience of seeing 
at last what really big-scale government 
spending can do. * All 
share in common the view that it is the gov- 
ernment's job to keep the economy operat- 
ing on even keel at full employment, inject- 
ing purchasing power into the system by in- 
creased public spending and investment as 
private spending and investment falls off, 
and following a reverse course as the cycle 
changes, Implementing government spend- 
ing, Mr. Chase advocates a highly flexible tax 
system—one designed to penalize idle money 
and drive hoarded savings into spending or 
investment when the economy needs stimu- 
lating, with a shift over to some form of 
spendings taxes when things begin to go too 
fast and need restraint. 

Admittedly, here is a very interesting blue- 
print for permanent prosperity—if it would 
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work. Actually, it is difficult—even with the 
most sanguine stretch of the imagination— 
to see how it could work. 

In the first place, it is impossible to turn 
public expenditures and taxes on and off 
hike the spigot of a water pipe. Much less is 
it easy to alter on short notice the structure 
of the tax system at the behest of economic 
planners bent on using it as the lever to 
control business cycle fluctuations. 

While it is usually easy enough to expand 
Government expenditures—appropriation 
bills are almost invariably popular—it is 
quite another matter to contract them. * * * 
The result is that every period of big spend- 
ing leaves the Government on a permanent- 
ly higher level os cones, with more debt and 
more taxes. * 

And e difficulties arise as to 
taxes. While plenty of people like to see 
Government expenditures increased, nobody 
really like to see taxes goup. * * * De- 
spite the most compelling reasons for tax 
increases in wartime, both to pay for the 
war and to sterilize surplus purchasing 
power, we have witnessed the spectacle of 
months of wrangling over tax bills; and 
not even yet have we a tax program that is 
truly anti-inflatlonary in the sense of going 
to the heart of the problem of reaching ex- 
cess income where it is being created. * * * 
Politics has dominated. * * * 

If we are unable or unwilling to tax ade- 
quately in wartime, when the need is so 
clear and when there is a spirit of patriotism 
to help, what chance would there be in ordi- 
nary times of raising taxes on large masses 
of people to cut off a perfectly good boom 
which everyone was enjoying and would 
doubtless like to see continue indefinitely? 

Mr. John Chamberlain, literary critic of 
the New York Times, expressed the difficulty 
very well when, in reviewing Mr.. Chase's 
book, Where's the Money Coming From,” 
he said: 

“What bothers me is the failure of people 
to see the implications of Mr. Chase's ideas, 
If there is to be deficit financing in a 1933- 
39 period, there must be high taxation in a 
1940-43 period, when the economy is boom- 
ing. Yet Congress, at the moment, shows no 
Willingness to tax with any rigor. I suspect 
that this is an almost unchangeable fact 
of human nature, this unwillingness to pay 
off in good times what has been borrowed 
in bad times. When it’s raining is obviously 
no time to mend the roof. But when the 
sun comes out we don’t want to mend the 
roof either. Things are too pleasant on the 
ground.“ 

Mr. Chase concedes in his bock that his 
system would require a “serious psychologi- 

_ cal adjustment” about taxes. “Americans”, 
he says, “traditionally regard taxes as a 
burden and a waste if not an outrage.” But, 
says he, “If they want a compensatory 
economy and not something much more 
radical, they will have to change their ideas 
and begin to think about taxes the way they 
have been taught to think about insurance. 
You pay now in order to avoid calamity 
later.” 

Perhaps Americans ought to think about 
taxes that way; but will they? Maybe, be- 
fore piling up a lot of debt on the com- 
pensatory spending theory, it would be a 
good idea to know. 

A second, and even more basic, objection 
to the compensatory budget idea is that it 
vastly oversimplifies the problem of main- 
taining economic stability. It would be a 
fine thing indeed if all that was needed to 
keep the economic machine hitting on all 
cylinders at just the right pace would be 
turning on and off the stream of funds from 
the Public Treasury. But it would be well 
to pause and think a moment of the full 
implications of this doctrine. 

What it means, first of all, is applying a 
single specific—Government spending—to all 
the ills to which the economic system may 
fall victim. 
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What it means, secondly, is attempting 
to shift to the Government responsibilities 
that in a democratic society must rest pri- 
marily with the people * * * Why 
should anyone worry when the Gorerament 
underwrites everything? * * 

The fact is that society REET function 
under a system that encourages irrespon- 
sibility and indiscipline, and which protects 
everyone from the consequences of making 
mistakes. * Necessity is the mother 
not only of invention but of adjustment. 
Except as there are incentives and pres- 
sures to eliminate sources of disorder, sore 
spots in the economy tend to get sorer 
and sorer, antl finally the treatment breaks 
down. 

The a e that because we willingly 
pour out great sums to win a war we can 
do the same in peace is by 29 means orig- 
inal with Mr. Chase. * 

It is true, as Mr. Chase says in the first 
quotation cited above, there will be no dif- 
culty about raising the money. * * * 
The real question is, What are the conse- 
quences of this kind of finance? * * + 

“Where did the money come from?” asks 
Mr. Chase, pointing to the vast military pro- 
grams of Russia, Italy, Japan, and Germany. 
“Where did Britain and America get it for 
their colossal war outlays?” 

We know the answer to that. They 
got it out of varying degrees of credit 
and currency inflation, coupled with tax- 
ation beyond anything ever dreamed of 
before and unprecedented regimentation of 
their people. * * > 

When we hear it said that because this 
and other countries can “afford” to spend 
great sums for carrying on the war, we can 
“afford” to spend in peace, we have to bear 
in mind that the ultimate consequences of 
this war spending are not yet known. The 
chemist does not stop in the middle of his 
experiment and dray, final conclusions as to 
the results. [t is a question of 
what the cost will be in terms of inflation, 
taxation, and the kind of an economy we 
are going to have. 

In war, we spend money and run into debt, 
not because we can afford to but 
because almost nothing else mat- 
ters. Even though we knew that the spend- 
ing of these sums would eventually bring 
national bankruptcy and financial chaos, as 
it has done for many warring nations in the 
past, we would still do it. 

The economy in war is not and cannot be— 
at least in a democracy—a criterion for the 
economy in peace, War represents a tremen- 
dous distortion of normal peacetime values 
and practices and ways of living, and there is 
no warrant for assuming that because certain 
things are done in war they can be, or ought 
to be, done in peace. * * 

What has been said is not to 8 that the 
Government should not give: eae? in 
times of economic crisis. * 

The main point to be id is that 
* + we be thoroughly aware of what we 
are doing, and not mistake palliatives for 
cures, Real curative measures consist of 
making adjustments, discovering and elim- 
inating bad policies and practices, cleaning 
up weak spots, and so forth, so that the econ- 
omy can get a new start. When government 
spending comes to be used as a substitute for 
such essential—though often painful and 
unpleasant—processes, it becomes a menace 
instead of a help. 

Nor should it be supposed that in taking 
the road of Government spending we are 
necessarily avoiding “something more radi- 
cal”, as suggested by Mr. Chase. Government 
spending tends to be like a drug, in that it 
takes larger and larger doses to get results; 
and all the time, debt and taxes get higher 
and higher. There is no surer route to 
statism than by the way of the tax collector, 
for when private enterprise ceases to become 
profitable and lags, the state takes over. One 
of the factors handicapping recovery in the 
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thirties was the draining off of the source 
of risk capital by taxation, together with the 
large slice of the profits of successtul ventures 
taken by government. * 

In going forward with e relief pro- 
grams may be deemed necessary and desir- 
able from time to time, let us do so with eyes 
open to the limitations and dangers of such 
measures. Let us not be misied by any 
assumption that “because we did it in war we 
can do it in peace,” or delude ourselves that 
we can keep ourselves afloat by pumping out 
Government money for all sorts of projects, 
and increasing debt, so long as “the money 
remains in the country“, and “we owe the 
debt to ourselves.” 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 2616) to provide 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point an amendment to the 
pending bill which I propose to offer 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The amendment 
referred to is as follows: 


Page 4, line 22, after the period add a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 3a. There is hereby created the 
Foreign Funds Control Commission which 
shall be an independent agency of Govern- 
ment directly responsible to the Congress. 

“The Commission shall consist of three 
members—a Director, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Director shall be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate for 
a term of 5 years and shall serve until his 
successor has qualified. The Director’s sal- 
ary shall be $15,000 annually. He shall be 
a natural-born citizen of the United States. 
He shall have had a broad experience in the 
administration of Government funds and 
without previous prominent affiliation with 
any major political party. 

“The Commission is hereby directed to 
administer all funds hereafter granted by 
the Treasury of the United States or pre- 
vious grants if directed by the Congress to 
foreign countries, their nationals and agen- 
cies of whatever kind or nature. 

“The work of the Commission shall be 
organized under no less than three general 
divisions (1) the executive under the super- 
vision of the Director, (2) audit and ac- 
counting under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller General, and (8) investigation under 
the supervision of the Intelligence Branch 
of the Treasury. 

“The Director is hereby authorized to en- 
gage such personnel, to acquire such office 
equipment, accounting records, printed mat- 
ter, and office supplies as ren be required 
to effectuate the purposes of this act, 
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“The Director shall have the assistance of 
other Government departments such as the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines 
and Mining, Bureau of Fisheries, State, War, 
Navy, Treasury on matters generally coming 
within the scope of the respective depart- 
ment's functions and to the end that the 
best expert advice obtainable may be at the 
service of the Commission in administering 
the funds so granted; and it shall be the 
duty of the said agencies to cooperate in 
every practical manner possible. 

“The main office of the Commission shall 
be located in Washington, D. C. Field of- 
fices shall be established and operated in 
whatever country is given a grant and shall 
be maintained in operation in that country 
for whatever time may be required to prop- 
erly administer the funds so granted. 

“The Commission shall submit quarterly 
reports of its administration to the Congress 
which shall be published for the general in- 
formation of the taxpayers and bond buyers 
of the Unite States.“ 


TABER’S TASK UNPOPULAR 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, our very 
able and outstanding colleague the Hon- 
orable JOHN TABER, a Representative 
from New York and chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, 
very highly commended by Arthur Krock 
in an article which appeared in the New 
York Times on May 6, 1947. Iask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this point Mr. Krock’s article: 


TABER’S TASK UNPOPULAR—CONGRESS ECONO- 
MIZER IS TARGET OF MANY, AS WERE HOLMAN 
AND MANN EARLIER 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, May 6—The way of the 
transgressor is a primrose path compared to 
that an economizer in Congress must tread, 
and Representative JOHN Taser, of Auburn, 
N. Y., provides the most prominent current 
illustration of that fact. 

As chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, he suggests a Pilgrim father 
in the savage wilderness as he strives to 
check and reduce the ever-growing costs of 
government, for every time he swings his 
axe in the Federal fiscal forest he is the 
target of arrows from all directions. But 
they seem to bounce off him harmlessly, as 
far as diverting him from his purpose is 
concerned. 

At the moment Mr. Taper is under fire 
from marksmen of all sorts as he seeks to lop 
off or cut down this appropriation or that. 
The aim of some is as good as their individual 
objectives, when the latter are considered 
separately from the general retrenchment 
program with which Mr. TARER is firmly deal- 
ing. The aim of others is not so good, and 
their causes are motivated by self-interest 
or an exaggerated idea of the importance 
to the Nation of the Federal project they are 
trying to save from the chairman's axe. But 
this is always the case when any real at- 
tempt is made to retrench Government 
spending. 

Groups of the general public are interested 
in protecting various Federal activities from 
abolition or sharp reduction through the 
use of the appropriating power of Congress, 
But Mr. Taper is certain that the public as a 
whole wants billions sliced from the Presi- 
dent's budget of $37,500,000,000 and will ap- 
prove this result without too much concern 
over details. He does not, however, expect 
to become a popular figure in Congress or 
Outside it—watchdogs of the Treasury never 
do. He does not look for any official re- 
wards or promotions—watchdogs of the 
Treasury rarely attain them. But he does 
not seem to mind. 

In this respect Mr. Taner resembles two 
other Treasury watchdogs who served in the 
House and were successful defenders of the 
funds supplied by public revenue. One was 


has been - 
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William S. Holman, of Indiana, the other was 
James R. Mann, of Illinois, and both, like the 
Representative from Auburn, were members 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Holman, who was elected by his rural In- 
diana district to Congress 16 times in 40 
years, was born on that frontier in 1822 and 
as a Jeffersonian Democrat applied himself 
to project the Virginia statesman’s ideas into 
the industrial age that succeeded the agri- 
cultural. A historian records that, in Hol- 
man's view, most people were poor and highly 
taxed; Federal spending benefited those who 
least needed help; one outlay bred another, 
and in the end swollen bureaucracy would 
destroy democratic institutions. To save 
money he even opposed expanding the Li- 
brary of Congress and improving the Capital 
City, for when economy becomes a legislator’s 
main purpose in life he often fells a tree in 
trying to clear out the underbrush. But 
Holman’s struggle against waste, extrava- 
gance, and purely political spending saved 
hundreds of millions to the taxpayers. 

Mann was a later figure in congressional 
history; he lived until 1922 and he served a 
Chicago district from 1897 until he died. He 
had a hand in railroad regulation, the pure 
focd and drug law, measures to restrict cor- 
porate abuses and the White Slave Act that 
bears his name. But it was as Speaker Can- 
non’s agent, and then as minority leader, in 
blocking loose, extravagant, or otherwise bad 
legislation that his great public service was 
performed. Much in this category died at his 
hands, because of his ability, the consequence 
of incessant study, to find the weak spots in 
bills, and the amount of money he saved the 
American people cannot be estimated. 

Mr, Taser is taller and more portly than 
these earlier watchdogs but he has the same 
grim expression and saw-edged voice that 
goes with it. He looks and dresses like a 
banker-farmer, doesn’t talk off his own par- 
ticular subjects, runs his committee with a 
hard hand, takes little interest in the party 
line except when on appropriations he draws 
it, and is the terror of all bureaucrats. Their 
fear of him is as great as his distrust of them, 
for between him and them it must be con- 
tinuous war to the knife if he is to enforce 
real economies in Federal spending. 

The New Yorker will reduce the budget 
effectively if that can be done by any leader 
in Congress over the massed and shifting 
opposition this effort always encounters, 
Those who support his general objective are 
constantly breaking away in favor of some 
particular project, but he realizes that every 
time he yields to one such group he will 
have less influence in combating the next. 
Therefore, some good enterprises will suffer 
with the bad at Mr. Tannn's hands. 

But if there are to be any important cuts 
in Federal spending, this consequence is in- 
evitable under the present system—until or 
unless a President comes along who will 
really take the lead in economy and real 
budget reform. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last campaign the Republican Party 
made 10 campaign pledges. I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the REcorp a magazine article show- 
ing how those pledges are being definite- 
ly and actively fulfilled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a 
speech he recently made over radio sta- 
tion WHDH in Boston. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a report. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorD and include a letter 
from the State Department to me dated 
May 5, 1947, and also some telegrams to 
the Department of State from Ambassa- 
dor Smith from Moscow to the Secre- 
tary of State dated June 11, 1946, which 
were referred to in debate today in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in the 
Recor in five instances and to include 
certain excerpts. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane] is recognized for 
15 minutes, 


DEFEAT THE “WOOL GRAB” BILL 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the most 
dangerous threat to the security of every 
American family is the steady and 
alarming increase in the cost of living. 

Every household is worried about this 
problem. 

As prices go up, up, outstripping in- 
comes and leading us inevitably, unless 
checked, to that explosive point which 
is followed by business collapse, unem- 
ployment, and despair, Americans are 
anxiously wondering what we, their 
elected representatives, are doing to 
forestall disaster. 

In the Congress this week there ap- 
pears a bill, S. 814, already passed by the 
Senate and amended by the Agriculture 
Committee of the House, which will, if 
passed by the House, give spur to the in- 
flationary menace. 

The wool-price-support program is due 
to expire unless legislation is approved 
to extend it, but under the proposed bill, 
it will be extended and intensified to 
the point where the Government will 
lose, industry will suffer, and every con- 
sumer in the United States will pay 
through the nose. 

Our domestic wool growers were 
never able to supply one-half of the raw- 
material needs of our manufacturers of 
worsted cloth. Furthermore, they could 
not supply them with the long-fiber raw 
wool necessary for quality worsteds. 
Even when given tariff protection, do- 
mestic sheep raisers cannot do the job. 

But when they seek preferential treat- 
ment over all other agricultural com- 
modities, as in this bill, it is time to 
call a halt. Wool needs some support, 
but no more than that given 160 other 
agricultural items, which is 90 percent— 
except cotton which is 9214,—of parity 
for 1947-48. Parity is a Government in- 
dex of farm-operation costs, similar to 
the cost-of-living index. The wool 
growers want 100 percent of parity. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Did I 
understand the gentleman to say that no 
other crops had a support of more than 
90 percent? 
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Mr. LANE. I understand, with the ex- 
ception of the one I mentioned, 9234 per- 
cent, I stand corrected if I am wrong. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. I would 
like to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that flax, for example, has a 
support price of 150 or 160 percent of 
parity. I think others can be found in 
that same category. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Why our extensive worsted industry 
and its workers, which suffered from sub- 
standard conditions for many years and 
only recently arrived at steady produc- 
tion, good wages, and good profits, should 
be asked to bear the burden is beyond all 
semblance of economic justice. 

We believe that the Government has 
done more than enough for one segment 
of our economy—the wool growers. We 
cannot afford to keep on sending good 
money after bad. In spite of a 34 cents 
per pound tariff, foreign wool—and better 
wool—imported from 23 different coun- 
tries, can still be sold at less than the 
support price which the Government is 
paying to wool growers in the United 
States. Uncle Sam is presently stuck 
with a 400,000,000 pound wool surplus 
which he can’t get rid of. And he bought 
it at above-market prices, On this pro- 
gram, to date, he has lost over 838,000, 
000 without counting the increased costs 
to consumers from artifically supported 
prices. 

Now, through the proposed legislation, 
he is being asked to shell out another 
$100,000,000 through indirect subsidies to 
wool farmers by outright Government 
purchase of the 1947 and 1948 wool pro- 
duction in the United States at the high- 
est prices over a 27-year period. 

As if this weren’t enough, we are now 
being asked to give the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the power to lay an additional 
import fee on foreign wool, over and 
above the 34 cents per pound tariff al- 
ready levied. This new impost, up to 
50 percent ad valorem, can be added at 
the discretion of the Secretary. 

This is altogether too much power to 
give to any man, and especially at a time 
when so many other controls, justified 
only by the emergency of war, have been 
dropped. It amounts, in effect, to a na- 
tionalization of the raw-wool industry. 

Clinton M. Hester, of the National 
Wool Trade Association, estimates that 
the subsidy “means a minimum of $1 
extra cost on at least 75,000,000 wool 
garments bought annually by Americans.” 

The imposition of these import fees 
would curtail wool imports, resulting in 
a contraction of manufacturing and a 
drop in employment, bringing sudden and 
severe defiation to many of our industrial 
communities. 

This dangerous precedent could well 
open the door to high-tariff logrolling 
for other commodities, which, at the 
present crisis in the price structure, could 
plunge us héadlong into a depression 
which would rock the foundations of our 
constitutional government. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin, I can see 
why the gentleman might feel it is un- 
wise to start delegating power to the 
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members of the President’s Cabinet, but 
I would like to call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that under section 22 
of the AAA Act the President already has 
those powers that are in this particular 
bill. They have never been exercised by 
the President in that way, but he has the 
power at the present time. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Representatives of our State Depart- 
ment, at the Geneva Conference, are ne- 
gotiating reciprocal trade agreements. 
There is a distinct possibility that these 
agreements will lower the tariff on woolen 
textile manufacturers, 

In Massachusetts, the heart of our tex- 
tile industry, the workers were, at one 
time, among the lowest paid group of in- 
dustrial workers in the country. By dint 
of persistent efforts and cooperation 
among management and labor and gov- 
ernment, we have built up this depressed 
industry to the point where it is turning 
out the finest fabrics in volume. The in- 
dustry is showing a profit and is paying 
an average wage throughout of $1.20 an 
hour, in keeping with the progressive 
standards of American enterprise. This 
contrasts sharply with the 35 cents per 
hour average in English textiles, and even 
lower wage rates elsewhere. 

We cannot survive a double squeeze 
exerted by a lowered tariff permitting 
woolen products manufactured by other 
countries with cheap labor to compete in 
the home market, and jacked-up costs 
for the wool our industry needs, which 
will result from 100 percent parity on the 
domestic clip, plus increased import fees 
on the better wool we require, and get, 
from abroad. 

Traders, industrialists, workers and 
consumers will fight S. 814, Report No. 
257, until its final and well-merited 
defeat. 

It is not that we are closing our eyes 
to the case for the domestic wool growers. 
In a spirit of compromise, fair to both 
sides, we recommend and will support a 
measure along the lines of the Herter 
bill. 


This would give a Government guar- 
anty of support to wool farmers at 90 
percent of parity, equal to the support 
of other agricultural commodities. It 
would permit free-enterprise merchants 
to go on with the job of purchasing, 
storing, preparing, and distributing the 
domestic wool clip, as they have done 
successfully in the past. It would take 
the Government out of the wool business, 
where its performance has been a dismal 
failure during the postwar years of 1945 
and 1946. 

During that period, a huge stock pile 
was accumulated in spite of a record de- 
mand for wool. This was not due to 
foreign competition, because tariff pro- 
tection amounted to 35 percent of the 
value of domestic wool. The workings 
of the parity law had no effect on the 
situation until late 1946. Poor judgment 
by the Government is alone responsible. 

S. 814 would extend and aggravate the 
dangers to trade and industry. It would 
fix the price of wool for 2 years at over 
100 percent of today’s high parity, and 
could be 130 percent or more should 
parity drop to wartime levels, as is con- 
fidently expected. Under S. 814, losses 
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to the Government and the taxpayer 
would be enormous. It would stymie 
private enterprise and force the Govern- 
ment to be the only buyer of wool. And 
once the Government gets the wool, it 
cannot dispose of it except at a loss. 

Such ill-advised legislation might well 
tip the scales of our whole economy from 
recovery to collapse. Once the chain 
reaction for preferential treatment sets 
in, it-is hard to stop. 

The American consumer is demanding 
that we do everything in our power to 
bring about a gradual reduction in prices. 

Here is the test of our abilities and 
our intentions. 

In the fight against inflation, the de- 
feat of S. 814 is imperative. 


REDUCTION AND CURTAILMENT OF 
POSTAL SERVICES 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received reports from Members of Con- 
gress and from people all over the coun- 
try inquiring about the reduction and 
curtailment of postal services. I have 
been advised that postal workers are re- 
porting to the public that service is being 
curtailed as a result of economies being 
effected by the Eightieth Congress. In 
several instances, this is being developed 
into a partisan attack on the present 
majority in Congress. 

I do not believe that this campaign 
was originated in the Post Office De- 
partment in Washington, for high offi- 
cials of the service have advised me that 
the 1948 Post Office appropriation bill 
did not necessitate any curtailment of 
essential services. I regret that there 
has been any aspect of partisanship in 
the matter, and I am sure that where 
this has been injected it has been entirely 
on local levels. Yet because the issue 
has been raised I feel that I, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
the Post Office appropriation bill for 
1948, must take cognizance of the 
charges that have been made, not only 
in defense of the majority party, but also 
of my colleagues on the minority who 
served faithfully on the subcommittee, 
who approached the question of appro- 
priations in a nonpartisan manner, and 
who joined in submitting a unanimous 
report to the House. The bill was not 
amended on the floor nor by the full 
committee, and on March 11 the 1948 
Post Office appropriation bill passed this 
body by a unanimous vote of 387-0. I 
therefore make it clear that it is my de- 
sire solely to state the position of the 
House, both majority and minority, in 
answering political charges that have 
been made against this bill. 

In some localities carriers have advised 
the people whom they serve that deliv- 
eries will be made less frequently, or will 
be curtailed entirely, because insufficient 
money was appropriated. In the Post 
Office Department’s appropriation bill 
for 1948, the House approved an appro- 
priation of $295,300,000 for city delivery 
service. This is $7,300,000 more than 
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was available for this service in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The amount passed by 
the House represents a reduction of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent from the 
budget requests, or only $338,000 less 
than the President asked for. Obviously 
such a small reduction from the esti- 
mates would not have the effect of cur- 
tailing any carrier service. 

I do not believe that it is the policy of 
the Post Office to curtail service, for the 
First Assistant Postmaster General made 
this statement to the subcommittee in 
February of this year: 

During the war it was the policy of the 
Department to restrict city delivery service 
to the minimum requirements that will meet 
the bare needs of the public. Following the 
termination of the war the Department has 
been restoring this service to prewar stand- 
ards as rapidly as practicable. Indicative 
of this is the fact that the number of regular 
city delivery carriers increased from 57,993 
as of June 30, 1945, to 65,770 as of June 30, 
1946, an increase of 7,777. 


I have every reason to assume that 
postal officials in Washington are giving 
active consideration to the restoration 
of prewar delivery service, and I feel that 
the Congress is and has been cooperating 
with the Department in this respect. It 
is not only because two deliveries a day 
are a convenience to the public that such 
service should be restored as rapidly as 
possible, but also because mail held over 
night presents a storage problem for 
the local post offices, and facilities for 
this storage are not always available. 

This House also has been most gener- 
ous to the Post Office Department in 
providing for post office clerks.. Even in 
the face of the Nation-wide demand for 
economy, the House increased the 
amounts granted for delivery service, and 
also placed the largest single increase in 
the bill, $9,784,000 over the 1947 figures, 
for clerks in first and second class post 
offices. For this purpose $487,000,000 was 
placed in the bill, a reduction of less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent, and this is in ad- 
dition to $24,000,000 for clerks in third 
class post offices—about half a million 
dollars more than granted in 1947. 

It can be pointed out that during the 
month of March 1947, 2,529 people were 
added to the Post Office rolls, and 1,794 of 
these were in the bureau of the First 
Assistant Postmaster General, who has 
charge of clerk and delivery service. 

I do not believe that the propaganda 
being put out now about curtailment of 
service due to insufficient appropriations 
made by the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress is inspired by the active authorities 
in the Post Office Department here in 
Washington. 

The appropriation bill to which I am 
referring is the bill for the fiscal year 
1948, which starts next July 1. The Post 
Office Department is at present running 
under appropriations for the fiscal year 
1947 which were passed by the Demo- 
cratic-controlled Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, and on page 1881 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for March 10, 1947, you 
will find the boast of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that the Post 
Cflice subcommittee last year cut much 
deeper into the budget estimates for the 
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Post Office Department than did this 
year’s subcommittee. On page 1886 you 
will find this statement by the former 
chairman of the appropriations commit- 
tee, the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], now ranking 
minority member: 

As has been said, this bill cuts the esti- 
mates for the Post Office Department only 
$14,000,000. Why, we cut the Post Office 
budget last year $19,000,000. And this is 
not the most significant feature of it. They 
are cutting the $14,000,000 this year from a 
budget which exceeds $1,500,000,000. Last 
year we cut $19,000,000 from a budget of only 
$1,200,000,000. 


Further along, the gentleman makes 
this statement: 


You cannot point out a single dismissal 
in the entire Post Office Department. 


And then he says this: 


I deplore and deprecate the reckless and 
profligate extravagance of these spenders 
who now refuse to cut the budget on a 
$1,500,000,000 estimate as much as we cut it 
last year on a $1,200,000,000 estimate. 


The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] then asked this question of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]: 

Do I understand that in this bill which 
provides for 490,000 bureaucrats in the Post 
Office Department not one bureaucrat is cut 
off? 


And Mr. Cannon answered: 

Not one single bureaucrat. Not a single 
Communist. Not a single boondoggler. Of 
all the teeming hordes of parasites and 
chiselers and loafers and fan dancers and 
subversives we were told last November were 
infesting the Department of the Govern- 
ment, not a single one is being separated 
from his soft job in the entire Post Office 
Department. Every one of them is being 
retained by this bill—at the largest salaries 
eyer paid in the history of the Government. 


It is obvious that these members of 
the minority did not think then that 
there would be a curtailment of service 
under the 1948 bill. In fact, they ob- 
jected that we did not cut more deeply 
and curtail some services. 

And they also point out why there is 


any difficulty with the postal service to- 


day, and why in part it has been neces- 
sary for the Eightieth Congress to pass 
two deficiency appropriation bills to en- 
able the Post Office to struggle along 
till June 30. If postal service is being 
curtailed today, my friends, it is because 
the Democratic-controlled Seventy- 
ninth Congress did not grant sufficient 
funds, and if the Republican-controlled 
Eightieth Congress had not approved two 
deficiency bills for the Post Office all 
service would have been drastically cur- 
tailed and severely crippled. 


THE WOOL SITUATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to say a few words about 
this wool situation. First of all, I wish 
to call the attention of my distinguished 
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colleague from Massachusetts to the fact 
that the bill he is opposing was sent to 
the House by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Clinton P. Anderson, and was 
referred by our distinguished Speaker 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

I am sure that if he would look at 
the other side of this picture he would 
not really take the position he takes here 
today. I personally feel that the em- 
barassing wool situation is a result of 
the war. The first accumulation or stock 
pile we had in this country came as a 
result of the war. The first 300,000,000 
pounds were brought over here from 
Australia to be kept safely so that the 
Japs could not get hold of it. We seem 
to forget the commitments we made to 
the rural people. Some people appear 
to think that those commitments are 
scraps of paper. There is too much of 
that attitude in the atmosphere at the 
present time. If any administration— 
I do not care what administration it is— 
desires during wartime to make defi- 
nite, certain commitments and certain 
promises, then when the war is over say, 
“We are not going to follow them out,” 
they can, if they so desire, take that 
position. I do not subscribe to such a 
position. 

There is no reason to get into any par- 
tisan or political controversy in connec- 
tion with this wool problem. This ac- 
cumulation of 460,000,000 pounds of wool 
came as a result of the war. The wool 
people were promised a price that may 
seem high to some people, but it must be 
remembered that wool never skyrocketed 
like some other farm products did. It 
was frozen at that time. The price was 
frozen for the purpose of providing wool 
for the war. We cannot just walk out 
on the wool people. While wool showed 
a 14-percent advance in price, some 
other farm products doubled in price. 

I say, in all fairness, if we are going to 
bring this wool bill on the floor and make 
a political football out of it, I am sure 
a lot of people are going to have a red 
face because, so far as the Republicans 
are concerned, we are trying to get our 
good Democratic friends out of a mess 
that they got themselves into. They 
should not be criticized for being in the 
mess either. I think every one of us 
Owes an obligation to try to get rid of 
this 460,000,000 pounds of wool with the 
least possible loss to the United States 
Treasury. We should be sure that we 
do not ruin the sheep business in Amer- 
ica too. 

I say that for several reasons. First, 
we have not any forty or fifty million 
dollars to lose; second, if we go to work 
and lose forty to sixty million dollars on 
this wool program, together with the 
$90,000,000 loss we sustained in support- 
ing the potato price, part of which loss 
was due to maladministration, we might 
as well forget the whole Steagall amend- 
ment and the whole support program. 
Do you, my colleagues, wish to run out on 
the Steagall amendment? 

Mr. Speaker, I hope when this bill 
comes on the floor of the House every 
Member will approach it from the stand- 
point that it is a war casualty, that we 
can get rid of that stock pile without any 
great loss to the United States Treasury; 
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that we should make a nonpartisan ap- 
proach to iron out the problem. 

I have listened about how wonderful 
this imported wool is, but I call attention 
to the fact that the wool which the boys 
in the American Army wore was domestic 
wool. It was good enough for them. If 
it was good enough for them it is good 
enough for the rest of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, if and when the wool bill 
comes on the floor I hope we can ap- 
proach consideration of it in such way 
that the bill will be passed unanimously; 
we need not think about any particular 
segment of this country but think about 
the welfare of the United States Treas- 
ury, the welfare of our country and 
about fulfilling the commitments we 
made during the war to the rural people 
of America. They have performed their 
work well and for the best interest of 
America we should religiously follow 
every commitment of the Steagall 
amendment. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF VE-DAY 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 10 minutes. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
singular coincidence that on this the 
second anniversary of VE-day we find 
ourselves still concerned about the plight 
of this troubled world. 

Two full years have come and gone 
since our victory over Germany, which 
was followed a few months thereafter by 
& like victory over Japan. Surely all of 
us had a right to hope for peace, espe- 
cially after the expenditure of such un- 
precedented quantities of both human 
life and wealth. 

We have now for some days been de- 
bating the pending bill, which provides 
for financial assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, with the hope that we may thus 
further stay the hand of aggression and 
ultimately secure the peace we so much 
desire. 

Tt is not easy to decide what position 
one should take concerning this impor- 
tant matter. We cannot take snap judg- 
ment in order to properly decide this 
important issue. We must not only call 
upon our own strength and wisdom but 
rely upon God Himself. 

Our decision on this matter may, for 
all we know, determine the future of the 
entire world. : 

Years ago the poet Lowell gave us 
these lines: 

Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 
sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever twixt that 
darkness and that light. 


These lines seem to be most appro- 
priate at this time. The passage of this 
bill is by no means absolute assurance 
that the free countries of Greece and 
Turkey will survive, but, in my judgment, 
the failure to pass the measure will mean 
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that the ever-expanding influence of 
communism will engulf these countries. 

Turkey and Greece constitute the ram- 
parts of democracy along the Mediter- 
ranean shores and we dare not longer 
sit supinely by and allow time to be swal- 
lowed up by communism where not even 
a semblance of freedom would be left. 

Some weeks ago the President in a 
personal message delivered to us in this 
very Chamber pointed out the gravity of 
the international situation with refer- 
ence to the spread of communism. The 
Senate after full and thorough hearings 
has already passed this measure. Our 
present great Secretary of State, a man 
with as comprehensive knowledge of 
world affairs as ever lived, has repeatedly 
urged the prompt and speedy enactment 
of this measure. Whether to follow or 
not to follow the President’s program for 
aid to Greece and Turkey is a fateful 
and difficult decision to make, but the 
decision must be made and I am con- 
vinced that to decide against this meas- 
ure would mean that we have all but for- 
feited our last hope for eventual univer- 
sal peace. 

We are standing today almost alone 
in this confused world demonstrating 
me a living, working democracy can 

ve. 

Our Nation alone holds out the hope 
for dispelling the fears for the future 
which now besets the world. We are 
leading the peoples of this earth by pre- 
cept and example to that state of secu- 
rity and peace for which our sons have 
given their lives. 

Ours is the responsibility for preserv- 
ing and extending democracy and free- 
dom. That responsibility cannot be 
shirked. Great Britain’s international 
influence and power has been seriously 
impaired. We must take our rightful 
place of leadership. We can only exer- 
cise and discharge our responsibilities if 
we are alert and strong, and if we stand 
determined against the spread of com- 
munism. 

The passage of this measure today will 
give heart and courage to our friends 
around the world. Our affirmative ac- 
tion will restore faith in democracy as a 
dynamic power for good throughout the 
earth. We must by our acts here and 
now further repudiate isolationism and 
appeasement in a world where these poli- 
cies have and are leading us down the 
road to war. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. O'Hara (at the request of Mr. 
Aucust H. ANDRESEN), from May 8 to 
May 13, 1947, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. O’TooLe (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney), for today, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Huc D. Scorr, JR., from May 8 
to May 13, inclusive, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Wotverton (at the request of 
Mr. Sunpstrom), from May 8 to May 
13, inclusive, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 

on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on May 8, 1947, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following tities: 


H. R. 178. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to Victory Bible 
Camp Ground, Inc.: 

H. R. 326. An act for the relief of Wilma E. 
Baker; 

H. R.490. An act providing for the ap- 
pointment of a United States commissioner 
for the Big Bend National Park in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 492. An act to authorize the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital of- 
fenses and offenses punishable by life impris- 
onment; 

H. R. 729. An act to provide that the 
United States District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
United States commissioner for the Shenan- 
doah National Park; 

H. R. 804. An act authorizing the reduc- 
tion of certain accrued interest charges pay- 
able by the Farmers’ [Irrigation District, 
North Platte project; 

H. R. 1359. An act to amend the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as amended, 
so as to increase the total authorized num- 
ber of commissioned officers of the active 
list of the Corps of Civil Engineers of the 
Navy; 

H. R. 1363. An act to amend further the 
Pay Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended; 

H. R. 1365. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1367. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R.1368. An act to include civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the United States 
naval government of Guam among those 
persons who are entitled to the benefits of 
Public Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1869. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 20, 1940, to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
President to appoint an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies, fixing the 
compensation of the Under Secretary of War, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1381. An act to amend the act of 
July 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), relating to the 
acceptance of decorations, orders, medals, 
and emblems by officers and enlisted men 
of the armed forces of the United States 
tendered them by governments of cobellig- 
erent nations or other American Republics; 

H. R. 1605. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), 
entitled “An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by the act of August 8, 1946 
(Public Law 670, 79th Cong.); 

H. R. 2199. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Henry Big Day and other heirs of Catherine 
Shield Chief, deceased, to certain lands on 
the Crow Indian Reservation; 

H. R. 2758. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the administration 
of the Washington National Airport, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 29, 1940; 

H. R. 2846. An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the removal of stone piers in West Execu- 
tive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the Department of State 


H. J. Res. 90. An act to correct an error in 
the act approved August 10, 1946 (Public 
Law 720, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) relating to 
the composition of the Naval Reserve; and 
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H. J. Res. 116. An act to correct technical 
errors in the act approved August 13, 1946 
(Public Law 729, 79th Cong., 2d sess.). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 4 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 9, 
1947, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


663. A letter from the Chief Clerk, Court 
of Claims of the United States, transmitting 
@ certified copy of the special findings of 
fact, conclusion of law, and opinion of the 
court in a case that was decided May 5, 1947; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

664, A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed joint resolution authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tinue and establish offices in the territory of 
the Republic of the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 436. A bill for the relief of 
Roger Edgar Lapierre; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 339). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3376. A bill to ratify and confirm Act 
10 of the Session Laws of Hawaii, 1947, ex- 
tending the time within which revenue bonds 
may be issued and delivered under chapter 
118, Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3377. A bill to amend section 73 of the 
Organic Act of Hawaii, relating to opening 
of agricultural lands for settlement; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. R. 3378. A bill relating to the comple- 
tion of Everglades National Park in the State 
of Florida, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3379. A bill to amend the National 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act to include embezzled 
vehicles and aircraft; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BECKWORTH: 

H. R. 3380. A bill relating to the computa- 
tion of Federal grants to States for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DEVITT: 

H. R. 3381, A bill to amend parts VII and 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to ex- 
tend the educational benefits granted there- 
in to veterans of World War II to the widows 
and children of such veterans, and for other 
* to the Committee on Veterans’ 


H. R.3382. A bill to amend part VIL of 
Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) to remove the 
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obligation of employers in certain on-the-job 

training programs of reporting payments of 

overtime salaries or wages to veteran train- 

ees; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 3383. A bill for the payment of claims 
of the Fidelity Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
and others, covered by findings of fact made 
by the United States Court of Claims, dated 
June 5, 1944, and contained in Senate Docu- 
ment No, 229, Seventy-eighth Congress, sec- 
ond session; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3384. A bill to provide for regulation 
of certain insurance rates in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3385. A bill relative to the promotion 
and pay of retired Army officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

H. R. 3386. A bill relative to the promotion 
and pay of retired Army officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Cklahoma, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 149, a bill rela- 
tive to restrictions applicable to Indians of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Puerto Rico, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact H. R. 2180, a bill which ex- 
tends to Puerto Rico the benefits of the 
Reclamation Act; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the housing laws in such manner 
as to allow the occupancy of housing units 
by families other than distressed families of 
servicemen and veterans with families to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. R. 3387. A bill for the relief of Bruce 
Bros. Grain Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R.3388. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Hogg and Mrs. Leona Pearl Hogg; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3389. A bill for the relief of Benedict 

Kleitsch; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

H. R. 3390. A bill to provide that the name 
of Fred S. Knisley be added to the emergency 
Officers’ retired list of the Army of the United 
States; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


469, By Mr. BUFFETT: Petition of 33 citi- 
zens of Unadilla, Dunbar, and Syracuse, 
Nebr., urging favorable consideration and 
support of S. 265, a bill to prevent the inter- 
state transmission of advertising of all alco- 
holic beverages and the broadcasting of such 
advertising by means of radio; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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470. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of Mr. R. A. Sjobery, secretary, Feder- 
ated Shop Crafts, Aberdeen, S. Dak., and 151 
other signers requesting support to defeat 
H. R. 2169 and H. R, 2310, which propose to 
amend the so-called Crosser amendments; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

471. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of South 
Jersey Association of Water Superintendents, 
urging a restoration of the authorization for 
the United States Geological Survey to do 
ground-water work and that adequate funds 
be appropriated for such work; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

472. By Mr. TOWE: Petition of the Engle- 
wood Zionist District, Englewood, N. J., rel- 
ative to the Palestine question; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

473. By the SPEAKER: Petition of a New 
Haven emergency committee for displaced 
persons, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
H. R. 2910, the Stratton bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

474. Also, petition of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the City of Bayonne, N. J., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

475. Also, petition of the Model Agri-Piscl- 
Poultry and Cattle Farm, South Arcot dis- 
trict, India, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to the availability 
of funds for a farm-trust plan in India; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


Frinay, May 9, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D., pastor 
of the Gunton-Temple Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, D. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose wisdom our 
finite minds cannot comprehend, we 
rejoice in the revelation which Thou hast 
made of Thyself as the guiding intelli- 
gence and the overruling Father. 

Grant that in all the deliberations and 
decisions of this day we may be sensitive 
to the leading of Thy spirit, holding our 
own desires in abeyance until Thou dost 
declare Thy will. We pray that we may 
appropriate with increasing tenacity of 
faith the inexhaustible resources of Thy 
grace. 

May it be the goal of our aspirations to 
attain unto the likeness of our blessed 
Lord. Help us to hasten the coming of 
that glorious day of prediction when the 
chasms which divide the members of the 
human family shall be bridged by friend- 
ship, and all the barriers which impede 
the progress of the Kingdom of Brother- 
hood shall be supplanted by the kind and 
gentle spirit of the Prince of Peace. 

Hear us in His name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHERRY, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 8, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control of the Committee 
on Public Works be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate this morn- 
ing; and I make a similar request for the 
Subcommittee on Interior Department 
Appropriations of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, that it may sit during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK ACT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate, 
commencing next Tuesday at 9:30 
o’clock in the morning, will hold hear- 
ings on the Export-Import Bank Act. 
The purpose of this agnouncement is to 
give notice of the hearings not only to 
the Members of the Senate but to the 
country. It will be borne in mind that 
the act expires on June 30, and in view 
of the rather chaotic world condition it 
is very important that we secure the 
opinions of the best-informed persons as 
to what should be done in relation to 
continuance or discontinuance of the 
Export-Import Bank. 


DONATIONS BY ‘NAVY DEPARTMENT TO 
NONPROFIT INSTITUTIONS AND OR- 
GANIZATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, reporting, pursuant to 
law, a list of institutions and organiza- 
tions, all nonprofit and eligible, which 
have requested donations from the Navy 
Department, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Puerto Rico; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: 

“Whereas Puerto Rico is an agricultural 
country in which the welfare of the popula- 
tion depends primarily upon returns from 
the land; and 

“Whereas the land resources of Puerto 
Rico are extremely limited in relation to the 
large number of people dependent upon 
them, there being less than an acre of till- 
able land per inhabitant; and 

“Whereas the total production of wealth 
in Puerto Rico could be materially increased 
by the development of storage dams and 
canals for the irrigation of large areas of 
potentially rich land now relatively unpro- 
ductive because of a lack of sufficient rainfall; 
and 

“Whereas the insular government, like the 
States, is not in position to finance large 
irrigation projects on favorable terms: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of Puerto Rico (the Senate of Puerto Rico 
concurring): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be urged to give favorable con- 
sideration to H. R. 2180, which provides that 
the Reclamation Act, approved June 17, 1902, 
and acts amendatory and supplementary 
thereto, be extended to include and to apply 
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to Puerto Rico, and if they so desire it, to 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands, as 
mentioned in the resolution. 

“Sec. 2. Certified copies of this concur- 
rent resolution shall be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the President 
of the Senate of the United States, and to 
Senator BUTLER, Congressman WELCH, the 
Resident Commissioner, and the Governor 
of Puerto Rico,” 


A resolution adopted by the Irish so- 
cieties and kindred organizations, Los An- 
geles, Cal., relating to the political status of 
Treland; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Petitions of the members of the Jackson- 
ville Townsend Club, No. 1, and the members 
of the Crescent City Townsend Club, No. 1, 
both in the State of Florida, praying for the 
enactment of the so-called Townsend plan 
to provide old-age assistance; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Industrial Soldiers Association, San 


‘Juan, P. R., praying for the enactment 


of legislation granting the same allowances 
and privileges to industrial soldiers of Puerto 
Rico as those granted to members of the 
armed forces; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. s 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: 


“Concurrent resolution memortalizing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to allow controlled burning of certain 
areas within the Francis Marion National 
Forest so as to provide a safe refuge for 
the propagation of wild turkeys 


“Whereas the pure-strain wild turkeys are 
fast vanishing from the State of South Caro- 
lina, and those few remaining largely in- 
habit the county of Berkeley and that area 
of said county embracing the Francis Marion 
National Forest: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States of America be here- 
by memorialized to authorize and empower 
such agencies thereof as have jurisdiction 
to allow controlled burning of certain areas 
within the Francis Marion National Forest, 
8. C., so as to provide and effect a safe refuge 
and refuges for the propagation of such 
wild turkeys.” 


(Mr. MAYBANK submitted a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina identical with the fore- 
going, which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“Joint resolution protesting the order of the 
Secretary of War inactivating the United 
States Army post at Camp McCoy and 
memorializing Congress to take steps to 
prevent such order from taking effect. 
“Whereas according to a recent Washing- 

ton news release the Secretary of War has 

issued an order inactivating the United States 

Army post at Camp McCoy and placing that 

camp on a caretaker basis which will re- 

quire displacement or discharge of 1,800 

troops now quartered there along with the 

post complement of 350 and civilian workers 
numbering 461; and 

“Whereas it is evident from recent letting 
of contracts for the construction of 50 tem- 
porary housing units at Camp McCoy and 
existing plans for utilizing the post facili- 
ties by the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
and the Wisconsin National Guard, that the 
order was not prompted by military ex- 
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pediency, but that it issued only as a matter 
of financial necessity; and 

“Whereas existing disputes with world 
powers over international affairs will not 
permit jeopardizing our national defense; 
and 


“Whereas as a sound measure of security 
in these turbulent times, Camp McCoy, one 
of the outstanding camps in the Nation for 
complete training of troops under all 
weather conditions, above all others, should 
continue to be used by the War Department 
as an active Army post: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Legislature of the State 
of Wisconsin vigorously protests the closing 
of Camp McCoy as an active Army post and 
memorlalizes the Congress of the United 
States to take such steps as are necessary to 
continue to make Camp McCoy available to 
the United States War Department as an ac- 
tive Army post; and be it, further 

“Resolved, That properly attested copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of War, 
to both Houses of Congress and to each Wis- 
consin Member thereof.” 


(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin, identical 
with the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

A petition of sundry citizens of Colville 
and vicinity, in the State of Washington, 
praying for the enactment of Senate bill 
265, to prohibit the transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 7 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The Senate this morning 
is operating under a unanimous-consent 
agreement which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Friday, May 9, 1947, at the hour of 1 p. m., 
the Senate proceed without further debate 
to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may thereafter be offered, 
to the amendment proposed to S. 1126, the 
Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947, by Mr. 
Batt (for himself, Mr. Brnp, Mr. DONNELL, 
and Mr. GEORGE) on page 54, after line 4, 
relating to boycotts and other unlawful com- 
binations, and then upon the said amend- 
ment, whether modified or amended. 

Ordered further, That on said day of May 
9 the time intervening between the meeting 
of the Senate and the said hour of 1 p. m. 
be equally divided between the proponents 
and the opponents of the said amendment, 
to be controlled, respectively, by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart] in the nature of a substitute 
for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. BALL] for 
himself, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Missouri IMr. 
DONNELL], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE]. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent that a quorum 
call be had, and that the time consumed 
by the roll call may be divided equally 
between the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Dantel 
Brewster Hill Overton 
Bricker Hoey Pepper 
Bridges Holland Reed 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Kem Russell 
Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Cain Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Tait 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy ‘Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Wagner 
Ferguson Malone Watkins 
Flanders Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
Millikin Williams 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Toser] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family. 

The senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily 


absent. 
Mr. LUCAS. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 


O’Manoney] is absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair will restate the question. 
The question is on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] in the nature of a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] for himself 
and other Senators. The time between 
now and 1 o’clock will be equally divided 
between the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. Batt] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self the time necessary to explain the 
amendment, which has not yet been 
done. The amendment deals with sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, which are universally con- 
demned. I think the committee bill 
deals with them one way. It is pro- 
posed in the amendment to deal with 
them in a different way. 

In subsection (a) of the amendment, 
which is amendment D on the desk of 
Senators, and No. 4 in the supplemental 
views, on page 54 in the committee re- 
port, there is one change made in the 
printed copy, to eliminate from the defi- 
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nition a direct organizational strike by 
employees of an employer, by inserting 
in line 8, on page 2 of the amendment, 
after the word “any,” the word “other,” 
which means that the only thing covered 
is an organizational boycott to force an- 
other employer, not the employer of the 
employees conducting the boycott, to 
recognize and bargain with a labor or- 
ganization which has not been certified 
as the representative of his employees. 
The way amendment D reads in the 
printed copies on the desks of Senators 
it would cover a straight organizational 
strike by employees who do not bother 
to come to the NLRB for an election. 
In my opinion, that kind of an organiza- 
tional strike is quite thoroughly unjusti- 
fied today, because there is a democratic 
procedure by which the bargaining agent 
can be determined. 

Subsection (a) of the amendment is 
identical in defining secondary boycotts 
and jurisdictional strikes, with the lan- 
guage in the committee bill, S. 1126, on 
page 14, paragraph (4) of section 8 (b), 
beginning in line 23 on page 14 and 
through line 9 on page 16. 

So there is no difference between the 
definition of secondary boycott and juris- 
dictional strike in the pending amend- 
ment and the definition in the commit- 
tee bill. The difference lies wholly in 
the remedy proposed. Neither is there 
any difference in the proposal to grant 
injunctive relief against secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional strikes. If Sen- 
ators will turn to page 33 of the bill, sub- 
section (1) of section 10, they will find 
that it reads as follows: 

Whenever it is charged that any person 
has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
within the meaning of paragraph 4 (A), (B), 
(C), and (D) of section 8 (b)— 


That is the definition of secondary boy- 
cott and jurisdictional strike— 


the preliminary investigation of such charge 
shall be made forthwith and given priority 
over all other cases except cases of like char- 
acter in the office where it is filed or to which 
it is referred. If, after such investigation, 
the officer or regional attorney to whom the 
matter may be referred has reasonable cause 
to believe suck charge is true and that a 
complaint should issue, he shall— ' 


He has no discretion— 


on behalf of the Board, petition any district 
court of the United States (including the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia) within any district 
where the unfair labor practice in question 
has occurred, is alleged to have occurred, or 
wherein such person resides or transacts busi- 
ness, for appropriate injunctive relief pend- 
ing the final adjudication of the Board with 
respect to such matter. Upon the filing of 
any such petition the district court shall 
have jurisdiction to grant such injunctive 
relief or temporary restraining order as it 
deems just and proper, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law. 


That means that when the regional at- 
torney of the NLRB seeks an injunction 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act is completely 
suspended, as are sections 6 and 20 of the 
Clayton Act. We do not go quite that 
far in our amendment. We simply pro- 
vide that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
shall not apply, with certain exceptions. 
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We leave in effect the provisions of sec- 
tions 11 and 12. Those are the sections 
which give an individual charged with 
contempt of court the right to a jury trial. 
Section 12 gives an individual charged 
with contempt the right to file a notice 
of prejudice against the judge, and ob- 
tain a different judge. We also leave in 
effect section 7, exclusive of clauses (c) 
and (e) of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
I have before me a copy of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. Section 7 is the section 
which deals with the conditions under 
which courts may now issue injunctions 
in labor disputes. We leave that whole 
section in effect, with the exception of 
the paragraphs requiring the court to 
make two findings, namely: 

That as to each item of relief granted 
greater injury will be {inflicted upon com- 
plainant by the denial of relief than will 


be inflicted upon defendants by the grant- 
ing of relief. . 


That is one of the five findings which 
the court has to make under the law, 
and which have completely eliminated 
any possibility of injunctions in labor 
disputes, because that is obviously an 
almost impossible finding to make. How 
can the court make that kind of deter- 
mination? 

Subsection (e), which is also suspend- 
ed, requires the court, before it issues 
an injunction, to find “that the public 
officers charged with the duty to protect 
complainant’s property are unable or 
unwilling to furnish adequate protec- 
tion.” 

That, again, is a pretty tough require- 
ment to place upon a court. In effect, 
the court must find that the mayor, 
the police chief, and the governor are 
not fulfilling their oaths of office in en- 
forcing the law. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Am I correct in un- 
derstanding that the entire contents of 
section 7 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
with the exception of subsections (c) and 
(e), are left in full force and effect by 
the amendment which the Senator is 
advocating? 

Mr. BALL. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. As the Senator knows, section 7 
requires that before a temporary in- 
junction or restraining order is issued 
there must be notice to the opposite 
party and a full open hearing in court. 
The only exception to that is a provi- 
sion for a temporary restraining order 
without notice and without hearing, 
where it is alleged that irreparable dam- 
age will be done if it is not granted; and 
such temporary order is good for only 
5 days. Then there must be a hearing 
and notice, and compliance with all the 
requirements of section 7. 

Mr. DONNELL. Section 7 begins with 
this language: 

No court of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction to issue a temporary or perma- 
nent injunction in any case involving or 
growing out of a labor dispute, as herein 
defined, except after hearing the testimony 
of witnesses in open court (with opportunity 
for cross-examination) in support of the 
allegations of a complaint made under oath, 
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and testimony in opposition thereto, if of- 
fered, and except after findings of fact by 
the court— r 


Such findings are enumerated in the 
following subsections. As I understand, 
subsections (a), (b), and (d) are left 
in full force and effect by the Senator’s 
amendment, 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act further provides in section 7, 
in the portion left in effect by the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, that the hearing shall 
be held after due and personal notice 
thereof has been given to all known 
persons against whom relief is sought. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator’s amend- 
ment, in which I have the pleasure and 
privilege of joining, leaves in full force 
and effect everything in section 7 
except subsections (c) and (e), to 
which the Senator has referred. Is that 
correct? 

Mr.BALL. That is absolutely correct. 
As a matter of fact, any union against 
which a charge is made, and against 
which relief is sought, will have greater 
protection, will be granted notice and 
full hearing in open court under our 
amendment, whereas under the provi- 
sion now in the committee bill, which 
wipes out all the safeguards of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act and the Clayton 
Act, there is no such guaranty of notice 
and open hearing. So I think we go a 
little further than the committee bill 
does. 

Mr. DONNELL. By saying “we go a 
little further,” the Senator means that 
there is further protection to labor in 
his amendment than there is in the 
provisions of the bill to which the Senator 
refers, 

Mr. BALL. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. A great many persons do not 
realize it, but the sacrosanct Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is completely suspended 
anyway in the current National Labor 
Relations Act whenever the Board goes 
into court to obtain an enforcement 

order for one of its decisions, Organized 
labor did not object.to the suspension 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in that 
case, I suppose presumably because 
under the present act the only ones to 
whom it could apply are employers. 
Organized labor was perfectly willing to 
have the Norris-LaGuardia Act com- 
pletely wiped off the books when it came 
to enforcing Board orders in labor dis- 
putes against employers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand that 
the right of the Board to seek an injunc- 
tion, as now stated in the Wagner law, 
does not apply except against industry 
but not against labor. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no provi- 
sion in the law at present that an injunc- 
seri can be obtained by the Board against 
labor. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. That is 
what I said. The present act is entirely 
a one-way street. It operates only 
against employers in labor disputes. 
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The Norris-LaGuardia Act had to be 
iar at in order to enforce the Wagner 
Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there anything 
in the pending amendment which would 
require notice to the other side, and 
hearing, including the right of cross- 
examination? 

Mr. BALL. I think the Senator was 
not in the Chamber when I explained 
that the pending amendment goes much 
further than the committee bill in safe- 
guarding the right of the parties against 
whom the injunction is sought. We leave 
in complete effect section 7 of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, with the exception of 
subsections (c) and (e). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point as a part of my remarks sections 7, 
11, and 12 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sec. 7. No court of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction to issue a temporary or 
permanent injunction in any case involving 
or growing out of a labor dispute, as herein 
defined, except after hearing the testimony 
of witnesses in open court (with opportunity 
for cross-examination) in support of the al- 
legations of a complaint made under oath, 
and testimony in opposition thereto, if of- 
fered, and except after findings of fact by 
the court, to the effect— 

(a) That unlawful acts have been threat- 
ened and will be committed unless restrained 
or have been committed and will be con- 
tinued unless restrained, but no injunction 
or temporary restraining order shall be is- 
sued on account of any threat or unlawful 
act excepting against the person or persons, 
association, or organization making the 
threat or committing the unlawful act or 
actually authorizing or ratifying the same 
after actual knowledge thereof; 

(b) That substantial and irreparable in- 
jury to complainant's property will follow; 

(c) That as to each item of relief granted 
greater injury will be inflicted upon com- 
plainant by the denial of relief than will be 
inflicted upon defendants by the granting of 
relief; 

(d) That complainant has no adequate 
remedy at law; and 

(e) That the public officers charged with 
the duty to protect complainant’s property 
are unable or unwilling to furnish adequate 
protection, 

Such hearing shall be held after due and 
personal notice thereof has been given, in 
such manner as the court shall direct, to all 
known persons against whom relief is sought, 
and also to the chief of those public officials 
of the county and city within which the un- 
lawful acts have been threatened or com- 
mitted charged with the duty to protect com- 
plainant’s property: Provided, however, That 
if a complainant shall also allege that, unless 
a temporary restraining order shall be issued 
without notice, a substantial and irreparable 
injury to complainant's property will be un- 
avoidable, such a temporary restraining order 
may be issued upon testimony under oath, 
sufficient, if sustained, to justify the court in 
issuing a temporary injunction upon a hear- 
ing after notice. Such a temporary restrain- 
ing order shall be effective for no longer than 
5 days and shall become void at the expira- 
tion of said 5 days. No temporary restrain- 
ing order or temporary injunction shall be 
issued except on condition that complainant 
shall first file an undertaking with adequate 
security in an amount to be fixed by the 
court sufficient to recompense those enjoined 
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for any loss, expense, or damage caused by 
the improvident or erroneous issuance of 
such order or injunction, including all rea- 
sonable costs (together with a reasonable 
attorney's fee) and expense of defense against 
the order or against the granting of any in- 
junctive relief sought in the same proceed- 
ing and subsequently denied by the court. 

The undertaking herein mentioned shail 
be understood to signify an agreement en- 
tered into by the complainant and the surety 
upon which a decree may be rendered in the 
same suit or proceeding against said com- 
plainant and surety, upon a hearing to assess 
damages of which hearing complainant and 
surety shall have reasonable notice, the said 
complainant and surety submitting them- 
selves to the jurisdiction of the court for 
that purpose. But nothing herein contained 
shall deprive any party having a claim or 
cause of action under or upon such under- 
taking from electing to pursue his ordinary 
remedy by suit at law or in equity. 

* s * . . 

Sec. 11. In all cases arising under this act 
in which a person shall be charged with con- 
tempt in a court of the United States (as 
herein defined), the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein 
the contempt shall have been committed: 
Provided, That this right shall not apply to 
contempts committed in the presence of the 
court or so near thereto as to interfere di- 
rectly with the administration of justice or 
to apply to the misbehavior, misconduct, or 
disobedience of any officer of the court in 
respect to the writs, orders, or process of 
the court. 

Sec, 12, The defendant in any proceeding 
for contempt of court may file with the court 
a demand for the retirement of the judge 
sitting in the proceeding, if the contempt 
arises from an attack upon the character 
or conduct of such judge and if the attack 
occurred elsewhere than in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to interfere 
directly with the administration of justice. 
Upon the filing of any such demand the 
judge shall thereupon proceed no further, 
but another judge shall be designated in 
the same manner as is provided by law. The 
demand shall be filed prior to the hearing 
in the contempt proceeding. 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out, under the definition in the 
pending amendment with reference to 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, the final injunctive relief is iden- 
tical, except that the rights of unions 
accused of such practices are actually 
better protected by the pending amend- 
ment. The suspension of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is not quite so broad in 
the amendment as in the committee bill. 
The committee bill and the proposed 
amendment differ also in this respect: 
First, under the amendment an injured 
party—and he is usually an innocent 
third party—suffering from a secondary 
boycott or jurisdictional strike, is given 
the right to go directly into a district 
court and seek injunctive relief, whereas, 
under the committee bill, such an indi- 
vidual is forced to go through a bureau- 
cracy, the National Labor Relations 
Board, and let the regional attorney for 
the National Labor Relations Board de- 
cide whether his case should be present- 
ed to the court. The committee bill 
gives the court final jurisdiction. May I 
say that in the great majority of cases a 
secondary boycott or a jurisdictional 
strike is conducted simply by employees 
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of employsr A, B, or C grouped into a 
union and assuming for themselves a 
prerogative for using their economic 
force to dictate to the employees of em- 
ployer X the terms and conditions under 
which those employees shall work. The 
employees are the primary objective and 
the primary victim for secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional strikes. It is 
quite true that a great many employers 
are the secondary victims, and quite a 
number of them have been driven out 
of business by such practices. 

I have said that the pending amend- 
ment would simply give to those em- 
ployees and to their employers the right 
to go directly into court to protect their 
right to freedom from this kind of rack- 
eteering pressure, whereas the commit- 
tee bill routes them through a bu- 
reaucracy, and that bureaucracy pos- 
sesses the right to say whether the court 
shall finally pass upon the merits of the 
case. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am interested in the 
transportation of farm produce into 
large cities. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that if injunctive relief remains in the 
hands of the individual speedier remedial 
action will be taken than if it were left 
in the hands of an administrative gov- 
ernmental agency? 

Mr. BALL. It is clearly apparent that 
if the regional officers of the National 
Labor Relations Board first have to satis- 
fy themselves that the charge is justi- 
fied and that a complaint will develop 
under National Labor Relations Board 
procedure, the regional attorney—not 
the injured party—has the right to go 
and is directed to go into court. Obvious- 
ly that will require anywhere from 1 
week to as long as 6 weeks. The Sena- 
tor knows that the farmer has been one 
of the major victims of secondary boy- 
cotts in hauling perishable produce to 
market, and that kind of relief will not 
help him in the slightest degree. It will 
not be helpful to small business con- 
cerns that are secondary victims of boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional strikes. Most 
of them do not have the capital to carry 
on their business under such conditions. 

Mr. WHERRY. The second observa- 
tion which the distinguished Senator 
made was an answer to a question which 
I expected to ask with reference to the 
small businessman. I am intensely in- 
terested in conditions in my section of 
the country, where truckloads of farm 
produce, livestock, and milk are being 
stopped on the highways. I think we 
ought to provide assurance that perish- 
able prod will reach the market. 
That is one of the things in which I have 
been much interested as related to this 
amendment. While I do not want in any 
way to contribute to the passage of legis- 
lation which would be unfair to any 
union or group of laboring people, yet, 
in the absence of any other provision to 
permit the farmer to transport perish- 
able produce into the cities, this amend- 
ment offers the only assistance at this 
moment, so far as proposed legislation 
is concerned. 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. BALL. I thank the Senator, and 
I agree with him completely. I think 
the secondary boycott is one of the most 
vicious abuses of economic power now 
being indulged in by labor unions. It is 
being used in some cases to create the 
tightest kind of little monopolies, and in 
other cases virtually to dictate the terms 
on which small businessmen, farmers, 
and other persons may do business with 
each other. In the Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New York markets, the farm- 
ers hauling their produce are compelled 
to obey 100 percent every rule laid down 
by the teamsters’ union, or they can- 
not do business; and that in supposedly 
free America. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I refer to paragraph (d) 
on page 4 of the Senator’s amendment 
which provides for suspension of sections 
6 and 20 of the act of October 15, 1914. 
Do I correctly understand that that is 
the Clayton Act? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct, 

Mr. AIKEN. Am I right in under- 
standing that section 6 is that provision 
of the Clayton Act which specifically ex- 
empts labor and farm organizations from 
the provisions of the antimonopoly law 
under certain conditions? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I am having some 
difficulty with one of the answers which 
the able Senator gave me in regard to 
his amendment. Sections 11 and 12 
which are mentioned in the amendment 
refer to the Norris-LaGuardia Act, do 
they not? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. Section 
11 simply gives an individual accused of 
contempi of court the right to a jury 
trial. Section 12 gives the defendant in 
a contempt proceeding the right to ob- 
ject to the sitting judge on grounds of 
prejudice. Section 7 is really the heart 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, and that 
section is left intact, with the exception 
of subsections (c) and (e). Subsection 
(c) requires the court to find, first: 

That as to each item of relief granted 
greater injury will be inflicted upon com- 
plainant by the denial of relief than will he 
inflicted upon defendants by the granting of 
relief. 


Which is an impossible finding for 
any court to make. It also requires the 
court to find that the public officers 
charged with the duty of protecting com- 
plainant’s property are unable or un- 
willing todoso. Again, that is a finding 
which few courts will make. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot agree 
with the statement that injunctions 
should be granted in cases where it can 
be said that the court has no discretion. 
I do not think this is a proper amend- 
ment. I do not think a court of chan- 
cery should grant an injunction unless 
there is irreparable damage shown with 
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respect to the plaintiff. That is a well- 
established rule. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will get a copy of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and read section 7 he will 
find that there are three other findings 
which the court has to make, which we 
leave unchanged. One of them, under 
subsection (b), is that substantial and 
irreparable injuries to plaintiff's prop- 
erty will follow. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I also believe that 
an injunction should not be issued in a 
case in which the plaintiff would not 
suffer greater damage than will be in- 
flicted upon the the defendants if the 
injunction were not issued. I do not 
think that an injunction should be is 
sued in such a case. 

Mr. BALL. That is not the require- 
ment. The requirement on the court is 
to find as to each item of relief granted 
that greater injury will be inflicted upon 
plaintiff by the denial of relief than will 
be inflicted upon defendants, by grant- 


ing relief. That is a matter of pure 


conjecture which no court could indulge 
in, in making a finding of fact. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot agree with 
the Senator. I think if a court had evi- 
dence before it the court could deter- 
mine that fact and should determine the 
facts before it grants an injunction. 
The difficulty in the past has been that 
the courts would sit in chancery and 
would allow a bill of complaint to be 
passed up to them and would sign on the 
back of it, “Let an injunction be issued 
as prayed for in the bill.” 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, is the Sen- 
ator from Michigan aware of the fact 
that under the committee bill the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board attorney 
can go into court and obtain an in- 
junction against a secondary boycott or 
a jurisdictional strike, and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is completely suspended? 
There is no requirement that the court 
make any finding, no requirement of 
notice to the other party, no require- 
ment of a hearing in open court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But still there has 
been a trial. 

Mr. BALL. I am sorry; if the Sena- 
tor from Michigan will read subsection 
(1) of section 10 of the committee bill, 
on page 33, he will find that no hearing 
is required. There is simply an investi- 
gation by a regional attorney. In any 
event, we are defining very clearly, in 
this amendment and in the pending bill, 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, and the definition is the same. 
We are defining clearly what we want 
to make unlawful. There is no serious 
disagreement in the Senate as to the 
fact that we should stop such kinds of 
racketeering practices. 

All I am objecting to in the committee 
bill, and all that I propose to change, is 
the requirement in the committee bill 
that before the court is permitted to pass 
on such questions and to protect the 
rights of employers and employees in- 
jured by such racketeering practices, the 
National Labor Relations Board shall 
first screen the charges, before the courts 
are permitted to pass on them. So far 
as I am concerned, I have considerably 
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more confidence in the courts than that. 
I do not think it has ever been a sound, 
liberal policy to place an appointive, ad- 
ministrative official between a citizen and 
his right to go into court and protect his 
rights. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I come back to this 
proposition: If this amendment is 
adopted, before an injunction can be ob- 
tained by an individual or by a district 
attorney, will it be necessary that there 
be a hearing, with the right of cross- 
examination, and a determination by the 
court that, under the circumstances of 
the particular case, an injunction should 
issue; or can the court grant a tempo- 
rary restraining order after hearing only 
the plaintiff? 

Mr. BALL. The provision in that re- 
spect is identical with the provision now 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. It re- 
quires notice, public hearing, and cross- 
examination of witnesses in open court, 
except that the act now permits a tempo- 
rary restraining order to be issued for 
not more than 5 days, on a showing that 
irreparable injury will occur if such tem- 
porary restraining order is not granted. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that a preliminary injunction 
or a restraining order can be granted 
without a hearing? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; for 5 days. We are 
not proposing to change that provision in 
the slightest degree. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. BALL. Anyone can go into court 

now and try to get that kind of relief. 
But if the order is issued, it is good for 
only 5 days. Before it can be extended, 
there must be notice and a public 
hearing. ] 
Mr. FERGUSON. But there has to be 
a finding such as we have previously 
discussed, that greater damage will be 
suffered by the plaintiff than by the de- 
fendant; is that correct? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; that is the case now. 
Of course, under that provision, no in- 
junctions have been issued. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I call attention to 
the further fact that with respect to the 
issuance of a temporary restraining or- 
der, the provision of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act which is retained in force by 
the amendment offered by the Senator, 
reads as follows: 

No temporary restraining order or tempo- 
rary injunction shall be issued except on con- 
dition that complainant shall first file an 
undertaking with adequate security in an 
amount to be fixed by the court sufficient to 
recompense those enjoined for any loss, ex- 
pense, or damage caused by the improvident 
or erroneous issuance of such order or in- 
junction, including all reasonable costs (to- 
gether with a reasonable attorney's fee) and 
expense of defense against the order or 
against the granting of any injunctive relief 
sought in the same proceeding and subse- 
quently denied by the court. 


That provision of section 7 of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act will, as I under- 
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stand, remain in full force and effect 
under the amendment in favor of which 
the Senator from Minnesota is arguing. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

The pending amendment would change 
the committee bill in two other re- 
spects. First, the language in subsec- 
tion (c) would permit any person in- 
jured by such racketeering practices to 
sue and to recover damages actually suf- 
fered and the cost of the suit. That is 
similar to the provision of the Taft sub- 
Stitute. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The amendment in 
favor of which the Senator from Minne- 
sota is arguing gives, as he has indi- 
cated, to the concern or plaintiff that 
claims it has been injured, the right to 
control its own litigation, to hire its own 
lawyer, to take such steps as it deems 
proper, and to go into such court as it 
deems proper to proceed in. 

Mr. BALL. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Mr, DONNELL. Whereas, if the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is not adopted, the 
matter must be submitted to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, and there 
there must be some investigation, and 
there some official of the Board must 
decide whether in his discretion, rather 
than in the discretion of the man who 
claims to be injured, the litigation should 
be filed. 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. And thereafter, if 
the representative of the National Labor 
Relations Board shall decide that the 
proceedings shall be filed, control of the 
litigation is exclusively vested in the 
representative of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, rather than in the person 
who claims to have been injured. Is not 
that correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. That is 
my main reason for offering this amend- 
ment, namely, to take away the placing 
of a bureaucracy of government—an ad- 
ministrative board, if you please—be- 
tween the injured citizen and his right 
to go into court and protect his rights 
under the law. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Minnesota know of any 
reason under heaven why, if a person 
claims he is injured, he should not be 
entitled to engage his own attorney, go 
into the court which he selects, and di- 
rect the conduct of his litigation, rather 
than, if he lives in the State of Nebraska, 
for instance, to have to send his com- 
plaint to some regional office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, or possibly 
to the Board itself, in Washington, and 
thereafter await the determination of 
someone who was never selected by the 
person who has been injured, and per- 
haps never was even seen by the person 
who has been injured, as to whether any 
proceeding should be filed? Does there 
occur to the Senator from Minnesota 
any possible justification for such a pro- 
vision as that? 

Mr. BALL. I certainly do not think 
there is justification for it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri for 
bringing out that point so clearly, be- 
cause it seems to me that the person con- 
cerned should control his own rights of 
litigation, and should not have to de- 
pend, when it comes to the question of 
going into a court of law and applying 
for damages or for injunctive relief, upon 
the judgment of some bureaucrat in 
whom is lodged the power to determine 
whether such a course should be followed. 

This amendment, as I understand, 
would permit a person to go into any 
court and there use his own judgment in 
regard to the question of applying for 
injunctive relief or in regard to the ques- 
tion of whether he should sue for dam- 
ages. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Minnesota will yield fur- 
ther to me, I wish to place myself on 
record clearly and conclusively in favor 
of giving to the person who claims to be 
injured the right to select his own coun- 
sel, the right to initiate his own suit, and 
the right to control the litigation, rather 
than to be restricted to a particular 
course of action by some official of the 
Government who is without personal in- 
terest in the matter, and have to await 
the determination by such Government 
official as to whether the rights of the 
person shall or shall not be protected. 
I wish to place myself clearly and square- 
ly on record as being in favor of what 
seems to me to be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of American citizenship, namely, 
that if a person claims to be injured, he 
shall have his right to a day in court for 
himself, rather than to have to leave to 
some Government official the determi- 
nation of whether he shall or shall not 
have his right to a day in court. 

Mr. BALL, I thank the Senator. I 
think he has expressed what I have al- 
Ways regarded as fundamental liberal 
doctrine. The liberal principle of gov- 
ernment is to define clearly in the law 
the rights, responsibilities and duties of 
citizens, and permit them to go directly 
into court to have their rights and duties 
adjudicated; not to delegate vast arbi- 
trary power and discretion to some ad- 
ministrative agency of government to 
decide whether or not a citizen’s rights 
shall be protected in a given situation. 

Mr. President, there is one other 
change the amendment makes in sub- 
section (d). That subsection provides 
that the Norris-LaGuardia Act, with the 
exceptions previously noted, as well as 
the Clayton Act, shall not be applicable 
“in respect of any contract, combination, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of commerce, 
to which a labor organization is a party, 
if one of the purposes of such contract, 
combination, or conspiracy is to fix 
prices, allocate customers, restrict pro- 
duction, distribution, or competition, or 
impose restrictions or conditions upon 
the purchase, sale, or use of any mate- 
rial, machines, or equipment.” 
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That language is designed to correct 
the interpretation of the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia and Clayton acts made by the Su- 
preme Court in the Hutchinson case, 
and a number of other cases brought by 
former Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold, when he attempted to break 
up monopolistic practices on the part of 
labor unions, sometimes acting on their 
own, sometimes in conspiracy with em- 
ployers. They were engaging in all kinds 
of price fixing. They were attempting 
to determine, on their own responsibility, 
what products should be used in industry, 
what kind of machines, and what prod- 
ucts the public should be entitled to buy. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The able Senator says 
the purpose of this portion of the amend- 
ment is to correct a decision of the United 
States Supreme Court. What he means 
is that it is intended to overrule or set- 
aside the holding of the United States 
Supreme Court that the Clayton Act and 
the Sherman Antitrust Act do not apply 
to labor organizations, and to permit the 
application of the Clayton Act and the 
Sherman Antitrust Act to the acts set 
out in the words of the amendment. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator can phrase it 
in any way he desires; whether it is “to 
correct” or “overrule,” it means the same 
thing. There is no reason why those acts 
should not be applicable. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is nec- 
essary for me to describe the evils of the 
secondary boycott and jurisdictional 
Strike. The Senate should be familiar 
with them by now. As I said before, 
farm producers and small businesses and 
their employees are the main victims of 
secondary boycoits, jurisdictional strikes, 
and organizational boycotts. It is not 
the large companies, such as General 
Motors and General Electric, although 
they were caught in the monopolistic 
boycott of the IBEW in New York 
City, that are the main victims of second- 
ary boycotts and organizational boycotts. 
It is the small businessmen, usually 
those with only 50 or 100 employees, who 
do not have the resources to enable them 
to last out the 2 to 6 weeks’ delay which 
would intervene before they could pos- 
sibly get relief under the committee bill. 
It is such persons and their rights that 
we are trying to protect. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The bill provides 
that a secondary boycott is an unfair 
labor practice. That will be determined 
by the Board, which itself may invoke 
injunctive relief to stop one that is 
threatened, or an existing secondary boy- 
cott. The amendment of the able Sen- 
ator would permit an individual himself 
to seek an injunction in an effort to stop 
a secondary boycott. That, in essence, 
is the difference between the bill and the 
amendment? 

Mr. BALL. The Senator is correct. 
Under the committee bill a regional 
office of the NLRB can go into court and 
get an injunction, and the Norris-La- 
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Guardia Act is wiped out completely. 
Under our amendment the individual who 
is injured does not have to detour through 
the National Labor Relations Board; he 
can go directly into court and get tem- 
porary relief. I might say that if the 
amendment shall be agreed to it will 
be in order to move to strike out the 
unfair practice provision in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
great majority of Senators are agreed 
that secondary boycotts, organizational 
boycotts, and jurisdictional strikes are 
wrong, and that they should be stopped. 
But, somehow or other, the idea has 
persisted that even though we are ab- 
solutely opposed to this kind of racket- 
eering practices, we still must detour 
through the regional office of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board a party 
injured by such practices before he can 
go into court and obtain relief, and then 
he cannot go into court unless the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board says he 
may do so. That seems to me extreme 
New Deal doctrine. I think it is far re- 
moved from what I have considered to 
be the liberal approach to these prob- 
lems, which, as I said before, is to define 
in the law the rights, responsibilities and 
duties of parties, and permit an injured 
party to go directly into court to protect 
his rights. 

I cannot understand the seeming lack 
of confidence in the courts to pass on is- 
sues so clear as these and to protect the 
rights of the people. I do not know why 
we have to screen these cases through 
some bureaucrat before the court can 
get a chance to pass on them. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the present 
law, what protection has a farmer, when 
a boycott interferes with the transporta- 
tion of his products, which possibly are 
highly perishable? 

Mr. BALL. He has none, unless there 
is a State law which would protect him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. He has none un- 
der the present Federal law? 

Mr. BALL. He has not. We passed 
the Hobbs Act last year, but so far there 
has been no prosecution under it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That did not go 
far enough. 

Mr. BALL. No; it did not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The pending 
amendment would give such a farmer op- 
portunity for immediate relief by ap- 
pealing to the court himself? 

Mr. BALL. It would give him a 
chance to go directly into court, and if 
he could show that the act of which he 
was complaining was a violation of the 
law, he could get immediate relief. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. But under the bill 
as it is now, without the Senator’s 
amendment, he would be compelled to 
resort to a regional office of the Labor 
Board in an effort to get relief? 

Mr. BALL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In the meantime 
the perishable food would rot, and ít 
would be lost to the country and to the 
farmer. 
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Mr. BALL. He would be detoured 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board. z 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President—— 
; 715 BALL. How much time have I 
eft? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has 8 minutes 
remaining at his disposal. 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana for a question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
all the unfair labor practices covered by 
the bill, whether against management 
or labor, are processed through the 
Board? : 

Mr. BALL. Yes; of course. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why should the 
Senator desire to provide a different 
method of procedure in the disposition 
of cases involving jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts? 

Mr. BALL. I want to control this 
kind of racketeering in violation of the 
law, and stop it. I do not know why 
we should go through the administra- 
tive law approach in order to stop some- 
thing that is clearly racketeering, and 
which we all agree we want to stop. I 
do not know why we should have to go 
through that kind of rigmarole to ac- 
complish the result. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator 
be willing to permit a union to go into 


_court to seek redress in the case of an 


unfair labor practice on the part of 
management? 

Mr. BALL. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I cannot follow the 
Senator. What is the difference inso- 
far as obtaining relief is concerned? 

Mr. BALL. There is a great differ- 
ence. We are defining something that 
is unlawful. It is a racket. Unfair 
practices on the part of employers deal 
with the reasons or the motives why 
they discharge or refuse to hire some- 
body. That is not a question of fact as 
in the case I am discussing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can see no dif- 
ference. The penalties are the same in 
case of violations of the injunction by 
the offender. Whether a violation of 
the act on the part of management or 
a union is made unlawful or an unfair 
labor practice, a question of fact is 
always involved. The injured party 
seeks redress and if he is able to ob- 
tain relief through a Board attorney or 
through the Board itself should make no 
difference. As I pointed out on several 
occasions the Board is compelled to give 
priority as to all cases involving juris- 
dictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts. In the ease of jurisdictional 
strikes the Board is authorized to ap- 
point special arbitrators so that all 
cases can be handled with speed. I 
have no doubt but that the Board will 
set up special machinery to handle all 
such cases in order that justice can be 
meted out with the least possible delay. 
My belief is the fact that we make ju- 
risdictional strikes and secondary boy- 
cotts unfair labor practices will act as 
a deterrent and few violations will come 
to the attention of the Board. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I should 
like a little time on the amendment. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
New York is favoring the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Ohio, but is 
opposing the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. In 
that case, I am sure the time can be 
satisfactorily adjusted. Did the Senator 
from New York have in mind any par- 
ticular length of time he would like to 
speak? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York will try to finish within 10 minutes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

` Mr. IVES. I should like to have an 
understanding that the Senator from 
Florida yields 7 minutes to the Senator 
from New York and that the Senator 
from Minnesota yields 3 minutes, for the 
reason I cannot in this instance be either 
wholly with the Senator from Florida 
or wholly with the Senator from Minne- 
sota. I am probably more strongly op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
Senator irom Minnesota. : 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I find that 
I have remaining 4 minutes only, and I 
think I should conserve that time. 

Mr. IVES. Then, if I may, I ask the 
Senator from Florida to yield me 10 
minutes. 

` Mr. PEPPER. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York appreciates the courtesy shown 
him by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. President, I want to point out a 
few salient things in connection with 
this particular proposal. In the first 
place, I am opposed to the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator 
from Minnesota for two very simple rea- 
sons: First, his proposal revives the in- 
junction upon the request of an em- 
ployer. I grant it is limited to a par- 
ticular type of case, but, nevertheless, 
insofar as the principle itself is con- 
cerned, there is definitely a violation of 
the principle of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act. I want to point out to the Sena- 
tors that the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
which has been referred to so frequently, 
was passed and signed under the admin- 
istration of President Hoover, and I 
think the Senate would do well to keep 
that in mind. I deplore a condition 
which in any way, shape, or manner 
will revive the flagrant abuses which 
brought about the enactment of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. I think the 
pending amendment opens the door; it 
is the entering wedge. 

Second, in his very effective statement 
outlining the contents of the bill, at the 
beginning of its consideration by the 
Senate, the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Ohio, indicated that 
the unfair-labor-practice procedure pro- 
vided by the bill would be sufficient with- 
out the injunctive procedure proposed 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

In the first place, a priority is given 
this particular type of case. If I know 
anything about the workings of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, I am ab- 
solutely convinced the Board will have 
to set up additional machinery to take 
care of cases of this particular kind. I 
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am further convinced that the Board will 
do so, and that the priority referred to 
will insure almost immediate considera- 
tion of cases of the kind prescribed. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I cannot yield, because I 
am so limited in time. I should like to 
do so, but I cannot. 

Furthermore, as the matter develops, 
the same thing would be found true in 
practically every part of the country. It 
has been pointed out that possibly the 
unfair-labor-practice procedure might 
not be so effective as the direct injunc- 
tion obtained by the employer. To some 
extent, perhaps, it would not be. Per- 
haps there would not be the immediate 
action obtainable by injunction, but by 
and large, the entire suggested procedure 
is intended to deal with the National La- 
bor Relations Act. The provisions with 
respect to jurisdictional disputes and 
with respect to secondary boycotts, 
which are met by a statutory denial, deal 
fundamentally with the National Labor 
Relations Act. In effect, such boycotts 
and strikes would constitute violations of 
that act, if indeed they would not actu- 
ally violate other laws. The remedy 
should be found in procedures under the 
National Labor Relations Act. So I say 
that if there should be a slight delay— 
and I do not think there would be, once 
the system is established—but if there 
should be a slight delay, the right ap- 
proach is through the provisions of the 
committee bill without opening the door 
to abuses which formerly existed and 
which resulted in the passage of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act. I have stated my 
second reason for opposing the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Third, I am opposed to it, because 
Senators will have before them either a 
substitute for the amendment or a direct 
amendment—I do not know which it will 
be.. Incidentally, that is why I should 
have obtained the 3 minutes from the 
other side, because I cannot go along 
with what I believe to be the positien of 
the Senator from Florida on this particu- 
lar phase. As I understand, a substitute 
amendment will be offered, to authorize 
the bringing of actions for damages in 
the Federal courts, under certain condi- 
tions as I have indicated. I know of no 
reason in the world why actions for dam- 
ages should not be permitted in the Fed- 
eral court. That is perfectly legitimate. 
I know of no reason in the world why 
one suffering from such abuses or viola- 
tions should not have the right to re- 
cover damages, not only in the Federal 
court, but in any court. 

I want to point out to the Senator from 
Nebraska, and any other Senators who 
may have made the point, that in my 
judgment the right to recovery as pro- 
posed in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio will take care of the 
situation about which the Senator from 
Nebraska inquired. Once it is established 
that recovery may be had for damages 
in the Federal courts, it will go a long 
way toward stopping the jurisdictional 
dispute and secondary boycott. 
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I appreciate the generosity of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, but I shall not use 
all the time he granted me. For the 
three reasons I have stated I shall vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota. If the procedure pro- 
vided in the bill should not take care of 
the situation I should like to add a fourth 
reason. I deny that it will not take care 
of it, but if it should not, then the joint 
committee established by the bill, will be 
following the matter, as it will be fol- 
lowing other questions which have been 
considered in the debate, and if, in an- 
other year, the proposed procedure 
should be found inadequate, the joint 
committee could and should come for- 
ward with proposals which would satis- 
factorily take care of conditions that 
may exist at that time. 

For all these reasons I submit that 
there can be no justification for the 
adoption of such amendment as the one 
proposed by the Senator from Minne- 
sota; but I want it definitely understood 
that I am wholeheartedly supporting the 
proposal to be made by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The substitute proposal 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tarr] is subject to many of the same ob- 
jections as I shall make to the original 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu]. While the sub- 
stitute proposal eliminates injunctive re- 
lief at the instance of the United States 
attorney or private parties, it neverthe- 
less makes every person who partici- 
pates in a strike for one of the outlawed 
objectives liable to damage suits. In 
other words, the proposal of the Senator 
from Ohio would open wide the doors of 
the Federal courts to damage suits 
against any person who engaged in a 
strike or attempted to persuade other 
employees to engage in a strike for one 
of the prohibited objectives. 

The proposal very definitely would 
take us back at least 40 years and we 
would again have the spectacle of mass 
suits against employees, similar to the 
infamous Danbury Hatters case. Sena- 
tors will recall that in that case some 
150 members of the union were sued by 
their employer and the Supreme Court 
of the United States sustained a judg- 
ment against them in the neighborhood 
of a quarter million dollars. As a mat- 
ter of fact the proposal would make it 
substantially easier to maintain a dam- 
age suit than was the case under the 
Sherman Act as interpreted by the Dan- 
bury Hatters case and the Apex Hosiery 
case. In the Apex case the Court stated 
that in the earlier cases arising under the 
Sherman Act the activities had been “di- 
rected at control of the market” and had 
resulted in “a suppression of competi- 
tion in the market.” But under the sub- 
stitute proposal all that need be shown 
in order to maintain a damage suit is 


` that the party plaintiff has been in- 


jured in his business or property.” 

It also should be pointed out that the 
substitute proposal is inconsistent with 
the present provision in the bill allowing 
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a union to be sued for breach of con- 
tract. Section 301 of the bill permits 
suits against labor organizations only, 
whereas the substitute proposal allows 
damage suits against “any person.” 
Also, section 301 limits recovery to the 
assets of the union. The substitute al- 
lows the attachment of employees’ bank 
accounts and all their property. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

. Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. On request by the Sena- 
tor from New York and others who 
raised the point, I am amending the pro- 
posal, by striking out the word person,“ 
in the second line, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “labor organization,” so the ac- 
tion will be open only against labor or- 
ganizations promoting this type of strike. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say, Mr. Presi- 

dent, that I am very glad the Senator 
from Ohio is agreeing, at least, to re- 
move my first objection to the amend- 
ment, I shall not press the argument 
on that point, other than to say that 
had it remained as it was submitted to 
the Senate, we should have been back 
to the Danbury Hatters’ case of 40 years 
ago. I think, however, it illustrates the 
great mistake in our proceeding, during 
the closing days of debate, to amend the 
bill presented by the committee, by sug- 
gesting such hastily drafted amend- 
ments as are now being presented to the 
Senate. I think the bill should be taken 
as it came from the committee, without 
additional amendments. 
` I do want to make the additional argu- 
ment against the Taft substitute, that 
it makes it possible for two different 
district courts and the NLRB to be deal- 
ing simultaneously with the same sub- 
ject matter. The Board would be con- 
ducting a hearing looking to a cease- 
and-desist order. At the same time, the 
Board would be required,-as provided in 
the committee bill, on which I shall com- 
ment in a moment, to seek injunctive re- 
lief, which means that there would be two 
actions going on at the same time, or 
that there might be. While I acquiesced 
in this latter provision when it was added 
to the bill, I may say that I did so rather 
reluctantly. That is an example, how- 
ever, of my willingness to enter into rea- 
sonable compromise in committee. I did 
so believing that the best procedure 
would have been to make it discretion- 
ary, rather than mandatory, for the 
Board to seek injunctions. 
- Finally, under this proposal, we have 
a third agency—probably a different 
Federal court—deciding whether a dam- 
age action lies. Such dispersion of au- 
thority, in my judgment, is very bad leg- 
islative policy. 

Mr. President, in view of the question 
raised by the Senator from Michigan 
iMr. Fercuson] a short time ago, I want 
to emphasize that under the committee 
bill discretion is left with the Federal 
court, after notice has been filed, to go 
into a hearing on any request for injunc- 
tive relief. I want to call the Senate’s 
attention to page 33 of the bill, line 7, 
as follows: 

(1) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in an unfair labor practice 
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within the meaning of paragraph 4 (A), (B), 
and (C) of section 8 (b), the preliminary 
investigation of such charge shall be made 
forthwith and given priority over all other 
cases except cases of like character in the 
office where it is filed or to which it is re- 
ferred. If, after such investigation, the 
officer or regional attorney to whom the mat- 
ter may be referred has reasonable cause to 
believe such charge is true and that a com- 
plaint should issue, he shall, on behalf of the 
Board, petition any district court of the 
United States (including the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia) within any district where the un- 
fair labor practice in question has occurred, 
is alleged to have occurred, or wherein such 
person resides or transacts business, for ap- 
propriate injunctive relief pending the final 
adjudication of the Board with respect to 
such matter. 


Now note the procedure, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

Upon the filing of any such petition the 
district court shail have jurisdiction to grant 
such injunctive relief or temporary restrain- 
ing order as it deems just and proper, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law: 
Provided further, That no temporary re- 
straining order shall be issued without notice 
unless a petition alleges that substantial and 
irreparable injury to the charging party will 
be unavoidable and such temporary restrain- 
ing order shall be effective for no longer than 
5 days and will become void at the expiration 
of such period. 


In other words, Mr. President, in the 
committee bill we have given to the 
courts certain discretionary power in is- 
suing injunctions, but, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Michigan, however, we 
have limited that power by adequate pro- 
cedural safeguards. 

I want to say that I think one of the 
results of the Taft substitute, contrary 
to the approval of it by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Ives], will be the use of 
litigation, the use of lawsuits, the effort to 
break up unions by constantly bringing 
them into court on one charge or anoth- 
er, whether foundation in fact lies for 
the charges. It does not make any dif- 
ference, so far as the union treasury is 
concerned, Mr. President, whether the 
2 are truthful or whether they are 

alse. 

Furthermore, let us recall again the 
fact that as of today, under our State 
laws, those who are harmed by unions 
have the right to go into court and sue 
if they can bring proof that they have 


-been damaged by the action of unions or 


of a union. 

What we are trying to do here, it seems 
to me, is to superimpose upon a very 
sound administrative law structure de- 
vised to bring about the settlement of 
labor disputes the old technique of dam- 
age suits in order to harass and weaken 
a union. I want to say to the Senator 
from Minnesota that I certainly disagree 
with his views that in this field we ought 
to set aside our whole body of adminis- 
trative law. Administrative law has been 
built up over the years in this country, 
Mr. President, to deal exactly with cer- 
tain specified, specialized fields of the 
activity, such as transportation, labor 
relations, and some agricultural prob- 
lems. Why then is an attack made on 
administrative law as it deals with labor 
unions? I will tell the Senate why. Be- 
cause antiunion employers know that 
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one of the best ways to break a union is 
to keep its treasury depleted by way of 
court action. I submit, Mr. President, 
that one of the results of the amend- 
ment will be to foster that type of anti- 
union activity. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, but time 
does not permit. 

Many of the amendments I have op- 
posed, Mr. President, including this one, 
are based upon a view of labor relations 
which causes me to believe that the 
amendments overlook the realities of 
labor relations. In discussing the 
amendment with respect to industry- 
wide bargaining the other day, I pointed 
out that the amendment was based upon 
the wholly erroneous premise that local 
unions had no voice in choosing or con- 
trol over their agents—the officers of the 
international union. In discussing the 
amendments relating to health and wel- 
fare funds, I again pointed out that, 
contrary to the view of the sponsors of 
the amendment, trade-union members 
do exercise considerable control over 
their officers and have means of holding 
them accountable for their actions. A 
similar unfortunate approach to labor- 
relations problems is implicit in the pro- 
posal here made; namely, that employees - 
enjoy striking, are ready to do so at any 
time, and suffer no penalties er deter- 
rents in the event they go on strike. 
Only such a view is consistent with the 
outlawing of the strike for recognition. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
very potent deterrents to striking which 
now exist, or the error of those who be- 
lieve that the only cause for strikes lies 
in the desife for power on the part of 
a small group of trade-union leaders. 
I am sure those who voted for the Smith- 
Connally Act were surprised, as I was 
not, to find that employees voting in a 
Government-conducted election upon a 
question loaded against striking during 
wartime, nevertheless, voted by over- 
whelming majorities in favor of such 
strikes. At the present time an em- 
ployee who goes on strike, contrary to 
many assertions made by the proponents 
of these amendments, is not automati- 
cally reassured that he will get his job 
back, but takes the hazard that he may 
never be restored to employment, 

I want to add, Mr. President, that I 
think one of the primary effects of the 
Ball amendment will be that it will de- 
stroy the right to strike for recognition 
purposes. In addition, the employee 
faces the obvious loss of his salary or 
wages for an indefinite period and some- 
times loss of status in the enterprise 
which has been employing him. I ask 
what provocations would induce the 
Members of this body voluntarily to cut 
off their source of income for an indefi- 
nite period, with the possibility that they 
might never get their jobs back? It 
must be self-evident that only wrongs 
rankling deep in the hearts of workers 
can induce them to take a step so vital 
to their welfare. That they do so volun- 
tarily in so many cases is an unhappy 
commentary on the status of our indus- 
trial relations, but I am confident that 
the answer is to be found not in for- 
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bidding even this safety valve to out- 
raged feelings, but in basic improvements 
in our management-labor relations. 

While, as indicated by my support of 
the committee bill, I feel that there are 
instances where we should and can prop- 
erly place some restraint upon use of this 
power, I feel strongly that the strike for 
recognition is not one of them. It fre- 
quently happens that, when a union has 
just begun its organizing efforts, an em- 
ployer undertakes retaliatory action. 
The discharge of one or two of the most 
active union members is a sharp warning 
to others who have joined the union that 
they will be the next to go and any 
courageous person, justifiably incensed 
by this invasion of the rights of the group 
by the employer, might well feel it neces- 
sary to take steps in self-defense particu- 
larly by way of withdrawing the eco- 
nomic power of those who remain in 
order to meet the challenge laid down by 
the employer. To deny this weapon is to 
force men to wait in abject fashion for 
such further attacks as the employer 
may care to make upon their most fun- 
damental rights, 

But, say the sponsors of this measure, 
under the National Labor Relations Act 
these men now have an alternative in 
that they may receive protection from 
the Board. It is well that they do and 
the steady falling off in the last 10 years 
of strikes for recognition indicates that 
in a vast majority of cases employees do 
resort to the processes of the Board 
rather than engaging in strike action. 
But the remedy provided by the National 
Labor Relations Act is slow and time- 
consuming, running in litigated cases to 
a period of about 3 years. The hazards 
of the law are always there and even a 
meritorious claim may fail for lack of 
proof or on a technicality. It is a par- 
ticularly unhappy answer when the ap- 
propriations for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board are inadequate to enable 
it even to begin to do its job. Insofar as 
the remedy is effective, employees will of 
course use it as an alternative to strik- 
ing; and every self-interest will encour- 
age them to doso. Further, the National 
Labor Relations Act by no means covers 
all provocative action by an employer 
which may induce employees to engage 
in a strike for recognition. There may 
be grievous infractions of other Federal 
or State laws, there may be a deliberate 
incitement to such strikes by the em- 
ployer through an “agent provocateur” 
or other means. To deny employees un- 
der these circumstances their right of 
self-help is to award a bonus to those 
employers who engage in the most out- 
rageous antisocial conduct. While I do 
not welcome strikes for recognition—or, 
indeed, any type of strike—I have not the 
slightest question that this is an instru- 
ment which should properly be left in 
the hands of employees where the cir- 
cumstances are so outrageous as to in- 
duce them to resort to it. 

The next change from the committee 
bill is the insertion of the language con- 
tained in section (b) of the amendment 
which allows the district attorneys to 
bring suits for injunctions in the district 
courts for any violation of this subsec- 
tion. The procedure of the committee 
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bill is set forth in section 10 (J), (k), and 
(1) of the committee bill which, in my 
judgment, fully meets the problem of 
enforcing these provisions. Under sec- 
tion 10 (j) of the committee bill the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board may in its 
discretion apply for a temporary re- 
straining order where unfair labor prac- 
tices have been committed, including, of 
course, the unfair labor practices which 
we are here discussing. Section 10 (k) 
authorizes the Board to appoint arbitra- 
tors in jurisdictional disputes whose de- 
cision is to be final. Section 10 (1) re- 
quires that with respect to secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes the 
regional attorney of the National Labor 
Relations Board shall petition for appro- 
priate injunctive relief pending the final 
adjudication of the Board with respect to 
the case. 

It has been my consistent endeavor 


‘while this legislation has been under dis- 


cussion to vest determination of labor 
problems so far as it is humanly possible 
to do so in a single organization that is 
expert in labor problems. I assume that 
if the debates on this bill have served no 
other purpose they have demonstrated 
to all Members of the Senate the com- 
plexity and difficulty of this field. Labor 
problems are complex; as complex, in- 
deed, as our entire social structure, since 
the great mass of our people are workers. 
It is a field which has been growing even 
more complex as our society has come to 
depend more and more upon the output 
of large industrial enterprises. Nor will 
these problems be simplified if the legis- 
lation which we have here proposed be- 
comes law. Close day-to-day contact 
with these problems is necessary if able 
persons are to keep themselves even 
reasonably informed. 

I am confident, despite the high regard 
in which I hold the district judges of the 
United States, that they have neither the 
background, the desire, or the time, to 
become experts in these matters. It is 
one thing to grant to the district courts, 
upon application of the Board, an in- 
terim power to maintain the status quo 
pending resolution of the problem by the 
body which we have selected as the ex- 
pert body to handle such problems. It 
is quite a different thing to do what this 
bill proposes, namely, to throw these 
matters for final decision into the laps of 
the approximately 250 district judges of 
the United States, some few of whom may 
have some knowledge of the field, but all 
of whom can certainly not pretend to be 
experts. I feel that it is placing upon 
them an unfair burden to ask that they 
gain the necessary experience which the 
amendment would require them to have. 

It is unhappily true, even though fre- 
quently unjustified, that many labor or- 
ganizations and workers, because of un- 
fortunate experiences before passage of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, hold the 
Federal courts in great mistrust. I be- 
lieve that many of those unfortunate de- 
cisions which made the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act so necessary arose precisely 
out of the ignorance of the Federal 
courts concerning labor matters. I do 
not believe we will enhance either the 
reputation of the Federal courts, or the 
respect of our people for the Federal 
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courts, or the cause of industrial peace, 
by placing these matters in the hands 
of our district courts for solution. And 
everything I have said may be applied 
with equal vigor to the district attorneys 
who would be called upon to bring such 
action. 

The provisions of the committee bill 
should not make it necessary for me to 
indicate that I am heartily in sympathy 
with discouraging jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. I submit that 
the committee does contain adequate 
machinery appropriate to that end. But 
all our debate has been centered on the 
search for sound solutions to existing 
problems; I cannot be convinced that it 
is sound legislation to disperse the 
authority over these problems, to draw 
into the orbit of their handling, a host 
of district attorneys and Federal judges 
without competence in the fleld or, by 
splitting up authority among all the dis- 
trict attorneys and district judges of the 
land, to make impossible the develop- 
ment of a uniform body of precedent and 
decisions, harmoniously integrated with 
each other over the entire economy. 

Section (c) of the proposed amend- 
ment is, ir my judgment, also unwise. 
This allows suits for damages to be 
brought in the Federal courts for viola- 
tions of the section to recover damages 
and costs of the suit. Since the Clayton 
Act is also repealed as to this type of 
violation under section (d) of the 
amendment, this would mean that a 
trade-union engaging in these practices 
could be enjoined, could be sued for dam- 
ages in the Federal courts, and would be 
liable criminally under the Sherman Act 
for treble damages. Nothing in the way 
of such remedies is proposed for unfair 
labor practices when committed by em- 
ployers, and I suggest that if we are to 
give something more than lip service to 
the ideal of equality which we have set 
for ourselves, that we should be careful, 
as the committee bill has been, to make 
certain that the remedies available 
against employers and labor organiza- 
tions are precisely equal. The manifest 
injustice of such additional penalties in 
the case of employee unfair labor prac- 
tices alone would forever serve to damn 
any legislation here adopted as dis- 
criminatory class legislation. 

It has happened in the past—frequent- 
ly before the passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act—that employers en- 
tered into arrangements by which they 
agreed to blacklist union employees in an 
entire industry—or to supply insurance 
funds to enable employers to enter into 
lock-outs against organizations, or to 
supply funds for spying on labor organi- 
zations. No one will deny that such prac- 
tices cause substantial harm and damage 
to the interests of trade-unions through- 


out the country and to the individuals 


composing them. Such practices may 
well continue clandestinely in various 
parts of the country, and to the extent 
that they may be revived they represent 
a serious danger to trade-unions. Yet 
the sponsors of this amendment have not 
suggested that such practices by employ- 
ers, if again revived, should be subject to 
the penalties here proposed to be applied 
against trade-unions. 
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Section (d) further removes the pro- 
tection of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
the Clayton Act from “any contract, 
combination, or conspiracy in restraint 
of commerce, to which a labor organiza- 
tion is a party, if one of the purposes of 
such contract, combination, or conspir- 
acy is to fix prices, allocate customers, 
restrict production, distribution, or com- 
petition, or impose restrictions or con- 
ditions upon the purchase, sale, or use of 
any material, machines, or equipment.” 

After all, our objective, Mr. President, 
ought to be to prevent labor abuses, and 
not proceed here today, by hastily con- 
sidered amendments under the great lim- 
itation of time under which we are labor- 
ing, to give to the Federal courts power 
which I submit in practice is going to re- 
sult in a return to many of the old abuses 
of the injunctive powers of the courts 
that led in the first instance to the adop- 
tion of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Adoption of the amendment certainly 
would lead to a great deal of litigation to 
determine how much power in fact has 
been returned to the courts. 

As I have stated, the provisions of the 
committee bill should not make it neces- 
sary for me to indicate that I am heartily 
in sympathy with discouraging jurisdic- 
tional strikes and secondary boycotts. I 
proposed the provisions of the committee 
bill which seek to make those practices 
unfair labor practices. I think that is as 
far as we should go in this session of Con- 
gress. Let us implement and effectuate 
those sections of the committee bill. Let 
us try them for a year and then deter- 
mine whether I am right or wrong when 
I say that with those sections in opera- 
tion we shall not need any additional 
Federal legislation to check jurisdictional 
Strikes and secondary boycotts. 

Next I wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate to the small phrase con- 
tained in the amendment—“If one of 
the purposes” is to fix prices, and so 
forth. For years, even prior to passage 
of the Clayton Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, the courts had de- 
veloped the doctrine of primary purpose. 
In the first of the Coronado Coal cases 
(259 U. S. 344 and 268 U. S. 295) the Court 
pointed out that the Sherman Act was 
not violated because union activities re- 
stricted production. 

In the second Coronado case in 1925 
Chief Justice Taft said: 

The mere reduction in the supply of an 
article to be shipped in interstate commerce 
by the illegal or tortious prevention of its 
manufacture or production is ordinarily an 
indirect and remote obstruction to that com- 
merce. But when the intent of those unlaw- 
fully preventing the manufacture or produc- 
tion is shown to be to restrain or control the 
supply entering and moving in interstate 
commerce, or the price of it in interstate mar- 
kets, their action is a direct violation of the 
Antitrust Act (citing cases). We think there 
Was substantial evidence at the second trial 
in this case tending to show that the purpose 
of the destruction of the mines was to stop 
the production of nonunion coal and pre- 
vent its shipment to markets of other States 
than Arkansas, where it would by competi- 
tion tend to reduce the price of the com- 
modity and affect injuriously the mainte- 
ee. of wages for union labor in competing 
£ es. 
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This language followed the opinion of 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft in United Leather 
Workers International Union v. Herkert 
& Meisel Trunk Co. (265 U. S. 457), where 
Chief Justice Taft said: 


The sole question here is whether a strike 
against manufacturers by their employees, in- 
tended by the strikers to prevent, through 
illegal picketing and intimidation, continued 
manufacture, and having such effect, was a 
conspiracy to restrain interstate commerce 
under the Antitrust Act because such 
products when made were, to the knowledge 
of the strikers, to be shipped in interstate 
commerce to fill orders given and accepted 
by would-be purchasers in other States, in 
the absence of evidence that the strikers 
interfered or attempted to interfere with the 
free transport and delivery of the product 
when manufactured from the factories to 
their destination in other States, or with 
their sale in those States. 

We think that this question has already 
been answered in the negative by this Court 
(citing the first Coronado case) 


The Court then reviewed various au- 
thorities and continued: 


None of these cases * * can properly 
be said to support the argument that mere 
intentional cutting down of manufacture of 
production is a direct restraint of commerce 
in the product intended to be shipped when 
ready * * e, 


And in conclusion: 


We concur with the dissenting judge in 
the circuit court of appeals when, in speak- 
ing of the conclusion of the majority, he 
said: 

“The natural, logical, and inevitable result 
will be that every strike in any industry or 
even in any single factory will be within the 
Sherman Act and subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion provided any appreciable amount of its 
product enters into Interstate commerce.” 


In the Apex Hosiery Case (310 U. S. 
469), decided in 1940, the Court recog- 
nized the distinction between primary 
intent and objectives and the secondary 
intent present in every strike to limit or 
restrict production. If it is enough to 
look to the secondary intent to stop pro- 
duction then, as the Supreme Court has 
consistently pointed out, every strike 
would be illegal. But since the provision 
of the amendment here is to make a 
strike illegal “one of the purposes” of 
which is to restrict production, then 
every strike automatically becomes il- 
legal. As Mr. Justice Stone, speaking for 
the Gourt in the Apex Hosiery case said: 

Concededly the purpose of the strikers and 
their principal objective was to compel peti- 
tioner to yield to their demands for a union 
shop, but it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and experience that the stoppage of a 
large manufacturing plant, which the strik- 
ers did intend, whose product is distributed 
generally to consumers throughout the coun- 
try, would prevent its shipments in inter- 
state commerce. 


After discussing the various cases 
under the Sherman Act, Chief Justice 
Stone concluded: 


Underlying and implicit in all of them is 
recognition that the Sherman Act was not 
enacted to police interstate transportation, 
or to afford a remedy for wrongs, which are 
actionable under State law, and result from 
combinations and conspiracies which fall 
short, both in their purpose and effect, of 
any form of market control of a commodity, 
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such as to monopolize the supply, control its 
price, or discriminate between its would-be 
purchasers. These elements of restraint of 
trade are wholly lacking here. We only bold 
now, as we have previously held in both labor 
and nonlabor cases, that such restraints are 
not within the Sherman Act unless they are 
intended to have, or in fact have, the effect 
on the market on which the court relied to 
establish violation in the second Coronado 
case. 

If, without such effect on the market, we 
were to hold that a local factory strike, stop- 
ping production and shipment of its product 
interstate, violates the Sherman law, prac- 
tically every strike in modern industry would 
be brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts, under the Sherman Act, to 
remedy local law violations. The act was 
plainly not intended to reach such a result, 
its language does not require it, and the 
course of our decision precludes it. 


Further, the Supreme Court in 1911 in 
the Standard Oil case developed the doc- 
trine that in order to show a violation of 
the Sherman Act it was necessary to 
show that there was an unreasonable re- 
straint upon interstate commerce. This 
test, too, would be abolished in the case 
of labor organizations alone if the pend- 
ing measure were to become law. The 
language of this section would revive the 
case of Duplex v. Deering (254 U. S. 443) 
and the Bedford Cut Stone Case (274 U. 
S. 37). In those cases workers attempted 
to protect their own living standards by 
refusing to work upon goods made by 
nonunion labor; the outcry against those 
cases was among other abuses responsi- 
ble for the passage of the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act. An examination of history 
and an accurate appraisal of the back- 
ground of public reaction in the labor 
field, should persuade us to avoid again 
facing the outcry which attended those 
unfortunate cases. 

This portion of the amendment is 
genuinely playing with fire. Its literal 
effect would be to make all strikes il- 
legal. It will be noted that the amend- 
ment, for instance, contains no clause 
protecting workers who strike because 
machinery is dangerous; it becomes il- 
legal to impose restrictions or condi- 
tions upon the purchase, sale, or use of 
any material, machines, or equipment. 
Hence any strike by workers against the 
use of dangerous machinery would sub- 
ject them to an immediate injunction, 
severe suits in the Federal courts, and 
imposition of treble damages under the 
Sherman Act. 

The language of this section is so 
broad, its possibilities so infinite, its im- 
pact upon well-settled doctrines so far- 
reaching, that I shall not make the effort 
to expand what seem to me to be its 
dangerous implications. I am confident 
that only years of litigation, turmoil, and 
strife could ever adequately explore its 
sinister possibilities. ‘Suffice it to say 
that of all the proposals which have 
been made on the floor of the Senate, 
this seems to be most clearly a provision 
which is not thought through, designed 
to interfere with vast areas of legitimate 
union activity as well as with a small 
area of indefensible union practice. It 
is utterly clear on the face of the amend- 
ment that its effect must be in very 
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large measure to wipe out the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, to repeal entirely the 
Clayton Act, and to put us well back to 
the state of the common law in England 
in the late 1700’s, when any combination 
of workers was a conspiracy. The bill 
uses the language of “combination” and 
“conspiracy” and thereby wakes echoes 
of the common law now more than a 
century and a half forgotten. 

For reasons which escape me, section 
303 (a) (4) of the amendment changes 
the language of the committee bill which 
reads “for the purpose of forcing or re- 
quiring any employer to assign to mem- 
bers of a particular labor organization 
work tasks assigned by an employer to 
members of some other labor organiza- 
tion.” The amendment omits the words 
“members of” where they appear for 
reasons which are entirely unclear to 
me. I suggest that the language in the 
committee print is clear and definite and 
thus should not be changed without some 
valid reason. 

I submit that on the basis of the de- 
cisions of Chief Justice Taft the Ball 
amendment will take us back to the 
situation which was brought out in the 
Coronado cases and the Herkert & 
Meisel case. In other words, the amend- 
ment seeks to move us back, in my 
judgment, a great many years in labor 
relations, back to the era of labor in- 
junctions and oppressive court action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes additional to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
by repeating that the substitute amend- 
ment would also throw the question of 
labor relations once more back into the 
courts, With all the litigation which 
would flow from it. If anyone thinks 
that that would bring labor harmony, 
he is not aware, in my judgment, of 
the lengths to which labor will go to 
see to it that not again will there be 
shackled upon the free workers of the 
United States all the abuses of the in- 
junctive process which would rise again 
either under the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] 
or that of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can 
state very briefly my reasons for op- 
posing the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. BALL]. 

I am entirely in accord with his state- 
ment that there can be no defense for 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes; but this question arose in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
I look upon it as a matter of procedure. 
We decided, after debating the question, 
that instead of opening these cases to 
direct attack by employers aggrieved, it 
was wiser to consider them as unfair 
labor practices, and put them under the 
National Labor Relations Board. I feel 
that as we have broadened the scope of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
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the scope of the Wagner Act to include 
unfair labor practices by labor organiza- 
tions as well as by employers, our logical 
procedure in dealing with these ques- 
tions is through the Board, placing the 
responsibility on the Board to deal with 
such cases, whether on the one side or 
the other. 

But beyond that, all through the dis- 
cussion before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare I took the position— 
and never swerved from it—that we 
should not open up the Norris-LaGuar- 
dia Act to the use of injunctions by pri- 
vate employers or private individuals 
aggrieved. It is my judgment that the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act should be open 
only for injunctions in behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, in the limited classes of cases 
provided in our bill. 

As the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] so ably stated a few minutes ago, 
we would be making a very serious mis- 
take to open the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
beyond that point, and therefore I op- 
pose the suggestion in the Ball amend- 
ment that that be allowed to be done. 

We have taken care of the question of 
time. I admit that these cases may not 
be handled as quickly through the proce- 
dure of the National Labor Relations 
Board, but I think we should experiment 
with that procedure. If we find that it 
does not work effectively enough, after 
trial and error, we can determine what is 
necessary to be done to cure the defect. I 
feel that we should try what we have 
sought to write into the bill as a complete 
revision of the Wagner Act, with unfair 
labor practices on both sides, and the 
primary responsibility with the National 
Labor Relations Board to protect both 
parties. 

That is a brief statement of my posi- 
tion on this question. Let me add that I 
am entirely in favor of the so-called Taft 
substitute, whether it is offered as a sub- 
stitute or as a separate amendment, be- 
cause I see no reason why injured per- 
sons should not go into court to seek 
damages for wrongs in the event wrongs 
are done. My primary objection is to the 
use of the injunction in such cases. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator 
whether he knows of any reason, or prin- 
ciple, why a person who claims to have 
been injured by a jurisdictional strike 
or secondary boycott should not be per- 
mitted to go into court, employ his own 
lawyer, and control his own litigation, 
rather than have it sent to the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine 
whether his rights shall be presented to 
the court in an injunction proceeding. 

Mr. SMITH. It is only because I feel 
that we are experimenting with pro- 
cedure in these questions in an effort to 
improve the relations between manage- 
ment and labor, and not to raise new 
barriers through the feeling brought 
about by lawsuits. I do not believe that 
the way to deal with this problem in the 
first instance is by seeking injunctions. 
I believe that the problem should be han- 
dled by the Board, which is distinctly 
charged with the responsibility of being 
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a judicial board to take care of problems 
on both sides of the controversy. I 
think we are justified in experimenting 
with that procedure before we go back 
to all the old legal remedies, including 
especially the injunctive remedy, which 
caused so much trouble in the early labor 
cases. 

I admit that secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes are indefensible; 
but questions will arise with respect to 
which discretion may be needed, and I 
believe that the Board can serve a 
very useful function, even in cases of 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes, 

Mr. DONNELL. Does the Senator, not- 
withstanding the point of trial and error 
to which he referred, know of any reason 
on principle why a person who claims to 
suffer an irreparable injury should not 
be entitled to control his own litigation, 
conduct his own suit, and hire his own 
lawyer? 

Mr. SMITH. My only answer to the 
distinguished Senator is that in injunc- 
tive cases I am leaning over backward 
to try to improve the relations between 
labor and management. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, yesterday I 
offered a substitute for the Ball amend- 
ment. It is mimeographed and on the 
desks of the Senators. I now withdraw 
the substitute. I find that under the 
circumstances Members on both sides of 
the proposition are liable to vote against 
the substitute in the first instance if it 
is offered as a substitute. If the Ball 
amendment fails of adoption, I shall offer 
my substitute as a separate and direct 
amendment to the bill. 

I now withdraw the substitute. When 
I offer it, I shall make one change. The 
word “person” in line 2 will be changed 
to read “labor organization,” so that 
suits in secondary boycotts may be 
brought only against labor organizations 
and not against individuals, which might 
have been the effect, as stated by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

My views on the subject of the Ball 
amendment are stated in the supple- 
mental views found on page 4 of the ma- 
jority report. I do not change those 
views. However, in the progress of the 
consideration of a bill the Senator in 
charge of it should judge the temper of 
the Senate and the action which should 
be taken. I found that opposition to 
restoring the injunctive process even in 
cases of secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes seemed to be so strong, 
and I am so anxious to retain provi- 
sions covering the right of direct action 
in suits brought for damages in cases of 
that kind, that I have determined that I 
shall vote against the Ball amendment 
and then offer the substitute, which pro- 
vides for direct suits in cases of second- 
ary boycott. I think that will be a pow- 
erful deterrent. While the injunctive 
process through the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is not so direct, it is an 
injunctive process of a kind; but without 
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the right to sue for damages, there is 
no recourse for a man who is injured by 
@ secondary boycott. I was appealed to 
last week while I was in Connecticut by 
a man who had lost $100,000 because the 
sign-hangers union refused to hang his 
signs, and they practically put him out 
of business completely. 

It seems to me that the right to sue 
for damages is a very vital thing to re- 
tain. As I sense the sentiment of the 
Senate, I believe it is in favor of that, al- 
though perhaps not for the injunctive 


procedure. 
. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Am Ito understand 
that some of the Senators who the Sena- 
tor apprehends would vote against the 
Ball amendment would vote against the 
substitute amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] within the last few days and 
have tried to reach a compromise of 
some kind, and having reached a com- 
promise I intend to act in accordance 
with it. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator stated 
that he had not changed his views as set 
forth in the supplemental statement of 
certain Senators as set forth in the re- 


port. I ask the Senator, in order that 


the record may show it, whether the 
statement to which he still adheres in- 
cludes the sentence set forth in the con- 
clusion on page 56 of the report, which 
I read: 

We see no reason why any one of these 
four amendmentse— 


And I interpolate that the Ball amend- 
ment is one of them— 
should be regarded as punitive or restrictive 
of the legitimate rights of labor unions. 
They do not go beyond the general prin- 
ciples accepted in the committee bill, but 
they do fill up gaps which we feel are serious. 


Does the Senator still adhere to that 
statement? 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with everything 
that is stated in that report. As the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill I believe that 
the welfare of the entire bill will be bene- 
fited by the compromise into which I 
have entered, so far as I myself am 
concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, as 
stated by the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Smrrx], the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Minnesota deals with 
matters of procedure, with the problem 
of how the prohibition against certain 
types of labor activity is to be enforced. 
The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio also deals with a matter of 
procedure. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
already outlaws the activities in question 
by making them unfair labor practices, 
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and even enables the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to obtain an immediate 
injunction while it is conducting a hear- 
ing on the issue. We are led to believe 
that the only question that now remains 
is whether we should add to these sanc- 
tions the suit for damages contemplated 
by the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio, or the damage suit, injunc- 
tion, and antitrust prosecution con- 
tained in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

I shall return presently to the ques- 
tion of whether all or any of these en- 
largements on the sanctions already con- 
tained in the bill are warranted or de- 
sirable; but I believe we must put first 
things first, and I therefore wish at this 
point to direct my remarks to the fact 
that, regardless of the sanctions em- 
ployed, the language of these amend- 
ments and of their counterpart in sec- 
tion 8 (b) (4) of the bill strikes with- 
out discrimination at legitimate efforts 
of labor unions to employ peaceful eco- 
nomic action in promoting their lawful 
interests. 

Let us look at the Janguage in question. 
It would be unlawful for any labor 
organization “to engage in, or to induce 
or encourage the employees of any em- 
ployer to engage in, a strike or a con- 
certed refusal to use, manufacture, proc- 
ess, transport, or otherwise handle or 
work on any goods, articles, materials, or 
commodities or to perform any services 
in the course of their employment” if 
the objective of the strike, or refusal to 
handle, was one of four objectives enu- 
merated. The first of these objectives, 
we are told, is the so-called secondary 
boycott. Let us examine this language. 
A strike or refusal to handle, or the 
encouraging of others to strike or to 
refuse to handle, is made unlawful if it 
is conducted “for the purpose of forcing 
or requiring any employer or other per- 
son to cease using, selling, handling, 
transporting or otherwise dealing in the 
products of any other producer, proces- 
sor, or manufacturer, or to cease doing 
business with any other person.” 

Mr. President, I believe that all of my 
colleagues on the committee, and all 
others who have given serious thought 
to the problems of labor relations, will 
agree that there are few issues that are 
more complicated and more illusive than 
those connected with secondary boy- 
cotts. Here we have a term which is 
almost incapable of any precise defini- 
tion, but which is one of those very 
dangerous loaded phrases which can be 
tossed around indiscriminately to stir 
the emotions and cloud the brain. In 
support of the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota we are told in the com- 
mittee report that “there appears to be 
virtually no disagreement as to the com- 
plete injustice of secondary boycotts.” 
I, for one, refuse to do my thinking on 
the basis of loaded phrases and slogans. 
If I am going to pass judgment on 
secondary boycotts, I want to know what 
they are in concrete and understandable 
terms, in terms that have some meaning 
in the light of the economic realities 
involved. 
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And so I look once again to the lan- 
guage of this provision which is designed 
to outlaw this so-called secondary boy- 
cott, and I find, in substance, a prohibi- 
tion against any strike or any refusal to 
handle or any effort to encourage others 
to do likewise which is designed to per- 
suade one employer to cease dealing 
with another employer. 

At this point, Mr. President, the ques- 
tion we must, of course, ask ourselves is 
this: What is there about a strike or 
refusal to handle which has the objective 
of persuading one employer not to deal 
with another that is evil, and as a re- 
sult of which this practice must be 
banned in its entirety? Surely it can- 
not be the fact that in such conduct 
parties who are not directly concerned 
in the labor dispute are adversely af- 
fected, At the outset of this debate the 
Senator from Ohio, and chairman of 
the Labor Committee, stated that in a 
free economy we must recognize free- 
dom to strike “in spite of the inconven- 
ience, and in some cases perhaps dan- 
ger, to the people of the United States 
which may result from the exercise of 
such right.” There is no doubt that in 
an economy such as ours, in which spe- 
cialization and interdependence are the 
keynotes, virtually any strike of any sig- 
nificance adversely affects the interests 
of third parties, many of whom are 
wholly innocent, and frequently wholly 
incapable of influencing the settlement 
of the dispute. But we are willing to 
suffer such injustices because we realize, 
or at least enough of us realize, that in 
a free country the wage earner must be 
free to work or not to work, for whom 
he will, and that curtailing that freedom 
involves a greater injustice than permit- 
ting it, and trusting to his sense of rea- 
sonableness, and to the controlling in- 
fluence of public opinion to curb its 
abuse. 

Certainly, therefore, the evil of the 
workers’ striking or refusing to handle 
in order to bring pressure upon some em- 
ployer to cease dealing with another 
cannot be said to lie in the fact that 
innocent third parties are affected, un- 
less we are willing to place a similar 
restriction on any strike which has a 
like effect. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that there 
are justified and unjustified boycotts, 
just as there are justified and unjustified 
strikes, but the true test cannot be 
whether or not third parties are affected. 
The true test must be the objective 
sought to be accomplished. In the ban 
on strikes or refusals to handle with a 
view to persuading one employer to cease 
dealing with another we do not have any 
reference whatsoever to the underlying 
objective of the economic action. The 
ban is placed indiscriminately on a par- 
ticular form of economic action regard- 
less of what the objective may be. 

Throughout this debate we have had 
our attention focused on boycotts used 
in furtherance of jurisdictional disputes; 
but it is well to remember that the labor 
boycott began as an effort by labor unions 
to protect hard-won union wage stand- 
ards and working conditions from the 
depressing influence of the sweat-shop 
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conditions in many nonunion busi- 
nesses. Many boycotts even today are 
purely defensive and are carried on for 
that purpose. As such they have a bene- 
ficial influence on society because they 
support better wages and better working 
and living conditions for everyone. 

Consider, for example, the facts in 
one of the early boycott cases, Duplex 
Printing Press Co. v. Deering (254 U. S. 
443) to which the Senator from Florida 
directed our attention several days ago. 
There were four manufacturers of print- 
ing presses; three of them operated a 
union shop, the fourth did not, and paid 
lower wages and required longer hours. 
The three union manufacturers, unable 
to meet the competition of the nonunion 
producer, threatened to refuse to con- 
tinue the union shop unless the nonunion 
producer likewise adopted it. The union 
of printing press workers called upon 
workers installing, delivering, and re- 
pairing presses to refuse to handle the 
presses of the nonunion producer. 

Are we prepared to call such activity 
unjustified? Yet it would be clearly 
unlawiul under the bill and amendment 
we are now considering. In the words 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis: 

When centralization in the control of 
business brought its corresponding centrali- 
gation in the organization of workingmen, 
new facts had to be appraised. A single em- 
ployer might, as in this case, threaten the 
standing of the whole organization and the 
standards of all of its members; and when 
he did so the union, in order to protect itself, 
would naturally refuse to work on his ma- 
teriais wherever found. When such a situa- 
tion was first presented to the courts judges 
concluded that the intervention of the pur- 
chaser of the materials established an insu- 
lation through which the direct relationship 
of the employer and the workingmen did not 
penetrate; and the strike against the ma- 
terials was considered a strike against the 
purchaser by unaffected third parties 
But other courts, with better ap- 
preciation of the facts of industry, recognized 
the unity of interest throughout the union, 
and that, in refusing to work on materials 
which threatened it, the union was only re- 
fusing to aid in destroying itself. 


This bill, and the amendments we are 


now considering, would reverse the trend 
to which Mr. Brandeis referred. It 
would be unlawful for union labor in one 
craft to refuse to handle products made 
by nonunion labor even in the same or 
related craft. It would be unlawful for 
union labor to strike in order to compel 
their employer to cease dealing with a 
nonunion employer. It would be unlaw- 
ful for the union workers to refuse to 
work next to nonunion workers of an- 
other employer engaged in a common 
project. In each of these situations the 
efforts of the unionized workers are pri- 
marily directed at protecting their own 
organizations, and their wage and hour 
standards against the destructive com- 
petition of nonunion labor. 

I have said that the criterion with 
which to distinguish between justifiable 
and unjustifiable boycotts should be the 
objectives of the action. I have cited 
examples in which I believe the objec- 
tives are legitimate, but which would be 
struck down under this bill and the 
amendments we are considering. I would 
be the last to condemn legislation spe- 
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cifically limited to boycotts used in 
furtherance of objectives which are not 
legitimate; and that was stated very spe- 
cifically in the minority views filed by 
the Senator from Utah, the Senator from 
Florida, and myself. We stated there, 
and we now state again, that we would 
support legislation to prevent boycotts 
when used to further jurisdictional strikes 
or to compel employers to violate the 
National Labor Relations Act, and I am 
certain that if thorough investigation 
by a commission or joint committee dis- 
closed that the boycott was being used 
in any substantial fashion to further 
other objectives which are as clearly ille- 
gitimate, we would support extending the 
ban to cover those situations. But we 
cannot in good conscience support a 
measure which outlaws the secondary 
boycott without reference to the objec- 
tives pursued, and thereby attacks activ- 
ities which in the distilled wisdom of 
many of our courts and many outstand- 
ing authorities in the field of labor rela- 
tions have come to be recognized as 
socially beneficial, morally just, and 
legally right. 

I have been endeavoring to demon- 
strate to the Senate that, entirely apart 
from the question of the nature of the 
sanctions imposed, the amendments now 
under consideration, and their counter- 
part in the unfair labor practice section 
of the bill, are, at least so far as the 
boycott situation is concerned, drafted 
without regard to valid distinctions be- 
tween wholly acceptable and wholly un- 
acceptable situations that may arise. I 
wish to say a word, however, with refer- 
ence to the extension of sanctions, which 
is the direct function of the two amend- 
ments. 

The suit for damages contemplated in 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio is, I believe, open to attack, 
first of all, on the ground that it would 
further compound the difficulties which 
would be created by section 301 of the 
bill. For reasons which I believe are 
adequately set forth in pages 13 and 14 
of the minority views, it would be most 
unwise to depart from the present 
amount in controversy and diversity of 
citizenship jurisdictional requirements in 
our Federal courts. The dockets of these 
courts are already crowded beyond rea- 
son, and the institution of a new era of 
litigation involving boycotts and juris- 
dictional disputes would merely add to 
the existing difficulties. 

In a more fundamental sense, this 
amendment would introduce an element 
of gross inequality in the enforcement 
of the unfair labor practices. It would 
make available to employers a remedy— 
private suit in the Federal courts—which 
is nowhere available for employees who 
may be injured as a result of the com- 
mission of an unfair labor practice by 
employers—and this in a bill which, we 
are advised, is designed to equalize the 
position of employers and employees. 

The amendment introduced by the 
Senator from Minnesota gives rise to 
these same problems, plus many more. 
Much has already been said, and much 
more could be said, about the grave dan- 
gers involved in restoring the use of the 
labor injunction. Mr. President, the in- 
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junction can be beneficial as the means 
of preventing unions from committing 
unlawful acts; but, as a device for forc- 
ing people to work, it is an insidious de- 
vice to deny to free Americans their con- 
stitutional rights against involuntary 
servitude. I do not believe that Senators 
want to make themselves parties to any 
action which would again commit the 
United States Government to a course 
of denying Americans their rights as 
freemen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of the 6 
minutes remaining, 4 minutes are under 
the control of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Batt], and 2 minutes are under 
the control of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like particularly to call the atten- 
tion of the southern Senators to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Interna- 
tional Teamster, the official magazine of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America, in the June 1946 
issue. In the editorial, Mr. Tobin states 
that the cotton bloc in Congress has sup- 
plied the Republicans with sufficient 
votes to pass antilabor legislation, and 
therefore he calls upon the members of 
the international teamsters’ union and 
all other organized labor to boycott cot- 
ton production and thereby defeat the 
southern delegation in Congress; and he 
states that because of the activities of 
southern Senators in behalf of labor leg- 
islation, legislation to curb his ruthless 
power, he urges a secondary boycott; by 
means of which the economy of the 
South would be destroyed and the Sena- 
tors from the South would be defeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To Crack THE COTTON BLOC 

The cotton bloc in Congress is responsible 
for most of our domestic troubles. It is com- 
posed of the reactionary southern Democrats 
who team up with the equally reactionary 
northern Republicans to destroy the living 
standards of the American people. 

Naturally the Republicans must bear the 
bulk of the blame because they are more 
numerous. But without the cotton Sena- 
tors, and Congressmen, they would be only 
a noisy, dangerous minority. 

The cotton bloc supplies the votes the Re- 
publicans need to kill legislation promoting 
full employment, higher wages, social secu- 
rity, and public health. 

It also supplies the votes the Republicans 
need to pass legislation restricting labor, re- 
moving price control, and reducing taxes for 
large corporations. Such legislation reduces 
living standards by reducing the purchasing 
power of the workers’ wages. 

The cotton bloc is interested chiefly in 
higher prices for cotton, even though that 
means higher prices for shirts, dresses, un- 
derwear, socks, and other articles of wearing 
apparel, 

When Economic Stabilizer Chester Bowles 
restricted speculation in cotton, the southern 
Congressmen attacked him and the whole 
price-control program in retaliation. They 
are demanding inflation in cotton, even if it 
means inflation in everything. 
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The public can go naked while warehouses 
bulge with cotton being hoarded for higher 
prices, for all the cotton bloc cares. 

The southerners in Congress, interested 
primarily in perpetuating the plantation 
slave economy of the South, think that the 
public is helpless, 

But it is not. It can strike back with 
devastating force. How? By simply boy- 
cotting cotton goods. 

You can buy rayon underwear; rayon, ny- 
lon, silk, or wool socks and shirts. You can 
reject articles made of cotton, even insisting 
on automobile tires made with rayon instead 
of cotton thread. Such tires wear longer and 
are safer. 

If the public becomes cotton-conscious and 
refuses to buy anything made of cotton, the 
price of cotton will tumble and the power 
of the cotton bloc in Congress will be broken. 
Many of them may be defeated for reelec- 
tion because of the penalty their arrogance 
brought upon the South. 

Labor can do this job by mobilizing its 
economic strength and diverting its buying 
power to cotton substitutes with which the 
market will soon be loaded, 

Patronize your friends, is the key to the 
success of the union label. And there is no 
union label on the cotton Congressmen, 
They are apostles of the open shop. 

You can beat them if you make the simple 
resolution and tell it to your friends: 

Don't buy cotton! 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recor a letter from Charles 
W. Holman, secretary of the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation, 
and a telegram from Edward A. O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, both of which state their 
conviction that both the pending bill and 
the Taft proposal, which now has been 
withdrawn, would be inadequate to pro- 
tect effectively farm producers against 
the secondary boycott and “hot cargo” 
tactics which nave been used against 
them, and they urge support of the pend- 
ing amendment, 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1947. 
Hon. J. H. BALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Batt: The Taft substitute 
for the Ball antiboycott, antimonopoly 
amendment, offered yesterday, is thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. It will create great disap- 
pointment and cause resentment among the 
dairy and other farmers of your State. 

Elimination of subsection (d) of the Ball 
amendment dealing with labor unions com- 
prised jointly of wage workers and self-em- 
ployed persons such as country haulers and 
farmers and controlling the marketing and 
pricing of commodities is a severe blow to 
farmers who in many parts of the country 

. are distressed and oppressed by these prac- 
tices, 

The House of Representatives passed a very 
adequate provision dealing with secondary 
boycotts and monopolistic practices of labor 
unions. The Ball amendment meets this 
problem courageously; the Taft substitute 
dodges the issues. 

The Taft substitute should be defeated. 
The Ball amendment should be passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. HOLMAN, 
Secretary. 
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May 9, 1947. 
Hon. Josxen H. BALL, 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Hon. Forrest C. DONNELL, 
Hon, WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Hon. ROBERT A. TAFT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Substitute amendment offered by Senator 
Tarr is very inadequate to protect farmers 
against secondary boycotts, jurisdictional 
strikes, and monopolistic practices of labor 
unions, which have heavily penalized farmers 
and public generally. Farmers are expecting 
Congress to enact effective legislation to pro- 
tect them against these abuses, which vio- 
late basic rights of public. Substitute 
amendment contains no protection against 
monopolistic practices and its boycott pro- 
visions will be ineffective, especially with re- 
spect to perishable food commodities, unless 
parties are given right to secure court in- 
junction restraining boycotts which otherwise 
will cause losses of perishable food. Respect- 
fully urge that Senate protect farmers by 
approving Ball-Byrd-Donnell-George amend- 
ment, 

Epw, A. O'NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, it has been 
alleged that the amendment is a hastily 
considered or ill-considered piece of leg- 
islation. That is not so. A provision 
similar to this amendment was in the 
Case bill, which was passed by both 
Houses of Congress at the last session. 
It was in Senate bill 55, which was intro- 
duced in January; and it was considered 
fully in the committee. It was voted out 
of the bill, in the committee, by a vote 
of 7 to 6. 

Mr. President, the issue in connection 
with the pending amendment is very 
simple. The committee bill provides for 
injunctive relief against secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional strikes, but it 
provides that the citizen who is injured, 
whose rights are transgressed by a union 
which has engaged in those racketeering 
practices, must first obtain the permis- 
sion of the regional attorney of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board before he 
can go into court to protect his rights, 
and then only the attorney or the Board 
goes into court; the injured citizen does 
not control his own action. 

Mr. President, I think the American 
people in the last election voted against 
that kind of bureaucratic authority over 
the rights of citizens; and I think any 
person who is injured by such racketeer- 
ing practices should have the right to go 
directly into court and obtain relief. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I heart- 
ily join the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MorsE], the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. SmitH], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murréy], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] in the announce- 
ment that they are opposing the pending 
amendment because they feel that it goes 
too far. 

The amendment, if adopted, would ac- 
complish two things: First, it provides 
that citizens who allege injury may se- 
sure injunctions against boycotts. Such 
a provision would be an amendment to 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The bill 
itself provides that it shall be manda- 
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tory upon the regional attorney or the 
regional representative of the National 
Labor Relations Board, if a complaint is 
filed with him, to seek an injunction. So, 
today, under the provisions of the bill 
it is mandatory for an agent of the 
Board to seek an injunction against a 
boycott. The Senator from. Minnesota 
by his amendment would extend that 
further, to allow that dangerous right to 
be exercised by a private citizen. 

The second point is that the amend- 
ment is designed, as the Senator from 
Minnesota pointed out, to overrule or 
correct, as he stated, the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the 
antitrust laws of the United States are 
not intended to be applied to labor 
unions. The Senator from Minnesota 
is trying to reverse or set aside that de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and to make 
the antitrust laws applicable to labor 
unions. I do not believe the Senate 
wishes to make those two radical depar- 
tures from either the present law or the 
present decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has control of all 
the time remaining between now and 1 
o’clock, which is approximately one min- 
ute and a half. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to make the parliamentary situa- 
tion clear. Am I correct in stating that 
the proposed substitute of the Senator 
from Ohio has now been withdrawn, and 
that the vote at 1 o’clock will be on the 
Ball amendment as offered yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is entirely correct. 
Inasmuch as the Senator from Ohio has 
withdrawn his amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, the question is on 
the amendment submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Batt], on be- 
half of himself and other Senators. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inauiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. REED. Is the so-called Ball 
amendment the amendment which is 
printed and on our desks this morning, 
and which was submitted yesterday by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. DON- 
NELL], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE]? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. 

Mr. REED. That amendment, as 
printed and lying on our desks, is the 
amendment upon which we are to vote, 
is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. s 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. IVES, In order to make sure that 
I understand the Chair’s statement, I 
should like to inquire if it is the under- 
standing of the Chair that if the amend- 
ment now pending, which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BALL], is defeated, the Senator from 
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Ohio [Mr. Tart] then will offer his sub- 
stitute amendment, or the one which he 
has called a substitute amendment, im- 
mediately following? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that if the Ball 
amendment is rejected, the Senator from 
Ohio or any other Senator can offer any 
amendment to the bill which he may de- 
sire to offer to it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intend to 
offer the amendment as an amendment 
to the bill, if the Ball amendment is re- 
jected. It will not be necessary to offer 
it otherwise, because in that event the 
bill will contain the provision. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster Hill Overton 
Bricker Hoey Pepper 
Bridges Holland 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va, 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo, 
Butler Kem Russell 
Byrd ilgore Saltonstall 
Cain Knowland Smith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Chavez Lodge Stewart 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarran Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Downey McFarland Thye 
Dworshak McGrath Tydings 
Eastland McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Wagner 

n Malone Watkins 
Flanders Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Williams 
Green Moore Wilson 
Gurney Morse Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL] for 
himself, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp]l, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DONNELL], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. MORSE and other Senators asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] is nec- 
essarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’MAnHONEY]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Wyoming, if pres- 
ent, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. TosBey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family, 

The senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] and the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER] are necessarily ab- 
sent. If present and voting they would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
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who is absent on public business, is 
paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. If present, 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Ball Gurney Robertson, Va, 
Bricker Hawkes Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Hickenlooper Stewart 
Bushfield Kem Tydings 
Byrd McClellan Wherry 
Capper McKellar Wiley 
Cordon Martin Williams 
Donnell Moore Wilson 
Eastland O'Daniel 
George ed 

NAYS—62 
Aiken Hill Murray 
Baldwin Hoey Myers 
Barkley Holland O'Conor 
Brewster Ives Overton 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Pepper 
Brooks Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Butler Kilgore Russell 
Cain Knowland Saltonstall 
Chavez Langer Smith 
Connally Lodge Sparkman 
Cooper Lucas Taft 
Downey McCarran Taylor 
Dworshak McCarthy ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Ecton McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Ellender McGrath Thye 
Ferguson McMahon Umstead 
Flanders Magnuson Vandenberg 
Fulbright Malone Wagner 
Green Maybank Watkins 
Hatch Millikin Young 
Hayden Morse 

NOT VOTING—5 

Capehart O'Mahoney White 
Jenner Tobey 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Batt on behalf of himself and other Sen- 
ators was rejected. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BALDWIN: 

S. 1253. A bill to amend the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946 so as to extend terminal 
leave benefits to the survivors of members 
of the armed forces who died while on ac- 
tive duty between September 8, 1939, and 
September 1, 1946, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1254. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of the Joseph Conrad to the Marine Historical 
Association, of Mystic, Conn., for museum 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1255. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 by requiring that vet- 
erans entitled to benefits thereunder have 
served honorably in the armed forces on full- 
time active duty with pay, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

S. 1256. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Mathewes; 

S. 1257. A bill for the relief of William 
Karundeng; and 

S. 1258. A bill for the relief of Johannes 
R. Andu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. LANGER also introduced Senate bill 
1259, relating to searches of the premises of 
persons arrested by officers and agents of the 
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United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and appears un- 
der a separate heading.) 
By Mr. WILSON (for himself, Mr. 
REED, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. WHERRY, 
Mr. HIcKENLOOPER, Mr. BUTLER, Mr, 
BUSHFIELD, Mr. CAPPER, Mr. LANGER, 
Mr. Younc, Mr. BALL, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
McCartHy, Mr. Ecrow, and Mr. 
JOHNSON of Colorado): 

S. 1260. A bill to provide for the settlement 
and payment to certain motor carriers of 
claims against the United States for damages 
resulting from Federal possession, control, 
and operation in time of war of the carriers’ 
transportation systems and properties; to 
provide for just compensation to such car- 
riers for the use of such transportation sys- 
tems and properties during such possession, 
control, and operation; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. McGRATH introduced Senate bill 
1261, to provide emergency relief for Amer- 
ican citizens captured on American sover- 
eign territory by the armed forces of Japan, 
and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1262. A bill to provide a central au- 
thority for standardizing geographic names, 
for the purpose of eliminating duplication 
in standardizing such names among the Fed- 
eral Departments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

(Mr. VANDENBERG (for himself, Mr, 
BARKLEY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BALL, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, Mr. Lancer, Mr. McCarty, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Mr. THomas of Utah, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
TosEY, Mr. Witey, Mr. Witson, and Mr. 
Youna) introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
111, approving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin with the 
exception of certain provisions thereof; €m- 
pressing the sense of the Congresr with re- 
spect to the negotiation of certain treaties; 
providing for making the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and appears under a sep- 
arate heading.) 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

S. J. Res. 112. Joint resolution to establish 
& commission to formulate plans for the 
erection, in Grant Park, Chicago, III., of a 
Marine Corps memorial; and 

S. J. Res. 113. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars; to the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. J. Res. 114. Joint resolution creating a 
joint committee to formulate plans for with- 
drawal of Federal restrictions over Indians 
in the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Lands, 


THE RIGHT OF FREEDOM FROM SEARCH 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill relating to 
searches of the premises of persons ar- 
rested by officers and agents of the 
United States. I request that the bill 
be printed in full in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1259) relating to searches of the premises 
of persons arrested by officers and agents 
of the United States, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
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the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Rrcorp, as follows: F 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) no officer or 
agent of the United States having authority 
to arrest a person charged with a crime or 
offense against the laws of the United States 
shall, by reason of such authority, have any 
right to search the dwelling, place of busi- 
ness, or other premises of such person. 

(b) Nothing contained in subsection (a) 
shall prohibit the seizure by such officer or 
agent of any property found (1) within the 
dwelling, place of business, or other premises 
of such person, and (2) within plain view 
of such officer or agent at the time and 
place of such arrest or while going to or 
coming from such place, if such officer or 
agent has reasonable grounds to believe (A) 
that the property so seized was stolen or 
embezzled in violation of any law of the 
United States or was used as the means of 
committing the crime for which such arrest 
is made, or (B) that custody or possession 
thereof is unlawful under any law of the 
United States; or prohibit the search by ary 
such officer or agent of any individual law- 
fully arrested or the seizure of any property 
found on the person of such individual. 

Sec. 2. No evidence obtained by any officer 
or agent of the United States in violation of 
the provisions of this act shall be admis- 
sible in any criminal prosecution in a court 
of the United States. 

Src. 3. Any officer or agent of the United 
States who makes a search in violation of 
the provisions of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall be punished by 
a fine of not to exceed $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not to exceed 1 year, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

Sec, 4. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to supersede or modify any 
lew of the United States relating to the issu- 
ance or execution of search warrants or to 
affect in any way the admissibility of evi- 
dence obtained pursuant to any search 
warrant. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the bill just introduced by 
me, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rxcon an editorial which 
appeared in yesterday’s Washington 
News. The editorial is entitled “Right of 
Freedom From Search,” and I wish to 
read the first paragraph of it: 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against 
unreasonable searches and seizures shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized. 


Mr. President, that is the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I wish to have the editorial printed in 
full, and to have printed following it the 
dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which was handed down 
on May 5, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and dissenting opinion were ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

RIGET or FREEDOM From SEARCH 

“The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched and the persons 
or things to be seized.” (Fourth amendment 
to the Constitution.) 
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The Supreme Court, to our way of think- 
ing, stuck its foot through that particular 
part of the Bill of Rights in its Harris case 
decision this week. It was another of those 
§-to-4 divisions, concerning which there prob- 
ably will be much hell to pay until the High 
Court reverses itself. 

Harris, a small-bore crook in Oklahoma 
City, was arrested on a charge of trying to 
defraud an oil company by a check forgery. 
FBI agents had an arrest warrant, but no 
search warrant, Nevertheless, they took 
custody of the man in his apartment and 
proceeded to search the premises. For 5 hours 
they ransacked the place. They were looking 
for a couple of canceled checks for evidence. 

They didn’t find what they sought, but 
they did find in the bottom of a dresser 
drawer an envelope containing a number of 
draft cards and registration forms, possession 
of which is illegal under the Selective Service 
Act. It was for this latter crime that Harris 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced. The 
case was carried to the Supreme Court on the 
question of whether the fourth amendment 
had been violated. 

Chief Justice Vinson, for the majority, 
ruled that the search was not “unreasonable,” 
since it was confined to the premises where 
the arrest occurred. And that the evidence 
was valid, since it was discovered in the 
course of that search, although it related to 
a crime at the time unsuspected by the ar- 
resting officers. 

The four minority Justices denounced that 
end-justifies-the-means line of reasoning— 
and we think what they said makes sense. 
We haven’t space here to repeat their elo- 
quent and vehement language. 

The gist of their dissents was that the 
arresting officers, if they had good reason 
to believe incriminating evidence was hidden 
in the man’s apartment, could have gone 
before a judge and obtained a search warrant 
“particularly describing the place to be 
searched,and * * * to be seized.” 
Not circumscribed by such due process, any 
arresting officer might feel free to ransack 
from cellar to garret any home, or to rifle 
all the desks and safes and files of any office, 
wherever an arrest is made—even though the 
arrest be for a misdemeanor. And the ar- 
resting officer would be largely free to choose 
the premises to be searched, among all the 
Places where the accused person might be 
found. 

As an old police reporter, we see readily 
that this would make it pretty easy for a poli- 
tically run police department to arrest one 
of the mayor’s opponents on a minor charge, 
then go through his effects to try to pin 
something on him. 

If that should happen to a respectable 
citizen, instead of a penny-ante criminal like 
Harris, we are sure that the majority Jus- 
tices—Vinson, Burton, Reed, Black, and 
Douglas—would hold the search “unreason- 
able.” But before any such other test case 
Aiae them, much damage is likely to be 

one. 

The minority Justices—Jackson, Rutledge, 
Murphy, and Frankfurter—probably don’t 
love the Fourth Amendment Act more than 
the majority does. But they seem to have a 
E of how cops act on a 
raid. 

The most moderate of the dissents was 
that of Mr. Justice Jackson, from which we 
quote: 

“In view of the long history of abuse of 
search and seizure which led to the fourth 
amendment, I do not think it was intended 
to leave open an easy way to circumvent the 
protection it extended to the privacy of in- 
dividual life. In view of the readiness of 
zealots to ride roughshod over claims of 
privacy for any ends that impress them as 
socially desirable, we should not make in- 
roads on the rights protected by this 
amendment * * * 
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“Of course, this, like each of our con- 
stitutional guaranties, often may afford a 
shelter for criminals. But the forefathers 
thought this was not too great a price to 
pay for that decent privacy of home, papers, 
and. effects which is indispensable to indi- 
vidual dignity and self-respect. They may 
have overvalued privacy, but I am not dis- 
posed to set their commands at naught.” 


SUPREME COURT or THE Unirep Sratrs—No. 
84—Ocrosrr Term, 1946.—Gronce HARRIS, 
PETITIONER v. THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


MAY 5, 1947—ON WRIT OF CERTIORARI TO THE 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE TENTH CIRCUIT 


(Mr. Justice Frankfurter, with whom Mr. 
Justice Murphy and Mr. Justice Rutledge 
concur, dissenting.) 

Because I deem the implications of the 
Court's decision to have serious threats to 
basic liberties, I consider it important to 
underscore my concern over the outcome of 
this case. In Davis v. United States (328 
U. S. 582) the Court narrowed the protection 
of the Fourth Amendment by extending the 
conception of “public records” for purposes 
of search without warrant* The Court now 
goes far beyond prior decisions in another 
direction—it permits rummaging throughout 
a house without a search warrant on the 
ostensible ground of looking for the instru- 
ments of a crime for which an arrest, but 
only an arrest, has been authorized. If only 
the fate of the Davises and the Harrises were 
involved, one might be brutally indifferent 
to the ways by which they get their deserts. 
But it is precisely because the appeal to 
the Fourth Amendment is so often made 
by dubious characters that its infringements 
call for alert and strenuous resistance. 
Freedom of speech, of the press, of religion, 
easily summon powerful support against en- 
croachment. The prohibition against un- 
reasonable search and seizure is normally 
invoked by those accused of crime, and crim- 
inals have few friends. The implications 
of such encroachment, however, reach far 
beyond the thief or the black-marketeer. I 
cannot give legal sanction to what was done 
in this case without accepting the implica- 
tions of such a decision for the future, im- 
plications which portend serious threats 
against precious aspects of our traditional 
freedom. 

If I begin with some general observations, 
it is not because I am unmindful of Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes’ caution that “General proposi- 
tions do not decide concrete cases.” Lochner 
v. New York (198 U. S. 45, 76). Whether they 
do or not often depends on the strength of 
the conviction with which such “general 
propositions” are held. A principle may be 
accepted “in principle,” but the impact of an 
immediate situation may lead to deviation 
from the principle. Or, while accepted “in 
principle,” a competing principle may seem 


The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the per- 
sons or things to be seized.” 

While this case presents a situation not 
involved in the Davis case, or in Zap v. United 
States (328 U. S. 624) so that the Court's 
conclusion cannot rest on those cases, it is 
appropriate to note that neither of those 
cases carries the authority of a majority of 
the Court. Aside from the fact that a con- 
stitutional adjudication of recent vintage 
and by a divided Court may always be re- 
considered, I am loath to believe that these 
decisions by less than a majority of the 
Court are the last word on issues of such 
3 Importance to constitutional 

rties. 
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more important. Both these considerations 
have doubtless influenced the application of 
the search and seizure provisions of the Bill 
of Rights. Thus, one’s views regarding cir- 
cumstances like those here presented ulti- 
mately depend upon one’s understanding of 
the history and the function of the fourth 
amendment. A decision may turn on 
whether one gives that amendment a place 
second to none in the Bill of Rights, or con- 
siders it on the whole a kind of nuisance, a 
serious impediment in the war against crime. 

The provenance of the fourth amendment 
bears on its scope. It will be recalled that 
James Otis made his epochal argument 
against general warrants in 1761." Otis’ de- 
fense of privacy was enshrined in the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution of 1780 in the follow- 
ing terms: 

“XIV. Every subject has a right to be se- 
cure from all unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures of his person, his houses, his papers, 
and all his possessions. All warrants, there- 
fore, are contrary to this right if the cause 
or foundation of them be not previously sup- 
ported by oath or affirmation, and if the 
order in the warrant to a civil officer to make 
search in suspected places, or to arrest one 
or more suspected persons, or to seize their 
property be not accompanied with a special 
designation of the persons or objects of 
search, arrest, or seizure; and no warrant 
ought to be issued but in cases and with the 
formalities prescribed by the laws.” 

In the meantime Virginia, in her first con- 
stitution (1776), incorporated a provision on 
the subject narrower in scope: 

“Src. 10. That general warrants, whereby 
an officer or messenger may be commanded 
to search suspected places without evidence 
of a fact committed, or to seize any person 
or persons not named, or whose offence is 
not particularly described and supported by 
evidence, are grievous and oppressive, and 
ought not to be granted.” 

When Madison came to deal with safe- 
guards against searches and seizures in the 
United States Constitution he did not draw 
on the Virginia model but based his proposal 
on the Massachusetts form. This is clear 
proof that Congress meant to give wide, and 
not limited, scope to this protection against 
police intrusion. 

Historically we are dealing with a provision 
of the Constitution which sought to guard 
against an abuse that more than any one 
single factor gave rise to American independ- 
ence. John Adams surely is a competent wit- 
ness on the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion. And he it was who said of Otis’ argu- 
ment against search by the police, not unlike 
the one before us, “American independence 
was then and there born” (10 Adams, Works, 
247). That which lay behind immunity from 
police intrusion without a search warrant 


* For reports of Otis’ famous argument, see 
2 Adams’ Works, pp. 523-525; Tudor, Life of 
James Otis, ch. VI; Quincy’s Massachusetts 
Reports, pp. 471 et seq. (see also pp. 51-55); 
American History Leaflets, No. 33. And see 
the tribute of John Adams to Otis, Samuel 
Adams, and Hancock in 8 Old South Leaflets, 
p. 57 (No. 179). “The seizure of the papers 
of Aigernon Sidney, which were made use of 
as the means of convicting him of treason, 
and of those of Wilkes about the time that 
the controversy between Great Britain and 
the American Colonies was assuming threat- 
ening proportions, was probably the im- 
mediate occasion for this constitutional pro- 
vision. See Leach v. Money (Burr, 1742; S. C., 
1 W. Bl. 555, 19 State Trials 1001), and 
Broom, Constitutional Law, 525; Entick v. 
Carrington (2 Wils. 275; S. C., 19 State Trials 
1030), and Broom, Constitutional Law, 558; 
May, Constitutional History, ch. 10; Trial of 
Algernon Sidney (9 State Trials 817).” 
Cooley, Principles of Constitutional Law 
(Ist ed.) 212 note 2. 
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was expressed by Mr. Justice Brandeis when 
he said that the makers of our Constitution 
“conferred, as against the Government, the 
right to be let alone—the most comprehen- 
sive of rights and the right most valued by 
civilized men. To protect that right every 
unjustifiable intrusion by the Government 
upon the privacy of the individual, whatever 
the means employed, must be deemed a vio- 
lation of the fourth amendment.” 

To be sure, that was said by him in a dis- 
senting opinion in which he, with Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Butler, and Mr. 
Justice Stone, applied the prohibition of the 
fourth amendment to wiretapping without 
statutory authority. Olmstead v. United 
States, 277 U. 8. 438, 478. But with only an 
occasional deviation, a series of decisions of 
this Court has construed the fourth amend- 
ment “liberally to safeguard the right of 
privacy.“ United States v. Lefkowitz, 285 
U. S. 452, 464. (See an analysis of the cases 
in the appendix to this opinion.) Thus, the 
Federal rule established in Weeks v. United 
States, 232 U. S. 383, as against the rule pre- 
vailing in many States, renders evidence ob- 
tained through an improper search inadmis- 
sible, no matter how relevant. See People v. 
Defore, 242 N. Y. 13, and Chafee, the Progress 
of the Law, 1919-22, 35 Harv. L. Rev. 673, 
694 et seq. And long before the Weeks case, 
Boyd v. United States, 116 U. S. 616, gave 
legal effect to the broad historic policy un- 
derlying the fourth amendment. The Boyd 
opinion has been the guide to the interpre- 
tation of the fourth amendment to which the 
Court has most frequently recurred. 

It is significant that the constitution of 
every State contains a clause like that of the 
fourth amendment and often in its precise 
wording. Nor are these constitutional pro- 
visions historic survivals. New York was 
alone in not having a safeguard against un- 
reasonable search and seizure in its consti- 
tution. In that State the privilege of pri- 
vacy was safeguarded by a statute. It tells 
volumes that in 1938, New York, not content 
with statutory protection, put the safeguard 
into its constitution’ If one thing on this 


*Compare the answers to certified ques- 
tions by this Court in Gouled v. United States 
(255 U. S. 298), with the forecast made by a 
student of the subject of known partiality in 
favor of civil liberties. Fraenkel, Concerning 
Searches and Seizures, 34 Harv. L. Rev. 361, 
385-387. As pointed out by Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., in each instance where the 
Gouled case differs from Mr. Fraenkel’s fore- 
cast, “the court gave increased force to the 
constitutional guarantee.” Chafee, The 
Progress of the Law, 1919-22, 35 Harv. L. Rev. 
673, 699. 

It is not without interest to note the 
first appearance of provisions dealing with 
search and seizure in State constitutions: 
Alabama, I, 9 (1819); Arizona, II, 8 (1911); 
Arkansas, II, 9 (1836); California, I, 19 
(1849); Colorado, II, 7 (1876); Connecticut, 
I, 8 (1818); Deleware, I, 6 (1792); Florida, 
I, 7 (1888); Georgia, I, 18 (1865); Idaho, I, 17 
(1889); Ulinois, VIII, 7 (1818); Indiana, I, 8 
(1816); Iowa, I, 8 (1846); Kansas, I, 14 (1855); 
Kentucky, XII, 9 (1792); Louisiana, VII, art. 
108 (1864); Maine, I, 5 (1819); Maryland, 
Declaration of Rights, XXIII (1776); Massa- 
chusetts, I, art. XIV (1780); Michigan, I, 8 
(1835); Minnesota, I, 10 (1857); Mississippi, 
I, 9 (1817); Missouri, XIII, 13 (1820); Mon- 
tana, III, 7 (1889); Nebraska, I, 7 (1875); 
Nevada, I, 18 (1864); New Hampshire, I, XIX 
(1784); New Jersey, I, 6 (1844); New Mexico, 
II, 10 (1910); North Carolina, Declaration of 
Rights, XI (1776); North Dakota, I, 18 (1889); 
Ohio, VIII, 5 (1802); Oklahoma, II. 30, (1907); 
Oregon, I, 9 (1857); Pennsylvania, Declara- 
tion of Rights, X (1776); Rhode Island, I, 6 
(1842); South Carolina, I, 22 (1868); South 
Dakota, VI, 11 (1889); Tennessee, XI, 7 
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subject can be said with confidence, it is that 
the protection afforded by the fourth amend- 
ment against search and seizure by the po- 
lice, except under the closest judicial safe- 
guerds, is not an outworn bit of eighteenth 
century romantic rationalism, but an indis- 
pensable need for a democratic society. 

The fourth amendment we have seen de- 
rives from the similar provision in the first 
Massachusetts Constitution. We may there- 
fore look to the construction which the early 
Massachusetts court placed upon the pro- 
genitor of the fourth amendment: 

“With the fresh recollection of those stir- 
ring discussions (respecting writs of assist- 
ance), and of the revolution which followed 
them, the article in the Bill of Rights, re- 
specting searches anc seizures, was framed 
and adopted. This article does not prohibit 
all searches and seizures of a man’s person, 
his papers, and possessions, hut such only as 
are ‘unreasonable,’ and the foundation of 
which is ‘not previously supported by oath 
or affirmation.’ The legislature were not de- 
prived of the power to authorize search wår- 
rants for probable causes, supported by cath 


or affirmation, and for the punishment or 


suppression of any violation of law” (Com- 
monwealth v. Dana (2 Met. (Mass.) 329, 336) ). 

The plain import of this is that searches 
are “unreasonable” unless authorized by a 
warrant, and a warrant hedged about by ade- 
quate safeguards. “Unreasonable” is not to 
be determined with reference to a particular 
search and seizure considered in isolation. 
The “reason” by which search and seizure 
is to be tested is the reason“ that was writ- 
ten out of historic experience into the fourth 
amendment, This means that, with minor 
and severely confined exceptions, inferen- 
tially a part of the amendment, every search 
and seizure is unreasonable when made with- 
out a magistrate’s authority expressed 
through a validly issued warrant. 

It is noteworthy that Congress has con- 
sistently and carefully respected the privacy 
protected by the fourth amendment. Be- 
cause they realized that the dangers of police 
abuse were persisting dangers, the fathers 
put the fourth amendment into the Consti- 
tution. Because these dangers are inherent 
in the temptations and the tendencies of the 
police, Congress has always been chary in 
allowing the use of search warrants. When 
it has authorized them it has circumscribed 
their use with particularity. In scores upon 
score of acts, Congress authorized search by 
warrant only for particular situations and in 
extremely restricted ways, Despite repeated 
importunities by Attorneys General of the 
United States, Congress long refused to make 
search by warrant generally available as a 
resource in aid of criminal prosecution. It 
did not do so until the First World War, and 
even then it did not do so except under con- 
ditions carefully circumscribed. 

The whole history of legislation dealing 
with search and seizure shows how warily 
Congress has walked precisely because of the 
fourth amendment. A search of the entire 
premises for instruments of crime merely as 
an incident to a warrant of arrest has never 
been authorized by Congress. Nor has Con- 
gress ever authorized such search without a 
warrant even for stolen or contraband goods. 
On the contrary, it is precisely for the search 
of such goods that specific legislative au- 
thorization was given by Congress. Warrants 
even for such search required great particu- 
larity and could be issued only on adequate 
grounds. (For a table of congressional legis- 
lation, with indication as to its scope, see 


(1796); Texas, Declaration of Rights, 6 
(1836), I, 7 (1845); Utah, I, 14 (1895); Ver- 
mont, I, XI (1777); Virginia, Bill of Rights, 
10 (1776); Washington, I, 7 (1889); West 
Virginia, II, 3 (1861-63); Wisconsin, I, 11 
(1848); Wyoming, I, 4 (1889). 
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the appendix to the dissenting opinion in 
the Davis case, 328 U. S. at 616.) 

This is the historic background against 
which the undisputed facts of this case must 
be projected. For me, the background is re- 
spect for that provision of the Bill of Rights 
which is central to enjoyment of the other 
guarantees of the Bill of Rights. How can 
there be freedom of thought or freedom of 
speech or freedom of religion if the police 
can, ‘without warrant, search your house and 
mine from garret to cellar merely because 
they are executing a warrant of arrest? How 
can men feel free if all their papers may be 
searched, as an incident to the arrest of 
someone in the house, on the chance that 
something may turn up, or, rather, be turned 
up? Yesterday the justifying document was 
an illicit ration book, tomorrow it may be 
some suspect piece of literature. 

The court’s reasoning, as I understand it, 
may be briefly stated. The entry.into Harris’ 
apartment was lawful because the agents had 
a Warrant of arrest. The ensuing search was 
lawful because, as an incident of a lawful 
arrest, the police may search the premises on 
which the arrest took place, since every- 
thing in the apartment was in the “posses- 
sion” of the accused and subject to his con- 
trol. It was lawful, therefore, for the agents 
to rummage the apartment in search for 
“instruments of the crime.” Since the search 
was lawful, anything illicit discovered in the 
course of the search was lawfully seized. 
In any event, the seizure was lawful because 
the documents found were property of the 
United States, and their possession was a 
continuing crime against the United States. 

Much is made of the fact that the entry 
into the house was lawful. But we are not 
confined to issues of trespass. The protec- 
tion of the fourth amendment extends to im- 
proper searches and seizures, quite apart 
from the legality of an entry. The amend- 
ment asserts the “right of the people to be 
secure” not only “in their persons, houses,” 
but also in their “papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures.” It is 
also assumed that because the search was 
allegedly for instruments of the crime for 
which Harris was arrested it was ipso facto 
justified as an incident of the arrest. 

It would hardly be suggested that such 
a search could be made without warrant if 
Harris had been arrested on the street. How, 
then, is rummaging a man’s closets and 
drawers more incidental to the arrest be- 
case the police chose to arrest him at home? 
For some , to be sure, a man’s house 
and its contents are deemed to be in his 
“possession” or “control” even when he is 
miles away. Because this is a mode of legal 
reasoning relevant to disputes over prop- 


- erty, the usual phrase for such nonphysical 


control is “constructive possession.” But 
this mode of thought and these concepts are 
irrelevant to the application of the fourth 
amendment and hostile to respect for the 
liberties which it protects. Due regard for 
the policy of the fourth amendment pre- 
cludes indulgence in the fiction that the 
recesses of a man's house are like the pockets 
of the clothes he wears at the time of his 
arrest. 

To find authority for ransacking a home 
merely from authority for the arrest of a 
person is to give a novel and ominous ren- 
dering to a momentous chapter in the history 
of Anglo-American freedom. An English- 
man’s home, though a hovel, is his castle, 
Precisely because the law secures freedom 
from fear of intrusion by the police except 
under carefully safeguarded authorization by 
a magistrate. To derive from the common 
law right to search the person as an incident 
of his arrest the right of indiscriminate 
search of all his belongings, is to disregard 
the fact that the Constitution protects both 
unauthorized arrest and unauthorized search. 
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Authority to arrest does not dispense with 
the requirement of authority to search. 

But even if the search was reasonable, it 
does not follow that the seizure was lawful. 
If the agents had obtained a warrant to look 
for the cancelled checks they would not be 
entitled to seize other items discovered in 
the process Marron v. United States (275 
U. S. 192, 196)" Harris would have been able 
to reclaim them by motion to suppress evi- 
dence. Such is the policy of the fourth 
amendment, recognized by Congress and re- 
formulated in the New Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure adopted only last year. (See rule 41 
(e) superseding the act of June 15, 1917, 40 
Stat. 228, 229.) The Court's decision achieves 
the novel and startling result of making the 
scope of search without warrant broader than 
an authorized search. 

These principles are well established. 
While a few of the lower courts have un- 
critically and unwarrantedly extended the 
very limited search without warrant of a 
person upon his lawful arrest, such exten- 
sion is hostile to the policy of the amend- 
ment and is not warranted by the precedents 
of this Court. 

“It is important to keep clear the distinc- 
tion between prohibited searches on the one 
hand and improper seizures on the other. 
See Mr. Justice Miller, in Boyd v. United 
States (116 U. S. 616, 638, 641). Thus, it is 
unconstitutional to seize a person's private 
papers, though the search in which they were 
recovered was perfectly proper. E. g., Gouled 
v. United States (255 U. S. 298). It is un- 
constitutional to make an improper search 
even for articles that are appropriately sub- 
ject to seizure, e. g., Amos v. United Stutes 
(255 U. S. 313); Byars v. United States (273 
U. S. 28); Taylor v. United States (286 U. 8. 
1). And a search may be improper because 
of the object it sceks to uncover, e. g., Weeks 
v. United States (232 U. S. 383, 393-394), or 
because its scope extends beyond the con- 
stitutional bounds, e. g., Agnello v. United 
States (262 U. S. 20). 

“The course of decisions here has observed 
these important distinctions. The Court 
has not been indulgent toward inroads upon 
the amendment. Only rarely have its dicta 
appeared to give undue scope to the right 
of search on arrest, and Marron v. United 
States, supra (275 U. S. 192), is the only 
decision in which the dicta were reflected in 
the result. That case has been a source of 
confusion to the lower courts. Thus, the 
circuit court of appeals for the second circuit 
felt that the Marron case required it to give 
a more restricted view to the prohibitions of 
the fourth amendment than that court had 
expounded in United States v. Kirschenblatt 
(16 F. 2d 202), see Go-Bart Co. v. United 
States, sub nom., United States v. Gowen 
(40 F. 2d 593), only to find itself reversed 
here, Go-Bart Co. v. United States, supra 
(282 U. S, 344), partly on the authority of 
the Kirschenblatt decision which, after the 
Marron case, it thought it must disown. 
The uncritical application of the right of 
search on arrest in the Marron case has 
surely been displaced by Go-Bart Co. v. 
United States, supra, and even more dras- 
tically by United States v. Lefkowttz, supra 
(285 U. S. 452), unless one is to infer that an 
earlier case qualifies later decisions although 
these later decisions have explicitly confined 
the earlier case.” Davis v. United States 
(328 U. S. at 612-613) (dissenting opinion). 

It is urged that even if the search was 
not justified, once it was made and the illicit 


*“The requirement that warrants shall 
particularly describe the things to be seized 
makes general searches under them impos- 
sible and prevents the seizure of one thing 
under a warrant describing another. As to 
what is to be taken, nothing is left to the 
discretion of the officer executing the war- 
rant.” 
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documents discovered, they could be seized 
because their possession was a “continuing 
offense” committed “in the very presence of 
the agents.” Apparently, then, a search un- 
dertaken illegally may retrospectively, by a 
legal figment, gain legality from what hap- 
pened 4 hours later. This is to defeat the 
prohibition against lawless search and 
seizure by the application of an inverted no- 
tion of trespass ab initio. Here an uncon- 
stitutional trespass ad initio retrospectively 
acquires legality. Thus, the decision finds 
satisfaction of the constitutional require- 
ment by circular reasoning. Search requires 
authority; authority to search is gained by 
what may be found during search without 
authority. By this reasoning every illegal 
search and seizure may be validated if the 
police find evidence of crime. The result 
can hardly be to discourage police violation 
of the constitutional protection. 

If the search is illegal when begun, as it 
clearly was in this case if past decisions mean 
anything, it cannot retrospectively gain 
legality. If the search was illegal, the result- 
ing seizure in the course of the search is il- 
legal. It is no answer to say that possession 
of a document may itself be a crime. There 
is no suggestion here that the search was 
based on even a suspicion that Harris was 
in possession of illicit documents. The 
search was justified and is justified only in 
connection with the offense for which there 
was a warrant of arrest. But unless we are 
going to throw to the winds the latest 
unanimous decisions of this Court on the 
allowable range of search without warrant 
incidental to lawful arrest. Go-Bart v. 
United States (282 U. S. 344), and United 
States v. Lefkowitz, (285 U. S. 452), this was 
an unlawful search which rendered un- 
available as evidence everything seized in 
the course of it. That the agents might 
have obtained a warrant to make the search 
only emphasizes the illegality of their con- 
duct. In the words of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
speaking for the Court, the precious consti- 
tutional rights “against unlawful search and 
seizure are to be protected even if the same 
result might have been achieved in a law- 
ful way.” (Silverthorne Lumber Co. v. United 
States (251 U. S. 385, 392).) Nor does the 
fact that the goods selzed are contraband 
make valid an otherwise unlawful search and 
seizure. (Agnello v. United States, (269 U. S. 
20).) Indeed it was for contraband goods 
that search warrants, carefully hedged 
about, were first authorized by Congress. 

The only exceptions to the safeguard of a 
warrant issued by a magistrate are those 
which the common law recognized as in- 
herent limitations of the policy which found 
expression in the fourth amendment—where 
circumstances preclude the obtaining of a 
warrant (as in the case of movable vehicles), 
and where the warrant for the arrest of a 
person carries with it authority to seize all 
that is on the person, or is in such open and 
immediate physical relation to him as to be, 
in a fair sense, a projection of his person. 
That is the teaching of both the Go-Bart and 
the Lefkowitz cases, which effectually re- 
tract whatever may have been the loose con- 
sideration of the problem in Marron v. 
United States (275 U. S. 192). Thus, the 
Go-Bart case emphasized that the things 
seized in the Marron case were “visible and 
accessible and in the offender’s immediate 
custody” (282 U. S. 344, 358). By “immedi- 
ate custody” was not meant that figurative 
possession which for some legal purposes 
puts one in “possession” of everything in a 
house. The sentence following that just 
quoted excludes precisely the kind of thing 
that was done here. “There was no threat 
of force or general search or rummaging of 
the place.” Ibid. 

In our case, five agents came to arrest 
Harris on a charge of violating the postal 
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laws and the National Stolen Property Act. 
Though the arrest was consummated in the 
living room, the agents were told to make 
a thorough search of the entire apartment. 
In the bedroom they lifted the carpets, 
stripped the bed linen, turned over the mat- 
tress. They combed the contents of the linen 
closet and even looked: into Harris“ shoes, 
The selective service cards, the items whose 
seizure is here in controversy, were discov- 
ered only after agents tore open a sealed en- 
velope labeled “personal papers” which they 
had found under some clothes in a drawer 
of a small bureau in the bedroom. If there 
was no rummaging of the place in this case it 
would be difficult to imagine what rum- 
maging of the place means. 

Again, in the Lefkowitz case, the Marron 
case was carefully defined and limited: 

“There, prohibition officers lawfully on the 
premises searching for liquor described in a 
search warrant arrested the bartender for 
crime openly being committed in their pres- 
ence. He was maintaining a nuisance in 
violation of the act. The offense involved 
the element of continuity, the purchase of 
liquor from time to time, its sale as a reg- 
ular thing for consumption upon the prem- 
ises, and other transactions including the 
keeping of accounts. The ledger and bills 
being in plain view were picked up by the 
Officers as an incident of the arrest. No 
search for them was made” (285 U. S. at 465). 

Surely no comparable situation is now 
here. There was no search warrant, no crime 
was Openly being committed in the pres- 
ence of the officers, the seized documents 
were not in plain view or picked up by the 
Officers as an incident of the arrest, Here 
a thorough search was made, and made with- 
out warrant. 

To say that the Go-Bart and the Lefko- 
witz cases—both of them unanimous deci- 
sions of the Court—are authority for the 
conduct of the arresting agents in this case 
is to find that situations decisively different 
are the same, 

It greatly underrates the quality of the 
American people and of the civilized stand- 
ards to which they can be summoned to sug- 
gest that we must conduct our criminal jus- 
tice on a lower level than does England, and 
that our police must be given a head which 
British courts deny theirs. A striking and 
characteristic example of the solicitous care 
of English courts concerning the liberty of 
the subject may be found in the recent Judg- 
ments in Christie v. Leachinsky. In that 
case the House of Lords unanimously ruled 
that if a policeman arrests without warrant, 
although entertaining a reasonable suspicion 
of felony which would justify arrest, but 
does not inform the person of the nature of 
the chfirge, the police are liable for false im- 
prisonment for such arrest. These judg- 
ments bear mightily upon the central prob- 
lem of this case, namely, the appropriate 
balancing, in the words of Lord Simonds, of 
“the liberty of the subject and the con- 
venience of thc police” (Christie v. Leachin- 
sky ([1947], 1 All E. R. 567, 576)) 


The extent to which such subordination 
of the police to law finds support in informed 
English opinion is reflected by the comments 
of the Solicitors’ Journal. After noting that, 
in the view of Lord Simon, “Any other general 
rule would be contrary to our conception of 
individual liberty, though it might be tol- 
erated in the time of the Lettres de Cachet in 
the eighteenth century in France or under 
the Gestapo,” the Journal observes; “The im- 
portance of the reaffirmation of this principle 
cannot be exaggerated, The powers of private 
persons to arrest where a felony has been 
committed and there is reasonable ground 
for thinking that the person detained has 
committed it are important now that crimes 
of violence are more numerous, and the stat- 
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The English attitude was clearly evinced 
also in the famous Savidge case. “Both the 
original incident and its sequel illustrate the 
sensitiveness of English opinion to even a 
suggestion of oppression by the police.” 
(Fourth Reports of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement (Law- 
lessness in Law Enforcement), p. 261.) For 
“the high standards of conduct exacted by 
Englishmen of the police” (id. at 259) see the 
debates in the House of Commons (220 Hans, 
Deb. (Commons), cols. § and 805 et seq. (July 
20, 1928) ), and the Report of the Tribunal of 
Inquiry on the Savidge case (Cmd. 3147 
(1928)). There are those who say that we 
cannot have such high standards of criminal 
justice because the general standards of Eng- 
lish life insure greater obedience to law and 
better law enforcement. I reject this notion, 
and not the least because I think it is more 
accurate to say that the administration of 
criminal justice is more effective in England 
because law enforcement is there pursued on 
a more civilized level. 

Of course, this may mean that it might be 
more difficult to obtain evidence of an offense 
unexpectedly uncovered in a lawless search, 
It may even mean that some offenses may go 
unwhipped of the law. If so, that is part of 
the cost for the greater gains of the fourth 
amendment. The whole point about the 
fourth amendment is that “Its protection 
extends to offenders as well as to the law 
abiding,” because of its important bearing 
in maintaining a free society and avoiding 
the dangers of a police state (United States v, 
Lefkowitz, supra, at 464). But the impedi- 
ments of the fourth amendment to effective 
law enforcement are grossly exaggerated. 
The hindrances that are conjured up are 
counsels of despair which disregard the ex- 
perience of effective law enforcement in 
jurisdictions where the police are held to 
strict accountability and are forbidden con- 
duct like that here disclosed. 

Stooping to questionable methods neither 
enhances that respect for law which is the 
most potent element in law enforcement, 
nor, in the long run, do such methods pro- 
mote successful prosecution. In this coun- 
try police testimony is often rejected by juries 
precisely because of a widely entertained be- 
lief that illegal methods are used to secure 
testimony. Thus, dubious police methods 
defeat the very ends of justice by which such 
methods are justified. No such cloud rests 
on police testimony in England. Respect 
for law by law officers promotes respect gen- 
erally, just as lawlessness by law officers sets 
a contagious and competitive example to 
others, See IV Reports of the National Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Observance 
(Lawlessness in Law Enforcement) passim, 
especially pages 190-192, Moreover, by com- 
pelling police officers to abstain from im- 
proper methods for securing evidence, pres- 
sure is exerted upon them to bring the re- 
sources of intelligence and imagination into 
play in the detection and prosecution of 
crime, 

No doubt the fourth amendment limits 
the freedom of the police in bringing crimi- 
nals to justice. But to allow them the free- 
dom which the fourth amendment was de- 
signed to curb was deemed too costly by the 
founders. As Mr. Justice Holmes said in the 
Olmstead case, “we must consider the two 
objects of desire, both of which we cannot 


utory powers of arrest without warrant under, 
for example, the Malicious Damage Act, 1861, 
the Larceny Act, 1916, the Curtis Act of 1876, 
and many other acts, are more used than is 
generally appreciated. Of no less importance 
in such times as these is the assertion of our 
individual liberties to counteract any tend- 
ency which may appear for police powers to 
be exceeded” (91 Solicitors’ Journal, 184-185 
(Apr. 12, 1947) ). 
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have, and make up our minds which to 
choose” (277 U. S. at 470). Of course arrest- 
ing officers generally feel irked by what to 
them are technical legal restrictions. But 
they must not be allowed to be unmindful 
of the fact that such restrictions are essen- 
tial safeguards of a free people. To sanction 
conduct such as this case reveals is to en- 
courage police intrusions upon privacy, with- 
out legal warrant, in situations that go even 
beyond the facts of the present case. If it 
be said that an attempt to extend the present 
case may be curbed in subsequent litigation, 
it is important to remember that police con- 
duct is not often subjected to judicial scru- 
tiny. Day by day mischief may be done and 
precedents built up in practice long before 
the judiciary has an opportunity to inter- 
vene. It is for this reason—the dangerous 
tendency of allowing encroachments on the 
rights of privacy—that this Court in the 
Boyd case gave to the fourth amendment its 
wide protective scope. 

It is vital, no doubt, that criminals should 
be detected, and that all relevant evidence 
should be secured and used, On the other 
hand, it cannot be said too often that what 
is involved far transcends the fate of some 
sordid offender. Nothing less is involved 
than that which makes for an atmosphere of 
freedom as against a feeling of fear and re- 
pression for society as a whole. The dangers 
are not fanciful. We too readily forget them, 
Recollection may be refreshed as to the hap- 
penings after the First World War by the 
Report Upon the Illegal Practices of the 
United States Department of Justice, which 
aroused the public concern of Chief Justice 
Hughes (then at the bar), and by the little 
book entitlea “The Deportations Delirium of 
Nineteen-Twenty“ by Louis F. Post, who 
spoke with the authoritative knowledge of an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

More than 20 years ago, before democracy 
was subjected to its recent stress and strain, 
Judge Learned Hand, in a decision approved 
by this Court in the Lefkowitz case, expressed 
views that seem to me decisive of this case: 

“After arresting a man in his house, to 
rummage at will among his papers in search 
of whatever will convict him, appears to us 
to be indistinguishable from what might be 
done under a general warrant; indeed, the 
warrant would give more protection, for 
presumably it must be issued by a magistrate. 
True, by hypothesis the power would not 
exist, if the supposed offender were not found 
on the premises; but it is small consolation 
to know that one’s papers are safe only so 
long as one is not at home. Such constitu- 
tional limitations arise from grievances, real 
or fancied, which their makers have suffered, 
and should go pari passu with the supposed 
evil. They withstand the winds of logic by 
the depth and toughness of their roots in the 
past. Nor should we forget that what seems 
fair enough against a squalid huckster of bad 
liquor may take on a very different face, if 
used by a government determined to sup- 
press political opposition under the guise of 
sedition” (United States v. Kirschenblatt 
(16 F. 2d 202, 203)). 


* Address, Harvard Law School Centennial, 
June 21, 1920, Some Observations on Legal 
Education and Democratic Progress, page 23: 
“We cannot afford to ignore the indications 
that, perhaps to an extent unparalleled in our 
history, the essentials of liberty are being 
diregarded. Very recently information has 
been laid by responsible citizens at the bar of 
public opinion of violations of personal rights 
which savor of the worst practices of 
tyranny.” For a contemporaneous judicial 
account of searches and seizures in violation 
of the fourth amendment in connection with 
the Communist raids of January 2, 1920, see 
Judge George W. Anderson's opinion in 
Colyer v. Skeffington (265 F. 17). 
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Analysis of decisions involving searches and seizures, from Weeks v. United States (232 U. S. 383) up to Davis v. United States, (328 U. S. 582)? 


1. Namc of case 


Steele v. United 
States, 267 U. 8. 
(1925) 


(two cases). 


2. Chart on arrest 3, Authority for 


Use of malls to dis- 
tribute lottery 
tickets. 


8 to vio- 
Espionage 
re of 1917. 


8 
for failure to 
produce books 
and documents 
required by snb- 

(One of 
efendants was 
a corporation. 


Conspiracy and 
oe of mails to 
defraud United 
States. 


Removal oi whis- 
key without 
Zor ment o! 

; sale of whis- 
key on which no 
tax had been 
paid. 

Civil suit for re- 


ants; only latter, 
of course, were 


Transportation ol 
ne bever- 
ages. 


Action for re- 
5 seized 
liquor. 


2. EA cape of 

quor in la- 

tone of esac 
tion Act 

Motion to quash 

search warrant. 


Possession and 
sale 


not during com 
mission of crime. 


Indietment. 


No arrest o... - 


1. No arrest 


2. Information 


4. Articles seized 


Personal papers 
and lottery tick- 


ets, taken from 
E 


ome. 
Leaflets counsel- 
ing draft evasion. 


color of invalid 
subpoena, 


4 documents taken 


from defend- 
ant’s office. 


out a Warrant in 
defendant's ab- 
sence. (Officers 
admitted 


fendant’s wife.) 


No arrest. . Plaintiff's books 
and bad 


plain posses- 
sion b; 82 
unrela! 4 the 


Aleoholle bever- 
ages. 


Arrested during Can of cocaine 
Sn ea of 


seized at home 
of one of defend- 
ants while he 


2. Liquor . 2. Liquor. er 


ered during 


S. Decision 


der warrant search 
for other articles 

None] None . None. District court had improperly 
admitted in evidence some 
of articles seized’ conviction 
reversed 

counsel- Evidence properly admitted 

draft evasion. by trial court for use against 
arrant was defendant, 

directed to 

search of Social- 

ist headquarters 

from which leai- 

lets were 

by defendant. 

S 3 do Order directing uction 01 
evidence, which was based 
on know secured in vio 
lation of Fourth Amend- 
ment, was error, and convie- 
tion for failnre to obey order 

reversed. (White, C. J., and 
Pitney, J., dissenting.) 

3 of the papers. Taig ARSE leet On certification, heid that 
(The other was pers were inadmissible 
taken by stealth Beareh Warrant may issue 
from the office only when interest of public 
ee = 8 = e i 
agen mary. or when its pos 

session is unlawful; it may 
not issue merely to secure 
evidence. 

co RAE oY . do Evidence improperly admitted 
conviction reversed, 

HEGRE EE SUT Be.” Pears eae OEE do. District court had fia that 
retention of paper for use as 
evidence was in violation of 
Fourth and Fifth Amend 
ments; this Court reversed. 
pal and Holmes, JJ 

issenting.) 

Corporate papers . . do do «-| District court admitted evi 
and books pro- dence against both corporate 
duced under and individual defendants 
subpoens. This Court afirmed. 

None. Whiskey uncov- do Evidence was properiy ad 


mitted; conviction affirmed 
(McReynolds ane sua \ iad 


being transport- 
—.— — time of 

1 L 1. None 1. Evidence properly secured 
rant was direc and need not be returned. 
ah to ad 
not spec 
Stated to be that 
of build ng 
searched.) 

2; None...) 2. None 2. Evidence properly secured 
rant was direct and properly admitted 
ed to prohibi- district court; judgment 
tion officer. firmed. 

Question of rea- 
sonable cause 
for i ce 
was not left to 
jor.) Alcoholic 
...| Alcoholic wines. None. . None waans property issued oan 
nable ground; refusal ot 
district court to quash search 
N do do Eviden« es d 
9 — d . J Evidence perly ad- 
tted; ir 8 offend 
by the C here re 
versed. 


was being ar- 
rested several 
blocks away. 


For cases related but not immediately t, see Olmstead v. United States, 277 U. B. 438; Goldman v. United States, 31 U. S. 129; United Stat . White, 522 U. S. 694: 
Oklahoma Press Publishing Co. v. Walling, 327 U. 8. 180. 2 n s% 
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Analysis of decisions involving searches and seizures, from Weeks v. United States (232 U.S. 383), up to Davis v. United States 
(328 U. 


1, Name o case |2. Charge on arrest 


Indietment 


Fyars v. United 
States, 273 U. 8. 
78 (1927). 


McGuire v. United 
States, 273 U. 8 
$5 (1927). 


Unite: States v. Lee, 
274 U. 8. 
(1627). 


United ‘States 8. 
u. 275 


5. 149 (1927). 


Marron v. Uniled 
States, 275 U. 8. 
192 (1927). 


Cambino v. United 
States, 275 U. 8. 
310 (1927). 


Go-Bart Co. v. 
United States, 282 
U.S. 344 (1931). 


United States v. E 
kowitz, 285 U. 
452 (1932). 


Taylor v. 7527 ited 
105 286 U 8. 
1 


Possession of 
counterfeit aleo- 
holic beverage 
stamps, 


Possession 0: in- 
toxicating liq- 
uor. 


Conspiracy to 
violate Prohibi- 
tion Act. 


Transportation of 
nie liq- 


civil ‘suit to abate 
nuisance. 


Violation of Pro- 
hibition Act. 


ransportation 
eee tig. 


Possession, trans- 
portation i 
ete., of intox 
cating liquor. 


9 to vio- 
late Prohibition 


Act, 
use of 


including 
remises 


for sa and 
solicitation of 
orders. 


Ile Possession 
of intoxicating 
liquor. 


3. Authority for 
arrest 


Information......- 


Arrested while 
engaging in 
crime, 


Arrested puras 
commission 
crime. 

No arrest. 


Indictment. 
Sng commit- 

ed in presence 

ort arresting ofi- 

cers. nh gee 


Warrant of U. 8. 
Commissioner. 


Arrest made on 
9 
unco 
ing search 


4. Articles selzed 


Counterfeit alco- 
holic beverage 
stamps. 


Intoxicating liq- 
uor. 


71 cases of 
alcoho) ases 
wore seized on 
American vessel 
more than 12 
miles from 


shore, 
Intoxicating Hiq- 
nor. 


Intoxicating lig- 
uor, mg Per K and 
papers. cdg- 
= was in closet 


5 2 some of 
e or; pa- 
pers (bills) were 
on table near 
cash register.) 


Intoxicating lig- 
uor, 


Office papers and 
records secured 
by use of keys 
taken from de- 
fendants at time 


statement that 
they bad a war- 
rant for the 


papers. 
Variety o. papers 
taken from 
desks, cabinets, 
and waste- 
basket. Among 
these 
were 
names and ad- 
dresses, station- 
ery, ìs di- 
to cus- 
tomers, letters of 
solicitation, ete. 
122 cases of liquor. 
Agents investi- 
gated and 
noticed odor of 
alcoho! coming 
rom garage. 
Defendant had 
been under sus- 
— Agents 
son into ga- 


came to garage 
during se: 


5. Articles seized 
under warrant 


No Federal war- 
rant issued, 
But warrant 
was issued by 
State judge to 
State officers to 
search for liquor. 
Federal officer 
accompanied 
them on search 
and 3 


stam 
lntexicating ae 
(Most 


mediately de. 
stroyed, with 
only samples 
retained for evi- 


Liquor. Warrant 
was invalid for 
failure of allega- 
tion of sale on 
the premises as 
basis for itsissue 

The intoxicating 
liquor. 


N 


„5 


— =e 8 


S. 582) -Continued 


Articles seized 
incident to au- 
thorized search 
for other articles 


6. Articles seized | 7- 
incident to law- 
ful arrest 


Counterfeit alco- 
holic beverage 
stamps. (See 
column 5, 


Ledger and bills. | See explanation in 
Court held that, | 282 U. S. at 358, 
while seizure war that the erticles 
not authorized “were visible 
by the warrant, and accessible” 
ledger and bills and that there 
were properly id 
seized as withtn 
the A nuante 


control” 
fender. 
Liquor seized as 
result of search 
of car in which 
defendants were 


n an 
oi of- 


. (Papers in 
wastebasket 
were, of course, 
in open view.) 


8. Decision 


Conviction in district court, 


affirmed in the C, C. A., here 
reversed, se evidence 
was improperly admitted, 


On certificate from C. 
after conviction, bei inet 
evidence was properly ad- 
mitted. Butler, J., con- 
curring in result. 


Deſendant's conviction, re- 
1 bg tr 8. 4. 
grounds o search, 
sustained by 12 80 


Coe © sunnet He vs tbe . 
A., alllrmed by this Court. 


Distriet court judgment ex- 

38 yap affirmed 

y C. C. A., affirmed by this 
Got. 


Evidence properly admitted; 
conviction pias 0. 
ed here. 


Evidence im ad mit- 
ted; conviction, ed by 
the C. C. A., reversed here. 


Evidence must be returned to 

defendants; judgments of 

istrict court and the C. C. 
A. reversed, 


District court denied motions 
for return of papers; C. C. 
A, reversed, and this Court 
affirmed judgment of C. O. 


Evidence of seized liquor im- 
properly admitted; convic- 
tion and C. C. A. affirmance 
reversed. 
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Analysis of decisions involving searches and seizures, from Weeks v. United States (232 U. S. 383), up to Davis v. United States 
(328 U. S. 582)—Continued 


1, Name oſ case | 2, Charge on arrest 


Grau v. United | Unlawful manu- 


3. Authority for 
arrest 


5. Articles seized | ° 


4. Articles seized under Warrant 


ful arrest 


Indictment.......-| Still, its appurte- Still, its appurte- | None. 


A facture and pos- nances, and 350 nances, and 350 
124 (1992), session of liquor. gallons of whis- llons of whis- 
ey. ey. But war- 


Sgro v. United | Possession and 
States, 287 U. B. sale of intoxicat- 


rant issued on 
mere allegations 
that defendant 
had been scen 
hauling cans of- 
ten used for liq- 
uor, and bring- 
ing cane sugar 
onto premises; 
that full cans 
were removed 
from premises; 
and that odors 
of fumes ofcook- 
ng mash were 
noticeable. 
There was no 
allegation ofany 
sale on prem- 


1808. 
Information.......] Intoxicating liq- | Intoxicating d- do 
uor. . 


Articles seized 7. Articles seized 
incident to law- 


— Nons 


incident to au- 
thorized search 
for other articles 


8. Decision 


Evidence of seized goods im- 
properly admitted; convic- 
tion in trial 8 and affirm- 
ance of C. C. A, reversed, 
(Stone and 8 J., 
dissenting.) 


Evidence of seized liquor im- 
properly admitted; convic- 


200 (1932), ing liquor. ge and its affirmance 34 
8 reversed. 
Reynolds, J., concurring in 

was not exe- . — opinion: Stone and 
cuted within 10 ardozo, JJ., dissenting.) 
days; reissued 
withoutnew ev- 
meats or af- 
avits. 

Nathanson v. * Information, filed do. Intoxicating lia - Moe eee Evidence ol seized liquor im- 
United States, 200] uor without after seizure, uor. But war- properly admitted; convic- 
U. 8. 41 (1933) payment of im- rant issued by tion and affirmance by O, Os 

port duties, state judge at A. reversed. 
request of cus- 
toms agent on 
mere allegation 
of belief by cus- 
toms agent that 
$ defendant had 
violated the law. 
Scher v. United| Possession an d | Arrest during | Distilled alcohol | None Liquor seized dur- }..... do. Evidence properly admitted 
States, 305 8. transportation commission of on which tax ing search of car conviction and judgment of 
(1938). of distilled aleo crime. had not been which officers O. C. A. affirmed. 
hol on which tax paid, had followed in- 
had not been to garage ad- 
paid. joining defend- 


EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR CERTAIN 
AMERICAN CITIZENS CAPTURED BY 
ARMED FORCES OF JAPAN 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to provide 
emergency relief for American citizens 
captured on American sovereign terri- 
tory by the armed forces of Japan. I 
request that the remarks which I had 
intended to make in connection with the 
introduction of the bill, but which I shall 
not make at this time, in deference to 
the matter now before the Senate, be 
printed in the Recor in the form of a 
statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the remarks of the Senator 
from Rhode Island will be printed in the 
Recorp in the form of a statement. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1261) to provide emergency relief for 
American citizens captured on American 
sovereign territory by the armed forces 
of Japan, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. McGraTH, was received, 


read twice by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
of Mr. McGratu, in the form of a state- 
ment, were ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 


Remarks or SENATOR J. HOWARD MCGRATH, 
May 9, 1947, PRESENTING BILL To PROVIDE 
EMERGENCY RELIEF FOR AMERICAN CITIZENS 
CAPTURED ON AMERICAN SOVEREIGN TERRI- 
TORY BY THE ARMED FORCES OF JAPAN, AND 
For OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. McGratH. Mr. President, the bill I 
have just introduced I regard as fulfilling 
a most urgent and moral obligation of our 
Government growing out of the late war. 

The bill incorporates the principles of 
legislation which are sought by the Ameri- 
can Internees Committee, a nonprofit organ- 
ization of American civilian citizens, who 
were the victims of atrocities committed 
upon their person by the Japanese when 
their armies invaded American soil. There 
are about 7,000 United States citizens who 
were interned by the armed forces of Japan 
for more than 3 years. Most, if not all of 
these, suffered in addition to torture and 
ignominy permanent injuries to their health 
and in many cases complete destruction of 
their material possessions, all as a result of 
their confinement. 


In some instances, entire families of 
American citizens were imprisoned by the 
Japanese and when they were released from 
imprisonment, they found their homes, in- 
cluding their household goods and personal 
effects, completely destroyed. Many pos- 
sessed only the clothes upon their back when 
they were liberated. They were without 
funds and, when repatriated, found them- 
selves in destitute circumstances. 

During their detention about 600 civilian 
American citizens died as a result of mal- 
treatment, and our Government has not 


ant's house. 


made any provisions to compensate their 
next of kin or dependents. 

Many American citizens suffered losses 
during the war period by reason of acts for 
which the German and Japanese Govern- 
ments are responsible, and their claims must 
be satisfied. No tribunal has been created 
to hear and to determine the claims and 
enter awards for the losses for which those 
Governments are responsible since the out- 
break of the war December 1941, more than 
6 years ago. American claimants are forced 
to await action by Congress which is re- 
quired for the consideration and payment 
of their claims. 


UNITED STATES POSSESSES RIGHT TO USE ENEMY 
PROPERTY TO PAY CLAIMS 


Property of enemy governments and their 
nationals in the United States as of March 
17, 1947, vested in the Alien Property Custo- 
dian approximates $300,000,000, of which 
about $215,000,000 was formerly owned by 
nationals of Germany and $56,000,000 by na- 
tionals of Japan. In addition, $66,000,000, 
of which $11,000,000 is in the form of cash, 
is presently in the German special deposit ac- 
count set up in 1928 in the Treasury, repre- 
senting a transfer of German property to the 
Treasury by the Alien Property Custodian 
pursuant to the provisions of the Settlement 
of War Claims Act of 1928. 

Under the Potsdam declaration the United 
States possesses the right to retain this prop- 
erty to satisfy the claims of American citi- 
zens against Germany and Japan. The 
United States has already taken out of Ger- 
many a substantial amount of German prop- 
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erty in accordance with the reparations pro- 
visions of that declaration for its own use, 

Some provisions must be made by Con- 
gress for the payment of reparations justly 
due American claimants. The proposed leg- 
islation recognizes the close relationship be- 
tween the problems which must be solved to- 
gether, It is impossible to provide for the 
immediate payment of all the American 
claimants by recourse to enemy property 
vested in the Alien Property Custodian. 
There is not enough of it to satisfy all claims. 
However, provision can be made for imme- 
diate part payment of some urgent meri- 
torious claims of American civilian citizens 
who while located upon American sovereign 
territory invaded by the Japanese suffered 
loss and damage which the United States has 
not thus far made any provision to com- 
pensate and who are in destitute circum- 
stances. 


NOT WARNED TO EVACUATE FOR POLITICAL 
REASONS 


American civilian citizens located within 
the Philippine Islands December 7, 1941, are 
the victims of Japanese aggression. Accord- 
ing to Acting Secretary of State Grew, they 
“could not with due regard to the national 
interest be advised to leave for the main- 
land * because it is obvious that 
for political reasons they could not be warned 
é * * and having been captured on Amer- 
ican soil are entitled to protection and as- 
sistance.” 

United States High Commissioner Sayre 
was in the Philippines at the time of the 
Japanese attack and has stated the reason 
for not giving notice to American civilians 
to leave was due to “advice from Washing- 
ton not todo so * * * Washington felt 
that with due regard to the national interest 
it would be inadvisable to issue such no- 
tice * * I urge that Congress take such 
action as is appropriate for the relief of those 
Americans still in distress as a result of their 
injuries and losses suffered in the Philip- 
pines.” 

AWARDED CAMPAIGN RIBBONS 


Upon the liberation of American civilians 
after 37 months of internment by the armed 
forces of Japan in the Philippines, they were 
awarded by the War Department the Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign Ribbon and were cited be- 
cause of their “fortitude and courage which 
contributed materially to the success of the 
Philippine Campaign.” The War Depart- 
ment has advised these recipients of the 
Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Kibbon that they 
“shared in the activities of our armed 
forces.” The Philippine Commonwealth 
awarded the Philippine Defense Ribbon and 
the Philippine Liberation Ribbon to them in 
recognition of their services in defending 
and liberating the Philippines. It is re- 
spectfully submitted that this group of 
Americans possess a semimilitary status. 


CAPTURED MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES, CIVILIAN 
* EMPLOYEES OF UNITED STATES, AND EMPLOYEES 
OF WAR CONTRACTORS COMPENSATED 


Congress has enacted about 200 laws for 
the benefit of the members of our armed 
forces including reimbursement for loss of 
pay and allowances while a prisoner of war 
and providing payments to dependents of 
prisoners. Provision has been made to com- 
pensate them for personal property damaged, 
lost, destroyed, captured, or abandoned in 
the service. 

Congress has provided benefits for the in- 
jury, death, and enemy detention of civilian 
employees of the United States, including 
employees of contractors with the United 
S ates, and members of the crews of vessels 
of the American merchant marine service, 
and compensation for loss of personal prop- 
erty. As recently as July, 1946, Congress 
parced an act increasing the compensation 
for injury, death, or detention of employees 
of contractors with the United States out- 
side the United States, and in so doing House 
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Report No. 2510, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
said in part: 

“The maximum amount payable under 
the workmen’s compensation law was con- 
sidered inadequate to carry out the policy of 
Congress to take care of the captured em- 
ployees and their dependents and, in order 
that the employees of Government contrac- 
tors should receive approximately the same 
extent of relief as Congress had previously 
provided for civilian employees of the Gov- 
ernment by act approved December 23, 1943 
(57 Stat. 626), amended such act of De- 
cember 2, 1942. 

“Such amendment had the effect of pro- 
viding for the detained employees 100 per- 
cent payment of the rate of pay of civilian 
employees of the United States. 

“An employee of the United States under 
the amendment of December 23, 1923, is en- 
titled to 100 percent of his wages.” 

The above-mentioned laws were passed as 
relief measures for civilian employees of the 
United States and for the employees of con- 
tractors performing work for the United 
States outside of the continental United 
States and for the families of such employees 
in cases of injury, death or detention brought 
about by action of the enemy, and “to carry 
out the policy of Congress to take care of 
captured employees, and their dependents.” 


DUTY OF GOVERNMENT TO PROTECT PERSON OF ALL 
ITS CITIZENS 


It is the duty of the Government to pro- 
tect the person of its citizens and extend the 
same measure of relief to all of its citizens 
similarly situated as fully and as readily as 
it has any particular groups of citizens, i. e., 
armed forces, civilian employees of the 
United States, and employees of Army-Navy 
contractors, 

The purpose of my present bill is tu see 
that all American civilian citizens who were 
captured be placed upon an equal basis with 
employees of the Government and of Army 
and Navy contractors, and be accorded equal 
benefits in the matter of compensation for 
detention by the enemy. 

The proposed legislation creates a fund in 
the Treasury Department to pay the claims 
of certain civilians who were detained by the 
Japanese. This is done through the trans- 
fer of Japanese and German property by the 
Alien Property Custodian to the Treasury 
which is to be held as security for reimburse- 
ment of an appropriation out of the Treasury 
in the amount of $35,000,000. 

An emergency payment for relief pur- 
poses in the amount of $5,000 is provided for 
certain beneficiaries. 

The claims of veterans are to be adjudi- 
cated by the War and Navy Departments and 
the claims of civilians by the State Depart- 
ment. 


BILL EFFECTUATES REPARATION POLICIES 


The general purpose of the bill is to have 
Congress carry into effect the policies of the 
Departments of State, and Treasury, and the 
Alien Property Custodian that the vested 
property of Japanese seized pursuant to the 
provisions of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act be used by the United States for its pur- 
poses, and that no provision should be made 
for any return or compensation by the United 
States to the former owners. 

Secretary of State Byrnes, during his ten- 
ure of office, wrote Senator McCarran: 

“The Department is in basic agreement 
that the property in the United States of 
Germany and Japan should be made avail- 
able to meet American claims on account of 
losses resulting from the war; it appears to 
the Department that considerable attention 
should be given to the categories of claims 
which may be paid from such properties or 
their proceeds, and to the priority to be 
given to various types of claims. 

“Claims * resulting from personal 
injuries * * stand high on the list of 
allowable claims.” 
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A letter from Acting Satay o of „ 
Gardner to Senator McCarran sta 

“Compensation to private platens: we 
believe, should be based only on the ground 
that such claimants have suffered losses 
which it would be unjust to require them 
to bear in addition to their general obliga- 
tions as citizens. Accordingly, it is the view 
of this Department that the merits of each 
class of claim should be judged separately 
and any class found worthy of redress should 
be carefully defined by Congress. for ex- 
ample. Americans who were maltreated or 
have suffered physical injury as interned 
civilians would appear to be clearly entitled 
to compensation in dollars.” 

Seymour J. Rubin, Deputy Director ot the 
Office of Economic Security Policy, Depart- 
ment of State, testified in opposition to S. 
1322, Seventy-ninth Congress, but said that 
the Department’s opposition did not “relate 
in any way to legislation which might be en- 
acted for the relief of persons who have suf- 
fered personal injury or loss of personal prop- 
erty in areas occupied by the enemy.” 

The bill enunciates a policy that Japa- 
nese property is subject to the satisfaction 
of claims of American citizens, who while 
located upon American territory under the 
American flag, suffered damages to their per- 
son and property as a result of Japanese in- 
vasion of part of the United States. 


REHABILITATION DESIRED 


Repatriated Americans are entitled to be 
rehabilitated by their Government and de- 
sire to make their contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of their own country. Any nar- 
row conception of what compensation these 
American citizens should receive results in 
Japan escaping financial responsibility to 
whatever extent adequate and just compen- 
sation is withheld from them. 

The claims which are to be paid under 
the bill are those of American civilian citi- 
zens of the United States who are the vic- 
tims of the Japanese in Alaska, Guam, Ha- 
wali, Philippine Islands, and Wake occupied 
American soil where they suffered: 

1, Deprivation of liberty, arrest, imprison- 
ment, and internment. 

2. Evacuation from their homes, 

3. Maltreatment, cruelty, and violence 
during capture, 

4. Impairment of earning capacity during 
internment and since liberation. 

Provision is made to compensate the de- 
pendents of those Americans who died as a 
result of war crimes. 


AMERICANS IN PHILIPPINES NOT WARNED TO 
LEAVE 

Acting Secretary of State Grew, on August 
4, 1945, made this statement which was re- 
leased to the press on that date: 

“American residents in the Philippine Is- 
lands, a territory under United States sov- 
ereignty, were not publicly warned to leave 
before the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 
In view of the steps taken by the War and 
Navy Departments to evacuate from the 
Philippines all of their nonessential person- 
nel, including families of officers and enlisted 
men, the United States nationals who re- 
mained in the Philippine Islands were pre- 
sumably aware of the danger that threatened, 

“However, they could not, with due regard 
to the national interest, be advised to leave 
for the mainland. Therefore those United 
States nationals who fell into the hands of 
the Japanese in the Philippines may well 
believe that, not having been apprised of the 
imminent danger, they are entitled to more 
consideration than United States nationals 
who remained in foreign countries in the 
Far East or in Europe despite repeated ad- 
vice from their Government and its officials 
to return to the United States while commer- 
cial transportation facilities were available. 

“American citizens from Wake, and Guam 
as well as from the Philippine Islands might 
be given preferential treatment in relation 
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to those from other areas: (a) because it 
is obvious that for political reasons they 
could not be warned officially to return to 
the United States, as were citizens in Europe 
and Asia: (b) because these citizens in 
the Philippine Islands, Wake, and Guam, not 
having official warning to depart and having 
been captured on American soil, are entitled 
to protection and assistance.” 

In connection with the unconditional sur- 
render of Japan it accepted the Potsdam 
declaration which results in making Japanese 


` assets in the United States available for pay- 


ment of our reparation claims. 

See written statements of claimants giv- 
ing graphic accounts of their experiences dur- 
ing internment. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina and 
Mr. LANGER each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to the bill (H. R. 1) to reduce 
individual income-tax payments, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


REDUCTION OF INTEREST RATE ON 
POSTAL-SAVINGS DEPOSITS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for appro- 
priate reference amendments intended to 
be proposed by me to the bill (S. 1015) 
to amend section 7 of the act of June 25, 
1910, as amended, to reduce the interest 
rate on postal-savings deposits to 1 per- 
cent per annum. I request that the 
amendments be printed and printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were received, referred to the 
Committe on Civil Service, ordered to be 
printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On the first page, line 5, after “Sec. 7.”, 
insert (a).“ 

On page 2, line 2, strike out the quotation 
marks. 

On page 2, between lines 2 and 8. insert 
the following: 

“(b) Whenever, in the judgment of the 
board of trustees, current interest rates on 
obligations of the United States justify a 
change in the interest rate on postal-savings 
deposits established by subsection (a), the 
board of trustees by unanimous vote may in- 
crease or decrease the rate of interest pay- 
able on such deposits, by multiples of one- 
fourth of 1 percent per annum, to not more 
than 2 percent per annum and to not less 
than 1 percent per annum. Any such in- 
crease or decrease in interest rate shall take 
effect on the ist day of January or the ist 
day of July, as the board of trustees may 
determine, after public notice of not less than 


- 3 months.” 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent, as in executive 


session, to submit several reports from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
make a brief statement with respect 
thereto 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I report favorably, by a full vote 
of 13 to nothing, the following executive 
documents: 

Executive F. Treaty of peace with 
rey: signed at Paris on February 10, 
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Executive G. Treaty of peace with Ru- 
mania, signed at Paris on February 10, 
1947; 

Executive H. Treaty of peace with 
Bulgaria, signed at Paris on February 
10, 1947; and 

Executive I. Treaty of peace with 
Hungary, signed at Paris on February 
10, 1947. 

There will be a full presentation of 
our reasons for this action when the 
treaties are taken up for Senate action. 
I wish, at the moment, to make only this 
brief observation. 

There are many clauses in these trea- 
ties which we all would wish might be 
written otherwise. But the United 
States is only one of the four so-called 
major powers involved, and only 1 of 
21 nations in the peace conference from 
which the treaties stem. It is the con- 
sidered view of the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, 
and the Foreign Relations Committee 
that the treaties represent the best avail- 
able result; that nothing but dangerous 
uncertainty and confusion would flow 
from rejection or postponement; and 
that this report sustains the best avail- 
able and the best relative hope for peace 
and stability. Again, we believe this is 
the better “calculated risk.” 

We have the greatest sympathy with 
those among our citizens who have asked 
for delay or rejection. Italian-American 
groups have been particularly earnest in 
these appeals. But we have reached the 
conclusion that it is best for peace, best 
for America, and best for the new, demo- 
cratic Italy that the treaties should be 
promptly ratified. I ask Senators care- 
fully to read the committee record which 
soon will be available. It will demon- 
strate the great efforts which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States made to 
write a treaty that would fairly recog- 
nize Italy’s right to consideration as an 
ultimate cobelligerent. It will demon- 
strate the great contribution which the 
Government of the United States was 
able to make to this end. It will un- 
equivocally demonstrate our firm 
friendship for the new forces of democ- 
racy in Italy.. This friendship, I dare 
to prophesy, may be a source of pro- 
found encouragement for the future. 

This is not the time or place to present 
the total story. I simply am making this 
preliminary appeal for careful and con- 
sidered judgments in the light of all the 
facts as they shall be disclosed. 

We here deal with only the perimeter 
of European peace. It is inexpressibly 
regrettable that we do not also have in 
hand the other treaties, with Austria and 
Germany, for which we continue to strive 
with every resource at our command. It 
is wholly logical to argue a relationship 
between these problems. But to make 
one contingent upon the other might be 
to multiply the hazards and the confu- 
— 5 which would further jeopardize 

th. 

I express the personal view that we 
have no sound alternative except to start 
where we can in this process of salvaging 
peace from World War I; and that if the 
ultimate pattern of the total European 
peace finally recommends different treat- 
ment for Italy, or any of these other 
countries, in the interests of the general 
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welfare or friendly relations among na- 
tions or in sustaining the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, the 
forum of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations will be available for this 
purpose under article 14 of the Charter. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to debate 
the subject of the treaties today. But 
knowing how deeply this subject comes 
to the heart of both the Senate and the 
country, I have wanted to make this pre- 
liminary observation as I report from the 
Foreign Relations Committee and as I ask 
my colleagues and my fellow citizens to 
review all the record in reaching a con- 
clusion on this problem which so inti- 
mately relates itself to destiny for us, for 
the world, and for peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
ports will be received and the treaties 
will be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ST. LAWRENCE 
WATERWAY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], my 
colleague the junior Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], the junior Senator 
from Iowa | Mr. HICKENLOOPER }, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], the senior Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], ` the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr, TAYLOR], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tomas], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
THYE], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey], the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEVYI, the senior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. WII son]. and 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Youne], I ask unanimous consent 
to introduce for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, a joint res- 
olution approving the agreement between 
the United States and Canada relating 
to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin, 
and so forth. I request that a statement 
by me, together with an explanatory 
memorandum, be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and referred as requested by the 
Senator from Michigan; and, without 
objection, the statement and explanatory 
memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 111) approving the 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin with the exception 
of certain provisions thereof; expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect to 
the negotiation of certain treaties; pro- 
viding for making the St. Lawrence sea- 
way self-liquidating; and for other pur- 
poses, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

The statement and explanatory memo- 
randum presented by Mr. VANDENBERG 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR VANDENBERG 


The resolution to authorize the St. Law- 
rence project, which several of my colleagues 
and I have introduced today, is materially 
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different from similar legislation that has 
been before Congress in recent years. All 
previous proposals have been primarily in the 
nature of public works, like our domestic 
rivers and harbors projects, to be paid for 
principally out of the National Treasury. 
This resolution proposes to make the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project as a whole 
self-supporting and self-liquidating, both in 
its power and in its navigaton phase. This 
policy is in line with the general desire of 
Congress and the country to balance the na- 
tional budget and place the development of 
natural resources on a self-sustaining basis. 

There are many precedents in other inter- 
national waterways projects for charging tolls 
in reasonable amounts in order to defray 
the cost of construction and operation, In 
fact, most international projects of this na- 
ture, such as the Panama Canal, the Suez 
Canal, the Manchester ship canal, and the 
Kiel Canal, have had tolis for the purpose 
of meeting their costs. Since the St. Law- 
rence seaway is an international project of 
commensurate magnitude, to be used by the 
vessels of all nationalities the principle of 
charging tolls to defray its expenses is in line 
with this established traditon. 

In proposing this legislation I am mindful 
of the recommendations of Secretary of State 
George Marshall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff. the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
the Maritime Commission that this project is 
an important contribution to national secu- 
rity and preparedness for any national emer- 
gency. In the cooperative working relation- 
ship which it establishes with our cherished 
neighbor, Canada, it exemplifies a continental 
solidarity which will not fail to have a favor- 
able effect abroad. 

The proposal to charge tolls on the St. 
Lawrence seaway does not apply to the pres- 
ent navigation facilities within the Great 
Lakes system. Specifically, it does not apply 
to the local domestic Great Lakes traffic of 
Canada and the United States that utilizes 
the Soo Locks and the Welland Canal. It 
will not apply, also, to the 14-foot Canadian 
Canals on the St. Lawrence River. Trade and 
navigation that has adjusted itself to these 
navigation facilities will remain unaffected. 
Only the new deep-water navigation facil- 
ities on the St. Lawrence River authorized 
by this resolution will be affected by the 
proposition to charge tolls. 

It is provided, also, that bulk cargoes, agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial raw mate- 
rials, will have special consideration and may 
have lower rates than other products, to the 
end that the relative advantages of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to different types of traffic 
will be maintained insofar as practicable. 
There is a practical reason for this since 
ships carrying bulk cargoes are generally 
loaded to a greater proportion of their capac- 
ity than ships carrying a variety of other 
products. It should be the aim of the two 
countries to equalize the benefits of the 
senway to the producers and consumers of 
different types of cargo. There is a maximum 
limit of 1.25 on total charges for any type of 


cargo. 

The resolution calls for the negotiation of 
& new agreement between Canada and the 
United States to determine the rates of 
charges and other pertinent details. This 
new agreement, to be negotiated during the 
period of construction, is subject to approval 
by the Congress. 

I regret that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee cannot proceed with early considera- 
ticn of the proposal. We shall do the best 
we can; but we have a long series of other 
treaties and other foreign policy measures 
which have imperative priority and which 
have long been waiting their turn. I have 
a new and positive degree of hope and confi- 
dence, however, that in this new form the 
St. Lawrence project can command con- 
gressional approval and that, at long last, we 
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are on the way to success before this Eightieth 
Congress adjourns next year. 


EXPLANATORY MEMORANDUM ON JOINT RESO- 
LUTION AUTHORIZING THE ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT 
Section 1: This section has the effect of 

authorizing the President to construct the 

United States’ share of the St. Lawrence 

project, which in the present case means 

principally the International Rapids section, 
and the dredging of connecting channels in 
the Great Lakes, as provided by the Cana- 

dian-American agreement of March 19, 1941, 


upon the following conditions: 


A. The Canadian Parliament also approves 
the said agreement. 

B. In approving the agreement, the Cana- 
dian Government agrees to the elimination 
of article VII, article VIII, paragraph (c), 
and article IX of the Canadian-American 
Agreement. 

C. The Canadian Government agrees to 
the principle of self-liquidation of the deep- 
water navigation works on the St. Lawrence 
River authorized by the joint resolution. 

The articles deleted from the agreement as 
a condition of approval by the Congress deal 
with the following subjects: 

Article VII extended perpetual navigation 
rights to the two countries in boundary 
waters and connecting channels and canals 
where those navigation rights are now 
terminable with the iife of existing treaties. 

Article VIII, paragraph (c), established a 
procedure of arbitration in case of damages 
resulting in either country in consequence 
of unilateral diversion of water from the 
Great Lakes by the other country. This was 
specifically applicable to the so-called Chi- 
cago Diversion, and is permanently deleted 
from the agreement. 

Article IX amended the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, increasing 
the amount of diversion of water allowed to 
each country at Niagara River. 

Articles VII and IX were eliminated to 
meet the view that they required the advice 
and consent of two-thirds of the Senate, be- 
cause they were considered to be matters 
properly dealt with by means of treaties. 

With the elimination of articles VII, VIII 
(e) and IX from the agreement, the effect 
of the remaining provisions of the agreement 
is to authorize the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project, which 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
decided last year could be accomplished by 
majority vote of both houses of 

Section 2: Authorizes the President to 
negotiate the necessary treaty arrangements 
to achieve the purposes of articles VII and 
IX delegated from the agreement by section I 
of joint resolution. 

Section 3 (a): This section authorizes and 
directs the President to negotiate a new 
agreement, during the period of construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, to define and 
establish the necessary toll charges to make 
the new deep-water navigation facilities on 
the St. Lawrence River self-liquidating. The 
negotiation of this new agreement will not 
delay the construction of the project. On 
the contrary, the Canadian-American agree- 
ment will come into full force by the provi- 
sions of article XI of that agreement when 
the Congress and the Parliament of Canada 
approve said agreement, with the exceptions 
of article VII. article VIII, paragraph (e), and 
article IX, and the additional proviso that 
before the agreement comes into force ac- 
cording to article XI of the agreement, the 
Canadian Government gives satisfactory as- 
surance that they agree to the principle of 
self-liquidation. 

Certain policies are to be followed in the 
negotiations of these details with Canada. 
These policies are (a) the total charges will 
be fair and will give encouragement to in- 
creased utilization of the navigation facili- 
tles; (b) the special character of bulk agri- 
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cultural, mineral, and other raw materials 
would be and they may carry dif- 
ferential (lower) rates as compared with 
other types of cargo; (c) that the maximum 
charge on any type of cargo shall not exceed 
the equivalent of $1.25 per short ton of 
laden cargo and may be lower; (d) that tolls 
shall apply only on traffic utilizing the new 
deep-water navigation works on the St. Law- 
rence River, excluding the 14-foot canals on 
the Canadian side now in existence, and ex- 
cluding navigation within the Great Lakes 
system, the Soo Locks and connecting chan- 
nels, from toll charges. 

Section 3 (b) gives discretionary authority 
to the President to appoint a St. Lawrence 
Advisory Commission, which, in cooperation 
with representatives of Canada and after 
public hearings, may make recommendations 
to the two Governments on the administra- 
tive, technical, and economic aspects of, a 
toll system. 

The resultant agreement on the basis of 
such studies will be subject to the approval 
of the United States Congress and the Par- 
liament of Canada. 

Section 4: This section authorizes the ex- 
penditure of the necessary funds for the ac- 
complishment of the purposes and the under- 
takings approved by this joint resolution, but 
prohibits the change in the amount of such 
authorization by exchanges of notes between 
the executive agencies of the United States 
and Canada. 

Section 5: Authorizes the President to ne- 
gotiate an agreement with the government 
of the State of New York for the transfer of 
the power facilities to an appropriate State 
agency under a formula agreed to by New 
York State and the United States Corps of 
Engineers, which provides in essence that the 
State of New York will pay all of the costs 
of the powerhouse and equipment, plus one- 
half of the United States’ share of the jcint 
costs for navigation and power at the Inter- 
national Rapids section. It is also provided 
that this arrangement with the State of New 
York will protect the interests of the United 
States and of other States, which has par- 
ticular reference, as a practical matter, to 
the New England States. Furthermore, this 
agreement will also be subject to approval 
by the Congress of the United States and the 
Legislature of the State of New York. 


A BULWARK OF DEMOCRACY—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR ROBERTSON OF VIR- 
GINIA 
[Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia asked and 

obtained leave to have printed in the REC- 

orp an address delivered by him at the 

Lees Press Clinic, at Natural Bridge, Va., 

on May 8, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ] 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MARTIN TO 
PENNSYLVANIA MEMBERS OF COMMU- 
NIST WAR VETERANS 
[Mr. COOPER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp a statement 

made by Senator Maxri on May 9, 1947, to 

a delegation of Pennsylvania members of 

the Communist War Veterans, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL TRIBUTE TO WENDELL BERGE 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

tribute to Wendell Berge, retiring Assistant 

Attorney General, published in the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch of May 1, 1947, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

THE PROPOSED ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “A Self-Liquidating Seaway,” from the 
Pioneer Press of St. Paul, Minn., of May 5, 
1947, and an editorial entitled “A Toll 
Canal?” from the Vindicator of Youngstown, 
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Ohio, of May 4, 1947, in support of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


THE WAY OUT OF INFLATION—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR MURRAY 


{Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconp a radio address 
entitled “The Way Out of Inflation,” deliv- 
ered by Senator Murray, May 4, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that beginning next 
Monday, I may be excused from attend- 
ance on the sessions of the Senate for 
several weeks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act, to pro- 
vide additional facilities for the media- 
tion of labor disputes affecting com- 
merce, to equalize legal responsibilities 
of labor organizations and employers, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 54, after line 4, to insert the 
following: 


BOYCOTTS AND OTHER UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) It shall be unlawful, in an 
industry or activity affecting commerce, for 
any labor organization to engage in, or to 
induce or encourage the employees of any 
employer to engage in, a strike or a concert- 
ed refusal to use, manufacture, process, 
transport, or otherwise handle or work on 
any goods, articles, materials, or commodities 
or to perform any services in the course of 
their employment— 

(1) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer or other person to cease using, 
selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other pro- 
ducer, processor, or manufacturer, or to cease 
doing business with any other person; 

(2) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any other employer to recognize or bargain 
with a labor organization as the representa- 
tive of his employees unless such labor or- 
ganization has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of such employees under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the National La- 
bor Relations Act; 

(3) for the purpose of forcing or requir- 
ing any employer to recognize or bargain 
with a particular labor organization as the 
representative of his employees if another 
labor organization has been certified as the 
representative of such employees under the 
provisions of section 9 (a) of the National 
Labor Relations Act; 

(4) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to assign to a particular labor 
organization work tasks assigned by an em- 
ployer to some other labor organization un- 
less such employer is failing to conform to 
an order of certification of the National Labor 
Relations Board determining the bargaining 
representative for employees performing such 
work tasks. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall be construed to make unlaw- 
ful a refusal by any person to enter upon 
the premises of any employer (other than 
his own employer), if the employees of such 
employer are engaged in a strike ratified or 
approved by a representative of such em- 
ployees whom such employer is required to 
recognize under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. ? 
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(b) Whoever shall be injured in his bust- 
ness or property by reason of any violation 
of subsection (a) may sue therefor in any 
district court of the United States subject 
to the limitations and provisions of section 
301 hereof without respect to the amount in 
controversy, or in any other court having 
jurisdiction of the parties, and shall recover 
the damages by him sustained and the cost 
of the suit. 


Mr. TAFT. The amendment, except 
for one change, is the same one I of- 
fered yesterday as a substitute for the 


Ball amendment, and subsequently with- - 


drew. The change is on line 2 of the 
mimeographed sheet which is on the 
desks of most of the Senators, where the 
word “person” is stricken out and the 
words “labor organization” inserted. 

This is similar to the Ball amendment, 
dealing with the jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts. It eliminates 
the injunctive process, the suspension of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, which I found 
was creating so much difficulty and op- 
position to the Ball amendment. It re- 
tains simply a right of suit for damages 
against any labor organization which un- 
dertakes a secondary boycott or a juris- 
dictional strike. 

I think it a most effective remedy. Un- 
der the bill there is a kind of injunctive 
remedy through the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, but there is no possibility 
of a suit for damages. I have heretofore 
cited the typical case of a secondary boy- 
cott, wherein the small businessman is 
practically put out of business because he 
is required to recognize, we will say, an 
AFL union, and a CIO union will not 
handle his goods. There are a number 
of cases of that kind in the record. Fur- 
ther, I think the threat of a suit for dam- 
ages is a tremendous deterrent to the in- 
stitution of secondary boycotts and ju- 
risdictional strikes. I may say that, so 
far as I know, no defense of this kind 
of strike was made throughout the tes- 
timony. There was a suggestion that 
there was some kind of “good” secondary 
boycott, but no one was ever able to point 
to it and to say what it was. I think, 
since the sentiment of the Senate is 
against the injunctive process, I see no 
reason why suits of this sort should not 
be permitted to be filed. After all, it is 
only to restore to people who lose some- 
thing because of boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes the money which they 
have lost. I do not think suits will often 
be brought, because I believe the possi- 
bility of a suit will be a sufficient deter- 
rent to prevent unions undertaking this 
kind of racketeering activity. 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. PEPPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the Senator’s amendment 
does not in any wise affect the injunctive 
process provided for in the pending 
bill, but simply provides an additional 
remedy by way of suits for damages. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. 
We considered making it a procedure 
through the National Labor Relations 
Board also, but it is not felt, I think, by 
any of those on the other side of these 
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questions that the Labor Board is an 
effective tribunal for the purpose of try- 
ing to assess damages in such a case. I 
do not think anyone felt that that par- 
ticular function should be in the Board. 
So, if such remedy is to be provided at 
all, if there is to be any recourse for 
financial losses caused by unions, it must 
be by direct suit, as proposed by the 
amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I had as- 
sumed that the Ball amendment and the 
Taft amendment had both, in defining 
the boycott or the jurisdictional strike, 
employed substantially the same lan- 
guage as is used in section 8 of the bill, 
where those things are made an unfair 
labor practice. It just dawned on me 
that the Senator has made it unlaw- 
ful—not an unfair labor practice, but he 
has made it unlawful to engage in a boy- 
cott or in a jurisdictional strike. That 
is found in section 303 (a) of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment: 


It shall be unlawful, in an industry or 
activity affecting commerce, for any labor 
organization to engage in, or to induce or 
encourage the employees of any employer to 
engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal 
to use, manufacture, process, transport, or 
otherwise handle or work on any goods, 
articles, materials, or commodities or to per- 
form any services in the course of their em- 
ployment— 

For the enumerated purposes set out 
in the amendment. Was it the desire of 
the Senator from Ohio to make those acts 
unlawful? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. I may say 
that the definition is exactly the same 
as the definition we had of an unfair 
labor practice. The effect of making it 
unlawful is simply that a suit for dam- 
ages can be brought for that kind of 
thing. There is no criminal penalty of 
any sort. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, thas is 
the point I am making. If the Senetor 
will yield further, I should like to refer 
to a memorandum which I put in the 
REcorD last year, in which I called atten- 
tion to the conspiracy statute, which is 
on the statute books of the country, pro- 
viding that, if two or more people band 
together, or if they conspire one with an- 
other, to do an unlawful act, that is a 
criminal offense. I shall presently ob- 
tain the memorandum from the office of 
the Legislative Counsel, and I should like 
to call it to the attention of the Senator. 
But I also call attention to the fact that 
the Senator’s amendment has been mod- 
ified to make it applicable to labor or- 
ganizations, not to a “person,” as it was 
when first submitted. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not see how the con- 
spiracy statute could apply. 

Mr, PEPPER. It would always be a 
working together of many people to do 
what the Senator defines as an “unlawful 
act.” I maintain that they would be sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution under the 
Federal conspiracy statute. I think I 
can sustain the contention with cases. I 
have the memorandum here. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is en- 
tirely incorrect. There is no intention 
whatever to subject persons to a charge 
of conspiracy or to subject them to any 
criminal penalty for such strikes, by the 
use of the words “labor organization.” 
Furthermore, a labor organization is 
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just like a corporation; a corporation is 
not itself a conspiracy, nor is a labor 
organization a conspiracy. So that even 
on the Senator’s assumption, unless there 
were two or three labor organizations 
conspiring together there could not be 
any possible application of the amend- 
ment to the law. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me 
finish this particular inquiry to which we 
were addressing ourselves. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I yield further to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that a labor 
organization is not a corporation. It is 
an unincvrporated association. It is 
made up of many individual persons, and 
therefore the conspiracy statute would 
apply, hecuuse if several persons work to- 
gether to accomplish an unlawful pur- 
pose, that is a conspiracy within the defi- 
nition of the Federal statutes, and the 
provisions of the United States Code. 

Mr, TAFT. I may say to the Senator 
on that point that under the provisions 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and the 
Clayton Act a labor union is not a con- 
spiracy, and ‘cannot be a conspiracy 
simply by reason of the existence of a 
number of members of the labor organi- 
zation. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the indi- 
viduals who engage in this concerted ac- 
tivity which would be outlawed will be 
working together—I shall have the lan- 
guage of the statute before me presently 
and will call it to the Senator’s atten- 
tion—they will be working together to 
accomplish what the Senator makes not 
an unfair labor practice but an unlaw- 
ful act. That will be the action of the 
American Congress in castigating an ac- 
tion as being unlawful, not merely as 
being an unfair labor practice. 

Mr. TAFT. If something is castigated 
as being an unfair labor practice it might 
as well be castigated as being an unlaw- 
ful act. 

Mr. PEPPER. On the contrary, the 
courts—— 

Mr. TAFT. So far as the conspiracy 
statute is concerned, I do not think it 
applies. 

Mr. PEPPER. The courts of the 
country are set up to administer punish- 
ment for unlawful acts, not for unfair 
labor practices, unless they are specifi- 
cally criminal in their nature. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As I read the sec- 
tion, all that is attempted to be done by 
the amendment is to provide jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal courts in suits for 
damages in case damages might be 
proved by reason of certain conduct. I 
do not understand that the amendment 
creates any unlawful act, so far as the 
act being criminal is concerned. Is that 
a correct statement? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. There is 
no criminal penalty whatever proposed 
in the amendment. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Therefore all the 
amendment would do, if adopted, would 
be to create a cause of action for dam- 
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ages, which could be heard before a jury 
in a Federal court. Is that correct? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. I shall 
now read the provision of the Clayton 
Act as follows: 

Nothing contained in the antitrust laws 
shall be construed to forbid the existence of 
labor organizations— 


And so forth. 
Nor shall such organizations— 


The labor organizations— 

Nor shall such organizations or the mem- 
bers thereof be held or construed to be 
illegal combinations or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade under the antitrust laws, 


That only covers the antitrust laws, 
but there is another statute, either the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act or the Clayton 
Act, which covers generally the idea that 
members of a labor organization, acting 
as an organization, are not violating any 
conspiracy statute of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Ohio if his 
amendment is in line with the recom- 
mendation made in the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress opposing secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes? Does 
the amendment implement the Presi- 
dent’s message? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not have the Presi- 
dent’s message before me. The Presi- 
dent spoke of his desire to outlaw juris- 
dictional strikes and certain types of 
secondary boycotts. I think he used the 
word “outlaw,” which would seem to me 
that he thought they should be made 
unlawful. I shall obtain a copy of the 
President’s message and find out exactly 
what he said. As I recall, however, the 
President did use the word “outlaw.” I 
think the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is “Yes.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not examined 
the Criminal Code, but I recall that there 
is a provision to the effect that when no 
specific penalty is assessed against an 
act which is elsewhere declared unlaw- 
ful a penalty may be applied as if it 
were made a penalized act, if the act 
itself, when committed, was similar to 
one with respect to which there is a 
penalty. Has the Senator looked up 
that statute to see whether, notwith- 
standing there is no specific penalty in 
his amendment, one might be applied 
under the general basic clause of the 
Criminal Code? 

Mr. TAFT. I have looked up that 
matter before, and there is no such gen- 
eral clause, as I understand. The only 
question is respecting the conspiracy 
statute which the Senator from Florida 
has brought up. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. As I understand, what 
we are considering would be unlawful in 
the sense only that it would create a civil 
liability for damages. It is not unlawful 
in the sense that there would be any 
criminal liability? 
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Mr. TAFT. It is unlawful. There may 
be other results arising from it, but there 
would not be a criminal penalty in my 
opinion, because there is no criminal 
penalty prescribed in the amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I merely want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
use of the word “unlawful” is clearly un- 
fortunate. There is no necessity for mak- 
ing an action unlawful in order to make 
the person liable in civil damages. What 
it amounts to is a mere trespass, and 
nothing else, and it is clearly unfortunate 
to use the word “unlawful.” 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the able 
Senator from New Mexico hit the nail 
on the head when he said that it merely 
makes the person committing the act 
liable in civil damages. I think it is un- 
fortunate to say that it is unlawful, be- 
cause the word “unlawful” indicates 
criminality. There is nothing in the 
measure which would make such action 
criminal. We have no Federal criminal 
common law. It is true that the defini- 
tion of a conspiracy at common law was 
a combination of two or more persons to 
do an unlawful act, or to do a lawful act 
unlawfully. But we have no such com- 
mon law in the Federal law. Therefore 
it is wrong to say, in my opinion, that 
this is an illegal or unlawful act. The 
amendment merely creates a right of 
action for a trespass or for damages, and 
I am glad the Senator from New Mexico 
raised the point he did. 

Mr. TAFT. If it makes any difference 
to anyone we will handle the matter by 
inserting after the word “unlawful” the 
words “for the purposes of this section.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. And then the only thing 
under this section is the suit for dam- 
ages. That would be the quickest way 
to handle the matter. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. This subject arose when 
we had the Case bill before the Senate 
during the last session of Congress, and 
there was some discussion between the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and 
me as ſo whether or not there was any 
criminal significance to the use of the 
word “unlawful” as it appeared in that 
measure. I thought it was a question of 
significance, and others thought it was 
not. I applied to the legislative coun- 
sel’s office for an opinion, and I shall 
read two or three paragraphs of the 
opinion submitted to me by the legisla- 
tive counsel: 

Memorandum for Senator PEPPER: 

This memorandum is in reply to your re- 
quest for my opinion as to whether a prose- 
cution under the conspiracy statute (sec. 
87 of the Criminal Code) would lie with re- 
spect to a violation of section 4 (b) of H. R. 
6578 (the President’s temporary labor bill). 

Section 4 (b) of H. R, 6578 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) On and after the finally effective 
date of any such proclamation, continuation 
of a strike, lock-out, slow-down, or any other 
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interruption at any such plant, mine, or fa- 
cility shall be unlawful.” 


Mr. President, there was no penalty 
provided in the statute. It was simply 
made unlawful, but no criminal penalty 
provided thereafter in the bill. 

The memorandum continues: 

Section 37 of the Criminal Code (18 U. S. 
C. 88) provides: 

“If two or more persons conspire either to 
commit any offense against the United States, 
or to defraud the United States in any man- 
ner or for any purpose, and one or more of 
such parties do any act to effect the opject 
of the conspiracy, each of the parties to such 
conspiracy shall be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned not more than 2 years, 
or both.” 


This is the conclusion of the legisla- 
tive counsel: 

In conclusion, it may be stated generally 
that the conspiracy statute (sec. 37 of the 
Criminal Code) covers to all intents and 
purposes the situation you had in mind when 
you stated that there was a general criminal 
statute to punish persons for continuing a 
strike made unlawful by section 4 (b). 
While the conspiracy statute applies only to 
two or more persons acting in concert, a con- 
tinuation of a strike, slow-down, or other 
stoppage of work referred to in said section 4 
(b) will of necessity be concerted action on 
the part of a labor union and its members 
and will subject its officers and members to 
a criminal prosecution for conspiracy. 


That memorandum was inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 2, 1946, 
and appears on page 10732 of the Recorp, 
if Senators care to see the entire memo- 
randum. 

Mr. TAFT. However, when this 
amendment deals with labc> organiza- 
tions and the only unlawfulness is for a 
labor organization to do something, in 
my opinion the labor organization is not 
a conspirator, and the conspiracy statute 
does not apply to it unless two or more 
labor organizations are involved. I be- 
lieve that the simplest way to take care 
of the matter is to insert in line 2 on 
page 1, after the words “it shall be un- 
lawful’, the words “for the purposes of 
this section only.” I have no intention 
of subjecting them to criminal liability. 
I now modify the amendment by insert- 
ing in line 2 on page 1, after the words 
“it shall be unlawful”, the words “for 
the purposes of this section only.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not want to leave 
the Senator under a misapprehension. 
I am not in favor of the damage suit 
part of the amendment. I do not see 
anything to be gained by declaring such 
an act to be unlawful in any respect. If 
the Senator wishes to give the commis- 
sion of some acts legal significance and 
make them the subject of a suit for 
damages, he can do so without running 
the risk of becoming involved with the 
question of criminal prosecution by leav- 
ing out the declaration of unlawfulness 
altogether and either calling it an unfair 
labor practice, as we do in the body of the 
bill, or simply say that the commission 
of such acts shall be the basis for suits 
in the Federal courts. 

Mr. TAFT. Is not that what I do 
when I say that it shall be unlawful for 
the purposes of this section? Does not 
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that cover the case? It is not unlawful 
for any other purpose. 

Mr. PEPPER. Of course, an act does 
not have to be unlawful to be the basis 
of a civil suit. If all the Senator is seek- 
ing to accomplish is to lay the predicate 
for a civil suit, I see no reason why he 
has to use the language of criminality. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it is neces- 
sary, but I do nct see what harm it does, 
if we make it clear that it applies only 
to this section. There is no criminal 
penalty in the section. 

I now have before me the President’s 
message. He refers first to jurisdic- 
tional strikes. He says: 

I consider jurisdictional strikes indefensi- 
ble. Legislation to prevent such strikes is 
clearly desirable. 

The second unjustified practice is the sec- 
ondary boycott when used to further juris- 
dictional disputes or to compel employers to 
violate the National Labor Relations Act. 


The third item relates to breach of con- 
tract. 

So the President himself has stated, in 
a general way, that this type of action is 
unjustifiable. I would have no great ob- 
jection to making it a criminal offense. 
But certainly that is not this proposal. 
As modified, the amendment would sim- 
ply provide that “it shall be unlawful 
for the purposes of this section”; and 
this section is for the purpose of provid- 
ing the remedy of a civil suit for damages. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
propose an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. TAFT]. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to address myself 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, but I defer to the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, to the 
pending amendment I offer an amend- 
ment which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

Mr PEPPER. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Vermont wish to offer the 
amendment now? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. If the Senator 
from Florida, with the consent of the 
Chair, will grant me a couple of min- 
utes I will say that the amendment which 
I am offering to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tarr] is 
to meet and partially correct one of the 
worst evils existing in the industrial 
strife in recent years. We have had re- 
ports for many years of cases involving 
farmers who have worked through the 
year raising a crop and have taken it 
to market, only to run into a secondary 
boycott or a jurisdictional strike in ex- 
istence at the place at which they were 
supposed to deliver the crop. Conse- 
quently they have lost it. I do not believe 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would afford much pro- 
tection to the average farmer. He might 
lose a load of produce worth $500 and 
would have the privilege of suing to re- 
cover damages, but he would not have 
a moral certainty of recovering $500. It 
would be eaten up in lawyers’ and court 
fees. What the farmer wants is to be 
able to deliver his produce to market and 
not be turned back when he gets to the 
city terminal with it. 

For that reason I offer an amendment 
which, I admit, is class legislation. It 
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provides for something that I do not like, 
but it does provide that if when the 
farmer reaches market he runs into a 
jurisdictional strike which prevents his 
unloading his season’s crop he may ap- 
peal to the courts for an injunction per- 
mitting him to unload that which he has 
brought to market. I admit that I do 
not like to do it; I do nct like injunctions; 
but we have searched everywhere to find 
a remedy for a condition which has vic- 
timized the innocent and deserving 
people who raise produce. 

If the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is adopted, I think it 
ought to afford some real protection to 
the farmer so far as it is possible to 
afford such protection by legislation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT: I understand the Senator 
is proposing to restore the injunctive 
process in certain special cases. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct; in the 
case of perishable farm produce, such as 
fruit, vegetables, and dairy products; 
nothing else. 

I ask that my amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
amend the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio by adding at the end thereof 
a new subsection (c) as follows: 

Sec. 303. (c) Whenever any violation of 
subsection (a) causes or threatens to cause 
destruction, spoilage, or deterioration of any 
perishable agricultural commodity (includ- 
ing but not limited to any meat, fruit, vege- 
table, or dairy product), the district courts 
of the United States have jurisdiction, in 
proceedings instituted by any person suffer- 
ing or threatened with loss or damage by 
reason of such destruction, spoilage, or de- 
terloration, to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of such subsection. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is yielding the floor. I think the 
Senator from Florida had it, anyway. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I do not 
recall exactly the terms of it, but last 
year we passed the Hobbs bill, the so- 
called antiracketeering bill, which gave 
jurisdiction to the Federal court to act 
with respect to interruptions of and in- 
terference with people delivering their 
goods, in the way I think the Senator 
from Vermont has in mind. I was won- 
dering if, since the Federal court has 
jurisdiction of that kind of an affair and 
the local authorities have jurisdiction 
to prevent such an act in the course of 
the administration of the ordinary crim- 
inal law, the Senator feels it is neces- 
sary to add the further restoration of 
the injunctive process which his amend- 
ment contemplates, 

Mr. AIKEN. As the Senator from Ver- 
mont recalls, the Hobbs bill made it a 
felony to interfere with anyone travel- 
ing along the highway to market. 

Mr. PEPPER. It was intended to reach 
the situation which the Senator from 
Vermont apparently has in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was thought that it 
would cure the condition. However, it 
has developed that the Hobbs bill was 
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not worth the paper upon which it was 
written, so far as affording any protec- 
tion to the farmer was concerned, be- 
cause the farmer is not molested in tak- 
ing his crop to the market, but when he 
arrives there may find that the commis- 
sion man has an agreement for a closed 
shop, and the farmer cannot unload his 
produce, and therefore is turned back. 
Therefore he is in the same position as 
he was before. 

The Senator from Vermont regrets 
very much that he has to propose any- 
thing of this nature. Frankly, I do not 
know whether it will work. It is very 
difficult to correct by legislation any of 
these evils. It is very difficult to write 
legislation which some “slick” lawyer 
cannot get around. But it seems to me 
that if we are attempting to give pro- 
tection to other persons we should try 
in some way to afford protection to the 
producer. I know that a great many 
large corporations producing perishable 
foods are well able to look out for them- 
selves, but I also know that the ones I 
have in mind are not producers of that 
kind. My amendment is to protect small 
producers who probably do not produce 
‘over a thousand dollars’ worth in a year, 
and they cannot afford to lose it: If they 
lose it they cannot afford to go to the 
court to recover damages. I do not know 
whether this amendment would help 
them; it is simply an effort to do some- 
thing to remedy the situation. 

Mr PEPPER. I am sure we are all 
sympathetic toward what the Senator 
from Vermont has in mind. I am glad 
he has made it clear that he is not at- 
tempting to restrain interference, in the 
sense of violence, in connection with the 
delivery of farm produce to market. 
What he is trying to enjoin is the stop- 
ping of work or asking others to stop 
work in connection with what they Le- 
lieve to be a legitimate objective relating 
to their own welfare. The Senator’s 
amendment seems to me to have the vice 
which the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota had, except that 
it is limited to cases in which the com- 
modity involved is a farm commodity and 
is not applied to the situation generally. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield a moment? I think 
there is an important point to be brought 
out here. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Of course, I believe 
that the abuse the Senator from Ver- 
mont has in mind should be corrected. 
But let me ask a question. In addition 
to fruit or dairy products or other farm 
products which will spoil if they cannot 
be unloaded promptly, how about the 
manufacturing plants which have raw 
materials which do not come from a 
farm, but are in process or ready to go 
in process, and will be ruined unless they 
are promptly processed? Unless the op- 
erations of the plant continue, those ma- 
terials will be destroyed, thus causing 
losses to the extent of thousands upon 
thousands of dollars. Such operations 
constitute another segment of our Ameri- 
can life, aside from the farmer. How 
about a jurisdictional strike which stops 
that process, but as to which a citizen 
cannot obtain the injunctive relief which 
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the Senator from Vermont seeks to make 
available to the farmer? 

Before the Senator answers, let me say 
that I am very much in favor of what 
the Senator from Vermont has requested, 
and that is why I voted for the Ball 
amendment. I think injunctive relief 
should be available whenever someone 


~ unlawfully or illegally or without provo- 


cation interferes with the carrying on of 
legitimate activities, and I think that 
such injunctive relief should be available 
prior to the institution of a suit for the 
protection of property and property 
rights, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield, to permit me 
to answer the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me say that I be- 
lieve that nonperishables are taken care 
of in the bill, through the provision that 
the National Labor Relations Board 
shall have the right to apply for an in- 
junction. But in the case of perishables, 
it is almost essential that relief be ob- 
tained immediately. A matter of hours, 
not a matter of days, is involved. 

Mr. HAWKES. But the Senator from 
Vermont has not answered the point 
raised by me. I happen to be familiar 
with certain processes in certain fac- 
tories which must proceed without de- 
lay; and if they do not do so, thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of ma- 
terial is ruined. The situation in regard 
to such plants is the same as the situa- 
tion in the case of perishable fruits. The 
relief that is afforded by the bill is 
available both to the farmer and the 
manufacturer, but it is not available by 
means of the injunctive process. The 
Ball amendment, for which I just voted, 
would have given such relief to all with- 
out discrimination. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe we would be 
justified in giving the relief to the small 
producers who need the help of the 
Congress. I realize the truth of what 
the Senator from New Jersey has said, 
but I do not care to open up the whole 
question of injunctions. 

My proposal is simply a desperate ef- 
fort to help remedy one of the worst evils 
facing the people of the United States in- 
sofar as union activities are concerned. 
I think the unions themselves should 
have cleaned up the matter long ago, so 
as not to force the Congress to make 
legislative provision of the sort I have 
Suggested. However, that has not been 
done. The Hobbs Act, as I have said, 
turned out to be worth no more than 
the Petrillo Act, which seems to be worth 
nothing at all. 

Although I do not like to have the 
Congress take the step I have proposed, 
I think it is justified. I think we are 
justified in offering some relief or try- 
ing to obtain some relief for these small 
agricultural producers, many of whom 
sometimes pool their crops and send 
them to the market together, simply be- 
cause they cannot even afford a truck of 
their own, in which to send their own 
crop to market. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will further yield 
to me, let me say that I wish the Senator 
from Vermont to realize that I am not 
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talking about big business. The Senator 
from Vermont said he wished to protect 
the little people. I can take the Senator 
to dozens of tiny manufacturing estab- 
lishments which are living from hand to 
mouth, with their very existence in the 
balance; they are trying to make a suc- 
cess, and they are affected by conditions 
which we have been discussing. 

I should like to say that during the 
past several weeks many labor leaders 
and representatives of labor organiza- 
tions have called to see me, but I have 
not heard & single labor leader say that 
in his own mind and heart he believed a 
jurisdictional strike was justified. Every 
one of them to whom I have talked has 
said very definitely that some way should 
be found to control and stop jurisdic- 
tional strikes. That shows that almost 
the entire country recognizes the evil of 
such procedures. 

I think the labor organizations would 
like to handle the jurisdictional strike 
situation themselves, by having some 
kind of a czar. But they have had czars, 
without materially affecting the situa- 
tion complained of. That is the reason 
why we are trying to provide a remedy 
in the interest of all the American people. 

Mr. President, there is no ill-feeling 
about this matter. If the great economy 
of the United States is to move forward 
and do the things which must be done 
in order to make it possible for our Na- 
tion to carry out successfully all the plans 
we have for activities in the domestic 
field as well as those to which we are 
committed in the foreign field, we must 
make sure that no group in America has 
the power to stop our economic and in- 
dustrial machine from working. 

Mr. PEPPER. As I have said, all of 
us are exceptionally sympathetic to the 
suggestion which has been made by the 
Senator from Vermont. All of us regard 
it as despicavle to make any man suffer 
loss, especially the farmers of the coun- 
try who are bringing perishable products 
to the market. On the other hand, if 
the farmers associate themselves to- 
gether and determine not to bring their 
products to the market on a certain day, 
I do not know of any injunction which 
could be issued against them on behalf 
of a canning plant or a manufacturer 
who might sustain some loss from their 
action in that respect. 

I believe that some way should be 
worked out to prevent interference with 
the action of farmers in disposing of 
their products. We have a local law 
which makes certain acts criminal, and 
now the Congress is enacting Federal 
legislation to make certain actions crim- 
inal. 

But in the present instance, I fear 
that the Senator from Vermont wishes 
to do what the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. Batt] would 
have done, namely, to put into the hands 
of private parties the power to have 
injunctions issued against the exercise of 
the rights which they feel strongly about, 
such as the rights of people to talk with 
other citizens in a peaceful way about 
maintaining decent wage standards in 
a given community. 

Mr. President, to give an individual, 
even though he be a farmer, with all 
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the merit he has, the power to use the 
private injunction in connection with 
this act, in addition to the power which 
the main bill gives by mandatorily re- 
quiring the regional attorney of the 
National Labor Relations Board to take 
such action, would be in line with the 
kind of practice and the sort of danger 
which the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SmitH] and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] and other 
Senators condemned on the floor of the 
Senate with respect to the Ball amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. What the Senator from 
Vermont is attempting to do is what the 
Committee on Labor attempted to do 
when it had the Case bill before it 
approximately a year ago. The Senator 
from Florida may recall that at that 
time I offered an amendment which 
would have covered perishable farm 
products only, and it was accepted by the 
committee. But on the floor of the 
Senate that amendment was eliminated 
from the bill. I felt at that time that 
because of the food shortage and for 
other reasons, the President would sign 
the bill if it went no further than that 
amendment. But, as I have said, when 
the bill reached the floor, the Senate 
decided to toughen it, just as some Sen- 
ators are attempting to do now in the 
case of the pending bill. 

The consequence at that time was that 
the Case bill was vetoed, the veto was 
Subsequently sustained; and the result 
was that no legislation of that sort was 
placed on the statute books. 

That is what I fear will happen in re- 
spect to the pending measure. I fear 
that if the Senate goes beyond reason- 
able limits, the President will be 
thoroughly justified in vetoing the bill, 
and will veto it, and the Congress will 
be justified in sustaining such a veto, 
and will sustain it. 

The amendment I have suggested is 
merely another attempt to do what we 
tried to do last year. Our effort was 
not successful last year, and perhaps it 
will not be successful this year. 

Mr. PEPPER. But, Mr. President, of 
course the Senator from Vermont is 
aware of the fact that the situation at 
which he aims his amendment is not ig- 
nored by the main bill, for in the main 
bill it is provided that the regional attor- 
ney or representative of the National 
Labor Relations Board, upon the filing 
of a complaint that such a practice is 
being engaged in, is mandatorily required 
to seek relief in the courts by way of 
temporary injunction, without notice. 
So the matter is not left without remedy 
in the main bill itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida that the 
amendment now being offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont— 
and of course I am in agreement with it, 
because of the principle involved—in de- 
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gree is exactly what was offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. 

Mr. PEPPER. It seems to me so. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is simply narrowed 
to the question of perishable goods. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The principle is the 
same. I submit to the Senator from 
Florida, in connection with the statement 
he made that we would all like to obtain 
legislation on the particular question, 
that what the Senator from Vermont is 
attempting to do could have been accom- 
plished by the Ballamendment. That is 
why I voted for the Ball amendment, and 
I submit to the Senator from Florida 
whether it is not true that those who 
could have taken care of themselves with 
the Ball amendment on the books would 
have been hurt either way. It was the 
ideal legislation to give the relief the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont is 
asking for in the amendment. How 
could legislation be drafted to give the 
aid the Senator from Vermont is seeking 
now, in words simpler or less objection- 
able than those contained in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BALL]? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I will 
say for the Senator from Florida that I 
do not accept the basic premise of the 
Senator from Minnesota or the Senator 
from Vermont, that it is necessary to 
have injunctive relief in any case. In 
fact, I oppose injunctive relief; in fact, 
I even oppose making the act we are con- 
sidering the basis of a suit at law, as the 
Senator from Ohio suggests, because I 
think American citizens who are dis- 
satisfied with wage conditions in a com- 
munity, with the recognition of organi- 
zations of workers in a given area, have 
a right, as citizens, to go to another group 
of men and ask their cooperation in a 
common aim, a common objective. That 
is what is outlawed by the bill itself, and 
it is proposed to be made the subject of 
civil suit by the Senator from Ohio, and 
now the basis of an injunction by the 
Senator from Vermont. 

I think farmers are also interested in 
certain basic rights of American citizens. 
They have a right to go to fellow farmers 
in a community and say, Let us not 
patronize A because he is unfair to 
farmers.” They have a perfect right to 
pass him by and go down the street and 
patronize merchant B. I think workers 
have the same right. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the farmer 
going to do who has to deliver milk in a 
metropolitan center, when he is stopped 
at the city limits and his truck is upset 
re he loses his milk? What relief has 

e? 

Mr. PEPPER. If someone upsets his 
truck and spills his milk? 

Mr. WHERRY. What is his relief—a 
suit for civil damages? 

Mr. PEPPER. No; that is a criminal 
offense under local law, and under the 
Hobbs law, and whoever did it could be 
indicted, or made the subject of an in- 
formation filed in a local court, or in a 
Federal court, and could be put in jail, 
if the jury found him guilty, or he might 
be put in the penitentiary. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for that answer. That is exactly what 
the small man has to do, and the Senator 
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well knows that in Florida the farmer 
who has had that experience is put to 
the test of employing a lawyer, going to 
court, and paying the,expenses. If he 
gets no recovery, he loses. Why not give 
him the injunctive relief, as provided in 
the Ball amendment, and not compel 
him to go through a civil court in order 
to get relief in the way of damages? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first place, I 
think it is the general opinion that resort 
to the injunction in the settlement of 
labor disputes is dangerous practice. 
The Norris-LaGuardia Act condemned it, 
and if we liberalize that prohibition at 
all, it could be narrowed in the most 
severe way. 

In the second place, while all of us 
respect the farmer, recognize his incom- 
parable value to the country, and his 
special rights and interests, yet it is cer- 
tainly not good public policy to say that 
the farmer can have legal damages which 
other people similarly injured cannot en- 
joy. That is not impartial administra- 
tion of the law. 

The Ball amendment would have given 
the right to use the injunction to the 
manufacturer who is hurt, to the busi- 
nessman who is hurt, or to the farmer 
who is hurt. The Senate rejected that 
amendment. The Senator from Ohio 
said the Senate should reject it. Now 
the Senator from Vermont wants to give 
this remedy to the farmer but not give 
it to the manufacturer and to others 
who might sustain similar injuries. 

As sympathetic as I am with what the 
Senator from Vermont is trying to ac- 
complish, I believe that the right of crim- 
inal prosecution of the wrongdoer in the 
local courts and in the Federal courts— 
making it an unfair labor practice in the 
bill itself, making it the duty to a repre- 
sentative of the National Labor Relations 
Board to bring temporary injunctive ac- 
tion without notice—was reasonable. 

Mr. WHERRY. In other words, what 
the distinguished Senator is saying is 
that the only relief the farmer has under 
the present statutes, or even under the 
Taft amendment, would be to go to the 
National Labor Relations Board and there 
depend upon their decision as to whether 
injunctive relief would lie. 

Mr. PEPPER. No; Mr. President, he 
does not have to go to the Board under 
section 10 (1). He has to bring a com- 
plaint to the notice of the regional at- 
torney. 

Mr. WHERRY. Which means going to 
the Board, and he does not know whether 
the Board will be in my home town or 
Omaha or Fremont, Nebr: It might be 
in Kansas City, Mo., and there is a man 
with a load of milk which he cannot even 
get into Omaha, who has no relief except 
in the way of civil damages, which he has 
to preve in court. 

The distinguished Senator knows, as 
well as I do, that the small farmer or the 
small businessman does not have the 
legal representation. He does not have 
the contacts. I know the distinguished 
Senator is not worrying about those who 
are perfectly able to take care of them- 
selves. That is why the amendment does 
not hurt them any. But it is the small 
operators, the small businessman, the 
farmers, and those who have perishable 
goods, who should have some sort of re- 
lief other than money damages which 
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they may obtain at the end of a lawsuit 
in some court. ſt is true tuat a form of 
injunctive relief may be had upon the 
determination of some Government law- 
yer, but the Senator will agree with me 
that that process involves delay. It 
takes time, and by the time relief would 
come, I submit to the Senator, it would 
not be of benefit to he producers of 
farm products, who would obtain relief 
under the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. PEPPER. I have no disposition to 
oppose with any acrimony or severity the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I merely thought it was bad policy 
to pick out one class of our citizens, 
meritorious as they are, and deny relief 
to other people. But if the Senator feels 
that way about it, it is perfectly all right 
with me. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the Recorp to 
show that I agree with the Senator that 
it is class legislation, and that the princi- 
ple involved in the amendment is identi- 
cal with the principle of the Ball amend- 
ment. I voted for the Ball amendment. 
Those who can take care of themselves, 
and have the money, the big manufac- 
turers and the big unions, can get along. 
It is the smal? people, like the farmers, 
who come in between cross-fires and need 
relief, who should be considered. I voted 
for the Ball amendment because it did 
establish a general principle. It did not 
include class legislation, but it did give 
relief to those I have been discussing, 
who need protection against the big op- 
erator, whether it be manufacturer or 
labor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am not sure but that 
the local citizen- the Senator from 
Nebraska describes would have the right 
of injunctive relief in a local court. We 
are simply giving the right in the Federal 
court, but he still has local machinery 
of which he may avail himself to prevent 
irreparable damage, if he can make a 
showing. It seems to me this would 
bring the matter into Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree that there are 
remedies in every State, but we are 
— a Federal law, to give injunctive 
relief. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator would 
probably find the circuit judge closer 
than the Federal judge in most States, 
and I suggest a man would have a com- 
plete and adequate remedy in the local 
courts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, I think it is perfectly 
clear that the Senator from Vermont 
has proposed class legislation, and if we 
are to open up the bill in regard to giv- 
ing protection in the type of cases to 
which he refers, then we might just as 
well go back to the Ball amendment and 
adopt the Ball amendment, and do away 
with the Norris-LaGuardia Act. If we 
adopt this amendment we should say 
directly that what we want to do now is 
to throw all these matters into the Fed- 
eral courts, with all the problems 
created by having them handled in the 
Federal courts as they were prior to the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
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The second point I want to make, and 
I think it a very important one—one to 
which I think the farmers should give 
heed—is that if the bill only could be 
enacted as it came from the committee, 
salutary precedents will be established 
very shortly after it is put into opera- 
tion to the end of checking these union 
practices which do such injustice to the 
farmers. What is going to happen, as the 
committee bill is administered, if we suc- 
ceed in making it the law of the land, is 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
will make it clear to unions, in the course 
of a very few months, that the type of 
practices to which the Senator from 
Vermont is objecting will not be toler- 
ated. Any union that is found to be a 
party, directly or indirectly, to such 
practices, is going to find itself subject 
to the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. It is going to be made 
very clear that that sort of union conduct 
of which the Senator from Vermont com- 
plains will not be tolerated. If the 
union then proceeds to defy the National 
Relations Board, under our bill the Board 
will be required to go into the Federal 
courts to see to it that the union or its 
officials are brought to account for such 
conduct. 

It is said that our bill does not have 
teeth. If a few union leaders were to be 
held in contempt for defiance of court 
decrees enforcing the decisions of the 
National Labor Relations Board,.or for 
violation of injunctions, they will know 
just what teeth there are in the bill. 

I think the thing that is being over- 
looked now in the attempt to get the 
Senate to pass class legislation, is that 
what is needed of course is to get a pat- 
tern of precedents laid down under the 
committee bill, which I am sure the 
National Labor Relations Board will lay 
down very quickly. Once they are es- 
tablished, I think farmers are going to 
find that, without regard to class legis- 
lation, a measure has been passed pro- 
viding a procedure that will give them 
the remedies they need. I can think of 
a good many other employers or of a 
good many other industries that would 
like to have the type of special legisla- 
tion that is now proposed by the Senator 
from Vermont for the benefit of pro- 
ducers of perishable goods. The goods 
may not be so perishable as farm prod- 
ucts but the producers of them suffer 
loss in so-called “hot cargo” cases, too. 
Let us take for example the lumber in- 
dustry. It is confronted with a great 
many “hot cargo” cases, but special leg- 
islation over and above the committee 
biH is not needed to meet the problem. 
I want to make the point that under the 
procedure provided for in the bill, the 
so-called “hot cargo” cases are very well 
handled. The same applies to other 
cases in which certain unions resort to 
the type of tactics to which the Senator 
from Vermont refers, and which I de- 
plore as much as does the Senator. It 
was because of my opposition to those 
tactics that I proposed in the committee 
the procedure that is found in the com- 
mittee bill on secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes. : 

If the Senator will indulge me, may I 
say further that I think all the discus- 
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sion, the amendments that are now pro- 
posed, and the corrections that have been 
made here on the floor of the Senate to 
the pending amendment, show that 
here is a problem that ought to be re- 
ferred for further study to the commit- 
tee proposed in another section of the 
committee bill. I think the pending 
Taft amendment is a perfect example of 
hastily devised legislation. I think the 
problem involved in it ought to go back 
to committee. I think we ought to take 
the committee bill and stop muddying 
the water, so to speak, by adding more 
and more amendments to it. 

I want to ask the Senator from Florida 
a question as to the possibility of addi- 
tional legal difficulties developing be- 
cause of the amendment, even as pres- 
ently written. The Senator from Ohio 
has added, following the word “unlaw- 
ful,” certain language. I do not have 
the amendment before me. 

Mr. TAFT. After the word “unlaw- 
ful,” there were inserted the words “for 
the purposes of this section only.” 

Mr. MORSE. The legal question I 
want to direct to the Senator from 
Florida is this: Does he think that by 
the use of the word “unlawful”—whether 
it is “for the purposes of this section 
only,” or anything else—there is restored 
to the individual citizen the right to 
seek injunctive relief? Since the amend- 
ment does not go on to provide that, 
there is no intention on the part of the 
proponents of the amendment to pre- 
vent employers from seeking injunctions 
in secondary boycott cases, I am inclined 
to believe that a very good legal argu- 
ment can be made—and it will certainly 
have to be litigated to final Supreme 
Court decision, it seems to me—that by 
the very use of the word “unlawful” in 
the amendment, unless it be further re- 
stricted, there is automatically restored 
to the employer injunctive relief. In 
other words, the Taft amendment indi- 
rectly repeals the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
insofar as the conduct of unions covered 
by the amendment is concerned. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have 
already stated that I think the word 
“unlawful” is adapted to the criminal 
law, not to the civil law. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not referring to 
the point dealing with conspiracy. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understand that, It 
is an improper use of language in this 
section. The Senator from Oregon may 
be correct in his view that it will have 
the effect, or will probably have the effect 
of restoring to the individual the right 
to injunctive process, which was not true 
of the Ball amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I put this hypothetical 
point to the Senator from Florida. Let 
us assume a statute says that certain 
conduct shall be unlawful. It appears 
that a union is going to engage in that 
type of conduct, and is threatening to 
interfere with the shipment of my goods 
to market; in other words the union is 
threatening to commit acts that have 
been declared unlawful in the statute. 
Do I not have the right then to go into 
court and ask to have that conduct en- 
joined then and there on the ground 
that the statute, without in any way re- 
stricting my remedy to injunctive relief, 
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says that such conduct shall be unlaw- 
ful. In other words, will not empioyers be 
able to go directly into court and receive 
injunctions under this amendment? If 
so then I wonder why the author of the 
amendment does not make that remedy 
perfectly clear inthe amendment. Iam 
sure many Senators would not vote for 
the amendment if they knew that there 
is a great legal probability that it will 


circumvent the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 


a very material respect. x 

Mr. PEPPER. There is no doubt of 
the injunctive power to restrain the com- 
mission of an unlawful act. One w 
might show damage from the unlawf 
act it seems to me might well be heard 
and might well have a case in thé local 
courts. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I want to point out that 
there is no law against courts issuing in- 
junctions. We are using a rather gen- 
eral term here. Of course, a court may 
always issue an injunction in ~onnection 
with a lawsuit except as limited by the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. That is the 
whole question. I really question 
whether the amendment of the Senator 
from Vermont accomplishes anything, 
because all it does is to give jurisdiction 
to the United States district court to en- 
join the acts which result in the destruc- 
tion cf perishable goods. They already 
have jurisdiction so far as that is con- 
cerned, it seems to me; but they have 
jurisdiction subject to the provisions o“ 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

The real question at issue, when it 
comes to injunctions is, Do we suspend 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act or not? Un- 
der the Ball amendment, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act would have been sus- 
pended. That is the whole question, as 
I see it. That is the reason I yielded 
my position, because the feeling, the 
sentiment against suspending the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was so strong. But the 
question of whether courts have jurisdic- 
tion may be answered by saying they 
have jurisdiction still under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. They can issue injunc- 
tions in any labor dispute, but they have 
to comply with very strict piovisions. I 
really do not think when the Senator 
from Vermont offers an amendment to 
give jurisdiction, without any reference 
to the Norris-LaGuardia Act that he is 
in any way changing the legal situation 
of those who are injured under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont wishes to say that the purpose of 
his amendment must be clear. It is his 
expectation that the bill will go to a com- 
mittee of conference, and the Senator 
from Ohio will be a member of that com- 
mittee. So long as the purpose of my 
amendment is absolutely clear, whether 
the terminology is correct or not, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is convinced that the 
Senator from Ohio and other Senators 
will be able to find the proper wording to 
make the amendment effective. 

As I previously stated, if anyone can 
find any other way of correcting this evil 
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which labor unions themselves must have 
been aware of, I would welcome such a 
suggestion. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
has stated that if the Senate committee 
bill could be passed and become law—and 
I think it could become law if the Senate 
would be willing to accept it as it came 
from the committee and would adhere to 
such decision-in conference—that proba- 
bly it would work out as the Senator 
stated. It has become apparent here that 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio is offered for the purpose of 
affording protection to a great many peo- 
ple, but I do not believe his amendment 
does protect the producer of perishable 
farm products, as it ought to. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
is to be adopted I want some protection 
for the farmer to be adopted with it. 
That is the reason I offered my amend- 
ment to his amendment. If anyone can 
guarantee that the bill as it came from 
the Senate committee can become law I 
think that would probably be as just a 
law as we could work out, and, as the 
Senator from Oregon has said, through 
interpretations and so on and so forth, 
whatever the lawyers call them, it could 
be made into the most effective and just 
labor law that any country in the world 
has ever had. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida permit me just one 
or two minutes? 

Mr. PEPPER, Les, I shall be glad to; 
if the Senator will allow me to make one 
observation first. 

4 Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy to 
© so. 

Mr. PEPPER. The most effective way 
to prevent injury of the sort contem- 
plated by the Senator from Vermont is 
for the workers on the farm and the 
workers in the factories to recognize that 
each has a common interest with the 
other; that they are all working toward 
the common good, and that they will 
respect each other’s legitimate interests 
and objectives. 

Mr. President, none of the laws we 


' pass is going to be a substitute for the 


necessity of the worker and the farmer 
recognizing the common interest they 
have and working together for the in- 
dividual as well as the public good. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I agree 
absolutely with what the Senator from 
Florida has said. The Senator from 
Florida knows as well as I know that 
millions and millions of dollars are spent 
annually to keep workers and farmers 
from realizing their interdependency. 

Mr. PEPPER. The effort is made to 
separate them. 

Mr. AIKEN. And until we have the 
realization on the part of both of their 
common interest, we are going to have 
pach one striving for advantage for him- 
self. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, with the 
indulgence of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], I want to discuss his amend- 
ment very briefiy from the standpoint 
of legislative intent, because I am very 
much of the opinion that because of the 
language to which I have referred, we 
are going to find in the future some in- 
teresting litigation over it. Therefore, 
I want to point out certain facts, and 
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it will take me only a few minutes, I will 
say to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I rose anyway to-ad- 
dress myself to the principal amendment, 
the Taft amendment, and I will take my 
seat until the discussion on the Aiken 
amendment to the Taft amendment has 
been completed. Then I wish to address 
myelf to the Taft amendment first. 

Mr. MORSE. What I was pointing 
out, Mr. President, was that I think we 
need to take note of the fact that we are 
dealing with an amendment which in the 
first sentence provides: 

It shall be unlawful for the purposes of 
this section, in an industry or activity at- 
fecting commerce, for any labor organizution 
to engage in, or to induce or to encourage— 


Then the amendment proceeds to set 
out the terms in great detail, as we do 
in the committee bill. In fact as I read 
it, it is identical, as far as the definitive 
terms are concerned, with the committee 
bill on secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes. It provides: 


It shall be unlawful for any labor organiza- 
tion to engage in— 


And if any labor organization engages 
in any of those practices, then the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to give to the 
employer or anyone damaged by such 
conduc’, the right to sue for civil dam- 
ages. 

My legal contention is that if it makes 
certain conduct unlawful, then the indi- 
vidual employer does not have to wait 
until the damage accrues, but that there 
is inherent within his rights under the 
legal concept “unlawful,” once we make 
it unlawful in this sense, the right to go 
into court and then and there secure an 
injunction. If that argument should be 
sustained by a court—and I am satisfied, 
Mr. President, that it is a sufficiently 
strong legal argument so as to make it 
necessary in the fina] analysis for a 
Supreme Court determination—the ef- 
fect will be indirectly as to the type of 
conduct covered by the amendment, to 
repeal the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

So in my judgment it would not only 
be giving to the employer in this case 
the right to bring suit for civil damages, 
but if the employer sees the danger of 
those damages developing because of 
threatened conduct on the part of the 
labor organization to do any of the 
things provided for within this measure, 
he certainly ought to have the right, un- 
less there is further restrictive language 
placed in the amendment, to go into a 
court and say “Stop this oncoming ir- 
reparable damage which I see pointed 
in my direction.” Hence I think there 
are two things I should like to have 
cleared up. 

First, I should like to know whether 
or not it is the intention and the con- 
templation of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] to accomplish the purpose 
by the amendment of giving the em- 
ployer such a remedy, because I think it 
is important to get that into the Recorp 
now for future court interpretation as 
to congressional intent. 

My second point is that irrespective 
of what intent we may express here this 
afternoon, it still remains within the 
province of the court to determine 
whether a citizen under this section has 
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the right to secure injunctive relief un- 
less we specifically, in language definite 
and certain, provide in the amendment 
that such a right shall not be given to 
him, but that the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act shall prevail. 
That is not so stated in the amend- 
ment. In the absence of such words of 
limitation I think such an injunctive 
right will accrue. 

The last word I want to say is again 
in reference to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Armen]. I think we ought to wait to 
see how the procedure of the committee 
bill will work out in regard to check- 
ing the abuses of secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes. That is why, Mr. 
President, I repeat, I think the amend- 
ment ought to go back to committee. 
It should not be passed upon by the 
Senate this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart]. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Alken Hawkes Murray 
Baldwin Hayden ‘Myers 

Ball Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Brewster Hill O'Daniel 
Bricker Hoey Overton 
Bridges Holland Pepper 
Brooks Ives eed 

Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Burchfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Kem Russell 

Cain Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capehart Knowland ith 
Capper Langer Sparkman 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper Lucas Taft 

Cordon McCarran Taylor 
Donnell McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Dworshak McFarland Thye 
Eastland McGrath Tydings 
Ecton McKeliar Umstead 
Ellender McMahon Vandenberg 
Ferguson Magnuson Wagner 
Flanders Malone Watkins 

Ful t Martin Wherry 
George Maybank Wiley 

Green Millikin Wiliams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
Hatch Morse Young 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ninety 
Senators have answered to their names. 
A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Ax] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
as modified. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few remarks on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

From an examination of section 7 of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act, I am of the 
opinion, after reading that section and 
reading the amendment, that the amend- 
ment cannot accomplish anything. Sec- 
tion 7 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act is not 
repealed or modifiedin any way. Toadd 
this amendment would not accomplish 
anything. For that reason I shall be 
compelled to vote against it in its pres- 
ent form. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the author of the pro- 
posed amendment if the effect of it is 
not limited to farm produce only? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is limited to perishable 
farm produce. The producers of other 
products have recourse to the National 
Labor Relations Board. But the Senator 
from Meryland knows that if a farmer 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland starts 
out for New York with a truckload of 
strawberries and runs into a jurisdic- 
tional strike, he cannot come back to 
Washington and go before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. AITKEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. For the reasons I am 
about to indicate I am opposing the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. My purpose in rising 
was to suggest a question of fundamental 
right. If the Senator’s approach to this 
problem is fair in the case of farmers, 
why would it not be fair likewise in the 
case of a furniture manufacturer who is 
taking a load of furniture from his plant 


to the city, or in the case of a lumber 


manufacturer who is taking a load of 
lumber from his mill to the city? In my 
State men in both categories have been 
held up. In my opinion, if what is 
sought to be reached by the amendment 
offered by the Senator involves a matter 
of fundamental right, it seems to me 
that we are getting into the field of class 
legislation if we say, Lou shall not do 
this, provided there is involved such and 
such produce, but you may do it if it 
involves any other kind of produce.” My 
point is that we should approach this 
matter on the basis of what is right and 
what is wrong. 

If it is right for a farmer to take his 
produce from the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland or from the Senator’s State 
to New York City without being inter- 
rupted by anyone, then it is equally right, 
if this is a free country, that a manufac- 
turer of any other product should have 
the nrivilege of delivering his goods to a 
customer who has entered into an hon- 
est arrangement to buy those goods. I 
hope the Senator from Vermont will not 
limit his amendment, or, if it be limited, 
I hope the limitation will be voted down. 
We ought to guarantee to everyone in 
this country who abides by the law the 
chance to sell the goods he produces 
without the interference of anyone. If 
we do not do that there is no use passing 
the Greek-Turkish loans or anything 
else. We might as well go all the way 
overboard. 

Mr. AIKEN. In regard to not limiting 
the amendment, the Senator from Ver- 
mont called attention to the fact that 
the Senate voted down the Ball amend- 
ment which provided for injunction ap- 
plicable to everyone. There is a great 
deal of difference between a load of 
strawberries and a load of furniture. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; there is not. 

Mr. AEN. Yes; there is. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I am delivering fur- 
niture to the Senator from Vermont and 
taking it along the public highway, no 
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man in this Republic has a right to stop 
me and interfere with its delivery. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not speaking about 
taking it along the public highway. My 
amendment does not refer to taking it 
along the public hithway. That matter 
was supposed to have been taken care 
of by the Hobbs bill which was passed 
last year. Here is the situation. When 
the farmers on the Eastern Shore grow 
a crop of strawberries, the berries become 
ripe when nature determines. They can- 
not be left in the field for perhaps a 
week. They must be loaded on trucks 
and taken to the city, where they must 
be unloaded and disposed of within 3 or 
4 or 5 hours. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I realize all that. 


That is an argument of expediency; it 


is not an argument of principle. It has 
not a shred of principle in it. The Sena- 
tor simply says, “We are going to take 
care of one class of persons, and it will 
not apply to other persons because they 
have produced something which does not 
perish; they can afford to go to court 
and hire a lawyer and go to great ex- 
pense in order to use the public high- 
way.” 

If there is one thing in America that 
ought to be protected hy this bill it is the - 
right of a man to deliver the fruits of his 
own labor or business to the customer 
who wants to buy them, without the in- 
terference of anyone else on earth, sO 
long as he abides by the law of his 
country. . 

It is a refiection on the governors and 
mayors of our 48 States that they have 
not sufficient courage to enforce. the 
laws of their States. That is the reason 
we are dealing here with what shouid 
be dealt with on the local level. We 
should not have to consider this matter. 
I am astounded at the situation. I have 
a letter in my pocket—I shall not read 
it at this time—which touches on this 
very subject. The writer of it appeals 


to me to give him some assistance be- 


cause the mayor of a certain town in 
the West has not sufficient courage to 
enforce the ordinances and laws of a 
great State. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is true; and the 
Senator from Vermont has often won- 
dered why people from all the States in 
the Union come to the Congress to ask 
the Federal Government at Washington 
to do things which they ought to be 
doing or asking their own State legisla- 
tures to do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And we are trying to 
do as little of it here as we can do and 
get by. Instead of meeting this prob- 
lem with courage, face to face, we are 
trying to give a little relief to a certain 
class. i 

Mr. AIKEN. ‘Does the Senator think 
the Federal Government should go into 
every town, city, and State and do the 
work properly belonging to the civil 
governments of the States? 

Mr. TYDINGS. We should not pass 
laws which take local matters into the 
congressional purview. That is what we 
have been doing for the past 20 years, 
particularly. We have been taking over 
the local functions of the counties, the 
cities, and the States of America. Now 


we are in the mess which we ourselves 
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created, and we do not have sufficient 
courage to meet the results of our own 
handiwork. It is nothing else in the 
world than a lack of courage. There is 
not a man here who does not know in his 
heart that no one in this world has a 
right to stop me in the delivery of goods 
which I produce, so long as I abide by 
the laws of the several cities, counties, 
and States of America, and the national 
laws. We meet the question timidly in- 
stead of head-on. If we want to pass a 
labor bill, as my friend from Virginia 
{Mr. Byrp] said the other day, if the 
only way to get labor legislation is to 
elect c Republican administration, here 
is the place to start. If we are not going 
to start on the delivery of goods, let us 
cease all this bunk, because it is merely 
a sham and a pretense. 

Mr. AIKFN. The amendment is to 
protect people who do not seem to be 
adequately protected anywhere else in 
the bill or in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
namely, the producer of perishable crops 
which will spoil within a few hours if 
they are not permitted to be unloaded 
at the terminal market. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does not make any 
difference whether the crops are perish- 

‘able or imperishable. The principle is 
that a man has a right to take his goods 
down a public highway and deliver them 
to a customer in an honest, open, and 
aboveboard manner without the inter- 
ference of any other person. Years ago 
the pirates of Tripoli attacked our ships 
when they were in the Mediterranean 
Sea. We fought a war with Tripoli so 
that the Tripolitan pirates would not in- 
terrupt the flow of American goods to an 
honest customer. Now in the United 
States Senate we are confronted with a 
case of piracy en the public highway. 
That is all it is. It is condoned by the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 

-Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Maryland that I thor- 
oughly subscribe to everything he has 
said. 

Mr. TYDINGS, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAWKES. I should like to say 
further to the Senator from Maryland 
that there are too many people in Con- 
gress and elsewhere listening to the voices 
of individuals who come to their offices. 
They forget that there are 20 or 30 or 40 
workingmen back home for every one 
who puts pressure on is, and those back 
home ought to be unshackled and given 
back their right to proceed in the ordi- 
nary way to make a living. I think we 
should remember that the pressure put 
on by people who make a lot of noise does 
not represent the voice of the people who 
are endeavoring to make their living in 
the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me say to my 
friend from New Jersey—and I thank 
him for his support—that there may be 
some men in America who think it is 
good politics to vote for the amendment 
offered by the able Senator from Ver- 
mont. I should like to point out that 
perhaps someday some gentleman may 
make an issue of this situation and if the 
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truth is told about it, he will not be satis- 
fied with those who are on the other 
side, 

I believe that the masses of the people 
of this country can see very little dis- 
tinction between interrupting commerce 
on the public highway and going into a 
man’s factory and mutilating his prop- 
erty or interfering with the production 
of anything he may be making inside the 
factory. It is tweedledee and tweedle- 
dum. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. Isimply wish to state 
the opinion which I have formed as a 
result of talking to many of the work- 
ing people of the United States, when I 
have had a chance to talk to them at 
times when they have felt free to express 
their honest opinion. What they want 
is to be unshackled, and they expect us 
to do the job. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me 
say that if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont is left out of the bill, 
nothing in the bill will hurt labor. No 
laboring man will have any right taken 
away from him by the bill. No one will 
be hurt by collective bargaining. There 
is nothing in the bill that will hurt a 
laboring man. I do not care who says 
that the bill will hurt the laboring man; 
such a statement is not susceptible of 
proof. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Maryland is not old enough 
to remember the position which many 
persons first took in regard to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Act. I do 
not remember when it was enacted—in 
1887, I believe—but I remember that for 
many years afterwards there was much 
talk to the effect that it would wreck 
the railroads. However, today the rail- 
roads could not get along without it. 

If I did not feel that the pending labor 
bill, which we are about to pass, is in the 
definite interest of every working man 
and woman in the United States—not 
necessarily in the interest of the labor 
leaders, but in the interest of the work- 
ing people—I would not vote for it, be- 
cause I want the Congress to protect the 
real interests of the honest working peo- 
ple of our country. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. Nothing in the 
bill interferes with honest collective bar- 
gaining or takes anything away from a 
workingman in America. 

Mr. President, the interception of traf- 
fic on a highway is a crime. No one in 
the world has a right to do that in the 
United States. The governors of the 48 
States and the mayors of the cities and 
towns and the county commissioners of 
the counties should see that traffic is not 
intercepted. But they wili not do it, 
and now the question is before us; and it 
looks as if we in the Congress will not 
take care of it if we can find a half-way 
method of getting around it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Maryland 
as vigorously as I can on his extremely 
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sound discussion of the fundamental 
principles which should move this body 
into taking action in regard to human 
relations and industrial relations. The 
Senator from Maryland has gone further 
than that, and has announced the basic 
principles upon which our economic and 
social system should exist. Let me say 
to the Senator that if the amendment 
of the Senator from Vermont comes to 
a vote, I shall support it, because I sup- 
ported the principle of the amendment 
previously offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batt]. Had I voted 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota, I could not in con- 
science support the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont, because, as the 
Senator from Maryland has pointed out, 
it is class legislation; and I say frankly 
that if it is adopted, I think it will do 
an injustice to other persons who should 
be accorded the privilege the amendment 
provides. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to say 
further to the Senator from Maryland 
that I think he will admit that the State 
of Iowa, which in part I represent, is at 
least as interested in agriculture and 
the well-being of the farmer as is any 
other State or section of the United 
States or, in fact, of the world. So, cer- 
tainly I can state that I am in favor of 
whatever is for the best interests of the 
farmer. 

But there is also the principle, which 
the Senator from Maryland has so aptly 
and thoroughly stated, that what is good 
for the farmer of my State is equally as 
necessary for the businessman and the 
processor and every other American citi- 
zen who is engaged in economic pursuits. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Maryland has pointed out that in 
much of the debate the Senate has too 
often—and that is my judgment, too 
treated its approach to certain problems 
on the basis of expediency and local 
pressure, and has disregarded and 
brushed aside the fundamentals which 
have to be preserved in the United States 
if our Nation is in the future to be a 
country of free enterprise and genius, 
as it has been in the past. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, are not we in a ridicu- 
lous situation? Here we are, the Senate 
of the United States, the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world, and a com- 
ponent part of the Congress of a coun- 
try that is the most powerful on the face 
of the earth; and we are about to say 
that if a man starts from point A, to go 
to point B with a load of strawberries, 
nobody in the world shall interfere with 
him from the time he puts his straw- 
berries on his truck until he delivers 
them to point B; but if he puts two 
chairs and a second-hand sewing ma- 
chine on his truck and attempts to leave 
point A to go to point B, then the law 
does not apply; he may be interrupted 
and stopped. That is the position taken 
by Members of this body, where the 
great, giant intellects of America are as- 
sembled for the welfare of 140,000,000 
American people. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. REVERCOMB, 
and Mr. TAFT addressed the Chair. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. First I yield to the 
Senator from Michigan, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia, 
and thereafter I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, be- 
ing the first Senator to whom the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has yielded, I wish 
to state that I heartily approve of what 
the able Senator from Maryland has said 
about the action of the Congress of the 
United States in entering upon matters 
with which the States and counties and 
local authorities are concerned. I wish 
to add my approval to what he has said 
to the effect that the local authorities 
are not doing the job they should do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We cannot stress 
that point too much, because it is time 
for us to tell the people back home that 
all things cannot be done in Washing- 
ton, that the criminal laws must be en- 
forced at the local level. There was 
never a truer statement than the one the 
able Senator from Maryland has made 
with respect to the enforcement of crim- 
inal law at the local level. 

If I thought this amendment would 
accomplish anything I would vote for it. 
But I do not believe it would accomplish 
a thing, because it would not change sec- 
tion 7 of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
Therefore, it would be idle to adopt the 
amendment. 

We know that often it is idle to adopt 
an amendment, even though it would ac- 
complish a desirable objective; because it 
is impossible to get the executive branch 
of the Government to enforce it after 
it is adopted and becomes a part of the 
law. But, in the present instance, I can 
not add my voice or vote in favor of an 
amendment which, if adopted, would not 
even constitute a provision of law which 
the executive branch of the Government 
could enforce or take action upon. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, I de- 
sire to approve heartily what the able 
Senator from Maryland has said in re- 
lation to this matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
I yield now to the able Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms]. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maryland for yielding to me. 

Disregarding the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont for the moment, 
and referring to the principle which has 
been so ably discussed by the Senator 
from Maryland, namely, interference 
with commerce on the highways, the 
transportation of any article, whether 
it be perishable or durable, whether it 
be agricultural product: or the products 
of factories, for my information, I ad- 
dress to the Senator from Maryland a 
question in regard to what is known as 
the Hobbs bill, Public Law 486, which 
was passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President, and is now upon the 
statute books. I read the following 
short provision: 

Whoever in any way or degree obstructs, 
delays, or affects commerce or the move- 
ment of any article or commodity in com- 
merce by robbery or extortion, shall be 
guilty of a felony. 


Mr. President, in regard to the matter 
of action by the Congress in respect to 
commerce moving from one State to an- 
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other or between two points in the same 
State but, in that process, passing 
through another State, it seems to me 
that under the law now on the statute 
books, the Congress already has taken 
adequate action and has fixed a severe 
punishment, namely, a heavy fine or 
confinement in the penitentiary, to be 
applied to anyone who interferes with 
the transportation of goods along a 
highway. Some may say that applies 
only to robbery or extortion. The two 
terms are explicitly defined in the stat- 
ute, and I wish to read those definitions: 

The term “robbery” means the unlawful 
taking or obtaining of personal property, from 
the person or in the presence of another, 
against his will, by means of actual or threat- 
ened force, or violence, or fear of injury, 
immediate or future, to his person or prop- 
erty, or property in his custody or possession, 
or the person or property of a relative or 
member of his family or anyone in his com- 
pany at the time of the taking or obtaining. 


That is robbery, as defined by the stat- 
ute. The term “extortion” is defined in 
extenso: 

The term “extortion” means the obtain- 
ing of property from another, with his con- 
sent, induced by wrongful use of actual or 
threatened force, violence, or fear, or under 
color of official right. 


So that there is a law upon the statute 
books today with respect to the convey- 
ance of goods, whether they be perish- 
able, whether they be the products of 
agriculture, whether they come from the 
factories, of whatever nature or kind they 
may be, to protect anyone from inter- 
fering with their transportation. 

What is interference“? “Interfer- 
ence” means that a man is stopped 
against his consent, by threat, or even by 
anything that threatens injury not only 
to his person but to his property. That 
is covered by the law today. So I would 
say to the able Senator from Maryland 
that it seems tc me, indeed, that our 
present statutes cover the case of the 
protection of property in the haulage of 
commerce between States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator would 
allow me to interject there, if the Senate 
should adopt the pending amendment, 
this being a later law than the one he 
has just expounded, it would seem to 
show that that law did not mean what 
we said it should mean. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Exactly so. 

Mr. TAFT rose. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would seem to show 
that we meant that it should apply only 
to perishable goods, because of the prem- 
ise of the Senator from West Virginia is 
sound, there would be no need for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. May I say at this 
point, that seems to be the correct con- 
clusion. The only difference, if we go 
back to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont, is that he offers 
the relief of injunction in the case of 
perishable goods. I say that today there 
is upon the criminal statute books pro- 
visions for punishment—if punishment 
is a deterrent, and we have always be- 
lieved it to be so—we have on our statute 
books the deterrent of punishment for 
interference with the transportation of 
any article. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio, who rose a moment ago. 

Mr. TAFT. I was going to make the 
point made by the Senator from West 
Virginia, but to suggest that we are deal- 
ing here not with direct violence; we are 
dealing with the checking of deliveries 
through secondary boycotts or jurisdic- 
tional strikes. We have already covered 
the case of the highway. The trouble is 
that the man drives up to the delivery 
point, and because the teamsters’ union 
says he does not have a teamster’s card, 
then the union in the plant, the unload- 
ers, or longshoremen, or whatever they 
may be, will not unload his truck. That 
is what we are trying to reach in this 
case. We are dealing only with the one 
narrow phase of secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional strikes. That is all I 
wanted to point out to the Senator, The 
violence question is covered by the Hobbs 
Act. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from West 
Virginia was referring to the Hobbs Anti- 
racketeering Act, which was amended 
by the special statute passed last year. 
I had that checked up. It prohibits only 
extortion, robbery, or threats of force or 
violence which interfere. The Depart- 
ment of Justice to date has received 107 
complaints of alleged violations. All of 
them were checked, Of the 107, 24 cases 
were referred to United States, attorneys 
for possible prosecution. In 14 of the 
24, the district attorneys refused pros- 
ecution on the ground that they did not 
have a case. In the other 10 cases, a 
decision has not yet been made. I may 
say that under the Hobbs Act it is neces- 
sary to prove force or violence or threats, 
and unfortunately that is not the way 
the shipments are stopped. It is by 
means of a secondary boycott, through 
economic pressure. The farmer simply 
is told, “O. K. If you do not go along 
with this, your stuff will not be unloaded 
when it finally gets to market.” 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield next to the 
Senator from New Jersey, who arose 
some time ago. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I wonder if the 
Senator would yield to me for a comment 
on this particular point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish the Senator 
from West Virginia would let me yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey, because 
he himself wants to reply. There are 
many Senators seeking the floor, and the 
Senator from Maryland is doing the best 
he can to give every Senator a chance. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I merely 
desire to say, as one of those who voted 
against the Ball amendment, that I am 
heartily in accord with what the Senator 
from Maryland has been saying. There 
is absolutely no distinction in principle, 
and I am not trying to distinguish be- 
tween one case and the other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 
I should now like to conclude with a 
summation. 

Mr. SMITH. May I finish my 
thought? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Certainly. 
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Mr. SMITH. I intend to vote against 
the Aiken amendment, because in ad- 
dressing myself to the Ball amendment 
this morning, I tried to point out that I 
think we provided the procedure for tak- 
ing care of the cases covered in the 
amendment. In my opinion, the respon- 
sibility is definitely on the National Labor 
Relations Board to take care of the very 
outstanding cases that are being put into 
their hands now. I think they can af- 
ford relief promptly, if they are organized 
to do it, and they should be properly or- 
ganized, or they will fail in discharging 
the responsibility we are placing on them. 
I think there is no distinction between 
the case raised by the Senator from Ver- 
mont and any other case. As the Sena- 
tor from Maryland says, the principle is 
exactly the same. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to make 
just one point. As I understand the 
comment by the Senator from Vermont, 
the object is to cover perishable farm 
products. Suppose a farmer is carrying a 
load of corn, a load of oats, wheat, or 
cotton, and he cannot get them handled; 
the same principle is involved. Local au- 
thorities have been condemned for not 
meeting their responsibilities, and be- 
cause they have not, the problem is now 
in the lap of Congress. If we fail, as the 
local authorities have failed and thus 
make it necessary for the issue to come 
before us, are not the American people 
fully justified in condemning the Con- 
gress as severely as Senators today are 
condemning the local authorities for not 
having the courage to pass a law that will 
meet the situation? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think I need 
answer the Senator’s interrogation, be- 
cause the logic answers itself. 

In closing, I want to reiterate this one 
point: If there is any merit at all in 
adopting the pending amendment, it 
ought to be adopted without any quali- 
fication whatever. If it is sound that 
perishable goods shall not be interrupted 
while being transported on the highway, 
it is equally sound that other goods ought 
not to be interrupted in their transit on 
the highway. ‘Simply putting perishable 
goods in a class by themselves, I say 
without any reflection on anyone here 
for I do not intend any refiection—seems 
to me to be an expedient way of being 
on both sides of the same question. The 
issue presented to us is whether or not a 
thing is wrong; and if it is wrong, wheth- 
er or not the remedy should apply to all 
phases of that wrong. We cannot seg- 
regate it. In my judgment, we ought 
to act one way or the other. We ought 
not to straddle. 

I am indebted to the Senator from 
Arkansas for his illustration, because the 
farmer may think that his corn, his 
wheat, his oats, his cattle, his cotton, his 
soybeans, his flax, and all the other 
things which are transported along the 
highway, are implicit in the suggestion 
of perishable goods as covered in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. The truth is that the farmer 
is not protected under the amendment. 
The truth of the matter is that only a 
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few farmers are protected under this 
amendment; and if it is right to protect 
those few, we ought to protect them all, 
and all others who have goods to deliver. 

Finally, there is not one single, solitary 
thing in the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, without the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont, that hurts 
labor one bit; I care not who says it does. 
There is not a right taken away from 
labor we all have not already had taken 
away from us as individuals. Labor loses 
nothing, and gains much in order, peace, 
and a thriving country, if we can have 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, not weakened by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Vermont. 
Although I would rather have the 
amendment as so amended than no 
amendment at all, I should rather have 
the group covered in the amendment to 
the amendment lifted out of the conflict 
of the wrongs and interference we have 
discussed than nothing at all. I am go- 
ing to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont, and then, if 
his amendment shall be voted down, vote 
for the Taft amendment in its original 
form. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
TAFT]. ` 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Torey] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY] and the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] are un- 
avoidably detained. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney!] is absent on public busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 54, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Aiken George O'Daniel 
Ball Hickenlooper 
Bricker Holland Robertson, Va 
Bushfield Kem Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Langer Russell 
Byrd McCarthy Stewart 
Capper McClellan Thye 
Cordon McKellar Wherry 
Dworshak Martin Wiley 
Eastland Maybank Williams 
Ecton Murray Wilson 
Fulbright O'Conor Young 
NAYS—54 
Baldwin Hayden Moore 
Brewster Hill Morse 
Bridges Hoey Myers 
Brooks Ives Overton 
Buck Jenner Pepper 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Revercomb 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Connally Kilgore Smith 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Donnell Lodge m t 
Downey Lucas Taylor 
Ellender McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Ferguson McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Flanders McGrath Tydings 
Green McMahon Umstead 
Gurney Magnuson Vandenberg 
Hatch Malone agner 
Hawkes Millikin Watkins 
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NOT VOTING—5 
Barkley O’Mahoney White 
Chavez Tobey 


So Mr. Arken’s amendment to the 
amendment offered by Mr. TAFT was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
questions recurs on agreeing to the 
coe pe as offered by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT.. On my amendment I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate for about 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to know whether debate on the Taft 
amendment is closed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
debate is not closed on the amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a word about the pending 
amendment. Senators will recall that 
the bill itself provides that there may 
be suits by or against labor unions in 
the Federal courts for breach of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements. The bill 
also provides that boycotts, as defined 
in the bill, and jurisdictional strikes, are 
unfair labor practices, and it makes it 
obligatory in case of a complaint being 
made that an unfair labor practice of 
this character has been committed, that 
the regional attorney or regional repre- 
sentative of the National Labor Relations 
Board shall apply to the courts for a 
temporary restraining order. 

In addition to that, the Senator from 
Ohio proposes to make the basis of a 
substantive suit at law for damages what 
the bill in its principal capacity describes 
as an unfair labor practice. Whereas 
the bill seems to me to provide merely a 
procedural remedy in a Federal court, 
the Taft amendment proposes to confer 
a substantive right for a suit for dam- 
ages in a Federal court, because it says: 

Whoever shall be injured in his business 
or property by reason of any violation of sub. 
section (a) may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States subject to the 
limitations and provisions of section 301 
hereof— 


And so on. In the next place, Mr. 
President, it confers jurisdiction on the 
Federal courts without regard to di- 
versity of citizenship required in other 
Federal cases. In other words, if the in- 
jury is 15 cents, the amendment confers 
rights upon a party to bring suit in a 
Federal court, regardless of the fact that 
there may not be diversity of citizenship. 
That encourages litigation. It gives ju- 
risdiction to the Federal courts, which 
violates all the rules we have at the pres- 
ent time relative to that jurisdiction. It 
tends to foment litigation and to get 
away from the adjustment of these dis- 
putes by procedures before the National 
Labor Relations Board or by arbitration 
agreements, or by machinery set up in 
the collective-bargaining contracts. 

Mr. President, I therefore believe that 
the amendment is detrimental to the 
public interest and should not be adopted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the RECORD 
some remarks prepared by me on cer- 
tain phases of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
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The statement prepared by Mr. Mac- 
wuson is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MR. MAGNUSON IN OPPOSITION 
TO AMENDMENTS OUTLAWING UNION SECU- 
RITY CLAUSES AND PROHIBITING INDUSTRY- 
WIDE BARGAINING 
I think most Members of the Congress are 

in accord that some legislative action in the 

field of labor-management relations is nec- 
essary to reduce industrial strife in the Na- 
tion. Wide divergence of opinion exists 
among us, however, as to the specific meth- 
ods by which this objective can be achieved. 

It is asserted that congressional action 
should be aimed at two major targets: First, 
protection of the rights of the individual 
worker as guaranteed in the Wagner Act and 
in the Constitution itself; and second, re- 
duction of strikes and boycotts to protect the 
public interest. 

As a Member of the United States Senate 
I feel a deep obligation to all the citizens of 
my State and of the country—citizens in- 
cluding both workers and employers—to an- 
alyze the proposals which are before us, to 
focus upon them all the pertinent facts at 
my command, and to vote upon these pro- 
posals in the light of the convictions de- 
veloped by this process. Every Senator has, 
and I am sure feels, that same obligation. 

I want to discuss now the first of the two 

targets I mentioned, namely, protec- 
tion of the rights of the individual worker as 
guaranteed in the Wagner Act and in the 

Constitution itself. There has been extend- 

ed discussion both in and out of Congress 

concerning the need for protecting the work- 
er's rights from infringement by the em- 
ployer and from infringement by his union. 

The consensus of opinion in the Senate com- 

mittee apparently was that the individual 

worker is adequately protected against in- 
fringement by the employer under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. I judge this both 
from a perusal of the testimony presented to 
the committee and from the fact that there 
are no new proposals in the bill reported by 
the committee dealing with this phase of the 
subject. Most of the discussion and all of 
the pertinent proposals are allegedly aimed 
at protecting the rights of the individual 
worker from infringement by his own or- 
ganization, from infringement by his union. 

I want to take a few minutes of the Senate's 

time to summarize my thinking on this 

question. 

As I see it, there are two inseparable rights 
which the worker has, in a free society, in 
relation to the necessity of earning a liv- 
ing. The first is, the right to a job for which 
he is qualified and on which he is willing to 
work; the second is the right to receive from 
that job a wage that will permit him to pro- 
vide a deecnt standard of living for himself 
and his family. If we're sincerely interested 
in protecting the rights of the worker, both 
rights must be protected—the right to a job 
and the right to a decent living wage on that 
job. 

In the final analysis, the ability of the 
worker to obtain a job, for which he is quali- 
fied and on which he is willing to work, rests 
upon the number of jobs available in the 
particular industry he has chosen as a de- 
sirable occupation. The number of jobs 
available in any one industry, in turn, de- 
pends upon the importance of that industry 
in our national economy and upon the cur- 
rent health of our national economy. In 
1982, with or without organized labor, there 
were approximately 10,000,000 people unable 
to exercise their right to a job, irrespective 
of their qualifications and their willingness 
to work. In those dark drys the best car- 
penter in a community was unable to exer- 
cise his right to a job, because employers had 
no job available. The only time all workers 
qualified and willing to work are able to 
exercise their right to a job is when the Na- 
tion is enjoying full employment and full 
prosperity, and even then it is not possible 
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for every worker to obtain the job 
he would like. This is brought about by 
imbalances which obtain as between the 
number of workers needed in a particular 
plant, office, or industry, and the number of 
workers who might desire a position in that 
particular plant, office, or industry. The 
President recognized this when he urged the 
Congress to consider such constructive meas- 
ures as extension of social security, a full 
employment program, higher minimum 
wages, etc. 

The proponents of the legislation which 
we now have under consideration assert that 
outlawing the closed shop, restricting or- 
ganized workers in their efforts to write 
union-security provisions into their con- 
tracts, are designed to protect the right of 
the individual worker to obtain a job. Let’s 
assume for a moment that in industry X 
there is a closed shop, and that currently the 
industry has all of the workers it requires. 
The individual worker who desires a job in 
that industry would be unable to exercise 
his so-called right whether there was a closed 
shop or not. 

The only difference I can see is that if I 
am a worker seeking a job in that industry 
and there is a closed shop, I go to the em- 
ployment office and am told that I should go 
to the union hall and join the union. The 
union leadership, which certainly knows the 
job status in that particular industry, tells 
me that the union membership is closed, 
tells me in effect there is no job available. 
If there were no closed shop in the indus- 
try the employment office would give me 
the answer, but the end result, so far as I as 
an individual worker am concerned, is the 
same. The demand for labor in that par- 
ticular industry is simply not sufficient to 
provide a job for every individual who might 
wish to enter it. I reached the conclusion, 
therefore, that it is not a closed shop or a 
union shop or a maintenance of membership 
shop that denies me the right to work in 
industry X. It is, rather, the lack of jobs 
available in the industry which dictates the 
answer. In the final analysis, therefore, 
Congress can't protect the right of the indi- 
vidual worker to a job for which he is quali- 
fied and willing to work by outlawing the 
closed shop, the union shop, or any other 
union security provision. Congress can pro- 
tect this right only through legislation which 
contributes constructively to full employ- 
ment and general prosperity in the Nation. 

A moment ago I said that if we're sincerely 
interested in protecting the rights of the in- 
dividual worker, we must protect his right 
to a job, and his right to a decent wage on 
that job—and further, that the two are in- 
separable. Now, I want to discuss the sec- 
ond of these rights and examine the effects 
of this bill and proposed amendments upon 
the ability of the individual worker to 
achieve it. 

The level of wages that can be obtained by 
the individual worker in free enterprise in 
this country, again, depends partially upon 
the economic health of industry in the 
Nation, but it also depends to a very signifi- 
cant degree upon his bargaining position. 
The individual worker, by himself, in our 
highly industrialized economy, does not en- 
joy a high degree of bargaining power. 
Standing alone he is relatively impotent in 
any individual effort to achieve a higher 
wage for himself in bargaining with his em- 
ployer. It is only through the collective 
action made possible by unionization that 
the individual worker in industry has been 
able to achieve any significant increase in his 
standard of living. 

I don't mean to intimate for one moment 
that the employers of this Nation are insen- 
sitive to the welfare of those they employ, 
but I do believe that, human nature being 
what it is, laudable drive on the part of 


profits, is stronger in the majority of cases 
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than the desire to lift the standard of living 
of his employees. By associating themselves 
for mutual aid and protection, employees, 
through collective bargaining, have been 
able to compensate partially for this incen- 
tive on the part of the free enterprisers of 
the country to lower costs by lowering or 
holding the line on wages. 

The bargaining position of employees who 
have associated themselves for mutual bene- 
fit depends partially upon their own num- 
ber and partially upon the leadership they 
select. In other words, their bargaining po- 
sition depends upon their own economic 
strength, or to put it in the language of the 
press or the man on the street, the strength 
of their union. The closed shop, the union 
shop, and other forms of union security give 
the individual worker greater bargaining 
strength, because they strengthen the or- 
ganization of which he is a member. To my 
mind, it follows, therefore, that those pro- 
posals now before us aimed at reducing the 
strength of the worker's organization will not 
assist him in protecting his right to reason- 
able wages, better working conditions, etc. 
On the contrary, they will have the effect of 
weakening his ability to exercise that right. 

Too, there is a collateral effect which can- 
not be overlooked. The accumulative effort 
of workers bargaining collectively to raise 
their wages, which means to raise their pur- 
chasing power, assists in creating mass mar- 
kets for the goods and services industry pro- 
duces. Upon such mass markets depends in- 
dustry's ability to provide more jobs, to per- 
mit more workers to exercise the first right I 
mentioned, namely, the right to a job for 
which the man is qualified and willing to 
work. 

Based on what I have said, I have reached 
two conclusions: First, that those proposals 
now before us, alleged by their proponents as 
being necessary to protect the individual 
worker from infringement upon his rights by 
unions, actually destroy the very rights they 
are purportedly designed to protect, and 
second, that the proponents either have 
failed to think their proposals through to a 
logical conclusion or are interested not so 
much in protecting the worker from his own 
union as in shearing him of his bargaining 
strength by reducing the power df his labor 
organization. 

I therefore find myself opposed to those 
amendments which outlaw union-security 
clauses and drastically limit the scope of 
industry bargaining. 

I would be inclined to take a different po- 
sition on this union-security issue were it 
not for the fact that the bill contains other 
provisions which protect the individual from 
coercive and capricious action by his labor 
organization. Before the union can bargain 
for a closed shop or a union shop or a main- 
tenance of membership clause, a majority of 
the workers in the plant or office must au- 
thorize their representative to bargain with 
management for it. There must be an elec- 
tion on the issue by secret ballot. The au- 
thorization to bargain with management for 
a union-security clause may be withdrawn 
by a majority of the employees. In addition, 
the leadership of the union itself is made 
responsible to the will of the majority by 
providing for a secret ballot and supervised 
elections in questions of representation. 

I wish to discuss briefly the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota, which drastically restricts the 
scope of collective bargaining. I am opposed 
to this amendment because it places indus- 
try itself in a strait-jacket. Some indus- 
tries and some unions would prefer to bar- 
gain on an area-wide, region-wide, or indus- 
try-wide basis. This proposal imposes a 
formula upon collective bargaining without 
regard to the past experience of the enter- 
prises and industries affected. I have in my 
hand a letter which will illustrate this point, 
The letter was written to me jointly by the 
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Flour, Feed, and Cereal Employers’ Associ- 
ation and the American Federation of Grain 
Processors in the Pacific Northwest, impor- 
tuning me to vote against proposals to pro- 
hibit industry-wide bargaining. Remember 
this is management talking through its as- 
sociation and labor through its regional 
committee. I read from the letter: 


SEATTLE, WASH. April 23, 1947. 
The Honorable WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: This letter is be- 
ing written as a joint communication of the 
Flour, Feed and Cereal Employers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of flour and cereal manu- 
facturing plants whose total capacity equals 
approximately 80 percent of the flour and 
cereal capacity in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho, and the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Processors and its affiliated 
local unions located within the States of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho. The em- 
ployees of the plants which are members of 
the Flour, Feed and Cereal Employers’ As- 
sociation are members of local unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Grain 
Processors. The capacity of individual plants 
represented by the Employers’ Association 
ranges from very small plants having a daily 
capacity of 400 hundredweight to large 
plants having a daily capacity of 12,000 
hundredweight. 

Since 1942 labor negotiations between 
the local unions and the members of 
the Association have been carried on on 
an area-wide basis. These negotiations 
have resulted in the establishment of fair 
wages and conditions of employment and 
have been conductve to industrial peace. 
We, therefore; are deeply concerned over the 
possibility that section 9 (f) (1) of H. R. 
3020, Eightieth Congress, first session, which 
section contains prohibition against so- 
called industry-wide bargaining, may be 
enacted into law. In our opinion the en- 
actment of this section would not be con- 
ducive to industrial peace in the flour and 
cereal manufacturing industry in the Pa- 
cic Northwest. On the contrary, based 
upon our past experience, it is believed that 
the enactment of this section will be a back- 
ward step and would in a large measure, 
nullify the progress heretofore made within 
this industry in respect to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Because we feel so strongly on the matter, 
we take the liberty of outlining to you in 
some detail the history of labor negotia- 
tions within this industry. 

The flour milling plants of the Pacific 
Northwest were organized by the unions 
from 1933 to 1935. From the period of initial 
organization through 1941 labor negotiations 
were carried on by the local unions and 
the management of individual plants. Ne- 
gotiations at individual plant levels proved 
to be wholly inefficient and the relationship 
between the management of the plants and 
their employees was, on the whole, unstable. 
This instability was caused, in our opinion, 
by two primary factors: 

1. Individual representatives of local 
unions attempted to outdo representatives 
of other locals to gain the favor. of their 
individual members. This resulted in a 
rivalry between local unions and the making 
of unequal demands against individual 
plants which were in competition with each 
other. 

2. From the industry point of view, each 
mill attempted to obtain union contracts 
more favorable to it than those obtained by 
its competitors. 

As a result of these factors antagonism 
between the management of individual 
plants and the representatives of the local 
unions tended to become intensified, result- 
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ing in insecurity and mutual suspicion and 
distrust. 

This situation resulted in labor disputes of 
such magnitude that in 1941 virtually every 
flour and cereal manufacturing plant in the 
Pacific Northwest was closed for a period of 
approximately 3 weeks. The precise issue 
causing the closing of the mills was not 
entirely clear. It was claimed by the unions 
that the employees were locked out. The 
management of the mills, however, con- 
tended with equal vigor that they were 
closed by strike. Despite the fact that the 
unions and management did not agree upon 
the immediate cause of the closure, both 
sides agreed that the dispute was brought 
about because of the mechanism of bargain- 
ing separately at plant levels. 

This likewise was the conclusion of a joint 
commission of the United States Department 
of Labor and the Office of Production Man- 
agement, which was convened to settle the 
dispute because of its magnitude and the 
urgent need of flour at the time After hear- 
ing the arguments of both the unions and 
management, the Commission made specific 
recommendations which resulted in the re- 
opening of all plants. But the Commission 
went further than to settle the immediate 
dispute. It concluded that the States of 
Washington and Oregon constituted a single 
economic unit as far as flour and cereal 
manufacturing industry was concerned. 
With this fact in mind, and being cognizant 
of the suspicion and distrust caused by sep- 
arate bargaining at plant levels, the Com- 
mission recommended that future negotia- 
tions be conducted by joint committees of 
employers and unions on an area-wide basis. 
The recommendations stated: 

“Each side shall set up a wage negotiating 
committee representative of the industry as 
a whole in the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and these two committees shall 
jointly meet for the purpose of reaching a 
wage agreement.” 

The recommendation of the joint commis- 
sion was accepted by both the unions and 
the employers on an experimental basis. 
Negotiations for 1942 and subsequent years 
have been carried on successfully on an 
area-wide basis in complete harmony. In- 
deed, since 1942 no labor dispute has oc- 
curred between the flour milling plants and 
the unions participating in the joint area 
negotiations, and none is anticipated in the 
future, In fact, area-wide bargaining, which 
was first tried on an experimental basis only, 
is now accepted with enthusiasm by both the 
management and the unions. 

Area-wide bargaining in the milling in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwes* has now 
advanced to the point where there is a single 
contract covering all major plants within 
the area. The area contract permits the 
execution of supplemental agreements be- 
tween individual plants and local unions 
covering iocal plant problems, and a sup- 
plemental agreement is in effect at each 
plant. The contracting parties to the area 
agreement are the Flour, Feed, and Cereal 
Employers’ Association, acting for and on 
behalf of itself and its members, and the 
Northwest Courcil of Grain Processors, act- 
ing for and on behalf of itself and all local 
unions within the States o1 Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho which are affiliated with 
the American Federation of Grain Proces- 
sors. Negotiations are actually carried on F. 
committees representing both the contract- 
ing parties. The committee for the em- 
ployers’ association is composed of individ- 
uals representing each member, and the 
committee representing the northwest coun- 
cil is composed of representatives of each 
local union within the area. The negotiat- 
ing committees, as such, have no power to 
enter into an agreement, but they do make 
recommendations to their respective organ- 
izations which are usually ratified and ap- 
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proved by them. However, before the con- 
tract is actually entered into it must be 
approved by a majority of the employers and 
by a majority of the membership of the 
local unions. 

We point out in this connection that once 
the contract is approved and ratified by a 
majority of the membership of the local 
unions and by a majority of the members 
of the employers’ association, both parties 
may enter into a binding agreement. It is 
not necessary for the unions to obtain the 
consent of their national or international 
offices. Thus the procedures used within 
this industry with respect to area-wide bar- 
gaining are extremely democratic. Area- 
wide bargaining, as carried on within this 
industry in this area, is wholly free from 
dictatorship, either on the part of manage- 
men or on the part of the union. Accord- 
ingly, we believe that the usual arguments 
advanced against industry-wide bargaining 
are wholly inapplicable to the area-wide bar- 
gaining as practiced within the milling in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. 

One of the unique features evolved by the 
industry, after 12 years experience, is the 
procedure used in settling grievances. At- 
tempt is made to settle grievances at plant 
levels. Where this is impossible either side 
may immediately appeal to an area griev- 
ance committee composed of three members 
representing the unions and three members 
representing management. Provision is 
made for final decision by majority vote and 
for the appointment of an arbitrator if the 
vote is equally divided. Since this proce- 
dure has been perfected a large number of 
grievances have been presented to the com- 
mittee. We think it is significant that it 
has not only been unnecessary to use an 
arbitrator but every grievance has been set- 
tled by a unanimous vote. This, we think, 
tends to solidify harmonious relations and 
is proof that labor relations when conducted 
upon a broad area basis can be constructive 
and, if properly safeguarded by democratic 
procedures, definitely in the public interest. 

Our experience has been that too often 
where labor negotiations are conducted on 
an individual plant basis they are influenced 
by conflicting personalities and, accordingly, 
are destructive rather than constructive in 
regard to promoting industrial peace. On 
the other hand, it has been our experience 
that where negotiations are conducted on an 
area wide basis personalities and relatively 
minor problems fade into insignificance and 
the negotiations are conducted upon the 
basis of constructive principles. In our 
opinion area-wide bargaining eliminates in- 
equality of bargaining and results in collec- 
tive bargaining upon the basis of equality. 
It places heavy responsibilities on both the 
management and Union committees because 
of the number of workers and the magnitude 
of the interests involved. It has been our 
experience that this heavy responsibility has 
acted as a challenge to both sides, which 
has resulted in patience, respect, mutual 
understanding and statesmanship. These 
factors have combined to eliminate mutual 
mistrust and substitute, in place thereof. 
mutual trust, which in itself is a long step 
toward industrial peace. We think it is a 
fair statement of fact that both the unions 
and management are confident that if area- 
wide negotiations are continued and further 
perfected along the lines as presently prac- 
ticed, the milling industry within the Pacific 
Northwest will continue to operate for many 
years to come without even the thought of 
closing any plant on account of labor dis- 
putes. 

We have read with interest the statement 
appearing on pages 8 and 9 of the House 
committee report regarding industry-wide 
bargaining. We have also read the argu- 
ments of organizations opposed to industry- 
wide bargaining. Nowhere have we found 
any argument which contends that area-wide 
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bargaining as practiced in the Pacific North- 
west is against the public interest. In our 
opinion the arguments in support of section 
9 (f) (1) go no further than to say that in- 
dustry-wide bargaining, as practiced in some 
industrles, contains certain abuses. But this 
section goes further than to outlaw alleged 
‘abuses; it, in effect, declares area-wide bar- 
gaining, regardless of how practiced, to be 
Illegal, per se. It is our sincere belief that the 
section as written is much too broad. We 
feel that Congress should give definite consid- 
eration to the advantages of area-wide bar- 
gaining as practiced by the milling industry 
in the Pacific Northwest. It is our considered 
opinion that section 9 (f) (1), if enacted into 
law, will, in a large measure, wipe out the 
constructive steps heretofore taken within 
the milling industry to achieve industrial 
peace; it will place the industry in the un- 
stable condition which existed prior to 1941. 
It is, therefore, our sincere request that you 
will take all possible steps against passage 
of this section as now written. 
Yours very truly, 
FLOUR, FEED AND CEREAL EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION; 
W. J. LAWRENCE, 
Executive Secretary. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GRAIN 
PROCESSORS, 
TED M. HOPKINS, 
Regional Vice President. 

No doubt there are many firms and em- 
ployers’ associations whose experience with 
area-wide or industry-wide bargaining would 
corroborate the experience set forth, so 
lucidly, in the letter I have just read. 

Some problems can be handled more ef- 
fectively by an administrative agency than 
by legislation. The question of industry-wide 
bargaining is such a problem. My own view 
is, that determination of the size and scope 
of the bargaining unit should be left in 
the hands of the National Labor Relations 
Board, as provided in the bill itself. The 
pattern of business and industrial opera- 
tions in this Nation is highly complex. No 
simple formula can be written which will 
meet the day-to-day problems of industry 
in its bargaining with labor. Flexibility is 
mandatory in these negotiations—fiexibility 
can be achieved through an administrative 
agency. It cannot be achieved by legislative 
action which leaves no leeway whatsoever 
for the exercise of administrative judgment. 

There is one additional thought I should 
like to inject into this discussion. The de- 
velopment of labor organizations in this 
country has been an evolutionary process. 
This process was accelerated by passage of 
the Wagner Act. During the years since the 
Wagner Act became law this Nation has 
fought its way to victory through the greatest 
depression and war in the history of the 
world. As a Nation we have emerged from 
these world upheavals with the highest level 
of income, the greatest productive capacity, 
and the highest standard of living ever en- 
joyed by any people in the history of the 
world. All groups in the economy, includ- 
ing organized labor, contributed to this 
achievement, 

Now, it is argued, labor has become too 
strong; labor has become too powerful. We 
must restore balance between the bargaining 
power of labor and the bargaining power of 
management. And it is proposed that we do 
this by writing into law, according to state- 
ments made on this floor by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, some 20 separate 
provisions, all designed to chisel from under 
labor a part of the very foundation upon 
which the bargaining strength of its individ- 
ual members must rest. 

It is further asserted by proponents of this 
course of action that all these steps must be 
taken now—this week, this session—if we 
are to avert national calamity, national dis- 
aster. And this in face of the fact that 
the Nation today enjoys the best economic 
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health in its long and glorious history— 
under a system of labor-management rela- 
tions, may I remind you, which all these 
proposals are designed to correct. 

Patience and moderation are great virtues. 
May I remind our Republican friends that 
Congress will be in session again next year. 
What is the emergency that demands that 
all of these 20 steps be taken now—today, 
this week, this session—at the risk of creat- 
ing greater industrial strife, and greater im- 
balances between the bargaining position of 
labor and management, than we seek to 
correct. 

I sincerely hope the majority of Senators 
will recognize that just as labor-management 
relations in this country have developed 
through the evolutionary process, so too, leg- 
islation governing those relations must de- 
velop by the same process. I doubt very 
much that the economy of this Nation will 
collapse, if we reject a part or even all of 
the 20 new provisions contained in this bill 
and related amendments, 

In conclusion, I am opposed to the seven 
amendments which have been proposed to 
this bill and to those sections of the bill 
which drastically reduce the individual work- 
er's ability to exercise his right to a job at 
wages which will sustain himself and his 
family on an American standard of living. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
want to delay a vote on the pending 
amendment for any great length of 
time, but I intend to make my record 
against the amendment, because I think 
it is very important that attention be 
called in the closing minutes of the de- 
bate to what I think are two very serious 
legal weaknesses in the amendment. I 
think it is a great mistake for the Senate 
of the United States to adopt an amend- 
ment which contains what I consider 
to be very serious legal weaknesses. 
Earlier this afternoon I commented 
upon the first point I wish to make. I 
want to reiterate what I said. I want 
to point out that it is my judgment that 
the use of the word “unlawful” in the 
amendment, followed by a definition of 
the conduct that is to be declared un- 
lawful, that conduct consisting of vari- 
ous types of secondary boycotts and 
jurisdictional disputes, will reestablish 
the right of the individual to seek an 
injunction to prevent the damage flow- 
ing from the conduct declared to be un- 
lawful under the amendment, because 
there is nothing in the amendment by 
way of words of limitation that makes 
clear any intention that such a result 
shall not flow from the amendment. 


Thus the amendment repeals the Norris- - 


LaGuardia Act as to the conduct cov- 
ered by the amendment. 

It is my position, Mr. President, that 
it is going to require a United States 
Supreme Court decision to determine 
the legal point I am raising. I say that 
if we provide in this amendment that 
certain conduct on the part of labor 
organizations shall be unlawful, and we 
permit individuals to bring suit to col- 
lect damage for injuries suffered from 
such conduct, they also thereby have the 
right to go into a Federal court and ob- 
tain an injunction as individuals prior 
to suffering that damage when they can 
show the court that such damage will 
flow from the conduct declared to be 
unlawful under the amendment, unless 
an injunction is issued to prevent its 
happening. If that is the interpretation 
that is made of the amendment by the 
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courts—and I submit that it is more 
than probable; in fact, I think it is a 
better legal argument to argue that such 
a right becomes available to the indi- 
vidual under the amendment thin to 
argue to the contrary—then we are re- 
storing as to these secondary boycott and 
jurisdictional strike cases the right of 
the individual employer to obtain an 
injunction just as the Senator from 
Minnesota contemplated in his amend- 
ment which was defeated earlier this 
afternoon. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I simply wanted to point 
out that there exists a right of injunc- 
tion today. There is a right of injunc- 
tion against mass picketing; there is a 
right of injunction in other labor dis- 
putes. The only question is whether it 
is subject to the provisions of the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, which imposes a 
dozen different qualifications. 

So far as the pending amendment is 
concerned, if it in any way indirectly 
authorizes an injunction, it would still 
be subject to all the provisions. of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. The question 
here is not one of injunction. The 
Norris-LaGuardia Act does not say that 
no one shall obtain an injunction in labor 
disputes. It says no one shall obtain 
an injunction unless he complies with 
the terms of that act. The reason I 
was not willing to vote for the Ball 
amendment was that it sets aside the 
provisions of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 
Whatever may be the fact as to what 
relief courts will give in civil suits for 
damages or otherwise, obviously, the 
amendment still remains subject to the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. So I do not see 
the point of the Senator's objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish it were as obvious 
as the Senator from Ohio tries to make 
it appear to be by assertion, but the 
fact is that, as of now, secondary boy- 
cotts and jurisdictional disputes do not 
result in injunctions under the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. They do result in injunc- 
tions. Two or three injunctions have 
ben issued when persons have been able 
to comply with the terms of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act, whenever violence is in- 
volved. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, whenever violence 
is involved, yes, but we do not have an 
amendment here which so defines the 
conduct that is to be made unlawful. It 
does not require violence in secondary 
boycotts and the jurisdictional disputes 
as a basis for the unlawful conduct pro- 
hibited by the amendment. The cases 
cited by the Senator from Ohio are not 
in point insofar as the effects of his 
amendment are concerned. 

What the Senator is saying is that it 
shall be unlawful to participate in juris- 
dictional disputes or secondary boycotts 
when the result is to do damage to who- 
ever suffers from cases of secondary boy- 
cott or jurisdictional disputes. 
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Mr. TAFT. And for the purpose of 
this section only. 

Mr. MORSE. For the purpose of this 
section only. 

Mr.*TAFT. The purpose is to enable 
the bringing of civil suits for damages. 

Mr. MORSE. It seems to me that 
there is implicit in the Senator’s position 
the argument which the junior Senator 
from Oregon is making, namely, that 
once such conduct is declared to be un- 
lawful and so defined in the amendment, 
ipso facto, the individual employer then 
has the right to obtain an injunction to 
prevent the damage from accruing, in re- 
gard to which he is given the right to 
sue for damages which otherwise might 
be suffered. 

Mr. TAFT. I should say, if at all, only 
subject to all the proper restrictive pro- 
visions in the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pointing out that, 
in my judgment, the Senator automati- 
cally removes those restrictions when he 
says that “for the purposes of this sec- 
tion,” this conduct shall be unlawful, and 
that in regard to such conduct the indi- 
vidual may sue for damages. If he can 
sue for damages, he certainly is entitled 
to protection by way of injunctive relief 
before the damage accrues. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say in reply to the 
Senator or anyone else who makes the 
same argument, that that is not the in- 
tention of the author of the amendment. 
It is not his belief as to the effect of it. 
It is not the advice of counsel to the com- 
mittee. Under those circumstances, I do 
not believe that any court would con- 
strue the amendment along the lines sug- 
gested by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that state- 
ment from the Senator from Ohio. I 
sought it earlier in the afternoon. I am 
glad to have it now. Since I made my 
argument earlier in the afternoon, I, too, 
have received advice from high counsel 
inthe Government. After discussing the 
legal problem with me, they reached ex- 
actly the same conclusion I have reached 
in regard to the legal effect of declaring 
such conduct unlawful. They agree that 
what will happen as a result of the in- 
clusion of the language “unlawful” in the 
amendment is that as to the conduct 
covered by the amendment we would 
give the right to the individual employer 
to injunctive relief, and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act would not apply. 

The second legal objection which I 
wish to raise to the amendment goes to 
part (b) of the amendment. There 
is some very interesting language there 
to which I wish to invite the attention 
of the Senate: 

Whoever shall be injured in his business or 
property by reason of any violation of sub- 
section (a) may sue therefor in any district 
court of the United States subject to the 


limitations and provisions of section 301 
hereof. 


The word to which I invite attention is 
the word “whoever.” Take a look at the 
breadth of that language— 

Whoever shall be injured in his business or 
property— 

Whoever shall suffer any injury shall 
have the right to sue therefor. It is dif- 
ficult for me to understand how such 
broad language can be used in an amend- 
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ment such as this, when we bear in 
mind the legal consequences of the lan- 
guage. In a moment I wish to talk in 
terms of a few hypothetical cases. 

First, let me point out that under the 
Sherman Act, when the Supreme Court 
came to pass upon the meaning of the 
phrase “restraint of trade,” it did not 
rule that any interference with trade re- 
sulted in restraint of trade. It did not 
take the position that any injury shown 
would result in a finding that the con- 
duct of the party charged with acting 
in restraint of trade constituted re- 
straint of trade. To the contrary, in 
the cases which I cited in my speech this 
morning, the Coronado cases, and par- 
ticularly in the leather case, the decisions 
of Mr. Justice Taft, but even more par- 
ticularly—and I wish to dwell on it for 
a moment—the decision of Mr. Justice 
Stone in the Apex Hosiery case shows 
that under the Sherman Act and under 
the Clayton Act, when the court was 
dealing with the question of treble dam- 
ages, it limited to very narrow confines 
the conduct which could be interpreted 
as restraint of trade. 

In the Apex Hosiery case (310 U. S. 
469), decided in 1940, the court recog- 
nized the distinction between primary 
intent and objectives and the secondary 
inevitable intent present in every strike 
to limit or restrict production. If it is 
enough to lock to the secondary intent 
to stop production, then, as the Supreme 
Court has consistently pointed out, every 
strike would be illegal. 

Mark the language of Mr. Chief Jus- 
2 Stone in the Apex Hosiery case. He 
said: 


Concededly the purpose of the strikers and 
their principal objective was to compel peti- 
tioners to yield to their demands for a union 
shop, but it is a matter of common knowl- 
edge and experience that the stoppage of a 
large manufacturing plant, which the 
strikers did intend, whose product is dis- 
tributed generally to consumers throughout 
the country, would prevent its shipments in 
interstate commerce. 

* » » * + 

Underlying and implicit in all of them is 
recognition that the Sherman Act was not 
enacted to police interstate transportation, 
or to afford a remedy for wrongs, which are 
actionable under State law, and result from 
obstructions and conspiracies which fall 
short, both in their purpose and effect, of 
any form of market control of a commod- 
ity— 


In other words, he was suggesting one 
test as to whether or not it was a re- 
straint of trade—the test of whether the 
objective was to concentrate a control of 
the market— 


such as to "monopolize the supply, control 
its price, or discriminate between its would- 
be purchasers.” These elements of restraint 
of trade are wholly lacking here: We only 
hold now, as we have previously held in 
both labor and nonlabor cases, that such 
restraints are not within the Sherman Act 
unless they are intended to have, or in fact 
have, the effect on the market on which the 
courts relied to establish violation in the 
second Coronado case. 

If, without such effect on the market, we 
were to hold that a local factory strike, 
stopping production and shipment of its 
product interstate, violates the Sherman 
law, practically every strike in modern in- 
dustry would be brought within the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts. 
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I cite these decisions in order to make 
this application of them: When the 
court was dealing with violations under 
the Sherman Act it limited the applica- 
tion to so-called primary injury, not 
secondary. But in this amendment we 
have language which says: 

Whoever shall be injured in his business 
or property by reason of any violation of 
subsection (a) may sue therefor in any dis- 
trict court of the United States subject to 


the limitations and provisions of section 301 
hereof. 


See what that language encompasses. 
Let us take a hypothetical case or two. 
Suppose that A operates a print shop. 
B is a union working for A. C is another 
union working for another employer. C 
carries on a secondary boycott against 
A’s plant. As a result of that secondary 
boycott a thousand drug stores do not 
receive delivery of a certain issue of a 
popular magazine. Under the terms of 
this amendment, they bring a thousand 
lawsuits against the union, charging 
that they have suffered, let us assume for 
hypothetical purposes, a loss of $209 per 
store in profits from the sale of the maga- 
zines. That is one example in which it 
Seems to me that under the language of 
the amendment we go into what amounts 
to a secondary injury rather than a pri- 
mary injury. But I see nothing in this 
language which would stop the bringing 
of a multiplicity of suits against a union 
which lost its head and engaged in a 
boycott for a certain period. 

Of course, as I said this morning, the 
result of this device is to litigate a union 
right out of existence if it makes a mis- 
take. I say, furthermore, that the so- 
called punishment that would flow from 
this amendment in such cases is an un- 
conscionable punishment. It is too 
harsh and will lead to labor strife, not 
labor peace. 

I think this amendment ought to be 
sent back to committee and have its 
language worked over so that we shall 
not bring into the law a statute which 
will involve such a sweeping punishment 
upon the unions of the country when 
they make the type of mistake that some 
will undoubtedly make—because unions 
are composed of human beings. 

I say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
seriously question whether he can find 
another statute that has such sweeping 
power as is given in this bill to bring 
suits when there are secondary injuries 
and not primary injuries. It is not lim- 
ited to the so-called direct injury suf- 
fered by the employer who has relation- 
ships with a particular trade-union or- 
ganization. It covers 149,000,000 Ameri- 
can people, any one of whom, under this 
language, if he can show that he suffered 
any injury whatsoever from a secondary 
boycott or from a jurisdictional dispute, 
can come in with an action against the 
union and flood our courts with a multi- 
tude of litigation. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator asks for a 
parallel, and I can give him one. Under 
the Sherman Act the same question of 
boycott damage is subject to a suit for 
damages and attorneys’ fees. In this 
case we simply provide for the amount 
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of the actual damages. But the parallel 
is exactly the same, only under the Sher- 
man Act, if a group of businessmen put 
a Small concern out of business, they are 
subject to a suit for damages. If a labor 
union does the same thing, why should 
it not be subject to a suit for damages? 

Mr. MORSE. I say, with all respect, 
that if the Senator will read the opinion 
of his distinguished father in the Coro- 
nado case he could not reach that con- 
clusion; and if he would read the 
decision of Justice Stone in the Apex 
case he could not reach that conclusion, 
They made it very plain that they were 
limiting liability to so-called primary 
injuries, and that the restraint of trade 
referred to under the statute had to be 
a restraint that affected the market. 
The Senator has not included in his 
amendment language which is restrictive 
or which is parallel to the narrow and 
restrictive interpretations of the Su- 
preme Court under the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. I want the RECORD to 
show that this afternoon, because I 
think the Senate, it it passes this amend- 
ment, will be passing an amendment 
without having a full appreciation of 
the legal consequences of the amendment. 
Thus, in conclusion, I ask the Senate to 
reject the amendment because of the 
undesirable legal consequences which 
will flow from its adoption. 

I now turn my attention for a few 
minutes to an entirely different matter. 

I have in my hand a copy of the May 
1947 issue of the Republican News, which 
is supposed to be the official organ of the 
National Republican Committee. I note 
on one page that there is a full-page 
discussion under the heading “The rights 
of labor,” and in large type at the bot- 
tom of the page “That’s what the people 
ordered last November!” Then there 
is this interesting paragraph: 

All of the rights listed above are guaran- 
teed by the bill (H. R. 3020) passed by the 
House of Representatives pursucnt to Re- 
publican promises during the 1946 campaign. 
The bili also insures free collective bargain- 
ing: protects the interests of the public and 
of manugement; and is designed to prevent 
recurrence of the production-paralyzing 
epidemic of industrial disputes stimulated 
by the intrusion of politics into labor-man- 
agement relations. 


It purports to set out the main pro- 
visions of the Hartley bill. 

I think it is a fair interpretation to 
say that there is an attempt made by the 
editors of the Republican News to cre- 
ate the impression that the Hartley bill 
is the official Republican labor policy. 

I think there is the further implica- 
tion—the only inference that can be 
placed upon the article—that the pro- 
visions of the Hartley bill are what the 
Republican Party promised the voters 
last November. I want to record a cate- 
gorical denial of any such inference or 
implication or representation, Mr. Pres- 
ident. There are some Republicans who 
presented such a point of view and other 
Republicans who presented other points 
of view on labor in the last campaign. I 
think it is unfortunate that such an im- 
pression is given by the Republican News 
that this statement of labor principles 
represents the Republican labor pro- 
gram. Some of the votes in the Senate in 
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recent days would certainly cause some 
doubts as to that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 2 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. The Senator spoke in 
quite a number of States in the primaries 
and before the last general election, did 
he not? 

Mr. WORSE. I think I spoke in ap- 
proximately 15 States. 

Mr. LANGER. Did the Senator make 
any such statement as that in speaking 
to the farmers? 

Mr. MORSE. In speaking to the 
farmers I said that so far as I was con- 
cerned I would endeavor to make Repub- 
lican policy, to the extend that I had any 
influence in the party, favor the type of 
labor program to be found in title I of 
the bill which came out of committee 
and which consists chiefly of my proposal 
for amendments to the Wagner Act. 

Mr. LANGER. I want to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon that 
promises such as he has referred to were 
never made by any Republican speaker 
in North Dakota. 

Mr. MORSE. I was very careful to 
make no promises for the Republican 
Party, because I do not believe that in- 
dividual Republican speakers should be 
going around the country stating what 
the Republican policy is on any issue. I 
think We ought to evolve Republican pol- 
icy on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate and on the floor of the House of 
Representatives, and then go before the 
Republican voters of the country and 
ask them if they want to endorse that 
as the policy at election time by their 
ballots. It will be interesting also, when 
we get through with this labor legisla- 
tion in this session, to see what the voters 
think of it in 1948. 

The last comment I want to make on 
this matter is that I hold in my hand, 
also, Mr. President, another little sheet 
called the NAM News, of April 26, 1947, 
in which, under the heading “The work- 
er's bill of rights, by Representative 
FRED A. Hart wey, Jr.,” I find verbatim the 
same language that I find in the Repub- 
lican News article under the heading 
“The rights of labor.” I am sure it is 
unnecessary for me to draw any infer- 
ences. 

I ask to have both articles incorporated 
in the RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Republican News for May 1947] 
THE RIGHTS OF LABOR 

1. The right to join with his fellow workers 
to select as their bargaining agent the union 
that they want, not the union that is forced 
upon them. 

2. The right to get a job without joining 
any union. 

3. The right to vote by secret ballot in a 
fair and free election on whether his em- 
ployer and a union can make him join the 
union to keep his job. 

4. The right to require the union that is 
his bargaining agent to represent him with- 
out discriminating against him in any way 
or for any reason, even if he is not a member 
of the union. 

5. The right, with his fellow employees, to 
make demands of their own and to bargain 
about them through the leaders of their own 
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local union without dictation by national 
and international officers and representatives 
and without regard to the demands of other 
employees upon other employers. 

6. The right to keep on working anc get- 
ting his pay in spite of sympathy strikes, 
jurisdictional disputes, illegal boycotts, and 
other disputes that do not involve him and 
his union or his employer. 

7. The right to know what he is striking 
about before he is called out on strike, and 
to vote by secret ballat in a free and fair elec- 
tion on whether to strike or not after he has 
been told what his employer has offered him. 

8. The right to express his opinion con- 
cerning union policies, union officers and 
candidates for union office, and to make and 
file charges against his employer, the union, 
or union officers, without suffering any 
penalty or discrimination. 

9. The right to vote by secret ballot, with- 
out fear, in free and fair elections on any 
matter of union policy—how much dues he 
shall pay, what assessments the union can 
make him pay. what the union can spend 
the money for. 

10. The right to vote by secret ballot in 
free and fair elections for his own choice of 
union officers. 

11. The right to know how much money 
his union has, how much it pays its officers, 
and how much of the union's money the 
officers use for their expenses. 

12. The right to refuse to pay the union 
for any kind of insurance that he does not 
want. 

13. The right to stay a member of a union, 
without being suspended or expelled, except 
for (1) not paying dues; (2) disclosing con- 
fidential information of the union; (3) vio- 
lating the union's contract; (4) being a Com- 
munist or fellow traveler; (5) being con- 
victed of a felony, that is, of a serious crime; 
(6) engaging in disreputable conduct that 
reflects on the union. 

14. The right to be free of threats to his 
family for doing things in connection with 
union matters that an employer or a union 
doesn’t like. 

15. The right to settle his own grievances 

with his employer. 
16. The right, without fear of reprisal, to 
support any candidate for public office that 
he chooses and to decide for himself whether 
or not his money will be spent for political 
purposes. 

17. The right to go to and from his work 
without being threatened or molested. 

18. The right to have a fair hearing, before 
an impartial board, without cost to himself, 
whenever he believes that any employer or 
any union is depriving him of these rights. 

All of the rights listed above are guaranteed 
by the bill (H. R. 3020) passed by the House 
of Representatives pursuant to Republican 
promises during the 1946 campaign. The bill 
also insures free collective bargaining; pro- 
tects the interests of the public and of man- 
agement; and is designed to prevent recur- 
rence of the production-paralyzing epidemic 
of industrial disputes stimulated by the in- 
trusion of politics into labor-management 
relations. 

That’s what the people ordered last No- 
vember. 


[From the NAM News of April 26, 1947 
THE WORKER'S BILL OF RIGHTS 

(By Representative FRED A. HARTLEY, In.) 

Our bill of rights gives to each worker: 

1. The right to join with his fellow workers 
to select a collective-bargaining agent of 
their own choosing; that is to say, one that 
is not forced on them. z 

2. The right to get a job without joining 
any union. 
3. The right to vote by secret ballot in a 
fair and free election, the votes in which are 
openly counted, on whether his employer 
and a union can make him join the union to 
keep his job, 
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4. The right to require the union that is 
his bargaining agent to represent him with- 
out discriminating against him in any way 
or for any reason, even if he is not a member 
of the union. 

5. The right with his fellow employees to 
make demands of their own, and to bargain 
about them through the leaders of their own 
local union, without dictation by national 
and international officers and representa- 
tives, and without regard to the demands of 
other employees upon other employers. 

6 The right to keep on working and get- 
ting his pay without sympathy strikes, ju- 
risdictional disputes, illegal boycotts, and 
other disputes that do not involve him and 
his union or his employer. 

7. The right to know what he is striking 
about before he is called cut on Strike, and 
to vote by secret ballot in a free and fair 
election on whether to strike or not after he 
seul been told what his employer has offered 


The right to express his opinion con- 
cerning union policies, union officers, and 
candidates for union office, and to make and 
file charges against his employer, the union, 
or the union officers, without suffering any 
penalty or discrimination. 

9. The right to vote by secret ballot, with- 
out fear in free and fair elections, on any 
matter of union policy—how much dues he 
shall pay, what assessments the union can 
make him pay, what the union can spend the 
money for. 

10. The right to vote by secret ballot in 
free and fair elections for his own choice of 
union officers. 

11. The right to know how much money 
his union has, how much it pays its officers, 
and how much of the union’s money the 
Officers use for their expenses. 

12. The right to refuse to pay the union 
for any kind of insurance, welfare, or relief 
that he does not want. 

13. The right to receive his pay in his 
pay envelope, without the employer and the 
union spending it for him, checking it off 
for union dues or for other purposes. 

14. The right to stay a member of a union, 
without being suspended or expelled, except 
for (1) not paying dues, (2) disclosing con- 
fidential information of the union, (3) vio- 
lating the union's contract, (4) being a Com- 
munist or fellow traveler, (5) being convicted 
of a felony, (6) engaging in disreputable con- 
duct that refiects on the union. 

15. The right to be free of threats to his 
family for doing things in connection with 
union matters that an employer or a union 
does not like. 

16. The right to settle his own grievances 

with his employer. 
17. The right without fear of reprisal, to 
support any candidate for public office that 
he chooses and to decide for himself whether 
or not his money will be spent for political 
purposes. 

18. The right to go to and from his work 
without being threatened or molested. 

19. The right to a union free of Com- 
munist domination and control, and one 
that is devoted to honest trade unionism 
and not class warfare and turmoil. 

20. Every right to strike for any legitimate 
object that he has had under our laws for 
the last hundred years. 

21, And finally, the right to have a fair 
hearing, before an impartial board, without 
cost to himself, whenever he believes that 
any employer or any union is depriving him 
of these rights. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Ohio, as modified. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators, answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hawkes Myers 
Baldwin Hayden O'Conor 

Ball Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Barkley Hill Overton 
Brewster Hoey Pepper 
Bricker Holland z 

Bridges Ives Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va, 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Butler Kem Saltonstall 
Byrd Kilgore Smith 

Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capehart Langer Stewart 
Capper Lodge Taft 
Connally Lucas Taylor 
Cooper McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McClellan Thye 

Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Wagner 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George i Wilson 
Green Moore Young 
Gurney Morse 

Hatch Murray 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nine- 
ty-one Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. . 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], which 
will be stated. 

The CET CLERK. On page 54 after 
me 4, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
BOYCOTTS AND OTHER UNLAWFUL COMBINATIONS 


Sec, 303. (a) It shall be unlawful, for the 
purposes of this section only, in an industry 
or activity affecting commerce, for any labor 
organization to engage in, or to induce or 
encourage the employees of any employer to 
engage in, a strike or a concerted refusal to 
use, manufacture, process, transport, or oth- 
erwise handle or work on any goods, articles, 
materials, or commodities or to perform any 
services in the course of their employment— 

(1) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer or other person to cease using, 
selling, handling, transporting, or otherwise 
dealing in the products of any other pro- 
ducer, processor, or manufacturer, or to cease 
doing business with any other person; 

(2) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any other employer to recognize or bargain 
with a labor organization as the representa- 
tive of his employees unless such labor organ- 
ization has been certified as the representa- 
tive of such employees under the provisions 
of section 9 (a) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act; 

(3) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to recognize or bargain with a 
particular labor organization as the repre- 
sentative of his employees if another labor 
organization has been certified as the repre- 
sentative of such employees under the pro- 
visions of section 9 (a) of the National Labor 
Relations Act; 

(4) for the purpose of forcing or requiring 
any employer to assign to a particular labor 
organization work tasks assigned by an em- 
ployer to some other labor organization unless 
such employer is failing to conform to an 
order of certification of the National Labor 
Relations Board determining the bargaining 
representative for employees performing such 
work tasks. Nothing contained in this sub- 
section shall be construed to make unlawful 
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a refusal by any person to enter upon the 
premises of any employer (other than his own 
employer), if the employees of such em- 
ployer are engaged in a strike ratified or 
approved by a representative of such em- 
ployees whom such employer is required to 
recognize under the National Labor Relations 
Act. 

(b) Whoever shall be injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of any violation 
of subsection (a) may sue therefor in any 
district court of the United States subject to 
the limitations and provisions of section 301 
hereof without respect to the amount in 
controversy, or in any other court having 
jurisdiction of the parties, and shall recover 
the damages by him sustained and the cost 
of the suit. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Wyoming, if 
present, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Toge], who is necessarily absent 
because of illness in his family, is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Mexico, 
if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
who is absent on public business, is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE]. If present, the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea.” On this vote the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
who is unavoidably detained, is paired 
with the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tosey]. If present, the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay,” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 26, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Baldwin George O'Daniel 
Ball Gurney Overton 
Brewster Hawkes Reed 
Bricker Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bridges y bertson, Va 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Ives Russell 
Bushfield Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Smith 
em Stewart 
Cain Knowland Taft 
Capehart Lodge Thye 
Capper Lueas Tydings 
Cooper McCarthy Umstead 
Cordon McClellan Vandenberg 
Donnell McKellar Watkins 
Dworshak Malone Whe 
Eastland Wiley 
Ecton Maybank Williams 
Ferguson Millikin Wilson 
Flanders re Young 
Fulbright O'Conor 
NAYS—26 

Aiken Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Barkley Kilgore Myers 
Connally Langer Pepper 
Downey McCarran Sparkman 
Ellender McFariand Taylor 

McGrath ‘Thomas, Okla 
Hatch McMahon Thomas, Utah 
Hayden Magnuson Wagner 
Hill Morse 
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NOT VOTING—4 
Chavez Tobey White 
O'Mahoney 


So Mr. Tarr's amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Various Members of 
the Senate have made inquiry in refer- 
ence to the announcement made yester- 
day by the senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tart] that it would be the intention 
to have the Senate remain in session to- 
night until all amendments are disposed 
of. I repeat that announcement at this 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I wish 
to inquire of the Senator from Nebraska 
whether his announcement is to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that if all amend- 
ments are not disposed of during the 
early portion of the night, the Senate 
will be expected to continue in session 
all night. 

Mr. WHERRY. I say to my distin- 
guished colleague and friend that we 
shall be reasonable in regard to the mat- 
ter. We expect to request the Senate 
to remain in session during the night as 
long as that can be done with comfort; 
but if some amendments are not dis- 
posed of after a reasonable time, no 
doubt a recess will be taken. 

However, the intention is to have the 
Senate continue to consider the amend- 
ments until they are disposed of, and we 
hope it will be possible to do that without 
having a night session. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if 
the amendments are disposed of before 
night, there will not be a night session; 
but if the amendments are not disposed 
of before night, there will be a night 
session? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, let me say 
that I see no reason why the amend- 
ments cannot be disposed of before 6 
or 7 o’clock, if all Senators will get down 
to business and will do nothing but con- 
sider and discuss the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state that there are some 
Senators, of whom I am one, who wish 
to discuss the bill itself in general, with- 
out reference to any particular amend- 
ment. Of course, it is not necessary to 
do that before the amendments are dis- 
posed of, and personally I have no desire 
to interfere with the disposition of the 
amendments in order to make a general 
speech on the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if all Sen- 
ators who wish to make general speeches 
on the bill will adopt the attitude just 
expressed by the enator from Kentucky, 
I think it will be possible to dispose of 
all amendments promptly today, and 
then to have the bill open for debate on 
Monday and Tuesday for as long as 
any Senator may wish to discuss the bill 
itself. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask the Senator from Ohio how many 
amendments remain to be acted upon. 

Mr. TAFT. There are approximately 
five or six. One or two of them will 
not be controversial at all. Perhaps 
several will require a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
wish to ask the Senator in charge of the 
bill whether it is desired to have the 
Senate vote on the bill itself tonight. 
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Mr. TAFT. No; no effort will be made 
to have the Senate do that. There will 
be no vote on the bill tonight, so far as 
we are concerned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But it is the inten- 
tion to have the amendments voted on 
tonight; is it? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; we hope to have the 
Senate vote on the amendments tonight. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to Senate bill 1126, and 
ask that it be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 23, 
after the word “agreement”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “Provided 
further, That, notwithstanding this act 
or any other statute of the United States. 
an employer shall be required to accept 
and establish a union shop if three- 
fourths of the employees of such em- 
ployer have voted for the establishment 
of a union shop which for the purposes 
of this act is defined as a shop where 
employees, as a condition of continued 
employment, are required to join within 
30 days following the beginning of em- 
ployment the labor organization desig- 
nated as the representative for collec- 
tive bargaining of the employees as pro- 
vided in section 9 (a) and authorized 
to enter into such an agreement in the 
most recent election held as provided in 
section 9 (e).“ 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an opinion on the constitu- 
tionality of the amendment which I have 
just offered. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF AMENDMENT OF NA- 

TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT TO PROVIDE FOR 

A UNION SHOP 

Any amendment of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, like the act itself, must be sus- 
tained, if at all, on the basis of the con- 
gressional power under article I, section 8, 
clause 3, to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce. See N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. ( (1937) 301 U. S. 1); Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. v. N. L. R. B. ( (1988) 305 U. S. 
197). The Supreme Court has said repeatedly 
that this power is “complete in itself, may be 
exercised to its utmost extent, and acknowl- 
edges no limitations, other than are pre- 
scribed in the Constitution.” Gibbons v, 
Ogden ((1824) 9 Wheat. 1); Currin v. Wal- 
lace ((1939) 306 U. S. 1); U. S. v. Darby 
((1941) 312 U. S. 100). The congressional 
authority to protect interstate commerce 
thus is extremely broad. Bowie v. Gonzalez 
(C. C. A. 1, 1941; 117 F. (2d) 11). Congress 
may follow its own conception of public pol- 
icy in imposing restrictions on commerce 
(U. S. v. Darby, supra), and the choice of 
means is within its discretion so long as 
there is no exercise of arbitrary power (Cur- 
rin v. Wallace, supra). It may aim at partic- 
ular difficulties thought imperative (N. L. 
R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., supra; 
Florida Fruit & Produce, Inc. v. U. S. (C. C. A. 
5, 1941; 117 F. (2d) 506)), and the wisdom or 
policy of the choice is not one for the 
courts to question (U. S. v. Darby, supra; 
N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
supra.) Where some specific situation or area 
of conduct is deemed to have an injurious 
effect on labor relations and hence obstruct 
and interfere with the free flow of commerce, 
the congressional power may be exerted to 
correct the matter, and it is not necessary 
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to show that such corrective measure will 
solve all problems giving rise to labor diffi- 
culties (Overnight Motor Tra tion Co, 
Inc. v. Missel ((1942) 316 U. S. 572)). Ac- 
cordingly, if Congress determined that the 
imposition of union shops, where the pro- 
posed elections so decide, would serve to im- 
prove labor relations and remove grounds of 
dissatisfaction among employees, that de- 
termination should be given decisive weight 
by the courts. 

The proposed amendment does not inter- 
fere with the employer’s free right to con- 
tract for employment with whom he pleases. 
Nor does it directly compel him to enter into 
any collective-bargaining agreement with 
the representative of the union shop. See 
N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
((1937) 301 U. S. 1). Insofar as it may com- 
pel him later to discharge those who become 
members of the union but who do not fulfill 
their union obligations, his freedom of con- 
tract is not unconstitutionally impaired. 
The liberty of contract guaranteed by the 
Constitution under the fifth amendment is 
not an absolute one, but is a freedom from 
arbitrary restraint rather than an immunity 
from reasonable regulation imposed in the 
interests of society. Carleton Screw Prod- 
ucts Co. v. Fleming (C. C. A. 8th, 1942; 126 
F. (2d) 537; certiorari denied, 317 U. S. 634), 
“Congress may constitutionally deny the lib- 
erty of contract to the extent of * * *® 
regulating every contract which is reasonably 
calculated to affect injuriously the public 
interests * * * Congress may constitu- 
tionally regulate the making or performance 
of contracts where reasonably necessary to 
effect the purposes for which the National 
Government was created, such as the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce.” Carleton 
Screw Products Co. v. Fleming, supra. The 
theory of the amendment is that free oppor- 
tunity for negotiation with accredited repre- 
sentatives of employees, in situations where 
the employees themselves have evinced a de- 
sire to maintain uniform and full member- 
ship in the representative union, is likely to 
promote industrial peace and bring about 
the adjustments and agreements which the 
act otherwise does not directly compel. See 
N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
supra. z 

On the same basis, there seems to be no 
ground for contention that the proposed 
amendment in any other aspect constitutes 
a violation of due process of law under the 
fifth amendment. See U. S. v. Darby ((1941) 
312 U. S. 100); N. L. R. B. v. Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp., supra. With respect to the 
argument that the amendment denies the 
employer the equal protection of the laws, it 
can be answered that the fifth amendment 
directly imposes no such requirement on the 
Federal Government—as the fourteenth 
amendment does upon the States (Currin v. 
Wallace, supra; Florida Fruit & Produce, Inc., 
v. U. S., supra; Carleton Screw Products Co. v. 
Fleming, supra); and in any event all that 
is required is that no person or class shall be 
denied the same protection of the law en- 
joyed by other persons or classes in like cir- 
cumstances Carleton Screw Products Co. v. 
Fleming, supra. The proposed amendment 
treats all employers on the same basis, and 
the fact that some employers may be com- 
pelled by election to acquiesce in a union 
shop where others may not, is not decisive, 

In Currin v. Wallace, supra, the constitu- 
tionality of the Tobacco Inspection Act of 
August 23, 1935 (49 Stat. 731; 7 U. S. C. 511a- 
5119), was in question. This act authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish to- 
bacco standards and designate those auction 
markets where tobacco bought and sold 
moved in interstate commerce, and provided 
that no tobacco should be bought or sold 
therein until inspected and certified by an 
authorized representative of the Secretary. 
It was specified, however, that the Secretary 
could not designate such a market unless 
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two-thirds of the growers, voting at a pre- 
scribed referendum, favored it. Since this 
meant that some markets would be regulated 
and othérs would not, the constitutionality 
of the act was challenged. The Court re- 
jected this contention, saying: 

“We have repeatedly said that the power 
given to Congress to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce is ‘complete in itself, may 
be exercised to its utmost extent, and ac- 
knowledges no limitations, other than are 
prescribed in the Constitution’ (Gibbons v. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. 1, 196). To hold that Con- 
gress in establishing its regulation is re- 
stricted to the making of uniform rules 
would be to impose a limitation which the 
Constitution does not prescribe. There is no 
requirement of uniformity in connection 
with the commerce power (art. I, sec. 8, par. 
3) such as there is with respect to the power 
to lay duties, imposts, and excises (art. I, 
sec. 8, par. 1) (Clark Distilling Co. v. Western 
Maryland R. Co., 242 U. S. 311, 327). Un- 
doubtedly the exercise of the commerce power 
is subject to the fifth amendment (Monon- 
gahela Navigation Co. v. United States, 148 
U. S. 312, 336; United States v. Cress, 243 U. 8. 
316, 326; Louisville Bank v. Radford, 295 U. 8. 
555, 589); but that amendment, unlike the 
fourteenth, has no equal-protection clause 
(LaBelle Iron Works v. United States, 256 
U. S. 377, 392; Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 
301 U. S. 548, 584). 

“If it be assumed that there might be dis- 
crimination of such an injurious character 
as to bring into operation the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, that is a 
diferent matter from a contention that mere 
lack of uniformity in the exercise of the 
commerce power renders the action of Con- 
gress invalid For that contention we find 
no warrant. It is of the essence of the 
plenary power conferred that Congress may 
exercise its discretion in the use of the pow- 
er. Congress may choose the commodities 
and places to which the regulation shall ap- 
ply. Congress may consider and weigh rela- 
tive situations and needs. Congress is not 
restricted by any technical requirement but 
may make limited applications and resort to 
tests so that it may have the benefit of ex- 
perience in deciding upon the continuance or 
extension of a policy which under the Con- 
stitution it is free to adopt. As to such 
choices, the question is one of wisdom and 
not of power.” 

The fact that the proposed amendment 
may result in the regulation of intrastate 
activities is not fatal. (V. L. R. B. v. Fairblatt 
(1939), 306 U. S. 601: U. S. v. Darby (1941) 
312 U. S. 100). And see discussion in U. S. v. 
Southeastern Underwriters Ass’n (1944) 322 
U. S. 533); Polish Nat. Alliance of the U. S. of 
North America v. N. L. R. B. ((1944) 322 U. 8. 
643). Nor is it material that various States 
may have enacted statutes regulating the 
union shop, for the exercise of State power 
in this respect cannot affect or limit the 
constitutional power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Consolidated Edison Co. v. N. L. R. B. 
(1938), 305 U. S. 197; U. S. v. Darby, supra). 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the bill 
as now written outlaws the closed shop: 
that is, it makes it illegal for an employer 
or the employees to agree to, or operate 
under, a closed-shop agreement. My 
amendment is intended to amend that 
part of the bill which provides for a union 
shop in lieu of the closed shop. Under 
this amendment, it is provided that an 
employer shal] be required to accept a 
union shop if three-fourths of the em- 
ployees of such employer, entitled to vote 
in an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board through a secret 
ballot, vote for such union shop. The 
legislation presently provides that to es- 
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tablish a union as a bargaining unit a 
majority of the employees entitled to vote 
must cast their vote for such union under 
the auspices of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and then, and only then, 
they may negotiate with the employer 
through collective bargaining for a union 
shop. 

In a union shop, as contrasted with a 
closed shop, the employer is entitled to 
hire anyone he chooses, whether he be a 
member of a union or not. For the pur- 
poses of this act, a “union shop” is de- 
fined as a shop where employees, as a 
condition of continued employment, are 
required to join within 30 days following 
the beginning of such employment the 
labor organization designated as the 
representative for collective bargaining 
of the employees, as provided in section 
9 (a). As provided in the bill, the union 
may not prevent such employment, nor 
can it ask an employer to discharge such 
employee for any reason other than non- 
payment of dues. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What effect would 
the Senator’s amendment have in States 
having constitutional provisions prohib- 
iting the closed shop? 

Mr. MALONE. That, I suppose, would 
be settled through the courts the same 
as any other conflict in State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. Under the pending 
bill, after the union shop is decided upon 
by a majority vote of the employees, an 
employer might prolong indefinitely the 
process of collective bargaining, during 
which time he could employ nonunion 
workers as jobs became available and, in 
that manner, the union could gradually 
be broken and made ineffective. 

Iam ready to vote for legislation which 
will regulate employees in the same way 
that employers are regulated. I shall 
not vote to destroy either one of them. 
That is my reason for offering the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
have read with interest the amendment 
as offered, which in effect provides that 
if three-fourths of the employees 
vote 

Mr. MALONE. It has been changed 
to three-fourths. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It has been 
changed, I understand, to three-fourths 
of the employees. It provides that if 
three-fourths of the employees vote to 
have a union shop, it shall thereafter 
and thereupon be compulsory to have 
a union shop. It is provided that the 
closed shop shall be outlawed completely. 
It cannot be made even the subject of 
negotiation. 

It seems to me that in view of that, 
it is entirely fair that if three-fourths 
of those who work at a place desire a 
union shop—and we have recognized the 
union shop as valid, as a good thing in 
labor-management relations—that they 
should have it. Another thing that ap- 
peals to me is that we are removing an 
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issue that may create great contention, 
if we should give to the men, by a three- 
fourths vote, a right to the union shop. 

We speak of the pending legislation as 
having a prime purpose of ending dis- 
putes between workers and employers. 
One of the most definite and certain 
ways of doing that, in defining the rights 
of both sides, is to fix definitely what 
each may do. That, of course, removes 
the issue from dispute between the two 
sides. 

Therefore, I want to say to the able 
Senator from Nevada that I intend to 
support his amendment. I think it fair, 
and I think it will remove from the 
stage of contention one great issue that 
might arise. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the effort 
of this amendment is to force upon an 
employer a union shop, if three-rourths 
of the men want a union shop. We 
based our entire proceeding in the com- 
mittee on the theory of free collective 
bargaining. That is to say, the whole 
theory of the Wagner Act, and every 
other provision we have had, is that the 
difficulties in labor shall be settled by 
free collective bargaining between em- 
ployer and employees, free to bargain as 
they choose, within definite limitations. 

In this case it is proposed to force 
on an employer a union shop when he 
does not want a union shop. I myself 
think the effort is not only unwise, but 
unconstitutional. I have an opinion 
from one of the special counsel of the 
committee, Mr. Gerard D. Reilly, who 
himself was a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board for some time, 
and for a long time was Solicitor of the 
Department of Labor, stating in his opin- 
ion that the proposal is unconstitutional. 
A contract cannot be forced on the 
employer which he does not want to 
make 


In any event, Mr. President, it seems 
to me the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nevada represents one ex- 
treme. The Senator from Minnesota has 
proposed an amendment which abso- 
lutely outlaws the union shop altogether 
as being against public policy. The com- 
mittee in effect is in the middle. We 
have taken the position that if such an 
agreement is reached, and if the men 
really want it—the only purpose of the 
vote is to be sure that the men really do 
want it, because it is something which 
affects their individual rights to a tre- 
mendous extent—if the men really want 
it and show that they want it by voting 
in an election, and the employer also 
wants it, or is willing to grant it, then 
there may be a union shop. But it seems 
to me that a legislative body seriously 
considering the complete outlawing of 
the union shop would be stepping com- 
pletely to the opposite side of the whole 
position by suddenly saying that if a cer- 
tain number of the men wanted it the 
employer must grant a union shop. So, 
Mr. President, I very much hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks, the opinion by Gerard D. Reilly 
that the proposed amendment is uncon- 
stitutional. 
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There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1947. 
MEMORANDUM 


To: Senator TAFT. í 
From: Gerard D. Reilly. 
Re constitutionality of Malone amendment, 

I have examined Senator Matone’s pro- 
posed amendment to section 8 (a) (3) of the 
committee bill, S. 1126. It would amend not 
only the committee bill but the present sec- 
tion 8 (3) of the National Labor Relations Act 
by compelling an employer to agree to com- 
pulsory membership of all the employees in 
the bargaining unit if a majority of such 
employees voted for such an arrangement. 
In other words, it differs both from existing 
law and S. 1126 in that it no longer leaves 
the subject of compulsory union membership 
to collective bargaining but would make such 
a requirement mandatory upon the happen- 
ing of a certain event, namely, the election 
under section 9 (e). 

In my opinion, such an amendment is re- 
pugnant to the due-process clause of the 
fifth amendment. 

In reaching this conclusion I did not find 
any authorities precisely in point, for appar- 
ently neither Congress nor any State has 

legislation of that character. The 
probable attitude of the Supreme Court, how- 
ever, is indicated by two decisions. In the 
Jones & Laughlin case (301 U. S. 1) the va- 
lidity of the National Labor Relations Act 
was assailed not only under the commerce 
clause but also under the due-process clause. 
In its brief the company, in support of its 
argument that there was an unlawful inter- 
ference with the right of the company to 
manage its own business, urged the following 
view upon the Court: 

“The power which it delegates to a major- 
ity of the employees to bind the minority is 
arbitrary and unfair and will necessarily lead 
to the suffocation of minorities and to the 
closed shop, forcing the employer to herd his 
employees into an organization which is not 
of their own choice. This will in turn seri- 
ously disturb the discipline and morale of 
the respondents and employees with obvious 
injury to them and to the respondents” (301 
U. S. 1, at 21). 

To this argument Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the majority of the Court, re- 
plied: 

“The act does not compel agreements be- 
tween employers and employees, It does not 
compel any agreement whatever. It does 
not prevent the employer from refusing to 

make a collective contract and hiring indi- 
viduals on whatever terms the employer may 
by unilateral action determine 
The theory of the act is that free opportu- 
nity for negotiation with accredited repre- 
sentatives of employees is likely to promote 
industrial peace and may bring about the 
adjustments and agreements which the act 
in itself does not attempt to compel” (301 
U. S. 1, at 45). 

The implication of this opinion of the 
Chief Justice is clear, namely, that if the act 
had compelled an employer to conform to 
certain standards, to which he did not wish 
to agree, it would have been contrary to the 
due- process clause. 

Of course it may be argued that certain 
statutes do require an employer to agree to 
certain substantive shop conditions such as 
a 40-hour week or a minimum wage. But it 
must be remembered that these statutes 
operate only on the narrow ground that they 
bear a direct relationship to the health and 
welfare of the employees. It would be vir- 
tually impossible to demonstrate to a court 
that a worker's membership or nonmember- 
ship in a union bore some relationship to the 
promotion of health and morale. 
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The amendment might also be unconstitu- 
tional as infringing the rights of employees 
to earn a livelihood without having to con- 
form to a discriminatory law. 

In Truaz v. Raiche (239 U. S. 33) the 
Supreme Court held that a State statute re- 
quiring employers to see to it that not less 
than 80 percent of their working force was 
composed of citizens was held repugnant to 
the rights given by the fourteenth amend- 
ment. In action brought by an alien em- 
ployee to restrain his employer from dis- 
charging him under this statute, the Court 
said: 

“It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common oc- 
cupations of the community is of the very 
essential of the personal freedom and oppor- 
tunity that it was the purpose of the amend- 
ment to secure” (239 U. S. 33, at 41). 

The argument was also made in that case 
that a statute requiring an employer to give 
preference to citizens as against aliens was 
not unconstitutional, since an employer was 
free to agree if he saw fit to employ only 
citizens. 

A similar argument might be raised in sup- 
port of the proposed amendment, since the 
Wagner Act now permits an employer to 
agree to hire only union men if he sees fit. 
But this argument carried no weight with 
the Court. Mr. Justice Hughes said: 

“The fact that the employment is at the 
will of the parties does not make it one at 
the will of others. The employee has mani- 
fest interest in the freedom of the employer 
to exercise his judgment without illegal 
interference or compulsions.” 

Some support for the proposed amend- 
ment might be found in the fact that cer- 
tain statutes which do limit an employer's 
discretion in some respect, for example, 
statutes outlawing the “yellow dog” con- 
tract, statutes like the Wagner Act which 
forbid an employer to discriminate in hire 
or tenure on the ground of union member- 
ship, und statutes forbidding racial or re- 
ligious discrimination, have either been sus- 
tained or are widely regarded as being valid. 
It is not believed that these statutes are 
any real analogy of the proposed amend- 
ment, since what it proposes is not a re- 
straint upon discrimination but rather a 
mandate to discriminate against a certain 
class, namely, such minority employees as do 
not wish tò join the union. It is true that 
the committee bill proposes to prevent an 
employer from requiring union membership 
unless a majority of its employees so vote. 
If the committee bill also proposed that 
where a majority of the employees voted 
against the union shop it would become 
mandatory upon an employer to discharge 
all the union men in the bargaining unit, 
there would be a parallel to the proposed 
amendment. For the reasons I have stated, 
however, I am inclined to think that either 
type of proposal would be unconstitutional. 

In considering this question I studied Mr. 
Oglebay's memorandum—which I am aware 
reaches a conclusion at variance with mine. 
It should be noted, however, that most of 
the authorities which he cites deal with the 
power of Congress under the commerce 
clause to regulate labor relations in indus- 
tries affecting commerce. I do not question 
the existence of the commerce power but 
emphasize the fact that the exercise of this 
power is subject to the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment. Mr. Oglebay is cor- 
rect in stating that this amendment, unlike 
the fourteenth amendment, does not contain 
an equal protection clause, but as the court 
stated in one of the very cases which he 
quoted at length (Currin v. Wallace (306 
U.S 1)): 

“If it be assumed that there might be 
discrimination of such unjust character as 
to bring into operation of the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment that is a dif- 
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ferent matter from a contention that mere 
lack of uniformity in the exercise of the 
commerce power renders the action of Con- 
gress invalid.” 

One of the other principal authorities 
upon which Mr. Oglebay relies, the Jones 
and Laughlin case, supra, affords no sup- 
port for what he states (see p. 2 of Oglebay's 
memorandum) is the theory of the amend- 
ment, namely, “that free opportunity for 
negotiation with accredited representatives 
of employees not citizens where the em- 
ployees themselves have evinced a desire to 
maintain uniform and full membership in 
the representative union, is likely to pro- 
mote industrial peace and to bring about the 
adjustments and agreements which the act 
otherwise does not directly compel.” It is 
true that some of this language was taken 
from the court's opinion in that case, but 
since the very purpose of this amendment is 
to deny “free opportunity for negotiation” 
and to make the union shop mandatory 
the decision is an authority for the very 
converse of the proposition for which it is 
cited. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Two opinions have 
been submitted for the record on this 
subject. I read briefly from the one I 
submitted for the record. It says; 

The proposed amendment does not inter- 
fere with the employer's free right to con- 
tract for employment with whom he pleases, 
Nor does it directly compel him to enter 
into any collective-bargaining agreement 
with the representative of the union shop. 


Then a number of decisions are cited 
in support of the statement. 

There is a grave difference of opinion 
with respect to this subject. The bill, 
however, takes care of that situation, I 
read on page 59 of the bill as follows: 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 503, If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances, shall be held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act, or the ap- 
plication of such provision to any other per- 
sons or circumstances than those to which it 
is held shall not be affected thereby. 


Therefore I think we need not spend 
time in debating the question when there 
can be no serious harm done in either 
case. 

I would say that it is my personal opin- 
ion, speaking as one Senator out of 95, 
as the Senate is at present constituted, 
that the proposal to outlaw the union 
shop has never been seriously considered 
by a majority of this body. Some serious 
difference of opinion may develop as to 
whether there is a chance to outlaw the 
closed shop when the final vote comes. 
By outlawing the closed shop, we would 
close the avenues of bargaining concern- 
ing something which the unions and the 
employers have always had, and which 
has never been questioned. Whatever 
we do, we should not close the door en- 
tirely, nor should we place the power 
in the hands of either one side or the 
other definitely to close that door and 
“break” the other party to any proposed 
agreements. 

So I say that the present practice, in 
my opinion, should be modified. The 
bill provides that it is an unfair labor 
practice not to bargain collectively, but 
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it has been proved that two parties can 
bargain collectively for some time with- 
out reaching any agreement. And if an 
agreement is not reached by reason of 
the reluctance of either party, then the 
union means nothing, that is, to the 
union itself. It is provided by the bill 
in the case of the union shop, the em- 
ployer may employ anyone he sees fit, 
regardless of whether he is a union mem- 
ber or not. To this I subscribe, if prop- 
erly safeguarded, for the reason that 
there has been severe criticism through- 
out the Nation that unions have pre- 
vented the employment of qualified men. 
Adoption of my amendment would solve 
that problem and enswer that great criti- 
cism. Unions know they have been criti- 
_ eized for such action. But by such em- 
ployees becoming members within a 
stated time after such employment, the 
union is preserved and the bargaining 
power is also preserved. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I want to 
call attention to one remark made by 
the late President of the United States, 
Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said that 
in his opinion the United States Gov- 
ernment would never compel a man to 
join a union in order to work. He made 
that remark in reference to the captive 
coal mines, and it seems to me that what 
he said was sound. What is now pro- 
posed is that the Government of the 
United States shall say to the individual, 
“Tf you want to work when three-fourths 
of the employees of the factory want a 
union shop, you must join the union.” 
It seems to me that goes further in the 
way of compulsion on the employee than 
anything we have ever done in the United 
States. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
` Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator has 
brought out a very interesting point. I 
do not want to compel anyone to join a 
union against his own wishes, but the 
very bill which the Senator sponsors, 
which was reported from the committee, 
provides that upon a majority vote—not 
a two-thirds vote, as provided in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada, but upon a majority vote of the 
workers—there shall be a union shop. If 
the terms of the bill itself provide that a 
union shop shall be established upon the 
basis of a majority vote, so that the em- 
ployees must be members of the union, 
how can an amendment be criticized 
which provides that a union shop shall 
be established upon a three-fourths 
vote? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course in the one case 
it is by agreement between the employer 
that he wants to employ only union men, 
and the union. But the pending bill does 
not force the union shop in any case. 
The point the late President Roosevelt 
made was exactly the point I am making. 
He said that while the individual indus- 
tries may work out a closed shop ar- 
rangement, and that will be effective, in 
his opinion the United States Govern- 
ment should never force a closed shop on 
any industry and any union which does 
not want it. So that the whole question 
is whether we are going to abandon col- 
lective bargaining altogether and step in 
ourselves and say that under certain cir- 
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cumstances there must be a closed shop 
in a particular industry. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to 
know what in the Senator’s judgment 
would be the effect of the amendment 
on the State statutes forbidding the 
closed shop? 

Mr. TAFT. Unless some special pro- 
vision was made I think it would nullify 
State statutes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The amendment 
of the-Senator from Nevada, as I under- 
stand, does not use the term “closed 
shop.” 

Mr. TAFT. I used the term inad- 
vertently. Of course the ordinary closed 
shop in the United States is a union 
shop, not a closed shop. There are 
not a great many closed shops. There 
are a great many union shops, and they 
are usually referred to as “closed shops,” 
in a loose way. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator 
from Ohio himself very ably, earlier in 
the debate, drew a distinction between 
a closed shop and a union shop. I am 
glad to hear the Senator from Ohio say 
that he inadvertently used the term 
“closed shop.” The bill itself declares 
that a closed shop is against public pol- 
icy and that a contract cannot even be 
made for a closed shop. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is not inter- 
fered with by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Nevada. His amend- 
ment simply provides, and I think it is 
entirely sound, that if three-fourths of 
the employees desire a union shop—and 
a union shop is recognized upon a ma- 
jority vote in the bill as it is now writ- 
ten—that they shall have it. If I may 
say it again, by providing for such a 
decision by the employees we will remove 
one of the greatest causes of contention 
between the employer and the employees. 
Such a provision will not interfere with 
collective bargaining. Once the men 
vote to have their union shop, they pro- 
ceed then with collective bargaining 
upon another issue. It seems to me that 
if we are to have peuceful relations the 
most definite way is to define the rights 
of both sides and to remove from con- 
tention most of the issues which may 
arise. 

As I previously stated, the amendment 
of the able Senator from Nevada appeals 
to me as one which would remove a 
great contention in ccllective bargaining 
between the employer and the employ- 
ees; and it would not do a wrong to the 
employer when it permits the employees, 
through a three-fourths vote, to say, 
“We want a union shop.” 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, the adoption of 
this amendment would nullify every pro- 
vision in the bill with respect to the union 
shop, and our effort to limit the abuses of 
the union shop. In my opinion, the 
effect of this amendment would be ulti- 
mately to force a union shop on every 
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industry in the United States. Those 
interested in the union shop could propa- 
gandize and wait until finally they got 
three-fourths of the votes. Even though 
the other fourth were most violently op- 
posed to it, there would be a union shop 
permanently. Once a union shop is es- 
tablished it is practically permanent. I 
would far rather say nothing about the 
union shop in the entire bill than to 
adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Nevada. I think it would com- 
pletely nullify everything we have done 
with reference to the union shop. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator has very 
ably explained his position. However, I 
take issue with him when he says that if 
this amendment were adopted it would 
mean a closed shop, in the accepted defi- 
nition of the closed shop. 

Mr. TAFT. I have inadvertently used 
the expression “closed shop.” Every time 
5 have used it I should have said “union 

op.” 

Mr. MALONE. We are making it un- 
lawful for the employer to agree with the 
employees on a closed shop. 

Diverting at this point, if the Senator 
will permit me further to comment, many 
employers, especially in the newspaper 
business, like the closed shop. Many 
editors in my State like the closed shop, 
because when they ask for a certain type 
of worker they can obtain a qualified 
worker without any further conversation. 

I will not object to the outlawing of 
the closed shop if provision is made for 
the preservation of the collective-bar- 
gaining power through the union shop. 

The point on which I heartily disagree 
with the Senator from Ohio is this: 
When we leave the question open for 
bargaining—and naturally there is no 
reason for leaving it open unless it is 
thought that some employers would not 
want it—I do not know the employees 
in the Senator’s State, but in my area 
they will still get the union shop, even 
though we shall again have strikes, 
picket lines, rioting, and everything else 
we have gone through in the past 10 or 
15 years. Men will quit their jobs and 
walk out when refused the union shop 
under this legislation and they will ulti- 
mately get the union shop. So long as 
we know that they will ultimately get it, 
as the able Senator from West Virginia 
{Mr. REVERCOME] has so ably said, why 
not eliminate that particular bone of 
contention and concentrate on things 
which we think are necessary subject for 
collective bargaining, namely, wages, 
working conditions, and other important 
matters? 

Mr. TAFT. If we adopt the Senator’s 
philosophy, we might as well say, “If 
they want a certain wage, let them have 
it.” The Senator goes so far as to say, 
“If it is a subject of possible dispute let 
the Government settle it by compulsory 
arbitration or in some other way.” The 
amendment is absolutely contrary to the 
whole theory of the bill. The bill is based 
upon free agreement between the em- 
ployer and the employee. The moment 
we depart from that theory and say, 
“Here is something which the Govern- 
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ment is going to decide, and if the Gov- 
ernment decides it you must accept its 
decision whether you wish to do so or 
not,” we destroy the whole philosophy of 
collective bargaining, and the theory of 
the bill, and of the Wagner Act, which 
preceded it. 

Mr. MALONE. If we go far enough to 
say to free people in America, including 
both employees and employers, “If you 
want a closed shop you cannot have it,” 
I agree with the Senator that we should 
go onc step further and provide a fair 
opportunity for a fair substitute in which 
necessary protection and collective bar- 
gaining power can be provided and pre- 
served. 

I point out to the able Senator that 
what he is doing is simply trading the 
closed shop for an opportunity to bargain 
for something which, from the employ- 
ees’ standpoint, never could be a satis- 
factory substitute. But I am willing to 
vote for it if a proper substitute through 
the union shop can be provided, because I 
think it will remove the criticism that 
qualified workers have in the past been 
prevented from obtaining jobs. But un- 
der the present legislation we simply pro- 
vide that the employer may hire anyone 
he wishes to hire and could continuously 
feed nonunion employees into a plant 
and gradually get rid of union employees, 
such «s when a union man quit his job, 
or there was reason for letting him go, 
the new employee would not need to join 
the union. In a very short time there 
would be no union. So I repeat what I 
said when I offered the amendment, that 
I will vote for any just regulation of 
unions and corporations alike, but I will 
not vote to destroy either. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Would the amend- 
ment, if adopted, have the effect of re- 
moving the union-shop question from 
the realm of collective bargaining if 
three-fourths of the employees of an in- 
dustry or business voted for a union 
shop? 


Mr. TAFT. Yes; it would have that 


effect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would take it 
out of the realm of collective bargaining? 

Mr. TAFT. Les. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, by 
this amendment we would be saying 
that if three-fourths of the employees 
vote for a union shop, the employer 
would no longer have anything to say 
about it. We would force him to ac- 
cept the decision. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 

Mr. MALONE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE, Will the Senator from 
Arkansas repeat the last statement he 
made? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas merely stated the effect of the 
amendment. Under those circumstances 
the employer must accept the union-shop 
agreement, and the Congress of the 
United States would compel him to do so. 

Mr. MALONE. That is the provision. 
We have prohibited any agreement with 
respect to a closed shop. While the em- 
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ployer would be entitled to hire anyone 
under the union shop whether he was 
a union member or not, the union would 
be preserved by reason of the employee 
joining the union within a stated time. 
Further, it is provided in the bill that 
the only ground on which the union 
can demand the discharge of an em- 
ployee is that he has been expelled from 
the union for nonpayment of dues, 

I should like to point out that in any 
election under the NLRB it would be 
pretty difficult to get the votes of 75 per- 
cent of the employees eligible to vote. 
We all realize that if we had to elect a 
President of the United States by a ma- 
jority of the people who have reached the 
voting age, there would rarely be such a 
majority. Perhaps only three-fourths of 
those eligible to register take the trouble 
to register, and less than three-fourths 
of those registered take the trouble to 
vote. Many of the workers employed 
at a plant would never vote. We are try- 
ing to preserve a bargaining unit. We 
are substituting one form of bargaining 
unit under this amendment, the union 
shop, for another common form, the 
closed shop; which is made illegal under 
the present bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it the interpre- 
tation of the Senator from Nevada that 
every employee is included when he says 
“the employees of the employer”? Does 
that mean three-fourths of the em- 
ployees voting at an election, or does it 
mean three-fourths of all the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. MALONE. Three-fourths of all 
the employees eligible to vote, not just 
the majority attending a meeting or the 
majority of those voting. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment 
says three-fourths of the employees of 
any employer, which might be inter- 
preted either one way or the other. 

Mr. MALONE. It means all the em- 
ployees eligible to vote, which is defined 
as all of the employees in that particular 
business or industry. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if the 
amendment were adopted it would have 
to be rather extensively revised. The 
union shop is not defined. No one knows 
what it is. We did not use the term in 
the bill. Moreover, we would probably 
have to say three-fourths of the em- 
ployees covered by the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit, rather than the employees 
of a single employer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE]. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It seems to me, 
as a practical matter, that if three- 
fourths of the employees of a plant want 
a union shop they will either get a union 
shop or there will be a serious dispute 
and labor clash. Why not provide, if 
three-fourths of them want it, that they 
may have a union shop, and remove the 
issue completely between employer and 
employees? That is the feature of the 
amendment which appeals to me. 


President, 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Ne- 
vada. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which has been lying on the 
desks of the Members of the Senate, and 
I ask to have it stated and considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, line 22, 
after the comma, it is proposed to insert 
“and simultaneously therewith notifies 
any State or Territorial agency estab- 
lished to mediate and conciliate disputes 
within the State or Territory where the 
dispute occurred,”. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I merely 
want to point out to the Senate that that 
language should be inserted because it 
was inadvertently omitted when the bill 
was being prepared. It is perfectly 
obvious that it was the intent and pur- 
pose to connect the language suggested 
with the section of the bill which pro- 
vides that employers or employees shall 
serve notice 60 days before the ex- 
piration of a contract if there is going 
to be any change; and such notice has 
to be served upon the National Mediation 
Service proposed to be established under 
the bill. 

My amendment provides, as will be 
noted, that in connection with sending 
notice or sending any information on 
the subject, the same information or 
notice must be sent to the appropriate 
State agency. There are, I think, 37 
States in the United States at the present 
time which have agencies of this kind, 
mediation services of one kind or an- 
other. This is done purely in order to 
protect the State agencies and in order 
not to bypass them by action of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives}. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, line 6, 
after the word “than”, it is proposed to 
insert the following: “(1) being a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or actively 
and consistently promoting or support- 
ing the policies, teachings, and doctrines 
of the Communist Party, or advocating, 
or being a member of any organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force or 
other illegal or unconstitutional meth- 
ods, or (2).” 

And on page 14, line 13, after the word 
“than”, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: “‘(1) being a member of the Com- 
munist Party or actively and consistently 
promoting or supporting the policies, 
teachings, and doctrines of the Com- 
munist Party, or advocating, or being a 
member of any organization that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the United States 
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Government by force or other illegal or 
unconstitutional methods, or (2).” 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, has the 
amendment been printed? 

Mr. McCARTHY. No; it has not. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be read the 
second time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the clerk will restate the 
amendment. s 

Mr. McCAETHY. Mr. President, if I 
may briefiy explain it, it may not be 
necessary to have it read again. 

Mr. LANGER. Very well. 

Mr. McCARTHY. This amendment 
was urged by a delegation of labor leaders, 
men who are interested in the rank and 
file of labor. They pointed out that the 
bill as presently written takes from union 
labor organizations a right which they 
now have, and one which I believe we did 
not intend to take from them under the 
bill as presently written. If a labor or- 
ganization operating in a union shop 
expels a member for Communist activi- 
ties or for being an active member of the 
Communist Party, and if then the leaders 
of the union desire to go to the man- 
agement and say, “Will you discharge 
this man?” this bill would make it im- 
possible for the union to make such 
a request, although the man had been 
expelled from the union because of his 
subversive and communistic tendencies. 

Mr. TAFT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Would not any employer 
fire a man if he was a Communist? 
Why do we have to force the employer 
to do it? The labor union fires a man 
because he is a Communist. All this 
language says is that the labor union 
shall not go to the employer and compel 
him to fire that man. If they call atten- 
tion to the fact that he is a Communist, 
would not the employer fire him anyway? 
Can we not rely on the employers to get 
rid of Communists without saying that 
they shall not be coerced by labor unions? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us see if the 
Senator and I agree on what the bill 
presently provides. 

The amendment provides that a labor 
leader may go to management and say, 
“We have expelled this man because he 
is an active member of the Communist 
Party and has strong subversive ten- 
dencies.” The labor leader can ask man- 
agement to discharge that member of the 
Communist Party. Management does 
not have to discharge him, but in effect 
it says that the amendment provides that 
labor leaders may go to management and 
say, “We expelled this man from the un- 
ion because he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party, and we suggest that you 
discharge him.” The mere fact that 
they go to management and point out 
why they expelled the man from the 
union would be an unfair labor practice. 
I cannot conceive why the bill should 
so provide. May I ask the Senator from 
Ohio if he so understands that provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator states 
the provision of the bill correctly. The 
only questions I raise are two. In the 
first place, is it necessary to compel em- 
ployers to fire Communists? Can we not 
trust the employers to do it without writ- 
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ing into the bill a specific clause requiring 
them to do it? In the second place, we 
think it is difficult, if not almost impossi- 
ble, to find out whether a man is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. When we 
refer to him as one who is actively or con- 
sistently supporting or promoting or 
teaching the doctrines of the Communist 
Party, or the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force, the difficulty 
of proving the case is so great that it 
seems to me in the last analysis we are 
better off to let unions fire people be- 
cause they are Communists, or they think 
they are, and to let employers do so, 
without having the proposed law take a 
hand in the matter. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. The Senator speaks 
of the difficulty of identifying members 
of the Communist Party. This morn- 
ing a delegation of Communists called 
upon two Members of Congress from 
Wisconsin, Representative KERSTEN and 
Representative Bropxy, and in a confer- 
ence with newspapermen they openly 
stated that if and when we have any 
trouble or engage in a war with Russia 
they will be on Russia’s side. Let me 
say that if I were a labor leader or head 
of a union and those men were in my 
union I would try to expel them. -The 
bill would prevent me from going to 
management and saying: We have two 
men who are disloyal to this country. 
We do not think they have any right to 
work on the job. Will you not fire 
them? 

Mr. TAFT. What difference would 
that make? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me finish. My 
suggested amendment will not force 
management to discharge them. It 
merely says that if the labor leader wants 
to go to management and ask that they 
be discharged he is not violating the law 
by making the request. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not feel very strongly 
on the subject. There is a provision in 
the House bill that no union shall even 
be recognized by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board if any officer of it is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or actively 
engaged in working for it. That is cer- 
tainly a matter of substance. I think 
if a union fires a man because he is a 
Communist the employer is probably go- 
ing to fire him anyway, without the ne- 
cessity of changing the law regarding 
the matter. I do not greatly object to 
the amendment or oppose its adoption. 
It would not make much difference to me, 
one way or the other. But I think it is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am inclined to agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that perhaps management 
would discharge a man who had been 
expelled from a union because of com- 
munistic activities. But yesterday a 
delegation of honest, sincere labor lead- 
ers called on me, and they were very 
much disturbed about this matter. 
They felt that the bill as presently writ- 
ten would make it more difficult for 
them to clean up their unions and get 
rid of the Communist elements. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield: 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very much 
interested in what the Senator has said 
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about having a delegation of labor lead- 
ers visit him and ask for legislation 
which would enable them to clean house. 
For myself, I wish to say that I believe 
it is true that most labor unions want 
to get. rid of the communistic elements 
and of Communist domination; but un- 
der existing law they find it most diffi- 
cult to do so. For that reason, as the 
Senator from Ohio has said, the House 
bill contains a provision prohibiting the 
certification for bargaining purposes of 
unions whose officers are Communists 
or are engaged in Communist activities. 

Let me say that I wish to offer that sec- 
tion of the House bill as an amendment 
to this bill, because I believe that the 
rank and file of American labor are truly 
American—Americans first and Ameri- 
cans all the way. I believe that while we 
are enacting legislation on this subject 
we should give our moral support, with 
legal sanction back of it, to prohibiting 
Communists from taking over labor un- 
ions, and I believe we should do so by 
prohibiting the certification for bargain- 
ing purposes of labor unions which are 
dominated by Communists. Such action 
on our part will give encouragement to 
the rank and file of labor organizations 
in America to fight that insidious influ- 
ence, which is not only dangerous to 
labor organizations, but is dangerous to 
the security of our Nation as a whole. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield tc me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to ask the 
Senator a question, but I desire to pref- 
ace it by saying that I am not quite 
clear what the Senator’s definition of 
“Communism” is. For instance, in my 
State there is a Communist Party. I 
have never run for an election without 
having a Communist Party opponent. 
The Communist Party in my State 
does not receive many votes, but that 
party takes part in the elections, and it 
is a legal party and it has a right to 
have its name on the ballot. 

Under the amendment, I assume that 
a man running for election on the Com- 
munist ticket would be classed as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. Such 
persons register as Communists; and un- 
der the provisions of this amendment, 
I assume that a member of that political 
party would be classed as a Communist. 
There are probably 2,000 or 3.000 of them 
who vote in the State of Washington, 
out of a million votes which are cast in 
any election there. 

I wish to ask the the Senator whether 
such a man would be covered by the pro- 
visions of the amendment; or does the 
Senator mean that it would only apply 
to those who advocate the overthrow of 
the Government by force or those who 
are disloyal to our Government? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would include 
the 2,000 or 3,000 members of the Com- 
munist Party in the Senator’s State of 
Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would it include 
them, regardless of whether the party 
was legal? 

Mr.McCARTHY. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “legal”? Does he refer 
to the fact that the party can have its 
name on the ballot? 
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Mr, MAGNUSON. It is a legal party in 
the United States. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not think the 
Communist Farty is ever legal. It may 
be legal to have the name Communist“ 
on a ballot. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield further to the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. McCARTRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me state thet 
they say they are American Communists. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is well known 
that the Communist Party consists of 
two important elements. There is an 
element which is above ground, which 
openly adopts the name “Communist 
Party.” Then there is an underground 
organization, sometimes a group of 5 
men or a group of 3 men, who have the 
specific job of learning how to engage in 
sabotage and espionage in case of war. 
They engage in underground operations. 
The men who openly adopt the name 
“Communist Party” are the administra- 
tive nerve center. My thought is that 
regardless of whether a man belongs to 
the above-ground organization, which is 
the less dangerous branch of it, or 
whether he belongs to the underground 
organization, which is much more dif- 
ficult to identify, he still should have no 
part in a union. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I agree with the 
Senator in principle; but in this matter 
we get into a difficult constitutional ques- 
tion. If a man who is a resident of a 
State in which the Communist Party is 
registered for voting purposes registers 
as a Communist or files for election to 
office as a Communist, will that be suf- 
ficient to bar him, under the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not speaking 
ofabar. The amendment will not force 
management to discharge him; it will 
not force a union to expel him from 
union membership. My amendment 
merely maintains the status quo, so far 
as that is concerned Today a labor 
leader can go to management and say, 
“I have 3 or 4 Communists in this union. 
We are expelling them, and we would 
like to have you discharge those men.” 

As the bill now stands, that could not 
be done without violating the law, if the 
bill should be enacted into law. Sen- 
ators understand that today manage- 
ment is not forced to discharge such 
men, and under my amendment man- 
agement would not be forced to discharge 
them. My amendment would merely 
permit a union leader to go to manage- 
ment and ask management to discharge 
such men 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that. 
My point is that in stating by law under 
what circumstances a man shall be clas- 
sified as a Communist, it is necessary 
to go further than to refer to the fact 
that he has registered in an election as 
a Communist, which he can legally do 
in many States. 

Under the Senator’s amendment, 
would it be necessary to prove that a 
man belonged to an organization which 
had some disloyal tendencies, so far as 
our Government is concerned; or would 
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it be sufficient to show that he had filed 
on the Communist ticket in an election? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If he registers as 
a member of the Communist Party, that 
will be sufficient proof. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is a legal ques- 
tion, and it has been raised before now. 
The fact remains that in some places 
there are Communist Party members. 
There is a crew of them downtown in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; and a delega- 
tion of them called on a Member of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Under the amend- 
ment, would it be sufficient to show that 
a man wos a member of an American 
political party using the name “Com- 
munist“? 

Mr. McCARTHY> It would. 

In order that there may be no mis- 
understanding about my amendment, 
let me say that it is not intended to force 
any union to expel from membership 
a meinber of the Communist Party, un- 
less it sees fit to do so. Neither will my 
amendment force an employer to dis- 
charge such a person. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield to me, let me say that 
I am sorry to say he is misstating the 
effect of the amendment. If there is a 
closed shop and if the union expels a 
member on the ground that he is a Com- 
munist or a Communist sympathizer, the 
union can compel the employer to dis- 
charge that employee. That can be 
done today. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is correct. I 
was more concerned with the provision 
on pege 14 in regard to what shall be 
an unfair labor practice. However, the 
Senator from Minnesota is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I desire 
to read the provision which the amend- 
ment would insert, on page 13, in line 6, 
to which the Senator has referred. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

Being a member of the Communist 
Party— 


That is all that will have to be shown. 

As the Senator from Washington has 
said, in a great many States the Com- 
munist Party is a legal party. 

This amendment provides: 

Being u member of the Communist Party, 
or actively and consistently promoting or 
supporting the policies, teachings, and doc- 
trines of the Communist Party, or advocat- 
ing, or being a member of any organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force or other illegal 
or unconstitutional methods. 


I submit, Mr. President, that under the 
wording of the amendment, the mere 
fact that a citizen joined that party in 
the State of Washington, or in any other 
State where there is a legal Communist 
Party, as he would have a legal right to 
do in those States, would subject him to 
being discriminated against, in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
submit that any man who joins the Com- 
munist Party, knowing that the Com- 
munist Party is dedicated to the over- 
throw of our Government by force, is 
guilty of treason the minute he joins the 
party, regardless of whether or not the 
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State allows the Communist Party. to be 
on the ballot. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator added, 
“if they advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force.” That was the 
definition of communism. But I do 
not know about the reople to whom I 
have been referring. They say they do 
not do that. They say they are a legal 
American party. The Senator and I, of 
course, know what is behind it; never- 
theless, as the Senator from North Da- 
kota points out, this is a serious consti- 
tutional question, on which the courts 
have ruled many times. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Do the Senator 
from Washington and the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin agree that the Com- 
munist Party is dedicated to the over- 
throw of our Government by force? 
There is no doubt of that, is there? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I could not say 
that about the people to whom I have 
been referring. They say they are not. 
I do not know. They claim they are not. 
The group about whom I have been talk- 
ingsay they arenot. I have my own per- 
sonal opinion about the matter. Never- 
theless, as the Senator from North Da- 
kota points out, they say, “We are the 
Americar Communist Party. We do not 
believe in the overthrow of the American 
Government.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I think all Members of the Senate would 
like to do what we can to put up the bars 
in the way of communism, but I suggest 
to the Senator that as his amendment is 
worded, it probably will not always hit 
the target he hasin mind. For example, 
the wording of the amendment is “being 
a member of the Communist Party.” Of 
course, it probably would be possible to 
establish whether a man were or were 
not a member of the Communist Party. 
The amendment then proceeds, “or ac- 
tively and consistently promoting or sup- 
porting the policies, teachings, and doc- 
trines of the Communist Party.” When 
we get down to the determination of what 
someone says, as to whether a man is 
promoting the policies of the Communist 
Party, we often run into a twilight zone, 
and the examination might turn into a 
witch hunt. 

For example, I imagine that the Com- 
munist Party believes in some parts of 
the Declaration of Independence—for 
instance, that “all men are created 
equal.” There are many things in the 
Communist doctrine, not all of them, but 
there may be many in its printed doc- 
trine, which are also American doctrine. 
There are many things in the Communist 
doctrine which are absolutely abhorrent 
to our idea of democracy. But the point 
is that if we bar a man from holding of- 
fice because he is promoting or sup- 
porting the policies, teachings, and doc- 
trines of the Communist Party, without 
defining what those teachings and pol- 
icies are, we are getting into a zone 
where, in my opinion, the execution of 
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what the Senator has in mind, which is 
a desirable objective, might not be 
possible. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I suggest, before I 
conclude, that if the Senator would sim- 
ply bar Communists, if he would leave 
out the witch-hunting idea, which some- 
times is pursued, and quite often causes 
abuses which I know he does not have in 
mind—if he would bar Communists only, 
persons known to be Communists, per- 
sons who can be proved to be Commu- 
nists, I think he would strengthen his 
amendment. When he goes over into the 
field of what are the teachings which 
promote the Communist doctrine, almost 
every educator in America will differ as 
to just what those teachings are and are 
not, and he will be in a field which will 
bring on a great deal of turmoil. I make 
that suggestion. The Senator has 
thought more about the matter than 
have I, but that is the way I react to the 
suggestion at the moment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. My amendment 
would grant the labor unions nothing 
which today they do not have. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. A labor union in a 
union shop, a closed shop, can expel 
members for being members of the Com- 
munist Party, and if they are expelled, 
management must discharge them. 

We are not talking about giving the 
labor unions something in addition, we 
are not talking about any additional bar. 
All we are saying is that we will not re- 
strict the labor unions in this one field 
more than they have been restricted in 
the past. 

Let me suggest some language to the 
Senator from Maryland and see if he 
has any objection to it. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would expel a man 
if he were a Communist, but I would not 
expel a man who is said to be teaching 
something that is communistic, because 
it might subject to criticism in the minds 
of serious people one who might be a 
good American, a good Democrat, or a 
good Republican. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would the Sena- 
tor object to this language, referring to 
the fourth line from the last, “being a 
member of any organization that advo- 
cates the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or other illegal or 
unconstitutional methods”? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Taking out the part 
about supporting the policies, teachings, 
and doctrines of communism, which is a 
wide field in determining what is com- 
munism and what is not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. In other words, if 
se amendment read “being a Commu- 
pa} — 

Mr. TYDINGS. Being a member of 
the Communist Party.” 

Mr. McCARTHY. Would the Senator 
leave that in? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would leave that in, 
and stop about there. 

Mr. McCARTHY. So that it would 
read, “being a member of the Communist 
Party,” and strike out “or actively and 
consistently promoting or supporting the 
policies, teachings, and doctrines of the 
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Communist Party,” and proceed “or be- 
ing a member of any organization that 
advocates the overthrow of the United 
States Government.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to a suppositious situa- 
tion. Suppose I am a foreman in a plant 
and do not like one of the workmen, and 
let us suppose for the moment I am not 
as fair as I should be. One of the easiest 
things I could do would be to accuse that 
fellow of being a Communist, and say 
that he had made certain statements at 
some time. There is a twilight zone. The 
man might not be a Communist at all, 
but he would be laid open to persecution, 
human nature being what it is. But if it 
is provided he can be expelled if he is a 
Communist, and it can be shown he is a 
member of the Communist Party—which 
in most cases could be pretty conclusively 
presumed—the amendment would be 
strengthened in its simplicity. When it 
is widened, the Senator takes in a field 
of possible abuses which I know he does 
not wish to enter. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Would this meet the 
Senator’s approval, “being a member of 
the Communist Party, or being a member 
of any organization that advocates the 
overthrow of the United States Govern- 
ment by force or other illegal or uncon- 
stitutional methods”? That would avoid 
allowing the Communist Party to change 
its name. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I certainly think that 
would improve the amendment; and per- 
haps if it were adopted, it could be 
worked over in conference by the able 
Senator from Ohio and others who will 
be conferees. But as I see it now, it would 
be improved greatly if the amendment 
were confined to the points the Senator 
just mentioned. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be changed to read as follows, after “(1)”, 
namely, “being a member of the Com- 
munist Party, or being a member of any 
organization that advocates the over- 
throw of the United States Government 
by force or other illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods, or (2).” That can be 
changed, so far as inserting it on pages 13 
and 14 is concerned. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator whether a man 
might not be a member of the Communist 
Party in the State of Washington and 
have an entirely different program from 
that of the Communist Party in, say, the 
State of Wisconsin, if there is one in that 
State? In other words, it is like the Dem- 
ocratic Party or the Republican Party. 
In the State of Washington the Demo- 
cratic Party meets and adopts a program 
and planks which may be entirely differ- 
ent in that State from what they are in 
the State of New York, for example. In 
North Dakota we might have a set of 
principles in the Republican Party en- 
jem different from those in the State of 

0. 

I remember that in the Republican 
Convention held in the city of Cleveland 
the then senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
the late Robert M. La Follette, Sr., rose 
and read his 32 planks. He was called 
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an anarchist, he was called everything, 
except Communist, that name being un- 
known at that time. The only State 
that joined the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin at that time was the 
State of North Dakota. I might add 
that, out of those 32 planks, 31 since 
that time have been adopted by the Re- 
publican National Committee at differ- 
ent national conventions. So I think 
the Senator is treading on very danger- 
ous ground. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I point out to the 
Senator that the Communist Party can- 
not be considered in the same way that 
the Democratic Party and the Republi- 
can Party are considered. It is not a 
Political party; it is a way of life; it is 
a religion. 

I want it kept in mind that I am not 
seeking to place any additional ban on 
the Communist Party through this 
amendment. It is not proposed to take 
away from a labor union the right which 
it has today to expel from a union shop 
members of the Communist Party. To- 
day, if they expel a man for being a 
member of the Communist Party, he is 
discharged. That situation should not 
be upset. 

I recently received a delegation of 
labor leaders, fine men, who are deeply 
concerned with not having the Com- 
munist Party take over their labor union, 
as several of the unions in my State have 
been taken over by Communists. They 
tell me that if the pending bill is passed 
in its present form, without this amend- 
ment, the labor unions will be hampered 
and hamstrung, and it will be impossible 
for leaders to clean up the unions. I be- 
lieve that is true. 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senator will 
yield further, I think the best way to 
illustrate what I say about a political 
party in one State having a different 
platform from the same party in another 
State is by referring to letter I have 
been receiving. I have received at least 
many scores of letters saying that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] is a So- 
cialist, because he is advocating the 
housing bill with the assistance of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
and the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. I am sorry I do not have 
those letters with me. I have at least 
75 or 100 of them, coming to me from 
the State of North Dakota, which I shall 
be glad to show to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator from 
North Dakota thinks the Senator from 
Ohio is not a Socialist? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am afraid our dis- 
tinguished and able friend from Ohio is 
going to be elected by unanimous consent 
as President of the United States, be- 
cause I have heard him called a reaction- 
ary, and now I hear him called a Com- 
munist, or a Socialist. Certainly if he 
gets all those parties for him, he will 
have an enormous vote. I do not think 
the Senator from North Dakota ought to 
give him quite all the votes; he ought to 
leave a few for us Democrats. 

Mr. LANGER. If the Senator from 
Ohio succeeds in obtaining passage of 
the housing bill, I will say to the Senator 
the chances are that he will get a tre- 
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mendously large liberal vote. At least, 
I hope so. [Laughter.] 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, I agree with 
his objective, but I believe it would be 
much better if he were to define Com- 
munists as those who believe in commu- 
nism, or the overthrow of government 
by force or illegal means, instead of using 
tl- expression “a member of the Com- 
munist Party,” which is difficult to define. 
As a matter of fact, there may be a great 
many well-meaning people who are 
members of the so-called American Com- 
munist Party. which is legal in many 
States, who are not necessarily Com- 
munists. As a matter of fact, I do not 
think a real Communist would go to a 
polling place and ask for a Communist 
ballot. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may interrupt 
the Senator, I am afraid we do not agree 
exactly on what constitutes the Com- 
munist Party. In the first place, there 
can be no question that the Communist 
Party in the United States is getting its 
orders from Moscow, by way of Paris. 
There is no question that the Communist 
Party in this country consists of two 
important elements, the most dangerous 
of which is the underground element. 
Many of those men go to Moscow today, 
to attend schools of sabotage and espio- 
nage. Secondly, the overground organi- 
zation, which is referred to by the Senator 
as legal, is the administrative nerve 
center of the underground organization. 

I feel that the honest labor unions of 
this country that want to eliminate men 
of that type from their organizations 
should not be restricted. If the amend- 
ment is not adopted it will mean that 
we are imposing an additional restric- 
tion on labor that will serve to protect 
the Communist Party. I do not want to 
take more of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the statement made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, but I am think- 
ing about the difficulty of writing defini- 
tions. The Senator and I may hold 
certain cpinions. Party platforms are 
required to be published in my State. 
With respect to the American Com- 
munist Party, the one that is supposedly 
legal, and that is American only in the 
sense that it is located geographically 
within America, its platform does not 
advocate any of the principles which are 
thought of as constituting Russian com- 
munism. Many of its adherents may be 
true Communists, but that is a matter 
calling for proof. 

Mr. McCARTHY. We need not prove 
it. There is today a Communist con- 
vention in Washington. This morning 
at 10 o'clock a delegation of those Com- 
munists called upon two Members of 
Congress from Wisconsin, and stated 
publicly that if there were a war with 
Russia they would side with Russia, they 
would not side with America. They are 
attending a Communist meeting. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. With men of that 
type, of course, proof could be obtained 
easily. 

Mr. McCARTHY. When one joins 
the Communist Party, he subscribes to 
that line of thought. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that the 
Senator ought to advocate a bill outlaw- 
ing the Communist Party in America. 

Mr. McCARTHY. All I am advocating 
is that no additional restraints be placed 
upon honest labor unions, which today 
have the right to clean up their labor 
organizations by throwing out Commu- 
nists. I know whereof I speak, because 
in my own State there are labor organ- 
izations that have been taken over. A 
Communist minority has taken over a 
complete labor organization, and has 
served as a tremendously disrupting 
force. If this amendment is not adopt- 
ed, we are in effect saying to the honest 
labor leaders, “We are going to ham- 
string you and restrict you in cleaning 
up your labor organization.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In other words, 
the Senator’s amendment is permissive 
rather than mandatory? 

Mr. McCARTHY. All the amend- 
ment does is to preserve the status quo. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield; but first let 
me say that we have about four or five 
amendments either to adopt or reject, 
and I do not want to take up more of 
the time of the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was merely going to say 
that if one advocates the overthrow of 
our Government by force, or if one puts 
the aims and desires of another country 
ahead of those of the United States, while 
living here as a citizen, as I understand 
the law, such a person is guilty of trea- 
son; and I submit that throwing him out 
of a labor union is hardly a fit punish- 
ment for the crime. Is it not a fact that 
we have laws which inflict very severe 
punishment upon one who advocates the 
overthrow of the Government by force, 
or who owes allegiance to a foreign coun- 
try instead of the country of which he 
claims to be a citizen? 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator com- 
pletely overlooks the purpose of my 
amendment. Before the bill is passed, 
a labor union can expe] Communists from 
the labor organization; and in a union 
shop those men will also be discharged 
by the employer. All that is intended by 
the amendment is that after the labor 
bill is passed, the same situation shall 
exist. If the labor bill is passed without 
my amendment, it will unquestionably 
be much more difficult for labor leaders 
to clean up their labor unions; and some 
of them want to do that, I can assure 
Senators. 

Mr. AIKEN. Idonot know about that, 
but what prompted me to rise was the 
statement that persons were advocating 
the overthrow of the United States Gov- 
ernment by force. It seems to me that 
expulsion from a labor union is hardly 
fit punishment in such a case, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator on that. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BALL. I should like the floor in 
my own right. 

Mr.. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment. I share the extreme 
dislike of the Senator from Wisconsin 
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for the Communist Party and for all 
Communists, I do not think any Sen- 
ator dislikes them, or hates them, I may 
say, any more than I do. They are out 
to wreck the American system, although 
again I say it may be impossible to prove 
it against them. But the whole phi- 
losophy of the pending bill, and particu- 
larly of the provisions dealing with the 
union shop, is to protect the individual's 
right to work. 

The only basis on which he can be 
expelled from the union and thereby 
lose his job, his employer being com- 
pelled to fire him, is that he refuses to 
pay initiation fees and regular dues, or 
engages in unionism at the wrong time. 
I might add, Mr. President, that under 
the committee bill a union is perfectly 
free to expel any Communist or Com- 
munist sympathizer, or any Republican 
or Democrat. The union retains com- 
plete control over its own membership 
and the standards of the union; but it 
cannot compel an employer to discharge 
anybody, or deprive him of his right to 
earn a living, on any grounds other 
than nonpayment of dues. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield, 

Mr. MORSE. It is also true, is it not, 
that not only can the union expel him 
from the union because he is a Com- 
munist, but the employee having been 
expelled from the union, the employer is 
perfectly free to fire him from the job? 

Mr. BALL. That is absolutely correct. 
The employer is perfectly free, if he 
thinks the individual has a disruptive in- 
fluence in the shop, to fire him, and I 
assume a great many employers would. 
Unfortunately, we have a few employers 
who themselves are fellow travelers, and 
I think they would not. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Minnesota is making a very im- 
portant point which needs to be empha- 
sized, that the union can throw an in- 
dividual out, and once the union throws 
him out the employer can throw him out. 

Mr. BALL. That is true. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall always support the com- 
plete control by the union of its own 
membership. I think that is funda- 
mental. I agree that the only way to 
handle Communist infiltration in a union 
is to kick the Communists out, but I do 
not think the Government of this coun- 
try should go one step further and say 
that when an individual is thrown out 
of the union on that ground, he no longer 
has the right to earn a living in that par- 
ticular job. That seems to me to be 
adopting exactly the same kind of ruth- 
less tactics in liquidating opposition that 
the Communists use wherever they se- 
cure control, as for example, in Yugo- 
slavia and Poland. Even in some of the 
union shops which the Communists 
control here in the United States, they 
expel from the union anyone who dis- 
agrees with their particular philosophy, 
and cause him to be fired by the em- 
ployer. In Yugoslavia, from reports I 
have heard, the Communists constitute 
a small minority of the people, but they 
have complete control of the economy of 
the country, and if one wants to live and 
eat he must go along with the Com- 
munists. 
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Mr. President, I do not believe that 
a free society can effectively fight com- 
munism and totalitarianism by adopt- 
ing totalitarian tactics; in other words, 
that the end justifies the means. I think 
we are making a fundamental mistake 
and violating the basic philosophy of the 
bill if we should adopt the amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? ; 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Forgetting for the 
time being the amendment which I pro- 
pose on page 13, and turning to page 14, 
the Senator and I will both agree that up 
till the time the bill is passed a labor 
leader can go to an employer and say, 
“John Jones is a Communist. If we ex- 
pel him from the union we would like to 
have you discharge him.” Regardless 
of whether it is a union shop or not, as of 
today that situation exists, Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BALL. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Can the Senator see 
any reason whatsoever for making it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor leader 
to go to the employer and say “John 
Jones is a Communist. I would like to 
have you discharge him”? I am refer- 
ring only to page 14. 

Mr. BALL. I do not know how that 
amendment can be placed in the bill 
without in effect violating the principle 
which underlies the provision of the bill 
which it amends. There is nothing in 
the provision to prevent the union from 
informing the employer that, “We have 
expelled So and So because he is a Com- 
munist or because he has advocated com- 
munistic doctrine. We leave it up to the 
employer then to do what he wants to.” 
But if we permit a union to persuade, or 
attempt to persuade—and in union par- 
lance, persuasion sometimes becomes 
pretty strong 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume we will 
both agree that, referring to page 14. if 
a union leader went to an employer and 
said, We have expelled John Jones be- 
cause he is a Communist and advocates 
the overthrow of this Government by 
force,” if we stop right there some court, 
under the provision outlined on page 14, 
may say, “You are trying to influence 
the employer.” 

Mr. BALL. Oh, no; the language is 
“to persuade or attempt to persuade an 
employer to discriminate against an em- 
ployee.” If they would simply say, “We 
have expelled Mr. X from the union be- 
cause we are convinced that he is a 
Communist or a ‘fellow truveler’,” I do 
not think that would by any stretch of 
the imagination or law be construed as 
a violation of the subsection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. BALL. Yes. 

Mr. MsCARTHY. In view of the fact 
that as of today the union has a right 
to try and clean its ranks of Communists 
and has a right to go to the employer 
and ask the employer to discharge a 
man who is a Communist, I cannot con- 
ceive of any reason why we should in this 
bill place a restriction upon the unions. 
Why should we not at least say to them, 
“You can do tomorrow what you are do- 
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ing today”? I refer to page 13 of the 
bill. 

Mr. BALL. We are stopping the 
unions in this bill from doing many 
things they do today. They can, and 
Lave, expelled members from unions for 
speaking up in meetings, for opposing 
the leadership, for working too hard, for 
refusing to pay a political assessment, 
for ~efusing to buy lottery tickets—an 
incident of the latter kind occurring in 
Missouri recently. We are stopping 
them from doing all that. If we are 
going to preserve the individual’s right 
to work, subject only to the requirement 
that where a union shop prevails he must 
pay dues to the union, we cannot broaden 
the language without injuring the rights 
of the individual. « 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, BALL. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. There is a question 
in my mind which I think the Senator 
from Minnesota has partly answered. 
Simply put, it is this: Is it going to be 
any harder under the bill for a union to 
clean house of communism than it is 
now? 

Mr. BALL. Not a bit. 

Mr. FLANDERS. That, I think, is 
what we want to know. 

Mr. BALL. The union retains com- 
plete control of its membership. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not think the 
Senator meant to say that. As of to- 
day the union leader can go to manage- 
ment and say, “Will you discharge this 
man who is a member of the Communist 
Party?” If we adopt my amendment he 
will be able, if the bill becomes law, 
to do tomorrow what he can do as of 
today in a union or a closed shop. 

Mr. BALL. That is not the question 
the Senator from Vermont asked. The 
Senator from Vermont asked if the union 
would not be, under the committee bill, 
completely free to expel Communists 
from the union and clean house? The 
union would be completely free to do so. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I might say further 
that I think the employer could take a 
strong hint. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s philosophy, but let me ask a ques- 
tion. If the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin were adopted, 
would there be danger that it might be 
the means whereby union leaders, who 
wish to rid themselves of certain mem- 
bers would allege the ground that they 


were Communists, when in reality there 


were other grounds upon which they de- 
sired to remove them? 

Mr. BALL. I think there is always that 
danger, I will say to the Senator from 
Kentucky. The number of Communists 
who will admit that they are Commu- 
nists is relatively small, and in most 
cases the union proceeds on evidence 
that they go along the party line. As a 
matter of fact, it is a recognized tech- 
nique of the real Communist sometimes 
to accuse an honest liberal or a member 
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of a fighting opposition of being a Com- 
munist and get rid of him in that way. 
That has been done even in the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN] has proposed 
another amendment dealing with this is- 
sue which I think stands upon entirely 
different ground, because he proposes 
that the NLRB shall not certify any 
union which has as officers known Com- 
munists. That is an entirely different 
sort of case, because the National Labor 
Relations Act in itself, by policy of gov- 
ernment, confers on unions certain 
rights, and obviously in that case there is 
sounder justification for saying that the 
leadership of the unions should not be 
such as completely to contradict the 
whole philosophy and policy of the Gov- 
ernment. I think there is a much sound- 
er basis for taking that kind of action 
than in giving the union under this pro- 
vision the power to deprive of the right 
to earn a living anyone whom they 
choose to call a Communist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. McCartny], as modified. The 
modified amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 6, after the word “than” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “(1) Being 
a member of the Communist Party, or 
advocating, or being a member of any or- 
ganization that advocates, the overthrow 
of the United States Government by 
force or other illegal or unconstitutional 
methods, or (2).” 

On page 14, line 13, after the word 
“than”, to insert the following: “(1) 
Being a member of the Communist Party, 
or advocating or being a member of any 
organization that advocates, the over- 
throw of the United States Government 
by force or other illegal or unconstitu- 
tional methods. or (2).” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment, as modified, was re- 
jected. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and myself, I offer the amendment which 
Isend to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota for himself and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, begin- 
ning with the colon in line 7, it is pro- 
posed to strike out down through and in- 
cluding the period in line 14 on page 13, 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon. 

On page 14, beginning with the 
word “on” in line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out down through and including 
the word “raised” in line 19. 

On page 22, beginning with line 7, it is 
proposed to strike out down through and 
including line 7 on page 23. 

On page 23, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out “(f)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(e)” 
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On page 24, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “(g)” and insert in lieu thereof 
150 * 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I expect to 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on this 
amendment. I shall not take much time 
to explain it. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hatch Murray 
Baldwin Hawkes Myers 
Ball Hayden O'Conor 
Barkley Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Brewster n Overton 
Bricker y Pepper 
Bridges Holland Reed 
Brooks Ives Revercomb 
Buck Jenner Robertson, Va, 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Kem Saltonstall 
Cain Kiigore Smith 
Capehart Knowland Sparkman 
Capper Langer tewart 
Chavez Lodge Taft 
Connaily Lucas Taylor 

per McCarran Thomas, Okla 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McClellan Thye 
Downey McFarland Ty 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Wagner 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Fulbright Maybank Williams 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Moore Young 
Gurney Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety- 
two Senators have answered to their 
names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I shall take 
only a few minutes to explain the 
amendment which I have offered. It 
strikes out completely the provision be- 
ginning in line 7 on page 12, going down 
through line 13 on page 14, and legalizes 
contracts making membership in unions 
a condition of employment. Without 
that proviso, under the terms of the 
Wagner Act itself, it was an unfair prac- 
tice for employers to prohibit any kind of 
a contract making membership in unions 
a condition of employment. The rest 
of the amendment simply strikes out, 
after the word “terminated”, in line 13, 
page 14, the remainder of subsection 
(2), so that it would be an unfair practice 
for a union to persuade or attempt to 
persuade an employer to discriminate 
against an employee to whom member- 
_ ship in such organization has been denied 
or terminated. 

The other part of it strikes out, on page 
22, subsection (e) of section 9, which is 
the subsection providing for NLRB-con- 
ducted elections to determine whether 
the union is to be authorized to negotiate 
for a union shop or maintenance of 
membership. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, those elec- 
tions generally cost from 50 cents to $1 a 
voter, and under this section every union 
that now has a union shop provision— 
and there are about 7,000,000 employees 
covered by them—will have to get an 
election authorization to negotiate a new 
contract containing those terms. I 
should estimate that the cost of conduct- 
ing those elections will probably run into 
several million dollars, 
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I agree that the committee bill elimi- 
nates the closed shop completely and 
takes care of the worst abuses of the 
union shop in maintenance of member- 
ship, in that it prevents a union from tak- 
ing away a man’s job and the right to 
work by expelling him from the union on 
any grounds other than failure to pay 
his dues. 

Most of the abuses of the closed shop 
with which we are all familiar have been 
in cases where members have been ex- 
pelled because of their political ideas, 
because they were opposed to the lead- 
ership, or in some cases, because they 
had the temerity to work too hard on 
their job, and for other reasons of that 
kind. The unions not only expelled them 
but required the employers to fire them, 
and they thereby had lost their right, 
which I think is a pretty fundamental 
right, in a free society to earn a living 
for themselves and their families. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
with the passage of the Wagner Act 
which prohibits employers from discrim- 
inating against union members the only 
sound and valid reason for this undem- 
ocratic and unliberal requirement is that 
in order to work and earn a living in his 
chosen occupation, if there happens to 
be a union-shop contract, the individual 
must, regardless of his own convictions, 
join the union and pay dues to it. It 
seems that the only valid excuse for that 
was the antiunion tactics cf employers 
in America a few decades ago. I say 
that the reason for that disappeared 
when the National Labor Relations Act 
was passed, because employers now are 
prohibited from discriminating, just as 
we have outlawed the yellow-dog con- 
tract by which an employer sought to 
make nonmembership in a union a con- 
dition of employment. We should now, 
in order to protect the freedom and the 
rights of the individual, take the same 
step and outlaw contracts which make 
membership in a union a condition of 
employment. Unions in the United 
States enjoy a number of special priv- 
ileges and immunities under the law, on 
the theory that they are voluntary as- 
sociations of workingmen. 

Mr. President, what is voluntary about 
compulsory membership? On what kind 
of a democratic principle, as we under- 


stand it, will we give the right to a bare’ 


majority of employees in a given bar- 
gaining unit to negotiate a contract with 
the employer which will force 49 percent 
of the employees in that unit, against 
their will, into an organization? It 
seems to me that the bill, as it stands, 
takes the position that all th. unions 
and union leaders in this country are in- 
terested in is collecting dues from mem- 
bers. I think there are probably quite 
a few union leaders who are primarily 
interested in how many dues they can 
collect, but I think that is not true of 
the pest and soundest leadership in the 
labor movement in America. I believe 
they are interested primarily in serving 
the working people of this country and 
are doing a good job with the compul- 
sory membership which has been pro- 
vided by law in some 13 or 14 States by 
the State legislatures. The labor move- 
ment in this country will be much better 
off if leaders appeal to the membership 
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by the democratic method of persuasion 
and argument and debate and not by the 
shabby bread-and-butter compulsion 
apne by saying “Your job depends on 
t a 

Mr. President, it seems to me under 
the language of the committee bill, that 
it would be possible for a union to sus- 
pend their voting privileges as a dis- 
ciplinary measure as to over half of the 
employees of a given unit, and yet force 
them to continue to pay dues. I do not 
see anything in the committee bill as 
it stands that would prevent that kind of 
a practice. I do not think many unions 
would do it. But I am afraid there are 
a few that would jump at the chance to 
retain control of the funds, with only a 
small percentage of the union member- 
ship permitted to have full -voting rights 
and to control their policy. 

In conclusion let me say that the right 
to work and earn a living is not one of 
the rights enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion. I think the founding fathers did 
not specifically mention it, because they 
knew that that right is so fundamental 
to any kind of political freedom or civic 
rights that it did not really need to be 
spelled out in the Constitution. I think 
that whenever we abridge or compromise 
that right we are departing from funda- 
mental American principles. We are 
adopting to a degree the totalitarian 
philosophy that a particular little group 
is entitled to and should have the right 
and privilege of dictating the terms and 
conditions under which all others should 
operate. That essentially is the philos- 
ophy behind the closed shop and the 
union shop today. It is often a militant 
minority which decides the policies of the 
union. When the union wants the legal 
right to dictate to all the rest of the 
employees the terms and conditions un- 
der which they shall work they levy a 
tax, in effect, upon their earnings, which, 
in my opinion, is a sovereign right which 
should be reserved only to government. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, as I understand, proposes com- 
pletely to abolish the union shop. I rec- 
ognize the strength of the argument 
made in that behalf by the Senator from 
Minnesota. We considered the argu- 
ments very carefully in the committee 
and I myself came to the conclusion that 
since there had been for such a long time 
so many union shops in the United States, 
since in many trades it was entirely cus- 
tomary and had worked satisfactorily, I 
at least was not willing to go to the 
extent of abolishing the possibility of a 
union-shop contract. It seemed to me 
that we should meet the problem of deal- 
ing with the abuses which had appeared. 
That is what the committee bill does. 

Incidentally, it abolishes the closed 
shop, insofar as that means that only 
members of the union can be employed. 
That is the hiring-hall proposition. But 
the bill permits the union shop, which is 
the customary form of employment in 
the United States. If a majority of the 
employees are in favor of the union shop, 
the bill will permit the union shop; but 
the bill requires a majority of the em- 
ployees to vote that they are in favor 
of having a union shop, so that it will be 
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definitely known that they are in favor 
of it, rather than that the union leaders 
are simply asking for it, so as to have 
more power over the members of the 
union and over all the employees. 

In the bill we say that the employee 
must join the union within 30 days after 
he is employed. 

We say that if at that time the union 
will not admit the employee as a mem- 
ber of the union, on the same terms and 
conditions as those on which any other 
member of the union is admitted to it 
nevertheless the employer can continue 
to employ that man. That provision 
takes care of arbitrary rules on the part 
of unions. It takes care of cases similar 
to one in New York in which 10 men 
were fired because the uniou made a rule 
that it would not permit anyone to con- 
tinue in membership unless he was the 
son of a man already working in that 
plant and a member of that union. 

There are also many abuses in connec- 
tion with the firing of men. We fur- 
ther provide in the bill that if a man is 
fired by the union for some reason other 
than nonpayment of dues, the employer 
does not have to discharge him. The 
abuse at which that provision is aimed 
is the usual type of abuse, and is the only 
type of abuse testified to. We have 
taken care of that in the committee bill. 

We had testimony regarding the case 
of a union member who saw a shop stew- 
ard knock down a foreman; and the 
union member was subpenaed to testify 
in court in the assault case. He testified 
truthfully that he saw the shop steward 
take the offensive and knock down the 
foreman. Thereupon, the union said 
that such testimony was contrary to good 
union practice, even though the union 
member had been subpenaed and was 
under oath to testify to the truth; and 
the union discharged him from union 
membership, and the employer had to 
discharge him, under the existing closed- 
shop contract. 

In a case of that sort, the committee 
bill provides that the employer does not 
have to fire the employee.. The union 
can discharge him from union member- 
ship if it wishes to do so, but the em- 
ployer does not have to discharge him 
from employment. 

My own philosophy is that we have to 
decree either an open shop or an open 
union. The committee decreed an open 
union. I believe that will permit the con- 
tinuation of existing relationships, and 
will not violently tear apart a great many 
long-existing relationships and make 
trouble in the labor movement; and yet 
at the same time it will meet the abuses 
which exist. 

So I think it would be a mistake to go 
to the extreme of absolutely outlawing 
a contract which provides for a union 
shop, requiring all employees to join the 
union, if that arrangement meets with 
the approval of the employer and meets 
with the approval of a majority of the 
employees and is embodied in a written 
contract. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I should like to 
have some clarification regarding the bill: 
As I understand the bill which has been 
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reported by the committee, if a majority 
of the employees want to have a union 
shop, and vote accordingly, then their 
bargaining representatives have a right 
to bargain for a union shop; but it will 
not be compulsory on the employer, will 
it, to agree to have a union shop merely 
because a majority of the employees vote 
for a union shop? 

Mr. TAFT. No; it will be subject to 
free collective bargaining. ; 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. The matter will be 
left open to bargaining? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] 
which was rejected earlier this after- 
noon, would have made it compulsory 
for the employer to accept the union 
shop in such cases. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is a distinc- 
tion which I wish to have clearly made. 
The amendment which was rejected 
would have made the union shop com- 
pulsory on the employer if three-fourths 
of the employees had voted to have a 
union shop; but I understand that as 
the bill now stands, the matter will be 
left open to free collective bargaining. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the amendment now before the Senate. 

Mr. DONNELL.. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator. Under the bill as it 
is now written, an agreement providing 
that an employer would not employ any- 
one who was not already a member of 
the union would be invalid, would it not? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. I think 
the most direct case of that sort is to be 
found in the maritime industry on the 
Pacific coast. The testimony was that 
& provision similar to the one the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has referred to led to 
a condition on the ships engaged in the 
Alaskan run, where there was no dis- 
cipline whatever; a man might be dis- 
charged for action contrary to good dis- 
cipline, but in a few days he might be 
back in the hiring hall, and then the 
shipping line might be compelled to em- 
ploy him again. Of course, under such 
an arrangement a man could not even 
get a job unless the union admitted him 
to union membership. The bill will 
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Mr. DONNELL. I should like to ask 
another question. If it is improper and 
invalid to say to an employer that he 
cannot agree that he will employ only 
persons who already are members of a 
union, is there any difference in prin- 
ciple between that situation and one in 
which the employer makes an agree- 
ment that he will not employ anyone 
who does not join a union within 30 days 
after he commences employment? 

Mr. TAFT. Probably there is no dif- 
ference in constitutional principle, but 
there is a great difference in economic 
principle. In the first place, if an em- 
ployer can only employ union members, 
there is no freedom of labor; under those 
conditions a man cannot get a job un- 
less he is a member of the union. 

Under our provision in the committee 
bill, the closed shop is abolished, and a 
man can get a job with an employer and 
can continue in that job if, in effect, he 
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joins the union and pays the union dues. 
In such case there is a fluidity of labor 
which is very important in the United 
States. Otherwise, the unions would be 
frozen tight shut, and apprenticeship 
could be restricted to such an extent 
that thereafter no one could join a union 
without the consent of the union. That 
would make it impossible for newcomers 
to obtain employment, because the em- 
ployer could employ only those who were 
union members. 

It also seems clear that, under the 
provisions of the committee bill, a man 
who is looking for work will be much 
more able to obtain employment and 
much less subject to the orders of the 
union than he would be if we permitted 
an absolute closed-shop agreement. 

Mr. DONNELL. Is it not true that if 
it is deemed unduly restrictive for an 
employer to agree that he will not em- 
ploy a man unless the man is already a 
member of the union it is equally re- 
strictive upon the rights of the employee 
to provide that the employer can make 
an agreement by which he will not em- 
ploy a man unless the man joins an or- 
ganization which perhaps he may not 
wish to join? 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think I can go 
any further than to say that so far as 
the so-called legal principle of consti- 
tutional right is concerned, there is no 
distinction between the two cases, but as 
a practical matter the one system has led 
to very serious abuses and the other sys- 
tem has not led to such serious abuses. 
In this bill we are trying to be strictly 
practical and to meet the actual prob- 
lems which have arisen, and not to go 
into the broader fields of the rights of 
particular persons. 

Mr. DONNELL. However, it seems to 
me that from the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual employee, it is just as harmful 
to say that he cannot get a job unless he 
agrees that he will join a union within 
30 days after he gets the job, as it is to 
say that he cannot get the job unless he 
already belongs to a union. I see no 
difference in principle, except in one in- 
stance the man will have 30 days more 
in which to join the union. 

Mr. TAFT. The great difference is 
that in the first instance a man can 
get a job without joining the union or 
asking favors of the union, and once he 
has the job he can continue in it for 
80 days, and during that time the em- 
ployer will have an opportunity to ascer- 
tain whether he is a capable employee. 
The fact that the employee will have to 
pay dues to the union seems to me to 
be much less important. The important 
thing is that the man will have the job. 
That indicates the difference between 
the two situations. 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not regard the 
payment of dues as the important point, 
at all. It seems to me that the impor- 
tant point is that in the situation which 
will exist under the bill as it now stands, 
a man will not be able to hold a job, 
under a contract of the sort we have 
discussed, unless within 30 days after he 
takes the job he joins a union, although 
he may not wish to join it at all. It 
seems to me that in that case the same 
restriction is placed upon the rights of 
the individual as in the case of an em- 
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ployer who is prevented from hiring the 
man in the first place unless he is al- 
ready a member of the union. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, while I 
think of it, I should like to say that the 
rule adopted by the committee is sub- 
stantially the rule now in effect in Can- 
ada. Apparently by a decision of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in an arbitration case, the present rule in 
Canada is that there can be a closed shop 
or a union shop, and the union does not 
have to admit an employee who applies 
for union membership, but the employee 
must, nevertheless, pay dues, even though 
he does not join the union. 

If he pays the dues without joining 
the union, he has the right to be em- 
ployed. That, in effect, is a kind of a 
tax, if you please, for union support, 
if the union is the recognized bargaining 
agent for all the men, but there is no 
constitutional way by which we can do 
that in the United States. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator from 
Ohio yield for one question? 

Mr. TAFT. I may say that the argu- 
ment made for the union shop, and 
against abolishing the closed shop, is 
that if there is not a closed shop those 
not in the union will get a free ride, 
that the union does the work, gets the 
wages raised, then the man who does 
not pay dues rides along freely with- 
out any expense to himself. Under the 
Canadian rule, and under the rule of the 
committee, we pretty well take care of 
that argument. There is not much 
argument left. 

I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of setting forth my own 
views and endeavoring to clear up the 
question of the union shop and the closed 
shop. Insofar as the senior Senator from 
Missouri was referring to it, the main 
objection, and the only objection I have 
to the closed shop, is that if the em- 
ployer were to find someone with con- 
siderable aptitude for the particular line 
of business in which the employer is en- 
gaged, he could not hire him without 
first going to the union, have the union 
accept the man, and then put him on the 
roll, 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Missouri that under the present provi- 
sion in the bill the employer can hire 
any man from any walk of life, but after 
he has been in the plant 30 days he 
must become a qualified member of the 
union in order to remain on the pay roll. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, the 
word “must” is the word which I think 
is decisive. It means that there is no 
longer a freedom of choice on the part 
of the employee. The provision that 
there may be a contract by which an 
employer will contract that he will not 
engage anyone unless the individual 
joins a union within 30 days after the 
engagement, is subject, in my judgment, 
to exactly the same logical objection as 
is the provision in the contract that he 
will not hire a man unless he first belongs 
to a union. 

It is true that the employer has a 
greater ability to hire under the union- 
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shop arrangement than under the closed- 
shop arrangement. but so far as the 
standpoint of th employee himself is 
concerned, he is confronted in the one 
case by a situation in which he cannot 
get a job unless he first belongs to a 
union, and that is prohibited under the 
bill; yet he is confronted, under the bill 
as it exists with the provision that he 
cannot retain a job after he once gets it 
unless he joins an organization within 
30 days. He may not want to join the 
organization, he may not subscribe to its 
principles, he may not subscribe to its 
methods, but the word “must,” which the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
has used, applies nevertheless with re- 
spect to him. It is compulsion in both 
cases; first, compulsion on the employee 
that he must first belong to the union 
before he can be employed; it is compul- 
sion, in the seconc instance, in that he 
must join the organization within 30 
days. 

It seems to me that from the stand- 
point of liberty, so far as the individual is 
concerned, each one of these involves a 
compulsion which is wrongful to the 
theory of the free right of contract. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. DONNELL. I yield. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Missouri that 
there is involved not merely the word 
“must,” on which he has so eloquently 
animadverted, there is also involved the 
word “can.” Under the union shop, as 
distinguished from the closed shop, a 
man “can” get into the union, to which 
extent his freedom is enlarged. 

Mr. DONNELL. Te the extent that he 
must get into the union, his freedom is 
still restricted. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I have 
not taken up much time, and I intend to 
say a few words now even if Senators are 
calling for a vote. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL] is, in my opinion, absolutely cor- 
rect when he states that the freedoms of 
the individual are interfered with when 
it is made necessary for a workman to 
join a union 30 days after he is em- 
ployed—perhaps not to the same extent 
as telling him he cannot have a job un- 
less he belongs to a union, but the dif- 
ference is purely a matter of degree. My 
understanding of the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
meaning or individual freedcm corre- 
sponds with the opinion expressed by the 
Senator from Missouri. There is no more 
inherent or sacred right in this world 
than the right to work when and where 
one chooses to work, when and where 
one can find employment that is satisfac- 
tory to him, whether he chooses to belong 
to a union or does not so choose. To 
my mind, that is fundamental. 

I am aware that the amendment of 
the Senator irom Minnesota [Mr. BALL] 
will be rejected. I do noi think we have 
grown up yet; the amendment will be 
defeated because we do not understand 
what we are doing, and the labor leaders 
are not telling us what the American 
workingman wants. 

I should like to say that there are too 
many people in Congress and elsewhere 
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listening to the voices of individuals who 
come to their offices. They forget that 
there are 20 or 30 or 40 workingmen back 
home for every one who puts pressure on 
us, and those back home ought to be 
unshackled and given back their right 
to proceed in the ordinary way to make 
a living. I think we should remember 
that the pressure put on by people who 
make a lot of noise does not represent 
the voice of the people who are en- 
deavoring to make their living in the 
United States. 

I predict that in less than 10 years 
making themselves heard in the offices 
millions of working people will be 
of Senators and Representatives. They 
will not be slow to make it known that 
they do not want anyone to force them 
into a union or force them out of a union, 
or have the right to dominate their lives 
in connection with working and earning 
a living. 

I know it is not too popular, at the 
moment, to stand up and tell the truth, 
but some of the ablest labor leaders in 
the world state they do not believe in the 
closed shop; that they do not believe in 
forcing a man to stay in a union and pay 
dues. They even go so far as to say that 
they do not believe the labor unions can 
amount to what every decent American 
wants them to be until the time comes 
when every man in a union has the right 
to refuse to pay dues anc. still remain in 
his employment, if he does not like the 
leadership and the course of the leader- 
ship. That is the only means the work- 
ingmen have of getting rid of rotten 
labor leaders, namely, the power to resign 
without losing their jobs and their right 
to make a living. 

A few years ago—I should say about 
7 or 8 years ago—there came to this 
country the president of the Railway 
Clerks Union of England. If I remem- 
ber correctly, his name was Brown. His 
union had a membership of 90,000, which 
is a union of considerable size for Eng- 
land. He made a speech in Philadelphia 
in which he said he was very strongly 
opposed to the closed shop because, in 
his opinion, it destroyed the rights of the 
individual members of the organization 
to better conditions and improve the 
quality of leadership. He said, “Unless 
the members of my union have the power 
to resign without losing their jobs, they 
cannot effectively protest against my 
poor leadership.” He further said. “I 
believe the future welfare of the workirg 
people lies in having good, intelligent, 
law-abiding leadership.” 

About 6 years ago, I was told by Mr, 
Alexander Whitney himself, that a large 
group of railway employees met in con- 
vention in Cleveland about 1916 and a 
resolution was presented to the conven- 
tion which in simple terms provided that 
no one should be permitted to work on a 
railroad unless he became a member of 
one of the railroad brotherhoods. The 
president of the organization was pres- 
ent, and before there was a chance for 
adoption of the resolution he stepped to 
the front of the platform and said, “I ask 
the gentleman who has made the motion 
to withdraw it, because I consider it inim- 
ical to the best interests of the men 
working on the railroads. The American 
people do not want the closed shop. 
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They do not want anything forced on 
anyone. I ask that the motion be with- 
drawn, or, in the event of its not being 
withdrawn, I ask for its defeat, because, 
in my opinion, our great objective in the 
railroad brotherhoods should be to iaake 
our unions so good, and make them de- 
liver so much of value to the membership, 
that we will not have to force men to 
join, but they will join because they want 
to become members and receive the 
benefits.” J 

I am merely repeating to the Senators 
what Alexander Whitney, who is well 
known to them and to me, a man I have 
known for a number of years, told me 
himself. He is old enough to have been 
at the convention, and he recited what 
happened. The resolution providing that 
no one could work on a railroad unless 
he belonged to one of the unions was 
withdrawn. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the prac- 
tical problem has not been touched upon 
at all. If any Senator thinks for one 
minute that in a union plant a man can 
have his employer keep him at work after 
he has been expelled from the union, he 
is sadly mistaken. Such an employee 
goes home at night, and he may return 
in the morning, but he is worried every 
minute while in his home. Some in the 
union will find a way to force him by fear 
to resign. 

I have received hundreds of letters on 
this subject. I received a letter from 
the wife of a man who worked in my 
plant for 27 years, and this is what she 
said: 

Dran Mr. HAwxrs: I hope you won't hold 
it against my husband, John, because he has 
joined the labor union. 


I will not mention the name of the 
union, because I do not wish to discrim- 
inate. 

He has joined it because he is working on 
the midnight shift at your plant, and they 
have been putting pressure on him here at 
the house, and making threats that if he did 
not join the union his face would not look 
the same in a few days as it does now. My 
daughter and I cannot sleep, because he has 
to walk a mile along the Passaic River Road 
on the way home, and we can never sleep 
until he gets home. So we are the ones who 
have asked him to join this union, and he has 
only done so because of that condition. 


Mr. President, that illustrates the sit- 
uation that exists in the United States, 
and it is going to continue, to the det- 
riment of all the millions of fine working 
men and women in the United States. 
And do not forget that there are mil- 
lions of working men and women who 
want the right to organize, and are en- 
titled to it; who want the right to bar- 
gain collectively; who want to have 
decent, living wages, to which they are 
entitled; and who want che right ‘to 
strike lawfully. I do not say that most 
of them want the right to shut down 
public utilities and other activities 
which are vital to the welfare and the 
health and the lives of the people, but 
in some unions certain leaders do want 
even that right. The workers want to 
be relieved of dictatorship in the ranks 
of the labor leadership, and they do not 
want dictatorship in the United States 
Government. 
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I repeat, I think the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] has expressed 
some very wonderful words of wisdom. 

I shall vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota, and I 
shall undoubtedly vote for the bill on 
final passage. There should be under- 
standing enough and courage enough to 
cause men to be willing to vote for prin- 
ciples even though it might mean they 
would not be returned to office. Such 
courage in the people’s representatives 
is needed to cure the ills of the country. 
“Jim” Farley, former head of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, made a wonderful state- 
ment at a luncheon in the Office of the 
Secretary of the Senate about 2 years 
ago. There were 28 Democrats and 2 
Republicans present. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] and I 
were the only Republicans in attendance. 
Mr. Farley said: 

You Senators have been voting politically 
for a number of years, but the great funda- 
mental principles of the United States of 
America are now at stake, and we have got 
to preserve them, we have got to be 
courageous if we are going to save them, 
and keep the United States a great, success- 
ful Nation of freemen. 


He said further: 

Gentlemen, you have got to begin voting 
differently from now on, even if it means 
that some of you do not come back to the 
United States Senate. 


Those are words upon which every 
Senator in this chamber can well afford 
to reflect. 

Mr. President, I love this country so 
much more than I love my seat here in 
the Senate that I am going to stand for 
what I believe to be right so long as 
I am a Member of the United States 
Senate. 

Again I compliment the Senator from 
Missouri; he is positively right. This 
great America cannot go on unless all 
Americans are made free to work when 
and where they can find work, and where 
they choose to work, whether they elect 
to belong or not to belong to a union and 
pay dues or any special form of tribute. 

Anyone who believes that the feeling 
against the closed shop is confined to 
those who are outside the ranks of the 
working class is greatly mistaken, I can 
assure the Senators. A gentleman I 
know recently spoke to 1,281 workers, 
most of whom belonged to a certain 
union. He spoke of the closed shop and 
the question of the workers being able 
to resign or not being able to resign from 
the union. After he spoke on that sub- 
ject, the entire 1,281 workers rose to their 
feet and cheered and whistled for a full 
minute. 

So, Mr. President, the resistance to the 
closed shop and the destruction of indi- 
vidual freedom in connection with the 
right to work is not confined to Senators 
or industrial leaders or the so-called peo- 
ple in the upper brackets. 

Remember the little chart I sent to 
every Member of Congress, which showed 
that in the year 1943, $390,000,000 were 
taken out of the pockets of the working 
people of the United States and went into 
the coffers of the labor unions. That is 
all right if the money is used legitimately 
for the benefit of the members, but it was 
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more than twice as much as all the money 
collected by all the business organiza- 
tions in the United States, every chamber 
of commerce, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and all the business or- 
ganizations that are continually brought 
into the discussions upon this floor. 
That is why those in the Senate galleries, 
every time a conservative amendment 
was voted down, broke into applause in 
violation of the rules of the Senate. 
Think of the labor unions sending 20 bus 
loads of representatives from the little 
State of New Jersey to put pressure be- 
hind their contentions concerning the 
pending legislation, keeping their repre- 
sentatives here in Washington 3 days, 
and paying their bills. We figured what 
it must have cost to do that, and esti- 
mated the cost at over $25,000. And that 
was from just one State. 

If we are sincere, if we love this coun- 
try, and want to save it, let us decide 
that we are going to vote to sustain the 
inherent, sacred right of every man and 
woman in America to work and earn a 
living, and not to have to doff his hat 
and get on his knees and beg some union 
labor leader for a right that belongs to 
him. If this great Congress does not 
make it safe for every man and woman 
in the country to go down the street 
from his home to his place of work, to 
go into the factory, and while at work 
feel assured that nothing harmful to him 
will be done in the factory, and that he 
will not be working day after day under 
fear, intimidation, and threat; if we do 
not make it safe for him to go home 
along the streets of this great country of 
ours without any fear; if we do not make 
it safe for him to be in his home, and 
insure the safety of every member of his 
family while he and they are out in the 
evening—if we do not do that, Senators, 
very soon we shall have to say good-by 
to the great free-enterprise system of 
America, which is the foundation of our 
free life and all that makes the American 
system of free men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BALL]. ; 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to speak very long against 
the closed shop, because I have spoken 
long and loud on this subject before in 
the Senate Chamber. I was against the 
closed shop when I came here in August 
1941. I found very little support here 
at that time, but the support has been 
gaining in numbers and volume, and 
especially, since the 5th day of last No- 
vember. I doubt whether there is enough 
support in the Senate at the present 
time to pass legislation that will outlaw 
the labor-leader racketeer and return 
our Government to the United States 
Congress instead of the labor-leader 
racketeers, who operate on orders from 
Moscow. When Senators are talking 
about the closed shop, they are talking 
about the very heart and soul of the 
control of our American form of govern- 
ment, because it is the closed shop 
which siphons off from the taxpayers 
and the honest laboring people of the 
country, hundreds of millions of dollars. 
This is done for the specific purpose of 
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defeating the reelection of any Member 
of Congress who opposes the labor-leader 
racketeers, and for the political purposes 
of asing this money that is gained by vir- 
tue of the closed shop to elect to the Sen- 
ate and to the House of Representatives 
men who will do the bidding of the labor- 
leader racketeers. 

As I have often said before, I am a 
friend of the laboring man. I was born 
in poverty. My parents were both hard- 
working people. I have performed much 
hard manual labor myself. My sympa- 
thies are with the laboring people. 

Mr. President, when Senators talk 
about “labor” in connection with the 
pending legislation, they are not talking 
about the laboring people; they are talk- 
ing about a racket, a racket that has 
built up the labor-leader racketeers of 
the country until they are more powerful 
than our Government itself. 

I am opposed to the labor-leader 
racketeer. I am opposed to the closed 
shop, I believe in collective bargaining. 
I believe in unions. We have a great 
many unions whose members are abso- 
lutely sound. But the labor unions that 
are causing the trouble in this country 
are not the class of which I just spoke. 
The labor unions that are causing the 
trouble are the big monopolistic labor 
unions that are dominated by Commu- 
nists on orders from Moscow. If Sena- 
tors do not believe it, let us get into 
war with Russia, and see how quickly 
the factories of this country will close 
down. The Moscow liberals closed our 
factories down in the recent war and 
kept them closed until the day Hitler sent 
his mighty war machine against his 
pal Joey and thus placed Russia on the 
side of the Allies. 

It was not until then did our Moscow 
liberals and our big labor bosses cease 
their sabotaging. It was then they be- 
gan to scream for full production and 
a no-strike program. 

In the meantime our boys were drilling 
with wooden guns, and this very Capitol 
Was guarded by dummy wooden cannons. 
When the American worker was given 
a chance, he began to produce and he 
never stopped producing until he had 
built the greatest war machine the 
world has ever seen. Unshackle our 
honest workers and they will break the 
back of world-planned scarcity in short 
order. 

I do not want to impugn the motives 
of any Senator on the floor. I have ex- 
plicit confidence in every Senator, but I 
want to say that the impression is abroad 
in the land that the only reason we have 
supported the National Labor Relations 
Act and turned everything over to the 
labor racketeers is because of the fear on 
the part of certain Senators that they 
would be defeated for reelection, unless 
they gave all-out support to the big 
labor bosses. Certain very good Senators 
who formerly sat here are not in the 
Senate any longer, because they were 
defeated by the tools of Communist 
labor leader racketeers, who are operat- 
ing on the vast sums of money, the mil- 
lions of dollars, that they have extracted 
from the pockets of the poor working 
peonle. The situation is a political one. 
I heard one of the ablest Senators who 
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ever graced this body, at least in my 
opinion he was one of the ablest Senators 
since I have been a Member of this body, 
the late Honorable Josiah Bailey, who 
on the fioor of the Senate said that Con- 
gress had violated the Constitution of 
the United States which places upon it 
the power to lay and collect taxes. That 
power is vested in the Congress by the 
Constitution. According to the late 
Honorable Josiah W. Bailey Congress 
transferred that power to lay and collect 
taxes from the Congress of the United 
States to the labor leader racketeers. 
That power was vested in the labor rack- 
eteering leaders by permitting them to 
say that no man could work unless he 
had a permit card issued to him by them 
or their henchmen. Furthermore he had 
to pay any price the racketeers wanted 
to charge him for that permit card. 
That applied not only to private indus- 
try, but to Government jobs as well. This 
great Government of ours made it im- 
possible for a free born American citizen, 
the father of boys fighting overseas for 
their country and needing war materials, 
to go into a Government-operated and 
owned plant and secure a job in which he 
could help build the trucks, the guns, the 
munitions, those boys needed in the war 
without paying tribute to labor czars. As 
a result of that transferrence of powers 
to the labor racketeers many of our boys 
died, and the blood of those boys is upon 
the heads of the Members of Congress of 
the United States. 

That, Mr. President, is how far Con- 
gress has gone in transferring power to 
lay and collect taxes to a group of citi- 
zens in this country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Yes; Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say in 
connection with the Senator’s reference 
to the abrogation in favor of labor or- 
ganizations of the right to collect taxes, 
which I think he has very aptly put, he 
might extend his observation a little 
further and say that we have abrogated 
to a certain degree the right to assess 
fines, forfeitures, and penalties which 
have ordinarily and consistently in this 
country been the province of organized 
government, and today, through labor 
organizations, without trial, without 
proof, but usuaily upon either a whim or 
order, members of certain organizations 
can be assessed fines under penalty of 
expulsion, and such fines can be arbi- 
trarily assessed by whimsical action 
taken by certain leaders. So we have 
not only abrogated to a certain extent 
the right to collect taxes, but we have 
passed on the right to assess fines and 
forfeitures. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Iowa for that observation. I 
am glad to have such cbservation from 
attorneys in this body, men who have 
studied the law and know what it means. 
Their words have much weight, as did 
the words which were spoken by that 
great statesman, the late Senator Bailey, 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODANIEL. I yield. 
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Mr. HAWKES. I should like to make 
a brief statement, because I am sure 
the Senator from Texas does not want 
to leave the thought that because a man 
does his duty in voting on this subject 
he will be defeated at the polls. Per- 
haps some Members of Congress were 
defeated at the polls at the last election 
for that reason. But I am certain that 
the Senator from Texas will agree with 
me that there is no need for a Member 
of Congress being defeated at the polls 
simply because he does his duty as he 
sees it in voting for what he believes 
is to the best interest of the working 
people of the United States. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I agree with what 
the Senator from New Jersey has said. 
I prefaced my remarks by the statement 
that I did not wish to impugn the mo- 
tives of any Member of this body. But 
I do say that the unions themselves have 
advertised over the length and breadth 
of this Nation that they will defeat cer- 
tain Senators solely because the Sen- 
ators have voted against labor leader 
racketeers. 

Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I yield. 

Mr. HAWKES. I want to bring out 
my point. I know the Senator made the 
statement he has just referred to. The 
point I want to bring out is that if we 
do our duty and the people of the United 
States do their duty, and in doing that 
duty in connection with labor legisla- 
tion we are never animated by bitter- 
ness or hatred or desire to injure any- 
one, but only to benefit the working peo- 
ple of the United States—if we get that 
message over, there are 20 votes back 
home for every 1 that may be con- 
trolled by labor leaders who threaten 
us—if we get our message over and do 
our duty. Does the Senator agree with 
the statement that the labor leaders’ 
threats will be idle threats? 

Mr. ODANMEL. I agree with that 
statement. Even if that were not true, 
I still believe it is the duty of every 
Senator to vote his convictions on the 
floor of the Senate, regardless of what 
the outcome may be at the next election, 

Mr. HAWKES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, but it is a fine thing to know that 
we do not have to destroy ourselves by 
voting our convictions. That is the 
point I am trying to make. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. I think the Senator 
is absolutely correct. I think the vast 
majority of the people of the United 
States believe in the form of our Ameri- 
can free government. Does anyone wish 
to say that under our American form of 
free government every American citizen 
should be deprived by law of his right to 
accept a job if it is offered to him at a 
satisfactory wage? That is what has 
been done however. American citizens 
have been prevented from accepting work 
at a lawful vocation which is offered to 
them, at a salary which they want to 
accept. But no, they cannot do it, be- 
cause Congress has enacted legislation 
which bars free American citizens from 
exercising their freedom, from using their 
God-given right to work. I think this 
august body, the greatest legislative body 
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on the face of the earth, has fallen be- 
low its usual high standard when its 
Members sit here and argue and debate 
day after day concerning the rights of 
the labor unions, the rights of industry, 
and forget altogether the rights of the 
individual citizen, forget altogether the 
man who is doing the work. Members 
of the Senate simply talk and argue and 
try to fix the terms of the bill so it 
will be acceptable to the labor leader 
racketeers and to industry, but forget 
about the man in the overalls, forget 
about the man who has to earn a living 
for himself and his family. We permit 
the union to charge the worker anything 
the big labor bosses want to charge him, 
and he must pay it, or get out of the 
union and not be allowed to work. Iam 
against such a condition. I think we 
should get around to the point after a 
while when we give some consideration 
to the rights and freedom of the Ameri- 
can citizens, and not look to these bloc 
votes of this organized racket. 

Mr. President, I have kept bills, simi- 
lar to the one we are now discussing, 
before the Senate ever since I have been 
a Member. I had an amendment which 
I sent to the desk, and which I intended 
to bring up. I do not know whether the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. BALL] covers exactly 
what is contained in my amendment, 
but after listening to what the Senator 
from Minnesota has had to say I think 
his amendment is a very beneficial one, 
and I intend to vote for it. I shall vote 
for it. 

During the war when we debated 
about abolishing the closed shop many 
persons said to me, “Lay off of that thing. 
Do not try to abolish the closed shop 
during the war, because the union rack- 
eteers are bigger than the Government, 
and they will cause a great deal of trou- 
ble if an attempt is made to abolish the 
closed shop. Wait until the war is over.” 
Well, the war has been over now for 2 
years. Why should we wait longer? An 
amendment is before us. Why not vote 
for the amendment and add it to the 
bill? Give the American people a little 
touch of freedom. Give them something 
to be proud of. Vote for the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL]. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If 
he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote 
I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
If he were present and voting he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote I 
would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is unavoidably detained. If he 
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were present and voting he would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER]. The Senator 
from Kansas is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. BripsEs] is unavoidably absent on 
business of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
BUSHFIELD] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CAPPER] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS], 
and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney!], who is absent on public 
business, would vote “nay” on this ques- 
tion if present. 

I announce also that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WacneR], who is neces- 
sarily absent, has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. If 
present, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] 
is unavoidably detained. If present, he 
would vote “nay” on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Ball Hawkes Overton 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Kem Stewart 
Butler McClellan Wherry 
Donnell McKellar Wiley 
Eastland Moore Williams 
Gurney O'Daniel Wilson 
NAYS—57 
Aiken Hayden Malone 
Baldwin Hill Martin 
Barkley Hoey Maybank 
Brewster Holland Millikin 
Brooks Ives Morse 
Cain Jenner Murray 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Myers 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Connally Kilgore pper 
Cooper Knowland Revercomb 
Cordon Langer ussell 
Downey Lodge Saltonstall 
Dworshak Lucas Smith 
Ecton McCarran aft 
Ferguson McCarthy Taylor 
Flanders McFarland Thye 
Fulbright McGrath Umstead 
Green McMahon Watkins 
Hatch Magnuson Young 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bridges O'Mahoney Tobey 
Bushfield Reed Ty 
yra Robertson, Va Vandenberg 
Capper Spar! Wagner 
Ellender Thomas, Okla. White 
George Thomas, Utah 


So the amendment offered by Mr. BALL 
on behalf of himself and Mr. BYRD was 
rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for the consideration of the Senate 
a suggested unanimous-consent agree- 
ment upon the final passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The clerk will read the 
suggested unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Mon- 
day, May 12, 1947, at the hour of 6 p. m., the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 3020, the Labor Management Relations 
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Act, 1947; that it be considered as amended 
by striking out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof the text of Sen- 
ate bill 1126, the Federal Labor Relations Act 
of 1947, as amended; that the third reading 
of the bill as amended be considered as or- 
dered; and that a vote be immediately taken 
thereafter on the final passage of the said 
House bill as amended. 

Ordered further, That of the time for de- 
bate on said day, the proponents of the bill 
shall be allowed 214 hours and the opponents 
4% hours, to be controlled, respectively, by 
the Senator from Ohio, Mr. Tarr, and the 
Senator from Utah, Mr. THOMAS, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the membership of the Senate to con- 
sider this unanimous-consent request 
which is on the final passage of the bill, 
It provides that a vote shall be taken 
at 6 o’clock on Monday evening, it being 
understood that the Senate will convene 
at 11 o’clock in the morning, and that 
the time shall be divided so that the pro- 
ponents of the bill will have 244 hours and 
tne opponents of the bill will have 442 
hours. I believe that that would take 
care of the speeches of those who expect 
to make speeches, so far as time is con- 
cerned. 

I feel confident that we will pass on 
all the amendments this evening and 
may have a third reading of the bill to- 
night, and then recess until Monday, to 
meet at 11 o’clock, a. m., and, under the 
proposed agreement, a vote should be 
taken at 6 o’clock Monday evening on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky is absent. It would be agreeable 
with him, I am sure, and so far as I am 
concerned, it is agreeable to me. I have 
no objection to the unanimous-consent 
arrangement. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to say that 
while the distinguished minority leader 
did not authorize me to speak for him, I 
asked him today if he would accept the 
unanimous-consent agreement and he 
said he would. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I correctly under- 
stand, the Senator from Kentucky de- 
sires some time on the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. The arrangement is 
that the opponents shall have 442 hours, 
and their time is to be in charge of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas]. I am 
quite satisfied that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in arranging whatever time the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
would like to have in presenting his argu- 
ments for or against the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Has the distinguished 
Senator any objection to fixing the time 
for the vote at or before 6 o’clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should be glad to 
do that, but we are trying to make sure 
that the opponents shal] have sufficient 
time to make speeches against the bill. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
have to object to such an arrangement. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. The acting majority 
leader has been gracious and considere 
ate, as he has been all through the de- 
bate, and it is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that I must object. I am sure I 
also speak for other Senators who are 
unable to agree toa voteon Monday. To 
the fixing of any time thereafter we have 
no objection whatever. If it can be 
worked out for Tuesday or any other time 
other than Monday, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it will be satisfactory. Some 
other Senators who are Vitally interested 
will have no objection. 

The Senator will recognize that the bill 
has been an uncertain quantity up until 
the end of the day. A good many Sena- 
tors have not known how they would 
vote on the final passage, because they 
did not know what kind of a bill it would 
be. But by the end of today—and I be- 
lieve the Senator will agree that we have 
not delayed action on the amendments— 
we will know what kind of a bill we shall 
have to vote on, on its final passage. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida for his ob- 
servations. I feel that ample time 
should be given for debate on the bill. 
I thought 2% hours for the proponents 
and 4% hours for the opponents would 
be enough inducement to the distin- 
guished Senator to agree to the unani- 
mous-consent arrangement. 

Mr. PEPPER. I am exceedingly sorry 
that I am not able to agree to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sorry that the 
distinguished Senator from Florida feels 
that he cannot accept the unanimous- 
consent agreement to vote at 6 o’clock 
on Monday. 

I have also prepared another unani- 
mous-consent agreement. I hope the 
Senate will not think that I am a mule 
trader. I know the Senate would like to 
get to a vote if possible. The only thing 
to do is to sound it out and see what is the 
sentiment of the Senate. There is no 
criticism of anyone intended. 

Mr. LUCAS. What is the next unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr. WHERRY. I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent request agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, May 13, 1947, at the hour of 2 p. m., 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
House bill 3020, the Labor Management Re- 
lations Act, 1947; that it be considered as 
amended by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of Senate bill 1126, the Federal Labor 
Relations Act of 1947, as amended; that the 
third reading of the bill as amended be 
considered as ordered, and that a vote be 
immediately taken thereafter on the final 
passage of the said House bill as amended. 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
on said day between the meeting of the Sen- 
ate and the said hour of 2 p. m. be equally 
divided between the proponents and the 
opponents of the bill, to be controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Tarr] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tromas]. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

1 ue. LUCAS. Is the date next Tues- 
ay 

Mr. WHERRY. Tuesday, the 13th. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is there any objection to 
stating whether the Senator has another 
proposal to submit? 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will ask 
me that a little later, I shall be glad to 
answer him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the Senate will 
agree to vote. It has been delayed long 
enough. 

Mr. OVERTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. OVERTON. As I understand, the 
proposal now is to vote at 2 o’clock on 
Tuesday? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. OVERTON. Is that standard time 
or daylight-saving time? 

Mr. WHERRY. We will vote at 2 
o’clock according to the clock here. 

Mr. OVERTON. Can the Senator ad- 
vise the Senate whether that clock is go- 
ing to be changed to daylight time? 

Mr. WHERRY. I personally voted as 
did the Senator from Louisiana. I hope 
the time will be 2 o’clock, God's time,” 
as I think the Senator said. Whether 
the time will be advanced or not I am not 
sure, but the time will be according to the 
clock when 2 o’clock arrives. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield.’ 

Mr. MURRAY. Would this agree- 
ment bar the presenting of further 
amendments between now and that 
time? I have in mind offering an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. I think I shall have it ready to be 
filed on Monday. I can file it tonight. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
proposed agreement provides for a vote 
on the final passage of the bill, and if we 
take a recess from tonight until Mon- 
day, we shall have Monday and Tuesday 
in which to take action. 

I suppose a Senator can make a mo- 
tion at any time until the final passage 
of the bill; but under the proposed 
agreement, when we vote at 2 o’clock, 
— shall vote on the final passage of the 

Mr. MURRAY. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that such a limitation of time 
would prevent a proper presentation of 
the substitute. It seems to me we should 
have a little more time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Montana has 
concluded his remarks. 

Mr. MURRAY. I was saying that I 
think the proposed time limit would pre- 
vent a proper presentation of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. It 
seems to me we should have more time 
in which to present it. 

Mr. President, this bill has been mate- 
rially changed on the floor of the Senate. 
If the bill had been brought in from the 
committee and had been voted on as it 
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was reported by the committee, it could 
have been passed long ago. But many 
very important and serious amendments 
have been added to the bill while it has 
been under discussion on the floor of the 
Senate. So the bill now before us is en- 
tirely different from the bill which was 
reported by the committee. It seems to 
me we should have time to present a 
substitute and have it properly explained 
and debated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I had hoped that tonight 
it would be possible for the Senate to 
take final action on all the amendments 
and to have the third reading of the 
bill, so as to bar the offering oi further 
amendments. 

Am I to understand that at this late 
date, after 2 weeks of debate, the Sena- 
tor from Montana proposes to offer a 
complete substitute for this bill—a sub- 
stitute which nc other Senator has yet 
seen? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, it is 
not such a surprise as all that because 
we have discussed it in the committee, 
and the important thing to do is to have 
the Senate pass a bill which can be 
enacted, not a bill which will fail of final 
enactment. 

It seems to me that th: Senator from 
Ohio understands very well the position 
which was taken by the minority mem- 
bers of the committee who signed the 
minority views. If the passage of some 
bill on the subject is desired, we are in 
favor of a bil! which will be sound and 
which will do some good instead of a bill 
which will raise resentment and bitter- 
ness and vill destrcy in large degree the 
labor relations which have been estab- 
lished in this country. 

The amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute will carry out all the recommen- 
dations of the President, and, in addi- 
tion, will provide other amendments to 
the National Labor Relations Act— 
amendments which I think will be help- 
ful and will clarify some of the prob- 
lems connected with the criticisms which 
have been made. 

Mr. TAFT. It has been perfectly pos- 
sible to prepare such a substitute at any 
time during the last 3 weeks. The Sena- 
tor from Montana signed the minority 
views opposing the committee bill. It 
would make no difference what amend- 
ments were adopted to the committee 
bill; a substitute could have been pro- 
posed at any time, embodying the rec- 
ommendations the Senator now has in 
mind. 

I cannot fail to regard the offering of 
à substitute at this late date as anything 
other than a dilatory motion to delay 
action on the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I think 
that is an unfair statement. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio knows that we have been 
engaged on the bill every day during 
several weeks, and our time has been 
fully occupied with discussions of the bill 
and the amendments which have been 
presented from time to time to the bill. 
I think the Senator will concede that 
it would have been utterly impossible for 
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us to write an entirely new bill during 
the time when we have been required to 
be on the floor of the Senate for the dis- 
cussion of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee and the amendments which have 
been offered. The bill now goes entirely 
beyond what the President has recom- 
mended; and I think the substitute would 
be entirely sound. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, if that 
course is pursued, I think I would pe 
justified in moving tc lay the substitute 
on the table as soon as the Senator fin- 
ishes presenting it. Whether I shall do 
that, I do not know; but the procedure 
the Senator has proposed is the most 
extraordinary procedure I have ever 
seen proposed in the Senate of the 
United States in connection with the 
discussion or handling of a bill. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I send to the 
desk an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
that is done, 7 wish to have a decision 
reached in regard to the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement, 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH, I merely wish to ex- 
press the hope that the Senator from 
Ohio will not follow the course he has 
just announced; namely, to move to lay 
on the table the substitute, and not 
to give any Senator an opportunity to 
discuss it or consider it. Throughout 
the entire course of this debate, Mr. 
President, the amendments which have 
been offered and have been discussed 
have come from the other side of the 
aisle; and so far as I know, no Senator 
on this side of the aisle has questioned 
the right of any Senator on that side to 
propose any motion or any amendment 
or any substitute which he desired to 
propose, 

Mr. President, I regard it as rather 
bad taste at this time, when a Demo- 
cratic Senator rises and has the temerity 
to offer an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, to threaten to make a mo- 
tion to lay the substitute on the table. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me say that 3 days 
ago, and also yesterday, we announced 
our hope that it would be possible to 
conclude action on all the amendments 
tonight. No objection was made, and 
we have proceeded all day on the theory 
that the Senate would proceed with the 
amendments tonight and would stay in 
session until action on the amendments 
was finished. No suggestion was made 
that there would be offered for the bill 
a complete substitute which would open 
up the consideration of every point in 
regard to the labor legislation discus- 
sion which has already been before the 
Senate. Those are the circumstances 
under which I made the statement. In- 
cidentally, I did not announce a course; 
I said I thought I would be justified in 
doing that. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nebraska will yield once 
more to me, I wish to say to the Senator 
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from Ohio that I have not been in the 
confidence of my colleagues who are pro- 
posing the substitute. I had no infor- 
mation from them that they desired or 
intended to propose the substitute. Like 
the Senator from Ohio, I was completely 
in the dark, except I happened to read 
the newspapers, and for the past several 
days the press of the country has car- 
ried the statement that a substitute pro- 
posal would be made. Therefore I do 
not think it is a matter of any great or 
overwhelming surprise to anyone. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr, WHERRY. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LUCAS. A moment ago I more 
or less concurred in what the able Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said with respect to 
an early vote upon the pending labor bill. 
I, too, knew nothing about the substitute 
which is proposed to be offered by the 
able Senator from Montana. But if a 
substitute is to be offered, certainly it 
should be given every opportunity for 
debate on the floor of the Senate. As 
the Senator has said, after all, the Sen- 
ate has been debating this bill for several 
weeks, and the amendments which have 
been considered, of course, have been 
offered to the bill as reported by the 
committee. Until all action on amend- 
ments to that bill is completed and until 
the Senate knows where it stands with 
respect to the amendments which 
already have been offered, it would be 
utterly impossible for any Senator to 
offer a substitute bill. 

Therefore, I think the Senator from 
Ohio does not take the proper attitude 
when he says that the moment that an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill is offered and the moment 
that the Senator from Montana con- 
cludes his remarks upon that amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, he, 
the Senator from Ohio. will move that 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute be laid on the table. I do not 
believe that would be cricket, as we 
understand it in the Senate of the United 
States. 

If that attitude were adopted, Mr. 
President, I would not agree to any 
unanimous-consent agreement, even 
though I suggested a moment ago that 
I would agree; because, after all, this is 
a rather serious matter, and many Sen- 
ators have their own views and their own 
attitudes with regard to these questions. 
If the Senator from Montana desires to 
offer a substitute bill, he should have the 
right to offer it, and it should be debated 
on the floor of the Senate, without any 
question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio committed 
an inadvertence when he stated that the 
Senator from Montana had joined with 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator 
from Florida in saying that he opposed 
the whole bill and everything that per- 
tains to the subject of the bill, because 
he surely could not have overlooked what 
was said by authority of their written 
minority views, which was filed in the 
Senate about the time the majority re- 
port was filed, in which those three Sena- 
tors stated they favored everything rec- 
ommended by President Truman to the 
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Congress in his message. In addition 
to that, on pages 40 and 41 there were 
enumerated 6 or 8 or 10 various provi- 
sions of the bill under the heading 
“Chapter V. Acceptable provisions of the 
bill,” which those Senators said they 
would accept, and they commended the 
majority for including them in the ma- 
jority bill. 

It has been a matter of consideration 
here for days as to whether there should 
be separate amendments offered to ob- 
jectionable parts of the bill, or whether 
there should be presented a concise and 
succinct substitute embodying an af- 
firmative approach to the problem. I 
do not know of one Senator on this side 
of the aisle who has offered a single 
amendment to the bill. The whole time 
has been consumed on amendments of- 
fered by Senators on the majority side, 
and by members of the majority in the 
committee. Day after day amendments 
have been debated. There are Senators 
on this floor who have changed their 
minds, I have understood, since the bill 
has been under consideration, and have 
determined to vote against the bill be- 
cause they saw amendments adopted to 
the original bill reported by the commit- 
tee which made them determine to op- 
pose the bill as it was then presented to 
the Senate. 

Finally, because the Senator from 
Montana and a number of other Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle have finally 
decided that it would be best to present 
a milder bill than the one now before the 
Senate, a bill they thought might secure 
the approval of the President and of the 
country, and result in some legislation 
being adopted, they should not be casti- 
gated as being engaged in dilatory tac- 
tics, I am sure the Senator from Ohio 
did not really mean to say that those Sen- 
ators in their minority views had af- 
firmed their opposition to everything 
that pertained to legislation on the sub- 
ject of the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. I meant to say exactly 
what I said, 

Mr. PEPPER. Then the Senator was 
wrong. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senators filed minori- 
ty views which, in effect, opposed every- 
thing in the bill. As a matter of cour- 
tesy to the Senate, if Senators intended 
to present a substitute bill, they should 
have presented it and had it printed so 
that we would have had some opportu- 
nity to vote on it today, inasmuch as 
Senators knew we were going to try to 
finish the amendments. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ohio 
if he does not realize that it would be 
impossible for us to determine what sub- 
stitute bill could be offered until after 
the amendments which have been under 
consideration the last several days had 
been accepted or rejected. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I cannot 
see what possible bearing the question of 
whether the amendments were adopted 
or not has on the preparation of a sub- 
stitute bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mi. President, one of 
the finest things I will always remember 
about the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
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LEY], who was the majority leader for 
many years after I came to the Senate, 
was that he could always pour oil on the 
troubled waters, and come up smiling 
when he failed to accomplish what he 
wanted done. 

I think that we will not press the 
unanimous-consent request further this 
evening. We are taking up valuable time 
we might spend on the consideration of 
the amendments. So, Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent request not having 
been granted, we will proceed with the 
amendments as they are brought up. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nebraska has indicated 
that he is about to leave the floor, and I 
wish to ask him a question. Is it the pur- 
pose of the Senator to have a session to- 
morrow? 

Mr. WHERRY. The purpose is not to 
have a session tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. I would have asked for a 
session tomorrow, but the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], 
the minority leader, has left the city to 
make a speech at Bowdoin College, in 
Maine at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Maine [Mr. WHITE], the 
majority leader, and requested that we 
not have a session tomorrow or have any 
votes, while he was away. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest that we now 
proceed in as orderly a manner as pos- 
sible, every Senator remaining in the 
Chamber, to take up the amendments. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 16, at the 
end of line 20, it is proposed to strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That no language or 
provision of this section is intended to 
nor shall it be construed or administered 
so as to abridge or interfere with the 
right of either employers or employees 
to freedom of speech as guaranteed by 
the first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to attempt 
to say what I think every Member of 
Congress should truly mean, and that is 
no contravention of the Constitution. 
This amendment deals with one of the 
fundamentals of liberty, that is, freedom 
of speech. 

In the bill that has passed the House, 
as well as in the Senate committee bill, 
the one pending before us, an effort has 
been made more or less to limit and de- 
fine what restrictions shall be placed on 
freedom of expression as between em- 
ployers and employees, what speech 
should be regarded as an unfair labor 
practice. The House bill provides that 
it will not be an unfair labor practice to 
express “any views, argument, or opinion, 
or the dissemination thereof, whether in 
written, printed, graphic, or visual form, 
if it does not by its own terms threaten 
force or economic reprisal.” 

In other words, under the terms of 
the House text, unless the written or 
spoken words, by its terms, carry a threat 
of force or economic reprisal, then it 
would not constitute an unfair labor 
practice. 
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Under the Senate committe bill it is 
provided that— 

The Board shall not base any finding of 
unfair-labor practice upon any statement of 
views or arguments, either written or oral, 
if such statement contains under all the 
circumstances no threat, express or implied, 
of reprisal or force, or offer, express or 
implied, of benefit. 


I am concerned about that language, 
Mr. .President. I would like to see it 
strengthened. The language of the 
present law, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, has been so distorted by court 
decisions and by administrative decisions 
that freedom of speech has definitely 
been abridged and denied to many of our 
citizens. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was wondering 
how this amendment would change the 
law. The highest law of the land, 
namely, the Constitution, is being cited 
in this amendment. If the same court 
is to construe this law which has been 
construing the Constitution, how can any 
change be effective? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, we 
may never get any change, but I would 
like in this bill, to emphasize the fact 
that it is not the intent of Congress and 
of the Senate by this legislation to in 
any way abridge freedom of speech, and 
that in my judgment has been the re- 
sult and the consequence of court de- 
cision and administrative decision in the 
past with respect to the present law. I 
call attention to the fact that the present 
law was not so restrictive as are the pro- 
visions that I have referred to in the 
two measures. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. TAFT, and Mr, 
FERGUSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that I am in com- 
plete agreement with the Senator from 
Michigan. We had in one of the com- 
mittee prints language similar to that 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas, 
but it was decided, as I recall unani- 
mously, that it was unnecessary; because, 
of course, it would be impossible to enact 
any law that could possibly be sustained, 
if it involved a violation of the first 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. But so far as I am con- 
cerned—and I think it will be found that 
other members of the committee share 
this view—I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept this amendment, if the Senator from 
Arkansas wishes to have it inserted in 
the bill. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
statement by the Senator from Oregon, 
and I will say to him that I do not wish 
to delete any language of the bill as it 
stands at present, but I would like to 
have this provision incorporated in the 
new law. Whether the court knows it or 
not, whether administrative officers will 
know it or not, every other citizen with 
common understanding and who can 
read the language will know that it was 
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not the intent of Congress to deprive 
any citizen, either employer or employee, 
of a right guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I will gladly 
yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I should be very glad, so 
far as Iam concerned, to accept the pro- 
posal of the Senator. There will need to 
be negotiation and conference on the 
two provisions of the House and Senate 
bills, anyway. I think the Senator’s sug- 
gestion is deserving of every considera- 
tion. If the Senator is willing, I think 
we might vote on the amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wondered if the Senator from Ar- 
kansas might fee] that while the lan- 
guage he proposes in the amendment 
may be in the Constitution and may 
have been declared by the founders, it is 
possible it may have been overlooked 
from time to time by the Supreme Court, 
and he would just like to punch up their 
memory? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. Permit me to say that I think this 
will reinforce the other language that is 
now in either the House or Senate bills, 
and it ought to have, at least, both a 
moral and legal persuasion and influence 
on the courts and on the administrative 
officers to not strain the construction of 
the language so as to permit adminis- 
tration by rule, by order, or by decision, 
or otherwise, that would actually in- 
fringe upon the liberty of speech guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr.M . I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER.. I congratu- 
late the Senator upon his vigor in re- 
stating some of the fundamentals of 
American freedom and American per- 
sonal liberty. I will say that I fear from 
time to time, in my own mind, that they 
are too often forgotten in the rush and 
press of kaleidoscopic things. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will say to the 
Senator that often the courts and ad- 
ministrative officers undertake to declare 
the intent of Congress with respect to 
legislation, and I am trying to say now 
by this amendment that it is not the in- 
tent of Congress to infringe on the free- 
dom of speech guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and that we do not want this 
section either interpreted or admin- 
istered so as to do so. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest a vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should be perfect- 
ly willing, Mr. President. I was merely 
emphasizing my views with respect to 
the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk another amendment, 
which I offer. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Arkansas, 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 25, between lines 9 and 10, to in- 
sert the following: 

(h) No labor organization shall be certified 
as the representative of the employees if one 
or more of its national or international ofi- 
cers, or one or more of the officers of the 
organization designated on the ballot taken 
under subsection (c), is or ever has been a 
member of the Communist Party or by reason 
of active and consistent promotion or sup- 
port of the policies, teachings, and doctrines 
of the Communist Party can reasonably he 
regarded as being a member of or affiliated 
with such party, or believes in, or is or ever 
has been a member of or supports any or- 
ganization that believes in or teaches, the 
overthrow of the United States Government 
by force or by any illegal or unconstitutional 
methods. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall not con- 
sume much time with respect to this 
amendment, which is lifted from a sec- 
tion of the House bill. The House bill, 
as passed some days ago. 

Mr. President, I think, as I said ear- 
lier this afternoon, that most of Ameri- 
can labor, a great majority of union 
membership, are definitely fine Ameri- 
can citizens, whose patriotism, loyalty, 
and devotion to country can no more 
be questioned than can that of any 
Member of this body. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, often, as Senators heard the plea 
made here this afternoon by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, a small minority of 
Communists are able to infiltrate into 
these organizations, and by the processes 
under which they operate they are able 
to rise, and they have risen, in some 
unions to official positions. Therefore, 
those who are really Communists are 
not loyal to our country. If they rise to 
positions of power as officers in labor 
organizations, then, with the law that 
we enact, investing certain powers in 
labor organizations, such as the power 
of collective bargaining, and other powers 
and rights that we have legislated and 
invested in them, we are simply placing 
the power and authority and the sanc- 
tion of law behind men who are in those 
positions, giving them authority to bar- 
gain collectively, to deal with manage- 
ment of industry, and thus wield a great- 
er influence in the economic and political 
life of the Nation. We are simply giving 
authority to people who are not loyal to 
our Government, who will use that pow- 
er as Communists have demonstrated in 
the past they will use it, for the purpose 
of subversive work and for undermining 
the very fundamentals upon which this 
Government rests. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want to perface 
my remarks by saying that no one is 
more opposed to communism than I am, 
but I want to ask some questions, for I 
am wondering how this kind of provision 
could be effectively enforced. I have al- 
ways belived that when Congress passes 
a law it should be susceptible of effec- 
tive enforcement. As I read the amend- 
ment, if a inan had ever been a Com- 
munist he never could become an officer 
of a union, even though he had purged 
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himself and had decided he had been 
wrong when he became a Communist. 
He could never become an Officer of a 
union even though he had become a loyal 
American citizen. 

My next point is that if he were a 
Communist, or had the attributes the 
amendment mentions, and could not hold 
office in a union, how would such a law 
be enforced? Would the Board be com- 
pelled to determine whether or not each 
officer of a union was or was not a 
Communist? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not think the 
Board would be compelled to make a 
determination respecting each one, but 
where the issue was raised, where there 
was a challenge, then I think it would be 
the duty of the Board to make a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How would such a 
matter be brought before the Board? 
What would be the procedure to bring 
the question before the Board? I find 
nothing in the amendment respecting 
how the question should be brought be- 
fore the Board. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think the Board 
could inquire into the matter upon its 
own volition. I do not think it would be 
necessary for the Board to inquire into 
the case of every officer, of course, but it 
would be like barring a Communist from 
working for the Government; when it 
was discovered that an individual was a 
Communist, of curse, he could be dis- 
charged. The Board is going to inquire 
into many issues which will be presented 
to it, such as many questions coming 
up respecting elections, respecting the 
proper collective »argaining agency, and 
other pertinent matters arising from 
administration of the law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for ancther question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am entirely in 
sympathy with the Senator’s position re- 
specting employment of Communists by 
the Government. I am opposed to them 
being employed by government. The 
only difficulty is that we have never en- 
forced the rule against Communists. We 
have not put them out. We ought to 
start in government first. The amend- 
ment, however, goes a little further than 
that. It does not say that the man can- 
not hold the position. It says: 

No labor organization shall be certified as 
the :epresentative of the employees if one 
or more of its national or international offi- 
cers, or One or more of the officers of the or- 
ganization designated on the ballot taken 
under subsection (c), is or ever has been 
a member of the Communist Party or by 
reason of active and consistent promotion or 


support of the policies and doctrine of the 
Communist Party— 


And so forth. In other words, the 
Board could not certify any labor organi- 
zation if one of its officers was a Commu- 
nist. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Les. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Suppose, however, 
the certification were made. The cer- 
tification then would be bad, would be 
void, if it turned out later that one of 
the officers was a Communist at the time 
the union was certified. Is that not 
correct? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is true. 
I think it ought to be bad. That is what 
we are trying to provide, that it shall be 
bad. That is why I want to prohibit it, 
because it is bad. 

Mr. President, if we mean to keep our 
country truly American, I do not believe 
we should tolerate conditions with re- 
spect to communism which now exist. 
We ought not to expect a union to clean 
house of communism in its ranks when 
the Government itself by law recognizes 
Communist-dominated organizations, 
unions whose officers are Communists, 
and permit them to be certified as col- 
lective-bargaining agents. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if 
some way could be conceived legally 
whereby a court determination could be 
had, whereby the right of trial were 
granted, the right to make a defense, and 
a court determination then be had 
whether an individual charged with be- 
ing a Communist was in fact a Commu- 
nist, or came within the designation set 
forth in the words of the amendments, 
then I say such would be a proper rem- 
edy. After he had been found guilty of 
being a Communist then a judgment 
could be entered prohibiting such an in- 
dividual being an officer of a labor union 
and if he became such an officer, the 
union could be forbidden to act, But 
should we go so far as to say that a man 
who had ever had communistic tend- 
encies, or who ever had been a Com- 
munist, should never be able to redeem 
himself and become a good American cit- 
izen. I think that in America even the 
worst Communist ought to have the right 
to become an American citizen if he will 
eliminate from his heart and soul his 
Communist beliefs and activities. The 
trouble with the amendment is that such 
things are not provided for. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s views. In the House commit- 
tee, the provision was offered as a com- 
mittee amendment to the House bill. 
After it was offered as a committee 
amendment the words “or ever has been” 
were added to it by amendment. Those 
words appear in two places in the amend- 
ment. There was considerable debate 
respecting the amendment to the amend- 
ment adding the words “or ever has 
been,” when it was offered in the House. 
I find from the record that the vote in 
the House, on a division in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, was 153 for the amend- 
ment and 10 against. That overwhelm- 
ing vote does not mean that the provision 
is sound or wise or that it does not go 
too far. Isimply mention how the House 
of Representatives felt about it. 

I agree with the Senator from Michi- 
gan. I dislike to condemn a man irrevo- 
cably if he has honestly repented. I 
would be very skeptical, however, in any 
case where a man had been a member 
of the Communist Party and a known 
Communist, and had followed that course 
very long, if he undertook to tell me later 
he had reformed. I do not say he could 
not reform. I do not say I never would 
have faith in him. But I would want 
more proof than simply his profession of 
reformation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree with the 
Senator. I would be very suspicious that 
such an individual had reformed. Still 
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T should like to hold out for him the hope 
that he could redeem himself and be- 
come a worthy citizen, even though he 
had been an unworthy one. I feel that 
we should not pass a bill which would 
not hold out such a hope. We ought to 
hold out some hope that if an individual 
did change he could become a worthy 
citizen and perform all the duties of a 
worthy citizen. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, I modify the amend- 
ment I have offered, in line 5, on page 1, 
by striking out the words “or ever has 
been,” and on page 2, line 2, by striking 
out the words “or ever has been.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the word “poli- 
cies” I should like to strike out the word 
“teachings” and the comma. 

Mr. President, with these modifications 
I feel that the amendment ought to be 
adopted. I realize that if it is not adopted 
the conferees, of course, could finally 
incorporate it in the bill. With the modi- 
fications I have now made in the amend- 
ment as it passed in the House bill, if 
the amendment is now agreed to there 
will be a provision in the law prohibiting 
the National Labor Relations Board from 
certifying as a bargaining agency any 
union or organization headed by a Com- 
munist. If the bill finally becomes law, 
this provision will be a part of the law. 
I believe that it ought to be a part of the 
law. I believe that the great majority 
of laboring men and women of this coun- 
try, if they could be here tonight and 
express themselves, would want the aid 
of the Congress in helping them to rid 
their organizations of Communistic in- 
fluence, an influence which often they 
are unable to cope with or fight against 
effectively under the laws as they now 


are. 

I should like very much to see this 
amendment agreed to as modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas desire to have his 
amendment read as modified? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment, as modified, will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 25, be- 
tween lines 9 and 10, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(h) No labor organization shall be certified 
as the representative of the employees if 
one or more of its national or international 
officers, or one or more of the officers of the 
organization designated on the ballot taken 
under subsection (c), is a member of the 
Communist Party or by reason of active and 
consistent promotion or support of the 
policies and doctrines of the Communist 
Party can reasonably be regarded as being 
a member of or affiliated with such party, 
or believes in, or is a member Of or sup- 
ports any organization hat believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. [Putting 
the question.! 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hawkes Morse 
Baldwin Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hil O'Conor 
Brewster Hoey O'Daniel 
Bricker Holand Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 
Buck Jeuner Revercomb 
Butler Jonnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Capehart Kem Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Chavez Knowland 
Connally Langer Stewart 
Cooper Lodge Taft 
Cordon Lucas Taylor 
Donnell McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McCarthy Thomas, Utah 
McCleilan Thye 
Eastland McFarland Tydings 
Ecton McGrath Umstead 
Ellender McKeliar Watkins 
Ferguson McMahon Wherry 
Flanders Magnuson Wuey 
Pulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 
Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Millikin 
Hatch Moore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question before the Senate is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], as 
modified. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, on be- 
behalf of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, EasTLanD] and myself, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

That title IV of the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (relating to employ- 
ment of veterans, is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new section reading as 
follows: 

“Sec. 608. No veteran ( or re- 
leased from the armed forces under honor- 
able conditions) shall be denied employ- 
ment because of membership or nonmem- 
bership in or affiliation or nonaffillation with 
or resignation from a labor union, or because 
of refusal to join or affiliate witt a labor 
union; nor shall any corporation or indi- 
vidual or association of any kind enter into 
any contract, written or oral, to exclude 
from employment any veterans who are 
members or nonmembers of a labor union 
or veterans who refuse to join a labor union, 
or because of resignation from a labor union; 
nor shall any veteran against his will be 
compelled to pay dues to any labor organi- 
gation as a prerequisite to or condition of 
employment. The rights of any veteran 
under this section may be enforced, upon 
his petition, by mandatory injunction or 
other suitable process by the district court 
of the United States (including the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia) for the district in which the 
alleged violation or threatened violation of 
such rights occurred, or in which the veteran 
resides, and for such purpose process of the 
court may be served at any place in the 
United States.” 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I have 
received many letters from veterans in 
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my State complaining that when they 
apply for jobs they are not given a job 
nor an opportunity to earn & living with- 
out first paying a fee to some Jabor union. 
Some of these letters indicate that the 
veterans thought that while they were 
fighting for the freedom of American 
citizens they were defending freedom and 
liberty for themselves and their families, 
but now they think that inasmuch as 
they cannot even get a job by which to 
earn a living for their families, without 
paying tribute to someone else, they did 
not win the war. 

This amendment simply relieves all 
honorably discharged veterans from 
Pet to pay for the privilege of getting 
a job. 

I do not intend to take any more time 
of the Senate to explain this amendment, 
because it is as simple as it can be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. O'DANIEL]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O'DANIEL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
see how we can possibly write s special 
closed-shop provision for veterans. 
take it that is what the amendment sobs 
do. It seems to me we have dealt fully 
with the closed shop in the debate on the 
bill itself and in the debate on the Ball 
amendment and on the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada. I do not be- 
lieve we should adopt the amendment 
now proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. [Putting the question.) 

Mr. ODAMEL. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is too 
late to request the yeas and nays; a 
division has been had. 

Mr. ODANIEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I now 
offer on behalf of myself and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], and 1 
ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the proper place 
in the bill it is proposed to insert the 
following new sections: 

Src. —. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son by the use of force or violence, or threat 
of the use of force or violence, to prevent 
or to attempt to prevent any person from 
engaging in any lawful vocation. 

Sec. —. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son acting in concert with one or more other 

ms to assemble at or near any place 
where a labor dispute exists and by the use 
of force or violence, or threat of the use of 
force or violence, prevent or attempt to pre- 
vent any person from engaging in any lawful 
yocation, or for any person to promote, en- 
courage, or aid any such assemblage at which 
such force or violence, or threat thereof, is 
so used. As used in this section, the term 
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“labor dispute” shall have the meaning ás- 
signed to it in section 2 (9) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, 

Sec. —. Any person who violates any pro- 
vision of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be imprisoned for not less than 1 
year nor more than 2 years. 

Src. —. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance shall be held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability of such provision to other per- 
sons or circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, this 
amendment is what is known in Texas as 
the antiviolence bill. We enacted it in 
Texas just before I came to the Senate, 
while I was Governor of Texas; and I 
brought the bill with me when I came 
here, and introduced it on the first day 
I was in the Senate. I have kept it be- 
fore the Senate ever since, and have had 
the Senate vote on it at various times 
since then. It simply makes it a felony 
for anyone—either an employee, an em- 
ployer, an outsider, or anyone else—to 
use force or violence or to threaten to 
use force or violence. 

We have indicated that we would like 
to eliminate force and violence through- 
out the world, thus it appears to me that 
we might begin by eliminating. it here at 
home. 

Therefore, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas, on 
behalf of himself and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that in the first part of the amend- 
ment which was adopted we take care of 
the unfair labor practice covered by this 
amendment. We do so by providing 
that it shall be an unfair labor practice 
for a union to coerce or attempt to coerce 
or use threats of force against any mem- 
ber who desires to work. 

Mr. President, the wording of this 
amendment seems to me rather broad: 

It shall be unlawful for any person by the 
use of force or violence, or threat of the 
use of force or violence, to prevent or to 
attempt to prevent any person from engag- 
ing in any lawful vocation. 


I do not believe any draftsman of 
criminal law or any person who was 
charged with the enforcement of crimi- 
nal law would use such broad language. 

Furthermore, I do not understand the 
effect of such a provision. As I under- 
stand the present situation, the penalty 
has been removed. So it seems to me 
the amendment would do no more than 
provide that such action would be an un- 
fair labor practice which would be very 
much along the lines of what we worked 
out carefully in the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
for himself and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. O'DANIEL. I ask for a division, 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr, MURRAY obtained the floor, 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr, MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I send to the desk an 
amendment, which I offer and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 15, 
after the word “employer”, it is proposed 
to insert a comma and the following: 
“and/or shall take a secret ballot of the 
voting stockholders of each such em- 
ployer (or if any such employer is an 
unincorporated association or partner- 
ship, of the members of such association 
or partnership) on the question of 
whether they wish to accept the final 
offer of settlement made by the employ- 
ees of such employer or their represent- 
atives,” 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President under 
sections 206 to 210 of the bill, the Attor- 
ney General, the various district courts, 
the Federal Mediation Service, the Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the Con- 
gress would all be participating in the 
handling of labor disputes. 

I believe that the handling of labor 
disputes should be concentrated in a sin- 
gle agency. Diffusion of responsibility 
would confuse the handling of these im- 
portant matters, and would complicate, 
confuse, and delay settlement. 

I sincerely question the wisdom of in- 
jecting the Attorney General, a prose- 
cuting attorney, into a labor dispute. I 
feel that this action in itself would irri- 
tate existing labor-management rela- 
tions, and would prove to be harmful 
rather than helpful in the peaceful solu- 
tion of the controversy. 

Section 209 (b), which provides for the 
secret ballot to be taken by the National 
Labor Relations Board to determine 
whether the employees wish to accept 
the final offer of settlement made by the 
employer, is, to me, particularly objec- 
tionable. It carries the suggestion or 
implication that in all cases the em- 
ployees, or those who represent the em- 
ployees, are the adamant parties and 
always in the wrong. In all justice and 
in all fairness, if the National Labor Re- 
lations Board is to be required to pre- 
sent a proposition to the employees, I 
feel that the Board should be required to 
present the union’s proposal to the 
shareholders of a company or a corpo- 
ration. 

The United States Conciliation Serv- 
ice, experienced in the field of labor- 
management relations, has on numerous 
occasions been confronted with the 
situation where a union proposal, re- 
jected by a representative of the corpo- 
ration or perhaps an attorney from the 
outside representing the corporation, 
might have very well been declared ac- 
ceptable by the shareholders of the com- 
pany or corporation, had the union’s 
proposal been presented in the true light 
for their consideration and acceptance. 
This amendment is for the purpose of 
correcting the basic defect in section 
209 (b). 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
amendment simply requires that inas- 
much as they are asked to take a vote 
of the entire membership of the union, 
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to ascertain whether they will accept the 
last offer of the employer, they shall be 
asked to contact all the shareholders, to 
ascertain whether they are willing to 
accept the last offer of the union. I 
think that would only be fair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
TAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed to the pending bill on behalf of 
myself, the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Tuomas], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, TAYLOR], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. McGratH], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
read by the clerk? 

Mr. MURRAY. No, Mr. President; but 
I should like to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Murray for him- 
self and other Senators was ordered to 
be printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

TITLE I—MEDIATION OF LABOR DISPUTES 

AFFECTING COMMERCE 

Sec. 101. It is the policy of the United 
States that— 

(a) sound and stable industrial peace and 
the advancement of the general welfare, 
health, and safety of the Nation and of the 
best interests of employers and employees 
can most satisfactorily be secured by the 
settlement of issues between employers and 
employees through the processes of confer- 
ence and collective bargaining between em- 
ployers and the representatives of their em- 
ployees; 

(b) the settlement of issues between em- 
ployers and employees through collective 
bargaining may be advanced by making 
available full and adequate governmental 
facilities for conciliation, mediation and 
voluntary arbitration to aid and encourage 
employers and the representatives of their 
employees to reach and maintain agreements 
concerning rates of pay, hours, and working 
conditions, and to make all reasonable efforts 
to settle their differences by mutual agree- 
ment reached through conferences and col- 
lective bargaining or by such methods as may 
be provided for in any applicable agreement 
for the settlement of disputes; and 

(c) certain controversies which arise be- 
tween parties to collective-bargaining agree- 
ments may be avoided or minimized by mak- 
ing available full and adequate governmental 
facilities for furnishing assistance to em- 
ployers and the representatives of their em- 
ployees in formulating for melusio within 
such agreements provision for adequate no- 
tice of any proposed changes in the terms 
of such agreements, for the final adjustment 
of grievances or questions regarding the ap- 
plication or interpretation of such agree- 
ments, and other provisions designed to pre- 
vent the subsequent arising of such contro- 
versies. 
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Sec. 102. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
United States Conciliation Service established 
pursuant to section 8 of the act entitled 
“An act to create a Department of Labor,” 
approved March 4, 1913 (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Conciliation Service“), in order 
to carry out the above policy and prevent or 
minimize interruptions of the free flow of 
commerce growing out of labor disputes, to 
assist parties to labor disputes in industries 
affecting commerce to settle such disputes 
through conciliation and mediation. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor may, in his dis- 
cretion, proffer the services of the Concili- 
ation Service in any labor dispute in any 
industry affecting commerce, either upon his 
own motion or upon the request of one or 
more of the parties to the dispute, whenever 
in his judgment such dispute threatens to 
cause a substantial interruption to com- 
merce. The Director and the Service are 
directed to avoid attempting to mediate dis- 
putes which would have only a minor effect 
on interstate commerce if State or other con- 
cillation services are available to the parties. 
Whenever the Secretary of Labor does proffer 
its services in any such dispute, it shall be 
the duty of the Conciliation Service promptly 
to put itself in communication with the 
parties and to use its best efforts, by media- 
tion and conciliation, to bring them to 
agreement. 

(c) If the Conciliation Service is not able 
to bring the parties to agreement by media- 
tion or conciliation within a reasonable time, 
it shall seek to induce the parties yoluntarily 
to submit the controversy to arbitration: 
Provided, That the failure or refusal of either 
party to agree to arbitration shall not be 
deemed to be a violation of any duty or ob- 
ligation imposed by this act. Upon the re- 
quest of the parties to the dispute the Con- 
ciliation Service shall cooperate with the 
parties in formulating an agreement for the 
arbitration of the dispute, in selecting an ar- 
bitrator or arbitrators, and in making such 
other arrangements and in taking such other 
action as may be necessary to provide for the 
arbitration of the dispute. When any labor 
dispute in an industry affecting commerce 
is submitted to arbitration pursuant to the 
suggestion of the Conciliation Service under 
this subsection, the Conciliation Service, at 
the request of the parties to the arbitration 
proceeding, shall pay so much of the compen- 
sation of the arbitrator or arbitrators and of 
the cost of reporting and preparing the tran- 
script of the proceedings as does not exceed 
$500 in the aggregate in any one case. Any 
member of the Conciliation Service and any 
officer or employee of the Conciliation Service 
designated by the Conciliation Service is au- 
thorized to take acknowledgments of agree- 
ments to arbitrate. 

(d) The Conciliation Service is authorized 
to furnish to employers, employees, and other 
public and private agencies, information con- 
cerning the practicability and desirability of 
establishing suitable agencies and methods 
to aid in the settlement of labor disputes by 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, and 
other peaceful means, whether or not such 
disputes are in industries affecting com- 
merce; and the Conciliation Service is fur- 
ther authorized, upon request, to furnish 
assistance in establishing and a 
such agencies and methods and in the con- 
ciliation and mediation and arbitration of 
such disputes, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (c) of this section with respect 
to payment of the costs of arbitration by the 
Conciliation Service. 

Sec. 103. (a) Disputes fn any industry af- 
fecting commerce between an employee or 
group of employees or their representatives, 
and an employer or employers or their repre- 
sentatives, growing out of the interpretation 
or application of any collective-bargaining 
agreement concerning rates of pay, hours, or 
conditions of employment, including cases 
pending and unadjusted on the date of ap- 
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proval of this act, shall be determined in ac- 
cordance with the procedure provided in such 
agreement for the disposition of such dis- 
putes. Where there is no agreement con- 
cerning procedure with respect to such dis- 
putes or where the agreement does not pro- 
vide for final and binding arbitration of such 
disputes, and the parties fail to reach an ad- 
justment in accordance with the procedure 
provided for in the agreement, any such dis- 
pute may be referred by petition of the 
pērties or either party to the Director of the 
United States Conciliation Service. 

(b) The Director of the United States 
Conciliation Service, or his authorized repre- 
sentative, shall thereupon offer, with the 
consent of the parties, to attempt to con- 
ciliate the dispute. If either party refuses to 
accept such offer, or if after acceptance con- 
ciliation shall be unsuccessful, the Director, 
or his authorized representative, shall make 
available to the parties a roster of arbitrators 
from which the parties shall designate one or 
more, but not more than three, arbitrators 
to arbitrate the dispute. In the event the 
parties are unable to agree upon a selection 
of an arbitrator or arbitrators from such 
roster the Dire-tor shall designate an arbi- 
trator or arbitrators who shall arbitrate the 
dispute. 

(c) In any case arising under this act in 
which an agreement between the parties 
provides for final and binding arbitration 
by one or more arbitrators and the parties, 
or the arbitrators appointed by the parties, 
are unable to agree upon the designation of 
one or more arbitrators, the Director of the 
United States Conciliation Service shall, 
upon the request of either party, designate 
an arbitrator or arbitrators, as the case may 
be, to arbitrate the dispute. 

(d) In any case in which an arbitrator is 
designated by the Director of the United 
States Conciliation Service, the parties shall 
be given a hearing upon not less than 5 days’ 
notice, at which they shall be accorded full 
opportunity to be heard and to present their 
case in person, by counsel, or by such other 
representative as they may respectively elect. 

(e) All testimony before any arbitrator 
designated by the Director of the United 
States Conciliation Service shall be given 
under oath or affirmation, and any arbitrator 
thus designated shall have the power to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations, examine 
witnesses and receive evidence, and to re- 
quire the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, contracts, 
agreements, and other data as may be deemed 
material to the dispute. Such attendance of 
witnesses and production of evidence may be 
required from any place tn the United States, 
or Territory or possession thereof, and the 
arbitrator may, for that purpose, request the 
clerk of the district court of the United 
States for the district wherein said arbitra- 
tion is being conducted to issue any neces- 

subpenas, and, upon such request, the 
said clerk or his duly authorized deputy shall 
be, and hereby is, authorized, and it shall be 
his duty to issue any such subpena. In the 
event of the failure of any such person to 
comply with any such subpena, or in the 
event of the contumacy of any witness ap- 
pearing before such arbitrator, the said arbi- 
trator may invoke the aid of the United States 
courts to compel witnesses to attend and tes- 
tify and to produce such books, papers, con- 
tracts, agreements, and documents to the 
same extent and under the same conditions 
and penalties as provided for in the act to 
regulate commerce approved February 4, 
1887, and the amendments thereto. Any 
witness appearing before such arbitrator or 
arbitrators shall receive the same fees and 
mileage as witnesses in the United States 
court, to be paid by the party securing the 
subpena. 

(f) The arbitrator or arbitrators shall fur- 
nish a certified copy of the award to the 
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parties to the dispute and shall transmit the 
original and two copies thereof to the Secre- 
tary of Labor to be included in the file re- 
quired to be maintained pursuant to section 
401 (a) of this act. 

(g) Any difference arising between the 
parties as to the meaning or application of 
the provisions of the award made by the 
arbitrator, or arbitrators, pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, shall be referred for a 
ruling to the arbitrator or arbitrators who 
rendered the award; and such ruling when 
certified in the same manner, and trans- 
mitted in the same fashion as provided 
subsection (f) of this section, shall be a pa 
of and have the same force and effect as the 
original award. 

(h) The award shall be final and conclu- 
sive on the parties as to the merits and facts 
of the dispute submitted to arbitration, un- 
less within 10 days after the award is made 
a petition to impeach the award, on the 
grounds hereinafter set forth, shall be filed 
with the clerk of the district court of the 
United States in the district wherein the 
dispute arose. A party desiring to enforce 
such award after such 10-day period has ex- 
pired may file with the clerk of such district 
court a certified copy of the award and the 
court shall thereupon have jurisdiction to 
enforce the award in the same manner as a 
judgment entered in such court. 

(i) Petitions for the impeachment of any 
award so filed shall be entertained by the 
court only on one or more of the following 
grounds: 

(1) An arbitrator rendering the award was 
guilty of fraud or corruption; or (2) a party 
to the arbitration practiced fraud or corrup- 
tion, which fraud or corruption affected the 
result of the arbitration: Provided, however, 
That no petition on the ground that an 
award is invalid for uncertainty shall be 
entertained, and in such case the proper 
remedy shall be the resubmission of the 
award to the arbitrator or arbitrators for 
interpretation: Provided further, That each 
such award, when contested as herein pro- 
vided, shall be construed liberally, with a 
view to favoring its validity, and no award 
shall be set aside for trivial irregularity or 
clerical error, going only to form and not to 
substance. 

(j) At the expiration of 10 days from the 
decision of the district court upon the peti- 
tion filed as aforesaid, final judgment shall 
be entered by the court in accordance with 
sald decision, unless during said 10 days either 
party shall appeal therefrom to the circuit, 
court of appeals of the United States or the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 
In such case only such portion of the record 
shall be transmitted to the appellate court 
as is necessary to the proper understanding 
and consideration of the questions of law 
presented by said petition and to be decided. 

(k) The determination of the appellate 
court upon the questions submitted to it 
pursuant to subsection (j) of this section 
shall be final, and when certified by the clerk 
thereof to the district court from whose de- 
cision the petition was filed, judgment pur- 
suant thereto shall thereupon be entered by 
said district court. 

(1) If the petitioner's contentions are sus- 
tained, judgment shall be entered setting 
aside the award in whole or, if the parties so 
agree, in part; but in such case the parties 
may agree upon a judgment to be entered 
disposing of the subject matter in contro- 
versy, which judgment when entered shall 
have the same force and effect as judgment 
entered upon an award. 

(m) In any case in which an arbitration 
is had pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, the cost of arbitration shall be borne 
by the party against whom the award is 
made, or where the award is not made against 
any party, in such manner as the arbitrator 
shall determine, subject to the provisions 
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of section 103 (c) of this title with respect 
to payment of such costs by the Conciliation 
Service. 

Sec. 104. The Secretary of Labor, through 
the Conciliation Service, is authorized to pro- 
pose to the parties to any labor dispute which 
threatens a substantial interruption of op- 
erations in an industry basic to the national 
economy that an impartial emergency board 
of inquiry be appointed to investigate and 
report to the Secretary of Labor its find- 
ings of fact and recommendations with re- 
spect to the dispute, and to appoint such a 
board where the parties have agreed thereto 
or, in his discretion, when the parties so 
request. Any emergency board appointed 
pursuant to this section shall submit its re- 
port and recommendations, if any, to the 
Secretary within 30 days after the appoint- 
ment of the board, except that this time may 
be extended by agreement of the parties with 
the approval of the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary shall publish the report and recom- 
mendations of any board so appointed. 

Sec. 105. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Department of Labor a committee to be 
known as the Labor-Management Advisory 
Ccmmittee (hereinafter called the “Com- 
mittee”), composed of not less than two nor 
more than five representatives of labor, and 
a like number of representatives of manage- 
ment, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor from lists of nominees sub- 
mitted to him by national labor and manage- 
ment associations. Members of the Commit- 
tee shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$50 a day for each day actually spent on the 
business of the Committee, together with 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses, or 
per diem allowance in lieu thereof, in ac- 
cordance with applicable provisions of law 
The Director of the Conciliation Service shall 
serve as Chairman of the Committee. 

(b) A vacancy in the Committee shall not 
impair the authority of the remaining mem- 
bers to perform the functions of the Com- 
mittee and two-thirds of the Committee shall 
at all times constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

(c) The Committee may, from time to 
time, adopt, amend, and rescind such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary for the 
performance of its functions. 

(d) The Committee shall meet at such 
times and places as may be designated by 
the Chairman upon reasonable notice to the 
members thereof, and in addition at such 
times and places as may be designated in 
appropriate regulations prescribed -by the 
Committee, but in any event not less often 
than once a month, 

(e) The Committee shall make an annual 
report to Congress, through the Secretary of 
Labor, of its activities and the state of in- 
dustrial relations in the United States. 

Sec, 106. The functions of the Committee 
shall be— 

(a) to advise with the Secretary of Labor 
and the Director of the Conciliation Service 
upon major questions of policy and adminis- 
tration affecting the work of the Service; 

(b) to prepare and maintain rosters of 
leading representatives of labor and man- 
agement, who may be called upon from time 
to time by the Director of the Conciliation 
Service to serve on tripartite panels in in- 
dividual cases; 

(c) to conduct regional, area, State, local, 
or industry-wide conferences with leading 
representatives of management and labor, 
Federal, State, and local officials or inter- 
ested civic groups and organizations, for the 
purpose of promoting voluntary collective 
bargaining and encouraging management 
and labor to develop methods and procedures 
to facilitate the settlement of disputes be- 
tween them; 

(d) to keep itself currently informed as to 
the state of industrial relations throughout 
the United States. 
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Sec. 107. The Secretary of Labor shall ap- 
point such regional, State, local, or other 
labor-management advisory committees as 
may be necessary or appropriate in the ad- 
ministration of this act. The membership of 
such committees shall consist of equal num- 
bers of labor and management representa- 
tives, chosen by the Secretary from lists of 
nominees submitted by the National Com- 
mittee, and a public member, who shall be 
chairman, appointed by the Secretary. Mem- 
bers of such regional, State, local, or other 
committees shali serve without compensa- 
tion, but shall receive necessary travel and 
subsistence expenses or per diem allowance 
in lieu thereof at a rate not exceeding $50 
per day when actually engaged in the work 
of such committees. Such committees shall 
have authority to adopt, amend, or rescind 
such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the regulations of the National Com- 
mittee, as may be necessary to the perform- 
ance of their functions. 

Sec. 108. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be applicable to any employer or em- 
ployee subject to the Railway Labor Act, es 
amended. 

Sec. 109. When used in this title— 

(a) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication among the several States, or he- 
tween the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory, or between any foreign country and any 
State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or within the District of Columbia or 
any Territory or between points in the same 
State but through any other State or any 
Territory or the District of Columbia or any 
foreign country; 

(b) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any industry or activity in 
commerce or in which a labor dispute would 
burden or obstruct, or tend to burden or ob- 
struct, commerce or the free flow of com- 
merce; 

(c) The term “labor dispute” includes any 
disagreement, or any d'spute, concerning 
terms, tenure, or conditions of employment, 
regardless of whether the contestants or dis- 
putants stand in the proximate relation of 
employer and employee; 

(d) The term “employer” includes any per- 
son acting in the interest of an employer, di- 
rectly or indirectly, but shall not include the 
United States, or any State or political sub- 
division thereof, or any labor organization 
(other than when acting as an employer), 
or anyone acting in the capacity of officer or 
agent of such labor organization; 

(e) The term “employee” shall include 
any employee, and shall not be limited to 
the employees of a particular employer, and 
except as otherwise specifically provided in 
this act shall include any individual whose 
work has ceased as a consequence of, or in 
connection with, any current labor dispute 
or because of any unfair labor practice, within 
the meaning of section 8 of the National 
Labor Relations Act and who has not ob- 
tained any other regular and substantially 
equivalent employment, but shall not include 
any individual einployed as an agricultural 
laborer, or in the domestic service of any 
family or person at his home, or anv indi- 
vidual employed by his parent or spouse. 

(f) The term “representative” includes any 
individual or labor organization; 

(g) The term “labor organization” means 
any organization of any kind, or any agency 
or employee representation committee or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work; 

(h) The term “person” includes any em- 
ployer, employee, employee representative, 
or labor organization. j 
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TITLE II—AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


The National Labor Relations Act (49 Stat. 
449) is amended as follows: 

Sec. 201. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 2 of 
such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The term “person” includes one or 
more individuals, labor organizations, part- 
nerships, associations, corporations, legal rep- 
resentatives, trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, 
or receivers,” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided. That for the purposes of section 9 
(b) hereof, the term ‘employer’ shall not in- 
clude a group of employers except where such 
employers have associated themselves to- 
gether for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining.” 

(c) Subsection (3) of section 2 is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof to 
a comma and adding the words “or any em- 
ployee subject to the Railway Labor Act.” 

(d) Section 2 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new subsection “(12)” to read 
as follows: 

“(12) The term ‘supervisor’ means any in- 
dividual having authority, in the interest of 
the employer to hire, transfer, suspend, lay 
off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, 
or discipline other employees, or to adjust 
their grievances, or effectively to recommend 
such action if in connection with the fore- 
going the exercise of such authority is not 
of a merely routine or clerical nature, but 
requires the use of independent judgment.” 

Sec. 202. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 8 
of such act is ‘amended by inserting before 
the period at the end of such paragraph a 
colon and the following: “Provided, That the 
Board shall not base any finding of unfair 
labor practice upon any statement of views 
or arguments, either written or oral, if such 
statement contains under all the circum- 
stances no threat, express or implied, of re- 
prisal or force, or offer, express or implied, 
of benefits.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 8 cf such act 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“or from adopting nondiscriminatory rules 
forbidding union activity by employees on 
company time and property which interferes 
with the business of the employer.” 

(c) Paragraph (4) of such subsection is 
amended by inserting before the word 'tes- 
timony” the words “statements or.” 

(d) Subsection (5) of section 8 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof to a 
comma and adding the following: “Provided, 
That it shall be a defense in any proceeding 
based on any charge that an employer has 
refused to bargain collectively with a repre- 
sentative of supervisory employees that such 
representative is a labor organization which 
(a) represents nonsupervisory as wel! as su- 
pervisory employees, or (b) is affiliated with 
or subject to the control of a labor organiza- 
tion representing nonsupervisory employees.” 

(e) Section 8 is further amended by in- 
serting after the section number the letter 
(a), and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) It shall be an unfair-labor practice for 
a labor organization. or its agents— 

“(1) to restrain or coerce an employer in 
the selection of his representatives for the 
purposes of collective bargaining; 

(2) to expel any employee from member- 
ship in any labor organizati n holding a 
contract with his employer which requires 
membership in such labor organization as 
a condition of employment, because such 
employee has engaged in activity on behalf 
of another labor organization at a time when 
a question concerning representation may 
appropriately be raised; or to persuade or 
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attempt to persuade his employer to discrim- 
inate against such employee; 

“(3) whenever the Board, pursuant to 
section 9 (c, of this act, has certified any 
person or labor organization (not established, 
maintained, or assisted by any action de- 
fined in the act as an unfair labor practice) 
as representative of employees, by strike, 
boycott, or other concerted activity or threat 
thereof, to induce or require or attempt 
to induce or require the employer of such 
employees to recognize or bargain collectively 
with any person or labor organization other. 
than such certified representative in vio- 
lation of his duty under the act to bargain 
exclusively with such certified representa- 
tive.” 

Sec. 203. (a) Subsection (a) of section 9 
of such act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a comma and 
the following: “and to adjust such griev- 
ances without the intervention of the bar- 
gaining representative, if after notification 
such representative does not indicate a de- 
sire to participate in such adjustment.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Any party in interest, includ- 
ing an employer, may request such an in- 
vestigation. The Board shall not proceed 
on the request of an employer unless it 
appears (1) that one or more persons or labor 
organizations have made a claim to be rec- 
ognized as the representative within the 
meaning of subsection (a), and (2) where a 
labor organization has been recognized by 
contract as the exclusive bargaining repre- 
sentative, that there is a bona fide doubt 
that such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative within the meaning of subsection 
(a) and the request is filed with the Board 
at least 30 days prior to the expiration of 
such contract.” 

(c) Subsection (c) of section 9 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act is amended by 
changing the period at the end of the first 
sentence to a comma and inserting the fol- 
lowing: “except that where the Board, upon 
Objection by the employer involved in any 
representation proceeding to the certification 
of a labor organization as bargaining repre- 
sentative of supervisory employees, and after 
investigation, finds that such organization 
(a) represents nonsupervisory as well as 
supervisory employees, or (b) is affiliated with 
or subject to the control of a labor organiza- 
tion representing nonsupervisory employees, 
the Board shall not certify such organization 
as bargaining representative of the super- 
visory employees of such employer.” 

Sec 204. (a) Subsection (a) of section 10 
of such act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof a colon and 
the following: Provided. That the Board 
is empowered, by agreement with any agency 
of any State or Territory, to concede to such 
agency jurisdiction over any cases arising in 
industries not basic to the national economy 
even though such cases may involve labor 
disputes affecting commerce.” 

(b) Section 10 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection (j) to read 
as follows: 

“(j) An order of the Board shall become 
final within 60 days after issuance, unless a 
petition to review such order has been sooner 
filed in an appropriate circuit court of ap- 
peals, but the Board may thereafter modify 
or set aside its order as provided in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, or may, in its dis- 
cretion, extend the time within which such 
order shall become final.” 


TITLE II—UNJUSTIFIABLE SECONDARY BOYCOTTS 
AND JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 

Src. 301. Work stoppages caused by juris- 
dictional disputes concerning the allotment 
of work tasks, and secondary boycotts hav- 
ing as their objectives the furtherance of 
jurisdictional disputes, cause burdens and 
obstructions to commerce which are not 
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justified by the purposes and ends which 
such actions are designed to promote. It is 
accordingly declared to be the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the burdens and 
obstructions to interstate and foreign com- 
merce caused by secondary boycotts when 
used to further jurisdictional disputes and 
by work stoppages caused by jurisdictional 
disputes concerning the allotment of work 
tasks. 


Sec. 302. When used in this title 

(a) The terms “person,” “employer,” “em- 
ployee,” “labor organization,” “commerce,” 
“affecting commerce,” and “National Labor 
Relations Board” shall have the same mean- 
ing as in section 2 of the National Labor 
Relations Act (49 Stat. 449), as amended. 

(b) The term secondary boycott” means a 
concerted refusal of employees of one em- 
ployer to produce, manufacture, transport, 
distribute, or otherwise work on the articles, 
materials, goods, or commodities manufac- 
tured, produced, or distributed by another 
employer. 

(c) The term “jurisdictional dispute” 
means— 

(1) a dispute between two or more labor 
organizations (not established, maintained, 
or assisted by any action defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
as an unfair labor practice) concerning the 
representation of employees for the purpose 
of collective bargaining in respect to rates 
of pay, wages, hours of employment, or other 
conditions of employment; or 

(2) a dispute between two or more labor 
organizations (not established, maintained, 
or assisted by any action defined in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, as 
an unfair labor practice) as to the right to 
perform particular work tasks for particular 
employers. 

Sec. 303. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to induce employees to engage in a 
secondary boycott to further a jurisdictional 
dispute affecting commerce. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any labor or- 
ganization involved in a jurisdictional dis- 
pute as defined in section 302 (c) (2) of this 
title, affecting commerce, to attempt. by 
means of a concerted refusal to produce, 
manufacture, process, distribute, or other- 
wise work on the goods, articles, or commodi- 
ties manufactured, produced, or distributed 
by the employer involved in such dispute, to 
require such employer to allot such work 
tasks to it. 

Sec. 304. (a) Violation of the provisions 
of this title shall be deemed to be an unfair 
labor practice within the meaning of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. 
The National Labor Relations Board shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction in accordance 
with and subject to the provisions of sub- 
sections (b) through (i) of section 10 of the 
National Labor Relations Act and subsection 
(a) of this section, to prevent any persons 
from engaging in any such unfair labor prac- 
tice affecting commerce. 

(b) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has viclated the provisions of section 303 
(b) of this title, the National Labor Relations 
Board is authorized and directed to hear and 
determine the dispute out of which such un- 
fair labor practice is alleged to have arisen 
or to appoint an arbitrator to hear and deter- 
mine such dispute, unless, within 30 days 
after notice that such charge has been filed, 
the parties to the dispute submit to the 
Board satisfactory evidence that they have 
adjusted, or agreed upon methods for the 
voluntary adjustment of, the dispute. At 
any time after the expiration of such 30 days 
and prior to the issuance of a final order or 
award, if the Bourd finds that it is in the 
Public interest, the parties may voluntarily 
adjust or agree wpon methods for adjust- 
ment of the dispute. Upon voluntary ad- 
justment in accordance with these provi- 
sions, or upon compliance by the parties 
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with me decision of the Board, or the award 
of the arbitrator, the charge shall be dis- 
missed. The award of the arbitrator shall 
be deemed a final order cf the Board, within 
the meaning of section 10 of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Src. 305. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed so as to (1) interfere with, impede, 
or diminish in any way the right to strike 
except as otherwise herein specifically pro- 
vided; (2) require an individual to render 
labor or service without his consent; or (3) 
interfere with the right of employees to en- 
gage in secondary boycotts for purposes other 
than those specified in section 303 of this 
title. 


TITLE IV—FPUBLIC INFORMATION CONCERNING 
COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, LABOR 
UNIONS, AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Src. 401. (a) For the guidance and infor- 
mation of interested representatives of em- 
ployers, employees, and the general public, 
employers engaged in any industry affecting 
commerce who are parties to collective labor 
agreements shall file with the Secretary of 
Labor no later than 30 days after the exe- 
cution of such documents, (1) copies of all 
such collective-bargaining agreements, (2) 
copies of arbitration awards in labor disputes 
to which such employers have been parties, 
and (3) all agreements to which such em- 
ployers are parties, reached as a result of 
mediation, conciliation, or arbitration. The 
Secretary of Labor shall maintain a file of 
such agreements and awards, and such file 
shall be open to ryt ce under appropriate 
conditions prescribed b 

(b) The Bureau of babe & Statistics in the 
Department of Labor shall be equipped and 
is authorized to furnish upon request of the 
United States Conciliation Service or em- 
ployers, employees, or their representatives, 
any information developed from the file of 
collective-bargaining agreements or awards 
submitted to the Secretary of Labor, and such 
additional generalized data and factual in- 
formation as may aid in the settlement of 
any labor dispute: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall require the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to furnish any specific data or 
factual information submitted to the Bureau 
in confidence. 

Sec. 402. (a) Section 54 of tac Internal 
Revenue Code (53 Stat. 28 as amended by 
58 Stat. 21; 26 U. S. C., sec. 54) is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(g) Every labor organization representing 
employees in an industry affecting commerce 
and every organization or association of em- 
Ployers in any such industry shall file. to- 
gether with the return required to be filed 
pursuant to subsection (f) of this section, a 
separate statement, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary, showing— 

“(1) the name of such organization and 
the address of its principal place of business; 

“(2) the names, titles, compensation, and 
allowances of its three principal officers and 
of any of its other officers or agents whose 
aggregate compensation and allowances for 
the year as to which such statement is filed 
exceeded $5,000; 

“(3) the manner in which the officers and 
agents referred to in clause (2) hereof were 
elected, appointed, or otherwise selected; 

“(4) the initiation fee or fees which new 
members are required to pay on becoming 
members of such organization; 

“(5) the regular dues or fees which mem- 
bers are required to pay in order to remain 
members in good standing in such organiza- 
tion; 

“(6) in the case of a labor organization, 
the names and addresses of all employers 
with whom such organization has collective- 
bargaining ts in effect at any time 
ae the period covered by such statement; 
an 
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“(7) in the case of an employers’ associa- 
tion, the names and addresses of all labor 
organizations with which any of its mem- 
bers has collective-bargaining agreements at 
any time during the period covered by such 
statement.” 

(b) Violation of the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine of not less than 
$50 nor more than $100. The district courts 
of the United States shall have jurisdiction 
to enforce these provisions. 

(c) Statements filed with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section shall be available for public 
inspection at such times and places and un- 
der such reasonable conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 


TITLE V—-CREATION OF TEMPORARY COMMISSION 
TO INVESTIGATE CAUSES OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Sec. 501. There is hereby created a Tem- 
porary Labor Relations Commission (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Commission"), to 
be composed of (1) six Members of the Sen- 
ate, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; (2) six Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and (3) eight members, representing the 
public, management, and labor, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. One of the members shall ue desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman of the 
Commission. Vacancies in the membership 
of the Commission shall not impair its pow- 
ers to exercise its functions and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
original appointments. Members of the 
Commission appointed by the President shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 for 
each day actually spent by them in the work 
of the Commission, together with their nec- 
essary travel and other expenses, or a per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof. 

Sec, 502. (a) The Commission shall make 
& thorough study and investigation into the 
underlying causes of disputes between labor 
and management, including union and em- 
ployer policies and practices, economic and 
other factors, methods and procedures for 
carrying out the collective-bargaining proc- 
ess, Government policies, present and pro- 
posed legislation affecting such disputes, and 
the measures by which such disputes may be 
minimized or eliminated in order to safe- 
guard the public interest, including, particu- 
larly, voluntary and cooperative measures 
between labor and management which can 
be prcmoted or facilitated by the Federal 
Government. In making such study and 
investigation the Commission shall place par- 
ticular emphasis upon the special and unique 
problem of Nation-wide strikes in essential 
industries affecting the public interest with 
a view to recommcnding a method to settle 
or prevent such strikes without endangering 
our general democratic freedoms. 

(b) The Commission shall also study and 
investigate the desirability of further legis- 
lation concerning the health and safety of 
employees engaged in industries that are 
essentially hazardous, with a view to the pre- 
vention of accidents and the improvement 
of health and sanitary conditions connected 
with such industries. 

(c) The Conimission shall also study and 
investigate the feasibility of the establish- 
ment of a uniform voluntary system of wel- 
fare funds for the benefit of ill, disabled, or 
age employees and their families, with a 
view to the enactment of legislation to assist 
in the promotion and encouragement of 
such a program. 

(d) The Commission shall confer and con- 
sult with responsible leaders of both organ- 
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ized labor and industry and shall seek, as 
far as compatible with their own judgment, 
to recommend legislation that will eliminate 
all reasonable objections of either labor or 
industry. 

Sec. 503. (a) The Commissio is author- 
ized, without regard to the civil-service laws 
and the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended, to employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers and employees as it 
deeras necessary for the performance of its 
functions. The Commission may make such 
expenditures as may be necessary for per- 
forming its functions, 

(b) The Commission may, with the con- 
sent of the head of the department or agency 
concerned, utilize the facilities, services, and 
personnel of other agencies or departments 
of the Government, and may cooperate with 
and utilize the services of other public and 
private agencies. 

Sec. 504. For the purpose of this act the 
Commission, or any member of the Com- 
mission designated by it, shall be entitled to 
exercise the same powers and rights as are 
conferred upon the Securities and Exchange 
Commission by subsection (c) of section 18 
of the act of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 831); 
and the provisions of subsections (d) and (e) 
of such section shall be applicable to all 
persons summohed by subpena or otherwise 
to attend and testify or to produce books, 
papers, correspondence, memoranda, con- 
tracts, agreements, or other records and docu- 
ments before the Commission. 

Sec. 605. (a) On or before January 5, 1948, 
the Commission shall submit to the Presi- 
dent, for transmission by him to the Con- 
gress, a preliminary report, together with 
such recommendations for legislation and 
such other recommendations as the Commis- 
sion deems appropriate; and shall submit 
such further reports, and recommendations 
from time to time, to the President, for 
transmission by him to the Congress, as the 
Commission deems appropriate. 

(b) Upon the submission of its final re- 
port to the President, which shall be on or 
befo“ April 15, 1948, the Commission shall 
cease to exist and its records and property 
shall be transferred to the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Sec. 606. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the purposes of this 
title. 


TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 601. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any State or Federal law, no Federal 
district court shall dismiss or otherwise re- 
fuse to entertain any action based on a com- 
plaint of breach of a collective-bargaining 
agreement solely by reason of the fact that 
one of the parties thereto is an unincor- 
porated labor organization incapable under 
applicable State law of suing or being sued 
in its common name where all other condi- 
tions prescribed by law for establishing the 
jurisdiction of such court over the parties 
and the action have been satisfied. 

Sec. 602. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with, impede, or 
diminish the right to strike except as specifi- 
cally provided herein, or the right of indi- 
viduals to quit work, or to require any indi- 
vidual to render service or labor without his 
consent. 

Src. 603. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be applicable to any employer or em- 
ployees subject to the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 

Sec, 604. If any provision & this act, or 
the application of any such provision to any 
person or circumstances, is held invalid, the 
remainder of this act or the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 
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Sec. 605. This bill may be cited as the 
Federal Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. 


Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is the Senator to proceed 
this evening with his explanation of the 
proposed substitute? 

Mr. MURRAY. I intend to give an ex- 
planation of the proposed substitute. 

Mr. HATCH. Will the Senator yield 
to me for a moment so that I may con- 
tinue the observation that was made 
earlier in the day, and with all good in- 
tent, about the threat, if I may so call 
it, or the promise, of the Senator from 
Ohio to move to lay on the table the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Montana. Earlier in the day I expressed 
my opposition to such a motion, and 
voiced the hope that the Senator from 
Ohio would not pursue his thought. 

Mr. President, I wish to make the sug- 
gestion that the strength of the United 
States Senate throughout the years has 
been based on the fact that Senators did 
have the right to speak freely and as 
long as they chose on any particular 
subject. Never has any rule, such as is 
commonly referred to as a gag rule, 
been applied in the Senate of the United 
States, regardless of which party was in 
power. 

Since the present session began sev- 
eral motions to table have been made on 
legislative proposals. In recent years 
the motion to table has been used on 
motions to reconsider until it has prac- 
tically destroyed the efficacy of the mo- 
tion to reconsider, although the rule 
which gives any Senator, provided he has 
voted in the affirmative, 2 days’ time to 
move to reconsider, was made for the 
purpose of assuring that right, lest a 
mistake had occurred in what had been 
done, or an error of some kind had been 
made. But the practice now of moving 
to table motions to reconsider has prac- 
tically destroyed and nullified the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

Mr. President, I rise now only to ex- 
press the hope that no party in power, 
regardless of which one it is, will so 
far forget the rights of the minority 
as to use the power of moving to table 
for the purpose of cutting off legitimate 
and honest debate, for let that happen— 
and I am speaking a warning, not in 
regard to the present situation, but for 
all time to come—let any party adopt 
that practice, as it has already been fol- 
lowed too much in this session, and the 
right of free and unlimited debate will 
be destroyed in the only body in all the 
world today that entertains that right. 

Iam prompted by the very seriousness 
of the occasion and the gravity of the 
suggestion to make this statement, and 
to express the hope that no Senator will 
use the power of moving to table for the 
purpose of gagging the minority, and 
cutting off legitimate and honest debate, 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, repeat- 
edly during the course of debate upon 
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Senate bill 1126 my colleagues and I have 
pointedly and, I believe, validly, criticized 
the value of the pending bill as a means 
of preventing labor-management con- 
flicts and attaining equal justice for the 
American worker and the American em- 
ployer. We have taken the well-consid- 
ered position that this bill will weaken 
or wreck the sound principles of labor 
law established gradually during many 
years of constructive experience. We 
have predicted accurately, I think, that 
many of its features will breed confusion 
and conflict, They would disrupt estab- 
lished and equitable customs and prac- 
tices of labor and management. They 
would impose totally unwarranted bar- 
riers to the fruitful growth of fair, effec- 
tive and, above all, free and peaceful col- 
lective bargaining, at a most critical time 
in our national history, when unre- 
stricted production is essential to con- 
tinuing prosperity. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that it 
has never been our position that all the 
provisions of S. 1126 are unsound or un- 
wise. Many of them are sound and 
constructive. Others, with very slight 
modifications, could likewise constitute 
a useful contribution to our national 
laws on industrial relations. Some, in 
our opinion, actually do not go far 
enough. And it is our Lelief that these 
exceptionally valuable recommendations 
should not be ignored merely because 
they are overwhelmingly outbalanced by 
the destructive features of the measure. 
Rather than that tragic, yet very likely 
result, they should be combined with a 
sound and effective labor program for 
the Congress and for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. To this end, my distinguished 
colleagues and I are presenting in this 
substitute the details of such a construc- 
tive program in place of the present pro- 
visions of the pending bill. I do not 
claim that this substitute is a cure-all. 
I doubt that any such thing exists. It is, 
however, an effective program based on 
existing studies requiring immediate ac- 
tion, and at the same time provides for a 
temporary commission to find the com- 
plete legislative answer to all the prob- 
lems we are considering. 

Briefly, the pending bill is composed of 
three principal titles relating to media- 
tion of disputes, to amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, and to 
what may be termed “unjustifiable sec- 
ondary boycotts and jurisdictional dis- 
putes.” Three additional titles would 
cover miscellaneous matters which can be 
explained most effectively by a descrip- 
tion of their contents. 

TITLE I—MEDIATION 


Title I relates to mediation machinery 
for the settlement of labor disputes af- 
fecting interstate commerce. Instead of 
establishing a new independent Federal 
mediation service for mediation of labor 
disputes, as provided by S. 1126, the sub- 
stitute would reaffirm and strengthen the 
United States Conciliation Service as it 
now functions under the Secretary of 
Labor. This would avoid the adminis- 
tratively impossible separation of func- 
tions which is proposed by the present 
bill. 
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In this regard I wish to make clear 
that, aside from special cases relating to 
national health or safety, the proposed 
Federal Mediation Service which would 
be created by S. 1126 would have no new 
or additional powers in addition to those 
now carried out by the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. Not only do we believe that better 
administration will result from keeping 
all mediation and conciliation activities 
under one head—with cabinet rank— 
but, in addition it is our conviction that 
the pending bill fails to give this branch 
of Government sufficient powers. 

ATTACK ON CONCILIATION SERVICE UNWARRANTED 


The only argument I have heard for an 
independent Conciliation Service was 
based upon the statutory function of the 
Secretary of Labor to promote the wel- 
fare of wage earners. The gist of the 
complaint was that the Secretary could 
not impartially intervene in an indus- 
trial dispute where his sole statutory 
function is to protect the interests of 
labor. This is not only inaccurate as a 
matter of fact, but it completely ignores 
the statutory source of the Secretary’s 
mediation powers. 

Since 1913 the Secretary of Labor has 
been empowered to act as a mediator in 
industrial disputes, not in the interests 
of wage earners, but—and I quote from 
the statute—“in the interest of industrial 
peace.” If the Secretary were to inter- 
cede in favor of one side as against the 
other it would be the antithesis of media- 
tion, It would be anything but concilia- 
tion. And it certainly could not be in the 
interest of industrial peace. In fact, it 
would undoubtedly stimulate rather than 
solve the conflict. It would be a clear 
breach of the duty imposed upon him by 
law. 

At no time have I heard it charged that 
the Secretary of Labor has failed to carry 
out his statutory duties as an impartial 
mediator. To the contrary, all the evi- 
dence points to the eminent success with 
which this obligation has been carried 
out with fairness to all parties concerned 
in the public interest, and for the high 
purpose of reducing the burdens which 
industrial disputes impose upon the 
American people. 

We must remember that the war gave 
a tremendous impetus to the growth of 
labor organizations in plants and indus- 
tries where none existed before. Dur- 
ing most of the war period labor and 
management in these industries were 
dealing with each other under strict Gov- 
ernment controls. Wage increases were 
severely restricted, and any serious dis- 
putes were resolved by Government order 
after afull hearing. Free collective bar- 
gaining became a thing of the past for 
all unions and all employers. Indeed, 
collective bargaining was virtually un- 
known in the newly organized plants 
where the first lessons were learned 
under rigorous governmental supervision. 

After the defeat of Japan, management 
and labor were on their own for the first 
time in more than 3 years. No agency 
of Government could tell them what to 
do. They had to learn how to use this 
new-found or rediscovered freedom to 
bargain with each other, and the imme- 
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diate result was a rash of strikes produc- 
ing an undeniable obstacle to orderly 
conversion from war to peace with con- 
tinued national prosperity. ; 

Faced with a problem of serious pro- 
portions the Secretary of Labor reorgan- 
ized and strengthened his Conciliation 
Service. In doing this he actively sought 
the support and advice of all groups rep- 
resenting management and labor. 
Largely as the result of this advice and 
with the enthusiastic cooperation of in- 
dustry, there has been created a smooth- 
ly functioning program within the De- 
partment of Labor today. More than 
13,000 disputes have been settled by this 
new organization in the past year. In 
more than 90 percent of the cases in 
which mediation was accepted before a 
strike occurred, the Service settled the 
matter without a work stoppage. These 
accomplishments were achieved in spite 
of the strong demand for cost of living 
wage increases and in spite of unfamili- 
arity with the experience of collective 
bargaining. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is a 
remarkable record. I am convinced that 
we would be acting contrary to the wishes 
of management and labor and contrary 
to the public interest if we were to de- 
stroy this organization now. We would 
be committing a colossal blunder to med- 
dle legislatively with this smoothly func- 
tioning Service of the executive branch 
of our Government. It appears to me to 
be the height of common sense in this 
case to leave well enough alone. 

Mr. President, that seems to be the 
opinion of the press of the country gen- 
erally. I have two editorials, one from 
the Washington Star of Friday, April 25, 
discussing this matter along the lines 
that I have been speaking, and another 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
April 26, also discussing the same subject, 
and approving the provisions of the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that these two editorials may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the two edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, 

(See exhibits A and B. ) 

NO NEED FOR INDEPENDENT MEDIATION SERVICE 


Mr. MURRAY. Yet the pending bill 
would create a new cleavage within the 
executive branch between agencies 
which deal actively in industrial rela- 
tions. In addition to the Department of 
Labor, the National Mediation Board, the 
National Labor Relations Board and, in 
some respects, the Federal Security 
Agency, we would have under this bill 
another new agency, the Federal Media- 
tion Service, with independent right to 
take uncoordinated action in what is 
perhaps the most vital aspect of this 
broad problem. In effect we would be 
ordering the President to consult with 
an officer of secondary rank instead of 
his duly chosen Cabinet adviser on ques- 
tions of industrial peace. 

Mr. President, we cannot continue to 
seek a solution of our problems by the 
arbitrary creation of new agencies. 
Every precept of good government has 
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painfully taught us the pitfalls which 
await such a step. We would again be 
splitting authority and responsibility be- 
tween unrelated agencies, creating con- 
fusion and misunderstanding, endorsing 
the privilege of each officer to proceed 
without consultation in pursuit of his 
own policies and ultimately placing an 
unjustified and unnecessary burden of 
detail and decision upon the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 
CONCILIATION SERVICE STRENGTHENED 


Because we cannot subscribe to this 
unwise and disruptive action, the sub- 
Stitute bill continues the United States 
Conciliation Service as it now stands. In 
so doing we support the constructive sug- 
gestion of the President set forth in his 
state of the Union message of January 6, 
1947, and we deplore the present failure 
of the bill to recognize this recommenda- 
tion which was so wisely made. 

VALUABLE MEDIATION FEATURES OF S., 1126 

RETAINED 

At the same time, however, we frankly 
recognize the advantages of S. 1126 in 
spelling out with greater statutory detail 
the duties and functions of the Concilia- 
tion Service and emphasizing the desira- 
bility of voluntary resort to the services 
of this agency on the part of employers 
and employees. We also endorse and 
incorporate in the substitute bill those 
provisions of S. 1126 which would ease 
the problem of arbitration by permitting 
payment of the first $500 in costs from 
the public treasury. And, as an alterna- 
tive equivalent to creating a new na- 
tional labor-management panel, which 
would have identical powers with the 
existing labor-management advisory 
committee of the Conciliation Service, 
we propose to achieve the same result 
by giving official statutory status to that 
committee, thereby continuing the exist- 
ing successful pattern. We would, how- 
ever, strengthen its powers over those of 
the panel by permitting it to offer advice 
upon its own motion instead of waiting 
for a request of the Director. 

ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES ARISING FROM EXISTING 
AGREEMENTS 

All of these proposals of S. 1126 we 
accept with grateful acknowledgment of 
their worth-while contribution. But in 
respect to arbitration of existing agree- 
ments we do not believe that the present 
bill goes far enough. As the bill now 
stands it would not provide any addi- 
tional machinery for the peaceful solu- 
tion of disputes concerning the interpre- 
tation of existing agreements. I think 
that this was an important oversight 
upon the part of the committee. I fail 
to see any substantial reason why the 
public should suffer from the inability 
of the parties to agree as to the meaning 
or application of contract clauses which 
they have voluntarily adopted. This was 
recognized by the President in his state 
of the Union message, which urged that 
means be found whereby such unsettled 
disputes may be referred by either party 
to final and binding arbitration. 

The substitute bill therefore provides 
by section 103 that in disputes over the 
interpretation of existing agreements in 
industries affecting interstate commerce, 


the parties must resort to arbitration 
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if the dispute be not settled by media- 
tion. Of course this established proce- 
dure would not apply—nor would it be 
necessary—where the contract provides 
for arbitration. In all other cases, how- 
ever, the Director of the Conciliation 
Service would be required to make avail- 
able a roster of arbitrators from which 
the parties must choose at least one but 
not more than three. The Director 
would make the choice upon failure of 
the parties to agree, and, in the case 
where arbitrators cannot be chosen pur- 
suant to an arbitration agreement, the 
Director would have a similar duty to 
make the designation. 

The section provides effective pro- 
cedures for deciding each case. Hear- 
ings must be held, testimony must be 
taken under oath, subpena powers en- 
forceable in the Federal courts are con- 
ferred upon the arbitrators, and the de- 
cision would be final and binding upon 
the parties, subject to challenge within 
10 days in the Federal courts, solely on 
the grounds of fraud or corruption. 

I submit, Mr. President, that this pro- 
posal is an effective contribution to the 
labor law of this country. It will ob- 
literate the so-called vild- cat strike by 
fair procedures holding unions and em- 
ployers to the obligations and responsi- 
bilities which they have assumed in 
solemnly agreeing to carry out their con- 
tracts. It will protect the innocent 
public from the incalculable damage, de- 
lays, and inconveniences which such un- 
necesSary stoppages may cause. We 
recommend this proposal for earnest 
consideration. We are convinced of its 
basic justice warranting enactment into 
law. 

TREATMENT OF DISPUTES NOT SETTLED BY 

MEDIATION 

We must reject, however, the provi- 
sions of S. 1126, section 203 (c), which 
would require the submission of any 
labor dispute to the President upon the 
failure of the parties to accept arbitra- 
tion suggested by the Director of the 
Mediation Service. The Director of the 
Conciliation Service makes a frequent 
practice of suggesting arbitration in ap- 
propriate cases today. Frequently these 
suggestions are turned down by the par- 
ties, and continued negotiatior results 
in satisfactory settlements. Sometimes 
arbitration is suggested at several points 
during negotiations, and ultimately it 
may be accepted! If the Director knew 
that the refusal of his suggestion would 
automatically result in sending the case 
to the President, I am sure that he would 
be loath to make any such suggestion 
except in the most serious cases war- 
ranting attention by the highest officers 
of the Government. The resort to arbi- 
tration—a desirable objective—would 
actually be discouraged. And, in this 
regard, we cannot ignore the tendency 
of parties to seek the highest tribunal 
at the outset by refusing to submit their 
case to a logical and orderly process of 
determination. 

If the Director of the Conciliation 
Service—or of the Mediation Service— 
were to continue his present practices 
relating to arbitration, the President 
would undoubtedly be swamped by so 
many cases that he would be forced to 
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refer them to some other body for con- 
sideration. Logically this body would be 
the Department of Labor, or the Sec- 
retary of Labor, or some fact-finding 
board established by the President for 
each case. Thus the dispute would be 
returned to a staff level without any 
practical accomplishment. 

Related to the problem of referring 
disputes to the President is that of pro- 
viding for governmental action in so- 
called emergency situations where a 
strike may involve the national health 
or safety. S. 1126, sections 206-210, 
would provide an elaborate procedure for 
handling such disputes: First, boards of 
inquiry must be appointed; second, the 
Attorney General may obtain an injunc- 
tion in the Federal courts; third, the 
mediation service would continue to 
seek a settlement; fourth, a continued 
failure to reach an agreement would 
again result in further boards of inquiry; 
fifth, the National Labor Relations Board 
must conduct a strike vote; sixth, the 
Attorney General must move to dis- 
charge the injunction; seventh, a report 
must be made to the President; eighth, 
the President must transmit the report 
and his recommendations to the Con- 
gress for appropriate action. 

Thus we have eight separate required 
steps in this kind of a dispute, involving 
action by the Mediation Service, boards 
of inquiry, the Attorney General, the 
Federal courts, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, President, and the Congress. 
Aside from any other consideration, I 
cannot imagine a more cumbersome or 
confusing program for governmental ac- 
tion. I cannot escape the conclusion 
that all labor disputes should be han- 
dled by one central agency. 

I realize that the problem presented 
when a national emergency is involved 
is a most serious and complicated one. 
I cannot forget, however, that the cer- 
tainty of an injunction against a strike 
will induce the employer to prolong the 
dispute without fear of economic loss 
and that the Government would aban- 
don impartiality to throw its weight upon 
the employer’s side of the bargaining 
table. There may be a solution to such 
a strike, but I am convinced that the 
majority has not found it, and I do not 
believe that we can confidently proceed 
with any proposal on this subject now 
in the absence of a more complete in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. War- 
xINS in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Montana yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. MURRAY, I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the substitute 
measure which the Senator from Mon- 
tana is proposing contain any provision 
whatever to regulate Nation-wide 
strikes? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. Of course it 
strengthens the existing Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, but it merely re- 
tains it as it is now in the Department 
of Labor. The pending bill proposes to 
set up the Service as a separate, inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. HATCH. I understand that, but 
what does the substitute measure which 
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the Senator is sponsoring do with these 
extraordinary cases where the health 
and safety of the whole Nation is in- 
volved? Does it have any provisions re- 
specting such cases? 

Mr. MURRAY. It provides the vari- 
ous procedures which have been in effect 
right along, and makes it possible for 
the President to step in when a very 
critical situation develops, when the 
strike will threaten the national health 
and welfare, as the President has done 
in the past. 

Mr. HATCH. Does the substitute 
measure give the President any power 
in any such instances? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes; the same power 
that he now has. 

Mr. HATCH. But no new power? 

Mr. MURRAY. No new power. 

Mr. HATCH. Nothing is added what- 
ever to the President’s power by the Sen- 
ator’s substitute measure? 

Mr, MURRAY. No. I think no new 
Power is necessary. We have heen faced 
with a very serious situation because of 
the ending of the war and the difficult 
conditions which have developed as the 
result of the rise in prices, which have 
tended to engender labor disputes. But 
I am satisfied that this difficult period 
will soon pass away and that normal con- 
ditions will again return. I do not see 
the need for enacting legislation which 
may be too far-reaching and which, in 
the end, may do more damage than good. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not mean to dis- 
cuss the merits of any proposal whatso- 
ever. I was trying to find out what the 
Senator’s substitute measure contained. 
If he now will be good enough to answer, 
I should like to ask a further question. 
For instance, when the Smith-Connally 
Act expires and the power contained un- 
der that act no longer exists, is there any- 
thing in the Senator’s substitute measure 
which attempts to take the place of the 
act which expires or to supply the defi- 
ciency? 

Mr. MURRAY. I expect to come to 
that point later in my remarks. We are 
talking now merely of the Conciliation 
Service, and the main feature of my sub- 
stitute measure is to leave that Concilia- 
tion Service where it is now, and where 
the best-informed individuals, those who 
have given study to the subject of labor 
relations, feel it ought to be. 

Mr. HATCH. But the Senator does in- 
tend to discuss later the matter I men- 
tioned? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HATCH. I will not interrupt the 
Senator further at this time. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, turn- 
ing to the other devices which would be 
required in these emergency disputes, I 
can see little advantage in strike votes 
or in mandatory and repeated action by 
boards of inquiry. Our experience un- 
der the Smith-Connally Act has shown 
the futility of the strike vote as a means 
of securing settlement. I do not believe 
there was a single instance when those 
votes prevented a strike during the war. 
Even if the votes are limited to cases af- 
fecting national health and safety— 
terms largely left to the discretionary in- 
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terpretation of the Attorney General— 
the administrative burden might again 
cripple the National Labor Relations 
Board as it actually has done in the past. 
I must remind the Senate that this 
would occur at a time when the Board 
would be vested with additional impor- 
tant functions. We might again be 
forced to cut out the strike vote by the 
unsatisfactory method of limiting ap- 
propriations as was done by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. 

Boards of inquiry, or special fact- 
finding boards, certainly have a place in 
the settlement of disputes regardless of 
whether the national health or safety 
would be affected. The exact point at 
which they become useful varies, how- 
ever, with the particular case. Certainly 
they are valueless in the early stages of 
a dispute when they may completely 
block negotiation. Whether or not two 
separate inquiries are necessary again 
will depend on the particular case. The 
use of the boards is important mainly to 
seek a reasonable ground for agreement 
and reliably to inform public opinion of 
the issues and the equities for the pur- 
pose of inducing a fair and speedy settle- 
ment. It is a question for expert judg- 
ment as to when these stages are reached. 
Most assuredly these boards are unneces- 
sary for the purpose of keeping a public 
official informed so that he may properly 
exercise his functions in regard to the 
dispute. Indeed, I question seriously 
whether so cumbersome a method of ob- 
taining information would ever be relied 
upon as a practical matter. Other 
equally reliable and immediately ef- 
fective methods are too readily available 
for this purpose. We have therefore 
concluded that the appointment of these 
boards should be discretionary in the 
appointing officer and not mandatory as 
provided by S. 1126. 

Since we can agree neither with the 
device of reporting to the President when 
arbitration has been rejected nor with 
the required procedures of S. 1126 for 
handling emergency disputes, we propose 
that the most effective present step is to 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
create temporary emergency boards of 
inquiry whenever he believes a report 
will aid in a settlement. Any further 
steps which may appear necessary in 
emergencies can be left appropriately for 
the consideration of the temporary labor 
commission proposed in title IV of the 
substitute bill. 

TITLE H. AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL LABOR 

RELATIONS ACT 

Title II of the substitute bill gives con- 
sideration to amendment of the National 
Labor Relations Act. Our purpose is the 
same as that professed for the amend- 
ments proposed by Senate bill 1126, that 
is, to strengthen the existing provisions 
in the light of more than 10 years of ex- 
perience in their administration and to 
“equalize” the effect of the act by pro- 
scribing unfair labor practices for labor 
organizations as well as employers. In 
the substitute bill we have provided for 
a true equalization, however, whereas S. 
1126 would harmfully weight the act 
against labor. Nonetheless we have 
found agreement with many helpful fea- 
tures of the reported amendments and 
we have put them in the bill. At the 
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same time we have discarded those fea- 
tures which we feel are punitive or ex- 
cessively severe. 
PROHIBITION OF INVOLUNTARY INDUSTRY-WIDE 
BARGAINING 

We have adopted, for instance, an 
amendment to the definition of employer 
contained in section 2 of the act, so as to 
include a group of employers only where 
they have associated themselves for col- 
lective bargaining. This is substantially 
the same as S. 1126 and would prevent 
the Board from forcing an unwilling em- 
ployer to bargain through an association. 

We are unalterably opposed, however, 
to prohibiting industry-wide collective 
bargaining as proposed by the Hartley 
bill passed in the House. We also gladly 
aided in defeating the amendment sug- 
gested by the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota. These provisions would in effect 
prevent both employers and unions from 
voluntarily using their combined knowl- 
edge and skill to secure necessary stabili- 
zation of wage conditions except on a 
local scale within strictly limited areas. 
Now it seems to me that industry-wide 
bargaining does not produce strikes but 
rather that strikes usually result from a 
break-down in the bargaining process 
regardless of the area concerned. We 
cannot, therefore, attain industrial peace 
by limiting the bargaining unit in this 
fashion. Indeed we may increase unrest 
by exposing employers to individual cam- 
paigns by unions thereby forcing ad- 
herence to what may be unfair demands 
while the competitors of the employer 
continue to produce at lower labor costs. 

A corresponding harmful effect would 
be to deprive unions of their power to 
protect themselves from the competition 
of low-wage areas and low-wage employ- 
ers. Moreover, the prohibition would 
hopelessly complicate the wage structure 
and the bargaining tasks in companies 
with many plants in scattered localities. 
And it must be remembered that we 
would be forcing the renegotiation of 
contracts now providing a successful 
charter of operations in many industries 
for millions of workers—splitting asunder 
the uniform standards achieved over a 
long period through this very useful proc- 
ess. We cannot, therefore, permit such 
a useless attack upon what appears to be 
a beneficial system both for employers 
and employees. 

SUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 


We must also disagree with provisions 
of S. 1126 which would exclude super- 
visory employees from the Labor Rela- 
tions Act. We must willingly acknowl- 
edge in the light of the decisions of the 
Board and of the courts that bargaining 
by organizations of supervisory em- 
ployees presents a delicate question for 
expert treatment and solution. We can- 
not submit to the proposal of S. 1126 to 
place completely independent organiza- 
tions of supervisors outside the law. 
These workers have the same right to 
organize as other wage earners. They 
should be given a similar protection in 
the exercise of these rights. At the same 
time, they must be held to the same de- 
gree of responsibility in dealing with em- 
ployers. 

I can see no virtue in singling out these 
workers and herding them into a ghetto 
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where they become fair game for every 
recriminatory device developed by non- 
union-minded employers during a cen- 
tury of industrial strife. And it would be 
equally unthinkable to deny employers 
protection from otherwise lawless forages 
which may understandably occur in the 
course of the inevitable struggle of these 
groups for economic security and self- 
protection. We therefore propose to de- 
prive supervisory employees of their 
status under the act only where the cir- 
cumstances present a real possibility of 
collusion with organizations of nonsuper- 
visory employees. For this purpose we 
have denied such organizations the pro- 
tection of the act where they also rep- 
resent rank-and-file workers or where 
they are affiliated with or controlled by 
organizations of such workers. 

EMPLOYER'S RIGHT TO FREE SPEECH AND OTHER 

FEATURES PERFECTING PRESENT PROVISIONS OF 

THE ACT 

On the other hand, we wholeheartedly 
endorse the excellent protection afforded 
by S. 1126 to the right of employers to 
freedom of speech in matters of employee 
relations so long as the circumstances 
. do not present elements of coercion. In 
fact, section 202 (a) of the substitute bill 
follows verbatim the language which has 
= used for this purpose in the reported 

We also concur in so much of the pro- 
posed amendment contained in section 
9 (c) (1) which would permit employers 
to request certification of bargaining 
representatives whenever an unrecog- 
nized union claims the right to repre- 
sent employees—or whenever the em- 
ployer is confronted by competing unions 
both seeking the right to represent the 
Same employees. We regard as ill-ad- 
vised, however, the further step of per- 
mitting the employer to challenge the 
representation of certified unions at any 
time. We take this position on the 
grounds that this may well impair the 
stability of collective-bargaining rela- 
tions and provoke damaging delays in 
the bargaining process productive of in- 
dustrial strife. Accordingly section 203 
(b) of the substitute bill guarantees to 
employers the right to ask for certifica- 
tion in the two instances which I have 
mentioned and leaves to appropriate 
rules or regulations of the Board the 
question of recertification of organiza- 
tions already certified, provided -that 
there is a bona fide doubt as. to repre- 
sentation and the request is made at least 
30 days before the contract expires. 
These restrictions will prevent unfair- 
ness and at the same time will permit 
a reasonable stability in employer-em- 
ployee relations. 

To correct a present deficiency of the 
statute in its protection of employees, 
We have undertaken by section 202 (c) 
of the substitute bill to make it an un- 

fair labor practice to discriminate 
against an employee because he files 
statements with the Board. This prob- 
lem is not at present covered, and I be- 
- lieve that the justice of this provision 
carries such obvious appeal that there 
can be no controversy in the mind of any 
5 man concerning its accepta- 
ty. 
In further protection of the rights of 
employees and to insulate employers 
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from possible charges of unfair bargain- 
ing practices, we have by section 203 
clarified the right of individuals or 
groups to settle and adjust grievances 
under section 9 (a) of the act whenever 
the bargaining agent, although given 
the opportunity to participate, nonethe- 
less does not indicate a desire to take 
part in the adjustment. This is in sub- 
stantial agreement with similar amend- 
ments proposed by S. 1126 which present 
desirable grievance procedures for these 
special classes of cases. 

Another provision of the substitute 
bill not found in S. 1126 but reflecting 
the present procedures of the Board and 
insuring their continued application, is 
an amendment to section 8 of the act to 
protect the legality of nondiscriminatory 
plant regulations of union activity on 
company time and property. This will 
permanently protect the employer in his 
undoubted prerogative to dispose of his 
employee's time during working hours. 
UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES BY UNIONS AND THEIR 

OFFICIALS 


Before discussing the major remaining 
amendments dealing with unfair labor 
practices by unions and their officials, I 
wish to point out at this time that in our 
opinion the act, as it would be amended 
by the changes which I have already dis- 
cussed, will impose fair and adequate du- 
ties upon employers for the protection of 
employees. We therefore do not seek 
further to change the obligations of em- 
ployers—nor do we seek to deprive em- 
ployees of the privileges which these obli- 
gations undoubtedly confer. 

On the other hand, S. 1126 would weak- 
en and restrict xy repeated amendment 
the provisions of section 8 which pre- 
scribe unfair labor practices of the em- 
ployer. It would deprive employee: of 
hard-won legislative gains and would ac- 
tually result in greater inequalities under 
the semblance of putting both parties 
upon an equal statutory plane. These 
provisions are punitive and disruptive in 
character and I wish again to express our 
opposition to them. 

We cannot support, for instance, the 
blanket prohibition of closed-shop con- 
tracts. These agreements now cover 
many hundreds of thousands of workers 
in industries, many of which are famous 
for their stable industrial relations, such 
as the glass, textile, and garment indus- 
tries. Nor can we accede to rigorous 
limitation of union security agreements 
to a rigid type of union shop pattern as 
proposed by S. 1126. The necessity for 
supervising elections in these cases throw 
upon the Board a serious and totally 
unnecessary administrative burden. 
The provision making employers the sole 
judge of whether the employee has been 
rejected by the union for unjustifiable 
reasons, thereby entitling him to remain 
employed even when he is no longer a 
union member will undoubtedly encour- 
age vicious antiunion activities within 
a plant supposedly stabilized by a union- 
shop contract. 

Then there is also the related provi- 
sion of section 9 (c) (2) of the amend- 
ments proposed by S. 1126 which would 
effectively weaken the duty of employers 


-to refrain from dominating unions un- 


der section 8. This provision would re- 
quire the Board to place upon ballots for 
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election of representatives independent 
unions which have been ordered dises- 
tablished because they have been found 
to have been company dominated. This 
would be mandatory even though a 
cease-and-desist order had been issued 
the day before the election. In my opin- 
ion nothing would do more to revive the 
company union or to place the employer 
legitimately on both sides of the bar- 
gaining table without fear of commit- 
ting an unfair labor practice under sec- 
tion 8. 

Regarding unfair labor practices by 
unions or their agents, we find no dis- 
agreement with provisions prohibiting 
coercion of employers in their choice of 
collective bargaining representatives, 
and we agree that the phrase “interfer- 
ing with” as deleted on motion of the 
junior Senator from New York IMr. 
Ives] from S. 1126 would harmfully pre- 
vent the legitimate efforts of unions to 
attain or preserve effective bargaining 
on a company-wide or industry-wide 
basis. Since we are opposed to restric- 
tions upon the bargaining area we have 
also deleted these words from a similar 
restraint proposed by section 202 (e) of 
the substitute bill. 

We are not opposed to prohibiting the 
expulsion of the employee from the 
union or prohibiting the union from per- 
suading the employer to discriminate 
against the union member where, under 
a closed-shop contract, he nonetheless 
aids competing unions in the plant. 
Here the union would otherwise be as- 
sured of perpetual tenure under a secur- 
ity agreement. There is no need, how- 
ever, for protecting employees from co- 
ercion where the security agreement does 
not exist. The usual legal remedies— 
both criminal and civil—in our opinion 
provide adequate relief for unwarranted 
interference by unions under all other 
circumstances. We would therefore re- 
strict the impact of the amendments 
contained in section 8 (b) (2), as pro- 
posed by S. 1126, to instances where the 
security agreement is in effect between 
the parties. 

The requirement of S. 1126 that unions 
bargain collectively is an unnecessary 
feature which has not been adopted by 
the substitute bill. It is a well-known 
historical fact that strife and disinte- 
gration have not resulted from the re- 
fusal of unions to bargain. In fact, their 


very existence is dependent upon the 


bargaining process. Management, on 
the other hand, secure in reliance upon 
unquestioned economic superiority, has 
time and again sought to impose its own 
terms or to crush the union by refusing 
to bargain. The provision, moreover, 
would carry the implication that unions 
may not resort to the use of economic 
force but instead must settle all differ- 
ences by negotiations in which the threat 
of strike would have no part. This is 
emphasized by the redefinition of col- 
lective bargaining under section 8 (d), 
as added by S. 1126 to include an obliga- 
tion to refrain from striking for a period 
of 60 days after notice, subject to loss of 
the status of employee under the act. 
As we have stated repeatedly in the 
past—regarding the Case bill and other 
labor measures before the Congress— 
this is an unfair punitive device. The 
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employee would be made an economic 
pariah deprived of his means of liveli- 
hood whereas the employer would be met 
solely by a cease-and-desist order for a 
similar infraction. We have concluded 
that the union would enter any negotia- 
tions under an irreparable disadvantage 
imposed by a duty to bargain collectively 
and we therefore cannot agree to this 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a quorum call in 
order that we may propose another 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


-clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hawkes Morse 
Baldwin Hayden Murray 

Ball Hickenlooper Myers 
Barkley Hill O'Conor 
Brewster Hoey O'Daniel 
Bricker Holland Overton 
Brooks Ives Pepper 

Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Capehart Kem Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Chavez Knowland Sparkman 
Connally Langer Stewart 
Cooper Lodge Taft 

Cordon Lucas Taylor 
Donnell McCarran Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McCarthy Thomas, Utab 
Dworshak McClellan Thye 
Eastland McFarland Tydings 
Ecton McGrath U; d 
Ellender McKellar Watkins 
Ferguson McMahon Wherry 
Flanders Magnuson ey 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
George Martin Wilson 

Green Maybank Young 
Gurney Millikin 

Hatch Moore 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Eighty-five Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, after 
conferring with a number of Senators 
who are in charge of the bill for the pro- 
ponents, as well as Senators in charge for 
the opponents, and also Senators inter- 
ested in amendments, I submit for the 
consideration of the Senate a proposed 
unanimous consent agreement for a 
vote upon the amendments and final pas- 
sage of the bill. I send the proposed or- 
der to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed agreement will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Tuesday. May 13, 1947, at the hour of 2 p. m., 
the Senate proceed, without further debate, 
to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may thereafter be proposed, 
either of a perfecting nature or as a substi- 
tute, to Senate bill 1126, the Federal Labor 
Relations Act of 1947, after which the third 
reading of the bill shall be considered as 
ordered; thereafter no further debate on 
the bill shall be in order. 

Ordered further That on the calendar day 
of Friday, May 16, 1947, at the hour of 11 
a. m., the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of House bill 3020, the Labor Management 
Relations Act, 1947; that the bill be consid- 
ered as amended by striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting in lieu 
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thereof the text of Senate bill 1126 as amend- 
ed; that the third reading of the House bill 
as amended be considered as ordered; and 
that a vote be immediately taken upon the 
final passage of the said bill as amended. 

Ordered further, That on the calendar day 
of Tuesday, May 13, immediately after Senate 
bill 1126 has been ordered to be read a third 
time, the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
providing for relief assistance to the people 
of countries devastated by war. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
explain the proposed order. On Tues- 
day, May 13, 1947, at 2 p. m., it is pro- 
posed to vote on all amendments to the 
bill or substitutes for the bill. Debate 
will be concluded at 2 o’clock p. m. on 
Tuesday the 13th, and there will be a 
vote with no further debate. 

Then it is proposed that we proceed 
with other business. 

The last part of the order is to take 
up the European relief loan and any 
other business which may be transacted 
between Tuesday at 2 o'clock p. m. and 
Friday, May 16, at 11 o’clock a.m. At 
11 o’clock on Friday we proposed to pro- 
ceed to vote upon the final passage of 
the bill, without further delay. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it proposed 
to go from 2 o'clock on Tuesday until 
11 o'clock on Friday? 

Mr. WHERRY. Because that is the 
only time there is any prospect of obtain- 
ing a vote upon final passage of the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
LABOR RELATIONS ACT 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, other 
provisions of S. 1126 relating to matters 
of administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act similarly have very un- 
fortunate implications. The language of 
section 10 of the act, making the Board’s 
remedy exclusive, has been inexplicably 
deleted without apparent cause. The 6 
months’ statute of limitations placed by 
section 10 (b) upon unfair labor prac- 
tice complaints gives unjust assistance 
to employers or unions which commit 
those types of practices which are easily 
concealed and difficult to detect. The 
language of section 10 (j) permitting the 
Board to obtain temporary injunctive re- 
lief upon issuance of complaint has 
never been necessary and may bring 
undue pressure upon the Board to seek 
premature resort to the courts, The 
mandatory requirement of section 10 (1) 
of resort to court injunction prior to 
hearing in every case where complaint is 
filed charging unfair boycotts or jurisdic- 


‘tional disputes is a poorly concealed 


effort to bypass the Board and to evade 
the very purposes for which the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act was established. None of 
these provisions can be called sound or 
constructive and they have no part in 
an orderly revision of our present legal 
structure. The substitute bill does, how- 
ever, accept and embody by section 204 
the sound suggestion of S, 1126 permit- 
ting the Board, by agreement, to relin- 
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quish jurisdiction over minor cases to 
appropriate State agencies having effec- 
tive jurisdiction over the subject matter. 
This clause will avoid troublesome con- 
flicts which have arisen in the past. 

SECONDARY BOYCOTTS AND JURISDICTIONAL 

STRIKES 

The repeated failure of the sponsors 
of S. 1126 to recognize the distinction be- 
tween legitimate and unjustified boycotts 
or between jurisdictional disputes und 
traditionally recognized use of economic 
force to organize a competing plant, con- 
stitutes one of the most serious objec- 
tions to this bill. We have constantly 
taken the position that a refusal to han- 
dle nonunion goods produced within a 
reasonable area of economic competition 
is a legitimate union activity. We have 
been completely unable to perceive the 
unexplainable position of the majority 
that the union employees in one plant 
cannot boycott nonunion goods from an- 
other plant for the purpose of securing 
collective-bargaining recognition even 
where the nonunion employer is guilty 
of unfair-labor practices. As stated by 
the President “the appropriate goal is 
legislation which prohibits secondary 
boycotts in pursuance of unjustifiable ob- 
jectives but does not impair the union’s 
right to preserve its own existence and 
the gains made in genuine collective bar- 
gaining.” I am therefore perfectly will- 
ing to concede that strikes or boycotts 
are completely unjustified where their 
purpose is to secure recognition of a 
union other than the certified collective- 
bargaining representatives, thereby in- 
ducing an unfair-labor practice, or 
where they arise from disputes between 
competing unions over a division of work 
tasks in the plant of a particular em- 
ployer. 

These union activities inflict incal- 
culable harm upon the fair-dealing, law- 
abiding union employer and I believe they 
should be subject to cease and desist 
orders of the Board and of the courts 
upon application of the Board. The 
substitute bill would therefore confine 
the broad provisions of S. 1126. By 
title III it would prescribe unfair labor 
practices only in these two instances of 
untenable activity, and, regarding juris- 
dictional disputes, would permit exclu- 
sive Board action only where the Board 
fails to find that the parties have failed 
peacefully to adjust their differences. 

I do not say categorically that there 
cannot be other circumstances in which 
it may be desirable to regulate strikes 
or boycotis. It is very possible that a 
full investigation may disclose other 
necessary legislation in this regard, and 
the deliberations of a temporary com- 
mission investigating this field may re- 
veal such a necessity. I do not propose 
at this time, however, to go beyond the 
area within which we have certain 
knowledge of abuse. Above all I can- 
not countenance any effort to open the 
doors of the Federal courts to whole- 
sale injunction against these activities in 
the face of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and 
to the crippling imposition of antitrust 
laws upon the direct economic action by 
organized workers in protection of their 
common right to earn a living. 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION CONCERNING COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS AND LABOR ORGANIZATION MIS- 
CELLANEOUS 


We can find no general fault with those 
provisions of S. 1126 which would require 
the Secretary of Labor to keep on file and 
make public collective-bargaining agree- 
ments and to make available noncon- 
fidential data collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Accordingly, we have 
included these provisions within title IV 
of the substitute bill. 

Companion provisions of S. 1126 which 
require unions to file certain information 
subject to public inspection are equally 
acceptable. Most of this information is 
now either filed with the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue under the tax laws or 
constitutes matter of general public 
knowledge made available by the unions 
themselves. The substitute bill would, 
however, cause this information to be 
filed with and made public by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in order 
to avoid duplication of effort and the 
tremendously increased costs of main- 
taining these files, which would other- 
wise be imposed upon the Department of 
Labor. 

We of the minority do not see the 
wisdom of permitting suits in the Fed- 
eral courts concerning the violation of 
collective-bargaining agreements re- 
gardless of the amount involved or of 
the constitutional requirement of di- 
versity of citizenship. It is clear that the 
Federal courts are already open to these 
suits where the present Federal require- 
ments are met, and we object to burden- 
ing them with a host of petty litigation 
not heretofore countenanced in any way. 
The State courts are adequate for the 
purposes of these petty suits. We have 
nonetheless found that there is a pres- 
ent inability of Federal courts to permit 
union assets to be reached easily in the 
few States where the application of 
State procedural laws prevent suits 
against unincorporated associations. 
For this reason section 601 would grant 

. jurisdiction in otherwise justiciable con- 

tract actions where suit is brought by 

or against a union in its common name. 
CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, I regard the program 
contained in this substitute bill as the 
soundest and most. effective method of 
reforming our national laws on labor re- 
lations. It avoids such harsh and un- 
realistic measures as those restricting the 
normal development of welfare funds. 
It permits the voluntary use of indus- 
try-wide bargaining and resort to legit- 
imate boy2otts in furtherance of sound 
union objectives. It would strengthen 
the excellent mediation machinery of the 
Federal Government without imposing 
experimentally novel and administra- 
tively grotesque structures and devices 
to the utter confusion of management, 
labor, and the Government itself. This 
act possesses all the teeth that any law 
of this kind needs in order to achieve the 
industrial peace which has appeared so 
important to us in our discussion of this 
subject. 

Moreover, this substitute is consistent 
with the recommendations of President 
Truman in his state of the Union mes- 
sage delivered to us last January. It is 
sure to receive a ready acceptance at the 
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White House, whereas the presen’ bill— 
already severe—is being laden with 
damaging amendments, and will have to 
run the gantlet of a conference on a 
much more stringent House measure 
which would warrant an immediate veto. 

I repeat, Mr. President, this substitute 
is not a complete answer to every labor 
problem, but it is the best answer this 
Senate can give at the present time. 
Some problems, seemingly pressing or 
insoluble, will undoubtedly work them- 
selves out in the absence of legislation. 
Others may eventually require wise con- 
sideration and control by appropriate 
laws. I do not believe, however, that we 
can devise an adequate remedy at. any 
time to every national ache and pain. 
Nonetheless, I feel that it is the duty of 
the Congress to investigate every symp- 
tom and to lay bare every fact which may 
reveal the cause and cure of industrial 
disputes. i 

I therefore urge that we seriously con- 
sider the creation of a Temporary Joint 
Commission To Investigate Causes of La- 
bor Disputes, to be created in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, as provided under title V of the 
substitute bill, and to be composed of 12 
members equally appointed from both 
Houses of Congress and of 8 representa- 
tives of management, labor, and the pub- 
lic, to be appointed’ by the President. 
This Commission would have full sub- 
pena powers to aid in its duties. It would 
be directed to make a preliminary report 
at the next session of Congress, on Jan- 
uary 5, 1948; and it would have to sub- 
mit a final report not later than April 
15, 1948, presenting the results of its 
findings and its recommendations for 
further legislation. 

In that way—and only in that way— 
shall we be fulfilling our obligations to 
the American people, with due regard for 
the rights and interests of all, 

Exnisir A 
[From the Washington Star of April 25, 1947] 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 

One provision of the House and the Senate 
labor bills which deserves more careful con- 
sideration than it seems to have received is 
that which takes the Conciliation Service 
out of the Department of Labor and sets it 
up as an independent agency. 

The reasons for this move are obscure. 
One theory seems to be that since the De- 
partment of Labor is charged with the duty 
of representing labor, a subordinate agency 
of the Department cannot function fairly in 
a mediatory role. Another argument is that 
the present set-up brings the Government 
into labor disputes in a partisan role. 

Actually, however, no evidence has been 
produced to show that the Conciliation Serv- 
ice has functioned either as a prolabor or as 
a political agency. On the contrary, there is 
much testimony on the record from spokes- 
men for management and labor that the 
Service as currently constituted has func- 
tioned impartially and effectively. One of the 
few recommendations upon which the Presi- 
dent's labor-management conference of 1946 
could agree called for “reorganization of the 
United States Conciliation Service to the end 
that it will be established as an effective and 
completely impartial agency within the De- 

t.” The reorganization of the Sery- 
ice within the Department has taken place, 
its effectiveness is attested by the settlement 
of more than 13,000 disputes last year, and 
there is no complaint of partiality. So why 
take it out of the Labor Department? 
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Another proposed change which deserves 
more scrutiny is the provision for a 60-day 
waiting period before a labor contract can 
be abrogated. At best, the usefulness of 
this is dubious, and many experienced nego- 
tiators believe that it actually makes more 
difficult the adjustment of disputes, In any 
event, it is a point which should get more 
attention during the Senate debate than it 
has received in committee. 

A final point, but an important one, has 
to do with funds for this agency. The Con- 
ciliation Service has been doing a good job. 
But Congress now is considering a reduction 
in its funds and a complete revamping of 
its organizational structure, With the pros- 
pects for future industrial harmony being 
none too good, the legislators would be well 
advised to look a little more carefully before 
they take this leap. 


Exxrurr B 
From the Washington Post of April 26, 1947 
SENATE LABOR BILL 


As debate on the Taft bill got under way 
in the Senate yesterday, its superiority over 
the labor reform bill passed by the House 
was generally conceded. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was less 
impetuous than was the House. It brought 
in a bill dealing with a great many phases 
of labor-management relations, but it didn't 
try to sweep into one measure every sugges- 
tion that had been made to it. The com- 
parative modesty of the bill is further ilus- 
trated by its provision for a joint committee 
on labor-management relations to conduct a 
thorough study of this momentous subject. 

In short, the Senate recognizes that it is 
better to correct the most glaring defects in 
the present law and take another look at the 
problem next year when the results of the 
first wave of reforms can be more effectively 
appraised. 

This seems to us to reflect much better 
judgment than was evident in the all-out 
impetuous gesture of the House. There is no 
occasion for cracking down. There is an oc- 
casion for enactment of reasonable and just 
legislation that will curb the grave abuse of 
power by many labor groups in recent years. 
We hope that the Senate will act with deter- 
mination, but also with wisdom and a ma- 
ture sense of restraint. That, in our view, 
is the essence of the democratic method. 

Unquestionably the Senate bill could be 
improved in many ts. It seems to us a 
mistake to lift the Conciliation Service; what- 
ever it may be called, out of the Department 
of Labor. Work toward the settlement of 
industrial disputes is perhaps the foremost 
function of the Department. If Congress 
continues to chip off segments of the Depart- 
ment, it will no longer have a raison d'etre. 
Nor does the bill go as far as we think it 
should in strengthening the important con- 
ciliation function. The conciliators ought to 
have a chance to settle disputes affecting in- 
terstate commerce before and not after strikes 
are called, We should much prefer the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development's plan of 
postponing strikes for a brief period while 
the conciliators are at work. Nevertheless, 
this section of the bill is on the credit side, 
except that it tends to splinter the Labor 
Department. 

Some notable advantages may be seen in 
the Senate plan to reorganize the National 
Labor Relation: Board. The Taft bill would 
give the NLRB seven members instead of 
three, making possible two panels consist- 
ing of three or more members to speed up 
the disposition of cases. Even more impor- 
tant is the listing of unfair labor practices 
on the part of unions. Inis should have 
been dofie, of course, when the act was origi- 
nally passed. One of the reasons why senti- 
ment for labor reform now tends to run to 
extremes is the long-standing bias of the law 
in its special regard for the rights of some 
and total disregard for the rights of others. 
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Without assuming to approve this entire 
section of a technical bill, we applaud the 
determination of both Houses of Congress to 
restore this balance. 

Something must also be done to give the 
Government power to deal with strikes that 
imperil toe national safety or welfare. We 
do not think, however, that the Senate Com- 
mittee has done much better than the House 
in handling this delicate problem. It would 
permit such strikes to be halted by injunc- 
tion upon reqnest of the Attorney General 
after he has had an investigation made by 
a board of inquiry. An injunction might 
remain in effect 60 days and the Board in 
that period could subject the parties to the 
pressures of publicity. An election would 
finally be held, if no settlement were other- 
wise effected, in which the employees would 
be asked if they wished to accept the last 
offer of their employers. Then the injunc- 
tion would be discharged and the President 
would report the whole proceedings to Con- 
gress, Surely the Senate can do better than 
this in creating a protective device that will 
save our economy from paralysis and at the 
same time be fair to employees and employ- 
ers alike. We hope that the Senate will sub- 
ject the bill to the same rigid scrutiny that 
it gave the Greek-aid bill, with the single 
purpose of effecting improvements without 
weakening any of the safeguards now recog- 
nized as being essential to make collective 
bargaining: work. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Montana has given a 
rather comprehensive and clear expla- 
nation of the provisions of the substitute 
and of the distinctions between it and 
the bill reported by the committee. 

The substitute was sent to the desk 
only a short time ago. Of course, Sen- 
ators have had no opportunity to ex- 
amine it or to attend in large numbers 
to hear the remarks of the Senator from 
Montana. 

Therefore, I wonder whether it would 
be inappropriate to suggest the reason- 
ableness of having the matter go over 
until the Senate resumes its session at 
11 o'clock on Monday, at which time 
debate on the substitute or upon the 
committee bill may be resumed. I 
should like to address the Senate at that 
time upon the subject, 

I wish to repeat what I said a while 
ago, that I personally think the debate 
upon the substitute and the bill should 
run certainly through Monday. At any 
time after Monday, beginning with the 
session on Tuesday, I personally shall be 
ready to vote on the substitute or on 
any amendments or upon the question 
of the final passage of the bill. I think 
it not unwise or unreasonable that the 
Senate debate at least through Monday, 
or have the privilege of debate at least 
through Monday, the substitute or any 
other possible amendments to the bill 
itself. Neither the proponents nor the 
opponents of the main bill have had any 
appreciable time to address themselves 
to the bill as a whole or to the substitute 
as a whole, which in an affirmative way 
present alternative approaches to the 
problem, 

So, Mr. President, at this time of the 
night I see no necessity for detaining 
the Senate, when Senators have not had 
an opportunity to read the substitute 
or to hear the explanation which has 
been made of it. So I wonder whether 
the acting majority leader will be dis- 
posed to move that the Senate take a 
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recess until Monday. If so, and if it is 
consistent with the pleasure of the ma- 
jority leader and of the Senate, I should 
like to address myself to the substitute 
and to the bill, beginning with the session 
on Monday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
quite sure in my own mind that the sug- 
gestion made by the able Senator from 
Florida is fair. I think the substitute 
should be debated, and I think we should 
look it over. 

In view of the request which has been 
made and in view of the inability to ob- 
tain a unanimous-consent agreement in 
regard to the time for voting, if agree- 
able to the Senate I shouid like now to 
suggest that the Senate take a recess 
until Monday at 11 a..m. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
say that I hope the Senate will take a 
recess at this time, and that the substi- 
tute will be printed. 

I had not expected to speak on this 
subject; but in view of the form into 
which I think this proposed labor legis- 
lation is shaping itself, I shall desire to 
speak after the Senator from Florida and 
other Senators who may wish to speak 
are heard from, because I do not think it 
worth while for the Senate to pass a 
labor bill which will mean absolutely 
nothing to the American people. 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 

(Mr. AIKEN introduced Senate bill 1263, 
for the relief of fire district No. 1 of the 
town of Colchester, Vt., which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 1264. A bill to extend the time within 
which alien flancées or fiancés of members 
of the armed forces may be admitted into 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


FIRE DISTRICT NO. 1, COLCHESTER, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the Prudential Committee of 
Fire District No. 1, of the town of Col- 
chester, Vt., I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill. I request that an explanatory state- 
ment I have prepared be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and without ob- 
jection, the statement presented by the 
Senator from Vermont will be presented 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1263) for the relief of fire district No. 1 
of the town of Colchester, Vt., intro- 
duced by Mr. AIKEN, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR AIKEN 

In 1941 the fire district was in the process 
of building a new sewer line as a WPA proj- 
ect. At the same time the Army was seeking 
new sewerage facilities necessitated by the 
expansion of Fort Ethan Allen, which borders 
upon the fire district. The Army and the 
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fire district entered into an agreement 
whereby the Army was to take over and com- 
plete the sewer line for the district in con- 
sideration of the district’s allowing the Army 
to tap onto and use the sewer. In this 
agreement the Army reserved the right to 
repair and did in fact repair one break in 
1943. 

In the latter part of the same year other 
breaks occurred which the Army would not 
repair The district subsequently made the 
repairs, at a cost of $10,562.07. For this ex- 
penditure the district was reimbursed by the 
Congress by Private Law 473, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, approved December 13, 1944. 

Again in 1946 breaks occurred in the sewer 
which were repaired by the district. The 
total cost was $30,190.16 and it is the pur- 
Pose of this bill to reimburse the district 
for this sum. 

The Army has heretofore admitted that 
these numerous breaks were caused by the 
failure to use proper construction methods 
originally. 

I have consulted with the Office of the 
Legislative Counsel and they have informed 
me that, in their opinion, this bill is not 
banned by the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, inasmuch as this claim arises 
from the contract between the Army and 
the fire district and therefore is not cog- 
nizable under the Federal Tort Claims Act. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHERRY. I now move that the 
Senate take a recess until Monday next, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 12, 1947, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, May 9, 1947 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Saviour of the world, as we tread the 
aisles of life, make us one with our fel- 
low men—one in faith, one in sacrifice, 
and one in endurance. As Thou dost 
teach us the larger meaning of human 
life, make us humbly glad to live in these 
challenging times; may we not shun, 


but glory, in the pain which provides the 


elements of victory, thus making the 
wrath of man to praise Thee. 

Do Thou bless our Speaker and the 
Congress. In these hours of honest 
striving, enable them to fulfill their high- 
est aims, that contentment may abound 
with industry and that all may be 
brought within the circle of peace and 
happy hearthstones. O fashion all lives, 
from the humblest to the chiefest, put- 
ting virtue above success and devotion 
to our Lord above every other loyalty. 
Use us in enriching the lives of others 
and by our ministry bring them to the 
heights. In the name of Him who said 
to all men: “Our Father.” Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 


that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
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House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 1098. An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held in 
joint ownership by the Shoshone and Arapaho 
Tribes of the Wind River Reservation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Paterson (N. J.) Evening News. 

GREEK-TURKISH AID 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEFEVRE. Mr. Speaker, right 
after President Truman delivered his 
message to the Congress, asking aid for 
both Turkey and Greece, I realized that 
this would be the most important and 
far-reaching problem we in the Congress 
would be asked to decide this session. 
For this reason I immediately brought 
this matter to the attention of my con- 
stituents through my next news letter. 
In that letter I tried to give an unbiased 
opinion and asked for comments from 
those who had studied the problem. The 
letters that followed that request were 
very encouraging. I was pleased to learn 
that many of my people had- already 
given serious thought to this drastic 
change in our foreign policy. The ma- 
jority of my constituents favored our 
giving aid, but a large percentage felt 
that the United Nations should not be 
bypassed, 

As the debate on this bill continues, 
many feel that the United Nations, im- 
perfect as it is, must be given the op- 
portunity to determine what is the best 
procedure. From the beginning I have 
supported the United Nations organiza- 
tion, hoping that this representative 
group would become so strong and ef- 
fective we might forever be assured of 
everlasting peace. Millions all over the 
world, I am sure, have that same hope. 
Let us not be ready to throw the United 
Nations out of the window until we have 
given it a real test and a fair trial. How- 
ever, if it is proved during the debate 
that action is imperative and that the 
United Nations cannot at this time take 
care of this proposition, I feel I shall 
vote for the bill because I believe its 
passage is essential for our national se- 
curity. As a nation, we cannot afford 
to sit back and rest on our laurels. This 
is a world problem, and as the leading 
nation in this world, we have our re- 
sponsibilities. We, as a nation, have 
talked of preserving liberty, of promoting 
democracy and freedom. History has 
proved that we cannot sit back and ac- 
complish these things. Personally, I do 
not believe the passage of this bill means 
war. Quite to the contrary, I believe it 
expresses the willingness on the part 
of our great country to fight totalitarian- 
ism, and this fact will stamp out the 
threats calculated to destroy liberty. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


HAS UNCLE SAM FORGOTTEN OUR 
OLD FOLKS? 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now considering opening the Public 
Treasury to send $400,000,000 overseas, 
much of which, according to plan, is to 
be used for developing the resources, 
economy, and for relief of the peoples of 
foreign lands, some of whom did not join 
with us in the recent war. The United 
States since the war’s end has made 
available for world aid $21,058 ,422,818, as 
follows: 


Contributions 
bof pe ae et Ns a bac a $29, 289, 349 
C 2. 700, 000, 000 
World Bank 3. 175. 000, 000 
World Fund 2. 750, 000, 000 
Lend-lease 2. 163, 000, 000 
Other advances: 
Surplus propertg - 1. 148. 000. 000 
Loans to Great Britain, 
Philippines z- 4. 390. 000. 000 
War Department grants. 1. 771. 926, 293 
Export-Import Ban 


2, 931, 209, 176 


Would it not be good judgment while 
considering this huge expenditure for 
the Congress to grant some relief to the 
old folks here in America as well? There 
are in excess of 10,000,000 American citi- 
zens over the age of 60 years, many of 
them in want and distress, yet the Con- 
gress has denied their appeals down 
through the years for some relief. Many 
of them receive a stipend of old-age as- 
sistance of less than $10 per month and 
the average is a little more than $25 a 
month, while living costs are mounting 
skyward. I urge consideration of H. R. 
16 now while these funds are still avail- 
able to give some ray of hope to our old 
folks at home. Let us bring the bill out 
on the floor for a debate and passage. 


GREEK-TURKISH AID 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my district want to stop com- 
munism and want to give reasonable aid 
to the peoples of Europe. I have not 
participated in the debate of H. R. 2616, 
known as the loan to Greece and Turkey, 
as I felt certain others here were more 
qualified to speak on the subject. So 
for 3 days I have sat and listened, and 
have come to the definite conclusion that 
this undertaking, which would give $400,- 
000,000, including an unknown amount of 
military aid to Turkey and Greece, is the 
first step in a program which would even- 
tually become world-wide in scope. Fur- 
ther, I am convinced that this admin- 
istration is again starting on an over-all 
plan to extend aid, both financial and 
military, to Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, China, Korea, Iraq, 
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Arabia, Iran, and possibly some other 
countries, including Russia. We are 
again starting to use American dollars 
and soldiers to settle the political and 
domestic quarrels of a foreign nation, 
which is contrary to American tradition. 

In my opinion this contemplated pro- 
gram will cost ten to fifteen billion dol- 
lars, and might possibly lead to war. I 
recall what Mr. Churchill, former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, said before the 
Second World War, and I quote: “Give 
pee the implements and we will do the 
ob.” 

Certainly this program is open to criti- 
cism. Government officials are not tak- 
ing the people into their confidence. 
Why does our State Department not tell 
the true and full picture of where this 
program might lead? The people will 
have to contribute every dollar, and if 
the worst should come—if war should 
develop as a result of the clash of ide- 
ologies—the people would have to do the 
fighting, the suffering, and the dying. 

Mr. Speaker, each Member of Congress 
has an obligation to support his con- 
science and his own convictions, and 
some of us, at least, have a deep con- 
viction that this bill, H. R. 2616, the loan 
to Greece and Turkey, is going to lead 
us right down the road to bread lines, 
bankruptcy, or to war all over the world. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the New Orleans Times-Picayune. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 


OUR NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? b 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PFEIFER. Mr. Speaker, the mes- 
sage of President Truman to Congress on 
March 12, 1947, promulgaied a new 
American foreign policy, in propusing to 
extend financial and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and to asume new 
political responsibilities in the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

This new step imposes upon us, as 
American citizens, a grave responsibility 
and because of our special interest and 
knowledge of the conditions in the Near 
East, I would like to present certain im- 
portant facts for the serious considera- 
tion of our Government, and point out 
the far-reaching implications of the pro- 
posed new foreign policy in the Near 
East. 


We saved the world from Hitlerism at 
a cost of $300,000,000,000 plus the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of lives of our 
American youth. Now we are asked to 
save the world from communism at a 
cost that can neither be estimated nor 
predicated. This first request of $400,- 
000,000 is only the beginning. It means 
that President Truman’s new foreign 
policy will also mean that Uncle Sam ac- 
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cepts the role of world policeman; that 
from now on he will have to furnish the 
military might required to stop trouble 
wherever and whenever it arises in any 
corner of the world. It will mean that 
he has taken over the responsibilities and 
obligations that we had hoped a strong 
United Nations organization would as- 
sume and carry. 

During the last days of World War II 
conflict we had appeased Russia and per- 
mitted her to disseminate propaganda 
throughout: eastern Europe, Greece, and 
Italy, thus dominating the greater part 
of that section of the world. Her power 
was felt in Italy and aided materially 
through UNRRA, startling the world 
with its 2,250,000 votes in the last elec- 
tion. 

Let us not forget that this work was 
carried on in Italy before the very eyes 
of our military government, the very en- 
trances to their offices were placarded 
with “Vote Communista.” No attempt 
was made then, nor since, in behalf of 
Italy, to ward off this communistic trend. 
Why now the cry to save Greece and Tur- 
key? Is it to save England’s face or the 
oil fields of Iran and Iraq for the rich 
promoters? How much easier it would 
have been to help Italy after she became 
a cobelligerent, with her problems of re- 
construction and rehabilitation, rather 
than now by the cry, “Help Greece and 
Turkey to save Italy.” 

The proposed Italian peace treaty, 
which is before the Senate today, is a 
drastic one and should not be ratified. 
If ratified in its present form, Italy will 
be rendered helpless before her Commu- 
nist dominated neighbor Yugoslavia, 
whose dictator, Tito, is a Charlie Mc- 
Carthy of Stalin. ` 

Thus the provisions of the Italian 
peace treaty, that the United States has 
agreed to, go absolutely contrary to 
President Truman’s announced foreign 
policy in connection with aid to Greece 
and Turkey. On the one hand we 
strengthen Stalin’s hands by weakening 
Italy, and on the other hand we propose 
to strengthen Greece and Turkey in or- 
der to block Tito and Stalin. Does this 
make sense? Can Uncle Sam ride with 
the hounds and run with the hare at one 
and the same time? 

Communism cannot be fought with 
bullets, To defeat communism you must 
prevent hunger and starvation. You 
must feed them, shelter them, and clothe 
them. Have we done this for the people 
of Italy? If we had the votes in their 
last election would have been 2,250 in- 
stead of 2,250,000 Communist votes. 

If America is sincere in fighting com- 
munism, why then did she, through the 
action of her representatives to the 
United Nations, vote not to recognize 
Franco? Why does she still give aid to 
the communistic forces in the Far East? 

I believe America can enhance her 
prestige and win the admiration and re- 
spect of the people everywhere only by 
championing the cause of justice and 
decency. 

Wake up, America. Watch your step. 
You might be sowing the seeds of World 
War III. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr, Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 53] 
Allen, II Gregory Preston 
Battle Hand Reed, III 
Bell Harness,Ind. Rivers 
Bland rt Sabath 
Bonner Hartley St. George 
Bramblett Hinshaw r 
Bulwinkle Holifield Scott, Hugh 
Camp Horan D., Jr. 
Celler Jensen Simpson, Pa 
Chapman Johnson, Ind. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kennedy Smith, Ohio 
Cox Keogh Somers 
Crosser McDowell Stanley 
Curtis McGarvey Taylor 
D'Alesandro Macy Thomas, N. J. 
Davis, Tenn Maloney Thomason 
Dawson, Ill Mansfeld, Tex. Vinson 
Dingell Meade, Ky. West 
Dirksen Miller. Calif. Wilson, Ind. 
Ellsworth Miller, Nebr. Wolcott 
Fellows Mitchell Wolverton 
Fisher Morrison Wood 
Puller Norrell Worley 
Gifford O'Hara Zimmerman 
Gossett Owens 
Grant, Ind. Ploeser 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute for the purpose of making 
an announcement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members have asked me about the pro- 
gram in respect to the consideration of 
this bill and final action thereon. So, I 
have asked for this minute in order to 
announce for the information of the 
Members that the consideration of the 
bill will continue through the day. If 
it is not finally concluded this evening, 
consideration will continue on tomorrow. 
However, it is hoped that there will be 
sufficient and ample time for discussion 
of all matters in connection with the bill 
and amendments during the day so that 
action can be concluded this evening. 


CONGRESS WILL HONOR THEM 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, that the 
ideals of American youth are still secure 
and sound foundation material upon 
which the future of the American Gov- 
ernment may rest with confidence was 
demonstrated here Tuesday when Dick 
Smith, Virginia Marakle, Ruth Pigott, 
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and Virginia Lanham, four Western 
High School students of Washington 
stopped their ears against the godless 
ideology of communism that was being 
preached te them in a lecture and got 
up and marched out of the school build- 
ing as a fitting rebuke to the speaker, 
a Mrs. Lewis, the Russian-born wife of a 
former American envoy. 

The spirit of Paul Revere was exempli- 
fied, and their patriotic action will arouse 
millions of Americans throughout our 
land to the dangerous inroads commu- 
nism is making into our schools and col- 
leges. Here is a story the press and the 
motion-picture industry of the Nation 
should spread before all the people. It 
will help to clean the Communist cells 
and rat nests out of our institutions of 
learning. 

Congress, the representatives of the 
people, will honor these four fine 
young people in a fitting ceremony 
Tuesday afternon at 5 o'clock in the 
Ways and Means Committee room. It 
is said that Speaker Martin and other 
congressional leaders will eulogize their 
actions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STRATTON (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KNUTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
ond and include an article entitled “In 
the Nation,” by Arthur Krock. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a short article. 

Mr. POTTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Rec- 
orp and include an editorial appearing in 
the Tablet. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Daily News, 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include newspaper items. 

Mr. JONES of Washington asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a copy 
of a letter from a constituent to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota IMr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ad- 
dress Our Stake in Greece, delivered 
by Mr. Paul A. Porter before the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include two telegrams from 
officials of the city of Shreveport. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the REC- 
orp and include an editorial on the agri- 
cultural program, 
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Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram he re- 
ceived from, and a telegram he sent to, 
the North Adams Chamber of Commerce. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State oï the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2616) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Turkey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H, R. 
2616, with Mr. Case of South Dakota in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there were pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpt] and an 
amendment to that amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MUNDT: Page 
2, line 11, after the words “in an advisory ca- 
pacity only”, strike out the semicolon, insert 
a comma and add the following: “Provided, 
however, That not more than 100 such per- 
sonnel are to be utilized in either country at 
one time under the terms of this act with- 
out further authorization from Congress.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MUNDT: Strike out 
the figure “100” and insert the figure “200.” 


Mr, EATON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the third day 
that the House has spent in the consid- 
eration of this legislation. If we go over 
to tomorrow, many of our Members would 
be forced to be away. I sincerely hope, 
and I believe it is the hope of us all, that 
we can get through this bill today with 
plenty of time for all the discussion of 
the bill that is necessary. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
with pleasure. 

Mr. RICH. It seems to me this is one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that has ever come before the Con- 
gress. If, in order to get a vote on this 
bill today, they are going to try to rush 
it through, the Nation will suffer irrepa- 
rable damage I think you should con- 
tinue this for a week or a month if nec- 
essary. I do not think you ought to try 
to close it today. It ought to continue 
until the American people know what is 
happening. 

Mr, EATON. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman that this is very im- 
portant legislation, but I believe that the 
intelligence is so high in this body that 
we ought to be able to solve the problem 
in 4 days. So far as I am concerned, I 
GWG 

e. 
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Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MERROW. I do not yield for 
that purpose, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the people of 
my district and the people of the country 
to know that I am vigorously supporting 
this legislation without crippling amend- 
ments because of its political, strategic, 
and, if you please, especially because of 
its military aspects. 

I wonder what we are afraid of. The 
security of the United States is at stake. 
There are no longer any frontiers. Our 
interests are global. What has hap- 
pened during the past few years? Mr. 
Stalin and his associates have expanded 
as rapidly as possible. They have spread 
communism wherever and whenever pos- 
sible. They have organized Communist 
Parties in every country where it is pos- 
sible to organize them, including our 
own. ‘They have not kept their solemn 
agreements, including Potsdam, Yalta, 
and the Atlantic Charter. They have 
not lived up to the spirit of the United 
Nations. 

Furthermore, in reference to Greece, 
Moscow-controlled Communists are ready 
to take over. In connection with Tur- 
key, Russia has demanded bases on the 
Dardanelles. From the activities of Rus- 
sia it is apparent that the Soviet Union 
is on the road to world domination. 

I would like to know how much longer 
this country is going to be insulted by 
those who are in control of the Soviet 
Government before we are willing to take 
firm action. How much longer do both 
sides of our face have to be slapped be- 
fore we are willing to take a stand? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RANKIN. Would not this amend- 
ment or either of them be an appease- 
ment of Russia and tie the hands of our 
administration? 

Mr. MERROW. Exactly. I am glad 
the gentleman has made this observa- 
tion. We tried appeasement through the 
1930’s. We tried to appease Hitler, and 
we failed. Since the end of World War 
II we have been trying to appease Soviet 
Russia, and we have completely failed. 
In addition, the Russians have deadlocked 
every conference, and now they hope that 
we will become weary with exhaustion 
and finally begin to make compromises 
on principles. ` 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The outside limit of 
this amendment is 200 men. Russia has 
more spies than that in this country 
now. 

Mr. MERROW. Exactly. She has 
the largest land army in the world. I 
wonder if it is not possible for us to learn 
from the all too recent bitter lesson of 
history. When Mr. Hitler invaded the 
Rhineland, many said it was no concern 
of ours. We were not willing to do any- 
thing about it. We insisted that we 
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would keep out of European difficulties. 
I say, if we had had the Truman doctrine 
then, a doctrine which I hope will be- 
come the American doctrine, we prob- 
ably would have avoided World War II. 
This is recent history. Within the last 
few years we have seen history repeating 
itself. 

We are attempting to limit the number 
of military men we are to send to Greece 
and Turkey. Whatever number is nec- 
essary to send in order to stop the Rus- 
sian march to world domination ought 
to be sent. We ought to take an im- 
mediate stand. . 

The alternative to action in the Med- 
iterranean &rea is too horrible and too 
awful to contemplate. If Turkey falls, 
as has been said again and again, then 
the eastern Mediterranean will go and 
finally the Mediterranean will become 
a Soviet lake. All of Europe will be 
under the control of Russia. This will 
mean trouble and we will not have the 
time for preparation we had in World 
War II. There will be no England or 
France to give us time to get ready. 
One of the best things we can do in this 
country is to establish and keep a strong 
Army and a strong Navy. Yesterday 
I was glad to hear someone make a plea 
for a strong air force. I have often said 
we should maintain air supremacy. at 
all costs. I believe that firm and res- 
olute action now will save millions of 
American lives in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
expired. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes in order to answer. the 
gentleman’s questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I agree 
absolutely with the gentleman’s state- 
ment with reference to appeasement. 
However, would it not be much more 
forthright for us to ask for mobilization 
of our forces now? 

Mr. MERROW. That may be; and if 
you are willing to do that, why should 
you oppose this bill and advocate crip- 
pling amendments? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I as- 
sume the gentleman would also favor the 
proposition of stopping any shipment of 
essential materials to Russia or any coun- 
try dominated by Russia? 

Mr. MERROW. Well, the gentleman 
may be talking about the recent lend- 
lease agreement, which is another sub- 
ject. We entered into solemn agree- 
ments. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Cer- 
tainly, the gentleman has stated that 
Russia has broken every agreement she 
has made with our country. 

Mr. MERROW. That is right. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. And 
still the gentleman wants us to go 
through with the other agreement. 
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Mr. MERROW. I did not state that I 
wished to go through with the agree- 
ments. I think they should be carefully 
considered and if it is necessary to stop 
communism, we should stop shipments. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. If we are to try to stop 
communism in Greece and Turkey, why 
do we not go out to the Uline Arena 
where there are 400 of them right now 
in our own city? 

Mr. MERROW. Allright. Iam will- 
ing to stop communism in the United 
States, but that is no argument against 
action to halt the march of Russia to 
world domination. If Europe falls and 
the Mediterranean and oil of the Persian 
Gulf is cut off, the United States is in 
peril. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The substance of 
your remarks, as I understand them, is 
you think that war with Russia is inevita- 
ble. If you believe that, why do you not 
ask for a declaration of war? 

Mr. MERROW. I do not think it is 
inevitable, but I think the passage of 
this measure will undoubtedly prevent 
war with Russia. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. You are starting it 
now. 

Mr. MERROW. If Russia thinks this 
is a declaration of war, then let her 
make the most of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. That is what 
you want. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire has 
again expired. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, toward 
the close of debate yesterday, according 
to page 4820 of the Recon, there are 14 
of us who, I thought, were going to be 
given time to speak on this amendment. 
I just mention that, because I hope we 
will not be shut off in this move to hurry 
this bill through. Are those 14 men still 
to be recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
does not state a parliamentary inquiry. 
However, the Chair will state that no 
request was submitted. The request was 
withdrawn, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an inquiry on 
the matter of procedure? 

Mr. FULTON. I certainly will. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman oi the committee stated this 
morning that he hoped we would finish 
this bill today. He also said he would 
like to have an opportunity for those 
who have not yet been heard to be heard; 
yet the first move when we started the 
debate was for a member of the com- 
mittee to ask for two additional minutes. 
Now another member of the committee is 
recognized. I am very glad to hear him, 
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but I am wondering if Members other 
than members of the committee are go- 
ing to be heard. I will ask the chair- 
man of the committee to answer my 
question. 

Mr. EATON. That, I think, rests on 
the initiative of the Members themselves 
who want to be heard. I decline to ac- 
cept responsibility for parceling out the 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But under the rule, 
the Chairman perforce must recognize 
members of the committee first. 

Mr. EATON. The chairman of the 
committee did not make the rules and 
declines to accept responsibility for them. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. No; but he does have 
some restriction, I suppose, over the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, how 
much of my time has been consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. One minute of the 
gentleman’s time has been consumed. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, unless 
some other Members of the House are go- 
ing to be recognized other than mem- 
bers of the committee, I will have to ob- 
ject to future requests of this nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his time for two additional 
minutes. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will be recognized for 
the balance of his 5 minutes and for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
to nail down these two amendments that 
have been submitted to tie the hands of 
the American Government and to keep 
our representatives from exercising good 
administrative sense either now or in 
the future under the future circum- 
stances as they arise. 

Why do I say I am against these 
amendments? Because they say to the 
world—and they are sponsored by very 
fine members of our Foreign Affairs 
Committee—that they tie the hands of 
America. Why not include in the 
amendments a similar provision that 
would bind Joe Stalin’s hands? If they 
would modify the amendments and say 
that they are going to bind Joseph Stalin 
just as they are going to bind the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Secretary of State and the Pres- 
ident, then I, too, would be for the 
amendments. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. It seems to me like 
an invitation to Joe Stalin to come and 
get us. In effect it says: “Come and get 
us. We are over here helpless, innocu- 
ous, inane; come and get us.” 

Mr. FULTON. That is a very fine 
statement, Judge. 

It was the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. LopGE], who said on yesterday: 

It seems to me that this amendment is 
just one more illustration of the thought a 
great many people have, that if we only tie 
our own hands we are safe. 
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Maybe we had better be talking about 
someone else’s hands rather than trying 
to emasculate our own foreign policy. 

I am against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] and against the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpr], for another reason: 
The numbers 100 and 200 suggested by 
each of these men in their respective 
amendments have no relationship to 
actuality, they have no relationship to 
any reason, They are numbers just 
taken out of the air because they said: 
“Well, Secretary Patterson estimated 10 
to 40.” The gentleman from South Da- 
kota said “I will double it,” and then the 
gentleman from Minnesota came along 
and said: “I will double Mr. Munprt’s fig- 
ure.” Now, if you are just going to reach 
around and pick figures out of the air 
you are going to tie the handcuffs on 
yourselves without knowing their size. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman read 
the language on page 4 of the commit- 
tee report, in the paragraph headed 
“Kind of military assistance proposed.” 
The committee made this official state- 
ment to the Congress and the world: 

Testimony of Government witnesses indi- 


` cates that the military mission to Greece 


would probably not exceed 40, and the naval 
mission would probably be less. In the case 
of Turkey it is. expected that the missions 
would not be larger. 


Is that picked out of thin air? 

Mr. FULTON. All right; then why 
did the gentleman say “200”? Why did 
not the gentleman stay closer to 40? 

Mr. JUDD. I was allowing for emer- 
gencies that might arise. I do not, as 
I said yesterday, want to limit in the 
slightest degree the United States. But 
the Congress which has the responsi- 
bility under tae Constitution for declar- 
ing war ought to make clear to the coun- 
try in the bill itself what the limitations 
are that the Congress of the United 
States is placing on the military of the 
United States in line with what the com- 
mittee states in its official report is its 
understanding of those limitations. 

Mr. FULTON. The trouble with the 
gentleman’s estimate is that he is only 
taking into consideration little emergen- 
cies. He is not taking the big ones into 
consideration. 

If we will notice the reason for putting 
these amendments in, and if we will 
look at them the way the gentlemen 
themselves look at them we may get an 
idea. For instance, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunprT] said in com- 
mittee: 

I think it would be very comforting to the 
American public to have this limit. 


The gentleman has forgotten that it 
will be comforting to Joe Stalin and a lot 
of people over there too. : 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] says: 


I think we could pick up a great many 
votes here in the House of Representatives 
if w2 were all assured and voted for these 


amendments. 


I disagree with the gentleman from 
Minnesota on that and will not change 
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this bill to pick up votes. We take it the 
way it is or leave it. We have to look the 
problem straight in the face and not 
avoid it by amendment. We better meet 
the issue and not try to hang a little 
sweetmeat on the bill to attract votes. 
Iam not here to attract votes. 

It has been brought out by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] that 
the Secretary said one thing. However, 
the Secretary came back to an executive 
session and said he had made a mistake. 
The gentleman from California IMr. 
JAcKsON], a member of our committee, 
very ably brought that out when he said 
yesterday that the Secretary stated in 
the second hearing it would be most 
anwise to tie the hands of his Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department in ref- 
erence to this point. 

The gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] said she is for these amend- 
ments because the purpose of the pro- 
posal, as she sees it, is not troops but it 
is economy. 

People do want to economize. May I 
say that if you are trying to guess far 
ahead on economy in the future in a 
world such as we have today, you better 
try to do some real guessing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 

ed 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I shall not 
burden you again by my suggestions in 
regard to this bill, and I think I shall 
not, but it lies deeply in my heart the 
thing that we are considering at this 
time, and I felt impelled to say what I 
have said and now feel impelled to speak 
again. The difference between you and 
me is simply this: I am not alarmed like 
you who are supporting this bill are. 

Christianity has been a religion in this 
world for about 2,000 years, yet less than 
half of the people of the world have 
accepted it. No philosophy, whether 
true or untrue, is going to sweep this 
world like you say it will. Communism 
is not going to make the inroads that 
you say it will. 

I respect your sincerity; I know you 
are honest, honorable, and upright men 
and women; I know you are capable men 
and women; I know you want to do the 
right thing; but, in my judgment, you 
are doing the wrong thing. My judg- 
ment is that you are filled with fear and 
hysteria that has been superinduced by 
publicity to the point where you have 
lost your heads and you are going to 
do an unseemly thing because of all this 
propaganda. Now, that is my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some ex- 
periences in my own life that have taught 
me some things. 

_ For instance, I was a kid 18 years old 
and I enlisted as a soldier in the First 
World War. I fought in half a dozen of 
the bloodiest battles ever fought in that 
World War. They told us most every day 
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in the newspapers that the Germans 
were cutting the arms off of Belgian chil- 
dren, crucifying Canadian soldiers, pitch- 
ing up children and catching them on 
their bayonets. I got over there and 
found that none of that was true. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of this Com- 
mittee, I call your attention to the fact 
that when people become alarmed, when 
they become scared, when they become so 
zealous about a situation, they always 
overstate the case, and the case here is 
being overstated, I tell you. Logic 
teaches me that communism cannot de- 
feat democracy. If we will just sit steady 
in the boat and serve our people well in 
this great country of ours, if we will give 
them the service they are entitled to, we 
will stop communism in its tracks. It 
cannot get anywhere in the world. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. I understood the gentle- 
man to say that he has no fear of Rus- 
sian expansion in this area. If so, if 
there is no desire on the part of Russia to 
move into this area, what difference will 
it make how many people we have over 
there? Whom willweharm? Whom will 
we offend? If Russia has no expansionist 
desires, how are you going to offend any- 
body by sending these people over there? 

Mr. MORRIS. I did not say that 
Russia has no expansionist desires. Of 
course they have expansionist desires. 
But my point is, they cannot expand like 
you say they can. We will resist them. 
The people of the other nations will re- 
sist them and the world will resist them. 

Mr. POAGE. Does the gentleman 
means that the 200 will resist them and 
that the 200 will be adequate to inspire 
those people to stand up against the 
largest army in the world? Or had we 
not better tell those people we are going 
to back them up? Is not that what this 
is for? We are telling them we are back- 
ing them up with all we have. 

Mr. MORRIS. Give me time to an- 
swer the question, if you please. I want 
to retain in the power of this Congress 
the right to declare war, and if we send 
them over there, with unlimited power, 
and do not reserve the constitutional 
right to declare war, we do not know 
what kind of an incident is going to hap- 
pen, and they could send an army over 
there and we would be helpless, and we 
may be catapulted into a war, with the 
hatred that so many seem to have in 
their hearts, with the desire that we seem 
to have, and I am sorry to say, my 
friends, but the desire we seem to have, 
as is exemplified here every day, is to 
practically run the world. That is the 
program we are getting into. I know 
our purpose is noble; of course it is. I 
know we are going in for a noble pur- 
pose, but we went into the First World 
War with a noble purpose. We were 
going over there to make the world safe 
for democracy. We were going over 
there to fight a war to end all wars, and 
I fought as hard as anybody could fight, 
and it is worse now than it was then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 
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Mr. Chairman, we are today consider- 
ing what kind of assistance we propose 
to give to two countries that have asked 
us for help in stemming the tide of influ- 
ences that is being brought to bear upon 
them by outside forces. We heard in the 
committee many things of deep interest, 
with which many of us were already con- 
versant. Most of us were in agreement 
with the administration, that it is im- 
perative for us to do something for these 
countries. 

As the bill is written, what we propose 
is not military action. We do not pro- 
pose under this bill to replace the gar- 
rison troops the British have. We have 
been asked for assistance in training; we 
propose to give assistance in training. 
The fact that the Secretary of War, in 
the beginning, said that under 50 men 
were all that would be needed and that 
he later on apparently told the commit- 
tee that it would be unwise to make such 
a limitation seems to me to present us 
with a very real problem. 

For myself, I should like to see this 
House amend this bill in some fashion 
to make it very clear that what we pro- 
pose to send over there is a training mis- 
sion and not combat troops. From my 
own personal knowledge of the situation, 
I feel that any show of armed troops at 
this time would very likely bring upon 
the world something which neither Rus- 
sia nor the United States anticipates or 
wants. I should be exceedingly reluc- 
tant to believe that we do not have the 
courage to make it very clear that we 
do not propose that kind of action. If 
there ever was a moment in history that 
needs restraint, it is this moment. I 
would urge upon this House the need for 
great wisdom and great restraint in the 
action it takes at this time. 

Naturally, there are going to be many 
interests that are going te try to bring 
pressure upon the War Department and 
the Navy Department to send troops to 
guard whatever is done there. Iam very 
reluctant to have us permit ourselves the 
temptation of armed forces. I should 
like to see a very clear definition of what 
it is that we propose to do. It is very 
apparent from the discussion on the floor 
that the Members are not clear as to 
the intent and purpose in this bill, and 
certainly, if the Members are confused, 
we cannot expect the people to be clear 
in their minds as to what we really ex- 
pect todo. For myself, I do not see this 
as the moment or the occasion for mili- 
tary troops, and I should prefer to see 
some such statement in the text. I do 
see it very much the occasion for spe- 
cialists of every sort and kind, includ- 
ing the military, that there may be a 
rebirth of hope in the hearts of all the 
sorely-tried, freedom-loving people of 
the world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we all agree 
with the very able remarks just made 
by the gentlewoman from Ohio IMrs. 
Botton]. Certainly under the language 
of the bill, it is very clear that what she 
so ably stated is the intention of the 
Congress and of our Government. 

I again read the language in the bill, 
and I think it is the strongest language 
the committee could put in other than 
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something along the lines of either one 
of the two pending amendments, which 
I think it would be unwise to adopt. The 
bill says, “By detailing a limited number 
of members of the military services.” 
“Limited” is a word of restriction. It is 
further restricted by saying that those 
sent over there can act only in an ad- 
visory capacity, and “advisory” certainly 
is a restrictive condition or stipulation. 

I listened with great interest to the re- 
marks of my very sincere and conscien- 
tious friend the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris], and as I listened to 
him the thought came to my mind that 
we are living in a very practical world. 
His remarks and utterances might well 
be followed if this were not a rapidly 
changing world and if conditions were 
not so disturbed as they are today and if 
a powerful nation were not challenging 
the civilization and way of life that the 
people of other nations believe in. His 
remarks carry me to a dream world. I 
share his hopes, but I cannot come to the 
same conclusions as he does in view of 
the world conditions as they exist today. 

My only interest, like the interest of 
every other Member of the House, is the 
national interest of the United States. 
I say it is in our national interest not to 
let this wave envelop country after coun- 
try until it envelops all of Europe. If it 
ever reaches that point, it will overrun 
all of Asia and thus actually reach our 
shores. 

My friend from Oklahoma disregards 
the fact that that advancing wave does 
not permit the people to exercise their 
free will in the selection of their govern- 
ment, that small groups are supported 
directly or indirectly, who then obtain 
control of the government by any means 
possible. When control is taken over 
then the decent elements who resist are 
either driven underground or are liqui- 
dated by the means and processes that 
are followed by the totalitarian ruler of 
today. 

There is a spirit behind it—a spirit of 
aggression and viciousness. I picked up 
the newspapers of only this morning. 
What do we find as evidence of that 
spirit? We find an attack on the re- 
port of former Governor Stassen by Is- 
vestia, by the Soviet press. That con- 
stitutes an attack on the American press. 
The purpose of that is not to spread 
propaganda in the United States because 
it would not have any effect except to in- 
crease our resentment. The purpose of 
that is to spread propaganda in other 
countries that are watching what is tak- 
ing place between Moscow and Washing- 
ton, and who are reacting to our failure 
to do something. The purpose of it is 
to spread propaganda throughout the 
world. 

What else do we find? We also find 
Major General Draper in a speech today 
charging that the Soviet State Corpora- 
tion now holds a total of between 30 per- 
cent and 40 percent of German indus- 
try in the Russian-occupied zone. That 
brings up the very question of the Aus- 
trian peace and why it failed. The Rus- 
sians wanted to sap Austria’s economic 
strength and thus prevent Austria from 
becoming a free and independent na- 
tion. They were willing to give them 
freedom in name only, but they would 
not give them the means to maintain 
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that freedom. That is why it was a fail- 
ure. They have also sapped the juice 
out of the lemon of the Russian zone in 
Germany and now they want to go into 
the American and British zones and sap 
the juice out of the lemon in those two 
zones. But they are not going to do it. 
They want to communize all of Germany. 
That is what is happening. But it is not 
happening through or by the free will of 
the people. 

They charged us recently with having 
our agents in Turkey in civilian dress. 
The same charge was also made against 
the British. Isvestia made that charge. 
What about their agents in the United 
States who are American citizens? 
What about their agents in other coun- 
tries who are citizens of that country, 
working in Italy and all of the other 
nations where people are in distress, 
and where a small organized group can 
work more effectively than they can in 
our country? 

I picked up the New York Times only 
this morning and I find that Gromyko 
asked the United Nations to reopen the 
Greek case. On what ground? In a let- 
ter he made clear that he was asking 
to open the Greek controversy because 
of the decision of the Council and its 
investigating committee to keep a sub- 
sidiary inquiry board in the area to 
maintain watch on border flare-ups. 
That is the objection he makes and 
which appears in this morning’s news- 
papers. He is going to try to reopen the 
Greek case, as far as the mission of 
inquiry is concerned, and to protest 
against the subcommittee continuing in- 
quiry. 

That is what we are up against—the 
state of aggression and a challenging 
spirit of a vicious nature. We have to 
appreciate that fact in the consideration 
of this bill. 

I hope that this amendment and other 
amendments that will be offered will be 
defeated and the excellent bill of the 
committee will come out of the commit- 
tee and be passed by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack! has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words, and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, on Monday when I spoke at the 
time the rule was under consideration, 
I called attention to what was bound to 
happen to our economy in the event this 
legislation was adopted. Now the cat is 
out of the bag. 

I want to call your attention to an 
article that appears in this morning’s 
paper, an address by Under Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, at Cleveland, 
Miss., last night. He gives you a pre- 
view of what is going to happen. I want 
to read for the Record an article which 
appears in today’s paper, the Washing- 
ton Post: 

To carry out an effective policy of relief 
and reconstruction implementing the Tru- 
man doctrine first promulgated in the plan 
to assist Greece and Turkey, he declared that 
there must be an extension of Government 
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control over domestic sale, transportation, 
and export of such commodities as wheat, 
coal, and steel. 


Yet Members of this House have stood 
on this floor and demanded that prices 
come down. The President himself is 
appealing to the businessmen over this 
Nation to reduce prices. Again we have 
further evidence of New Deal inconsist- 
ency. How long can the country take 
this kind of leadership? 

I continue, and I refer to point 5 set 
out in this accompanying article: 

In order to carry out an economical and 
effective policy of relief and reconstruction, 
the United States is going to need the exten- 
sion by Congress of certain executive powers 
over the domestic sale, transportation, and 
exportation of certain commodities over 
which Presidential war powers control is due 
to expire June 30. 


“It is wheat and coal and steel that 
are urgently required to stave off eco- 
nomic collapse, not just dollar credits,” 
Acheson said. 

Now. mark you well this statement: 

Power to assign priorities on transporta- 
tion is needed, including legislation to in- 
sure “efficient use of all shipping.” 


And he goes on to point out the neces- 
sity for continued control over our econ- 
omy. We talk about veterans’ housing, 
we talk about eliminating these restric- 
tions which today are tying up our econ- 
omy, yet the Secretary of State comes 
out with this plea for continued controls. 
I believe his foot slipped or else the re- 
lease of his article was badly timed. He 
thought this bill was going to be passed 
yesterday, and hence he could come out 
and make this statement today. 

The fat is now in the fire, Mr. Chair- 
man, and so far as the economic impact 
of this legislation is concerned, you hog- 
tie the American economy from now on 
by passing this legislation. We should 
have seen ihat very situation long ago. 
There are tremendous implications in 
this matter. 

We do not have to be partisan at all; 
we can approach this matter from the 
standpoint of America. Is there any- 
thing wrong with that? Is there any- 
thing wrong in protecting our people 
under this legislation. Indeed not. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield, 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. I just vant to ask the gentleman 
a brief question. If the Acheson pro- 
gram which the gentleman has read, is 
necessary to win the peace, which, un- 
fortunately, has been slipping through 
our fingers ever since the war ended, will 
it not be worth while? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. My God! 
We have not won the peace in 2 years. 
Yesterday was the second anniversary 
‘oi: VE-day, and we are still struggling 
for peace end getting nowhere. Now we 
are going to extend our activities to 
other parts of the world. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire not more than 15 min- 
utes ago said that if this policy led to 
war that Joe Stalin could make the most 
of it. How can we expect to win the 
peace by making war? Is that a sound 
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vo That is what he is talking 
about. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. This policy has been 
sold to America, sold by a bunch of dic- 
tators in a bureaucratic State Depart- 
ment. The gentleman from Georgia 
Mr. Cox] named it rightly when he 
named it a military bill. That is exactly 
what it is, and that is exactly what we 
are talking about here. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. We should 
thank the Under Secretary for his honest 
and forthright statement last night. 
Now certainly we know what is going to 
happen, and this 2 years after VE-day 
when we are praying for peace. What a 
commentary on our efforts in behalf of 
those who served in this last war! We 
are today, Mr. Chairman, about to take a 
step to declare war; and, secondly, you 
are going to take a step to tie up our 
economy from now on under Government 
controls from which w can never, never 
recover, because the program calls for a 
worldwide OPA, and under this bill we 
are going to set one up in Greece. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. And in those 2 years 
this Congress had piddled away $18,000,- 
000,000 trying to buy the peace. Now we 
are going to buy with $400,000,000 that 
which could not be bought with $18,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. What is holding up 
the peace? Russia, is it not? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. At least we 
were guilty in part, because we made it 
possible for Russia to get to the position 
which she now occupies. She would 
not have attained it had it not been for 
American aid; so we are a party. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, throughout this debate 
one of the keynotes of the isolationist 
argument in opposition to the pending, 
bill has been that if the United States 
wants to check the spread of communism 
throughout the world the place to begin 
is here at home. 

In reply, I want to say that the only 
sure way to make the American democ- 
racy safe against threats of encroach- 
ment by totalitarian ideologies is to pro- 
duce a social order which will provide 
greater benefits for all of our people than 
can be offered by any other form of 
government. 

Today other nations which call them- 
selves democracies are attempting to 
substitute mass social security for indi- 
vidual liberty, and are boasting that 
their governments take better care of all 
the people than we do in America. The 
only danger to the American way of life 
today, Mr. Chairman, lies in the remote 
possibility that the protagonists of these 
alien dictatorships may succeed in per- 
suading the rank and file of the Amer- 
ican people that this boasted superiority 
is real. To me, such an eventuality is 
inconceivable. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, modern American 
liberals must demand an adequate sys- 
tem of social security as a permanent 
bulwark for our individual liberties, and 
must fight ceaselessly to achieve this 
goal. Upon the success of this program 
the fate of the American democracy may 
well depend. , 

I assert that no government is a real 
democracy which denies civil liberties 
and suppresses individual freedom by a 
sovereign dictatorship. I have been 
deeply concerned many times, Mr. 
Chairman, by utterances here on the 
floor of Congress which sought to re- 
strict civil liberties in America, but these 
were merely the expressions of individ- 
uals with a warped conception of the 
American way of life. The Constitution 
is the supreme law of our land, and the 
Bill of Rights in that Constitution is the 
greatest charter of democracy which this 
world has ever known. 

Patrick Henry dramatized the Amer- 
ican concept of democracy in a single 
phrase: “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” 

The problems which confront this 
troubled world today in its efforts to de- 
vise a stable plan for peace in Europe 
are not new. Indeed; almost. identical 
problems with respect to Greece, Russia, 
and Turkey were perplexing American 
statesmen more than a century ago, as 
evidenced in the state papers of John 
Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James 
Madison, and Marquis de Lafayette. 

The thing of greatest importance 
which is new in world affairs today is 
the historic change in American foreign 
policy. Twice in the last three decades 
the soi] of Europe has been drenched 
with American blood. After the First 
World War, despite the decisive part our 
armed forces had played in the defeat 
of Germany, the Congress of the United 
States refused to join the League of Na- 
tions, which had been created by Presi- 
dent Wilson. At that time a majority of 
the American people, including the pres- 
ent speaker, supported our congressional 
leaders in adhering to the policy of 
George Washington and declining to 
participate in “entangling foreign alli- 
ances.” 

Rendered internationally impotent by 
the abstention of America, the League of 
Nations degenerated into a mere debat- 
ing society, whose futile efforts to pre- 
serve world peace soon became the ob- 
jects of open scorn by the military dic- 
tators who sprang into power in the 
bankrupt areas of Europe. A famous 
American Senator, now dead, told me of 
a conversation he had with Mussolini 
soon after the Fascist leader seized con- 
trol of the Government of Italy. 

“What do you think of the League of 
Nations?” the Senator inquired. 

Mussolini’s reply was a roar of 
laughter. 

The German and Italian dictators, 
emboldened by their belief that America 
would never interfere with their am- 
bitions, proceeded with their program of 
world conquest. They enlisted the sup- 
port of Japan. Great Britain attempted 
a policy of appeasement. The result was 
World War II and finally Pearl Harbor. 

Then the die was cast with respect to 
our foreign policy in the future. The 
American people determined with in- 
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vincible unanimity that never again 
would this Nation refuse responsibility 
for maintaining the peace of the world. 

We invaded Africa and Europe. Italy 
collapsed. Germany was completely 
crushed. Japan surrendered. 

But for the intervention of our armed 
forces, the outcome of the war would 
have been totally different. Russia 
would inevitably have been subjugated 
by the Axis attack. England could not 
long have survived. All of continental 
Europe would have remained under Nazi 
domination. Japan would have com- 
pleted her conquest of Asia, Australia, 
and the islands of the Pacific, including 
the Philippines. 

And today this country and the entire 
Western Hemisphere would be in im- 
minent danger of attack by the mad 
enemies of democracy if, indeed, the 
attack were not already under way. 

Having twice conquered the greatest 
threats in all history to the democratic 
way of life, America is now irrevocably 
committed to the maintenance of peace 
throughout the world by whatever means 
are necessary. Failure in this commit- 
ment is unthinkable. It would be a 
betrayal of our countless hero dead who 
gave up their lives on battlefields in all 
parts of the earth in the sacred belief 
that they were making peace possible for 
future generations of mankind every- 
where. 

It is well that those heroic dead can- 
not envision the tragic situation which 
exists around the so-called peace tables 
of today. America has tried to keep 
faith with them. America has taken the 
lead in organizing the United Nations, 
and has pledged its tremendous finan- 
cial, economic, and military resources in 
an effort to make that organization an 
effective instrument of peace. America 
has not sought to acquire any conquered 
lands for commercial or political ex- 
ploitation. On the contrary, immedi- 
ately after the end of the war America 
restored the Philippines to complete in- 
dependence. Our only territorial acqui- 
sitions when the fina] peace treaties are 
signed will be minor islands in the Pacific 
which are virtually valueless except for 
our future national defense. 

But American efforts to establish a 
permanent and stable peace have been 
constantly obstructed by certain of our 
allies in the late war who, but for our 
military aid and financial and economic 
support, would now be enslaved by the 
Nazi tyrants. Despite the fact that we 
rescued them from certain national de- 
struction, these erstwhile allies have 
maintained an atitude of hostility toward 
us in all of the peace negotiations. They 
have openly resented our assumption of 
any responsibility for the reconstruction 
of Europe—a responsibility which we 
cannot and will not relinquish. Their 
policy appears to be basically anti- 
American. 

They have striven deliberately to make 
it impossible for us to cooperate with 
them, except on their own terms—terms 
which, in many instances, the American 
conscience cannot accept. 

They ignore the fact that while the 
war was in progress they eagerly sub- 
scribed to our declaration that we were 
all engaged in a common fight to make 
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the world safe for democracy. Now 
that the war is over—won for them by 
our arms and our blood and our material 
aid—they repudiate our democracy and 
set themselves up as the sole arbiters of 
real democratic government. 

At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I con- 
fess that there are various aspects of the 
pending proposal which I regard with 
deep misgivings. The United Nations 
represents the first great attempt in all 
history—an American attempt—to es- 
tablish a world democracy. We must be 
ever mindful of the fact that not all of 
the nations which are embraced in this 
new federation are themselves demo- 
cratic, and we must endeavor in every 
proper way to treat their opinions on 
world problems with deference and re- 
spect. We have a right to insist that 
they treat our opinions in the same 
manner. 

I deplore the fact that our leaders of 
State did not see fit at first to submit 
the question of aid to Greece ard Turkey 
to the United Nations. Their explana- 
tion is twofold, that the United Nations 
is not yet able to finance such an under- 
taking, and that the proposal would be 
foredoomed to a veto because its frank 
purpose is to check Communist aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the paramount problem in the United 
Nations and in the whole scheme of 
foreign affairs today is to establish a 
practical working relationship between 
the United States and Russia. We 
should employ every honorable means to 
achieve this objective. Our diplomatic 
representatives say this cannot be ac- 
complished by a policy of supine ap- 
peasement on our part, and in this posi- 
tion they are supported by the tragic 
lessons of recent history and by the over- 
whelming preponderance of American 
public opinion. But I hope, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the United Nations will be 
preserved and strengthened by Ameri- 
can leadership in a mutual effort on the 
part of all the member states to under- 
stand and respect each other’s aims and 
aspirations. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to such 
mutual understanding and respect is 
the traditional secrecy of statecraft. In 
this regard, Mr. Chairman, we cannot 
hold ourselves blameless. The Ameri- 
can people today are uncertain and per- 
plexed as to the ultimate results of this 
unprecedented participation in the af- 
fairs of Europe. Confessedly, this is true 
even among the Members of Congress. 
We have been given little factual infor- 
mation about what we are called upon 
to do. The urgent admonitions of our 
State Department have been largely ar- 
bitrary in their form and essence. We 
have been told simply that the program 
before us is indispensable and of the 
highest order of urgency. An equally 
terse assurance that the adoption of this 
program will reduce the likelihood of 
war in the future completes the sum and 
substance of the information now avail- 
able to us. 

Enemies of the program charge that 
its real object is to guarantee military 
protection to private American oil in- 
terests in Saudi Arabia. Although it is 
true that oil reserves in America have 
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been reduced to an extent which is dan- 
gerous to our national defense, measured 
by the requirements of the recent war, 
this would not seem to be a plausible 
reason for such a departure from our 
historic foreign policy. The develop- 
ment of atomic energy for economic and 
industrial uses, which cannot long be 
delayed, may soon relegate oil to a posi- 
tion of secondary importance among our 
national needs. 

I shall vote for this measure because I 
know that the peace of the world depends 
upon strong leadership by the United 
States of America, and that the only way 
our leadership can be made strong is to 
back it up with the support of an over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple. Our people know that the policies 
of isolationism and appeasement were 
tragic failures after the first World War. 
Today they are determined to chart a 
new course for this Nation in the affairs 
of the world. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words and I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. REED]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall vote against this bill. It is 
my opinion, based on reliable informa- 
tion, that H. R. 2616 is the most sordid 
bill that has come before the House of 
Representatives since I have been a 
Member of this distinguished body. 
The proposal in this bill, when the real 
purpose of i: is considered, is an insult 
to the people of Greece, a country that 
has contributed so much to civilization. 
Greece had a glorious history many cen- 
turies before our country was discovered. 
The greatest asset Greece has today is 
the spirit of her people, a spirit so heroic 
that any nation in these modern times 
might well and profitably emulate. You 
who plan to vote $400,000,000 under the 
pretense that it will save Greece from 
communism will neither add to her 
strength nor save her independence. It 
will not strengthen the character of 
Greece to make her a ward of the United 
States. Greece with her centuries of 
rich and noble traditions and her contri- 
bution to civilization can far better rely 
upon these to save her than to relinquish 
such a rich heritage to become the vic- 
tim of a sordid commercial transaction 
masquerading under a proposed loan to 
save Greece from communism. Have 
the Communists been removed from our 
Government, from the United States, 
from South America? How long have 
they flourished here, had schools of 
communism, children’s camps under the 
very nose of those who urge that our 
military be sent to Greece to prevent the 
growth of this Godless cult there? The 
presence of hundreds of Communists in 
the gallery of the House of Representa- 
tives‘of the United States of America 
during the debate on the Greek question 
presented a burlesque show instead of an 
effort to get rid of communism. 

I say without fear of successful con- 
tradiction that it will be the spirit of 
Greece that will save her and make her 
independent. 
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This is not a relief bill for the starv- 
ing in Greece. It is a gift of $400,000,000 


sponsored by those who wish to provide 
dollars to foreign countries to enable 
them to buy our exports. It means that 
our taxpayers are to furnish money to 
foreign governments or their agencies 
with which to purchase our products. I 
am sure that the people in every country 
on the globe will be quite willing to buy 
our exports just so long as our taxpayers 
furnish the money through gifts, loans, 
and credits with which to do so. The 
foreign black-market operators will be 
the chief beneficiaries of all future loans, 
gifts, and credits made available to them 
by the taxpayers of the United States. 

I doubt if there is a Member of Con- 
gress who has nc“ been urged by his con- 
stituents to cut the expenditures of Gov- 
ernment and to thus make tax relief 
possible. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
been working night and day to meet the 
demand of the citizens for the elimina- 
tion of waste and extravagance in Gov- 
ernment; also as a consequence a sub- 
stantial reduction in the Federal budget. 
Yet, in the face of this effort to lift the 
burden of taxation by cutting expendi- 
tures of a swollen bureaucracy, the Con- 
gress yields to the demand of a few pow- 
erful exporters for a continuation of the 
program of having our taxpayers pro- 
vide foreign nations with gifts, loans, and 
credits to buy the goods and service of 
these exporters. 

It may be that 140,000,000 persons in 
the United States wish to take on the 
burden of furnishing money to the rest 
of the world to maintain them and their 
standing armies, but I doubt if such will 
be the mature judgment of our citizens 
when they know all the facts. 

Congress has been asked to save, but 
can it do so if through propaganda the 
public is whipped into a lather of frenzy 
in favor of pouring countless billions of 
dollars of our money into the hands of 
foreign nations? I again quote from the 
National City Bank letter of April 1947: 

The accompanying table summarizes 
American governmental credits authorized 
and utilized, showing that more than $5,500,- 
000,000 was still unused December 31, 1946: 


Status of United States credits 
[In millions of dollars} 


Ship-sales credits 
Loan to Great Britain 
Philippine eredits: 
Individual war damage 
nnn ene 


Dr 
RFC loan 


1 Another 8500, 000. 000 has been withdrawn since. 

2 Authorized but not appropriated. 

Source: Export-Import Bank (third semi-annual re- 
rt), Survey of Current Business, January 1947 and 
‘oreign Commerce Weekly, Feb. 1, 1947. 


If we want to weaken and destroy 
communism, why ship steel and other 
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war supplies to Russia, and also feel 
obligated to furnish more lend-lease to 
her? This type of appeasement was the 
main tenet of the Roosevelt program in 
dealing with Japan. The tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor was the answer to the un- 
wise policy of arming a potential enemy 
as well as the result of building up ex- 
ports in an effort to justify the free- 
trade-agreement policy of the New Deal. 

In the monthly letter on economic 
conditions sent out by the National Bank 
of New York under date of April 1947, 
reference is made to the outlook on ex- 
ports: 

OUTLOOK FOR EXPORTS 


The President's message to Congress 
March 12, making a declaration of foreign 
policy which is epochal in its importance 
and urging expenditures of $400,000,000 over 
the next 15 months to aid Greece and Tur- 
key, has intensified interest in the export 
prospect and in the influence of exports on 
the domestic situation. The heart of the 
President’s statement is in the following 
sentence: “I believe that it must be the 
policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subju- 
gation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” The possible implications of this 
policy are so broad that they cannot be as- 
sessed in advance of events, and any effort to 
translate them into a schedule of foreign 
loans or expenditures would be widely specu- 
lative. The one thing certain is that they in- 
dicate expansion of loans and gifts beyond 
the limits earlier intended. 

Also within a few weeks we have had the 
President's request for the appropriation. of 
$350,000,000 to finance relief in certain coun- 
tries, and Mr. Hoover’s report on relief re- 
quirements in Germany and Austria. All 
these in conjunction have raised expecta- 
tions as to the volume of exports and the re- 
sulting inflationary pressure on prices. At 
the same time, however, reports of tighten- 
ing import controls and dollar 
resources in many countries have prompted 
questions of the opposite kind, creating 
doubts as to whether the unprecedented for- 
eign demand for American goods can con- 
tinue. 

The outlook for exports concerns everyone. 
Directly and indirectly, exports last year were 
@ very large factor in the business of this 
country. Foreign demand for industrial 
products intensified the pressure on our in- 
dustries. Exports of farm products, which 
exceeded $3,000,000,000, were a great influ- 
ence, lifting farm prices and farm income, 
and prosperity in the farming sections was 
one of the supports of domestic trade. Every- 
one should know that without the dollars ac- 
cumulated by foreign countries during the 
war and the loans and gifts made since the 
end of the war our export surplus in 1946 
could not have been financed. When credits 
contract and dollar balances are drawn down 
the export balance will have to shrink, and 
our foreign sales will be limited more nearly 
to what foreign customers can pay for out 
of sales to us. 


It must not be forgotten that our na- 
tional debt is still reported as $259,000,- 
000,000 when it is in fact more than six 
hundred billions. The words of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, the great Prime Minister 
of England, when he sought to caution 
his fellow colleagues and his countrymen 
of impending danger, are applicable at 
this time in our history: 

It may be vain now in the midnight of 
their intoxication to tell them there will be 
an awakening of bitterness, 

It may be idle now in the springtime: of 
their economic frenzy to warn them that 
there will be an ebb of trouble. But the 
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dark and inevitable hour will arrive; then 
when their spirit is inflected by misfortune 
they will recur to those principles which 
made England great. 


Those who never lose an opportunity 
to pay lip service to Thomas Jefferson, 
ignore the wise policy in dealing with 
our international relations. Let me 
quote: 


We surely cannot deny to any nation that 
right whereon our Government is founded, 
that everyone may govern itself according 
to whatever forms it pleases, and change 
those forms at its own will; and that it may 
transact its business with foreign nations 
through whatever organ it thinks proper, 
whether king, convention, assembly, com- 
mittee, president, or anything else it may 
choose. The will of the nation is the only 
thing essential to be regarded. 


The arrogance of those who assume in- 
fallibility in foreign affairs even to the 
extent of proposing to set up the type 
of government which they feel will be 
best for a foreign country, such as Greece 
with her glorious contribution to civili- 
zation is a brazen affront to a noble race. 
The pseudo experts on foreign affairs, 
under the leadership of Harold Laski, if 
unrestrained will eventually bring down 
the hatred of every sovereign nation 
against the United States. The New 
York Times, Juiy 28, 1945, quotes Harold 
Laski as saying: “The period of nonin- 
tervention is over.” A great American 
statesman, John Bassett Moore, writing 
on the subject of nonintervention as the 
cornerstone of our national policy said 
this: 

This term was used inclusively in a two- 
fold sense. It expressed, in the first place, 
nonintervention in the internal affairs of 
other nations. In this sense, while betoken- 
ing the revolutionary origin of the Govern- 
ment it was also intended reci- 
procity to concede to other nations the right 
to determine their form of government and 
otherwise to manage their domestic con- 
cerns, each for itself and in its own way. 
In the second place, it embraced nonpar- 
ticipation in the political arrangements be- 
tween other governments, and above all, 
strict absention from any part in the politi- 
cal arrangements of Europe. 


As recent as November 27, 1943, pages 
384-388 of the Department of State Bul- 
letin, appears this statement by Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle: 

Nor have we any intention to scrap the 
well-settled policy of nonintervention in the 
affairs of other states. The policy of non- 
intervention in other people's affairs is and 
must be the first principle of sound doctrine. 
Unless this is the settled practice of nations, 
there may be no principles of sovereign 
equality among peace-loving states and 
probably no permanent peace at all, 


I remind my colleagues that in the 
face of this it is proposed under this bill 
to intervene in the domestic affairs of 
Greece and also to intervene with our 
military. 

Now the scene in our foreign relations 
has shifted. President Truman in his 
message to Congress March 12, 1947, 
said: 

I believe that it is must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting subjection by armed minorities 
or by outside pressures. 


It is no wonder that the National City 
Bank of New York, in its letter of April 
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1947 in referring to the. 5400, 000,000 for 
Greece and the President’s message com- 
mented that it “has intensified interest 
in the export prospects and the influence 
of exports in the domestic situation.” 

Just how long the taxpayers of this 
country will wish to forego the solution 
of their home problems to finance ex- 
ports is a question. It is a policy which 
if continued will bring disaster both here 
and abroad. The international financial 
commitments during the next 15 months 
will, if no more commitments are. made, 
total $7,443,100,000. This sum ought to 
be spelled out lest its significance as a 
tax load on our citizens be underesti- 
mated: it means seven billion, four hun- 
dred forty-three million, one hundred 
thousand dollars. It all resolves itself to 
this: that inasmuch as the foreign coun- 
tries cannot pay us in goods and serv- 
ices exported to them, our taxpayers pay 
our exporters for the goods and services 
for the benefit of the foreign people. Our 
exporters profit and so do the foreign 
black-market operators, all at the ex- 
pense of our taxpayers. This shell game 
will go on until the people of the United 
States become aware of the danger of 
such financial folly and stop it; or suf- 
fer and permit the program to continue 
until the inevitable financial crash re- 
sults. I for one refuse to be a party to 
this scheme of financing the whole 
world. i 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not here to question the sincerity of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Reep] or that of the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 
But if everything they say is true, then 
these amendments should be voted down, 

Why should we take this step, why 
should we pass this bill, and then tie the 
hands of the administration? Have you 
forgotten Pearl Harbor? Do you know 
what brought about that disgraceful and 
humiliating disaster at Pearl Harbor? It 
was the appeasement of Japan which en- 
abled the Japs to come 5,000 miles across 
the Pacific Ocean and administer the 
greatest humiliation that this country 
has ever known. 

I was in Hawaii in 1937. I protested 
then against the weakness of our Air 
Force at that time. I said then that 
Hawaii was unprotected because of the 
weakness of our Air Force. The head of 
the Air Forces came to me and said, “I 
could put my arms around you. You 
are the one man who has told the truth 
about our Air Forces here.” 

If we are going into this program these 
two amendments should both be defeat- 
ed. Communism is making war on the 
United States now. Every Communist 
in America is, wittingly or unwittingly, 
an agent of a foreign power. They are 
striving to undermine and destroy this 
Government. 7 

Last night the head of the Communist 
Party, William Z. Foster, came to Wash- 
ington, after just coming back from 
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Moscow, and compared Harry Truman, 
the President of the United States, with 
Adolf Hitler. We had representatives of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties there, and, of course the FBI had 
agents there to find out what was going 
on. 

They tell these young men that com- 
munism is a glorious movement toward 
democracy. There is no more democ- 
racy—and I am quoting the words of a 
former Ambassador to Russia—there is 
no more democracy in a Communist 
country than there is in the penitentiary 
of Mississippi, Ohio, New Jersey, or any 
other State. 

These young men are being deceived. 
I see they call themselves and are ad- 
vertised as “the Communist war vet- 
erans.” 

They are being deceived and misled by 
the most dangerous influence, the most 
dangerous element, that ever undertook 
to undermine and destroy the American 
way of life and to wreck the Government 
of the United States. God grant that 
they may see the error of their ways. 

Do not forget that Benedict Arnold 
was a great hero at Saratoga. He was a 
hero in Canada. But he later turned 
against his country and became one of 
the most hated traitors the world has 
ever known. 

Has it ever occurred to you that Al- 
cibiades and Socrates fought side by side 
through a Grecian war against a foreign 
power? I believe they were messmates 
in the Grecian Army. 

But after the war was over Alcibiades 
is said to have stopped up his ears and 
fled from the presence of Socrates for 
fear that he would grow old listening to 
his eloquence. He joined the enemies of 
Greece and caused the downfall of his 
country. 

There is no such thing as a Communist 
American. They are enemies of the 
United States. They are out to under- 
mine and destroy this Government. 
They are out to undermine and destroy 
the American way of life. Their pro- 
gram has for its purpose the destruction 
of Christianity in every country under 
the shining sun. If we adopt these 
amendments, we say to Russia, “We will 
further appease you by binding ourselves 
not to send more than a certain number 
of men, or planes no matter what you 
may do to us.” 

What the witness before the committee 
recommended were mere suggestions, not 
limitations. As I understand it, they did 
not ask that a limitation be written into 
the bill. 

I cannot understand how any man, 
whether he is for this bill or opposed to 
it—and I recognize the honesty of men 
who disagree with me—I cannot see how 
any man who is opposed to this legisla- 
tion can vote for either one of these 
amendments, because I think it would be 
encouragement for Russia to keep on 
sending her spies to this country and her 
agents attacking Americans as they did 
in Yugoslavia. 

We have had the best minds we could 
get before the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. We had the best wit- 
nesses we could find, and we had our in- 
vestigators on the trail of those Russian 
spies who were finally caught and ex- 
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posed by the Canadian Government. 
What were they doing? Pretending to 
be friendly to the United States while our 
representatives were giving way to them, 
they were working to undermine and de- 
stroy this country. I am one Member 
who would vote today to send every Com- 
munist Ambassador or Minister, out of 
the United States and say to them, “Un- 
less you are willing to go back and give 
your people an opportunity to express 
themselves in an honest election, to select 
their own government, you need not 
come back here, a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing.” 

Every single one of them, every single 
minister or Ambassador who represents 
a Communist country in America is yir- 
tually a spy in our midst. So, if we are 
going to pass this bill, let us not tie the 
hands of the Administration with these 
paralyzing amendments. 

I agree that we must clean house at 
home—clean house and fumigate in 
every department of this Government. 
I am not saying anything to you that I 
will not say to Harry Truman, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We are at the 
crossroads of civilization. We are at the 
crossroads, if you please, of history. I 
do not know whether this is the proper 
movement or not, but I do know that un- 
less America begins to assert herself and 
stop appeasing criminal Communists who 
are trying to destroy America and every- 
thing for which America stands, your 
children and mine will pay the penalty. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Iyield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Would the gentle- 
man clarify for the members of this 
Committee the word in section 3 of this 
bill, “limited”, as applied to the number 
of members of the military services of the 
United States? What does that mean? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, it means what it 
has always meant. That is the same 
word that you and I studied back in the 
fifth grade. 

Mr. MATHEWS. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this question: How can it mean 
what it always has meant when it ac- 
tually means “unlimited”? 

Mr. RANKIN. If the gentleman wants 
to turn it upside down, he can make it 
mean what he pleases. But my under- 
standing is that these amendments would 
place a limit that would entirely hamper 
the President in protecting this country 
in case of attack. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RAN- 
KIN] has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it is ob- 
vious that there is a very confused situa- 
tion here. I hope that we can clarify it 
by offering a substitute amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment to the 
amendment of the gentleman from South 
Dakota. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota by unanimous consent 
has withdrawn his amendment to the 
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amendment. The Clerk will report the 
substitute offered for the amendment of 
the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FORAND. Can two substitutes 
be pending at the same time? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; but in this case 
we have only one amendment pending, 
that offered by the gentleman from 
South Dakota. The amendment to the 
amendment has been withdrawn and a 
substitute for the amendment has been 
offered. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
MunpT: On page 2, line 11, after the word 
“only” and before the semicolon, insert a 
comma and the words: “And not to include 
armed organized military units to serve as 
occupational or combat troops.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is simple and clear. Objec- 
tions have been raised to placing a limi- 
tation on the number of military person- 
nel to be sent to Greece and Turkey un- 
der this act. 

This amendment changes the quanti- 


‘tative limitation to a qualitative limita- 


tion. It really is not an additional limi- 
tation, it is rather a clarification of the 
limitation already in the bill, which now 
provides that we may send military per- 
sonnel in an advisory capacity only. To 
make sure exactly what is meant, my 
substitute amendment merely states, 
“And not to include armed organized 
military units to serve as occupational 
or combat troops.” 

It does not exclude Army engineers, it 
does not exclude technicians, or Sani- 
tary Corps; all it excludes is armed 
organized American military units. They 
may not be sent to serve as occupational 
or combat troops. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am in hearty accord 
with the purposes of the gentleman’s 
substitute. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept it because it achieves the objectives 
that we had in mind, and it writes into 
the legislation the intent of the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. EATON. I wish to say that I am 
very happy to have this solution offered. 
I am wondering if the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Broom] and the other 
Members on his side of the aisle are in 
accord with it? 

Mr. JUDD. I may say that this does 
not really alter the biH. It merely clari- 
fies the obvious confusion that exists in 
the minds of a great many. I cannot see 
how it weakens the bill. It merely makes 
official what it is we intend to do. 

Mr. BLOOM. Under the circum- 
stances, as far as I am concerned, I will 
have no objection. 
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Mr. EATON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
TVC 
of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this amendment close at this time. 

The regular order was demanded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order 
is that the gentleman from New Jersey 
has moved that all debate on this amend- 
ment do now close. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I would like 
to know, an amendment having been of- 
fered, if we are going to be denied the 
right to talk about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. The situation is 
within the control of the Committee. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Is this not in violation 


with the agreement that was made last 


night with the chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. That, of course, is 
not a parliamentary inquiry. The situ- 
ation is within the control of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The coun- 
try should know that the gag is in op- 
eration in this House. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand the regular order. 

Mr, EATON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment provides for exactly the same 
thing that these gentlemen have been 
fighting for. If they want it withdrawn 
and want to talk about it I will withdraw 
my motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman may withdraw his mo- 
tion. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to know whether or not this substitute 
is one of those sweetmeats that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON] 
was talking about? 

Mr. EATON. I am not an authority 
on sweetmeats. 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey] r 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] 
read a quotation the other day from one 
of Daniel Webster’s speeches. I should 
also like to read a quotation from Daniel 
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Webster on January 26, 1830, when he 
said: 

When the mariner has been tossed for 
many days in thick weather and on an un- 
known sea, he naturally avails himself of 
the first pause in the storm, the earliest 
glance of the sun, to take his latitude and 
ascertain how far the elements have driven 
him from his true course. Let us imitate 
this prudence and before we float farther on 
the waves of this debate, refer to the point 
from which we departed, that we may at 
least be able to conjecture where we now are. 


Mr. Chairman, that advice could very 
well be followed by the committee. We 
should take all the time necessary to de- 
bate this bill and all amendments 
thereto because it will be the most im- 
portant bill this Congress will consider. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Smirx] quoted from the Washington Post 
a statement in which Dean Acheson 
said: 

There must be an extension of govern- 
ment over domestic sale, transportation and 
export of such commodities as wheat, coal, 
and steel. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. It was the Republican 
Party that went to the people of this 
country last fall and said they were go- 
ing to end regimentation and were 
elected on that basis, was it not? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Nebraska for that contribution, 
and I was just leading up to that point. 
I have a clipping from the New York 
Times of April 27, 1946, wherein Dean 
Acheson is reported as follows: 

FEDERAL SEIZURE OF NEEDED GRAIN URGED BY 
ACHESON—ACTING SECRETARY SAYS MORE DRAS- 
TIC ACTION IS CALLED FOR TO MEET COMMIT- 
MENTS ABROAD—FOOD RATIONING FAVORED— 
AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT ENDS LOANS ON 
CORN IN MOVE TO FREE 2,457,000 BUSHELS 
WASHINGTON, April 26.—Much more drastic 

action is necessary if the Government is to 

get wheat off the farm and on its way to the 
famine areas of the world, Dean Acheson, 

Acting Secretary of State, asserted today. 
Emphasizing that he was expressing his 

Personal views, Mr. Acheson told a news con- 

ference that the Government should go out 

and take the wheat and flour it needed to 
meet foreign commitments. 


Gentlemen of the Republican Party, if 
you pass this bill you are going back on 
the campaign slogan on which you were 
elected, Haven't you had enough.“ 
This bill if passed will do more to bring 
back regimentation and rationing quick - 
er than anything you could do. If you 
pass this bill, it will be a means of start- 
ing a flood of propaganda to pass exces- 
sive appropriations for the Army and the 
Navy thereby wrecking our chances to 
cut the budget substantially and reduce 
the heavy burden of taxes for the people. 
If you pass this bill, I am fearful this so- 
called military mission that will go into 
Greece and Turkey will create an inci- 
dent. Did you ever stop to think that 
we never go to war until an incident is 
created? Every country fights a defen- 
sive war. It was the sinking of the 
Maine that created the incident that led 
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us into the Spanish-American War. 
The sinking of the Lusitania had a great 
deal to do with leading us into World 
War I and the incident at Pear] Harbor 
led us immediately into World War II, 
and as soon as this military mission au- 
thorized by this bill creates an incident 
in Greece or Turkey, we are in World 
War III. 

I think the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this Committee are for straight- 
forward-above-the-table dealing. This 
bill is a subterfuge that might well take 
us into World War III. Should an inci- 
dent oceur, the tension of the people of 
our country would demand that we de- 
clare war. 

Yes; this has far-reaching implica- 
tions, and we should ponder well before 
we make our final vote on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
he ‘does so often, the gentleman from 
Mississippi again today gave us a state- 
ment condemning communism. I too 
condemn communism. He spoke in favor 
of Christianity. I try to be a Christian. 
I do not believe that the gentleman can 
find anyone in this House who favors 
communism. I do not believe that he 
can find anyone who has not at least 
the desire, whatever may be his practice, 
to be a Christian. So, I ask, what of it 
and what do we propose to do about it? 

In what is here said, neither the abil- 
ity, the fairness, nor the patriotism of 
anyone is questioned. This Government, 
as I understand—was founded upon the 
principles that the individual had a right 
to worship in the manner in which he de- 
sired and that the people should have the 
right to be free and independent, to 
choose their own form of government. 

Accepting those principles, where do 
we get with this bill? It is a bill to do 
what? The debate has shown that it is 
a bill to fight communism by, if neces- 
sary, waging war. I know I will be 
criticized when I ask: What business is 
it of ours if the people of Russia want to 
be Communists? I ask you in all fair- 
ness, what business is it of ours? 

I do not like communism; I would iike 
to see it ended; but if we are consistent, 
if we are logical, if we are willing to con- 
cede to other peoples the same right 
which we claim for ourselves to follow 
this or that theory of government, this 
or that form of religion, how can we send 
either our boys or our money to tell the 
people of Russia, of Turkey, Greece, or 
any other country, as long as they re- 
main over there and do not endanger 
our safety, that communism or any other 
form of religion or political policy shall 
not be carried by missionaries or by the 
sword into some other country? 

Are we consistent? We do not fight 
communism in South America; we have 
not fought it here at home. For 12 
years I have been in this House, lived 
here in Washington, and I reeall that 
the administration in power had Com- 
munists sleeping in the White House, 
gave them jobs in the Government, and 
by this means and that, by grants of 
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power and by grants of money, Com- 
munists were encouraged in this country 
and praised when they smeared good 
Americans. So why is it that all at 
once—now—all at once we turn our 
backs on the principle that every people 
shall be free to choose their own re- 
ligion and their own form of govern- 
ment, and we say that by the sword, by 
war, we are going to spread Christianity. 
The Crusaders tried that, as the gentle- 
man mentioned just the other day, and 
they did not succeed. That is not what 
is back of this bill, is it? Oh, no. This 
is a so-called bipartisan bill which will 
mean an act of war. 

What about the Monroe Doctrine? 
Ever since the days of President Monroe 
we have said to the whole wide world 
that because our national security and 
welfare depended upon it, no nation 
should interfere with the government of 
the people of any country in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Now what do we say? We say we are 
going to stick our nose into the affairs 
of every country abroad, that we are 
going to stop communism and we are 
going to stop Russia at the Turkish and 
the Greek borders, at their frontiers. 
Suppose Russia said to us she was going 
to stop our influence in Mexico and in 
South America, what would we say? We 
would say, “Get out.” We would say, 
“We must defend ourselves.” We would 
declare war. 

Later I will quote from the testimony 
of the Secretary of War before the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures given the other 
day, which shows that the remedy for 
this country, that the safety of this 
country, depends only on making our- 
selves strong and then attending to our 
own business. His testimony shows that 
isolationism, if you like to call it that—I 
prefer to be called an isolationist or a 
nationalist, rather than a bipartisan or 
an internationalist, even though that 
brings the false charge of disloyalty— 
will keep us out of war and permit other 
nations, if they are so determined, to 
fight it out among themselves. 

Believing that my first duty is to my 
country—I think that when we take on 
the burden of policing the whole world 
we are taking on just too big a job, and 
that, instead of doing something to pre- 
serve our country, we are writing the 
causes of its ruin in the pages of history. 

Listen to the following questions to 
and the answers of Secretary of War, 
Mr. Patterson. At a hearing of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, which was con- 
sidering H. R. 2319, which provides for 
the unification of the armed forces, held 
on the 29th of April, the following oc- 
curred: 

The CHARMAN, There is one more ques- 
tion. You say in this statement: 

“The maintenance of the future peace of 
the world will depend on the attitude and 
policies of the United States in world affairs, 
and also upon the measure of strength which 
the United States continues in the future 
to maintain in order to lend vitality to those 
policies,” 

Is there anything more to be added to 
that? 

Secretary PATTERSON. Those are my convic- 
tions. f 
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The CHARMAN. Just how do you arrive at 
the conclusion that the peace of the world 
depends on what we do? 

Secretary PATTERSON. Well, I believe that 
this country is one of the leading powers, if 
not the leading power, in the world today, 
that our influence in the direction of peace, 
if it is backed up by the power to enforce 
peace, can be decisive. 

The CHARMAN. What you mean is, if we 
become powerful enough, we are acting as 
master policemen and no one else will dare 
start a war? 

Secretary PATTERSON. I think that if we 
have adequate military strength, no nation 
will dare attack us or will commence a major 
war anywhere. I believe that. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is to say, we become 
boss policemen. 

Secretary PATTERSON. Our powers have 
never been exercised in any offensive way. I 
think the whole world knows that the inten- 
tions of the United. States are peaceful and 
not aggressive, and we are not trying to build 
empires or embark on a course of imperial- 
ism 


The CHARMAN. I was not talking about 
that, about our intentions, at all, What I was 
suggesting was that what you were saying 
was that if we become powerful enough so 
that the other nations, or no other nation 
would dare start a war, that not only would 
they not venture to attack us but as between 
themselves they would not start a fight be- 
cause we would stand in the background 
ready, as Teddy sald, with a big stick. That 
is what you are saying is it not? 

Secretary PATTERSON. Practically so. I 
think it has been well proved in the last 30 
years that a major war anywhere in the world 
results finally in a world war, involving all 
of the civilized world. 

The CHARMAN. And while we started 
neither one and perhaps had nothing to do 
with the starting of either one, in both we 
came in, to end it? 

Secretary PATTERSON. We were drawn in, 
yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, drawn in then; and 
our power, the United States power, decided 
it? 

Secretary PATTERSON. Yes, sir; althought we 
had nothing to do with the causes, directly 
at any rate, we were drawn, and our power 
proved decisive. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, to repeat what was 
said before, your thought is now that if we 
will go ahead and arm and become strong 
enough, then, not only will they let us alone 
because of our size and strength, but they 
will not venture to fight among themselves 
if we let it be known that we are going to 
step in and quiet the quarrel? 

Secretary PATTERSON. Your first conclusion, 
that they will not attack us, I think to be 
inescapable. 


If the Secretary of War, Mr. Patterson, 
knows what he is talking about, and I as- 
“era he does, where is the need for this 

ill? 

From his testimony, it seems to be the 
opinion of the Secretary—and I agree 
with that thought—that, if this country 
uses its resources to build up our armed 
services, no nation, no group of nations, 
will have the hardihood to attack us. 
Nor is it probable that any other nation 
will make war on another nation if it 
be of the opinion that, if its quarrel is 
unjust, the United States might step into 
the picture and settle the issue. 

In any event it is clear that the way to 
stay out of war is to quit interfering in 
the affairs of other nations, backing up 
the wars started by other nations. , 
Instead of always becoming involved 
in controversies between other nations 
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which do not directly concern us, why 
not once at least exhibit confidence in 
our own strength, in our own ability to 
protect ourselves? 

For years, we have been deceived and 
proceeded on the delusion that our na- 
tional existence and safety depended 
upon the British navy. That idea has 
been exploded. It has been demonstrat- 
ed that the British Government depends 
for its security upon the United States. 

All we need to do, according to the 
Secretary of War, to preserve the peace 
of the world is to continue to be, as 
Churchill said we were, the strongest Na- 
tion in all the world. 

I am in favor ef that program, but 
from there on out I disagree with the 
internationalists; I disagree with the 
Secretary of War. My contention is 
that, instead of acting as the boss police- 
man of the world, going hitner and yon 
and attempting to knock together the 
heads of other nations in order to make 
them agree on a policy which we think 
advisable, if they are determined to fight 
among themselves, if world powers are 
to continue through the years as they 
have down through the centuries to fight 
over which nation is to control the Dar- 
danelles, then let those nations fight it 
out. It is now evident that, had we let 
Hitler and Stalin exhaust each other, 
there would now be less need for as- 
sistance from us. 

In what may be here said neither the 
ability, the good intentions, the patriot- 
ism, nor the consistency of any individ- 
ual is questioned. 

Ever since the days of President Mon- 
roe we have insisted that we would not 
tolerate any interference with or coer- 
cion of the policy of any nation in the 
Western Hemisphere by any nation in 
the Old World. 

A sound reason for that policy was 
that we did not want and would not per- 
mit in the Western Hemisphere the exist- 
ence of any power which might threaten 
our own security and future welfare, 

That doctrine was founded upon the 
principle that self-preservation is the 
first concern of every individual and of 
every nation. 

Our Government is founded upon the 
principle that every people have the in- 
herent right to choose their own form of 
government, their own form of religion, 
worship as they may choose. 

Logic, fairness, and consistency com- 
pel the conclusion that, asserting those 
rights for ourselves in this hemisphere, 
it is presumptuous for us to deny a like 
right to any nation across the seas. 

We have long boasted that we are not 
an imperialistic nation; that we desire 
no territory; that we have no thought 
of aggression. If that be true, then the 
only excuse, the only reason, if you pre- 
fer, for our present action of attempting 
to confine Russia and communism with- 
in circumscribed limits is that unless we 
follow such course, our own national se- 
curity is endangered. 

It is here emphatically asserted that 
neither at the moment nor in the im- 
mediate future is our national security 
endangered. The propaganda asserting 
that it is and that the present move to 
send financial and military aid to Greece 
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and Turkey is one dictated by the neces- 
sity of preventing future aggression is a 
fraud. 

The United States of America today is 
in no danger from any foreign power. 
Our danger—and it is a very real one— 
is that we have turned our backs upon 
the policies and the practices which 
made us what we are. 

It is conceded that we are today, in 
every sense of the word, the most power- 
ful nation in all the world. The very 
fact that the proponents of this measure 
call upon us to aid stricken nations is 
proof of our military and our productive 
power. 

The fact that Russia was compelled, 
when Hitler invaded her, to call upon 
us for, and was only saved through, our 
help is evidence of her inability to wage 
war against us. 

The fact—and it is a fact—that those 
who are behind this move favored con- 
tributing, and we as a Nation have con- 
tributed, billions of dollars and millions 
of tons of supplies to Russia is further 
evidence that she is in no position to 
successfully assail us. 

Grant that her desire is world con- 
quest; she lacks the ability to do that job 
and fools indeed must we be if we con- 
tinue, if that be our conviction, to supply 
her with the means necessary to accom- 
plish that purpose. > 

Every sane individual knows that we 
cannot, either through our dollars or 
our armed forces, establish Christianity 
throughout the world. The Crusaders 
tried that centuries ago. Is anyone so 
foolish as to think that, through an- 
other war or a dozen wars, we can destroy 
the Mohammedan faith, the religion of 
India, or the communism of Russia? 

If it be the thought of the proponents 
of this measure that either through the 
expenditure of dollars or by the sword 
we should tell the people of middle Eu- 
rope or of any other country what 
political theory, what form of religion, 
they should adopt, then we are denying 
to them the benefit of the principles 
established when our forefathers founded 
our Republic. 

Communism, however detestable it 
may be, is but the whipping boy in the 
present situation. 

We have made no worth-while effort to 
fight communism in South America. 
Here at home, in the Capital City, com- 
munism has been sheltered and nurtured 
and made to grow. Communism and the 
apostles of communism have been on the 
Federal pay roll and time and again over 
the last 10 years have received public 
encouragement from the administration 
in power. 

We made no complaint, as was pointed 
out so eloquently and so logically by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI], to stop communism in Finland or 
in half a dozen other countries. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
present move is but a part of the plan to 
preserve the British Empire, to keep 
open its lifeline to the east. And, may I 
add, a part of a political policy to main- 
tain in power internationalists and those 
who pride themselves first upon being bi- 
partisan in foreign affairs; who have 
finally, through their own conceit, ar- 
rived at the conclusion that it is well—at 
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least for them—to be bipartisan in 
domestic affairs. 

If bipartisanship, either at home or 
abroad, is sound national policy, why two 
parties? Why Republicans? 

For 14 years, the people, led astray and 
softened, first by excessive prosperity and 
easy living, then confronted by the neces- 
sity of facing a few years of hard work 
and thrift, have deluded themselves with 
the idea that they could get something 
perhaps all they wanted—for nothing; 
that they could take from those who had 
and distribute to those who did not have. 
Then last November came the awaken- 
ing, when the people said in no unmis- 
takable manner that they had had 
enough. 

But, ever since January 1, they have 
been getting more of the same. 

Two distinguished politicians and 
statesmen, the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Dewey, and the gentleman 
from New York and Indiana, Mr. Willkie, 
thought they could ride into office by 
promising just a little bigger and better 
give-away policy. They shouted “me 
too.” Today, their cry is being adopted 
by others. 

Here in Congress, day after day and 
week after week, in domestic affairs, we 
have been told that we must go along 
because the bureaucrats or the President 
had inaugurated the policy. 

In foreign affairs, we have been told 
and are being told that because some in- 
dividual, either the former President or 
the present President or some member of 
the State Department, has made certain 
commitments, has pledged us to certain 
obligations, which none had the right 
to make or to give, the Congress and the 
individual Members of the Congress will 
be disloyal if they do not follow through. 
Emphatically do I deny the validity of 
any such argument. 

The former President did not have, 
nor has the present President, the power 
or the authority to dictate the policy of 
our country either here or abroad. 

True, the President is given certain 
authority with reference to foreign pol- 
icy, but he is powerless to implement that 
policy, to make it effective, without 
money, and upon Congress is placed the 
responsibility of making or withholding 
appropriations. 

The President has no right, in formu- 
lating foreign policy, to involve us in war, 
and if he makes promises or does things 
which of necessity lead to that end, he is 
acting without authority; for the Con- 
stitution also provides that Congress 
and only Congress, can declare war, make 
appropriations for war. 

If this Congress has reached the con- 
clusion that it must follow and uphold 
every thought of the Chief Executive, 
of the Secretary of State, or, if you 
please, of a bipartisan group of interna- 
tionalists in the other body, then the 
House might just as well adjourn, or 
perhaps resign, go home, and save the 
taxpayers’ money. 

No individual in this House would 
start on a journey without counting his 
resources, determining his ability to get 
to his destination. Yet nowhere in this 
debate, so far as I have been able to learn, 
has anyone ever offered an inventory 
showing what our resources, either in 
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money, material, or men, may be. No 
one, as the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. CHENOWETH] so ably pointed out in 
debating this rule, has told us where we 
were going, how far we were going, what 
We were to spend, or the purpose of this 
expedition. 

To me it means, unless Russia is bluffed 
and backs down, a third world war. 

It may be, as the distinguished inter- 
national Republican statesman in the 
other body said when the organization 
of the United Nations was being dis- 
cussed, that it is a “great adventure,” 

Yes, our foreign policy is a great ad- 
venture and a most uncertain one. And 
it may be a disastrous one. It is certain 
that it calls for an unreasonable expendi- 
ture of our national resources. 

On another occasion, the same dis- 
tinguished Member of the other body said 
that lend-lease was a great speculation. 

Since when should the national re- 
sources of a nation, the lives of its youth, 
be placed on the gambler’s table, even 
thongh that table be an international 
one? 

This debate has demonstrated that the 
bill befcre us is not a measvre designed 
to promote peace. 

From its proponents at first came the 
forced reluctant admission that its terms 
were so stated as to permit military aid. 
As the debate has gone on, the bill’s sup- 
porters have been forced by the logic of 
the argument to admit that it is a war 
measure. 

The gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
Cox] frankly stated that the bill was a 
war measure; that it was designed to 
give military aid to Greece and to Tur- 
key and, as we all know, that is an act of 
war and will so be understood by Russia. 

If Russia is in a position to pick up the 
challenge, this bill means war. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia repeated his state- 
ment that that is what it meant and 
stated that he supported it. 

Why not be hones* with our people? 
Why not, if this House desires to commit 
us to a policy which is an invitation to 
war, to give the administration authority 
to commit an act of war, why not, I re- 
peat, have the courage to so declare? 
Why attempt to avoid the condemna- 
tion which an open declaration of war 
would bring down vpon us from the 
Amean people by the passage of this 

I have said nothing about our ability 
to take on the burden of maintaining 
peace throughout the world by the use 
of armed forces. I have said nothing 
about our ability to pay the veterans of 
the third world war and their depend- 
ents the benefits to which they will be 
entitled at the end of that war. 

I have said nothing about the impair- 
ment of our national resources through 
the waging of a third world war, for I 
realize that the internationalists, the bi- 
partisan politicians, have control of the 
agencies of propaganda; that they are 
determined to continue the New Deal 
program of wasting, and of spending, of 
regimentation, of dictatorial govern- 
ment, and that any argument directed 
toward common sense measures, toward 
first considering and acting for the wel- 
fare of our own country, would be futile. 
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The politicians, the internationalists, 
the war mongers, those who profit from 
war, are once more in the saddle, and all 
that we can do is to protest and to cast 
our votes in the interests of our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
only 2 minutes and I take this time sim- 
ply to assure those who might have come 
in since the agreement was reached so 
you will know that we have worked out, 
after about 24 hours, may I say, a satis- 
factory solution to this problem which, 
it seems to me, brings the bill definitely 
back to its original objective. Let us 
keep that clearly in mind. Some very 
extravagant statements are being made 
in this debate. We are not declaring war 
on anybody; we are not sending an in- 
vasion force to Europe to line up along 
the borders of Russia with pistols and 
bayonets; we are simply trying to aid 
Greece and to aid Turkey to reestablish 
themselves, to maintain their economy, 
and we are doing it through a military 
and economic aid of an advisory and 
constructive nature. 

This amendment, the poini the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] and I 
have been working on yesterday and 
again today, makes additionally clear 
what the bill has as its original objective; 
that is, it does not send occupational 
troops, does not send organized, armed 
troops over there, but limits it to an ad- 
visory capacity as the bill proposes now 
on line 11 of page 2 and as the Secretary 
of War stated it is going to be and as the 
Secretary of State and the President 
have insisted. The Judd substitute gets 
it back to the point where perhaps more 
of you can support it in good conscience 
and let the people back home know what 
the bill is, because there is always a 
chance that in the heat of debate folks 
are going to get the wrong impression 
about a bill of this type. Perhaps this 
substitute amendment is unnecessary 
repetition of the limitations already in 
the bill, especially because the clearcut 
statements by committee members to- 
day and yesterday nailing down the real 
purposes and scope of this bill. In all 
events I now agree it is an improvement 
over my earlier suggestion to set up a nu- 
merical limitation. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does not the gentle- 
man agree with the statement that we 
are going in there at their own sugges- 
tion and invitation and that we are not 
voluntarily going in? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is exactly correct. 
The suggestion comes from them; from 
Greece and from Turkey. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. Does the gentleman 
recall any testimony before the commit- 
tee, either in open or executive sessions, 
to the effect that there was an, inten- 
tion to go in on a military basis or any 
basis other than an advisory one? 

Mr. MUNDT. None whatsoever. We 
should keep that clearly in mind, That 
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is already in the bill;.the Judd proposal 
would again reiterate it. We are making 
it clear to Russia, as we are making it 
clear to the people of America, that we 
are not sending occupational forces over 
there, and we increase our stature with 
other nations of the world when they 
know that we are proceeding in a tradi- 
tional American manner to uphold the 
hands of free men in another area of 
the world. 

` There is nothing new in American 
history about that sort of thing. We are 
doing it because we recognize that the 
menace of communism is at their door 
and that it is heading in our direction. 
The Russians are going to look at the 
size of the vote by which we affirm this 
Presidential program to discontinue ap- 
peasement of Russia. The thing that 
they will look at is nou the numbers of 
the men that we have in Greece or Tur- 
key but they will consider what they 
know so well—our vast industrial capac- 
ity; the attitude of the free men of 
America; our vast reservoir of good will 
and friendship among free peoples the 
world over; our fleet and our Army; our 
atom bomb and our machine tools. 

We do not have to worry that we are 
going in any way to injure the strength 
of our voice against communism by 
adopting the amendment which the 
committee has accepted. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to embrace 
the doctrine that God is not averse to 
deceit when committed in a holy cause. 
If the pending resolution is not military 
in character, then it is a cheat and a 
swindle. I; is, of course, military; and, 
because of that fact, I favor its adop- 
tion; and because of that fact, no re- 
straint should be laid upon those who 
will administer it. 

It ought to be easy for this House to 
realize that a storm is upon the sea. 
The old ship of state is in peril, and 
we who man it should fight both wind and 
tide that now concurrently run against 


us. 

Speak of it as you may, the pending 
amendment is an appeasement of the 
forces that we wish to restrain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota IMr. Jupp] for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, on a division there were— 
ayes 59, noes 99. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Jupp and Mr. Cox to 
act as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
70, noes 122. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
MonprT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS of 
Tennessee: On page 2, line 5, after the word 
“paragraph”, insert “Provided, That in the 
assignment of civilian personnel to Greece 
or Turkey to administer the purposes of 
this act, preference shall be given to ex- 
service men and women.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer this amendment on 
behalf of the ex-service men and women 
in America. Many of them have in- 
quired what we propose to do in their 
behalf in this bill. 

This amendment does not in any way 
interfere with the proper administration 
of this gift to Turkey and Greece; it 
simply gives a priority or preference to 
veterans, 

I speak as one not unfamiliar with the 
hardships and bloodshed of war. We 
have heard a lot today and in days gone 
by from men who have had the courage 
to sit across mahogany tables and plan 
wars. But now is the opportunity for 


Members of this Congress to do some- 


thing for the service men and women 
who have actually fought these wars. 

I have met- number of nurses who 
having served in World War II would 
like to have the opportunity to further 
their service, if it is to be on the battle- 
fields of Greece and Turkey. I met a 
number of Waves and Wacs who gave 
their time and effort in order that some 
able-bodied soldier might go to the field 
of battle. I met and talked to a number 
of GI's and ex-servicemen, both officers 
and enlisted personnel, who came home 
to find that their job was gone, that the 
world has truly moved on and now they 
have no employment. There are many 
well qualified ex-service men and women 
in my congressional district who are un- 
employed. They would like to have an 
opportunity to go over and serve their 
country in this way. We promised these 
men and women we would do something 
for them. Our Congress made tha’ 
promise. 

I do not think there is any serious 
opposition to an amendment of this kind. 
I have talked to a number of Members 
on both sides of the aisle and they seem 
to think it is a good proposition, 

Mr. Chairman, before we go too far 
into this matter, may I say that this is a 
sad hour indeed., The cloak of secrecy 
has been placed around this whole thing. 
All of the issues have not been aired and 
brought to light. The internationalists 
have sold the American people a bill of 
goods, 

Why do you not tell the people that 
this is-a military bill and that you are 
proposing to plunge this country into 
war? Why do you not tell the people 
all of the facts? Personally, I do not 
like to vote for something unless I know 
what I am voting for. Why have we in 
times gone by spent days and days in 
hearing testimony, bringing in great vol- 
umes of it and presenting it to this 
Congress? Now, we are being requested 
to make the most important decision, 
admittedly so by the proponents, that 
this- Congress has ever been asked to 
make. Within a few hours or a few 
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committee hearings you bring it in here 
and ask us to pass upon the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest re- 
spect for the learning and ability of all 
these gentlemen, but I do say that as the 
days come and go if we vote for this we 
will see controls again, we will see the 
shackles of economic slavery placed 
upon the people of our country again, 
we will see the very same thing happen 
that we tried to undo. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk about lowering 
the price of commodities and we talk 
about doing something with reference 
to the high cost of living. The facts are, 
and the Committee on Agriculture will 
tell you, this country is not self-support- 
ing from an agricultural standpoint. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against the 
Greek and Turkey gift because I am con- 
vinced that it is not in our national in- 
terest. We are in no position to under- 
take to finance every nation in Europe, 
Asia, and China, and that is exactly what 
this policy will lead to. We have been 
importing agricultural products to sup- 
ply our own tables, and it would occur to 
me that it is now time to begin to look 
after our own people. We cannot afford 
to continue to ship large quantities of 
food and commodities across the seas. 
Such a policy will make us poor and at 
the mercy of strong powers that might 
arise. Millions of people are now feel- 
ing the direct affects of the high cost 
of living. We cannot have a lowering in 
the cost of living and at the same time 
continue to export both food and com- 
modities to all parts of the world. 

I fear that our action here today will 
lead down the road to a third world war. 
Weare projecting ourselves into the com- 
plicated political affairs and internal af- 
fairs of Greece and Turkey. We are 
taking sides with a faction of the popu- 
lation in these respective nations. Some 
claim that we are only sending a military 
mission of some 100 or 200 men to ad- 
minister the food and supplies provided 
for by this so-called assistance to Greece 
and Turkey bill. Four hundred million 
dollars is a lot of money, but that amount 
of money cannot stop communistic ag- 
gression in Greece or Turkey. In order 
properly to make Greece and Turkey our 
first line of defense it would require prob- 
ably billions of dollars to build the neces- 
sary military installations, including air 
strips, pill boxes, improvement of docks, 
exporting of the necessary mechanized 
equipment, the installation of communi- 
cation centers, the supplying of food, the 
equipping of a number of divisions of 
trained men that would actually be nec- 
essary properly to fortify Greece and 
Turkey. I think what we are doing here 
today is a serious matter, and I sincerely 
trust that we have not taken a step that 
may well lead to the repetition of past 
experiences. I am afraid that another 
world war would destroy liberty at home 
and abroad. In my humble judgment, 
the matter of assistance to Greece and 
Turkey should have been handled by the 
United Nations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired, 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to give the veterans a 
preference of employment in an isolated 
case where we are going to undertake a 
particular project in two countries. I do 
not believe that the American veterans 
of this last war or any other war in which 
this country has engaged want any fur- 
ther privileges over the average citizen 
in this country. We veterans have been 
well taken care of by the American Con- 
gress and the American people and are 
grateful. That is the first point. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON, I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not true that un- 
der our general law now the veterans get 
preference without this special provision 
ir. this legislation? 

Mr. FULTON. That was my second 
point. Under the general law already 
existing, under civil service, the veterans 
cre adequately taken care of, and I do 
not believe that we should start the prac- 
tice of hanging this veterans’ preference 
on every bill that comes up here. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of Tennessee. The 
gentleman has suggested that the veter- 
ans were well satisfied and being well 
taken care of. If the gentleman will just 
travel around over the country—and I 
assume the gentleman is a veteran—and 
look around a little and listen to the men 
talk, he may change that opinion. Fur- 
ther, what is wrong with placing a pro- 
vision in here that will give the boys that 
fought for freedom along with you, and 
fought for all of us, and fought for our 
country this privilege? Why not give 
them an opportunity? Why not nail it 
down by this amendment so that they 
can be taken care of? What is wrong 
with that? 

Mr. FULTON. I disagree. I had 
yielded at length to the successor of my 
good friend, Carroll Reece, and I feel I 
cannot yield any longer. 

I might say that the veterans who are 
returning want to be citizens first and 
veterans second, and that we do not want 
always to be asking for special privileges. 
We feel when we have been given pro- 
tection under a general act, and when we 
have been given very generous treatment 
by this Congress, that there can be little 
complaint. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. LEMKE]. 

Mr. LEMKE, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care for 2 minutes. s 

The . If no one else is 

seeking recognition, the Chair will put 
the question. 
The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr, PHILLIPS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “furnish”, 
insert “nonmilitary.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the semicolon, 
insert “and.” 

On page 2, line 8, strike out the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 2, line 9, strike out all down to 
the end of section 1. 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
tent of this amendment is to eliminate 
from this bill all of its military provi- 
sions. For years in America the Beauti- 
ful, as long as I can remember, we have 
been singing in our churches, “In the 
Cross of Christ I glory towering o’er the 
wrecks of time.” One thing is sure, this 
legislation will increase the wreckage, 
but if this legislation is Christian doc- 
trine then I do not know what the Chris- 
tion Church stands for or represents. 
I can imagine how our people will feel 
seeing Uncle Sam arm in arm with 
Greek and Turkish monarchists march- 
ing down the pike and singing, “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers.” 

Mr. Chairman, wholesale hypocrisy 
has been practiced on the American 
people by the administration in the pre- 
senting of this bill for an international 
military alliance in the name of relief. 
Most of the newspapers, many of the 
radio commentators, and all of the State 
Department bureaucrats have used the 
word “relief.” This, as I believe every 
person in the House recognizes, and as 
the able gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Cox] has stated, is a complete, deliberate 
act of wholesale misrepresentation. It is 
a scandal on the morality and the polit- 
ical ethics of the Truman administration 
that it should have engaged in this mon- 
strous misrepresentation concerning the 
nature of the present bill before us. The 
sham, the pretense, the tears, the public 
vulgarity accompanying this monstrosity 
reflects on the intent of the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps some Member 
of the House feels that these are strong 
words. Some Members of the House who 
oppose this bill have been accused of 
demagogy by exactly those people who in 
a complete spirit of Machiavellian dema- 
gogy have attempted to sell this insane 
military alliance to the American people 
under the pretext that it was giving food 
to the hungry and clothes to the naked. 

Mr. Chairman, former President Her- 
bert Hoover, in speaking to a group of 
Members of the House a couple of months 
ago, stated that $60,000,000 would ade- 
quately take care of all of the relief needs 
of Greece in the next year. Herbert 
Hoover was sent abroad by President 
Truman to determine the relief needs. 
This was his answer. 

Mr. Chairman, many of us in the 
House deeply appreciate the heroic sacri- 
fices of the Greek people in the last war. 
If any people in the world deserve gen- 
erosity and gratitude from America, it is 
the Greek people. They need food. they 
need clothes, they need economic help. 
I, for one, am more than ready to extend 
such help. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in 
order that the genuine desires of the 
American people to assist the Greek peo- 
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ple shall not become a pawn in the hands 
of power-mad State Department bureau- 
crats, I am offering this amendment 
which, when it strikes from this bill all 
of its military aspects, will make of the 
present bill a genuine, bona fide, 100- 
percent relief bill—pure and simple. 

Turkey needs no relief. It is fat, and 
is fat on the traitorous war profits which 
it squeezed from us and from its dealings 
with Hitler Germany. It needs no relief 
and no proponent of this measure has 
ever dared to suggest that it needs relief. 

Mr. Chairman, the British for 2 years 
have organized, financed, and waged a 
merciless civil war against the great ma- 
jority of the Greek people. They have 
taken American money to pay for their 
civil war, and they have used our sup- 
plies and UNRRA relief in the past to 
bolster up their criminal attack on the 
democratic rights and liberties of the 
Greek patriots now fighting in the moun- 
tains of Greece. 

Food for the rich aristocracy of Athens 
and bullets for the machine guns with 
which to attack the democratic peasantry 
of Greece is not my idea of a relief bill. 
Long ago, in 1776, we separated ourselves 
from the ruthless policies of British im- 
perialism. It would be the height of folly 
for us to employ on a world scale their 
ruthless tactics of civil war against the 
poor and relief for the rich. 

Mr. Speaker, the House should repudi- 
ate the monstrous misrepresentation 
generated by our State Department. It 
should repudiate the arrogant hypocrisy 
under which this proposal has been of- 
fered to the American people. We should 
make this bill a genuine relief measure. 
We should strike from this bill every ele- 
ment regarding the military. I urge that 
the House in all good conscience and good 
faith adopt the amendment which I am 
offering to eliminate all the military fea- 
tures from this bill. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
making some progress now. I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, it is early 
in the day and I think we ought to have 
a little more time to speak on this bill. 

I plead with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs not to press his 
request. 

Mr. EATON. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLRCK I, suggests that I ask 
that debate on this amendment close in 
20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey asks that all debate on 
this amendment, close in 20 minutes. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I do 
so merely to ask the chairman this ques- 
tton. 

I trust this is not evidence of an incli- 
nation to cut off debate because that is 
the thing we have been pleading for. 
What if it is going to take another day? 

Mr. EATON. The gentleman’s trust is 
well placed. z 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am apparently one of 
the insane Machiavellians that my friend 
from Ohio | Mr. BENDER] has referred to 
in smearing all those who feel that this 
bill should pass. . 

You remember Bert Williams’ song, 
“You don’t need to know how much you 
know in order to know how little you 
know.” 

I have been to Greece and Turkey. I 
have recently talked to the elected rep- 
resentatives of 23 countries in Cairo. I 
realize that I do not know all about this. 
I have talked off the record with our am- 
bassadors to Greece and Turkey and our 
military men here and in those countries, 
I realize ~ do not know all about this 
problem. But I know a great deal more 
about this and the threat to our own se- 
curity which is involved than does my 
colleague who criticizes with wild and 
reckless generalities those who support 
this measure. 

The pending amendment would take 
out the military advice and the military 
equipment which is proposed in this bill 
to give these two countries a chance to 
defend themselves against Soviet attacks. 
This amendment would make this a nice 
economic bill so that these countries 
could build themselves into richer prizes 
for Soviet aggression. This amendment 
makes this into a Henry Wallace bill. 
Wallace is the individual who is so anx- 
ious to furnish economic help over there 
but no military help of any kind so that 
these two countries may become richer 
and juicier Soviet prizes. I do not think 
the House wants to adopt the Henry 
Wallace program by adopting this 
amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, ever since this proposal 
for this sort of aid to Greece and Turkey 
was brought to our attention by the 
President, I have been alarmed and wor- 
ried by its implications. I have sought 
the advice of the people of the district 
I represent and the generous response 
has been gratifyingly thorough and 
thoughtful. I have, of course, studied 
the committee report and the debate. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation in which 
we find ourselves in our consideration of 
this bill reminds me of the situation 
which confronted an early settler in the 
central part of New York State. He 
was a prosperous settler, the most pros- 
perous in the entire area. Within his 
stockade, which lay in the center of his 
cultivated fields, he maintained a fine 
supply of arms and ammunition. It was 
a limited supply because all supplies were 
limited, but it was, nevertheless, suffi- 
ciently adequate to deter the savage Iro- 
quois Indians from making a direct at- 
tack upon his settlement. This did not 
prevent the Iroquois, however, from 
commencing to threaten and harass the 
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friendly and less warlike Mohicans who 
lived in the settlement’s near vicinity. 
The settler knew that if these friendly 
Indians were destroyed, his danger at 
the hands of the Iroquois would be 
greater. He did not have enough guns 
and ammunition to arm all the friendly 
Mohicans but he reached the conclusion 
that it would be worth while to make a 
show of arming a few of them to demon- 
strate to the Iroquois that he meant 
business. His aim was to protect both 
his friends and himself. He also 
reached the conclusion that if this show 
of force failed, he would not leave him- 
self defenseless by making panic distri- 
bution of the great bulk of his arms and 
ammunition. Instead, if and when an 
all-out attack by the Iroquois compelled 
him to retire into his stockade, he would 
still be strong and ready with food and 
guns and bullets and gunpowder. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill to aid 
Greece and Turkey. Beyond that, how- 
ever, and for my part, I will oppose 
spreading our resources and our arms 
and our ammunition with such a free 
hand and in so many directions that we 
will be unable to withstand the Iroquois 
if and when they attack. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio which, if 
adopted, deprives the bill of all military 
significance and makes it purely a relief 
measure. 

This amendment lays bare the real is- 
sue involved in this bill which has been 
largely evaded during the 3-day debate. 
Why should we camouflage and sugar- 
coat the decision which is before us? Let 
us face it squarely. This bill is a measure 
for military defense of the United States, 
and all for which the United States 
stands in the world today. That is why 
I am for it. 

One by one the outposts of freedom 
have been engulfed by the onrushing tide 
of a world power which recognizes noth- 
ing but force and which intends to dom- 
inate the entire world. If Greece and 
Turkey, keys to the Near East, are so 
engulfed, the loss of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa is inevitable. The President of 
the United States in joint convention, 
has solemnly informed us that we, and 
we alone, can stem this tide. He has in- 
formed the Congress that a crumbling 
and bankrupt British Empire is no longer 
able to act, and that the United Nations 
organization, torn with dissension and 
restricted in its powers by its own charter, 
cannot meet this situation. His state- 
ment in this respect in corroborated by 
Warren Austin, delegate to the United 
Nations, and by Senator VANDENBERG 
who has inserted safeguards in the meas- 
ure now before us to make sure that we 
shall not violate our obligation to that 
organization. The President has for- 
mally declared our policy to us and to the 
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world and calls upon Congress to support 
him. How can we do otherwise? 

We have the bitter lessons of two wars 
to guide us. We failed to act when Hitler 
invaded the Rhineland, when the Nazis 
overpowered Czechoslovakia, and when 
Japan entered China. As a result, we 
expended thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars to gain beachheads in north 
Africa, Normandy, and on the islands of 
the Pacific. Shall we weakly surrender 
all that we have gained at such tremen- 
dous cost? 

The vote which we cast today is more 
important than any that will be cast in 
this or perhaps any other session of Con- 
gress. The eyes of the world are upon 
this Chamber. The enemies of freedom, 
both foreign and domestic, are watching 
us. To be sure, if we embark upon the 
course that this bill provides we may ulti- 
mately face war, but if we reject that 
course we shall certainly face war or lose 
our liberties: Every school child knows 
the words of the great Virginian who 
made the first speech in our history 
against appeasement: 

What is it that the gentlemen wish? * * +è 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slavery? 
Forbid it, Almighty God! 


We, as a nation, cannot escape our 
manifest destiny which is to defend free- 
dom at home and abroad. A vote against 
this bill is a vote for that policy of isola- 
tionism and appeasement which has 
twice led us down the road to war. 

I repeat that this bill, while it properly 
carries relief to the Sufferers of Greece, is 
fundamentally a measure for the military 
defense of this country. I shall vote for 
it. 

Mr. LEMKE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. LEMKE]? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. Mr. Chairman, our 
Uncle Sam has gone delinquent. He is 
in his second childhood. He has de- 
serted beautiful Miss Columbia and her 
140,000,000 sons and daughters. He has 
become an international philanderer. 
He is chasing red, pink, green, and off- 
colored skirts all over the world. He is 
squandering the wealth that Miss Co- 
Iumbia and her 140,000,000 sons and 
daughters have created. 

The time has come that we appoint a 
guardian to protect him from his folly, 
and prevent him from squandering the 
substance of our Nation—from giving 
away to gold diggers that which belongs 
to Miss Columbia and her sons and 
daughters—that which belongs to un- 
born generations. 

I know of no better guardian than a 
Republican candidate for President in 
1948, who believes in America first, last 
and all the time, with justice to all na- 
tions, whether they be the so-called 52 
peace-loving nations—should be aggres- 
sors—or our vanquished foes.. One who 
believes in the Stars and Stripes rather 
than in a mongrel flag. A candidate who 
knows enough to know that the One 
Worlders have been deflated. A can- 
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didate that has not, and will not, hob-nob 
with the former pal of Hitler, Joe Stalin. 

I am sorry that such a candidate— 
such a guardian—is not yet in sight. I 
also know that 80 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are getting sick and tired of 
our Uncle’s behavior, and demand such 
a candidate. They know that our Uncle 
is the easy prey of the global gold dig- 
gers—that he is denuding our Nation. 
They know that he is leading us into an- 
other undeclared war. 

I, too, realize that this is a momentous 
decision. But it need not be, if we 
remember that our first duty is to our 
own Nation. It is an easy decision, 
unless we knock-kneedly follow a few 
misguided, silver-topped octogenarians in 
both chambers of this Capitol. 

The Republican Party was kept out of 
the White House for 16 years because it 
had no positive program—because its 
candidates were “me-too” followers of 
the One Worlders—globetrotiers. The 
Democrats met a disastrous rebuke last 
November 5 because they too blindly fol- 
lowed blind leaders. 

The time has come for both parties 
to again adopt the policy of our fore- 
fathers, and avoid globetrotting and 
foreign entanglements. The time has 
come for my Democratic friends to adopt 
the doctrines of Thomas Jefferson. The 
time has come for my Republican friends 
to adopt the doctrines of Abraham Lin- 
coln. When that day comes, it will be a 
glorious day for the United States of 
America. 

As I listened the other day to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], I 
was impressed with his dreadful earnest- 
ness, and astonished at his fallacious 
argument. It was the same old story— 
arm other nations, and they will protect 
us—will save us from war. How. does 
the gentleman know on which side the 
Greeks or Turks will be in the next con- 
flict? Does he not know that an arma- 
ment race always has, and always will 
end in war? 

Since when have we become so 
cowardly that we have to arm other 
nations to do our fighting—Hessians. 
I deny that that is essential, or for the 
best interest of our Nation or for the 
peace of the world. It means war. 

Whenever the day comes that love for 
our country and patriotism falls so low, 
that this kind of chicanery is necessary, 
then the Republic that you and I have 
cherished and loved—the Republic that 
the world has looked to as a model of 
justice and decency to all nations—will 
be dead. Then, we will have surrendered 
all that is sacred and good to the human 
race. 

Let us no longer be blind followers of 
deceptive slogans. We were deceived and 
led into World War I by false slogans. 
Then it was, He kept us out of war,” 
“Too proud to fight,” “America first,” 
and then “Benevolent belligerency,” “A 
little group of willful men,” “War to end 
all wars,” and, “Make the world safe for 
democracy.” Time has proven the dis- 
honesty of all those slogans. 

In World War II it was “Raise the arms 
embargo and save our boys,” “Give us 
the tools and we will do the fighting 
lend-lease,” “The four freedoms,” and 
then “I say again and again and again 
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your sons will not be sent to foreign bat- 
tlefields.” Time has proven these slogans 
false. There are no four freedoms and 
our boys did the fighting.. 

Whatever difficulties we face today are 
of our own making. We went to bed with 
the former pal of Hitler and we are reap- 
ing the reward. Our Presidents and 
leaders were outgeneraled at Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam. In place of looking 
for more entanglements the time has 
come for Congress to repudiate Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam, and all the other 
commitments that are not in keeping 
with decency and honesty among the 
nations. 

History repeats itself. So does war. 
So do slogans. We are now being de- 
ceived into World War III. Now we are 
told that we—less than 7 percent.of the 
world’s population and owing twice as 
much as the rest of the world together— 
must become a permanent, international 
Santa Claus. We are told that we must 
not only feed the world but that we must 
arm and set nation against nation. That 
we must arm Greece and Turkey and set 
them against Hitler’s former pal, more 
recently our pal. 

In his special message to Congress the 
President short-circuited the UN—the 
angel of peace that concealed the truth 
and sanctioned the liquidation of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, Estonia, part of Poland, 
and part of Finland by the former pal of 
Hitler. The President insists that we ac- 
cept reneging British commitments and 
assume guardianship of Greece, Turkey, 
and other nations. He says we must do 
this in order to head off communism—to 
save Britain from Russia. 

In his armament race, in his power 
politics, the President is following the 
unfortunate footsteps of the former Pres- 
ident. He is entering an undeclared war. 
All this could have been avoided if at 
Potsdam he had repudiated Yalta and 
taken a firm stand by telling Stalin to get 
back into his own country where he þe- 
longs and stay there. 

Again, at about the time that the Pres- 
ident asked for the $400,000,000 to arm 
Greece and Turkey against communism, 
our Government was turning over 650 
artillery shell pressers and other imple- 
ments of war to Russia as reparations. 
These were from the part of Germany 
that we occupy. The German war plants 
were dismantled and shipped to Russia, 
With one hand we arm Russia and with 
the other we are asked to equip the 
Greeks and Turks to combat her. The 
time has come to wake up. There is dan- 
ger ahead. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and twenty-nine Members are present, 
a quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, the news- 
papers during the last few days have 
told us of the celebration throughout 
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Soviet Russia of “Soviet Radio Day.” 
The Soviet radio throughout Russia and 
in broadcasts to other countries has been 
telling the world that the Soviet radio is 
“objective because it has nothing to hide” 
and has been assailing the American 
radio as a part of the “reactionary press.” 
The Soviet radio has even attacked the 
Voice of America and I would like to read 
a part of a broadcast which the Russians 
sent over the air in four languages in 
Europe. 

This broadcast is the second recogni- 
tion the Russians have officially given 
to the Voice of the United States of 
America which has been broadcasting 
the news of the United States to the 
Soviet Union. Ilya Ehrenberg, the noted 
Soviet propagandist, previously has told 
us that the Voice of America is being 
heard in Soviet Russia. This new broad- 
cast confirms the fact that many Rus- 
sians are hearing the Voice of America 
and that apparently Russia is worried 
that they will hear more truth than 
they receive from Soviet newspapers and 
over the Soviet radio. 

Here is what this Russian radio broad- 
cast said: 

When the famous Russian savant Alex- 
ander Popov discovered the method to 
transmit sound over a distance, he had 
visions of enriching humanity by the most 
perfect means of communication, expanding 
the viewpoints of the people who were af- 
forded the possibility to transmit their 
thoughts and feelings from one end of the 
earth to the other with the speed of light. 
However, every one of humanity's great ac- 
complishments can be twisted, and the world 
mass now repeatedly witnessed this. The 
German radio was in the hands of Goebbels 
for a few years, and there began the de- 
moralization of the German people, a source 
of misinformation, a propagandist for war, 
murder, and robbery, and of race theories 
hostile to humanity. 

To hear the same motives in a more demo- 
cratized version, one has but to tune in on 
the New York wave lengths. There we hear 
pees for the need to create Ameri- 
can . Throughout the world we 
hear imperialistic plans for the conquest of 
strategic positions in the Near East and the 
Levant; hysterical appeals for a crusade 
against communism, against socialism, and 
labor unions; in general, against any pro- 

ive democratic movement, slanderous 
fabrications about countries of the new 
democracy, etc., etc. 

Some people accuse the Soviet people that 
they are too sensitive about such reports. 
But the fact is that n * * our So- 
cialist country there is no room for the dis- 
semination of slander and falsification. This 
arouses aversion on our part simply because 
we are decent. The Soviet information is 
objective because it has nothing to hide. 
With us there are no monopolist groups 
which pay good salaries for falsifications. 

Facts in themselves are objective, but there 
is not one radio station nor newspaper in 
the world which in reporting these facts 
does not express a certain standpoint. The 
point is, Whose standpoint? Soviet radios 
throughout the world express the true and 
sincere opinion of the entire Soviet * * * 
of the powerful and peace-loving people that 
is prepared to collaborate with all to create 
a democratic peace. But in countries where 
everything is figured in dollars, where the 
radio is a source of income to the instigators 
ofa new * * œ there the radio is not 
the expression of the people, but that of 
those 60 or 100 or 200 families who control 
the radio stations. 
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This broadcast is only one of many 
recent Soviet broadcasts in a campaign 
of false and malicious information about 
the United States over the air waves of 
the world. 

Since March 12. when President Tru- 
man proposed the $400,000,000 loan to 
Greece and Turkey, the Soviet radio has 
been systematically attacking what they 
call the “atom” and “dollar” diplomacy of 
“imperialist capitalists” to take over 
Turkey and Greece. 

This campaign reached its climax dur- 
ing the past week when the Soviet radio 
began broadcasting the attack of their 
newspaper Izvestia on Secretary Mar- 
shall’s speech on the Moscow Confer- 
ence. On Soviet Radio Day this attack 
was broadcast in 19 transmissions in 12 
languages throughout Europe and the 
Near East—the greatest concentrated at- 
tack the Soviet radio has ever made on 
a statement of the President or the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States. The 
Soviet broadcasts went to Greece, Tur- 
key, and the Arabic countries which the 
Voice of America does not now reach. 
It is highly important that we make 
every effort to tell the American story 
in this highly important region. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate on this bill, 
commonly known as the loan to Greece 
and Turkey, has been in the most part 
earnest and sincere and of a very high 
order. The debate has reflected the fact 
that the membership is much concerned 
about what is the proper course to take. 
This is in all sincerity a very important 
bill because it calls for a complete de- 
parture in governmental policy. I want 
to emphasize this statement that this is 
a complete departure in governmental 
policy and further that it is tremendously 
important. It is appallingly important. 
I hope that whatever action the House 
takes on this proposed legislation will 
ultimately prove to be for the best in- 
terest of our country and future genera- 
tions. 

Much has been said on the floor of 
this House and through the press sug- 
gesting that this question is much the 
same as the question which confronted 
our country when we enunciated the 
Monroe Doctrine. I fail to see any simi- 
larity between this problem and the 
problems which confronted us in Presi- 
dent Monroe’s time. In fact the situa- 
tion seems to be diametrically different. 
At that time we were laying the founda- 
tions of America. We said then, in effect, 
that any attempt by an European nation 
to gain dominion imr America would be 
considered by us as an unfriendly act 
and would be opposed to the limit of our 
resources. In other words, we were then 
protecting ourselves. We were, in effect, 
removing ourselves away from all Euro- 
pean aggression. We purposely assumed 
a defensive attitude. I think that any 
attempt at this time to establish a so- 
called Truman doctrine and claim for it 
the merits of the Monroe Doctrine is 
simply an effort to enhance the political 
stature of Mr. Truman. The course 
sought to be established by this bill is in 
every respect a course toward imperial- 
ism. It is a course that promises to lead 
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us into foreign entanglements and not 
away from them. 

Many of the Members who have spoken 
on this floor in advocacy of this legisla- 
tion have frankly admitted that we are 
starting on a new course. We are not 
following a course of defending America 
for the protection of Americans but we 
are following a course which its advo- 
cates say is one that takes liberty to the 
peoples of other countries and other con- 
tinents. This may be true but as yet I 
am not convinced that it is the right 
course. Personally, I think that this 
proposed course is of such tremendous 
importance that we should give it more 
consideration than has been given to it. 
When we enter upon this course we will 
find ourselves moving inevitably toward 
a one world. I think that the leaders 
of our country are not justified in mov- 
ing so aggressively on this course. The 
people of the country have not been 
thoroughly advised with reference to the 
tremendous changes which this course is 
bound to bring us from a national and an 
international standpoint. 

Personally, I do not think that the time 
has come when this great country of ours 
should throw itself into any movement 
that has for its ultimate purpose a one- 
world government. The fact that there 
is so much honest uncertainty in the 
minds of so many Members of Congress 
is proof to me that we are today embark- 
ing upon a course, the end of which we 
cannot safely foresee. The situation to 
my mind is not so imminent as to demand 
this action at this time. 

The President in the speech he made at 
Waco, Tex., on March 6, took unto him- 
self much more authority and power 
than rightfully belong to the Presidency. 
The President has no right to commit our 
people to a course which carries with it 
such momentous consequences. Ishould 
like to ask where, under our theory of 
government, does the President have a 
right to commit the American people to 
this course of action. In his speech at 
Waco, he said: 

At this particular time, the whole world 
is concentrating much of its thought and 
energy on attaining the objectives of peace 
and freedom. These objectives are bound up 
completely with a third objective—reestab- 
lishment of world trade. In fact the three— 
peace, freedom, and world trade—-sre in- 
separable. 


I agree with the President when he says 
that the whole world is anxious for peace 
and freedom. But I do not agree that 
peace and freedom and world trade are 
inseparable. In fact I claim that in all 
the history of our country freedom has 
been the cardinal purpose of our coun- 
try and that we cherished this purpose 
as fervently and even more fervently in 
warthanin peace. Freedom is one thing 
and peace is another and world trade is 
quite another. They are all desirable 
but not inseparable. We would be justi- 
fied to go to war for freedom’s sake but 
not for the sake of world trade. 

When the President says, “Our foreign 
relations, political and economic, are in- 
divisible, we cannot say that we are will- 
ing to cooperate in the one field and are 
unwilling to cooperate in the other,” he 
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takes unto himself more authority than 
belongs to the office of the Presidency. 
In fact he attempts to commit our great 
Nation to a policy upon which our people 
have never publicly spoken. We have 
fought wars in defense of our political 
relationships but not in defense of our 
trade relationships. Furthermore, if 
our people have ever spoken on this sub- 
ject, their voice has been recorded exact- 
ly opposite to the position which the 
President takes. We have always main- 
tained that as far as our relationships 
with foreign countries are concerned, 
our political relationship is one thing and 
our economic relationship is something 
else. He attempts to sound forth a new 
Policy which is not a recognized Ameri- 
can policy. 

The American emissaries at the Eco- 
nomic Conference in Geneva which is 
now in session are encountering stub- 
born obstacles in their efforts to foist this 
program upon the world. The opposi- 
tion which they are encountering is a 
natural opposition. They are in Geneva 
representing a Nation in which a free 
economy has always been maintained 
and in which private industry and free- 
dom of action have been the dominat- 
ing and controlling forces. They are 
now attempting to deal and bargain with 
representatives of some nations whose 
economy is now largely state-controlled 
and with some nations that are con- 
trolled by communistic dictatorships. In 
other words, the representatives of the 
countries with whom we are dealing can 
speak with the authority of a dictator 
and can make trades without regard to 
the people of their respective countries 
while our representatives must consult 
with the people whom they represent. 
Our representatives represent a free peo- 
ple while many of the other representa- 
tives speak for the state or the dictator 
who is above the people. 

The attempt of the President to speak 
for America is nothing more or less than 
an attempt on the part of the New Deal 
leadership to continue the practices of 
President Roosevelt as he went about the 
world committing our country to courses 
of action without having consulted the 
people or their elected representatives. 
When it was so plain that the most un- 
sophisticated of our people knew that 
we would have trouble with Russia after 
the war why did not President Roosevelt 
in some of his many secret conferences 
anticipate what is happening today and 
guard against it? I have always main- 
tained that the countries whose peoples 
were of the same racial extractions and 
of the same religious philosophies and 
the same political philosophies as ours 
should have joined together in the 
fluxing processes of the last war. They 
should have been encovraged to stand 
together against the communistic and 
pagan and anti-Christian and anti- 
human freedom countries of eastern 
Europe. 

Likewise, the President in his message 
to Congress on March 12 assumed to 
commit our country to courses of action 
which the American people have not 
approved. As I have already stated, the 
President has no inherent right to com- 
mit our country to courses of action 
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unless the same have been well recog- 
nized courses and unless the people have 
accepted them or unless the country is 
in imminent danger. 

I quote from the President’s message: 

I therefore ask the Congress to provide 
authority for assistance to Greece and Turkey 
in the amount of $400,000,000 for the period 
ending June 30, 1948. In requesting these 
funds, I have taken into consideration the 
maximum amount of relief assistance which 
would be furnished to Greece out of the 
$350,000,000 which I recently requested that 
the Congress authorize for the prevention 
of starvation and suffering in countries 
devastated by the war. 

In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to 
authorize the detail of American civilian and 
military personnel to Greece and Turkey, at 
the request of those countries, to assist in 
the tasks of reconstruction, and for the pur- 
pose of supervising the use of such financial 
and material assistance as may be furnished. 
I recommend that authority also be provided 
for the instruction and training of selected 
Greek and Turkish personnel. 

Finally, 1 ask that the Congress provide 
authority which will permit the speediest and 
most effective use, in terms of needed com- 
modities, supplies, and equipment, of such 
funds as may be authorized. 

If further funds, or further authority, 
should be needed for purposes indicated in 
this message, I shall not hesitate to bring 
the situation before the Congress. On this 
subject the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government must work together. 


In this message the President says: 
In addition to funds, I ask the Congress to 


authorize the detail of American civilians and 
military personnel to Greece and Turkey. 


I maintain that the President went en- 
tirely too far in attempting to commit our 
country to a new course which is entirely 
contrary to the foreign philosophy that 
we have heretofore followed. Never be- 
fore in the history of our country has a 
President attempted to embark our coun- 
try on a course of military aggrandize- 
ment or military imperialism. When we 
pass this legislation, we are doing it at 
the behest of the President and in an at- 
tempt to follow the course which I main- 
tain that he has improperly charted for 
us. If this bill is passed as it is, as 
many Members who have already spoken 
on this matter have said, it is just the 
beginning. The President in the re- 
marks that I have already quoted makes 
the solemn announcement as follows: 

If further funds or further authority 
should be needed for purposes indicated in 
this message, I shal] not hesitate to bring 
the situation before the Congress, 


My colleagues, this action that we are 
about to take is the first step in the third 
world war. The President’s language can 
mean nothing else. This appropriation 
of $400,000,000 is a military appropria- 
tion, and nothing else. 

I maintain that the country is not 
ready for a declaration of war, and I 
shall not vote for a measure which is 
virtually a declaration of war. I main- 
tain that the situation is not so immi- 
nent as to require this action. 

I am sorry that our State Department 
does not have the confidence of the 
American people. I only wish it did 
have. That it does not have is due to 
its failure to be forthright in its dealing 
with the people. If we had a strong 
Department of State in which the Amer- 
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ican people had confidence and if we 
had an Executive who was recognized 
as a leader of thought in his own right, 
and if these two great departments of the 
Government, after the approval of the 
military and naval authorities of the 
Government, would bring us the infor- 
mation that any foreign country was 
surely and certainly planning military 
opposition that would threaten the rights 
and safety of our great country, I would 
then, as I have done in the last several 
years, vote to support them in such a 
program. But since the situation is en- 
tirely different, I feel it my duty not to 
cast a vote that from all indications will 
lead us into war. 

In this connection, and in all serious- 
ness, let me ask, Why is it that the United 
Nations organization has not been called 
upon to lend its good offices in an effort 
to compose and resolve these differences? 
Of all the nations in the world that 
should recognize the United Nations. it 
is the United States of America. We 
were more responsible for its establish- 
ment than any other country and we 
pay more for its maintenance than any 
other country. No one of those who 
have spoken that I have heard has 
claimed that the United Nations could 
not have jurisdiction in this case. It 
may be that it is not a case to come 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
Nations, but surely when the United 
Nations was set up it was contemplated 
that that organization would have such 
jurisdiction as would permit it to con- 
sider whatever issues this problem raises. 
But so long as there are Communists 
holding high places in our Government, 
and so long as persons in high places 
in the Government such as was the case 
in the Roosevelt administration, who 
knowingly associate and collaborate with 
well-known communistic persons and 
groups, I do not feel like taking steps 
that will surely involve us in war. Let 
us put our house in order first. Then 
let us encourage those peoples who sub- 
scribe to our political and social philoso- 
phies and then let us make ourselves 
strong in a military and naval way and 
while we are doing this let us call upon 
the United Nations organization to pro- 
tect Greece and Turkey from the insidi- 
ous encroachments of Soviet Russia 
through her infiltrations of communism 
and other sinister philosophies and prac- 
tices which upset the internal peace and 
prosperity of Greece and Turkey. When 
and if all these efforts fail we can then 
appeal to the arbitrament of war. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, in listening to the re- 
marks concerning the Greek-Turkish 
loan, as recommended to Congress by the 
President, it seems to me there can be 
one open door to the course of action te 
be taken. The program is being dis- 
cussed throughout the length and 
breadth of our land and in foreign coun- 
tries as well. It becomes now the imme- 
diate problem of the Members of Con- 
gress, after thorough investigation, dis- 
cussion, and debate, to decide which 
policy this country will follow. No Mem- 
ber or group of men can foresee the far- 
reaching effects and ultimate outcome 
the action will have. 
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There are in this country a great num- 
ber of intelligent Americans representing 
every walk of economic and political life, 
who have a firm belief in democracy and 
in its survival. We, in the United States, 
live under the oldest written Constitu- 
tion in the world. We have a tradition 
of freedom. Despite occasional irration- 
alities, the dislike of servility and regi- 
mentation is deeply ingrained in the 
American character. To exercise free 
speech, free choice, free government, is 
one of America’s chief contributions to 
the world. This tradition of freedom 
constitutes a backbone that- refuses to 
crumble before authority. The strength 
of this democracy of freedom is that the 
United States must remain firm and true 
to its purpose. The true American feels 
that what is best in his own democracy 
will be best for men in all other countries 
seeking like ideals. There is nothing we 
want for ourselves that we do not want, 
ultimately, for the rest of the world. 

We know the philosophy of Russia and 
the policy that follows the infiltration 
of ideologies into smaller countries, with 
the ultimate objective to incorporate 
through revolt and revolution or by con- 
quest. This policy was followed by Hitler 
during his leadership in Germany. 

Now, as we are faced with these nations 
which have suffered the ravages of war 
and are now in a state of unrest and fear 
of being pressed into submission by an 
aggressor nation, it seems to me, that 
America must iake a firm stand in its 
foreign policy and discontinue the policy 
of appeasement. Appeasement leads 
only to more appeasement until we should 
soon find our backs to the wall and our 
leadership as a Nation completely wrest- 
ed from us. The consequences are not 
hard to imagine. 

To accept a do-nothing policy puts 
democracy under a handicap. We can- 
not continue a great democracy by giving 
ourselves up as individuals to selfishness 
and physical comfort and be blind to the 
desperate need of others. The very 
foundation of the American ideal of a 
better and richer life for all is that oth- 
ers, in varying degrees, may share it. 

There are two alternatives for our ac- 
tion toward Greece and Turkey. One is 
lending aid, thereby furnishing the help 
needed to retain their freedom. The 
other, to serve notice to them that we are 
not concerned with their problem, thus 
leaving them in their vain struggle 
against aggression. 

Let us stop and ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: “Is peace the supreme end of for- 
eign policy or is the survival of nations 
in independence and security a greater 
end than peace?” Through the creation 
of the United Nations organization we 
have hope that these problems will even- 
tually be settled, but we are all aware 
that at this period in its development and 
progress, it is still unable to cope with 
this responsibility. Therefore, I do not 
concede that we are bypassing the 
United Nations. The Greek-Turkish loan 
is a direct appeal to the United States. 

Although included in this are funds 
for military aid, I do not feel that this 
action will lead to war, but will lend 
more to bringing about a lasting peace, 
in that these smaller nations will be put 
in a better position financially and mor- 
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ally to oppose the pressure being brought 
upon them, 

No great power can be indifferent to 
any of the other great powers. It must 
take a position in regard to all of them. 
There are two great powers left in the 
world. America is at the crossroads as 
to whether we accept or reject the world 
leadership in the ideals of our democracy 
of freedom. If we accept it, we must 
take a firm and positive stand on foreign 
policy, the object being not only to 
provide security against war but also 
to organize a peace which will prevent 
war. We want a foreign policy so strong 
and so dependable that there is no way 
of challenging it. 

To preserve civilization, we must be 
ready to give the world more than we 
get. The nation or the individual who 
looks for the tangible returns and quick 
profits will be the very one who will 
come back empty handed. We must 
have faith in God and confidence in 
those nations who accept our aid, that 
freedom, security, and peace may be 
achieved. 

Consequently, it is my personal con- 
viction that I must support this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last three words. 

On the issue before us, I take my po- 
sition beside Senator Harry F, BYRD, the 
outstanding patriot from Virginia. Pos- 
sibly the forces back of the pending bill 
know that it would take us into war, and 
intend that it should. In that case, we 
may be sure the necessary incident to 
start the conflagration will appear in due 
time. 

On the other hand, it may be that those 
responsible for bringing this measure be- 
fore Congress are not deliberately ma- 
neuvering the United States into war but 
believe the action they are asking Con- 
gress to take will somehow spare the 
United States from another holocaust. 
If this be the case, the United States 
would be placing itself in the precarious 
position of possibly losing what power it 
possesses to prevent war. The Greeks 
and Turks might provide incidents of 
their own, in which event they—not we— 
would make the great decision. Is the 
United States placing its destiny in the 
hands of the Greeks and Turks? 

What will the Turks get out of the 
war, if this eventuates, and what will be 
the spoils of Greece? Is anyone so naive 
as to believe they would deign to farm 
out their homelands to be used as a war 
base without some promise of territorial 
expansion? Was there not once a far- 
flung and powerful Ottoman Empire? 
Are we to presume that this fact does not 
still linger in the minds of the Turks? 

First, the United States used of its re- 
sources to enthrone Hitler in power. 
Then at a fearful financial, material, and 


“moral cost we knocked him off his high 


pedestal, but put something just as bad 
and possibly worse in his place. Now the 
Congress is being importuned and in- 
veigled to inaugurate a scheme to shear 
Hitler’s successor of his power. 

Having accomplished that—more like- 
ly than not at an additional terrific cost 
of blood and physical and moral re- 
sources—and possibly the enthronement 
of the Turk in power, will the United 
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States then be obliged to continue the 
cycle of destroying and reestablishing 
empires by abolishing our latest crea- 
tion? Where will it all end? God alone 
knows. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and thirty-five Members are present, a 
quorum. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, in the brief time allotted to 
me I should like to say something about 
an incident that very much affected me 
this morning. Over in my office about 
an hour ago a group of Communists 
called upon me, and I imagine other gen- 
tlemen have had the same experience in 
the last day or so. They wanted very 
much to know how I was going to vote 
on this Greece-Turkey bill. They were 
very much against it, of course. I told 
them to their teeth that I was going to 
vote for it. I further asked these gen- 
tlemen, and I had to put the question 
six or seven times before I got a straight 
answer, in the event of a conflict of in- 
terests between the Government of the 
United States and the Government of 
Russia, which Government would they, 
as the Communist Party of the United 
States, support. Their final answer was 
that they would support the Government 
of Russia against the United States. 

That is the American Communist Party 
for you. Mr. Lenin, on numerous occa- 
sions, and Mr. Stalin, following him, fre- 
quently have stated the world-wide ambi- 
tions of communism. Let us make no 
mistake about their purposes. They 
have exemplified those purposes by the 
countries surrounding Russia today. 

Gentlemen who oppose this measure 
state that they do so because of the econ- 
omy of America and that they do not 
wish to deplete the resources of the 
United States. Let me ask those gentle- 
men: Are they willing to let Russia ex- 
pand over the rest of the world? Are 
they willing to adopt a head-in-the-sand 
policy and permit Russia to take over 
the trade routes of the world? If Rus- 
sia does that, what will be the result? 
There will result a competition between 
the United States and the Russian- 
dominated world wherein Russia, having 
a slave economy with ten to fifteen or 
perhaps more million people in slave 
camps working for the Russian economy, 
will compete with the United States. 
Where, then, will our economy end up? 
It will end up competing with the totali- 
tarian world. Those gentlemen who talk 
of economy and protecting the economy 
of the United States—are they willing to 
let Russia take over the economy of the 
world? If that is the situation, then we 
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will have to become somewhat totalita- 
rian ourselves to compete with slave 
labor and the average of $1.08 an hour 
that American labor now earns will be 
reduced by at least half as a result of 
competing with 15,000,000 slaves. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment which 
would strike all military aid from this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no 
greater mistake than the attempt to 
strike all military aid from this bill which 
calls for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key. Actually, as we all know, this legis- 
lation cannot be justified merely as relief 
for these two countries. The American 
people are entitled to know that we en- 
tertain no illusions that the assistance 
we are to render is other than basically 
military and strategic in character. 
However strong may be the need for 
civilian and economic help to indomitable 
Greece, it has been clearly demonstrated 
that Turkey neither needs nor expects 
anything but a bolstering of her out-of- 
date military machine. In the case of 
Greece, we will surely lose the chief fruit 
of our investment if we do not couple 
such economic help as we are prepared 
to give with advice in reorganizing and 
strengthening her army and by furnish- 
ing arms and munitions. Military aid 
is thus the heart of the entire program 
for both countries. 

I think our experience in practicing 
sweet gentleness and forbearance that 
led up to two wars ought to demonstrate 
the futility of temporizing with dicta- 
tors. An estimable gentleman by the 
name of Chamberlain found that being 
polite is not always the most effective 
way to deal with bullies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, we also found that 
being polite to the Japanese in Hawaii 
did not pay. 

Mr. GOFF. I thank the gentleman. 

We will be adopting a halfway meas- 
ure if we strike the military-aid provi- 
sion out of this bill. When you are 
dealing with bears you have to speak 
in growls, the only language that a bear 
can understand. 

It seems to me the fundamental issue 
before us is whether we are prepared to 
stop this program of infiltration and ag- 
gression. We ought to make this action 
strong enough for Stalin to understand 
that we are prepared to go the limit in 
preventing Greece and Turkey from be- 
ing taken over as have been the whole 
list of smaller countries on the borders 
of Russia. I was not impressed the 
other day with the argument that be- 
cause we had stood by and permitted the 
gobbling up of Finland, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and other countries that 
we should not now protect Greece and 
Turkey. Whatever mistakes may have 
been made in yielding to Stalin at Yalta 
and Teheran, I thought Secretary 
Byrnes, fortified by bipartisan support at 
home, had stopped backing away and an- 
nounced there would be no further com- 
promise on the principles for which we 
had poured out American lives and treas- 
ure. We have done a lot of talking 
about freedom for small nations and 
their right to self-determination. Now 
is the time to show the world we meant 
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what we said. What the Russians re- 
spect most is a firm stand and a strong 
hand. These will come nearer to pre- 
vention of war with them than any policy 
of appeasement. We did not free Europe 
from the Nazis just to let the Commu- 
nists move in. That would be throwing 
away the sacrifices we have already 
made. 

We should have had our understand- 
ing with Russia, without any compro- 
mise of principles, when her back was 
against the wall, and when she called on 
us for help. Any concession or show of 
weakness on our part now will permit 
her to grow in strength and make the 
inevitable show-down all the more diff- 
cult for us when finally it comes. 

After serving in two wars, I have had 
my fill, but surely we must realize that 
temporizing is not the way to stop ag- 
gressors. The people of Russia are en- 
titled to have any type of government 
they want, but they must not force it 
on us or on the rest of the world. I, too, 
have looked over Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki. Stalin should understand that we 
are not agreeing to withhold anything 
if he persists in his present course, and 
that is the reason I voted against the 
amendment on atomic weapons sub- 
mitted by the gentlewomar from Cali- 
fornia. I do not propose that we repeat 
the mistake of Britain which sent Cham- 
berlain over to stop Hitler with an 
umbrella. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. RAMEY] is recognized. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said that everybody’s mind has been 
made up and the debate means nothing; 
that each one has made up his mind. I 
do not concur. I will state frankly that 
Iam grateful for the work of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. We who do not con- 
cur in their conclusions nevertheless re- 
spect their sincerity and industry. I 
want to commend especially the work of 
Mrs. BoLton and Mr. Vorys, of our own 
State of Ohio. 

During the 4-day debate my opinion is 
that the outstanding address has been 
made by the gentleman fron: Oklahoma 
(Mr. Morris]. He is a member of the 
opposite party and I have never met the 
honorable gentleman. However, he gave 
a message which we must heed when 
in substance he said: “Let us avoid hys- 
teria. By all means let there be no 
speeches for applause and, at the time of 
voting, let us know that emotionalism 
shall not have the right-of-way.” Let 
me state frankly that self-will shall not 
guide my vote. 

If Dr Jupp's amendment had been 
agreed to, I would have supported the 
bill. If the present amendment or any 
amendment is offered and carried which 
will remove us from being an aggressive 
power-politics nation which could 
change this greatest of all peaceful na- 
tions into a nation asking for war, I 
could support this measure. I could 
support it if it meant that our tractors in 
Greece which are now rusting would be 
put to work, that there would be a chance 
for a better world and not an opportu- 
nity for hysteria to lead us into war 
mindedness and war madness. 

War is not imminent, neither is peace 
imminent. Through hysteria, we are now 
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building up a straw man at which to 
shoot, thus allowing “patriotism to be- 
come the refuge of a scoundrel.” Ido not 
mean that the person so shouting is pur- 
posely a scoundrel but when hysteria in- 
stead of sound reasoning guides power 
propaganda talk, he involuntarily be- 
comes one unintentionally. I shall have 
an open mind but there have been no 
facts presented to show the need which 
has been expressed through emotional- 
ism. 

There was a time when people called 
others vulgar or profane names. Now, 
we politely call everyone with whom we 
do not agree, a Communist, a Fascist, a 
Nazi, an isolationist, an internationalist, 
a New Dealer, a conservative Republican, 
or a reactionary Democrat. These 
words are also the product of hysteria. 
There is not a gentleman in either of the 
great parties on the floor of this House 
whom I do not respect and whom I would 
brand with any of these names. I do 
not always respect the judgment of some, 
but I would not charge these names to 
any one on the floor of the House. 

The history of communism we know 
and we know of its start in Russia. We 
know of the start of fascism in Italy and 
of nazism in Germany. All were cre- 
ated when the people surrendered their 
freedom to their government for things 
and by so surrendering they not only lost 
their freedom but failed to obtain things. 
We breed communism, fascism, and 
nazism when we surrender the sover- 
eignty of the individual to the control of 
government authority. A great many 
think those who vote for this measure 
are isolationists, isolating a group of 
countries against another asking for war. 
I do not impugn their motives. There 
are others who maintain everyone who 
loves the United States of America is an 
isolationist. Neither do I concur in this 
view. We only become isolationists in 
mind when we refuse to recognize the 
viewpoint of another. Isolationism is 
mental. Even though counterfeit ghost- 
writers are able to attach these slander- 
ous names to persons, let us not person- 
alize any of these names to the colleague 
with whose views we do not agree. 

My appeal is, let us be sane. Let us 
not be self-willed in this hour of decision. 
Let us listen to the “still, small voice” 
instead of that self-will and be guided 
by the “still, small voice” in this criti- 
cal hour. 

I thank the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. BENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: 

On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out “and 
Turkey.” 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “Their gov- 
ernments“ and insert in lieu thereof “its 
government.” 

On page 1, line 9, strike out “those coun- 
tries” and insert in lieu thereof “such coun- 


On page 2, line 6, strike out “or Turkey.” 
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On page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out 
“those countries” and insert in lieu thereof 
“such country.” 

On page 2, line 18, strike out “those coun- 
tries” and insert in lieu thereof “such 
country.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike out countries“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “country.” 

On page 3, line 12, strike out “or of 
Turkey.” 

On page 3, line 13, strike out “countries” 
and insert in lieu thereof “country.” 

On page 3, line 16, strike out “countries” 
and insert in lieu thereof country.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, does 
that means that the committee will have 
the last 5 minutes or is that in addition 
to 5 minutes for the committee? 

Mr. EATON. The committee does 
not want any time on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dent Truman has asked us to form a 
military alliance with a nation whose 
record in the art of international double- 
cross is without parallel in the annals of 
history. This nation, for a thousand 
years, has persecuted Christians and 
Jews. It is without free elections, it 
denies freedom of the press, it is ruled by 
a ruthless military dictatorship. There 
is no argument, Mr. Chairman, of any 
kind—political, economic, or ethical— 
which does not argue against the inclu- 
sion of Turkey within this proposed bill. 

Mr. Chairman, would any Member of 
the House invite a thief into his home to 
protect his property? Is there anybody 
who would hire a bandit to protect his 
wealth? Is there anybody who would 
pay a military dictator in order to guar- 
‘antee his civil rights and his civil liber- 
ties? Is there anybody in the House who 
can conscientiously point to any ground 
whatsoever for putting our national se- 
curity into the hands of the present 
Turkish Government? How in God’s 
name can American national security be 
entrusted to a government which on the 
record has broken every single interna- 
tional commitment it ever made? 

Mr. Chairman, in 1926 Turkey and sev- 
eral other powers signed the Montreux 
Convention, under which armed control 
of the Dardanelles was returned to Tur- 
key. Mr. Chairman, do the Members 
of the House know that Winston Church- 
ill denounced in the bitterest possible 
terms in the House of Commons the open, 
flagrant violation of the Montreux Con- 
vention by the Turkish Government dur- 
ing the last war? Do the Members know 
that Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister of 
Britain, likewise denounced the violation 
of this convention? Do all of us know 
that the United States Government, Rus- 
sia, and Britain are committed to review 
and revise the Montreux Convention gov- 
erning the Dardanelles? Mr. Chairman, 
if all of us know these simple facts which 
are a matter of record, why does our 
State Department propose to guarantee 
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continued Turkish military control of the 
Dardanelles? They go further, Mr. 
Chairman. In this bill, what in effect 
they propose is an enduring and continu- 
ing military alliance with Turkey. And 
where, Mr. Chairman, does this military 
alliance end? In this bill, we are asked 
to pay a first installment on a mercenary 
army. Will we be asked next year for 
another one hundred and fifty or two- 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars for 
Turkish armaments in the years 1949, 
1950, 1951? This policy, Mr. Chairman, 
of hiring mercenary armies was employed 
against the American people in 1776 by 
the British, and now we propose to re- 
peat on a world scale the age-old errors 
of British imperialism—measures whose 
immorality and whose utter viciousness 
I cannot adequately describe. 

Mr. Chairman, never in the history 
of the world has a policy of hiring for- 
eign mercenaries in any way contributed 
to the national security of a country. Let 
Us put that on the record, Mr. Chairman. 
Can any Member of the House cite an 
instance in the history of the world in 
which the national security of a country 
was properly and adequately maintained 
by the hiring of mercenary troops of an- 
other foreign nation? Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison knew and under- 
stood the immorality and colossal stu- 
pidity of such insane policies. 

Never in American history, Mr. Chair- 
man, have we proposed to establish our 
national security on the basis of foreign 
mercenary armies and an international 
system of mercenary alliances. This 
policy has been conceived in corruption 
and disguised in the robes of hypocrisy. 
It is a fatal policy—it is a policy of war 
and world power politics. It is a policy 
which no American voter has ever cast 
his vote for. The American people op- 
pose it. The House of Representatives, 
in all good conscience and good faith, 
should agree to the amendment which I 
herewith introduce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Pod]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, to adopt 
the pending amendment would, of course, 
be equivalent to adopting the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Ohio 
offered yesterday when he moved to 
strike out the enacting clause. To 
strike out aid to Turkey would be but 
to invite immediate action on the part 


of the Soviet Union and to place Greece - 


in an utterly untenable position, and it 
would simply place us in a position where 
we would be certainly involved in war. 
If you want to guarantee involvement 
of this country in foreign wars you can 
do it no more effectively than to adopt 
this amendment. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio says: “Turn over the 
Dardanelles, turn over the most stra- 
tegic point in all the eastern part of the 
world to the Soviet Union.” I say turn 
over because they have demanded it. 
They have already sent their demands 
to Turkey and said: “We must put our 
armies in your territory and take control 
of the Dardanelles.” 

If America says to the world that we 
are not interested, then the Turks must 
give in. What else can they do? What 
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would you do if you were in their posi- 
tion? Turkey is a country of about 
18,000,000 people with more than 800,000 
now under arms and they have been 
under arms for years. That constitutes 
a burden that no civilized people can 
long endure. Of course, Russia knows 
that. She tnerefore proposes to keep 
Turkey undcr arms until such time as 
Turkey’s economy has collapsed by the 
weight of the burden of this great arma- 
ment, then Russia will move in and take 
what it wants unless we show clearly 
that we will resist with all our resources. 

This amendment is a direct invita- 
tion to Russia to invade Turkey. How 
long could Greece last if the Dardanelles 
fall? Those of you who have not thought 
this thing out, look at the map. With 
a Russian army on the Bosphorus and 
on the Dardanelles, and a Russian navy 
coming through these passages into the 
Aegean Sea, how long do you think that 
Greece could stand? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to my friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
flown over the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles only 3 weeks ago and has talked 
with our own military attaché. I sug- 
gest that the gentleman knows what he 
is talking about. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
claim tha, I am an expert. Maybe I 
stayed 1 day too long to be an expert 
and 1 day too short to write a book, 
but we did see the physical aspects of 
some of these problems and we did have 
the opportunity to talk with the Amer- 
ican militar, attaché in Turkey as well 
as with many of the officials of Turkey. 
We talked also to newspapermen, we 
talked to American educators, we talked 
to all we could find. I am convinced 
if there is one place on this earth that 
is anticommunistic it is Turkey today. 
If there is any nation in the world that 
will resist Russian aggression it is Tur- 
key. If there is one place where the 
Communists have made no inroads it is 
Turkey and not the United States. Tur- 
key presents a more solid opposition to 
Russian aggressor than we do right here. 
We have our apologists for Russia, some 
of them sitting around here today. We 
have them in every part of this country. 
But not so in Turkey. The Turks have 
lived next door to Russia for generations 
and have been the victims of Russian 
aggression in the past. I am thoroughly 
convinced that those people in Turkey, 
if given any assurance that the United 
States will back them up with the needed 
supplies and with an air force, will fight 
to the death and resist Russian or any 
other aggression. 

With the kind of army that Turkey 
has and with the spirit that ‘Turkey has, 
Iam convinced, as are our military men, 
that Turkey can withstand any pressure 
that is put on her; that Turkey can and 
will keep an invasion from coming in 
through these mountains in the north- 
east and that they can keep an invasion 
from coming in across those fortifica- 
tions north and west of Istanbul, some of 
which we actually saw. They simply 
must have the assurance that we are with 
them. To tell Turkey that we would not 
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help her would be but to make any ef- 
fective Turkish resistance impossible, 
and to make Russian invasion a cer- 
tainty. Surely no American on this floor 
fails to realize that, whether this bill is 
passed or not, a Russian invasion of 
Turkey means war for the United States. 
The only way to avoid war is to prevent 
such an invasion. That is what this bill 
tries to prevent. It tries to prevent it 
first by showing the Turkish people that 
if they resist aggression, they will not 
fight alone or in vain, and second, by con- 
vincing the Russian rulers that an attack 
on Turkey means war with the United 
States. Those of us who support this 
bill believe that by making the fact of 
serious consequences perfectly plain in 
advance, we will probably prevent any 
overt act. 

This amendment does none of the 
things we want. It leaves us committed 
in Greece, but invites Russia to outflank 
Greece. It says in effect that we will 
fight but not until we have been placed in 
a much less favorable position than the 
one we now occupy. It says that rather 
than defend Greece while we have the 
aid of a powerful Turkish Army fighting 
for their own homes, that we must wait 
until Turkey is overrun and then we 
must try to defend Greece after all 
reasonable defense is past. 

My friends, if we are going to kill this 
bill and turn the world over to the Soviet 
Union, let us do it frankly in the open. 
Do not try to do by indirection what we 
refused to do directly only yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to section 2? If not, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Sums from advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) and from the appropriations 
made under authority of section 4 (b) may 
be allocated for any of the purposes of this 
act, and any necessary expenses related 
thereto, to any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government. 
Any amount so allocated shall be available 
as advancement or reimbursement, and shall 
be credited, at the option of the department, 
agency, or independent establishment con- 
cerned, to appropriate appropriations, funds, 
or accounts existing or established by it for 
the purpose. 

(b) Whenever the President requires pay- 
ment in advance by the government of 
Greece or of Turkey for assistance to be 
furnished to such countries in accordance 
with this act, such payments when made 
shall be credited to accounts for such coun- 
tries established for the purpose. Sums 
from such accounts shall be allocated to the 
departments, agencies, or independent es- 
tablishments of the Government which fur- 
nish the assistance for which payment is 
received, in the same manner, and shall be 
available and credited in the same manner, 
as allocations made under subsection (a) 
of this section. Any portion of such allo- 
cation not used as reimbursement shall re- 
main available until expended. 

(c) Whenever any portion of an allocation 
under subsection (a) or subsection (b) is 
used as reimbursement, the amount of re- 
imbursement shall be available for entering 
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into contracts and other uses during the 
fiscal year in which the reimbursement is 
received and the ensuing fiscal year. Where 
the head of any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government 
determines that replacement of any article 
transferred pursuant to paragraph (4) (A) 
of section 1 is not necessary, any funds 
received in payment therefor shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) (1) Payment in advance by the gov- 
ernment of Greece or of Turkey shall be 
required by the President for any articles 
or services furnished to such country under 
paragraph (4) (A) of section 1 if they are 
not paid for from funds advanced by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) or from funds appropriated 
under authority of section 4 (b). 

(2) No department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government shall 
furnish any articles or services under para- 
graph (4) (A) of section 1 to either Greece 
or Turkey, unless it receives advancements 
or reimbursements therefor out of alloca- 
tions under subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 3, line 3, after the comma, strike out 
the balance of the line down to and includ- 
ing the comma on line 4. 

Page 3, line 10, strike out “by it.” 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “accounts for 
such countries established for the purpose” 
and insert, “such countries in accounts es- 
tablished for the purpose.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 4, line 22, after the period, add a new 
section: 

“Sec. 3a. Tnere is hereby created the 
Foreign Funds Control Commission, which 
shall be an independent agency of Govern- 
ment directly responsible to the Congress. 

“The Commission shall consist of three 
members—a Director, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“The Director shall be appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate for 
a term of 5 years and shall serve until his 
successor has qualified. The Director's sal- 
ary shall be $15,000 annually. He shall be 
a natural-born citizen of the United States. 
He shall have had a broad experience in the 
administration of Government funds and 
without previous prominent affiliation with 
any major political party. 

“The Commission is hereby directed to 
administer all funds hereafter granted by 
the Treasury of the United States or pre- 
vious grants if directed by the Congress to 
foreign countries, their nationals and agen- 
cles of whatever kind or nature. 

“The work of the Commission shall be 
organized under no less than three general 
divisions (1) the executive under the super- 
vision of the Director, (2) audit and ac- 
counting under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller General, and (3) investigation under 
the supervision of the Intelligence Branch 
of the Treasury. 

“The Director is hereby authorized to en- 
gage such personnel, to acquire such office 
equipment, accounting records, printed mat- 
ter, and office supplies as may be required 
to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

“The Director shall have the assistance of 
other Government departments such as the 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Mines 
and Mining, Bureau of Fisheries, State, War, 
Navy, and Treasury on matters generally com- 
ing within the scope of the respective depart- 
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ment’s functions and to the end that the 
best expert advice obtainable may be at the 
service of the Commission in administering 
the funds so granted; and it shall be the 
duty of the said agencies to cooperate in 
every practical manner possible. 

“The main office of the Commission shall 
be located in Washington, D. C. Field of- 
fices shall be established and operated in 
whatever country is given a grant and shall 
be maintained in operation in that country 
for whatever time may be required to prop- 
erly administer the funds so granted. 

“The Commission shall submit quarterly 
reports of its administration to the Congress 
which shall be published for the general in- 
formation of the taxpayers and bond buyers 
of the United States.” 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation the gentleman proposes is very 
important and very fundamental legisla- 
tion, but it ought to come before the com- 
mittee in a special bill. I make the point 
of order that it is not germane to the 
present bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Michigan desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No, Mr. Chairman; 
I do not. This is in the interest of the 
taxpayers and the bond buyers of the 
United States. It is to protect their 
funds. If the committee does not care 
to consider the amendment, I have noth- 
ing else to offer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan proposes to create 
a Foreign Funds Control Commission, to 
be an independent agency of the Gov- 
ernment and to have control not merely 
over the funds proposed to be authorized 
by the pending legislation but over funds 
that might be made available under other 
legislation. Consequently the Chair sus- 
tains the point of order and rules that 
the amendment is not germane. 

Are there further amendments to sec- 
tion 2? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. As a condition precedent to the re- 
ceipt of any assistance pursuant to this act, 
the government requesting such assistance 
shall agree (a) to permit free access of 
United States Government officials for the 
purpose of observing whether such assist- 
ance is utilized effectively and in accordance 
with the undertakings of the recipient gov- 
ernment; (b) to permit representatives of the 
press and radio of the United States to ob- 
serve freely and to report fully regarding 
the utilization of such assistance; (c) not 
to transfer, without the consent of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, title to or pos- 
session of any article or information trans- 
ferred pursuant to this act not to permit, 
without such consent, the use of any such 
article or the use or disclosure of any such 
information by or to anyone not an officer, 
employee, or agent of the recipient govern- 
ment; and (d) to make such provisions as 
may be required by the President of the 
United States for the security of any article, 
service, or information received pursuant to 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 5, line 12, strike out “and.” 
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The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 5. line 15, 
after the semicolon insert “and (e) not to 
use any part of the proceeds of any loan, 
credit, grant, or other form of financial aid 
rendered pursuant to this act for the making 
of any payment on account of the principal 
or interest on any loan made to such gov- 
ernment by any other foreign government; 
and (f) to give full and continuous publicity 
within such country as to the purpose, 
source, character, scope, amounts, and prog- 
ress of United States economic assistance 
carried on therein pursuant te this act.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana to the committee amendment: On 
page 5, line 20, after the semicolon insert the 
following: “and (f) nor shall any of the 
loans, credits, or grants be used for the pay- 
ment, allowance, and maintenance of any 
army foreign to that country.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, it has been a real education 
during the last 3 days to see how this 
bill is being handled in the House. I 
thought yesterday when the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs] offered his 
very valuable amendment that it would 
be adopted, but the reception it received 
was very much the opposite. I thought 
today when the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp] and the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr Mundt] offered their 
amendments that because of their valid- 
ity and worth-whileness they would be 
accepted by the House, but they likewise 
received very little support. 

I do not know how much support this 
amendment will get. I am not going to 
take the full time allotted to me under 
the rules of debate because I think the 
amendment explains itself quite clearly. 

You will note in the preceding part of 
the section before this amendment goes 
in that it states as follows: 

As a further condition precedent to the re- 
ceipt of any loan, credit, grant, or other form 
of financial aid under paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 1 the government requesting such aid 
shall agree not to use any part of the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the making of any payment 
on account of the principal or interest on 
any loan made to such government by any 
other foreign government. 


That is the committee amendment, 
and I think it is very worth while. But 
I would like to see added to it the amend- 
ment which is now before the House and 
which reads as follows: 
nor shall any of the loans, credits, or 
grants be used for the payment, allowance, 
or maintenance of any army foreign to that 
country. 


In explanation, we have been told that 
the British brigade would have to leave 
Greece because Britain could not main- 
tain the cost of continuing that force 
there. I do not want to see American 
funds used for further maintenance of 
the British brigade in Greece, and, fur- 
thermore, I do not want to see the funds 
which will be allocated under this act 
used for bringing in a mercenary army. 
Furthermore, I do not want to see the 
funds which will very likely be appro- 
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priated under this authorization used to 
transfer or maintain any mercenary 
armies which are on the loose at the 
present time. I refer specifically in that 
regard to the Polish legions under Gen- 
eral Anders, which at the present time 
have no country of their own to which to 
turn and which have been used in vari- 
ous capacities in various instances prior 
to this date. I think that explains the 
amendment sufficiently. 

I hope the House will see fit to adopt it. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

This amendment is one of those at- 
tempts to build a wall piecemeal all 
around a big area. If we try to put a 
universal negative in here by little spe- 
cific instances, we will never get through 
handling this bill. 

Of course, we are not going to have 
our administrators over there throwing 
the money down sewers. We are not 
going to have them putting the money 
in other countries than Greece and Tur- 
key or their agencies, so you do not need 
such amendments, if you credit our rep- 
resentatives with sane common sense, 
Our administrators are there to help 
Greece and Turkey. They are not there 
to help any other power or maintain or 
pay for the army of that power. 

It has been mentioned in the debate 
about the number of British troops in 
Greece. As one from the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee who has some knowl- 
edge of the matter, I would like to ex- 
plain shortly the situation with refer- 
ence to the troops in Greece, and also 
the situation with respect to outside 
troops in Turkey. 

The gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munn], on page 4819 of the Rec- 
ORD, said this: 

I say in answer to that that the British 
say their troops are over there solely in an 
advisory capacity, yet they have 10,000 of 
them there. I suppose they are advising the 
people to maintain law and order. 


Actually what has happened in the 
case of Britain in Greece is this, they do 
have on security duty about 10,000 
troops, which is one brigade. We our- 
selves have one division of troops for 
the city of Trieste. We are going to have 
an American contingent of 5,000 troops 
composed of the Blue Devil Brigade of 
the Eighty-eighth Division under Maj. 
Gen. Bryant S. Moore, who are to be 
there on a long-time basis when the 
treaties are ratified with the former 
belligerent countries of Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. The ratifica- 
tions of these various treaties of the 
Four Powers, the United States, Britain, 
Russia, and France, are now under con- 
sideration by the United States Senate. 

The treaty provisions propose and 
bind the signatories, that within 90 days 
after the ratification of those treaties by 
the Four Powers the United States, 
Britain, and Russia will all simultaneous- 
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ly withdraw those troops which they 
have in these four countries. The trea- 
ties do not apply to Greece, because 
Greece is not one of these treaty coun- 
tries. 

The situation in Greece has been 
handled by Britain in this fashion: 
Britain by statement of internal policy 
has said to the world that they would re- 
move those troops from Greece at the 
time that Russia moves her troops out of 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, and Bulgaria. She 
has done that as a unilateral action 
ahead of time, as a voluntary action to 
show Russia that she will come out of 
the nontreaty country, Greece, at the 
same time that Russia moves her troops 
out of the treaty countries, I think that 
is a fair and a sane action to take; and, 
as you know, it was done voluntarily. 

The British brigade went to Greece in 
1944 at the time of the ELAS insurrec- 
tion, when everyone admits it was neces- 
sary to restore public order, on the libera- 
tion of Greece. Then it was necessary 
because the German troops had de- 
parted and that left a vacuum so that 
somebody from the Allied side had to as- 
sist the people of Greece to fill it. Under 
the arrangement made by Roosevelt at 
Yalta the British were the ones to main- 
tain order in the lower end of the Balkan 
Peninsula, Greece. So it was entirely in 
accord with the foreign policy of both 
Britain and the United States to have 
those troops there. 

Britain has already put those troops 
at this present minute on a retirement 
basis and is waiting to remove them. 
They have no active duties in the present 
leftist trouble at the present time. 

On the other hand, Britain has an eco- 
nomic civilian mission there and a police 
civilian mission. The economic mission 
has been doing just about the same thing 
that we intend to do in aiding Greece 
toward stabilizing its finances. The po- 
lice mission is recruited from metro- 
politan police from the city of London. 
London bobbies are now assisting in 
keeping order. In Greece in addition to 
these, the British have a military ad- 
visory mission; and that is the sort of 
thing that we intend to do on the mili- 
tary side here. The British at present 
cannot afford to go further and alone 
keep the military mission there in an ad- 
visory capacity when they cannot fur- 
nish aid on the many projects necessary 
to help Greece rise to the level of the 
society of our democracies. We must 
not forget the British are our friends and 
have assumed to this date a heavy obli- 
gation in Greece to help her back on her 
feet, so she can stand as a friendly 
partner in the democratic world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Montana 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana to the committee amendment: On 
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page 5, line 24, after section 3 insert “And 
(h) shall agree to undertake within 6 
months and after the enactment thereof a 
bona fide effort through taxation to support 
its own national reconstruction, rehabilita- 
tion, and economy; and such Government 
shall further undertake within such period 
to graduate the rates of any taxes imposed 
by such Government upon the income of 
its nationals in such a manner as to insure 
that the appropriate burden of taxation 
is borne by those taxpayers with the great- 
est ability to pay. The quarterly report re- 
quired by section 7 shall also include a state- 
ment of the progress of such Government 
in effectuating the provisions of this para- 
graph.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
cannot be recognized. The unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into hereto- 
fore was that all time on the amendment 
pending and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. The time has al- 
ready expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, is the Chair sure that request 
was to amendments to the amendment 
or just a particular amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It was to the 
amendment pending and all amendments 
thereto. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 5 minutes to explain his amend- 
ment and that there be allotted 5 minutes 
in reply. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, but I indulge the hope that this 
may not be considered a precedent and 
in order to materialize that hope I may 
say that I must object to any similar 
unanimous consent request hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I am deeply grateful to the 
committee for allowing me this time. I 
am somewhat shocked at the speed at 
which we are trying to get through with 
section 3 after we had spent so much 
time on section 1 of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular amend- 
ment is not my amendment. It was the 
amendment offered by Senator LODGE in 
the other body in committee but not re- 
ported out. It was also considered by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
was voted down. However, I feel it is 
an excellent amendment, because it will 
give the Greeks and the Turks a chance 
to revamp their tax structure and to as- 
sume some share of responsibility in 
oe own rehabilitation and reconstruc- 

on. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. Does the gentleman re- 
call this amendment was thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the committee and voted down? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. and I 
have already made that statement to the 
Committee here. However, I feel that we 
should not go into Greece and Turkey 
with this $400,000,000 and expect these 
governments to do nothing in return. We 
know from what the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] told us yes- 
terday about the tax and income situa- 
tion as far as the Greek shipping inter- 
ests. are concerned and how little they 
pay to maintain their own government, 
and we all know from recent reports and 
correspondence as well as stories which 
appeared in the New York Times and 
the New York Herald Tribune, and even 
in some Washiington papers, that the 
people having the money in these coun- 
tries are not the ones who are paying 
the taxes toward their country’s devel- 
opment. 

I feel that we should make it manda- 
tory in some way through some sort of 
agreement so that the Greeks and Turks 
will be able to do their part in rehabili- 
tating and reconstructing their own 
country. I do not feel that we should 
assume the entire burden.. I feel they 
should help themselves as much as they 
can. 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
recall that Senator LopcE when he was 
advised this might embarrass the United 
States Government and also make it look 
as if we were taking too much of a part 
in the internal affairs of a foreign coun- 
try voluntarily withdrew the amendment 
and did not submit it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. That 
is right. I believe I mentioned that in 
the course of my remarks. However, I 
think that this is a good amendment; 
that we should help these people to help 
themselves, and that we should not, if at 
all possible, bear the entire burden. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Is it not a fact 
that there is no income tax in Greece at 
the present time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. There 
is no income tax, at least as far as the 
people who can well afford to pay it are 
concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. Mem- 
bers have complained that this legisla- 
tion constitutes an intervention into the 
internal affairs of Greece and Turkey. 
While I do not agree that the legislation 
as now written is an intervention into 
the internal affairs of the nations in- 
volved, I do insist that this amendment 
will have just that effect. This is an at- 
tempt actually to write the tax laws of 
Greece here on the floor of this House of 
the United States Congress. Certainly 
nothing could be more clearly an act of 
intervention. The amendment should be 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. The gentleman who is 
now speaking was recently in Turkey 
and Greece, and the gentleman and I 
were members of the same delegation 
which visited those countries. Did we 
not find that the greatest effort which 
was being made to thwart our efforts was 
over the Russian radio, which vas beam- 
ing its propaganda into Turkey every 
day, in an effort to build up sentiment 
against the United States by telling 
those people that America was under- 
taking to run their government and to 
conduct their domestic affairs. That is 
exactly the Russian line of propaganda, 
is it not? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. POAGE, And if we write this pro- 
vision into this bill we will be writing 
into legislation just what Russia has been 
telling them over the radio everyday. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I 
would like to point out for the benefit of 


the gentleman from Texas that Great 


Britain and Greece have entered into 
such an agreement, and if Great Britain 
and Greece can do it, I do not see why 
we cannot. . — — 

Mr. COOLEY. If the matter can be 
settled by agreement and without legis- 
lation, there would appear to be no ne- 
cessity for the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JARMAN. One of the main criti- 
eisms of this legislation which I have 
heard is that it would be an interven- 
tion in the affairs of Greece and Turkey. 
Certainly, should this amendment be 
passed, as I understand it, the Congress 
will cause itself to be guilty of passing 
legislation which would be intervening 
into the internal affairs of those coun- 
tries. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman’s statement. The opponents of 
this bill seem to oppose it merely because 
they regard it as an intervention. As I 
have said, the bill as written is not an 
intervention into the internal affairs of 
either Greece or Turkey, but this amend- 
ment would very definitely constitute an 
intervention. Certainly, we will not at- 
tempt to direct the affairs of either 
Greece or Turkey by the enactment of 
law here in the United States Congress. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
the gentleman deny that in a certain 
sense we are intervening in the affairs 
of Greece and Turkey at this time, if this 
bill goes through? 

Mr, COOLEY. I certainly do deny it. 
During the conference which we held 
in both Greece and Turkey, Senator 
BaRKLEy and other members of our dele- 
gation sought to ascertain whether or 
not there was any apprehension on the 
part of the people of Greece or Turkey 
concerning the motives and purposes of 
the American Government, in connec- 
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tion with the contemplated loans. The 
answer to each question propounded by 
members of our delegation was invari- 
ably to the effect that the people of 
Greece and Turkey were familiar with 
American history; that they knew that 
there was nothing in the history of our 
country which would justify the belief 
that we were about to embark upon a 
program of imperialism, or that we 
would attempt in any way to dominate 
or to direct the internal affairs of either 
Greece or Turkey, and each of the per- 
sons with whom we conferred agreed 
that they were perfectly willing to ac- 
cept such regulation, supervision, and 
advice in the administration of these 
loans as our Government desired to make 


. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not 
true that much of the opposition to this 
bill yesterday was based on the theory 
that the Greek Government was a totali- 
tarian government? ‘The gentleman who 
is speaking was in Greece. Did he not 
see with his own eyes positive evidence 
that that very Government was more 
tolerant with those who hold other opin- 
ion than some of the opponents of this 
bill who want to enforce their own ideas 
of government on other people regardless 
of the wishes those people freely expressed 
at the ballot box? Here is a newspaper 
we bought on the streets of Athens, a 
Communist newspaper, with a picture on 
the front page. The picture is the only 
thing I can read, but I recognize it is a 
picture of Marshal Stalin. ‘Those who 
could read the article told me it was pure 
Russian propaganda from start to finish. 
We bought it on the streets of Athens. 
It was circulating perfectly freely. And, 
if the gentleman will yield further, is it 
not true that the Greek Government 
allows freedom of action, freedom of 
speech, right now? At the same time 
the very people who most loudly protest 
against us trying to help put the Greek 
people on their feet offer as an excuse the 
alleged fact that the Greek Government 
is a dictatorship. I think democracy in- 
volves allowing other people the same 
right to decide for themselves how they 
will run their own affairs. I think that 
from that angle the Greek Government 
is doing a better job of democracy than 
some of our own self-styled liberals. In 
what part of the U. S. S. R. or in what 
Russian-controlled country could you 
find the kind of freedom and liberty 
for minority views that you and I saw in 
Greece? 

Mr. COOLEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. I do not believe this paper 
could be published in that country if it 
had a totalitarian government. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the eloquent 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. Does the gentleman 
not know that the committee report it- 
self on page 2 states that we are going 
to tell them what kind of taxes to levy 
and what kind of imports and exports 
they shall have? 

Mr, COOLEY. I do not agree with 
that statement at all. 

May I say in conclusion that the Greek 
Government has-been in power for only 
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afew short months. The report referred 
to yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Marcantonio] was only filed 
in the month of March 1947, and that 
contemplates a long-range program for 
the country of Greece. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. MANsFELD] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia to the committee amendment: On 
page 5, line 17. strike out “financial,” 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee will accept that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Doveras: To 
close section 3 on page 5, line 24, insert the 
following additional clause: 

“(g) that the Greek Government declare 
a general amnesty for political prisoners, 
and within 1 year after assistance by the 
United States has been made available, the 
Greek Government will cause to be held a 
free election, the conduct and results of 
which shall be supervised by a commission 
appointed for the purpose, by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations; or, if the 
President advises the Congress that the 
United Nations is unwilling or unable to 
appoint such commission, then under the 
supervision of an American commission, 
composed of five members, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate.” 


Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, we 
propose to extend aid to Greece, and I 
heartily approve of that. 

We must be very sure that this aid 
will produce democratic and sound eco- 
nomic results. 

Despite the hundreds of millions of 
dollars poured into Greece since the end 
of the war by Great Britain and the 
United States, Greece is still in a state 
2 political chaos and economic despera- 

on. 

Official British, American, and United 
Nations reports clearly point to the rea- 
sons for this failure; namely, the incom- 
petence, corruption, and oppression 
which exists in the present Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

Terror exists in Greece today—eco- 
nomic and political terror. Terrorism 
from the extreme right is as oppressive 
as terrorism from the extreme left. 

Arthur Krock, in his column of April 
1, 1947, in the New York Times, endorses 
completely the following statement made 
to him by an observer in Greece: 

In one 8-day period, after the United States 
said it would assume political Tan on 
the Greek Government arrested about 
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persons in Athens, mostly professionals 
doctors, lawyers, eto. —and sent them away, 
frankly declaring there was no longer any 
need to exercise restraint. There is no doubt 
that the loudest shouters in support of the 
United States are Athens’ 3,000 wealthiest 
citizens whom the Government continues to 
protect against any direct taxation and who, 
with their gold pounds, hardly realize there 
is any inflation. 


This observer concluded with the state- 
ment that as much as he detests commu- 
nism, he would “go to the mountains” 
if he were a citizen of Greece. 

Current reports made by observers now 
in Greece bolster this testimony. Mem- 
bers of the House will find them in the 
RECORD. 


Great Britain failed in her efforts to 
aid Greece. 

We must not fail. 

In our opposition to communism, we 
must not make the mistake of backing 
the remnants of corrupt and decaying 
systems. This is the sure formula for 
failure. This is the sure formula that 
will breed communism. Failure to suc- 
ceed in Greece will seriously undermine 
the challenging foreign policy which we 
are undertaking. 

There is only one way to succeed. We 
must make it clear to the oppressed peo- 
ple of Greece that we are in profound 
sympathy with their legitimate aspira- 
tion for economic reform and social re- 
habilitation and that we propose to see 
that United States aid is used to create 
channels for the free political expression 
of those aspirations. 

Stephen K. Bailey, who was the Chief 
of Balkan Intelligence for the OSS, has 
this to say: 

Anyone who views communism in the Bal- 
kans as the result of simple Russian ma- 
chinations is overlooking the centuries of 
poverty and aristocratic corruption 3 
have characterized those countries. 

A peaceful resolution of the impasse 1 
Greece depends upon two things: Convincing 
Russia that any military expansion will be 
met by force; using every means at our dis- 
posal to hasten tong-overduè economic and 
social reforms. * * 

We must search out those polit- 
ical leaders who until now have been crushed 
between the millstones of reaction and com- 
munism and give them power. 


It was said yesterday by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH] that 
when we defend liberty for others we de- 
fend our own liberty. I agree fully, 
with all my heart and mind, if the lib- 
erty we defend for others is the same 
liberty we cherish for ourselves; and I 
am ready to defend that liberty abroad 
as well as at home, not just with $400,- 
000,000, which guarantees nothing but a 
beginning, but with billions of dollars. 

That is evidently not the sentiment of 
this Congress, or it would have passed 
the International Children’s Fund before 
this and it would not have gutted the 
relief bill, the crippling of which will 
invite communism in Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, and Poland. 

If we are going to be instrumental in 
the development of a democratic world 
it is going to cost us something in terms 
of hard cash and generous treatment to 
the impoverished and miserable people 
of this earth. 

My amendment is in line with state- 
ments made by the Secretary of State 
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and evidence presented before our com- 


mittee. 

I offer an amendment which requires 
as a condition precedent to giving aid 
to Greece that the Greek Government 
declare a general amnesty for political 
prisoners and agree to hold a free elec- 
tion within 1 year after assistance has 
first been made available. Such a pro- 
cedure must appeal to the people of the 
United States as well as to the people of 
Greece since it embodies fully the dem- 
ocratic process which it is the stated pur- 
pose of this bill to defend. Whatever 
may have been urged against the former 
King of Greece, it is indubitably clear 
that the present King, without a trace of 
Greek blood in his veins, married to a 
German princess, notorious for her Nazi 
activities and sympathies during the war, 
may well be thoroughly unpopular and 
unacceptable to the Greek people. 

The record of the present King is such 
that even the British Foreign Office, we 
are reliably informed, has grave misgiv- 
ings about his fitness to serve as the ruler 
of Greece in such critical times. 

A free election by the Greek people 
would, of course, not directly resolve the 
issue as to the continuation of the mon- 
archy or the future of King Paul. On the 
other hand, it would enable the Greek 
people to elect representatives who would 
presumably fully express prevailing po- 
litical convictions. If these representa- 
tives should in turn, decide that the wel- 
fare of their country demands constitu- 
tional reforms, they would be empowered 
to take the necessary steps. You will 
agree, I am sure, that this is the way we 
want to see things done and that if it is 
our sincere desire to bring about and 
support a democratic government in 
Greece, we must shape our own assist- 
ance so as to contribute most effectively 
to that end. 

To assure a thoroughly free election, 
my amendment directs the President to 
request the United Nations to appoint a 
commission to supervise the election. 
Since I recognize that for various rea- 
sons the United Nations may be unable, 
or possibly unwilling, to undertake the 
commitment, the President is directed, 
if such be the case, to inform the Con- 
gress of the fact and to appoint a five- 
man American commission to supervise 
the election. 

In order further to assure Congres- 
sional participation in this course of 
action, my amendment proposes that if 
an American commission is appointed, it 
be subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. I have allowed for a leeway period 
preceding the election of 1 year after as- 
sistance is first made available to Greece 
on the ground that in that period relief 
operations will have reduced tension 
among the Greek people, restored a meas- 
ure of calm and thereby contributed to an 
atmosphere in which a truly free elec- 
tion may be held. Furthermore, during 
that same period of time the United Na- 
tions will have the opportunity to decide 
whether it chooses to assume the re- 
sponsibility of appointing a supervisory 
commission. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 3 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. COOLEY]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to bob up so frequently, but it seems 
to me that this is a tremendously im- 
portant amendment, and I feel that it 
should be opposed and defeated. The 
author of the amendment, unfortu- 
nately, did not discuss the first part of 
it, which in itself is quite important. 
The effect of the first part of the amend- 
ment is to declare an amnesty for politi- 
cal prisoners. Does that mean that the 
author of the amendment would like to 
open up the jails of Greece and turn out 
the criminals and guerrillas, so that they 
can overthrow the government? Ap- 
parently this is clearly the purpose of 
the amendment. 

Shall we by this amendment attempt 
to direct Greece to hold another elec- 
tion? I wonder if the author of the 
amendment and those who will support 
it would be willing for Congress to pass 
laws directing Yugoslavia and all of the 
other countries which are puppets of 
Soviet Russia, and in which elections 
been held to hold other elections, to be 
supervised as contemplated by the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. Frankly, I feel 
that elections in Yugoslavia and in other 
countries which have been overrun by 
communism should hold new, free and 
unfettered elections, but I certainly 
question the wisdom of an act of Con- 
gress directing that such elections be 
held. This is an unreasonable proposi- 
tion and I certainly hope that it will 
not be seriously considered by this Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I recently talked in Cairo 
to Greek Republicans who opposed the 
monarchy, and they said they hoped that 
an election would not be held too soon, 
because if an election were held too soon 
the danger would be that the only choice 
would be between a monarchy and com- 
munism, whereas if sufficient time 
elapsed, there could be then a real choice 
between a republic, which they sup- 
ported, and a monarchy. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. Of course, I yield. 

Mrs. DOUGLAS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
does he feel that 1 year is a reasonable 
length of time? 

Mr. VORYS. I think Greece knows 
more about that than we do. 

Mr. COOLEY. We have general elec- 
tions in this country every 4 years and 
we seem to get along all right. When 
another election will be held in Greece, 
perhaps, is not so important, but the im- 
portance of this proposition is shall the 
American Congress direct or require, 
either directly or indirectly, the holding 
of an election in the far-away country of 
Greece, in which country we are told that 
more than 85 percent of the people even 
now approve the Government in exist- 
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ence there. Maybe the great powers 
should have supervised elections in other 
countries, and had they done so I ven- 
ture to say that the situation in many of 
the countries of Europe would be quite 
different from what it is today. 

I insist that this amendment should 
be defeated, and by an overwhelming 
vote, to the end that Greece and Turkey 
and all other countries of the world will 
clearly and definitely know that America 
does not.intend to interfere with the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations, or attempt 
to dominate or direct the domestic af- 
fairs of other nations by remote control. 
We either believe in this bill or we do not 
believe in it. We are either for it or 
against it. We either want to follow 
Truman and Marshall and Vandenberg, 
and all of the other leaders of America, 
including our distinguished representa- 
tive to the United Nation. Organization, 
Senator Austin, or we want to follow the 
primrose path of weakness, which leads 
to conflict and bloodshed. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Cali- 
fornia [Mrs. DOUGLAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the recuest of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Huser]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUBER. Mr. Chairman, several 
days ago I stated on this floor—and I 
repeat now—that if we allowed political 
expediency to determine our vote on this 
measure we would all vote against it. 

This morning five Communist veterans 
from my district called upon me and they 
asked my why I, as one who in the past 
had to some extent believed in the prin- 
ciples of Henry Wallace, could possibly 
support the Truman doctrine. I told 
them I could support the Truman doc- 
trine because I had been given the great 
privilege of traveling through many of 
these countries that have been men- 
tioned. I had the opportunity of being 
n Moscow, and, following that, in east- 
ern and central countries—Iran, Iraq, 
Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. I was 
not wined and dined at the cocktail bars 
of the diplomats, but I talked to the 
average people—to the little people. 
Everywhere I went I found that in every 
country they were fearful of Russia and 
fearful of the future. I told those vet- 
erans that was one of the reasons I 
would vote for the Truman doctrine. I 
told them I would vote for it because I 
believed we were going to insure freedom 
to our part of the world—to this coun- 
try—where I can walk out of the door 
and stand on the steps of the Capitol of 
the United States and say whatever I 
choose to say about the President of the 
United States, about the Chief of Staff, 
the Secretary of State, or anyone else. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 
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Mr. RANKIN. That aggregation of 
so-called Communist veterans was 
simply a mission from Moscow. 

Mr. HUBER. Well, I do not know 
what the mission was, but I know that 
they asked me as vets of this war if I 
knew what they had been fighting for. 
I said it was not only those who fought 
in World War II; it was those who 
fought in World War I, the Spanish- 
American War, the Civil War, and the 
Revolutionary War, to preserve the heri- 
tage that has been won for us at so great 
a cost. I did not have the privilege of 
serving in this war but I have stood by 
the graves of those who died, and have 
a true appreciation for the sacrifice they 
made. There is a great obligation on us. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. It occurred to me to 
suggest also that that misison from Mos- 
cow, to which the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi referred, came here and had 
their communistic convention, or what- 
ever it was that met yesterday, with the 
ridiculous idea that they could influence 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States in its vote on this measure. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Last night the prin- 
cipal speech was made by the leading 
Communist, William Z. Foster, who just 
got back from Moscow. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I may as well. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman find 
any significance in the fact that the 
young Members of this House who bear 
the scars of World War II upon their 
bodies are generally for this bill? 

Mr. HUBER. I believe the over- 
whelming number of veterans who have 
served in all the wars in which this coun- 
try has engaged are and should be over- 
whelmingly in support of this bill. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Along 
the same line brought out by the gentle- 
man from Georgia—and he has focused 
attention to a point I was going to make, 
one which I think the membership of 
this House can well consider—the vast 
majority of men who know war more 
recently than a great number of the 
Members of this House are for this bill 
because they feel that we do have to 
take a stand and they know that when 
you are speaking to a power which knows 
only the language of force you have got 
to answer with force yourself. 

Mr. MUNDT, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I merely wish to sug- 
gest that perhaps the gentleman from 
Alabama was not quite right after all 
when he said that the Communists had 
the ridiculous idea that they could in- 
fiuence votes in this House by holding 
their convention here. I believe that by 
their opposition to this bill they have 
induced a lot of Members to support it 
who now realize where the strength of 
the opposition comes from. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended for an additional 
5 minutes if he desires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has not yet expired. 

Mr. JARMAN. I still ask unanimous 
consent that his time may be extended 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HUBER. I appreciate the inter- 
est shown in my remarks. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would suggest 
that the gentleman spend his additional 
5 minutes in explaining why these ques- 
tions cannot be handled through the 
United Nations. 

Mr. HUBER. I may say to the gentle- 
man from California that if he will ex- 
plain why Russia cannot handle similar 
matters through the United Nations then 
I will be satisfied. This thing is not one- 
sided. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUBER. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I am sure everybody in 
the House fully realizes and deeply re- 
grets that so many of the countries of 
the world, especially those devastated by 
the war, are disrupted and distraught, 
and their governments are in bad condi- 
tion; no one pretends that the Greek 
Government is as good or as democratic 
as we wish; but is this not our situation, 
that the choice in Greece is not between 
the present Greek Government and 
something better, it is between the pres- 
ent Greek Government and something 
infinitely worse? 

Which will be better for the Greeks, 
for us to help the government chosen by 
themselves maintain the nation’s inde- 
pendence, while helping it to work toward 
more democracy and more efficiency and 
less corruption or, on the other hand, 
to abandon Greece to the control of a 
foreign power which has never yet given 
any people under its heel any chance 
whatsoever to develop democracy? Is 
not that our real choice, between the 
present Greek Government and some- 
thing worse, not between the present 
government and something better? 

Mr. HUBER. There is much truth in 
what the gentleman says. But we must 
not condemn all the young ex-soldiers 
who came down with this group. They 
are looking for a better way of life. Do 
not condemn them too hastily. If they 
could be assured of security in the future 
it would go a long way in changing their 
outlook toward our great form of gov- 
ernment which guarantees freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, or the right 
of the people peacefully to assemble and 
to petition the government for a redress 
of grievances. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question I asked 
the gentleman from Ohio was evaded 
and to some extent turned back to me; 
and, of course, I am not going to try to 
use my 5 minutes to show how this could 
be taken up through procedures which 
are set forth in the United Nations Char- 
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ter. I know the Members of this House 
are familiar with them, and I believe 
many of them seriously considering this 
matter realize that such a problem could 
be handled through the procedures and 
methods set up in the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that everything could be 
done by the President under the United 
Nations Charter if he but would? In 
other words, we would not need any con- 
gressional action if he would but do it 
that way. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 
He has the power to ask Mr. Austin to 
initiate the matter either through the 
Security Council or the General Assem- 
bly. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I 
shall move to recommit this bill, in case 
Iam recognized by the Chairman of the 
Committee, to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, with instructions to report the 
same back with the following amend- 
ment, and I want to take this time to 
read the amendment briefly and to ex- 
plain briefly what it means: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“SECTION 1. It is the sense of Congress that 
the President of the United States through 
the appropriate representative of the United 
States shall initiate in the Security Council 
of the United Nations and in other appro- 
priate bodies of the United Nations proposals 
designed to ensure the security and national 
integrity of Greece and Turkey, and to re- 
solve any related problems in the Near East 
and Middle East areas which are endanger- 
ing the peace. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President a sum not ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000 for the purpose of relief 
and rehabilitation of the Greek economy. 
The President may expend funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this provision through 


existing agencies of the Federal Government 


and through transfer of such amounts as he 
deems appropriate to the Government of 
Greece and the Secretary General of the 
United Nations for expenditure by them. 
Such funds shall be expended for the pur- 
chase and other provision of supplies for the 
civilian economy of Greece, including inci- 
dental administrative, transportation, tech- 
nical, and other necessary services, but no 
part of such money shall be used for the 
provision of military supplies or services.” 


Very briefly, I first ask to recommit the 
present bill. Second, it instructs the 
President to initiate through the appro- 
priate representative of the United 
States, in the Security Council of the 


` United Nations and in other appropriate 


bodies of the United Nations, proposals 
designed to insure the security and na- 
tional integrity of Greece and Turkey 
and to resolve any related problems in 
the Near East and middle eastern areas 
which are endangering the peace. 

As the Members of this body know, 
the Palestine question is now in the 
hands of the United Nations. To a cer- 
tain extent a portion of the Greek situ- 
ation is in the hands of the Balkan Com- 
mission. There is nothing involving 
Turkey at the present time, as far as the 
United Nations is concerned. But the 
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Dardanelles is a problem which will re- 
main regardless of whether this bill 
passes or not. When the $100,000,000 
which goes to Turkey is expended, the 
problem of the Dardanelles, and the 
problem of the distribution of oil in Iran 
and Syria and other places will still re- 
main and, Mr. Chairman, we will have 
to appropriate other hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars because the prohlems will 
still be there. That is why I say you 
cannot solve the problem of Greece and 
Turkey without solving the related prob- 
lems which are contiguous and related 
thereto. 

Third. An appropriation of $100,000,- 
000 is made to Greece immediately for 
the purpose of relief and rehabilitation 
in Greece. I supported the $350,000,000 
relief bill, and I opposed the Jonkman 
amendment that cut that amount be- 
cause I felt at that time it cut down 
too much the need for relief in Greece. 

The expenditure of this fund is for 
the civilian economy, and the reason I 
set the figure at $100,000,000 is because 
the Food and Agricultura] Organization 
which was embodied and created by the 
United Nations recommended $100,000,- 
000. That is why I set it at that amount. 
This cuts down the amount of this bill 
from $400.000,000 to $100,000,000 to com- 
ply with the FAO recommendation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it 
prohibits an expenditure for military 
purposes and it provides that at the 
President’s discretion such part of this 
fund as necessary may be transferred 
to the Greek Government or the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for 
supervision in the expenditure of money 
in Greece. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that when this 
motion to recommit is offered we will 
have enough support on the motion to 
show that we still have some faith in 
the United Nations and that we are not 
completely ignoring the existence of such 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman from California has again 


expired. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Gladly. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section close with this address. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, how many 
amendments are pending on this section 
for which unanimous consent has been 
asked to close debate upon? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk advises 
the Chair that there are no amendments 
pending or the desk on this section. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, when the President of the United 
States on March 12 delivered his now 
historic message on aid to Greece and 
Turkey the occasion marked a signifi- 
cant turning point in America’s foreign 
policy. In the words of the President: 

One of the principal objectives of the 
foreign policy of the United States is the 
creation of conditions in which we and other 
nations will be able to work out a way of 
life free from coercion. This was a funda- 
mental issue in the wars with Germany and 
Japan. Our victory was won over countries 
which sought to impose their will and their 
way of life upon other nations. * * * 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 


Stated another way, the President of 
the United States, tn the name of the 
people of the United States, on that day 
before the Congress abandoned, once and 
for all, the ineffectual and costly isola- 
tionist policy of the past—a policy which 
directly contributed to the devastating 
wars that the world has witnessed within 
this generation. 

The issue in Greece and Turkey is iden- 
tical with the one which prevailed when 
Japan marched into Manchuria, when 
Italy took Ethiopia, and when Hitler vio- 
lated all of the treaties of his govern- 
ment, and by force, by threats of force, 
and by his Nazi fifth columns, conquered 
much of Europe without firing a shot. 

The issue may be put by way of a 
simple question. Shall we face up to 
our responsibilities throughout this one 
world or shall we adopt a 1947 variety of 
appeasement and isolationism which 
must sooner or later bring about a Third 
World War that so many are already 
calling inevitable? 

If we follow a course of appeasement, 
if we decide that what happens in the 
rest of the world is of no concern to 
uş, then the Communist rulers in the 
Kremlin, just as the madman in Ber- 
lin of 1939, will decide that the western 
democracies are weak, and can be con- 
quered by the same techniques of prop- 
aganda and boring from within as em- 
ployed by Hitler. If, on the other hand, 
we meet our responsibilities and let the 
world understand that we will not shrink 
from them, the freemen everywhere will 
be encouraged and the voice of our great 
and powerful Nation, spoken in behalf 
of democracy and freedom will be heard 
in every corner of the world and the 
march toward communistic totalitarian- 
ism will be halted. 

The need is urgent. The time is short. 
Greece and Turkey are vital. They com- 
mand the Near East, Africa, and Asia. 
If they fall to the Russian fifth column 
from within, then before long, all of the 
world outside our hemisphere may be 
within the orbit of the iron curtain. 
If their position is held, most of west- 
ern Europe will be saved, and construc- 
tive measures, such as the establishment 
of a United States of Europe, will make 
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possible the economic rehabilitation of 
that continent. Such action should as- 
sure the continuation of world peace by 
convincing Moscow that our policy is 
one of justice, backed by all the strength 
and might of this great Nation. 

Those who argue that we are bypass- 
ing the United Nations are either beg- 
ging the question or opposing our policy 
by indirection because they know that 
we are confronted with acute internal 
situations in Greece and Turkey which 
cannot be handled at this time by the 
United Nations. They are also delib- 
erately ignoring the fact that Russia has 
a veto power in that assembly which 
she would not hesitate to use. 

America now faces the same challenge 
that it faced in 1914 and in the 19308. 
If it follows the course of coming to the 
aid of stricken peoples and abandoris iso- 
lationism and appeasement, the tragic 
and bloody history of 1917 and 1941 will 
not be repeated. If it follows the oppo- 
site course, a third blood bath may soon 
be upon us. 

Let us be frank about this matter. 

Are we willing for the iron curtain to 
be extended to the shores of the Atlantic, 
through all of the continent of Europe, 
through the Near East, and possibly 
throughout Asia and Africa? 

Have we forgotten the bloody, dismal 
struggle which so recently engulfed man- 
kind? Do hundreds of thousands of 
young Americans lie in hallowed ground 
and other thousands suffer in hospitals 
and institutions so that we might sub- 
stitute Red dictatorship for black dicta- 
torship? Shall we repeat in Greece and 
jn Turkey and in western Europe the 
solemn tragedy of Estonia, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Albania. Rumania, Hungary, Bul- 
garia, Poland, and Yugoslavia; or shall 
we use the moral power of this Nation 
for the cause of freedom? Freedom is an 
ancient word. It first gained its mag- 
nificence in the land of the Hellenes. 
To many of us who have lived under 
the blessed sun of the United States, it 
may seem like an academic word; but 
in those bleak nations behind the iron 
curtain, it is still the most glorious word 
in the minds of men. And yet, the issue 
involved here is just that simple. It is 
whether freedom survives on this earth, 
or whether some strange ideology, which 
proclaims freedom but practices tyranny, 
which talks about the rights of man 
but foists a brutal, soulless system of 
collectivism upon the minds and hearts 
of men, and which employs cruelties 
heretofore unknown to mankind shall 
prevail. For my own part, it is my firm 
belief that there can be no compromise 
with communism. That is the issue. If 
we compromise now, if we throw Greece 
and the nations of Europe into the wait- 
ing, willing arms of Red fascism, then 
we will face a third world war more 
horrible and more devastating than the 
one that this world has so recently ex- 
perienced. If we fail in this duty, then 
we may as well withdraw our armies of 
occupation from Europe. We may as 
well remain away from the conference 
tables and prepare for the holocaust. 

I read with interest Mr. Stalin’s inter- 
view with Mr. Stassen. He talked about 
cooperation and said that our countries 
could live together in peace. I fervently 
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hope that they can. But certainly Mr. 
Stalin would be more impressive if his 
deeds spoke out rather than his words. 

The philosophy to which he subscribes, 
denies the validity of covenants, the va- 
lidity of morals, the vaiidity of religion. 
How then can western civilization trust 
his assertions? He talks about freedom, 
when in his nation and in the nations 
that are dominated by communism there 
are more slaves than have ever existed 
in the entire recorded history of this 
world. 

To compromise with communism is to 
compromise with an essential evil. It is 
no more possible than to compromise 
with cancer or tuberculosis. 

The debate, however, has pointed up 
the need for something more than a neg- 
ative policy in Europe. While we must 
oppose Russian expansion and while we 
must fight communism on every front, 
we also must put forward a positive pro- 
gram of democracy. The objections 
voiced to the extension of aid to Greece 
and Turkey have come from many 
thoughtful Americans who are justly 
worried about our precarious fiscal struc- 
ture and who realize that dollars alone 
will not solve the problems of Europe. 

These thoughtful Americans are prop- 
erly concerned over our tremendous na- 
tional debt. They show where we have 
already spent billions in England and 
France and throughout the world, and 
communism marches on. There must be 
some other way. Otherwise we will 
bankrupt America. 

There is an alternative that has stirred 
the minds of men for many centuries. 
It is to be found in a federated western 
Europe. A resolution “that the Congress 
hereby favors the creation of a United 
States of Europe within the framework 
of the United Nations” is now pend- 
ing in this body and in the Senate. 
That resolution has received support 
from the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, representing all political 
groups, from the press, and in -public 
forums. Recently a group of 81 of the 
Nation’s outstanding leaders in business, 
finance, religion and education, and 
journalism endorsed the plan as the 
answer to the recurrent problem of 
Europe. It is not a new plan. It has 
been supported for many years by great 
statesmen of Europe. Today its princi- 
pal champions are Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister Smuts, John Foster 
Dulles, Walter Lippmann, Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee, and many others. George 
Washington once wrote to General] La- 
fayette: 

We have sowed seeds of liberty and union 
that will spring up everywhere on earth, 
and one day. taking its pattern from the 
United States of America, there will be 
founded the United States of Europe. 


The great French writer, Victor Hugo, 
prophesied: 

The day will come when these two huge 
unions, the United States of America and 
the United States of Europe, will face and 
greet each other across the Atlantic—when 
they will exchange their goods, their com- 
merce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
to civilize the globe, to fertilize deserts, to 
improve creation under the eyes of the Crea- 
tor, and to assure the greatest benefit for all 
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by combining these forces: the brotherhood 
of man and the might of God. 


That day is at hand. 

The Greek loan must be made, because 
as I have pointed out, we cannot com- 
promise further. But at best it is serv- 
ing only as an oxygen tent for the patient. 
Similar loans have been made to France, 
England, and to the Netherlands, and 
the condition of our ex-enemies does not 
need recounting at this time. 

Greece is vital, but western Europe is 
even more vital, and now is the time, with 
Europe prostrate, for the ancient ideal 
of federation to bear fruit. As one writer 
has said, “What was once an ideal is 
now a necessity.” 

In the words of Winston Churchill: 

And what is the plight to which Europe 
has been reduced? Some of the small states 
have, indeed, made a good recovery, but over 
wide areas a vast quivering mass of tor- 
mented, hungry, careworn, and bewildered 
human beings gaze on the ruins of their 
cities and scan the dark horizon for the 
approach of some new peril, tyranny, or 
terror. 

They may still return, There is a remedy 
which, if it were generally and spontaneousiy 
adopted by the great majority of people in 
the many lands, would as if by a miracle, 
transform the whole scene and would in a 
few years make all Europe, or the greater 
part of it, as free and as happy as Switzer- 
land is today. 

What is this sovereign remedy? 

We must build a kind of United States of 
Europe. 


America cannot bring about the United 
States of Europe, but by the adoption 
of the resolution now before the Congress 
the forces at work everywhere in western 
Europe will be immeasurably strength- 
ened and those who hesitate now because 
of the opposition to Soviet Russia will be 
given the courage and the support to 
move forward. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened care- 
fully to the debate on this measure for 
3 days. I have opposed every amend- 
ment which has been offered to the com- 
mittee bill. I shall continue to oppose 
amendments. I shall oppose the amend- 
ment which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia contemplates offering. 

The committee has done a masterful 
job in framing this legislation and the 
issues have been clearly presented to this 
body. Everyone here fully understands 
that. As the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WapswortH], and 
our great minority leader [Mr. RAYBURN] 
pointed out on day before yesterday, the 
comparison existing between 1914 and 
1939-41 is too serious to overlook, and 
all thoughtful Americans realize that 
we must no longer adopt a policy of 
appeasement. 

I listened with interest this morning 
while one gentleman said, “Of what con- 
cern is it to us what happens in eastern 
Europe or what happens in Russia?” My 
mind went back to my first term here in 
this Congress in 1941 when we were de- 
bating lend-lease, and I heard those same 
words, and those same gentlemen mak- 
ing the identical assertions. After Hit- 
ler had conquered most of Europe, and 
when the British Isles were holding out 
all alone, those same gentlemen stood in 
the well of the House and said, “What 
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concern is it to us what Hitler does in 
Europe?” Then, all of a sudden bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor and it was of direct 
concern to every American. That is the 
same challenge that we face today, and 
we had better not make any mistake 
about it. . 

But, I want to take this time to point 
out what I believe is possibly an alterna- 
tive to the direction we are headed. 
Many years ago the statesmen of Europe 
recognized the fact that as long as Eu- 
rope was disunited, as long as we had 
countless little nationalities and count- 
less little nations in Europe, we were 
bound to have these interminable wars 
and interminable struggles. Recogniz- 
ing this recurrent situation, some 
months ago, in conjunction with some 
of my colleagues in the Senate, I intro- 
duced a resolution in this House favor- 
ing the creation of a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the 
United Nations. Iam certain that many 
Members of the House have noted the 
overwhelming approval with which that 
resolution has been met by the press, in 
public forums, in educational, and in 
civic circles of this country. Iam happy 
to say that that movement now has a 
tremendous momentum, and today the 
Moscow Conference having failed and 
our effort of cooperation with Russia 
having completely failed, we must have 
an alternative. 

I say to the Members of the House, if 
they will give serious consideration and 
serious thought to the age-old ideal of 
a united western Europe. together in 
trade, together in commerce, and to- 
gether in government, the 200,000,000 
people of western Europe will be the an- 
swer to this problem, and I believe we 
will have some hope for peace on this 
earth; but as long as we maintain all of 
these separate entities, as long as we try 
to create artificial barriers in Europe, 
they are bound to overflow into our own 
Nation and we are bound to go into 
another and a more bloody world war. 

I ask you to read when you have time 
the words of Winston Churchill, of John 
Foster Dulles, of Prime Minister Attlee, 
and the expressions of 81 prominent 
Americans which recently appeared in 
the press, representing every shade of 
political opinion in the United States, 
recommending and endorsing the Feder- 
ation of Europe. If you will read those 
expressions, and if you will study them, 
we as Americans may find an alternative 
to the grave and chaotic problem of 
Europe. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed, until 
such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, to 
make advances, not to exceed in the aggre- 
gate $100,000,000, to carry out the provisions 
of this act, in such manner and in such 
amounts as the President shall determine. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President not to exceed 
$400,000,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this act. From appropriations made under 
this authority there shall be repaid to the 
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Reconstruction Finance Corporation the ad- 
vances made by it under subsection (a) of 
this section. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin: 

On page 6, line 1, strike out all of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 4, 

And on line 8 strike out the letter “(b)” 
indicating a subsection and on line 9 substi- 
tute the figure “200,000,000” for “400,000,000,” 
and after the period on line 10 strike out all 
of the following sentence, and substitute a 
new sentence as follows: “Out of the funds 
provided herein the President is authorized 
to supply such financial assistance as may be 
requested by the United Nations to further 
the objectives of this legislation, but in no 
event shall it exceed $5,000,000.” 


Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the nature of the amend- 
ment I have offered, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and al) amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, this not to 
include the 10 minutes already allotted 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. I 
make this suggestion at the request of 
the majority leader. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, would it 
not be better to hear what the gentleman 
says concerning his amendment, so that 
we can see if any Member wants to dis- 
cuss it? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man object at this time? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, you will note if you have a copy of 
the bill before you that I am striking out 
all of subsection (a) because it is a re- 
quest to advance $100,000,000 without 
going before the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I see no reason why there is need for 
such quick action. I believe that the 
Department of State should justify the 
need for that sum of money before the 
Committee on Appropriations. There 
is nothing in the record, as I recall it, 
wherein there was a showing of such 
need. It seems to me, therefore, that if 
we are going to pass this legislation, let 
us be businesslike about it. Certainly, 
there is no justification for this provi- 
sion to be in the bill. 

I go on to the next part of my amend- 
ment, cutting down the amount from 
$400,000,000 to $200,000,000. I am won- 
dering if Members of the House realize 
that so far as the record is concerned, 
Turkey, which is covered by this bill, has 
never made a request to this Govern- 
ment for any money. If I am wrong, I 
want the members of the Committee to 
tell me so. $125,000,000 is provided in 
this bill for Turkey. I trust that the 
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members of the Committee who want to 
ask questions will wait until I complete 
my statement. 

So far as I can find, all we have con- 
cerning aid to Turkey is the statement 
in the report on page 3, as follows: 

The situation in Turkey differs substan- 
tially, but she has found it necessary during 


recent months to apply to the United States 
for financial aid. 


That is the statement made by the 
committee. What does Mr. Acheson 
say? The only testimony is this: 

Today the Turkish economy is no longer 


able to carry the full load required for its 
national defense. 


But in the statement on the same page 
Mr. Acheson does not say that there was 
a request for aid, and if he did I submit 
that that would be a self-serving dec- 
laration and a statement in support of 
his own position. 

The report is very clear, however, so 
far as the Greek Government is con- 
cerned. On March 3 the Greek Govern- 
ment actually asked for this assistance. 
I could not find in these heavy secret 
documents that we have, 6 or 8 inches 
thick, anything to show that the Turkish 
Government has asked for this aid. As 
a matter of fact, they did not ask it or 
need it. Turkey wants arms and not 
money. 

I say there should be before this House 
something in writing to show that the 
Turkish Government wants this money. 
I submit the record does not indicate 
that, and if it does then I have missed 
it and I will stand corrected if the evi- 
dence can be produced. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
it right here. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I hope the 
gentleman will wait until I complete my 
statement. 

Mr. JARMAN. You ask for it and 
then you do not want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. In the lat- 
ter part of this amendment I provide 
that the President would be authorized 
to advance out of this authorization 
$5,000,000 to assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this legislation. If there 
is Russian aggression, let us find it out. 
Let us find out through the United Na- 
tions organization. We have heard a 
great deal about isolationism. I wonder, 
in all this by-passing of the United Na- 
tions, who are the isolationists. 

I want to call attention to a matter 
which I think is highly important be- 
cause I believe it indicates that even as 
far as Greece is concerned, they can go 
to the International Bank and get this 
money. I am referring to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record of May 7, page 4719, to 
an address delivered by the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. PATTERSON] : 

A reading of section C of part 4 of the 
charter of the International Bank proves 
conclusively that ihis United Nations agency 
can be used to help the people of Greece. 
It says, and I quote, “If a member suffers 
from an acute exchange stringency, so that 
the service of any loan contracted by that 
member or guaranteed by it or by one of 
its agencies cannot be provided in the stip- 
ulated manner, the member concerned may 
apply to the bank for a relaxation of the 
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conditions of payment.” ‘This certainly ap- 
plies to Greece today as it seems to me. 

The very first chapter of the bank's charter 
is even more specific in its application to 
Greece today. It says under section B the 
resource shall be used “for the purpose of 
facilitating the restoration and reconstruc- 
tion of the economy of members whose met- 
ropolitan territories have suffered great 
devastation from enemy occupation or hos- 
tilities. The bank, in determining the con- 
ditions and terms of loans made to such 
members, shall pay special regard to lighten- 
ing the financial burden and expediting the 
completion of such restoration and recon- 
struction.” 


There you have it. It is all laid out. 
The International Bank can take charge 
of this matter, so why should we in all 
our largesse volunteer to hand out this 
money which our taxpayers are striving 
so hard to pay each year? We as Re- 
publicans, under the program outlined, 
have promised tax reduction and debt 
reduction and all that goes with it. Un- 
der no circumstances can we be justi- 
fied in making not a loan but a gift of 
more than $200.000,000. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Dean Acheson de- 
livered an address last evening in place 
of the President, and he advocates re- 
habilitating the whole world. After we 
have bled ourselves white, who will there 
be to give us a blood transfusion? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The ques- 
tion answers itself, it seems to me. Of 
course, we will face economic ruin and 
we are on the verge of it today. 

Mr, JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. I simply ask the gen- 
tleman to yield to produce the evidence 
he asked for a moment ago. I believe 
the gentleman made the statement that 
if there was any evidence that Turkey 
had requested this assistance, he would 
like some member of the committee to 
produce it. It is found on page 13, where 
I inquired of Under Secretary Acheson, 
as follows: : 

In other words, as I understand it, every- 
thing proposed to be done in this bill has 


been definitely requested by the countries 
concerned? 


Secretary AcHescn. That is true. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is that the 
best evidence the gentleman offers? It 
is a self-serving declaration. I say it is 
not the best evidence. 

Mr. JARMAN. That may not be the 
best evidence but it is most excellent 
evidence. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Not for me. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman asked 
for it and when he gets it he does not 
want it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. You know 
as a lawyer that is not the best evidence. 
Produce a copy of a letter from the 
Turkish Government. That is what I 
am asking for. There is a copy of the 
Greek request in the confidential report 
prepared for the committee by the State 
Department. 

Mr. JARMAN. If the gentleman 
wishes further evidence 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am ask- 
ing you to produce it and you cannot. 
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Mr. JARMAN. The difference is I 
have confidence in the President and 
other officials of my country whereas the 
gentleman does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] 
has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to renew the unanimous-consent request 
suggested by the majority leader, that all 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 15 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Eaton]? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ascertain how many seek recog- 
nition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sees five 
Members indicating they desire time. 

Mr. EATON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
modify my request and make it 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey asks unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
recognize the following Members who in- 
dicated a desire to be heard: Messrs. 
MacKinnon, Vorys, CHENOWETH, MILLER 
of Connecticut, and JARMAN. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, may the 
committee members be heard last? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio wil! be recognized last. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacKIN NON] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, on 
yesterday one of the illustrious Members 
of this House said that when you hear 
one person you have heard one-half of 
the story. That is not true on this is- 
sue, for when you have heard one person 
on this issue you have heard only one- 
third of the story. You have three views 
on this issue. 

One group believes that the national 
interest of the United States is involved 
and they support the bill. There are 
two groups in opposition. First, the 
isolationists oppose it. Secondly, in op- 
position you nave that group whose for- 
eign policy has been such that they have 
not actively opposed the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Government and they have 
opposed the foreign policy of the United 
States. It is very easy to pick that group 
out. You know what their position was 
on lend-lease. They were demanding 
that Russia get more lend-lease. You 
know what their position was on the sec- 
ond front. For several years they de- 
manded an immediate second front in 
Europe regardless of the inability of our 
country to prosecute effective military 
operations. 

THE PARTY LINE 

The party line that they have now 
developed on this particular bill is 
they say that they oppose military 
aid, favor relief to starving children, 
and then they say, “Besides, the United 
States cannot afford to give this relief 
in any amount.” That argument is 
completely dishonest, because in one 
breath they say, “I favor partial relief,” 
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and in the next breath they say “I favor 
no relief.” That is the party line argu- 
ment on this bill today. To merely 
state it is sufficient, Its inconsistency is 
its own answer. 

IDEAS VERSUS FORCE 


One of the arguments that has been 
made, that seems to have some force with 
a number of people, is that you cannot 
stop ideas by force. Their inference is 
that communism is an idea and hence it 
cannot be stopped by force. 

But I say communism has no force as 
an idea. Communism has never been 
accepted by any country of the world 
except by force. Does any person—and 
I will yield the floor to anyone who has 
an answer on this one—can any person 
in this House tell us today of any nation 
in recorded history that ever voluntarily 
accepted communism? No person rises 
to suggest that there ever was such a 
nation—and I agree that there never was. 
Communism has never been voluntarily 
accepted by any country. It needs force 
to impose it and it needs force to con- 
tinue it. 

There is no question that when you 
run into force you have to make your 
position clear, and that is what this bill 
does. We are opposing communism. 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


In closing I want to say that I re- 
gard this program as unfinished business 
arising out of our involvement in the war. 
It is nothing more than we did after the 
last war. We stayed until conditions 
were stabilized. For the same purpose 
today we are in Germany, we are in 
Austria, and we are in Italy. In those 
countries we are presently seeking to 
bring stability to their economy. They 
were our enemies a short time back. 
Should we not also seek to maintain a 
stable government for our friends who 
ask our aid? They were our allies in the 
war and are our friends now. I submit 
that they are entitled to our help now 
as much as our former enemies, 

THE GREEK ELECTION 


Some criticize the Greek Government. 
You can criticize almost any foreign gov- 
ernment—in comparison with ours. But 
the Greek Government was elected by the 
Greek people in what our observers state 
was a free election. The statistics show 
that of 1,900,000 eligible voters, 87 per- 
cent voted and 68.3 percent favored the 
present Government. This leaves 31.7 
percent opposed. In other words the vote 
was 2 to 1 for the present Government. 

That is a more substantial popular 
majority than any President of the 
United States ever received in recorded 
history. No person can truthfully say 
that the Government ir Greece does not 
have the popular support of the Greek 
people. „ 

USE THE UNITED NATIONS 


Some say we should use the United 
Nations. I agree with that proposal and 
the bill contains ample provisions for 
the use of the United Nations if that 
body wishes to assume jurisdiction, but 
we have already seen the power of the 
veto in Russia’s hand to delay effective 
action on this very issue. 
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RUSSIAN VETO 


Russia vetoed the initial attempt to 
investigate the Greek border dispute. 
Subsequently the investigation was only 
authorized when Russia refrained from 
voting. Do we want to permit the Soviet 
to use such dilatory tactics? That is their 
game. Everyone knows it. The veto 
power gives them the authority to delay 
action—and they use it. This issue in 
Greece and Turkey involves internal sta- 
bility. Thus it is not a proper case for 
the United Nations. It does not in- 
volve international issues with respect to 
those countries. By the very charter of 
the United Nations they have no juris- 
diction. Our delegate from the United 
States has pointed out that this bill does 
not bypass the UN. I agree with that 
analysis of the problem. 

THE ISSUE 


The issue in this bill is clear. Are we 
going to appease Russia; are we going 
to jump through the hoop at the Soviet 
wish? We only intervened in Europe 
in World War II after the most con- 
stant demands from Russia. They de- 
manded arms, munitions, and a second 
front. We finally opened the second 
front and the war was soon over. Now 
the Soviet line is to say, “Get out now, 
leave Europe to us.” To this demand I 
say we did not intervene in Europe to 
permit Communists, Fascists, or other 
groups alien to their own country, to have 
free reign to aggressively overrun the 
remnants of European civilization. By 
our position as victors we owe a duty to 
the world to restore stable governments 
before we pull out. Let us all support 
this bill to do that for Greece and Tur- 
key—our allies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, it is unfortunate in the clos- 
ing hours of this debate that has been 
going on for four days that some Mem- 
bers’ patriotism so runs away with them 
that they have to charge those who hon- 
estly and conscientiously oppose this bill 
as following what is referred to as the 
“party line.” I am not at all disturbed 
about anybody questioning my Ameri- 
canism or my patriotism. I do want to 
ask one question and I hope before the 
debate closes someone on the committee 
or in the House will answer it for me. 

I listened this morning to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack] speak of the wave of 
communism sweeping over Turkey and 
over Greece, then across the Mediter- 
ranean over Italy and over France, and 
so on, possibly over the Atlantic to the 
United States. I concede that it is cer- 
tainly a threat and that all this world 
is threatened with the spread of com- 
munism. Assuming all that to be true, 
will some member of this committee ex- 
plain to me why, to deal with such an 
important problem, in view of our par- 
ticipation in the United Nations and our 
promise to the American people, we were 
going to deal in association with the 
other nations of the world, that we 
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should embark on this lone-wolf pro- 
gram on our own. 

Some may say that other nations can- 
not contribute their share in money to- 
ward this effort to stop the spread of 
communism into Turkey and Greece. 
If they cannot appropriate $100,000,000 
or $400,000,000, if they would appropri- 
ate a quarter of a million dollars to this 
program and associate themselves with 
this Government, I would feel much hap- 
pier about it and I could then support 
this whole program. But I do not want 
to see the United States Government em- 
bark on this program with no assurance, 
certainly no assurance has been given us 
throughout this debate, that the program 
has the support, at least the moral sup- 
port, of other nations associated with us 
in the United Nations. If they cannot 
furnish financial support they certainly 
can make known their support in other 
ways. I wish that somebody could show 
me how we can do this job so much 
better alone than with the help and 
cooperation of other nations. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Is it not true, sir, 
that when we approve this action we are 
taking, it means that any other nation 
may take any action it sees fit so long 
as it says it is carrying out the purposes 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. We are 
formulating our own program and car- 
rying it on alone, so far as I am able to 
find out. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I want to remind the 
gentleman what the United Nations 
representative of the United States, 
Senator Austin said: 

In my opinion, the United States program 
‘of aid to Greece and Turkey does not bypass 
the United Nations. 


Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I heard 
that statement read and I may say it 
does not answer my question. I have not 
said anything about bypassing the United 
Nations. I am asking why other nations 
that are in the United Nations cannot 
cooperate in this program. I heard the 
statement read by the chairman of the 
committee yesterday and I have great re- 
spect for Senator Austin. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. In all fairness, 
the House should be reminded also of 
what the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations said on this subject. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Yes. I 
go back to my question which was: “Why 
do the proponents of this bill think that 
the United States acting alone can do the 
job better than it could be done in co- 
operation with other nations? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
frou Alabama [Mr. JARMAN], 


Chair- 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
author of this amendment, as I under- 
stood him a moment ago, stated that 
Turkey had not applied for this assist- 
ance and challenged anyone to prove 
otherwise. I thought I did so by quoting 
the Under Secretary of State of the 
United States, who at the time was Acting 
Secretary of State. I do not know 
whether he is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, just as I do not know what General 
Marshall's politics is; but he is the 
Under Secretary of State of the United 
States and, for my part, I am willing to 
take his word on a matter with the re- 
sponsibility for which he is charged and 
on a matter about which he naturally 
knows more than could any Member of 
this body. Furthermore, he is an excep- 
tionally able official to whom I heard one 
of our best Members refer during this 
debate as the man who had the most 
alert and most brilliant mind with which 
he has come in contact. 

However, I find, after my colloquy with 
the gentleman—for whom I have a very 
high regard, but who I think should be 
more careful with his challenges and his 
statements—that the President of the 
United States in his message made the 
same statement, and I say to you, my 
colleagues, I care not who the President 
of the United States be, whether he be 
Democrat or Republican, I am willing to 
take his word on a matter such as this, 
and I quote from the President’s mes- 
sage: 

Since the war Turkey has sought financial 
assistance from Great Britain and the United 
States for the purpose of effecting moderniza- 
tion necessary for the maintenance of its 


Now, for my part, Mr. Chairman, and 
my colleagues, I am perfectly willing to 
believe those two officials of this Govern- 
ment and not be pin prickey and issue 
challenges about whether they are telling 
the truth or not. 

Mr. FULTON: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, an able mem- 
ber of our committee. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin said he searched the commit- 
tee report and looked through it care- 
fully and could not find it. He must 
have missed page 1, because there Mr. 
Acheson says that at various times dur- 
ing recent months the Turkish Govern- 
ment has applied to the United States for 
financial aid. And, there is no quibbling 
about that. 

Mr. JARMAN. Indeed, there is not. 
I thank the distinguished gentleman, and 
I read to the gentleman the Under Sec- 
retary’s reply to my question, in which 
he reiterated that fact. 

Now I gladly yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I want to 
again ask both of you gentlemen, who 
are lawyers, if you would accept that as 
proof in a court of law? 

Mr. JARMAN. Absolutely. I would 
accept the statement of my President 
and my Under Secretary of State as 
proof. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That 
sounds fine, but that still is not proof. 
That is a self-serving declaration. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Are we in a court of 
law here? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. You might 
be. 
Mr. JARMAN. Is this a court of law? 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. It is any- 
thing that you make it. ; 

Mr. JARMAN. Yes, and we have 
established it without reference to the 
precedents of the courts, too. We do 
not have to go to courts to get prece- 
dents. We have them of our own. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The chal- 
lenge is still open to produce the proof. 
Turkey has never asked for this loan, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. JARMAN. I repeat, I have confi- 
dence in my President, whether he be a 
Democrat or not, and should the gen- 
tleman on the other side ever be so for- 
tunate as to have a President I would 
have confidence in him, whoever he be. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 
the gentleman’s privilege. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I think the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, having chal- 
lenged both of us as lawyers, has gotten 
himself a little outside in saying that 
opinion evidence is admissible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH]. 

(Mr. CHENOWETH asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend his 
remarks). 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. I think on this 
issue of whether or not Turkey made a 
request we should read the President’s 
message delivered at the joint session of 
Congress. With respect to Greece he 
specifically states that Greece has asked 
for this assistance. You do not find any 
language as strong as that with respect 
to Turkey in the President’s message. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
refuse to yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Smrrx]. I wish to 
commend him for the splendid and bril- 
liant leadership he has exercised in 
handling the opposition to this legisla- 
tion. 

It appears that Turkey has asked for 
no assistance. I understand that Turkey 
has no financial crisis like Greece. Un- 
less the purpose of this bill is entirely 
military, I cannot conceive how any 
Member of this House can vote to send 
money to Turkey. 

We are told, however, we should sup- 
port this bill because it has the approval 
of the President and the Secretary of 
State. Our leaders have made some 
tragic mistakes. They have formulated 
policies which even the proponents of 
this bill admit have been unwise and 
unsound. Surely we must make an im- 
portant decision like this for ourselves. 

Largely because of pursuing wrong 
policies this country became involved in 
World War II, which cost the lives of 
300,000 American boys. The debate to- 
day reminds me very much of the dis- 
cussion of the lend-lease bill in 1941, 
which was represented as a peace meas- 
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ure. We soon discovered it was a step 
toward war. We won the war, but now 
we are again disillusioned; after defeat- 
ing our enemies we are now told there is a 
new threat to our security. This meas- 
ure is a subterfuge and a bald-faced de- 
ception. The title implies this is a bill 
which authorizes aid to Greece and Tur- 
key. You know, and I know, it is purely 
a military move. Yet we are being told 
we must continue to follow leaders whose 
blundering policies have precipitated the 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day. Our first responsibility is to the 
people we represent. It is my opinion 
the overwhelming sentiment of this coun- 
try is opposed to this legislation in its 
present form. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. This is the same 
leadership that in the last 2 years has 
spent $18,000,000,000 to promote commu- 
nism, and is financing communism. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman 
is absolutely right. We are still shipping 
supplies and materials to Russia. It is 
impossible to reconcile these conflicting 
positions. I have never understood the 

influence which has enabled communis- 
tic Russia to obtain unlimited amounts 
of equipment and machinery from the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look for a moment 
at this bill. It states that it provides for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey. How- 
ever, I think the mask has now been 
drawn aside. The intent of the bill is 
clear. You have seen the amendments, 
limiting the military personnel to 100, or 
200, voted down. Those sponsoring this 
bill vigorously opposed any military limi- 
tations. 

It is proposed to send members of our 
military forces, but we are assured they 
will act in an advisory capacity only. I 
submit there is no precedent for such a 
step and that it now appears obvious 
from admissions made on the floor by 
-those in charge of the bill that our mili- 
tary operations will not be restricted to 
-advice only: A motion to recommit this 
bill to the Committee on Armed Forces 
would be very proper. 

Mr. Chairman, I have before me an 
article written by Mr. Palmer Hoyt, Jr., 
Denver Post correspondent, who made a 
recent tour of Greece. He urges us to 
help Greece rebuild, and not to fight a 
war. I wish to read a few lines of this 
report on Greece, as the observations 
made by Mr. Hoyt are very pertinent to 
the bill we have before us. He says: 

The United States can compete success- 
fully with communism in Europe. It can 
compete successfully with communism else- 
where, too, but in order to do this the Gov- 
ernment must adopt a positive policy of aid 
to countries whose economy has been threat- 
ened by the war or its aftermaths. 

The Greek-Turkish aid bill is a case in 
point. Right now it is important that these 
countiies receive financial aid. Greece, espe- 
cially, has need of food and clothing for its 
people. It needs money to rebuild a shat- 
tered economy, 

3ut the Greek-Turkish aid bill is being 
talked about, in Athens and America, in 


terms of military supplies and money to sup- 
‘port the army in its fight against what the 
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rightist Greek Government at least, calls a 
Communist threat. 

It is true that communism threatens 
Greece. Nevertheless, the point of attack 
should not be through the Greek Army, 
fighting Communist and non-Communist 
guerrillas in the hills. If the American grant 
is to be successful the attack must come 
through the country’s economy. 

When the army uses funds to wage war, 
a lot more houses and roads and people are 
destroyed, The survivors find conditions dif- 
ficult. Then they are easy prey to totali- 
tarlanism— Communist or otherwise. 


I agree with Mr. Hoyt, and I submit 
we are making the wrong approach to 
this whole matter. We want to rebuild 
Greece, and not destroy her. As Mr. 
Smith has pointed out, the International 
Bank has been set up to aid countries 
like Greece. I feel certain satisfactory 
arrangements could be made to obtain 
the credit she needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, further 
commenting on whether Turkey re- 


quested aid, in the questionnaire found 


on page 366 of the hearings appears this 
statement from the State Department: 


In order to prevent a deterioration of the 
Turkish economic situation, which might 
weaken the country and compromise its po- 
sition, Turkey has requested American finan- 
cial assistance which the President proposes 
that we grant. 


Under Secretary Acheson, at the very 


start of the hearings, said—see page 1: 


At various times during recent months the 
Turkish Government has applied to the 
United States for financial aid. 


Apparently the opposition feels that if 
a country asks a whole lot of times that 
does not count as a request, but if a 
country asks once that counts as a re- 
quest. 

Iam one of those who opposed the way 
the evidence was brought before us on 
the relief bill a few weeks ago. We were 
not told what the money was to be spent 
for and where. Possibly as a result of 
the protest that many of us made the 
secret document furnished the first day 
of the hearings on this bill was thrown 
open, and detailed information has been 
given in the hearings as to how they pro- 
pose to use this money, not only for mili- 
tary purposes, but to rehabilitate the 
economy of Greece. 

The military part is $100,000,000 for 
Turkey, only part of which is to be for 
arms and ammunition, and $150,000,000 
for Greece, only a third of which is to be 
for arms and ammunition. The other 
$150,000,000, and you can see the details 
on page 3 of the report, is composed of 
$20,000,000 for agriculture. $50,000,000 
for reconstruction—and the items are 
noted—and $80,000,000 for consumer 
goods. 

I have here a 1,000-drachma note that 
I got in Greece. I may say that I got it 
legally. At that time there were 5,000 
drachmas to the dollar at the legal rate 
of exchange. Here is a 10,000-drachma 
bill. The 10,000 drachma bill is worth 
2 bucks legally, $1.25 on the black mar- 
ket. The 1,000 drachma one is worth 20 
cents legally, 1242 cents on the black 
market. The exchange varies so rapidly 
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over there in the skyrocketing inflation 
that is going on that it is hard to keep 
track of your money. 

It cost me 8,000 drachmas to buy 6 
post cards and the Embassy driver got 
375,000 drachmas a month. One of the 
things that must be done to stabilize 
Greece is with reference to their ex- 
change. That is a part of this bill. 

Another part is provisions for physical 
rehabilitation of their economy. 

Another part of it is to furnish Greece 
military assistance, advice, and supplies, 
so that Greece can drive the Communist- 
supported guerrillas out and maintain 
her integrity. 

This is a very ambitious program. It 
is going to be difficult to accomplish. It 
has its risks, not only possible military 
risks, but the risk that the economic 
program may fail. We increase the risks 
by cutting the program heavily at the 
start. 

This is only an authorization bill, and 
the appropriations will be checked care- 
fully by our appropriasions committee. 
I suggest it would not be wise to cut this 
authorization now and I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 


vision (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 


consin) there were—ayes 49, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KERSTEN of 
Wisconsin: On page 6, after line 18, add a 
new subsection (4) (c): 

“That forthwith and immediately upon the 
taking effect of this act the Government 
of the United States and all agencies thereof 
shall cease and desist from sending any ma- 
terials, granting any credits, paying any 
moneys or anything of value whatsoever, 
either under lease-lend commitments or 
otherwise, to the government or governments 
of any country or countries that in the opin- 
ion of the President of the United States 
are threatening, or during the life of this 
act do threaten, directly or indirectly, the 
integrity or sovereignty of Greece and 
Turkey.” 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, while 
this amendment sets forth a policy 
which many of us are strongly in favor 
of, Iam sorry to say I must raise a point 
15 order that it is not germane to this 

ill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman. I believe this amendment is 
germane. I think it is highly necessary 
that we indicate in this very act wherein 
we propose to assist Greece and Turkey 
in resisting aggression. that we also indi- 
cate very clearly by the same token that 
we do not wish to send anything over 
there to any countries that are threat- 
ening or endangering the very countries 
we are attempting to assist. I think it is 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cask of South 
Dakota). The Chair is ready to rule. 
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The Chair invites the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
proposes that the Government shall 
cease and desist from sending any ma- 
terials, granting any credits, paying any 
moneys or anything of value whatscever 
either under lease-lend commitments or 
otherwise, to the government or govern- 
ments of any country or countries, and 
so forth. In that respect it would in 
effect place limitations upon existing 
law and go far beyond the scope of this 
bill and is neither germane to the bill 
nor to the section to which it is offered. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, it is limited to those coun- 
tries that threaten Greece or Turkey. 
It does not pertain to the entire lend- 
lease program. It is only to those coun- 
tries that threaten the integrity of 
Greece or Turkey. 

The . The Chair has 
taken note of that but believes that that 
in no wise counteracts the point which 
the Chair has made. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HOLIFIBLD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
discussion of this bill has constantly re- 
volved around the subject of communism. 
The specter of aggression by the 
U. S. S. R. is the one great fear-impelling 
shadow that has overwhelmed this Con- 
gress in a wave of hysteria. The impli- 
cation of isolationism or pro-Russia has 
been cast upon the opponents of the 
Truman doctrine. I refuse to accept the 
implication of being isolationist or pro- 
Russian. 

I am fighting today for what I believe 
to be the best interest of the American 
people. Iam fighting today for the prin- 
ciples embodied in the United Nations 
Charter. What is the basic principle? 
It is found in article I: 

To take effective collective measures for 
the prevention and removal of threats to the 
peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression or other breaches of the peace, and 
to bring about by peaceful means, and in 
conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which 
might lead to a breach of the peace. 


Notice the phrase “to take effective 
collective measures for the removal of 
threats to the peace and for suppression 
of acts of aggression.” Collective, not 
individual. Multilateral, not unilateral. 
Upon this great principle the League of 
Nations was formed. Because this prin- 
ciple was not followed the League disin- 
tegrated when Japan started aggressive 
action on Manchuria. 

We have another chance to make an 
international organization work for in- 
ternational peace. An improved organi- 
zation whose procedures and methods 
were improved over those of the League. 
Again it is based on “collective” investi- 
gation, consideration, and action against 
aggression. 

The United States took a leading part 
in the formation of the United Nations, 
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It is our own making. We are its 
strength. Our faith and confidence in 
it is its lifeblood. 

We have been told that the United 
Nations is too weak to handle the Greek- 
Turkey case. We have been told that it 
is impotent. 

It was not too weak when the sover- 
eignty of Iran was violated by the actual 
presence of Russian soldiers. The 
Security Council acted and the Russian 
Army withdrew from Iran. 

It was not too weak when the Lebanon- 
Syria crisis occurred. The Security 
Council acted and the British and French 
soldiers obeyed its edict. 

In the complaint against Indonesia 
by the Ukarainian Republic, the Council 
considered the charges but they voted 
against investigation. In the case of the 
Poland complaint that Spain was a 
threat to the peace, Russia exercised her 
veto. The Security Council thereupon 
formally returned the complaint to the 
General Assembly. The General Assem- 
bly, after due consideration, unanimously 
decided to drop the matter. 

Let me point out here that the veto by 
the parties directly concerned is per- 
mitted upon certain serious charges 
which involve the use or threat to use 
military personnel. However, in the case 
of appeals for investigation, the parties 
ct do not have the right to use the 
veto. 

Why then do we not follow the four 
precedents of multilateral consideration 
within the framework of the United 
Nations? 

Is it because we are afraid of the deci- 
sion United Nations might reach? 

Is it because we are embarked on a 
course of unilateral, military, imperial- 
ism which is in contradiction to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter? 

Has the virus of world empire entered 
the veins of our democracy? 

Are we ready to junk the United Na- 
tions by denying it the chance to grow 
with its responsibilities? These ques- 
tions must be answered in the light of 
moral and spiritual values, or we stand 
convicted of violating our pledges to the 
United Nations principles. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. EATON. Are there any amend- 
ments pending to section 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. There are no 
amendments at the desk. < 

Mr. EATON. Then I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on this section do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. The President may from time to 
time prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out any 
of the provisions of this act; and he may ex- 
ercise any power or authority conferred up- 
on him pursuant to this act through such 
department, agency, independent establish- 
meni or officer of the Government as he shall 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 21, 
insert at the end of the section the follow- 


ing: 

“The President is directed to withdraw any 
or all aid authorized herein under any of 
the following circumstances: 

“(1) If requested by the Government of 
Greece or Turkey, respectively, representing 
a majority of the people of either such na- 
tion; 

“(2) If the President is officially notified 
by the United Nations that the Security 
Council finds (with respect to which finding 
the United States waives the exercise of any 
veto) or that the General Assembly finds that 
action taken or assistance furnished by the 
United Nations makes the continuance of 
such assistance unnecessary or undesirable; 

“(3) If the President finds that any pur- 
poses of the act have been substantially ac- 
complished by the action of any other inter- 
governmental organizations or finds that the 
purposes of the act are incapable of satis- 
factory accomplishment; and 

“(4) If the President finds that any of the 
assurances given pursuant to section 3 are 
not being carried out.” 


Mr. JAVITS.. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: Page 7, 
line 14, after paragraph 4 insert: 

“5. If the President finds that the govern- 
ment of any country receiving assistance 
hereunder is not representative of a major- 
ity of the people of such country or is not 
taking the governmental and economic 
measures essential to the reconstruction of 
such country.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes on his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to qualify this amendment on the 
technical phases first. It consists of two 
parts. It states first that the President 
shall withdraw assistance to any country 
if he finds that the government in that 
country does not represent a majority 
of the people in it. And I draw the at- 
tention of the members of the commit- 
tee to the first proviso of the Vanden- 
berg amendment, which says that if re- 
quested by the Government of Greece or 
Turkey respectively representing a ma- 
jority of the people of either such nation, 
the President is directed to withdraw 
assistance from any such country. So 
that we have written right into the bill 
the necessity that the President shall 
make that kind of a finding before he 
responds to any request to withdraw as- 
sistance to any such nation. All I say 
is that the President withdraw even if 
he is not asked to withdraw, if he finds 
that the government of the country as- 
sisted does not represent a majority of 
the people of that country. 

The second part of my amendment 
requires that the government of any na- 
tion assisted is itself taking every gov- 
ernmental and economic measure neces- 
sary for its own reconstruction. In 
other words, it is doing everything pos- 
sible to help itself. I call the attention 
of members of the committee to the fact 
that this particular provision was writ- 
ten into the relief bill by us in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. The situation, 
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therefore, is as follows: When the money 
devoted to Greece’s relief, which will be 
fifty or sixty million dollars, is used up, 
our own administrators over there will 
be no longer bound by the provisions 
which we have in the relief bill unless 
we write that into this bill, too. 

Why have I proposed this amendment? 
I am a member of the committee and 
I do not want to delay the debate, but 
I feel in good conscience, and bespeak- 
ing the minds of Members of this House 
who are in the middle of the road—not 
those on the extreme right or those on 
the extreme left—just the sober people 
who are worried about the implications 
of this legislation, that this amendment 
is essential. Why? 

We have to remember two things about 
it: One thing that worries us who are of 
the middle-of-the-road point of view is 
that this legislation should not be a sig- 
nal to any extremist to the effect we are 
going to have a political witch hunt in 
this country, or a wave of reaction imper- 
iling civil liberties in the United States. 
I think too much of our own devotion to 
the Bill of Rights in the Constitution to 
Place the greatest stress on that, and I 
for one will be eternally vigilant on this 
floor to fight as I have fought for the civil 
rights of all, regardless of whether I may 
disagree with them. Therefore I feel it 
is enough to make that point at this time. 
But the second point does hinge a lot on 
this amendment. We must notify these 
people overseas, these people in Greece, 
that it is not our intention to shore up 
governments which leave a great deal to 
be desired as the Government of Greece 
itself does, and our own President said 
so and the witnessess have said so. We 
have got to let those people in Greece 
know that it is not our intention to sup- 
port a reactionary government and shore 
it up, thet we are not telling them they 
have to take this government or else 
they will not get this money. We have 
to let them know that they have freedom 
of action and that the only government 
we intend to deal with is one that repre- 
sents a majority of the Greek people. 
That is not telling them how to run their 
internal affairs or anything else. That is 
just plain, decent being an American. 

Mr. Chairman, may I empkasize this 
further fact: Let us get away from the 
idea that this program is antianybody, 
that it tends to stop anybody. All we 
are trying to do is filla vacuum. There 
is a vacuum in the world. It is the vac- 
uum of despair, it is the vacuum of an 
unreconstructed, devastated world. Into 
that vacuum may pour an extremist 
philosophy, the philosophy of commu- 
nism. All we say is that we will fill that 
vacuum and that we want to let the de- 
cent judgment of the majority of the peo- 
ple of every country determine how they 
are to live and be governed. That is all 
my amendment seeks. 

After I was in Greece in December 
1946 I came back here and reported to 
this House that the guerrilla fighters were 
not + lot of long-haired people running 
around fighting for communism; but 
that they were a decent people, desperate 
over the political and economic situation 
of Greece; that there had not been less 
extremism and punishment of the com- 
mon people in Greece from the “Chite” 
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bands of the right than there had been 
from extremists on the left. 

This is an amendment of common de- 
cency. It seeks only to give these peo- 
plement the right of self-determination 
and that we in the United States shall 
back the demands of a majority of the 
people with our own faith in the love of 
freedom and justice of the Greek people. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. May J inquire whether 
this amendment was offered in commit- 
tee or not? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the gentle- 
man makes that inquiry. In the com- 
mittee I offered an amendment which 
was generally along the lines of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Doucias] about 
elections and democratic government, 
but I could not work out the language 
which would give a certain leeway that 
hers did not have. The particular 
thought in this amendment was not of- 
fered to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment, 

Mr, Chairman, as I understand it, the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from New York permits the President 
to discontinue the proposed aid in the 
event he finds that the Government of 
Greece is not representative of the 
people. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to confirm 
the gentleman’s impression. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, if 
that is the case it is an unnecessary 
amendment because the President al- 
ready has been given that discretionary 
power in the bill as it is. In the enact- 
ing clause of the bill you will find these 
words: 

The President may from time to time 
when he deems it in the interest of the 
United States furnish assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, upon request of their Govern- 
ments, and upon terms and conditions deter- 
mined by him. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. JAVITS. May I make the point 
which I made previously, and reiterate 
it, that this is assurance to the Greek 
people that we are not giving this relief 
or assistance only if they keep this gov- 
ernment. This is serving notice on them 
that in case it represents a majority of 
them, whether it is this one or another 
one, we will help them and that the 
important feature is in getting that mes- 
sage across from the people of the United 
States as represented by this Congress to 
the people of Greece. 

Mr. RICHARDS. In reply to the 
gentleman I will say that a great deal 
of assurance has been given the Greek 
people in the other provisions of this 
bill, and I think it would be unwise to 
clutter up the bill further with his 
amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr.RANKIN. The main object of this 
bill is to protect the people of the United 
States, at any rate. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to inquire as to the exact par- 
liamentary situation at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary 
situation is that a committee amendment 
is pending to which the gentleman from 
New York has offered an amendment on 
his own behalf. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits], 
and I support it for two reasons. In the 
first place, as the gentleman from South 
Carolina has pointed out, there is now 
language in the bill which at least hints 
at the fact that this legislation is sup- 
posed to do the thing that the Javits 
amendment spells out specifically, and 
that is to give the President the author- 
ity to discontinue this relief if he finds 
that the Government in Greece or Tur- 
key is not representative of the majority 
of the people. The Javits amendment 
simply expands that hint to a mandate. 

It is our desire in this legislation not 
alone to stop communism and military 
aggression at the borders of Russia, but 
to help create conditions which will be 
resistant to the growth of communism 
from the standpoint of the infiltrating 
methods of the agents sent out from 
Moscow. If conditions are unjust and 
if conditions are unfair we find a fertile 
field then for the growth of communism. 
This kind of an amendment in the first 
place, therefore, gives assurance to the 
people of Greece, many of whom believe 
in a republican system of government 
such as we have over here, rather than 
in either a monarchy or a communistic 
dictatorship; it gives them assurance 
that the intention of the Congress and 
America is to see that our advice and 
our counsel and our aid is directed to 
the end that gradually and steadily 
there will be better recognition of human 
rights in Greece and Turkey. 

In the second place. I like his amend- 
ment because it does in a rational and 
reasonable way the thing which the 
Smith amendment proposed to do in a 
very abrupt manner. I voted against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH] to reduce 
this from $400,000,000 to $200,000,000, be- 
cause we have no evidence whatsoever to 
indicate that $200,000,000 will do the job. 
On the other hand, this proposes that the 
President can withdraw this aid should 
he find that the governments of either 
country are failing to take the necessary 
economic and commercial steps to under- 
write their own economy. It is along the 
same line in that connection as the Mans- 
field amendment. It is encouragement 
for them to develop a just and equitable 
tax system. It is encouragement for 
them to assume more and more the bur- 
den of their own economy and their own 
government, It is an indication that we 
do not expect to continue indefinitely and 
forever a program of financing and sup- 
porting these foreign governments which 
now find themselves up against a dire 
emergency. And it encourages both 
Greece and Turkey to broaden the base 
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of popular support for and participation 
in their governments. 

So, it seems to me that this amend- 
ment is constructive. Certainly it is not 
a crippling amendment. This amend- 
ment will indicate, in the first place, that 
we are urging those countries to work 
toward the American concept of govern- 
ment and freedom and, in the second 
place, we are serving notice that they 
must take steps on their own volition to 
improve their internal conditions and to 
maintain their own security, because 
while we are stepping into this breach 
as an emergency, we are not underwrit- 
ing these countries as a program to go 
on ad infinitum. 

If this legislation is to help promote 
peace and stability in the world it must 
be followed rapidly with the develop- 
ment of some such sort of comprehen- 
sive, consistent, clear-cut, constructive 
program of relationships between the 
United States and Russia as the one 
I outlined as objectives in my talk the 
opening day of this debate. This legis- 
lation can hold the line for a time but 
it cannot solve the prodigious problems 
which now perplex and bedevil the world. 
By the same token, if this legislation is 
to achieve the maximum dividends for 
Greece and Turkey it should be so ad- 
ministered as to make both countries 
self-supporting as soon as possible and 
so as to enable them to move steadily 
and smoothly in the direction of gov- 
ernmental set-ups which are more and 
more to be found in the hands of an in- 
creasingly large number of people in 
both countries. The Javits amendment 
in my opinion will help achieve this re- 
sult and I have worked with him at some 
length on his proposal. 

Just as it is the hope of Congress 
that the whole problem confronting 
Greece and Turkey may gradually be 
turned over to the United Nations for 
administration and assistance so, too, 
it is our hope that in both countries 
their respective governments may be- 
come more and more representative of 
all the people and that they will in- 
creasingly protect and defend the human 
rights and the individual liberties of all 
their people. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ask 
the gentleman from New York who of- 
fered this amendment a question. I may 
misunderstand his amendment, but, as 
I understand it, if, after the United 
States of America put in, say, 90 percent 
of this money, the President came to the 
conclusion that the existing government 
did not represent at that time a majority 
of the Greek people, would we just walk 
out and leave everything we put in there 
in the hands of a government which did 
not represent the majority of the people? 

Mr. JAVITS. Weare giving the Presi- 
dent that amount of discretion, and we 
assume that he is keeping check on it 
and will keep check on it constantly as 
we go along, while the 90 percent is going 
in and before the additional 10 percent 
goes in, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. MATHEWS. That is exactly the 
situation I have put up to the gentleman, 
If after the 90 percent is in the Presi- 
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dent determines that the government 
does not represent the majority of the 
people, and we should do what the gen- 
tleman sets forth in his amendment, 
then we leave the 90 percent that we put 
in in the hands of a government which 
does not then represent the majority of 
the people. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I point out to the 
gentleman that that is just the problem 
this amendment is designed to meet. 

Mr. MATHEWS. It seems to me that 
is just the problem it creates. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. On page 6 the 
President is directed to withdraw if the 
President is officially notified by the 
United Nations that the Security Council 
finds or the General Assembly finds that 
action taken or assistance furnished by 
the United Nations makes the continu- 
ance of such assistance unnecessary or 
undesirable. You may have put in 99.74 
percent of the $400,000,000, but the Coun- 
cil or somebody else can then say, “It is 
undesirable; step out.” If you ever had 
a screwball proposition submitted to you 
in your life, this is the perfection of one. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. It has been said 
on this floor that this policy is abso- 
lutely necessary to the security of this 
country. We have gone around the 
United Nations for that purpose. Are 
we now going to say that regardless 
of the essential necessity for that policy 
for our security we will abandon it the 
minute the United Nations tells us to? 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KUNKEL. How are you going to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear? 
No matter how you amend this bill it 
still is the United States reinforcing the 
Truman doctrine, which is the perma- 
nent global policy of interfering every- 
where in the world. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. May I say to the 
gentleman from Michigan that he left 
out one very important sentence in the 
paragraph he read, that is, that we can- 
not save our faces by using the Russian 
policy of “I veto.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to make 
it very plain that the statement of the 
gentleman from Michigan has no appli- 
cation whatever to my amendment. It 
refers to the committee amendment, 
which will come up later. My amend- 
ment does not deal with the text which 
the gentleman from Michigan read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 6, noes 104. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Smirn of Wis- 
consin to the committee amendment: 

On page 7, strike out all of the language 
after the figure “(2)" down to and includ- 
ing the semicolon and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

“(a) As @ condition precedent to the ren- 
dering of any assistance pursuant to this act, 
the President is directed to refer the question 
of Communist aggression to the United Na- 
tions organizatior ; 

“(b) If the President finds that che United 
Nations has failed to act within 60 days after 
the enactment hereoi, he is directed to carry 
out the provisions of this bill.” 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I make the point of order that 
the amendment is out of order because 
there is no reference in this bill to Com- 
munist aggr ssion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SuirH] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems ridiculous to me, although 
I may be caught in a parliamentary sit- 
uation, that we have legislation based 
upon the request of the President of the 
United States, who says this aid to Greece 
and Turkey is necessary because of Com- 
munist aggression, and that my amend- 
ment which goes to that situation should 
be ruled out of order. My amendment 
goes to the point of asking that this 
matter, if there is such a thing as Com- 
munist aggression afoot, be referred to 
the United Nations, the organization set 
up to accomplish the very thing that the 
President complains of. I will have to 
confess, so far as the wording of the bill 
is concerned, there is perhaps no refer- 
ence to it. I would like, however, to ask 
unanimous consent to strike out from 
my amendment under subsection (a) 
the words “Communist aggression” so 
that it would read 

As a congition precedent to the rendering 
of any assistance pursuant to this act, the 
President is directed to refer the question 
to the United Nations organization. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH] to modify his amend- 
ment by striking ouè the words Com- 
munist aggression.” 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Alabama care to withdraw the point 
of order? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly withdraw the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of or- 
der is withdrawn. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again reported, as modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SmirH of Wis- 
consin to the amendment: 

On page 7, strike out all of the language 
after the figure “2” down to and including 
the semicolon and substitute the following: 

(a) As a condition precedent to the ren- 
dering of any ussistance pursuant to this 
act, the President is directed to refer the 
question to the United Nations organization. 

“(b) If the President finds that the United 
Nations has failed to act within 60 days 
from the enactment hereof, he is directed to 
carry out the provisions of this bill.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE UNDRESSED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have listened to hours of debate 
on this bill. 

We do not need more words. What we 
need is light. 

And I have it. Here is a fresh piece of 
evidence, the first new light on the ques- 
tion in many hours. 

It is a book called The Struggle for 
the World, by one of the intellectual 
stepfathers of the Truman doctrine. 

You must read it. It will curl your 
hair. This volume is a dead give-away. 
It tells us what the real Truman doctrine 
is, and where it will lead us. 

It is a veritabie Mein Kampf. 

When you have read it carefully, you 
will be horrified about the picture it gives 
us of the Truman doctrine in its final 
and expected form, even though the Pres- 
ident may not realize it. 

It says that the United States is the 
most powerful Nation in the world, and 
should therefore plan to conquer the 
world. It says we have the atom bomb, 
and should therefore send it crashing on 
the cities of the world to assert our claim 
for world empire and world domination, 

It says, and many of the Members of 
this House are familiar with the sound of 
these words, that we cannot escape war 
with Russia. 

Here are no pious phrases pandering 
to the humanitarian sentiments of the 
American public. No tears about aid for 
poor little Greece and Turkey. Here is 
the outline, in all its naked horrors. 

Now you may interrupt at this point 
that the book was not written by Harry 
Truman. But it was written by a New 
York professor, one of those intellectuals 
whom we have seen so much of since 
1933. 

The author of this book, James Burn- 
ham, it is true, is not a member of the 
President’s official family. But he is 
hailed as one of the prophets of Tru- 
manism. 

On a recent evening he spoke over a 
network of 262 stations of the American 
Broadcasting Company in defense of this 
doctrine. His publishers, in paid adver- 
tisements in the New York Times, claim 
that this book has been most influential 
in establishing our foreign policy. 
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Step by step the moves on the road to 
empire which he recommends in this 
book are being taken by the administra- 
tion. And even if he does not have a 
room in the White House, his public and 
radio sponsorship of the Greek-Turkish 
bill has never been disavowed by the ad- 
ministration for which, to all intents and 
purposes, he speaks. 

Now, let us get on with the analysis. 
Here is your new Truman doctrine. 
Here is the poison at its source. 

The essence of Burnham’s book is: The 
lineisdrawn. And you have your choice. 
You can help the Russians build their 
empire. Or you can build an American 
Empire. Either way. There is no other 
out. And either way, it is war. Which 
side are you fighting on? 

What a fallacious pair of alternatives. 

What a trumped- up choice. 

Secretary Marshal] recently said that 
even though the situation is not encour- 
aging he still believes we can reach an 
agreement with Stalin. I do not know, 
but that is what Marshall said. 

But to get back to the evidence, Mr. 
Burnham says we must force England 
and the dominions into our grasp. India 
will be kept in chains. Spain will be 
freed from the forces now dominating its 
Government. China will be propped up, 
bailed out, and bottle-fed. 

And get this: “The strategic plan must 
be, it would seem, to strike an immediate, 
paralyzing blow witn atomic weapons at 
the Caucasian oil fields, Moscow, and a 
dozen or more of the chief Soviet and 
Soviet-controlled cities and industrial 
concentrations.” That is on page 243 of 
this book. 

Think of that. The very blueprints 
for an aggressive war of the type we just 
paid 250.000 lives to curb. But this time 
it is us. And this time, instead of the 
Wehrmacht, we have the atom bomb. 

May God have mercy on us! 

And here is more on page 177—four di- 
rect quotes: 

“1. It would have to be recognized that 
peace is not and cannot be the objective 
of foreign policy. 

“2. What tag ends still remain of the 
doctrine of ‘the equality of nations’ would 
have to be discarded. The United States 
would have to be prepared to make an 
open bid for world political leadership. 

“3. Similarly, the doctrine of ‘nonin- 
tervention in the interna] affairs of other 
nations’—already little more than a 
verbal shell—would have to be discarded 
altogether. 

“4. The United States would have to 
accept the need for world-wide propa- 
ganda as an arm of policy that cannot 
be dispensed with in the modern world.” 

Gentlemen, it is not just rhetoric, when 
I speak in shocked awe of the possibilities 
outlined in this book. 

It is rather an expression of fear at 
what is happening tous. Are we too be- 
ing corrupted by our power? Has God 
been too good to us? 

Will we abuse the trust and bountiful 
blessings He has given us, and turn our- 
selves into a warrior Nation? 

Does America want to become the 
dreaded scourge of the peoples of the 
world? 
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Who is it that does not scan the sky 
now for our bombers? Or who is it that 
does not quail at the thoughts of our 
rockets? 

Gentlemen, the Truman doctrine evi- 
denced in the Greek-Turkish aid bill is 
an immoral proposition, advanced chiefly 
on the assumption that we can get away 
with it. 

It is unworthy of us, and the high posi- 
tion which destiny has handed us. 

If we will, we can be friends and lead- 
ers of the world. If we would, then we 
must disown this Truman policy lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment in substance turn this mat- 
ter over to the United Nations? 3 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin.. It does, and 
it remains in the hands of the United 
Nations for a period of 60 days. If there 
is no action by that organization the 
President is authorized to proceed under 
this legislation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, it 
gives the United Nations an opportunity 
to act before we spend the money? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And before we be- 
come so deeply involved? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Before we 
open the door. Absolutely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Instead of going 
ahead with all of these plans and then 
giving the United Nations a chance to 
throw us out if it desires to do so? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. You say the United Na- 
tions should act. By that term, if the 
United Nations should start to do some- 
thing within the 60 days and they do not 
finally conclude their deliberations, they 
can continue and continue and continue, 
because it is not final action you are look- 
ing at. It is merely that they can start 
action. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. My answer 
to that is that we will assume those who 
have charge of such matters will not 
allow such a situation to arise. They 
are prudent men. 

Mr. Chairman, I” regret very much 
that this attitude of hurry and rush is 
evident. I know the Preakness race is 
on tomorrow but I am sure there is time 
tomorrow to get to that. 

There has been in my mind for a long 
time a question as to just what kind of 
an organization we have set up in the 
United Nations. I am sure that as you 
read your mail and you read the daily 
press you know that the mothers and 
fathers of this country are concerned 
about whether or not we are going to 
bypass the United Nations, because when 
you vote down this amendment, or any 
amendment whereby yor refuse to recog- 
nize the United Nations, you might just 
as well build on John D. Rockefeller's 
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estate in New York a mausoleum to the 
memory of the United Nations. Nothing 
more nor less. I am amazed at those in 
this body today who have had something 
to do with bringing this baby into ex- 
istence and see them repudiate their pre- 
vious action. We see today only a lip 
service to the United Nations. 

I think it is begging the question when 
you say it is foolish to take this matter 
to the United Nations because it cannot 
act. Sixty days is not a long time. It 
is true that the President on March 12 
said that there was a terrific crisis exist- 
ing, but nothing mucl. has happened, has 
there? So, I say it seems to me that we 
can well afford to stop, look, and listen 
at this point and give the United Nations 
a vote of confidence, because if you do 
not, tonight over the radio and the tele- 
graph will go to all parts of the world 
the statement that the United States has 
backed out of the United Nations. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, may we 
have some decision on the time to be con- 
sumed on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey for a unanimous 
consent request? 

Mr. BLOOM. I yield. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I shall have 
to object unless the chairman of the 
committee revises his request. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request until we can get a little 
clearer picture of the situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

. The . The gentleman 
from New York yields back the balance 
of his time. 

The gentleman from Mississippi is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
yield back the balance of my time; I gave 
the privilege of using my time to the 
gentleman from Mississippi, because if I 
yield back the balance of my time I would 
not have any left for myself. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, as one 
who has long advocated an abandon- 
ment of the policy of appeasing Russia, 
and who has given much serious deliber- 
ation and study to this question of stop- 
ping that aggressor by providing assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey in their effort 
to combat communism, I must cast my 
vote for this bill. 

The issue confronting the Congress 
and the country is, in my judgment, most 
momentous and far reaching in its im- 
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plications. There have been few, if any, 
of more transcending importance before 
the people of the United States since the 
unfortunate fratricidal strife known as 
the Civil War. And yet it is a very sim- 
ple issue, for there are few intelligent 
people in the world today who would still 
attempt to deny that the Soviet Russian 
Government, under the domination of 
Generalissimo Stalin and his little band 
of advisers, constituting the Politburo, 
is a totalitarian and despotic government, 
bent upon territorial and idealistic world 
expansion. Moreover, it must be appar- 
ent to students of current world affairs 
that the little, but strategic countries of 
Greece and Turkey are the immediate 
objective of that policy. The immediate 
question, therefore, is whether these small 
countries shall be added to the list of 
such countries as Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
who have been taken within the commu- 
nistic orbit over their impotent protest. 

In the fall of 1945, as chairman of 
the Postwar Economic Policy Committee 
of the House of Representatives in the 
Seventy-eighth and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses, it was my privilege, together with 
a half dozen of my 17 colleagues com- 
prising that committee, to make a 
2-month, on-the-spot study of the eco- 
nomic and political conditions in 13 
European countries. We then inter- 
viewed the rulers and the outstanding 
national figures in all of those countries, 
including Generalissimo Stalin himself. 
It was the firm and unanimous convic- 
tion of our committee, after a completion 
of that study, that there is no substan- 
tial difference in either the Russian sys- 
tem, as it exists today under Stalin, and 
thé German system, as it existed imme- 
diately prior to World War. IL under Hit- 
ler. The individual had about as much 
freedom under one as he has under the 
other. 

The Allies, under the then leadership 
of Great Britain, had a glorious oppor- 
tunity to stop Hitler, when in wanton 
disregard of existing treaties by a process 
of infiltration and intrigue, he violated 
the sacred rights of other countries, but 
instead, the democracies under that lead- 
ership tried the policy of appeasement. 
And under the Chamberlain umbrella 
policy, Hitler then began his mad march, 
subjugating and enveloping country after 
country. 

History has a way of repeating itself. 
Today in a world situation not dissimilar 
to that, President Truman, with the able 
counsel and backing of that great soldier 
and statesman, Gen. George C. Marshail, 
our Secretary of State, together with the 
advice and assistance of such able states- 
men and real Americans as VANDENBERG, 
of Michigan; CONNALLY, of Texas; and 
Eaton, of New Jersey, has embarked upon 
a firm policy of cessation of appeasement; 
stopping the aggressor; and preventing 
the further spread of communism. The 
first step in this program is this $400,- 
000,000 loan to Greece and Turkey. 

Since I am sure that we are all agreed 
that something must be done to stop 
the aggressor lest we have a repetition 
of that gory strife known as World War 
I, what alternative is advanced? What 
do the opponents of the President’s plan 
have to offer? Do they propose to con- 
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tinue the policy of Russian appeasement 
so strenuously advocated by Mr. Henry 
Wallace? Or, in the alternative, do they 
propose that we should sit idly by and 
permit the Russian policy of waging a 
war of nerves, of obstruction and infil- 
tration, until it is too late? 

The only alternative so far advanced 
has been that this whole matter should 
be referred to the United Nations. Can 
anyone seriously contend that such a 
policy could be effective? Is it not per- 
fectly apparent to all that Russia would 
exercise her right of veto and the Greek- 
Turkish assistance would be hopelessly 
shelved even as every other serious pro- 
posal made by the United States, Great 
Britain, or France has been obstructed 
and barred from realization? To advo- 
cate the referring of this matter to the 
United Nations is simply equivalent to 
saying that one is against the necessary 
assistance to these two small countries 
to prevent their being taken into the 
Russian sphere. 

The civilized world today, as a result of 
the recent global strife, is in a state of 
moral, economic, and political unrest. 
The Soviet Government of Russia is cap- 
italizing on that situation. Russia wants 
war no more than we want war. She is 
not prepared for war. Her rulers are 
taking advantage of the weakened con- 
dition of England and France and of our 
known and fervent desire for peace to 
expand and grab everything she can 
short of war. 

Mr. Chairman, no one dislikes the idea 
of adding to our already staggering na- 
tional debt by foreign loans more than 
Ido. As a matter of fact, for the past 
year and a half I have insisted that cur 
own economy be given first considera- 
tion. Only last week in this House I 
voted against the $350,000,000 foreign- 
relief bill. But, like you and other rep- 
resentatives of the people here today, I 
am confronted with a duty to perform. 
We are all agreed that we cannot afford 
to retreat. We cannot have another 
Munich. The Commander in Chief, who 
speaks for our foreign policy, has told 
the world that this was the way to stop 
the dictator, Stalin, and the further 
spread of communism. If we turn him 
down here today, it will mean that Russia 
will take that as her license to continue 
her onward move, even as Hitler took the 
retreat at Munich as his license to pro- 
ceed. So, as much as I dislike the idea of 
this foreign loan, I feel in duty bound 
to vote for it. In other words, I feel that 
any other policy would be unfair to the 
millions of our young veterans who 
risked their all to win the war. What is 
the risk of the loss of a few million dol- 
lars more invested in the objective of 
winning the peace when we spent count- 
less billions to win the war? What will 
we have gained by the expenditure of 
these billions of dollars of American re- 
sources and the loss of so many precious 
lives in that war if we now permit the 
setting up of another dictator in the 
place of the one we destroyed? 

Mr, Chairman, just a few months after 
the Battle of the Bulge, and while I was 
on the mission to which I earlier re- 
ferred, I visited an American cemetery 
in a clearing of a forest on the outskirts 
of Luxemburg. There I witnessed a 
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scene that has been intensely imprinted 
upon my mind. Hundreds of German 
prisoners of war were being utilized to 
set in order a large cemetery in which 
were buried several thousand of our gal- 
lant American soldiers who sacrificed 
their lives in that battle to stop the last 
German drive. They were busily set- 
ting up thousands of tiny white crosses 
to mark the last resting place of these 
heroic boys. As we approach the final 
argument on this legislation I feel that I 
must keep the feith with them. I have 
no other alternative. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment, I doubt if anyone in 
this House has worked harder through 
the years for an effective world organiza- 
tion to establish and maintain peace than 
I have. Although from a stanchly Re- 
publican family, I cast the first vote of 
my life for the Democratic Party in 
1920—for Cox, and the only vote I ever 
cast for Franklin D. Roosevelt because 
I thought the most important issue then 
was the League of Nations. 

After 19 years as a surgeon I gave up 
the security and deep satisfactions of my 
profession to enter public life because it 
did not make sense to spend one’s life 
bringing children into the world, nurs- 
ing them through all sorts of difficult 
illnesses, bringing them to clean eager 
manhood, and then sending them out to 
be killed. Nothing we accomplish do- 
mestically can endure if we have a war 
every 25 years. 

I became convinced that the only way 
to keep the United States out of war is 
to make sure there is no war for her to 
get into; that the only major war we can 
keep out of in this shrunken world is the 
war that isn’t. 

I could see no way to prevent world 
wars except by getting some sort of world 
organization which would be able to work 
out just and reasonably satisfactory set- 
tlements of disputes between nations be- 
fore situations deteriorate to the place 
where men see no other way out than by 
going to war. It must be able to deal 
with wars as with fires, put them out 
before they get going in such a way that 
our own house is endangered and we 
cannot in self-defense stay out. 

All my adult life I have worked harder 
for such a world organization than for 
any other single cause. I think I can 
claim to be interested in the United 
Nations. 

When the United Nations Charter 
was adopted I was unhappy about some 
of its provisions, especially the veto, and 
said so. In a speech on a Nation-wide 
broadcast, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for June 29, 1945, almost 2 years 
ago, when the San Francisco conference 
had just ended, I urged that we enter the 
organization because it seemed to me 
“Our choice is not between this and 
something better, but between this and 
nothing, which is worse.” I further said: 

While I do not believe the Charter is as bad 
as some people would have you think, I also 
do not believe it is as good as some others 
portray it to be in their concern to make 
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sure our country will participate this time. 
I deplore that over-enthusiasm, because it 
will almost certainly lead to over-disillu- 
sionment, producing three isolationists 
where only one grew before. 


I warned repeatedly against over- 
selling the United Nations in its present 
form. 

I think the confusion and dismay we 
are in today is largely the result of that 
over-selling. The American people be- 
lieved al] they were told by. the propa- 
gandists and naturally came to think 
that the United Nations in its present 
form was set up to handle situations like 
the internal disorders in Greece and so 
they come and say, “Turn it over to the 
United Nations. Let it do its stuff.” 

They do not realize the tragic fact that 
the UN is not set up to deal with this kind 
of an internal situation. It was author- 
ized to deal with troubles between na- 
tions, but not to deal with troubles within 
a nation. In fact it is specifically for- 
bidden in its own Charter to deal with a 
situation such as exists in Greece. Arti- 
cle II, paragraph 7, says: 

Nothing contained in the present Charter 


shall authorize the United Nations to inter- - 


vene in matters which are essentially within 
the domestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the members to submit such 
matters to settlement under the present 
Charter 


It was set up to deal with old-fash- 
ioned military aggression from outside a 
nation. Many indulged in the wishful 
thinking that after we disposed of Hitler 
and Japan, there would be no more ag- 
gressors. And then its first big test 
comes on aggression by one of its own 
Big Five, working by infiltration from 
within another member nation. The 
organization was not set up to deal with 
such aggression from within. To ask the 
United Nations to take over the problem 
of restoring internal order and peace in 
Greece so reconstruction can begin there 
is to ask it to violate its own Charter. 

Secondly, everyone knows it does not 
have as yet the tools with which to do 
the job, the money, or the men. 

Thirdly, action by it against the Com- 
munist insurrectionists in Greece would 
be blocked by the Russian veto even if 
the organization had the authority in its 
Charter, and the tools. 

What happens to a bird which is pulled 
out of the nest and called upon to fly 
before it has feathers? And especially 
if one wing is tied down, as the UN is 
by the Russian veto. 

I regretted the veto arrangement be- 
cause it was a monkey wrench carefully 
placed in the UN machinery in such a 
way that it could block the turning of a 
single wheel, beyond discussion, if one 
of the Big Five so desired. 

I said in June 1945: 

This Charter with all its inadequacies does 
provide machinery by which I think the 
nations can settle peaceably the conflicts 
that exist now and vhose that will inevitably 
arise. It is workable if there is the will and 
good will to make it work. 


Mr. Chairman, the record proves that 
all the major nations, save one, do have 
the will and good will to make it work, 
but that the one nation does not. 

President Truman at San Francisco 
rightly said the Charter was only a first 
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step. But Russia has insisted on block- 
ing the necessary next steps. Let us not 
have our people fooled any longer. Let 
us frankly recognize that as long as one 
Big Five nation does not have the will 
or even the willingness to let the ma- 
chinery work, then the machinery, no 
matter how good it looks, is useless for 
such a crisis as we face today—until the 
monkey wrench is removed. 

We all remember vividly the last time 
that the former President of the United 
States, President Roosevelt, spoke from 
this floor. He was just back from 
Yalta. He told us frankly he did not 
like some of the compromises he had 
agreed to. But he said they seemed nec- 
essary in order to achieve two most im- 
portant objectives. One was the assur- 
ance that Poland would have the chance 
to become “strong, independent, and 
prosperous”; the other was that Russia 
would come along into the United Na- 
tions. He apparently assumed that if she 
came in she would come in for the same 
reasons we did—to help solve world 
problems. History proves how tragically 
he was betrayed or out-traded on both 
counts. 

Perhaps you remember the magazine 
articles written about the Teheran Con- 
ference by Ernest Lindley and Forest 
Davis, with President Roosevelt's bless- 
ing. They described his so-called 
grand design—getting Russia into the 
United Nations. Yielding to her on mat- 
ters of principle, pledges, and territory— 
for example, Poland’s—was considered 
justifiable as a temporary expedient, if 
it succeeded in getting Russia to join up. 
Well, she joined up, but not to help de- 
velop a workable organization—rather to 
make sure that it did not work. That, 
in my judgment, is the climactic tragedy 
of President Roosevelt’s life—the tragedy 
of Europe’s life, the tragedy of the 
world’s hope that it would get a United 
Nations that could deal with situations 
like that within Greece. It ought to 
have been able to, but the plain fact is 
that it is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, but I serve notice on the 
House now I will object from here on 
unless time is extended so that we will 
have a chance to debate. That means 
all requests 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. M.. Chairman, 
futher reserving the right to object, Iam 
wondering whether, as soon as the gen- 
tleman concludes, a motion will be made 
to limit debate. If so, then I think some 
of the rest of us ought to be given a little 
time, too. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very reluctantly forced to object to yield- 
ing additional time even to a member of 
my committee, 

Mr, JUDD. If you want the United 
Nations to succeed, as I do, then do not 
pass the pending amendment and tor- 
pedo it by asking it, in violation of its 
own Charter, to take full responsibility 
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for something it simply cannot accom- 
plish in its present form. Rather, let us 
do soberly and well the job before us 
while helping develop and strengthen 
the United Nations until, please God, it 
can be improved so as to make it capable 
of enacting, interpreting, and enforcing 
world law for relations between nations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the statement made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. Evidently it-is his desire that we 
rush in, as a Nation, where angels fear 
to tread. 

I would be impressed with the argu- 
ment the gentleman has made about the 
United Nations being weak, and unable 
to do anything in support of the very 
purposes for which that organization 
was created, to wit, to preserve the peace 
of the world and to protect the terri- 
torial and political integrity of the 
smaller nations of the world, were it not 
for the fact that just a little over a year 
ago in a very similar situation, when 
Russia actually had troops within Iran, 
one of the countries you will be sending 
money to within the next 6 months—re- 
member my prediction. The Iranian 
Government appealed to the United Na- 
tions and that organization so marshalled 
the forces of world opinion that Russia 
was compelled to withdraw her troops. 

I say again, how much better it would 
be if we keep the pledges, if we would live 
up to the solemn covenants we made at 
San Francisco and move to meet this 
Greek-Turkish problem as a member of 
the United Nations. I know and you 
know that we would pay most of the cost 
and furnish most of the men, we would 
give the great part of the support to the 
United Nations for its efforts tc preserve 
peace, but we would at least be operating 
under the cloak and authority of the 
United Nations, and would show, by our 
action, that we actually believe in the 
things we have preached—sincere coop- 
eration with the other nations of the 
world. 

Yes; I have heard a great deal of talk 
on this floor in the last few days about 
isolationists and internationalists. I will 
tell you who are the isolationists in this 
House today. They are those men and 
women who are, by their support of this 
legislation, about to destroy the United 
Nations. Oh, you talk about cover- 
ing up. Remember that you are going to 
destroy the United Nations and its use- 
fulness when you bypass it, and that is 
exactly what you are doing by this bill. 

I was a nationalist, if you want to call 
me that. I believe that we should have 
made an honest try to stay out of the 
last war. I did everything within my 
power to keep America at honorable 
peace with the rest of the world. Then, 
after the war was over I was sold the 
idea, by some of these men who talked 
about peace measures prior to the last 
war, that we had to cooperate on an in- 
ternational basis, and that we had to 
support the United Nations. To my as- 
tonishment, when this legislation is pre- 
sented to the House these very same gen- 
tlemen are running right out on the very 
same promise and pledge they were able 
to get me to make, and in support of 
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which I cast my vote for the Fulbright 
resolution, and for every bit of en- 
abling legislation to make the United 
Nations work. 

I think history will tell us who are the 
internationalists, who are the ones who 
want to cooperate with the rest of the 
world against aggression and to preserve 
the peace, and who are actually now the 
isolationists. These isolationists are now 
saying to all civilization, “We will not 
cooperate with the United Nations. We 
will not cooperate with the other nations 
of the world. Instead, we are demanding 
that America go it alone. We do not 
want the help of any other nation.” 

Undoubtedly those who are now the 
isolationists have the votes to pass this 
bill, but remember, by the passage of this 
enactment you are driving a dagger into 
the very heart of the United Nations. 
You are destroying the very organization 
which has been, and is, the one great 
hope of the world for peace. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the Com- 
mittee may not be misled, I cannot re- 
frain from calling attention to the fact 
that there are no Russian troops either 
in Greece or in Turkey, as was the case 
in Iran. I cannot refrain either from ex- 
pressing greater confidence in the mem- 
bership of this body that that evidently 
entertained by the gentleman from Ohio 
who just spoke. If I understood him cor- 
rectly, he said that the isolationists are 
those who wish to destroy the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot refrain from 
challenging the statement that there is 
any Member of this body who wishes to 
destroy the United Nations. I simply do 
not believe that. My confidence in them 
is such that I cannot bring myself to 
agree with that. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that if we 
give the United Nations something that 
it cannot do we will probably destroy the 
United Nations? 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman is not 
only eminently correct but that is prob- 
ably the best, the surest, and most posi- 
tive way to destroy it. 

Mr.COX. Mr Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. In spite of the statement 
made by my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Ohio, it is impossible for 
me to believe that he favors our imposing 
a limitation upon our right to exercise 
the law of self-defense when the safety 
of the Nation is imperiled to make it con- 
tingent upon the consent of some inter- 
national power. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. Why is it that we are here 
now trying to take the initiative as a 
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‘nation individually, single-handed, and 


alone, without going out to these coun- 
tries that you have tried to band togeth- 
er, such as the Par American Union, for 
example, or some other foreign nation, 
and ask their aid and assistance to join 
with us now to do the job you are trying 
to do. No; we want to de it alone; we 
want America to go over there and take 
charge of Europe. I say when you do that 
you will wreck our country. 

Mr. JARMAN. May I answer the gen- 
tleman’s question by inquiring whether 
he was in favor of the extension of 
UNRRA the last time it was voted on? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. JARMAN. 
man. 

Mr. JUDD. Was not the essence of 
the Iranian situation this: The issue 
there was between two countries—Russia 
and Iran. The United Nations had juris- 
diction. It could operate, and it did. 

Now, we are dealing with a situation 
not between two countries, but within 
one country, Greece, which is a totally 
different situation. The United Nations 
does not have similar jurisdiction. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and he will also recall that the 
Russian troops were already in Iran. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes. May Isay a further 
word? President Roosevelt put all our 
chips on the gamble that if he could 
get Russia to come along into the United 
Nations, she would join for the same rea- 
son we joined, namely to help solve world 
problems. Now, it is tragically clear 
that she came in not to get solutions to 
problems but to block solutions. We 
face the hard realization that her pur- 
pose in joining was not to make the 
United Nations work but to do every- 
thing possible to keep it from working. 
To ask it now, stymied as it is from with- 
in, to take over this problem would be 
to sound its death knell. 

Mr. JARMAN. The gentleman, who 
is one of the ablest Members of the 
House, is eminently correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. May I say 
to my distinguished friend that I fear 
the apologies for this action today will 
be heard for a long, long time. 

Mr. JARMAN. Does the gentleman 
mean his action? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. No; I mean 
the action of those who will bypass the 
United Nations by voting down this 
amendment. 

Mr.MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma who has not 
had enough time to speak. 

Mr. MORRIS. Iknow it is a little dis- 
tasteful for a new Member to speak, but 
I think we should speak what is in our 
hearts. 

Mr. JARMAN. I yielded to the gen- 
tleman to ask a question. 

Mr. MORRIS. I am going to ask a 
question. You referred to the fact that 
I had spoken. I spoke from my heart 
22 for my country, sir; the best I knew 

ow. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr, CARSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
House, in my opinion, is considering the 
most important matter that will face 
the Eightieth Congress. This, I believe, 
is the most important decision that ever 
confronted me, 

The sudden and alarming deteriora- 
tion of the affairs of the world at large 
and in Europe particularly requires us 
in the interest of national safety, and 
in the cause of world peace, to review 
the entire international situation in or- 
der to clarify our position and deter- 
mine the best use we can make of our 
great, but not unlimited, resources. 

We must assume our responsibilities 
which this deterioration has forced upon 
us. We must carefully define those re- 
sponsibilities and decide for what pur- 
pose they are being undertaken. We 
must determine where we can do the 
most good and how we can protect and 
enhance those principles for which we 
recently fought. God grant us sustained 
determination and guidance to use our 
talents well. May our actions help solve 
the greatest objective of mankind— 
peace not by force but with freedom, 
remembering always that the more vir- 
tue we have the fewer treaties we shall 
need. 

The President has definitely com- 
mitted our Nation to all-out diplomatic 
action. In other words, the honor and 
prestige of our Nation is at stake. It 
will take all our wisdom and skill to 
fill this new role, into which we are vir- 
tually being forced, in the great Amer- 
ican tradition. 3 

The formation of a sound and efficient 
military policy which will provide effec- 
tive support of our foreign policy and at 
the same time promote efficient and rea- 
sonable economy is indeed a difficult 
task. 

In the debate this week we heard cries 
of imperialism. Iam proud of the record 
of our great country. We have never 
been the aggressor but have always been 
the protector. A year and a half ago we 
had incomparably the greatest military 
machine that the world had ever seen— 
in the air, on the land, on the sea, and 
under the sea, If we had a single ounce 
of imperialism in our souls, a single de- 
sign on Russia, we could have imposed 
our win on her, or on anyone else, for 
that matter. What we did with our great 
military forces is a matter of history. 

Then we hear again that we could af- 
ford to disarm because we have the 
atomic bomb. Let us look again at our 
record. We told Russia that we would 
give her all the atomic secrets, condi- 
tioned only that any use she made of 
atomic energy must be under the control 
and full inspection of a real Interna- 
tional Commission. This, to my mind, 
was the most outstanding, the most far- 
reaching proposal any strong, sovereign, 
victorious natior ever made in all history. 

Russia can have the atomic bomb un- 
der exactly the same conditions as we 
ourselves have it. We have done every- 
thing we could, and perhaps more than 
we should, to try to show our friendship 
and good will toward Russia. To our 
great disappointment, cur relations have 
grown steadily worse. 
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This is not a contest for supremacy, 
but a contest between two different ide- 
ologies. The eyes of the entire world are 
upon us. We are not only determining 
whether the people of the world shall 
have a chance to go the way of freedom 
but are determining whether we our- 
selves are to be a safe, solvent, and free 
people. 

Millions and millions of men and 
women who love freedom will fight and 
die for it, if they have hope, We can 
give them that hope and can inspire 
them to hold fast to their religious be- 
liefs. 

In supporting this measure I haye re- 
lied upon the protection of a divine 
providence that our sacred honor and 
our beliefs shall not perish from the 
earth, and that we shall be instrumental 
in establishing unity and human freedom 
throughout the world. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, for 4 days I have listened very care- 
fully to the debate upon ‘the President’s 
proposal to expend $400,000,000 and give 
military and naval advice to Greece and 
Turkey in an effort to preserve their in- 
dependence of Russia. We are embark- 
ing upon a new and dangerous foreign 
policy of intervention in behalf of weak 
nations and the preservation of their lib- 
erties. 

When the President first: came before 
the joint session of Congress on March 
12, and asked that Congress make this 
most important decision since the decla- 
ration of war, there came to me the 
thought, “Just how far shall we go? 
Shall we commit ourselves to the stu- 
pendous task of stopping the expan- 
sion of communistic Russia throughout 
Europe?” 

Every day since then I have studied 
this problem from every possible angle. 
Many of us here, I know, have prayed 
for knowledge to do what is right in this 
hour of decision. 

I personally have been much disturbed 
since VE-day 2 years ago over the domi- 
nation by Russia of a dozen small nations 
formerly independent and now satellite 
states of Stalin. There seems to be very 
little hope that Finland and Poland will 
again be free or that these dozen nations 
will ever emerge from behind that iron 
curtain of darkness, despair, and commu- 
nism, where freedom of speech and of 
worship is not permitted. 


The debate here for 4 days has con- 


vinced me that the United Nations or- 
ganization is not able to assure Greece 
and Turkey their continued freedom 
from the ever grasping claws of the Rus- 
sian Bear, intent upon aggression. I 
am also convinced that this debate has 
proven that the United States is the only 
power capable of stopping Communist 
Russia in its creeping expansion 
throughout Europe. The conclusion has 
been forced upon me reluctantly, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is our duty, whether 
we like to face it or not, to stop further 
encroachment by Russia upon weaker 
nations. 

As has been stated here often, if Greece 
and Turkey go communistic, it will be 
but a matter of time before that blight 
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will fall upon Italy, Switzerland, and 
France. What then can we expect to 
happen to honest little Finland’s neigh- 
bors, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, not to speak of Great 
Britain. It seems to me there is but one 
answer and that leads us to the question, 
Can we afford to let this happen? My 
answer is “No,” not even if it costs us bil- 
lions of dollars to prevent it. 

Yes; frankly, it may be that interven- 
tion in Greece and Turkey will lead to 
war. Just as frankly, we do know that, 
if we do not intervene and do not help 
the small nations of Europe keep out of 
the clutches of Russia, war is sure to 
come, 5 years from now perhaps, 10 
years, who knows when. 

I hope and pray that the passage of 
this legislation, coupled with a hard- 
fisted nonappeasement foreign policy, 
will prevent World War III. It is with 
that hope and prayer that I am today 
voting, as are most of vou, for this bill. 
God alone knows whether we are doing 
right or wrong. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last seven words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this 
debate for 3 days, and to say the least, it 
is a bit confusing and full of contradic- 
tions. Many issues have been brought 
into the discussion that do not properly 
belong and certainly have no bearing 
on appropriating $400,000,000 to aid 
Greece and Turkey to survive as free 
and independent nations. The position 
is taken in the bill that we have a re- 
sponsibility to maintain peace and we 
believe that our own country will suffer 
whenever totalitarian regimes are im- 
posed on free people. ith this position 
Iam in complete agreement. I intend to 
vote for the bill and against any crippling 
amendments. First, because the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his message 
to Congress made clear to me that this 
aid is necessary to implement the posi- 
tion we have taken to establish freedom 
throughout the world. Second, because 
the President has been supported in his 
request by the Secretary of State, by a 
former President of the United States, by 
our top men in the United Nations, and 
by many commissions and individuals 
who have made an objective study of the 
question. They are the people who are 
in position to know much more than we 
are, and I am satisfied that in following 
their considered judgment and reports I 
am on safe ground. And last, but by no 
means least, if I needed to be persuaded, 
I would find much comfort in the fact 
that most of the opposition to this bill is 
furnished by Members who before 1941 
opposed every effort we attempted to 
prepare for a war that everybody should 
have known was inevitable if we were to 
remain a free people. Not until we were 
attacked by Japan did they realize that 
the United States was next on Mr. Hit- 
ler’s list of countries to be conquered. It 
was a small group in the Congress during 
those frightening days that really had 
the courage to do the right thing. We 
succeeded then and we shall succeed 
today because real Americans usually see 
straight, even though we may have many 
differences of opinion. Let us by our big 
vote here today prove that America can 
be depended upon when the choice is, as 
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between great strength and courage, to 
do the right thing or appeasement which 
could easily lead to destruction. 

It took billions of dollars to win the 
war, much time and a tremendous 
amount of sorrow and suffering. We 
cannot change these facts. Let us be 
realistic. 

It will take many more billions and 
probably much more suffering before a 
just and lasting peace is secured; but we 
cannot falter now, we must goon. With 
the help of God and an informed coura- 
geous people we shall reach the greater 
goal, and that goal is a just and lasting 
peace throughout the world. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in my replies to the few 
letters I have received both for and 
against this Greek-Turkey aid, loan or 
gift bill, I have answered by saying, “This 
is the sort of a decision which tries one’s 
very soul,” without committing myself 
one way or another, for the very good 
reason that up to until yesterday I had 
not fully made up my mind as to how I 
should vote on this bill with all its far- 
reaching implications. 

I have now come to the very definite 
conclusion that if this bill, as now writ- 
ten, finally becomes law it will not give 
relief to the suffering people for which 
it is intended, nor will it tend to frighten 
the Communists out of Greece and Tur- 
key, or any other country, but to the con- 
trary by sending military personnel to 
Greece and Turkey, it will, in my stud- 
ied opinion, cause internal revolution 
there, which will really put us to the acid 
test of full military intervention, and 
possibly start World War III, or else be 
obliged to back out with our faces red, 
and be the laughing stock to the rest of 
the world, especially in the eyes of Stalin 
and the Communists both over there 
and right here within our own shores. 

The administration in power has 
given aid and comfort to the Commu- 
nists both here and abroad for many 
years just to garner their support and 
votes, and are still doing it, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that our Attorney 
General still gives only lip service to the 
law which requires him to rid from Gov- 
ernment employ any person belonging to 
any organization which advocates the 
destruction of the American form of gov- 
ernment by force and violence, as is the 
purpose of the Communists. And if we 
are obliged to back out of Greece and 
Turkey, the Communists here will gloat 
and be even bolder and become more 
powerful. 

I say, we in America had best clean 
our own house of the destructive forces 
within our own shores before we attempt 
to force them out of other countries far 
across the sea. And in my humble opin- 
ion we will fail miserably if we make 
this weak attempt to drive the Com- 
munists out of Greece and Turkey. 

In addition to the danger I have so 
far pointed out, I again want to remind 
you, my colleagues of this House of Rep- 
resentatives, that there is a limit to our 
ability to pay and pay and pay. And if 
we pass this bill in addition to all the 
other gifts, loans, and so forth, we will 
be called upon to make to the other 
countries now forming in line with their 
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hands out to Uncle Sam, if this bill is 
made law, to say nothing about the 
thirty to forty billions of dollars re- 
quired to pay the running expenses of 
our own Government, how in heaven’s 
name can we avoid national bankruptcy 
when we look squarely at the whole pic- 
ture? Surely such a condition will soon 
confront us unless we stop this spending 
spree now. 

In one of Lenin’s last speeches, he 
said: 

We will force America to spend herself 
into bankruptcy, then we will take her 
over, 


Mr. Chairman, if we permit this spend- 
ing spree to go on much longer, then 
just as surely as we live, Lenin’s predic- 
tion will come true. God forbid that we 
should be so stupid. What will the good 
people of the world profit, even if we 
do succeed in driving Communists ‘out 
of Greece and Turkey, if at the same 
time we extinguish the only lamp of 
liberty in the world, America? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that is 
pending, offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SmirH], imposing, if 
adopted, a condition precedent to this 
bill going into operation, I hope, will be 
defeated, as has been other amendments. 
The adoption of this amendment would 
for all practical purposes defeat the bill 
that we have under consideration. It 
has been pointed out by myself, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], and 
other Members, that this bill does not 
bypass the United Nations. I was 
amazed at the argument made by my 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] to the effect that he 
now is an internationalist. The gentle- 
man pleads guilty now to being an inter- 
nationalist. But based upon the evi- 
dence that I know in relation to him, 
and insofar as I can arrive at a judg- 
ment on this evidence and his confession, 
I think the confession of guilt is under 
legislative duress, and because of that, 
if I were sitting as a judge, I would rule 
it out as inadmissible and find the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] not 
guilty of being an internationalist. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am con- 
cerned, there is only one question that 
concerns me on all legislation of this 
kind, as well as the legislation which 
preceded Pearl Harbor and during the 
war—that is, what course of action at 
a particular time is for the national 
interest of my own country? I recognize 
that Members may have honest disagree- 
ment on this question. So far as I am 
concerned, Greece will be taken over by 
the Communists of that country unless 
we take affirmative action, and, after 
being taken over, the Government of 
Greece, like other countries that we are 
aware of, will become a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. I am satisfied that if we 
sit idly by and do nothing in our own 
national interest Italy will be the next 
country. We know that France is al- 
ready fighting with its back to the wall. 
I am satisfied that if Italy goes, or if 
France goes, the Mediterranean goes 
with it. That will mean all of Europe, 
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That also means that international com- 
munism or Red fascism will envelop all 
of Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the position that 
such will not be for the national interest 
of the United States. What are we going 
to do—sit idly by, adopt the negative 
attitude, and see country after country 
taken over by default? Russia does not 
have to act. Russia has it groups work- 
ing in every country. They are backed 
by the spirit and indirectly by the forces 
of Soviet Russia. They operate upon 
discontent, through fear, through any 
means—lawful or unlawful—or a com- 
bination of both—to attain their ends. 
They have their representatives and 
agents in each country to get control 
of the government of a country and then, 
once having control, use repressive and 
vicious measures upon the decent ele- 
ments of such countries, and, if neces- 
sary, to liquidate them. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman rom New York. 

Mr. BLOOM. What Russia is doing, 
as the gentleman said, cannot, accord- 
ing to the United Nations Charter, be 
brought to the attention of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. Russia 
says, “We are not doing it as a nation,” 
and, theoretically, from a legalistic point 
of view, they are correct, but from the 
practical angle everyone on the floor of 
this House knows what is going on. 

Let me ask this question: Suppose we 
do nothing, what do you think will hap- 
pen to Greece? Is it likely within the 
near future that they will be taken over 
by the Communists within Greece, as- 
sisted by Yugoslavia, Albania, and back 
of it the Balkans that are now under the 
control of the Soviet Union, and the 
Soviet Union itself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. If that happens, 
will that be in the national interest of 
the United States, is the next question? 
All right. Suppose Greece goes. Does 
any Member in this body think that Italy, 
already under pressure, and the only na- 
tion outside the iron curtain that is com- 
pelled to have a coalition government 
today, with Communist members in its 
cabinet, can survive? If Italy goes, will 
that be for the national interest of the 
United States? 

Now, I respect the views of those who 
disagree with my reasoning, but that is 
the way my mind operates. If we do 
nothing, it is only a matter of time when 
Greece will go, and I say as an American 
that will not be for the national interest 
of my country. Then a month or 2 or 3 
months from now, pressure on Italy will 
become intensified, and if Italy goes, I 
say as an American that this will not be 
for the national interest of my country, 
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and it is on that ground that I take my 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is in order 
to again quote Shakespeare who in one 
of his plays, one of his characters, the 
King, in speaking of the conditions of 
the Government in Denmark, observed 
that, “The people muddied, thick and 
unwholesome in their thoughts and 
whispers.” 

I think you can take the debate on this 
bill, and analyze it studiously and care- 
fully and come to the conclusion that the 
American people are muddied in their 
thinking, and especially the Congress of 
the United States is muddied in its think- 
ing. We have the “four freedoms,” the 
Atlantic Charter, the Declaration of the 
United Nations, the United Nations or- 
ganization, Bretton Woods, all of the side 
agreements which have been mentioned 
numerous times in this debate, the Brit- 
ish loan agreement, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization in which we 
set forth the aims and objectives of the 
people of the United States in coopera- 
tion with other nations and with respect 
to international relations. We certain- 
ly put faith in the United Nations or- 
ganization, and yet this very day we have 
from the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson, the five-point program to im- 
plement the so-called Truman doctrine, 
which, as set forth in this debate, shows 
that it cuts directly across the face of 
these other international agreements to 
which I have referred. And in Dean 
Acheson’s statement he points out that, 
“We must take whatever action is pos- 
sible immediately,” irrespective of what 
the United Nations organization may 
orep to do or what it has the power to 

0. 

I am familiar with the debate which 
occurred in the other body with respect 
to subparagraph 2 on page 7 of this bill, 
and if the argument presented by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
is accepted for argumentative purposes 
or otherwise, if the United Nations or- 
ganization is not in position to assume 
responsibility on this issue, then will 
some member of the committee in his 
own time tell us why on earth the lan- 
guage, lines 1 to 7 on page 7, is in this 
bill? Why do we propose to turn over 
the destiny of the United Nations as af- 
fected by the communistic doctrine and 
philosophy and aggression and approach 
when we say in the language of this bill 
that the President is directed to with- 
draw any or all aid authorized herein if 
the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly finds that this aid is undesirable 
in these two countries? 

In that language you give the United 
Natiors the power to stop your program. 
That is exactly what you do. If the 
United Nations has no power to act, as 
stated under the Smith amendment, 
what is this language doing in the bill? 
Our people on this floor have a right to 
be confused with respect to this debate 
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and this presentation, and the people out 
through the country have a right to be 
confused. 

Here during the first 3 months of this 
year we exported on the basis of an av- 
erage annual performance nearly $15,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods from this 
country. It outclasses anything we ever 
did in peacetime other than during the 
period we were shoving lend-lease goods 
out to the world. Yet one of the five 
points listed by Dean Acheson is: 

1. Vast increase in American exports to 
narrow the financial gap between— 


Between what?— 


what the world needs and what it can pay 
for. 


One of the five points is to shove the 
substance of this country out to the four 
corners of the earth. It squares abso- 
lutely with Lenin’s proposal to whittle 
us down. Whatever the American peo- 
ple want they may have, but I shal] not 
support this bill because I do not believe 
it is what the people want. Their sec- 
ondary reaction to this proposal when its 
full force and effect falls upon them will 
be most interesting. 

If the United Nations is to have the 
say as to what we shall do, it should be 
said before we spend the $400,000,000 
and further involve ourselves. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
had a very illuminating discussion here. 
I should like to raise the question now as 
to closing this debate. I wonder how 
many there are who want to speak. I 
had the very unpleasant duty of object- 
ing when a very eminent and able mem- 
ber of my committee wanted to add to his 
5 minutes, because I wanted everybody 
to have a fair show. I should like to say 
about three sentences myself on this 
subject before we get through. How 
many now want to further illuminate us 
on this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair counts 
14 Members on their feet. Does the gen- 
tleman care to submit a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. EATON. I will take my seat with 
an earnest plea for mercy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EATON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why does not the 
gentleman try to get an agreement as to 
a time to close all debate on the bill, say 
a quarter past 5, and let those who are 
standing be recognized in that time. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 35 minutes. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment supported by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin and would like to 
reason with the Committee briefly about 
some of the fundamental decisions we 
are about to make on the final roll call 
vote. 

Like the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] I feel the time 
has come to focus our attention not only 
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on what we propose to do in this legis- 
lation but on the conditions which would 
prevail throughout the world should we 
fail to act favorably on this legislation 
at this time. We dare not overlook the 
fearful alternatives which we now con- 
front. 

Ever since the war America has been 
suffering from the lack of a consistent 
and comprehensive foreign policy and 
program. Perhaps that was an inevita- 
ble consequence growing out of the great 
conflict, but more probably it is the 
direct result of the Roosevelt era of ap- 
peasing communism. But in all events 
we find ourselves, on the one hand, 
spending billions of dollars and main- 
taining vast armies abroad for the pur- 
pose of averting war, for the purpose 
of stopping the forces of dictatorship 
from arising in Europe. For the past 
2 years, at the same time that we have 
been doing that, we have been appeasing 
abysmally another great dictatorial 
force—the Communist forces of Moscow. 

Since March 12, for the first time we 
are beginning to fashion a consistent 
foreign policy, comprehensive and clear- 
cut and understandable, whereby while 
we do maintain armies abroad and spend 
billions of dollars in Japan, Korea, Aus- 
tria, and Germany to hold down the 
forces which we defeated—the forces of 
dictatorship—we also propose now to 
stop similar dictatorial forces from 
aggressing further down toward the 
Mediterranean into Greece and Turkey. 
We now at long last propose to prevent 
Stalin from doing that which we have 
prevented Hitler from achieving. So for 
the first time in many years we are act- 
ing consistently. 

I submit that those who oppose this 
legislation today should present some- 
thing as consistent as the program of- 
fered by those of us who favor this legis- 
lation, even though we favor it reluc- 
tantly and as the least evil of the alarm- 
ing alternatives which have been forced 
upon us all. 

We present a program from our com- 
mittee now based on consistency to re- 
sist these forces of evil wherever they 
raise their heads and to set up barriers 
against them. If you do not think we 
should do that, if you talk in terms of 
economy or terms of isolationism or 
terms of anything else which require 
you now to oppose this legislation, to be 
consistent then you should submit leg- 
islation or proposals to the Congress and 
your countrymen asking us to withdraw 
our Army from Germany and Austria; 


to withdraw our army of occupation from 


Japan and withdraw our army of occu- 
pation from Korea because why should 
we keep hundreds of thousands of men 
there and spend billions of dollars if 
we are going to permit the floodwaters 
of the Red torrent of Russian dictator- 
ship to sweep down through Greece and 
Turkey, Iran and Iraq, Italy and Europe 
and then eventually down through South 
America to our own American shores? 

I think that we all have the responsi- 
bility of being consistent in this action. 
I submit this situation to you. Not one 
Member of Congress that I know of has 
arisen to protest against the fact that 
we have 5,000 American soldiers now in 
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Trieste for the specific and identical pur- 
pose that we are now proposing to ex- 
tend $400,000,000 of aid to Turkey and 
Greece. 

The only conceivable reason our money, 
men, and materials are in Trieste is to 
keep the Russian Communists out. 
There is no other reason. Nobody pro- 
tests that. But what good will it do to 
keep the Russian forces out of Trieste 
if we are going to hang the welcome 
sign up by defeating the proposal now 
before us and let them come into Italy 
and Turkey and Greece. 

You should be consistent in any posi- 
tion you now assume. If you believe 
America should withdraw entirely to its 
shores, that we should pull back our 
armies of occupation. that we should to 
put up the white flag of surrender to the 
red flag of communism all over the world, 
well, at least a program of consistency 
can be built along that line. Personally, 
I cannot support such a complete sur- 
render of everything for which World 
War II was fought. However I cannot 
follow the line of reasoning of those 
who say it is within the realm of con- 
sistency to spend money and materials 
and send occupying armies of men in 
some of the countries of the world to 
stop the forces of aggression, and then 
refuse to give any aid whatsoever at a 
place where every military leader in 
America tells us the danger is greatest 
at the present time. So I urge you to 
defeat this amendment and to support 
the legislation. We owe it to our armies 
of occupation abroad either to back them 
up or bring them home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota IMr. 
Mount], has expired. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last 10 words. 

Following out the program of consist- 
ency that was so eminently described by 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr, 
MuwnptT] I would like to talk a little my- 
self about consistency. Picture the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves through- 
out the world today and before the peo- 
ple of America and the people the world 
over. Here we are, arguing over a $400,- 
000,000 appropriation authorization to 
stop communism in Greece and Turkey. 
In other words, by this act we are vir- 
tuaily telling the Greeks and Turks what 
they shall do with their problem of Com- 
munism. While we as Members of Con- 
gress are arguing and trying to tell 
Greece and Turkey what they should do 


with communism, right in the very House . 


that we are debating that issue we have 
in the galleries from 100 to 200 Commu- 
nists, right in the United States of Amer- 
ica, listening to us. Last night they had 
a convention of 500 Communists in the 
city of Washington, talking on how they 
are going to take over Washington, D. C., 
when they have their first mayorality 
election. Here we sanction and we ap- 
prove of the activities of the Commu- 
nists in our shores. Now we are going to 
spend $400,000,000 to tell the Greeks and 
Turks what to do with their Communists. 
We are going to ask them to outlaw the 
Communist Party: to imprison and dis- 
arm and to shoot every Communist that 
exists in Greece andin Turkey. We are 
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going to ask them to do what, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, we do not have the 
courage to do right in the United States. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OKONSKI. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MacRINNON. The Communists 
oppose this bill and you oppose the bill. 
Now, you aré not a Communist. 

Mr. O’KONSKI No; and I am not a 
Stassenite, either. 

Mr. MacKINNON. You cannot both 
be right, can you? 

Mr. O’KONSKI1 I will say this to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Marcantonio]: He and I have 
voted in opposite directions for the last 
hundred votes that have been cast. 
This is the first time we are together; 
but those who are accusing me of voting 
with bim at this time have nothing to 
say about the 100 times that they voted 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Marcantonio] in the past. I think the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MARCAN- 
TONIO] is right once, for the first time 
out of a hundred, and I am going to 
follow him. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. And they do not make 
any point of the fact that you are voting 
along with Harry BYRD? They make no 
point of that at all? They try to con- 
ceal that fact. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Well, I vote my own 
vote. I do not care how anybody else 
votes. Anyway, we are going to tell the 
Greeks and the Turks how to treat the 
Communists when we have them run- 
ning free right here within our own 
country and doing absolutely nothing 
about it. What we do not have the cour- 
age to do we are going to ask the Greeks 


and the Turks to do. Is that con- 
sistency? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ORONSKI. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. I know 
you are anti-Communist. The very 
thing you mention about this meeting in 
Washington last night has me bothered, 
as it has you. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin well 
knows that if this group that met here 
last night were doing here what they 
are doing in Greece, if they were armed 
guerrilla bands trying to overthrow this 
Government, there could be but one 
result. The gentleman does not doubt 
for 1 minute what action this Congress 
would take. In other words, we are 
faced with just a little different situa- 
tion here in trying to handle this prob- 
lem in this country than is the Govern- 
ment in Greece. - The problem in Greece 
is that the guerrillas are actually trying 
by force of arms to overthrow the Goy- 
ernment. 

I say to the gentleman that if these 
hundred Communists in the gallery, 150 
or 300 who may have been here today, 
were actively engaged in trying to over- 
throw the Government, he knows what 
the answer would be. The two situa- 
tions are not the same. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York, 
having mentioned his name. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. I simply 
wanted to say that I um overwhelmed 
by this attention. The gentleman says 
sometimes there are a hundred with me 
or a hundred against me; and at last 
the gentleman is with me. I do not 
know what is going on any more. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The gentleman from 
New York is right for the first time in 
a hundred votes and I am going along 
with him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired.» 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

At the outset let me state that I am 
ready to vote relief funds for the dis- 
tressed people of Greece and for the 
unfortunate people of other lands. But, 
Mr. Chairman, that is not the question 
here involved. 

Without a question of a doubt, history 
will record that the proposal here today 
is the most significant event in our for- 
eign policy since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It may exceed—it may well 
transcend—in importance our declara- 
tion of war in 1917 and in 1941. In each 
of those wars we had allies. But here 
today we are out on our own. If we 
delve through the fog and mist of the 
uncertainies of today, it seems to me 
that we can find a yardstick that will 
dictate our proper course of action. 

The British Empire endeavored to 
maintain peace for over a century. To- 
day it stands exhausted at home. Seg- 
ments of that once great Empire are 
breaking away. It seems to me that be- 
fore we embark on a course of unilateral 
action, we should know just where we 
are going. If we go into Greece and into 
Turkey today then, most certainly, we 
shall be obliged to go into Korea, into 
India and into many other countries 
throughout the world. Russia will see 
to that. The decision in that regard 
will be Russia’s and not our own. 

Let us see what the world situation 
is. Only three countries are on a bal- 
anced budget—Canada and this country 
in the Western Hemisphere and South 
Africa. Inflation is the most important 
single curse affecting the vast majority 
of nations. Of course we must alleviate 
human suffering, but we also owe a duty 
to this country to see that when we help 
an impoverished world we do not en- 
danger the financial security of the 
United States. The gentleman from 
Ohio spoke of the radical inflation in 
Greece, but I am fearful that the action 
here today will increase the possibility 
of radical inflation here in America, 
Therefore, it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that before we undertake this re- 
sponsibility we should endeavor to ob- 
tain the cooperation of all peace-loving 
peoples of the world not presently within 
Soviet domination. 

We can use the power and force of 
the United Nations to mobilize the people 
of the world against aggression and at 
the same time we can insist that they 
join us in a fight against inflation and 
by that action we can achieve a measure 
of financial stability throughout the 
world. 

The United Nations already has a com- 
mission operating in Greece. The ques- 
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tion of assistance to Greece and Turkey 
should come before the United Nations 
pursuant to the direct mandate of its 
charter. Some people contend the 
United Nations is not strong enough to 
assume this responsibility. But if that 
be true, let us take the steps to make 
it strong. If this issue is submitted to 
the United Nations, then we will force 
a showdown with Russia in that body. 
As for me, I believe that Russia will back 
down when confronted with the combined 
opposition of the people of the world 
outside the confines of its own and its 
satellite states. 

The people of America want us to take 
such steps as will make the United Na- 
tions stronger and stronger and not to 
impair its standing in the world. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, if the United 
Nations assumes jurisdiction of this 
question and resolves it in the proper 
way, then and then only will we be on the 
road to world peace. If this amendment 
is not adopted, I shall be constrained to 
vote against this resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the committee amend- 
ment and the Smith amendment to the 
committee amendment do now close. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO) there were—ayes 135, noes 21. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SmirH] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin) there were—ayes 65, noes 
137. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, after line 
14, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Assistance to any country under 
this act may, unless sooner terminated by 
the President, be terminated by concurrent 
resolution by the two Houses of the Con- 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, I had to 
object to one of the members of the 
committee requesting additional time, 
and I hated terribly to do it. I object. 

Mr. KEEFE. I want to thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee, 
to whom I have listened now for four 
solid days, with the other members of 
his committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I perhaps will not be 
able to say in the 5 minutes what I would 
like to say, but I want to make my posi- 
tion perfectly clear on this bill. Ido wish 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
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Massachusetts, who formerly was the 
majority leader, and the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLOOMI], 
and a lot of these people who are talking 
so glibly today, had been making the 
some kind of speeches 4, 5, 6, and 7 years 
ago that they are making today. Why, 
it was heresy to even use the word “com- 
munism” in the well of this House just 
a few years ago when the great appeaser 
was in the White House appeasing Com- 
munist Russia. We all know what 
brought about this position that faces us 
today. I predicted it in a speech which 
I was pleased to make on the floor of 
this House on the 30th of January 1941. 
Let me quote therefrom: 

What are the war aims of the democra- 
cies in the present struggle? It is said by 
Lord Halifax that the British aims are to 
win the war and to crush Hitler. It is said 
by others that this is a war between con- 
flicting ideologies, totalitarianism on the one 
hand and human liberty protected by demo- 
cratic institutions of government on the 


other. 


If that is true, I ask you in all seriousness 
what difference is there between Hitler and 
Stalin? 


I asked that question in 1941. I asked 
you then, “Who would rule in the world 
in the event Hitler was crushed? Under 
what sovereignties will these people 
live?” And I got no answer. You said, 
“We are going to keep out of war; we are 
going to live at peace.” I voted as my 
conscience dictated at that time for the 
thing that I thought would keep this 
country out of war. I have no apologies 
to make. I was designated as an isola- 
tionist because I took the same course 
that prior to the election of 1940 the 
President of the United Stetes took, and 
which both parties wrote in their plat- 
forms. But the advice which I gave at 
that time and which others gave, went 
unheeded. When we took the course 
that we did take, the foreign policy of 
this Nation then was determined. I sup- 
ported it with every vote from that time 
on. 

Now we are faced with another situa- 
tion, and we are not told what is going 
to eventuate. But what shouid be my 
position now? Can we turn back? No. 
The President has announced the foreign 
policy of the United States and has done 
so in these most critical times. What 
should I do as an American? With 
American troops scattered all over the 
world, in Germany, Italy, Austria, Japan, 
Korea, and other plaves, and with the 
forces of Stalin facing us in every place, 
shall we withdraw? Shall we turn tail? 
My colleagues, it is too late. What is the 
alternative? The opposition have failed 
utterly to present any alternative except 
to refer the matter to the United Na- 
tions. This is a hopeless gesture at this 
time, with Russia holding the veto 
power. 

What can Ido as an American? Must 
I only carp and criticize? We are in- 


: volved all over the world, whether we like 


it or whether we do not. 

Time will not permit the discussion of 
the things which I have considered pray- 
erfully at home, alone, that impel me 
now to take the position that I must re- 
luctantly take. Ican see no other course. 
The alternative is too terrible to con- 
template. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the chairman give 
me some more time now? 

Mr. EATON. The chairman has no 
power to give time, but I will withdraw 
my objection, because I think this is a 
speech that really means something. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin be permitted to proceed 
for five additional minutes. ` 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BREHM. Must not the gentle- 
man from New Jersey ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw his former objec- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. That matter is not 
before the Committee. What is before 
the Committee is the request of the 
gentleman’ from Georgia that the time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin be ex- 
tended 5 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, I very 
deeply appreciate the magnanimity of 
the chairman of the committee, who ob- 
jected to my request for five additional 
minutes until he found out that I was 
speaking in favor of his bill. I think the 
unfairness in the distribution and alloca- 
tion of time that has prevailed in the 
discussion of this bill is now perfectly 
clear and perfectly plain. However, that 
shail not change my vote on this bill, be- 
cause I must vote as a Member of Con- 
gress and as an American as I see it in 
the interest of my country. To me it 
would be unthinkable now, in view of 
what has transpired in the Senate, and in 
the address of the President to this Con- 
gress, to send the word out to the world, 
“The people of the United States are not 
united, they are divided, and we have at 
last succeeded in dividing them,” the 
very thing that Mr. Stalin would like to 
see done. 

Now, may I ask you to see this. They 
say that the Stalinites want to bankrupt 
this Nation. They say that the spend- 
ing of this money is a step in that direc- 
tion. Is it? I note that the Reds are 
all for killing this bill. The “pinks” are 
all against this bill. If they were going 
to bankrupt the Nation by that means, 
I should think they would all be for it. 
I may interject here that many splendid 
Members of Congress intend to vote 


` against it. They are honest and cour- 


ageous and I do not challenge their at- 
titudes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEEFE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman has ar- 
rived at his decision on this very serious 
problem by almost exactly the same 
rather tortured mental processes that I 
went through as a member of the com- 
mittee in hearing the testimony and in 
arriving at the same conclusion. I won- 
der if the gentleman would agree with 
me on this, that we face the alternative 
that, if we vote this legislation down, 
this country and this world face the very 
definite probability that the Russians, 
chained as they are, and moving in fast 
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in periods of stress and unrest, will step 
into Greece and Turkey and we will be 
confronted with fait accompli. 

Mr. KEEFE. May I say to the gentle- 
man that in my opinion the Russians can 
go into Greece and Turkey any time they 
want to. What is there to stop them? 
We were told by the President that this 
thing was of such vital importance that 
we had to act by the 31st of March. I 
could almost see the Russians going 
down with their divisions from the Bal- 
kan area into Greece at that time. 

Let me tell you that they are over 
there just as they are here and just as 
they are in Italy. They are there with 
their ideas and ideals, and you cannot 
stop that by building a wall of bullets or 
guns, regardless of what anybody says. 

Let me tell you of what I am advised. 
Iam advised that Italy is all ready to go 
communistic and all they are waiting for 
is for us to hand them $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 as a loan before they an- 
nounce it. I understand that France is 
all ready to go communistic, and all they 
are waiting for is a $700,000,000 or 
$800,000,000 gift from us. 

Let us not be foolish about this situa- 
tion. But, still, with all that knowledge, 
I am going to vote for this bill because I, 
as one Member of Congress, went out 
throughout this Nation and condemned 
the administration because of its ap- 
peasement of Russia. I demanded that 
it announce a foreign policy. The ad- 
ministration has done so, and I hope to 
God they carry it out. Let us send word 
to Stalin that we do not intend to ap- 
pease any longer. 

Mr. FOOTE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

On March 12, 1947, President Truman 
appeared before a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives and 
delivered a message wherein he recom- 
mended the legislation we are now con- 
sidering, to wit: House bill 2616. He 
concluded with these words: 

This is a serious course upon which we 
embark. g 

I would not recommend it except that the 
alternative is much more serious. 


The President realized that by the re- 
quest he was advocating not merely as- 
sistance to the people of Greece so that 
they might have the necessities of life 
and be saved from starvation, but that he 
was also advocating relief of a military 
character and that we were in reality 
bolstering with American arms and per- 
sonnel the military strength of Greece 
and Turkey. 

A member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which reported out this legisla- 
tion for consideration by the House, rec- 
ognized the military character of the 
same when he moved before the Rules 
Committee to transfer the matter to the 
Armed Services Committee for its atten- 
tion. 

The majority of our people do not ob- 
ject to the granting of relief, as such, 
to the people of Greece. Only the other 
day we passed House Joint Resolution 153 
appropriating $200,000,000 for relief as- 
sistance to the people of countries devas- 
tated by war and Greece has been al- 
located $50,000,000 thereof. The Greek 
Army, described by the President as small 
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and ill-equipped, has absorbed about 
$44,000,000 worth of equipment, some of 
it second-hand lend-lease. UNRRA's 
contributions, totaling approximately 
$360,000,000, have been poured into 
Greece and we paid 73 percent of that 
amount. Greece has also been extended 
a loan credit of $25,000,000. I under- 
stand that Britain has spent $150,000,000 
on the Greek Army and has canceled 
$160,009,000 owed her for maintaining 
16,000 British troops there and for other 
purposes. All this has been done in the 
past for Greece and yet, like China, she 
seems to be economically worse off than 
when we started. 

Since the President’s message on 
March 12, I have received many letters 
from constituents at home in which they 
express alarm over the bypassing of the 
United Nations and claim that by this 
action we reduce that great organization 
to the role of a glorified debating so- 
ciety. Many were persons who only a 
short time ago had worked so enthusias- 
tically for the adoption of the United 
Nations and nad come to the conclusion 
that in it lay the hope for future world 
peace. I am frank to say that I have 
given the question of the legality of uni- 
lateral action by the United States very 
serious consideration. My research led 


me to the conclusion that by adoption . 


of the United Nations Charter, all na- 
tions recognized that the maintenance 
of international peace and security. was 
the responsibility of the United Nations 
collectively; that no nation should act 
unilaterally; that the Security Council 
had exclusive jurisdiction with respect to 
this matter and, as a matter of fact, is 
actually exercising the same at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is stated by the President in his mes- 
sage, however, that the action contem- 
plated gives effect to the principle of the 
Charter of the United Nations and does 
not bypass it or violate any of its pro- 
visions. Senators VANDENBERG and CON- 
NALLY, two statesmen who played a very 
important role in the formation of the 
United Nations also have gone on record 
to the same effect. 

The Honorable Warren R. Austin, 
United States representative at the seat 
of the United Nations in the Security 
Council itself, in his address to the dele- 
gation on March 28, 1947, in explaining 
the action requested, also stated that the 
proposed program of assistance would in 
fact be a most essential act in. giving 


effect to the principles of the Charter of 


the United Nations and that it is directly 
related to the act of the United States in 
creating a commission of investigation 
in Greece. On May 8, Mr. Austin ad- 
dressed a letter to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, which was 
read in the House in which he reiterated 
that this action does not bypass the 
United Nations; on the contrary, it would 
be a most essential act in support of it 
and would advance the building of col- 
lective security under the United Na- 
tions. 

The Honorable Dean Acheson, Under 
Secretary of State, in his testimony be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee, also 
discounts the claim that the United Na- 
tions is being bypassed and indicates that 
it is not equipped to handle this matter, 
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and that the action taken is in conjunc- 
tion with that body. He said in part: 


The situation of Greece and Turkey con- 
fronts us with only two alternatives. We 
can either grant aid to those countries or we 
can deny that aid. There is no possibility of 
putting the responsibility for extending the 
aid for Greece and Turkey as asked from the 
United States on some other nation or upon 
the United States. This becomes clear when 
we consider the specific problems that con- 
front Greece today. Greece has charged be- 
fore the Security Council that armed bands 
operate within her territory are partly sup- 
plied, trained, and given refuge in Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, and Albania, and that these 
bands are moving back and forth across the 
borders. Greece has asked the United Na- 
tions for help in dealing with this situation 
and the Security Council has appointed a 
commission which is at the present moment 
investigating the Greek charges on the spot. 
It is expected that this commission will be- 
gin writing this report early in April and that 
report should be ready shortly thereafter. 
We hope and believe the United Nations ac- 
tion in this matter will result in the cessa- 
tion of disturbances along Greece’s northern 
borders. Such a result would be a most vital 
contribution to the situation in Greece and 
make possible the task of stabilization and 
rehabilitation, It would not be a substitute 
for the assistance which Greece has asked 
from the United States. More is needed to 
deal with internal disorder and economic 
break-down, . 

The second problem confronting the Greek 
Government is the need for supplies and 
funds to enable it to cope with its internal 
difficulties, namely, the restoration of order 
in the country and the averting of economic 
collapse, The United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and the Brit- 
ish Government have been helping Greece 
with these particular problems, and the 
present crisis has arisen because those two 
supports must be withdrawn. 

To whom was Greece to turn? The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, which recently sent a mission to 
Greece, recommended that the Greek Gov- 
ernment request the Economic and Social 
Counicil of the United Nations and the United 
States and the United Kingdom to extend aid 
to it in securing funds for the continuation 
of essential food and other imports to cover 
the period after UNRRA's withdrawal, un- 
til expanding exports, international develop- 
ment loans and expanding production 
should enable Greece to balance its inter- 
national accounts. 

If Greece had applied to the United Na- 
tions or any of its related organizations, the 
essential element of time would have been 
lost and the end result would have been 
the same. The funds would have to come 
primarily from the United States. The 
United Nations does not of itself possess 
funds. The Economic and Social Council 
is an advisory body that recommends eco- 
nomic, financial, and social action to mem- 
ber states. The International Bank, which 
is just now completing its organization, is 
set up primarily to make self-liquidating 
loans for long-term reconstruction purposes. 
It has not yet made any loans whatsoever, 
The Economic Commission for Europe is 
still in its early organization stage. 

It may be that at some future time the 
United Nations will be organized and 
equipped so as to render emergency aid to 
member states of the kind now needed in 
Greece and Turkey. But, as the President 
said, the United Nations and its related 
organizations are not now in position to ex- 
tend help of the kind that is required. 
Even if some organ of the United Nations 
should decide to recommend assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, it would have eventually 
to turn primarily to the United States for 
funds and supplies and technical assistance, 
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It therefore seems to be the opinion 
of those who should know, that the pres- 
ent proposed action is certainly not taken 
in opposition to the United Nations, but 
in cooperation with it, and our American 
representative so reported to the United 
Nations and apparently satisfied the 
members in this respect. 

Whatever may be the situation from 
& technical, legal standpoint, the legis- 
lation proposed provides for the termi- 
nation of this program if the President is 
officially notified by the United Nations 
that the Security Council finds—with re- 
spect to which finding the United States 
waives the exercise of any veto—or that 
the General Assembly finds that the ac- 
tion taken or assistance furnished by the 
United Nations makes the continuation 
of such assistance unnecessary or unde- 
sirable. 

Are we justified in taking the course 
recommended, which, in the minds of 
many, may lead us to the third world 
war? 

In determining this question, no one 
can overlook the opinion of Gen. George 
Marshall, Secretary of State, who is rec- 
ognized by all as one of the greatest mili- 
tary generals in history and who has just 
returned from the Moscow Conference, 
and who, while debate on this vital issue 
was going on, sent to the chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee a letter which 
was read and made a part of the record, 
in which he said, in part, as follows: 

My strong conviction that the immediate 
passage of this bill is a matter of the great- 
est urgency was made even more positive by 
the recent meeting at Moscow. * * * I 
fully endorse the committee's conclusion 
that the bill pending before the House will 
enable the United States in this crisis to 
support the United Nations by pursuing a 
positive policy in behalf of Greece and Tur- 
key.. I am convinced that it will be in our 
own interest and in the interest of world 
peace. I hope that the bill will be enacted 
as expeditiously as possible. 


It may well be that it is anybody's 
guess as to what will happen in the event 
this legislation is enacted. While I do 
not wish to be facetious concerning such 
a serious matter, we may be in the posi- 
tion of the Connecticut farmer who, 
when asked by a city traveler how to get 
to the next town, told him that he could 
take the road to the left, then turn right, 
and go on a few miles, and he would get 
there. Or he could turn right and then 
go left for a few miles and eventually 
arrive there also, but that whichever 
road he took he would probably wish he 
had taken the other. j 

In my opinion, the present Secretary of 
State is amply qualified to make an intel- 
ligent forecast as to what will be the fu- 
ture. If his opinion is wrong, it will be 
just too bad for all of us, but I have come 
to the conclusion that I could take no step 
to prevent our present Secretary of State 
from carrying out the program he has 
so earnestly recommended. I realize that 
this proposal would seem to be a depar- 
ture from our historic foreign policy, but 
after all this is a new world and unlike 
years gone by. In this atomic age, man’s 
frontier is not the Rhine, but his own 
doorstep. 

It must be conceded that the United 
Nations is not as strong as some people 
wish it were, or as some feel that it 
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actually is. At its meetings, there seem 
to be continual controversy and bickering 
and failure to come to a meeting of the 
minds. This is not unexpected for it 
took many, many years for our own 
Federal Constitution to arrive to the 
point where it functioned efficiently and 
even now our Supreme Court has divided 
five to four more than once in its inter- 
pretation of the same. Certainly the 
money would have to come from the 
United States and not from the United 
Nations for according to the Secretary 
of State, Greece cannot qualify for a loan 
from the World Bank as it is not a good 
credit risk, nor from the Export-Import 
Bank, for the same reason. 

I believe it should be understood, how- 
ever, that by this action we are not com- 
mitting ourselves to embark in endeavor- 
ing to stamp out communism in all other 


countries of the world. The Under Sec- 


retary of State, in his testimony before 
the committee, states that we are not, 
and that each request in the future will 
be considered on its merits and that it 
cannot be construed that this Govern- 
ment would undertake such action in any 
other country identical, or even closely 
similar, to Greece and Turkey. We may 
have some difficulty, however, in carrying 
out this announced policy without em- 
barrassment to ourselves and a charge 
of discrimination made at a later date. 

One compelling reason why I will cast 
my vote for the pending legislation is the 
fact that the program is an accomplished 
fact already in the minds of the people 
of the world. Failure to pass this bill at 
this time would be interpreted as an 
abandonment of free people everywhere 
to whatever fate may befall them. The 
President by his action and the Senate 
by its majority support have left us with 
little choice except to go forth. It is 
a difficult but now, apparently, a neces- 
sary course that we pursue. Favorable 
action on this legislation has been stated 
to be the lesser of two evils. It has been 
brought about and is the direct result of 
@ policy heretofore pursued by our Chief 
Executive and his predecessor toward 
Russia; the situation of necessity was 
some years in the making and is cer- 
tainly not a problem created by the 
Congress. 

Let the world understand that we pur- 
sue no imperialistic program. We are 
not intermeddlers, but are granting as- 
sistance at the urgent request of the 
countries presently under consideration. 
We ask for nothing. We give and sacri- 
fice in order that we may take steps 
which, in the minds of those who should 
know, will guarantee safety, security, and 
peace on American soil and, equally im- 
portant, make for a condition of peace 
elsewhere. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

“TIME LIMIT” 

The “time limit” or “urgency theme,” 
is a fallacious one. 

First. The British precipitated this so- 
called “urgency theme” by their abrupt 
anrouncement of withdrawal from 
Greece of aid and troops on March 31, 
Did our State Department have any ad- 
vance information on the date of prob- 
able British withdrawal? 
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If they did have advance information, 
it should have been conveyed to Congress 
and the American people. 

If they did not have information or 
premonition as to this important decision 
of Great Britain, then I say they stand 
convicted of stupidity beyond justifica- 
tion. 

Second. The President on March 12 
gave his message and stressed the 
emergency which would occur on March 
31. He asked for legislation to enable 
the United States to replace Britain in 
Greece at the time of her withdrawal. 

The legislation was not passed by 
March 31 nor by April 30, and yet no 
crisis has occurred. Russia has not 
marched across the border of Turkey, nor 
has Tito marched into Greece. . 

Starvation, guerrilla fighting—yes, 
Communist organization continues to 
exist as it has for the past 25 years in 
Greece. But no change of government 
has occurred and no attempt at outside 
aggression or internal military coup has 
occurred. 

What has been more important in the 
intervening weeks, Turkey has not ap- 
pealed to the United Nations with a 
specific claim against an aggressor na- 
tion. The appeal of Greece is under UN 
consideration and we are obligated by the 
Charter to await the report of the Balkan 
Commission before interfering further. 
What is the hurry? Why the rush act? 
Unless an aggressive action against 
Greece or Turkey is taken soon, the “ur- 
gency” theme is going to have a red face. 

The “time limit” rush act has been 
overplayed. The United Nation’s proce- 
dure could have been used and can still 
be used. 

Food and rehabilitation funds can con- 
tinue to be furnished on a bilateral or 
unilateral basis in harmony with the 
principles of the United Nations. Such 
funds and foods can be administered as 
recommended by the FAO Commission 
of the United Nations or by an interna- 
tional regional commission as provided 
for in the Charter. 

Let me assure you my friends, that if 
the will to use the United Nations was 
there, a way can easily be found. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I do not know whether I am 
going to illuminate the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs or anybody 
else here or whether I will receive illu- 
mination. But be that as it may, illu- 
mination is what is needed here. 

Now, the old red herring has certainly 
taken a terrible beating here for the last 
3 days. I am not ready to join with all 
of my friends here to give so much credit 
to the Communists. 

If I know a little bit about history, I 
do know that after the First World War 
the people of the world—not the Com- 
munists but the people of the world—got 
rid of the Hohenzollern gang, got rid of 
the Hapsburg bunch, got rid of the czars 
of Russia, and they got rid of the Otto- 
man sultans. After this World War the 
people of the world—not the Communists 
but the people of the world—said “We 
have had enough of Madame Lupescu and 
King Carol and Prince Umberto and 
King Emanuel and King Peter and King 
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George and all the rest of that gang of 
royalists.” Those are the people of the 
world speaking, not the Communists. 

Now, here is the Congress of the United 
States of America jumping into this fight 
against royalists and monarchs and going 
into this Balkan mess, to oppose the 
people. I do not know whether we are 
diving in head first or tail first, but I 
think we are going to get our tails burned. 
We are jumping into this Balkan mess 
to do what? When everybody is getting 
rid of kings and queens and princes and 
dukes and noblemen and landed aristoc- 
racy, we are going there to give these 
Royalists guns and bayonets and bullets, 
To do what? To kill Russians? No. 
To kill whom? Tokill Greeks and Mace- 
donians. That is what we are giving 
them these guns for, and you know it, 
and that is what they are going to do 
with them. They are going to kill their 
own people. Today, throughout the 
Balkans, there is no nation more hated 
and stinks worse than the British, be- 
cause of their lousy policies. So we, the 
United States, will be hated and we will 
smell just as badly in a short time. 

I asked the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] 4 days ago, at the begin- 
ning of this debate, this simple question: 
“Are Macedonians Greeks?” 

He said: “You know, my friend gets 
me into an ethnological] discussion where 
I am not too well at home, and I would 
therefore find some difficulty answering 
the question.” 

He had a big chart here, standing here 
like a professor, showing us all about 
that Balkan situation. He knew all 
about it. I asked a simple question, 
“Are Macedonians Greeks?” and he 
could not answer it. I think we ought 
to amend this bill to cease further con- 
sideration for 1 year, and hire a couple 
of professors to come here and give us 
some lessons in history and teach us 
something about the Balkans before we 
jump into this mess. Macedonians are 
not Greeks. They are Slavs. The Mace- 
donians were under Turkish rule for 500 
years. The Turks tried to make Moham- 
medans and Turks out of them. They 
could not do it. After the Balkan wars 
that part of Macedonia was awarded to 
Greece.. It had not been Greece before 
that. Now, all of a sudden it has be- 
come Greece, since 1912, but are you 
sure that the Macedonians want to be 
Greeks? Can you make Greeks out of 
Macedonians? Then, what are you try- 
ing todo? You want to send these guns 
over there to these kings and queens 
and princes to kill these Macedonians. 
For what? Did they not fight with us in 
both World Wars? Did not those Mace- 
donians hate the Turks because of the 
persecution that they underwent? Did 
they not hate the Germans and the 
Italians, and did they not fight with us 
in both World Wars? And now what is 
the pay-off? The United States is going 
to give guns and bayonets to the kings of 
Greece to kill off Macedonians. For 
what? 

The people cry for bread and we give 
them bullets. The people cry for free- 
dom and we give them bondage. 

For 2 years, the British with their 
armies, have tried to stuff the Royalists 
down the throats of the people. They 
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could not do it. Now we step into these 
discarded British Tory boots and we shall 
reap the hatred and animosity of a peo- 
ple who have always been our friends. 
I stand for relief and economic assist- 
ance to Greece. I oppose militarism 
anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sapow- 
SKI] has expired. 

Mr. KELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like this bill, I dislike the necessity for 
it. But aid and assistance to the people 
of Greece in the matter of food, clothing, 
and shelter, and the means to provide 
these by way of farm machinery, manu- 
facturing plants, and reconstruction of 
railroads, are so imperative that the 
shortcomings of the bill must necessarily 
be overlooked, 

The provision in the bill for military 
equipment is to me quite contrary to our 
ideas of a peaceful world, but we must 
rely on the integrity and good judgment 
of the President in the handling of these 
funds. I am sure that the President of 
the United States would in no sense al- 
lot funds for military purposes unless 
they were of the most urgent and im- 
pelling kind. I am sure of this; and, 
since he is charged with the direction 
of the foreign policy of this country and 
has called the attention of the Congress 
to the dire need of the people of Greece 
and Turkey, to their poverty and lack 
of facilities for producing the goods 
which they need, the Congress cannot 
turn its back upon this request or refuse 
to uphold the hand of the President. 
After all, there is too much poverty and 
suffering in this world for us to ignore 
the fact that we are the richest Nation 
and can provide these goods without the 
least injury to ourselves. Late statistics 
prove this; and, if we are to promote in 
the peoples of the world an interest and 
desire for our form of Government, par- 
ticularly on the humanitarian side, then 
we are obligated to aid in the rehabilita- 
tion of these impoverished people. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, there are 
four amendments pending. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
close in 25 minutes, leaving 5 minutes 
for each of those amendments and 5 
minutes to close. I do that at the request 
of the majority leader. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk advises 
the Chair that the amendments are at 
the conclusion of the bill. 

The question now is on the committee 
amendment creating a new section 6. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 6. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
and activities under authority of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 7, line 18, strike out “6” and in- 
sert “7.” 


to 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 19, 
after the word activities“, insert “which 
shall include uses of funds by the recipient 
Governments." 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

MY CONSCIENCE PREVENTS ME FROM VOTING FOR 
THIS BILL 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, it is 
claimed that this $400,000,000 appropria- 
tion is for the purpose of stopping com- 
munism all over the world. Naturally, 
all the great economic royalists and war 
profiteers, here and everywhere, with all 
the force and influence at their com- 
mand, are advocating this dangerous 
course and are pushing us into it. 

Their attitude is no different from that 
of the financial leaders and industrialists 
and munitions makers of Germany who, 
under the pretense of fighting commu- 
nism, supported Hitler and the - Nazi 
cause and plunged the whole world into 
holocaust. 

BRITAIN UNLOADING BURDENS ON US 


If I believed for one moment that our 
country—my country—were in actual 
danger, or even that our legitimate inter- 
ests are threatened by Russia by this 
overpublicized and overbuilt fear of com- 
munism sweeping the Western World, I 
should vote for this gift, and for addi- 
tional billions beside, even though I can- 
not feel that Turkey is entitled to any 
consideration on her merits, and believ- 
ing as I do that this bill merely enables 
the British to unload on us their burdens 
and responsibilities of empire. 

The inhumane cries of danger from 
Russia, danger from anywhere except 
the threat of a new fascism, from those 
who seem chiefly interested in strength- 
ening the undemocratic governments 
already existing or trying to reestablish 
themselves, sound feeble and badly in- 
spired to me. 

Outstanding military experts have 
testified that the destruction wrought by 
the Nazis in Russia is co great that Rus- 
sia could not conceivably make war for 
at least 10 years, assuming that she 
desired to. 


CONCENTRATE ON FRIENDSHIP 


Rather than this constant preoccupa- 
tion with the danger from Russia, we 
should concentrate on the assurances 
given by Stalin both to General Marshall 
and to former Governor Stassen. Be- 
fore we rush to arms to destroy Russia 
while she is helpless, we should examine 
these professions of friendship and co- 
operation with friendly eyes, and look 
for the good instead of the bad—not for- 
getting security, but for the sake of se- 
curity. 

So far as we can learn, Russia has 
punctiliously observed cevenants agreed 
to during wartime when neither Great 
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Britain nor the United States has been 
so careful. 

Remember that Russian troops began 
to march against Japan exactly 3 months 
after VE-day, in accordance with the 
Yalta agreement. According to news- 
paper reports, Russia has kept out of 
north China, although President Roose- 
velt’s assurance to China that British 
warships would not enter Chinese ports 
was broken. Russian troops have left 
Iran; but British troops are still in 
Greece, and still in Palestine. 

Russia made no objection to our trus- 
teeship of the Pacific islands. She has 
yielded repeatedly in the Danube Basin. 
Russia proposed disarmament immedi- 
ately after the end of the war. 

DOES NOT CONDONE RUSSIAN ERRORS 


Do not mistake me. I make no ex- 
cuses for those things which Russia has 
done, and done deliberately, to outrage 
the western powers. I am not an ad- 
mirer of a police state. I do not condone 
press censorship. I do not forgive ag- 
gressive action against smaller countries. 

But none of the things we dislike about 
Russia can excuse the bullying attitude, 
the military aggressiveness, or the fan- 
tastic fear that have seized England and 
the United States. I repeat again and 
again and again, that the way to keep 
fascism and communism out of America 
is to make our own democracy work, and 
we cannot do that by suppression, by 
bribes, by concentration camps or bay- 
onets or atom bombs, nor by a third 
world war. It is clear to me from the 
arguments advanced that this bill is ac- 
tually to protect the British Empire’s 
lifeline and to back up the Anglo-Ameri- 
can oil trusts who have got their fingers 
on the largest oil reserves left in one geo- 
graphical area. 

GREECE AND TURKEY NOT DEMOURACIES 


When Under Secretary Acheson, who 
has been the Acting Secretary of State 
during General Marshall’s absence in 
Moscow, says that Greece and Turkey 
are democracies he is just talking bunk. 

Neither of these countries is a de- 
mocracy in our sense of the word, any 
more than Russia is. 

I am equally skeptical about the so- 
called Communists in northern Greece, 
or Aegean Macedonia, as it is called. 
There may be and probably are Com- 
munists among those guerrilla bands; 
there may be and probably are liberal 
democratic patriots who cannot stomach 
the fascistic monarchy imposed by the 
British, nor the virtual occupation of 
Greece by the British, however disguised 
it may be. 

But the fact is that the majority of the 
guerrilla bands in Aegean Macedonia are 
freedom-loving Christian Slavs whose 
one burning desire is now, as it has been 
since the Ottoman Empire was first 
squeezed back from the Balkans, to be 
able to unite with their blood brothers in 
those parts of Macedonia which lie in 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. Time after 
time we have announced our adherence 
to the principle of self-determination of 
small nations; why do we refuse to rec- 
ognize the rights of the Macedonians? 

UN FORCE FOR PEACE 


I believe that the United Nations can 
be a powerful force for world peace and 
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stability. I believed in the League of 
Nations in the same way. The United 
States insured failure of the League when 
the Republicans made it a political issue 
and kept the United States out of the 
League, I am fearful that favorable ac- 
tion on this bill will have the same effect 
on the United Nations, because we are 
bypassing the world organization which 
should do this job. 

Unfortunately, we have public men 
and certain newspapers and radio com- 
mentators constantly injecting poison 
into the minds of the people by distorting 
and obscuring the facts, and sometimes 
by sheer invention and prevarication. 
Many sincere, well-meaning men and 
women in America have had their minds 
so prejudiced by this unending stream of 
propaganda that they now believe the 
lies. 

Yes; these distortionists are emulating 
the tactics of Hitler, who said that no 
matter how big the lie, if it is repeated 
often enough it will be believed. 

Fourteen years ago, when Hitler came 
to power, Great Britain tacitly sanctioned 
Hitler’s rearming by failing to prevent oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr and by making no 
effective protest against the growing 
militarism of the Nazi government. 
Likewise, Great Britain failed to support 
the other powers in the effort to check 
Japan and Italy and Spain. 

It was disclosed at that time that in 
this country we had many Nazis and 
— whose activities were question- 
able. 

I succeeded then in obtaining passage 
of a resolution setting up a committee to 
investigate subversive and treasonable 
activities, which, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] brought many hidden ver- 
min to light. 

These activities did not cease, however, 
and I succeeded in bringing about pass- 
age of another resolution. Investigation 
was undertaken under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Dies. When the committee 
became permanent first the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Woop] and now the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Tuomas] occupied the chair. 

That committee, with an efficient and 
hard-working investigative staff and all 
the money at its command that it needed, 
and with the active help and cooperation 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, and 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
still has not succeeded in bringing about 
conviction of any Communist or alleged 
Communists of attempting to overthrow 
the Government by force, or of traitor- 
ous or seditious activities, though a num- 
ber of Nazi sympathizers have been con- 
victed on various counts, or are still 
awaiting trial, all of them through the 
investigative activities of executive 
agencies. 

STRUGGLE IS BETWEEN DEMOCRACY AND ISMS 


The reason is that we have but a 
handful of Americans parading as Com- 
munists, most of them without any 
understanding of what they are saying, 
and none of them with any reason or 
justification for their beliefs. We have 
no room and no need in this country for 
communism or Communists. 

Once more I repeat: The struggle in 
America is not between communism and 
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Nazi-fascism, but between American 
democratic ideals and every kind of 
foreign and authoritarian ism. 

We have in this country the best 
standard of living, the highest degree of 
personal freedom, the finest schools, and 
the greatest productive capacity of any 
nation. Our task is to make sure that 
we spread the benefits of those blessings 
as far as possible, in the interest of the 
masses and of the public welfare. 

I feel that the people promoting the 
current Red scare know this, and are de- 
liberately pumping up this exaggerated 
fear of communism in order to cloak their 
own efforts to destroy American democ- 
racy. 

Many of the gentlemen who spoke on 
this bill let the cat out of the bag when 
they said the purpose of those who ad- 
vocate this policy is to keep the Darda- 
nelles as they are, and to quarantine the 
Near East oil fields. 

The appeal of huge profits with little 
personal risk is universal, and our in- 
ternational cartelists are working 
smoothly to skim the cream for them- 
selves at the expense of the common peo- 
ple everywhere. 

AMERICAN PEOPLE WILL PAY BILL 


It seems to me that the American peo- 
ple will pay the bill—certainly in sweat 
and dollars, perhaps in lives and suffer- 
ing—and the British Empire will reap 
the profit, if any. Skillfully the British 
have maneuvered us into a position where 
they have made themselves appear to 
be the arbiters between the United States 
and Russia by forcing us to front for 
them. They are determined to save the 
Empire at our expense. 

This $400,000,000 advance is only a 
small beginning. Next year, when this 
is gone, there will be more money to be 
appropriated. Even though we are rich 
and strong and prosperous, we cannot 
withstand such drains on our resources 
indefinitely. While we are debating this 
bill, there are other appeals pending from 
Korea, from France, from Italy, from 
China, and again from Great Britain. 
There will be more because many of the 
nations are bankrupt morally as well as 
financially. 

Who is manipulating this country we 
all love to such an end? We know the 
background of John Foster Dulles, the 
Republican adviser to the State Depart- 
ment, with his close connections to the 
Nazi banking and industrial interests. 
But what of Mr. Acheson? Does his law 
firm—Covington, Burling, Rublee, Ache- 
son, and Shorb—have no foreign clients? 
Has he resigned utterly and in fact from 
that firm or żs he still guided and influ- 
enced by their international accounts 
and clients? 

There are many matters of wonder in 
this entire policy. This bill is being 
forced on the country by the State De- 
partment on the pretext that we must 
keep Russia from overrunning and domi- 
nating Greece and Turkey by having our 
military advisers in those countries and 
by building up their defenses. 

Yet our own military experts agree 
that if Russia really wanted to overrun 
those countries we could not pour enough 
men and arms in there to hold the Rus- 
sians back, even if there had never been 
a Hiroshima, 
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In this morning’s newspaper I read 
that Under Secretary of State Acheson 
asserts that we must start rebuilding 
Germany and Japan. At the same time 
he insists upon passage of this relief bill 
for the victims of those who were respon- 
sible for bringing on the greatest war 
of all time, costing us $400,000,000,000 
and 300,000 lives and 700,000 casualties, 
destroying altogether nearly 20,000,000 
lives. For those favors, Mr. Acheson says, 
we must now start making them strong 
again. For what? To start another 
world war? 

DEAD LINE HAS PASSED 


We were told with the voice of doom 
that April 1 was the dead line. Well, 
this is the 9th day of May, and! . any- 
thing happened in Greece or Turkey? If 
Russia really had any desire to march 
into those countries, she had plenty of 
time. If things were as desperate as 
painted, our frontier on the Aegean was 
pretty thinly guarded for almost 6 weeks. 

On the other hand, we are avout to 
authorize the appropriation of $400,000,- 
000 with which to punish those who 
fought on our side, who suffered far more 
in loss of lives and property and re- 
sources than we did, at the hands of the 
Germans and the Japs, for whom Mr. 
Acheson says we must now rebuild. 

Rebuild for whom? For the cartels 
and the international traders who sup- 
ported the wars of Hitler and the Japa- 
nese war lords? 

It is unthinkable. 


WHY MUST WE REBUILD GERMANY AND JAPAN? 


Only 2 days ago we observed the second 
anniversary of VE-day, when the Nazi 
empire crashed utterly and left Germany 
prostrate, without a government, after 6 
years of annihilating warfare. 

We have not yet brought home the 
bodies of our brave men who fell in 
Europe, in the Pacific, in north Africa, 
because of Germany and Japan. 

The ruined cities of Europe are not yet 
rebuilt; the people have not enough food 
or clothes or shelter; General Clay an- 
nounces that if necessary he will use our 
troops to force Germans to give up their 
hoarded stocks of food so that all can 
share equally. 

Yet, Mr. Acheson can say we must—I 
repeat, he said must! push ahead with 
the reconstruction” of Germany and 
Japan. 

I feel that we should pause and take 
stock. 

I regret personally that my conscience 
cannot permit me to support this bill; 
that I fear it will weaken the United 
Nations; that I fear it will hurt rather 
than help the cause of world peace and 
economic stability. 

If we strengthen, not weaken; if we 
build up, not tear down; if we affirm, not 
deny, the principle and the fact of the 
United Nations, the 51 signatory powers 
will be in far better position together 
to stop Russia, if need be, than the United 
States and the disintegrating British Em- 
pire by themselves. 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the Clerk’s desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana: 

“Sec. 8. In adopting this act the Congress 
expresses its approval of and reliance upon 
the statement made by the Secretary of State 
on February 4, 1947, with reference to 
Greece, and in particular the hope therein 
expressed on behalf of the Government of 
the United States for the political coopera- 
tion of all loyal Greek parties for a dynamic 
program in Greece of amnesty coupled with 
the disarming of illegal bands, just and vig- 
orous tax reforms, modernization of the civil 
service, realistic financial controls, and even- 
handed disposition of justice.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Montana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman—— 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a consent request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will this be taken out of my 
time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
yields it will be taken out of his time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Then, 
Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. The gentle- 
man from Montana declined to yield. 
The gentleman from Montana was rec- 
ognized and he refused to yield. I sub- 
mit the point of order comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN. There were vari- 
ous gentlemen seeking recognition. 

The gentleman from Alabama will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is not ger- 
mane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Montana desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I maintain that the point of 
order comes too late. I had been recog- 
nized for 5 minutes and I had refused 
to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Alabama care to be heard on 
the point of order? 


Mr. JARMAN. No; Ido not care to be 
heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 


The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Montana. It seems to be a statement 
of policy which is related entirely to the 
extension of aid to Greece provided 
under the act. 

The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Montana will 
proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, on February 14, 1947, the 
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Secretary of State made the following 
statement at his press conference: 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY MARSHALL ON 
REFORMS IN GREECE 


T have been asked by several correspondents 
for the views of the Department on the recent 
broadening of the Greek Government, which 
I now understand is representative, from 
a party point of view, of almost 90 percent 
of the members of Parllament. We welcome 
this move as an indication that responsible 
Greek leaders are aware of the urgent neces- 
sity of subordinating narrow or personal in- 
terests to the greater ideal of national recon- 
struction. 

We are all deeply concerned with the wel- 
fare of Greece and with the restoration in 
that country of economic and political sta- 
bility. destroyed during the war by the occu- 
pation forces of the enemy whose deliberate 
aim was to leave Greece economically ruined, 
and by aggravating internal factionalism, to 
paralyze the Greek body politic. Greece's 
long history of devotion to liberty and demo- 
cratic ideals entitles her to the sympathy 
and respect of the world. It is to the inter- 
est of the United States and of all the United 
Nations that Greece be assisted to maintain 
her independence and territorial integrity. 
However, ho amount of assistance can prove 
effective or of lasting benefit unless the Greek 
people themselves are prepared to work to- 
gether resolutely for their own salvation. 

The road to recovery is a difficult one, call- 
ing for the same unity and mutual con- 
fidence required for resistance to armed 
attack. No country divided against itself 
can hope to solve problems which are na- 
tional in scope and which affect all citizens 
and not merely those of one particular polit- 
ical belief. Economic health can be re- 
stored only by a comprehensive program in 
which the whole Greek people participate 
and to which all make their appropriate con- 
tributions. Law-abiding citizens whose main 
desire is to be allowed to live and work in 
peace can offer little help to iheir country 
as long as they are intimidated by armed 
extremists of whatever political complexion. 

This Government hopes that the recent 
broadening of the Greek Government is a 
sign that the Greek people are turning away 
from the past and forgetting bygone differ- 
ences, are beginning to face the future with 
confidence and in substantial unity. It also 
hopes that this recent development is merely 
a first step in the direction of the broadest 
political cooperation of all loyal Greek parties 
and that partisan differences will be sub- 
merged in a dynamic program of amnesty 
coupled with the disarming of illegal bands, 
just and rigorous tax reforms, moderniza- 
tion of the civil service, realistic financial 
controls, and the even-handed dispensation 
of justice. 


That press release was dated February 
14, 1947, and fully explains my amend- 
ment. You will note that this amend- 
ment contains the exact words of Secre- 
tary Marshall, and as it contains his 
sentiments and my own on this very im- 
portant matter, I urge the Committee to 
adopt it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, at the 
suggestion of the majority leadership 
which is anxious to conclude action on 
this bill today, I move that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close at 6 o’clock. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SADOWSKI. Can the time be di- 
vided so that those who have not had an 
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opportunity to speak on this bill 
do so? I have waited here 4 days to bre 
something, and have not been are 
while some have spoken on the 
dozen times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
on motion offered by the gentleman from 

0. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MANSFIELD of 
Montana) there were—ayes, 18, noes 128. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, like all thoughtful Americans, I 
know what the people back home are 
thinking about—thinking of the future 
of America. 

Their boys—their neighbors’ boys— 
came home from the war not many 
months ago. They wanted to relax— 
enjoy their return. They wanted peace 
and quiet—to visit with their neigh- 
bors—to work, to plant, to harvest, to 
listen to the radio for entertainment—to 
enjoy the quiet and peaceful way of life 
and to just enjoy all the wonderful ad- 
vantages we have in America. Oh yes, 
they knew we had irritations—the OPA, 
railroad strikes, coal strikes—but 
through it all they knew and I knew that 
these hindrances would pass away—and 
we would all enjoy our bountiful Amer- 
ica after years of strife and agony—of 
not knowing what the next day would 
bring in the way of sorrow. 

We believed in a fanciful United 
Nations to stop all aggression in the 
world. No more wars. Earnestly they 
prayed for all of this. They knew there 
was no totalitarian regime in this coun- 
try to cause them to fear arrest, torture, 
and a concentration camp. But now 
after months of waiting—what do we 
see a siren — with its com- 
munistic doctrine. 


The Communist doctrine ridicules as 
hypocrisy the Christian concepts of 
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card divorce and remarriage law. All a 
man had to do was drop a post card in 
the mail stating he had ceased to live 
with one woman and was living with 
another. This morally irresponsible 
way of life is against every one of the 
world’s leading religions—all of which 
teach the sanctity of marriage. Com- 
munists regard the home and family life 
as evils to be abolished. The young are 
to be provided with institutional rearing. 
The Communists constantly trample 
underfoot the press, the radio—poking 
fun at our Christian American way of 
life and advocate the Marxian system 
of Godless pagan principles. They are 
out to destroy America—free enterprise, 
profit system, and rights of individuals 
to own anything. Their way would be 
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Bez centralized, all for the state 
policy. 

The American Council of Christian 
Churches has adopted a strong resolu- 
tion calling upon the church people of 
America to stand solidly ugainst any 
further appeasement of Russia. They 
declare the Christian doctrines are now 
challenged by aggressive communism. 

Many loudly proclaim liberalism but 
most of the liberalism of a lot of societies 
is nothing more or less than counterfeit 
communism. 

The Greek proposal is simply to my 
mind an action for the defense of our 
country. From every cemetery in Eu- 
rope and in the Pacific, where sleep our 
American comrades, comes a reminder 
of our pledge—that war must not come 
again. We tried appeasement after 
World War I. Today Russia feels se- 
cure—that we are too occupied with do- 
mestic friction—our isolationist back- 
ground—an indifferent attitude to do 
anything about her aggressive foreign 
policy. 

I know the full ‘import of this stand. 
Russian domination means revolution 
by Communists to gain power. Police 
and firing squads to wipe out opposi- 
tion—and requisition of all valuable fac- 
tories and goods to be taken to Russia. 
Russian countries are areas of poverty. 

The United States offers a stabilized 
peace—a build-up of the countries—that 
believe in the Bill of Rights. 

By contrast, Russia offers these things: 

First. Revolution in all countries for 
Communists to gain control. 

Second. An international police to ad- 
vise on terror and liquidation of oppo- 
nents. 

Third. Requisition .of factories and 
supplies to build up Russia. 

Pourth. Russian-dominated countries 
will be poverty areas. 

Russia has sought and has gained 
strategic victories by maneuvering her 
fifth columns and political weapons 
against weak countries. 

From the Baltic to the Adriatic, be- 
hind the iron curtain, lie all the capitals 
of central and eastern Europe. War- 
saw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade, Bucharest, and Sofia and 
their millions are under the control of 
communism, Athens, the birthplace of 
democracy, alone is not under commu- 
nistic power. 

In peace as in war, the only strategy 


that succeeds is an offensive one. 


Oh! You say we cannot fight commu- 
nism with bombs—I agree, but you can 
fight an idea with a better idea—if you 
back up your idea with planning and 
money. 

You cannot use the United Nations be- 
cause Russia has the veto power. She 
has consistently used this veto power for 
everything we proposed. Does anyone 
think she would not use it in the Greek- 
Turkey question? 

The United States must assume the 
leadership and expect to rally all other 
peace-loving people who believe in a bill 
of rights, to our side. 

The basic trouble is that Russia, like 
all dictator nations in the past, thinks 
appeasement is weakness. Communism 
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is the only force in the world today that 

threatens peace. 

To sum it all up, our action in Greece 
and Turkey is an action to build them 
up, not an action to take over the British 
interests. It is just an action for defense 
of American people and will prevent 
World War III. 

The alternative of not aiding Greece 
and Turkey is far more serious than 
aiding them. 

I believe communism to be the enemy 
of true democracy and all religion, the 
outspoken foe of all freedom, and in fact 
the headquarters of the greatest slave 
market the world has ever known. 

What is pressing in on Greece is not 
a few mountain rebels, but Russian com- 
munism. This terrific force is trying to 
break through as a further step toward 
setting up world communism. 

After two world wars in our genera- 
tion, we should know by now that you 
cannot stop aggression by appeasement. 

I again repeat—Russia will not stop. 
She uses the same tactics as Hitler, 
preaching appeasement, hulling her 
enemies into a sense of security—and 
then devouring them. 

Do not forget this—some think com- 
munism is a political party. It is far 
more than that. it is a way of life; and 
remember, Joe Stalin said last spring, 
“Communism and capitalism cannot sur- 
vive in the same world. Capitalism must 
be destroyed.” 

In case of doubt on any question, I will 
always be on the side of what I believe 
to be for the best interests of our coun- 
try, and alongside of this I am convinced 
no nation can be strong except in the 
strength of God or safe except in His 
defense. 

I shall vote for aid to Greece and 
Turkey. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACY. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
without misgivings that I support this 
measure which is, in my opinion, a 
doubtful stopgap against the fiood of 
European statism. 

The best we can hope for from a gov- 
ernmental panacea of this sort is the 
retarding of out and out statism in coun- 
tries where many assert that statism is 
inevitable unless our free enterprise sys- 
tem is proven workable outside our own 
borders in a modern economic age. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICA’S MORAL LEADERSHIP WILL BE HELPED, 
NOT HURT, BY THE EXTENSION OF AID TO 
GREECE AND TURKEY 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, two ob- 

jections have been repeatedly urged 

against this bill: First, that America’s 
moral leadership will be damaged and, 
second, that the program authorized by 
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the measure would expose us to startling 
new dangers. 

Now, let us look at this charge that 
moral principles are involved. The 
hearings are deficient in this respect. 
A number of witnesses representing 
various organizations appeared before 
the committee to plead that any display 
of force to protect the independence of 
Greece and Turkey would impair our 
moral position in the world. 

In the debate today opponents have 
asserted that the bill would bypass the 
United Nations and would hurt our in- 
fluence in the world. They invoke the 
principles of moral leadership. The 
implication is that use of force is in- 
compatible with a strong moral position. 
They speak of the rule of law as i* it can 
be maintained without an enforcing 
power. The hope of a long reign of peace 
is indeed the United Nations, but that 
hope will never be realized until an ade- 
quate force is at the disposal of that great 
agency. It should be a latent force, but 
it must be available just as the police 
force is available for the execution of 
judgments in the domestic courts of this 
Jand. No one can seriously contend that 
the United Nations is so equipped today. 

Some of the voices raised in protest 
against the use of force to put down dis- 
order and to protect the independence of 
Greece and Turkey would inveigh against 
any force at all, even that exerted by a 
multilateral agency devoted to the peace. 
Underlying this point of view is the false 
assumption that force is used only by 
violators of the peace. Brigands use 
force, peaceful men must not behave like 
that. But police must use guns, too. I 
am not arguing here for military activity 
by the United States in the affected area 
except to the very limited extent outlined 
by the bill. I am arguing only that the 
strengthening of these two nations 
whose peace and sovereignty is threat- 
ened is not only justified in the light of 
our own national-security needs but is 
an act of international morality. It 
would be immoral not to exert ourselves 
in defense of our institutions and our 
ideals. If we were setting ourselves 
against the policies and aims of the 
United Nations the arguments of those 
who speak of moral leadership would 
have validity but Mr. Warren Austin’s 
message to the Congress dispels any 
semblance of support for that contention. 

I think I know what is in the minds of 
the opponents and I appreciate their 
earnest and sincere espousal of a cause. 
They should not be dismissed with the 
reply that they may have their moral 
claims, that we will be practical. To be 
sure ours is the practical way but it is also 
the stronger position morally. It is un- 
fortunate that the banners of idealism 
were seized by groups whose record before 
Pearl Harbor and afterward reflected an 
unwillingness to defend our beliefs. 

Do we believe in liberty? Do we believe 
in international decency and in respect 
for the rights of small nations? Do we 
believe in the standards of national mor- 
ality that have made America stand out? 
Do we believe enough in these things to 
sacrifice for them? That is the issue and 
to decide that issue on the basis of using 
our resources for defending a strategic 
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area in the world is to exhibit moral lead- 
ership. 

The other objection is that the action 
contemplated by the bill would lead us 
into dangers—conceivably, it would. It 
is only because the other alternative is 
even more dangerous that we should ac- 
cept this course. Surely the preceding 
speakers have been convincing on that 
point. The dilemma is not pleasant. 
The bill involves heavy expenditures at 
a time when we all wish to spare our bur- 
dened people. It is only because the 
dangers of inaction are greater and are 
certainly more imminent that we should 
approve this bill. 

Our world is full of dangers and per- 
haps it will continue to be & dangerous 
world till the youngest among us are old 
men. We cannot escape danger. The 
colored préacher who lived down our way 
was right. He was asked if he had pre- 
pared his people for the dangers of the 
atomic bomb and his reply was, “No, I 
have not. I figure that we are always 
here at a very great risk.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to extend their remarks may do so 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

GIVING TO BOTH SIDES 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, while 
the House is debating the present bill of 
money to Greece for the supposed pur- 
pose of stopping the spread of commu- 
nism throughout the world, at the same 
time, and while the debates are going on 
to give this money, our Government is 
actually sending millions of dollars of 
goods and machinery to Russia. Only 
this week there are locomotives going 
from my district direct to Russia and in 
addition machinery for mining. And 
in the New York Times of Wednesday, 
May 7, the State Department is now 
making arrangements to exchange 50 
Russian scientists so that Russia might 
have full and complete scientific infor- 


I yield to the gentle- 


mation as to what is going on in this 


country. By what kind of reasoning 
can the State Department ask for hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to stop the 
spread of communism and at the same 
time give to Russia untold millions of 
dollars of heavy durable goods in the way 
of railway equipment, farming ma- 
chinery, and mining machinery and in- 
vite 50 Russian scientists to come to this 
country to have the benefit of our sci- 
entific achievements. 

Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Chairman, it is ad- 
mitted that the proposed loan for Greece 
and Turkey is for a military adventure 
aimed at stopping Communist aggres- 
sion. 

It is needless for me to say that I now 
and always have opposed communism 
or any attempt to force any kind of & 
totalitarian form of government upon 
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our people. I have never hesitated to 
speak against Communist aggression and 
call attention to the menace of that 
foreign ideology. I have spent many 
hours trying to bring to the attention 
of my people what communism would 
do to this country. However, I am vot- 
ing against this loan for I believe that 
the immediate situation in Greece, and 
similar problems in the Middle East and 
elsewhere, are definitely in the realm of 
the United Nations responsibility and 
not that of the United States or any 
other one country alone. 

Approval of this loan will lead to sim- 
ilar demands from many other coun- 
tries. Korea, China, India, Iran, Iraq, 
and others will contend they are en- 
dangered by Communist aggression and 
request aid from this country. Demands 
will come thick and fast. I believe it is 
of far more importance that we first 
try to set our own house in order by 
combatting communism here at home, 
Instead of authorizing huge gift-loans 
for foreign countries I believe we should 
give first consideration to providing ade- 
quate hospitalization and medical care 
for our disabled veterans and better wel- 
fare benefits for our elder citizens. 

No one knows how much the new for- 
eign policy we are embarking upon will 
cost, or when that cost will end. No one 
knows how many other countries will 
demand aid of us to stop the spread of 
communism. No one knows whether the 
enactment of this policy will result in 
war or in peace. No one knows whether 
this is the best way or the worst way to 
accomplish our desired purpose of bring- 
ing peace, liberty, and freedom to the 
peoples of the wor'd. 

If this new proposed foreign policy is 
to cost the fifteen to thirty billion dollars 
many estimate it will, if we are to con- 
tinue to furnish the food, the clothing, 
the machinery, and the equipment the 
world demands, there is a strong possi- 
bility we shall so weaken ourselves here 
at home as to fall an easy prey to those 
Communists within our own country 
who are attempting to destroy our repre- 
sentative form of government, 

During this debate, our able colleague, 
Representative Rrzp of New York, in- 
serted in the Recorp a printed article 
stating that Lenin, godfather of com- 
munism, boldly declared: We shall 
oblige America to spend herself into de- 
struction.” The endless schemes of 
planners to spend the American Repub- 
lic toward destruction are without end. 
Is it only a coincidence that this mad 
spending fits perfectly into the well- 
known and diabolical Communist objec- 
tive to bankrupt us? Where will this 
proposal to pour money into every trou- 
ble spot in Europe end? 

From a humanitarian standpoint we 
should be willing to aid starving people 
abroad with our surplus food and sup- 
plies, but we cannot continue to con- 
sistently finance the rest of the world 
without eventually bankrupting our own 
country. 

If we really want to aid the peace 
movement we should pass House Reso- 
lution 73 which abolishes compulsory 
military training throughout the world. 
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Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, the 
matter of Greek-Turkish assistance, now 
before us, can properly and promptly be 
resolved if you will ask yourselves these 
few pertinent questions: 

Are you for or against communistic 
encroachment upon the world? 

Are you for democracy’s survival or 
against it? 

Are you of norma! vision or myopic? 

Are you sincere or hypocritic? 

Are you debating or just gassing? 

Are you thinking or just guessing? 

Are you saving or wasting precious 
time? 

Are you talking cash or conversation? 

Are you talking sense or nonsense? 

Are you putting up or shutting up? 

Are you serious or just demagoging? 

Are you saving.or wasting? 

Are you penny-wise or pound-foolish? 

It is as simple as all that. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, for many 
weeks, the Congress has been reviewing 
appropriation bills for every domestic 
purpose. Discharges of millions of em- 
ployees have been demanded, and tc the 
extent of at least a million of such em- 
ployees have been released. The activi- 
ties of departments have been und still 
- are being curtailed. Projects which have 
been under way have been abandoned, 
and others forbidden. Even now, in ap- 
propriation bills still to be considered, 
threats are made regarding appropria- 
tions to expand the Rural Electrification 
program, which has become so essential 
to agricultural progress in all parts of 
the country, Other activities for the 
benefit of agriculture likewise are being 
condemned. The reclamation policy also 
is to be crippled and denied the loans 
through which expansion would be 
possible, 

There is scarcely a program or policy 
relating to domestic affairs which will 
escape the ban as the fiscal measures are 
brought in. The Federal budget is to be 
balanced and a reduction of income taxes 
brought about. Not in many years have 
so many proposals for economy in Gov- 
ernment been proposed. Many of them 
are likely to become effective. Even the 
school-lunch funds, which have been so 
valuable to millions of school pupils, are 
under consideration for curtailment or 
abandonment. The many thousand 
young pupils in the day schools for In- 
dians may be put on the lisi of the hun- 
gry, as well as the destitute, if the will of 
the advocates of economy is to prevail. 

Hours might be spent in barely enu- 
merating the items which it is proposed 
to pare down to the limit. 

Ali this is necessary in the views of 
some proponents of economy. Our huge 
national debt is pointed to with shivers 
of fear. Our country is said to be in a 
sorry plight, and worse may come. Our 
economic stability is so seriously threat- 
ened, according to some, that only by 
the most drastic measures can it be 
saved. The prospect of an early com- 
mercial and industrial depression which 
will affect town and country alike, is 
emphasized among the dangers said to 
be imminent. 

While all these dismal predictions are 
being made as to the fiscal situation, 
Congress is being urged’ to provide most 
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expansive and extravagant appropria- 
tions to foreign countries, amounting to 
billions of dollars in the next year, with 
a continuance of the policy of extrava- 
gance indefinitely in the future. When 
considering domestic appropriations, the 
need of keeping America strong is de- 
clared. When pressure is applied from 
foreign capitals, we are asked to reverse 
our attitude and permit our country to 
become exhausted and possibly made 
bankrupt in an attempt to stabilize the 
economy of all other countries. 

In our own affairs, every request for 
appropriations is carefully scanned. 
Every proposal must be justified in detail. 
In foreign loans and grants, the most 
meager information is acted upon, and 
not even investigation and supervision 
of expenditures is required. 

At present, according to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, the requests 
actually under consideration by Congress 
for the assistance of foreign countries 
amount to $1,995,000,000—nearly $2.000,- 
000,000. The same committee compiles 
a list of estimated expenditures of such 
loans and grants which far exceeds the 
requests. Its total is placed at $3,643,- 
000,000. That total does not include ex- 
penditures for our armed forces in occu- 
pied countries abroad. 

The bill before Congress for assistance 
to Greece and Turkey is only one of 
the many which will come up for action. 
It provides $400,000,000 for its purposes. 

Of that, $11,000,000 are proposed to 
be expended on the railways of Greece. 
There is not a word in the committee 
report as to how such a figure has been 
arrived at, nor as to how many private 
fortunes will be restored; not a word 
as to the foreign stockholders in such 
railways. Out of thin air, comes the esti- 
mate. No provision is made for a just 
and complete accounting of the moneys 
spent. 

For the Greek Army it is proposed to 
expend 8150, 000, 000. After VE-day, our 
Army had to exceed $10,000,000,000 of 
surplus war commodities abroad. It was 
sold or given away to various govern- 
ments. Who is to furnish the additional 
supplies for the Greek Army? Are they 
to be bought in our own country, to the 
further profit of our munition makers, 
or sold by the nations which obtained 
such immense supplies from our surplus 
commodities practically abandoned to 
them under lend-lease or otherwise. 

Similar questions might be asked re- 
garding the $20,000,000 for agricultural 
rehabilitation, and $50,000,000 for recon- 
struction. How much of the $80,000,000 
for consumer goods will go for the poor 
and destitute, instead of for commodi- 
ties less essential. Over $50,000,000 now 
are available under other appropriations 
for the direct relief of the destitute of 
Greece, and other funds are available 
from UNRRA. This bill and the com- 
mittee report do not give any assurance 
that the poor of Greece will be cared 
for. Our experience under the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs by UNRRA was so de- 
plorable that even the facts about it are 
unobtainable. Why should Congress 
blindly vote away $400,000,000 without 
even the possibility of knowing for what 
it will be spent, who will get it, and who 
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will make exorbitant profits at home or 
abroad because of such congressional in- 
definiteness in the measure under 
consideration, 

For Turkey, an even $100,000,000 are 
provided, mainly for the armies of that 
country to be expended by the Govern- 
ment of Turkey. Not a line provides for 
any accounting, any explanation of how 
it is to be spent, nor where and to whom. 

This step toward sending out more bil- 
lions of money to foreign lands for un- 
controlled spending is justified by some 
as necessary to fight communism and 
stop the expansion of Russian power in 
Europe. However commendable such a 
purpose may be, will this measure prove 
effective? Is it the first step toward an- 
other World War, as some seem to fear? 
The vast majority of our people are op- 
posed to commuiism in our own coun- 
try, and to its spread in Europe. They 
are as strongly opposed to Russian domi- 
nation which in the remotest degree 
threatens the security of our country at 
home or abroad. But will this measure 
bring any assurance that it will prove 
effective? 

Have we not had our own experience 
in Yugoslavia, where Marshal Tito’s mil- 
itary dictatorship wheedled over $600,- 
000,000 from our post-war relief pro- 
gram? That dictator built up his army 
and his political gang with the funds. 
He now is an associate in any plans for 
Russian aggression, and spread of com- 
munism. The poor and destitute of his 
land received almost nothing. The 
funds were spent to build up a totali- 
tarian dictatorship whose existence has 
became an additional threat to Greece, 
Because of it, this measure is deemed 
necessary. Our generosity has been 
turned against us by Tito and his gang- 
sters. 

Days have been spent in debating this 
measure in the House. Minor amend- 
ments have been appended in the other 
House. It remains incomplete for our 
own protection and for the purpose for 
which it is proposed. Before Congress 
sends more funds abroad, it should make 
a full and complete investigation as to 
what has been done with the billions al- 
ready spent. It should safeguard any 
further appropriation against wanton 
waste, extravagance, and squandering 
which has characterized all our endeay- 
ors to win peace for the world by huge 
sums from our own treasury. 

Mr. LEONARD W. HALL. Mr. Chair- 
man, it has been fully evident through- 
out this debate, that we have all been 
gaging the risks that are potentially in- 
herent in this measure. There are 
some who do not see the necessity of 
intervening in any situation anywhere 
beyond our boundaries. Some would not 
intervene here in Greece and Turkey but 
would step in somewhere else. 

For my own part, I have come to the 
considered conclusion that it is time to 
draw the line—now. 

It is time to give the bipartisan for- 
eign policy of the United States force 
and effect now. 

It is time to say “Thus far and no 
farther” to Communist leadership and 
design. So far, Communist policy has 
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done nothing but push and shove to ex- 
pand its frontiers. 

Unchecked, Soviet leadership will in- 
evitably challenge the world and, there- 
fore, challenge our own American secur- 
ity and interests. 

The threat of communism in the 
Greece-Turkey area must be halted. 
Today, in Greece, we are witness to com- 
munism ruthlesly pushing its way 
through the creation of strife and tur- 
moil, poverty, hunger, through the des- 
perations of a stricken people. 

If we are concretely, realistically, to 
champion the rights of freedom, we must 
help sustain those things freedom means. 
Without our helping hand, through the 
practical aid that this bill would afford, 
there is no other outlook in this now 
blighted area of the world except of 
human subjugation, human degradation, 
and political chaos. Communism is on 
the march, communism that fattens on 
poverty and the desperate discourage- 
ments of human beings; communism 
that counts on such situations for its 
acceptance that contrives and connives 
at conditions where a stricken people, in 
order to live, will exchange freedom, self- 
respect, human dignity, for a minimum 
of protection and existence. 

It is unfortunate that the United Na- 
tions today are not in a position to 
undertake directly to prevent Commu- 
nist aggression in this near eastern area 
and to help in the rehabilitation and 
‘strengthening of Greece and Turkey. 
Certainly, if the United Nations today 
were not powerless to act—and we all 
know why it cannot act—it would be its 
objective, as it is ours, to aid in the 
rehabilitation of this area. 

We all know the strategic importance 
of Greece and Turkey in world geog- 
raphy. Control of them means control 
of the “underbelly of Europe.” It means 
control of the Mediterranean; it means 
control of the Dardanelles; it means 
flanking pressure on all the borders of 
the Mediterranean area. 

If communism moves in, it will have 
a strong strategic position from which 
to maneuver and to mount pressure cam- 
paigns on southern Europe, Asia Minor, 
north Africa, and eventually South 
America. 

Kaowing as we do the history of Soviet 
actions and policy, I simply cannot bring 
myself to believe that Communist leaders 
would be reluctant to seize this oppor- 
tunity, should we provide it by failing to 
give support to Greece and Turkey. 

It is not enough to think in terms of 
the world today. It is not enough, also, 
to rest on our own power and strength 
as we know it today. The world will 
move on and we are under the heavy 
obligation to leave nothing undone at 
any time to strengthen our present and 
future security position. 

We should not be willing to gamble the 
future of the United States for the sake 
of attempting to save the sums of money 
represented in this Greece-Turkey aid 
proposal. It is an investment that I feel 
we should make, both for our future 
security and to help achieve lasting world 
peace. 

If Communist leaders want peace, a 
simple matter of aid to Greece and Tur- 
key will not break it. If they are bent 
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on war, no amount of appeasement can 
stop it. 

The choice, then, is not in our hands. 
We have no choice but to take our stand, 
with that of other peace-loving nations, 
at key points of the world, and take it 
now while we still can fashion and influ- 
ence the things to come. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have followed the debates on the Greek- 
Turkish loan with intense feeling. The 
issues are complex and clouded by many 
excellent bursts of oratory and fine 
speeches, but under the maze of argu- 
ments a true and strong undercurrent 
flows. The basic issue, as I see it, is the 
defense of the United States. 

The great majority of the Members of 
this Congress are utterly opposed to the 
ideology and practice of communism. 
The defense of this continent and the 
world from the imposition of Commu- 
nist government and rule calls for varied 
plans and courses to follow. 

This particular piece of legislation sets 
forth one of these plans in strong lan- 
guage. It serves notice upon the Russian 
Government that the United States is 
still willing to make sacrifices to attain 
the goals for which its sons have fought. 
It is a complete reversal of the heretofore 
prominent approach of appeasement, 
which so miserably failed against Hitler, 
and is so miserably failing against Stalin. 
Appeasement has always been the ap- 
proach of the democratic countries, 
where man has faith in his fellow man, 
where war is abhorred at almost any 
price. But there are some things which 
no freedom-loving man will endure, and 
when appeasement fails time after time, 
war stalks the world. 

Today we are called upon to act to cnd 
the period of appeasement of Commu- 
nist rule. It has been eloquently argued 
that this is a commitment toward war. 
But it has been equally well argued that 
this is the better calculated risk. It is 
better to call a bluff when you know the 
strength of your opponent’s hand than to 
wait until he has gained strength by ef- 
fectively manipulating his bluffs over a 
period of years. 

The people of the United States have 
showed almost unanimous accord in sup- 
porting the trend to be positive in our 
dealings with Russia. When the Hon- 
orable James F, Byrnes was Secretary of 
State he was lauded for his efforts to 
be firm with Russia. Secretary Marshall 
has been praised for continuing and 
strengthening this stand. Today Secre- 
tary Marshall and the President are 
asking for our support of a positive pro- 
gram to oppose the spread of communism 
into the free countries of the world. 

If we let them down here, as the rep- 
resentatives of the people of this great 
Nation, we are giving Stalin and his pup- 
pets the green light. Theodore Roose- 
velt urged that the United States speak 
softly, but carry a big stick. Secretary 
Marshall is asking for a big stick. Shall 
we give it to him, or shall we tell him 
to continue his fight with words without 
the true support of the Nation? The 
basic problem is one of defense of this 
Nation from Communist aggression. 
Viewing the problem in this light, I feel 
that the Greek-Turkish loan merits my 
vote. 
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Mr, PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, such 
prolonged debate on the vital question 
before us as that to which we have 
listened in all probability will not change 
a single vote. 

I do not propose to discuss the matter 
at any length, because, in the first place 
as I have said before, I reiterate, the 
time for talk has passed. We face to- 
day the heavy responsibility of bringing 
peace to a war torn world. The un- 
settled conditions which make this prob- 
lem so difficult of solution are familiar 
to us all. They present a real challenge 
to our generation; one which we cannot 
ignore nor fail to meet. The course 
which we chart during the coming 
months will determine whether the 
world is to march forward into an era of 
lasting peace or merely snatch a fitful 
breather before plunging headlong into 
another war. 

The framework for peace is, in the 
main, being designed by two great 
nations—our own and Russia. The 
struggle for its design goes on apace. 
Anxious eyes follow every move of these 
principal contenders, seeking to deter- 
mine the shape of the final outcome. 
The attitude and statements of our 
representatives to the United Nations 
and to the peace conferences are being 
analyzed in the light of the actions we 
are taking here at home. 

As Delegate Warren Austin has re- 
peatedly said, the proposed aid to Greece 
and Turkey does not bypass the United 
Nations, but is and would be a most 
necessary and contributing support to 
the United Nations Charter. 

We need to act promptly, in the in- 
terest of international peace and to 
attune our military policy to the re- 
quirements of our foreign policy. We 
should move without further delay to 
strengthen our hand at the peace table 
by enacting the proposed legislation, 
Time is of the essence. Unless we stop 
talking and go to doing something in 
our own interest we will wake up again 
to find we have done too little too late. 
Can we learn nothing from experience? 

In my judgment the passage of the 
act before us will prevent, it will not pro- 
voke, war. So I shall vote for it and 
against all crippling amendments. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, this leg- 
islation, it seems to me, involves four 
over-all broad considerations: 

1, THE SPREAD OF COMMUNISM WITH ITS DENIAL 
OF WESTERN CHRISTIAN CIVILIZATION 

This is not the first time the East has 
challenged the the West. Attila and his 
Huns were turned back at Chalons in 
the fifth century. The Mohammedans 
were turned back at Tours in the ninth 
century. Both movements reached 
France and were there stopped. 

In the sixteenth century, the Turks 
drove to the middle of Europe. They 
have gradually retreated under pressure 
to the Dardanelles and have remained 
at the Bosporus because of their inter- 
national value in guarding this ancient 
strategic bridge between Europe and Asia, 

The world is big enough for its peoples 
if properly oriented. They have terrible 
times keeping settled down. Between 
ambitious, selfish, and power-drunk 
leaders and the people imagining vain 
things, there are political eruptions here 
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and there at times engulfing the whole 
planet. The age of the aggressor may 
not be over; but nations and peoples that 
selfishly throw their weight around are 
no more to be tolerated. Communism 
has ample space in eastern Europe and 
Asia to work out its destiny. 
2. THE FEAR OF WORLD WAR II 


This can never be prevented by placing 
our country in a “sitting duck” position. 
America should have a positive, affirma- 
tive, foreign policy. The nations of the 
earth should know, without the per- 
adventure of a doubt, where we stand 
and what we stand for. They should 
feel the full pressure of our implementa- 
tion of that policy. Let us never be a 
saber rattler nor a pollyanna appeaser. 
Unskilled diplomacy follows these bank- 
rupt policies. Both of them invite war. 
America should stand for justice and 
freedom, fair and mutually reciprocal 
economic relations, religious and social 
education leading to practical ways of 
peace, and a spirit of good will without 
complacency to all peoples. All peoples 
and nations have their points of interest. 

3, THE BYPASSING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I have been an advocate of a League of 
or a United Nations since the days of 
Elihu Root, William Howard Taft, and 
Woodrow Wilson. I still believe in a 
World Court and the development of in- 
ternational law. The United Nations can 
never act as an executive force until it 
has a police force. The nations have not 
gotten around to this yet. Some day 
they will. Atomic energy and modern 
implements of war may drive them to it 
before they can be educated to the ways 
of peace. Otherwise many may prepare 
to go the way of Babylon, Athens, Rome, 
and Angkor. I do not think this bill by- 
passes the United Nations in practical 
effect. It is unfortunate that the action 
proposed in this bill has not grown too 
vigorously out of its Council and Assem- 
bly, but it apparently could not. On the 
other hand, I have not liked some impli- 
cations involved in the early approach to 
this legislation. I hope they prove un- 
founded, and that the implementation of 
this legislation will be placed on the high- 
est level of moral, social, and patriotic 
consideration. 

4. THE EXPENDITURE OF $400,000,000 


I would like to save that, too. We could 
well use it here at home. But if it fore- 
stalls a third world war, it will be well 
spent. If the communistic forces in 
eastern and central Europe want peace, 
our action will not provoke war. If they 
want war, this action may prevent it. 

Mr. TWYMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
proponents of this bill saw fit to divide 
among themselves the majority of the 
time to be devoted to this debate. At 
first I did not like the idea, as I felt that 
those who were opposed to this bill should 
have equal time. However, it is just as 
well because the more the advocates of 
President Truman’s measure talk, the 
easier it becomes for Members of Con- 
gress to vote against this bill. The smoke 
screen is lifting. We are seeing this 
thing more realistically. The proposal 
first started out on the claim that it 
would stop communism. It is seen now 
that it will not stop communism and was 
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never so intended. One gentleman was 
very frank when he said, “The resolution 
is military in character and for that 
reason and that alone I give it my whole- 
hearted support.” Another. gentleman 
said, “I do not know much about the de- 
tail of its import, nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that it is for the best interests of 
our country that it be adopted.” 

It is slowly becoming quite apparent 
that the stopping.of communism and 
the spreading of freedom are phrases 
that should not be used in this discus- 
sion. The figure $400,000,000 should be 
erased and a blank left in its stead, be- 
cause it is admitted by proponents and 
opponents of this bill that this is liable 
to cost us between fifteen and twenty bil- 
lion dollars. The most energetic advo- 
cate for this proposal guarantees noth- 
ing and assures nothing. 

What we are going to do if we do any- 
thing is to protect a lot of international 
interests, and they are not necessarily 
American interests in the Near East. 
Why not be frank about it? Why de- 
ceive ourselves as to what the true object 
is? The real advocates for this bill are 
the big international interests. I have 
no quarrel with the international inter- 
ests. If they want to protect their prop- 
erties I hardly blame them, but they are 
not going to protect them with American 
boys and American dollars. We have 
just emerged from a very weakening 
World War. We are just digging our- 
selves out from all of the restrictions 
that go with a war and a Commander in 
Chief. To engage upon this hazardous 
venture would mean the return of price 
controls, rent controls, the impossibility 
of even considering corrective labor leg- 
islation, or reducing the budget or cut- 
ting taxes, or any of the things that we 
set out to do so bravely when this Con- 
gress first met. I shudder when I think 
of the possibility of the passage of this 
measure. 

When the President spoke to this body 
at a joint session on March 12 we were 
told that this was an urgent matter that 
must be completed by the 31st of March. 
The 31st of March has come and gone, 
and this is no more urgent now than it 
was then, If it ever becomes necessary 
for us to take such a dangerous step, we 
can always do so. Delay will result one 
way only, and that is to make America 
strong. The best safeguard against 
communism or any other false ideology 
is a strong United States. I am begin- 
ning to believe that the urgency that 
existed before March 31 was for the pur- 
pose of making a show of strength when 
General Marshall went to Moscow. If 
that was the case, it is no longer neces- 
sary, because General Marshall is back 
home. The outcome of his visit to the 
Kremlin is fairly well known. If we 
really want to show our strength to Rus- 
sia we will in the future insist that any 
future conference of an international 
nature involving the United States 
should be held in the city of Washing- 
ton. This should be the meeting place 
and not the Kremlin. 

To those of you who may be in doubt 
as to how to vote on this bill I urge you 
to vote against it. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, in supporting H. R. 2616, the 
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Greek-Turkish loan, I am doing it with 
a conviction that we are obligated to 
uphold Secretary of State Marshall who 
has made a last minute appeal to the 
House for passage of the bill. I still 
have some doubts abcut the advisability 
of this action, but feel that we must re- 
solve these doubts in favor of the bill 
when a man in a position of Marshall 
has asked such cooperation. 

Russia, it seems, has most respected us 
when we have been firm with her. This 
bill is a definite move in the direction 
of a firm policy toward her. 

The situation today resembles a simi- 
lar one before World War II. One of 
the saddest stories of that war was the 
way we treated Finland, the only nation 
who honored her debts with us to 
the last. Yet, theoretically she was 
our enemy. Why? War makes some 
strange bedfellows. Because of being 
allied with Russia we had to treat Fin- 
land, who had ruthlessly been previously 
overrun by Russia, as an enemy. Fin- 
land naturally fell in line with Germany 
as her only source of redress. If I were 
a leader of that hapless country, I may 
have voted to do as she did. 

Russia had a treaty with Germany be- 
fore she was attacked by the hordes of 
Hitler. It was doubtful which way she 
was going until Germany struck. Fur- 
thermore, previous to this as the German 
armies pushed through Poland, the Rus- 
sians stepped in. Why, to help Poland? 
No. For her own selfish interests, in 
taking sections of Poland which she now 
retains. 

What has Russia done with the three 
little Baltic countries, Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania? She claimed to take 
them during the war into protective cus- 
tody, but I notice that she is still pro- 
tecting them. At least, from the So- 
viet’s way of thinking. 

And so it will be with Greece and 
Turkey if the United States does not 
actually assist them. 

I have heard some say this aid is in 
violation to our Monroe Doctrine, but it 
isnot. Greece and Turkey have asked for 
this assistance. The passage of this bill 
is a continuation of an international pol- 
icy of ours for half a century or more. 
On their invitation, aid was sent Cuba 
and the Philippines in 1898. Had it not 
been for American intervention following 
the Boxer uprising in China in 1900, that 
nation was heading for vassalage or par- 
tition, but John Hay, American Secretary 
of State, stubbornly insisted on the open- 
door policy. 

Of course Russia and her sympathizers 
are against this bill. ‘That is proof to me 
that her plan is to gradually allow these 
countries to weaken, even she appears to 
participate in it, and ther take them over 
as she has done with others, one country 
after another. 

If this bill is defeated now, it will be 
taken as a vote of confidence to Russia, 
and a signal to the world that we are 
again going to take the position of isola- 
tion which we were accused of before 
World War II. 

It is my belief that in every country 
where communism now dominates, ex- 
cept Russia, it is where a strongly organ- 
ized minority have taken over the Gov- 
ernment by force. 
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Some have claimed that passage of this 
bill will bypass the United Nations, but 
that is not true. For months Greece has 
asked for assistance from that body, but 
due to Russia’s clever plan of hindering 
action, nothing has been done thus far. 

Senator VANDENBERC’s amendment to 
this bill permits the Security Council of 
the United Nations the right to defer 
United States assistance by a majority 
vote, and we waive ou veto. 

Ihave confidence in democracy and the 
American way of life. This bill to aid 
Greece and Turkey is a step to continue 
its principles anc prevent the spread of 
communism, the greatest threat on earth 
to democracy today. 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Chairman, as the 
House has debated through three long 
days this properly controversial measure 
to grant $400,000,000 of the American 
taxpayers’ money to the Greek and Turk- 
ish Governments, almost every point of 
contention has been reviewed, and many 
has been repeated, as speaker after 
speaker came to the well of this House to 
express approval or disapproval of the 
so-called Truman policy. 

I have wondered if I had any reason 
to rise to speak beyond the desire to give 
emphasis by repetition of the able re- 
marks by colleagues who feel as I do in 
this matter. It has occurred to me that 
perhaps there are a few thoughts I might 
add in justice to the constituents I have 
the honor to represent. May I preface 
my remarks, however, with the observa- 
tion that I face this issue convinced there 
is no division of opinion on either side of 
the aisle or within the ranks of either 
party as to our motive in this legislation. 
We are as one in seeking to pursue the 
course best calculated to preserve for this 
Nation the honored institutions of a free 
people devoted to the cause of liberty at 
home. We are as one in our desire to 
extend a helping hand toward people 
elsewhere similarly devoted to free in- 
stitutions and equally willing to pay the 
price of liberty. And, finally, we are as 
one in our firm determination to take 
the course best calculated to protect our 
own land and our own people from the 
threat of destruction from any source, 
internal or external. 

I submit, therefore, that our only point 
of difference is whether the legislation 
proposed will accomplish its purpose. I 
contend it will not. I contend it will not 
bring us added protection abroad. Icon- 
tend it will not shore up the forces of 
freedom abroad. I contend it will not 
implement the cause of peace so dearly 
won. Rather it will add new fuel to 
which the spark of world conflagration 
might be applied at any moment with 
consequences too catastrophic for the 
human mind to grasp. 

The sum of $400,000,000 will not buy 
continued peace abroad. If appeasement 
is to be shunned, then the attempt to 
settle the problems of the world with 
American dollars is to be shunned for it 
is nothing more than a financial Munich. 

Even the proponents of this legislation 
hesitate to say these dollars will do the 
job. There is an implication amounting 
to admission that more will be neces- 
sary—and more, and more, and more. 
Where will it stop and where will it end? 
It will stop with the complete financial 
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collapse of the only world power left to- 
day with a hope of solvency and it can 
end only in an America reduced to the 
helpless, hapless level of the lands and 
the people we seek to help. 

Proponents have argued that we must 
not put a price tag on liberty. They re- 
mind us that this Congress has voted 
billions without question to battle the 
forces of aggression and to crush the 
threat to our land and our people. Of 
course you voted those funds, and prop- 
erly so. We were at war and our enemies 
were at our very doors. But Mr. Chair- 
man, may I emphasize with all the power 
at my command that we are now at 
peace. The shooting war is over. Now 
it is time to think in terms of a peace- 
time economy. Now it is time to think 
in terms of statesmanship calculated to 
preserve that peace rather than to talk, 
as so many have talked in this very spot, 
of a World War III. Now is the time to 
bend our energies and direct our action 
toward preserving our victory in peace. 
Now is the time to count costs and calcu- 
late risks with deliberation free from the 
hysteria rampant in the world since Hit- 
ler’s legions first marched against the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that if we will 
permit deliberation to replace hysteria, 
if we will permit facts to replace wishful 
thinking we will be forced to the ines- 
capable conclusion that we cannot dissi- 
pate our resources around the world and 
remain the great hope of the world for 
the preservation of self-government, in- 
dividual liberty, and the dignity of the 
individual. If we are to divert $400,000,- 
000 to Greece and Turkey, if we are to 
divert other and perhaps even greater 
sums to other nations, if we are to saddle 
the American taxpayer with the task and 
the cost of policing the world, we will find 
our own land impoverished financially 
and physically, Here is the real threat 
to our security. Here is the real hope of 
the great force now arrayed as opposed 
to our way of life. An America dissi- 


_ pated of its resources will be vulnerable 


to the very forces we seek to guard our- 
selves against. A strong America, a 
solvent America, a sound America need 
fear no one. 

May I make one point further by way 
of a partial answer, at least, to the im- 
plication that those Members of this 
House privileged to serve in World War 
II, are convinced of the wisdom of the 
course proposed by this bill? I will not 
undertake to speak for others, but may 
I say as one of them that there is a cer- 
tain tragic familiarity in the step we now 
propose to take. We hear once again 
the cries of emergency, the shouts of 
threats from abroad, the requests of 
other nations for American dollars and 
American supplies, military and other- 
wise. We are going to send a military 
mission, if you please. Where—and 
when—and under what circumstances 
have we heard all that before? We 
know where it took us before. What 
reason now prevails to indicate it will 
take us on an opposite course in the fu- 
ture? No, my colleagues, the veterans of 
World War II, privileged, are not as one 
in urging that we retrace those tragic 
steps. I am sure they are as one in urg- 
ing that we avoid the mistakes of the 
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past, that we weigh with due delibera- 
tion our course for the future. 

Ours is the solemn responsibility of 
choosing the course. For my part, I will 
rest my faith on American strength at 
home, not on American dollars abroad. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, on 
March 15, 1947, after President Truman 
had addressed the joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, I 
released to the press the following state- 
ment: 

The United States should give prompt aid 
to Greece and Turkey in my opinion. How- 
ever, I emphatically differ with President 
Truman and the Department of State in the 
manner in which aid should be given. They 
would continue to follow a foreign policy 
of a unilateral course of action which will 
ultimately lead us down the primrose path 
to imperialism and World War III. I believe 
in collective security of the United Nations 
and have not been in sympathy with the re- 
cent course of our foreign policy. The world 
had a right to expect something better of 
us after our foreign policy declaration of 
the Atlantic Charter and the “four free- 
doms.” During the congressional campaign 
of 1946, I made numerous talks throughout 
San Diego County on “America at the Cross- 
roads,” and pointed out that at Yalta and 
Tehran we had already departed from our 
former announced foreign policy of the Four 
Freedoms. . 

The only hope for world peace and mutual 
respect among nations rests within the 
framework of the United Nations. Aid to 
Greece and Turkey should be given by us 
through this channel. All other nations 
should at least be given a chance to give in 
the same manner that the British Govern- 
ment has already voted $36,000,000 to Greece. 

Only through this collective security of 
the United Nations can sufficient moral and 
military force be massed to protect the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world from agres- 
sor nations, 


Since I released the above statement 
the bill, H. R. 2616, to provide for assist- 
ance to Greece and Turkey has been re- 
ported by the Foreign Affairs Committee 
to the House of Representatives with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

I have not changed my views from 
those I formerly expressed, and still be- 
lieve that we should give prompt aid to 
Greece and Turkey as urged by President 
Truman, Secretary Marshall, and our 
other diplomatic and military leaders 
who have available top secret informa- 
tion not made known to the public. 
However, I have continued to insist that 
the only hope for world peace and mutual 
respect among nations rests within the 
framework of the United Nations. With 
this thought in mind, the Senator Van- 
denberg amendment has become a most 
important part of the bill. In this 
amendment the President is directed to 
withdraw any or all aid authorized by 
the bill if the President is officially noti- 
fied by the United Nations that the Secu- 
rity Council finds—with respect to which 
finding the United States waives the ex- 
ercise of any veto—or that the General 
Assembly finds that action taken or as- 
sistance furnished by the United Nations 
makes the continuance of such assistance 
unnecessary or undesirable. 

Warren R. Austin, United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations, stated that 
in his opinion the United States program 
as planned in the bill, H. R. 2616, for aid 
to Greece and Turkey, does not bypass 
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the United Nations, and on the contrary, 
he stated he believed the passage of the 
bill would support the United Nations 
Charter and would advance the building 
of collective security under the United 
Nations. I also hold this viewpoint and 
intend to vote for this bill, which, in my 
opinion, is for the best interests of all 
Americans. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
proposal of President Truman with re- 
gard to Greece and Turkey confronts the 
United States with one of the gravest 
questions in its history. 

Acceptance of that proposal involves 
complete reversal of our long standing 
policy in foreign affairs. It involves 
intervention and participation in and 
responsibility for the internal affairs of 
other nations. It involves an economic 
drain on the people of this country 
which, from a relatively small beginning, 
may proceed to an extent which no one 
can now foresee. More than that, it in- 
volves employment of the military power 
of the United States—again apparently 
on a small initial scale but again also 
with no predictable limits. It projects 
this country directly into the complexes 
of both Europe and the Middle East un- 
der circumstances which may well lead 
to war. 

It has not been established why it is 
to the vital interest of the United States 
to take this step. Nor, if it can be con- 
ceded that the vital interest of our coun- 
try is actually affected, has there been 
any revelation of the facts in this situa- 
tion that make hasty action imperative. 

All that the Congress or the people 
have been given is the President’s asser- 
tion that the vital interest of the United 
States is involved and that immediate 
action is essential. And the President’s 
address is much more remarkable for its 
vagueness and resort to generalities than 
for any light it has shed on the reasons 
for making it. 

As a matter of plain common sense, 
however serious the straits of Greece and 
Turkey, they cannot become too much 
worse in the time that will be required for 
the open and thorough discussion of this 
situation which alone can give the Amer- 
ican people the opportunity to know 
what they are being asked to do, what 
the material cost will be, and what com- 
mitments of other natures are tc be made 
in their name. 

It is the plain duty of Members of 
Congress to prevent hasty action—to in- 
sist that all the facts are made known— 
to see that these facts are laid before the 
people in understandable terms—and 
finally, to take action in the light of the 
Tats and the expressed will of the peo- 
ple. 

Members of Congress can serve no 
good purpose by premature and ill-con- 
sidered statements of opinion. Such as 
“we must uphold the hands of the Presi- 
dent.” Certainly, our history gives 
abundant evidence that Presidents can 
make mistakes. The welfare of the 
country is always a consideration of far 
greater moment than support of the 
President in either national or interna- 
tional affairs. 

Twice in a single generation our coun- 
try has become involved in the wars of 
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others. In each case, the American peo- 
ple endured the suffering and sacrifice of 
war for lofty ideals. In neither case have 
they seen those ideals realized. On the 
contrary, this country emerged from 
each war weaker than it entered, and 
after each war the world in general was 
in a worse condition than before. We 
lost men and wealth, we exhausted irre- 
placeable natural resources, and we bred 
conditions that caused widespread dis- 
satisfaction and doubt among the Amer- 
ican people concerning their principles 
of government and way of life. 

Intrinsically, we are a weaker Nation 
today than ever before in our history. 
We appear strong only by contrast with 
a prostrate world. In this weakened 
condition are we now to embark on a new 
adventure about which we know nothing, 
but which may lead, first, to war and, 
second, to the final demoralization of 
the world and the disappearance of the 
slightest hope for an orderly society? 

The two world wars caused the virtual 
destruction of the great British Empire 
Is that not a sufficient example to make 
us pause before starting down a road 
which may lead to the same end? 

The President said: 

There is no other country (except the 
United States) to which democratic Greece 
can turn, 


What does this statement mean? 
That no other country cares anything 
about Greece as a democratic country? 
That no other country cares enough to 
help alleviate the physical want of her 
people? Or that no other country has 
the resources to extend aid? 

Under any interpretation, the impli- 
cation of the President's words are 
far reaching. There are 2,000,000,000 
people in this world. Out of this num- 
ber can the 140,000,000 people who com- 
prise our Nation be the only ones who can 
assume the burdens of weaker countries? 
Is it a practical possibility? If so, can 
we do it, or even attempt to do it without 
destroying ourselves? 

The President said: 

The United States contributed $341,000,- 
000,000 toward winning World War II. This 
is an investment in world freedom and world 
peace. 

Where is the freedom and where is the 
peace? Is the world we have today the 
kind of a return on “investment” that 
justifies the beginning of a new outpour- 
ing of funds? 

The President said: 

The assistance that I am recommending 
for Greece and Turkey amounts to little more 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of this invest- 
ment. 


Does the President or anyone else 
think for a moment that the amount he 
proposes will be the whole amount? Ob- 
viously, $400,000,000 will be only the 
start. It will be followed by other mil- 
lions and billions in those countries and 
in other countries which, with Greece 
and Turkey as precedents, will make 
claims on our generosity. 

The President said: 

The very existence of the Greek state is 
today threatened by the terrorist activities 
of several thousand armed men, led by 
Communists. 
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If a government is so weak that it can- 
not cope with several thousand armed 
men under any leadership, there is rea- 
son to conclude: First, that if many of 
the people of the country do not actually 
sympathize with the several thousand, 
they at least do not care much one way 
or the other and, second, there is little 
that an outside power can do to aid such 
a government. 

If we take this action in Greece, we 
will in effect say to Russia, “We are op- 
posed to communism and intend to help 
the governments of Greece and Turkey 
oppose it.” Under the circumstances. is 
not Russia likely to reply, “You are free 
to do that, but if you do, we will take 
measures of our own to support commu- 
nism.” It must be remembered that 
Russia has many means, short of war, to 
foster the spread of communism; many 
more, in fact, than we have to oppose it. 
Unpalatable as the idea may be, we must 
also realize that many people in coun- 
tries throughout the world look with fa- 
vor on communism and regard it as a 
superior form of government. In our 
own country, we have a Communist 
movement which is far from large, yet 
there is little we can do to halt its ae- 
ceptance by some of our people. You 
cannot stop a political g-owth any more 
than you can stop a religious growth— 
particularly by use of force. And the 
adventure in Greece, whatever its other 
aspects, is basically a use of force. 

At Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, com- 
mitments were made for the American 
people without their knowledge or con- 
sent. Secrecy was excused by those who 
indulged in it on the ground that it was 
essential to war security. Yet there is 
little doubt today that those secret deals, 
in which a few men around 2 table played 
with the destiny of nations, were im- 
portant causes of the world’s present 
condition. There is no excuse now, not 
even a lame one, for asking the American 
people to move blindfolded and in haste 
into a situation of most serious conse- 
quence. Certainly, the time has come 
to end secret diplomacy. 

The urgency, the need for haste which 
the President so strongly emphasized has 
an artificial quality. It smacks of the 
“rush act” of the high-powered sales- 
man. Britain accepted Greece as a re- 
sponsibility during and after the war. 
Admitting that Britain’s economic con- 
dition is unhealthy, why does it suddenly 
become absolutely impossible for her to 
continue that responsibility beyond the 
outside date of March 31—just 19 days 
after the President’s address? Would 
Britain collapse if she stayed in Greece 
until April 30 or May 31? Or was an 
almost immediate date selected to force 
Americans to act before they could 
think? 

Although it has been mentioned only 
in passing, the thing of paramount im- 
portance in this entire matter to the 
United States and her people is the in- 
terest of the United States, not only the 
immediate interest but also long-range 
interest. Certainly if it is not in the 
interest of this country to take a step, 
then there can be no other good reason 
for it in Greece, Europe, the Middle East 
or elsewhere. With its present huge debt 
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and the other weakening influences of 
the War, the United States should regard 
any commitment with caution. This 
caution should be doubled and redoubled 
in the face of a step as grave as that 
into Greece with all the implications of 
a continuing economic drain if not the 
actual threat of another war. Might not 
the United States best contribution to 
the world be the rebuilding of her own 
strength so that she can in fact remain 
the strongest bulwark of free govern- 
ment? s 

These questions should be resolved be- 
fore we take an action which may prove 
to be a costly gamble. Today, the Amer- 
ican people do not have the information 
on which to base either support or re- 
jection of the President’s proposal. Con- 
gress alone has the power, and it must 
exercise that power, to see that the people 
get the facts, ull the facts. 

We urge that Congress decisively reject 
the President’s request for $400,000,000 
to be expended on supplies and equip- 
ment for the Greek and Turkish armies 
and on economic aid and for authority to 
send military and civilian personnel to 
these countries to train their armies and 
supervise the expenditure of funds. 

Of the utmost gravity in itself, this re- 
quest is the more menacing because, as 
is evident to all, it marks only the initial 
move in a new course of action on which 
this Nation is now asked to embark. 

That course is a complete negation of 
the American tradition in the field of 
foreign affairs. True to the lofty prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence upon which our Nation was founded. 


it has been our historic position to ab- 
stain from interfering in the internal 
affairs of other peoples and to extend 
our sympathetic understanding to their 
struggles for the establishment of forms 
of government conforming to their needs 
and desires. President Truman now 
urges Congress to scrap this great tra- 
dition and to commit American dollars, 
American arms, and American military 
technique to bolster up tottering reac- 
tionary regimes in every corner of the 
globe which, but for our. intervention, 
could not withstand the opposition of 
their own people. 

President Truman’s proposal is equally 
a reversal of the solemn commitments 
which our Nation has entered into with 
its allies and made to the people of the 
world. Under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt and with the full support of 
the American people, our Nation shaped 
a one-world foreign policy. In concert 
with our allies and in consonance with 
that policy, we established the United 
Nations as the instrument for the reali- 
zation of man’s hope for a world of peace 
and security based upon friendship and 
collaboration of all nations. 

President Truman now urges the Con- 
gress to scuttle this policy, bypass the 
United Nations and take unilateral ac- 
tion in pursuit of a program of aggres- 
sive American interventionism. His pro- 
posal reverses the firm policy of friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union inaugurated 
by his great predecessor, betrays the war- 
time alliance which resulted in victory 
over the enemies of mankind, ignores 
the Soviet contribution to that victory 
and all that it meant in terms of saving 
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American lives. It presents a great and 
friendly nation in the guise of a menac- 
ing enemy to be blocked at all costs. 

The consequences of this policy could 
only be to undermine the whole structure 
of the United Nations, divide the world 
into two hostile camps and destroy the 
very foundations upon which the nations 
of the world are attempting to build a 
stable and an enduring peace. 

Such a policy will be disastrous to the 
economic well-being and the national se- 
curity of the American people. It will 
require the maintenance of an enormous 
military establishment and render illu- 
sory the hope for speedy universal dis- 
armamant and relief from the crushing 
burden of military expenditures. It will 
require the appropriation of increasingly 
larger sums for expenditures abroad. 
These will never be repaid since they will 
not be devoted to productive purposes. 

Such a policy will inevitably consoli- 
date the democratic forces of the world 
into a solid block of opposition to us and 
turn the reservoir of good will, upon 
which Wendell Willkie found America 
could draw, into a source of enmity and 
hatred. Such a policy, far from pro- 
tecting our national security, will be its 
greatest menace, since it sows the seeds 
of international dissension and conflict 
which can only lead to war. 

Since President Truman’s proposal 
holds these consequences of gravest im- 
port to our national welfare, it is neces- 
sary that the reasons he urges for its 
justification to be subjected to search- 
ing and critical examination, 

THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 


The President bases his request for 
aid to Greece on an urgent appeal for 
assistance from the Greek Government, 
citing its poverty, its cruel devastation 
by the Germans, and internal strife as 
the reasons for its plight. He accuses 
a militant minority of exploiting these 
conditions to bring Greece to its present 
chaotic state. He asks for supplies to 
help the Greek armies repress this 
minority—composed of the very resist- 
ance forces whose heroic struggle 
against the invaders contributed so 
greatly to allied victory. 

No one denies the present tragedy of 
the Greek people nor their need for 
assistance. But let us face the facts as 
to where the responsibility lies. 

It was not the British who liberated 
Greece. The liberation was accom- 
plished by Greek patriots, 2,000,000 of 
whom were organized into the EAM, the 
Greek Liberation Front, and ELAS, its 
military arm. Milton Bracker, New 
York Times correspondent, reported 
from Greece on October 6, 1944: 

It is apparent that the entire visible popu- 
lation here and, most notably, the clergy, 
are on the side of the EAM and the ELAS. 


Other reporters confirmed that EAM 
included all the democratic forces in 
Greece, with the Communists making up 
only some 10 percent. After liberation 
EAM agreed, under British pressure and 
in the interests of unity, to support the 
Greek Government in exile and its 
weakling Premier, George Papandreau. 
When the latter took repressive meas- 
ures against EAM and went back on his 
pledges to remove the quislings and col- 
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laborationists from power, the Greek 
people organized a peaceful demonstra- 
tion to protest Papandreau’s violations 
of their democratic rights. 

The Briiish-supported police fired on 
the unarmed crowd. So began the war 
on the Greek people that was later car- 
ried on under Churchill’s leadership by 
British soldiers, tanks, planes, and the 
Royal Navy. Thousand of Greek patriots 
were murdered and driven into the hills. 
British tanks paved the way for the res- 
toration of the Greek monarchy, and for 
a succession of inept and corrupt regimes 
that have continued a reign of violence 
and repression, failed to take any effec- 
tive reconstruction measures and re- 
duced Greece to its present state of mis- 
ery. 

President Truman puts the plea for 
aid to Greece un the ground that it must: 
have this assistance “if it is to become 
a self-supporting anc self-respecting de- 
mocracy.” He calls upon the United 
S ates to take over the role of Britain in 
supplying aid. 

We submit that the policies of Britain 
have meant the destruction of Greek de- 
mocracy and that aid from the United 
States of the kind President Truman has 
outlined will serve only to continue that 
policy, will make the Greek Government 
more effective in stamping out opposi- 
tion, and will be of no avail in rendering 
Greece self-supporting. 

President Truman excuses his failure 
to place the matter before the United Na- 
tions and its related organizations on the 
grounds that the situation is urgent and 
that they are not in a position to extend 
the help required. 

To bypass the United Nations and take 
unilateral action on a vital policy of this 
character is to undermine the basic in- 
strument of world cooperation on which 
our only hope of future security depends. 
Ii we are so concerned with the suffer- 
ings of Greece and other countries, why 
did we scuttle the UNRRA program? 
Why did we refuse to help set up a new 
fund for rehabilitation? Why did we op- 
pose the Soviet request to bring up the 
Greek issue in the United Nations a year 
ago? Why do we now rush into action 
without even waiting for the findings of 
the United Nations Commission investi- 
gating conditions on the spot? The 
Unite’. States does not want economic 
aid to Greece to be extended through an 
international agency. President Tru- 
man insists on arrogating that function 
to the United States alone. 


THE GREEK ELECTIONS 


President Truman, acknowledging that 
the Greek Government is not perfect, in- 
sists on the representative nature of the 
Greek Parliament, and says that foreign 
observers considered the elections fair. 

An Allied mission did, to be sure, white- 
wash the election results. Chicago Sun 
and PM Correspondent W. M. Fodor re- 
ported that its members were unfamiliar 
with Greece, saw little of the countryside 
and drew their information Jargely from 
Royalist circlesin Athens. An examina- 
tion of press reports before and during 
the elections of March 31 last, and the 
plebiscite of September 1, reveals that 
a wave of violence and murders preceded 
the elections. 
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Not only Leftist, but Centrist groups 
demanded postponement of the March 
$1 election date on the ground that fair 
elections were impossible under such dis- 
ordered internal conditions. Ten cabi- 
net ministers quit their posts in protest 
over the early date of the elections, but 
Britain and the United States insisted 
there be no postponement. Left wing 
groups boycotted the elections and ofi- 
cial government figures, reported by the 
UP, the AP, and all the major corre- 
spondents, showed that over 50 percent 
of the electorate failed to vote. In addi- 
tion, it was generally conceded that the 
registration lists were padded with dead 
men, and that the Populist—pro-Royal- 
ist—vote was swollen by “repeaters.” 
How could the slight majority of the 
votes won under such conditions by the 
Populists possibly be considered a true 
and free expression of the people’s will? 

The plebiscite on the restoration of the 
monarchy which was held September 1, 
was similarly preceded by a wave of ter- 
ror, assassinations and jailings. British 
troops were in the country, American 
warships steamed into Greek ports, 
Under such conditions the fact that some 
G5 to 70 percent of the voters presumably 
cast their ballots for the King’s return 
likewise cannot be considered the freely 
expressed will of the majority of the 
people. The actual plebiscite results are 
unknown since the government issued at 
different times contrary sets of figures. 

The nature of the monarchy we are 
now asked to support, was reported on 
shortly after the plebiscite by several 
American correspondents, who took a 7- 
day jeep trip from Athens to the Yugo- 
slav and Hungarian frontiers, 

The New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 16 headlined Seymour Freidin’s 
story “Reporter finds reign of terror rife 
in Greece, says monarchists belittle 
democracy in crushing all foes of their 
regime.” Wrote Freidin: 

The fury and hysteria attendant upon the 
Greek Government's campaign to efface op- 
position to the restoration of the monarchy 
are cutting entire communities off from food, 
wrecking the UNRRA antimalaria program 
and consigning thousands of innocent women 
and children to exile or prison * * * the 
word “democracy” is becoming synonymous 
with death and slavery. 


And on September 15: 

The prevalent sentiment among officials in 
the region is that all nonmonarchists are 
per se Communists. The officials say they 
will hunt them down and exterminate them. 
* + The Government, moreover, has 
sanctioned the activities of at least two large 
bandit groups. 


Robert Conway, of the New York Daily 
News, reported: 

The Greek Government’s Army and gen- 
darmes are waging a pitiless war on scores 
of thousands of women and children in a 
desperate effort to halt a growing rebellion 
and wipe out not only Communists but all 
democratic, liberal, and republican elements, 
This correspondent is compelled to state that 
the supporters of King George II are now 
staging a total civil warfare of the cruelest 
and most inhuman sort. 


Shall America give dollars and sup- 
plies to enable the Greek Army to carry 
on this work? 
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TURKEY NOW NEEDS OUR SUPPORT 


The President found it necessary to put 
the question of aid to Turkey in some- 
what blunter terms. For Turkey was 
not ravaged by war. On the contrary, 
Turkey not only refused aid to the 
United Nations but under the cloak of 
neutrality, sold vital war materials such 
as chrome to Germany, and permitted 
German and Italian warships entry into 
the Black Sea to fight our Soviet allies. 
Moreover, there can be no pretense that 
the Government of Turkey is democratic. 
The President therefore bases his plea 
for aid to her on the alleged necessity 
of defending her national integrity, and 
preserving order in the Middle East. To 
these-ends we are asked to help main- 
tain her army of a million men since 
Britain is no longer in a position to do so. 

Let us speak plainly. Against whom 
are we to maintain Turkey's national in- 
tegrity? The Soviet Union? The Soviet 
Union is not threatening the national in- 
tegrity of Turkey nor of any country of 
the Middle East. The Soviet Union is 
deeply and justifiably concerned with 
her own security in the Straits, and has 
requested that this be assured through 
appropriate international agreements. 
Is this an unreasonable request? If we 
are concerned with maintaining control 
over the Panama Canal, some 1,300 miles 
from the tip of Florida, if Britain is con- 
cerned with maintenance of control over 
the Suez Canal, over 3,500 miles from 
Britain’s shores, why should not the 
Soviet Union’s security interests in the 
Straits, about 350 miles from the port of 
Odessa, receive serious consideration? 
The United States and Great Britain 
would surely resist international control 
of waterways of such strategic impor- 
tance to themselves. Why then should 
we wonder at the attitude of the Soviet 
Union in insisting that the control of the 
Dardanelles is a matter for the Black Sea 
powers and that the Soviet Union and 
Turkey should jointly fortify them to 
prevent their use by other states for in- 
imical purposes? 

The best guaranty of our own security 
would be to recognize the right of the 
Soviet Union to secure its own borders 
and hold the key to its own house, just 
as we insist on that right for ourselves 


and for Great Britain.. 9 
A PROGRAM FOR POLITICAL AND MILITARY 
INTERVENTION 


We now come to the basic motivation 
for the program proposed by President 
Truman: 

One of the primary objectives of the for- 
eign policy ot the United States is the crea- 
tion of conditions in which we and other 
nations will be able to work out a way of 
life free from coercion. * * * We shall not 
realize our objectives, however, unless we are 
willing to help free people to maintain their 
free institutions and their national integrity 
against aggressive movements that seek to 
impose upon them totalitarian regimes. 


Since neither the Greek nor the Turk- 
ish Governments meet the description of 
“free people maintaining free institu- 
tions,” the whole case for aid to Greece 
and Turkey on these grounds falls apart. 
The program is revealed in its naked 
reality—a program for American politi- 
cal and military intervention to keep 
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down people’s movements in any state 
where we fear that popular elements 
might gain control and friendship with 
the Soviet Union prevail. 

This is in direct contravention to the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and in 
violation of the United Nations Charter. 
It is designed to prevent democratic 
movements of the people from determin- 
ing their own forms of government. It 
reverses the whole policy of cooperating 
with the Soviet Union as a friendly part- 
ner in the making of the peace as she 
was a valiant ally in the war. It assumes 
a threat of aggression from the Soviet 
Union of which there is no evidence, 
while on the contrary there is every evi- 
dence of the desire of the Soviet people 
and their leaders for peace and for con- 
tinued cooperation among the wartime 
allies. 

This is the logical projection of the 
program inaugurated last year by Win- 
ston Churchill in Fulton, Mo., where he 
called for an Anglo-American diplomatic 
offensive to block the Soviet Union. The 
British have failed in their part of the 
arrangement and now we are asked to 
take over the whole bankrupt policy. 

FREEDOM VERSUS TOTALITARIANISM? 


The charge that a number of countries 
have had totalitarian regimes thrust 
upon them against their will, referring 
to certain countries of eastern Europe, 
cannot be substantiated. These coun- 
tries today have more democracy than 
they have ever known before. Reaction- 
ary, feudal regimes which were subser- 
vient to fascism have been replaced by 
people’s governments. The use of the 
phrase “totalitarian,” a term applicable 
only to Fascist states, is out of place both 
in relation to the Soviet Union and to the 
new democracies in eastern Europe. The 
Soviet Union has not sought to impose 
her own form of government on other 
peoples. The type of state being devel- 
oped in eastern Europe is indeed in many 
ways closer to the program advocated by 
the British labor government than it is 
to communism. To speak of coercion 
and intimidation in Poland, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria while upholding and plan- 
ning to take over the British policies in 
Greece is the ultimate in hypocrisy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to hours of debate on this bill 
and the many proposed amendments, 
I have decided to vote for it on final 
passage, but I do so with a heavy heart. 
This is one of the hardest votes—at least 
one of a half dozen of the hardest votes— 
that I have had presented to me during 
the years of my membership in Congress. 
As I said in the House yesterday, I have 
appreciated the assurance given me by 
several leading men in our Government 
and that assurance has been repeated on 
the floor of the House today, and it has 
eased my mind with regard to this neces- 
sary measure, but still it is a hard vote to 
cast. I feel that this move is a neces- 
sary thing to be done and I understand 
the necessity of our Government’s act- 
ing at once and acting alone. It is in- 
deed a matter of our national concern 
and one on which our national safety 
depends, to keep Russian communism 
from taking control of the eastern Medi- 
terranean lands. We must see to it that 
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the peoples in those strategic areas shall 
not be obliged either by want or by mili- 
tary strength to adopt a way of life con- 
trary to their own choosing. 

What is it then about this affirmative 
vote that I am to cast that I most regret? 
Of course, it is the circumstances which 
make this action necessary and impera- 
tive. It is the fact that, under all the 
circumstances, our Government must act 
unilaterally in this case because the 
United Nations cannot do what ought to 
be done. The comforting assurance that 
I was given yesterday and again today 
that this action does not really by-pass 
the United Nations eases my mind, but I 
am still disturbed that this action may 
adversely affect this young international 
organization which is the hope of the 
world for peace. I do not believe that 
this action on the part of our Govern- 
ment really means a turning away from 
the United Nations organization, nor 
that our act will discredit this infant 
organization which we have struggled for 
so long and helped to create. 

My real fear is that having ucted uni- 
laterally in the case of these eastern 
Mediterranean countries in this instance 
because we had to do so, may be partly 
the cause for by-passing the United Na- 
tions organization at some future time 
when it is not necessary for us to act 
alone but instead where wisdom would 
dictate that we act as a member of the 
United Nations. This unhappy neces- 
sity of acting apart now should determine 
us all the more to act through the United 
Nations later always whenever possible 
and to build it up and to strengthen it for 
the great task it has to accomplish, work- 
ing toward peace. 

I have heard a few speak disparagingly 
of the United Nations here when they 
need not have done so merely to say that 
in this particular instance it is not au- 
thorized to do what needs to be done 
and does not have the funds which would 
be needed and does not have the power 
required to do the work. It is a sad 
thing for any Member of this body to 
speak disparagingly of this infant in- 
ternational organization which is the 
result of so much effort and which grew 

out of blood and tears. The very fact 
that America is taking this momentous 
step alone, and not through the United 
Nations, makes it all the more logical 
and necessary that we increase our ef- 
forts to strengthen the new interna- 
tional organization, to increase its pow- 
ers and use our influence to ripen its 
maturity. I believe the American peo- 
ple insist that we do everything in our 
power to support the international or- 
ganization of which we are a member 
and by our help enable it to accomplish 
its mission of establishing justice and 
peace, 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, since March 12 when Presi- 
dent Truman delivered his message on 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, my 
mind has been beset by many questions. 
I have attended every meeting of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, listened to 
every witness and read all that I possibly 
could on the subject matter at hand. I 
have tried to consider this particular 
legislation and all its connotations with 
an open mind because I realized from the 
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beginning the implications and possibili- 
ties involved. The road into the future 
is not always a straight one nor can its 
twists and turns be seen beforehand. 
Nevertheless if this measure passes, it 
will be clear to the world what our policy 
will be as our commitments will be defi- 
nite; our purposes specific and the re- 
sponsibility our own. 

Perhaps, it was the absence of such 
clarity that was one of the contributing 
factors to two world wars. 

The reasons given for this legislation 
are many. 

At the present time there is an internal 
rebellion going on in Greece. This rebel- 
lion, while centered mainly in the north 
of Greece, is also in effect in other parts 
of the country as well. The number of 
guerrillas is estimated at anywhere from 
twelve to twenty thousand, and it has 
been brought out that while the great 
majority of the guerrillas are not Com- 
munists, they are in all instances under 
the leadership of members of the Com- 
munist Party directed from the outside. 

Aid is being given these guerrilla forces 
from over the borders in Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia. There is a school 
maintained at Boulkes near Belgrade 
wherein certain guerrillas are sent to 
receive courses in indoctrination for the 
purpose of carrying on future activities 
in Greece in behalf of communism. 

Insofar as Turkey is concerned there 
is, and has been for some time, a war of 
nerves being waged against the Turks by 
the Russians. This has been carried on 
through the use of radio broadcasts from 
Russia into Turkey; through Russia’s 
demands for the return of the Turkish 
provinces of Ardahan and Kars and also 
through Russia’s repeated demands that 
she be given joint control of the Darda- 
nelles. These reasons have been given 
to us by various members of the State 
Department and others who are inti- 
mately connected and concerned with 
the present situation as it exists in both 
Greece and Turkey. 

I am under no illusion abou the types 
of governments which exist in both of 
these countries. It is my hope that if 
this legislation passes, we will do our ut- 
most to help bring about needed reforms 
in both countries so that the greatest 
number of people possible will be allowed 
to select the type of government they 
desire; so that the tax structure will be 
revamped to such an extent that there 
will be no favored exemptions as at pres- 
ent; and so that both these countries 
can achieve the peace and security 
which, I believe, is every nation's right. 

It might be well for us to ask what 
might happen if this measure we are 
now discussing. fails of passage. I be- 
lieve that one of the first results would 
be an all-out civil war in Greece, and 
that as a result of this war, a government 
under the leadership of Napoleon Zervas, 
the present Minister of Public Order, 
would result. 

Then there wouid be a counter revolu- 
tion staged by all the dissenting elements 
under the leadership of the Communists 
who would be aided by outside help from 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. This 
then would mean the setting up of an- 
other satellite state within the orbit of 
the U. S. S. R. If this measure were to 
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fail it would very likely mean that the 
U. S. S. R. would take it as a green light 
to carry out its war of nerves still further 
against the Turks and eventually the 
Turks would crack and that country 
would be overrun. It is well to point out 
that if an active armed clash occurred 
between Turkey and Russia the Turks, 
according to the most reliable informa- 
tion the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
been able to receive, would not be able to 
stand up for more than a matter of weeks. 
Furthermore, Turkey, like Greece, would 
then be within the Soviet’s sphere and 
Russia would be down not only to the 
Mediterranean but would be very close 
to the Suez Canal as well. 

It is my opinion that, if what I have 
said should occur, Greece and Turkey 
would certainly not mark the outer lim- 
its of Soviet expansion but, in effect, that 
expansion would continue still farther 
not only to the south but to the east, 
covering Iran, India, Burma and south- 
eastern Asia, and also to the west cover- 
ing Austria, Germany, Italy, and France 
as well. What then would our position 
be? Would we then contemplate the 
passage of legislation such as this which 
we are now considering? Would we then 
become aware of the fact that the ex- 
pansion of Communist spheres of in- 
fluence is something that should be 
stopped? Or should we insulate our- 
selves in isolation on this hemisphere 
against a doctrine which we think is in- 
sidious and dangerous to our way of life 
and which, if it achieves the success 
which it hopes for in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa will, without a doubt and in time, 
reach the shores of this hemisphere as 
well? We know, of course, that commu- 
nism has penetrated in some degree or 
form into every country of the Western 
Hemisphere at the present time. It ap- 
pears to me that to deny passage of this 
legislation would, in effect, bring us closer 
to war than would be the case if we were 
to pass it today. It seems to me that 
once we have laid down a policy to the 
entire world that it is up to us to carry 
through on that policy and not to indi- 
cate weakness and thereby give en- 
couragement to the very things which we 
despise. 

If this measure fails and more coun- 
tries are brought within the sphere of the 
Soviet Union, it will mean that the iron 
curtain will be extended that much far- 
ther and that we will have lost our con- 
tact with that much more of the world. 

Such in brief is the picture as I see 
it and understand it. I realize what we 
are up against and I also realize that we 
Americans have no taste for foreign ad- 
venture in times of peace. We very natu- 
rally and logically have many questions 
concerning the possibilities and poten- - 
tialities of this new policy. We may pon- 
der and debate this question but we can- 
not dodge the inescapable fact that Presi- 
dent Truman's address has in the eyes 
of the world committed this Nation to a 
new policy. Our new course will take 
all our wisdom and skill to make it suc- 
cessful. No man in this Chamber can 
tell what the outcome of the President’s 
and our decision will be. The issue has 
been raised and the die has been cast. 
Not to act now, not to follow through, 
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would, in my opinion, be most danger- 
ous. 

We are not seeking to impose our way 
of life on either Greece or Turkey. We 
are extending this assistance to enable 
them, in time, to select the kind of gov- 
ernment their people want. The pur- 
pose of this new policy is to oppose 
forcible Communist aggression—either 
directly or through satellite countries— 
on weaker nations opposed to such a 
philosophy. 

Personally, I am sorry that this mat- 
ter was not referred to the United Nations 
before it was presented to the Congress, 
instead of after the President made his 
speech. On the basis of the evidence 
before us it appears certain that the 
United Nations could not have acted. as 
yet, because it has neither the funds nor 
the organization to meet such a situa- 
tion, and, secondly, any such action as 
here contemplated would be blocked by 
the veto of a single power. 

I believe that it is possible for the 
United Nations to achieve sufficient 
strength in the future to take over this 
task. I shall welcome the day when 
we may resign this responsibility to that 
organization because I believe whole- 
heartedly that only in the United Nations 
can we eventually find the peace all 
mankind craves. 

Much will depend on how the adminis- 
tration of this policy is worked out. 
Much will depend on how soon genuine 
democracy follows our assistance and re- 
places the kinds of dictatorship now in 
force in both Greece and Turkey. I be- 
lieve we can provide the right kind of 
administration but, in the matter of 
democratic governments, that is some- 
thing that only people—and not outside 
pressures—can decide. 

I am going to vote for this bill but not 
with any enthusiasm. Like all of you 
my lack of enthusiasm springs from the 
fact that no one can tell ultimately where 
the policy on which we are about to em- 
bark will lead. We do know, however, 
that the ideology which we oppose is 
being spread by force, infiltration, occu- 
pation, and revolution. It is a policy 
very similar to Hitler’s policy of grabbing 
off one nation at a time in the hope that 
eventually the rest of the world will be- 
come so weak that no one power will be 
left to challenge it. If we reject this 
legislation we give notice to the U. S. S. R. 
that we do not propose to do anything 
to stop or to interfere with its expansion 
policy. If we accept this legislation we 
give notice to the U.S. S. R. that we are 
giving this help in order that Greece and 
Turkey may continue their own exist- 
ence, and, I think, we will be putting up 
a sign which all the world will be able 
to read and understand. Our policy of 
appeasement since the end of the war 
has, I think, runits course. We have al- 
lowed nations like Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and others to become 
satellites of the U. S. S. R. even though 
the majority of people in each country 
concerned is opposed to communism as 
an ideology. We know at the present 
time that Hungary, though having a 
legally elected anti-Communist govern- 
ment, is slowly being made into another 
satellite state because of the pressure 
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from within exercised by the Communist 
minority there. We know also that the 
Communist minorities in France, in Italy, 
and elsewhere are exercising power far 
beyond the numbers they actually con- 
trol. We have seen too many countries 
go by default. We have offered every 
inducement we possibly cculd to get 
along with all our neighbors but our 
efforts so far have, in large part, been in 
vain. The time has come for the United 
States to take up a burden very few of 
us like to assume but take it up we must 
with fortitude and courage. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
obtained this time so that I may express 
my position in connection with this leg- 
islation. I speak in dead earnest when I 
say that things have come to a pretty 
pass when the Republican leadership of 
the House of Representatives brings out 
a Measure sponsored by a Democratic 
administration and then has the unmiti- 
gated gall to bring in a rule limiting the 
debate of those Republicans who are op- 
posed to the measure. The rule adopted 
for this bill which starts us on the road 
to international ruin and eventual bank- 
ruptcy allowed only 3 hours’ time for 
those of us who oppose the legislation 
but gave 6 hours to those who support it. 

The people of this country ought not 
to hold this against all Republicans. 
They ought to search the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record carefully to see that some Re- 
publicans—perhaps a minority, but still 
some of them—fought this bill that 
changes the whole course of our ship of 
state and takes us out on an uncharted 
sea that may be filled with unseen perils. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to comment 
on another puzzling thing that occurred 
to me as I sat here and heard speaker 
after speaker get up and make talk for 
the Recorp. It struck me as ludicrous, 
if not tragic, that some proponents were 
playing Charley McCarthy for the De- 
partment of State. I suspect that some 
of the speeches were “ghosted” in the 
Department of State. 
manner in which the speeches that were 
delivered on both sides of the aisle in 
favor of the new policy were perfectly 
synchronized. It was passing strange 
that different points were brought out by 
different speakers without the usual 
overlapping that can be heard in normal 
debate. 

How naive and how very short-sighted 
are the supporters of this legislation, 
considering the long future, may not be 
known until our children and our chil- 
dren’s children have had to bear the bur- 
dens that will come as a natural result of 
this so-called Truman policy. 

We talk about a bipartisan foreign 
policy, Mr. Chairman, and it is true that 
both Republicans and Democrats will 
support this Truman policy. It is also 
true that both Republicans and Demo- 
crats are opposing this policy and that 
they are men of every political color 
under the American sun. Many Re- 
publicans supporting it forget that it will 
be administered by a Democratic ad- 
ministration that hardly has become 
noted for its nonpartisan attitude. 

I think it is more correct to call this 
new departure in our foreign policy to- 
day the most partisan foreign policy 
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that could be evolved. The policy was 
put out by the President with two big 
aims in mind first, to garner additional 
political support for 1948, and, second, 
by trial and error to attempt to find a 
way to quiet the demands for a whole 
reexamination of our foreign policy as 
practiced by the New Deal Party since 
the end of World War II with such dis- 
astrous results to Europe and Asia. 

In addition, it was formulated and put 
forward with the thought in mind that 
perhaps the people would accept the new 
policy and sooner or later forget the 
United Nations organization fiasco 
which was ballyhooed to the skies 
until it was deflated by Moscow’s con- 
stant use of the veto. 

That is why I have said before, and I 
say now, that the new so-called Truman 
policy is a policy of desperation. It was 
conceived as hastily as it was presented 
to the American people, and the men 
who sponsored it were more interested 
in their domestic political lives than they 
were in the long-term best interests of 
our whole Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
so-called Truman policy for four distinct 
reasons. I am not ashamed of my all- 
out opposition to this policy, because, 
regardless of the men who are on my 
side, I am convinced by my study of his- 
tory that such a policy as this has been 
followed, on a smaller scale, by other 
nations and always has led to a bad end. 

The first reason I oppose this legisla- 
tion to spend American money in Greece 
and Turkey is that the policy will bring 
more inflation in the United States. It is 
a matter of public record that I opposed 
the British loan and that I opposed many 
another American loan that has been 
used by other nations to increase infla- 
tion in the United States. 

Before last November, it seemed that 
the Republicans were pretty unani- 
mous—and that the people agreed also— 
that our inflation in America was caused 
by our overseas fiscal policy, among 
other things. Nothing has happened in 
recent months to make me feel other- 
wise. The British, the French, and other 
nations still are bidding for American 
wheat and other products in this Nation 
and are getting these products. In so 
doing, they have boosted the prices 
which American consumers must pay at 
home. 

This is true because, speaking broadly, 
the United States is the only Nation that 
has had a surplus of food and of other 
commodities that could be shipped 
abroad. The people are all against fur- 
ther inflation. Even the President has 
embarked on a Don Quixote campaign to 
knock down price windmills with his 
symbolic sturdy steed and his long lance. 

As every man who has served for long 
in this House of Representatives knows, 
the mere fact that this first step will 
cost the United States what many say is 
the trifling sum of $400,000,000 is not at 
all indicative of what the policy will cost 
in the long run. I have served here for 
more than a decade and I can speak with 
the vaice of experience on this one phase 
of our work. When we embarked on 
lend-lease, only a few billion dollars 
were said to be involved. Before it was 
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over, tens of billions of dollars went down 
the drain—much of it to the same Russia 
against which we have planned this so- 
called Truman policy. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I know that 
when this bill is passed and if it is put 
into effect, as it probably will be, it will 
not be 6 months before there will be de- 
mands from other nations claiming to 
need our help to oppose communism. 

Some Republican leaders who support 
this policy have said that the sum re- 
quested by the President could be appro- 
priated and that it would not necessarily 
interfere with our Republican program 
of lowering taxes and reducing over-all 
Federal expenditures. Iam willing to say 
that if the sum were merely $400,000,000 
this likely would be true. But all of my 
experience in Congress teaches me that 
the $400,000,000 is only the beginning. 
It is just the nose of the camel edging 
into the tent. After a little while there 
will be other requests and the same men 
who hollered “wolf, wolf” about the so- 
called Soviet menace in Greece and Tur- 
key will be crying “wolf, wolf” about these 
other requests. The so-called Truman 
policy will not be cheap. It will be an 
expensive policy, just as every other pol- 
icy followed by this administration in 
the past 14 years has been expensive. 

The Republicans running for office last 
November very explicitly promised an 
over-all and significant decrease in the 
cost of government. They also promised 
lower taxes. If, by supporting this meas- 
ure and bringing on other similar meas- 
ures, they make inevitable a welshing 
on that policy, they will be doing their 
party irreparable harm. 

The people will fast lose confidence in 
our Republican Party, as they have lost 
confidence in the Democrats, iE we allow 
ourselves to be deluded by such catch- 
words as “let partisanship stop at the 
water’s edge.” There can be no such 
thing in actuality. Our foreign policy is 
inextricably tied up with our domestic 
fiscal policy, and if we embark on this 
new so-called Truman policy, we will 
see that we have wrecked our domestic 
Republican fiscal program. The prin- 
cipal men who talk about a nonparti- 
san foreign policy are those in the Dem- 
ocratic administration who know that it 
will be administered by Democrats, the 
salaries paid to Democrats and overseen 
by a Democratic Cabinet and a Demo- 
cratic President. Those few Republicans 
who are appointed to play a part in it 
will be put in the picture merely for 
window-dressing and will be expected to 
stand around and say “Me, too” every 
time the Democrats make a suggestion. 

The second big reason I oppose this 
measure, Mr. Chairman, is that we are 
rushing to the assistance of governments 
that could not be termed “representative 
republican governments” by the most 
fantastic interpretation of the term. We 
have in this country a representative 
government. It is not perfect, but it 
probably works better than any other 
similarly constituted government on 
earth. We have a free press. We have 
freedom of speech. We have freedom 
of movement. We have freedom of reli- 
gion. All these are parts of our govern- 
mental fabric, and without any one of 
them neither we nor other nations truth- 
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fully could call our Government a repre- 
sentative government and our people a 
free people. 

Is there one who will stand up and 
say that there is a representative repub- 
lican form of government in Turkey? Is 
there a thoughtful, intelligent man in 
the United States who seriously will con- 
tend that this is the case? I think not. 
Just a few weeks ago I read a dispatch 
from Turkey by Constantine Brown, the 
foreign-news analyst for the Washington 
Evening Star and other newspapers. He 
pointed out that freedom of the press 
is being allowed temporarily in Turkey 
to influence Americans. One Turkish 
official was quoted as having said that 
the Government deliberately not yet had 
suppressed one paper because of the pos- 
sibilities of American aid. 

What a travesty on words and the 
meanings of words it is to call Greece 
and Turkey democracies in the same 
breath that we call England and the 
United States democracies. That is 
twisting the word as much as Molotov 
and the other Russians are twisting it 
when they persistently refer to Russia 
as a democracy. 

The third principal reason I oppose 
this measure, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
will project our soldiers into new areas 
of danger where they may ignite the 
spark that will start World War III. 
When World War II was ending, the 
Democratic administration claimed to 
have a program that would banish war 
forever. The United Nations was un- 
covered in all its pristine glory. Never 
again would men have to engage in war- 
fare. We could just talk our troubles to 
death around a council table and then 
every nation would forget its own self- 
interests and vote to do this, that, or the 
other. 

A few realists spoke hopefully of a 
peace of 25 or 50 years, at most, unless 
the hearts of men everywhere were 
changed and unless somewhere along the 
line a miracle in human relations was 
passed. But now, we are not going to 
have even 25 or 50 years of peace. The 
Truman policy in effect is an economic 
declaration of war on Russia. And when 
we send military “observers” into Greece 
and Turkey, we will be running con- 
stantly the grave risks of de facto, if not 
actually declared, war. 

It is contrary to all the lessons of his- 
tory to believe that we can send our 
soldiers into Greece and Turkey and that 
there will not be accumulated new in- 
cidents” which can be used as kindling 
wood to ignite a major bonfire of war. A 
clash here, a clash there, and before we 
know it we again are involved in mortal 
combat. 

The amazing thing, to me, about this 
so-called Truman policy is that it could 
be sold to the same people in America 
who only a few short months ago were 
sold on the United Nations. Their gulli- 
bility is as dangerous as it is surprising. 
If these people this quickly can have their 
minds diverted from one set course to 
another set course in foreign affairs, then 
there is no telling to what lengths they 
can be led by high-powered propaganda 
W 
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O Mr. Chairman, I know that the 
United Nations will be defended by 
many Democrats and Republicans here 
as they vote for this policy. They will 
shed many a crocodile tear about how 
much they hate to take part in such a 
thing and to leave the poor UN with 
nothing but a grant of land. 

But the truth remains that the so- 
called Truman policy is an open, flagrant, 
willful by-passing of the United Nations, 
on which our Nation spent so much time, 
effort, and money, and that as this policy 
is expanded, it will be seen that every new 
step of the new policy will mean another 
nail in the coffin of the United Nations 
organization. This, I think, can hardly 
be disputed, although it will be disputed 
for the record and a lot of politicians who 
are trying to play both ends will try to 
convince the people that I am wrong. 

The fourth principal reason I oppose 
this policy on which we seem determined 
to embark, Mr. Chairman, is that it 
negates the recent Republican platforms 
and contradicts those Republicans who 
said before the election last November 
that when the people had had enough, 
we would take powers away from the 
President and return these powers to the 
Congress, the States, or the local govern- 
ments. This bill actually represents a 
sweeping new grant of powers to the 
President, whoever he may be at what- 
ever period. If I had no other grounds 
for opposing this bill, I would oppose it 
for this reason. 

We in the Congress have been eating at 
the second table of government for, lo 
these many years. Many Democrats 
have observed this as well as many Re- 
publicans and one Member of Congress, 
our good friend Hatton Summers, even 
went so far as to resign his seat here 
so that he could get out and tell the 
people about the trend without being 
accused of speaking politically. 

Yet, I have heard men get up and de- 
fend this bill who only a short time ago 
were deploring the increased centrali- 
zation of power. Why, I would like to 
know when you will find an issue of cen- 
tralization of power that is more clear- 
cut than the issue in this bill. The Presi- 
dent can plunge us into war almost any 
time he pleases. He can precipitate an 
emergency a month before the next elec- 
tion. And as the inevitable results of this 
policy bring an enlargement of the funds 
we will have to spend, there will, of 
course, be an enlargement of the powers 
granted to the President. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that I am in the 
minority when I speak against this bill, 
although I am a Member of the majority 
party. Our time in this debate has been 
limited by our own leadership and we 
of the majority party who are speaking 
against this radical, new departure in 
our foreign policy are temporarily out of 
public favor, at least around the Capitol. 

But, I went home last week end and 
had a visit with some old friends up and 
down Main Street. I talked with several 
men in service stations. I talked with 
the town banker. I visited with the hard- 
ware merchant. I contacted a few edi- 
tors of country newspapers. 

I found them rather perturbed about 
high prices and I heard all of them say 
that they wished some way could be 
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found to bring some value back into the 
dollar. I went out with some veterans 
who are trying to buy, rent, or build a 
home and I heard them gripe about 
prices and how hard it is to get any- 
thing done in this new America the New 
Deal brought to us. I asked them all 
how they felt about sending some more 
money overseas to stop communism, or 
to bolster a corrupt government or two. 
They were unanimously opposed to it. 
They were quick to note the connection 
between our spend-lend-send overseas 
policy and the increasing worthlessness 
of our dollar at home and the difficulties 
of getting anything built that would 
stand longer than a few years. 

It did not take my experience back 
home to put me against this Truman 
policy, Mr. Chairman, but the knowledge 
I gained did not hurt any. Some day, 
we are going to legislate the straw that 
breaks the back of the American people. 
This may well be that straw. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state 
that it has been agreed to close debate. 
The Chair would like to divide that time 
as much as possible among those who 
wish to be recognized to speak on the 
bill. I assume that that was the intent 
of the gentleman from Ohio in making 
the motion. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman from 
Ohio understood that there were four 
amendments pending, and it was the 
hope of the committee that the authors 
of the amendments be given time to ex- 
plain each one of them and similar time 
be given to some one who wishes to speak 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. How come, with a 
preferential motion up there, I cannot 
be considered? I offered it a while ago 
and made a point of order on it, andI was 
overruled. I want to know under what 
rule you may disregard the offering of 
a preferential motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was not 
seeking to disregard the gentleman in 
that regard, but there were some Mem- 
bers who indicated that they wanted to 
extend their remarks, and the Chair 
sought to recognize them at that time. 
The Chair has withheld recognition from 
the gentleman from Colorado until these 
unanimous consent requests were taken 
care of. If the gentleman wants to make 
his preferential motion at this time, he 
will be recognized. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I would just as soon 
wait until the gentleman from Colorado 
finishes, but I want recognition on it 
sometime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Colorado is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to clarify the position that I 
have taken before this body in debate. I 
spoke as effectively as I could in favor of 
passing this whole problem to the United 
Nations. I am in complete agreement 
with those Members who believe that 
this problem is so critical that we cannot 
delay action. We must act now. This 
problem is so important to our national 
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self-interest that we cannot adopt a do- 
nothing policy. However, I should like 
to suggest to this body that there is an- 
other path, that there is another road. It 
is true we must not fall into the trap of 
doing nothing, for that would really en- 
danger our Nation, bu: I suggest to you 
that there is another way instead of tak- 
ing this path alone, ignoring all the na- 
tions of the world. They, too, have an 
interest in world peace. I am very sin- 
cere, and I am very serious about this 
matter. 

The President presented this legisla- 
tive program on March 12. The Pres- 
ident stated there was a grave crisis con- 
fronting the world. He has said that 
there exists a threat to world peace. 
Now that the President of the United 
States has spoken in this fashion, I say 
to you that that is the very purpose for 
which the United Nations was created. 
That is what was meant by collective 
security. All nations must band together 
to overcome any threat which endangers 
the peace of the world. 

I should like to demonstrate in the 
closing minutes of the debate that there 
is another road that we can follow with- 
out joining those who really want to kill 
this legislation, and that path is this: 
There will be submitted here a motion 
to recommit. Under that motion to re- 
commit, $100,000,000 can be used now 
by the President of the United States for 
the purposes stated in this bill. The 
President can act quickly to relieve eco- 
nomic pressures in Greece. No one can 
say we are delaying treating the crisis 
which confronts the world. We are not 
delaying that at all. We are moving for- 
ward to take care of that problem which 
affects our national self-interest. At the 
same time the military problems con- 
fronting Greece and Turkey will be given 


` the United Nations for proper disposi- 


tion. 

Mr. Chairman, every educator, every 
religious leader, every world leader who 
understands the history of civilization 
has been encouraging all the nations of 
the world to get together for collective 
security. Let me tell you what happened 
yesterday in England. Prime Minister 
Attlee declared on the second anni- 
versary of VE-day: 

The dangers to world civilization from an- 
other world war are greater today than they 
were between World War I and World War II. 


It seems incredible that after only a 
period of 2 years’ time there is such a 
real danger to world civilization. I am 
confident that the people at home do not 
know the nature and the extent of the 
threat to the peace of the world. Had 
they that knowledge this Congress would 
not dare pass legislation which ignores 
the United Nations. In view of this dire 
threat to world peace, we should be call- 
ing upon the leadership of the world to 
join with us in making the United Na- 
tions strong, vigorous, and effective. We 
should be bringing into play the brains 
of the world. We do so to wage war. 
Why do we not do so in the cause of 
peace? 

The scientists have shouted to the poli- 
ticians of the world that they must 
change their method and manner of 
thinking. They have urged the politi- 
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cians that they must catch up with the 
advance made by modern science; that 
if they do not do so the next war may 
be so terrible that our civilization, as we 
know it now, may pass from the earth. 
Another terrible war will destroy de- 
mocracy and representative government 
beyond question of a doubt. Must we 
wait until we emerge from the ruins of 
a third world war before we acknowl- 
edge and accept the principles embodied 
in the Charter of the United Nations? 

How can we treat this problem so 
lightly when we are now producing an 
atomic bomb that is capable of killing 
100,000 people over a wide area? How 
can you stand before the people of your 
districts when you return home and say, 
“The United Nations is too weak to be 
used at this time.” I say to you, if it is 
weak let us make it strong. Now is the 
time to throw the combined political, 
financial, and military strength of this 
great Nation behind the United Nations, 
demanding that all of the nations signa- 
tory thereto act now to preserve the 
peace of the world. In that manner we 
can again give moral and spiritual lead- 
ership to the world. There is no basis for 
moral and spiritual leadership if this bill 
is passed with this possible exception. 
The President and the Members of this 
body have said this measure is designed 
to strengthen the United Nations. It 
may be that it will work out that way. 
The good faith of these statements will 
be subject to careful scrutiny within the 
next 12 to 15 months. I admit that the 
President, if this bill is passed, may by 
vigorous leadership during that period of 
time revive the hopes of the people who 
believe in the United Nations. 

Again let me clarify my position. If 
you fail to recommit this bill, in view of 
the threat to world peace I am going to 
vote for it because there is no other 
alternative. I cannot do otherwise, join- 
ing with those who want to hide their 
heads in the sands of isolationism. We 
must goforward. It may be that by going 
to the United Nations there is only a re- 
mote possibility of peace, but it is the best 
choice we have now. At least, if war 
comes eventually, we shall be supporting 
the intent and spirit contained in the 
Charter of the United Nations. By our 
individual action this Nation may incur 
the fear and the hatred of the people of 
the world, some of whom have just cause 
for seeking social and political changes. 
I plead again, let us use our vision and 
leadership, making the United Nations 
strong now. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: At the 
end of the bill insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to imply that the Government of 
the United States had adopted as its policy 
in international affairs (1) intervention in 
civil strife, civil war, or political conflicts in 
foreign countres; or (2) unilateral action, 
either now or in the future, in disregard of 
its obligations to the United Nations. 

“(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms the 
basic policy of the United States to bring 
before the United Nations all economic, po- 
litical, or military conditions which may 
endanger the peace of the world.” 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make two or three observations. 

First, in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] regarding the 
President’s declaration of this being the 
United States’ policy. I remember very 
well the bill that was brought up in the 
last session of Congress—that is, the 
work or fight bill. I remember that was 
a Presidential “must” also, but when it 
went to the other body it went out the 
window. Then, too, I remember on that 
historic day when the railroad brother- 
hoods threatened to go on strike and the 
strike had already been settled, the Pres- 
ident came up here and got us all worried 
and sick about what we were going to 
do about legislation. We passed it, and 
in the Senate in a few days it too went 
out the window. 

I am not very much disturbed about 
these Presidential “must” measures, €s- 
pecially when we have a policy as impor- 
tant as this is to our country which con- 
stitutes a departure from the traditional 
foreign policy of our country. I am not 
disturbed about Presidential “must” bills. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
ge yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if in his opinion he 
thinks any man, including the President 
of the United States, has the right to put 
this Congress and the people of the 
United States in the position where they 
have to vote for a bill of this kind or else 
“lose face” with the world. 

Mr. BENDER. I have heard that 
argument used in the other body about 
losing face. We have lost face so many 
times, but as long as the American people 
keep this a Christian Nation, which they 
have, they are not going to lose face in 
the world. When we depart from that 
philosophy, we will lose face, and we 
are losing face here. We are embarking 
on an uncharted course fraught with 
danger. 

This amendment provides for the turn- 
ing of this problem over to the United 
Nations. If it fails there, then we can 
take proper action. 

Mr. Chairman, two basic facts about 
the present bill trouble the American 
people. First, it, in effect, creates a mili- 
tary alliance between the United States 
and the Greek monarchy and the Turkish 
dictatorship. In doing so, the present 
bill is in direct contradiction to the tradi- 
tional historic American foreign policy 
of avoiding entangling military alliances 
with foreign powers. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RICH. What will the people of 
the world say about America when they 
start out on their own hook to try to 
militarize Greece and militarize Turkey? 
The first thing you know, we will have 
to go to every country in Europe, and 
then they will be asking us to go down 
to South America to arm some of those 
countries. When are we going to stop? 

Mr. BENDER. And Mr. Chairman, 
the second basic thing that troubles the 
American people about H. R. 2616 is the 
fact that it stabs the United Nations in 
the back because, Mr. Chairman, we un- 
dertake by unilateral action to make de- 
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cisions in regard to aggression every- 
where and anywhere in the world. We 
and we alone make the decisions. We 
and we alone on the basis of this bill will 
attempt to police the world. But by so 
doing, we will destroy collective security. 
By so doing, we will undermine the 
United Nations. Mr. Chairman, the Tru- 
man doctrine, by breaking faith with 
the United Nations and flaunting the Ad- 
ministration’s disregard for its solemn 
commitments to the United Nations, is 
the first long and dangerous step down 
the road to a new American isolation. 
The overwhelming majority of the 
American people know that the hope for 
peace in the world lies in a strong and 
effective international organization. 
The Truman doctrine is the most insidi- 
ous kind of isolation because it masks it- 
self as “cooperation,” because it pats the 
United Nations with one hand and stabs 
it with the other. 

Mr. Chairman, the two basic principles 
of American foreign policy—namely the 
avoidance of entangling military alli- 
ances with foreign powers and whole- 
hearted support for the United Nations— 
these two basic principles to which the 
American people are absolutely and com- 
pletely devoted—these basic principles 
will be destroyed by the Truman doc- 
trine as it is embodied in the present bill 
before the House. 

Mr. Chairman, because I earnestly and 
sincerely believe that 85 to 90 percent of 
all American citizens do not wish us to 
engage in a policy which involves us in 
entangling military alliances everywhere 
in the world, I have offered this amend- 
ment, and, Mr. Chairman, because I be- 
lieve the American people are over- 
whelmingly right in their conviction that 
peace can only be maintained by a pow- 
erful, strong, and growing United Na- 
tions—this also is my reason for offering 
this amendment. 

The House of Representatives, I be- 
lieve, faces in this bill the most far- 
reaching and serious change in national 
policy ever adopted in the Congress since 
I have been a Member of this body. It is 
inconceivable to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
this Congress should repudiate the his- 
toric foundations of American foreign 
policy. It is inconceivable to me that, 
having come through two devastating 
international wars in our own lifetime, 
we as a body would turn our backs upon 
the organized conscience of all mankind, 
focused and formulated through the de- 
liberations of the United Nations. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; all of us know 
some few people who forget that Amer- 
ica consists of 140,000,000 people in a 
world population of 2,000,000,000. Yes, 
Mr. Chairman, we know some very few 
individuals who forget that perhaps 20,- 
000,000 Chinese will starve to death this 
year, and that another 10,000,000 starv- 
ing Indians in that vast subcontinent of 
Asia will die because of the failures of 
our own human institutions. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; there are a few 
people mad with the lust for power— 
careless and ruthless in their disregard 
of the great, crying needs of all man- 
kind for food, for clothes, for education, 
for all of those things that make life 
rich and beautiful, 
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There are in America today, Mr. 
Chairman, those who are willing to 
plunge the entire world into another 
devastating and monstrous blood-bath. 
It is their thinking which President 
Truman has expressed in the Truman 
doctrine, and it is their plan—their mad 
plan—for world power which is embodied 
in the present bill before us. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; we have the 
atomic bomb. Yes, we have the food 
reserves of the world when hundreds of 
millions are hungry. Les, we have half 
the industrial capacity of the entire 
earth. Yes, we have the liquid capital— 
some financial resources which could be 
extended to assist in reconstructing and 
in rebuilding the industries of peace and 
well-being throughout the world. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said: 
“Power corrupts; absolute power cor- 
rupts absolutely.” We have power, Mr. 
Chairman, and there are some demoniac 
characters in American life who want 
absolute power—not just here at home, 
but also in the entire world. It is from 
their mad drive for world power that 
springs the doctrine for world-wide mili- 
tary alliances and world-wide unilateral 
action on the part of the American 
Government without regard for our 
historic American foreign policy and 
without regard for our commitments 
to the United Nations. This policy 
means war. Let no Member of the 
House hide from this fact. In our hands 
we hold the destiny of America and the 
world. Ours is the responsibility. In 
the name of all that is holy in American 
traditions of democracy, freedom and 
peace—let the House in good conscience 
and good faith adopt the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. BREHM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

= BENDER. I yield. 

BREHM. Does the gentleman 
teal t that if the Treasury floated a bond 
issue to support this program that it 
would sell overwhelmingly to the Ameri- 
can people? 

Mr. BENDER. If we floated a bond 
issue to support this program, you ladies 
and gentlemen know that the people 
back home have written to you and the 
Members on my side, practically every 
one I have talked to, say that his mail 
is anywhere from three to six to one 
against it. Now you are giving the 
people something they do not want, that 
they are afraid of and do not under- 
stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has 

Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this debate comes to a 
close within a few moments. There has 
been a great deal of discussion and con- 
fusion which has been preponderatingly 
on one side. I rise at this time to point 
out what I think are the salient issues 
involved in this legislation. 

First, no matter how much the pro- 
ponents of this legislation may try, they 
cannot get away from the proposition 
that the United Nations has gone into 
this matter. They cannot escape the 
proposition that the United Nations, 
through one of its organizations, the 
Food and Agricultural Organization, has 
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made recommendations with regard to 
economic rehabilitation in Greece; nor 
the fact that that same body recom- 
mended that action be taken by the 
United Nations. 7 

I read to this House the other day 
some of the important recommendations 
made. The difñculty has been and is 
that the present regime in Greece re- 
fuses, and has consistently refused, to 
adopt the reforms recommended by the 
United Nations. In refusing to adopt 
elementary democratic reforms, this re- 
gime backed by British imperialists has 
caused the civil strife in Greece. The 
question in Greece is not one of com- 
munism. The question involved in 
Greece is bread, land, equitable taxation, 
liberty, a square deal for the peasants. 
This regime refuses to give that to the 
people of Greece. If this regime gave 
freedom to the Greek people and adopted 
the reforms recommended by the United 
Nations organization, there would be no 
civil strife in Greece. Why does not this 
regime accept those recommendations? 
Because this regime is a Fascist regime. 
You cannot get away from the fact that 
we will be giving money to a Fascist 
regime to shoot down men and women, 
yes, call them guerrillas—yes, some of 
them Communists, many of them non- 
Communists—who fought on our side 
during the war. You are giving money 
to buy bullets and guns to shoot down 
those who saved the lives of Americans 
with their heroic sacrifices. You are giv- 
ing that money to whom? To big quis- 
lings and petty quislings and Nazi col- 
laborators. I just wonder what the aver- 
age ex-GI will say when he learns that 
the men and women who are going to 
be shot at with the money and material 
that we provide here were the men and 
women who fought on his side. What 
will he say when he learns that we are 
providing the bullets and guns of the 
present rulers of Greece who aided and 
collaborated with the Nazis and Fascists 
during the last war. 

Let me also point out that the United 
Nations not only went into this question 
through the Food and Agriculture 
Organization but even, according to Mr. 
Austin, the Security Council is already 
acting on that aspect of the Greek ques- 
tion with which it is now prepared to 
deal—conditions on the northern fron- 
tier. The United Nations Council is 
in it. It is dealing with this problem. 
So that when the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] and others say that 
the United Nations Council cannot deal 
with this situation and will be barred 
from dealing with it, they evade the 
reality that the United Nations is and 
has been dealing with this problem. 

The mistake we are arrogantly mak- 
ing here today is that we are weakening 
the United Nations by taking this action. 
The United Nations finds itself in the 
same position that the First Congress 
found itself in in 1789 when it met in New 
York City. Several States were attempt- 
ing unilateral action on some questions. 
Unilateral action was threatened by a 
few of the States then. It was said that 
the Congress was too weak to deal with 
the problems facing the country. It was 
said that the Federal Government could 
not act, that it was impotent. But pa- 
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triots insisted that the Nation could be 
strengthened only by respecting the right 
of the Federal Government to act, and 
they have been vindicated by history. 
Americans of that day did not weaken 
the Nation, they strengthened it by sup- 
porting its right to function on important 
problems. 

The hope of the world is the United 
Nations, yet we are weakening the United 
Nations by the action we are taking here, 
just as some in 1789 sought to weaken 
the United States. We are at the same 
time aiding Fascist interests all over the 
world by the action we are taking. We 
do it by raising the anti-Communist cry. 
It is a Fascist technique. It will not 
succeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: At the 
end of the bill insert a new section, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. As a condition precedent to the 
receipt of any assistance pursuant to this 
act, the government requesting such assist- 
ance shall agree (a) to abolish within 90 days 
all hereditary offices and titles under such 
government; (b) to hold within 90 days free 
and democratic elections for the purpose of 
determining the chief executive officer of such 
government and the membership of its legis- 
lative body and to grant prior to such elec- 
tion universal suffrage for all persons over 
the age of 21; (c) to àfford to all political 
parties full opportunities to participate and 


engage in election activities prior to the. 


holding of such elections; and (d) to grant 
immediate amnesty to all political opponents 
of the persons or parties in control of the 
government requesting such assistance.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, in 1776 
the American people demonstrated by 
rebellion that they had had a bellyful 
of monarchy. For 150 years the Ameri- 
can people have distrusted and disliked 
the entire institution of monarchy. 
There are, Mr. Chairman, no hereditary 
titles in America. Thomas Jefferson, 
Mr. Chairman, undertook to establish 
the American Bill of Rights. We have 
free speech, free assembly, free religion, 
and free association. We have free elec- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. We have opposi- 
tion parties. We do not have concentra- 
tion camps, and for anyone who might 
think that at some future time the Amer- 
ican people will submit to the destruction 
of thcir democratic liberties and to the 
establishment of the tyranny of a few, 
let it be said now that their efforts will 
be struck down by an aroused and en- 
raged American citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, a corrupt and venal 
monarchy exists in Greece. That mon- 
archy has been fought by Greek patriots 
for 120 years. Those Greek patriots suc- 
ceeded in driving three Greek kings from 
the throne to the abject exile they de- 
served. One Greek king was assassi- 
nated. It is indicative of the corruption 
and degeneracy of the Greek monarchy 
that the one and only Greek king who 
died on the throne died from the bite 
of his pet monkey. 

Greck patriots today as in years of old 
are fighting for the establishment of de- 
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mocracy free from monarchy. They 
want free and democratic elections. 
They want full opportunity of all politi- 
cal parties to engage in election activi- 
ties. They want universal suffrage. 
They want an end to political concentra- 
tion camps. 

Mr, Chairman, none of these things 
exist in Greece today. It is a nation 
under the iron heel of a bought and paid- 


` for monarch, and open agent of the im- 


perialist armies of Great Britain whose 
bayonet alone maintain him in power. 
Thousands of Greek patriots are fighting 
the occupation troops of Britain. Thou- 
sands of Greek patriots are dying in the 
concentration camps of the British mon- 
arch. The free and democratic elections 
which reputedly were held are known by 
all of us to have been a sham and a lie. 
Less than 15 percent of the population 
participated in these elections and then 
under conditions of terror. 

Mr. Chairman, when my constituents 
ask me if I voted to give $300,000,000 to 
a dictatorial and corrupt monarch in 
Greece, I will be able to answer that I 
did not do so. When I am asked if I 
voted to throw American arms behind a 
government known to be undemocratic 
and maintaining concentration camps— 
thank God, I will be able to say I voted 
against it. Mr. Chairman, the insanity 
of the State Department is nowhere more 
clearly demonstrated than in its utter 
disregard of the principles of democracy 
on which America has grown strong, 
Our State Department officials have 
never considered the ethical and political 
desirability of establishing a genuine de- 
mocracy in Greece. It has never oc- 
curred to them that American citizens do 
not want to pour out their substance to 
maintain corrupt and venal governments, 
It apparently has never crossed the 
minds of the fantastic Machiavellian 
characters at the other end of the Avenue 
that we want no part—that we want no 
dealings with governments who in their 
very nature are antidemocratic. 

Mr. Chairman, as for me, I pledged 
myself in my oath of office to uphold the 
principles of the American Constitution 
and the democratic principles for which 
the patriots in American history have 
given their wealth and their lives. I re- 
fuse to vote for a bill which violates those 
principles—which violates the intent and 
the history of American life. The House, 
Mr, Chairman, in the vote on this amend- 
ment has the opportunity to reaffirm the 
democratic heritage of the American 
Declaration of Independence and our 


` Constitution given us by our forefathers. 


Mr. Chairman, I now present this amend- 
ment to the House and in all good faith 
ask that it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio, i 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: At the 
end of the bill insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 8. As a condition precedent to the 
receipt of any assistance pursuant to this 
act, the government requesting such assist- 
ance shall (a) register with the United States 
Treasury Department all hoidings of gold 
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held’ by such government, and by the na- 
tionals of such government, both at home 
and abroad; (b) register with the United 
States Treasury Department all foreign as- 
sets, stocks, bonds, or other holdings of such 
government and of the nationals of such 
government; (c) make public the full for- 
eign and domestic indebtedness of such gov- 
ernment to a subordinate position to the in- 
debtedness incurred pursuant to this act.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, since 
1932 the RFC has been functioning. In 
every contract and in every loan made 
by the RFC to American businessmen 
there has been a clause which states that 
the payment of indebtedness incurred 
shall take precedence over any current 
indebtedness of the business involved. 
The RFC states that all other indebted- 
ness shall be relegated to a subordinate 
position. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, in the financial 
operations of the RFC we have intro- 
duced sound banking principles, and, as 
all of us know, the RFC has served a 
highly useful and successful purpose in 
stabilizing the American economy. 

Mr. Chairman, is there any Member of 
the House that can advance one good 
reason why this principle should not be 
applied to the lending of our money to 
foreign nations? We have applied it 
successfully for 15 years to the dealings 
of the American Government with Amer- 
ican businessmen. Why should not this 
principle now be established as a legal 
condition for any future foreign loans 
extended by our Government to other 
nations? 

How can any Member deny the valid- 
ity of applying to foreign nations the 
same principle which we apply to our 
own citizens? I believe that the House 
will want to consider the question of this 
principle very seriously because France, 
China, Britain, Italy, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Finland, Hungary, numerous na- 
tions in South America, including Mex- 
ico—all of these nations have in some 
form or another made clear their inten- 
tion to request loans of the American 
Government. If we lend to the Greek 
Government without the RFC condition, 
are we not setting a precedent from 
which it will be most difficult to escape 
in the consideration of any future loans 
to be made to foreign governments? 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of Greece, 
the RFC principle is particularly per- 
tinent because Greece already owes 
roughly $500,000,000 in foreign debts— 
95 percent of which are payable at the 
Hambro Bank of London. These debts, 
Mr. Chairman, as we all know, have ac- 
cumulated over the past 100 years as the 
result of the extravagances of the cor- 
rupt Greek monarchy and the machi- 
nations of the international bankers of 
London in the political affairs of Greece. 
It is a curious fact, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Greek monarchy, frequent Balkan 
wars, and repeated foreign loans from 
the London banks have gone hand in 
hand in Greek history. Will our money 
be used to pay the interest and principal 
of the Greek foreign indebtedness to the 
London bankers? Is that why Great 
Britain wants us to assume her obliga- 
tions in Greece? Are we to bail out the 
British despite the fact that they have 
already collected three times the prin- 
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cipal in interest and carrying charges 
of the original Greek debt? Where will 
the American dollars lent to Greece 
finally come to rest? Will they be paid 
out in dividends to the family of Winston 
Churchill through the Hambro Bank in 
London? 

Mr. Chairman, common sense—ordi- 
nary horse sense—regular sound busi- 
ness banking practices persuade me that 
the RFC principle which regulates our 
dealings with our own businessmen 
should be a standing, standard require- 
ment of all foreign loans made by the 
United States Government. - Now let us 
establish this principle in the case of 
Greece. There has already been too 
much scandal attached to international 
finance in this country for the Congress 
of the United States to assume the obli- 
gations of the debts of a corrupt and 
venal monarchy without any attached 
conditions and with no controls estab- 
lished. There is no reason under God’s 
sun for the Congress of the United States 
to sign a blank check for President Tru- 


man so that he can send it to Athens and 


have the Greek King fill in the amount— 
particularly when the Greek King is told 
what amount to fill in by the Hambro 
Bank in London. The 58,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who worked for wages and salaries 
and who earn their living in the sweat of 
their brow will never be able to under- 
stand the thinking of a Congress which 
refuses to support this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in all good conscience 
and good faith, I urge the House to adopt 
the amendment which I now introduce. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 


. the amendment offered by the gentle- 


man from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENDER: At the 
end of the bill insert the following new 
section: 

“Src. —. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to imply that the Government of the 
United States shall be bound to support pri- 
vate agreements made between American oil 
companies and foreign governments or be- 
tween American oil companies and. the na- 
tionals of foreign governments.” 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, that 
great and august body, the Senate of the 
United States, without dissent and with- 
out any question of its propriety and 
without any question of its relevancy, 
adopted the amendment which I have 
just read. 

Mr. Chairman, as I believe all of us 
know, one-half to three-fourths of all 
the oil reserves of the world are today 
believed to be in the Near and Middle 
East. Those oil reserves are under con- 
cession to the great oil companies of 
America and England, and even while 
we deliberate here in the Congress secret 
negotiations are under way in London 
over the method and manner of exploit- 
ing these oil reserves. 

Mr. Chairman, pending before the 
Senate of the United States Foreign 
Relations Committee is an international 
oil agreement. Pending before the 
Brewster committee is a scandal involv- 
ing purchases by the United States Navy 
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Department of oil from American com- 
panies in the Near and Middle East. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Brewster] has stated 
that the present Greek-Turkish military 
alliance bill smells of petroleum, Other 
competent investigators have suggested 
that this bill is nothing but a $400,000,000 
subsidy to the American and British oil 
industries. Mr. Chairman, whatever the 
truth may be in regard to these allega- 
tions, it is clear that the private oil com- 
panies of America have no right to bind 
the Government of the United States by 
their private agreements. Mr. Chairman, 
frequently in American history dollar 
diplomacy has been denounced. It has 
also been said, Mr. Chairman, that 
American guns will follow American dol- 
lars. It is interesting that. one-fourth 
to one-third of our entire investment 
abroad is in the oil industry. This sim- 
ple fact raises the question of what 
importance the oil industry has in the 
formulation and development of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
do not want war. The American peo- 
ple want peace. For my part, I would 
not shed one drop of blood of a single 
Ohio boy for all the oil of the Middle 
East. Let us make clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill before us is not an inter- 
national charter for unlimited oil im- 
perialism. Let us make clear that the 
private international cartel agreements 
now being negotiated in London cannot 
be considered in any way binding upon 
the United States Government. Let us 
separate the questions of oil and our 
foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
there will be opposition to this amend- 
ment. In all good conscience and good 
faith, I now introduce this amendment 
into the House and ask for its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrmMan moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order against the motion. 

The The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
motion has already been made and was 
voted down once. 

The CHAIRMAN. There have been 
several amendments adopted on the bill, 
it has been changed since that motion 
was previously acted on. The Chair 
overrules the point of order. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, debate is 
limited on the bill by action of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has offered a preferen- 
tial motion which is in order in spite of 
the agreement on closing debate. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
7 50 Under the rule, the Committee 

es. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Case of South Dakota, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. 2616) to provide for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 205, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and wa read the 
third time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Does any member of 
the committee on the minority side who 
is opposed to the bill desire to offer a 
motion to recommit? 

Is the gentleman from California op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
8 The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 

es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HoLirretp moves to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Foreign Affairs with 
instructions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

“SecTion 1. It is the sense of Congress that 
the President of the United States, through 
the appropriate representative of the United 
States, shall initiate in the Security Council 
of the United Nations and in other appro- 
priate bodies of the United Nations pro- 
posals designed to insure the security and 
national integrity of Greece and Turkey, and 
to resolve any related problems in the Near 
East and Middle East areas which are en- 
dangering the peace. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President a sum not 
exceeding $100,000,000 for the purpose of 
relief and rehabilitation of the Greek econ- 
omy. The President may expend funds 
appropriated pursuant to this provision 
through existing agencies of the Federal 
Government and through transfer of such 
amounts as he deems appropriate to the 
Government of Greece and the Secretary 
General of the United Nations for expendi- 
ture by them. Such funds shall be expended 
for the purchase and other provision of sup- 
plies for the civilian economy of Greece, in- 
cluding incidental administrative, transpor- 
tation, technical, and other necessary serv- 
ices, but no part of such money shall be 
used for the provision of military supplies 
or services.“ 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 287, nays 107, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 35, as follows: 
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Poage Sadlak Tibbott 
Potts Sasscer ‘Tollefson 
Poulson Scott, Hardie Towe 
Price, Fla Seely-Brown Trimble 
Price, Il. Sheppard Vorys 
Priest Sikes Wadsworth 
Rabin Simpson, Pa, Walter 
Rains Smathers Welch 
Rankin Smith,Kans. West 
Rayburn Smith,Maine Wheeler 
Rayfiel Smith, Va. Whitten 
Redden Snyder Whittington 
Reeves Somers Wigglesworth 
Richards Williams 
Riehlman Stevenson Wilson, Tex. 
Riley Stigler Winstead 
Rivers Sundstrom Wolcott 
Robertson Taber Wood 
Rogers, Mass, Talle Worley 
Rohrbough Teague Zimmerman 
Rooney Thomas, Tex. 
Ross Thomason 
NAYS—107 

Allen, Il. Gillette Phillips, Calif, 
Arnold Gillie Phillips, Tenn, 
Banta Graham Powell 
Barrett Granger Ramey 
Bender Grant, Ind. Reed, Ill 
Bennett, Mich. Gwynne, Iowa Reed, N.Y. 
Bennett,Mo. Hoffman 8 
Bishop Hol ifleld Rich 
Blatnik Hull Rizley 
Boggs, Del. Jenison Robsion 
Bradley, Mich. Jenkins,Ohio Rockwell 
Brehm Jensen Russell 
Brown, Ohio Johnson, III. Sabath 
Buffett Johnson, Ind. Sadowski 
Busbey Jones, Ohio Sanborn 
Butler Kean Sarbacher 
Celler Klein Schwabe, Mo. 
Chenoweth Knutson Schwabe, Okla, 
Chiperfield Kunkel Scoblick 
Church Landis Scrivner 
Clevenger Lemke Shafer 
Clippinger McCowen Short 
Cole, Mo, McGarvey Simpson, II. 
Crawford McGregor Smith, Ohio 
Crow McMahon Smith, Wis, 
Curtis Maloney Springer 
Dague Marcantonio Stanley 
D’Ewart Martin, Iowa Stefan 
Dolliver Mason Stockman 
Dondero Mathews Stratton 
Doughton Meyer Twyman 
Douglas Miller, Conn. Vall 
Elis Morris Van Zandt 
Fenton Murray, Wis. Weichel 
Gallagher O'Konski Woodruff 
Gavin Pfeifer Youngblood 

ANSWERED "PRESENT" —1 

Folger 
NOT VOTING—35 

Angell Gregory Ploeser 
Bland Hand Preston 
Bonner Harness, Ind. Rogers, Fla, 
Chapman Johnson, Calif. St. George 
Clements McDowell Scott, 
Davis, Tenn. Mansfeld, Tex. Hugh D., Jr, 
Dawson, Ill, Meade, Ky. Taylor 
Dirksen Miller, Nebr. Thomas, N. J. 
Ellsworth Mitchell Vinson 
Fisher O'Hara Vursell 
Fuller Owens Wilson, Ind. 
Gifford Pace Wolverton 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Dirksen for, with Mr. Miller of Ne- 
braska against. 

Mr. Vinson for, with Mr. Harness of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Pace for, with Mr. Owens against. 

Mr. Ploeser for, with Mr. Wilson of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Chapman for, with Mr. Vursell against, 

Mr, Mitchell for, with Mr. Hand against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Folger against. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., for, with Mrs. St. 
George against. 


General pairs until further notice: 


[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—287 

Abernethy Donohue Jones, N. C. 
Albert Dorn Jones, Wash. 
Allen, Calif. Drewry Jonkman 
Allen, La, Durham Judd 
Almond Eaton Karsten, Mo. 
Andersen, Eberharter Kearney 

H. Carl Elliott Kearns 
Anderson, Calif. Elsaesser Keating 
Andresen, Elston Kee 

August H. Engel, Mich Keefe 
Andrews, Ala. Engle, Calif. Kefauver 
Andrews, N. Y. Evins. Kelley 
Arends Fallon Kennedy 
Auchincloss Feighan Keogh 
Bakewell Fellows Kerr 
Barden Fernandez Kersten, Wis, 
Bates, Ky. Flannagan Kilburn 
Bates, Mass. Fletcher Kilday 
Battle Fogarty King 
Beall te 
Beckworth Forand Lane 

ell Fulton Lanham 
Blackney Gamble Larcade 
Bloom Gary Latham 
Boggs, La. Gathings Lea 
Bolton Gearhart Lecompte 
Boykin Gon LeFevre 
Bradley, Calif. Goodwin Lesinski 
Bramblett Gordon Lewis 
Brooks Gore Lodge 
Brophy Gorski Love 
Brown, Ga. Gossett Lucas 
Bryson Grant, Ala. Lusk 
Buchanan Griffiths Lyle 
Buck Gross Lynch 
Buckley Gwinn, N. Y. McConnell 
Bulwinkle Hagen McCormack 
Burke Hale McDonough 
Burleson Hall, McMillan, S. C. 
Byrne, N. Y. Edwin Arthur McMillen, II. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hall, MacKinnon 
Camp Leo W. Macy 
Canfield Halleck Madden 
Cannon Hardy Mahon 
Carroli Harless, Ariz. Manasco 
Carson Harris Mansfield, 
Case, N. J. Harrison Mont, 
Case, S. Dak. Hart Meade, Md. 
Chadwick Hartley Merrow 
Chelf Havenner Michener 
Clark Hays Miller, Calif, 
Clason Hébert Miller, Md. 
Coffin Hedrick Mills 
Cole, Kans, Heffernan Monroney 
Cole, N. Y. Hendricks Morgan 
Colmer Herter Morrison 
Combs Heselton Morton 
Cooley Hess Muhlenberg 
Cooper Hill Mundt 
Corbett Hinshaw Murdock 
Cotton Hobbs Murray, Tenn, 
Coudert Hoeven Nixon 
Courtney. Holmes Nodar 
Cox Hope Norblad 
Cravens Horan Norrell 
Crosser Howell Norton 
Cunningham Huber O'Brien 
D'Alesandro Jackson, Calif. O'Toole 
Davis, Ga, Jackson, Wash. Passman 
Davis, Wis Jarman Patman 
Dawson, Utah Javits Patterson 

eane enkins, Pa. Peden 
Delaney Jennings Peterson 
Devitt Johnson, Okla. Philbin 
Dingell Johnson, Tex, Pickett 
Domengeaux Jones, Ala. Plumley 


Mr. Wolverton with Mr. Preston. 
Mr. O'Hara with Mr. Rogers of Florida. 
Mr. Angell with Mr. Gregory. 
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Mr. Johnson of California with Mr. Clem- 
ents. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Davis of Tennessee, 

Mr. Taylor with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Thomas of New Jersey with Mr. Daw- 
son of Illinois. 

Mr. Gifford with Mr. Mansfield of Texas, 


Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mr, Bonner. If he were present 
he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, it is 
now in order to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 938 and to move to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of said 
bill and to insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions contained in the bill H. R. 2616. 

The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. EATON. Mr. Speuker, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill S. 938 and to insert in lieu there- 
of the provisions contained in the bill 
H. R. 2616. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 

ed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

By unanimous consent, the proceed- 
ings under which the bill H. R. 2616 was 
passed were vacated, and the bill was 
laid on the table. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR TO BE CALLED ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der to call the Consent Calendar on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to announce to the House the program 
for next week. 

Monday will be District Day. The 
Consent Calendar will also be called on 
Monday. 

On Tuesday we will begin debate on 
the State, Justice, and Commerce De- 
partments appropriation bill. I do not 
know just how much time will be devoted 
to the debate. That is to be determined, 
of course, when the bill is taken up, but 
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it will very likely continue through 
Tuesday. 

On Wednesday we will continue with 
the consideration of the appropriation 
bill, and also on Thursday if it is not com- 
pleted before that time. 

The following bills, if they are not 
disposed of earlier in the week, will be 
called on Friday and Saturday: 

S. 814, a bill to provide support for 
wool. 

There has been a bill reported from 
the Committee on Agricuture. No rule 
has been granted. Of course the action 
on that measure would depend upon 
the action of the Committee on Rules. 

H. R. 2780, which has to do with the 
completion of veterans temporary reuse 
housing program. 

House Resolution 176, an investigating 
authority for the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and similar 
resolutions, House Resolution 93 and 
House Resolution 141, for the Committee 
on Public Lands and the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Then House Resolution 153, a continu- 
ation of an investigation by the Com- 
mittee. on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include therein a copy of a letter 
dated April 22, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of State and to Mr. Austin, our rep- 
resentative with the United Nations, 
signed by 30 Members of the House mak- 
ing certain inquiry with respect to the 
attitude of the United States representa- 
tives on the Palestine question, together 
with a copy of the reply sent to these 
Members by the Secretary of State as 
well as a list of the signers of the letter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
article which appeared in today’s Star 
entitled “Arms, Not a Loan, What the 
Turks Want.” 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
the remarks he made in Committee of 
the Whole today and to include certain 
excerpts and quotations. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a recent article in 
oe New York Times by Hanson W. Bald- 
win. 

Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a short statement 
by David Wills. 

FREE COMMUNICATION PRIVILEGES TO 

OFFICIAL PARTICIPANTS IN WORLD 

TELECOMMUNICATION CONFERENCE 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to per- 
mit United States common communica- 
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tions carriers to accord free communica- 
tion privileges to official participants in 
the world telecommunications confer- 
ences to be held in the United States in 
1947. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, has the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia taken this up with the ranking 
minority member of the committee? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Ihave. Ihave taken 
it up with the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. RAYBURN]. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea] is present. It is a 
unanimous report from the committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That nothing in the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, or in 
any other provision of law shall be construed 
to prohibit United States communication 
common carriers from rendering free com- 
munication services to official participants 
in the world telecommunications conferences 
to be held in the United States in 1947, sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission may pre- 
scribe. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


TRUST FUNDS HELD IN JOINT OWNER- 
SHIP BY SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHO 
TRIBES OF WIND RIVER RESERVATION 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 1098) en- 
titled “An act to authorize the segrega- 
tion and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Res- 
ervation,” with Senate amendments, and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out "to a trust fund“ 
and insert “in the principal.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “for” and insert 
“to a principal trust fund account and one- 
half of the total amount in the interest ac- 
count to an interest trust fund account sor.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out Secretary of the 
Treasury” and insert “Comptroller of the 
United States.” 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “to” where it oc- 
curs the second time and insert “the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall.” 

Page 2, line 10, strike out “earned” and 
insert “shall accrue on the principal fund 
only.” 

Page 2, line 11, after “ann 
“and” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out “principal” and 
insert “interest.” 

Page 2, line 15, after “the”, insert “prin- 
cipal.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. BARRETT]? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, has the gen- 
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tleman taken this up with the ranking 
minority member of the committee? 

Mr. BARRETT. Ihave consulted with 
the minority leader the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] and with the rank- 
ing member on the minority side on the 
committee, as well as the majority leader 
and chairman of the committee, and it is 
agreeable to all of them that this action 
be taken. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARBLEHEAD MILITARY RESERVATION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 
450), an act providing for the convey- 
ance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead 
Military Reservation for public use, with 
a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “directed”, insert 
“, upon payment to the United States of the 
sum of $5,090.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an article written by a dis- 
tinguished special writer of the Boston 
Post, Mr. Robert L. Norton, on March 16, 
the title being “Mr. Truman and the 
United Nations.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
leave of absence be granted on next 
Monday and Tuesday for Members of the 
House who are members of the Board 
of Visitors to the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy at Kings Point, which was put off 
yesterday and today because of duties 
on the floor of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hanp, for 5 days, 
on account of illness in family. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House, pursuant to its 
order heretofore entered (at 6 o’clock and 
49 minutes p. m.), adjourned until Mon- 
day, May 12, 1947, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


665. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a list of institutions and 
organizations which have requested dona- 
tions from the Navy Department; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

666. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill pro- 
viding for acceptance by the United States 
of America of the constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, of amendment, 
and further authorizing an appropriation 
for payment of the United States share of 
the expenses of membership and for ex- 
penses of participation by the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

667. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting supple- 
mental estimates of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the amount of $16,160,000, and for 
the Department of Justice, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, in the amount of $8,740,000, 
in all $24,900,000 (H. Doc. No. 242); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

668. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting deficiency 
estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1946 and prior fiscal years in the amount of 
$12,115,000, and a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1947 in the 
amount of $15,285,000, for the Post Office 
Department (H. Doc. No. 243); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

669. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army, dated July 1, 
1946, submitting a report, together with ac- 
companying papers and an illustration on a 
review of reports on Boston Harbor, Mass., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on September 5, 1944 (H. Doc. 
No. 244); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with an 
illustration. 

670. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of En- 
gineers, United States Army. dated Decem- 
ber 20, 1946, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a preliminary examination and survey of 
Henderson River, Ill., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved on June 28, 1938 (H. 
Doc, No. 245); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed, with four 
illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2746. A bill to provide secretaries for 
circuit and district Judges; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 340). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. 565. An act to amend sec- 
tion 3539 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to taking trial pieces of coins; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 342). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. 566. An act to amend sec- 
tions 3533 and 3536 of the Revised Statutes 
with respect to deviations in standard of 
ingots and weight of silver coins; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 343). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of M::sachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 969. A bill 
to provide increases in the rates of pensions 
payable to Spanish-American War veterans 
and their dependents; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 344). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1054. A bill to make permanent 
the judgeship provided for by the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the appointment 
of an additional district Judge for the eastern 
and western districts of Missouri,” approved 
December 24, 1942; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 345). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows’ 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2915. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs, Frederick Faber Wesche (formerly Ann 
Maureen Bell); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 841). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, publi: bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 3391. A bill to provide for the sale by 
the Federal Works Administrator of the prop- 
erty situated in Washington, D. C., known as 
the Capitol Park Hotel; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 3392. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended, to provide for the pay- 
ment of monthly insurance benefits to wid- 
ows of individuals who died before January 
1, 1940; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 3393. A bill to provide additional 
compensation for employees of the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 3394. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the evacuation and re- 
turn oft the remains of certain persons who 
died and are buried outside the continental 
limits of the United States,” approved May 16, 
1946, in order to provide for the shipment of 
the remains of World War II dead to the 
homeland of the deceased or of next of kin, 
to provide for the disposition of group and 
mass burials, to provide for the burial of un- 
known American World War II dead in United 
States military cemeteries to be established 
overseas, to authorize the Secretary of War to 
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acquire land overseas and to establish United 
States military cemeteries thereon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ENGLE of California: 

H. R. 3395. A bill to add certain lands to the 
Modoc National Forest, Calif.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr, GEARHART: 

H. R. 3396. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the destruction of the battle- 
ship U. S. S. Maine on February 15, 1898; to 
the Committee on and Currency. 

H. R. 3397. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of a special series of stamps commemorative 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the destruction 
of the battleship U. S. S. Maine; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: 

H. R.3398. A bill to extend the period of 
validity of the act to facilitate the admission 
into the United States of the alien fiancées or 
fiancés of members of the armed forces of 
the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Florida: $ 

H. R. 3899. A bill to provide office space at 
first-class post offices for certain Members 
of Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 3400. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, relating to the classification and com- 
pensation of employees of the Postal Service, 

. so as to provide proper recompense in the 
form of compensatory time for overtime per- 
formed by supervisors; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. R. 3401. A bill to enlarge Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H. R. 3402. A bill to extend the authorized 
maturity date of certain bridge revenue 
bonds to be issued in connection with the 
refunding of the acquisition cost of the 
bridge across the Missouri River at Rulo, 
Nebr.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KNUTSON (by request) : 

H. R. 3403. A bill to clarify the customs 
laws relating to the customs supervision of 
lading and unlading of carriers, the furnish- 
ing of customs services outside of regular 
business hours, and the extra compensation 
payable to customs employees for overtime 
services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FERNANDEZ: 

H. R. 3404. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish headstones to mark 
the actual or honorary burial places of de- 
ceased members or former members of the 
military and naval forces; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H. R. 3405. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to furnish headstones to mark the 
actual or honorary burial places of deceased 
members or former members of the military 
and naval forces; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution approving 
the agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Basin with the exception of certain 
provisions thereof; expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to the negotiation 
of certain treaties; providing for making the 
St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating; and 
for other purposes; to- the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to grant au- 
thority for the erection of a permanent build- 
ing for the American National Red Cross, 
District of Columbia Chapter, W 
D. C; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. J. Res. 194. Joint resolution approving 

the agreement between the United States 
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and Canada relating to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin with the exception of cer- 
tain provisions thereof; expressing the sense 
of the Congress with respect to the negotia- 
tion of certain treaties; providing for making 
the St. Lawrence seaway self-liquidating: 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
By Mr. PACE: 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution relating to 
peanut marketing quotas under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request): 

H. J. Res. 196. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tinue and establish offices in the territory of 
the Republic of the Philippines; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. PFEIFER: 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution declaring 
that the state of war between the United 
States and the Government of Italy has 
ended; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. J. Res. 198. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to the Marine Corps dead of all 
wars; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to extend the right of naturali- 
zation to all persons whose sons or daughters 
have served honorably in any branch of the 
armed forces; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memortalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to Federal ownership of property 
within States and local governments; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 3406. A bill for the relief of Paul B. 
Herrington; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 3407. A bill for the relief of Kiichi 
Yajima (formerly Kiichi Matsumoto); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULLER: 

H. R.3408. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a certain claim 
of Joseph L. Rolewicz against the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 3409. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim or 
claims of Mark D. Williams, of Tarpon 
Springs, Fla.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 3410. A bill for the relief of James 

Lekos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SUNDSTROM: 

H. R. 3411. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
A. Polyere, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICHEL: 

H. R. 3412. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Howard Cletus Malkmus; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


476. By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: Peti- 
tion of T. C. Thompson, general chairman, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, and 20 transportation employees of 
Rapid City, Lead, and Deadwood, S. Dak., 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act, 
expressing opposition to any changes in or 
repeal of the so-called Crosser amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

477. By Mr. HORAN: Petition of 180 resi- 
dents of Colville, Wash., urging favorable con- 
sideration and support of S. 265, a bill to 
prevent the interstate transmission of adver- 
tising of all alcoholic beverages and the 
broadcasting of such advertising by means 
of radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

478. By Mr. KELLEY: Petitions from resi- 
dents of Westmoreland County, Pa., urging 
the $5,000,000 appropriation for the next 
fiscal year to permit continuance of the 
construction of the Conemaugh Dam; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

479. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of the 
Board of Commissioners of the City of 
Bayonne, N. J., urging the enactment of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

480. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of Mrs. Lee 
Dix and 25 other residents of Linn County, 
Iowa, urging the enactment of S. 265; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

481. PyV Mr. THOMASON: Petition of El 
Paso Voiture, No. 605, 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux, that time limit under Public, 663, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, be extended so that 
qualified servicemen who become veterans 
subsequent to June 30, 1947, may receive 
the benefits of this act providing automo- 
biles for certain amputees; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

482. By Mr. VAN ZANDT: Petition of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
Tyrone, Pa., urging favorable consideration 
and support of S. 265, a bill to prevent the 
interstate transmission of advertising of all 
alcoholic beverages and the broadcasting of 
such advertising by means of radio; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. - 

483. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Los 
Angeles Irish Society, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
furtherance of the principles of self-govern- 
ment and self-determination, consistent with 
the welfare of the people; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

484. Also, petition of members of Town- 
send Club, No. 1, of Boston, Mass., petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
pian, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

485. Also, petition of the delegates from 
the Townsend Clubs of the Third Congres- 
sional District of the State of Florida, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

486. Also, petition of membership of the 
Crescent City Townsend Club, No. 1, of 
Florida, petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to request for en- 
actment of a uniform national insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

487. Also, petition of members of the Jack- 
sonville Townsend Club, No. 1, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to endorsement of the Townsend 
plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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SENATE 


Monpay, May 12, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


In this, the day that the Lord hath 
made, help us, C God, to appreciate its 
* and to use aright its opportuni- 

es. 
Deliver us, we pray Thee, from the 
tyranny of trifles. May me give our best 
thought and attention to what is im- 
portant, that we may accomplish some- 
thing worth while. Teach us how to 
listen to the prompting of Thy spirit, and 
thus save us from fioundering in inde- 
cision that wastes time, subtracts from 
our peace, divides our efficiency, and_ 
multiplies our troubles. 

In the name of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WRRL, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, May 
9, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 938) to pro- 
vide for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key, with an amendment in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed without amendment 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to 
permit United States common communi- 
cations carriers to accord free communi- 
cation privileges to official participants 
in the World Telecommunications Con- 
ferences to be held in the United States 
in 1947. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 450) pro- 
viding for the conveyance to the town of 
Marblehead, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, of Marblehead Military Reserva- 
tion for public use. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1098) to 
authorize the segregation and expendi- 
ture of trust funds held in joint owner- 
ship by the Shoshone and Arapho Tribes 
of the Wind River Reservation. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
2700) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
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the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. KEEFE, Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, Mr. Scuwase of Oklahoma, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Rooney, Mr. HENDRICKS, 
and Mr, Fogarty were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H. R. 450. An act providing for the convey- 
ance to the town of Marblehead, in the State 
of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Military Res- 
ervation for public use; and 

H. R. 1098. An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and Arap- 
aho Tribes of the Wind River Reservation, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Interior Department Appropria- 
tions of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion today and the remainder of the 
week, 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be permitted 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is conducting hearings today on 
Senate bill 265, introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], prohibit- 
ing the transportation ir interstate com- 
merce, either by public or private car- 
rier, and including the Post Office De- 
partment, of alcoholic-liquor advertising. 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee be permitted to continue in ses- 
sion this afternoon. There are 50 to 75 
people from out of town who are here to 
testify, whom we desire to accommodate 
as far as we can. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the committee is author- 
ized to sit this afternoon. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Aiken Ecton Lodge 
Baldwin Ellender Lucas 
Ball Ferguson M. 
Barkley Flanders McCarth 
Brewster Fulbright McClellan 
Bricker George McFarland 
Bridges Green McGrath 
rooks Gurney McKellar 
uck Hatch McMahon 
Bushfield Hawkes Magnuson 
Butler Hayden Malone 
Byrd Hickenlooper Martin 
Cain Hill Maybank 
Capehart Hoey Millikin 
Capper Holland Moore 
Chavez Ives Myers 
Connally Jenner O'Conor 
Cooper Johnson, Colo. O'Daniel 
Cordon Johnston, S.C. O'Mahoney 
Donnell Kem Overton 
wney Kilgore Pepper 
Dworshak Knowland Reed 
Eastland Langer Revercomb 


Robertson, Va. Taylor Wagner 
Robertson, Wyo. Thomas, Okla. Watkins 
Russell Thomas, Utah Wherry 
Smith Thye Wiley 
Sparkman Tydings Williams 
Stewart Umstead Wilson 
Taft Vandenberg Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Toney] is necessarily absent because of 
illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] is 
absent on public business. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


CONSTITUTION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR OR- 
GANIZATION INSTRUMENT OF AMENDMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation pro- 
viding for acceptance by the United States 
of America of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization Instrument of 
Amendment, and further authorizing an ap- 
propriation for payment of the United States’ 
share of the expenses of membership and 
for expenses of participation by the United 
States (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PERMANENT COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL 
STRENGTH or Coast GUARD 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to integrate certain personnel of 
the former Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation and the Bureau of Customs into 
the regular Coast Guard, to establish the 
permanent commissioned personnel strength 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of Commerce, and 
for other purposes (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution of the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Public Lands: 

“Senate Resolution 79 
“Resolution relative to Federal ownership of 
property within States and local govern- 
ments 

“Whereas the problem of the acquisition 
and ownership of Federal lands in the sev- 
eral States is causing considerable concern 
because of the reduced evaluation base upon 
which local property taxes can be levied; and 

“Whereas such lands are and have been 
acquired for game reserves, forest reserves, 
public parks, public monuments, mineral re- 
serves, Federal building for governmental 
purposes, expanding military facilities, prop- 
erty acquired and used in a proprietary sense, 
and land remaining in public domain; and 

“Whereas the accumulation of land for 
governmental purposes in the heart of metro- 
politan areas of large cities has substantially 
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reduced the tax base used in the determi- 
nation of the ad valorem tax; and 

“Whereas the accumulation of land for 
these several purposes has increased in 10 
years from 37 percent to 46 percent of all 
the lands in California; and 

“Whereas such accumulation has extended 
to 50 percent of all the lands in 17 counties 
of said State; and 

“Whereas in all the 11 Western States, 47 
percent of the land is owned by the Federal 
Government; and 

“Whereas such large accumulation of land 
by the Federal Government in California 
and the other 10 Western States has been 
destructive to the fiscal structure of local 
government; and 

“Whereas the withdrawal of such large 
amounts of land from taxation has left local 
government without adequate revenue for 
its support; and 

“Whereas this loss of revenue cannot be 
supplanted by other sources; and 

“Whereas it is necessary for local gov- 
ernment to provide protection of life and 
property, the maintenance and construction 
of streets, roads, and highways, and other 
local facilities to service the properties ac- 
quired by the Federal Government and the 
people living thereon: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Calijornia, as follows: 

“(1) That the Federal Government as- 
sume its financial responsibilities in relation 
to local governmental jurisdictions where 
such property is located; that Congress im- 
mediately enact legislation to this end; 

“(2) That said legislation provide that 
local t be reimbursed in amount 
equivalent to taxes lost by virtue of such 
acquisitions by the Federal Government; or 
that such property as is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government be permitted to be taxed 
locally in the same manner and to the same 
extent as other local property; 

“(3) That property now held by the Fed- 
eral Government which is not clearly neces- 
sary for a public purpose be disposed of in 
order that it may be returned to the local 
tax rolls for the purpose of local taxation 
and support of local government; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, to the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each of the 
Senators and Congressmen from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and 
that the Senators and Congressmen from 
California in the Congress of the United 
ae are respectfully requested to urge such 
action.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House Joint Resolution 27 


“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has protected and defended American inter- 
ests in all parts of the globe ever since its 
inception; and 

“Whereas in every military venture which 
the United States has undertaken the 
achievements of the Marine Corps have 
always typified the ultimate in heroism and 
self-sacrifice; and 

“Whereas it would be a shocking travesty 
for the people of the United States to sound 
the death knell of an institution which has 
served them so nobly; and 

“Whereas legislation pending before the 
Congress of the United States, if enacted as 
presently constituted, would bring to an end 
the existence of the Marine Corps as an inde- 
pendent unit: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sixty- in General Assembly of the 
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State of Illinois (the Senate concurring here- 
in), That we urge the Congress of the United 
States not to approve any legislation unifying 
or merging the armed forces unless there is 
contained thercin assurance that the Marine 
Corps will be retained in its present form; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared and forwarded by the Secretary of 
State to the President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Illinois. 

“Adopted by the house, April 29, 1947.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Joint Resolution 5 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States of America to extend 
the right to become a naturalized citizen 
of the United States to persons whose sons 
or daughters have served honorably in 

World War II and who themselves have not 

been disloyal to the United States of 

America 


“Whereas the twenty-third session of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii, by 
Senate Joint Resolution 2 duly enacted 
into law, memorialized the of the 
United States of America to extend the right 
to become naturalized citizens of the United 
States to all those persons whose sons and 
daughters served honorably in the late World 
War and who have not themselves been dis- 
loyal to the United States and who, except for 
race and nationality, complied with the natu- 
ralization laws; and 

“Whereas the injustice of denying to such 
persons the privilege of citizenship, which 
they have earned by the devotion which they 
and their children have displayed for the 
United States, becomes constantly more ap- 
parent: Now, therefore, 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and it is hereby, 
earnestly and respectfully requested to ex- 
tend the right of naturalization to all per- 
sons whose sons or daughters have served 
honorably in any branch of the armed forces, 
merchant marine, the Army Transport Serv- 
ice, and other like services of the United 
States of America and who themselves have 
not been disloyal to the United States and 
who, except for race and nationality, comply 
with the naturalization laws. 

“Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies 
of this joint resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

“Approved this 2d day of May A. D. 1947. 

“INGRAM M. STADINBACK, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawatt.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawali; to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 37 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States of America 

to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act by re- 

ducing the residence qualification in di- 

vorce proceedings from 2 years to 1 year 


“Whereas the Hawaiian Organic Act pro- 
vides that no divorce shall be granted by the 
courts of the Territory unless the applicant 
therefor shall have resided in the Territory 
for 2 years next preceding the application; 
and 

“Whereas by said Hawaiian Organic Act all 
citizens of the United States who reside in 
the Territory for 1 year are declared to be 
citizens of the Territory; and 

“Whereas the restrictions in granting of 
divorces thereby deprives persons otherwise 
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bona fide citizens of the Territory from the 
operation of the divorce laws of the Terri- 
tory; and 

“Whereas it is desired that all citizens of 
the Territory may have full access to the re- 
lief granted by the laws of the Territory in 
matters relating to domestic relations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-fourth Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to amend section 55 of the Hawaiian 
Organic Act by reducing the residence quali- 
fications in divorce proceedings from 2 years 
next preceding the application for divorce to 
1 year next preceding the application for 
divorce; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to each of the 
two Houses of the Congress of the United 
States of America.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Society of St. Ann, Branch 37, of the 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
States and Canada, New York City, N. Y., re- 
lating to the political status of Czechoslo- 
vakia; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A resolution adopted by Post No, 24, the 
American Legion, of Columbus, Ind., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to give veterans 
of World War I the same benefits, pensions, 
and relief as the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans are now receiving; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Veterans’ Action Committee, of Denison, 
Tex., praying for the enactment of the bill 
(S. 595) to provide that the rates of com- 
pensation for disabilities incurred m active 
military or naval service other than in a 
period of war service shall be equal to 90 
percent of the rates payable for similar dis- 
abilities incurred during active service in 
time of war; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN: 

A petition signed by 23 citizens of the State 
of Colorado, praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. 5 - 

A petition signed by 51 citizens of Welling- 
ton, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in in- 
terstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST LIQUOR 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present a petition signed by 250 citizens 
of Blacksburg, Va., praying for the 
enactment of Senate bill 265, to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate com- 
merce, I request that the petition be 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petition will be re- 
ceived, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


ECONOMY VERSUS WESTERN DEVELOP- 
MENT—LETTER FROM MONROE SWEET- 
LAND 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to present for 
printing in the Recor» a letter published 
in the Washington Post of Friday, May 
2, 1947, from Monroe Sweetland, editor 
of the Molalla Pioneer, Molalla, Oreg., 
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and request that it be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was received, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ECONOMY VERSUS WESTERN DEVELOPMENT 


This letter is an appeal across the country, 
in the hope that even yet something may be 
done to salvage a little from the wreckage 
committed last week by the eastern Repub- 
licans. As it looks from here our Colum- 
bia River Development in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho has been set back a decade. 

The Northwest cannot adequately defend 
itself politically, since our congressional and 
electoral college strength is small. Appar- 
ently GOP Chairman Reece and his man, 
Congressman Tarn, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, have cold bloodedly de- 
cided to sacrifice the Northwest to show 
something for their campaign pledges to 
eastern finance and capital that there would 
be tax cuts. The letter is an appeal, over 
their heads, to the fair-minded people of all 
regions who place national interest above 
sectional or corporate interests. 

These projects are not tax burdens. All 
of them are self-liquidating, and greatly in- 
crease the total national wealth by develop- 
ing our unused land and waterpower and 
natural resources. Bonneville Dam, whose 
budget was cut 47 percent and whose grow- 
ing usefulness was halted where it is, is re- 
paying the Federal Treasury well ahead of 
schedule. If this is Republican economics, 
its folly will lose that party the Northwest 
region again in 1948, as in the last four Pres- 
idential elections, in spite of basic Republi- 
can majorities at least in Idaho and Oregon, 

For months threats and indecent proposals 
of compromise have alternately been made 
to the Northwest. Most specific of these, 
which Secretary Krug properly rejected, was 
that Bonneville power rates (the lowest in 
the Nation) be doubled, so that eastern in- 
dustry could compete with its expensive 
Diesel plants. This public-be-damned pro- 
posal, put forth by GOP Congressmen JONES 
and JENSEN on behalf of eastern industry, re- 
llects the hostility of some elements to the 
rapid industrialization of this area. 

And when we protested through Senator 
Morse and others Chairman Taner, speaking 
for the Republican majority, dismissed our 
pleas as (according to an April 22 Associated 
Press dispatch widely published here) “the 
squeal of a stuck pig.” 

Already we are drawing up our battlelines 
to do the best we can with our limited re- 
gional strength. Through Americans for 
Democratic Action, and our regional Grange 
Farmers Union, and labor groups, we will try 
to see to it that Senators Morse, TAYLOR, and 
Macnvson have solid congressional support 
next time. But our ultimate appeal has to 
be to fair-minded people everywhere who 
view this as a national, not a sectional, prob- 
lem—and with them we rest our case. 

From the earliest days, when Thomas Jef- 
ferson was opposed in his request for funds 
for the Lewis and Clark expedition which 
made this region part of the United States, 
every step in its development has been aided 
by forward-locking Americans from all sec- 
tions. To them we appeal for help again 
now, knowing that they will see in our case 
more than, as Chairman Taser put it, “the 
squeal of a stuck pig.” 

Monroe SwWEETLAND, 
Editor, Molalla Pioneer, 
MOLALLA, OREG. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr, ROBERTSON of Wyoming, from 
the Committee on Public Lands: 
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S. 1081. A bill to promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, sodium, potassium, oil, oil 
shale, gas, and sulfur on lands acquired by 
the United States; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 161). 

By Mr. CAPEHART, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

S. 1154. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 162). 

By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 1073. A bill to extend until June 30, 
1949, the period of time during which per- 
sons may serve in certain executive depart- 
ments and agencies without being prohibited 
from acting as counsel, agent, or attorney 
for prosecuting claims against the United 
States by reason of having so served; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 163). 


FEDERAL COURTHOUSE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Public Works, I ask unani- 
mous consent to report favorably with 
amendments the bill (S. 450) to provide 
for the acquisition of a site and for the 
construction, equipment, and furnish- 
ing of a building thereon for the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia and the District Court o7 the 
United States for the District of Colum- 
bia, and I submit a report (No. 164) there- 
on. The accompanying report pertains 
to the amendments made by the commit- 
tee. I request that the bill as amended 
by the committee, and the report, be 
printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be received, 
and the report and bill will be printed as 
requested by the Senator from Washing- 
ton, and the bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 1265. A bill to amend sections 1301 and 
1303 of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, relating to lability for causing 
death by wrongful act; and 

S. 1266. A bill to amend section 1064 of 
the act entitled “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, relating to admissibility of 
testimony by a party to a transaction when 
the other party is incapable of testifying; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1267. A bill for the relief of Eleonore 
M. Hannon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1268. A bill to amend subsection 200 
(c) of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

(Mr. LANGER introduced the following 
bills, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands, and appear under a sep- 
arate heading: 

S. 1269. A bill to subject Indians of the 
State of California to the laws of that State; 
and 

S. 1270. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of certain funds of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia held in trust by agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior or in the Treasury 
of the United States, and for other purposes.) 
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PROPOSED CALIFORNIA INDIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, two bills relating to 
Indians of the State of California. I re- 
quest that a statement in connection 
with the bills be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the bills will be received 


-and appropriately referred, and, with- 


out objection, the statement presented 
by the Senator from North Dakota will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
received, read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, as follows: 


S. 1269. A bill to subject Indians of the 
State of California to the laws of that State; 
and 

S. 1270. A bill to provide for the distribu- 
tion of certain funds of the Indians of Cal- 
ifornia held in trust by agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior or in the Treasury 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 


The statement presented by Mr. Lan- 
GER was ordered to be printed in the Ræc- 
ORD, as follows: 


PREFACE TO STATEMENT OF DELEGATES, ALTER- 
NATES, AND SPECIAL DELEGATES REPRESENTING 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs of the House 
Committee on Public Lands: we have been 
officially advised that the Indian Bureau has 
been for some time negotiating with the 
Governor and members of the State Legisla- 
ture of California to the end that the In- 
dians of California may be transferred from 
Federal to State supervision, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, to joint super- 
vision to be provided by a specially created 
board of managers, the cost of such board 
to be paid for jointly by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the State of California, and the In- 
dians of California out of their $5,000,000 


-now in the Treasury of the United States to 


their credit. We understand that at least 
two officials of the Indian Bureau are now 
in California for that purpose. : 

We are confident that our Indian people 
are definitely and unalterably opposed to the 
creation of a new Indian Bureau. For many 
years our people have asked that they be 
freed from Indian Bureau supervision and 
that they be accorded full citizenship, in- 
cluding the right to manage their own prop- 
erty now held in trust by the Indian Bureau. 
Our people are qualified to manage their own 
affairs without cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Indians of California desire to be ac- 
corded the same rights and privileges as other 
citizens. They desire to be freed from Federal 
supervision by the earliest date possible. We 
feel that unless a definite program is adopted 
by Congress, with the aid of the Indians of 
California, the unnecessary cost of their 
supervision will continue as heretofore, years 
without end. We are relying on you, as 
Members of Congress, for remedial legislation. 
There is no other tribunal from which the 
relief we need can be secured. We need, 
among other things, legislation that will 
permit our people, by the process of delegates 
in convention, to reach conclusions whereby 
our people will be vocal, and recognized by 
Congress, as to their recommendations. A 
bill for that purpose, S. 1102, is now pending 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands. 

For several weeks, beginning January of 
this year eight Indian delegates representing 
Indians of California conferred in Washing- 
ton with each other and with officials who 
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could furnish them with information. They 
had before them the recommendations of 
Mr. Zimmerman, Acting Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, which he presented to the Sen- 
ate Civil Service Committee on February 8, 
1947. A copy of his recommendations and 
tabulation of amounts now being expended 
by the Indian Bureau througn its agencies 
in California—a total of more than $1,000,- 
000 annually—is attached to the statement 
handed to you, entitled “Statement of Dele- 
gates, Alternates, and Special Delegates Rep- 
resenting Indians of California.” 

In order for you to get the picture clearly 
before you, I shall first read the statement of 
Mr. Zimmerman, followed by the statement 
of the delegates. 


PROPOSED CALIFORNIA INDIAN PROGRAM 


Objective: Orderly withdrawal of Federal 
service and supervision over the affairs of 
California Indians. 

Joint Indian Welfare Board: Obtain con- 
gressional and California State legislative 
authority for the establishment of a joint 
State-Federal Indian Welfare Board of five 
members, two Indians appointed by the gov- 
ernor from a list recommended by the or- 
ganized California Indians, two State officials, 
one Federai tative appointed by Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Transfer to this board the following: 

Any service, guidance, and supervisory 
functions deemed essential for Indian wel- 
fare and the proper use and ion of 
Indian property during the existence of the 
board 


The administration and disposition of the 
California Indian judgment fund of more 
than $5,000,000 and of any other compensa- 
tion which may accrue to the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

Finance the operation of the board by Fed- 
eral and State contributions and from avail- 
able judgment funds. 

Law enforcement: Transfer to State and 
counties. 

Trust lands: Retain title of present In- 
dian lands in the United States in trust for 
a definite 


period. 
Approve fee patents to public domain al- - 


lotments and homesteads upon application 
by the owners and recommendation by the 
board. 

Require from fee patent applicanis a 
waiver of right to any special Federal In- 


organization of Indian cooperative associa- 
tions and/or corporations under State or 
Federal law to manage tribal lands and per- 
sonal property under safeguards with 
the consent of a majority of the adult mem- 
bers of the group and the approval of the 
articles and bylaws by the joint board. Or- 
ganized groups may, upon application by 
the allottees, undertake management of in- 
dividual allotments. Applications for re- 
moval of restrictions or fee patents for al- 
lotments must have approval of the joint 
board. Organized tribes and groups may 
make contributions to counties and school 
districts in lieu of taxes while land remains 
in trust. 

Potential reductions: Reduction in Fed- 
eral personnel and expenditures will depend 
upon two factors: The availability of a sub- 
stantial part of the $5,000,000 Judgment fund 


— 1 tate Of S00 patent 
applications for public domain and other al- 
lotments. If the State of California will 
participate and the Indians of California will 
approve an act of Congress for the cash dis- 
tribution of one-half of the judgment fund 
and authorizing the use of the remaining 
part of the fund for defraying the cost in 
whole or in part, of the management of the 
fund, it should be possible substantially to 
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reduce Federal Indian expenditures in Cali- 
fornia within 2 years after the enactment of 
the legislation and the establishment of the 
board. Within 10 years after the establish- 
ment of the board, the State assuming the 
financial bility, Federal expendituru. 
could probably be cut to 25 percent of the 
1947 level, and within 25 or 30 years they 
could cease entirely. 

Sherman Institute: The cost of operating 
the Sherman Institute at Riverside, Calif., is 
considered separately. That expense may be 
eliminated entirely at any time if Congress 
so ordains. 

1947 Federal expenditures: The Federal 
expenditures in California during the pres- 
ent fiscal year are as follows: 

(1) Reservation administration, 
including construction and 
maintenance of buildings 


and utilities $153,170 
(2) Education, including State 
contractual subsidy_...-- 181, 729 
(3) Health service, including 
cost of State medical con- 
— ———— 239. 037 
(4) Welfare and relief 23, 533 
(5) Forestry protection 31. 393 
(6) Agricultural extension and 
Te | aC eee Oa 20, 841 
(7) ca, a gi ME Oana . 37, 241 
F 110, 000 
Subtota = 839, 344 
(9) Sherman Institute 2353, 324 
(10) Allotted to Yuma from Colo- 
rado River (Ariz.) Agency 
(estimated — 30, 000 
Total expenditure in 
Calitornia 1, 122, 668 


The personnel at the agencies consists of 
104 full-time classified employees and of 73 
unclassified employees, principally Indian 
aides and part-time employees. 

Th California Indian roll lists some 23,000 
names. The total Indian holdings of trust 
land in California are 605,000 acres, of which 
415,000 acres are in tribal status and 190,000 
acres are in individual allotments and home- 
steads. Most of the Indian land is in the 
mountains and deserts. 


STATEMENT OF DELEGATES, ALTERNATES, AND 
SPECIAL DELEGATES REPRESENTING INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


The Indians of California should be freed 
from all supervision by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Government should be freed 
from its total cost of such supervision. The 
Indians should be treated the same as other 
citizens of the State. As far back as 1916, in 
a test case (Anderson (an Indian) against 
Shafter Mathews, county clerk of Lake 
County), the Supreme Court of California 
found and declared that the Indian is a born 
citizen, entitled to all the privileges and 
amenable to the same laws as other resi- 
dents and citizens, including the right to 
register and vote (174 Cal. 537). 

The Indians are required to pay for hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses the same as other 
persons within the confines of the State, 
when hunting or fishing off the reservation. 
The majority of the Indians do not have any 
connection with any reservation, and are 
therefore required to secure licenses. They 
are assessed taxes in all cases, the same as 
other persons residing in California, includ- 
ing automobile and taxes, sales, 
property, and school taxes. Under the laws 
and the Consitution of California, the In- 
dians are entitled: 


(1) To vote. 
(2) To attend public schools. (Whether 
the Indian has taxable or not, he 


property or 
e e ee 
school books are furnished free. In 1929, 
the Supreme Court of California declared 
unconstitutional, null, and void, the act of 
the State legislature intended to bar Indian 
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children from public schools if the 
Indian resided within 3 miles of a Govern- 
ment school) (193 Cal. 664). 

(3) To receive old-age pensions when they 
are 65 years of age, or over. 

(4) To receive monthly allowances for the 
care of orphan and half-orphan children. 

(5) To receive monthly and temporary al- 
lowances when blind or in indigent circum- 
stances, also to be admitted to county hos- 
pitals and alms houses, under the same cir- 
cumstances as any other resident of the 
county; also free care in State institutions. 

(6) To social-security benefits when un- 
employed. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the Indians 
of California are treated by the Indian Bu- 
reau as wards of the Federal Government, 
which involves many thousands of dollars 


ing P 
rēport to the Senate Civil Service Commit- 
tee recently, the Interior Appropriation Act 
for the year ending June 30, 1947, appro- 
priated for California a total of $1,122,668. 
We believe this total is in error. 


PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
We recommend: 

A. That item 9, page 3, of Mr. 
Zimmerman’s advice to your 
committee, entitied “Proposed 
California Indian re- 


tute” at Riverside, Calif., be dis- 
continued as of June 30, 1947, 
thereby saving the Federal Gov- 
ernment an annual cost o 
B. That item 2, page 3, of Mr. Zim- 
merman's proposed California 
Indian program, “Education, in- 
cluding State contractual sub- 
sidy,” be discontinued as of June 
30, 1947, thereby saving the Fed- 
eral Government annually the 
PUG OBIS — — 
C. That item 3 of Mr. Zimmer- 
man’s proposal, page 3, “Health 
services, including cost of State 
medical contract,” be discon- 
tinued as of June 30, 1947, 
thereby saving the Federal Gov- 
ernment annually the sum of.. 
D. That item 4, page 3, “Welfare 
and relief,” be discontinued as 
of June 30, 1947, thereby sav- 
ing the Federal Government an 
annual cost of- 
E. That item 5, page 3, relating to 
“Forestry protection"; item 6, 
relating to “Agricultural ex- 
penses and credit”; and item 7, 
relating to “Irrigation, M & O,” 
and item 8, “Roads,” be discon- 
tinued as of June 30, 1947, or 
transferred to the appropriate 
department of the State or Fed- 
eral Government having facili- 
ties and appropriations to ab- 
sorb these activities, thereby 
saving the Federal Government 
for these four items an annual 


F. That item 1, “Reservation ad- 
ministration, including con- 
struction and maintenance of 
buildings and utilities,” be dis- 
continued as of June 30, 1947, 
thereby saving the Federal Gov- 
ernment annually a total of (or 
as much of that sum as may 
not be needed for an orderly liq- 
uidation and a readjustment 
that may be found to be ad- 
visable) ......-..-...-.. SEROSA 


181, 729 


239, 087 


199,475 


Wa are not sufficiently familiar with item 
10, relating to the amount, “Allotted to Yuma 
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from Colorado River, Arizona, Agency (esti- 
mated), $30,000,” to make any recommenda- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly a large number of the 104 
full-time classified employees” and “73 un- 
classified“ employees” can be reduced as to 
their numbers, 

While it is a fact that as of May 18, 1928, 
there were in round numbers 23,000 Indians 
of California enrolled as such, according to 
the Census Bureau's vital statistics figures 
this number has been reduced by deaths to 
approximately 17,000. The children born 
since May 18, 1928, are not classified by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as Indians of Cali- 
fornia, due to the fact that they have not 
been identified as qualified enrollees. 

We also recommend: 

G. That in fairness to the State of Cali- 
fornia (in view of the fact that a total of 
“605,000 acres, of which 415,000 acres are in 
tribal status and 190,000 acres are in indi- 
vidual allotments and homesteads” and 
“most of the Indian land is in the mountains 
and deserts” and are therefore held in trust by 
the Government and are exempt from tax- 
ation) Congress authorizes the payment 
to the State of California an amount equal 
to the tax levied by the State of California 
on similar properties. 

A large portion of the Indians of California 
do not reside on restricted land. Many of 
them have acquired land and homes of their 
own. They are enterprising and self-respect- 
ing citizens, 

H. The Court of Claims records show that 
more than 611,000 acres of restricted lands 
have been charged against Indians of Cali- 
fornia at $1.25 per acre, as an offset in their 
judgment which resulted in a net recovery 
of. $5,000,000. The Indians have therefore 
paid for such lands. No title of any kind or 
description has been accorded to the In- 
dians for these lands for which they have 
paid. The Indians should be given titles to 
these lands, thereby freeing the Government 
of further personnel and cost of supervision. 

I. That (1) allotments and tribal lands 
held in trust, retain their present status un- 
til the trust period has expired, or until 
Congress has otherwise directed: Provided, 
That the allottee may make application to 
the Secretary of the Interior for fee patent 
at any time, and that such application, if 
not granted, may be presented to the appro- 
priate committee of Congress for such action 
as it deems appropriate, and that the Indians 
concerned shall be fully advised as to any 
and all actions contemplated; and (2) that 
fee patents to public-domain allotments and 
homesteads be approved upon application by 
the owners. 

J. That Indians concerned with tribal 
property be authorized by Congress to sub- 
mit, to the Secretary of the Interior and to 
the committees of Congress concerned with 
Indian affairs, recommendations as to the 
use and final disposition of tribal property. 

K. That the rancheria lands, now held in 
common for Indians of California in trust 
by the Federal Government, be subdivided 
and assigned as equitably as possible to indi- 
vidual Indians, and that immediately, or as 
soon as Congress may deem proper, the In- 
dians concerned be given a fee patent to 
their individual holdings. The present un- 
certain tenure of holding of lands does not 
create initiative or encourage the develop- 
ment of the lands and improvements thereon. 

L. That no waiver would be necessary by 
an Indian who was freed from Bureau con- 
trol in the State of California to the effect 
that he would not assert a “right to any spe- 
cial Federal Indian gratuity services for him- 
self and family.” No other citizen or alien 
who acquires citizenship is called on to 
make any such waiver. 

M. That the roll of Indians of California 
be revised to remove from it all persons who 
have died since May 18, 1928, and by adding 
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to that roll all Indian children and their 
descendants, now living, born since May 18, 
1928, and by adding the names of such per- 
sons who can establish that they are de- 
scendants of Indians residing in California 
on June 1, 1852, and their descendants now 
living. There were a few Indians who hap- 
pened to be living in adjacent States on May 
18, 1928, but, although they could establish 
themselves as being Indians of California, 
were deprived of enrollment at that time be- 
cause they were not living “in said State.” 
Therefere, they are not classified as bene- 
ficiaries in common with other Indians of 
California. 

N. That $4,000,000, and accumulated inter- 
est on the net judgment of $5,000,000 now in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of California, be paid 
(to all who are now or may hereafter be en- 
rolled) on a per capita basis, and that $1,- 
000,000 be retained in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians of 
California as a reserve fund, subject to the 
wishes of the Indians of California and sub- 
sequent authority by Congress. 

O. That law enforcement be transferred to 
the State and counties of California, thereby 
relieving the Federal Government of any cost 
or responsibility for that purpose. Federal 
policing of reservations would not then be 
necesssary. 

P. That a Joint Indian Welfare Board is 
not necessary or advisable. The Indians of 
‘California should be treated in the same 
manner and not different from any other 
citizens or residents of the State of California. 

Q. That Congress establish a committee of 
five members to be selected from the Indian 
Affairs Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, to work out the 
details of the complete surrender of the 
Federal Government over the affairs of the 
Indians of California. 

R. That the individual Indians of Cali- 
fornia concerned be given a full and com- 
plete accounting of their individual, tribal, 
and community funds now being held by the 
Department of the Interior or any of its 
agencies, and the source of such funds, giv- 
ing name and last-known address of each 
such person, and the names and locations of 
the depositaries of such funds, and that such 
report be filed with the Civil Service and Pub- 
lic Lands Committees of the United States 
Senate. 

S. That the dual system maintaincd by the 
State and Federal Governments be discon- 
tinued. The present system mekes the In- 
dian a shuttlecock between the two Govern- 
ments, resulting in grave perplexity as to 
where the Indian should look for relief ac- 
corded to other citizens and residents in 
similar circumstances. 

INQUIRY 

We would like to know if the Indian Bu- 
reau, under the provisions of the Interior 
Appropriation Act for the year ending June 
30, 1947, is authorized to use as much as 
$50,000 of money now in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians of 
California, and can a portion of that sum be 
used to pay the expenses of the undersigned 
delegates, alternates, and special delegates 
representing the Indians of California, from 
their respective homes to Washington, D. C., 
and return, including a per diem comparable 
to that allowed delegations of Indians from 
other States. The provision referred to is 
found on page 12, Public Law 478, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, and reads as follows: 

“MISCELLANEOUS INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS 

“Administration of Indian tribal affairs 
(tribal funds): For expenses of administer- 
ing the affairs and property of Indian tribes, 
including pay and travel expenses, $278,170, 
payable from funds held by the United States 
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in trust for the particular tribe benefited; 
not to exceed $50,000 for any one tribe.” 
Sincerely yours, 

Delegates, Alternates, and Special Del- 
egates Representing Indians of 
California: Clyde F. Thompson, 
chairman; Herbert A. Bellas; Man- 
uel C. Cordova; Alfred C. Gillis; 
Mrs. Frankie Moorhead; Dewey 
Conway; Hathaway L. Stevens; 
Adam Castillo, President, Mission 
Indian Federation of California. 

FEBRUARY 12, 1947. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF DELEGATES, AL- 
TERNATES, AND SPECIAL DELEGATES REPRE- 
SENTING INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 
There are many instances in California 

where Indians have acquired trust patents 
under authority of Congress to lands occu- 
pied by them. The trust provides that the 
lands shall be held for the allottees and de- 
livered to them or their heirs at the expira- 
tion of the trust period, free of all encum- 
brances. 

Through executive orders of the President 
and special acts of Congress some of the In- 
dians have acquired vested rights in certain 
other lands in California. By agreement 
Congress has created in the Indians con- 
cerned a vested right. The courts have re- 
peatedly held that 

“Wherever the rights are vested, it is the 
duty of the courts to protect such rights 
against the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment, even to the head of the Department, 
the Secretary of the Interior, for he, like all 
2 is subject to congressional legisla- 

on.” 

The courts have also held repeatedly that 
a vested right is a sacred right and should 
be protected. A selection made at a time 
when the rights exist to do so, creates an 
interest or right so vested that it descends to 
the heirs and fixes the right of property, 
We therefore doubt that there exists any 
right for the transfer of the trust holdings 
of Indians of California from the Federal 
Government to the State. Furthermore, the 
Indians do not want to be so transferred. 
They have sought for years and earnestly 
plead now that they be accorded their full 
rights, and freed from all governmental su- 
pervision, Federal or State, that in any way 
treats them apart from or in u different way 
from other citizens. 

Former United States Senator Burton K, 
Wheeler, who acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Indians of California by his 
many visits to all parts of the State as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 1n- 
dian Affairs, on April 30, 1934, said to his 
committee colleagues: 

“There is not any more reason why those 
Indians out there (in California) should not 
handle their own affairs than any white man, 
Hardly any of them cre more than quarter- 
breeds, and most of them are eighths. They 
are white people. And this Government of 
the United States is handling their affairs. 
In my judgment, those Indians ought to have 
that land allotted to them. They ought to 
run their own affairs. They ought to come 
under the laws of the State of California, 
and the guardianship over those Indians 
ought to cease completely.” (Senate hear- 
ings on Wheeler-Howard bill, p. 151.) 

The Indians of California do not owe the 
Government of the United States anything 
for services heretofore rendered to them. 

The Indians of California have the distinc- 
tion of having repaid the United States Gov- 
ernment all it Claimed to have expended for 
their benefit through the years from 1850 
to 1944—a total of more than $12,000,000. 

Furthermore, although they have been 
allowed a settlement for the claims of only 
from one-third to one-half of the Indians of 
California (as shown by the records of the 
Court of Claims), the Indians of California 
have repaid the Government the total 
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amount claimed to have been expended by it 
for all of the Indians of California. It is 
our contention that this was not an equi- 
table settlement. 

Now the Indians of California ask for their 
freedom from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
They desire to control their own money and 
property. 

The Indian Bureau's answer to us and to 
our people is a proposal, now being nego- 
tiated with the Governor and other officials 
of the State of California, whereby the more 
than $5,000,000 now in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit or the Indians 
of California may be controlled by a new 
board or Indian bureau. Is that the kind 
of & real estate deal our people merit? We 
want our freedom. We want to be treated 
as other citizens. We appeal to this com- 
mittee and to the Congress for just treat- 
ment. 


LABOR RELATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LANGER submitted five amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor 
organizations and employers, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


REDUCTION OF INCOME TAX— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 1) to 
reduce individual income-tax payments, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed. 


TRIBUTE TO ANNA JARVIS, FOUNDER OF 
MOTHER'S DAY 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Nation paused to recognize the 
first Mother’s Day since the official end 
of hostilities following World War II. 

Even in this era of atomic energy it is 
probably still true that “the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that rules 
the world.” A very great amount of 
power has been placed at the hands of 
humanity and we are becoming more and 
more aware of the importance of the kind 
of guidance which shapes the character 
of the people placed in charge of this and 
other responsibilities. 

In this connection, I should like per- 
mission to print at this point in the 
Record, as a part of my remarks, an 
excerpt from an article which appeared 
in the Mentor magazine in May of 1928. 
While the article is somewhat historical 
in nature, it is also very much in the 
form of a tribute to Miss Anna Jarvis, 
founder of Mother’s Day. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


As a tribute to her mother, Miss Anna 
Jarvis, a native of West Virginia but now 
of Philadelphia, resolved to set aside a day 
in May of each year as a memorial to her. 
On that day she selected a white flower and 
wore it—fitting emblem, she thought, of the 
love and devotion between mother and child. 
When her friends learned about it she told 
them she was going to observe the same day 
each year. They too become interested and 
asked her to arrange a service in which their 
entire community might have a part. While 
planning this memorial meeting to her own 
mother the thought came to her: Why not 
make it a national celebration in commemo- 
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ration of the debt owed to mothers—a trib- 
ute of deference and respect not only to 
absent mothers but to all mothers and the 
home? 

Thus out of Miss Jarvis’ own personal sor- 
row came the idea of Mother’s Day. The first 
observance was in Philadelphia. The day 
soon became recognized by other cities in 
the State of Pennsylvania and elsewhere. In 
1912 Governor Colquitt, of Texas, inaugurated 
the custom of pardoning a number of pris- 
oners on Mother's Day. In 1913 it was made 
a State flag day by the Nebraska Legislature. 

In 1914 Miss Jarvis called on a Member of 
the House of Representatives and requested 
him to introduce a resolution providing for 
a day to be known and observed as Mother's 
Day. In May of the same year a resolution 
passed the United States House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate commending Mother's 
Day for observance by the House and Senate, 
by the President of the United States and his 
Cabinet, and by other heads of Government 
departments, pursuant to which President 
Wilson issued a proclamation setting aside 
the second Sunday in May as a national day 
of remembrance. 

Since then the observance of Mother’s Day 
has spread to all parts of Europe, to Japan, 
China, Africa, Palestine, and other countries. 

Churches of every denomination hold 
special services on the second Sunday in May. 
Many business houses and organizations ob- 
serve the Saturday preceding the second 
Sunday in May. Schools celebrate on Friday. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS—THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I wish 
briefly to address myself to the subject 
of the penny-wise and pound-foolish 
type of economies indulged in by the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and by the House 
of Representatives itself, in reducing by 
approximately 47 percent the appropria- 
tions recommended by the President for 
the Department of the Interior. The De- 
partment of the Interior is the agency of 
the Federal Government charged with 
conserving and developing the natural 
resources of our country. Its expenses 
are in many cases to be classed as capital 
investments, rather than as running ex- 


penses. 

With the help of one of my Idaho con- 
stituents, Mr. S. E. Brady, an official of 
the Tri-State Yellowstone Park Civil As- 
sociation, I have found a case in which 
even in appropriating for running ex- 
penses, the Republican majority in the 
House of Representatives has indulged 
in very shaky economics. Mr. Brady 
has written me that it is regrettable that 
the Park Service does not receive for 
the operation of Yellowstone Park an 
amount even equal to the fees paid by 
visitors to the park. He points out that 
if larger appropriations were made, it 
would be possible to keep the park open 
for longer seasons, thus increasing the 
number of visitors and actually increas- 
ing the amount of revenue which the 
Government receives from the park. 

Mr. President, I have found it diffi- 
cult to believe that the United States 
Government, committed as it is to a 
policy of providing the people of the 
country with great recreation areas such 
as Yellowstone Park, is not providing 
some public moneys for the operation 
of those parks. I have found it even 
more difficult to believe that the Gov- 
ernment is actually making a profit on 
that operation, 
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So I checked on the matter with the 
Officials of the National Park Service, 
and I found, surprisingly enough, that in 
the 1947 fiscal year Yellowstone Park re- 
ceived approximately $572,000.. In the 
period from July 1946 until April 30, 
1947, Yellowstone Park revenues—that 
is, fees paid by visitors to the park— 
totaled $534,059. On the basis of those 
receipts, the Park Service estimates that 
the revenue during May and June will 
be $105,000. 

Thus, the revenue for Yellowstone 
Park during the 1947 fiscal year would 
be $639,059. So the Federal Govern- 
ment will make a profit of more than 
$50,000, on the basis of present opera- 
tions. 

It would seem, Mr. President, that the 
Republican economizers have overlooked 
something. If they would merely ar- 
range to build a few more national parks, 
and to keep the seasons open for a longer 
period each year, they might be able to 
pay off the national debt, on the basis 
of profits like these. 

The Budget Bureau recommended an 
appropriation for the 1948 fiscal year of 
$562,248. The House committee com- 
pletely ignored this situation, since their 
bill has cut the National Park Service 
appropriations by 28 percent, recogniz- 
ing, as it did so, that all-time peaks in 
the number of visitors to national parks 
were to be expected this summer, and 
excusing its action by saying that it has 
thus made a smaller reduction than it 
otherwise would have made. 

Mr. President, in order to make en- 
tirely clear to Members of the Senate 
this ironical situation I should like to 
have incorporated in my remarks at this 
point the lettter which I received from 
Mr. Brady, of Pocatello, Idaho. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POCATELLO, Ina HO, April 18, 1947. 
Senator GLEN H. Tay or, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The citizens of Mon- 
tana, Utah, and Idaho, the States which 
surround Yellowstone Park, have banded 
themselves together under the Tri-State 
Yellowstone Park Civic Association, for the 
sole purpose of promoting and developing 
Yellowstone Park and in aiding the Park 
Service officials in securing sufficient appro- 
priation to properly carry on the park service 
and improvements. 

I regret to say that in recent years, and 
particularly during the war, the service in 
Yellowstone Park has been very inadequate, 
due in part to lack of personnel from the 
fact that the wages paid were so much less 
than wages outside the park. As a result 
concessions have not been kept up to stand- 
ard and the park roads have not been kept 
in proper care. This is regrettable when one 
realizes that the entrance fee paid at the 
gates of Yellowstone Park are sufficient to 
pay all operating expenses and improvements 
of roads in the park, but this money goes 
into the general fund and Congress in vot- 
ing the appropriation seems to feel that 
they are voting millions of dollars for park 


purposes with no, or little return being re- 
ceived. 


One thing that our association has been 
harping on for years is the inadequacy of 
the information folder that is given at the 
gate when visitors enter. The supply is so 
meager that they cannot supply all visitors, 
and they often run out before the season is 
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over, This publication has been the same 
for years, with very little improvement, 

Another thing that we feel would be of 
great advantage to the tourist is to have an 
earlier opening of the park and a later clos- 
ing. This could be done without too much 
extra expense, and, we feel, would relieve a 
great deal of congestion during the peak 
season. This information should be given 
greater publicity than is being given at the 
present time. The folder I mentioned above 
leaves the information that the park is only 
open while the hotels are open, from May 
20 to September 15, when even now it is 
open much longer and there are ample fa- 
cilities for the tourist in the cabin camps 
and the Hamilton stores. You will note on 
the envelope that encloses this letter it 
states that Yellowstone Park is open to auto 
tourists May 1 to October 15 of each year. 
While I have just been informed that the 
road will not be open to Old Faithful until 
May 10 and that the other roads through the 
park will not be open until May 20, this is 
due to lack of personnel for handling the 
public. It seems that they will not open 
the park until they have a full crew. 

There has been appointed a committee on 
concessionaires for the national parks, with 
Mr. Clem Collins, chairman. This summer 
this committee will investigate all conces- 
sionaires in all national parks and recom- 
mend to the Interlor Department the neces- 
sary improvements and changes, if any. 

The facilities in Yellowstone Park for 
housing and feeding tourists is very inade- 
quate, and there should be improvements of 
these facilities, opening of other facilities in 
new locations to accommodate the public, 
and many facilities should be located where 
they can be used for winter sports and pro- 
vided with steam heat, for there is a great 
demand for winter-sport facilities in Yelow- 
stone Park and ski slopes have been devel- 
oped in the northern part of the park in 
the past. 

Pardon my taking so much of your time, but 
I have just scratched the surface. I wish 
that you would give the Park Service appro- 
priation of the Interior Department careful 
scrutiny when it comes before you and see 
that adequate appropriations are made. 


Sincerely yours, 
S. E. Brapy, 


Managing Director. 


ADVERTISEMENT BY AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR—EDITORIAL FROM 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 
Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “Hit Dogs Always Howl,” published in 
the Pittsburgh Press of April 29, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY] for himself, the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Txomas], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Konz], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Myers], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Tartor], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. MCGRATH] and 

XCUI——315 
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the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
in the nature of a substitute for Senate 
bill 1126. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
it would not be charged that Life maga- 
zine is a Democratic journal, but in the 
last issue of Life there appears a com- 
mentary about the pending legislation, 
which, in view of the known friendliness 
of that publication to the majority party, 
I thought it not inappropriate to read. 
I read from the editorial: 

Take the labor bill. The House got to work 
promptly on a labor bill and adopted a very 
tough one—too tough. But its best features 
were readily adopted by the Senate Labor 
Committee, which reported a bill with these 
main provisions: (1) It bans the closed shop 
and restricts the union shop; (2) it ex- 
cludes foremen from rights under the Wag- 
ner Act; (3) it grants free speech to em- 
ployers (which the Wagner Act has limited); 
(4) it separates the prosecuting and judicial 
functions ot the National Labor Relations 
Board; (5) it defines unfair practices of 


“unions and authorizes NLRB to enjoin juris- 


dictional strikes and secondary boycotts; (6) 
it makes unions suable and subject to fi- 
nancial accounting; (7) it gives the Attor- 
ney General special powers against strikes 
in interstate transportation, communica- 
tions, or utilities, 

Instead of settling for these reforms, 
however, the Republican leadership has 
stalled and higgled over amendments which 
are for the most part either unn 
or merely punitive. Some Republican Sena- 
tors support these amendments on the 
ground that they will make it easier to get 
together with the House. But others, and 
Senator Tarr seems to be their leader, are 
less concerned with getting a good labor 
bill on the statute books than they are with 
& primitive political game known as “putting 
the White House in the hole.” They expect, 
nay, invite, a White House veto of their 
measure. Thus, unless they can override 
the veto, we may get no labor reform this 
session. The onus, these Republicans hope, 
will be on the President. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
a publication which, as I said, has not 
been identified with the Democratic 
Party, and it is an editorial, so it reflects 
the deliberative judgment of this publi- 
cation respecting the pending measure. 
Everyone knows, therefore, that there 
is a serious improbability of any labor 
legislation whatever being enacted at the 
present session of the Congress and be- 
coming law, due to the nature of the 
position taken by the majority in the 
House and in the Senate. Therefore, 
Mr. President, several members of the 
minority in the Senate, thinking that, 
certain things along the line of proper 
labor legislation might be accomplished 
by this session of the Congress, offered 
a substitute proposal which was pre- 
sented to the Senate on Friday evening 
by the able senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], and by him briefly de- 
scribed. 

In short, the substitute bill provides for 
improved mediation, conciliation, and 
arbitration machinery in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. That is in conformity 
with the recommendations of the Labor- 
Management conference held in Wash- 
ington in 1945. It will be recalled that 
the pending bill takes the Conciliation 
Service entirely out of the Department 
of Labor and organizes it as a separate 
and distinct institution. The substitute 
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bill provides a fact-finding board, if re- 
quested by management of labor, analo- 
gous to the fact-finding board author- 
ized by the Railway Labor Act, which 
has received general approval from the 
country and from management and 
labor, as well as from Members of Con- 
gress. This fact-finding board, of 
course, would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

The substitute bill also provides for a 
labor-management advisory committee. 
In other words, it gives statutory reality 
to the labor-management machinery 
which was established during the war 
and which contributed so much to the 
minimum number of work days lost by 
work stoppages during the war, and the 
unparalleled production record we made 
during that period. 

The substitute bill does not grant in- 
dustry-wide bargaining unless the em- 
ployers involved agree to associate 
themselves for industry-wide bargain- 
ing. In that respect the substitute bill 
is analogous to the bill of the majority. 

The substitute bill provides that 
supervisors—and we generally call them 
foremen—may belong to a union, pro- 
vided that union is not affiliated with 
the rank-and-file of the employees in 
the plant where the supervisors are en- 
gaged. In other words, the substitute 
recognizes the wisdom of the Wagner 
Act as it exists at the present time. It 
embodies the ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board and the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which gives to supervisory em- 
ployees—generally meaning foremen— 
the right to work together to better their 
wages and working conditions and to 
achieve recognition as a bargaining unit. 

The substitute proposal does not per- 
mit supervisory employees to belong to 
the same union with the rank and file 
of the workers. I think a ready an- 
alogy which occurs to our minds is 
that the noncommissioned officer in the 
Army is like the foreman in a factory, 
and the private in the Army is like the 
rank-and-file employee in a manufac- 
turing plant. We have recognized the 
desirability of the two groups belonging 
to separate unions or bargaining groups. 
But we do not believe it to be fair or right 
to deny to foremen or supervisory em- 
ployees the privilege of associating them- 
selves together in a separate and dis- 
tinct union to try to better their own 
working and living conditions. 

The substitute bill protects the right 
of the employer in the practice of free 
speech, but makes it clear that free 
speech on the part of the employer does 
not mean the right to intimidate or co- 
erce or otherwise improperly to influence 
employees in the exercise of their dem- 
ocratic right to join a union or not to 
join a union, according to their privilege 
and pleasure. Fundamentally, and 
speaking for myself, I believe that an 
employer has no more right to try to in- 
fluence his employees in associating 
themselves together in a labor union 
than he has to intimidate them from 
joining a church or fraternal organiza- 
tion of their choice. But in view of the 
misunderstanding of the Wagner Act and 
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the decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, as well as the adjudica- 
tions of the courts, that employers do 
not possess that privilege today, we have 
tried to make it clear that the employer 
has the right and privilege of free speech, 
provided it is fair free speech. 

In the substitute bill we have provided 
for certain unfair labor practices. Gen- 
erally speaking, they are some of the 
unfair labor practices which are includ- 
ed in the majority bill. For example, if a 
union should attempt to induce an em- 
ployer to recognize a union which was 
not the one certified by the National La- 
bor Relations Board, that would be an 
unfair labor practice. If the union were 
to make an effort to determine who 
should be the bargaining representative 
of employers, that would be an unfair 
labor practice. There are some others; 
but we have not adopted the stringent, 
severe, and repressive provisions of the 
majority bill which make so many legiti- 
mate activities on the part of employees 
unfair labor practices. In no case do we 
allow an injunction in respect to the ex- 
ercise of those privileges on the part of 
employees. 

"Ve have made another concession. 
In the substitute bill we have author- 
ized employers to deal with individual 
workers in the expression of their griev- 
ances. We have also authorized employ- 
ers to petition for elections, provided 
there is a conflict between unions or be- 
tween respective groups claiming the 
right to be the duly chosen bargaining 
agent. 

The substitute bill authorizes the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to delegate 
certain of its powers to State boards. 

The substitute deals with the boycott 
and the jurisdictional strike. It makes 
a boycott in aid of a jurisdictional strike 
an unfair-labor practice, as the Presi- 
dent recommended. It was felt that 
there should be some method by which 
work stoppages caused by jurisdictional 
strikes might be peacefully prevented. 

It was recognized, as was recom- 
mended by the President, that the boy- 
cott in aid of the jurisdictional strike 
might be made an unfair-labor practice; 
but I wish to emphasize that there is 
no right of injunction, either by the em- 
ployer or by a representative of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, against 
any of the unfair-labor practices pro- 
vided for in the substitute bill. On the 
contrary, authority is given to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to hear 
and adjudicate the dispute and, of 
course, under appropriate circumstances, 
to issue a cease-and-desist order and ap- 
ply to the courts for the enforcement 
of such order, as can be done today. 

The substitute bill also gives the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board authority 
to appoint an arbitrator, and gives the 
arbitrator the right of process, to sub- 
pena witnesses, documents, and records, 
but it does not give any coercive power 
to the arbitrator in the adjudication of 
a dispute. 

The substitute requires both employer 
and employee to disclose certain infor- 
mation in the form of certain reports, 
as for example, the number of collective- 
bargaining contracts, the awards which 
have been made in labor-dispute cases, 
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and to disclose certain other informa- 
tion. I emphasize that it applies to em- 
ployer and employee alike, not merely to 
the employee, as does the majority bill. 

The substitute provides for the tem- 
porary investigating commission recom- 
mended by the President. That commis- 
sion, as the Senate will recall the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, is to consist of 
representatives of management, labor, 
and the public; and we believe, Mr. 
President, that such a commission, widely 
representative as it would be, could as- 
certain the real causes and the real cures 
for industrial strife in the land. 

The substitute bill also authorizes the 
union to sue in its union name or to be 
sued by its union name in the Federal 
courts, provided that Federal jurisdiction 
is otherwise satisfactory, namely, that 
there is diversity of citizenship, and the 
amount in issue is at least $3,000. 

Some will say that those provisions are 
meaningless and that they will accom- 
plish nothing. Mr. President, if one 
means that labor legislation must effec- 
tively strangle or destroy the labor- 
union movement in America, they are 
correct in that description of the substi- 
tute bill. It will not do that. It was not 
intended to do that. It is not the belief 
of the sponsors of the substitute that 
such a policy is good for employers or for 
the American public generally. 

On the contrary, it is the belief of the 
sponsors of the substitute and of others 
who are in opposition to the committee 
bill that that bill will not stop strikes; it 
will cause them. It will not minimize 
work stoppages; it will exaggerate and 
increase them. It will not achieve labor 
rest; it will stimulate labor unrest. It 
will provoke discord instead of bringing 
an era of peace and harmony in the in- 
dustrial life of America. Not only that, 
Mr. President, but the pending bill, if en- 
acted into law, will contribute to another 
depression, and many a member of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
will suffer probably the loss of his busi- 
ness, and surely the loss of his profits, 
which are now at an all-time high. 
Many who today are advocates of this 
legislation will regret their part in it eco- 
nomically, if not politically, in the days 
and years ahead. 

Mr. President, the public has wanted 
some kind of labor legislation. The 
pending legislation is supposed to be in 
response to the public demand. I hear 
Senators in the majority party saying it 
is in response to a mandate of the people 
of America; that the Nation demands 
that there be the kind of repressive legis- 
lation which is embodied in the bill. In 
reality, what the American public wants 
is something which will prevent work 
stoppages, something which will stop 
strikes, because, Mr. President, it is the 
strike that inconveniences the public. It 
is the strike which interrupts American 
production. It is the strike which im- 
pairs general prosperity, and therefore it 
is the strike which the American public 
is trying to prevent. 

What is the principal cause of strikes? 
I have before me some figures which I 
think may be of interest. For example, 
in the year 1946, 82 percent of all time 
lost by strikes was due solely to disputes 
over wages and hours; and 95 percent 
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of the working time lost in 1946 by strikes 
was due to disputes over wages and hours 
or recognition of the union. Not only 
that, but 75 percent of all workers in- 
volved in strikes in 1946 were on strike 
solely because of disputes over wages and 
hours, and 85 percent of all the workers 
on strike in 1946 were on strike because 
of disputes over either wages and hours 
or the recognition of the union. Fur- 
thermore, only 742 percent of the time 
lost was by reason of disputes in con- 
nection with the closed shop or the union 
shop or related issues; and 13% percent 
of the time lost involved wages and hours 
and union organization questions. 

That shows, Mr. President, that unless 
the legislation enacted by the Congress 
is able to provide a means for bringing 
about a meeting of minds between em- 
ployer and employee as to wages and 
hours, the overwhelming majority of the 
strikes in the past will be repeated in 
the future—unless we so strangle the 
worker that he does not have the power 
effectively to strike. I must say that that 
is the way the pending bill attempts to 
solve the problem of labor unrest. It 
simply proposes not to make the employcr 
pay a fair wage or to grant fair working 
conditions to the worker. It proposes 
to achieve industrial peace at the price 
of the wage level and the living stand- 
ards of the American worker and his 
family. That is the price of peace which 
is provided for in the pending bill. It is 
taken out of the living level of the Amer- 
ican worker. That is how industrial 
peace is to be obtained. The worker is to 
be prevented from striking; he is to be 
made incapable effectively of bargaining 
collectively with the employer. 

Let us consider one illustration. The 
committee bill provides that there may 
be an injunction brought at the instance 
of the Attorney General in cases where 
it is believed that the health and safety 
of the Nation are involved. Such an 
injunction against a work stoppage or 
so-called strike may last up to 80 days. 
That is 80 days of involuntary servitude, 
Mr. President, by American men and 
women. Are they working for the Goy- 
ernment? No; they are working for a 
private employer who today is making 
the highest profits he has ever made in 
America, including wartimes. 

Yes, Mr. President; this bill would 
make it possible, at the instance of the 
Attorney General, to chain the American 
worker in the industrial dungeon in or- 
der that a private employer might make 
the highest profits he has ever made in 
all past years. I have not yet seen a case 
in which the United States Supreme 
Court, as presently constituted, has up- 
held the validity of the injunction to 
make a man or a woman work for a pri- 
vate employer for the employer’s own 
profit. I am not talking about a case in 
which the employee is working for the 
Government. Under the Smith-Con- 
nally Act we allow the Government to 
take over an enterprise, a mine, a fac- 
tory, or a mill. But what further did 
that act authorize? It authorized the 
Government to fix wages and working 
conditions, and even to provide for a wel- 
fare fund. 

Mr. President, the basis of the decision 
in the Lewis-United Mine Workers’ case 
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was, if I correctly understand it, that the 
miners were working for the Government 
of the United States. Mind you, Mr. 
President, they were working under a 
contract entered into with a representa- 
tive of the United States Government, 
the Secretary of the Interior. In that 
case the Secretary of the Interior had 
fixed the wages in the contract or had 
agreed to the wages fixed in the contract. 
He had even gone so far as to agree, for 
the first time in the history of the mining 
industry, to the establishment of a wel- 
fare fund. But that is not this case, Mr. 
President. I am not going to discuss that 
case. It has already been adjudicated by 
the Court. 

Mr. President, I am saying that in the 
present case it is proposed to go far be- 
yond the Lewis-United Mine Workers’ 
case, because in that case at least the 
Court held that the workers were work- 
ing for the Government, under a con- 
tract, entered into with the Government, 
which fixed the wages and the working 
conditions of the employees. 

But this bill would for 80 days chain 
the workers to their jobs and force them 
to make further profits for a private em- 
ployer; and during those 80 days the 
Government would have no power to 
make the employer raise the wages, 
shorten the hours, or grant more favor- 
able working conditions. Is that one- 
sided, or is that impartial legislation on 
the part of the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, what to do about work 
stoppages in the public-utility field is a 
very difficult question. The solution of 
it has not yet been found, in my opinion. 
Of course, we do not want work stop- 
pages to occur in Nation-wide industries 
which affect the health and safety of the 
land; but if we are to achieve peace in 
the public-utility field, it must be done 
by requiring concessions on both sides, 
not by the exaction of a concession only 
on the part of the workers. 

I have previously referred on this floor 
to the recommendation of a distin- 
guished citizen of my State, a former 
governor of Ohio for three times, and 
the Democratic nominee for the Presi- 
dency in 1920, with Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as his running mate—the 
Hon. James M. Cox. Respecting the 
question of what to do in order to avoid 
a Nation-wide work stoppage respect- 
ing an essential commodity or service, 
Governor Cox recommended that there 
be created something like a TVA Au- 
thority to regulate such an industry, to 
determine wages, and working condi- 
tions, and profits, and, if need be, to 
give general direction to that industry, 
so as to assure that it would perform 
its maximum public service. Of course, 
‘he contemplated that the board would 
not be a group of political appointees, 
but would be composed of businessmen 
capable of operating the industry wisely 
and well, with due regard for the public 
service. 

Others have suggested compulsory 
arbitration; but management and labor 
have opposed such a plan. 

In England, the remedy has been the 
nationalization of the mines. That may 
sometime become necessary in the 
United States; I do not know. 
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I am saying that when we find the so- 
lution, if it is to be representative of 
American democracy, it will be a solu- 
tion that in the public interest will re- 
quire concessions on both sides, and will 
not require sacrifice from the workers 
alone. Yet that is what this bill does 
by authorizing the issuance of an in- 
junction for as much as 80 days, with- 
out requiring any concession whatever 
on the part of the management involved, 
at a time when the workers are working 
for the private profit of a private em- 
ployer. 

I have previously stated, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that in the hearings before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Governor Stassen of Minnesota, 
whom I think we all greatly respect, 
testified that a stern and repressive and 
strangling labor bill adopted now would 
have the same effect as that which 
flowed from a similar labor policy after 
the last war. What was that policy, Mr. 
President? He said that the labor legis- 
lation and labor policy adopted by the 
Government in that period weakened the 
labor unions of the United States from 
their wartime strength. Being weak- 
ened, they had less strength to bargain 
for the workers’ wages, and the workers’ 
wages therefore dropped; and when the 
workers’ wages dropped—the workers be- 
ing essentially the people of America— 
the purchasing power of the American 
public was diminished, and the dimin- 
ished purchasing power of the American 
public contributed to the greatest de- 
pression which, until that time, we had 
ever experienced. Many of those—I say 
it with some regret, Mr. President—who 
probably favored that kind of labor pol- 
icy, later on jumped out the windows of 
some of the citadels of finance in the 
great financial capital of the United 
States. 

Governor Stassen declared that when- 
ever the corporations begin to get a dis- 
proportionate share of the national in- 
come in relation to other income groups, 
that is a.danger sign for American pros- 
perity, a red-iight warning that a depres- 
sion, an abysmal cataclysm, lies ahead. 

Mr. President, do we find those con- 
ditions existing today? Let us see what 
now exists. From 1945 to 1946 the na- 
tional income increased $4,000,000,000. 
During the same period the net profits of 
agricultural proprietors increased $2,- 
400,000,000. The net corporate profits 
of the corporations of America increased 
$3,000,000,000 during that year. The net 
profits of nonagricultural proprietors in- 
creased $2,200,000,000. But what hap- 
pened to wages and salaries? They de- 
clined $5,000,000,000. In other words, in 
the same year in which net corporate 
profits were increasing $3,000,000,000, 
wages and salaries went down $5,000,- 
000,000. In a year when the national 
income increased, when the income of 
agricultural and nonagricultural pro- 
prietors increased, in a year when cor- 
porate profits increased, wages and sal- 
aries declined $5,000,000,000. That is 
what happened last year, and today that 
trend is being accentuated. 

Mr. President, when I last spoke in the 
Senate, I said that the way that pro- 
cedure worked out was that between 
January 1945 and December 1946 there 
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was a diminution of 22 percent in the 
real wages of the workers of the United 
States. In other words, the real wages 
of the workers had diminished more than 
one-fifth between January 1945 and De- 
cember 1946. Of course, that was due 
to the fact that the workweek was 
shortened and prices increased between 
January 1945 and December 1946. 

So we are already in that very trend; 
we are already in that very downward 
spiral of wages and salaries and public 
purchasing power which led us in a 
toboggan slide to the last depression, 
after the last war. 

I have already mentioned, for ex- 
ample, that in respect to corporate 
profits, 625 companies earned $950,000,- 
000 in the last quarter of 1946, or about 
twice their earning rate during the war. 
In other words, total corporate profits 
increased about $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. President, what has the Congress 
done since the war, or since the late days 
of the war, for the corporate group in 
America as compared with the ordinary 
men and women of the Nation? Let us 
see what the Congress has indicated as 
the national policy in legislation in the 
last 2 years, let us say. One thing we 
did for the corporations was the repeal 
of the excess-profits-tax law. We also 
passed legislation popularly known as 
the carry-forward-carry-back law. Let 
me indicate, first, the effects of the lat- 
ter legislation upon the corporate finan- 
cial position. 

In 1946 there were paid cut of the 
United States Treasury $3,119,000,000 to 
enterprises which came within the carry- 
forward-carry-back tax law.- I have in- 
stances of what was paid under that law 
to a good many corporations. For ex- 
ample, in 1946 General Motors got back 
$83,000,000 under that law. The Alumi- 
num Co. of America got back $47,000,000. 
The American Rolling Mills got back 
nearly $7,000,000. The American Vis- 
cose Co. got back in excess of $6,000,000. 
The Cramp Shipbuilding Co. got back 
nearly $10,000,000. The Du Pont enter- 
prises got back more than $6,000,000. 
The General Electric Co. got back 
$6,250,000. The Shell Oil Co. got back 
more than $9,000,000. Standard Oil Co. 
of California got back nearly $6,000,000. 
The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana got 
back nearly $7,000,000. 

Credits allowed on the balance sheets 
of these companies for tax adjustments 
were the following amounts for the com- 
panies named: 


Allis-Chalmers__...........-... $25, 400, 000 
Bell & Howell_......22.2...... 500, 000 
Borg- Warner 294. 000 
Consolidated Vultee 765. 000 
General Electric 24, 000, 000 
General Motors 82,820,000 
Packard Motors 5, 659, 000 
Westinghouse 62, 289. 000 


And so forth. That was money paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States 
to these large corporations in 1946 under 
the carry-forward-carry-back tax law. 

Iam not saying that that was unfair as 
related to those recipients, but I am say- 
ing—and I shall continue saying—that 
we have not done comparably for the 
small taxpayer in the United States. 

I said that we repealed the excess- 
profits tax law. Naturally, who got the 
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benefit of the repeal of the excess-profits- 
tax law? It was the individuals and the 
companies paying excess-profits taxes. 

In 1947- corporate profits were esti- 
mated at $16,100,000,000. Let me state 
the effects of the repeal of the corporate 
excess-profits-tax law. 

In 1943 corporate profits, before taxes, 
amounted to $25,000,000,000. In 1946 
they amounted to $20,000,000,000. So it 
will be seen that the amount made by the 
corporations, before taxes, was $5,000,- 
000,000 less in 1946 than in 1943. But on 
account of the repeal of the excess-prof- 
its-tax law, the corporate profits, in 1946, 
after taxes, amounted to 812,000, 000.000, 
whereas in 1943 they were only $9,900,- 
000,000. In other words, the corpora- 
tions gained $2,100,000,000 by virtue of 
the repeal of the excess-profits-tax law. 

I have heard, by rumor and report, 
that the loss to the Treasury was far in 
excess of the figures I have given today. 
Whether that law cost the United States 
Treasury $2,100,000,000, as I have said, 
or 86,000,000, 000, as I have heard said, 
I am asking the Senate, have we done 
anything for the workers of America 
comparable to what we did for the cor- 
porations and for those who had made 
large excess profits? 

Let us look at the corporate savings of 
the country as well. In 1943 corporate 
savings were at their all-time peak of 
85,700,000, 000. But in 1946, the year 
when the repeal of the excess-profits tax 
was bearing fruit, corporate savings 
reached $7,000,000,000, or $1,300,000,000 
more than in the peak year, 1943. 

What about corporate dividends? In 
1945 there was the all-time peak up to 
that time of $4,500,000,000 in corporate 
dividends. In 1946, corporate dividends 
had increased to $5,000,000,000, or an in- 
crease of $500,000,000 in the year 1946. 

Let us take the figures respecting net 
returns on investment of nonfinancial 
companies. In 1945 the return was 
87.700, 000,000, but in 1946 the return was 
$9,500,000,000, or nearly $2,000,000,000 
more. That was after taxes. So we can 
see the direct effect of the repeal of the 
excess-profits-tax law. 

Mr. President, let us look at the peo- 
ple of America and see how they fared. 
Two-thirds of all the families of America 
have an annual gross income of less than 
$2,000. That is a little less than $40 a 
week. We hear talk about rich Ameri- 
cans. Yes; there are many rich people 
and many rich corporations, but there 
are also many poor folks in America. 

Two-thirds of all the families of this 
lana have, for total living allowances, 
gross incomes of less than $40 a week. 
Ten dollars a week is all the individual 
in two-thirds of all American families 
has to live on, gross, with the high cost 
of living we have at the present time. 

It is said the people who worked in 
the plants and on the farms got rich 
during the war. It will be recalled that 
a little while ago the Federal Reserve 
Board made a study of savings in 
America, what they were in amount, and 
who had them. They reported that two 
out of five of the families of America 
had total liquid savings of less than $40. 
That is America, Mr. President; that 
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is Main Street; that is the suburbs; that 
is the country; that is the people. 

Remember that during that time we 
did not make any appreciable reduction 
in the taxes of those people, while we 
were giving more than $3,000,000,000 in 
refunds to the large taxpayers during 
the war days and adding more than 
$2,060,000,000 to the net corporate profits 
of the corporations by repeal of the 
excess-profits-tax law. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we did not increase the social- 
security benefits of those who are the 
beneficiaries of that legislation, except 
and I should emphasize this—we raised 
old-age pensions $5 a month. It will 
make a fine record, will it not, when we 
look back and consider it? Yes; we 
raised old-age pensions $5 a month, and 
we provided a small increase for those 
covered by the railroad retirement law. 
But, Mr. President, we did not increase 
the wage rate under the minimum-wage 
law. How much is it now? Forty cents 
an hour. We were not able last year to 
get through the Congress legislation rais- 
ing the minimum wage. No; that would 
be “uneconomic”; that would be “un- 
wise”; we could not agree on that. But 
I dare say the two Houses of Congress 
wiil be able to agree in conference on 
severe antilabor legislation. They were 
able to agree on repeal of the excess- 
profits tax; they were able to agree on 
the carry-forward and carry-back legis- 
lation; and, Mr. President, they were able 
to agree on legislation providing favor- 
able conditions for the termination of 
wartime contracts by those who gener- 
ally made a profit out of the war. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that the record of our last few Con- 
gresses shows that we have given greater 
consideration to the “haves” than to the 
“have nots.” Now, what do we propose 
to do? At a time when wages and sal- 
aries are forward in respect to the other 
income groups of America, we propose 
legislation, the design and effect of which 
will be, by weakening the labor unions, to 
diminish the bargaining strength of the 
workers of America, to lower wage levels, 
to lengthen hours, to diminish public 
purchasing power not only to the injury 
of the worker but of the general public. 
Is that wise legislation? Is there any 
emotional justification? To put it an- 
other way, does the animosity that any- 
one may feel towards certain labor 
abuses justify a national policy which 
will have that national effect? I do not 
think so. I think that this is a matter 
that is not any more important to the 
labor unions than it is to the American 
public generally; and by the American 
public I mean everybody in America—the 
banker, the manufacturer, the farmer, 
and every other segment of our American 
economy. 

In the first place, Mr. President, what 
are the effects of low incomes on the 
American people, if that is to be the in- 
evitable effect of the pending legislation? 
I have before me a report of the very 
committee which was the predecessor of 
the committee which has reported fa- 
vorably the pending legislation. It was 
then called the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It is part 2 of Report 1012, 
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which was filed March 14, 1946. It is 
on the minimum-wage legislation which 
was pending before that committee. 
Here are a few excerpts from the report. 
Quoting from page 26: 


Substandard wages exact a heavy toll on 
all low-income people in broken health, 
high mortality— 


That means that more people die— 


limited education, poor housing, and high 
taxes. In short, substandard wages create a 
degradation of our people and stunts their 
lives in a manner that is a festering sore in 
our economic, social, and political existence. 
Such items as lack of savings, poor housing, 
lack of adequate educational opportunities, 
juvenile problems— 


I might have added criminality— 


and inadequate health care are the con- 
comitants of low wages. 


That is what the pending bill is de- 
signed to achieve. 


Savings: As family incomes decrease, sav- 
ings decrease and deficits rise. In 1935-38, 
families with incomes below $1,000 and large 
families with incomes below $1,750 accumu- 
lated debts instead of savings. A study of 
savings for a southern and a midwestern 
area made in 1945 shows a concentration cf 
savings in higher-income groups. 


Let us now take housing. Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I am quoting again from the 
report, at page 27: 

The low-income workers cannot afford 
good housing and this condition causes over- 
crowding. Overcrowding in existing housing 
facilities bears a direct relation to family in- 
comes and contributes greatly to poor en- 
vironmental and health conditions among 
low-income families. 


Let us take education, Mr. President, 
quoting from page 28: 

It has been evident to many educators and 
to many citizens that children withdraw 
from school at an early age because their 
parents cannot afford their continuance at 
school. Of the 1,000,000 ycung people who 
drop cut of school each year about one-third 
do so because of economic necessity. 


Let us take selective service. That is 
the defense of America, Mr. President; 
that is the defense of democracy. That 
is to save our country’s security and free- 
dom. What is the effect of low income 
upon the ability of the citizen to defend 
his country? I quote again, from page 
29: 


There is a significant relationship between 
income and physical fitness as indicated by 
records of Selective Service and per capita 
income payments by States. The failings of 
our 2conomic and social organization ar- re- 
flected in Selective Service rejection rates. 
Table 11 shows that in general States with 
the lower per capita incomes ure those with 
the higher rejection rates.. For example, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, and North Caro- 
lina—- 


Let me interpolate—States which were 
among the very leaders in the number 
of volunteers; so the rejection had noth- 
ing to do with the response of the people 
to the country’s need 

For example, South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
North Carolina, which were among the low- 
est per capita income States, had the highest 
rejection rates. Rejection rates when ana- 
lyzed by occupations were highest for do- 
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mestic-service workers, unemployed persons, 
farm laborers, and general laborers. 

The people who get the lowest share of the 
national income. 


Mr. President I come now to speak 
of life itself. I read from page 30 of 
the report: 

Disability and death: The record of the 
hearings shows that families of low incomes 
have more illnesses and receive less medical 
care than high-income families. 

The national health survey of 1935-36 
shows that families with incomes of $1,000 
or less had nearly 40 percent more total tl- 
ness than families with incomes of $2,000 
or more and they had 75 percent more 
chronic illnesses. Among low-income fam- 
iltes, the proportion of workers prevented by 
disability from earning any livelihood or 
even seeking work was three and one-half 
times greater than that among families with 
incomes of $2,000 or over. 


Mind you, Mr. President, even now, 
with all the pressure labor unions can 
apply through collective bargaining, 
two-thirds of the families of America 
have a gross income of less than $2,000 
& year, less than $40 a week. 

Purthermore, families with incomes under 
$1,000 in 1935-36 lost nearly twice as much 
time from work because of illness as did the 
average individual in the higher income 
groups. 


Again I am going to interpolate: We 
become excited about a few million hours 
lost in strikes, Mr. President, but we have 
not so far been able to have a bill passed 
which would diminish illnesses suffered 
by the workers of America, although the 
man-days lost through illness are many 
times more than the man-days lost 
through strikes in the land. 

I read further from the report: 

Many studies have emphasized the co- 
existence of high infant and maternal mor- 
tality with low incomes. 


I emphasize that statement. All it 
means, in substance, is that in families 
of low incomes a greater number of 
mothers and children die. That is all 
that language means. They die; there 
are more of them who do not live in those 
income groups. 

In 1940 the six States with the highest 
infant mortality rates were New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, South Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, and 
Alabama. All were in the lower half of the 

_ States ranked according to their per capita 
income. * 

The deaths of mothers in the child-bearing 
process bears a direct relationship to the per 
capita incomes of the respective States. In 
1942 the maternity mortality rate for the 
country as a whole was 2.6 maternal deaths 
per 1,000 live births, Of the 15 lowest income 
States, 14 had maternity mortality rates 
higher than that of the country as a whole. 


Mr. President, is not a Senator within 
his rights in opposing a policy which 
he believes will cost more mothers and 
children their lives, more children their 
education, more people decent homes, 
and will result in less prosperity for 
America? 

I shall read one more excerpt from 
page 32 of the report: 

8. Effect of raising incomes on health: Im- 
provement in the wage status of our low- 
income families contribute to the better 
health status of the Nation and those under- 
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privileged groups and areas, although it is 
recognized that a high minimum wage pol- 
icy is only part of a national program to con- 
tribute to better health among our people. 
It is well established that high-income fam- 
ilies buy more fruits, meats, dairy products, 
vegetables, and other items than do low- 
income families. Low-income families de- 
pend primarily on bread, beans, potatoes, 
and other inexpensive foods. With a rise in 
the income of low-wage groups, such fam- 
ilies can be expected to buy products which 
contain minerals and vitamins essential to 
good diets and health. 


As I stated, Mr. President, I have been 
reading from a report of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, as it was called 
in 1946, now the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

I have been speaking about the effect 
of low incomes upon the people who have 


such incomes. Now, I want to turn it. 


around and see whether higher purchas- 
ing power which is achieved by higher 
incomes benefits other groups of people. 
The same report bears on that question. 
I turn now to page 38 of the report and 
call the attention of the Senate to these 
words: í 

4. Farm and other purchases by low-in- 
come groups: The importance of increasing 
incomes in low-wage groups is shown by the 
following: In 1944, 32,500,000 persons had 
annual incomes under $2,000, or a total con- 
sumer purchasing power of $45,700,000,000, 
Their total income is three times greater 
than the total income of all those with in- 
comes of $10,000 a year or more and they are 
the major consumers of our farm and factory 
products. 

Mr. President, I pause in my reading 
to say that those who buy the produce 
of the farms and the products of the 
factories are the masses of the people, 
not those who have higher incomes. I 
repeat the last sentence I read: 

Their total income— 


Meaning that of the people making 
less than $2,000 a year— 

Their total income is three times greater 
than the total income of all those with in- 
comes of $10,000 a year or more and they are 
the major consumers ot our farm and factory 
products. 


Mr. President, I do not know of any 
fallacy which is more prevalent than the 
belief propagandized by some that if a 
man in public life advocates policies de- 
signed to lift up the masses of the people, 
he is either a demagog or a scoundrel; 
that he is either trying to steal from the 
rich their money or deceive the people 
who vote. I affirm that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will stand in history as the best 
friend big business in America ever had. 
Why do I say that? Because he did more 
for tLe people of America than any Pres- 
ident ever did. When those people had 
money they bought the commodities the 
farmers grew on their farms and the 
articles the manufacturers made in their 
plants and the services which were made 
available by other segments of our people. 

There is only one recipe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for prosperity and that is the wel- 
fare of the people. America cannot be 
made well off by providing large in- 
comes for the few people at the top. An 
edifice of national prosperity is not built 
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the way a bottle is filled—from the top; 
it is built the way a house is built—from 
the foundation up. Why it is that so 
palpable a truth is appreciated by so few 
People is beyond my comprehension. 

I am basing my opposition to the bill 
today primarily upon the fact that it is 
a disservice to the American. public, not 
merely to labor. It is unfair to labor, I 
believe. That is my own private opinion. 
I am not disparaging the sincere be- 
liefs held by other Senators, I believe 
that this proposed legislation is not 
properly balanced. It imposes no obli- 
gation on the employer to meet the 
worker halfway in his wage demand. As 
I have shown already, that was the rea- 
son for 82 percent of the man-days lost 
by strikes in 1946. The principal cause 
was disagreement over wages.and hours. 
Yet this bill does not provide any ma- 
chinery to make adjustments of wage 
and hour disputes, except mediation and 
arbitration. It takes those agencies out 
of the Department of Labor, where the 
labor-management conference held in 
Washington in 1945 recommended that 
they should be. I do not know what is 
to be gained by taking them out of the 
Labor Department, where they are al- 
ready functioning, where there are ex- 
perienced personnel and a competent 
Secretary in charge of the whole de- 
partment, where they are correlated 
with all the other activities of the De- 
partment, and yet have a splendid rec- 
ord of impartiality in dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes, and putting them in 
in a separate agency which will cost a 
great deal of money to establish. Yet, 
so far as I can see, that is the only 
provision in the bill which has any rela- 
tion to the fundamental problem of in- 
dustrial peace, the attainment of which 
requires that in some way management 
and worker should get together on the 
question of wages, hours, and working 
conditions. The sponsors of the pend- 
ing bill provide a way to do it. They 
simply do not let the worker strike in 
certain cases. In other cases they make 
it hard for him to strike. They destroy 
the strength of the union by giving the 
employer opportunity after opportunity 
to undermine the union by calling for 
elections, or in some instances by getting 
rid of the union entirely through replac- 
ing the workers who are on strike with 
other workers, and then calling an elec- 
tion so that the new workers will dis- 
place the workers on strike in the selec- 
tion of their bargaining agent. 

The report to which I have referred 
shows that three times the purchasing 
power of all the people making $10,000 
a year or more is in the hands of the two- 
thirds of American families making less 
than $40 a week, less than $2,000 a year. 

By the way, sitting in the Chamber 
at the present time is the able Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. He has been 
making a fight in which I hope he will 
be successful. I hope the Senate will 
agree with him. He contends that if 
we are to reduce taxes they should be 
reduced primarily upon the lower- 
income groups. The figures which I 
have just given substantiate the position 
of the Senator from Illinois, If we want 
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greater purchasing power in America we 
can get it by reducing taxes on the lower- 
income groups, rather than on the peo- 
ple in the higher-income brackets, be- 
cause if we lump together all those mak- 
ing $10,000 a year or more, they buy 
only a third as much as do the rest of 
the people, So if our friends really 
mean to try to preserve our present pros- 
perity and to give our farmers, our man- 
ufacturers, and our service industries a 
market in the first place, they will do 
better by the rest of the people through 
reducing taxes primarily upon those who 
deserve it, and in the second place will 
do the most good to the Nation as a 
whole through such a reduction. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. In line with what the 
able Senator has said, I may point out 
that the evidence before the Committee 
on Finance shows that those who have 
incomes of less than $5,000 are now pay- 
ing 60 percent of the individual income 
taxes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; and every time 
the people in that group pay their money 
in taxes, it is taken out of the purchas- 
ing power of the people to buy com- 
modities from the farm and the factory. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. Every 
time we help those in the lower-income 
brackets we place the money in circula- 
tion. It is the velocity of money that 
makes the mare go. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
for that observation. 

I read from page 38 of the report: 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics in 
testifying before the Temporary National 
Economic Committee established by Senate 
resolution pointed out that if families earn- 
ing less than $1,200 a year in 1938 had their 
income raised to $1,500— 


I want Senators to listen to these 
figures— 
they could have bought $800,000,000 addi- 
tional in food; $416,000,000 additional in 
clothing; $613,000,000 in housing or rentals; 
$215,000,000 in fuel, light, and refrigeration; 
$385,000,000 in transportation; automobiles, 
and the like; $234,000,000 in recreation; $208,- 
000,000 in medical care. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. If they had had that 
extra amount of money to spend, that 
would have been only the beginning, be- 
cause if they could have bought more 
goods, that would have meant more jobs 
for other people, who would have had 
more money to spend, and they could 
have spent it. That would have pro- 
vided jobs for still others. Such a proc- 
ess works on the affirmative side in in- 
creasing prosperity. On the other hand, 
reduced purchasing power works to 
bring on a depression. It is like knock- 


ing down tenpins. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. What the Senator is em- 
phasizing is that by legislation such as 
this we are risking having to pay relief 
benefits to people who have their in- 
comes lowered below a subsistence level, 
or who lose their jobs altogether because 
of the declining economy, to which legis- 
lation such as that proposed would con- 
tribute. 
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I continue to read from page 38 of the 
report: 

Before World War II, there was inadequate 
feeding of low-income families and a need 
for larger markets of agricultural products. 


Let me interpolate again. In the days 
of the depression we were giving away 
farm products. Farmers had surpluses 
which they could not sell, and the peo- 
ple were hungry. They could not buy. 
They did not have jobs, or they did not 
get sufficient money from their jobs to 
buy a decent portion of food. 

Reading further from the report: 

In 1941, the average expenditure for food 
by urban families of two or more persons 
was $706 and the minimum adequate main- 
tenance diet for a family of four cost $518. 
Had those below the $518 been brought up to 
that level, it would have increased food 
product sales by three and one-third billion, 
or 23 percent. A similar increase would 
have caused a rise of 30 percent in the con- 
sumption of clothing. 


Mr. President, I emphasize these 
figures to Senators who come from farm 
States. To my mind the greatest 
tragedy tpday, aside from some of the 
hysteria now prevalent, is the animosity 
which has been built up—and in some 
cases played up by selfish groups—hbe- 
tween the workers and the farmers, be- 
tween industrial employees and agricul- 
tural employees or proprietors. They 
are as much a part of the same body as 
the mouth and the eyes. They are in- 
extricably interrelated one to the other 
in our national life. If the wages and 
the purchasing power of the workers de- 
cline, the sales of the farmers fall. It 
works the other way as well. If the 
farmer is not prosperous there is a great 
loss in the nationa! market for manufac- 
tured goods, and the workers lose their 
jobs. How pitiful it is that there has 
been built up a misunderstanding and, 
in many cases, a bitter prejudice, be- 
tween those two essential elements of the 
economic body of America. They are 
together in destiny and in duty. They 
will live together or they will starve to- 
gether. Farmers ought to be opposing 
the pending legislation, Mr. President, 
just as they should be supporting the 
minimum wage law which some of us are 
endeavoring to have enacted by the Con- 
gress. They should be in favor of na- 
tional health legislation, involving what- 
ever is the best plan that will give the 
people the best health. Anything that 
will give a larger purchasing power to 
the American people is of vital interest 
to the American farmer. I am rather 
happy that I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. I think those two committees rep- 
resent the two great segments of the 
American economy, and I hope to be able 
to make some contribution to a better 
understanding by each of the other’s po- 
sition, point of view, and interest. 

I was saying, Mr. President, that the 
effect of the pending legislation will be 
to diminish the market and the prices of 
the American farmer.. I wish to make 
one further reference to a matter of that 
character, and to read a paragraph from 
page 43 of the report to which I have 
alluded. I have already read portions 
to indicate that declining wages have a 
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deleterious effect upon our national life; 
that increasing wages have a beneficial 
effect upon the living standards of the 
people and the purchasing power of the 
people. Just a word about productivity; 
and I shall read as I have said, from page 
43 of the report: 

An examination by the committee of the 
Telationship of wage raises and the long-run 
productivity of labor shows that the produc- 
tivity of labor in manufacturing industries 
increased fairly steadily from 1909 through 
1944. However, during the years 1919 to 1923 
productivity increased more rapidly than in 
any preceding period and a similar sharp ad- 
vance is anticipated in the next few years. 
This expected rise accounts for the reason 
why prices probably will not swing up sharply 
as a result of the passage of this bill. 


That has reference to the minimum 
wage bill. I read further, as follows: 

Between 1921 and 1929 the average output 
per man-hour rose about 43 percent whereas 
average hourly earnings in these industries 
rose about 12 percent. The lag of the in- 
crease in wages behind productivity is re- 
garded by many economists as a major reason 
for the financial and economical collapse 
between 1930 and 1933. Had wages increased 
to such extent in that period that it could 
have absorbed the productivity of labor dur- 
ing that period, it is quite probable that the 
depression of 1930-33 would not have taken 
place. Between 1937 and 1939 output per 
man-hour rose roughly 11 percent, whereas 
average hourly earnings remained about the 
same and prices fell sharply. 


Mr. President, what is the effect of 
that? It is simply this: Our technology 
has been improving so rapidly that we 
have had a pretty constant increase in 
productivity in our American economy. 
That means greater output, which in 
turn means a larger income to be divided. 
But if we give more of it to the entre- 
preneur, to the manufacturer, to the pro- 
prietor, and a less amount to the worker 
than he deserves, it means putting more 
money into the speculative stock market, 
which happened in the days of the boom 
in 1929, or in some other wild ventures 
that involve hoarded savings which do 
not contribute to the purchasing power 
or prosperity of the country; and we take 
money away from the workers who would 
pour it into the stores, into buses, into 
trains, and a few, into airplanes, and into 
farm commodities and manufactured 
goods which contribute to the prosperity 
of a great and-powerful land. 

If those, who have the matter at their 
disposal, are too selfish, if they put too 
much into the hands of the proprietor, 
like the fabled Midas, who could not be 
satisfied with enough but had to have 
all, with the result that he lost all, they, 
too, will lose all. Some of the manufac- 
turers, some of the financiers, and some 
of the others who spoke for them robbed 
the rich of America as well as the poor 
by such policies, because the depression 
cost this country, it is estimated, in ex- 
cess of $300,000,000,000. The depression 
cost more than the cost of the war. If 
the last war cost that much—and we 
can take the cost of the next depression 
in relation to that of the last one, as the 
cost of the First World War in relation 
to the cost of the last war—the cost of 
the next depression will be simply astro- 
nomical, Mr. President, not only in dol- 
lars and cents but in what it will take 
from the people of America and in the 
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The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] will bring up the relief bill 
after the pending measure has been dis- 
posed of. I am for it, not only for 
$200,000,000 for relief, but for $350,000,- 
000; and that does not touch the surface 
of need. Furthermore, I am in favor of 
there being international collaborative 
effort to try to save the world’s economy 
for free enterprise. I want to save the 
world from being engulfed by commu- 
nism, but I think the best way to do it is 
to try to build up the economies of the 
other countries, and not to send them 
swords, bayonets, artillery, and tanks. 
I ask leave to insert that interpolation in 
my remarks. Im saying that if Amer- 
ica collapses economically we shall drag 
the world down to a level which will 
make the virus of communism become a 
contagion which will engulf all of us. 
Anything which tends seriously to 
weaken the American economy contrib- 
utes to war and to communism. It 
contributes to international chaos be- 
cause it diminishes our ability to help. 
It was out of chaos in Germany that 
Hitler came; it was out of chaos in Italy 
that Mussolini came, and with them 
came the evil winds of war. 

Senators may think that all they are 
doing is voting for a labor bill; all they 
are doing is putting the screws on what 
they call the labor leaders who have 
abused. their power; all they are doing 
is bringing about a balance in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act between em- 
ployer and employee; all they are doing 
is righting injustice to the employer. I 
say here, Mr, President, on the floor of 
the Senate, with my own responsibility 
to back it up, that this bill, if enacted 
into law, will contribute to depression, 
chaos, anarchy, communism, and war. 
It is inevitable that they will follow in 
the wake of a weakened American econ- 
omy. I venture to let time be the judge 
of my prediction, 

I have only a little more to say, Mr. 
President. 

It is rather singular that this legis- 
lation comes at a time when not only 
profits but monopolies in America are 
at an all-time high. For example, in 
1909, 200 nonfinancial corporations 
owned one-third of our national assets. 
In 1929, 20 years later, 200 nonfinancial 
corporations owned 48 percent of our 
national assets. In 1946, 200 nonfinan- 
cial corporations owned 60 percent of 
our national assets. See what has hap- 
pened between 1909 and 1946: 200 non- 
financial corporations in the United 
States have increased by more than dou- 
ble their ownership of the national 
assets; I mean in respect to the pro- 
portion of the national assets of which 
they owned one-third in 1909. Today 
they own nearly two-thirds—60 percent. 

In 1880, the four largest steel rolling 
mills controlled 25 percent of the pro- 
ductive capacity in that industry in the 
United States. In 1938, they controlled 
64 percent—a great deal more than 
double. 

Two-thirds of the usable manufactur- 
ing facilities in the United States are 
controlled by 250 corporations. 
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One hundred of our largest corpora- 
tions are controlled by eight groups of 
banking industries. 

In 1940-41, one one-thousandth per- 
cent of our people owned one-fourth 
of the corporate stock of United States 
concerns, and six one-hundredths per- 
cent of our people owned 50 percent of 
the corporate stock of the United States 
concerns. To state it in another way, 
Mr. President, as I recall, 10,000 people 
in the United States own one-fourth of 
all the corporate stock outstanding in 
the United States, and 75,000 people own 
50 percent, or one-half, of all the cor- 
porate stock, which means the control 
of all the corporations in the United 
States of America. Think of that. Ten 
thousand people own one-fourth of all 
the corporate stock in the United States, 
and 75,000 people own one-half of all 
the corporate stock in the United 
States—which means all the corporate 
assets in this land. 

Mr. President, that is monopoly. Not 
only is monopoly something of great 
power and danger, but I should like to 
read a little of what was said by the 
Federal Trade Commission about mo- 
nopoly in the United States. The state- 
ment I shall read was made in response 
to an inquiry last year from the House 
Committee on Small Business, and it 
is to be found at page 144 in the com- 
mittee print of a report entitled “United 
States Versus Economic Concentration 
and Monopoly, a Staff Report to the 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Small Business, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 64”: 

In the opinion of the Commission— 

In other words, the Federal Trade 
Commission— 
the present, and still growing, concentra- 
tion of economic power in the United States 
constitutes today’s greatest domestic chal- 
lenge to the American theory of competi- 
tive enterprise, and, along with it, all that 
is embodied in the meaning of the some- 
what intangible, but nonetheless real, 
meaning of “the American way of life” and 
“freedom of economic enterprise.” 

Concentration of economic power, as here 


dations and acquisition of properties that 
bring a large part of an industry, or line of 
trade, under a single management (i. e. true 
monopoly), or by the more subtle, and less 
well understood, means of cooperation 
among a relatively few strongly intrenched 
but (corporately speaking) mutually inde- 
pendent managements. These corporately 
separate managements may work together 
through any or ali of a myriad of means and 
methods to accomplish group monopoly re- 
straints and control both within and with- 
out the cooperating group. 


Mr. President, I skip now to page 147, 
and read the following: 

The ultimate alternative to such reason- 
able control is the end of free competitive 
enterprise, either through private monopoly 
which runs the government or government 
monoply which runs business, Nothing in 
past history indicates that either— 

Meaning either monopoly or govern- 
mental control of everything— 
will serve consumer interests more economi- 


cally than a fair competitive field for pri- 
vate initiative. 
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Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, KEM 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr. PEPPER. I gladly yield to the able 
Senator from Wyoming. 

MEN WITHOUT PROPERTY 


Mr. O"MAHONEY. I am glad to note 
that the Senator from Florida has read 
that particular extract from the Small 
Business Committee report. It strikes 
me, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
it bears a little amplification in connec- 
tion with the nature of the bill which is 
now before us. 

To me the most significant factor 
about the increase in the concentration 
of economic power is the effect it has 
upon employees. The truth of the matter 
is that the further the concentration pro- 
ceeds, the greater is the—I hesitate to 
say the word,-but, nevertheless, it is the 
correct word—the greater is the number 
of those who may be classified as mem- 
bers of the proletariat. The proletariat 
is that group of our population which has 
no opportunity to own property, which 
cannot own a business, and which cannot 
own the means of livelihood. Labor 
trouble arises from the fact that a large 
proportion of our people are no longer 
able to own and control the means of 
production. Revolutions have been 
caused all through history when people 
have been unable to control the means of 
production. It was the ownership of 
land by the feudal overlords that pro- 
voked the conditions which overthrew 
the feudal system, because the people 
would not tolerate conditions by which 
they were deprived of the right to own 
the only means of production. 

The characteristic of the industrial 
revolution is that the land is no longer 
the principal means of production. The 
huge tools which modern industry needs 
now constitute the principal means of 
production. 

What we fail to observe, Mr. President, 
is that the employees in these great na- 
tional industries no longer have any op- 
portunity to own the means of produc- 
tion, and a great number of workers, as 
a consequence, are dependent solely upon 
their organizations to defend their eco- 
nomic interests. Therefore, when Con- 
gress, in the midst of this concentration 
of economic power, with the multiplica- 
tion of the workers who cannot own their 
tools, undertakes to weaken the means of 
the organizations for collective bargain- 
ing, then Congress, by passing such laws, 
is increasing the danger of the creation 
in this country of a proletariat. 

We talk about the conflict of ideologies 
that is appearing in the world now be- 
tween the American idea and the com- 
munistic idea. We shall never under- 
stand that conflict unless we realize, first 
of all, that the American idea is based 
soundly upon the theory that the people 
have the right to own the means of pro- 
duction. When they do not own the 
means of production, then they lose the 
very basis of what we call the American 
way of life. 

The Communist theory is that the 
people, in the modern world, cannot own 
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the means of production, and that there- 
fore there should be arbitrary state con- 
trol. 4f the United States of America 
is to defend the American way of life, 
which is the system of private property, 
then it must make surc that nothing 
shall be done to increase the number of 
people without property. When the 
proletariat is created and permitted to 
expand, the very foundations of the 
American system are weakened. Let us 
never forget that the Soviet system is 
also called the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” The best antidote for com- 
munism is the wide distribution of prop- 
erty. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wyoming for what he 
has said. It is recognized by the Sen- 
ate that he is the best-informed man on 
this subject of all the Senators, due to 
his magnificent work as chairman of the 
Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, which made the best survey that has 
ever been mage in this field. 

I happen to have before me portions 
of the report, Document No. 206, entitled 
“Economic Concentration and World 
War II, Report of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation to the Special Com- 
mittee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business, United States Senate,” 
submitted to the Senate June 14, 1946. 
This is what it says about the subject the 
able Senator from Wyoming was just 
mentioning: 

It will be noted— 


Referring to a chart on the adjoining 
page 

It will be noted that there has been a 
steady and continuous decline in the rela- 
tive impértance of the self-employed mem- 
bers of the working community. Self- 
employed enterprisers constituted 36.9 per- 
cent of all the gainful workers in 1880, but 
their proportion had fallen to 30.8 percent 
at the turn of the century, to 23.5 percent 
in 1920, and to 18.8 percent in 1939. 


In other words, Mr. President, the per- 
centage of gainfully employed, self- 
employed, workers in America decreased 
from nearly 37 percent of the whole in 
1880 to a little less than 19 percent in 
1939, or a loss of 20 percent in the period 
of 59 years. 

The chart clearly shows that the greatest 
decline among the self-employed workers 
occurred in the farming community. In 
1880, 27.8 percent of the workers were inde- 
pendent farmers; but by 1939 this group had 
decreased to only 11.8 percent of the total. 
Professional practitioners likewise declined 
from 1.1 percent in 1880 to 0.9 percent in 
1939. 


Then it goes on to show that nonfarm 
business enterprisers declined from 8 per- 
cent of all gainful workers in 1880 to 6.1 
percent in 1939. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has emphasized, America is 
gradually gravitating into the hands of 
the few. Not only that but the doors of 
opportunity are steadily being closed to 
the many. Instances like the Horatio 
Alger story, From Rags to Riches, are 
diminishing to a very small number in 
America today, because how can a man 
start out and hope to build a business 
which will compete with the great indus- 
trial and financial giants, which have 
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monopolies in nearly every field of Amer- 
ican economy? 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to cite many instances 
showing four corporations, or three cor- 
porations, or two corporations, control- 
ling the whole or nearly the whole of the 
national output of some commodity. For 
example, three or four automobile con- 
cerns control 70 percent of all of the 
automobile market. There are many in- 
stances of the whole output of a com- 
modity being controlled by one corpora- 
tion or two corporations. The public 
says, “I do not see that I have any inter- 
est in that. If they can produce goods 
more cheaply, perhaps that is to the pub- 
lic interest.” 

Let me illustrate what the monopolies 
use their power for. I have here a quota- 
tion from the report to which I referred 
a minute ago, United States Versus Eco- 
nomic Concentration and Monopoly, 
Committee on Small Business, House of 
Representatives. On page 97I find this: 

Monopoly means high prices. Competition 
means low prices. A statistical study of 37 
census industries made by the National Re- 
sources Committee revealed that the domi- 
nant factor in making for depression, insen- 
sitivity of prices, is the administrative con- 
trol over prices which results from the rela- 
tively small number of concerns dominating 
particular markets. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LODGE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. As we analyze what is 
now going on and relate what has taken 
place with reference to the political and 
economic control of the Nation to the 
efforts which are being made, for in- 
stance, by the pending legislation, does 
it not seem that we are returning to the 
philosophies of an earlier day in the 
history of the country? If we believe in 
the American way of life, we should 
study what has happened in the past. 
For instance, what is the difference be- 
tween the philospohy of Alexander 
Hamilton, in the early days, and what 
is going on now? Is it not a conflict be- 
tween concentrated wealth on the one 
hand and the people on the other? Who 
should be concerned? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator put his hand right on the 
matter. I will comment further, in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, the Bible says, “Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon.” I lay it 
down as a political axiom, it is impossible 
to identify oneself with the welfare of 
the masses of the people of America and 
at the same time advocate policies that 
foster and protect corporate monopoly. 
A man must take one side or the other 
in a fight; and in the political life of the 
country, I believe the two interests are 
irreconcilable, and a man is forced to a 
choice. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The political history 
of the country corroborates what the 
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Senator says; it is necessary to take one 
side or the other whether it be for eco- 
nomic betterment or not. The political 
history of this country indicates that it 
is just as necessary today to take sides as 
it has ever been. Jefferson was a 
philosopher. The philosophy that is 
now the Republican philosophy existed 
even in the early days. There was a 
practical application of the philosophy 
of a government by th. people, under 
the Jacksonians. What is the situation 
today? It is exactly the same. The 
issue is clean cut between the power of 
wealth, the power of might, the power 
of industry, the power of monopoly, on 
the one hand, and the people on the 
other hand. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was very much 
interested in the Senator’s comment on 
the concentration of economic power. 
I wondered whether or not the Senator 
had any figures showing to what extent 
the concentration of economic power 
had increased during the last 12 or 14 
years? 

Mr. PEPPER. The process has been 
going on continuously in American life, 
at least I will say, ever since 1880, when 
there really began what we might call 
the industrial revolution in this coun- 
try. It has received a great acceleration 
in recent years. I can save the Senator 
the statement of his conclusion by stat- 
ing it for him. He wants me to note 
the fact that in the last 13 or 14 years 
the Democrats have keen in power, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt failed to break 
up this monopoly. I will say to the able 
Senator from Maine that in my opinion 
he is also forgetting that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said, in his inaugural address, 
or in a campaign speech of 1936, “It is 
my hope that big business will say that in 
my first term they met their 


Mr. BREWSTER. “Match.” 
Mr. PEPPER. “Match.” And in the 
second term—— 


Mr. BREWSTER. In the second term, 
“their master.” 

Mr. PEPPER. 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I know it a little 
better than does the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator. 
It is natural for a Republican, when he 
reaches the “master” part of it to think 
of that, without having to think of it 
very reflectively. But the Senator will 
recall, I think, if he will examine the 
records of the Congress, that the failure 
to break the stronghold of monopoly 
upon the throats of the American people 
was not the fault of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt but of the Congress, who would not 
support him. 

I will go further and say that President 
Truman has made a recommendation on 
the same subject. I read from the ad- 
dress delivered by the President in Janu- 
ary of this year: 

Second, restriction of monopoly and unfair 
business practices; assistance to small busi- 
ness; and the promotion of the free competi- 
tive system of private enterprise, 


“Their master.” I 
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In his message, the President goes on to 
Say: 

Restriction of monopoly and promotion of 
private enterprise: The second major policy 
I desire to lay before you has to do with 
the growing concentration of economic power 
and the threat to free competition in private 
enterprise. In 1941 the Temporary National 
Economic Committee completed a compre- 
hensive investigation into the workings of 
the national economy. The Committee's 
study showed that, despite half a century 
of antitrust law enforcement, one of the 
gravest threats to our welfare lay in the in- 
creasing concentration of power in the hands 
of a small number of giant organizations. 

During the war, this long-standing tend- 
ency toward economic concentration was ac- 
celerated. As a consequence, we now find 
that to a greater extent than ever before, 
whole industries are dominated by one or 
a few large organizations which can restrict 
production in the interest of higher profits 
and thus reduce employment and purchasing 
power. 

In an effort to assure full opportunity 
and free competition to business we will vig- 
orously enforce the antitrust laws. There 
is much the Congress can do to cooperate 
and assist in this program. 

To strengthen and enforce the laws that 
regulate business practices is not enough. 
Enforcement must be supplemented by posi- 
tive measures of aid to new enterprises, 
Government assistance, research programs, 
and credit powers should be designed and 
used to promote the growth of new firms 
and new industries. Assistance to small 
business is particularly important at this 
time when thousands of veterans who are 
potential business and industrial leaders are 
beginning their careers. 

We should also give special attention to the 
decentralization of industry and the devel- 
opment of areas that are now underindus- 
trialized, 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
frankness with which the Senator an- 
ticipated the trend of my queries, and I 


wondered whether he would go along 


similarly with equal frankness to recog- 
nize, in the light of what President Tru- 
man, as I understood him, said, that 
today we face a greater concentration of 
economic power than ever before in our 
history. Was not that the substance 
of it? 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And that is at the 
end of 14 years of the absolute control 
of this body by a group other than the 
Republican Party. I appreciated, how- 
ever, the Senator’s suggestion that 
President Roosevelt still held this lofty 
goal, and that he put the responsibility 
on the Congress. Would it not also be 
pertinent to observe that throughout 
that entire period the Congress was 
controlled by overwhelming majorities 
of the party represented by Senators on 
the other side of this aisle, and that 
apparently they, even under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt had been en- 
tirely unable to cope with this situation. 
What assurance can we have, then, that 
a restoration of that control, so eagerly 
sought by the Senator from Florida, 
would give us any more hope in another 
14 years. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Maine that 
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there is certainly no hope in giving the 
Republican Party a majority of the Con- 
gress. That is not going to help any. 
The record of the Republican Party thus 
far this year affirms that to be a fact. 
I will say to the Senator that this coun- 
try is not controlled by the Congress; 
it is controlled by the corporations. As 
a general rule, politicians are but pup- 
pets of corporate dominance, and the 
reason of it is, if we strive to do right, 
in many instances we are thwarted from 
doing so by their contro] of the press, 
and the radio, and the other media of 
communication. So that, generally 
speaking, the man elected to office does 
not have free access to the public mind, 
and the people do not have free access 
to information respecting the truth and 
the facts about their country and their 
government. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield again to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am 8 inter- 
ested in what the Senator has had to say. 
I came here 14 years ago, after coping 
with the alleged power of monopoly which 
was personified by the person of Samuel 
Insull in my State. I came here by the 
voice of those who said the forgotten 
man would have to be remembered. I 
came here with high hope of continuing 
here the same crusade for what I con- 
ceived to be the interest of the common 
people that we had conducted in my own 
State. I found here a curious thing, that 
throughout the earlier stages of the New 
Deal, the first 5 to 8 years, the policies 
which were pursued seemed to be nicely 
calculated to make it impossible for the 
smaller businessman to survive. We saw 
more and more of the concentration of 
power here with which the little business- 
man was entirely unable to cope. Unless 
one had the affluence to hire a Philadel- 
phia lawyer, the requirements for filing 
of returns and the constant passing of 
new legislation made it absolutely im- 
possible for the small businessman even 
to stay out of jail. At first I thought this 
was inadvertence. As time passed on, it 
seemed to be part of a calculated plan 
that would result exactly as it has re- 
sulted, in a greater and greater concen- 
tration of economic power. 

Whether or not that was with the idea 
that the achievement of the socialistic 
dream of expropriation of all American 
industry would become simpler, I began 
to ponder. I have not yet reached a con- 
clusion, but the only two things which 
have emerged clearly from the 14 tragic 
years through which we have passed have 
been, on one hand, what was apparently 
a design for chaos, and, on the other, a 
design for the concentration of economic 
power which has certainly been achieved. 
Whether that may serve the purpose of 
any of those who believe that such a 
condition would simplify the nationaliz- 
ing of our industry along the English 
or the Russian pattern, I do not say. I 
say simply that it seems to be a most 
interesting coincidence. Whether it has 
been planned that way I leave to those 
subtle minds that have conceived the 
various measures by which the American 
people for the last 14 years have been 
bemused. 
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Mr. PEPPER. That is an unworthy 
comment for a man of the intelligence 
of the Senator from Maine to make. If 
he has an innuendo, as he has calculated 
to put it in his assertion, that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was striving for a form of 
communism or something along that 
line, the facts speak so much more loudly 
than anything the Senator from Maine 
can intimate that it is, in my opinion, 
unworthy of the Senator. If it had not 
been for the Republican corruption and 
the Republican policies which thrust us 
into the depression, it would not have 
been necessary to impose the restraints 
and regulations which it was required 
that the New Deal establish. I said 
awhile ago, and I reaffirm, that Franklin 
D. Roosevelt gave America the best rec- 
ord of service to American business that 
it has had, and I certainly do not con- 
sider that there has been anything to the 
contrary of that statement. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment 
more? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I trust that in his 
calmer moments the Senator from Flor- 
ida will read with some care precisely 
what I said, in order to be quite clear 
that I did not lay responsibility for what 
had transpired in the course of the 14 
years on the doorstep of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. I neither condone nor con- 
demn, I think our Government is some- 
thing far vaster. I think he was subject 
to many influences and forces. No man 
in the White House can control the sit- 
uation. It is something which tran- 
scends him, as the Senator from Florida 
has pointed out. There were many in- 
fluences operating. I do think there 
were groups more or less consolidated 
that had definite ideas as to how America 
could be improved and that “would make 
America over.” I think they were in 
contact with President Roosevelt. I 
think to some extent President Roose- 
velt accepted their advice. I certainly 
charge no deep and dark plot to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I think it was utterly 
beyond the comprehension of any single 
man to determine the trend of all these 
forces. But I state the net result of 14 
years, and “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” The Senator from Florida ad- 
mits that at the end of 14 years of other 
than Republican administration—I will 
leave it there—other than Republican 
administration of the Congress and the 
executive branch, we had the greatest 
concentration of economic power this 
country had ever seen. Then what use 
is it for the same people to ask to be 
entrusted again with power? 

Mr. PEPPER. In the first piace, I will 
say to the Senator from Maine that in 
every depression the big monopolists and 
the powerful come out the winners. The 
Republican Party thrust this country into 
a depression which ruined the crdinary 
American citizen and the ordinary Amer- 
ican businessman. The few that sur- 
vived were the strong and the powerful 
monopolies which were able to buy up 
for nothing at bankruptcy sales the busi- 
ness enterprises of America which went 
through the Hoover wringer. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, wil: the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield in a moment. 
That is the first aspect of it. That is 
what Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Dem- 
ocrats inherited from 12 years of corrupt 
and colossally ignorant Republican rule. 
(Manifestations of applause in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will be in order. 
They are admonished that no manifesta- 
tions of approval or disapproval are per- 
mitted under the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Then came the other 
period, Mr. President, when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was struggling not only for re- 
covery but for reform, thank God. I 
never knew of a Republican ticket con- 
templating reform. One does not ordi- 
narily think of reform, for it means tak- 
ing money out of the monopoly pocket, as 
being associated with Republican policy, 
but Franklin D. Roosevelt, thank God, 
believed not only in recovery, but in re- 
form. Thank God, he did try to make 
over America, the America the other 
group had stolen from the people, and 
if he had had an opportunity to have ef- 
fected such reform, if it had not been 
for the Liberty League crowd that con- 
spired against him, if it had not been 
for the monopolistic controls of 90 per- 
cent of the press that lied about him, 
if the people had understood the facts, 
we would have had a betver America to- 
day and a wealthier and a happier and 
more prosperous citizenship than we 
have. 

Yes; then we had a war, Mr. President, 
and the great acceleration of this con- 
centration occurred in the war. We all 
know that to be so. The major part of 
the contracts went to the large corpora- 
tions, but, Mr. President, that was war- 
time. Then we were thinking not so 
much about the nature of the economy 
as to get war materials and other prod- 
ucts to the men overseas. We know that 
for those purposes monopoly may serve 
the public interest, because great cor- 
porate enterprises do have the capacity 
to make goods. So America allowed 
that concentration of power—or it oc- 
curred in spite of the people, who pre- 
ferred not to see it—because it was an 
inevitable part of the war itself, and a 
part of an all-out effort to build up pro- 
ductivity in America which would help 
win the victory with the-least possible 
loss of life of our boys and girls and men 
and women who were fighting the war. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. Prcsident, will the 
- Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. Now that the end of the war has 
come, now that we have achieved a re- 
covery from the depression days, and the 
Republican Party finds itself in power 
in the Congress, and the President 
recommends legislation which will do 
certain things in the labor field and try 
to break the stranglehold of monopoly on 
American trade, all we find from the Re- 
publican Party leadership is a bill to 
strangle labor. One could not get a bill 
to strangle monopoly 3 inches on the 
Republican side of the aisle, Mr. Presi- 
dent. So I say that if we will put the 
Democratic Party in power, and if the 
Democratic Party will achieve its mission 
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in American political life, which is to be 
the champion of the people, ai d if it can 
break the stranglehold of the monopo- 
lists upon American opinion, we may be 
able to get something done. But all I see 
so far is an antilabor bill, totally ignor- 
ing the President’s recommendation that 
we approach the subject of monopoly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is entirely correct. It was not the 
Roosevelt administration which brought 
about the control of monopoly by a few. 
It was the times. We were in war; and 
of necessity everyone has to serve as 
best he can in war. That is what brought 
about monopoly in many instances. 
Possibly we should have gone back to 
the days of Jackson; but on whom could 
we depend? Americans—be they mo- 
nopolists, so-called, Socialists, Commu- 
nists, Democrats, or Republicans—were 
in control. There is no question what- 
soever in my mind that the same 
monopolists who are now controlling the 
country took advantage of the emotions 
and the loyalty and patriotism of the 
American people to increase the hold of 
monopoly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. President, I wish to press on to a 
conclusion. I believe that when the 
record of this Congress is written in 
legislation enacted while the other party 
is in power, it will be found that taxes 
have been reduced to prefer the rich 
against the poor. It will be found that 
public money has been spent so as to 
strangle the development of public power 
and public improvements in the West 
and on the Pacific coast. It will be found 
that the favors of the party have gone to 
the faithful, who are the big financial 
entrepreneurs, the manufacturers, and 
the great business groups of America. I 
leave the record to speak for itself. In 
time the people will, of course, be able to 
see it. 

I was saying a while ago that the re- 
port to which I was then referring 
showed what the monopolists do to the 
people when they have monopolistic 
power. Iread from page 92 of the report: 

A few cases of price changes during the 


depression from 1929 to 1932 illustrate. the 
point. 

Only slight price declines occurred in con- 
centrated industries. 

Single producers controlled all the output 
of nickel and aluminum. Nickel prices re- 
mained unchanged, while aluminum declined 
4 percent, 

Two producers in each field controlled the 
markets for sulfur, plate glass, and bananas. 
Sulfur prices showed no change. Plate-glass 
prices decreased 5 percent, while banana 
prices dropped only 2 percent. 


That was during the depression. 

Three top producers controlled automobile 
production and the potash market. Auto 
prices fell 21 percent. Potash prices fell 
only 9 percent. 

One company produced about 41 percent 
of the agricultural implements and the 
largest four producers produced 72 percent; 
prices declined only 15 percent, 


Yet look at the farmers—having their 
farms sold under the hammer at fore- 
closure sale, losing the savings of a life- 


glass, 
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time, yet farm machinery declined, even 
in the pit of the depression, only 15 per- 
cent. The monopolists had control of it. 

On the other hand, price declines during 
the depression were made sharper in con- 
centrated industries: 

Lumber, where the largest four producers 
account for only 5 percent of the output, 
prices fell 36 percent. 

In cotton textiles, where the top four con- 
cerns produced 8 percent of the total, prices 
declined 42 percent. 

Wheat and corn, highly competitive fields 
with thousands of independent producers, 
experienced price declines of 66 percent and 
66 percent, respectively. 


The farmers were not organized into 
monopolies, and their prices went down 
more than 50 percent. 

I could show, for example, with re- 
spect to flashlight bulbs, that the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. reduced the life of lamp 
bulbs and discouraged bulb testing by 
purchasers, trying to give the user less 
than he was entitled to have in a com- 
mon light bulb. In connection with 
fluorescent lamps, General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse, and public utilities de- 
layed the introduction of fluorescent 
lamps and sought to prevent their use 
on any basis that would reduce the con- 
sumption of electricity. 

In connection with synthetic rubber, 
the report tells the story of how the great 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey blocked 
the development of synthetic rubber in 
the United States by suppressing the de- 
velopment of butyl, the best of the syn- 
thetics, cheaper than natural rubber 
and superior to natural rubber for inner 
tubes. 

In connection with 100-octane gaso- 
line, the Standard Oil Co., under a cartel 
arrangement with I. G. Farben, a Ger- 
man company, blocked the commercial 
development of 100-octane gasoline in 
the United States, and withheld techni- 
cal information from the Army Air 
Corps. 

In connection with military optical 
by cartel agreement between 
Bausch & Lomb and Carl Zeiss, German 
firms, the heads of the Bausch & Lomb 
department responsible for military re- 
search were to be appointed only with the 
5 of the Zeiss firm, a German 


The Germans had pretty good infor- 
mation as to what we had on our ships 
and in other parts of our defense be- 
cause of this cartel agreement with 
American firms. Not only was there 
control of our economic welfare, but the 
security of America was jeopardized. 

Bausch & Lomb maintained artificially 
high prices on spectacles by controlling 
patents and withholding supplies from 
concerns attempting to reduce prices. 

The same situation was true of plexi- 
glass, tungsten carbide, magnesium, dye- 
stuffs, vitamin D, which affects health, 
synthetic hormones, quebracho extract 
for tanning leather, titanium, and so 
forth. os 

So, Mr. President, the record speaks 
for itself as to what the effect of these 
monopolies is upon the American people. 

I should like to mention one other 
thing. I hold in my hand a letter to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
press, because it deals with newsprint. 
I hold in my hand a letter with the name 
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“Scankraft” at the top of the letter- 
head. Its headquarters are in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Under the name appears 
the following: 

The Price-Quoting Association of the 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Finnish kraft paper 
manufacturers. 


In other words, the Finns, the Swedes, 
and the Norwegians have got together 
and, through a single company, have 
fixed all prices on kraft paper which they 
produce. They do the same thing with 
respect to newsprint. The cartel agent 
in respect to newsprint is called Scan- 
news. I hold in my hand a secret docu- 
ment taken from the files of the secret 
council of the Finnish newsprint cartel, 
showing for the first time the working 
together of the Finnish newsprint cartel 
with the Canadian newsprint cartel, the 
effect and design of which was to limit 
the amount of newsprint that goes on 
the American market, and to keep up the 
price to American publishers. Those in 
America who are participating in that 
price-fixing and quantity-limiting pro- 
gram from Finland and Canada, in my 
opinion, are violating the laws of this 
land. 

At present there is under way an in- 
vestigation, and a grand jury will sit in 
New York on the 26th of this month in 
the Federal court to hear information 
possibly leading to the indictment of per- 
sons who are operating in this field. I 
shall lay that document before the grand 
jury and see if there cannot be some 
criminal prosecution of those participat- 
ing in the criminal! cartels in violation of 
our antitrust laws. The effect of such 
operations today is to starve the Ameri- 
can press of necessary newsprint and to 
make it pay higher prices than it should 
pay for that commodity. In my State 
there are many weekly newspapers which 
use only one roll of paper every 2 
weeks. They are having to close because 
they cannot get newsprint. Yet giant 
international cartels limit the quantity 
of newsprint production on the American 
market and make American publishers 
pay exorbitant prices for it. That is an 
exploitation of the American people. 

Mr. President, I have only one thing 
to say in conclusion. In yesterday’s 
New York Times there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Mr. James Reston, the title of 
which was “Europe’s Broken Economy 
Challenges United States—More Aid To 
Rebuild Continent Held Necessary To 
Block Communism.” 

I have already adverted to the neces- 
sity, in my opinion, of the United States 
working with the other economies of the 
world to rebuild the war-broken econ- 
omy of Europe and the world. 

I think we cannot do that merely by 
pouring American money into other 
countries—certainly not for military 
purposes—but I believe that through the 
United Nations and its many instru- 
mentalities for international collabora- 
tion and cooperation we can find a basis 
upon which we can maintain in Europe, 
and in most of the world, the free Amer- 
ican way of life and the private enter- 
prise economic system. 

After all, Mr. President, here in Amer- 
ica is the most assured market for 
American production. 
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Mr. Reston points out in the article 
to which I have referred that we are 
now sending abroad $16,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services a year and 
are getting back from abroad about $5,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods and approxi- 
mately $3,000,000,000 worth of their 
savings. He emphasizes that their sav- 
ings are rapidly running out; they will 
be exhausted by the middle of 1948. Mr. 
Acheson said the same thing when 
speaking to the Delta Council in Missis- 
sippi a few days ago. Europe needs 
$16,000,000,000 a year of goods and serv- 
ices from America. She is able at the 
present time to send us only $5,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods and she has no pros- 
pect of sending more in the future. That 
means that every year we shall have to 
give Europe $8,000,000,000 worth of 
goods and services if we are to keep the 
people alive. Can we do that, Mr. 
President, except with a strong America, 
with manufacturing, labor, and agricul- 
ture and everyone working together? 
Can we do it with industrial and eco- 
nomic strife and strikes in America? 
No, Mr. President. Not only that, but 
we can have no assured market for the 
productivity of our factories and farms 
unless the masses of the American peo- 
ple are able to buy our goods to the very 
maximum. 

Mr. President, the design and effect of 
the pending bill are to diminish the 
power of the people, to contribute to the 
weakening of the American economy at 
home, the production of chaos abroad, 
the encouragement of communism and, 
Mr. President, war itself. 

Therefore it is my earnest hope that 
the Senate will not pass this bill, that, 
if any legislation is to be passed, Sena- 
tors will be satisfied to have it, strike 
specifically at certain abuses, but that 
we will not crucify the American work- 
ingman upon the cross of hate which 
anyone has in his heart, and that we 
will adopt the American policy of pass- 
ing legislation for the benefit of the pros- 
perity and well-being of the whole 
people. If we do so, Mr. President, we 
shall repudiate this vindictive bill which 
is now before us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF A BILL 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 8, 1947, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 591) to 
amend the act of January 5, 1905, to in- 
8 the American National Red 

ross. ; 


AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LODGE 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the bill (S. 938) to provide 
for assistance to Greece and Turkey, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the provisions. of 
any other law, the President may from time 
to time when he deems it in the interests 
of the United States furnish assistance to 
Greece and Turkey, upon request of their 
governments, and upon terms and conditions 
determined by him— — 
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(1) by rendering financial aid in the form 
of loans, credits, grants, or otherwise, to 
those countries; 

(2) by detailing to assist those countries 
any person in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the provi- 
sions of the act of May 26, 1938 (52 Stat. 
442), as amended, applicable to personnel 
detailed pursuant to such act, as amended, 
shall be applicable to personnel detailed pur- 
suant to this paragraph: Provided, however, 
That no civilian personnel shall be assigned 
to Greece or Turkey to administer the pur- 
poses of this act until such personnel has 
been approved by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation; 

(3) by detailing a limited number of mem- 
bers of the military services of the United 
States to assist those countries, in any advi- 
sory capacity only; and the provisions of the 
act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), as amend- 
ed, applicable to personnel detailed pursu- 
ant to such act, as amended, shall be appli- 
cable to personnel detailed pursuant to this 

aragraph; 

(4) by providing for (A) the transfer to, 
and the procurement for by manufacture or 
otherwise and the transfer to, those coun- 
tries of any articles, services, and informa- 
tion, and (B) the instruction and training 
of personnel of those countries; and 

(5) by incurring and defraying necessary 
expenses, including administrative expenses 
and expenses for compensation of personnel, 
in connection with the carrying out of the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Sums from advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) and from the appropriations 
made under authority of section 4 (b) may 
be allocated for any of the of this 
act to any department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government. Any 
amount so allocated shall be available as 
advancement or reimbursement, and shall 
be credited, at the option of the department, 
agency, or independent establishment con- 
cerned, to appropriate appropriations, funds, 
or accounts existing or established for the 


purpose. 

(b) Whenever the President requires pay- ` 
ment in advance by the Government of 
Greece or Turkey for assistance to be fur- 
nished to such countries in accordance with 
this act, such payments when made shall be 
credited to such countries in accounts estab- 
lished for the purpose, Sums from such ac- 
counts shall be allocated to the departments, 
agencies, or independent establishments of 
the Government which furnish the assist- 
ance for which payment is received, in the 
same manner, and shall be available and 
credited in the same manner, as allocations 
made under subsection (a) of this section. 
Any portion of such allocation not used as re- 
imbursement shall remain available until 
expended, 

(c) Whenever any portion of an allocation 
under subsection (a) or subsection (b) is 
used as reimbursement, the amount of reim- 
bursement shall be available for entering into 
contracts and other uses during the fiscal 
year in which the reimbursement is received 
and the ensuing fiscal year. Where the head 
of any department, agency, or independent 
establishment of the Government determines 
that replacement of any article transferred 
pursuant to paragraph (4) (A) of section 1 
is not necessary, any funds received in pay- 
ment therefor shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) (1) Payment in advance by the Gov- 
ernment of Greece or of Turkey shall be re- 
quired by the President for any articles or 
services furnished to such country under 
paragraph (4) (A) of section 1 if they are not 
paid for from funds advanced by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under section 
4 (a) or from funds appropriated under au- 
thority of section 4 (b). 

(2) No department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government shall 
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furnish any articles or services under para- 
graph (4) (A) of section 1 to either Greece 
or Turkey, unless it receives advancements 
or reimbursements therefor out of alloca- 
tions under subsection (a) or (b) of this 
section. 

Sec. 3. As a condition precedent to the 
receipt of any assistance pursuant to this 
act, the government requesting such assist- 
ance shall agree (a) to permit free access of 
the United States Government officials for 
the purpose of observing whether such as- 
sistance is utilized effectively and in accord- 
ance with the undertakings of the recipient 
government; (b) to permit representatives of 
the press and radio of the United States to 
observe freely and to report fully regarding 
the utilization of such assistance; (c) not to 
‘transfer, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, title to or posses- 
sion of any article or information transferred 
pursuant to this act nor to permit, without 
such consent, the use of any such article or 
the use or disclosure of any such informa- 
tion by or to anyone not an officer, employee, 
or agent of the recipient government; (d) to 
make such provisions as may be required by 
the President of the United States for the 
security of any article, service, or information 
received pursuant to this act; and (e) not to 
use any part of the proceeds of any loan, 
credit, grant, or other form of aid rendered 
pursuant to this act for the making of any 
payment on account of the principal or in- 
terest on any loan made to such government 
by any other foreign government; and (f) 
to give full and continuous publicity within 
such country as to the purpose, source, char- 
acter, scope, amounts, and progress of United 
States economic assistance carried on therein 
pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 4. (a) Notwithstanding the provisions 

of any other law. the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed, un- 
til such time as an appropriation shall be 
made pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, to make advances, not to exceed in the 
aggregate $100,000,000, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, in such manner and in 
such amounts as the President shall deter- 
mine, 
(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President not to exceed 
$400,000,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this act. From appropriations made under 
this authority there shall be repaid to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the ad- 
vances made by it under subsection (a) of 
this section. 

Sec. 5. The President may from time to 
time prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out 
any of the provisions of this act; and he 
may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred upon him pursuant to this act through 
such department, agency, independent es- 
tablishment, or officer of the Government as 
he shall direct. 

The President is directed to withdraw any 
or all aid authorized herein under any of 
the following circumstances: 

(1) If requested by the Government of 
Greece or Turkey, respectively, representing 
a majority of the people of either such na- 
tion; 

(2) If the President is officially notified by 
the United Nations that the Security Council 
finds (with respect to which finding the 
United States waives the exercise of any veto) 
or that the General Assembly finds that ac- 
tion taken or assistance furnished by the 
United Nations makes the continuance of 
such assistance unnecessary or undesirable; 

(3) If the President finds that any pur- 
poses of the act have been substantially ac- 
complished by the action of any other inter- 
governmental organizations or finds that the 
purposes of the act are incapable of satisfac- 
tory accomplishment; and 

(4) If the President finds that any of the 
assurances given pursuant to section 3 are 
not being carried out. 
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Sec. 6. Assistance to any country under 
this act may, unless sooner terminated by 
the President, be terminated by concurrent 
resolution by the two Houses of the Congress, 

Sec. 7. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
and activities which shall include uses of 
funds by the recipient governments under 
authority of this act. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG, Mr. Capper, Mr. WILEY, Mr. CON NAL 
LY. and Mr. Georce conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to per- 
mit United States common communica- 
tions carriers to accord free communica- 
tion privileges to official participants in 
the world telecommuncations confer- 
ences to be held in the United States in 
1947, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 12, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) 
to permit United States common commu- 
nications carriers to accord free com- 
munication privileges to official partici- 
pants in the world telecommunications 
conferences to be held in the United 
States in 1947. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for the mediation of la- 
bor disputes affecting commerce, to equal- 
ize legal responsibilities of labor organi- 
zations and employers, and for other pur- 
Poses. 

Mr. WILEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Warxins in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishould like to ask the 
distinguished Senator to yield the floor, 
for the purpose of permitting me to sub- 
mit a proposed unanimous- consent 
agreement, with the understanding that 
the Senator from Wisconsin will resume 
the floor after the proposed agreement 
has been acted upon. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska withhold the 
suggestion for a moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. - I do. * 
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Mr. PEPPER. I shall have to absent 
myself from the Chamber for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, but I desire 
to give my acquiescence to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is about to propose. 

Mr. WHERRY. That being the case, 
I should like to say that unanimous con- 
sent proposal is that when the Senate 
takes a recess tonight no further amend- 
ments shall be offered to the bill, and 
that at 12:30 tomorrow the Senate shall 
proceed to vote upon whatever amend- 
ment is pending to the bill, which is the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and then on the final passage of the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That proposal will be 
Se fee to writing and will be submitted 
ater. 

I believe that the absence of a quorum 
should now be suggested, because, inas- 
much as the proposed agreement relates 
to the final passage of the bill, it is nec- 
essary to have a quorum present. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. The 
proposed agreement has been discussed, 
and I feel that the suggestion is agree- 
able. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gurney Moore 
Baldwin Hatch Myers 

Ball Hawkes O'Conor 
Barkley Hayden O'Daniel 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bricker Hill Overton 
Bridges Hoey Pepper 
Brooks Holland Reed 

Buck Ives Revercomb 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 
Connally Lodge Taylor 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 

Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshak McFarland U. 

Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Wagner 
Etlender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Whe: 

Flanders Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank ‘Wilson 

Green Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Loben in the chair). Ninety Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

The Chair understands the Senator 
from Nebraska has a unanimous-consent 
request in writing to submit. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we 
have not yet reduced it to writing. The 
quorum call proceeded a little more 
rapidly than I had anticipated, and if 
there is nothing to come before the 
Senate, I should like to ask for a brief 
recess, of 5 minutes, perhaps, if that is 
satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY] 
has the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin if he will not proceed un- 
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til we get the unanimous-consent re- 
quest prepared. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the event the 
Senator from Maryland should offer a 
small amendment, about which I think 
there is no controversy, and the Senate 
should act on it, Would that make it 
necessary to have another quorum call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the 
opinion of the Chair, it would not be 
necessary. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not want to in- 
terfere with the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
will yield to me, I should like to submit 
an amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Lask that the amend- 
ment be stated. 

-The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 4, line 10, 
after the comma, it is proposed to insert 
the following: “or any corporation or as- 
sociation operating a hospital, if no part 
of the net earnings inures to the bene- 
fit of any private shareholder or indi- 
vidual.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed merely to help a 
great number of hospitals which are hav- 
ing very difficult times. They are elee- 
mosynary institutions; no profit is in- 
volved in their operations, and I under- 
stand from the Hospital Association that 
this amendment would be very helpful in 
their efforts to serve those who have not 
the means to pay for hospital service, en- 
able them to keep the doors open and 
operate the hospitals. I do not believe 
the committee is opposed to the amend- 
ment. I do not believe the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], is opposed to it, and I hope 
there will be no objection from any 
quarter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator move the adoption of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I move that the 
amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The committee considered 
this amendment, but did not act on it, 
because it was felt it was unnecessary. 
The committee felt that hospitals were 
not engaged in interstate commerce, and 
that their business should not be so con- 
strued. We rather felt it would open up 
the question of making other exemptions. 
That is why the committee did not act 
upon the amendment as it was proposed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, I ap- 
preciate the reasons given why the com- 
mittee did not act on it. I think we all 
realize that hospitals that are working 
on a nonprofit basis are not engaged in 
interstate commerce, but I know they are 
having a hard time to keep going, and 
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I think it would be very helpful if the 
committee would put the specific lan- 
guage in the bill. They serve all man- 
kind. I move the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. For what purpose? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I want to address an 
inquiry to the Senator from Maryland 
about the proposed amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR. What does the amend- 
ment do, may I ask the Senator from 
Maryland? Does it prevent hospital 
employees, particularly nurses, from or- 
ganizing? Is that the sense of the 
amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It simply makes a 
hospital not an “employer” in the com- 
mercial sense of the term. It is not a 
business operating on a profit basis. It 
is a charitable institution which is kept 
open, and it is to lift it out of the category 
of ordinary business, and is to except 
such charitable institutions. It is, 
rather, to relieve them from the pres- 
sures that normally go with business. 
Such institutions cannot keep open, in 
certain cases, I may say to the Senator, 
unless relief is afforded. The people who 
are affected are the poor people of the 
country. The amendment affects only 
charitable institutions, which do not de- 
rive a cent of profit, but are maintained 
by donations almost entirely, except for 
a small amount of revenue received for 
services rendered. 

Mr. TAYLOR. The Senator has made 
that clear, but I wanted to know what 
would be the effect if nurses in a hospital 
should decide to organize. Would it 
prevent their organization? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think it 
would. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That is ail I wanted to 
know. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They should not have 
to come to the National Labor Relations 
Board, as in the case of ordinary busi- 
ness concerns. They are not in inter- 
state commerce. A hospital is a local 
institution, quite often kept up by the 
donations of benevolent persons. I hope 
the Senate will let the amendment go to 
conference. Employees of such a hos- 
pital should not have to come to the 
National Labor Relations Board. A 
charitable institution is away beyond 
the scope of labor-management relations 
in which a profit is involved. No profit 
is involved in this work. 

Mr. TAYLOR. That may be true, but 
nevertheless I have in mind that nursing 
is one of the most poorly paid profes- 
sions in America; outside the profession 
of school teaching it is perhaps the 
poorest paid, in proportion to the service 
rendered to humanity. Ido not want to 
place the nursing profession under any 
handicap in their efforts to obtain an 
improved standard of living. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think the 
amendment will affect them in the 
slightest way as to salaries. I will say 
to the Senator they can still protest, they 
can still walk out. The only thing it 
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does is to lift them out of commercial 
channels of labor-management where a 
profit is involved. The most of these 
institutions are maintained by the benev- 
olence of thousands of people who con- 
tribute to community funds and so on, 
to keep them going. I am told it will 
be a big aid to the community if they 
are not brought in under the strict scope 
of labor-management commercial rela- 
tions where profit is involyed. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I understand the Sen- 
ator. These may not be profit-making 
institutions, but even so I feel that, sim- 
ply because an institution, even one like 
the Red Cross, is kept up by popular 
subscription, the professional workers, 
even employees of the Red Cross, should 
be permitted a decent living and should 
not be hamstrung in their efforts to 
obtain it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. TAYLOR. With that assurance, 
I shall not oppose it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Types]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Maryland a question. Is 
the amendment so worded that it applies 
only to hospitals not operated for profit? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Absolutely. 

Mr. KILGORE. There are hospitals 
that are highly profitable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The specific language 
is, “that are operated with no effort to 
make a profit.” The amendment applies 
to completely nonprofit organizations. 
There is not a penny of profit in it for 
anybody. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL, May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Maryland to tell us at what 
point the amendment is to be inserted? 

Mr. TYDINGS. On page 4, line 10, 
after the comma. 

Mr. DONNELL. What is the language, 


please? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not have the 
language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


clerk will again state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 10, after the comma, it is proposed 
to insert “or any corporation or associa- 
tion operating a hospital, if no part of 
the net earnings inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual.” 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I send to the desk the 
unanimous-consent request which I said 
I would propose. It has been reduced to 
writing, and I now ask that it be read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the unanimous-consent 
request. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on 
the calendar day of Tuesday, May 13, 1947, 
at the hour of 12:30 o’clock p. m., the Senate 
proceed, without further debate, to vote upon 
the pending amendment to the bill, S. 1126, 
the Federal Labor Relations Act of 1947, after 
which the third reading of the bill shall be 
considered as ordered; that immediately 
thereafter the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 3020, the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947; that the 
said bill be considered as amended by strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the text of the Senate 
bill, as amended; that the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading of the 
House bill be considered as ordered, and that 
a vote be immediately taken upon the final 
passage of the House bill, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That after the adoption of this order, 
no amendment that is not germane to the 
bill or substitute shall be received. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I suggest 
that there be added the last paragraph 
which was in the original draft which 
would prevent any amendments at all 
being offered tomorrow, so that the Sen- 
ate will be fully advised tonight of what 
the amendments are. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask that it be read 
at the desk. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Senator from Ohio if there is any virtue 
in fixing the hour at 12:30. I have con- 
sumed no time discussing the pending 
measure. I wish briefly to ¢omment 
upon it. Would 1 o'clock suit as well 
as 12:30? 

Mr. TAFT. We have worked it out 
with great difficulty, to accommodate 
Senators, and I hope we shall not have 
to change it. We should be glad to 
give the Senator from Kentucky plenty 
of time tomorrow, or today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sure I can 
speak on it today, but would the Pre- 
siding Officer give me his moral assist- 
ance in an effort to obtain recognition 
tomorrow? 

Mr. TAFT. How much time does the 
Senator from Kentucky wish? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would require 30 or 
40 minutes, probably. 

Mr. TAFT. I am sure we could give 
the Senator from Kentucky certainly 45 
minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would like to sug- 
gest to the minority leader that we will 
recess until 11 o'clock, if agreeable to 
the Senate. That will give us from 11 
until 12:30 for final consideration of the 
bill, and I would like to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky that 
I will give him my moral support to see 
that he is given an opportunity to speak, 
if it is agreeable to other Senators, and 
I feel it will be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator. 
As the former Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. Heflin, used to say, “Under those 
heads, I have no objection.” 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that the agree- 
ment proposes that no amendment shall 
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be submitted to the bill after the agree- 
ment is entered into? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to read an additional part of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement which should 
have been incorporated in the agree- 
ment and read at the desk: 

Ordered further, That after the recess of 
the Senate today no further amendment 
shall be received either to the bill or the 
proposed substitute. 


I will read the proviso which was read, 
which appears at the end of the agree- 
ment, and the clause following the pro- 
viso, as follows: 

Provided, That after the adoption of this 
order, no amendment that is not germane to 
the bill or substitute shall be received. 

Ordered further, That after the recess of 
the Senate today no further amendment shall 
be received either to the bill or the pro- 
posed substitute. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, my 
inquiry was prompted by the statement 
of the Senator from Ohio because at 
the very moment that the unanimous- 
consent agreement was being proposed 
I was reading the bill reported by the 
committee, and I found therein on page 
8 what appears to be an obvious over- 
sight, which ought to be corrected by 
amendment. It occurred to me that if 
the committee, which had reported the 
bill, has made such an obvious oversight 
as the one I am about to point out, there 
may be many others found on exami- 
nation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit a statement? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. If the Senator 
will permit me merely to state the over- 
sight. Section 3 (a) on page 8 reads 
as follows: 

There is hereby created a board, to be 
known as the “National Labor Relations 
Board” (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“), which shall be composed of seven 
members. Of the four additional members, 
whose positions on the Board are established 
by this amendment, two shall be appointed 
for terms of 5 years, and the other two for 
terms of 2 years. 


I read on then to find out by whom 
it was proposed that these appointments 
should be made. The original Wagner 
Act provides that the three members on 
the existing Board shall be appointed 
by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. For some rea- 
son or another that phrase apparently 
has been dropped from the bill. So we 
now have reported by the committee a 
measure which proposes to increase the 
membership of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board from three to seven, which 
contemplates the appointment of these 
additional members but which provides 
no method for the nomination, and no 
procedure for confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. I am sure that the committee in 
charge of the bill will want to propose an 
amendment to correct this obvious error. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. It seems to me there is 


enough in the agreement at the present- 


to make it clear that amendments of 
any character are in order all afternoon. 
The only restriction is that they shall be 
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germane to the bill, in order that after 
we enter into the unanimous-consent 
agreement all sorts of amendments may 
not be proposed. Any amendment ger- 
mane to the bill may be offered all after- 
noon. The only other restriction is that 
tomorrow there shall be no amendments 
offered, so that when we recess tonight 
we shall know everything we are going 
to vote on, and amendments of which 
we have had no knowledge will not be 
offered tomorrow. 

If the provision referred to by the 
Senator from Wyoming is a mistake, and 
I do not think it is, it can be corrected 
by amendment at any time during the 
afternoon. 

Mr. OMAHO NEN. In the copy of the 
bill before us there is obviously this mis- 
take, since when I rose to call attention 
to the matter I sent for a copy of the 
Wagner Act, and I find that the first 
sentence of section 3 (a) of the Wagner 
Act, which is proposed to be amended by 
the pending bill, reads as follows: 

Sec. 3 (a). There is hereby created a board, 
to be known as the “National Labor Relations 
Board" (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“), which shall be composed of three 
members, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 


That phrase has been omitted from 
the bill before us. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if it is in order at this time, I 
move that the bill be amended on page 8, 
line 13, by striking out the period after 
the word “members,” and inserting a 
comma and the words “who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICEh. In the 
opinion of the Chair, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] temporarily has 
the floor, and yielded to the Senator from 
Wyoming, and therefore the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming 
would be in order after the unanimous- 
consent agreement is entered into. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to say that 
it was my desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the oversight. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask a question. Assuming that 
no amendments may be offered after to- 
day, if the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is entered into, does that mean that 
any amendment which has been sent to 
the desk and has been printed for the 
information of the Senate, which would 
not be voted on today, cannot be offered 
tomorrow? We can only have one 
amendment at a time before the Sen- 
ate, and usually there are three or four 
amendments which have been proposed, 
and which are printed and are lying on 
the table awaiting an opportunity to be 
offered. Does the unanimous-consent 
agreement mean that if there is no vote 
on any amendment by the time we recess 
today, although it has been printed for 
the information of the Senate and lies 
on the desk in contemplation of being 
pg later, it cannot be offered tomor- 
row 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky that we have 
concluded action on all amendments 
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which have been offered, with the ex- 
ception of the pending substitute. That 
is the only amendment left to the bill, 
and that is the pending question. 

Mr, BARKLEY. So that if an amend- 
ment were offered this afternoon and 
not disposed of by the time we recess 
today, it would not be in order to dispose 
of it tomorrow? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct; if it 
is not offered when we recess tonight, 
then we proceed, at 12:30 o’clock tomor- 
row to vote on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair may say for the information of the 
Senate that there are no amendments at 
the desk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some amendments 
might be offered. Some Senator might 
offer an amendment this afternoon, and 
it would have to be disposed of under this 
unanimous-consent order by the time we 
recess today. 

Mr. WHERRY. By the time we recess 
tonight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If an amendment 
were offered and were pending at the 
time the Senate takes a recess today it 
could not be voted on tomorrow? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Before we recess I think 
we should vote on all amendments that 
are pending, provided they are offered 
today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I am 
trying to clear up. 

Mr. TAFT. The agreement may be 
modified so as to provide for that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not object to the 
program, but it ought to be clearly 
understood that if any Senator offers an 
amendment this afternoon and it has 
not been disposed of by the time we re- 
cess, the Senate would not be barred 
from voting on that amendment tomor- 
row prior to 12:30. 

Mr. WHERRY. The unanimous-con- 
sent request provides that at 12:30 the 
Senate shall proceed to vote on the bill 
and any amendments thereto, so that 
would take care of amendments offered 
today. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the interpre- 
tation? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the interpre- 
tation of the order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the unani- 
mous-consent request submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
as modified. Is there objection to the 
request? The Chair hears none, and it 
is agreed to. 

The agreement, as modified, is as fol- 
lows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Tuesday, May 13, 1947, at the hour of 12:30 
p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, or that may be submitted 
on today—Monday, May 12, 1947—as intended 
to be proposed, to the bill S. 1126, the Fed- 
eral Labor Relations Act of 1947, after which 
the third reading of the bill shall be con- 
sidered as ordered; that immediately there- 
after the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill $020, the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947; that the said bill 
be considered as amended by striking out 
all after the enacting clause and inserting 
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in lieu thereof the text of the Senate bill 
as amended; that the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
House bill be considered as ordered, and 
that a vote be then taken upon the final 
passage of the House bill as amended. 

Ordered jurther, That after the adoption 
of this order, no amendment that is not 
germane to the bill or substitute shall be 
received, and that after the recess of the 
Senate today no new amendment shall be 
received either to the bill or the proposed 
substitute. 


Mr. OMAHONET. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I should now like 
to offer the amendment I had previously 
referred to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] have the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
the Senator from Wisconsin has the 
floor. He has yielded to the Senator 
from Wyoming. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has submitted an amendment. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment is to correct what appears 
to be an obvious omission in the first 
sentence of section 3 (a) of the bill as it 
is reported. It will be understood that 
the first title of the bill is an amend- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Act. There was no intention on the part 
of the committee to eliminate the por- 
tion of the present National Labor Re- 
lations Act providing for the appoint- 
ment of members of the Board by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. My amendment is to add 
to the first sentence the clause which 
appears in the National Labor Relations 
Act, section 3 (a), and which I think was 
omitted from the bill by mere oversight. 
After the word “members” at the begin- 
ning of line 13, on page 8, I propose to 
strike out the period, insert a comma, 
and the words “who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the insertion of the words 
omitted by error, but I think they should 
be inserted at another place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
proposed to insert the words after the 
word “members” at the beginning of line 
13 on page 8. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think the Sena- 
tor will find that that is the correct place. 

Mr. TAFT. At any rate, it is satisfac- 
tory to me for the present. We can 
straighten it out in conference. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. OMAHONET. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I ask the Senator 
from Wyoming whether he thinks his 
amendment is necessary, in view of the 
fact that the Constitution provides, in 
article II, that the President “shall nomi- 
nate, and by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall appoint am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and 
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consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, 
and all other officers of the United States, 
whose appointments are not herein oth- 
erwise provided for, and which shall he 
established by law”? 

Does not the Senator believe that that 
is a self-executing clause? Although 
there may be no objection to the amend- 
ment, after all, is it not an omission of 
language unnecessary in this act rather 
than an erroneous omission? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Knowing the tend- 
ency of courts and others who read the 
Jaw to ascribe particular motives and rea- 
sons when specific language is inserted 
or omitted, I propose the amendment 
merely for the purpose of removing all 
danger of misconstruction, so that no one 
will wonder why the clause was omitted. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have no objection 
whatever to the insertion of the amend- 
ment, but I undertake to say that, under 
the language I have read, the amend- 
ment is unnecessary. Perhaps it is ad- 
visable from the standpoint of ultracau- 
tion, but it is unnecessary. Therefore, 
there has been no error in the bill arising 
from the fact that the language was not 
therein included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. O’Manoney]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I never 
rise in the Senate, after listening to my 
distinguished friend from Florida IMr. 
Pepper], but I wish that his great abil- 
ities and great fecundity of expression 
were devoted to what I call a little more 
level-headed thinking. 

I do not rise in order to pose either 
as a prophet of evil or a prophet of 
good. I feel that the American people 
should have faith in this Congress. I 
want to say that in reply to what has 
been said in relation to power that de- 
velops because of the accumulation of 
wealth, I can agree with that; but I also 
want to say, as one who has gone into 
the proposition that under our antitrust 
laws there is adequate remedy, that we 
cannot turn to any antitrust law on our 
books including the Sherman Act, the 
Clayton Act, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, with amendments without 
finding that from the very start there is 
power in the Federal Government and 
there has been power there for years 
and decades with which to handle the 
evils resulting from monopoly. The ques- 
tion is whether the administrative 
branch or the executive branch, whose 
duty it is to carry out the intent of the 
law, will carry 

But, Mr. President, 1 did not rise to 
reply to the Senator from Florida; I 
rose to give my own views in relation to 
the pending measure, the bill which has 
been before the Senate for quite a num- 
ber of days. I am sure that everyone 
who listens to me can appreciate the 
fact that America stands for the rule 
of law, not the rule of the racketeer or 
the rule of violence; it stands for the 
rule of democracy, not the rule of labor- 
boss dictatorship, management dictator- 
ship, or dictatorship by monopoly; it 
stands for the rule of equality, not the 
rule of inequality of treatment of either 
labor or management; the rule of public 
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welfare, not the rule of special interests. 
Above all I hope America will return to 
the rule of self-help, not of reliance on 
Washington, D. C., to legislate the 
millennium into labor-management rela- 
tions. 

Mr. President, we shall shortly com- 
plete our work on the pending bill. I call 
it a bill restating sound American prin- 
ciples. I have refrained thus far from 
expressing my views on the measure, 
largely because I am not a member of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee and did not have the oppor- 
tunity to examine in the closest detail 
all of the provisions of the bill. I have, 
however, followed the arguments very 
closely and would now like to express 
some general thoughts in summary on 
the nature of this legislation. 

I shall not attempt to review all of the 
specific phases of the amendments which 
we have enacted, the provisions of the 
Senate bill itself, or of the House bill, 
but shall confine my remarks to the 
principles underlying our action here. 

As I see it, the basic purpose of the 
legislation we are enacting is to protect 
the public welfare from the arbitrary 
abuses of power by labor monopoly and 
racketeering. Our basic purpose is to 
halt the callous and wanton frittering 
away of America’s values over the last 
decade and more. Too long have we 
ignored the termite process on Ameri- 
ca’s Constitution, on her Bill of Rights, 
on the basic liberties of our people in the 
field of labor. 

We cannot in this critical period over- 
look much longer this unhealthy condi- 
tion in the ranks of labor, which is just 
one phase of the unhealthy condition 
in the world. Concentrated power cor- 
rupts and destroys, whether it be in pol- 
itics, in capital, or in labor; and that is 
especially true when men do not appre- 
ciate what they are doing to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Ordinarily, I would be among the last 
persons to state that any legislation is 
necessary along this line, if it were at all 
possible to get labor and management to 
clean their own houses. But we have seen 
years and years of industrial chaos, with 
resulting economic loss to the Nation. 
What is worse, we find a growing disre- 
spect for law and the rights of man. We 
have seen strikes halt production and 
bring closer the menace of inflation. We 
have seen Congress enact a constructive 
labor bill, only to have it vetoed by the 
President, with the result that we were 
plunged back into the same sort of chaos 
that existed before. I trust that that will 
not occur again. 

There are, as I see it, four parties in- 
volved in any labor-management contro- 
versy. They are: 

First. Management, representing the 
investors, stockholders, bondholders, and 
the actual management personnel. 

Second. The union, represented by its 
officers, and supposedly speaking and act- 
ing for the best interests of the working- 
man. 

Third. The workingman himself, the 
honest rank and file of American labor, 
95 percent of whom, as I have stated 
again and again in the Senate, are 
honest, law-abiding, hard-working citi- 
zens who ask only for their right to work, 
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and that Congress does not fail to pro- 
tect their inherent American rights. 

Fourth. The fourth party in any dis- 
pute is the most important party—the 
general public, meaning all segments of 
our society. Heretofore, we have legis- 
lated segment-wise, bearing in mind 
only the first two parties, organized man- 
agement and union organization, Con- 
gress enacted antitrust’ laws to curb 
management monopoly. Congress en- 
acted the Wagner Act in order to estab- 
lish a firm bargaining position for unions. 
But we in Congress have neglected the 
rights of the public and the individual, 
with the result that a cendition which 
now requires a remedy has arisen. 

We have allowed some labor organiza- 
tions to degenerate to such a point that 
in many instances they are used as per- 
sonal instruments for power and wealth 
of a few racketeering bosses. We have 
allowed some labor organizations to be- 
come cesspoo’s of corruption that smell 
to high heaven and cry for correction in 
the public interest and in the interest 
of the individuals belonging to them. 

If the wrongs existing in labor organi- 
zations Lere and there affected only 
those organizations themselves, we would 
not be enacting such comprehensive 
legislation as this. We do so only be- 
cause we recognize that these wrongs are 
sabotaging the American public’s basic 
interest, because they are sabotaging the 
very foundations of the Republic and 
the inherent rights of the individual man. 

Mr. President, our purpose now is to 
restore the conditions of freedom for 
American labor, and to provide equality 
with American management, so that this 
land of freedom and opportunity may 
realize its tremendous potentiality in 
this Atomic Age, rather than to go the 
European way, torn by internal conflicts, 
by organized brigandage, and by starva- 
tion. We are confronted with a situa- 
tion in which the American Garden of 
Eden has been invaded by the serpent 
of racketeering, which threatens to make 
of this earthly paradise a European-like 
scene of chaos and conflict. 

I have spoken of the menace of the 
undermining of basic American values. 
Let me illustrate: 

First. We have allowed farmers and 
other producers bringing their produce 
to market to be forced by union racket- 
eers to pey toll, as if the highways of 
America were tollgates for a class. 

Second. We have allowed Americans 
who want to work and have the ability 
to work in many crafts and occupations 
to be denied work solely because they 
could not or would not pay the cost of 
entering a union which had a closed- 
shop agreement with management. 

Third. We have allowed union organi- 
zations virtually to become courts, exer- 
cising in some instances brutal discipline 
and punishment and taking away from 
man his inherent right to work. 

Fourth. We have permitted the power 
of taxation by what might be called a 
government within a government, in 
spite of the constitutional provision that 
the Government alone can levy taxes. 

Fifth. There are instances in which 
unicns, because we have allowed them 
to do so, have imposed fines upon their 
members up to $20,000- because they 
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crossed picket lines—dared to go to the 
place of employment. 

Sixth. We have allowed labor groups 
during the war to require of free Ameri- 
can citizens payments up to hundreds of 
dollars to be permitted to work on Gov- 
ernment war projects. Others, who 
would not pay, were denied the right 
in wartime to work for Uncle Sam. 

Seventh. We have allowed the heads 
of unions to discharge members who, 
under subpena, testified in court to the 
truth when the subpena of the court 
required them to appear and testify. 

Mr. President, that directly interferes 
with the judicial process. 

Eighth. We have allowed “goon” 
squads to terrorize and assault, and sec- 
ondary boycotts to operate to the detri- 
ment of the public interest. ; 

Ninth. We have allowed communists 
and foreign-minded men to dominate 
some American union labor and threaten 
a economic life of American communi- 

es. 

Tenth. We have allowed monopoly 
power to be vested in the hands of some 
labor leaders, which power has threat- 
ened the very life of the Nation. Illus- 
trations have been cited on the floor of 
the Senate. 

It must be clear to everyone that these 
powers border on pure fascism. Bad 
men make bad conditions. All we do 
here is to provide a way to stop bad men, 
That is our job. 

Ninety-nine percent of the working 
men in America—and I am speaking 
from knowledge of many of them—to- 
gether with their wives, want the Con- 
gress of the United States to get rid of the 
men who make bad conditions. 

Many of those who defend these fascist 
practices are the very same ones who: 

(a) Denounce the poll tax, claiming 
that it infringes upon the right of a citi- 
zen to vote. I am not in favor of the 
poll tax; but they do this at the very time 
they deny a man his right to earn his 
daily bread which seems as important, if 
not more important, than a man’s right 
to vote. 

(b) They want legislation which 
would attempt to prevent discrimination 
in employment against persons because 
of race, color, creed, or national origin. 
Yet they are the very same men who 
would discriminate against workers, de- 
nying the right to work simply because 
they refuse to pay a toll to a union which 
they do not want to join. 

I have voted for all of the amend- 
ments which in my belief will strengthen 
this labor legislation and enable it to 
better protect the public interest and the 
interest of the individual working man. 
Among those amendments have been 
provisions giving employers their right- 
ful voice in the administration of union 
welfare funds and limiting the uses for 
which the money may be spent. Other 
provisions permit employers to secure in- 
junctions against jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts which crucify the 
public interest as well as the interests 
of management and the working man, I 
voted also for the Ball amendment and 
for the Aiken amendment which would 
have granted injunctive relief in cases 
in which there is interference with the 
farmer and others using the highways by 
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requiring them to pay tribute for the 
conveyance of their products. 

It must be clearly understood that 
purely from the viewpoint of labor itself, 
as indicated by the mail from union men 
and their wives and others, there is a 
demand for Government to take a firm 
hand that will result in doing no man 
harm, but in preserving the rights of the 
individual citizen and the public. I per- 
sonally feel that there is need for in- 
testinal fortitude in the administration 
of law on a local level and if this were 
adequately looked after, then I would be 
willing to leave the entire enforcement 
of an American citizen's rights to the 
cities and counties and States. But we 
have waited a long time for this adequate 
law enforcement. The attitude of the 
Federal Government has caused this 
laxity. It has now become apparent 
that the Federal Government must step 
into this picture and in no uncertain 
terms restrain not only the foreign ele- 
ments which have infiltrated the Repub- 
lic, but many of our own citizens who 
have been perverted in their thinking 
and who will not respect the rights of 
others. 

I have urged my colleagues on the La- 
bor Committee, whe will take this bill to 
conference, to insure the concurrent 
jurisdictions of State labor boards and 
the National Labor Board, so that insofar 
as possible each of the State boards may 
handle problems at the State level, 
rather than attempt to send all of the 
problems to Washington to be decided 
far from the scene of the dispute. 

I have pointed out some of the amend- 
ments for which I have voted. Let me 
point out some of the things that neither 
these amendments nor the Senate bill 
nor the House bill will do. Thus, for 
example: 

First. None of the provisions impairs 
the original intent of the Wagner Act or 
infringe upon any of labor’s legitimate 
rights thereunder, 

Second. None of these provisions 
establishes standards on unions which 
are not already established on manage- 
ment, These provisions simply make for 
equality before the law—a basic Ameri- 
can principle for labor and management. 
After all, we are proud of the fact that 
we are a Nation of laws. 

Third. None of these provisions inter- 
feres unduly with union affairs, except 
to the extent necessary to protect the 
individual rights of employees. I stress 
individual rights—the individual rights 
of the employee who also is an American 
citizen, and who, even if he gets mixed 
up with racketeers, is entitled to our 
consideration and our defense. 

Fourth. None of these provisions re- 
peals the Norris-LaGuardia Act or re- 
stores the abuses which prevailed prior 
to the establishment of that act, though 
I would have given injunction relief in 
certain cases. 

Fifth. None of these provisions de- 
stroys the right of collective bargaining 
or the right to peaceful picketing or any 
other peaceful or lawful persuasion. 

Sixth. None destroys the right to 
strike but merely makes it consistent 
with the public interest and the rights 
of the individual employees. 
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Seventh. None of these provisions per- 
mits the interstate transportation of 
strikebreakers or any other condition 
which existed prior to the Byrnes Act. 

I know that in spite of the fact that 
this legislation does not do any of these 
things, there will be those who will 
attempt to smear it as antilabor, as 
they have already attempted to do. But 
I submit that this bill is for the best 
interests of labor, the rank-and-file of 
labor. 

Let labor remember that the com- 
mittee sat week after week and asked the 
so-called leaders—that is what they are; 
merely so-called leaders, because they 
did not show leadership—to submit to 
the committee their ideas as to how to 
remedy the situations because of which 
America is getting pretty much “het up” 
and which I have enumerated. Not one 
suggestion was given. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem is in our laps. 

I repeat that this bill is in the best 
interests of labor. It harms no one but 
the union racketeer who has been abus- 
ing the rights of labor as well as the 
rights of the public and of management. 
In other words, it restates what have 
always been the rights of an American 
citizen. 

I reaffirm the basic thesis that I stated 
at the very outset. The purpose of this 
legislation is to put a halt to the “termit- 
ing” of American values which we have 
tolerated for over a decade. It is to 
vitalize the constitutional freedoms and 
liberties of every American worker, not 
only the 15,000,000 organized workers, 
but the 45,000,000 of unorganized work- 
ers, and the rights and liberties of one- 
hundred-and-forty-odd-million Ameri- 
cans as a whole. 

We remember the advice of the 
period of the American Revolution: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
For over a decade we have been asleep 
at the switch. We have not been vigi- 
lant. Now is the time to stand up and 
be counted in vigilant defense of liberties 
which have been so long abused. 

Is there anyone who will say, after 
listening to the 10 or 11 or 12 abuses 
which I have enumerated and which 
have become so prevalent in America, 
that such conditions do not interfere 
with the personal liberties of the indi- 
vidual citizen? 

America has always had as its chief 
cornerstone “the rights of man”—the 
individual man. We all remember that 
it was Thomas Payne who wrote that fa- 
mous book entitled “The Rights of Man,” 
and it was that bit of human wisdom 
which contributed much to making the 
American Revolution a success. Wash- 
ington said that without that volume the 
American Colonists never could have 
succeeded. Why? Because in that vol- 
ume are stated definitely the inherent 
God-given rights of man; and the right 
of man to work, to make his own living, 
and not be required to pay toll and trib- 
ute for that privilege is one of those 
rights. 

Elsewhere in the world these rights 
are being dissipated. The biggest job of 
us legislators is to see that these rights 
are not dissipated here in America. 

While the doing away with strife and 
misunderstandings—nationally and in- 
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ternationally—is not primarily a politi- 
cal job—rather, it is a spiritual under- 
taking—nevertheless, in the affairs of 
mortals, we, as the representatives of 
this people, must in the field of the po- 
litical define and protect the rights of 
our fellowman—seeing to it that fetters 
which interfere with man’s progress are 
stricken from him. 

This, Mr. President, is what we have 
been talking about; this is what this pro- 
Posed legislation does. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of an article which I wrote for the mag- 
azine Public Service on this subject be 
reprinted following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A LABOR PROGRAM FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


(By Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, United States 
Senator from Wisconsin) 

America is living in a new age, and she 
needs a new labor program for that age. With 
58,000,000 of her people employed, with all 
America hungry for goods, with great unful- 
filled needs throughout the world, with tech- 
nological miracles available to us through full 
production, we must get out of the labor- 
management ruts of the preatomic age. 

Those ruts—ruinous, prolonged strikes, 
paralyses of whole communities and the Na- 
tion, bitter feeling between employees and 
employers—must not continue in this new 


age. 
What is it then that America does not need 
to get out of these ruts? 


AMERICA DOESN'T NEED THESE ITEMS 


1. We don’t need any foreign “isms” or 
ideologies in the picture. That means we 
don’t need the phony solutions of commu- 
nism or fascism. We don't need and don’t 
want their provocation and incitement, their 
alien spirit of hatred, their venom in setting 
class against class, race against race. 

2. We don't need name calling, bitter 
prejudices and anger. We need a calm, rea- 
sonable, peaceful approach to our problem. 

3. We don't need segmented thinking—the 
sort of thinking that is concerned only about 
the welfare of one segment of our popula- 
tion. We've got to think about all segments 
about the public interest, most of all the in- 
terest of 140,000,000 Americans—labor, man- 
agement, farmer, housewives—all of us. 

4. We don’t need backward thinking that 
would try to make us turn back the clock to 
the days before there were unions, before 
there was collective bargaining. Unions and 
collective bargaining are here to stay, but 
collective bargaining must become a two-way 
street. Union busting, antiunionism are not 
American any more than management bust- 
ing or antimanagement are American. 

WHAT AMERICA NEEDS—IN PRINCIPLE 

Well, if this is what America does not need, 
what does she need? You can summarize 
what she needs in these few words: 

(A) The rule of law—not the rule of rack- 
eteering or of violence. 

(B) The rule of democracy—not the rule 
of labor boss dictatorship or management 
dictatorship. 

(C) The rule of equality—not the rule of 
inequality of treatment of either labor or 
management. 

(D) The rule of the public welfare—not 
the rule of special interest. 

(E) The rule of self-help—not reliance on 
Washington, D. C., to legislate the millen- 
nium in labor relations. 


WHAT AMERICA NEEDS—IN SPECIFIC ACTION 


Now, these are just five principles, and they 
are useless unless we apply them. Let’s do 
just that. Let’s list the specific, concrete 
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actions which every one of us—labor, man- 
agement, Congress must take—to realize the 
fine possibilities of the atomic age. 

Here we go: 

1. Labor must take steps to clean up its 
own house. This is labor's most important 
job—to do for its own good and the good of 
the Republic. This self-help, this self-reli- 
ance can be as important to labor as anything 
else Congress can do. 

Labor must purge itself of the Communist 
cells and Communist leadership that has 
taken over so many unions. Labor must 
eliminate its racketeers—the vermin who 
want to play the industrial game only for 
their own profit and only their own way— 
breaking all rules. Labor must oust the 
bosses who control crooked union elections. 
Labor must take an interest in union affairs; 
it must not cast ballots for union officers who 
are America-breaking, who do not respect the 
rights of the public. 

2. The primary action for cleansing unions 
must come from labor itself, but Congress 
can help by passing legislation to insure 
secret union elections and for publicizing 
of union finances. 

3. The abuses of the closed shop should 
be outlawed. We should protect every 
American's constitutional freedom to work 
wherever he pleases and under what condi- 
tions he pleases, in a union or outside a 
union. Many folks have objections, as I do, 
to a poll tax on voting which’ prevents a 
man from balloting if he doesn't pay a cer- 
tain fee. These folks say such a tax is 
unconstitutional. Isn't it then, unconstitu- 
tional if a man is required to join a union 
and pay what the union says in order to get 
his job and hold his job? 

4. Mass picketing, violence at the plant 
gate and within a plant, threats or other 
strong-arm tactics must be outlawed. 

5. Slow downs and other limitations on, 
production must be barred. 

6. Bona-fide supervisory employees are 
members of management and should there- 
fore not be organized into the same unions 
as rank and file workers, lest the conflicting 
loyalties of these foremen between labor 
and management ruin their effectiveness. 

7. Unions should be made liable for dam- 
ages if they break contracts just as businesses 
are lable. 

8. Jurisdictional strikes between unions 
should be outlawed, as well as secondary 
boycotts. In these actions, one union boy- 
cotts an employer simply because his prod- 
ucts are in part made from or use another 
union’s materials. 

9. No union should be allowed to impose 
a tax levy or royalty on an employer's prod- 
ucts. This infringes on the taxing power of 
the State, it increases cost of the product, 
impedes commerce and forces private, un- 
regulated monopoly. 

10. Employers should be given the right 
of free speech under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. They should be given the right 
to petition for union elections just as unions 
have that right. 

11. Machinery for conciliation, media- 
tion and voluntary arbitration should be 
strengthened so that collective bargaining 
can settle disputes peacefully. 5 

12. Where all other efforts fail and wher- 
ever the public interest is threatened by a 
proposed strike in a public utility like elec- 
tricity, transportation, telephone, gas, or a 
key Nation-wide industry like coal or steel, 

- Congress should set up means for compul- 
sory arbitration of disputes. This means 
that the settlement of the dispute should be 
made by an impartial arbitrator or board of 
arbitrators which would hand down the de- 
cision which would then be binding on both 
management and labor, Strikes in utilities 
and key Nation-wide industries must be out- 
3 The public welfare must be pro- 


No one regrets more than I do the need 
for Government compulsion in settling labor 
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disputes, but the public interest requires 
such compulsion if all other settlement 
means fail. 

18. Congress, labor and management 
should take steps to promote industrial 
safety. Factory accidents last year cost over 
sixteen thousand lives and countless more 
losses of limbs and of working time. 

14. Congress should stimulate voluntary 
profit-sharing plans in industry—employees’ 
bonuses and other incentives to encourage 
full production wherever these plans are 
feasible. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIONS 

These are but 14 points. Many more could 
be added. Their total goal is the same: to 
give the laboring man a break; to give man- 
agement a break; most of all, to give the 
public a break; zo that America can have 
full production and industrial peace. With 
full production, the supply of goods can be 
increased and when that happens, when sup- 
ply catches up with demand, the high cost 
of living will come down. 

Production means work, honest work, ef- 
fective work. There is nothing wrong with 
this Nation that honest work cannot cure— 
in the atomic age or any other age. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I should 
like to address myself to the pending so- 
called labor bill. This bill reminds me 
of one of the more popular ditties that 
used to delight us back in the prewar 
thirties. As I recall it, the refrain went 
something like this: “Oh, the music 
goes round and round—round and 
round—and it comes out here.” Over 
12,000 words and 59 pages of tricky, 
legalistic clauses go round and round— 
and come out with no answer to the vital 
problems facing our country today in 
regard to how to maintain industrial 
peace, full production and employment 
under a democratic, free-enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The bill declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to encourage collective 
bargaining and self-organization of our 
Nation’s wage earners in order to reduce 
industrial strife, protect the free flow of 
commerce, and promote economic sta- 
bility. But its provisions have the effect 
of weakening the ability of the American 
wage earner to act together with his fel- 
lows to obtain a decent living for him- 
self and his family. 

The bill talks of “restoring equality of 
bargaining power between employers and 
employees”. But its technicalities tie 
the employees and their unions up in 
such knots as to leave the giant corpora- 
tions and monopolies which dominate 
our economic life even more powerful 
and better able to grab an increasing 
share of the pie. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] pointed out earlier 
today that wages, the take-home pay of 
workers, have decreased during the last 
year approximately $5,000,000,000 from 
what they were during the war, but that 
corporation profits have increased ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000. 

I am convinced that the inequalities 
and insecurities which are the cause of 
most of our industrial unrest would be 
aggravated rather than alleviated by 
Senate bill 1126, because it would make 
the industrial and financial giants 
stronger, and would weaken the labor 
unions which protect millions of Ameri- 
cans. It would do that at a time 
when the welfare of the Nation demands 
that the growing disparity between 
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prices, profits, and wages be reduced, not 
increased. 

Everyone knows that since the end of 
the war, prices and profits have far 
outrun wages. Prices and profits are 
higher than ever before in our history, 
while real wages have actually fallen. 
Consumer prices have risen more than 
25 percent since the end of the war, and 
food by more than 43 percent. At the 
same time, the total paid out in salaries 
and wages in 1946 actually fell, even 
though the number of employees in- 
creased. This means that the average 
share of labor in the national income 
was smaller than in 1945. 

But corporate profits in 1946 hit an 
all-time high of about $12,000,000,000 
and now are running at a rate of about 
$17,000,000,000 a year for 1947. Basic to 
all this is the fact that today 250 large 


corporations control two-thirds of the 


manufacturing facilities in the entire 
United States, and more than 100 of the 
largest corporations are controlled by 8 
groups of banking interests. But under 
such circumstances at this time, the Con- 
gress sets ouf to atomize labor unions 
and break them up into small constituent 
parts. 

I fear that a continuation of this con- 
dition can only lead to the most dis- 
astrous depression this country has ever 
suffered. The lesson of 1929-33 is there 
for all to see. Gross maldistribution of 
wealth and excessive concentration of 
economic power once led us to the edge 
of the abyss. Do we want to risk that 
terrible experience again? 

Have we forgotten that we cannot 
enjoy prosperity for long if millions of 
workers and their families do not have 
enough money to purchase the products 
of our farms and factories? 

Already we see signs and hear talk of 
an approaching recession. Inventories 
ae piling up and retail sales are drop- 


In terms of the average American fam- 
ily, all of this adds up to a lower stand- 
ard of living—less food, less clothes, less 
recreation, and postponement of the 
purchase of a long-awaited new car, ra- 
dio, washing machine, or refrigerator. 

As for housing—if I may digress—it 
looks as if the people of America may 
never get an adequate number of houses. 
I was on a radio program a few evenings 
ago debating with a lobbyist for the real- 
estate interests, and about the only solu- 
tion he had to the question of the housing 
shortage was to tear down the slums, just 
tear them down, he said, as we get the 
old cars off the road. He did not say 
what the people who lived in the slums 
pica do after their houses were torn 

wh, 


All this means a dwindling market for 
the farmers of my State and the other 
great farm areas of the country. 

It has led to a return of a sense of 
insecurity and anxiety as to the future 
in millions of American homes. 

I urge you to consider the merits of 
this bill against that background. It is 
a background depressingly similar to the 
situation that obtained after World 
War I. Such a background of increasing 
monopoly, higher profits, higher prices, 
lower wages, and attempts to weaken the 
labor unions can only lead, as it did be- 
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fore, to another smash-up. Think of 
what that would mean in terms of hu- 
man suffering—unemployment for mil- 
lions of workers; poverty for their wives 
and tnildren; bankruptcy for thousands 
of farmers and small businessmen; de- 
moralization of your youth; waste of 
human and material resources. Such a 
crisis, if it occurred again, would imperil 
the very foundations of our free enter- 
prise system. It could breed hatreds and 
divisions destructive of our democracy. 
It might encourage the would-be dicta- 
tors and war mongers in our midst. We 
cannot afford to take the chance that we 
shall get off this time even with the heavy 
penalty we had to pay in 1929-32. 

The legislation we need today is legis- 
lation to remedy, not aggravate, the in- 
equalities and injustices making for an- 
other depression. We do not need laws 
which will weaken unions and impair 
their ability to win a fairer share of the 
economic product for our wage earners 
and their families. 

We do need a vigorous program to 
combat the trend toward complete mo- 
nopoly. We need to revise our tax struc- 
ture to relieve the burden on those least 
able to pay. We must extend our social- 
security system, provide more and better 
housing, establish a national health pro- 
gram, and raise the level of our mini- 
mum-wage laws. 

I recognize the need for remedial leg- 
islation in the labor field. I support the 
recommendations for labor legislation 
made by President Truman at the open- 
ing of this Congress. I am proud to be 
cosponsor of the bill translating those 
recommendations into legislative terms, 
which was introduced last week by my 
distinguished colleague the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray]. That bill is a 
real labor peace bill. It is designed to 
achieve peace and equity in the field of 
labor relations. 

It seeks to achieve that through 
strengthening of the mediation machin- 
ery, through improvements of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, through 
elimination of unjustifiable secondary 
boycotts and work stoppages, and 
through the creation of a temporary 
commission to devise a long-range ap- 
proach to the problem of eliminating the 
causes of labor disputes. 

I sincerely believe that our bill repre- 
sents the constructive solution to our 
present-day labor problems, and I greatly 
fear the results of the legislation now 
before us, which seems to approach pres- 
ent-day difficulties more in anger than 
in sorrow. 

Organized labor is not perfect. Abuses 
have been committed both by labor and 
by management. I am anxious to cor- 
rect the abuses. But I am unalterably 
opposed to the pending bill because it 
goes far beyond the treatment of these 
abuses. Indeed, it hits at the funda- 
mental rights gained by labor at great 
cost over long years of bitter struggle. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer 
back to the sentence I spoke earlier when 
I said that abuses have been committed 
by both labor and management. What 
has been our reward to labor? The re- 
pressive proposal now before us. On the 
other hand, for management, the big 
monopolies, we passed the carry-back tax 
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provisions, which have netted them mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars, we re- 
moved the excess-profits tax, which has 
netted them further millions, and now a 
tax bill is proposed which will save mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars to the large 
taxpayers, and will buy the little man 
hardly a package of cigarettes. That is 
the way some propose to treat all Amer- 
icans alike. 

I oppose the committee bill, as amend- 
ed, because it would impoverish and 
weaken the farmer’s best customers— 
the American wage-earner and his fam- 
ily. I oppose it because it undermines 
the democratic rights and welfare of not 
only organized labor, but of the entire 
American people. It favors those who 
have most as against those who have 
least. It would increase the already dan- 
gerous maldistribution of wealth and 
further augment the power of monopoly. 

I hope with all my heart that my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle will vote on this bill, of all bills, 
in a spirit free from narrow partisan or 
class interest. We can ill afford to play 
politics with the prosperity and welfare 
of our country at this time. 

Let us bear in mind the splendid ex- 
ample of fair play and reasonable give- 
and-take just displayed by labor and 
management in the steel, auto, and elec- 
trical industries. Let us not “rock the 
boat” by passing punitive antilabor leg- 
islation at this juncture. 

Industry and labor have just given 
us a vivid demonstration of the power of 
genuine, free, collective bargaining to 
promote industrial peace and production. 
They have done so under rules long 
established and well known. Why 
change the rules of the game now? Why 
plunge industry and labor, and, indeed, 
the entire country, into the uncertainty 
and confusion bound to ensue pending 
judicial determination of the validity and 
meaning of those 12,000 words of new 
law? 

I feel that now that immediate post- 
war tensions are over, we can expect la- 
bor and management to maintain indus- 
trial peace through the collective-bar- 
gaining techniques they had forgotten 
during the war. 

Mr. President, I am deeply conscious 
of the importance and significance of 
this debate. The eyes of the world are 
upon us. They are watching to see if 
we can solve the problem of maintaining 
full production and employment in 
peacetime in a free society. They are 
asking whether we can provide a decent 
standard of living for all our people, and 
industrial peace, under our free-enter- 
prise system. They are waiting to see 
whether we are once more going to place 
property rights above human rights. 
They are wondering about the stability 
of our democratic free-enterprise system. 

These are questions that are also be- 
ing asked by millions of Americans here 
at home. The continuation of our way 
of life depends on the answers to those 
questions. I declare with all the con- 
viction at my command that the bill 
before us will not help us to answer 
those questions wisely and humanely. 

On the contrary, passage of the bill 
will cause dismay to millions of liberty 
loving men and women here and abroad. 
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It will signal the resurrection of Hoover- 
ism and reaction. It will dishearten our 
friends abroad. At a time like this, 
when the free-enterprise system is under 
attack throughout the world, we can ill 
afford the luxury of another postwar 
orgy of labor-baiting and boom-and- 
bust economics. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
shall vote against the passage of S. 1126. 
I shall vote against it because I value 
human rights over property rights—and 
because I place the welfare of all the 
people above the narrow, selfish interest 
of a few monopolies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Gurney Moore 
Baldwin Hatch Murray 

Ball Hawkes Myers 
Barkley Hayden O’Conor 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Daniel 
Bricker Hill O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hoey Overton 
Brooks Holland 

Buck Ives Revercomb 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Cain Kem Smith 
Capehart Kilgore Sparkman 
Capper Knowland Stewart 
Chavez Langer Taft 
Connally Lodge Taylor 
Cooper Lucas Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Donnell McCarthy Thye 

Downey McClellan Tydings 
Dworshak McFarland Umstead 
Eastland McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McKellar Wagner 
Elender McMahon Watkins 
Ferguson Magnuson Wherry 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Wilson 

Green Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I think 
it is pretty generally understood—at 
least it is here in the Senate—that for 
a long period of time I have advocated 
the enactment of reasonable legislation 
tending to correct defects in existing 
laws as regards the relations between 
labor and management, and alsc to pro- 
vide substantial remedial measures 
which would help correct and adjust 
some of the differences which have long 
existed and have caused much loss to 
labor, management, and the country. 

In advocating and even in sponsoring 
such legislation, it has never been 
my purpose to enact legislation punitive 
in character. Whatever evils exist, 
whether in the ranks of labor or in cap- 
ital, they can never be corrected by any 
attempt to destroy either labor or capital 
by the force of legislative enactment. 
Any person who approaches the grave 


and serious problems which exist in this 


vast field of human relations in a spirit 
of antagonistic hostility or animosity 
kills his own purpose and is of no help, 
but, on the contrary, is a decided hin- 
drance to the cause of both labor and 
capital. . 

Legislate as we may, restrict, hamper, 
and hamstring organized labor as much 
as we like, we can never kill or destroy 
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the fundamental rights of laboring men 
to organize and act together for the pur- 
pose of protecting and furthering their 
own cause. The welfare of the great 
masses of the laboring people is of such 
tremendous importance to the economy 
and welfare of the entire Nation that 
any harsh, rigorous, revengeful legisla- 
tion which cripples and destroys the 
rights of organized labor would likewise 
injure all the country. 

Similarly it is true that the force and 
power of labor itself has grown so strong 
that if reasonable, fair, and just legisla- 
tion is not enacted and the great force 
of organized labor should be exercised 
without due regard for the equally fun- 
damental rights of management or the 
strong interest of the public generally, 
the failure so to enact fair and reason- 
able legislation will be most injurious 
to management, the entire country, and, 
in my opinion, labor itself. 

Therefore, Mr. President, when we ap- 
proach the problem of enacting legis- 
lation of the nature and character 
pending before us, we in the legislative 
branch of the Government have a tre- 
mendous responsibility to all of these 
interests—labor, management, and the 
public generally. In the discharge of 
this responsibility, none of us is, I hope, 
and none of us should be swayed by any 
motive whatsoever, except what is fair, 
just, and reasonable for all the people— 
and all the people necessarily includes 
both management and labor. Certainly, 
no outside influence such as anger, prej- 
udice, bitterness over past wrongs or 
fancied wrongs and, least of all, any 
partisan angle or aspect, should enter 
into our deliberations or our decisions. 

Already during the course of the debate 
I have more than once stated my own 
desire to aid in securing the passage of 
that type of legislation which I have 
mentioned, that is, legislation which is 
fair and reasonable to all the interests 
involved, but I have realized that the en- 
actment of such legislation is not by any 
means easy. As has been stated on the 
floor many times, we have not only to con- 
sider our own wishes and desires here in 
the Senate but we have to deal with the 
House of Representatives, equal with us 
in the constitutional processes of making 
the law of the land. Not only do we have 
to take into consideration the House of 
Representatives, but, also as a part of 
the constitutional process, the President 
of the United States, who must approve or. 
disapprove any legislation we enact, must 
likewise be considered. 

As I have stated before in consideration 
of all these things, I had believed that, if 
we passed the bill as reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and added no amendments to that 
measure, we would be in a much better 
position to secure the final enactment of 
a law. There are two things involved in 


this consideration. In passing the bill as - 


reported by the Senate committee, there 
is left a wide area of compromise and 
agreement with the House of Represent- 
atives when the measure goes to confer- 
ence, as I presume it undoubtedly will. 

Moreover it was my judgment—and 
merely by personal opinion—that such a 
measure would have far better chance of 
securing Presidential approval. I said 
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during the course of the debate that each 
amendment which was added to the Sen- 
ate bill—and again giving my own per- 
sonal opinion—decreased the chance or 
likelihood of that bill being approved by 
the President and likewise decreased the 
chances of overriding a Presidential veto, 
which situation could very well result in 
complete failure to pass at this session 


of Congress any legislation whatsoever. 


Entertaining these thoughts, I have 
steadfastly voted against amendments 
which were proposed and some of which 
I might have supported under other cir- 
cumstances and conditions. 

At the conclusion of these remarks I 
shall ask to haye inserted in the RECORD 
a chart which bears out what I have said 
about the possibility of a Presidential 
veto. That chart shows the substantially 
similar provisions of the Case bill, which 
was vetoed on July 11, 1946, and the pend- 
ing bill. It indicates that all the pro- 
visions which were objectionable to the 
President in June of last year are re- 
peated in substance in the present bill, 
as it has been amended. True, the pro- 
visions of the so-called Taft bill differ in 
some respects from the Case bill pro- 
visions but they are substantially the 
same. In addition, the chart which I 
shall place in the Recor contains a list of 
provisions in the pending bill, as it has 
been amended, which are even more re- 
strictive than the Case bill. 

The chart and list to which I have re- 
ferred led me to the definite conclusion 
which I have expressed, that there is 
grave danger that neither the bill which 
the Senate is about to approve nor the 
one which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives will ever become the law of the 
land. This is a most deplorable situa- 
tion and one which, in my opinion, could 
and should have been avoided. There 
yet remains some hope that, when the 
measure passes the Senate and goes to 
conference, the conferees will realize the 
situation with which they are con- 
fronted and will report to the separate 
Houses a measure which will be so fair, 
reasonable, and just that it can meet 
with Presidential approval, or, in the 
event the President fails to approve, that 
it can be passed over his veto. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
whether in his opinion, from the parlia- 
mentary point of view as to their juris- 
diction, it would be possible for the con- 
ferees to report a bill which would so 
vary from the bill passed by the House 
and the measure which has been re- 
ported by the Senate committee and thus 
far amended upon the floor of the Sen- 
ate, as to meet the problem which he 
thinks ought to be met. 

Mr. HATCH. Probably the Senator 
from Wyoming is correct in his state- 
ment as to the parliamentary situation. 
I was merely expressing the hope that 
such a bill, which the President could 
sign, could be reported from the confer- 
ence committee. 

I was about to say that in the event the 
President should, for reasons of his own, 
veto the bill, I have been hopeful that a 
measure could pass the Congress which 
could be enacted into law, even over the 
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Presidential veto. Of course, such a bill 
would have to be so fair and just in its 
terms that the Presidential veto could 
be overridden, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me ask the 
Senator another question. What in his 
opinion would be the prospect of such a 
result if, instead of the bill as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the Senate should enact 
the proposed substitute? Would that 
bring appreciably nearer accomplish- 
ment the preparation in the conference 
committee of a reasonable bill which 
would meet the situation? 

Mr. HATCH. I think there is no ques- 
tion of it. Just as I stated with respect 
to the bill which was reported by the 
Senate committee, there would be such 
a wide area from a parliamentary stand- 
point in which the conferees could right- 
fully get together on new legislation that 
I think, without question, what the Sen- 
ator has said would be correct. From 
that standpoint there would be greater 
opportunity for the conferees to agree 
upon a bill which the President could 
approve, or which could be passed over 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I take it the Sen- 
ator is of the opinion that there is a cer- 
tain obligation upon the Congress to go as 
far as it can in meeting the opinions of 
the President with respect to this very 
grave problem. 

Mr. HATCH. Before the Senator en- 
tered the Chamber I expressed the 
thought that we must consider the Sen- 
ate a coordinate branch with the House 
of Representatives, because it has equal 
authority with us in enacting legislation. 
I also expressed the thought which the 
Senator has just expressed, that the 
President himself is constitutionally a 
part of the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment, and certainly we should act with 
full knowledge of the constitutional pow- 
ers of the President. 

Mr. President, I am stressing this point 
now as I have stressed it in the past, to 
place the responsibility in the first in- 
stance upon the Congress, for that is 
where it belongs now. It will be ex- 
tremely unfortunate if policies of the ma- 
jority party in the present Congress fail 
to provide such remedial measures so 
fair, just, and reasonable that the bill 
can become the law of the land even 
though the President should veto it. 

In saying this and in placing the re- 
sponsibility now upon the majority party 
in the Congress, I raise no partisan im- 
plication whatever. That is the situation 
as it exists in the legislative branch of 
the Government. The obligation in the 
first instance is ours and in accordance 
with long-established practices, customs, 
and uses, the responsibility first rests 
upon the majority party. 

As I indicated in other remarks on the 
floor, it is my opinion that if political 
considerations which are currently re- 
ferred to in the press of the country and 
elsewhere do enter into the passage of 
the law by the Congress or in its veto by 
the President, neither political party will 
gain any advantage by such action. The 
country will rightly place responsibility, 
in the first instance, in the majority 
party in Congress and its leadership and 
will say, “You were most unwise and ir- 
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responsible in passing legislation which 
you were bound to know or should have 
known the President would veto, unless 
you had the assurance that you could 
pass the measure over his veto.” Like- 
wise, the President would be subjected 
to criticism by some who want labor leg- 
islation of any kind, no matter how harsh 
or restrictive it might be. 

Therefore it continues to be my judg- 
ment now, as it has been all through the 
course of this debate, that if we let this 
session pass without enacting fair and 
reasonable legislation—speaking only of 
the political angle—neither party will 
gain, and labor, management, and the 
country will lose. 

Mr. President, after these general ob- 
servations I want to discuss very briefly 
some of the provisions of the pending bill 
as it has been amended. 

I have no argument with any of the 
changes which will be made in the defini- 
tions contained in section 2 of the 
Wagner Act. 

I approve the changes made in the 
NLRB by sections 3 through 6. Trial 
examiners should be, I think, only ex- 
aminers. I am in accord with the pro- 
visions of section 4 preventing them from 
acting also as prosecutors. 

I have no argument with section 8 (a), 
which in effect does away with the closed 
shop and subjects union shop arrange- 
ments to rather close limitations, with 
one exception. It seems to me it might 
be well to permit unions, even in a union 
shop plant, to fix for their members cer- 
tain standards of efficiency and to per- 
mit the unions to exclude members who 
fall below such standards. 

I agree in principle with the provisions 
of section 8 (b) establishing a list of un- 
fair labor practices for unions. I have 
some doubts, however, of the effective- 
ness of the amendment to subsection 1, 
which the Senate adopted on May 2. It 
appears to me that by prohibiting unions 
from interfering with the employees’ ex- 
ercise of their rights relating to the selec- 
tion of representatives, and in the next 
sentence stating that such a prohibition 
shall not impair the right of a union to 
prescribe its own rules with respect to 
the acquisition or retention of member- 
ship, we are outlining the boundaries of 
a legalistic battlefield which may lead to 
unlimited argument. 

I approve subsection 3 of section 8 (b) 
making it an unfair labor practice for a 
union to refuse to bargain collectively 
with an employer if the union is the au- 
thorized bargaining representative. The 
whole purpose of the Wagner Act is to 
bring about bargaining. A union cer- 
tainly should not be permitted to thwart 
such a laudable purpose simply by keep- 
ing mum until an employer is financially 
exhausted. 

I heartily endorse subsection 4 making 
secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
strikes unfair union practices. Surely 
there is no justification for such activi- 
ties. I believe that this subsection, to- 
gether with the amendment adopted as 
section 303, authorizing actions for dam- 
ages in such cases, will be effective in 
stopping such practices. No one will 
benefit more from this provision than 
will organized labor itself. 
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The unfair labor practice described in 
subsection 5 of section 8 (b) is also fair. 
A union should not be able to violate the 
terms of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment with impunity. . 

The intention of section 8 (d) is ad- 
mirable. However, I have some doubt 
that its intent will be realized. We can 
urge employers and unions to bargain 
collectively, but we cannot legislate good 
faith into such bargaining. I person- 
ally believe that the 60-day cooling-off 
period provided in this section is de- 
sirable, but let me mention here that a 
substantially similar provision was in the 
Case bill, and that the President in his 
veto message stated that in his opinion 
such a provision would increase rather 
than decrease the number of strikes. 

With regard to section 9 (b), I agree 
with the principle that professional em- 
ployees should be permitted to determine 
for themselves whether they wish to be 
included in a bargaining unit. I am 
skeptical of the provisions of this section 
intended to protect or advance the rights 
of craft unions. Will it not widen the 
abyss which now exists between our two 
great international labor organizations? 

The purpose of section 9 (c) is un- 
doubtedly desirable. My one question 
concerning this section is the efficacy of 
subsection 2, requiring the Board to ac- 
cord equal treatment to .independent 
unions. If such unions were independent 
in all cases, it would be a simple matter 
for the Board to administer this section. 
I feel, however, that by requiring the 
Board to recognize all so-called inde- 
pendent unions, we may be encouraging 
employers to set up controlled individual 
unions. If such is the effect of this sub- 
section, it will undermine all of the pro- 
tective measures contained in the Wagner 
Act. 

I am in thorough accord with section 
9 (e) requiring secret ballots. This is 
merely an extension of our general vot- 
ing practices to the field of labor organi- 
zations. Were it possible to redraft this 
measure, I would recommend that we 
give the Board a more specific guide as to 
what is meant by the “substantial num- 
ber of employees” whose petitions it must 
recognize. 

I am in accord with the provisions of 
sections 9 (f), 9 (h), 10 (a), and 10 (b). 

The amendments of section 10 (c) au- 
thorizing the Board to charge unions 
with back pay in the event the union 
is guilty of an unfair labor practice seem 
fair enough, although I anticipate some 
difficulty on the Board’s part in assign- 
ing responsibility for the initiation of 
strikes in many cases. I foresee that 
they may be faced with many “chicken 
or egg” decisions. 

I generally am opposed to the issu- 
ance of restraining orders or injunc- 
tions in labor controversies, such as 
those provided in section 10 (j), (k), 
and (i), no matter how grossly unfair 
the practice complained of may be. I 
cannot forget the harsh and indiscrimi- 
nate use made of these remedies in the 
1920’s. To me a step backward in this 
particular area is fraught with peril. 
To avoid the perils the NLRB must re- 
main liberal in its attitude. If so, these 
sections might not be objectionable. In 
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this hope of a fairer and more liberal 
attitude than has been manifested by 
the Board in times past, I forego fur- 
ther discussion of these provisions now. 

I am not favorable to section 14. I 
believe the practical result of this sec- 
tion will be to deprive millions of fore- 
men of the right to bargain collectively. 
I would not advocate permitting foremen 
to join the same union with other em- 
ployees of a plant, nor would I advocate 
permitting foremen to join pseudo-in- 
dependent unions. I believe, however, 
that foremen should be permitted to 
organize in order to protect their own 
wage standards and working conditions 
if the union is absolutely independent 
of any other union. I am not here en- 
dorsing the Foremen’s Association of 
America, but I feel provision could have 
been made in this bill for truly inde- 
pendent foremen’s unions, perhaps by 
requiring certification of independence 
by the NLRB as a condition to their 
recognition. 

Much could be said against that por- 
tion of title II which establishes the new 
Federal Mediation Service as an inde- 
pendent agency. The Secretary of La- 
bor is presumably the President’s expert 
in all matters relating to labor and the 
mediation of disputes. 

The President is responsible to the 
people for the effective administration 
of the laws which Congress enacts. It 
is strongly urged that he should be per- 
mitted to control the Federal Mediation 
Service through the Secretary of Labor. 
If the hopes of the Republican Party 
should, by some mischance, be fulfilled 
in 1948, the majority party will quite 
possibly adopt a different view of an 
independent Federal Mediation Service. 
However, the independent agency may 
prove-to have decided merit; and I see no 


. harm in giving it a trial. 


1 favor those sections of title II au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to in- 
terfere when he deems a threatened or 
actual strike to be of such magnitude 
that the national health or safety is 
imperiled. However, in my judgment 
this is rather an innocuous and weak 
provision. It is not adequate to meet 
such situations. Stronger and better leg- 
islation is needed, but this is better than 
no legislation at all. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. So far as I am con- 
cerned, the provision to which the Sena- 


` tor has referred is the most important 


one involved in the bill which is before 
us. The Senator says that it is rather 
innocuous, in his opinion. How does 
this provision of the bill intertwine with 
or relate to the present law which was 
used by the Government in the case 
against the United Mine Workers and 
John L, Lewis? Can the Senator tell me 
that? 

Mr. HATCH. There is no intertwin- 


ing. 

Mr. LUCAS. There is no relation 
whatever? 

Mr. HATCH. No; none whatever. 
Under the law to which the Senator re- 
fers the plants were under Government 
oe There is no seizure involved 

ere, 
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Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate that fact. 
Do I correctly understand that in the 
opinion of the able Senator from New 
Mexico this provision is much weaker, 
so far as the Government is concerned, 
than is the present law? 

Mr. HATCH. Without question, I 
think it is. My ideas on this situation 
I have many times expressed. I think 
that Congress is under the obligation to 
substitute some means for the settle- 
ment of Nation-wide strikes where the 
public health and safety are involved, 
so that none of them can ever occur. I 
do not think this measure even touches 
that situation. I think it is rather 
weak. But I understand that the House 
bill contains practically no provision in 
relation to such strikes; and this bill is 
merely better than nothing, as I see it. 

Mr. LUCAS. If I may add one word, 
I have always thought that that was the 
No. 1 labor problem of America, and I 
have so stated from time to time. It is 
difficult for me to understand why the 
committee did not consider that as their 
primary obligation to the citizens of this 
Nation. There are many provisions in 
the bill which are meritorious and some 
which are not, as I view it. If we can 
enact legislation which will prohibit a 
labor organization from paralyzing the 
economy of the country overnight we 
shall have settled the major difficulty of 
the labor problem. : 

Mr. HATCH. I may say to the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Illinois 
that he is not alone in that thought. I 
think the anxiety of the people of Amer- 
ica concerning strikes is directed to that 
one situation, as in the coal strike last 
fall which could have brought actual dis- 
tress and suffering to the great body of 
the American people and the great trans- 
portation strike which could have 
brought hunger and want to many of the 


people of America. It is with regard to 


such a situation that the people are more 
concerned than with anything else. This 
bill is entirely inadequate, so far as that 
is concerned. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not want to criti- 
cize the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare because the members of it have 
worked long and hard. 

Mr. HATCH. And this is a most diffi- 
cult problem to work out. 

Mr. LUCAS. I understand that it is. 
But I want to say to the able Senator 
from New Mexico that had I been the 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, that is one problem, 


if no other, that I would have been work- - 


ing on continuously from the beginning 
of this Congress in an effort to place on 
the statute books a measure which would 
undertake to solve the problem the Sena- 
tor is discussing. A strike that can 
paralyze the economy of the Nation 
overnight should be prohibited and the 
Government should have the power to 
intervene. 

Mr. BALL and Mr. ELLENDER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
a great loss to the Congress that the two 
able Senators did not devote some of 
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their talent to making such suggestions 
while the bill was being prepared. They 
might have even made suggestions by 
way of amendments. 

Mr. HATCH. If I may be so immodest 
as to say so, if the Senator had read the 
bill which the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Batu], the then Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Burton, and I introduced 
in the Senate, he would have found a 
provision far superior to this and one 
which was fair and just to labor and 
which I think would absolutely have 
prevented this type of strike. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator in- 
troduce that bi during this Congress? 

Mr. HATCH. No. I realized that it 
was useless. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Did the Senator 
make known his views to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare? 

Mr. HATCH. Again may I say to the 
Senator that the members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare were 
fully aware of my views. I cannot think 
that the committee ignored the bill which 
was introduced nor the statements which 
were repeatedly made on the floor. I 
know that the Senator from Louisiana 
was familiar with it. It was unnecessary 
for me to appear before the committee 
because on that committee was the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Baty], who at that time entertained the 
same ideas that I did, but from which 
I fear he has departed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with both 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Lucas] and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] that 
the problems involved were many. Few 
were easy of solution and many were 
partially solved through compromise. I 
doubt that it would have been possible 
to report a bill which would have dealt 
with that subject more in detail, but I 
believe that the provisions which we 
have in the bill probably will assist in 
dealing with Nation-wide strikes. 

If we had proceeded to draft a meas- 
ure outlining a more detailed method of 
dealing with the problem, and if such a 
measure became law, it might be that 
either one side or the other would try to 
gain an advantage by means of its pro- 
visions. Senators know that it is almost 
impossible to pass a bill that could be 
interpreted so as to give both sides in a 
controversy equal advantage. Some- 
thing always crops out wherein one side 
or the other gains some advantage over 
the other, The Smith-Connally Act was 
passed with a view of preventing or 
curbing Nation-wide strikes. It partially 
failed and the charge has been fre- 
quently made that its provisions have 
been so used as to assist management. 
As we have the bill now worked out, the 
injunctive process may be resorted to; 
a period of 75 days is required to elapse 
during which the strike may be settled. 
Both sides will be admonished to settle. 
Time and more effort on the part of the 
Mediation Service might bring the par- 
ties to their senses. At the end of 75 
days, if it is not settled, the problem will 
be thrown back into the lap of Congress 
by the President. In short, a crisis will 
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be declared to exist and the Congress, the 
representatives of the people, will be 
called upon to deal with the existing 
problem. Such action as might be taken 
may be drastic, depending on the serious- 
ness of the situation. Such action will 
be directed solely to deal with the exist- 
ing condition and the Congress will no 
doubt be in position to deal with the 
situation most effectively. During the 
committee hearings I felt that if the 
problem were left dangling, and if both 
sides realized that the Congress might 
deal with it, they would be more likely 
to compromise, inasmuch as they would 
not know what Congress might do. 
That is one of the reasons which 
prompted me to support the title deal- 
ing with the subject, as it is now incorpo- 
rated in the biil. I am desirous of uti- 
lizing such a method instead of providing 
for a specific that may cause more strife 
and misunderstanding between labor 
and management. 

Let me say to my distinguished col- 
leagues that I realize some of the weak- 
nesses of the proposal. It is my hope 
that the Commission to be established 
by the act will be able to find a more 
plausible solution to that, one of our 
most vexing management-labor prob- 
lems. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, let me say 
to the Senator from Louisiana that I do 
not intend to be too critical of the com- 
mittee. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Louisiana has said, and I hope the 
bill will have the effect for which he 
hopes. But I wish to have the people of 
the country know that I believe this bill 
will not cure or correct that situation. 
It may be helpful regarding it; and I 
would rather have it than to have noth- 
ing at all. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. The Senator from New 
Mexico is speaking of the effect of the in- 
dustry-wide shut-downs which affect the 
entire national economy. Unfortunate- 
ly, both the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from New Mexico voted against 
the one amendment dee ing with that 
subject which was offered on the floor of 
the Senate—not an amendment trying to 
patch up the effects, but an amendment 
dealing with the cause, which is indus- 
try-wide bargaining, of course. The 
amendment dealt with that matter very 
mildly, simply attempting to give local 
unions some autonomy and freedom of 
choice as to whether they would bargain 
on an industry-wide basis, which is an 
opportunity that employers now have. 

Both the Senator from Illinois and the 
Senator from New Mexico voted against 
that amendment. Althouzh the amend- 
ment would not have cured the entire 
evil or difficulty, at least it went to the 
cause of it, and would have given to lo- 
cal unions the same autonomy and free- 
dom of choice which employers have, and 
it might have arrested the trend toward 
industry-wide bargaining. which inevi- 
tably, if the disagreement continues, will 
lead to an industry-wide strike. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
know how the Senator from Illinois voted 
in regard to that amendment, but what 
the Senator from Minnesota has said 
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about my vote on it is quite correct. I 
voted against that particular amend- 
ment; and if it were to come before us 
again or were before us now, I would vote 
against it again. That amendment did 
not touch the problem I am discussing. 
It touched the entire field, and in my 
opinion it would have created more diff- 
culties than it would have cured If 
that amendment had touched the par- 
ticular problem I have been discussing, I 
would have supported it, because I was 
convinced, and I still am, that the pres- 
ent provision against Nation-wide strikes 
is totally inadequate. l 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. During the debate, I 
have interrogated various Senators in 
regard to different provisions of the bill, 
and from time to time I have found that 
Senators disagree as to what the provi- 
sions mean. That situation has been 
clearly demonstrated only today. The 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
who is an able lawyer, definitely states 
that in his opinion the bill is practically 
innocuous in regard to meeting the prob- 
lem of stopping a strike which would 
paralyze the Nation overnight. 

Mr. HATCH. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree with me as to that? 

Mr. LUCAS. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from New Mexico as to that. 
However, the Senator from Louisiana 
disagrees; and, of course, I do not know 
what other Senators will say in regard to 
the position the Senator from New Mex- 
ico is taking. 

But, Mr. President, all this only con- 
firms my belief regarding the bill, and 
especially regarding the amendment 
which the Senator from Minnesota was 
discussing a moment ago. I have not 
had an opportunity to study this labor 
bill as much as I should like, in view of 
the fact that during the time the labor 
bill has been debated on the floor of the 
Senate, I have been engaged during the 
mornings and afternoons, and sometimes 
in the evenings, in studying a tax bill 
which is before the Committee on 
Finance, of which I am a member. Con- 
sequently, I do not have the completely 
detailed information on this bill which 
I should like to have. 

But I doubt that anyorie who has 
studied the bill from the beginning of its 
consideration to the present time has a 
thorough grasp and understanding of it 
and understands all its implications, and 
I believe I am justified in having that 
opinion after hearing Senators disagree 
as to what various provisions of the bill 
mean. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Illinois will permit me to 
interrupt him at this point, let me say 
that what he has said has been exempli- 
fied throughout the entire course of the 
debate, and notably during the debate in- 
dulged in by Senators on the other side 
of the aisle. The two Senators who per- 
haps are more familiar with labor màt- 
ters than any other Members of this 
body, the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives], have continually disputed 
with their own leaders as to the meaning 
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and effect of certain provisions of this 
bill 


Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; and 
those able Senators were on the com- 
mittee, and heard the testimony, and 
studied the bill and the amendments day 
after day. 

In regard to what the able Senator 
from Minnesota has said about my vote 
against the amendment which he offered, 
I simply wish to observe that it is cor- 
rect. I voted against the amendment, 
and I wish to say that I voted against it 
for practically the same reason for which 
the Senator from New Mexico voted 
against it, namely, it was a Nation-wide 
proposal with no teeth in it. I submit 
that it not only reached the few labor 
organizations which have control of the 
economy of the Nation, but it touched 
every segment of our labor society, inso- 
far as the workingman is concerned. 
In my humble opinion, instead of clarify- 
ing or helping in that situation or doing 
something constructive for labor and 
management, that amendment would 
have brought on chaos and confusion 
throughout the country. It would have 
added to the labor difficulties which ex- 
ist in the United States today, instead 
of reducing the number of them. For 
that reason, if for no other reason, I 
could not support the amendment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I wish to 
continue with my discussion of the vari- 
ous sections of the bill, and I desire to 
mention section 302, relating to union 
welfare funds. I was necessarily absent 
from the Senate when that provision 
was considered. However, I have been 
against it, not because I think a union 
official or union officials should be per- 
mitted to use such funds as they see fit, 
but because, as I stated previously, I be- 
lieve that every additional restriction 
lessens the chance of the bill’s survival. 

I neglected to mention title 3, which 
provides for suits against unions in their 
common name, for violation of collec- 
tive-bargaining contracts. In my opin- 
ion, that is a salutary provision, pro- 
vided the employers do not use it as a 
means of harassing unions and decreas- 
ing their effectiveness, by filing actions 
indiscriminately every time one member 
of a union deviates slightly from the. 
terms of the contract. 

I voted against section 303, authoriz- 
ing damage actions for boycotts and 
secondary strikes, for the same reason 
that I voted against other amendments, 
namely, to prevent adding to the bill 
amendments which might lessen its 
chance of passage and finally becoming 
enacted into law. Moreover, there were 
objections to some of the language con- 
tained in that amendment. That lan- 
guage could have been greatly improved 
in ways which would have removed some 
of the legal objections. However, in 
principle I agree that unions should be 
held responsible for damages resulting 
from ill-considered activities. But what 
will it gain us if we add provisions like 
this to the bill, and only increase the 
chances of a Presidential veto? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Apparently the Senator 
has made a close examination and 
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analysis of each and every provision of 
the bill, along with the amendments 
which have been added to it. Did the 
able Senator, in his examination of the 
bill and the amendments, attempt to 
analyze what he would term “punitive 
measures”? 

Mr. HATCH. I have not analyzed it 
from that standpoint. I am putting in 
the Recorp, or shall presently ask per- 
mission to do so, a chart showing the 
provisions of the Case bill, which the 
President vetoed. I have already said 
that practically all those provisions are 
included in the pending bill. I am also 
adding a list of other provisions which 
go even beyond those of the Case bill. 
They will be printed in the Recorp, if I 
can get permission. 

Mr. LUCAS. My reason for pro- 
pounding the inquiry was that many 
Senators have said that they would not 
vote for punitive measures, but that 
they would vote for a moderate labor 
bill, and that the dividing line could be 
found when the legislation reached the 
point where it began to discriminate 
against the laboring man, and showed 
that it became punitive in its nature. 
I just wondered whether the Senator 
had made that a matter of examination. 

Mr. HATCH. Ihave not examined the 
bill from that standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of what I myself shall do in 
voting on the bill. I suggested in the 
very beginning of my remarks that I did 
not want to approach this important 
piece of legislation from any such stand- 
point as that of attempting to enact pu- 
nitive or revengeful legislation, to enact 
something to punish someone for some 
past or fancied wrong. I have reached 
my own conclusion, which I shall pres- 
ently state, but it is one which I really 
would not want to endeavor to persuade 
any other Senator to adopt, because it 
is a matter about which each individual 
Senator must make up his own mind. I 
would not even argue or persuade on that 
point. I shall presently say what I my- 
self intend to do. 

Mr. LUCAS. Will the Senator further 
yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate the state- 
ment last made by the Senator from 
New Mexico. Whether or not he wants 
any Member of the Senate to be per- 
suaded by his arguments, I may say to 
him that frequently Senators are per- 
suaded by his logic and his eloquence on 
the floor of the Senate. Knowing the 
Senator, as I do, as one of the most able 
lawyers in the Senate, and knowing his 
qualities of fairness and understanding 
in connection with problems like the one 
we are considering, i was hoping he 
might have made an examination of the 
bill section by section from the stand- 
point I have suggested, because that is 
something I wanted to do, and 1 just 
have not had the time to do it. 

Mr. HATCH. I deeply appreciate the 
Senator’s kind remarks, and thank him 
for them. But I prefer not to discuss the 
bill from that standpoint, 

I must add, Mr. President, that during 
the course of the debate I have been dis- 
turbed and am now disturbed by what 
appears to me to have been a total dis- 
regard of fundamental causes of labor- 
management difficulties. In the pending 
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as well as in all similar legislation, we are 
not meeting at all the deep-seated causes 
which give rise to the pains and agonies 
about which we are endeavoring to legis- 
late. 

I agree that many of those funda- 
mental and deep-seated causes cannot 
be reached by legislation. It is beyond 
the capacity of legislative bodies to cor- 
rect injustices or right wrongs which 
are due to that selfishness and greed 
which places profits and gains over and 
above the welfare of human beings. Nor 
can we cure by legislative process all the 
evils which flow from ambitious thirst 
for power by irresponsible and un- 
scrupulous men who would dictate to 
and dominate over industry, labor, and 
even government itself. But there are 
certain corrective measures we can and 
should enact, realizing full well, how- 
ever, that peace and happiness in labor- 
Management relations can only. come 
through those advanced, progressive 
steps which must be taken by both sides 
to improve, expand and enlarge that 
area of agreement and understanding 
which comes, and can only come, 
through relations based upon mutual 
understanding, trust, and confidence. 
These can be inspired, and many com- 
panies are adopting means and measures 
which have so improved relations that 
when differences arise they are quickly 
and fairly adjusted to the satisfaction 
of both, and for the welfare of all, in- 
cluding the country generally. 

Much as labor organizations have been 
criticized, I for one want to pay them 
a sincere tribute for endeavoring, as 
many of them now are, to promote an- 
nual wage plans throughout industry 
generally. I have long been an advocate 
of such measures, for I have felt that 
the welfare of the laboring man depends 
more upon the security of his employ- 
ment than on increased wages or even 
shorter hours. It is in the knowledge 
that his employment is certain that he 
can buy a home, and provide it with 
necessary furnishings, even to the point 
of having some luxuries. 

Why should not a laboring man have 
these simple things? Why should he 
not have that security of employment 
which will enable him to plan his way of 
life on an annual basis, rather than on 
an hourly wage arrangement, by which 
he cannot know from one day to the next 
how to plan, or whether he will even 
have a job? I think that if management 
and the responsible officials employed in 
activities of management would en- 
deavor to place themselves in the shoes 
of the man who labors, realizing that he 
has his hopes for security and has the 
same desire to provide comfortably and 
adequately for his family that actuates 
every worth-while citizen, some of the 
bitterness and the causes of dispute 
might be quickly dissipated. 

It is in these basic solutions that the 
answers to our problems will be found. 
Necessary as may be corrective legisla- 
tion, harmony in this field will not come 
until both labor and management un- 
derstand and respect the problems of 
each other. It is here in the broad area 
of mutual understanding, respect, confi- 
dence, trust, and good will that lies our 
chief hope of industrial peace. In this 
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field only labor and management can 
participate. Into it, except by indirect 
ways, government cannot enter. 

Title 4 of the bill provides some method 
for such indirect approach. Creation of 
the committee to study and report on 
basic problems may be the best feature 
of the whole bill. Should this measure 
become a law, I sincerely hope that both 
labor and management will cooperate 
with the committee in making a deter- 
mined effort to find those means by 
which, as stated in the bill, “permanent 
friendly cooperation between employers 
and employees and stability of labor re- 
lations may be found throughout the 
United States.” Even though similar 
methods may have been tried before, they 
still remain the chief hope of finding that 
accord, agreement, and cooperation so 
essential to the welfare of all industry, 
all labor, and all the people generally. 
It should at least be given an earnest 
and an honest trial. 

I have tried to speak without vindic- 
tiveness or animosity. I have not been 
severe in any criticism of the bill, or how 
it originated, or the way it has been 
handled. I have wholly disregarded the 
charge currently made that the majority 
party seeks political advantage alone, and 
does not expect any legislation to be 
passed. I hope that no person has such 
a hope, and that no one could be so un- 
mindful of the country’s welfare as to 
approach this grave problem with such 
an attitude, and especially with the de- 
sire, the intention, and the purpose to 
place the President of the United States 
on the spot. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator knows the 
President was placed on the spot by some 
members of the majority party when 
they told him definitely, in advance, that 
unless he signs the pending bill there will 
be no labor legislation at this session. 

Mr. HATCH. I expect to comment on 
that presently. 

Mr. LUCAS. It needs comment. If 
that is statesmanship, then I do not un- 
derstand the term. It sounds more like 
politics. 

Mr. HATCH. If that be true, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if it be the purpose of anyone to 
deal with the proposed legislation from 
a strictly political, partisan standpoint, 
with the sole purpose of putting the Pres- 
ident of the United States on the spot, not 
only will he miserably fail in his efforts 
but he should fail. 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are not so easily deceived; they 
are not easily misled. Let a bill come out 
of conference, so harsh in its terms and 
so contrary to the well-known views of 
the President, and the people will right- 
fully reach the conclusion that the legis- 
lation is not desirable; that unworthy 
political ambitions have influenced Mem- 
bers of Congress rather than a genuine 
purpose to serve the country through the 
enactment of sound legislation. If any- 
one thinks political advantage can be 
gained by such procedure, he deceives 
himself and misleads no one. I make 
these remarks solely in the hope that 
they may be in some way persuasive to 
conferees and others to endeavor to 
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agree upon provisions so fair and so just 
that the President can and will sign the 
measure; but if he does not, for reasons 
of his own, that the measure will still be 
so fair and so just that it could be right- 
fully passed over his veto and still be- 
come the law of the land. 

Arrogantly, as I thought, Mr. Presi- 
dent, leaders of the majority party issued 
in the press of the country a defiance, a 
challenge, a threat to the President of 
the United States, when they said, or 
were quoted as saying, “Mr. President, 
take this bill or nothing; you will have no 
other chance of securing labor legislation 
at this session of the Congress.“ 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. There was also a 
threat that if the President did not sign 
the pending bill, he would be given no 
assistance in case a coal strike occurred 
again. 

Mr. HATCH. O Mr. President, I 
hope that is untrue. 

Mr. MURRAY. Such a statement was 
in the press. 

Mr. HATCH. I did not see it. I do not 
know which branch of the Congress it 
was in, and I do not want to be unduly 
critical, but I certainly hope no Member 
would ever voice such a thought as that. 
In so doing, he would be saying te the 
President and to the country, “I think 
more of the political welfare of my party 
than I do of the safety and welfare of 
the people of America.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. What would have been 
said had the President of the United 
States issued an ultimatum to Congress 
demanding that we pass the kind of 
labor legislation he suggested or he 
would veto the bill? Would the Sena- 
tor care to elaborate on that? 

Mr. HATCH. Words are inadequate; 
my imagination is not sufficiently vivid 
to permit me to attempt to express the 
angry protests which would have gone 
up from this body. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. It seems to me that 
through the various spokesmen of the 
President on the Senate floor we have 
been receiving exactly that kind of ulti- 
matum for the last 2½ weeks, that if 
we change the pending bill in one re- 
spect or another, regardless of what we 
thing of its merits of it, it will be vetoed, 
because the President will not take it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr, President, I have 
the utmost regard for the Senator from 
Minnesota. I do not question his mo- 
tives. He is one Senator who cannot be 
charged with partisan desire, or with a 
desire to gain advantage through parti- 
san activities in this regard. I say that 
with utmost sincerity and truth. But, 
Mr. President, I defy the Senator from 
Minnesota to search through the state- 
ments which have been made in the 
Record and find where any Senator has 
ever said or intimated that he would 
not vote for adequate legislation to pro- 
tect against a coal strike, or anything of 
the sort. I have said that I might vote 
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to override a Presidential veto, but it was 
the statement of a fact based upon the 
record, and a thing which I thought the 
Congress should take into consideration. 
Never was it said by way of an ultima- 
tum, never was it said by way of a 
threat. If the Senator will read my re- 
marks, he will find that each time I 
stated that, I also said, “While we must 
consider it, let us be so sure of our 
ground, so sure that we are right, that 
if the President should veto it we could 
pass the bill over the Presidential veto.” 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, the Senator 
from Minnesota is absolutely wrong in 
the statement that he made. The point 
I made a moment ago was that certain 
leaders in Congress have definitely 
served notice on the President of the 
United States what he may expect, unless 
he does certain things with the labor 
bill. Everyone has a right to reach a con- 
clusion as to what he thinks the Presi- 
dent of the United States will do; and 
Senators have a right to reach that 
conclusion, primarily on what he did with 
the Case bill last year. One of the first 
things I asked the able Senator from 
Louisiana when he opened the debate, 
was whether or not the provisions of the 
pending bill were more stringent than 
the provisions of the Case bill. I had in 
mind the veto of that bill. But the point 
I make is that the President of the United 
States himself has never to my knowledge 
given to a single Senator any indication 
of what he will do in connection with the 
pending bill. Obviously he could not, 
until the bill is amended and agreed upon 
by both Houses and properly before him, 
and has been analyzed by him in the 
careful and conscientious way he always 
considers measures of such national im- 
portance. Let it further be said that in 
my humble opinion any threat of that 
kind made to Harry Truman will have 
no effect upon him whatever; and cer- 
tainly those who served with him in the 
United States Senate should understand 
that better than anyone else, because 
whatever Mr. Truman finally does will 
be in line with the dictates of his own 
conscience and what he believes to be for 
the best interests of the greatest number 
and for the general welfare of the coun- 
try that he loves—the country for which 
he fought in World War I—the country 
for which he is doing a great and mag- 
nificent job under the most trying cir- 
cumstances that any President has ever 
experienced in the peacetime history of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, I have no fears as to 
what any kind of intimidation or coercion 
or threat addressed to Harry Truman will 
do, because they simply make no impres- 
sion on him. It would have been better 
had they been left unsaid in the trying 
period through which we are passing, 
when we are endeavoring to solve serious 
problems for the benefit of the Nation and 
for the benefit of the world. 

Mr. HATCH. Mi. President, agreeing 
with everything said by the Senator from 
Illinois, I should like to add that in con- 
sideration of the dignity of Congress, 
in consideration of the high dignity of 
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the office of President of the United 
States, regardless of who may fill it, it 
ill becomes any Member ot Congress to 
resort to threats or intimidation. Like 
the Senator from Illinois, I served with 
the President when he was a Member 
of the Senate. I know that when he acts 
on this measure he will consider it in the 
same careful manner as he considers 
every meas‘u'e, and that he will not be 
influenced by promises, on the one hand, 
nor will he be deterred by threats, on 
the other. That is exactly the way the 
President of the United States should 
discharge his duties, and it is the way 
the President will discharge his duty in 
this respect. 

I realize full well that in the case of 
legislation of this kind it may come to 
the pass that the President may disagree 
with me or with the Senate as to the 
type of legislation that is proper and 
just, and he may in the exercise of his 
duties see fit t. veto a measure for which 
I may have voted. If he does so, he will 
merely discharge the obligation which 
the Constitution of the United States 
places upon him. And even though he 
disagree with me, and I may be com- 
Pletely opposed to what he does, I shall 


‘still respect and honor the man who dis- 


charges his duty as he sees it. 

Mr. LUCAS. May I add one more ob- 
servation? I want to say in conclusion 
in this debate, so far as I am concerned, 
that those who have made these so- 
called threats in attempting to intimi- 
date the President of the United States 
apparently forget his fight with John 
L. Lewis, when the President did not 
choose to run, 

Mr. HATCH. The country has not 
forgotten that incident. 

Mr. President, I say that if this meas- 
ure is passed by the Congress and fails 
to become law, either by Presidential 
veto or for some other reason, we have 
no right to say that we will abandon our 
efforts to secure some legislation. Petty 
spite, ill will, partisan political influ- 
ence, must not enter into the considera- 
tion of the measure. There would be 
ample time, after the bill is vetoed and 
after the veto is sustained, if that should 
come to pass, for the passage of some 
legislation upon which the committee 
members on the other side, the full com- 
mittee for that matter, could agree which 
would be helpful and beneficial to the 
entire country. I say to them they have 
no right to deny the country such a 
measure. 

Mr. BALL. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. BALL. From the _ Senator’s 
phraseology, “after the bill is vetoed,” I 
gather he thinks the veto is foreordained. 

Mr. HATCH. I do not think that 
would be a very violent assumption in 
view of the record which has been made, 
and with which every Senator ought to 
be familiar. I feel in my own mind that 
the measure will be vetoed. But that is 
only my opinion. So if the Senator 
wants to assume that I entertain that 
belief, he has a perfect right so to as- 
sume, because I do entertain that belief. 

Mr. LUCAS. But that does not mean 
that the Senator from New Mexico is 
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quoting anything that the President has 
said. 

Mr. HATCH. No. I have repeatedly 
said that, Mr. President. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is the implication 
which it seems is constantly desired to 
be left in connection with this debate. 

Mr. HATCH. I have previously said, 
and I now repeat, lest somecne may mis- 
understand me, that I have not discussed 
labor legislation with the President or 
with any member of the executive 
branch of the Government. The opin- 
ions I have discussed are my own, but I 
think they are based upon rather sub- 
stantial grounds. 

Mr. President, I have pointed out what 
appear to be some of the better features 
of the bill, and I have pointed out some 
of its defects. From what I have pre- 
viously said, it is now needless for me to 
say that the measure does not meet with 
my complete approval. in some re- 
spects it is weak where it should be 
strong. In other respects it is strong 
where it should be weak. It is far from 
being a first-class piece of legislation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. In line with the 
thought previously expressed, and with 
the thought just now expressed by the 
Senator, is it not correct to say that labor 
legislation, if it i£ to be curative, must 
necessarily impinge upon a number of 
congressional acts? 

Mr. HATCH. That is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it really possible, 
in the heat and fervor of debate, and 
under pressure, now properly to go into 
that subject without a thorough study of 
all the congressional acts involved, be- 
cause while Senators may think they are 
curing something in one congressional 
act which it may be thought needs to be 
cured, something in another act may be 
wrecked, as I think happened in connec- 
tion with the portal-to-portal measure 
which is now on the President’s desk. 
In going after portal-to-portal pay we 
got so far away from portal-to-portal 
pay as to deal with child labor and mini- 
mum wages. I believe a thorough sur- 
vey should be made of what is needed to 
cure industry-labox troubles so as to de- 
termine what subjects are proper for 
Congress to pass upon, and that Congress 
should not attempt to write a contract 
between the employer and his employees, 

Mr. HATCH. What the Senator has 
just said is something I casually men- 
tioned in connection with the title pro- 
posing to set up a committee to survey 
the whole field. I expressed the hope 
that such a survey might be made, and 
I stated that when we have the report 
of that committee, if the committee is 
authorized, and if it does its work, we 
may find that practically everything we 
are now proposing to do is wrong, and 
we may want to go back and undo it all. 

Mr. President, finally, I think the 
country expects, nay, more, it demands, 
that the Congress enact some labor 
legislation. Therefore, notwithstanding 
what I consider to be some of the weak- 
nesses of the bill, some of its defects, and 
without any enthusiasm and with many 
misgivings, I have determined that on 
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the final passage I shall vote for the 
measure in the hope that somehow, some 
way, we may eventually secure some leg- 
islation. As to what I shall do after the 
Presidential veto, I have not yet come to 
any conclusion, and I shall not do so 
until I see what type of bill comes out of 
conference and what are the grounds of 
the veto. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
record as part of my remarks the chart 
and the list to which I referred earlier in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SUBSTANTIALLY SIMILAR PROVISIONS OF CASE BILL 
AND TAFT BILL 

These provisions in the Case bill are sub- 

stantially repeated in the Taft bill, S. 1126. 


Case bill Taft bill 

Sixty-day cooling- Section 8 (d). 
off period (sec. 3). 

Creation of Fed- Sections 201 
eral Mediation Board through 205. 
(sec. 4). $ 

Limitation of pub- Sections 206 
lic utility strikes through 211. 
(sec. 6). 

Welfare-fund lim- Section 302. 
itations (sec. 8). 

Excluding super- Sections 2 (11) 
visors (sec, 9). and 14. 

Union contracts Section 301. 
binding (sec. 10). 

Secondary boy- Sections 8 (b) (4) 
cotts (sec. 11). and 303. 
PROVISIONS OF TAFT BILL MORE RESTRICTIVE THAN 

CASE BILL 


Section 2 (11): The definition of “super- 
visors” who are to be excluded from the Wag- 
ner Act is appreciably broader than in the 
Case bill. 

Section 2 (12): Professional employees are 
excluded from the Wagner Act. No such pro- 
vision in the Case bill. 

Section 2 (3) and (13): The definition of 
persons exempt from the provisions of the 
Wagner Act as agricultural employees is ap- 
preciably broadened. No such provision in 
the Case bill. 

Section 8 (a) (3): Closed shop is abolished. 
Union-shop agreements are restricted by re- 
quiring prior approval of a majority of em- 
ployees in the plant. No such provision in 
Case bill. 

Section 8 (b) (3): Unions are compelled 
to bargain with the employer. No such pro- 
vision in Case bill. 

Section 8 (b) (4): Jurisdictional strikes 
are made unfair labor practice. No such pro- 
vision in Case bill. 

Section 9 (f): Unions are required to sub- 
mit financial reports to Secretary of Labor 
and all union members. No such provision 
in Case bill. 

Section 10 (b): Charges of unfair labor 
practices must be filed within 6 months after 
occurrence. No provision in Case bill. 

Section 10 (c): Unions may be made re- 
sponsible for back pay in certain cases. No 
such provision in Case bill. 

Section 10 (J), (k), and (1): NLRB is au- 
thorized to seek injunctions prior to a full 
hearing if unfair labor practices are com- 
plained of, and is required to obtain an 
injunction if a secondary boycott is charged. 
No such provision in Case bill. 

Section 208: Injunctions may be obtained 
by the Attorney General in case of strikes 
affecting the national health or safety. No 
such provision in Case bill. 

Section 302: Unions will be unable to re- 
quest employers to check off dues unless each 
member agrees in writing. No such provision 
im Case bill. 
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Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I want 
to state briefly why I shall vote against 
the omnibus labor bill. 

A detailed discussion would be burden- 
some at this time. The Congress and 
the public have heard all the detailed 
arguments—many times, and over many 
years. 

My objections to the bill rest upon 
general principles. As I see it, the bill 
is untimely, trouble-making, reactionary, 
unfair, and unduly political. 

It is an untimely bill because we are 
now in a period of good relations be- 
tween management and labor. The 
transition from a controlled war econ- 
omy to a relatively free peacetime econ- 
omy has posed enormous difficulties. 
Measured against these difficulties, man- 
agement and labor have made their ad- 
justments with surprising rapidity. 
Compared with the period after the First 
World War, the results have been re- 
markable. This bill would disarrange 
the relationships between management 
and labor just as they are settling down. 
It would establish a new basis of opera- 
tions, far less sound and far less safe 
than the basis already tested by ex- 
perience. 


This bill is a trouble-making bill. It 


would generate friction over the inter- 
pretation and settlement of new and un- 
tried definitions of rights and duties. It 
would provoke and instigate unnecessary 
conflicts, both in the courts and in the 
collective-bargaining process. It would 
do this at the very time when we most 
need smoothness and stability. 

This bill is a reactionary bill. It seeks 
to strip workers of hard-earned rights 
which are at the core of industrial free- 
dom. With a few spectacular instances 
as pretext, the bill brands all of labor 
as a culprit. It diminishes the rights 
of all unions and all labor leaders.: Yet, 
all experience shows that the exercise of 
these rights has resulted in a more pro- 
ductive, more prosperous, and more just 
America. 

The proposals in the bill, directed to- 
ward these backward-looking purposes, 
are not novel proposals. They have not 
been developed to meet novel situations. 
They are a resurrection of proposals 
which were advanced by the opposition 
from the beginning of the effort to af- 
ford legal protection to the industrial 
rights of workers. 

This bill is an unfair bill. It singles 
out workers and their unions for harsh 
and punitive treatment, at the very time 
when the wrongs which need to be cor- 
rected are elsewhere in our economy. It 
is based upon the idea that unions have 
acquired too much monopolistic power. 
But the truth is that business monop- 
oly—the concentration of economic 
power in finance and industry—is now, 
even more than before, the real evil. 
Today, the whole country recognizes 
that workers, even with the help of their 
unions, cannot keep pace with the in- 
creasing cost of living caused by exces- 
sive prices and exorbitant profits. It 
is not labor, but the opponents of labor, 
whose greed is endangering our pros- 
perity and threatening a depression. It 
is not labor, but the opponents of labor, 
who have too much power. Who are 
these overly powerful people of whom I 
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speak? Look to the organizations back- 
ing this bill, and there you will find them. 

That is why I say that this bill is un- 
fair from beginning to end. One illus- 
tration will be ample proof. In matters 
relating to the organization of workers 
into unions, the bill would impose the 
same restraints upon labor organiza- 
tions that the National Labor Relations 
Act imposes upon employers. To call 
this equality or fairness is a grievous 
error. 

This grievous error was exposed when 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
under consideration in 1935. At that 
time, it was proposed that employees 
and labor organizations, as well as em- 
ployers, should be prohibited from inter- 
fering with, restraining or coercing em- 
ployees in their organization activities or 
their choice of representatives. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor in 1935 rejected 
this erroneous argument as follows: 

The argument most frequently made for 
this proposal is the abstract one that it is 
necessary in order to provide fair and equal 
treatment of employers and employees. The 
bill prohibits employers from interfering 
with the right of employees to organize. The 
corresponding right of employers is that they 
should be free to organize without interfer- 
ence on the part of employees; no showing 
has been made that this right of employers 
to organize needs Federal protection as 
against employees. 

This erroneously conceived mutuality argu- 
ment is that since employers are to be pro- 
hibited from interfering with the organiza- 
tion of workers, employees and labor organ- 
izations should also be prohibited from en- 
gaging in such activities. To say that em- 
ployees and labor organizations should be no 
more active than employers in the organ- 
ization of employees is untenable; this would 
defeat the very objects of the bill. 


I say also that this bill is a political bill, 
because narrow political considerations 
have played an excessive part in its for- 
mulation. I do not mean to say that 
everyone who votes for or against this bill 
is guided by narrow political considera- 
tions. But I do say that political jockey- 
ing for position has had so much to do 
with the formulation of this bill at every 
stage as to discredit it on its face. 

The present Congress is the first one 
elected since the close of World War II. 
It has been confronted with an oppor- 
tunity, unique in our history, to help 
build a stronger and better America—to . 
expand social legislation, to provide bet- 
ter housing for the people, to maintain 
economic stability, and to protect and 
advance the welfare and contentment of 
the average American family. But the 
record of the present Congress on all 
these fronts is as barren as the sands of 
the Sahara. The present Congress has 
not only stood still; it has moved steadily 
backward. New pages in this record of 
reaction are being written every day. 

This bill is the foremost example in 
this record of reaction. If it should be- 
come law, which I hope it never will, it 
would foment and augment industrial 
strife. It would soon incur the just re- 
sentment of management and labor alike, 
both of whom would be vexed and frus- 
trated by its unworkable and ill-consid- 
ered provisions. Serving no useful pub- 
lic purpose, it would weaken the exercise 
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of fundamental rights which have long 
been proved beneficial to the whole 
country. 

No group is perfect, and no one group 
is exclusively charged with the welfare 
of the American people. But every Mem- 
ber of the Congress knows this: The 
working people of this country, through 
their organizations, have been the strong- 
est and most consistent fighting force 
for economic progress and human bet- 
terment. Without their sustaining ef- 
forts, we would be back in the dark era 
of the longer day’s work for the shorter 
day’s pay, back in the dark era of neg- 
lected unemployment, lower productivity, 
more widespread poverty, and much 
lower national income. Today it is these 
same workers who through their organi- 
zations, are the strongest single fighting 
force for greater economic stability, for 
a lower cost of living through curbing 
excessive prices, and for a better distri- 
bution of the national income to pro- 
vide more buying power. In these ef- 
forts the workers and their organizations 
are acting in the best interests of the 
whole American people. 

This bill is not in the best interests 
of the whole American people. On the 
contrary, this bill seeks to repress, to re- 
prove, to demoralize, and to weaken the 
workers and organizations whose welfare 
is a part of the national welfare. This 
bill seeks to weaken them, with the 
avowed purpose of giving relatively more 
strength to those very employer organi- 
zations whose selfish policies are threat- 
ening our prosperity and blocking our 
progress. And all this the bill does in 
the name of greater equality between em- 
ployers and workers, I say that if the 
intentions of this bill were carried out, 
they would result in an even greater in- 
equality between employers and workers 
than now exists or than existed before 
the National Labor Relations Act be- 
came law. 

This bill, if it became law, would be an 
antidemocratic step. There are some 
people in other lands who say that Amer- 
_ ica will lose its democracy when it loses 

its prosperity. This bill goes further than 
that. It commences to throw away our 
democracy while we still have our pros- 
perity. 

That is why, I repeat, that this bill is 
untimely, troublemaking, reactionary, 
unfair, and unduly political. 

Viewing the record, it is too much to 
expect that a majority of the present 
Congress will bury this bill, But I ear- 
nestly hope that the President vetoes it. 
Such a veto would, I believe, be sustained 
here. Certainly, it would be sustained by 
the liberty-loving, forward-looking, fair- 
dealing American people. 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I do not 
want the debate on this bill to close with- 
out making a few remarks on the over- 
all issues involved. Personally, I have 
been so occupied with the amendments 
proposed that I have not devoted any of 
my time on the floor to a discussion of 
the general issue. 

I listened with a great deal of interest, 
during the colloquy between the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Haren! and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas], to the 
talk about threats of a Presidential veto 
and the so-called ultimatums delivered 
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to the President in connection with the 
pending legislation—all of which sound- 
ed quite familiar. We have heard it on 
the floor of the Senate, and also in a lit- 
tle different form in the cloakrooms. 

However, there is one point in this sit- 
uation which I do not think has been 
brought out clearly. That is the fact 
that if the President wanted to get to- 
gether with Congress on the shape and 
form of labor legislation he could do so 
very easily by becoming a little more 
specific and telling us exactly what he 
would like and what he would oppose. 

All we have to go by in the current 
session of Congress is a few paragraphs 
in his state of the Union message, and 
the message in which he vetoed the so- 
called Case bill a year ago. Personally, 
I have not considered the veto message 
as much of a guide. I read it very care- 
fully at the time. In that message he 
opposed and found fault with virtually 
every section of the bill. Yet, obviously, 
if we are to do anything constructive in 
labor legislation we must do some of the 
things that were done in the Case bill; 
and a great many of the provisions are 
in the current bill. 

But I question whether the President 
would stand on every single phrase in 
that veto message, because, as I recall, 
one of the sections in that bill was the 
so-called Hobbs antiracketeering meas- 
ure, which the President opposed just as 
strongly as he did any of the other sec- 
tions; and yet when we passed it sepa- 
rately he signed it. 

Mr. President, one of the fields in 
which the President recommended legis- 
lation in his state of the Union message 
was legislation to deal with secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. As I 
recall—I would not attempt to quote his 
exact language without having the mes- 
sage before me—he said that there were 
some secondary boycotts which were 
justified and that a distinction should 
be drawn. The Secretary of Labor was 
before our committee twice. I would 
assume that he could more or less speak 
for the President on this type of legisla- 
tion. We did our best to get him to 
describe, in terms which we could define 
in legislation, what he considered to be 
a justifiable secondary boycott. We 
never got any kind of definition from 
him. The only kind of action in regard 
to secondary boycotts which the Secre- 
tary was willing to recommend was one 
dealing with secondary boycotts in juris- 
dictional strikes where the boycott was 
directed against a specified union. That 
would not touch at all one of the worst 
situations which has arisen, such as that 
in New York where a local of the IBEW 
is using the secondary boycott to main- 
tain a tight little monopoly for its own 
employees, its own members, and a few 
employers in that area. The Secretary 
admitted that he had nothing further to 
offer. 

Mr. President, not only could the Presi- 
dent of the United States be a little more 
specific about what he is for and what he 
is against, but if he really wanted to co- 
operate with Congress in writing legis- 
lation in this field he could very easily 
indicate that he would like to have those 
in the executive branch who are most 
directly concerned in writing this bill 
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come to the Capitol and confer with 
Members of the Congress in an effort to 
see if there could not be a meeting of 
minds. He can still do that. I think the 
initiative in that kind of cooperation 
must necessarily come from the Presi- 
dent. It is not our province as Members 
of Congress to try to put him on the spot. 


He has a perfect answer, which I under- 


stand he has made to newsmen, to the 
effect that he cannot pass on legislation 
until he knows what it is going to be. If 
the President in such a conference took 
the position that he would like to have 
this or that or he would veto any bill 
which contained any provision dealing 
with other problems which Members of 
Congress considered equally urgent, then, 
of course, we could not have cooperation 
on that kind of a basis, as we have found 
out in certain international negotiations. 

I listened the other night to a very 
prominent union leader describing on the 
radio this legislation and what its effect 
would be on unions and the men and 
women who work. I must confess that, 
although I have spent most of the last 6 
months working on and studying this 
type of legislation, and I think I know 
the pending bill almost by heart, I cer- 
tainly should never have recognized it 
from the description which I heard of it 
over the radio from this union leader, I 
got the impression that he thought it was 
a bill which repealed all laws requiring 
duties of employers and imposed a great 
many harsh duties on the men and wom- 
en who work. Apparently, judging from 
the line that leaders of unions are taking 
both on the radio and in their full-page 
advertisements, they have not learned a 
thing from the election last November, 
from the nearly three-to-one vote in the 
House for what is admittedly a pretty 
tough bill, or from the fact that the 
pending bill is certain to pass the Senate. 
They are as arrogant as they were before 
the committee when, one after another, 
they refused to admit that there was any- 
thing at all wrong which should be cor- 
rected, and they refused consistently to 
make any kind of constructive sugges- 
tion to the committee. Perhaps they 
have been somewhat encouraged by the 
fact that two or three amendments which 
a substantial minority of the committee 
thought should go into the bill have been 
defeated on the Senate floor. But, for 
their information, I think the opposition 
and lobbying of certain employer groups 
probably had as much to do with the de- 
feat of those amendments as did the op- 
position of the union leaders. I have 
been reliably informed, for instance, that 
Big Steel, certain lumber groups, and the 
glass industry were all represented in 
Washington by persons lobbying in op- 
position to the amendment to give auton- 
omy to local unions, which was defeated 
last Wednesday by one vote. If the union 
leaders have regained their arrogance as 
a result of those votes of the Senate, I 
think they have somewhat misread the 
signs. 

Mr. President, I have had printed and 
had intended to offer another amend- 
ment dealing with the problem of indus- 
try-wide bargaining and industry-wide 
strikes, After the defeat of the first one 
I did not offer it, but I ask unanimous 
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consent to have it printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment prepared by Mr. BaLL for himself 
and Mr. Byrn was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

On page 54, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 304. The provisions of this act shall 
not be construed to prohibit any one or more 
labor organizations from acting jointly in 
bargaining collectively with the representa- 
tives of two or more employers whose re- 
spective employees they represent; but, un- 
less the principal places of employment of 
such employees are within the same metro- 
politan district or county, the provisions 
(except section 7) of the act entitled “An act 
to protect trade and commerce against un- 
lawful restraints and monopolies,” approved 
July 2, 1890, as amended, shall, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of sections 6 and 20 of the 
act entitled “An act to supplement existing 
laws against unlawful restraints and monop- 
olies, and for other purposes,” approved Oc- 
tober 15, 1914, as amended, and the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the 
jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 23, 1932, 
be applicable, in any proceeding instituted by 
the United States, with respect to any agree- 
ment entered into pursuant to such bargain- 
ing and to any concerted action by employers 
or labor organizations bringing about a si- 
multaneous stoppage of work among the em- 
ployees of two or more employers, other than 
employees whose principal places of employ- 
ment are within the same metropolitan dis- 
trict or county.” 


Mr. BALL. Very briefly, Mr. President, 
the amendment simply provides that 
whenever unions and employers beyond 
the limits of the metropolitan district or 
county decide to bargain in groups, re- 
gional or industry-wide, thereupon the 
immunities and special privileges con- 
ferred upon labor organizations and col- 
lective bargaining negotiations by sec- 
tions 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act and the 
Norris-La Guardia Act shall no longer 
apply either to the agreement reached or 
to any concerted action by either the 
unions or the employers to stop pro- 
duction. 

I myself am convinced, from my dis- 
cussions with various employers although 
admittedly we did not have any evidence 
of it in the committee, but that some of 
the industry-wide bargaining is clearly 
monopolistic. For instance, I have good 
reason to believe that one reason the 
captive coal mines, which are controlled 
largely by Big Steel, are insisting on 
splitting in the Southern group of opera- 
tors to bargain by themselves with repre- 
sentatives of their own employees, is that 
those big concerns rather like the idea 
of dominating the negotiations and, in 
effect, determining the terms and condi- 
tions under which their competitors op- 
erate. Iam not so sure that there is not 
a great deal of that going on in so-called 
regional and industry-wide bargaining. 
However, it became obvious from the re- 
jection of the mild little amendment 
which we offered, which gave the em- 
ployees of a single employer, or employees 
organized into a local union, the right 
to determine for themselves what terms 
they were willing to accept or reject in 
a proposed contract with employer, that 
the Senate was not yet prepared to deal 
with the real cause of industry-wide bar- 
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gaining and strike situations in the way 
which I have proposed. Therefore I de- 
cided not to take up the time of the Sen- 
ate by offering the amendment. 

I should like to make this observation: 
The people and the Government of the 
United States have grown great and 
powerful. We have achieved a standard 
of living and a volume of production un- 
equalled anywhere in the world, because 
in the United States generally opportu- 
nity has been open on equal terms to all, 
whether they worked for wages, whether 
they had a little capital and wanted to 
start a business, whether they were pro- 
fessional men, or were engaged in any 
other line of endeavor. It is because we 
have kept that door of opportunity open 
to individual initiative and individual 
ideas that we have grown great, that our 
production has been so tremendous, and 
that our standard of living is still almost 
unbelievable to many millions of people 
in other parts of the world. 

Mr. President, today, by means of the 
strangle hold which, through the devices 
of industry-wide bargaining, regional 
bargaining, the secondary boycott, and 
the closed shop, union leaders have ob- 
tained on both workers and small em- 
ployers and new enterprises starting out, 
the doors of free opportunity are fast 
closing in the United States. 

There are many communities, one in 
the Pacific Northwest, where any person 
who wishes to start a business, to ascer- 
tain whether he “has what it takes” to 
succeed, does not dare begin it unless he 
first gets the permission of the labor- 
union overlord in the particular district. 
I think most Senators know the partic- 
ular union about which I am talking. 

In one city after another, merchants 
are not free to do business in the way 
that they decide is best. 

Farmers are not free to sell their prod- 
uce where they wish to sell it; they must 
do what the business agent of the team- 
ser, union tells them they can do, “or 

e.” 

Mr. President, I think that before many 
years have passed Congress will move in 
the general direction in which my think- 
ing has been going, namely, to break up 
and diffuse and restore to the people di- 
rectiy concerned this monopolistic power, 
in order to solve this problem and situa- 
tion, and once again to have equal free- 
dom of opportunity in these United 
States. Clearly we are not ready to do 
that at this time. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Hatcu] said that he did not think this 
bill contained any provision for dealing 
effectively with industry-wide strikes. 
True, it does not go to the cause of such 
strikes. The provision in title II which 
authorizes the Attorney General to en- 
join and stop such strikes for a period 
of 80 days, while there is mediation and 
fact finding, and finally, if those do not 
result in the settlement of the dispute, 
providing for a secret ballot by all the 
employees affected as to whether they 
wish to accept the best offer made by the 
employers or go on strike, is admittedly 
not an absolute cure; and, as I say, it 
deals with the effect—the industry-wide 
strike—and not with the cause, which is 
the concentration in labor unions of con- 
trol over employees in great industries 
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and in their associations with employers. 
The proper solution would be to place 
those relationships back on a realistic 
basis, in which the employees would 
really have a voice in determining the 
conditions under which they would work. 

However, I think the bill will be an 
effective deterrent to industry-wide 
strikes, will at least provide a period 
during which mediation will have a 
chance to work, and will give the men 
themselves a chance to think over the 
situation. Above all, the bill will give 
them, finally, a chance to vote in regard 
to what an impartial board of inquiry 
will determine are the best terms offered 
by the employer; and in voting on that 
question, the employees will have an op- 
portunity to vote whether they wish to 
accept those terms or to strike. 

I think that some day we shall have 
to deal directly with the matter of the 
concentration of power, which is really 
the root and cause of the problem. But 
obviously we are not ready to do so yet. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Mexico has referred rather insidiously 
to statements made by some of the lead- 
ers on this side of the aisle that in their 
Opinion if the President vetoes this bill 
and if Congress does not override the 
veto, that will end the possibility of the 
enactment of labor legislation at this 
session of Congress. It seems to me that 
is simply a plain statement of fact. In 
view of the amount of legislation that 
has been piling up on us, I do not see 
how we could possibly devote another 
3 weeks to the consideration of labor 
legislation, and finally pass another labor 
bill. If the Senator was referring to the 
possibility of having the Congress do 
once again what was done during the 
war, namely, to pass a hurriedly drafted 
measure granting to the Executive vast, 
undefined powers to deal with a crisis, 
instead of trying to get rid of the causes 
of the crisis, I say, as one Senator, that 
I will oppose such legislation. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Minnesota is known to his colleagues as 
a man of very studious temperament; 
and I know from what he has said on 
the floor that he has given a great deal 
of consideration to all phases of the pro- 
posed legislation. So I desire to ask him 
about some of the differences between 
the bill as it is now written and the 
measure which was passed by the House 
of Representatives, I propound this 
question because it is perfectly obvious 
that the bill which will finally go to the 
President for signature will be a bill 
which will come to us from the commit- 
tee of conference. 

The Senate committee has declined, 
so far, to report the House bill. There- 
fore, I feel that the members of the Sen- 
ate committee have the feeling, which 
has been generally expressed, that the 
bill passed by the House of Representa- 
tives is considerably more drastic than 
the bill now before the Senate. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BALL. That is correct. I have 
not studied the House bill in detail. I 
may say to the Senator from Wyoming 
that it is not still in the committee; it is 
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on the calendar. I believe that after the 
Senate disposes of the bill now pending, 
the intention is to have the Senate take 

up the bill passed by the House, and to 
substitute for the text of that bill the 
bill now before the Senate, and send 
to conference the House bill thus 
amended. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; that is a 
regular parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. BALL. But I say to the Senator 
from Wyoming that the House bill lists 
certain major activities which in that 
bill are defined as unlawful and are made 
subject to severe restrictions and penal- 
ties. The Senate bill does not contain 
such alist. The principal difference be- 
tween the two is that the House bill con- 
tains what it calls a bill of rights for 
union members, and in it an attempt is 
made to regulate in some detail the in- 
ternal affairs of unions, requiring re- 
ports, giving each member a right to have 
a secret ballot in regard to certain issues, 
if that is desired, and so forth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 


me say to the Senator that I have only ` 


hurriedly examined the House bill, for 
my attendance upon other committees 
has prevented me from giving detailed 
attention to it; but I was impressed by 
the fact that the bill which was passed 
by the House of Representatives would 
create a new, independent office, namely, 
the Office of Administrator, as I under- 
stand the bill. 

Mr. BALL, That. is correct. The 
House bill has separated completely the 
judicial and the prosecuting functions of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
_ whereas the Senate bill contents itself 

with trying to cure two of the worst de- 
fects which have grown out of having 
those two functions handled jointly. I 
refer to the central review section of at- 
torneys, which tends to centralize the 
making of decisions, and the lawyers— 


rather than the Board members—vwrite . 


them; and second, the practice of per- 
mitting the trial examiner to argue, ex 
parte, before the Board, in defense of his 
findings, after the open hearing. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. By the creation of 
that special new official, the Administra- 
tor, who would not be a part of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Roard or a part of 
the Department of Labor, but would be 
completely independent, and by clothing 
the Administrator with what amounts to 
the power of prosecution, it has seemed to 
me that if that provision finally were in- 
corporated into the bill, it would create 
the danger of setting up special machin- 
ery which could be used by such an offi- 
cial, if he were so minded, utterly to de- 
stroy the entire labor-union movement. 

The Senator from Minnesota has been 
very patient with me in yielding; but 
what I have said thus far is preliminary 
to the question. In view of the fact that 
there must be a conference, and that 
the conference committee will have to 
adjudicate between the drastic House bill 
and the bill which the Senator believes is 
@ more-or-less moderate one, does not 
the Senator believe that there is, there- 
fore, a great danger that the conferees on 
the part of the Senate may be compelled 
to yield upon matters which the Senate 
committee refused to write into the bill? 
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Mr. BALL. The Senstor from Ohio 
{Mr. Tarr] will head the Senate confer- 
ees, and I expect to be one of them, and 
I think the Senator can depend on the 
Senate conferees fighting pretty vigor- 
ously to come out with a bill about as near 
the Senate version as possible. I have 
hope that we can talk the House confer- 
ees inte our viewpoint on a great many 
of the issues. In fact, I am quite confi- 
dent we can. I know there are many pro- 
visions in the bill as it passed the House 
which I think wolud be very wrong and 
bad, and do more harm than good. I 
rather expect the bill which comes out 
of Congress to be very much closer to the 
Senate version than to the House ver- 
sion, although obviously we will have to 
make some concessions, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is one of the 
reasons why so many Senators, at least 
on this side, have the apprehension that 
with so many provisions in the Senate bill 
which have been subjected to criticism, 
we are likely to end with a bill which will 
be used as an instrument against the en- 
tire labor-union movement, instead of a 
measure désigned to reform abuses and 
defects which should be abolished or cor- 
rected. 

Mr. BALL. ` It is always possible that 
the House will be very insistent on the 
provisions of its bill. However, I recall 
that last year, when the Senaie rewrote 
completely the so-called Case bill, the 
House did not even send it to confer- 
ence, but took the Senate version, and 
I am hopeful they will feel somewhat the 
same this year. 

Mr. President, I think the most serious 
criticism that could be made of the pend- 
ing bill—at least the most serious in my 
judgment—is that it tries to do far too 
much of the job which needs to be done 
by the administrative-law approach. In 
other words, the bulk of the bill is in the 
form of amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act. Under that act, of 
necessity, it is necessary to delegate a 
great deal of discretion and power to an 
appointive board, which in this case has 
administrative, quasi-judicial, and, to a 
degree, prosecuting functions. 

As I have said on this floor, the rights 
guaranteed to employees in the National 
Labor Relations Act could be made a 
complete dead letter overnight by a 
National Labor Relations Board that was 
so inclined because no employers, em- 
ployees, or unions can possibly get into 
court to protect their rights without first 
getting the National Labor Relations 
Board to enter a complaint in the case, 
and get a decision from the Board. 

Mr. President, I think that is the 
wrong way to legislate in a free society. 
It seems to me one of the fundamental 
differences between a free democratic 
government and a totalitarian govern- 
ment is that in the latter all power is 
delegated to administrative tribunals— 
what they say is the law—and the courts 
have little authority to pass on the ques- 
tions subinitted or define the rights of 
citizens, whereas under a free democratic 
system the rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities of the people individually are 
written into the law, and any individual 
can go into court to see that his rights 
are protected. I think we have gotten 
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away from that principle, in expanding 
rather than contracting the field of ad- 
ministrative law, in our approach to the 
problem in the pending bill. 

For that very reason, Mr. President, 
although I think we have in the pending 
bill covered the major problems, outside 
of industry-wide bargaining, in my opin- 
ion, three-fourths of its effectiveness will 
depend entirely on the way in which it is 
adininistered. The National Labor Re- 
lations Act in the beginning was admin- 
istered by a Board whose bias was so 
terrific that they made a mockery of the 
guaranties which the sponsors of the act 
had intended. So at least half—and I 
believe 75 percent—of the effectiveness 
of the proposed law will depend on the 
spirit and effectiveness with which it is 
limited to the new seven-member Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which is to 
be set up. If they want to make it a 
bad law, if they want to pervert the clear 
intent of sume of the new language we 
have written in, I know of no way to 
prevent that. We have provided for a 
little better court review of findings of 
fact, but it is not much better than the 
present rule. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. BALL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York, 

Mr. IVES. In line with the thought 
of the Senator from Minnesota, which is 
so well expressed, I should like to raise 
the question whether our real purpose 
in what we are doing is not to pave the 
way for the day when no labor law and 
no labor hoard will be necessary, and all 
the difficulties will be settled by the 
voluntary approach, by which, by the 
way, more than 90 percent of them are 
handled at present, 

Mr. BALL. In the hope that we can 
eventually get rid entirely of this ad- 
ministrative-law approach, I am entirely 
in accord with the Senator from New 
York. I doubt if we can do it without 
legislation entirely, but I hope thet some 
day we will know enough about the issues 
involved so that we can write directly 
into the law the rights, responsibilities, 
and duties of the various parties and in- 
dividuals, and let them go directly into 
court, instead of routing them through 
another bureau. 

Mr. IVES. I merely wish to point out 
again what I think should be our ob- 
jective in all we are doing, that is, to pave 
the way in the legislation we are sup- 
porting and which we seek to have 
enacted, so that ultimately, ard as soon 
as possible, the day will arrive when no 
such statute will be required, when men 
will understand one another sufficiently 
so that there will be no requirement for 
laws of this nature. I believe that day 
can come. Unfortunately, it has not yet 
arrived. 

Mr. BALL. I hope the Senator is right, 
but I think that day is somewhat distant. 

As I said, I believe the pending bill 
does deal with all the most urgent issues, 
outside of industry-wide bargaining, on 
a substantially sound and fair basis. 
Contrary to the charges made against it, 
it is not an employer’s bill. As a matter 
of fact, very few of the provisions give 
any additional rights to employers. The 
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great bulk of them are designed either 
to protect the public, which in recent 
years has become the major victim of in- 
dustrial strife, or to protect the rights 
and freedoms of individual employees. 

I realize that some of them, when they 
do protect the rights and freedoms of 
the employees, inevitably will decrease 
somewhat the powers which union lead- 
ers have usurped for themselves. I say 
“usurped”; the Supreme Court has rati- 
fied them, I think; but I still think they 
are illegitimate powers, at least. But 
if it is necessary to give to individual 
employees the freedom and rights to 
which they are entitled under section 
7 of the bill, I think it is about time we 
did that. I think we must make a de- 
cision in this country as to whether we 
want a labor movement in which an 
oligarchy of leaders dictate the terms 
and conditions for the millions of em- 
ployees and members of their unions, 
with the individuals having their little 
voice, or whether we want a labor move- 
ment which reflects the wishes and the 
needs of free American workers who 
voluntarily choose the union they want 
to represent them. 

Practically all of title II of the bill, 
which sets up a new Mediation Service, 
with improved procedures, and provides 
for the 80-day period in industrial dis- 
putes, when the Attorney General thinks 
the national health and safety are 
threatened, and can convince the court 
of that fact, is primarily to protect the 
public, which is always the secondary 
sufferer in strikes, no matter how small 
they may be, and in the industry-wide 
strikes often becomes the major victim. 

The provision in the National Labor 
Relations Act defining collective bar- 
gaining, and providing that where a con- 
tract between a union and an employer 
is in existence, fulfilling the obligation 
on both sides to protect collectively 
means giving at least 60 days’ notice of 
the termination of the contract, or of the 
desire for any change in it, is another 
provision aimed primarily at protecting 
the public, as well as the employee, who 
have been the victims of “quickie” 
strikes. I do not think that is taking 
away any rights of labor or of unions 
either one; it is simply saying that they 
should all follow the sound, fair, and 
sane procedure which a majority of the 
good ones now follow. 

So far as employers are concerned, I 
think it should be emphasized that the 
pending bill makes absolutely no change 
in the unfair practices which may be 
charged against employers under the 
National Labor Relations Act. All five 
of them, now in the law, are contained 
in the pending bill in exactly the same 
language, with one addition: it is made 
an unfair labor practice for an employer 
to violate the terms of an agreement with 
the union representing his employees. 

A few additional rights are given to 
employers. I think that is done on the 
basis that if a free economy and a free 
enterprise system are to be maintained, 
employers as well as employees must be 
entitled to the same rights and to equal 
justice under the law. One such right is 
the right to petition the National Labor 

. Relations Board for an election to deter- 
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mine the bargaining representative of an 
employer’s workers, whenever one or 
more unions present to the employer a 
demand for recognition as representing 
the employees. When an employer be- 
comes the innocent victim of a jurisdic- 
tional strike, when two unions become 
involved in a dispute over who shall con- 
trol his employees, he is not only given a 
chance to have an election to determine 
that issue, but, when he is presented by 
a union with a demand for recognition, 
I think the employer is also entitled to 
know, through the secret ballot provided 
by the bill, whether the union really rep- 
resents and is the choice of the majority 
of his employees. 

Second, there is a provision covering 
the issue respecting foremen. All Sena- 
tors know that both the National Labor 
Relations Board and the United States 
Supreme Court—by split decisions, I 
might add—have held that fore- 
men are employees within the meaning 
of the present act, and that therefore 
if the foremen join a union, the employer 
is compelled to bargain with the union, 
even though it be the union 6f the rank- 
and-file employees whom the foreman is 
supposed to supervise. The committee 
took the position that foremen are an 
essential and integral part of manage- 
ment, and that to compel management 
to bargain with itself, so to speak, by 
dividing the loyalties of foremen between 
the union and the employer, simply did 
not make sense, and inevitably would 
prove harmful to the free-enterprise sys- 
tem. It might be stated that both the 
House and Senate bills deal with that 
subject in substantially the same way. 

A third right given to employers is the 
right to file an unfair practice charge 
against unions that refuse to bargain 
collectively in good faith. That would 
not mean very much to General Motors 
or Big Steel or any of the great corpora- 
tions; they do not have much trouble 
getting the unions to bargain with them; 
but it is going to mean a good deal to the 
smaller employers who, time and again, 
in recent years have had a contract laid 
on their desk with an ultimatum from 
the business agent, “Take it, ‘as is,’ or 
else.” How much good the filing of an 
unfair practice charge is going to do to 
such employers is problematical, but at 
least it gives them some psychological 
leverage to induce the union agent to 
sit down and talk over the special prob- 
lems of the small employers. 

Fourth, we give to employers the right 
to sue a union in interstate commerce, 
in a Federal court, for violation of 
contract. It does not go beyond that. 
As a matter of law, I think they have 
that right, now, but because unions are 
voluntary associations, the common law 
in a great many States requires service 
on every member of the union, which is 
very difficult; and, if a judgment is ren- 
dered, it holds every member liable for 
the judgment. 

The pending measure, by providing 
that the union may sue and be sued as 
a legal entity, for a violation of con- 
tract, and that liability for damages will 
lie against union assets only, will prevent 
a repetition of the Danbury Hatters case, 
in which many members lost their homes 
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because of a judgment rendered against 
the union which also ran against in- 
dividual members of the union. 

Finally it is supposed that in the 
pending measure employers who are the 
victims of secondary boycotts and juris- 
dictional strikes are given the right by 
petition to file charges with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, to seek 
relief, if they can get the Board to go 
into court to enjoin the practices. 
“Secondary boycotts” and jurisdic- 
tional strikes” have been defined by me 
on the floor of the Senate, and I think 
the definitions are substantially correct. 
It is the attempt by the employees of 
employers A, B, and C, through their 
union, to dictate, not to employer X, but 
to his employees, the terms and condi- 
tions of the union under which they shall 
work. Basically, the primary objective 
of the majority of jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycoits is not the em- 
ployer but the employees, over whom 
control is sought. I think the secondary 
boycott provisions of the pending bill 
even more fully protect the right of em- 
ployees to choose freely the union they 
want, rather than having a union foisted 
upon them by the economic force of a 
secondary boycott. The provisions. pro- 
tect the employees more than they do 
the employers, although obviously em- 
ployers often are the innocent victims, 
the secondary victims, so to speak, vf 
such practices. There is also given the 
right to file charges and to sue for 


es. 

The majority of the provisions of the 
measure—and I am going over them very 
briefly—further protect the rights and 
freedoms of employees. In that respect, 
I think the two that are most important 
are the provisions relating to the sec- 
ondary boycott, to which reference has 
just been made, and the provisions of 
the so-called union-security clauses— 
the closed shop, the union shop, prefer- 
ential hiring, and maintenance of mem- 
bership. The closed shop as now prac- 
ticed gives to the union complete con- 
trol over the individual’s right to work, 
his opportunity to earn a living in his 
chosen occupation. There are no limits 
on it. 

I cited on the floor of the Senate the 
case of two veterans who were expelled 
from a union in Missouri because they 
refused to buy raffle tickets, whom the 
union caused to be discharged from the 
job, under a clause that goes into a ma- 
jority of contracts today. 

The bill outlaws completely the closed 
shop under which an employee must be- 
come a member of the union before he 
can be employed. It permits the union 
shop under which the employee must join 
the union within 30 days after going to 
work. It permits maintenance of mem- 
bership only when it is voted by a ma- 
jority of all the employees affected, and 
even when it is negotiated on that basis 
the employer cannot fire a man if he is 
denied membership in the union or ex- 
pelled from the union for any reason 
other than nonpayment of regular dues 
and initiation fees. Mr. President, I 
think that that is the real Magna Carta 
for the American working men and 
women. 
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I object to the whole basis of compul- 
sory membership but I think the bill is 
largely going to eliminate compulsory 
membership unless the union leadership 
is so good that a majority of all the 
employees want it and will get out and 
vote for it in a secret election. Ob- 
viously the union leaders—and I heard 
one of them the other night make his 
major argument against this provision— 
are quite sure that a majority of the em- 
ployees are not going to want it, and I 
agree with them. So this provision, in 
my opinion, is far more the Magna Carta 
of American working men and women 
than is the present so-called Wagner Act. 
This measure will really make the labor 
movement of America a voluntary move- 
ment, voluntarily supported by the work- 
ing men and women who belong to it. 

The amendment the Senate adopted 
on the floor gives employees protection 
against coercion and restraint by unions 
or business agents, in exercising their 
rights freely to choose their representa- 
tives under section 7 of the measure. 
They are protected now against coercion 
by the employer, but as all of us know 
from our mail, many more of them are 
worried today about coercion from the 
unions than they are about coercion 
from the employers. 

With respect to the amendment adopt- 
ed by the Senate dealing with welfare 
funds which under any kind of construc- 
tion are contributed by the employer out 
of earnings of his employees, all that 
amendment does is to see to it that the 
benefits to which employees are entitled 
shall be spelled out in the agreement 
setting up the fund which they pay for 
with their labor, and that it shall be in 
the nature of a trust fund so that the 
employees cannot be arbitrarily deprived 
of the benefits. 

The amendment, as Senators know, 
grew out of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
last year to the Case bill at a time when 
John Lewis of the United Mine Workers 
was demanding a royalty of 10 cents a 
ton, as I recall the figure, on all coal 
mined, to be paid over to the union to 
establish a welfare fund, without any 
strings whatever being attached to it. 
Having listened to the explanation by 
Mr. Lewis himself of the way his union 
functions, I can imagine how many 
rights in such a fund an employee who 
had the temerity to oppose anything the 
leadership of the mine workers wanted 
would ever have. So all that provision 
really does is to protect the rights of em- 
ployees to benefits out of these funds 
which are created by their own labor. 

In the revision of section 9 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act which sets 
forth the procedure in holding elections 
to elect bargaining agents, we have 
again, I believe, made a number of pro- 
visions to assure the employees of really 
full freedom of choice by providing, for 
instance, that members of genuine crafts 
or genuine bona fide professional work- 
ers, shall have a separate vote, if they 
want it, to determine if they want to go 
into a plant-wide union or whether they 
want a separate unit of their own. It 
requires that independent unions and 
unions affiliated with national or inter- 
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national organizations must be treated 
the same way by the NLRB, which now 
is so biased in favor of the two great 
federations that it has one rule for un- 
ions belonging to those federations and 
a completely different and much harsher 
rule for dealing with independent unions. 

Another provision requires that when 
the NLRB holds a run-off election, the 
election must be between the top choices 
in the first election. That is necessary 
again to correct an arbitrary decision by 
the Board which actually deprived large 
minorities of employees of their freedom 
of choice. 

Finally, we provide that not only may 
employees file a petition for election to 
determine a representative, but they 
may also file an election for the decer- 
tification of a representative. 

Mr. President, I have not paid much 
attention to the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 
and his colleagues. As I have glanced 
through it, it seems to be made up of all 
the completely innocuous provisions of 
the pending bill, and nothing else. It 
would not cure any of the really serious 
problems we are facing today in this 
field. In my opinion, to pass such a 
measure would be to perpetrate a fraud 
on the American people, who would 
think that Congress had done something 
to meet these problems, when in reality 
it had not. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that it is per- 
fectly understandable that union lead- 
ers who have heretofore, I say, usurped 
powers which were granted to the em- 
ployees themselves, who heretofore have 
used the closed shop and the secondary 
boycott and provisions they have wan- 
gled into their international constitu- 
tions and bylaws to secure a strangle- 
hold on whole communities and whole 
industries, and all the men and women 
who work in them—it is natural that 
they should oppose the pending bill, 
which merely seeks to restore to individ- 
ual employees and to the small employ- 
ers who have been the major victims of 
that concent ation of power and its 
ruthless use by some union leaders, a 
reasonable equality of rights and free- 
doms and responsibilities under the law. 

Mr. President, I hope that if the bill 
encounters a veto we will be able to 
override it both in the House and in 
the Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the hour 
is getting late and I will not detain the 
Senate very long. I had hoped to be 
able to speak at some length on the bill, 
as I consider it to be one of the most im- 
portant bills to have come before the 
Congress in many years, but pressure of 
other work has made it absolutely im- 
possible for me to prepare the material 
which would adequately express my 
opinion on this legislation. 

In my opinion the bill as it came from 
the Senate committee was a fair bill, a 
just bill, and as good a bill as it was 
possible to bring out of any committee. 
It was in truth a committee bill, because 
little help was received in writing it from 
anyone outside the committee. Labor 
took simply a negative attitude and said 
that it wanted no legislation whatsoever. 
So no help was received from labor in 
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writing the bill. The leaders of indus- 
try, who gave the committee members all 
kinds of advice, were for the most part 
vindictive, and it was clear to me, at 
least, from their attitude that their prin- 
cipal desire was to destroy labor organ- 
izations completely. So I say that the 
bill as it came from the committee was a 
just bill. It is neither satisfactory to 
the leaders of labor, who want no legis- 
lation whatsoever, nor to the leaders of 
industry, who want no labor unions or 
collective bargaining whatsoever. . 

In my opinion the amendments which 
have been made to the bill since it has 
come to the floor of the Senate do not 
warrant a vote against it. I think it 
would have been a better bill if they had 
been left out. However, the first amend- 
ment, which was offered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], was so changed 
as not to do any particular damage to 
labor. The second amendment was de- 
feated. The third amendment, re- 
lating to welfare funds, will undoubtedly 
put a greater burden upon employers 
than upon unions. So unless it is fur- 
ther amended to make it unfair in some 
way, I expect to vote for the bill. 

It is a wonder that Members of the 
Senate can hold their tempers and vote 
on the bill according to their best judg- 
ment, because we have been subjected to 
the most intensive, expensive, and vicious 
propaganda campaign that any Congress 
has ever been subjected to. 

I do not refer to the propaganda cam- 
paign of the labor unions, although I 
hold no brief for that. I refer to a prop- 
aganda campaign which has cost well 
into the millions of dollars. I should 
not be surprised if the total amount 
spent in this campaign would amount to 
at least $100,000,000. I told the Senate 
last spring that the single March adver- 
tising campaign in the newspapers 
against labor by the National Association 
of Manufacturers cost $2,090,000, and 
that statement has not been contradicted 
as yet, although it was made a year ago. 

This propaganda campaign has been 
conducted through letters to the press; 
it has been conducted through radio 
commentators whose services have been 
for hire by various organizations. It has 
been conducted through speakers sent 
everywhere in the United States where 
they could get an opportunity to expound 
the antilabor doctrine. One town in my 
State engaged a speaker io speak to the 
combined service clubs of that town, 
and he was so utterly antilabor in his 
remarks that I was asked to find out 
something about the organization which 
he claimed to represent. I enlisted the 
aid of the Library of Congress. The 
Library could not find that any such or- 
ganization as he claimed to represent 
even existed. 

The campaign had been conducted 
through newspaper advertising. Even 
today both labor and industry are carry- 
ing large advertisements in the daily 
newspapers. It has been conducted 
through circulars, and it has been con- 
ducted by Nation-wide organizations 
which ought to know better than to em- 
ploy the methods which they have used. 

I have before me circulars from one of 
the biggest organizations representing 
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commerce, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. This isa sample: In a spe- 
cial issue of Governmental Affairs pub- 
lished under date of April 16 there was 
an obvious effort to get members of the 
various chambers of commerce through- 
out the United States to favor a destruc- 
tive labor law. The circular tells them 
what to do. Let me read the language of 
the circular, under the heading What 
to do“: 

The enactment of a program for industrial 
peace depends upon two things. First, 
there must be a widespread public under- 
standing of the legislative proposals, sub- 
ject by subject. Second, an informed public 
must be quick to express its convictions to 
its Senators and Representatives. 

Use this special number as a basis for radio 
programs, public forums, membership meet- 
ings, and committee study. Give it generous 
circulation with the urgent request that 
those who receive it make their views known 
now. 


The issue of April 18 appears to carry 
a comparison of the two bills, the House 
laber bill and the Senate labor bill. 
While it carries all the provisions of the 
House bill, it fails to mention many of 
the provisions of the Senate bill. The 
chamber did not place the truth before 
its members. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
comparison of the two bills, as distributed 
over the country by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

LABOR BILLS 

Here is a comparison of the House and 
Senate labor bills: 

1. Both ban the closed shop, but permit 
the union shop if it is approved by a majority 
of the employces. New employees would be 
required to join the union within 30 days. 
The House bill, however, forbids unions to 
strike for the union shop. 

2. The House bill bans industry-wide bar- 
gaining except for plants employing fewer 
than 100 persons and located within a 50- 
mile radius. It also forbids competing em- 
ployers to get together on a wage scale to 
offer unions. The Senate bill does not men- 
tion industry-wide bargaining. 

3. The House bill prevents the NLRB from 
recognizing unions having officers who are 
now, or ever were, members of the Com- 
munist Party. The Senate bill as yet does 
not touch on the Communist issue. 

4. The House bill would deprive unions 
of their Wagner Act privileges for 1 year 
if they engaged in jurisdictional strikes or 
secondary boycotts. Some organizational 
strikes are made “unfair labor practices” and 
the NLRB is permitted to seek injunctions 
against them. The House bill also forbids 
Federal employees to strike against the 
Government, 

5. Both bills would permit the Govern- 
ment to obtain injunctions to enforce a 
cooling-off period before strikes could be 
called in transportation, public utility or 
communications industries. The House bill 
calls for a 75-day cooling-off period and the 
Senate for an 80-day. 

6. Both bills would remove the Federal 
Conciliation Service from the jurisdiction 
of the Labor Department and set it up as 
an independent agency. The House bill 
would replace the NLRB with a three-mem- 
ber Labor-Management Relations Board. 
The Senate measure would increase the 
NLRB to seven members. 
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7. Both bills would prevent unions from 
refusing to bargain or from trying to coerce 
an employer into accepting a particular 
union as bargaining agent for the employees. 


Mr. AIKEN. The inference is given 
that the Senate bill does nothing what- 
soever about jurisdictional strikes and 
secondary boycotts. 


This propaganda campaign has been 
carried on through corporations which 
have circularized their stockholders, ask- 
ing them to write to Members of Con- 
gress favoring the House bill and oppos- 
ing any mild bill. We have all received 
many such letters. They have asked 
for drastic and restrictive labor legisla- 
tion. The two words most frequently 
used are “drastic” and “restrictive.” 
This is a sample of the manner in which 
corporations have circularized their 
stockholders. This happens to be from 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, 
Mich. It begins: 

Dear STOCKHOLDER: If you've had enough 
of radical labor leaders, if you feel that their 
monopolistic powers need to be destroyed or 
drastically curbed, then now is the time for 
you to write your United States Senators and 
urge them to pass a labor bill at least as 


strong as the one just passed by the House of 
Representatives. 


Mr. Fruehauf says further: 

You know I have opposed the Wagner Act 
from the start because it has given too much 
power to one segment of society. Under its 
protection, radical labor leaders have de- 
manded raise after raise, privilege after 
privilege, from employers, threatening, 
“Come across, or else.” 

We have a better name for collective bar- 
gaining. We call it collective bludgeoning.“ 


I submit those quotations from the 
letter from the Fruehauf Trailer Co. to 
its stockholders simply as a sample of the 
manner in which people have been mis- 
informed or given half truths and urged 
to write Members of the Senate and of 
the House. 

I have one other exhibit showing the 
absolutely vicious propaganda campaign 
which has been conducted by certain seg- 
ments of our society. I have before me 
a letter which has been widely distributed 
by the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, Inc. This letter is signed 
by Sumner Gerard, treasurer. I do not 
know who he is, but I do know of the 
organization known as the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc. 
That organization has recently been in 
trouble with the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities of the House. As Sena- 
tors may recall, its director was cited 
for contempt by the House committee, 
but escaped punishment by reason of a 
technicality. 

Let me quote from this letter. Speak- 
ing of the labor bills, it says: 

Senate Labor Committee members, either 
because they believe it is good politics, or 
because they shrink from facing the hard 
fact that swollen union powers must be 
curbed, will probably fail to do anything ef- 
fective against (1) closed shop; (2) industry- 
wide. unionization and Nation-wide strikes; 
(3) mass picketing and violence; (4) bill of 
rights protecting workers from internal un- 
ion abuses; (5) compulsory welfare funds; 
(6) labor monopolies’ special privileges and 
exemptions under Wagner, Norris-LaGuardia, 
and Clayton Acts. 
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So far as I know, this organization 
never did a single thing to retract the 
inference that the Senate bill does not 
carry any provisions in regard to those 
matters. 

Then they go on and say, in regard to 
the House Committee on Labor: 


House: Labor Committee—15 Republicans, 
10 Democrats—is a much stronger group, and 
nearer the people. Its leaders are trying to 
do a real job. They need your help. They 
have built into their hearings a shocking 
record of labor-union abuses, but the record 
has not been given the publicity it deserves. 


Then it goes on to tell what the House 
labor bill will do for them. On the next 
page it says this: 

Write to your own Senators and Congress- 
men today. Send carbons to all committee 
members. Better still, write to every Mem- 
ber of your State’s delegation. If you can, 
relate briefly experiences you have had (or 
of which you have accurate information) 
with labor-union abuse, why not address your 
letter to every Member of Congress? Con- 
gress must be made to know what the coun- 
try is thinking. 

What Congress does now will depend on 
what you and others tell your Representa- 
tives. What it leaves undone at this ses- 
sion must be taken up again—on whatever 
foundation of education is laid now. 


Then it says: 

Therefore, use the best educational tool at 
your command. It is the little book, Labor 
Monopolies—or Freedom, by John W. Sco- 
ville. The complimentary copy sent you with 
this letter is a gift from individuals respon- 
sible for a Nation-wide crusade for real labor- 
law reform. 

Please read your copy tonight and put it 
into circulation tomorrow. Buy 6, 10, 50 
copies or more, yourself, and put them to 
work. Have your firm buy 100, 200, 500, or 
more. 


Incidentally, the price is given as $1 
for one, and it goes down to 50 cents, 1 
think, for 100 or more. 

The letter continues as follows; 

Two hundred and fifty thousand have been 
distributed, and wherever they go they 
create demand for action by Congress. 

This is both an immediate and a long- 
term fight to restore and save our freedom. 
Books have swayed the thinking of nations, 
Help us project Scoville's penetrating analy- 
sis of the menace of labor monopolies to 
1,000,000 thought leaders who must guide our 
Nation in this critical period. 


Here are the people to whom they want 
to send a million copies: 

Ten thousand editors and publishers 
of rural weeklies. 

Sixty thousand farm leaders. 

One hundred thousand business lead- ` 
ers, large and small. 

One hundred and sixty thousand 
lawyers. 

One hundred and thirty thousand 
clergymen. 

One hundred and ten thousand 
physicians. 

Sixty thousand dentists. 

Twenty thousand heads of women’s 
clubs. 

Forty thousand directors of chambers 
of commerce service clubs. 

Forty thousand college presidents, 
school superintendents, and educators. 

One hundred and forty thousand im- 
portant stockholders. 

One hundred and thirty thousand mis- 
cellaneous, making 1,000,000 in all, 
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We might think that this is the work 
of a crackpot organization until we read 
in their report—tI think it was in yester- 
day’s newspapers—that they have spent 
$150,000 to $160,000 already this year to 
influence this Congress, and are solicit- 
ing $750,000 more in order to put the 
heat on Congress to break labor unions. 
That is only one organization that is 
doing this kind of work. 

As I have said, the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities had before it 
this organization either last fall or the 
early part of the winter. 
find out little about the manner in which 
the organization was financed or the 
manner in which it spends its funds. 
But it is a well-financed organization. 

I am not going to bring in the names 
of those who I understand are backing 
it, because I think some of them are real 
Americans who do not know what they 
are doing. 

I have here the little book to which 
they refer as the best tool to use against 
labor unions. It is entitled “Labor 
Monopolies—or Freedom,” by John W. 
Scoville. I found this book on my desk 
this morning. As I understand, it has 
been sent to all Members of Congress. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand copies 
of the 167-page book have been distrib- 
uted by this organization, and they are 
contemplating distributing one million 
more to the professional people of this 
country. è 

The book reveals the real purpose of 
the people who are asking this Congress 
today to pass a law which would have 
the effect of destroying labor organiza- 
tions in this country, and I am equally 
sure—there is not a shadow of a doubt 
in my mind—that these same people, 
and others like them in other organiza- 
tions, are equally determined to destroy 
the farm organizations of this country 
as quickly as they can get Congress to 
destroy labor organizations. 

I have not read the entire book, but I 
have read the last few pages of it to see 
what their conclusions are, and I wish 
to quote from it. I read from page 152: 

What should we do? 

What can we do? 


Here is the real purpose, as set forth 
in the book: 

What we should do is to repeal all Federal 
labor laws on wages, hours of labor, collec- 


that result from these laws. 


I turn to page 153 and read as follows: 

There should be no laws which would 
recognize strikes as legitimate and lawful, 
such as legal cooling-off periods, posting of 
intention to strike, ete. 


Reading further from page 153: 

A strike should be considered as an of- 
fense against society, rather than an of- 
fense against the employer. 

It is true that the strikers suffer losses, 
but they strike because they expect their 
ultimate gains will exceed their losses, The 
employer has no expectation of gain. 


They plan to distribute 1,000,000 copies 
of this book. Many Members of the Sen- 
ate probably know some of the people 
connected with the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc. We have 
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seen them around here for years, spread- 
ing their poison propaganda. 

Let me turn to page 154 of their 
“bible” and read further: 

We are told that workmen have a right to 
withhold their labor until they can get the 
price at which they are willing to sell it. 
But does this right exist for a combination 
of workmen? 


I turn to page 57 and quote further 
from the book distributed by the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, Inc.: 

Collective bargaining and the formation of 
monopolies should be unlawful, whether the 
purpose be to raise the price of wheat, of 
steel, or of labor. An employer who signs 
a collective bargaining agreement or a closed- 
shop agreement should be considered equally 
guilty with the officers of the labor union 
who sign the agreement. The fact that the 
agreement is desired by the employer as well 
as by the employees should have no weight, 
for the offense is against society. 


Reading from farther down on the same 
page: 

It would probably be desirable to make it 
illegal for an employer to grant a wage in- 
crease to any employee who had been on 
strike during a preceding period, say 6 
months. 


Finally, I turn to pages 158 and 159, and 
read further: 

For some years, perhaps for many years, we 
will struggle to eliminate the abuses of col- 
lective bargaining. Some day it may dawn 
on the majority of our citizens that the abuse 
to be eliminated is collective bargaining it- 
self—that competition is superior to monop- 
oly—and that economic freedom is better 
than compulsion, 


It is evident from this statement that 
the present labor bill is just the 
of the campaign to destroy labor itself. 

I now turn to the last page, 164, and 
read this: 

To think is difficult. Most people have 
neither the capacity nor the inclination to 
think deeply on any subject. 


Evidently they do not have a very high 
opinion of the intelligence of the average 
American. 

Mr. President, this is an alien doctrine, 
which is being distributed, unhampered, 
by an organization supposedly financed 
by respectable publishers, businessmen, 
and commodity exchange people in the 
United States. The material it is dis- 
tributing is a sample of the material that 
millions of dollars are being spent to dis- 
tribute all over our land, to poison the 
minds of our people against the working 
classes of America. I do not see why the 
Columbians were prosecuted in Georgia, 
if this group goes free—as it has thus 
far, even after having shown contempt 
for the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, by refusing to answer 
their questions and tell about their af- 
fairs, where they get their money, and 
how they spend it. But that is a fact. 

My. President, it seems to me that this 
situation involves something more than 
labor legislation, and that it is time for 
the FBI or the Attorney General, or any 
other governmental agencies which are 
concerned with inquiring about or- 
ganizations in the United States which 
preach Nazi or Fascist doctrines to look 
into this matter. I am sorry to have to 
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take the time of the Senate this evening 
to mention it; and I am sorry to have 
to mention it at all, because I know some 
of the people who are engaged in that 
work. I think some of them who are 
helping to finance it and carry it on do 
not know what they are doing. But if 
such activities are carried far enough, 
the final result will be the destruction 
of democracy in the United States and 
the prohibition of the right to organize 
on the part of any group. Under such a 
program, there is no doubt that work- 
ingmen will come first, and farmers will 
come next. 

Mr. President, in relation to the bill 
now before us, let me say there is no 
question that it will pass, and will go 
to the House of Representatives, and 
a committee of conference will take it 
up. If the conference committee is will- 
ing to accept the bill about as it now 
stands, it can become law. If the con- 
ference committee undertakes to do to 
the bill what certain organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 
Inc., wish to have done to it, such a bill 
should not become law, and the Presi- 
dent would be fully justified in vetoing 
it; in fact, it would be his duty to veto 
any bill which forbids any group in 
America to work together to promote the 
mutual welfare of their members, so 
long as they do not threaten our form 
of government itself. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it does 
any good to threaten the President that 
if he vetoes any bill which the Congress 
sends him for his signature, the Con- 
gress will get even with him by refusing 
to enact any legislation whatever on the 
subject, no matter what happens to the 
country as a result. 

I wish to say that although this bill 
is not as I would have it—it was at its 
best when it came from the committee, 
and it should have been passed just as 
it came from the committee—neverthe- 
less, it has not been amended sufficiently 
to warrant a vote against it on my part. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
McClellan amendment, on page 25, was 
adopted. That amendment deals with 
the question of Communist officers of 
labor organizations, I ask that the mo- 
tion be entered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair). The motion will be 
entered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to know whether those who are in- 
terested in that amendment are aware 
of the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
to reconsider the vote by which it was 
adopted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I have 
simply filed the motion. I do not ask 
for action on it at this time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JEN- 
NER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which nominating messages 
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were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee 
on Public Lands: 

William E. Warne, of California, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, vice War- 
ner W. Gardner. 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Owen McIntosh Burns, of Pennsylvania, to 
be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice Charles F. 
Uhl, term expired; 

Otto F. Heine, of Hawali, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Hawaii; 
and 

Luis Negron Fernandez, of Puerto Rico, 
to be attorney general of Puerto Rico, vice 
Enrique Campos del Toro, resigned. 


RECESS 


Mr. WHERRY. If there is nothing 
further to come before the Senate at this 
time, Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until tomorrow at 
11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 13, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 12 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Christian M. Ravndal, of Iowa, for promo- 
tion in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, from Foreign Service 
Officer of class 1 to Foreign Service officer 
of the class of career minister. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Frank B. Potter, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Texas, vice Clyde O. Eastus, term expired. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate May 12 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

POSTMASTER 


William P. Heath to be postmaster at Es- 
mont, in the State of Virginia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 12, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Father Thomas C. Donlan, Order 
of Preachers, director of the Nazareth 
Conference, Fenwick High School, Oak 
Park, Ill, offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 

O Almighty and Merciful God, we be- 
seech Thee to enlighten the minds of our 
lawgivers that they may know the ways 
of truth in directing the citizens of our 
Republic. Enkindle in their hearts an 
ardent desire for justice that they may 
deal with each according to his rights 
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and obligations in promoting the peace- 
ful conduct of the affairs of our beloved 
Nation. 

We pray Thee also to strengthen in 
the minds and hearts of our legislators 
the virtue of prudence, without which 
the works of charity, justice, and peace 
cannot flourish in our land. Enkindle 
in their memories the grateful recollec- 
tion of Thy past benefactions, and inspire 
them to repent sincerely and to make 
amends for any past offenses. Instill 
in their minds a clear understanding of 
present affairs and in their hearts the 
humility necessary to share in the wis- 
dom of others. Arm them with vigilance 
in crises and with clear reasoning in 
every situation. Make them provident 
in carrying out Thy holy will, circum- 
spect in judging all things, and cautious 
and courageous in facing dangers. 

Grant us all, most merciful Father, the 
wisdom to respect and obey the laws that 
they frame. Guard and protect us, that 
in unity of purpose we may lovingly 
and prudently pursue the paths of justice 
to that tranquillity of order which is the 
peace Thou hast promised to men of 
good will. 

Grant us these favors, O loving Father, 
through the merits and intercession of 
Jesus Christ, Thy only Son our Lord. 
who with Thee and the Holy Spirit 
reignest now and forever throughout 
eternity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, May 9, 1947, was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate disagrees to the amendment 
of the House to the bill (S. 938) entitled 
“An act to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. Capper, Mr. 
WILEY, Mr. CONNALLY, and Mr. GEORGE 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1947, SENT TO CONFERENCE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 2700) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. KEEFE, H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN, SCHWABE of Oklahoma, CHURCH, 
ROONEY, HENDRICKS, and FOGARTY, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. ARNOLD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Mr. TWYMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp in two instances. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a cer- 
tain statement made by Carl H. Wilken 
before the Committee on Agriculture on 
May 8. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the extension may be made, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEYER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address 
made by him on the Greece-Turkish loan. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances and include cer- 
tain editorials. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include a 
statement. 

Mr. MERROW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
editorial from the New York Times en- 
titled “Air Power at Stake.” 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp in two instances and include an 
article from the New York Times. 

Mr. GAVIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. JONES of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude four resolutions by the Izaak Wal- 
ton twenty-fifth annual conference. 

Mr. JENNINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two petitions. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
column. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a statement. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a newspaper 
article, 


A PLAN FOR A PERMANENT FARM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a very comprehensive statement 
made by Carl H. Wilken, of Sioux City, 
Iowa, economic analyst of the Raw Ma- 
terials National Council, before the 
House Committee on Agriculture on May 
8, 1947. : 

Mr. Wilken presents a plan for a per- 
manent farm program for agriculture 
which is worthy of our serious consid- 
eration. His statement is doubly im- 
portant at this time in view of the fact 
that the 90-percent-parity formula un- 
der the Steagall amendment expires 
December 31, 1948. Mr. Wilken points 
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out very definitely that there is a direct 
relationship between farm income, the 
industrial pay roll, and the national in- 
come at a ratio of 1-1-7. When farm 
income rises and falls, so does the in- 
dustrial pay roll, and the national in- 
come rises and falls seven times farm in- 
come as the dollar paid for the produc- 
tion of raw materials turns seven times 
in the channels of trade. 

I respectfully suggest that Members of 
Congress take the time to read Mr. Wil- 
ken’s splendid statement. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BENNETT of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on tomorrow after disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s desk and at the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered, I may be permitted to address 
the House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds of 
the Public Works Committee may have 
permission to sit tomorrow during the 
session of the House. 

The SPEAKER. During general de- 
bate? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

SURPLUS STEEL 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, in the fore 
part of February I had occasion to take 
the floor and call attention to the enor- 
mous quantities of steel in the hands of 
the War Assets Administration, over 
500,000,000 pounds. The War Assets Ad- 
ministration claimed it only had 112,- 
000,000 pounds. 

Mr. Speaker, it has advertised in New 
York a sufficient quantity to indicate 
that in the 33 regional offices it has at 
least 157,000,000 pounds of steel. If you 
put the pressure on that gang, they may 
sell the stuff where it will do some good. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Instead of selling it 
and turning the money in to the Treas- 
ury, why not give the money to some 
foreign nation? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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(Mr. Rees addressed the House. His 
remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
U. S. FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION” 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, October 
21, 1947, marks the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the launching of 
the U. S. frigate Constitution, affection- 
ately known as Old Ironsides. 

I am today introducing a resolution to 
provide for the commemoration of that 
historic day. This grand and noble 
vessel, one of the parent vessels of our 
Navy, is berthed at the Boston Navy 
Yard. It seems to me fitting and proper 
that Navy Day this year be celebrated 
on the anniversary day of her launch- 
ing, 150 years ago, and that appropriate 
ceremonies be held aboard her. 

The U. S. frigate Constitution was the 
beginning of our Navy. Her exploits 
made the people of this country aware 
of the value of a strong Navy, and today 
we have the greatest Navy in all the 
world. No better date could be selected 
to celebrate Navy Day than the anni- 
versary of the frigate Constitution, 
which has represented- the finest of 
Navy tradition and Navy valor. 

The U. S. frigate Constitution was 
built in 1797, at the order of President 
George Washington. She first saw 


‘action in the naval? war with France, 


between 1797 and 1801, saving many of 
our merchant ships from the hands of 
French privateers. 

During the war with Tripoli she shelled 
the stronghold of the Barbary pirate and 
brought him to terms, She was the 
fiagship of Commodore Edward Preble, 
and the preliminary articles of the treaty 
were signed aboard Old Ironsides. 

During the War of 1812, the frigate 
Constitution, under the command of 
Capt. Isaac Hull, achieved world recog- 
nition when she escaped from the Brit- 
ish squadron off New York. On August 
19, 1812, she captured and sank the 
British frigate Guerriere in less than 30 
minutes. And in two other actions three 
more British ships fell before her. 

The U. S. frigate Constitution was im- 
mortalized by the poem Old Ironsides 
of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Every Amer- 
ican knows this poem, and every Amer- 
ican looks upon this vessel as represent- 
ing everything that is American—cour- 
age, valor, strength, determination, and 
skill. 


The United States Constitution guar- 
anteed freedom for the American people 
who set up their government on this 
continent. The U. S. frigate Constitu- 
tion established freedom of the seas, and 
she made the United States a world 
power. 

Mr. Speaker, not only do I believe that 
Navy Day should be celebrated on the 
anniversary of the launching of the Con- 
stitution. I also believe we should com- 
memorate her anniversary by the issu- 
ance of a special stamp that will remind 
our people of the sacrifices that have 
been made to make this Nation great, 
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One hundred and fifty years ago we 
were a small, struggling Nation. Today 
we are the strongest in the world. To 
the U. S. frigate Constitution we owe a 
great deal. She represents the finest in 
American tradition, which must never 
die. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Daily News. 


THE LATE FINLY H. GRAY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise, 
today, to perform the sad duty of report- 
ing the death of the Honorable Finly H. 
Gray, a former Member of the House of 
Representatives, which occurred on 
Thursday, May 8, 1947. He was 83 years 
of age. Mr. Gray was my predecessor in 
office, representing the Tenth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana. He was a good 
citizen, a kindly neighbor, and a very dis- 
tinguished statesman. His last illness 
spanned the period of only a few days, 
following a major surgical operation. 

Representative Gray was admitted to 
the bar in 1897, he began the practice of 
the law with his brother, George L. Gray, 
who was then serving as prosecuting at- 
torney in his judicial district. His prac- 
tice of his chosen profession was some- 
what limited to office work, and politics, 
because of an impediment of speech 
which he experienced in his earlier years, 
but which had greatly improved during 
the after-years of his life. He was elect- 
ed and served as mayor of his home city 
for two terms. Later, and in 1910, he was 
nominated and elected to Congress, and 
he served in this body for three full 
terms, serving in the Sixty-second, Sixty- 
third, and Sixty-fourth Congresses. 
That service was during the administra- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson, as President. 
He was elected from the old Sixth, or the 
“Burnt District,” during that term of 
service in Congress. Later, and in 1932, 
he again reentered politics, becoming a 
candidate for Congress from the Tenth 
Congressional District, which had been 
changed by the process of redistricting, 
but which embraced his home county; he 
was nominated and elected to Congress, 
in 1932, and he served for three terms, 
or 6 years—serving in the Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth, and Seventy-fifth Con- 
gresses—until he was defeated at the 
general election in 1938. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members of 
the House, still serving, will recall the 
speeches he made on the floor of the 
House on the “money question”; he was 
an ardent advocate of the revaluation of 
gold to broaden the base on which cur- 
rency could be issued. After his retire- 
ment from Congress, in 1916, he toured 
the country on the Chautauqua plat- 
form, lecturing on the subjects The Mor- 
al Force, and The Lessons of the Great 
War. He was a firm believer in States 
rights and local self-government, and he 
opposed with all of the vigor of his man- 
hood the policies and principles of the 
Ku Klux Klan. He was very active dur- 
ing his earlier years, and this activity 
continued until after the death of his 
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wife, which occurred in the year 1943. 
The only child of this family died many 
years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Finly H. 
Gray from my early boyhood. In our 
very close association, as friends, I came 
to recognize in him those rare qualities 
which directly appeal to men, and I 
knew him in the intimacies of those close 
contacts which are forever reserved by 
each one of us for but a few; I knew him 
in the stress of great turmoil when mul- 
titudinous worries were at hand. He was 
as kindly as he was brave, and as he med- 
itated thus he spoke. He carried on, 
bravely, to the finish. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, his life work has 
ended. The career of this splendid man 
has thus terminated. His life, and his 
living of it, stand before us in splendor. 
While his entire family has gone on be- 
fore him—we extend to the distant rela- 

tives our deepest sympathy upon his 
passing. My tribute to him, I give in the 
words which were spoken of a great 
hero—in the years gone by—“This was 
a man.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yicld? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Members on this 
side who served with Finly Gray cer- 
tainly join in the brilliant tribute the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. SPRINGER] 
has just paid to him. 

He was one of the most colorful char- 
acters with whom I have ever served. 
I was most intimately associated with 
him in one vigorous fight he made for 
rural electrification in Indiana. I can 
never forget his struggle and the as- 
sistance he rendered in that worthy 
cause, 

I can say also of Finly Gray, “the ele- 
ments were so mix’d in him, that Nature 
might stand up, and say to all the world, 
‘This was a man'.“ 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join completely 
in the eloquent and beautiful eulogy 
of our late friend that the gentleman 
from Indiana has just delivered. It is 
one that cannot be broadened in any 
respect. I am very sorry to hear of the 
passing of our friend, Finly Gray, to 
whom the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] so properly referred as a 
colorful character, a man possessed not 
only of a colorful personality but of 
nobility of character. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 


VETERANS WITH SERVICE-CONNECTED 
ADVANCED TUBERCULOSIS 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill to pro- 
vide that veterans who have at any time 
suffered from service-connected ad- 
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vanced tuberculosis shall be rated as 
permanently and totally disabled by the 
Veterans’ Administration. My purpose 
in introducing this bill is to take care of 
the thousands of veterans who have at 
some time had advanced tuberculosis 
and who still are susceptible, but who 
cannot get jobs because when their 
record is examined and it is found that 
they have had tuberculosis in an ad- 
vanced stage they are refused jobs, yet 
these men are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of earning a livelihood for 
themselves and their families. I think 
this is a very meritorious bill and I hope 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will 
give it an eariy hearing. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in three instances. 

Mr. RICH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an article on repre- 
sentation without taxation, by Paul R. 
Alwine, of Vestal, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
syivania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, from An- 
kara, Turkey, comes the report that 
Turkey’s representatives on the United 
Nations voted with Russia on the Pales- 
tine issue against the United States on 
Friday. On Friday the Congress of the 
United States, or the House of Repre- 
sentatives, voted $100,000,000 for military 
purposes at the request of Harry S. 
Truman for the benefit of Turkey. 

I would like to say to President Harry 
S. Truman that he wants to be very 
careful when he spends these $100,000,- 
000 for the armament of Turkey that 
it is not at some future time used against 
us. “A word to the wise should be 
sufficient.” 

It seems to me that in our delibera- 
tions over the things that we are going 
to have to do for foreign countries we 
want to look after the United States of 
America and have that uppermost in our 
minds. If we do not keep our own 
country strong—we will go down, down, 
down—while other countries go up, up, 
up. Be wise and economize. 


SHIPMENTS OF HEAVY MACHINERY TO 
RUSSIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since VJ- 
day we have shipped $233,000,000 worth 
of lend-lease equipment to Russia. 
There still remains $16,500,000 worth of 
equipment to be shipped. 

I understand shipments are now in 
progress and will be completed in the 
near future. Of these $16,500,000 worth 
of heavy equipment, comprised of oil re- 
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fining equipment, mine hoists, locomo- 
tive storage batteries, power equipment, 
electric equipment, mining equipment, 
electric motors and controllers, to- 
gether with much other miscellaneous 
machinery and equipment. 

Now, if there is any sense, rhyme, or 
reason in giving Greece and Turkey 
$400,000,000 to stop the Russian armies 
while at the same time giving the Rus- 
sian Government these millions of dol- 
lars of supplies, then I fail to see it, 

Therefore, I am presenting to this 
House a resolution calling for the im- 
mediate cancellation of all -lend-lease 
shipments to the Soviet Union. I hope 
there will be no opposition to my resolu- 
tion and that it will receive immediate 
consideration. I am confident that this 
will meet with the universal approval of 
our people. I know that a few will say 
that this equipment is being shipped 
under a previous contract, but under the 
circumstances and due to the fact that 
Russia is upholding progress along the 
lines of peace and has violated every 
international agreement into which she 
has ever entered, and since they only 
understand force, I think it is high time 
to begin getting tough. The time is long 
overdue. Had we had a foreign policy 
and talked firmly to Russia at San 
Francisco I am confident that the pres- 
ent alarming condition would not exist 
and that this drastic action would not 
be necessary. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
regarding the Veterans’ Administration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

[Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 
dressed the House. Her remarks appear 
in the Appendix.] 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute.. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a disposition on the part of 
some of the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle to discourage new Members 
from speaking in the House and espe- 
cially from taking part in the debates. I 
lay no claim at all myself to having any 
special abilities along any line, but I will 
tell you that among these new Members 
are men of the very highest character 
and the very highest ability. Isay to you 
that I protest that the House or any of 
the leadership should have cuch an atti- 
tude that these new Members should not 
give voice to their sentiments and I tell 
you, if you will listen to some of them, 
they can help you. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I do not know 
anything about the Republican side; I 
have seen no evidence of it, but what 
evidence has the gentleman on the 
Democratic side that the leadership has 
been doing anything other than to get 
new Members to make speeches? 

Mr. MORRIS. If you had followed me 
closely, I did not say that all of the 
leadership; I said that some of the 
leadership. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But when you 
make a general charge it is all wrong. 

Mr. MORRIS. Well, I do not care to 
call names, but everybody knows it is 
true. These new Members know it is 
true, and it is true. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] 
has expired. 

DEBATE ON THE FLOOR 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
so mat of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia 


There was no objeection. 

Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, it is my opin- 
ion that the statement of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Morris] is un- 
fair to the membership of the House and 
to the leadership. If- there is an or- 
ganized group of people anywhere in the 
world where there is ever present the 
desire to be helpful and considerate in 
every way to its new associates, it is this 
body. I know that the leadership on 
either side, rather than do that which 
might be considered as a depressant upon 
new Members, are anxious to aid and 
support and afford opportunity to them 
to express their views upon all legislation. 
This criticism certainly should not have 
come from the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Morris] because, if I recall 
correctly, he consumed about as much 
time in consideration of the legislation 
all last week as any other Member of 
this House. Certainly he is not in any 
position to complain. ` 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. That was the first time 
I ever engaged in debate. I have been 
here about 4 months and have spoken 
very few times. That was the first time 
I engaged in debate. Your very state- 
ment indicates the fact:that you resented 
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Mr. COX. Of course, I did not resent 
it. I was impressed with the zeal of the 
gentleman. It is true I did not get very 
much worth while from what the gentle- 
man said, but nevertheless I was glad to 
see him have the opportunity to say what 
he wanted to. 

Mr. RANKIN. I think you ought to 
bear in mind the fact that 12 other Demo- 
crats voted with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma on that measure. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] has ex- 
pired. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was granted permission to extend his re- 
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marks in the Recorp and include edito- 
rial comments. 

Mr, DEANE asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


Recorp and include a letter from the 


Catholic Labor Guild. 
PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 


remarks and include therein a statement. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Price of Florida addressed the 
House. His remarks appear in the Ap- 
pendix.) 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Frederick Brown Harris. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. HEDRICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record and include an 
article in regard to national defense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 


Appendix of the Recorp and include an 


editorial. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three separate instances and in each to 
include editorials. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include certain articles and edito- 
rials. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, May 
13, I may address the House for 30 min- 
utes following the legislative business of 
the day and other special orders hereto- 
fore entered for the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


COMPLIMENT ON THE HANDLING OF THE 
BILL TO AID GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 


at this time to pay a sincere compliment. 


to the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], who handled the Greece- 
Turkey aid bill last week. I think he gave 
us one of the finest demonstrations of 
parliamentary wielding of the gavel and 
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of fairness that I have ever seen in the 
House. 

At the same time I wish to pay my 
compliments to the chairman and rank- 
ing minority members of the committee 
handling the bill for the fairness in 
which they handled the debate, particu- 
larly under the 5-minute rule, in allow- 
ing every Member who felt seriously 
about the bill an opportunity to speak. 
Although under the 9-hour debate I was 
granted only 5 minutes, I realized that 
the number of requests for time was re- 
sponsible. 

I for one wish to say I am greatly 
pleased with the fairness with which the 
leaders handled that bill and the way in 
which the Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House handled the gavel. 


THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, due 
to the consideration of the Greek-aid 
bill last week, the proper suspension dur- 
ing some of the consideration of the bill 
of the 1-minute rule, Members did not 
have an opportunity to congratulate our 
distinguished friend the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. D’ALESANDRO] on the 
splendid victory accorded him by the 
residents of the city of Baltimore on last 
Tuesday. 

We in the House, without regard to 
party, have a very high regard for the 
gentleman from Maryland, Tom D'ALE- 
SANDRO. His service here in the House 
has been very constructive—a service 
marked by ability, vision, and courage. 

While we are sorry to see him leave 
here, we realize that the fine experience 
he received as a Member of this body, to- 
gether with his unusual ability and cour- 
age, qualify him to render to the people 
of one of our great metropolitan cities, 
the city of Baltimore, as its mayor, serv- 
ice of the outstanding character that is 
so necessary in these trying days. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recor and include a 
radio speech. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp and include three 
editorials. 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 7 I introduced a bill, 
H. R. 3370, directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to pay a minimum of $3.10 a 
hundred on milk going into manufac- 
tured dairy products. My purpose is not 
to provide a low nor a high support price. 
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My purpose is to provide a legal, lawful 
support price as guaranteed by the law 
of the land under the Steagall amend- 
ment. I do not know whether or not the 
Department of Agriculture has been de- 
ceiving, kidding, or misleading the dairy- 
men of this country. You can take any 
one of the descriptive adjectives you wish, 
but there is something going on. 

This morning I received the following 
letter from one of the good dairymen of 
the State of Wistonsin, in which he 
states: 

I just came home from the dairy meeting 
in Chicago and this seems to be the dope: 

1. That P. and M. A. field offices had been 
told to lay off any agitation for higher prices 
for milk; and 

2. That the administration was inclined to 
let dairy prices drop this year and let farm- 
ers compare receipts under a Republican 
Congress with 1946 prices. I got this impres- 
sion from what I heard, 


Once again I repeat, I am not asking 
for a high or a low support price. Iam 
asking and expecting to keep right on 
asking, as I have since November 23, 1945, 
for a fair support price in accordance 
with legislation already passed and a 
part of the law of the land. 

I realize that there is always a tend- 
ency to get politics mixed up with eco- 
nomics, but I fear the time has come that 
we must ask the dairy department of 
this Government to live up to the law of 
the land, such laws as the so-called 
Steagall amendment. It is time that we 

` make them fish or cut bait and I want to 
say to the Dairy Department of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
that so far as I am concerned they can- 
not continue their double talk and ex- 
pect to get it over. They do not have to 
make a political football out of this situa- 
tion and I do not believe they can get 
away with it either. They can continue 
if they wish to tell dairymen that a “90 
percent parity floor” would put them out 
of business, inferring, of course, they 
were for a parity or above parity floor. 
They can see cheese go down from 50 
cents to 29 cents per pound without 
blinking an eye if they wish. But in 
Wisconsin no one plays politics with ag- 
riculture, and when 50 percent of the 
State of Wisconsin farm income comes 
from the milk pail, it is apparent that 
they want the legal, lawful price for their 
products maintained. 

A few days ago the dairy plant work- 
ers in Chicago got a raise to have $1.50 
per hour for putting milk in the bottles, 
and the White House nor the Secretary 
of Agriculture did not seem to think that 
would affect prices. However, they do 
not seem to be interested in seeing that 
the dairymen receive 50 cents per hour 
for putting the milk into the milk pails 
of the Nation. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit this 
afternoon, notwithstanding the fact the 
House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday last, when the Greek-Turkish aid 
bill was under consideration, I was ab- 
sent from the floor on official business, 
but had left instructions with the pair 
clerk that I be paired in favor of the bill. 
I am informed that it was not possible 
to find a Member to pair in opposition 
so my pair was not recorded. If I could 
have been present and had voted I would 
have voted for the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on the Judiciary 
may sit for the rest of this week during 
general debates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


EXPENDITURE OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
time the Appropriations Committee has 
brought in a bill to cut expenditures, 
much to the disgust of certain groups, 
first one group then another in my dis- 
trict, I have gone along and voted for 
those cuts, thinking that there was a 
limit to the amount of money in the 
Government Treasury or to the amount 
which could be borrowed. I was against 
the bill giving three hundred and fifty 
million to Greece and Turkey which we 
considered last week, one reason being 
that we did not have the money and an- 
other that if we had it we needed it here 
at home. There were many other rea- 
sons. But I was outvoted. However, I 
want to say to the 107 Members who 
voted against that gift that after turning 
it over Saturday and Sunday in my mind, 
I think I have discovered a way to stop 
that “give away” business. If the 107 of 
us will go ahead, I think we can pick up 
enough votes here and there, to increase 
every single item in every appropriation 
bill. That wil] bankrupt this country so 
that there will not be money enough to 
give to these people in Europe. If we 
are to give away until we “bust” why 
not give to the home folks. I do not say 
I favor that procedure but I do say 
“think that one over.” 

RANKIN-TRUMAN DOCTRINE VERSUS 

COMMUNISM 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


May 12 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
munist Daily Worker in one of its edi- 
torials today uses this language: 

While southern poll taxers and GOP Tories. 
Joined the administration in an outcry 
against Russia again, it was plain that the 
whole world was the objective of the Rankin- 
Truman doctrine. 


Now,, Mr. Speaker, what they call the 
Rankin-Truman doctrine is for the pro- 
tection of the American people against 
the evils of communism. But I want to 
show you that the whole world is the 
objective of the Communist doctrine of 
bloody revolution and destruction. 

This man, William Z. Foster, head of 
the Communist Party, who was here last 
week attempting to lead a bunch of ex- 
servicemen into the ways of subversion, 
if not treason to this country, testifying 
before a committee of Congress, was 
asked this question: 

The CHAIRMAN. Do the Communists in this 
country advocate world revolution? 

Mr. Foster. Yes; the Communists in this 
country realize that America is connected 
up with the whole world system, and the 
capitalist system displays the same char- 
acteristics everywhere—everywhere it makes 
for the misery and exploitation of the work- 
ers—and it must be abolished, not only on 
an American scale but on a world scale. 


Later the Chairman asked him this 
question: 

The CHAIRMAN. They are opposed to our 
republican form of Government? 

Mr. Foster. Most assuredly. 


That is the same William Z. Foster 
who as the head of the Communists 
came before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and admitted mak- 
ing the statement that, “The Com- 
munists are just as sure to take over this 
country as the sun rises,” and he said, 
“When that day comes, it will not be a 
capitalist government, but will be a 
Soviet government,” and he said, “Be- 
hind that government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

Talk about us fighting this battle on a 
world scale?} The Communists, with 
money from Moscow, are out now to try 
to spread communism all over the world, 
wreck every government on earth they 
cannot control, destroy the Christian 
way of life and put atheistic communism 
in its stead. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission grant- 
ed me to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I am inserting a letter I have 
just received from Italy written by an 
Englishman who has lived there since 
1925. I hope every Member of Con- 
gress and everyone else who peruses this 
Record will read what this gentleman 
has to say about communism in Italy at 
the present time. 

The matter referred to follows: 
Congressman JOHN RANKIN, 

Mississippi, 
The Capitol, Washington, U. S. A. 

Dear Sm: I have just read in the Italian 
press a short account of your speech in 
Congress on the subject of communism and 
I write to express my appreciation and 
absolute agreement. s 

Nowadays nobody has a good word to say 
for fascism (public enemy No. 1) and peo- 
ple express themselves as shocked and pained 
to think that a nice people like the Italians 
should have, by an enormous majority, wel- 
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comed such a horror, and thereafter, when 
it had taken the wrong road, and had a 
stranglehold on the country, had not the 
strength and pluck to uproot it. 

Various theories have been propounded to 
account for the phenomenon; but I have yet 
to hear in or on radio the perfectly 
simple real reason for it, or indeed any men- 
tion at all of the reign of Communist out- 
rages and excesses which gave birth to fas- 
cism. These outrages which are being re- 
peated today (only on a far vaster scale) 
included murder, incendiarism, bomb-throw- 
ing, etc. (perhaps you remember the bomb 
throws in the Diana Theater, Milan, killing 
some hundreds of perfectly innocent specta- 
tors). Then, as now, it was definitely anti- 
patriotic and antireligious, and as now 
financed and supported by Russia. The utter 
chaos in administration, in every public 
service, and in the national life generally 
was a thing that could not go on. Order 
was restored and the Nation for a few years 
content, while not a few foreign statesmen 
openly expressed their approval. I dare- 
say now Mr. Churchill would be sensitive 
about any mention of a certain speeech of 
his in February 1933 on Mussolini and fas- 
cism; but I don’t think he need be. 

I, myself, am not Fascist, and never have 
been, but am an Englishman, married to an 
Italian wife and resident here since 1925. 
Perhaps my comments on Italian commu- 
nism may possibly be of some interest to you. 

Communism is an ideology which inevi- 
tably attracts to itself the most criminal and 
unscrupulous elements in any nation. 

Moreover, it makes a too often successful 
appeal to the basest and most ignoble m- 
stincts, cupidity, envy, hatred and even 
cruelty, latent in many people who have 
never yet been criminal. 

To begin with, the Communist Party is 
extremely wealthy, thanks to lavish Rus- 
sian subsidies; and a complete lack of all 
moral scruple affords to its followers ample 
opportunity for a rapid rise to great riches. 

An otherwise admirable English book on 
Italy contains this sentence, “Having ful- 
minated so loudly, and so justifiedly, against 
all the corruption of fascism, anti-Fascists 
would hardly venture to stultify themselves 
by equally corrupt conduct.” 

Blessed innocence—would they not? In 
fact, their very frank slogan throughout has 
been “Adesso tocca a noi”—in other words, 
“Now it is our turn! —but they have gone 
far indeed beyond the excesses of fascism, 
which may be accounted for by the fact that 
very soon after the arrival of the Allies in 
any area most of the worst characters of 
fascism passed hurriedly over to swell the 
Communist ranks, being received (unless 
too prominently compromised by acts of 
savagery and treachery) with open arms. 

Enrollment in the Communist Party meant 
absolution for past, present, and future 
crimes, an assured income and position giv- 
ing every opportunity of enrichment. 

Those of blood nature, or with old 
animosities and vendettas to satisfy, found 
themselves in the le position of being 
able to gratify them with little danger to 
themselves and with an army of scribes and 
orators to find justification for every one of 
their crimes. The Vatican, I believe, gives 
the figure of persons slaughtered in cold 
blood, under the excuse of political motive, 
as over 140,000, but most authorities place it 
higher. I suppose this figure includes the 
victims of the massacre of the Prison of 
Schio, when 14 armed men forced their way 
into the prison, herded the occupants 
(Fascists, or presumed such—their own 
phrase) into 2 cells, and incontinently shot 
dead 30 men, 14 women, wounding 30 others; 
this almost under the eyes of the horrified 
but apparently impotent AMGOT; but the 14 
heroes are still at large. 

The anti-Fascist purge under the direction 
of Pietro Nenni (himself original founder of 
the Fascio of Bologna and subsequent servant 
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of Mussolini in the OVRA abroad) became 
an instrument of blackmail, rapine, and ven- 
detta. 

Every local authority in Communist hands 
became a center of unabashed graft and dis- 
honesty and injustice even to such abuses 
as unequal distribution of food and of taxa- 
tion, as between those enrolled in the Com- 
munist Party and those not; and most of 
them have been guilty of sanctioning and 
even encouraging every form of illegality and 
violence. 

More serious still is the fact that two suc- 
cessive Ministers of Justice, Togliatti and 
Gullo, have both been guilty of the grossest 
irregularities and illegalities directed to the 
favoring of their own supporters, and have 
not hesitated to tamper with the authority, 
independence, and even the integrity of the 
magistrature. 4 

A disquieting and unpleasant feature of 
the Italian communism is its entire lack of 
any feeling of loyalty or patriotism toward 
their own country. They seem always ready 
to act against Italy and Italians in the in- 
terests of Russian plans for the country, 
sabotage of production and reconstruction, 
promoting disturbance, smuggling Yugoslavia 
badly needed corn and foodstuffs, cooperating 
with the Yugoslavs in their plans for terri- 
torial expansion, and in the massacre and 
maltreatment of their fellow Italians in the 
lands adjacent to Yugoslavia. 

To sum up, Moscow-subsidized communism 
has reduced Italy to a chaos of misery and 
anarchy from which there can be no exit so 
long as the Communists are on top. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt 
at all of Tito’s intention to attack Italy di- 
rectly Allied troops are withdrawn. 

It is just too easy, as he has the full sup- 
port of Russia and of a formidably armed 
fifth column of Communists in Italy itself, 
while the territorial military clauses of the 
fatuous and dishonorable peace treaty leave 
Italy wide open to any attack and completely 
unable to defend herself. It beats me that, 
even with the noble objective of appeasing 
Russia before them, the Allies have been so 
blind. 

I suggest that Italy has for the western 

a strategical importance very little, if 
at all, inferior to that of Greece and Turkey, 
and that the sooner the weakness and folly 
of those military clauses are remedied the 
better it will be for the peace and safety 
of the world. 

Italy is not Communist and never will be 
willingly, but the apathy and incomprehen- 
sion of the Allies has helped to give a quite 
disproportionate power to a violent, un- 
scrupulous, and well-armed. minority. 

Why did the Allies not disarm the Italian 
Partisans and why did the Allies recognize the 
self-styled committee of national liberation 
even as a temporary authority. 

If you would get a clear light on the ab- 
surd claims of Communists and Partisans to 
be the sole saviors of Italy, and on their 
actual accomplishment, I recommend you 
read Some Affairs of Honour, by Captain 
Chappell, of the OSS, published by William 
L. White. 

All my statements have been of simple 
fact, easily verified and confirmed by a care- 
ful study of the press of all parties (even 
the Communists). The state of Italy is dis- 
creditable to the Anglo Americans, who are 
primarily responsible for it, and something 
should be done to help Italy, other than 
pouring food and goods into Italy, which she 
won't be able to pay for and which mostly 
land in the black market. Italy needs guid- 
ance, needs a master. s 

If our King Charles I was a traitor who 
merited trial and execution (if), then every 
Communist and even social minister, ex- 
minister, and others outside the Government 
are traitors and thieves far worse than he. 

Communism is sheer poison, criminal, and 
immoral, and any nation desiring peace, order, 
progress, and ty, and the spirit of fra- 
ternity within her borders must extirpate it. 
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To cut off Russian subsidies would be a 
good first step and a close surveillance of all 
foreigners, especially Russians, with the elim- 
ination of undesirables. 

I think also that the supply of food and 
goods to Jap-Slavia and Albania, who are our 
sworn enemies, ought to cease now. 

Please excuse a frightfully long letter from 
an utter stranger, but really I do know what 
I am talking about. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PAY READJUSTMENT ACT OF 1942 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 321) to 
amend section 17 of the Pay Readjust- 
ment Act of 1942 so as to increase the 
pay of cadets and midshipmen at the 
service academies, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LUGERT-ALTUS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 797) 
to change the name of the Lugert-Altus 
irrigation project in the State of Okla- 
homa to the W. C. Austin project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 214, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, in honor and 
recognition of the outstanding service of the 
late W. C. Austin in securing irrigation for 
the benefit of southwestern Oklahoma, the 
project in the State of Oklahoma known as 
the Lugert-Altus irrigation project shall 
hereafter be known and designated as the 
W. C. Austin project. Any law, regulation, 
document, or record of the United States in 
which such project is designated or referred 
to under the name of the Lugert- Altus irriga- 
tion project shall be held to refer to such 


project under and by the name of the W. C. 
Austin project. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third ` 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 797) was 
laid on the table. 

AUTHORITY FOR PERFORMANCE OF 

CERTAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 

OF RECLAMATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1556) 
to provide basic authority for the per- 
formance of certain functions and ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH. I object, Mr. Speaker. 
ALLOWANCES TO PRISON INMATES FOR 
CERTAIN SERVICES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1999) 
to authorize additional allowances of 
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good time and the payment of compensa- 
tion to prison inmates performing excep- 
tionally meritorious or outstanding 
services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 534, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There being no objection; the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the discretion 
of the Attorney General and under rules 
and regulations promulgated by him— 

(a) the additional deductions from sen- 
tences of prisoners employed in industries 
or camps authorized by section 8 of the act 
of May 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 391; 18 U. S. C. 
744h), may be extended to prisoners perform- 
ing exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services in institutional operations; and 

(b) the prison industries fund established 
by section 4 of the act of June 23, 1934 (48 
Stat. 1211; 18 U. S. C. 744-1), may be em- 
ployed in paying compensation to such pris- 
oners. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF TRUMAN'S FOREIGN 

POLICY 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I move te 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of Congress 
should be willing to face facts. They 
ought to be completely honest with them- 
selves and with the people back home. 
They should tell the truth—the whole 
truth—to the Nation when they pass 
legislation that affects the welfare and 
happiness of all the people of the Nation. 
This the House did not do when it passed 
the Greco-Turkish aid bill. 

The fact is that at the very moment 
we were acting favorably on the Greco- 
Turkish aid bill the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of another body—the Sen- 
ate—was giving its full approval to a 
treaty of peace for Italy that violates 
the so-called Truman policy and abso- 
lutely nullifies the effect of the Greco- 
Turkish aid bill. I am told that both 
President Truman and our State De- 
partment have also placed their stamp 
of approval upon this proposed treaty of 
peace with Italy. 

Mr. Speaker, here are some of the 
drastic provisions of that treaty. Judge 
for yourself whether the treaty is in ac- 
cord with the Truman policy or whether 
it violates and nullifies that policy. 

(a) Defortification of the entire Ital- 
ian frontier. 

(b) Confiscation and dispersal of the 
Italian Navy. 

(c) Reduction of Italian Army to 85,- 
000 men. 

(d) Reduction of Italian Air Force to 
200 fighter planes and 150 transport 
planes. 

(e) Payment of heavy war indemni- 
ties—$100,000,000 to Russia, $105,000,000 
to Greece, and $125,000,000 to Yugoslavia. 

(f) Cede considerable valuable terri- 
tory to Yugoslavia, France, and Greece. 

If the treaty is ratified in its present 
form, Italy will be rendered helpless be- 
fore her Communist-dominated neigh- 
bor, Yugoslavia, whose dictator ruler, 
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Tito, is a Charlie McCarthy for Stalin. 
Thus, the provisions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty that we have agreed to, go abso- 
lutely contrary to President Truman’s 
announced policy in connection with aid 
for Greece and Turkey. On the one 
hand, we strengthen Stalin’s hands by 
weakening Italy, and, on the other hand, 
we propose to strengthen Greece and 
Turkey in order to block Tito and Stalin. 
Does this make sense? Can Uncle Sam 
“ride with the hounds and run with the 
hare” at one and the same time? 

The distinguished genial gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
in his arguments on Friday for the pas- 
sage of the Greco-Turkish aid bill, 
stressed the point time and again that 
unless we extended military aid to Greece 
and Turkey, Italy would fall and the 
Mediterranean Sea would become Soviet- 
controlled and Soviet-dominated. He 
does not seem to realize that Italy has 
fallen—that she lies prostrate and help- 
less at the feet of her avowed enemy, 
Yugoslavia—as a direct result of the in- 
consistency of Truman’s foreign policy. 
“Consistency thou art a jewel“ —a jewel 
sadly lacking, however, in the Truman 
foreign policy, in the affairs of the State 
Department, and in the actions of the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Congress. 8 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 


amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
my friend from Illinois made reference 
to some remarks that I made the other 
day, it is very apparent that his powers 
of interpretation of what I said have led 
him on a remarkably erroneous journey. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
said, and I repeat, that after Greece, if 
it does come under the control of the 
Communist element and the Communist 
element take over the Government with 
the repressive measures that follow and 
the liquidation of the decent element in 
that country, I predicted it would only be 
a matter of a short time when the same 
thing would happen in Italy. The gen- 
tleman misinterprets what I said and in 
his misinterpretation he misquotes what 
I said. Italy today is fighting with its 
back to the wall against communistic 
influences. If Greece goes, Italy cannot 
be saved, in my opinion. 

The situation in the world is such that 
today the only government outside of the 
Iron Curtain, which has a coalition gov- 
ernment with a Communist in it, is Italy. 
Recently because of the measures em- 
ployed by the Communist members of 
the French Cabinet, France caused them 
to resign or be removed from the Cabinet. 
The same thing has happened in Bel- 
gium and Brazil. 

The only country outside of the Iron 
Curtain where there is a Communist 
member in the Cabinet is the Govern- 
ment of Italy. Isay this with no criticism 
of the decent forces in Italy because they 
are probably forced to accept that con- 
dition for the time being as an expedient 
but I hope they will very quickly change 
that condition, but that is dependent 
upon the decent element in Italy receiv- 
ing that encouragement and support 
which will enable them to take measures 
which will produce that desired result, 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I yield 
to my distinguished and valued friend. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts does not recognize the 
fact that I recognize, namely, that Italy 
has already fallen, so far as the terms of 
the peace treaty are concerned. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
minds of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and the gentleman from Illinois are 
very far apart on that matter at this 
time. Isay there is an imminent danger. 
I say, in my opinion, the success of the 
decent elements in Italy depends upon 
their receiving some encouragement. It 
will be a catastrophe if Italy comes under 
the control of the Communist faction. 
It means that all of Europe will very 
rapidly be enveloped. I say that Italy 
is not at the present time under the dom- 
ination of communism. There is no 
question but what communistic influ- 
ences are powerful there and that the 
decent elements of Italy are fighting hard 
in order to resist those influences and 
prevent Communists from taking over 
the Government of Italy. 

What I said in the debate and what I 
now say is that affirmative action in con- 
nection with Greece is of vital impor- 
tance in connection with the. preserva- 
tion of Italy and the establishment in 
that country of a government free from 
Communist control. 

The gentleman from Mlinois, I am 
sure, even in disagreement, and I respect 
his views in disagreement, caught the 
spirit of my position. My spirit is one 
of pro-American—to go forward—pro- 
religious, whether it is Catholic, Prot- 
estant, or Jew—organized religion. You 
and I who believe in God and try to live 
a decent life have to lead an affirmative 
life to be decent. As a matter of fact, 
the Communists say that religion is a 
drug. I think the answer to that is that 
communism is a drug because com- 
munism is like a narcotic that enables 
people to follow the line of least resist- 
ance, to respond to the law of nature 
which we all know is a lowering and 
degrading influence. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Iam in full accord with 
the gentleman as far as being pro- 
religious and anti-Communist. 

Mr. McCORMACK. To be pro- 
religious means that one is anti-Com- 
munist. The greater always includes 
the lesser. 

Mr. MASON; But I cannot see the 
consistency of weakening Italy and mak- 
ing her lie prostrate at the feet of her 
enemy, a Communist enemy—Yugo- 
slavia—and then build up Greece to fight 
off communism. That does not make 
sense to me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can see that 
there was not a meeting of our minds. 
The gentleman, I think, was talking 
about another subject, in relation to the 
treaty. 

The SPEAKER. -The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My remarks were 
on the basic question of preservation. In 
connection with the treaty I have no ob- 
servations to make, because I think the 
gentleman criticized what happened at 
Trieste, the settlement made there, and 
other things, which I could not take the 
floor and seriously challenge. But my 
considerations in connection with the 
debate of last week were basic. We are 
faced with a challenge. It is a dynamic, 
constructive challenge to the way of life 
in which we believe. I take the posi- 
tion that we cannot separate our coun- 
try and our people from other nations 
of the world who may not have the same 
form of government that we have, but 
who basically believe in the same funda- 
mentais in which we believe. If they 
ever get themselves emancipated from 
fear and force and influence, whether 
direct or indirect, they will respond to 
the fundamentals in which they believe, 
which are identically the same as those 
in which we believe, the foremost of 
which is free religious conscience, and as 
a result of that, the dignity and person- 
ality of the individual and the rights of 
man, which necessarily follow a situa- 
tion in which the dignity. and personal- 
ity of the individual can exist and func- 
tion. My position is that we cannot 
afford to let the peace of the world, the 
countries of the western civilization, be 
further encroached upon and that if 
Greece goes, Italy is bound to go, in my 
opinion. If Italy and France go, then 
all of Europe goes, and it will be due to 
the inactivity of our country exercising 
its power affirmatively. That is the 
basic position I took in the debate last 
week and that is the basic position that I 
maintain now. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr: CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. The gentleman from 
Illinois and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts have just made interesting 
speeches but they are not germane to 
any bill on the Consent Calendar nor 
to any amendment to any bill on the 
Consent Calendar, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request to speak and I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. The membership should hear 
these bills. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and 
twenty-eight Members are present; not 
a quorum. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 55] 
Allen, Calif, Beau 


Bland 
Barden Bell Blatnik 
Bates, Ky, Bender Bloom 
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Bolton 4 Grant, Ind. Norrell 
Bradley, Mich. Norton 
Brophy Hall, O'Hara 
Buckley Leonard W. O'Toole 
Buffett Hand Owens 
i Hardy Pace 

Butler Hart Pfeifer 
Byrne, N. Y. Hartley Philbin 
Canfield Hébert Ploeser 
Celler Heffernan Potts 
Chapman Hinshaw Powell 
Clements Javits Rabin 
Clippinger Johnson, Calif. Rayfiel 
Coffin Jones, N. C Redden 
Cole, Kans, Jones, Wash. Riehlman 
Coudert Kearns Rivers 
Cravens Keefe Rooney 
Crow Kelley St. George 
Dague Keogh Schwabe, Mo.. 
D'Alesandro Kerr Scoblick 
Davis, Ga Kersten, Wis Scott, Hardie 
Davis, Tenn Kilburn Scott, 
Dawson, Ill, Hugh D., Jr. 
Delaney Klein Seely-Brown 
Donohue Kunkel Shafer 
Dougias Lane Simpson, Pa. 
Drewry Latham Smith, Kans. 
Eaton Lea Snyder 
Eilis LeFevre Somers 
Elsnesser Lemke Stanley 
Elston McConnell Stock 
Fallon McDowell Stratton 
Fellows McGarvey Su 

ez Macy Taylor 
Fisher Maloney Thomas, N. J. 
Fuller Mansfeld, Tex. Vinson 
Fuiton Marcantonio Vorys 
Gall: Miller, Md. Weichel 
Gamble Miller, Nebr. West 
Gearhart Mitchell ‘Wolverton 
Gifford Muhlenberg Zimmerman 
Gore Nodar 
Granger Norblad 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 296 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum., 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


ALLOWANCES TO PRISON INMATES FOR 
CERTAIN SERVICES 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
A similar House bill (H. R. 1999) was 
laid on the table. 
SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the regular business of the day and 
any other special orders, I may address 
the House for 15 minutes on the wool 
problem. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

‘There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address by Secre- 
tary Krug before the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on May 2. 

Mr. PLUMLEY (at the request of Mr. 
Coe of New York) was granted permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
and include a magazine article. 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. TRM- 
BLE) was granted permission to extend 
his remarks in the Rrecorp and include 
two newspaper articles. 

Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an article from the 
Wall Street Journal, 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


TO PUNISH CUSTODIANS WHO NEGLI- 
GENTLY SUFFER PRISONERS TO 
ESCAPE 


The Clerk called the next bill on the 
Consent Calendar, S. 26, to make crimi- 
nally liable persons who negligently suf- 
fer prisoners in their custody to escape. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to ask 
some questions with reference to this bill. 
It seems to me the bill is intended for a 
laudable purpose, but it is rather wide in 
its scope. In certain sections of the 
country, the United States Government 
makes arrangement with local jails to 
keep prisoners. Under that bill mem- 
bers of the sheriff’s office that had control 
of that prisoner would be liaple in case 
of any negligence, would they not? 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not quite. May I 
make this explanation. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would be glad to 
have the gentleman explain the bill. 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time last year two prisoners were incar- 
cerated in the District of Columbia jail. 
Due to the negligence of the guards, 
those prisoners escaped. Both were 
murderers who have subsequently been 
executed. As an outgrowth of that the 
Aitorney General prepared the bill in 
question. Fortunately, after the two es- 
caped condemned murderers had been 
apprehended, it was found that the com- 
mon law would apply in the District of 
Columbia, and the guards were tried and 
vere convicted just within the last few 

ys. 

When this bill first came up on the 9th 
of April, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Brooxs] raised the same question. 
The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MacKinnon] raised the question of 
guards being negligent during military 
operations. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to read a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral with reference to my inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the gentleman may read the letter. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM (reading): 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1947. 
Hon. Lovis E. GRAHAM, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ConcREssmMaNn: In response 
to your request I have given further study 
to the question of the possible scope of the 
bill (S. 26) to make criminally liable persons 
who negligently allow prisoners in their 
custody to escape, which is now pending on 
the House Calendar. Particular attention 
has been given to the question of whether the 
bill, if enacted, would apply to enlisted men 
guarding military prisoners. 

As you know, this bill was drafted in this 
Department and was introduced at my re- 
quest to correct a serious deficiency in the 
law. At common law it was a misdemeanor 
negligently to permit a prisoner to escape, but 
the common law is not applicable to the Fed- 
eral Government, and the existing statute (18 
U. S. C. 244) punishes only those who vol- 
untarily suffer a prisoner to escape. 
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Reference to the Recorp of proceedings of 
the House of Representatives on April 9, 1947 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3257), when this 
measure was called up for consideration, 
shows an apprehension on the part of several 
Members of the House that the bill is too 
broad in its scope and might be interpreted 
to apply to enlisted men who are charged 
with the custody of prisoners committed to 
confinement by a military or naval court. It 
was pointed out that enlisted men are not 
professional jailers, their security facilities 
are not the best, and the prisoners are al- 
lowed considerable freedom on the base of 
station. It is recognized that enlisted men 
are not always experienced custodians of 
prisoners and do not always have the best 
security facilities at their disposal. Even if 
the provisions of thig bill should apply to 
them, these circumstances should cause no 
alarm because they are merely factors which 
would have to be considered in determining 
whether the action of the accused constituted 
negligence. 

While concern lest a law be enacted which 
would cast an undue responsibility upon en- 
listed men charged with the guarding of 
military prisoners is understandable, there is 
no basis for such apprehension in this in- 
stance. Military personnel may now be pun- 
ished for negligently suffering a prisoner to 
escape. Article of War 73 (10 U. S. C. 1545) 
provides that any person subject to military 
law who through negligence or design suf- 
fers a prisoner to escape shall be punished as 
a court martial may direct. Under a well- 
recognized principle of stautory construction, 
military offenders would be prosecuted under 
the pertinent article of war rather than under 
the provisions of this bill, should it be 
enacted. 

The enactment of this measure will assist 
materially in the care and custody of pris- 
oners, and I would appreciate its favorable 
consideration by the House of Representa- 
tives, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. JENNINGS. As a matter of fact, 
the introduction of this bill was prompt- 
ed by the grossly negligent, if not crim- 
inal, misconduct of guards here in the 
District jail, in the case of this fellow 
Medley, who was guilty of the murder of 
a woman here in Washington, and of an- 
other fellow who committed rape and 
followed it by killing the little girl whom 
he outraged. They permitted these fel- 
ons to leave their cells, and habitually 
gambled with them and took money from 
them. It is conduct such as that that 
this bill is aimed at. 

Mr. BROOKS. That was a most 
diabolical crime and of course I think it 
should have been punished; but what 
concerns me here is, for instance, a case 
where the United States enters into an 
arrangement to have prisoners lodged in 
a local jail. Will the sheriff's depart- 
ment that normally has control of that 
jail be criminally liable for any careless- 
ness on the part of anybody handling 
those prisoners? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not believe it 
goes that far. 

Mr. BROOKS. It goes very far. I 
will read the gentleman the language: 


Whenever any deputy marshal, marshal, 
ministerial officer, or other person— 


In other words, it would seem to me 
since one group is characterized as 
“ministerial officers” it might go as far 
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as covering the “county commissioners” 
and those in nonministerial offices who 
have advisory control of the local jail. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I do not think so. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I may say that the 
distinguishing criterion in this bill is 
the differentiation between one who vol- 
untarily permits a prisoner to escape and 
one who by negligence permits him to 
escape. 

There is a case on almost all fours 
with this proposition, that of prisoners 
incarcerated in a county jail at Toledo, 
Ohio. There, because of negligence of 
the guards, they were permitted to 
escape. 0 

Mr. BROOKS. The language of the 
bill which on page 2 uses the phrase 
“negligently suffers” indicates a broader 
character than simply permitting a man 
in custody to get away. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The prisoner is 
placed in the custody of the jailer, and 
where by his negligence the jailer fails 
to perform the duties incumbent upon 
him as such jailer, then in that case 
there would be negligence under this 
bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to` 


the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 
There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 20 (A) OF THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2331) 
to amend section 20 (a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object for the pur- 
pose of suggesting that the author of the 
bill or some member of the committee 
undertake to explain the bill provided 
the explanation is not too involved or too 
extended. 

Mr. CARSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
simply attempts to clarify section 20 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. That 
section forbids common carriers by rail- 
road or corporations organized for the 
purpose of engaging in transportation 
by railroad from issuing securities with- 
out the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or from having inter- 
locking directors except on the Commis- 
sion’s authorization. There was a pre- 
vious order, however, which excluded the 
sleeping-car companies from section 
20 (a). 

A situation has arisen which almost 
demands that we clarify this because the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved sale of the capital stock of the 
Pullman Co. to a group of railroads. 
Previous to that time the same court had 
ordered the Pullman Co. to divest itself 
of either its sleeping-car business or its 
car-manufacturing business in compli- 
ance with the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The Pullman Co. chose to dispose of the 
sleeping-car business. This decision has 
been appealed to the Supreme Court and 
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for that reason the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission feels it is necessary 
to clarify the language of section 20 (a). 
All this amendment does in the first sec- 
tion is add the sleeping-car company 
and make it subject to this part of the 
act. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Is it not cor- 
rect that the Supreme Court has af- 
firmed the judgment of the district court 
in approving this sale? 

Mr. CARSON. It has recently ap- 
proved the sale. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is this nec- 
essary then? 

Mr. CARSON. It is, because of the 
language of the first part of the section. 
There is a previous decision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission which 
held that the sleeping-car companies 
are not a part of the interlocking direc- 
tives which they had control of. They 
want any doubt in their mind taken 
away by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. It has been approved by Mr. 
Splawn, Chairman, Legislative Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Mahaffie and Mr. Rogers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
asks for this clarifying language. The 
bill has passed unanimously the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is the issue in- 
volved in this legislation an issue before 
the Court itself? 

Mr. CARSON. No. It simply clari- 
fies the act. 

Mr. CARROLL. Was that raised in 
either the district court or the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.CARSON. It was raised in the dis- 
trict court because the Pullman Co. had 
been prohibited from going into two busi- 
nesses, as you will note in the report 
on the bill, No. 204. The district court 
in the first instance ordered them to 
divest themselves of either the sleeping- 
car business or the car-manufacturing 
business under the provisions of the 
Sherman antitrust law. The Pullman 
Co. decided to dispose of the sleeping-car 
business, 

There has always been a doubt in the 
mind of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as to whether they had juris- 
diction over the Pullman Co. the same 
as they had over the railroad company, 
because the language of section 20 (a) 
forbids common carriers or any corpora- 
tions organized for the purpose of engag- 
ing in transportation by railroad to is- 
sue any securities without the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or having interlocking directors. That is 
the thing which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was in doubt about. 

This only adds that the Pullman Co. 
shall be subject to section 20 (a) and sec- 
tion 21 (1). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of 
section 20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, is hereby, amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) That as used in this section the term 
‘carrier’ means a common carrier by railroad 
(except a street, suburban, or interurban 
electric railway which is not operated as & 
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part of a general steam railroad system of 
transportation) which is subject to this part, 
or any corporation organized for the purpose 
of engaging in transportation by railroad 
subject to this part, or a sleeping-car com- 
pany which is subject to this part.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (12) of section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out the second sen- 
tence thereof and by inserting in lieu of such 
sentence the following: “After this section 
takes effect it shall be unlawful for any of- 
ficer or director of any carrier to receive for 
his own benefit, directly or indirectly, any 
money or thing of value in respect of the 
negotiation, hypothecation, or sale of any 
securities issued by such carrier, or to share 
in any of the proceeds thereof: Provided, 
however, That where any carrier shall have 
any dealings in securities with another cor- 
poration, firm, partnership, or association 
when the carrier shall have as officer or di- 
rector any person who is at the same time a 
director, member, manager, or purchasing or 
selling officer of, or who has any substantial 
interest in, such other corporation, firm, part- 
nership, or association, participation of such 
officer or director of such carrier in the profits 
of such other corporation, firm, partnership, 
or association, resulting from such dealings, 
shall not be considered a violation of these 
provisions, if such dealings shall be with the 
bidder whose bid is the most favorable to 
such carrier, to be ascertained by competitive 
bidding under regulations prescribed by rule 
or otherwise by the Commission, and if such 
participation is due solely to such officer's or 
director’s position with, or interest in, such 
other corporation, firm, partnership, or as- 
sociation, and not to his position with such 
carrier. It shall be unlawful for any officer 
or director of any carrier to participate in 
the making or paying of any dividends of an 
operating carrier from any funds properly in- 
cluded in the capital account.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2759) 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, so as to provide limitations 
on the time within which actions may 
be brought for the recovery of under- 
charges and overcharges by or against 
common carriers by motor vehicle, com- 
mon carriers by water, and freight for- 
warders. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I suggest 
that some member of the:Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce un- 
dertake to explain the bill which, appar- 
ently, is rather complicated and techni- 
cal and which modifies various provi- 
sions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. This bill, H. R. 
2759, is a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act so as to provide a limita- 
tion of 2 years on the time within which 
actions may be brought for the recovery 
of undercharges and overcharges by 
motor carriers, common carriers by 
water, and freight forwarders. 

The reason for this legislation, I think, 
is quite apparent if anyone will give the 
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matter a bit of thought. If there is an 
overcharge by any one of these carriers 
under the present situation, the statute 
of limitations applicable in the separate 
States is brought into effect in connec- 
tion with any litigation that may arise. 
There is vast confusion and a great 
difference in the statutes of limitation in 
the various States, and this legislation 
is to provide a 2-year limitation uni- 
formly applicable to motor transport, to 
water transport and to freight forward- 
ers. Hearings were held on this bill be- 
fore the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The persons who 
were interested appeared, and the bill 
is drafted in a manner that has the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the freight forwarders, the 
motor transport people and, as I under- 
stand, all concerned have no objection 
to the passage of the bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. May I in- 
quire of the gentleman if this statute of 
limitations which the bill carries runs 
against the Government as to any claims 
the Government might have against a 
carrier for overcharges? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I believe it is appli- 
cable to all parties who are interested in 
overcharges and undercharges. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Did the gen- 
tleman’s committee give consideration to 
that phase of this problem? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I believe so, and it 
was thought a proper limitation in con- 
nection with the Government. 

Mr. COLE of New York. When does 
the 2 years start torun? From the time 
the charge was imposed, I suppose. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Well, there is a sav- 
ing clause in that connection, I believe. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I may be in 
error, but it is my understanding that 
the Transportation Act vests in the 
Comptroller General all right to claim 
refunds for overcharges made to any 
operating agency of the Government. 
The War Department or the Navy De- 
partment does not make claims for over- 
charges, nor does any other agency of 
Government; that is done by the Comp- 
troller General. It occurs to me in view 
of that responsibility imposed on the 
Comptroller General that it necessarily 
entails considerable delay in getting the 
paper work to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Let me say to the 
gentleman that this brings the statute of 
limitations in relation to this class of 
carriers in line with the statute of limi- 
tations in regard to railroads. This is 
merely to bring the freight forwarders, 
the marine forwarders, and the motor- 
carrier people in line with the statutes 
already in existence. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the provision of subsection 
(4), appearing at the bottom of page 2 
and top of page 3: 

The cause of action in respect of a ship- 


ment of property shall, for the purposes of 
this section, be deemed to accrue upon deliv- 
ery or tender of delivery thereof by the car- 
rier, and not after. 


Mr. DOLLIVER. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. COLE of New York. It seems to 
me that the statute of limitations should 
not be made applicable to the Govern- 
ment for any overcharges. Unless the 


gentleman is absolutely certain on that 


point, I suggest that we pass this bill over 
until that point is cleared up, or at least 
until the author has had a chance to 
confer with the other members of the 
committee on the point. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. How does this affect 
existing legislation on claims? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the gentleman 
mean that are now in existence? 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the legislation 
retroactive? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No; it is not retro- 
active. It goes forward from the time as 
suggested by the gentleman from Maine. 
It accrues on the delivery or tender of 
delivery. 

Mr. HALE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I think the bill cannot relate to 
any proceedings instituted by the Gov- 
ernment. I further call attention to the 
provision of section 204a on page 1, “All 
actions at law by common carriers”; then 
section 3 on page 3, “All actions at law 
by carriers”; then on page 3, line 22, 
“All complaints against carriers for the 
recovery of damages”; and on page 4, 
line 1, “For the recovery of overcharges 
action at law.” That certainly does not 
mean claims by the Government or crim- 
inal proceedings. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
until we can be sure that the effect of 
this bill is not to operate against claims 
of the Government, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


MARKETING OF VIRGINIA SUN-CURED 
TOBACCO 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 152) relating to the marketing 
of Virginia sun-cured tobacco under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RICH, Mr. MASON, and Mr. 
SMITH of Ohio objected. 


COMMISSIONED WARRANT OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1362) 
to permit certain naval personnel to 
count all active service rendered under 
temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United 
States Navy and the United States Naval 
Reserve, or in the United States Marine 
Corps and the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, for purposes of promotion 
to commissioned warrant officer in the 
United States Navy or the United States 
Marine Corps, respectively. , 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: : 

Be it enacted, ete., That all active service, 
for purposes other than training, under tem- 
porary appointment as warrant or commis- 
sioned officer in the Regular or Reserve forces 
of the United States Navy or the United 
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States Marine Corps shall be included in the 
computation of the 6-year period of service 
required for eligibility for promotion from 
warrant officer to commissioned warrant offi- 
cer, with permanent appointment, in the 
service in which the temporary appointment 
was held: Provided, That no back pay or al- 
lowances shall be allowed by reason of the 
passage of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 4, after “a”, insert “permanent 
or.“ 
Page 2, line 5, after “in which the”, insert 
“permanent or.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ASSIGNMENT OF LINE OFFICERS OF THE 
MARINE CORPS TO SUPPLY DUTY 
ONLY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1371) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to appoint, for supply duty only, officers 
of the line of the Marine Corps. and for 


other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follow: : 

Be it enaced, ete., That officers of the 
line of the Marine Corps of the permanent 
grades of captain, major, lleutenant colo- 
nel, nd colonel may, upon application, and 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy, be assigned to supply duty only: Pro- 
vided, That when so assigned they shall re- 
tain the lineal position and precedence which 
they hold at the time of assignment or may 
later attain and shall be promoted, retired, 
and discharged in like manner and with the 
same relative conditions in all respects as on 
the date of passage of this nct, or as. there- 
after may be provided for other officers of 
the line of the Marine Corps, except as other- 
wise provided by law: Provided further, 
That the recommendation of selection boards 
in the cases of officers assigned to such duty 
shall be based upon their comparative fit- 
ness to perform the duties prescribed tor 
them: And provided further, That officers of 
the permanent grades of captain, major, 
lieutenant colonel, and colonel assigned to 
supply duty only in accordance with this 
act shall, on assignment and on promotion 
up to and including the grade of brigadier 
general, be carried as additional numbers in 
grade; but not more than six such officers, 
exclusive of the officer serving as head of 
the supply department, shall be allowed on 
the active list in the grade of brigadier gen- 
eral at any one time. 

Sec. 2. The number of officers so assigned 
in accordance with this act shall be in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the serv- 
ice as determined by the Secretary of the 
Navy: Provided, That all officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps now assigned to assistant quar- 
termaster duty only and assistant paymas- 
ter duty only are hereby assigned to supply 
duty only, without change in their lineal po- 
sitions and precedence solely as a result of 
such change of assignment. 

Src. 3. The head of the supply department 
shall have the title of “Quartermaster Gen- 
eral of the Marine Corps” and shall, while so 
serving, have the rank, pay, and allowances 
of a major general, and shall be in addition 
to the number of general officers otherwise 
provided by law. He shall be carried in the 
grade or rank from which appointed. 

Sec. 4. When a vacancy shall exist in the 
office of Quartermaster General of the Ma- 
rine Corps, the President may appoint to 
such Office, by and with the advice and con- 
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sent of the Senate, an officer of the Marine 
Corps on the active list assigned to supply 
duty only of the rank of brigadier general, 
who shall hold office as such quartermaster 
general for a period of 4 years, unless sooner 
relieved. 

Sec. 5. In such numbers as may be required 
to meet the needs of the service officers of 
the line may be detailec for duty in the sup- 
ply department for a period of 4 years unless 
sooner relieved. 

Sec. G. The following laws ana parts of 
laws are hereby repealed: 

(a) Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 609; 34 
U. S. C. 625). Act of august 29, 1916 (39 
Stat. 610; 34 U. S. C. 638 

(b) Sections 3, 11, and 14 of the act of 
May 29, 1934 (48 Stat. 811; 34 U. S. C. 625a, 
667c, 6671). 

(c) Act of July 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 537; 34 
U. S. C. 632a). 

(d) Act of March 24, 1944 (58 Stat. 121; 
34 U. S. C. 625b). 

Src. 7. All other laws or parts of laws in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act 
are hereby amended accordingly. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 14, after “grade” strike out 
the remainder of the sentence. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2368) 
to amend paragraph 8 of part VII, Vet- 
erans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
to authorize an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000 as a revolving fund in lieu of $1,500,- 
000 now authorized, and for other pur- 
poses, > 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paràgraph 8 of 
part VII, Veterans’ Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows; 

“8. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, available immediately and until ex- 
pended, the sum of $3,000,000, to be utilized 
by the Veterans’ Administration under such 
rules and regulations as the Administration 
may prescribe, as a revolving fund for the 
purpose of making advancements, not ex- 
ceeding $100 in any case, to persons com- 
mencing or undertaking courses of vocational 
rehabilitation under this part, and advance- 
ment to bear no interest and to be reim- 
bursed in such installments as may be de- 
termined by the Administrator by proper de- 
ductions from any future payments of com- 
pensation, pension, or retirement pay.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1465) 
to relieve collectors of customs of liability 
for failure to collect certain special ton- 
nage duties and light money, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
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ate bill (S. 132) be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

i The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
ows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no collector of 
customs shall be held liable to the United 
States for his failure to collect special ton- 
nage duties provided for in the first sentence 
of section 4219 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. ^. C., 1940 ed., title 46, sec. 
121), nor for his failure in connection there- 
with to collect light money provided for in 
section 4225 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 46, sec. 
128), in connection with the entry from a 
foreign port of any foreign vessel prior to 
October 1, 1940; nor shall any such vessel 
hereafter be held liable for the payment of 
any such special tonnage duties or light 
money in connection with any entry prior to 
October 1, 1940. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 1465) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT ON ESPIONAGE AND 
ALIEN REGISTRATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1467) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to 
punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, 
to punish espionage, and better to en- 
force the criminal laws of the United 
States, and for other purposes,” of June 
15, 1917, as amended, and the Alien Reg- 
istration Act, 1940, to increase the penal- 
ties for violation of such acts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That title I of the act 
of June 15, i917 (40 Stat. 217), as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: Re- 
number sections 6, 7, 8, and 9 as cections 7, 8, 
9, and 10, respectively, and insert after sece 
tion 5 the following new section: 

“Sec. 6. (a) In addition to the other pen- 
altles that may be imposed for violation of 
this act, those persons found guilty under 
this act may be sentenced to the forfeiture 
of pension privileges, retirement pay, re- 
tainer pay, active-duty pay and allowances, 
or other compensation from the United 
States to which such person was entitled 
at the time said violation was committed, 
Such forfeiture may extend to all amounts 
due subsequent to the time of the com- 
mission of said violation. 

“(b) In the event that the person charged 
with violation of this act is beyond the juris- 
diction of the court, or in cases where the 
Secretary of War, the Cecretary of the Navy, 
or the Attorney General is of the opinion 
that there will be appreciable delay between 
the charging of the offense and the date 
when the findings and sentence of the court 
shall be final, such Secretary may certify 
such fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the said Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to order that the pay- 
ment to such person of all moneys set forth 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
withheld until such charge and certification 
are withdrawn or until such time as said 
person shall be tried on the charge by a 
court of competent jurisdiction and either 
acquitted of said charge or, in the discretion 
of the court, spared the forfeiture provided 
for in this section.” 
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Sec. 2. That section 5 of title I of the 
Alien Registration Act, 1940, is hereby 
amended by adding after subsection (b) the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) (1) In addition to the other pen- 
alties that may be imposed for violation 
of this act, those persons found guilty under 
this act may be sentenced to the forfeiture of 
pension privileges, retirement pay, retainer 
pay, active-duty pay and allowances, or 
other compensation from the United States 
to which such person was entitled at the 
time said violation was committed. Such 
forfeiture may extend to all amounts due 
subsequent to the time of the commission of 
said violation. 

“(2) In the event that the person charged 
with violation of this act is beyond the 
jurisdiction of the court, or in cases where 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Attorney General is of the opin- 
ion that there will be appreciable delay be- 
tween the charging of the offense and the 
date when the findings and sentence of the 
court shall be final, such Secretary may 
certify such fact to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the said Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to order 
that the payment to such person of all 
moneys set forth in paragraph (1) of this 
subsection shall be withheld until such 
charge and certification are withdrawn or 
until such time as said person shall be tried 
on the charge by a court of competent juris- 
diction and either acquitted of said charge or, 
in the discretion of the court, spared the for- 
feiture provided for in this subsection.” 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SPRINGER: 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “follows” 
insert the following: strike the word “six” 
where it appears in section 1 (a) and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the word “seven.” 

Page.1, line 4, strike out the capital “R” 
im renumber and insert a small r.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE 1 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1565) 
to codify and enact into positive law 
title 1 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “General Provisions.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object. 

This is the first of several bills on the 
Consent Calendar which seek to codify 
various parts of the existing law and 
various titles of the United States Code. 
Since it is the first bill, I suggest that 
some member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary explain to the Membership the 
procedure that is followed by the com- 
mittee with respect to this codification. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a series of five bills which were consid- 
ered by the committee on the revision of 
the laws, beginning in 1944. I was a 
member of that committee. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] was 
also a member, and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Keocu] was its former 
chairman. 

These five bills were reported to the 
Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, and 
Seventy-ninth Congresses and were 
passed by unanimous consent in the 
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House. There have been no changes 
made in these bills. They merely codify 
the five titles of the United States Code 
to 1, 4, 6, 9, and 17. 

These titles as they now appear in the 
United States Code are comprised of 
numerous sections of Revised Statutes 
and Statutes at Large and are merely 
prima facie evidence of the law. The 
United States Code was adopted by Con- 
gress more than 20 years ago. It was 
thought at that time that it should be 
subjected to a testing period of a num- 
ber of years. I believe that it has sur- 
vived that test and that these five titles 
which I propose to enact into positive 
law may be so enacted without change 
in substance. ‘ 

The bill H. R. 1565 is intended to 
codify and enact into positive law title 
1 of the United States Code entitled 
“General Provisions.” ‘This title relates 
to rules of. construction of statutes, 
formalities of enactment, the prepara- 
tion of the United States Code and the 
District of Columbia Code, and so forth. 
When this bill is enacted all the law 
relating to this subject will be found in 
title 1 of the United States Code and it 
will be no longer necessary to have re- 
course to the Revised Statutes and the 
Statutes at Large in order to present 
legal evidence of these laws. One of the 
features of this bill is the repeal provi- 
sion contained in section 2 which spe- 
cifically repeals all provisions of existing 
laws incorporated in the new title. 


- House Report No. 251 on this bill com- 


plies fully with the Ramseyer rule by 
setting up in two parallel columns the 
proposed law and the existing law which 
is to be repealed. This enables the 
Members to ascertain readily that no 
change in the substance of the law is in- 
tended by the bill. 

It is my earnest hope that eventually 
all 50 titles of the United States Code 
will be enacted into positive law so that 
they .will then form the framework for 
future additions to the Code. In pre- 
‘paring amendments of existing law the 
Congress will then be assured that all 
the law on the subject is contained in 
the appropriate title, and amendments 
will thereby be facilitated. 

It is proposed that the United States 
Code be set up under 50 titles and this is 
the first title to be brought out. There 
are two other bills that will be considered 
a little later on the calendar. I doubt 
whether in my years of service in the 
House I have ever known of any bill that 
has received more thorough and pains- 
taking consideration, by the bench and 
bar, statements of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and the approval of the De- 
partment. of Justice and the Treasury 
Department and other agencies involved. 
Even the Supreme Court justices have 
taken time to sit in on these conferences 
in the consideration of some of these 
titles. 

Mr. DEVITT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, may I ask him whether 
this bill and the four bills which are to 
follow make absolutely no change in the 
substantive law? 

Mr. ROBSION. None whatsoever. 
These are purely codifications and set- 
ting up of the tities covering the laws, 
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so that in subsequent years if the Con- 
gress enacts other laws they will be fitted 
into the appropriate titles. The bench 
and bar are vitally interested in the pas- 
sage of these bills. 

Mr. COLE of New York. This is the 
fourth Congress that has approved this 
codification program? 

Mr. ROBSION. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That in it- 
ra speaks for the widespread demand 

or it. 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I personally 
feel it is highly desirable. I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman as to the reason 
why it has taken so long to arouse the 
interest of the other branch of the legis- 
tive department of government. 

Mr. ROBSION. Well, action was de- 
layed for some reason or other in the 
House and they did not get to the Senate 
in time for them to consider them. It is 
a very formidable undertaking. For in- 
stance, our Subcommittee on Revision of 
the Laws, before that committee was 
taken into the Judiciary Committee, 
spent weeks and weeks reading, word by 
word and line by line, every one of these 
bills. In connection with this matter we 
had the aid not only of the leading law- 
yers and judges of the country but we 
also had able codifiers of many years of 
experience. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to clarify this situation a little. 

It is the intention of the committee 
that this bill and the bills to follow are 
merely a restatement of existing law. Is 
that correct: 

Mr. ROBSION. Well, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Corr] raised the 
question about a series of five bills. The 
first five bills are purely a recodification, 
word by word and line by line, of the 
law as is. There is not any change what- 
soever. 

Mr. MacKINNON. And there is no in- 
tention, by adopting this codification, to 
make any change in the law? 

Mr. ROBSION. Well, certainly not 
the bills that we are now considering. 
They were passed in the Seventy- 
seventh, Seventy-eighth, and Seventy- 
ninth Congresses, unanimously. 

Mr. MacKINNON. You say the bills 
are the same as they were in those ses- 
sions, but the point I want to make clear 
is that the bills are the same as existing 
law on the subject. Is that right? 

Mr. ROBSION. I understand there is 
no change whatsoever in the law as it is 
written on the books today. 

Mr. MacKINNON,. And that there is 
no intention to make any changes? 

Mr. ROBSION. No. There is no in- 
tention. There is some little change in 
the two bills that we shall take up later, 
title 18, the criminal law, and title 28, 
courts and court procedure. 

Mr. MacKINNON. But each of those 
changes will be fully explained when they 
occur? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; they certainly 


Mr. MacKINNON. And for the first 
five bills there is no change? 
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Mr. ROBSION. I will name them: 
H. R. 1565, title 1; H. R. 1566, title 4; 
H. R. 1567, title 6; H. R. 2083, title 17; 
and N. R. 2084, title 9— 

Mr. MacKINNON. And the intent 
with respect to them is to merely put 
forward the body of the law as it exists 
today in more readable form? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. To place these 
laws under their appropriate titles and 
make them more easily found by the 
bench, bar, and laymen. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 1 of the 
United States Code entitled “General Provi- 
sions”, is codified and enacted into positive 
law and may be cited as “1 U. S. C., § —”, as 
follows: 

TITLE 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Ohapter 
1. Rules of construction 
2. Acts and resolutions; formalities of 
enactment; repeals; sealing of in- 
. ——V—V—V——————— 101 
8. Code of Laws of United States and 
Supplements; District of Columbia 
Code and Supplements 201 


CHAPTER 1—RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


$1. Words denoting number, gender, etc. 
§ 2. “County” as including “parish”, etc. 
§ 3. “Vessel” as including all means of water 
trans) tion. 
§ 4. “Vehicle” as including all means of land 
transportation. 
$5. “Company” or “association” as including 
successors and assigns. 
$ 6. Limitation of term “products of Ameri- 
can fisheries.” 


Words denoting number, gender, and so forth 


§ 1. In determining the meaning of any act 
or resolution of Congress words importing the 
singular number may extend and be applied 
to several persons or things; words importing 
the plural number may include the singular; 
words importing the masculine gender may 
be applied to females; the words “insane per- 
son” and “lunatic” shall include every idiot, 
non compos, lunatic, and insane person; the 
word “person” may extend and be applied to 
partnerships and corporations, and the refer- 
ence to any officer shall include any person 
authorized by law to perform the duties of 
such office, unless the context shows that 
such words were intended to be used in a 
more limited sense; and a requirement of an 
“oath” shall be deemed complied with by 
making affirmation in judicial form. 


“County” as including “parish”, and so forth 
§ 2. The word “county” includes a parish, 


or any other equivalent subdivision of a State 
or Territory of the United States. 


“Vessel” as including all means of water 
transportation 
§3. The word “vessel” includes every de- 
scription of watercraft or other artificial con- 
trivance used, or capable of being used, as a 
means of transportation on water. 


“Vehicle” as including all means of land 
transportation 

§ 4. The word “vehicle” includes every de- 

scription of carriage or other artificial con- 

trivance used, or capable of being used, as 
a means of transportation on land. 

“Company” or “association” as including 

successors and assigns 

§ 6. The word “company” or “association,” 

when used in reference to a corporation, 

shall be deemed to embrace the words “suc- 

cessors and assigns of such company or as- 
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sociation,” in like manner as if these last- 
named words, or words of similar import, 
were expressed. 


Limitation of term “products of American 
fisheries” 


§ 6. Wherever, in the statutes of the United 
States or in the rullings, regulations, or 
interpretations of various administrative 
bureaus and agencies of the United States 
there appears or may appear the term 
“products of American fisheries’ said term 
shall not include fresh or frozen fish fillets, 
fresh or frozen fish steaks, or fresh or frozen 
slices of fish substantially free of bone (in- 
cluding any of the foregoing divided into 
sections), produced in a foreign country or 
its territorial waters, in whole or in part 
with the use of the labor of persons who 
are not residents of the United States. 


CHAPTER 2—AcTs AND RESOLUTIONS; FORMAL- 
ITIES OF ENACTMENT; REPEALS; SEALING OF 
INSTRUMENTS 

§ 101. Enacting clause. 

§ 102. Resolving clause. 

§ 103. Enacting or resolving words after first 
section. s 

$ 104. Numbering of sections; single proposi- 
tion. 

$ 105. Title of appropriation acts. i 

§ 106. Printing bills and joint resolutions. 

$107. Parchment or paper for printing en- 
rolled bills or resolutions. 

§ 108. Repeal of repealing act. 

§ 109. Repeal of statutes as affecting existing 
liabilities. 

§ 110. Saving clause of Revised Statues. 

§ 111. Repeals as evidence of prior effective- 
ness. 

§ 112. Statutes at Large; contents; admissi- 
bility in evidence. 

§ 113. “Little and Brown’s” edition of laws 
and treaties; admissibility in evi- 
dence. 

114. Sealing of instruments, 


Enacting clause 


$101. The enacting clause of all acts of 
Congress shall be in the following form: “Be 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled.” 

Resolving clause 

§ 102. The resolving clause of all joint reso- 
lutions shall be in the following form: “Re- 
solved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled.” 


Enacting or resolving words after first section 


§ 103. No enacting or resolving words shall 
be used in any section of an act or resolution 
of Congress except in the first. 


Numbering of sections; single proposition 

$ 104. Each section shall be numbered, and 
shall contain, as nearly as may be, a single 
proposition of enactment. 

Title of appropriation acts 

§ 105. The style and title of all acts mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of gov- 
ernment shall be as follows: “An act making 
appropriations (here insert the object) for 
the year ending June 30 (here insert the cal- 
endar year).” 


Printing bills and joint resolutions 


§ 106. Every bill or joint resolution in each 
House of Congress shall, when such bill or 
resolution passes either House, be printed, 
and such printed copy shall be called the 
engrossed bill or resolution as the case may 
be. Said engrossed bill or resolution shall be 
signed by the Clerk of the House or the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, and shall be sent to the 
other House, and in that form shall be dealt 
with by that House and its officers, and, if 
Passed, returned signed by said Clerk or 
Secretary. When such bill or joint resolution 
shall have passed both Houses, it shall be 
printed and shall then be called the enrolled 
bill, or joint resolution, as the case may be, 
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and shall be signed by the Presiding Officers 
of both Houses and sent to the President of 
the United States. During the last 6 days 
of a session such engrossing and enrolling of 
bills and joint resolutions may be done 
otherwise than as above prescribed, upon 
the order of Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution. 


Parchment or paper for printing enrolled 
bills or resolutions 


§ 107. Enrolled bills and resolutions of 
either House of Congress shall be printed on 
parchment or paper of suitable quality as 
shall be determined by the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 


Repeal of repealing act 
$ 108. Whenever an act is repealed, which 
repealed a former act, such former act shall 


not thereby be revived, unless it shall be 
expressly so provided. 


Repeal of statutes as affecting existing 
liabilities 


$ 109. The repeal of any statute shall not 
have the effect to release or extinguish any 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under 
such statute, unless the repealing act shall 
so expressly provide, and such statute shall 
be treated as still remaining in force for the 
purpose of sustaining any proper action or 
prosecution for the enforcement of such 
penalty, forfeiture, or liability. The expira- 
tion of a temporary statute shall not have 
the effect to release or extinguish any pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability incurred under 
such statute, unless the temporary statute 
shall so expressly provide, and such statute 
shall be treated as still remaining in force 
for the purpose of sustaining any proper 
action or prosecution for the enforcement 
of such penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 


Saving clause of Revised Statutes 


§ 110. All acts of limitation, whether appli- 
cable to civil causes and proceedings, or to 
the prosecution of offenses, or for the recov- 
ery of penalties or forfeitures, embraced in 
the Revised Statutes and covered by the re- 
peal contained therein, shall not be affected 
thereby, but all suits, proceedings, or prose- 
cutions, whether civil or criminal, for causes 
arising, or acts done or committed prior to 
said repeal, may be commenced and prose- 
cuted within the same time as if said repeal 
had not been made. 


Repeals as evidence of prior effectiveness 

§ 111. No inference shall be raised by the 
enactment of the act of March 8, 1933 (ch. 
202, 47 Stat. 1431) that the sections of the 
Revised Statutes repealed by such act were 
in force or effect at the time of such enact- 
ment: Provided, however, That any rights or 
liabilities existing under such repealed sec- 
tions shall not be affected by their repeal. 


Statutes at Large; contents; admissibility in 
evidence 


§ 112. The Secretary of State shall cause to 
be compiled, edited, indexed, and published, 
the United States Statutes at Large, which 
shall contain all the laws and concurrent 
resolutions enacted during each regular ses- 
sion of Congress; all treaties to which the 
United States is a party that have been pro- 
claimed since the date of the adjournment 
of the regular session of Congress next pre- 
ceding; all international agreements other 
than treaties to which the United States is 
a party that have been signed, proclaimed, or 
with reference to which any other final for- 
mality has been executed since that date; all 
proclamations by the President in the num- 
bered series issued since that date; and also 
any amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States proposed or ratified pursuant 
to article V thereof since that date, together 
with the certificate of the Secretary of State 
issued in compliance with the provision con- 
tained in section 160 of title 5. In the event 
of an extra session of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of State shall cause all the laws and con- 
current resolutions enacted during said extra 
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session to be consolidated with, and pub- 
lished as part of, the contents of the volume 
for the next regular session. The United 
States Statutes at Large shall be legal evi- 
dence of laws, concurrent resolutions, 
treaties, international agreements other than 
treaties, proclamations by the President, and 
proposed or ratified amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States therein con- 
tained, in all the courts of the United States, 
the several States, and the Territories and 
insular possessions of the United States, 


“Little and Brown’s” edition of laws and 
treaties; admissibility in evidence 
§ 113. The edition of the laws and treaties 
of the United States, published by Little and 
Brown, shall be competent evidence of the 
several nublic and private acts of Congress, 
and of the several treaties therein contained, 
in all the courts of law and equity and of 
maritime jurisdiction, and in all the tri- 
bunals and public officers of the United 
States, and of the several States, without any 
further proof or authentication thereof. 


Sealing of instruments 


§ 114. In all cases where a seal is neces- 
sary by law to any commission, process, or 
other instrument provided for by the laws 
of Congress, it shall be lawful to affix the 
proper seal by making an impression there- 
with directly on the paper to which such 
seal is necessary; which shall be as valid as if 
made on wax or other adhesive substance. 


CHAPTER 3—CODE or Laws or UNITED STATES 
AND SUPPLEMENTS; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CODE AND SUPPLEMENTS 


§ 201. Publication and distribution of Code 
of Laws of United States and Sup- 
plements and District of Columbia 
Code and Supplements. 

(a) Publishing in slip or pamphlet 
form or in Statutes at Large. 

(b) Curtailing number of copies 
published. 

(c) Dispensing with publication 
of more than one Supple- 
ment for each Congress. 

§ 202. Preparation and publication of Codes 
and Supplements. 

(a) Cumulative Supplements to 
Code of Laws of United 
States for each session of 
Congress, 

(b) Cumulative Supplement to 
District of Columbia Code 
for each session of Congress. 

(c) New editions of Codes and 
Supplements. 

§ 203. District of Columbia Code; preparation 
and publications; cumulative sup- 
plements. 

§ 204. Codes and Supplements as evidence of 
the Laws of United States and Dis- 
trict of Columbia; citation of Codes 
and Supplements. 

(a) United States Code. 

(b) District of Columbia Code, 

(c) District of Columbia Code; 
citation.” 

(a) Supplements" to Codes; cita- 

-~ tion 


(e) New edition’ 6f Codes; citation. 

§ 205. Codes and Supplements; where print- 
ed; form and style; ancillaries. 

Bills and resolutions of Committee on 
Revision of Laws of House of Repre- 
sentatives; form and style; ancil- 
laries; curtailment of copies. 

Copies of acts and resolutions in slip 
form; additional number printed for 
Co: ttee on Revision of Laws of 
House of Representatives. 

1208. Delegation of function of Committee 
on Revision of the Laws to other 
agencies; printing, etc., under direc- 
tion of Joint Committee on Printing. 

Copies of Supplements to Code of Laws 
of United States and of District of 
Columbia Code and Supplements; 
conclusive evidence of original. 


§ 206. 


§ 207. 


$ 209. 
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§ 210. Distribution of Supplements to Code 
of Laws of United States and of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code and Supple- 
ments; slip and pamphlet copies. 

§ 211. Copies to Members of Congress. 

§ 212. Additional distribution at each new 


Congress. 
§ 213. Appropriation for preparing and edit- 
ing supplements. 


Publication and distribution of Code of Laws 
of United States and supplements and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code and supplements 
§ 201. In order to avoid duplication and 

waste— 

(a) Publishing in slip or pamphlet form or 
in Statutes at Large: Publication in slip or 
pamphiet form or in the Statutes at Large 
of any of the volumes or publications enu- 
merated in sections 202 and 203 of this title, 
shall, in event of enactment, be dispensed 
with whenever the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the House of Representatives so 
directs the Secretary of State; 

(b) Curtailing number of copies pub- 
lished: Curtailment of the number provided 
by law to be printed and distributed of the 
volumes or publications enumerated in sec- 
tions 202 and 203 of this title may be di- 
rected by such committee, except that the 
Public Printer shall print such numbers as 
are necessary for depository library distribu- 
tion_and for sale; and 

(c) Dispensing with publication of more 
than one supplement for each Congress: 
Such committee may direct that the printing 
and distribution of any supplement to the 
Code of Laws of the United States or to the 
Code of the District of Columbia be dispensed 
with entirely, except that there shall be 
printed and distributed for each Congress at 
least one supplement to each such code, con- 
taining the legislation of such Congress. 


Preparation and publication of codes and 
supplements 

§ 202, There shall be prepared and pub- 

lished under the supervision of the Com- 

mittee on Revision of the Laws of the House 


-of Representatives— 


(a) Cumulative Supplements to Code of 
Laws of United States for each session of 
Congress: A supplement for each session of 
the Congress to the then current edition of 
the Code of Laws of the United States, 
cumulatively embracing the legislation of the 
then current supplement, and correcting 
errors in such edition and supplement; 

(b) Cumulative Supplement to District of 
Columbia Code for each session of Congress: 
A supplement for each session of the Con- 
gress to the then current edition of the Code 
of the District of Columbia, cumulatively 
embracing the legislation of the thén cur- 
rent supplement, and correcting errors in 
such edition and supplement; 

(c) New editions of Codes and Supple- 
ments: New editions of the Code of Laws 
of the United States and of the Code of the 
District of Columbia, correcting errors and 
incorporating the then current supplement. 
In the case of each code new editions shall 
not be published oftener than once in each 
five years, Copies of each such edition shall 
be distributed in the same manner as pro- 
vided in the case of supplements to the code 
of which it is a new edition. Supplements 
published after any new edition shall not 
contain the legislation of supplements pub- 
lished before such new edition. 


District of Columbia Code; preparation and 
publication cumulative supplements 

§ 208. The Committee on Revision of the 
Laws of the House of Representatives is au- 
thorized to print bills to codify, revise, and 
reenact the general and permanent laws re- 
lating to the District of Columbia and cumu- 
lative supplements thereto, similar in style, 
respectively, to the Code.of Laws of the United 
States, and supplements thereto, and to so 
continue until final enactment thereof in 
pora Houses of the Congress of the United 

tates, 
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Codes and supplements as evidence of the 
laws of United States and District of Co- 
lumbia; citation of codes and supplements 
§ 204. In all courts, tribunals, and public 

offices of the United States, at home or 

abroad, of the District of Columbia, and of 
each State, Territory, or insular possession 
of the United States— 

(a) United States Code: The matter set 
forth in the edition of the Code of Laws of 
the United States current at any time shall, 
together with the then current supplement, 
if any, establish prima facie the laws of the 
United States, general and permanent in their 
nature, in force on the day preceding the 
commencement of the session following the 
last session the legislation of which is in- 
cluded: Provided, however, That whenever 
titles of such code shall have been enacted 
into positive law the text thereof shall be 
legal evidence of the laws therein contained, 
in all the courts of the United States, the sev- 
eral States, and the Territories and insular 
possessions of the United States, 

(b) District of Columbia Code: The matter 
set forth in the edition of the Code of the 


-District of Columbia current at any time 


shall, together with the then current supple- 
ment, if any, establish prima facie the laws, 
general and permanent in their nature, re- 
lating to or in force in the District of Co- 
lumbia on the day preceding the commence- 
ment of the session following the last session 
the legislation of which is included, except 
such laws as are of application in the District 
of Columbia by reason of being laws of the 
United States general and permanent in their 
nature, 

(c) District of Columbia Code; citation: 
The Code of the District of Columbia may be 
cited as D. C. Code.” 

(d) Supplements to Codes; citation: Sup- 
plements to the Code of Laws of the United 
States and to the Code of the District of Co- 
lumbia may be cited, respectively, as “U. S. 
C. Sup. ”, and “D. C. Code, Sup. the 
blank in each case being filled with Roman 
figures denoting the number of the supple- 
ment. 

(e) New edition of Codes; citation: New 
editions of each of such codes may be cited, 
respectively, as U. S. C., ed.“, and D. C. 
Codes, ed.“, the blank in each case being 
filled with figures denoting the last year the 
legislation of which is included in whole or 
in part. 7 
Codes and supplement; where printed; form 

and style; ancillaries 

§ 205. The publications provided for in sec- 
tions 202, 203 of this title shall be printed 
at the Government Printing Office and shall 
be in such form and style and with such an- 
cillaries as may be prescribed by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws of the House 
of Representatives. The Librarian of Con- 
gress is directed to cooperate with such com- 
mittee in the preparation of such ancillaries. 
Such publications shall be furnished with 
such thumb insets and other devices to dis- 
tinguish parts, with such facilities for the 
insertion of additional matter, and with such 
explanatory and advertising slips, and shall 
be printed on such paper and bound in such 
material, as may be prescribed by such com- 
mittee. 


Bills and resolutions of Committee on Revi- 
sion of Laws of House of Representatives; 
form and style; ancillaries; curtailment of 
copies 
§ 206. All bills and resolutions referred to 

or reported by the Committee on Revision of 

the Laws of the House of Representatives 
shall be printed in such form and style, and 
with such ancillaries, as such committee 
may prescribe as being economical and suit- 
able, to so continue until final enactment 
thereof in both Houses of Congress; and 
such committee may also curtail the num- 
ber of copies of such bills to be printed in 
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the various parliamentary stages in the 
House of Representatives. 


Copies of acts and resolutions in slip form; 
additional number printed for Committee 
on Revision of Laws of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
§ 207. The Public Printer is directed to 

print, in addition to the number provided 

by existing law, and, as soon as printed, to 
distribute in such manner as the Committee 
on Revision of the Laws of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall determine, 20 copies in slip 
form to each public act and joint resolution. 


Delegation of function of Committee on Re- 
vision of the Laws to other agencies; print- 
ing, and so forth, under direction of Joint 
Committee on Printing 
§ 208. The functions vested by sections 201, 

202, 204-207 of this title in the Committee 

on Revision of the Laws of the House of Rep- 

resentatives may from time to time be vested 
in such other agency as the Congress may by 
concurrent resolution provide: Provided, 

That the printing, binding, and distribution 

of the volumes and publications enumerated 

in sections 202, 203 of this title shall be done 
under the direction of the Joint Committee 
on Printing. 


Copies of supplements to Code of Laws of 
United States and of District of Columbia 
Code arid supplements; conclusive evidence 
of original 
§ 209. Copies of the Code of Laws relating 

to the District of Columbia and copies of the 

supplements provided for by sections 202, 203 

of this title printed at the Government Print- 

ing Office and bearing its imprint, shall be 
conclusive evidence of the original of such 
code and supplements in the custody of the 

Secretary of State. 


Distribution of supplements to Code of Laws 
of United States and of District of Colum- 
bia Code and supplements; slip and pam- 
phlet copies 
§ 210. Copies of the Code of Laws relating 

to the District of Columbia, and of the sup- 

plements provided for by sections 262, 203 of 
this title shall be distributed by the Super- 
intendent of Documents in the same manner 
as bound volumes of the Statutes at Large: 
Provided, That no slip or pamphlet copies 
of the Code of Laws relating to the District 
of Columbia, and of the supplements provid- 
ed for by sections 202, 203 of this title need 
be printed or distributed. 
Copies to Members of Congress 
§ 211. In addition to quotas provided for 
by section 210 of this title there shall be 
printed, published, and distributed of the 

Code of Laws relating to the District of Co- 

lumbia with tables, index, and other ancil- 

laries, suitably bound and with thumb in- 
serts and other convenient devices to dis- 
tinguish the parts, and of the supplements 

to both codes as provided for by sections 202, 

203 of this title, ten copies of each for each 

Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the Congress in which the 

original authorized publication is made, for 
his use and distribution, and in addition for 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 

mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate a 

number of bound copies of each equal to 

10 times the number of members of such 

committees, and 1 bound copy of each for 

the use of each committee of the Senate and 

House of Representatives. 

Additional distribution at each new Congress 
212. In addition the Superintendent of 

Documents shall, at the beginning of the first 

session of each Congress, supply to each 

Senator and Representative in such Congress, 

who may in writing apply for the same, one 

copy each of the Code of Laws of the United 

States, the Code of Laws relating to the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, and the latest supplement 

¿l each code: Provided, That such applicant 
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shall certify in his written application for the 
same that the volume or volumes for which 
he applies is intended for his personal use 
exclusively: And provided further, That no 
Senator or Representative during his term of 
service shall receive under this section more 
than one copy each of the volumes enumer- 
ated herein. 


Appropriation for preparing and editing 
supplements 

§ 213. For preparation and editing an 
annual appropriation of $6,500 is authorized 
to carry out the purposes of sections 202 and 
203 of this title. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large or the Revised Statutes 
covering provisions codified in this act are 
hereby repealed insofar as such provisions 
appeared in title 1, United States Code, 1940 
edition, as shown by the appended table: 
Provided, That any rights or liabilities now 
existing under such repealed sections or 
parts thereof shall not be affected by such 
repeal. 

STATUTES aT LARGE OR REVISED STATUTES 


Title 1, United 
States Code, 
section 


& 


P P 


Aww 
BREESE anew 


Nov. 
t Mar. 2. 1895, ch. 177, sec. 1. 28 
222 ͤ cece enema onemoates 26 


, 1893, 28 Stat. Appendix 5; 


2835 


29 
29a 
Act Mar. 8, 1988, ch. 202, sec. 3, 47 
te LO se age noes 29b 
Act Jan. 12, 1895, ch. 23, sec. 73, 28 
Stat. 615; June 20, 1936, ch. 630, sec. 
9, 49 Stat. 1551; June 16, 1938, ch. 
30 
30a 
31 
5 Bla 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 2, 45 
Stat. 1007; Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, 
sec, 2, 45 Stat. 1§41----.. ------- 52 


Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 3, 45 


Act May 29, 1928, eh. 910, sec. 4, 45 
Stat. 1007: Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, 


Stat. 1542; Act Mar. 4, 1933, ch. 282, 
sec. 1, 47 Stat. 1603; June 13, 1934, 


ch. 483, secs. 1, 2, 48 Stat. 948_-____ 54a 
Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 5, 45 Stat. 

1542; Act Mar. 4, 1933, ch. 282, sec. 

1, 47 Stat. 1603; June 13, 1934, ch. 

488, secs. 1, 2, 48 Stat. 9488 54b 


Res. Mar. 2, 1929, ch. 586, sec. 6, 45 


54d 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 5, 45 
Sa.. ⁵— — 55 
Act May 29, 1928; ch. 910, sec. 6, 45 
S ia AA U E E S 56 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 7, 45 
I DOA T ET REEM a 57 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 8, 45 
1c TTT 58 
Act May 29, 1928, ch. 910, sec. 10, 45 
See E i ee ee ce ae 59 
Act Mer. 3, 1933, ch. 202, sec. 2, 47 
1 3 60 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 10, following line 3, strike out Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Laws” wherever 
it appears, and insert “Committee on the 
Judiciary.” 

Page 11, line 10, strike out “Revision of 
the Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 12, line 6, strike out “Reyision of the 
Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 13, line 8, strike out “Revision of the 
Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 15, line 15, strike out “Revision of the 
Laws” and insert ‘the Judiciary.” 

Page 16, lines 1 and 2, strike out “Revision 
of Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 16, line 4, after the word “resolu- 
tions”, insert the words “relating to the 
revision of the laws.” 

Page 16, line 5, strike out Revision of the 
Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 16, line 15, strike out “Revision of 
Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 16, line 19, strike out “Revision of 
the Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 17, lines 1 and 2, strike oùt “Revision 
of the Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 17, lines 6 and 7, strike out “Revision 
of the Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 

Page 18, line 23, strike out “Revision of the 
Laws” and insert “the Judiciary.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following the passage of each of 
these five bills, the numbers of which I 
have heretofore named. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

ENACIMENT OF TITLE 4 OF UNITED 

STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1566) 
te codify and enact into positive law 
title 4 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Govern- 
ment, and the States.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bili? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill and the 
successive bills down to and inciuding 
Calendar No. 76, all of which have been 
under discussion and have been ex- 
plained, be considered as read and with 
committee amendments be approved. 

The SPEAKER; Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was tio objection, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill H. R. 
1566? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 4 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Flag and seal, 
Seat of Government, and the States”, is 
codified and enacted into positive law and 
may be cited as 4 U. S. C., § —,” as follows: 


TITLE 4—FLAG AND SEAL, SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 
AND THE STATES 
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CHAPTER 1—THE FLAG 
$1. Flag; stripes and stars on. 
§ 2. Same; additional stars. 
$ 3. Use of flag for advertising purposes; mu- 
tilation of flag. 
Flag; stripes and stars on 

$ 1. The flag of the United States shall be 
13 horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; 
and the union of the flag shall be 48 stars, 
white in a blue field. 


Same; additional stars 


§ 2. On the admission of a new State into 
the Union one star shall be added to the 
union pf the flag; and such addition shall 
take effect on the 4th day of July then next 
succeeding such admission. 


Use of flag for advertising purposes; mutila- 
tion of flag 

$3. Any person who, within the District of 
Columbia, in any manner, for exhibition or 
display, shall place or cause to be placed any 
word, figure, mark, picture, design, drawing, 
or any advertisement of any nature upon any 
flag, standard, colors, or ensign of the United 
States of America; or shall expose or cause 
to be exposed to public view any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign upon which shall 
have been printed, painted, or otherwise 
placed, or to which shall be attached, ap- 
pended, affixed, or annexed any word, figure, 
mark, picture, design, or drawing, or any ad- 
vertisement of any nature; or who, within 
the District of Columbia, shall manufacture, 
sell, expose for sale, or to public view, or give 
away or have in possession for sale, or to be 
given away or for use for any purpose, any 
article or substance being an article of mer- 
chandise, or a receptable for merchandise or 
article or thing for carrying or transporting 
merchandise, upon which shall have been 
printed, painted, attached, or otherwise 
placed a representation of any such flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign, to advertise, call 
attention to, decorate, mark, or distinguish 
the article or substance on which so placed; 
or who, within the District of Columbia, shall 
publicly mutilate, deface, define or defy, 
trample upon, or cast contempt, either by 
word or act, upon any such flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign, shall be deemed guilty. of a 
misdemeanor and shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment 
for not more than 30 days, or both, in the 
discretion of the court. The words “flag, 
standard, colors, or ensign,” as used herein, 
shall include any flag, standard, colors, en- 
sign, or any picture or representation of 
either, or of any part or parts of elther, made 
of any substance or represented on any sub- 
stance, of any size evidently purporting to 
be either of said flag, standard, colors, or en- 
sign of the United States of America or a 
picture or a representation of either, upon 
which shall be shown the colors, the stars 
and the stripes, in any number of either 
thereof, or of any part or parts of either, by 
which the average person seeing the same 
without deliberation may believe the same to 
represent the flag, colors, standard, or en- 
sign ‘of the United States of America. 


CHAPTER 2—THE SBAL 


$41. Seal of the United States. 
$ 42. Same; custody and use of, 


Seal of the United States 
§ 41. The seal heretofore used by the United 


States in Congress assembled is declared to 
be the seal of the United States. 
Same; custody and use of 

$ 42. The Secretary of State shall have the 
custody and charge of such seal, and shall 
make out and record, and shall affix the 
same to, all civil commissions for officers of 
the United States, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, or by the President alone, 


But the seal shall not be affixed to any com- 
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mission before the same has been signed by 
the President of the United States, nor to 
any other instrument, without the special 
warrant of the President therefor. 


CHAPTER 3—SEaT OF THE GOVERNMENT 


§ 71. Permanent seat of government. 
§ 72. Public offices; at seat of government. 
§ 73. Same; removal from seat of government. 


Permanent seat of government 


$ 71. All that part of the territory of the 
United States included within the present 
limits of the District of Columbia shall be 
the permanent seat of government of the 
United States. 


Public offices; at seat of government 


72. All offices attached to the seat of 
government shall be exercised in the District 
of Columbia, and not elsewhere, except as 
otherwise expressly provided by law. 


Same; removal from seat of government 


§ 73. In case of the prevalence of a con- 
tagious or epidemic disease at the seat of 
government, the President may permit and 
direct the removal of any or all the public 
offices to such other place or places as he 
shall deem most safe and convenient for 
conducting the public business. 

CHAPTER 4—THE STATES 

§ 101. Oath by members of legislatures and 
officers. 

$ 102. Same: by whom administered. 

§ 103. Assent to purchase of lands for forts. 

§ 104. Tax on motor fuel sold on military or 

other reservation; reports to State 
taxing authority. 

$ 105. State, etc., taxation affecting Federal 

areas; sales or use tax, 

§ 106. Same; income tax. 

§ 107. Same: exception of United States, its 
instrumentalities, and authorized 
purchasers therefrom. 

Same; jurisdiction of United States 
over Federal areas unaffected. 

$109. Same; exception of Indians. 

§ 110. Same; definitions. 

Oath by members of legislatures and officers 
§ 101. Every member of a State legislature, 

and every executive and judicial officer of a 

State, shall, before he proceeds to execute 

the duties of his office, take an oath in the 

following form, to wit: “I, A B, doe solemnly 
swear that I will support the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

Same; by whom administered 

§ 102. Such oath may be administered by 
any person who, by the law of the State, is 
authorized to administer the oath of office; 
and the person so administering such oath 
shall cause a record or certificate thereof to 
be made in the same manner, as by the law 
of the State, he is directed to record or 
certify the oath of office. 

Assent to purchase of lands for forts 

§ 103. The President of the United States 
is authorized to procure the assent of the 
legislature of any State, within which any 
purchase of land has been made for the erec- 
tion ot forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, 
and other needful buildings, without such 
consent having been obtained. 


Taz on motor fuel sold on military or 
other reservation reports to State taring 
authority 
$104. (a) All taxes levied by any State, 

Territory, or the District of Columbia upon, 

with respect to, or measured by, sales, pur- 

chases, storage, or use of gasoline or other 
motor vehicle fuels may be levied, in the 
same manner and to the same extent, with 
respect to such fuels when sold by or through 
post exchanges, ship stores, ship service 
stores, commissaries, filling stations, licensed 
traders, and other similar agencies, located 
on United States military or other reserva- 


§ 108. 
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tions, when such fuels are not for the ex- 
clusive use of the United States. Such taxes, 
so levied, shall be paid to the proper taxing 
authorities of the State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, within whose borders 
the reservation affected may be located. 

(b) The officer in charge of such reserva- 
tion shall, on or before the 15th day of each 
month, submit a written statement to the 
proper taxing authorities of the State, Terri- 
tory, or the District of Columbia within whose 
borders the reservation is located, showing 
the amount of such motor fuel with respect 
to which taxes are payable under subsection 
(a) for the preceding month. 


State, and so forth, taxation affecting Federal 
areas; sales or use tax 

§ 105. (a) No person shall be relieved from 
liability for payment of, collection of, or ac- 
counting for any sales or use tax levied by 
any State, or by any duly constituted taxing 
authority therein, having jurisdiction to levy 
such a tax, on the ground that the sale or 
use, with respect to which such tax is levied, 
occurred in whole or in part within a Federal 
area; and such State or taxing authority 
shall have full jurisdiction and power to levy 
and collect any such tax in any Federal area 
within such State to the same extent and 


with the same effect as though such area was 


not a Federal area. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applicable only with respect to sales or 
purchases made, receipts from sales received, 
or storage or use occurring, after December 
31, 1940. 

Same; income tax 

$106. (a) No person shall be relieved from 
ability for any income tax levied by any 
State, or by any duly constituted taxing 
authority therein, having jurisdiction to levy 
such a tax, by reason of his residing within 
a Federal area or receiving income from trans- 
actions occurring or services performed in 
such area; and such State or taxing authority 
shall have full jurisdiction and power to levy 
and collect such tax in any Federal area with- 
in such State to the same extent and with 
the same effect as though such area was not 
a Federal area. A 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
be applicable only with respect to income or 
receipts received after December 31, 1940. 


Same; exception of United States, its instru- 
mentalities, and authorized purchases 
therefrom 
$ 107. (a) The provisions of sections 105 

and 106 of this title shall not be deemed to 

authorize the levy or collection of any tax 
on or from the United States or any instru- 
mentality thereof, or the levy or collection of 
any tax with respect to sale, purchase, stor- 
age, or use of tangible personal property 
sold by the United States or any instrumen- 
tality thereof to any authorized purchaser. 

(b) A person shall be deemed to be an 
authorized purchaser under this section only 
with respect to purchases which he is per- 
mitted to make from commissaries, ship's 
stores, or voluntary unincorporated organi- 
zations of Army or Navy personnel, under 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of 

War or the Secretary of the Navy. 

Same; jurisdiction of United States over 

Federal areas unaffected 
$108. The provisions of sections 105 to 
110 of this title shall not for the purposes 
of any other provision of law be deemed to 
deprive the United States of exclusive juris- 
diction over any Federal area over which it 
would otherwise have exclusive jurisdiction 
or to limit the jurisdiction of the United 

States over any Federal area. 

Same; exception of Indians 
§ 109. Nothing in sections 105 and 106 of 
this title shall be deemed to authorize the 
levy or collection of any tax on or from any 

Indian not otherwise taxed. 
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Same; definitions 

§ 110. As used in sections 105-109 of this 
title— 

(a) The term “person” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it in section 8797 of 
title 26. 

(b) The term “sales or use tax” means 
any tax levied on, with respect to, or meas- 
ured by, sales, receipts from sales, purchases, 
storage, or use of tangible personal property, 
except a tax with respect to which the pro- 
visions of section 104 of this title are ap- 
plicable. 

(c) The term “income tax” means any tax 
levied on, with respect to, or measured by, 
net income, gross income, or gross receipts. 

(d) The term “State” includes any Terri- 
tory or possession of the United States. 

(e) The term “Federal area” means any 
lands or premises held or acquired by or for 
the use of the United States or any depart- 
ment, establishment, or agency of the United 
States; and any Federal area, or any part 
thereof, which is located within the exterior 
boundaries of any State, shall be deemed to 
be a Federal area located within such State. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of 
the Statutes at Large or the Revised Statutes 
covering provisions codified in this act are 
hereby repealed insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 4, United States Code, 1940 
edition, and supplements thereto, as shown 
by the appended table: Provided, That any 
rights or liabilities now existing under such 
Tepealed sections or parts thereof shall not 
be affected by such repeal. 

STATUTES AT LARGE OR REVISED STATUTES 
Title 4, United 

States Code, 

section 

B., BEOS. 1791, 1792.-...-.....--..--. 1 
TT 2 
b. 8, 1917, ch. 34, 39 Stat. 900 8 
.. peo G3 


0 EEL EEE) 


June 16, 1936, ch. 582, sec. 10, 49 Stat. 


Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 1,54 Stat. 1059.. 13 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch, 787, sec. 2, 54 Stat. 1060.. 14 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 3, 54 Stat. 1060.. 15 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 4, 54 Stat. 1060.. 16 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 5, 54 Stat. 1060.. 17 
Oct. 9, 1940, ch. 787, sec. 6, 54 Stat. 1060.. 18 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
like the bill, H. R. 1565, to enact title 1 of 
the United States Code into positive 
law, is intended to enact into positive 
law title 4 of the United States Code en- 
titled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Govern- 
ment, and the States.” This bill makes 
no change in existing law. For the rea- 
sons which I have stated in connection 
with the bill, H. R. 1565, I recommend 
that this bill be enacted into positive law 
by the Congress. 

Title 4 of the United States Code as 
proposed by this bill will contain four 
chapters: First, the flag; second, the 
Seal; third, seat of government; and 
fourth, the States. This is an orderly 
arrangement of existing law with ample 
provisions for future amendments with- 
Sa upsetting the proposed section num- 

r. 

What I have said concerning the Ram- 
seyer rule applies to this bill also. 

A similar bill passed the House unani- 
mously during the Seventh-seventh, Sev- 
enty-eighth, and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE 6 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1567) 
to codify and enact into positive law title 
6 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Official and Penal Bonds.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 6 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Official and 
Penal Bonds,” is codified and enacted into 
positive law and may be cited as 6 U. S. C., 
§—,” as follows: 

TITLE 6—OFFICIAL AND PENAL BONDS 

Custody. 

Examination as to sufficiency of sureties. 

Renewal; continuance of liability. 

Notice of delinquency of principal. 

Limitation of actions against sureties. 

Surety com es as sureties. 

Same; appointment of agents; service of 
process, 

Same; deposit of copy of charter, 

Same; quarterly statements. 

. Same; jurisdiction of suits on bonds. 

Same; nonpayment of judgment. 

Same; estoppel to deny corporate pow- 
ers 
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Same; failure to comply with the law. 
. Rate of premium on bond; premium 
not to be paid by United States. 

. Bonds or notes of United States in lieu 
of recognizance, stipulation, bond, 
guaranty, or undertaking; place of 
deposit; return to depositor; contrac- 

tors’ bonds, 


CUSTODY 


§1. All bonds of the Treasurer of the 
United States, collectors of internal revenue, 
collectors, comptrollers of customs, survey- 
ors, and other officers of the customs, either 
as such officers or as disbursing officers of the 
Treasury, bonds of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
and the Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives, shall be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
filed as he may direct; and the duties re- 
quired by law on March 2, 1895, of the 
Comptroller of the Treasury in regard to 
such bonds, as the successor of the Com- 
missioner of Customs and First Comptroller 
of the Treasury, shall be performed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


EXAMINATION AS TO SUFFICIENCY OF SURETIES 


§ 2. Every officer required by law to take 
and approve official bonds shall cause the 
same to be examined at least once every 2 
years for the purpose of ascertaining the 
sufficiency of the sureties thereon; and every 
officer having power to fix the amount of an 
Official bond shall examine it to ascertain 
the sufficiency of the amount thereof and 
approve or fix said amount at least once in 
2 years and as much oftener as he may deem 
it necessary. = 


RENEWAL; CONTINUANCE OF LIABILITY 


§ 3. Every officer whose duty it is to take 
and approve official bonds shall cause all 
such bonds to be renewed every 4 years after 
their dates, but he may require such bonds 
to be renewed or strengthened oftener if he 
deem such action necessary. In the discre- 
tion of such officer the requirement of a new 
bond may be waived for the period of serv- 
ice of a bonded officer after the expiration 
of a 4-year term of service pending the ap- 
pointment and qualification of his suc- 
cessor. The nonperformance of any require- 
ment of the provisions of sections 1 to 3 
of this title, or of that part of section 27 
of title 19 relating to transmitting copies of 
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oaths to the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 
part of any official of the Government shall 
not be held to affect in any respect the liabil- 
ity of principal or sureties on any bond made 
or to be made to the United States. The lia- 
bility of the principal and sureties on all offi- 
cial bonds shall continue and cover the period 
of service ensuing until the appointment and 
qualification of the successor of the prin- 
cipal. Nothing in said sections shall be con- 
strued to repeal or modify section 38 of title 
39: Provided, That the payment and accept- 
ance of the annual premium on corporate 
surety bonds furnished by postal officers and 
employees officers and employees of other 
civilian agencies of the United States and 
bonded officers and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard shall 
be a compliance with the requirement for the 
renewal of such bonds within the meaning 
of sections 1 to 8 of this title. 


NOTICE OF DELINQUENCY OF PRINCIPAL 


§ 4. Whenever any deficiency shall be dis- 
covered in the accounts of any official of 
the United States, or of any officer disbursing 
or chargeable with public money, it shall be 
the duty of the accounting officers making 
such discovery to at once notify the head of 
the department having control over the af- 
fairs of said officer of the nature and amount 
of said deficiency, and it shall be the timme- 
diate duty of said head of department to at 
once notify all obligors upon the bond or 
bonds of such official of the nature of such 
deficiency and the amount thereof. Said 
notification shall be deemed sufficient if 
mailed at the post office in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., addressed to said sureties re- 
spectively and directed to the respective 
post offices where said obligors may reside, 
if known; but a failure to give or mail such 
notice shall not discharge the surety or sure- 
ties upon such bond. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS AGAINST SURETIES 


§ 5. If, upon the statement of the account 
of any official of the United States, or of 
any officer disbursing or chargeable with 
public money, by the accounting officers, it 
shall thereby appear that he is indebted to 
the United States, and suit therefor shall not 
be instituted within 5 years after such state- 
ment of said account, the sureties on his 
bond shall not be liable for such indebted- 
ness. 

SURETY COMPANIES AS SURETIES 

§ 6. Whenever any recognizance, stipula- 
tion, bond, or undertaking conditioned for 
the faithful performance of any duty, or for 
doing or refraining from doing anything in 
such recognizance, stiplations, bond, or un- 
dertaking specified, is by the laws of the 
United States required or permitted to be 
given with one surety or with two or more 
sureties, the execution of the same or the 
guaranteeing of the performance of the con- 
dition thereof shall be sufficient when exe- 
cuted or guaranteed solely by a corporation 
incorporated under the laws of the United 
States or of any State having power to guar- 
antee the fidelity of persons holding posi- 
tions of public or private trust, and to exe- 
cute and guarantee bonds and undertakings 
in judicial proceedings. Such recognizance, 
stipulation, bond, or undertaking shall be 
approved by the head of department, court, 
judge, officer, board, or body executive, legis- 
lative, or judicial required to approve or 
accept the same. No officer or person having 
the approval of any bond shall exact that 
it shall be furnished by a guaranty company 
or by any particular guaranty company. 

SAME; APPOINTMENT OF AGENTS; SERVICE 
OR PROCESS 

$ 7. No such company shall do business 
under the provisions of section 6 to 13 of 
this title beyond the limits of the State or 
Territory under whose laws it was incorpo- 
rated and in which its principal office is 


‘located, nor beyond the limits of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, when such company was 
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incorporated under its laws or the laws of 
the United States and its principal office is 
located in said district, until it shall by a 
written power of attorney appoint some per- 
son residing within the jurisdiction of the 
court for the judicial district wherein such 
suretyship is to be undertaken, who shall 
be a citizen of the State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict of Columbia, wherein such court is 
held, as its agent, upon whom may be served 
all lawful process against such company, 
and who shall be authorized to enter an 
appearance in its behalf. A copy of such 
power of attorney, duly certified and authen- 
ticated, shall be filed with the clerk of the 
district court of the United States for such 
district at each place where a term of such 
court is or may be held, which copy, or a 
certified copy thereof, shall be legal evi- 
dence in all controversies arising under sec- 
tions 6 to 13 of this title. If any such agent 
shall be removed, resign, or die, become 
insane, or otherwise incapable of acting, it 
shall be the duty of such company to appoint 
another agent in his place as hereinbefore 
prescribed, and until such appointment shall 
have been made, or during the absence of 
any agent of such company from such dis- 
trict, service of process may be upon the 
clerk of the court wherein such suit is 
brought, with like effect as upon an agent 
appointed by the company. The officer ex- 
ecuting such process upon such clerk shall 
immediately transmit a copy thereof by 
mail to the company, and state such fact 
in his return. A judgment, decree, or order 
of a court entered or made after service of 
process as aforesaid shall be as valid and 
binding on such company as if served with 
process in said district. 


SAME; DEPOSIT OF COPY OF CHARTER 


§ 8, Every company, before transacting any 
business under sections 6 to 18 of this title, 
shall deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States a copy of its 
charter or articles of incorporation, and a 
statement, signed and sworn to by its pres- 
ident and secretary, showing its assets and 
liabilities. If the said Secretary of the 
Treasury shall be satisfied that such com- 
pany has authority under its charter to do 
the business provided for in sections 6 to 
13 of this title, and that it has a paid-up 
capital of not less than $250,000, in cash or 
its equivalent, and is able to keep and per- 
form its contracts, he shall grant authority 
in writing to such company to do business 
under sections 6 to 13 of this title. 

SAME; QUARTERLY STATEMENTS 

$ 9. Every such company shall, in the 
months of January, April, July, and October 
of each year, file with the said Secretary of 
the Treasury a statement, signed and sworn 
to by its president and secretary, showing its 
assets and liabilities, as is required by sec- 
tion 8 of this title. The said Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to revoke the authority 
of any such company to transact any new 
business under sections 6 to 13 of this title 
whenever in his judgment such company is 
not solvent or is conducting its business in 
violation of sections 6 to 13 of this title. He 
may institute inquiry at any time into the 
solvency of said company and may require 
that additional security be given at any 
time by any principal when he deems such 
company no longer sufficient security. 

SAME; JURISDICTION OF SUITS ON BONDS 

§ 10. Any surety company doing business 
under the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of 
this title may be sued in respect thereof in 
any court of the United States which has 
or may have jurisdiction of actions or suits 
upon such recognizance, stipulation, bond, 
or undertaking, in the district in which 
such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or un- 
dertaking was made or guaranteed, or in the 
district in which the principal office of such 
company is located. For the purposes of 
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sections 6 to 13 of this title such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
shall be treated as made or guaranteed in 
the district in which the office is located, to 
which it is returnable, or in which it is filed, 
or in the district in which the principal 
in such recognizance, stipulation, bond, or 
undertaking resided when it was made or 
guaranteed. 


SAME; NONPAYMENT OF JUDGMENT 


§ 11. If any such company shall neglect 
or refuse to pay any final judgment or decree 
rendered against it upon any such recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, or undertaking 
made or guaranteed by it under the provi- 
sions of sections 6 to 13 of this title, from 
which no appeal or supersedeas has been 
taken, for 30 days after the rendition of such 
judgment or decree, it shall forfeit all right 
to do business under sections 6 to 13 of this 
title. 


SAME; ESTOPPEL TO DENY CORPORATE POWERS 


§ 12. Any company which shall execute or 
guarantee any recognizance, stipulation, 
bond, or undertaking under the provisions 
of sections 6 to 13 of this title shall be 
estopped in any proceeding to enforce the 
liability which it shall have assumed to in- 
cur, to deny its corporate power to execute 
or guarantee such instrument or assume 
such liability. 


SAME; FAILURE TO COMPLY WITH LAW 


$ 13. Any company doing business under 
the provisions of sections 6 to 13 of this title 
which shall fail to comply with any of its 
provisions shall forfeit to the United States 
for every such failure not less than $500 nor 
more than $5,000, to be recovered by suit 
in the name of the United States in the 
same courts in which suit may be brought 
against such company under the provisions 
of sections 6 to 13 of this title, and such 
failure shall not affect the validity of any 
contract entered into by such company. 


RATE OF PREMIUM ON BOND; PREMIUMS NOT TO 
BE PAID BY THE UNITED STATES 


§ 14. Until otherwise provided by law no 
bond shall be accepted from any surety or 
bonding company for any officer or employee 
of the United States which shall cost more 
than 35 percent in excess of the rate of 
premium charged for a like bond during 
the calendar year 1908, The United States 
shall not pay any part of the premium or 
other cost of furnishing a bond required by 
law or otherwise of any officer or employee 
of the United States. 


BONDS OR NOTES OF UNITED STATES IN LIEU OF 
RECOGNIZANCE, STIPULATION, BOND, GUARANTY, 
OR UNDERTAKING; PLACE OF DEPOSIT; RETURN 
TO DEPOSITOR; CONTRACTORS’ BONDS 


§ 15. Wherever by the laws of the United 
States or regulations made pursuant thereto, 
any person is required to furnish any recog- 
nizance, stipulation, bond, guaranty, or un- 
dertaking, hereinafter called “penal bond,” 
with surety or sureties, such person may, in 
lieu of such surety or sureties, deposit as se- 
curity with the official having authority to 
approve such penal bond, United States Lib- 
erty bonds or other bonds or notes of the 
United States in a sum equal at their par 
value to the amount of such penal bond re- 
quired to be furnished, together with an 
agreement authorizing such official to collect 
or sell such bonds or notes so deposited in 
case of any default in the performance of 
any of the conditions or stipulations of such 
penal bond, The acceptance of such United 
States bonds or notes in lieu of surety or 
sureties required by law shall have the same 
force and effect as individual or corporate 
sureties, or certified checks, bank drafts, 
post-office money orders, or cash, for the 
penalty or amount of such penal bond. The 
bonds or notes deposited hereunder, and such 
other United States bonds or notes as may 
be substituted therefor from time to time 
as security, may be deposited with the Treas- 
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urer of the United States, a Federal Reserve 
bank, or other depositary duly designated for 
that purpose by the Secretary, which shall 
issue receipt therefor, describing such bonds 
or notes so deposited. As soon as security for 
the performance of such penal bond is no 
longer necessary, such bonds or notes so 
deposited shall be returned to the depositor. 
In case a person or persons supplying a con- 
tractor with labor or material as provided by 
sections 270a to 270d of title 40 shall file 
with the obligee, at any time after a default 
in the performance of any contract subject 
to said sections 270a to 270d, the application 
and affidavit therein provided, the obligee 
shall not deliver to the obligor the deposited 
bonds or notes nor any surplus proceeds 
thereof until the expiration of the time lim- 
ited by said sections 270a to 270d for the 
institution of suit by such person or per- 
sons, and, in case suit shall be instituted 
within such time, shall hold said bonds or 
notes or proceeds subject to the order of the 
court having jurisdiction thereof. Nothing 
herein contained shall affect or impair the 
priority of the claim of the United States 
against the bonds or notes deposited or any 
right or remedy granted by said section 270a 
to 270d or by this section to the United 
States for default upon any obligation of 
said penal bond. All laws inconsistent with 
this section are hereby so modified as to con- 
form to the provisions hereof. Nothing con- 
tained herein shall affect the authority of 
courts over the security, where such bonds 
are taken as security in judicial proceedings, 
or the authority of any administrative of- 
ficer of the United States to receive United 
States bonds for security in cases authorized 
by existing laws. The Secretary may pre- 
scribe rules and regulations necessary and 
proper for carrying this section into effect. 
The term “person” in this section means an 
individual, a trust or estate, a partnership, 
or a corporation; the term “Secretary” means 
the Secretary of the Treasury. In order to 
avoid the frequent substitution of securities 
such rules and regulations may limit the 
effect of this section, in appropriate classes 
of cases, to bonds and notes of the United 
States maturing more than a year after the 
date of deposit of such bonds as security. 
The phrase “bonds or notes of the United 
States” shall be deemed, for the purposes of 
this section, to mean any public-debt obliga- 
tions of the United States and any bonds, 
notes, or other obligations which are un- 
conditionally guaranteed as to both interest 
and principal by the United States. 

Src. 2, The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large covering provisions codified 
in this act, insofar as such provisions appear 
in title 6, United States Code, 1940 edition, 
and supplements thereto, as shown by the 
appended table, are hereby repealed: Pro- 
vided, That any rights or liabilities now exist- 
ing under such repeated sections or parts 
thereof shall not be affected by such repeal, 

STATUTES aT LARGE 
Title 6, United 
States Code, 
section 
Mar. 2, 1895, ch, 177, sec. 5, second para- 
graph, 28 Stat. 807; June 17, 1930, ch, 
497, sec. 623, first paragraph, 46 Stat. 
40 


graph, 2 Stat. 807 2 
Mar. 2, 1895, ch. 177, sec, 5, fourth para- 
graph, 28 Stat. 807; Mar. 8, 1928, ch, 
CC 3 
Aug. 8, 1888, ch. 787, sec. 1, 25 Stat. 387.. 4 
Aug. 8, 1888, ch. 787, sec. 2, 25 Stat. 387; 
as modified by June 10, 1921, ch. 18, 
sec. 301, 42 Stat. 28. 5 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 1. 28 Stat. 279. 6 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 2, 28 Stat. 279. 7 
Aug. 18, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 3, 28 Stat. 279; 
Mar. 23, 1910, ch. 109, 36 Stat, 241 8 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 4, 28 Stat. 279; 
Mar. 23, 1910, ch. 109, 36 Stat. 241...-. 9 
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Title 6, United 
States Code, 
section 
Aug. 13. 1894, ch. 282, sec. 5, 28 Stat. 280.. 10 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 6, 28 Stat. 280; 
as modified Jan. 31, 1928, ch. 14, sec. 1, 
8 eee ee ee 2 eT 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 7,28 Stat. 280.. 12 
Aug. 13, 1894, ch. 282, sec. 8, 28 Stat. 280.. 13 
Aug. 5, 1909, ch. 7, 36 Stat. 125, first para- 
graph under “Department of Com- 
merce and Labor 14 
Feb. 24, 1919, ch. 18, sec. 1320, 40 Stat. 
1148; Nov. 23, 1921, ch. 136, sec. 1329, 
42 Stat. 318; Feb. 26, 1926, ch. 27, secs. 
2 (a) (1), (6), 1126, 44 Stat. 9, 122; 
Feb. 4, 1935, ch. 5, sec. 7, 49 Stat. 22; 
Mar. 31, 1944, ch. 148, 58 Stat. 135, 136.. 15 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
like the bill H. R. 1565, to enact title 1 
of the United States Code into positive 
law, is intended to enact into positive 
law title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds.” 
This bill makes no change in existing 
law. For the reasons which I have 
stated in connection with the bill H. R. 
1565, I recommend that this bill be favor- 
ably enacted into positive law by the 
Congress 


Title 6 of the United States Code as 
proposed by this bill will contain an or- 
derly arrangement of existing law on this 
subject with ample provisions for future 
amendments without upsetting the pro- 
posed section numbering. 

What I have said concerning the Ram- 
seyer rule applies to this bill also. 

A similar bill passed the House unani- 
mously during the Seventy-seventh, Sev- 
enty-eighth, and Seventy-ninth Con- 
gresses. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table, 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE 17, UNITED STATES 
CODE, INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2083) 
to codify and enact into positive law 
title 17 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Copyrights.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” is 
codified and enacted into positive law and 
may be cited as “Title 17, U. S. C., §—”", as 
follows: 
- TITLE 17—COOPYRIGHTS 


Chapter Section 
1. Registration of copyright 1 
2. Infringement proceedings 101 
3. Copyright Omce— 201 


CHAPTER 1—REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHTS 


Exclusive rights as to copyrighted works. 

§2. Rights of author or proprietor of un- 
published work. 

§3. Protection of component parts of work 

copyrighted; composite works or peri- 

odicals 


$4. All writings of author included. 

§5, Classification of works of registration. 

§6. Registration of prints and labels. 

$7. Copyright on compilations of works in 
public domain or of copyrighted 
works; subsisting copyrights not 
affected. 

8. Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to 
July 1, 1909, and not already copy- 
righted, or Government publications; 
publication by Government of copy- 
righted material. 
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$9. Authors or proprietors, entitled; aliens. 

§ 10. Publication of work with notice. 

§ 11. Registration of claim and issuance of 

certificate. 

$ 12. Works not reproduced for sale. 

$13. Deposit of copies after publication; ac- 

tion or for infrigement, 
$ 14. Same; failure to deposit; demand; pen- 
alty. 

§ 15. Same; postmaster's receipt; transmis- 

sion by mail without cost. 

§ 16. Mechanical work to be done in United 
States. 

. Affidavit to accompany copies. 

§ 18. Making false affidavit. 

$19. Notice; form. 

. Same; place of application of; one 
notice in each volume or number of 
newspaper or periodical. 

§ 21. Same; effect of accidental omission from 

copy or copies. 

Ad interim protection of book published 

abroad. 

Same; extension to full term. 

24. Duration; renewal and extension. 

25. Renewal of copyrights registered in 
Patent Office under repealed law. 

26. Terms defined. 

27. Copyright distinct from property in ob- 
ject copyrighted; effect of sale of db- 
ject, and of assignment of copyright. 

§ 28. Assignments and bequests. 

§ 29. Same; executed in foreign country; 

acknowledgment and certificate. 

§ 30. Same; record. 

$31. Same; certificate of record. 

§ 32. Same; use of name of assignee in notice. 


$1. Exclusive rights as to copyrighted 
works: Any person entitled thereto, upon 
complying with the provisions of this title, 
shall have the exclusive right: 

(a) To print, reprint, publish, copy, and 
vend the copyrighted work; 

(b) To translate the copyrighted work 
into other languages or dialects, or make 
any other version thereof, if it be a literary 
work; to dramatize it if it be a nondramatic 
work; to convert it into a novel or other 
nondramatic work if it be a drama; to ar- 
range or adapt it if it be a 
to complete, execute, and finish it if it be 
a model or design for a work of art; 

(c) To deliver or authorize the delivery 
of the copyrighted work in public for profit 
if it be a lecture, sermon, address, or simi- 
lar production; 

(d) To perform or represent the copy- 
righted work publicly if it be a drama or, 
if it be a dramatic work and not reproduced 
in copies for sale, to vend any manuscript 
or any record whatsoever thereof; to make 
or to procure the of any transcrip- 
tion or record thereof by or from which, in 
whole or in part, it may in any manner or 
by any method be exhibited, performed, 
represented, produced, or reproduced; and 
to exhibit, perform, represent, produce, or 
reproduce it in any manner or by any 
method whatsoever; and 

(e) To perform the copyrighted work pub- 
licly for profit if it be a musical composi- 
tion; and for the purpose of public per- 
formance for profit, and for the purposes set 
forth in subsection (a) hereof, to make any 
arrangement or setting of it or of the melody 
of it in any system of notation or any form 
of record in which the thought of an au- 
thor may be recorded and from which it 
may be read or reproduced: Provided, That 
the provisions of this title, so far as they 
secure copyright controlling the parts of 
instruments serving to reproduce mechani- 
cally the musical work, shall include only 
compositions published and copyrighted 
after July 1, 1909, and shall not include the 
works of a foreign author or composer unless 
the foreign state or nation of which such 
author or composer is a citizen or subjects 
grants, either by treaty, convention, agree- 
ment, or law, to citizens of the United States 
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similar rights. And as a condition of ex- 
tending the copyright control to such me- 
chanical reproductions, that whenever the 
owner of a musical copyright has used or 
permitted or knowingly acquiesced in 


work upon the payment to the copyright 


the next succeeding month. 
of the royalty provided for by this section 

shall free the articles or devices for which 

such royalty has been paid from further 

contribution to the copyright except in case 

of public performance for profit. It shall 

be the duty of the copyright owner, if he 

uses the musical composition himself for 

the manufacture of parts of instruments 

serving to reproduce mechanically the musi- 

cal work, or licenses others to do so, to file 

notice thereof, accompanied by a recording 

fee, in the copyright office, and any failure ` 
to file such notice shall be a complete de- 

fense to any suit, action, or proceeding for 

any infringement of such copyright. 

In case of the failure of such manufac- 
turer to pay to the copyright proprietor 
within 30 days after demand in writing the 
full sum of royalties due at said rate at the 
date of such demand, the court may award 
taxable costs to the plaintiff and a reason- 
able counsel fee, and the court may, in its 
discretion, enter judgment therein for any 
sum in addition over the amount found to 
be due as royalty in accordance with the 
terms of this title, not exceeding three times 
such amount. 

The reproduction or rendition of a musil- 
cal composition by or upon coin-operated 
machines shall not be deemed a public per- 
formance for profit unless a fee is charged 
for admission to the place where such re- 
production or rendition occurs. 

§ 2. Rights of author or proprietor of un- 
published work: Nothing in this title shall 
be construed to annul or limit the right 
of the author or proprietor of an unpub- 
lished work, at common law or in equity, to 
prevent the copying, publication, or use of 
such unpublished work without his consent, 
and to obtain damages therefor. 

§ 8. Protection of component parts of 
work copyrighted; composite works or pe- 
riodicals: The copyright provided by this 
title shall protect all the copyrightable com- 
ponent parts of the work copyrighted, and 
all matter therein in which copyright is al- 
ready subsisting, but without extending the 
duration or scope of such copyright. The 
copyright upon composite works or periodi- 
cals shall give to the proprietor thereof all 
the rights in respect thereto which he would 
have if each part were individually copy- 
righted under this title. 

§ 4, All writings of author included: The 
works for which copyright may be secured 
under this title shall include all the writ- 
ings of an author. 

$ 5. Classification of works for registra- 
tion: The application for registration shall 
specify to which of the following classes the 
work in which copyright is claimed belongs: 

(a) Books, including composite and cy- 
clopedic works, directories, gazetteers, and 
other compilations. 

(b) Periodicals, including newspapers. 

(c) Lectures, sermons, addresses (pre- 
pared for oral delivery). 
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(d) Dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
Positions. 

(e) Musical compositions, 

(t) Maps. 

(g) Works of art; models or designs for 
works of art. 

(h) Reproductions of a work of art. 

(1) Drawings or plastic works of a scien- 
tific or technical character. 

(j) Photographs. 

(k) Prints and pictorial illustrations in- 
cluding prints or labels used for articles 
of merchandise, 

(1) Motion-picture photoplays. 

(m) Motion pictures other than photo- 
plays. 

The above specifications shall not be held 
to limit the subject matter of copyright as 
defined in section 4 of this title, nor shall 
any error in classification invalidate or im- 
pair the copyright protection secured under 
this title. 

§ 6. Registration of prints and labels: 
Commencing July 1, 1940, the Register of 
Copyrights is charged with the registration 
of claims to copyright properly presented, 
in all prints and labels published in con- 
nection with the sale or advertisement of 
articles of merchandise, including all claims 
to copyright in prints and labels pending 
in the Patent Office and uncleared at the 
close of business June 30, 1940. There shall 
be paid for registering a claim of copyright 
in any such print or label not a trade- 
mark $6 which sum shall cover the expense 
of furnishing a certificate of such registra- 
tion, under the seal of the Copyright Office, 
to the claimant of copyright. 

§ 7. Copyright on compilations of works 
in public domain or of copyrighted works; 
subsisting copyrights not affected: Compila- 
tions or abridgments, adaptations, arrange- 
ments, dramatizations, translations, or other 
versions of works in the public domain or of 
copyrighted works when produced with the 
consent of the proprietor of the copyright 
in such works, or works republished with 
new matter, shall be regarded as new works 
subject to copyright under the provisions of 
this title; but the publication of any such 
new works shall not affect the force or va- 
lidity of any subsisting copyright upon the 
matter employed or any part thereof, or be 
construed to imply an exclusive right to 
such use of the original works, or to secure 
or extend copyright in such original works. 

§ 8. Copyright not to subsist in works in 
public domain, or published prior to July 1, 
1909, and not already copyrighted, or Gov- 
ernment publications; publication by Gov- 
ernment of copyrighted materials: No copy- 
right shall subsist in the original text of any 
work which is in the public domain, or in 
any work which was published in this coun- 
try or any foreign country prior to July 1, 
1909, and has not been already copyrighted 
in the United States, or in any publication 
of the United States Government, or any 
reprint, in whole or in part, thereof: Pro- 
vided, That copyright may be secured by the 
Postmaster General on behalf of the United 
States in the whole or any part of the pub- 
lications authorized by section 1 of the act 
of June 27, 1938 (39 U. S. C. 371). 

The publication or republication by the 
Government, either separately or in a pub- 
lic document, of any material in which copy- 
right is subsisting shall not be taken to cause 
any abridgment or annulment of the copy- 
right or to authorize any use or appropria- 
tion of such copyright material without the 
consent of the copyright proprietor. 

§ 9. Authors or proprietors entitled; aliens: 
The author or proprietor of any work made 
the subject of copyright by this title, or his 
executors, administrators, or assigns, shall 
have copyright for such work under the con- 
ditions and for the terms specified in this 
title: Provided, however, That the copyright 
secured by this title shall extend to the work 
of an author or proprietor who is a citizen 
or subject of a foreign state or nation only: 
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(a) When an alien author or proprietor 
shall be domiciled within the United States 
at the time of the first publication of his 
work; or 

(b) When the foreign state or nation of 
which such author or proprietor is a citizen 
or subject grants, either by treaty, conven- 
tion, agreement, or law, to citizens of the 
United States the benefit of copyright on 
substantially the same basis as to its own 
citizens, or copyright protection substantially 
equal to the protection secured to such for- 
eign author under this title or by treaty; or 
when such foreign state or nation is a party 
to an international agreement which pro- 
vides for reciprocity in the granting of copy- 
right, by the terms of which agreement the 
United States may, at its pleasure, become a 
party thereto. 

The existence of the reciprocal conditions 
aforesaid shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by proclamation 
made from time to time, as the purposes of 
this title may require: Provided, That when- 
ever the Presidént shall find that the authors, 
copyright owners, or proprietors of works 
first produced or published abroad and sub- 
ject to copyright or to renewal of copyright 
under the laws of the United States, includ- 
ing works subject to ad interim copyright, 
are or may have been temporarily unable 
to comply with the conditions and formali- 
ties prescribed with respect to such works 
by the copyright laws of the United States, 
because of the disruption or suspension of 
facilities essential for such compliance, he 
may by proclamation grant such extension 
of time as he may deem appropriate for the 
fulfillment of such conditions or formalities 
by authors, copyright owners, or proprietors 
who are citizens of the United States or who 
are nationals of countries which accord sub- 
stantially equal treatment in this respect to 
authors, copyright owners, or proprietors who 
are citizens of the United States: Provided 
further, That no liability shall attach under 
this title for lawful uses made or acts done 
prior to the effective date of such proclama- 
tion in connection with such works, or in 
respect to the continuance for 1 year sub- 
sequent to such date of any business under- 
taking or enterprise lawfully undertaken 
prior to such date involving expenditure or 
contractual obligation in connection with 
the exploitation, production, reproduction, 
circulation, or performance of any such 
work, 

The President may at any time terminate 
any proclamation authorized herein or any 
part thereof or suspend or extend its op- 
err*ion for such period or periods of time 
as n his judgment the interests of the United 
States may require. 

§ 10. Publication of work with notice: 
Any person entitled thereto by this title may 
secure copyright for his work by publication 
thereof with the notice of copyright required 
by this title, and such notice shall be affixed 
to each copy thereof published or offered 
for sale in the United States by authority 
of the copyright proprietor, except in the 
case of books seeking ad interim protection 
under section 22 of this title. 

§ 11. Registration of claim and issuance 
of certificate: Such person may obtain reg- 
istration of his claim to copyright by com- 
plying with the provisions of this title, in- 
cluding the deposit of copies, and upon such 
compliance the Register of Copyrights shall 
issue to him the certificates provided for 
in section 209 of this title. 

§ 12. Works not reproduced for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of the works 
of an author, of which copies are not repro- 
duced for sale, by the deposit, with claim 
of copyright, of one complete copy of such 
work if it be a lecture or similar production 
or a dramatic, musical, or dramatico-musical 
composition; of a title and description, with 
one print taken from each scene or act, if 
the work be a motion-picture photoplay; 
of a photographic print if the work be a 
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photograph; of a title and description, with 
not less than two prints taken from differ- 
ent sections of a complete motion picture, 
if the work be a motion picture other than 
a photoplay; or of a photograph or other 
identifying reproduction thereof, if it be a 
work of art or a plastic work or drawing. 
But the privilege of registration of copy- 
right secured hereunder shall not exempt 
the copyright proprietor from the deposit 
of copies, under sections 13 and 14 of this 
title, where the work is later reproduced in 
copies for sale. 

$ 13. Deposit of copies after publication; 
action or proceeding for infringement: 
After copyright has been secured by pub- 
lication of the work with the notice of copy- 
right as provided in section 10 of this title, 
there shall be promptly deposited in the 
copyright office or in the mail addressed to 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D. C., two complete copies of the best edi- 
tion thereof then published, or if the work 
is by an author who is a citizen or subject 
of a foreign state or nation and has been 
published in a foreign country, one com- 
plete copy of the best edition then published 
in such foreign country, which copies or 
copy, if the work be a book or periodical, 
shall have been produced in accordance with 
the manufacturing provisions specified in 
section 16 of this title; or if such work be 
a contribution to a periodical, for which con- 
tribution special registration is requested, 
one copy of the issue or issues containing 
such contribution; or if the work is not 
reproduced in copies for sale there shall be 
deposited the copy, print, photograph, or 
other identifying reproduction provided by 
section 12 of this title, such copies or copy, 
print, photograph, or other reproduction to 
be accompanied in each case by a claim of 
copyright. No action or proceeding shall be 
maintained for infringement of copyright in 
any work until the provisions of this title 
with respect to the deposit of copies and 
registration of such work shall have been 
complied with. 

14. Same; failure to deposit; demand; 
penalty: Should the copies called for by 
section 13 of this title not be promptly de- 
posited as provided in this title, the Register 
of Copyrights may at any time after the 
publication of the work, upon actual notice, 
require the proprietor of the copyright to 
deposit them, and after the said demand 
shall have been made, in default of the de- 
posit of copies of the work within 3 months 
from any part of the United States, except 
an outlying territorial possession of the 
United States, or within 6 months from any 
outlying territorial possession of the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the 
proprietor of the copyright shall be liable 
to a fine of $100 and to pay to the Library 
of Congress twice the amount of the retail 
price of the best edition of the work, and 
the copyright shall become void. 

§ 15. Same; postmaster’s receipt; transmis- 
sion by mail without cost: The postmaster 
to whom are delivered the articles deposited 
as provided in sections 12 and 13 of this title 
shall, if requested, give a receipt therefor and 
shall mail them to their destination without 
cost to the copyright claimant. 

§ 16. Mechanical work to be done in United 
States: Of the printed book or periodical 
specified in section 5, subsections (a) and 
(b), of this title, except the original text of 
a book of foreign origin in a language or 
languages other than English, the text of all 
copies accorded protection under this title, 
except as below provided, shall be printed 
from type set within the limits of the United 
States, either by hand or by the aid of any 
kind of typesetting machine, or from plates 
made within the limits of the United States 
from type set therein, or, if the text be pro- 
duced by lithographic process, or photoen- 
graving process, then by a process wholly 
performed within the limits of the United 
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States, and the printing of the text and bind- 
ing of the said book shall be performed with- 
in the limits of the United States; which re- 
quirements shall extend also to the illustra- 
tions within a book consisting of printed 
text and illustrations produced by litho- 
graphic process, or photoengraving process, 
and also to separate lithographs or photo- 
engravings, except where in either case 
the subjects represented are located in a 
foreign country and illustrate a scientific 
work or reproduce a work of art: Provided, 
however, That said requirements shall not 
apply to works in raised characters for the 
use of the blind, or to books of foreign origin 
in a language or languages other than Eng- 
lish, or to books published abroad in the 
English language seeking ad interim protec- 
tion under this title, or to works printed or 
produced in the United States by any other 
process than those above specified in this 
section. 

§17. Affidavit to accompany copies: In the 
case of the book the copies so deposited shall 
be accompanied by an affidavit under the 
Official seal of any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths within the United States, duly. 
made by the person claiming copyright or by 
his duly authorized agent or representative 

in the United States, or by the 
printer who has printed the book, setting 
forth that the copies deposited have been 
printed from type set within the limits of 
the United States or from plates made within 
the limits of the United States from type set 
therein; or, if the text be produced by litho- 
graphic process, or photoengraving process, 
that such was wholly performed 
within the Hmits of the United States and 
that the printing of the text and binding of 
the said book have also been performed with- 
in the limits of the United States. Such 
affidavit shall state also the place where and 
the establishment or establishments in which 
such type was set or plates were made or 
lithographic process, or photoengraving proc- 
ess or printing and binding were performed 
gnd the date of the completion of the print- 
ing of the book or the date of publication. 

§ 18. Making false affidavit: Any person 
who, for the purpose of obtaining registration 
of a claim to copyright, shall knowingly make 
a false affidavit as to his having complied 
with the above conditions shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000, and all of his rights and 
privileges under said copyright shall there- 
after be forfeited. 

§ 19. Notice; form: The notice of copyright 
required by section 10 of this title shall con- 
sist either of the word “Copyright” or the ab- 
breviation Copr.“, accompanied by the name 
of the copyright proprietor, and if the work 
be a printed literary, musical, or dramatic 
work, the notice shall include also the year 
in which the copyright was secured by pub- 
lication, In the case, however, of copies of 
works specified in subsections (f) to (k), 
inclusive, of section 5 of this title, the notice 
may consist of the letter C enclosed within a 
circle, thus ©, accompanied by the initials, 
monogram, mark, or symbol of the copyright 
proprietor: Provided, That on some accessible 
portion of such copies or of the margin, back, 


July 1, 1909, the notice of copyright may be 
either in one of the forms prescribed herein 
or may consist of the following words: “En- 
according to act of Congress, in the 
—, by A. B., in the office of the Librarian 


place of application of; one 
cee Ga gad wltinaler nimaber: 60 pepe: 
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paper or : The notice of copyright 
shall be applied, in the case of a book or 
other printed publication, upon its title page 
or the page immediately following, or if a 
periodical either upon the title page or upon 
the first page of text of each separate number 
or under the title heading, or if a musical 
work either upon its title page or the first 
page of music. One notice of copyright in 
each volume or in each number of a news- 
paper or periodical published shall suffice. 

§ 21. Same; effect of accidental omission 
from copy or copies: Where the copyright 
proprietor has sought to comply with the 
provisions of this title with respect to notice, 
the omission by accident or mistake of the 
prescribed notice from a particular copy or 
copies shall not invalidate the copyright or 
prevent recovery for infringement against 
any person who, after actual notice of the 
copyright, begins an undertaking to infringe 
it, but shall prevent the recovery of damages 
against an innocent infringer who has been 
misled by the omission of the notice; and in 
a suit for infringement no permanent in- 
junction shall be had unless, the copyright 
proprietor shall reimburse to the innocent 
infringer his reasonable outlay innocently 
incurred if the court, in its discretion, shall 
so direct. 

§ 22. Ad interim protection of book pub- 
lished abroad: In the case of a book first 
published abroad in the English language, 
the deposit in the copyright office, not later 
than 60 days after its publication abroad, of 
one complete copy of the foreign edition, 
with a request for the reservation of the 
copyright and a statement of the name and 
nationality of the author and of the copy- 
right proprietor and of the date of publica- 
tion of the said book, shall secure to the au- 
thor or proprietor an ad interim copyright, 
which shall have all the force and effect given 
to copyright by this title, and shall endure 
until the expiration of 4 months after such 
deposit in the copyright office. 

§ 23. Same; extension to full term: When- 
ever within the period of such ad interim 
protection an authorized edition of such 
books shall be published within the United 
States, in accordance with the manufactur- 
ing provisions specified in section 16 of this 
title, and whenever the provisions of this 
title as to deposit of copies, registration, 
filing of affidavit, and the printing of the 
copyright notice shall have been duly com- 
plied with, the copyright shall be extended 
to endure in such book for the term provided 
in this title. 

§ 24. Duration; renewal and extension: The 
copyright secured by this title shall endure 
for 28 years from the date of first publi- 
cation, whether the copyrighted work bears 
the author’s true name or is published 
anonymously or under an assumed name: 
Provided, That in the case of any posthumous 
work or of any periodical, cyclopedic, or 
other composite work upon which the copy- 
right was originally secured by the proprie- 
tor thereof, or of any work copyrighted by a 
corporate body (otherwise than as assignee 
or licensee of the individual author) or by 
an employer for whom such work is made 
for hire, the proprietor of such copyright 
shall be entitled to a renewal and extension 
of the copyright in such work for the further 
term of 28 years when application for such 
renewal and extension shall have been made 
to the copyright office and duly registered 
therein within 1 year prior to the expiration 
of the original term of copyright: And pro- 
vided further, That in the case of any other 
copyrighted work, including a contribution 
by an individual author to a periodical or to 
a cyclopedic or other composite work, the 
author of such work, if still living, or the 
widow, widower, or children of the author, 
if the author be not living, or if such author, 
widow, widower, or children be not living, 
then the author's executors, or in the ab- 
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sence of a will, his next of kin shall be 
entitled to a renewal and extension of the 
copyright in such work for a further term 
of 28 yeats when application for such re- 
newal and extension shall have been made 
to the copyright office and duly registered 
therein within 1 year prior to the expiration 
of the original term of copyright: And pro- 
vided further, That in default of the registra- 
tion of such application for renewal and ex- 
tension, the copyright in any work shall de- 
termine at the expiration of 28 years from 
first publication. 

§ 25. Renewal of copyrights registered in 
Patent Office under repealed law: Subsisting 
copyrights originally registered in the Patent 
Office prior to July 1, 1940, under section 3 
of the act of June 18, 1874, shall be subject 
to renewal in behalf of the proprietor upon 
application made to the Register of Copy- 
rights within 1 year prior to the expiration 
of the original term of 28 years. 

$26. Terms defined: In the interpreta- 
tion and construction of this title “the date 
of publication” shall in the case of a work 
of which copies are reproduced for sale or 
distribution be held to be the carliest date 
when copies of the first authorized edition 
were placed on sale, sold, or publicly dis- 
tributed by the proprietor of the copyright 
or under his authority, and the word “au- 
thor” shall include an employer in the case 
of works made for hire, 

§27. Copyright distinct from property in 
object copyrighted; effect of sale of object, 
and of assignment of copyright: ‘The copy- 
right is distinct from the property in the 
material object copyrighted, and the sale 
or conveyance, by gift or otherwise, of the 
material object shall not of itself constitute 
a transfer of the copyright, nor shall the 
assignment of the copyright constitute a 
transfer of the title to the material object; 
but nothing in this title shall be deemed 
to forbid, prevent, or restrict the transfer 
of any copy of a copyrighted work the pos- 
session of which has been lawfully obtained. 

§ 28. Assignments and bequests: Copy- 
right secured under this title or previous 
copyright laws of the United States may be 
assigned, granted, or mortgaged by an in- 
strument in writing signed by the proprietor 
the copyright, or many be bequeathed by 
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§ 29. Same; executed in Foreign Country; 
acknowledgment and certificate: Every as- 
signment of copyright executed in a foreign 
country shall be acknowledged by the as- 
signor before a consular officer or secretary of 
legation of the United States authorized by 
law to administer oaths or perform notarial 
acts. The certificate of such acknowledg- 
ment under the hand and official seal of such 
consular officer or secretary of legation shall 
be prima facie evidence of the execution of 
the instrument. 

§ 30. Same; record: Every assignment of 
copyright shall be recorded in the copyright 
office within three calendar months after its 
execution in the United States or within six 
calendar months after its execution without 
the limits of the United States, in default of 
which it shall be void as against any subse- 
quent purchaser or mortgagee for a valuable 
consideration, without notice, whose assign- 
ment has been duly recorded. 

§ 31. Same; certificate of record: The Reg- 
ister of Copyrights shall, upon payment of the 
prescribed fee, record such assignment, and 
shall return it to the sender with a certificate 
of record attached under seal of the copy- 
right office, and upon the payment of the fee 
prescribed by this title he shall furnish to any 
person requesting the same a certified copy 
thereof under the said seal, 

§ 32. Same; use of Name of Assignee in No- 
tice: When an assignment of the copyright 
in a specified book or other work has been 
recorded the assignee may substitute his 
name for that of the assignor in the statutory 
notice of copyright prescribed by this title. 
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CHAPTER 2—INFaINGEMENT PROCEEDINGS 


1 101, Infringement: 

(a) Injunction. 

(b) Damages and profts; amounts; 
other remedies. 

(c) Impounding during action. 

(d) Destruction of infringing copies 
and plates. 

(e) Royalties for use of mechanical 
reproduction of musical 
works. 

(f) Rules of procedure. 

§ 102. Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 
remedies. 

Joinder of proceedings for different 
remedies, 

Willful infringement for profit. 
Fraudulent notice of copyright, or 
removal or alteration of notice. 
Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copy- 

righted work. 

Importation, during existence of copy- 
right, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with sec- 
tion 16 of this title. 

§ 108. Forfeiture and destruction of articles 
prohibited importation. 

Importation of prohibited articles; 
regulations; proof of deposit of 
copies by complainants, 

Jurisdiction of actions under laws. 

District in which actions may be 
brought. 

Injunctions; service and enforcement. 

Transmission of certified copies of 
papers for enforcement of injunc- 
tion by other court. 

Review of orders, judgments, or de- 
crees. 

$ 115. Limitation of criminal proceedings. 

§ 116. Costs; attorney's fees, 


§ 101. Infringement: If any person shall 
infringe the copyright in any work protected 
under the copyright laws of the United States 
such person shall be liable: 

(a) Injunction: To an injunction re- 
straining such infringement; 

(b) Damages and profits; amount; other 
remedies: To pay to the copyright proprietor 
such damages as the copyright proprietor may 
have suffered due to the infringement, as well 
as all the profits which the infringer shall 
have made from such infringement, and in 
proving profits the plaintiff shall be required 
to prove sales only, and the defendant shall be 
required to prove every element of cost which 
he claims, or in lieu of actual damages and 
profits, such damages as to the court shall 
appear to be just, and in assessing such dam- 
ages the court may, in its discretion, allow 
the amounts as hereinafter stated, but in 
case of a newspaper reproduction of a copy- 
righted photograph, such damages shall not 
exceed the sum of $200 nor be less than the 
sum of $50, and in the case of the infringe- 
ment of an undramatized or nondramatic 
work by means of motion pictures, where the 
infringer shall show that he was not aware 
that he was infringing, and that such in- 
fringement could not have been reasonably 
foreseen, such damages shall not exceed the 
sum of $100; and in the case of an infringe- 
ment of a copyrighted dramatic or dramatico- 
musical work by a maker of motion pictures 
and his agencies for distribution thereof to 
exhibitors, where such infringer shows that 
he was not aware that he was infringing a 
copyrighted work, and that such infringe- 
ments could not reasonably have been fore- 
seen, the entire sum of such damages re- 
coverable by the copyright proprietor from 
such infringing maker and his agencies for 
the distribution to exhibitors of such in- 
fringing motion picture shall not exceed the 
sum of $5,000 nor be less than $250, and such 
damages shall in no other case exceed the 
sum of $5,000 nor be less than the sum of 
$250, and shall not be regarded as a penalty. 
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§ 104. 
§ 105. 


§ 106. 


$ 107. 


§ 109. 


$110, 
$111. 
§ 112. 
§ 113. 


§ 114. 
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But the foregoing exceptions shall not de- 
prive the copyright proprietor of any other 
remedy given him under this law, nor shall 
the limitation as to the amount of recovery 
apply to infringements occurring after the 
actual notice to a defendant, either by serv- 
ice of a process in a suit or other written 
notice served upon him. 

First. In the case of a painting, statue, 
or sculpture, $10 for every infringing copy 
made or sold by or found in the possession 
of the infringer or his agents or employees, 

Second. In the case of any work enumer- 
ated in section 5 of this title, except a paint- 
ing, statue, or sculpture, $1 for every in- 
fringing copy made or sold by or found in 
the possession of the infringer or his agents 
or employees; 

Third. In the case of a lecture, sermon, or 
address, $50 for every infringing delivery; 

Fourth. In the case of a dramatic or 
dramatico-musical or a choral or orchestral 
composition, $100 for the first and $50 for 
every subsequent infringing performance; in 
the case of other musical compositions $10 
for every infringing performance; 

(c) Impounding during action: To deliver 
up on oath, to be impounded during the 
pendency of the action, upon such terms and 
conditions as the court may prescribe, all 
articles alleged to infringe a copyright. 

(d) Destruction of infringing copies and 
plates: To deliver up on oath for destruction 
all the infringing copies or devices, as well 
as all plates, molds, matrices, or other means 
for making such infringing copies as the 
court may order. 

(e) Royalties for use of mechanical repro- 
duction of musical works: Whenever the 
owner of a musical copyright has used or per- 
mitted the use of the copyrighted work 
upon the parts of musical instruments serv- 
ing to reproduce mechanically the musical 
work, then in case of infringement of such 
copyright by the unauthorized manufacture, 
use, or sale of interchangeable parts, such as 
disks, rolls, bands, or cylinders for use in 
mechanical music-producing machines 
adapted to reproduce the copyrighted music, 
no criminal action shall be brought, but in a 
civil action an injunction may be granted 
upon such terms as the court may impose, 
and the plaintiff shall be entitled to recover 
in lieu of profits and damages a royalty as 
provided in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title: Provided also, That whenever any per- 
son, in the absence of a license agreement, 
intends to use a copyrighted musical compo- 
sition upon the parts of instruments serving 
to reproduce mechanically the musical work, 
relying upon the compulsory license provi- 
sion of this title, he shall serve notice of such 
intention, by registered mail, upon the copy- 
right proprietor at his last address disclosed 
by the records of the copyright office, sending 
to the copyright office a duplicate of such 
notice; and in case of his failure so to do the 
court may, in its discretion, in addition to 
sums hereinabove mentioned, award the com- 
plainant a further sum, not to exceed three 
times the amount provided by section 1, sub- 
section (e), of this title, by way of damages, 
and not as a penalty, and also a temporary 
injunction until the full award is paid. 

(£) Rules of procedure: Rules and regula- 
tions for practice and procedure under this 
section shall be prescribed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

§ 102. Jurisdiction of courts in enforcing 
remedies: Any court given jurisdiction under 
section 110 of this title may proceed in any 
action, suit, or proceeding instituted for vio- 
lation of any provision hereof to enter a 
judgment or decree enforcing the remedies 
herein provided. 

$103, Joinder of proceedings for different 
remedies: The proceedings for an injunction, 
damages, and profits, and those for the 
seizure of infringing copies, plates, molds, 
matrices, and so forth, aforementioned, may 
be united in one action. 
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§ 104, Willful infringement for profit: Any 
person who willfully and for profit shall in- 
fringe an, copyright secured by this title, or 
who shall knowingly and willfully aid or abet 
such infringement, shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be punished by imprisonment for not 
exceeding 1 vear or by a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000, or both, in the 
discretion of the court: Provided, however, 
That nothing in this title shall be so con- 
strued as to prevent the performance of reli- 
gious or secular works such as oratorios, can- 
tatas, masses, or octavo choruses by public 
schools, church choirs, or vocal societies, 
rented, borrowed, or obtained from some 
public library, public school, church choir, 
school choir, or vocal society, provided the 
performance is given for charitable or educa- 
tional purposes and not for profit. 

§ 105. Fraudulent notice of copyright, or 
removal or alteration of notice: Any person 
who, with fraudulent intent, shall insert or 
impress any notice of copyright required by 
this title, or words of the same purport, in 
or upon any uncopyrighted article, or with 
fraudulent intent shall remove or alter the 
copyright notice upon any article duly copy- 
righted shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of not less than $100 
and not more than $1,000. Any person who 
shall knowingly issue or sell any article bear- 
ing a notice of United States copyright which 
has not been copyrighted in this country, or 
who shall knowingly import any article bear- 
ing such notice or words of the same pur- 
port, which has not been copyrighted in this 
country, shall be liable to a fine of $100. 

§ 106. Importation of article bearing false 
notice or piratical copies of copyrighted work: 
The importation into the United States of 
any article bearing a false notice of copy- 
right when there is no existing copyright 
thereon in the United States, or of any pirat- 
ical copies of any work copyrighted in the 
United States, is prohibited. 

§ 107. Importation, during existence of 
copyright, of piratical copies, or of copies 
not produced in accordance with section 16 
of this title: During the existence of the 
American copyright in any book the importa- 
tion into the United States of any piratical 
copies thereof or of any copies thereof (al- 
though authorized by the author or proprie- 
tor) which have not been produced in ac- 
cordance with the manufacturing provisions 
specified in section 16 of this title, or any 
plates of the same not made from type set 
within the limits of the United States, or 
any copies thereof produced by lithographic 
or photoengraving process not performed 
within the limits of the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 16 
of this title, is prohibited: Provided, how- 
ever, That, except as regards piratical copies, 
such prohibition shall not apply: 

(a) To works in raised characters for the 
use of the blind. 

(b) To a foreign newspaper or magazine, 
although containing matter copyrighted in 
the United States printed or reprinted by au- 
thority of the copyright proprietor, unless 
such newspaper or magazine contains also 
copyright matter printed or reprinted with- 
out such authorization. 

(c) To the authorized edition of a book 
in a foreign language or languages of which 
only a translation into English has been 
copyrighted in this country. 

(d) To any book published abroad with 
the authorization of the author or copyright 
proprietor when imported under the circum- 
stances stated in one of the four subdivi- 
sions following, that is to say: 

First. When imported, not more than one 
copy at one time, for individual use and 
not for sale; but such privilege of importa- 
tion shall not extend to a foreign reprint 
of a book by an American autHor copyrighted 
in the United States. 
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Second: When imported by the authority 
or for the use of the United States. 

Third. When imported, for use and not for 
sale, not more than one copy of any such 
book in any one invoice, in good faith by 
or for any society or institution incorporated 
for educational, literary, philosophical, sci- 
entific, or religious purposes, or for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts, or for any col- 
lege, academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing, or for any State, school, college, univer- 
sity, or free public library in the United 
States. 

Fourth. When such books form parts of 
libraries or collections purchased en bloc for 
the use of societies, institutions, or libraries 
designated in the foregoing paragraph, or 
form parts of the libraries or personal bag- 
gage belonging to persons or families arriv- 
ing from foreign countries and are not in- 
tended for sale: Provided, That copies im- 
ported as above may not lawfully be used 
in any way to violate the rights of the pro- 
prietor of the American copyright or annul 
or limit the copyright protection secured by 
this title, and such unlawful use shall be 
deemed an infringement of copyright. 

§ 108. Forfeiture and destruction of arti- 
cles prohibited importation: Any and all ar- 
ticles prohibited importation by this title 
which are brought into the United States 
from any foreign country (except in the 
mails) shall be seized and forfeited by like 
proceedings as those provided by law for the 
seizure and condemnation of property im- 
ported into the United States in violation of 
the customs revenue laws. Such articles 
when forfeited shall be destroyed in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Treasury or 
the court, as the case may be, shall direct: 
Provided, however, That all copies of au- 
thorized editions of copyright books im- 
ported in the mails or otherwise in violation 
of the provisions of this title may be ex- 
ported and returned to the country of ex- 
port whenever it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
written application, that such importation 
does not involve willful negligence or fraud. 

§ 109. Importation of prohibited articles; 
regulations; proof of deposit of copies by 
complainants: The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Postmaster General are hereby 
empowered and required to make and enforce 
individually or jointly such rules and regu- 
lations as shall prevent the importation into 
the United States of articles prohibited im- 
portation by this title, and may require, as 
conditions precedent to exclusion of any 
work in which copyright is claimed, the 
copyright proprietor or any person claiming 
actual or potential injury by reason of actual 
or contemplated importations of copies of 
such work to file with the Post Office De- 
partment or the Treasury Department a 
certificate of the Register of Copyrights that 
the provisions of section 13 of this title have 
been fully complied with, and to give notice 
of such compliance to postmasters or to cus- 
toms officers at the ports of entry in the 
United States in such form and accompa- 
nied by such exhibits as may be deemed 
necessary for the practical and efficient 
administration and enforcement of the pro- 
visions of sections 106 and 107 of this title. 

§ 110. Jurisdiction of actions under laws: 
All actions, suits, or proceedings arising un- 
der the copyright laws of the United States 
shall be originally cognizable by the district 
courts of the United States, the district court 
of any Territory, the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
the district courts of Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and the courts of first instance 
of the Philippine Islands. 

$ 111. District in which actions may be 
brought: Civil actions, suits, or proceedings 
arising under this title may be instituted in 
the district of which the defendant or his 
agent is an inhabitant, or in which he may 
be found. 
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$ 112. Infunctions; service and enforce- 
ment: Any such court or judge thereof shail 
have power, upon bill in equity filed by any 
party aggrieved, to grant injunctions to pre- 
vent and restrain the violation of any right 
secured by this title, according to the course 
and principles of court: of equity, on such 
terms as said court or judge may deem rea- 
sonable. Any injunction that may be granted 
restraining and enjoining the doing of any- 
thing forbidden by this title may be served 
on the parties against whom such injunction 
may be granted anywhere in the United 
States, and shall be operative throughout the 
United States and be enforceable by pro- 
ceedings in contempt or otherwise by any 
other court or judge possessing jurisdiction 
of the defendants. 

§ 118. Transmission of certified copies of 
papers for enforcement of injunction by 
other court: The clerk of the court, or judge 
granting the injunction, shall, when re- 
quired so to do by the court hearing the 
application to enforce said injunction, trans- 
mit without delay to said court a certified 
copy of all the papers in said cause that are 
on file in his office. 

§ 114. Review o orders, judgments, or de- 
crees: The orders, judgments, or decrees of 
any court mentioned in section 110 of this 
title arising under the copyright laws of the 
United States may be reviewed on appeal in 
the manner and to the extent now provided 
by law for the review of cases determined 
in said courts, respectively. 

§ 115. Limitations of criminal proceedings: 
No criminal proceeding shall be maintained 
under the provisions of this title unless the 
same is commenced within 3 years after the 
cause of action arose. 

§ 116. Costs; attorney's fees: In all actions, 
suits, or proceedings under this title, except 
when brought by or against the United States 
or any officer thereof, full costs shall be al- 
lowed, and the court may award to the pre- 
vailing party a reasonable attorney's fee as 
part of the costs. 
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§ 202. 8 assistant register, and sub- 
ordinates. 
$203. Same; deposit of moneys received; re- 


ports. 

§ 204. Same; bond. 

§ 205. Same; annual report. 

$ 206. Seal of copyright office. 

5 207. Rules for registration of claims. 

§ 208. Record books in copyright office. 

§ 209. Certificates of registration; effect as 
evidence; receipt for copies depos- 
ited. 

5210. Catalogs of copyright entries; effect as 

evidence, 


1211. cee distribution and sale; disposal 


of proceeds. 

§ 212. Records and works deposited in copy- 
right office open to public inspec- 
tion; taking copies of entries. 

§ 213. Dopo tion of articles deposited in 

ce. 

§ 214. Destruction of articles deposited in 
office remaining undisposed of; re- 
moval of by author or proprietor; 
manuscripts of unpublished works. 

§ 215. Fees. 


§ 201. Copyright office; preservation of rec- 
ords: All records and other things relating 
to copyrights required by law to be preserved 
shall be kept and preserved in the copyright 
office, Library of Congress, District of Colum- 
bia, and shall be under the control of the 
register of copyrights, who shall, under the 
direction and supervision of the Librarian cf 
Congress, perform all the duties relating to 
the registration of copyrights. 

§ 202. Register, Assistant Register, and 
subordinates: There shall be appointed by 
the Librarian of Congress a Register of Copy- 
rights, and one Assistant Register of Copy- 
rights, who shall have authority during the 
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absence of the Register of Copyrights to at- 
tach the copyright office seal to all papers 
issued from the said office and to sign such 
certificates and other papers as may be nec- 
essary. There shall also be appointed by 
the Librarian such subordinate assistants to 
the register as may from time to time be 
authorized by law. 

§ 203. Same; deposit of moneys received; 
reports: The Register of Copyrights shall 
make daily deposits in some bank in the 
District of Columbia, designated for this 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
a national depository, of all moneys received 
to be applied as copyright fees, and shall 
make weekly deposits with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in such manner as the latter 
shall direct, of all copyright fees actually 
applied under the provisions of this title, 
and annual deposits of sums received which 
it has not been possible to apply as copy- 
right fees or to return to the remitters, and 
shall also make monthly reports to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and to the Librarian 
of Congress of the applied copyright fees for 
each calendar month, together with a state- 
ment of all remittances received, trust funds 
ón hand, moneys refunded, and unapplied 
balances. 

§ 204. Same; bond: The Register of Copy- 
rights shall give bond to the United States 
in the sum of $20,000, in form to be approved 
by the General Counsel for the Department 
of the Treasury and with sureties satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
faithful discharge of his duties. 

§-205. Same; annual report: The Register 
of Copyrights shall make an annual report 
to the Librarian of Congress, to be printed 
in the annual report on the Library of Con- 
gress, of all copyright business for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, including the number and 
kind of works which have been deposited in 
the copyright office during the fiscal year, 
under the provisions of this title, 

§ 206. Seal of copyright office: The seal 
used in the copyright office on July 1, 1909, 
shall be the seal of the copyright office, and 
by it all papers issued from the copyright 
office requiring authentication shall be au- 
thenticated. 

§ 207. Rules for registration of claims: 
Subject to the approval of the Librarian of 
Congress, the Register of Copyrights shall 
be authorized to make rules and regulations 
for the registration of claims to copyright 
as provided by this title. 

§ 208. Record books in copyright office: 
The Register of Copyrights shall provide and 
Keep such record books in the copyright office 
as are to carry out the provisions 
of this title, and whenever deposit has been 
made in the copyright office of a copy of 
any work under the provisions of this title 
he shall make entry thereof. 

§ 209. Certificate of registration; effect as 
evidence; receipt for copies deposited: In the 
case of each entry the person recorded as 
the claimant of the copyright shall be en- 
titled to a certificate of registration under 
seal of the copyright office, to contain the 
name and address of said claimant, the name 
of the country of which the author of the 
work is a citizen or subject, and when an 
alien author domiciled in the United States 
at the time of said registration, then a state- 
ment of that fact, including his place of 
domicile, the name of the author (when the 
records of the copyright office shall show the 
same), the title of the work which is regis- 
tered for which copyright is claimed, the date 
of the deposit of the copies of such work, 
the date of publication if the work has been 
reproduced in copies for sale, or publicly dis- 
tributed, and such marks as to class designa- 
tion and entry number as shall fully iden- 
tify the entry. In the case of a book, the 
certificate shall also state the receipt of the 
affidavit, as provided by section 17 of this 
title, and the date of the completion of the 
printing, or the date of the publication of 
the book, as stated in the said affidavit. The 
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Register of Copyrights shall prepare a printed 
form for the said certificate, to be filled out 
in each case as above provided for in the 
case of all registrations made after March 2, 
1913. and in the case of all previous regis- 
trations so far as the copyright office record 
books shall show such facts, which certifi- 
cate, sealed with the seal of the copyright 
office, shall, upon payment of the prescribed 
fee, be given to any person making appli- 
cation for the same. Said certificate shall 
be admitted in any court as prima facie evi- 
dence of the facts stated therein. In addi- 
tion to such certificate the register of copy- 
rights shali furnish, upon request, without 
additional fee, a receipt for the copies of 
the work deposited to complete the regis- 
tration. 

§ 210. “Catalog of copyright entries; effect 
as evidence: The Register of Copyrights shall 
fully index all copyright registrations and as- 
signments and shall print at periodic in- 
tervals a catalog of the titles of articles de- 
posited and registered for copyright, together 
with suitable indexes, and at stated intervals 
shall print complete and indexed catalog for 
each class of copyright entries, and may 
thereupon, if expedient, destroy the original 
manuscript catalog cards containing the 
titles included in such printed volumes and 
representing the entries made during such 
intervals. The current catalog of copyright 
entries and the index volumes herein pro- 
vided for shall be admitted in any court as 
pes facie evidence of the facts stated there- 

in as regards any copyright Tegistration. | 

§ 211. Distribution and sale; disposal of 
proceeds: The said printed current catalogs 
as they are issued shall be promptly distrib- 
uted by the cepyright office to the collectors 
of customs of the United States and to the 
postmasters of all exchange offices of receipt 
of foreign mails, in accordance with revised 
lists of such collectors of customs and post- 
masters prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General, and 
they shall also be furnished in whole or in 
part to all parties desiring them, at a price 
to be determined by the Register of Copy- 
rights for each part of the catalog not ex- 
ceding $10 for the complete yearly catalog of 
copyright entries and not exceeding $1 per 
annum for the catalogs issued during the year 
for any one class of subjects. The consoli- 
dated catalogs and indexes shall also be sup- 
plied to all persons ordering them at such 
prices as may be determined to be reasonable, 
and all subscriptions for the catalogs shall 
be received by the Superintendent of Public 
Documents, who shall forward the said pub- 
lications; and the moneys thus received shall 
be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States and accounted for under such laws 
and Treasury regulations as shall be in force 
at the time. 

§ 212. Records and works deposited in 
Copyright Office open to public inspection; 
taking copies of entries: The record books of 
the copyright office, together with the in- 


dexes to such record books, and all works de- ` 


posited and retained in the copyright office, 
shall be open to public inspection; and copies 
may be taken of the copyright entries ac- 
tually made in such record books, subject to 
such safeguard and regulations as shall be 
prescribed by the Register of Copyrights and 
approved by the Librarian of Congress. 

§ 218. Disposition of articles deposited in 
office: Of the articles deposited in the copy- 
right office under the provisions of the copy- 
right laws of the United States, the Librarian 
of Congress shall determine what books and 
other articles shall be transferred to the per- 
manent collections of the Library of Con- 
gress, including the law library, and what 
other books or articles shall be placed in the 
reserve collections of the Library of Con- 
gress for sale or exchange, or be transferred 
to other governmental libraries in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for use therein. 

§ 214. Destruction of articles deposited in 
Office remaining undisposed of; removal of 
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by author or proprietor; manuscripts of un- 
published works: Of any articles undi: 

of as above provided, together with all titles 
and correspondence relating thereto, the Li- 
brarian of Congress and the Register of Copy- 
rights jointly shall, at suitable intervals, de- 
termine what of these received during any 
period of years it is desirable or useful to 
preserve in the permanent files of the copy- 
right office, and, after due notice as herein- 
after provided, may within their discretion 
cause the remaining articles and other things 
to be destroyed: Provided, That there shall 
be printed in the Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries from February to November, inclusive, 
a statement of the years of receipt of such 
articles and a notice to permit any author, 
copyright proprietor, or other lawful claim- 
ant to claim and remove before the expira- 
tion of the month of December of that year 
anything found which relates to any of his 
productions deposited or registered for copy- 
right within the period of years stated, not 
reserved or disposed of as provided for in 
this title. No manuscript of an unpublished 
work shall be destroyed during its term of 
copyright without specific notice to the copy- 
right proprietor of record, permitting him 
to claim and remove it. 

§ 215. Fees: The Register of Copyrights 
shall receive, and the persons to whom the 
services designated are rendered shall pay, 
the following fees: For the registration of any 
work subject to copyright, deposited under 
the provisions of this title, $2, which sum is 
to include a certificate of registration under 
seal: Provided, That in the case of any un- 
published work registered under the pro- 
visions of section 12 of this title, the fee for 
registration with certificate shall be $1, and 
in the case of a published photograph the 
fee shall be $1 where a certificate is not de- 
sired. For every additional certificate of 
registration made, $1. For recording and 
certifying any instrument of writing for the 
assignment of copyright, or any such license 
specified in section 1, subsection (e), of this 
title, or for any copy of such assignment or 
license, duly certified, $2 for each copyright 
Office record-book page or additional fraction 
thereof over one-half page. For recording 
the notice of user or acquiescence specified in 
section 1, subsection (e), of this title, $1 for 
each notice of not more than five titles. 
For comparing any copy of an assignment 
with the record of such document in the 
copyright office and certifying the same un- 
der seal, $2. For recording the renewal of 
copyright provided for in section 24 of this 
title, $1. For recording the transfer of the 
proprietorship of copyrighted articles, 10 


cents for each title of a book or other article, 


in addition to the fee prescribed for record- 
ing the instrument of assignment. For any 
requested search of copyright office records, 
indexes, or deposits, $1 for each hour of time 
consumed in making such search: Provided, 
That only one registration at one fee shall 
be required in the case of several volumes 
of the same book deposited at the same time. 

Sec. 2. The following sections er parts 
thereof of the Revised Statutes and Statutes 
at Large covering provisions codified in this 


Act, insofar as such provisions appear in 


title 17, United States Code and supplements 
thereto, as shown by the appended table, 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That any 
rights or liabilities now existing under such 
repealed sections or parts thereof shall not 
be affected by stch repeal: 
REVISED STATUTES AND STATUTES AT LARGE 
Title 17, 
United States Code, 
section 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 1, 64, 35 
Stat. 1076, 108B8_...--.--.-.-.-...-... 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch, 320, sec, 2, 35 Stat. 
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Title 17, 
United States Code, 
section 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 4, 35 Stat. 
1076 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 5, 35 Stat. 
1076; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 488: 
July 31. 1939, ch. 396, sec. 2, 53 Stat. 
CTP 5 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 6, 35 Stat. 
iliy p AREAIS a ae ge A ae Ae 6 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 7, 64, 35 
StS OFT 1080 <—. EE a eae 7 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 8, 35 Stat. 
1077; Dec, 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 Stat. 369; 
Sept. 25, 1941, ch. 421, 55 Stat. 732. 8 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 9, 35 Stat. 


OT Ara e la E NEA 10 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 11, 35 Stat. 

1078; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356, 37 Stat. 488. 11 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 12, 35 Stat. 

1078; Mar. 28, 1914, ch. 47, sec. 1, 38 


Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 14, 35 Stat. 
TTT 14 

Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 15, 35 Stat. 
1078; July 3, 1926, ch. 743, 44 Stat.818_.° 15 

Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 16, 35 Stat. 
1079 


Acts June 18, 1874, ch. 301, sec. 1, 18 Stat. 
78; Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, secs. 18, 64, 35 
( 18 
Act — 5 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 19, 35 Stat. 
1 


Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 20, 35 Stat. 
Ff... E E Suame cnet 20 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 21, 35 Stat. 
1080; Dec. 18, 1919, ch. 11, 41 Stat. 369. 21 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 22, 35 Stat. 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 23, 35 Stat. 
1080; Mar. 15, 1940, ch. 57, 54 Stat. 51. 23 
R. S., sec. 4953; Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, 
secs. 24, 64, 35 Stat. 1080, 1088———- 24 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 25, 35 Stat. 
1081; Aug. 24, 1912, ch. 356,37 Stat. 489. 25 
Act. Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 26, 35 Stat. 


1068 ˙ AAA n E, 27 


AAs Ma 4, 1909, th. 320, sec, 33, 35 Stat. 
1083; Apr. 11, 1940, ch. 81, 54 Stat. 
PP PE m PAN AANE E, 33 

Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 34, 35 Stat. 
1084; May 17, 1932, ch. 190, 47 Stat. 
158; June 25, 1936, ch. 804, 49 Stat. 
“ Ab 34 
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Title 17, 
United States Code, 
section 
- Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch. 320, seo. a 35 Stat. 
0 AAA AA A 44 


bo RS EAE PNT ie SCRE PES ep Ss a A 45 
Tr.. —T——T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T——— ae ee 46 
E ae ee eae ee ee hee amar 47 


Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 48, 35 Stat. 
1085; Mar. 4, 1923, ch. 265, sec. 1, 42 


% A 48 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 49, 35 Stat. 
.. ̃̃̃ ͤ — 49 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 50, 85 Stat. 
JJ ech Ga naa aicskacase—ciow 50 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 51, 35 Stat. 
J. gC a eS Sa: 51 
Act . 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 52, 35 Stat. 
I ci ee. ance wow 52 
7 — Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 53, 35 Stat. 
EA 53 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 54, 35 Stat. 
1 A ˙· o. 54 
Acts Mar. 4. 1909, ch. 320, secs. 55, 64, 35 
Stat. 1086, 1088; Mar. 2, 1913, ch. 97, 
LYE | | a a ame SA (À 55 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 56, 35 Stat. 
.. KA. ESETE, 56 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 57, 35 Stat. 
1086; May 23, 1928, ch. 704, sec. 1, 45 
o A 57 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 58, 35 Stat. 
pit pie ADE Ss ̃ — FA oe ected PPE 58 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 59, 35 Stat. 
WG ET TNO ETENEE KKK 69 
Act Mar, 4, 1909, ch, 320, sec. 60, 35 Stat 
—r: ——— —— 60 
Acts Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 61, 35 Stat. 
1087; May 23, 1928, ch. 704, sec. 1, 45 
C ͥ 2 Sh 61 
Act Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 320, sec. 62, 35 Stat. 
ß. a SARE WT fe 62 
so zay 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 3, 53 Stat. 
eee 64 


305 225 31, 1939, ch. 396, sec. 4, 53 Stat. 
fr . ͤ A 65 


viso), 52 Stat. 6 eee ee 
Title 39, U. S. C., sec. 371 (last proviso) 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 21, line 19, strike out “June 3” and 
insert June 18”; 

Page 34, line 9, strike out the comma after 
“Puerto Rico” and strike out “and the courts 
of first instance of the Philippine Islands”; 

Page 34, line 18, strike out “bill in equity” 
and insert in lieu thereof “complaint”; 

Page 39, line 22, strike out “March 2, 1913” 
and insert in lieu thereof “July 1, 1909.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
like the bill H. R. 1565, to enact title I of 
the United States Code into positive law, 
is intended to enact into positive law title 
17 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Copyrights.” This bill makes no change 
in existing law. For the reasons which 
I have stated in connection with the bill 
H. R. 1565 I recommend that this bill be 
enacted into positive law by the Con- 
gress. It has the endorsement of the 
Register of Copyrights. 

Title 17 of the United States Code as 
proposed by this bill will contain three 
chapters: First, registration of copy- 
rights; second, infringement proceed- 
ings; and, third, Copyright Office. This 
is an orderly arrangement of existing law 
with ample provisions for future amend- 
ments without upsetting the proposed 
section numbering. 

What I have said concerning the 
Ramseyer rule applies to this bill also, 
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A similar bill passed the House unani- 
mously in the Seventy-ninth Congress, 

Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rosston: Page 
41, lines 8 and 9, strike out “and not exceed- 
ing $1 per annum for the catalogs issued 
during the year for any one class of subjects.” 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make an explanation of this amend- 
ment for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. Strange to say, in 
drawing up the report and the bill, by 
some mistake on the part of the printer, 
instead of copying the law as it is, they 
copied the language that had been 
stricken out or repealed. My amend- 
ment strikes out the language that had 
been repealed. 

This amendment merely strikes out 
the words indicated in lines 8 and 9 on 
page 41, so that with the adoption of the 
amendment the language of the bill is 
the law as it now is. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ENACTMENT OF TITLE 9, UNITED STATES 
CODE, INTO POSITIVE LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2084) 
to codify and enact into positive law, 
title 9 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Arbitration,” 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title 9 of the 
United States Code, entitled “Arbitration,” is 
codified and enacted into positive law and 
may be cited as “9 U. S. C., § —,” as follows: 


Trste 9—ARBITRATION 


1. Maritime transactions and commerce 
defined; exceptions to operation of 
title. 

2. Validity, irrevocability, and enforcement 
of agreements to arbitrate. 

$ 3. Stay of proceedings where issue therein 
referable to arbitration. 

§ 4. Failure to arbitrate under agreement; 
petition to United States court having 
jurisdiction for order to compel arbi- 
tration; notice and service thereof; 
hearing and determination. 

. Appointment of arbitrators or umpire. 

. Application heard as motion. 


pelling attendance. 
. Proceedings begun by libel in admiralty 
and seizure of vessel or property. 
§ 9. Award of arbitrators; confirmation; jur- 
isdiction; procedure. 
§ 10. Same; vacation; grounds; rehearing. 
$ 11. Same; modification or correction; 
grounds; order. 
§ 12. Notice of motions to vacate or modify; 
service; stay of proceedings. 
$ 18. Papers filed with order on motions; 
judgment; docketing; force and effect; 
enforcement. 
§ 14. Contracts not affected. 


“MARITIME TRANSACTIONS” AND “COMMERCE” 

DEFINED; EXCEPTIONS TO OPERATION OF TITLE 

§ 1. “Maritime transactions,” as herein de- 
fined, means charter parties, bills of lading 
of water carriers, agreements relating to 
wharfage, supplies furnished vessels or re- 
pairs to vessels, collisions, or any other mat- 
ter in foreign commerce which, if the sub- 
ject of controversy, would be embraced with- 
in admiralty jurisdiction; “commerce,” as 


* 
o soc 


. Witnesses before arbitrators; fees; com- 
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herein defined, means commerce among the 
several States or with foreign nations, or in 
any Territory of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia, or between any such 
Territory and another, or between any such 
Territory and any State or foreign nation, or 
between the District of Columbia and any 
State or Territory or foreign nation, but 
nothing herein contained shall apply to con- 
tracts of employment of seamen, railroad em- 
ployees, or any other class of workers engaged 
in foreign or interstate commerce. 


VALIDITY, IRREVOCABILITY, AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
AGREEMENTS TO ARBITRATE 

$ 2. A written provision in any maritime 
transaction or a contract evidencing a trans- 
action involving commerce to settle by arbi- 
tration a controversy thereafter arising out 
of such contract or transaction, or the re- 
fusal to perform the whole or any part 
thereof, or an agreement in writing to sub- 
mit to arbitration an existing controversy 
arising out of such a contract, transaction, or 
refusal, shall be valid, irrevocable, and en- 
forceable, save upon such grounds as exist at 
law or in equity for the revocation of any 
contract. 


STAY OF PROCEEDINGS WHERE ISSUE THEREIN 
REFERABLE TO ARBITRATION 

$ 3. If any suit or proceeding be brought in 
any of the courts of the United States upon 
any issue referable to arbitration under an 
agreement in writing for such arbitration, the 
court in which such suit is pending, upon 
being satisfied that the issue involved in such 
suit or proceeding is referable to arbitration 
under such an agreement, shall on applica- 
tion of one of the parties stay the trial of 
the action until such arbitration has been 
had im accordance with the terms of the 
agreement, providing the applicant for the 
stay is not in default in proceeding with such 
arbitration. 


FAILURE TO ARBITRATE UNDER AGREEMENT; PE- 
TITION TO UNITED £TATES COURT HAVING 
JURISDICTION FOR ORDER TO COMPEL ARBITRA- 
TION; NOTICE AND SERVICE THEREOF; HEARING 
AND DETERMINATION 
§4. A party aggrieved by the alleged fail- 

ure, neglect, or refusal of another to arbitrate 

under a written agreement for arbitration 
may petition any court of the United States 
which, save for such agreement, would have 
jurisdiction under the judicial code at law, in 
equity, or in admiralty of the subject matter 
of a suit arising out of the controversy be- 
tween the parties, for an order directing 
that such arbitration proceed in the manner 
provided for in such agreement. Five days’ 
notice in writing of such application shall 
be served upon the party in default, Serv- 
ice thereof shall be made in the manner 
provided by law for the service of summons 
in the jurisdiction in which the proceeding 
is brought. The court shall hear the parties, 
and upon being satisfied that the making of 
the agreement for arbitration or the failure 
to comply therewith is not in issue, the court 
shall make an order directing the parties 
to proceed to arbitration in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. The hearing 
and proceedings, under such agreement, shall 
be within the district in which the petition 
for an order directing such arbitration is 
filed. If the making of the arbitration 
agreement or the failure, neglect, or refusal 
to perform the same be in issue, the court 
shall proceed summarily to the trial thereof. 

If no jury trial be demanded by the party 

alleged to be in default, or if the matter in 

dispute is within admiralty jurisdiction, the 
court shall hear and determine such issue. 

Where such an issue is raised, the party 

alleged to be in default may, except in cases 

of admiralty, on or before the return day 
of the notice of application, demand a jury 
trial of such issue, and upon such demand 
the court shall mak an order referring the 
issue or issues to a jury in the manner pro- 
vided by law for referring to a jury issues 
in an equity action, or may specially call a 
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jury for that purpose. If the jury find that 
no agreement in writing for arbitration was 
made or that there is no default in proceed- 
ing thereunder the proceeding shall be dis- 
missed. If the jury find that an agreement 
for arbitration was made in writing and that 
there is a default in proceeding thereunder, 
the court shall make an order summarily 
directing the parties to proceed with the 
arbitration in accordance with the terms 
thereof. 


APPOINTMENT OF ARBITRATORS OR UMPIRE 


§ 5. If in the agreement provision be made 
for a method of naming or appointing an 
arbitrator or arbitrators or an umpire, such 
method shall be followed; but if no method 
be provided therein, or if a method be pro- 
vided and any party thereto shall fail to 
avail himself of such method or if for any 
other reason there shall be a lapse in the 
naming of an arbitrator or arbitrators or 
umpire, or in filling a vacancy, then upon 
the application of either party to the con- 
troversy the court shall designate and ap- 
point an arbitrator or arbitrators or umpire, 
as the case may require, who shall act under 
the said agreement with the same force and 
effect as if he or they had been specifically 
named therein; and unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the agreement the arbitration shall 
be by a single arbitrator. 


APPLICATION HEARD AS MOTION 


§6. Any application to the court here- 
under shall be made and heard in the man- 
ner provided by law for the making and 
hearing of motions, except as otherwise here- 
in expressly provided. 


WITNESSES BEFORE ARBITRATORS; 
PELLING ATTENDANCE 


$ 7. The arbitrators selected either as pre- 
scribed in this title or otherwise, or a ma- 
jority of them, may summon in writing any 
person to attend before them or any of 
them as a witness and in a proper case to 
bring with him or them any book, record, 
document, or paper which may be deemed 
material as evidence in the case. The fees 
for such attendance shall be the same as 
the fees of witnesses before masters of the 
United States courts. Said summons shall 
issue in the name of the arbitrator or arbi- 
trators, or a majority of them, and shall be 
signed by the arbitrators, or a majority of 
them, and shall be directed to the said per- 
son and shall be served in the same man- 
ner as subpenas to appear and testify before 
the court; if any person or persons so sum- 
moned to testify shall refuse or neglect 
to obey said summons, upon petition the 
United States court in and for the district 
in which such arbitrators, or a majority of 
them, are sitting may compel the attendance 
of such person or persons before said arbi- 
trator or arbitrators, or punish said person 
or persons for contempt in the same manner 
provided on February 12, 1925, for securing 
the attendance of witnesses or their punish- 
ment for neglect or refusal to attend in the 
courts of the United States, 


PROCEEDINGS BEGUN BY LIBEL IN ADMIRALTY AND 
SEIZURE OF VESSEL OR PROPERTY 

§8. If the basis of jurisdiction be a cause 
of action otherwise justiciable in admiralty, 
then, notwithstanding anything herein to 
the contrary, the party claiming to be ag- 
grieved may begin his proceeding hereunder 
by Mbel and seizure of the vessel or other 
property of the other party according to the 
usual course of admiralty proceedings, and 
the court shall then have jurisdiction to 
direct the parties to proceed with the arbi- 
tration and shall retain jurisdiction to enter 
its decree upon the award. 

AWARD OF ARBITRATORS; CONFIRMATION; 
JURISDICTION; PROCEDURE 
§9. If the parties in their agreement have 


agreed that a judgment of the court shall be 
entered upon the award made pursuant to 


FEES; COM- 
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the arbitration, and shall specify the court, 
then at any time within 1 year after the 
award is made any party to the arbitra- 
tion may apply to the court so specified 
for an order confirming the award, and 
thereupon the court must grant such an 
order unless the award is vacated, modified, 
or corrected as prescribed in sections 10 and 
11 of this title. If no court is specified in the 
agreement of the parties, then such appli- 
cation may be made to the United States 
court in and for the district within which 
such award was Lade. Notice of the appli- 
cation shall be served upon the adverse par- 
ty, and thereupon the court shall have juris- 
diction of such party as though he had ap- 
peared generally in the proceeding. If the 
adverse party is a resident of the district 
within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for serv- 
ice of notice of motion in an action in the 
same court. If the adverse party shall be 
a nonresident, then the notice of the appli- 
cation shall be served by the marshal of any 
district within which the adverse party may 
be found in like manner as other process of 
the court, 
SAME; VACATION; GROUNDS; REHEARING 

§ 10. In either of the following cases the 
United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order vacating the award upon the applica- 
tion of any party to the arbitration— 

(a) Where the award was procured by cor- 
ruption, fraud, or undue means. 

(b) Where there was evident partiality or 
corruption in the arbitrators, or either of 
them. 

(c) Where the arbitrators were guilty of 
misconduct in refusing to postpone the hear- 
ing, upon sufficient cause shown, or in re- 
fusing to hear evidence pertinent and ma- 
terial to the controversy; or of any other mis- 
behavior by which the rights of any party 
have been prejudiced. 

(d) Where the arbitrators exceeded their 
powers, or so imperfectly executed them that 
@ mutual, final, and definite award upon the 
subject matter submitted was not made. 

(e) Where an award is vacated and the 
time within which the agreement required 
the award to be made has not expired the 
court may, in its discretion, direct a rehear- 
ing by the arbitrators. 


SAME; MODIFICATION OR CORRECTION; GROUNDS; 
ORDER 

§ 11. In either of the following cases the 
United States court in and for the district 
wherein the award was made may make an 
order modifying or correcting the award upon 
the application of any party to the arbitra- 
tion 

(a) Where there was an evident material 
miscalculation of figures or an evident ma- 
terial mistake in the description of any per- 
son, thing, or property referred to in the 
award. 

(b) Where the arbitrators have awarded 
upon a matter not submitted to them, un- 
less it is a matter not affecting the merits 
of the decision upon the matter submitted. 

(c) Where the award is imperfect in mat- 
ter of form not affecting the merits of the 
controversy. 

The order may modify and correct the 
award, so as to effect the intent thereof and 
promote justice between the parties. 


NOTICE OF MOTIONS TO- VACATE OR MODIFY; 
SERVICE; STAY OF PROCEEDINGS 


§ 12. Notice of a motion to vacate, modify, 


or correct an award must be served upon the 


adverse party or his attorney within 3 
months after the award is filed or delivered. 
If the adverse party is a resident of the dis- 
trict within which the award was made, such 
service shall be made upon the adverse party 
or his attorney as prescribed by law for serv- 
ice of notice of motion in an action in the 
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same court. If the adverse party shall be 
a nonresident then the notice of the appli- 
cation shall be served by the marshal of any 
district within which the adverse party may 
be found in like manner as other process of 
the court. For the purposes of the motion 
any judge who might make an order to stay 
the proceedings in an action brought in the 
same court may make an order, to be served 
with the notice of motion, staying the pro- 
ceedings of the adverse party to enforce the 
award. 


PAPERS FILED WITH ORDER ON MOTIONS; JUDG- 
MENT; DOCKETING; FORCE AND EFFECT; EN- 
FORCEMENT 


§ 13. The party moving for an order con- 
firming, modifying, or correcting an award 
shall, at the time such order is filed with the 
clerk for the entry of judgment thereon, also 
file the following papers with the clerk: 

(a) The agreement; the selection or ap- 
pointment, if any, of an additional arbitra- 
tor or umpire; and each written extension 
of the time, if any, within which to make 
the award. 

(b) The award. 

(c) Each notice, affidavit, or other paper 
used upon an application to confirm, modify, 
or correct the award, and a copy of each or- 
der of the court upon such an application. 

The judgment shall be docketed as if it 
was rendered in an action. 

The judgment so entered shall have the 
same force and effect, in all respects, as, and 
be subject to all the provisions of law re- 
lating to, a judgment in an action; and it 
may be enforced as if it had been rendered 
in an action in the court in which it is 
entered. 

CONTRACTS NOT AFFECTED 

§ 14. This title shall not apply to con- 
tracts made prior to January 1, 1926. 

Sec. 2. The sections or parts thereof of the 
Statutes at Large covering provisions codi- 
fied in this act, insofar as such provisions 
appear in title 9, United States Code and 
supplements thereto as shown by the ap- 
pended table, are hereby repealed: Provided, 
That any rights or liabilities now existing 
under such repealed sections or parts thereof 
shall not be affected by such repeal, 


STATUTES AT LARGE 


Title 9, United 
States Code, 
section 

Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 1, 43 Stat. 883.. 1 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 2, 43 Stat, 883.. 2 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 3, 43 Stat. 883.. 3 
Feb, 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 4, 43 Stat. 883.. 4 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 5, 43 Stat. 884.. 5 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 6, 43 Stat. 884.. 6 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 7, 43 Stat. 884.. 7 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 8, 43 Stat. 884.. 8 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 218, sec. 9, 43 Stat. 885.. 9 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 10, 43 Stat. 885. 10 


Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 11, 43 Stat. 885. 11 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 12, 43 Stat. 885. 12 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 13, 43 Stat. 886. 13 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, zec. 14, 43 Stat. 886. 14 
Feb. 12, 1925, ch. 213, sec. 15, 43 Stat. 886. 15 


Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
like the bill H. R. 1565, to enact title I of 
the United States Code into positive law, 
is intended to enact into positive law 
title 9 of the United States Code, entitled 
“Arbitration.” This bill makes no 
change in existing law. For the reasons 
which I have stated in connection with 
the bill H. R. 1565, I recommend that 
this bill be enacted into positive law by 
the Congress. 

Title 9 of the United States Code as 
proposed by this bill will contain an or- 
derly arrangement of existing law on 
arbitration with ample provisions for fu- 
ture amendments without upsetting the 
proposed section numbering. 
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What I have said concerning the 
Ramseyer rule applies to this bill also. 

A similar bill passed the House unani- 
mously in the Seventy-seventh, Seventy- 
eighth, and Seventy-ninth Congresses. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTING ERROR IN NATIONALITY 
ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2237) 
to correct an error in section 342 (b) (8) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

There being no objection. the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 342 (b) (8) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended 
(58 Stat. 745; U. S. C., Supp. 742 (b) (8)), 
is amended by striking out “maximum fee of 
50 cents” and inserting in lieu thereof “mini- 
mum fee of 50 cents.” 


With the following commitiee amend- 
ment: 


On line 5, page 1. strike out all after the 
word “amended”, and insert “to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(8) Reasonable fees, with the approval 
of the Attorney General, in cases where such 
fees have not been established by law, to 
cover the cost of furnishing copies, whether 
certified or uncertified, of any part of the 
records, or information from the records, of 
the Service. Such fees shall not exceed a 
maximum of 25 cents per folio, with a mini- 
mum fee of 50 cents for any one such service, 
in addition to a fee of $1 for any official cer- 
tification furnished under seal. No such fee 
shall be required from officers or agencies ol 
the United States or of any State or any 
subdivision thereof, for such copies or in- 

- formation furnished for official use in con- 
nection with the official duties of such offi- 
cers or agencies.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2238) 
to amend section 327 (h) of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940. 

There was no objectior. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar bill of 
the Senate (S. 460) be substituted in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title I, subchap- 
ter III, section 327, subsection (h), of the 
act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1151; 8 
U. S. S. 727 (h)), be and the same is here- 
by, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 327. (h) The officers in charge of 

owned or leased by the Govern- 
ment are authorized, upon the recommenda- 


tion of the Attorney General, to provide, 


quarters, without payment of rent, in any 
building occupied by the Service, for a photo- 
graphic studio, operated by welfare organ- 
izations without profit and solely for the 
benefit of persons seeking to comply with 
requirements under the immigration and 
nationality laws. Such studio shall be un- 
der the supervision of the Commissioner.” 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2238) was 
laid on the table. 


ARTHUR ALEXANDER POST, NO. 68, 
AMERICAN LEGION, BELZONI, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1412) 
to grant to the Arthur Alexander Post, 
No. 68, the American Legion, of Belzoni, 
Miss., all of the reversionary interest re- 
served to the United States in lands con- 
veyed to said post pursuant to act of 
Congress approved June 29, 1938. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the reversionary 
interest reserved to the United States in the 
lands and improvements comprising the site 
of lock and dam No. 1 on the Big Sun- 
flower River, Miss., conveyed to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., pursuant to act of Con- 
gress, approved June 29, 1938 (52 Stat. 1230), 
is hereby relinquished and granted to said 
Arthur Alexander Post, No. 68, which is here- 
by authorized to sell, convey, and alienate 
such property subject only to the perpetual 
right of the United States of American to 
fiood such part of such land as may be nec- 
essary from time to time in the interest of 
flood control or navigation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING NATIONALITY ACT OF 1940 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 84) to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ; 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 317 (c) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1147; 
8 U. S. C. 717) is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following: The provisions of this 
subsection shall not apply to any person 
who lost citizenship in the United States 
by reason of entering or serving in the armed 
forces of any country while such country 
was at war with the United States.” 

Sxc. 2. That section 323 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 (54 Stat. 1147; 8 U. S. C. 323) 
is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
following: “Such person shall have, from 
and after the taking of the oath provided for 
in this section, the same citizenship status 
as that which existed prior to its loss.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “following”, 
add “sentence at the end of paragraph 1.” 


; The committee amendment was agreed 
O. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF FISCAL 
OFFICERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2076) 
to limit the time within which the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office shall make final 
settlement of the monthly or quarterly 
accounts of fiscal officers, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the bill S. 273, 


an identical bill, be substituted for the 
House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, effective 3 years 
after the date of enactment of this act, the 
monthly or quarterly accounts of any dis- 
bursing, accountable, or certifying officer of 
the Government shall be settled by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office within a period of not 
to exceed 3 years from the date of the receipt 
of the account by the General Accounting 
Office. A copy of the certificate of settlement 
in each case shall be sent to the officer in- 
volved and such settlement shall be final 
and conclusive on the General Accounting 
Office after the expiration of 3 years from 
the date of receipt of the account to the 
extent that no further charges or debts shall 
be raised in such account thereafter except 
as to moneys which have been or may be lost 
to the United States due to fraud or crimi- 
nality on the part of said officer: Provided, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to 
prohibit recovery from any payee of public 
moneys illegally or erroneously paid to such 
payee or to preclude the recovery from the 
disbursing, accountable, or certifying officer 
or his surety of any balance found due the 
Government under a settlement made within 
the period of 3 years as herein provided: 
Provided further, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to deprive any such officer of 


- his right at any time to clear his accounts of 


questioned items in accordance with the pro- 
visions of existing law: Provided jurther, 
That the period of limitation above pre- 
scribed shall be regarded as suspended for the 
duration of any future war in which the 
United States may be engaged. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 2076) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


- table. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 174) to 
amend section 26, title I, chapter I, of the 
act entitled “An act making further pro- 
vision for a civil government for Alaska, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 
6, 1900 (31 Stat. 321), as amended by the 
act of May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 588). 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PATENTING OF CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF MONTANA (HILL COUNTY, 
MONT.) 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2353) 
to authorize the patenting of certain 
public lands to the State of Montana 
or to the Board of County Commissioners 
of Hill County, Mont., for public park 
purposes. 

There being no .objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed, upon 
payment of a price set by him through ap- 
praisal or otherwise, to convey by patent 
to the State of Montana or to the Board of 
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County Commissioners of Hill County, Mont., 
the following-described public lands located 
in Hill County, Mont.: South half south half 
section 23, east half southeast quarter sec- 
tion 25, southeast quarter southeast quarter, 
northwest quarter southeast quarter, north- 
east quarter northeast quarter, west half 
northeast quarter, east half northwest quar- 
ter, northwest quarter northwest quarter- 
section 26, township 31 north, range 15 east; 
west half, northeast quarter, west half south- 
east quarter section 4, east half southeast 
quarter section 5, east half northeast quar- 
ter section 8, south half, northwest quarter, 
west half northeast quarter section 9, all 
sections 16 and 21, northwest quarter, west 
half southwest quarter section 22, all sec- 
tions 28 and 33, west half section 34, town- 
ship 29 north, range 16 east; all section 5, 
northeast quarter section 6, east half, east 
half west half section 8, west half west half 
section 9, west half section 16, east half, 
east half northwest quarter section 17, east 
half east half section 20, west half, west 
half east half section 21, southeast quarter 
southeast quarter, southwest quarter south- 
west quarter, north half south half, north 
half section 28, south half south half, north- 
east quarter southeast quarter, east half 
northeast quarter section 33, township 30 
north, range 16 east; south half, northwest 
quarter, southwest quarter northeast quar- 
ter section 31, southwest quarter section 32, 
township 31 north, range 16 east, principal 
meridian, Montana, containing nine thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-three and forty- 
eight one-hundredths acres: Provided, That 
payment for the lands may be made in equal 
annual installments over a period of not 
to exceed 10 years, the payment of the 
second and subsequent installments to be 
due on the corresponding anniversary dates 
of the first payment made under this act: 
Provided further, That interest at the rate 
of 3 percent per annum shall also be paid 
for the period for which an installment 
which has become due continues in default: 
And provided further, That no patent shall 
issue until all payments have been made, 
but until patent issues the Department of 
the Interior by a use permit may authorize 
` the use of the lands for park or recreational 
purposes. 

Src. 2. The paten conveying the lands de- 
scribed in the first section of this act shall 
provide (1) that the lands shall be used for 
park and recreational purposes; (2) that all 
minerals, including oil and gas, shail be re- 
served to the United States together with the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the 
same, under regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior; and (3) that 
title to the lands shall revert to the United 
States upon a finding by the Secretary of 
the Interior that for a period of five con- 
secutive years the land has not been used 
for park or recreational purposes, or that 
such land or any part thereof is being de- 
voted to other use. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “(1) that the 
lands shall be used for park and recreational 
purposes; (2).” 

Page 3, line 17, strike out the semicolon 
and the balance of the line and all of lines 
18 to 22, inclusive. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2573) 
to authorize the Director of the United 


tates Geological Survey to produce and 
Sell copies of aerial or other photographs 
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and mosaics, and photographic or photo- 
static reproductions of records, on a re- 
imbursement of appropriations basis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
this bill explained? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was introduced by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WELCH], chairman 
of the Committee on Public Lands. The 
Department informs us that there are so 
many requests coming in now for copies 
of photographs, prints, and so forth, that 
they feel they should be authorized to 
sell some of these to the public. The 
Department states that new and modern 
developments in the art of photography 
have resulted in an ever-increasing num- 
ber of requests upon the Geological Sur- 
vey for photographs. Under its existing 
authority, the Survey can supply prints 
only at the expense of serious inroads 
upon the funds set up for its regular 
functions. Our committee believes the 
Survey should be authorized to respond 
adequately and without handicap to its 
regular functions by permitting the re- 
turns received from the copies of photo- 
graphs during the fiscal year to be cred- 
ited to the annual appropriations and the 
committee urges enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MacKINNON. That is the point. 
It seems to me this merely results in 
a device to increase the amount of ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; it is not. If 
we desire that this service be withheld 
from the public, then we simply serve 
notice on the Department of the Inte- 
rior not to use its regular departmental 
supplies for that purpose. It is a ques- 
tion of rendering a service to the public 
and permitting the Department to use 
the funds it obtains from the sale of the 
photographic supplies to purchase same. 


Mr. MacKINNON. Where do those 


funds go now? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Into the general 
funds of the Treasury. 

Mr. MacKINNON. And they are ap- 
propriated out? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MacKINNON. This would be a 
revolving fund then, hence supplemental 
to their original appropriations? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To give service to 
the public; yes. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Most departments 
do not operate that way. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That may be true, 
but suppose the Department simply says, 
“We will not use our supplies, we will 
keep them for departmental use strictly.“ 
then that deprives the public from hav- 
ing the service. It is simply a question 
whether or not you want the public to 
have the service; that is all. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I notice in the re- 
port it is stated that there is a precedent 
for this legislation, inasmuch as the De- 
partment of Agriculture has the same 
authority. Is that the only other De- 
partment in the Federal Government 
that has similar authority? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. We buy 
photostatic copies of patents from the 
General Land Office and we pay for them. 
That is somewhat similar. 

Mr, MacKINNON. It may be some- 
what similar but it is not the same. That 
money goes to the Treasury. Do you 
know whether it goes into the general 
fund or is the Patent Office permitted to 
use that without any question, or does 
it operate to reduce the regular appro- 
priations? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not know where it goes. I pay 40 cents 
for a photostat copy of a patent, which 
goes to the General Land Offce. 

Mr. MacKINNON. You could gather 
from the report here that the only proper 
precedent in our entire Government is 
the Department of Agriculture, one in- 
stance, and I think before we adopt this 
we ought to have some assurances as to 
how this would apply generally with re- 
spect to our appropriations. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I think 
this is a necessary service to the people 
who are willing to pay for it. Whether 
it goes into the Department or into the 
Treasury, the people should have the 
service, 

Mr. MacKINNON. Yes; I agree with 
the gentleman wholeheartedly in that 
respect. I like the service very much 
myself, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? i 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Of course, I think 
the gentleman is informed of the fact 
that since the war began the photo- 
graphic supplies have been greaily in 
short supply. Here is a case where we 
will assume, for instance, the gentleman 
is the head of a department, He is 
having serious trouble in getting his sup- 
plies to run his department, we will 
say; not to serve the public, but to run 


_his department; strictly departmental 


details. If the trouble of obtaining sup- 
plies is further increased, I should think 
the disposition would be to prevent the 
public from obtaining the service or the 
supplies, and it is simply a question of 
whether or not we want to facilitate the 
department in rendering this service to 
the public on the basis of public demand. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Does the gentle- 
man know how much is involved? Could 
the gentleman from Michigan give the 
House any estimate as to the amount of 
money that might be involved in this? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The amount of 
money involved depends on what the 
public demands in the way of service. If 
I am running a grocery store, I cannot 
tell you how many dollars I may need to 
buy groceries with, unless I know what 
the demands of my customers are. 

Mr. MAcKINNON. We should have 
some estimate; does the gentleman not 
think so? 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MAcKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. As I understand, 
these are now being furnished, but fur- 
nished free in many cases, whereas this 
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is to permit them to be paid for; is that 
not right? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not under- 
stand they are being furnished free. If 
the gentleman will refer to page 28 of 
the bill he will find this language on 
lines 13 to 18, “with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, may deter- 
mine, the money received from such 
sales to be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the appropriation then cur- 
rent and chargeable for the cost of fur- 
nishing copies or reproductions as herein 
authorized.” 

So I do not think there is any possible 
way that the department can unneces- 
sarily spend funds. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tileman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. It would be 
impossible for the public to get these 
if we do not pass a law of this kind, 
because the head of the department is 
not going to risk his funds to prepare 
with what he has got, to give stuff away, 
and the public cannot avail itself of 
these prints unless they do something 
like this. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I cannot agree to 
that conclusion at all. If you will read 
the bill, the present law is quite clear 
‘in requiring the Geological Survey to 
furnish this material. It says: 

The Director of the Geological Survey shall 
hereafter furnish to any person, concern, or 
institution, in the interest of education and 
the dissemination of knowledge, that shall 
pay in advance the whole cost of material 
and services thereof, copies of any photo- 
graphs or lantern slides in the possession of 
the United States Geological Survey; and the 
moneys received by the Director for the 
same shall be deposited in the United States 
Treasury. 


The only thing that I can see that this 
bill does that is not done now is to take 
the funds out of the Treasury and put 
them into the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture. Is that not a correct in- 
terpretation of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman will yield, what the 
gentleman just read from the bill is the 
existing law. 

Mr. MacKINNON. That is right. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If he will 
read down farther he will see that this 
bill carries a reservation that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of these maps and 
photographs, and so forth, are deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of the current appropriation 
of that geological service. 

Mr. MacKINNON. And that is the 
only difference the bill proposes to make 
in existing law; in other words, they can 
do everything they want to do now ex- 
cept that the funds are paid into the 
Treasury instead of being paid into the 
Treasury in such a way that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior can get their hands 
on them without going to the Committee 
on Appropriations. If this is an incor- 
rect interpretation of the bill, I do not 
understand the English language, and 
I would like some person to correct me 
if that is not correct. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota. : 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Committee on Appropriations is tradi- 
tionally opposed to the creation of re- 
volving funds, and if that is correct, 
being a revolving fund in the ordinary 
sense, certainly I would be objecting to 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MacKINNON. The gentleman is 
speaking to the point of my inquiry. 
Does the gentleman think it does create 
a revolving fund? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
it does not. I think there is a distinct 
difference here and that is that the funds 
are to be credited to the current appro- 
priation. This means that at the end 
of the year any of those funds which 
have accumulated and have not been 
expended will lapse and be covered into 
the miscellaneous receipts of the Treas- 
ury. In other words, all this does is say 
that if the appropriations that are made 
to the department are not sufficient to 
cover the disbursements for the repro- 
duction of these mosaics or whatever 
they may be, someone wanting them may 
deposit the money to pay for them, that 
money will go into that particular fund 
and, at the end of the year, if not ex- 
pended, the balance will go back into 
the Treasury. I think it does not create 
a revolving fund because they are cred- 
ited to the appropriation then current. 
That means they would lapse at the end 
of the year if not used. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his explanation. 
That is exactly the information I wanted 
and which I am sure the House wanted as 
several Members had discussed that 
phase of the bill with me. 

I withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
act approved March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 945, 989; 
43 U. S. C., sec. 45), reading “The Director of 
the Geological Survey shall hereafter furnish 
to any person, concern, or institution, in the 
interest of education and the dissemination 
of knowledge, that shall pay in advance the 
whole cost of material and services thereof, 
copies of any photographs or lantern slides 
in the possession of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey; and the moneys received by 
the Director for the same shall be deposited 
in the United States „is hereby 
amended to read as follows: “The Director 
of the United States Geological Survey here- 
after may produce and sell on a reimbursable 
basis to interested persons, concerns, and in- 
stitutions, copies of aerial or other photo- 
graphs and mosaics that have been obtained 
in connection with the authorized work of 
the United States Geological Survey and 
photographic or phototstatic reproductions of 
records in the official custody of the Director 
at such prices (not less than the estimated 
cost of furnishing such copies or reproduc- 
tions) as the Director, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, may deter- 
mine, the money received from such sales 
to be deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the appropriation then current and charge- 
able for the cost of furnishing copies. or 
reproductions as herein authorized.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

WORLD'S WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1179) 
to aid in defraying the expenses of the 
Seventeenth Triennial Convention of the 
World’s Woman’s Christian Temperance 
3 to be held in this country in June 

947. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

x . Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Minnesota inform the House why 
we should make this gift to the WCTU, 
in spite of the fact that the State De- 
partment, in its letter of March 5, 1947, 
states, “The granting of the proposed as- 
sistance in this case might serve as an 
undesirable precedent for the granting 
of similar assistance to many other non- 
governmental organizations that would 
be holding meetings from time to time 
in this country”? 

Mr. JUDD. The sentence the gentle- 
man has read is the same language that 
appeared in the report of the State De- 
partment on an exactly similar bill that 
the House passed by unanimous consent 
in 1936. The precedent was established 
in 1914, $40,000 was appropriated toward 
the expenses of entertaining the dele- 
gates from abroad to the World's 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
convention held in this country then. 
In 1936 $10,000 was appropriated for 
the same purpose, and that identical 
sentence—it is a standard sentence—was 
put in by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the House passed the bill just the same. 
So this does not establish a precedent. 
If it does anything with precedent, it 
follows precedent. 

One of the reasons I favor the passage 
of this bill is that the World’s WCTU is 
one of the few organizations working ef- 
fectively in the international field on the 
problems of reducing the opium trafic 
and the white-slave traffic, and fighting 
the exploitation of children, child mar- 
riage, child labor, even child slayery in 
many parts of the world. Constructive- 
ly it works for education, peace, public 
health, anything bettering the condition 
of women and children around the globe. 
It represents women in 55 countries. For 
example, I am told that in Palestine it 
is about the only organization in which 
Jews, Arabs, and Christians all cooper- 
ate. There will be coming to this con- 
vention leading women, outstanding 
women from countries in South America, 
Africa, Europe, and Asia—Mohammedan 
countries and Buddhist countries, as 
well as Christian countries. 

Last Friday we authorized the appro- 
priation of $400,000,000 for aid to Greece 
and Turkey because we thought the 
United States had a vital interest in de- 
veloping good relations with people in 
the Middle East—that is 80,000 times as 
much as this bill authorizes for the same 
2 purpose of promoting good rela- 

ons. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs af- 
ter having carefully gone over the prob- 
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lem the gentleman raised of its being a 
possible precedent, reported it out be- 
cause it thought this an insignificant sum 
to contribute for extending hospitality 
and helping with the expenses, travel, 
entertainment, and so forth, of these 
women who will be coming from coun- 
tries all around the world. The amount 
this time is $5,000 instead of $10,000, as 
in 1936, because then the convention was 
held here in Washington and they had 
to pay $5,000 for the use of Constitution 
Hall. This year it is being held up in 
the gentleman’s State of New Jersey, at 
Asbury Park or Ocean Grove, and they 
do not have to pay for a hall. 

The primary objective of the bill is to 
build good relations by extending to the 
guests of this country the same sort of 
hospitality that our own delegates have 
received from other countries when the 
convention was held abroad. 

Mr. KEAN. The gentleman feels that 
conventions of this sort have to be looked 
into each time rather carefully to see 
whether or not such appropriations are 
justified? 

Mr. JUDD. Absolutely. I certainly 
would not vote for one I did not feel was 
justified. Iam sure a bill will be coming 
along soon for entertaining the Olympics, 
if they are held in this country. I will 
not object, and I do not believe anyone 
else will, to a contribution by the United 
States as the host country for the pur- 
pose of building better bodies and better 
relations between people interested in 
athletics. Periodically, once every 10, 
15, or 20 years, one of the triennial con- 
ventions of the World’s Woman’s Chris- 
tain Temperance Union is held in the 
United States. This is the first one since 
before the war. It is to bring together 
women interested in building better 
bodies and to promote understanding 
and friendly relations. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $5,000 to aid in defraying 
the expenses of the Seventeenth triennial 
convention of the World's Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to be held in this 
country in June 1947, such sum to be ex- 
pended for such purposes and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of State shall 
prescribe and without regard to any other 
provision of law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAM ACROSS THE DAN RIVER IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 64) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a dam across Dan River in 
North Carolina. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 

-read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of 
Congress is hereby granted to Duke Power 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a low dam across Dan 
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River at a point in Rockingham County, 
N. C., near Leaksville, and about 91 miles 
above the mouth of said river at Clarksville, 
Va., for the purpose of providing a pool for 
condenser water for a steam electric plant: 
Provided, That work shall not be commenced 
until the plans therefor have been submitted 
to and approved by the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, and by the Secretary of 
War, and when such plans have been ap- 
proved by the Chief of Engineers and by the 
Secretary of War, it shall not be lawful to 
deviate from such plans either before or 
after completion of said dam unless the mod- 
ification of such plans has previously been 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War: Provided 
further, That in approving the plans for said 
dam such conditions and stipulations may 
be imposed as the Chief of Engineers and 
Secretary of War may deem necessary to pro- 
tect the present and future interest of the 
United States: And provided further, That 
this act shall not be construed to authorize 
the use of such dam to develop water power 
or generate hydroelectric energy: And pro- 
vided jurther, That the grantee, or its suc- 
cessors, shall hold and save the United States 
free from all claims arising from damage 
which may be sustained by the dam herein 
authorized, or damage sustained by the ap- 
purtenances of the sald dam, by reason of 
the future construction and operation by the 
United States of Philpott Reservoir or of 
the proposed dam across Dan River at School- 
field, Va., as proposed in House Document 
No. 650, Seventy-eighth Congress, and ap- 
proved for construction in Public Law 534, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, second session, or 
other Federal project: And provided further, 
That the grantee shall, at the direction of 
the district engineer, Corps of Engineers, and 
without cost to the United States, recon- 
struct or relocate the existing stream-gaging 
facility owned by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey and situated on the Dan River 
in the vicinity of Leaksville, N. C. 

Sec. 2. The authority granted by this act 
shall cease and be deemed null and void 
unless the actual construction of the dam 
hereby authorized is commenced within 3 
years and completed within 5 years from the 
date of approval of this act. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this act is hereby expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RURAL POST ROADS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1874) 
to amend the bill entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker 
I reserve the right to object in order that 
some member of the Committee on Public 
Works may explain the bill for the in- 
formation of the Members of the House. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I call upon the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], as 
a member of that committee and also as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Roads 
to explain the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall be glad to do so. The Seventy- 
eighth Congress passed Public Law 521, 
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now known as the 1944 Postwar Federal 
Highway Act. That act provided for the 
furnishing by the Federal Government 
for each of three postwar fiscal years the 
sum of $500,000,000 per year to be 
matched by the States on a 50-50 basis 
for each year. This money is allocated to 
each year. This money is allocated to 
the States on the formula of 50 percent 
according to population, 25 percent ac- 
cording to area, and 25 percent accord- 
ing to post road mileage. The act also 
provided that it should not go into effect 
until the first year following the termi- 
nation of the war. Following the end of 
the war with Japan in the autumn of 
1945, your Congress passed another act 
which stated that for the purposes of 
this act only the war was considered ter- 
minated that year. 

Therefore, the first fiscal year, so far 
as this bill is concerned, would end on 
June 30, 1946. This means then that the 
first year of the act is 1945 to 1946, the 
second year 1946 to 1947, and on July 1 
of this year we will go into the third year 
of the act. In 1944 the Committee on 
Roads of the House and the Congress 
recognized that there might be a short- 
age of material and labor and that the 
price situation might retard the develop- 
ment of roads immediately following the 
war and that some additional time might 
be necessary. So subdivision (d) of sec- 
tion 4 of the act provides that any sums 
apportioned to any State under the pro- 
visions of this section shall be available 
for expenditure in that State for 1 year 
after the close of the fiscal year for which 
such sums are authorized. In other 
words, there was a 12-month grace 
period allowed to each State to use up the 
money for the respective fiscal year. 
There was another reason why that was 
done, because the legislators had not met 
and we did not know exactly when they 
would meet. They had to pass laws to 
provide for the funds for the matching 
of the Federal contribution before they 
could use the Federal funds. The net re- 
sult of the whole thing is that we are 
now nearing the commencement of the 
third year. Much of the work that 
should have been done the first year has 
not been completed because there was 
more trouble in getting material, equip- 
ment, and labor than was anticipated, 
and prices also are quite high. 

The program has been slowed up by 
a number of the States. This bill simply 
extends the grace period another 12 
months by giving one additional year 
for the States to take advantage of each 
year’s appropriation before the money 
will lapse or come back into the Federal 
Treasury. 

Hearings were held on the bill. The 
secretary of the American Road Builders’ 
Association and also representatives of 
the Contractors’ Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion testified in favor of the bill. The 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials representing the State highway 
department of each of the 48 States 
spoke in favor of the bill. The repre- 
sentatives of the rural letter carriers 
and rural mail carriers spoke favorably 
for the bill, primarily because this Post- 
war Highway Act of 1944 has a specific 
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amount each year for the development 
of farm-to-market roads. The Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads, Mr. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, spoke in favor of the bill. 
General Fleming, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Works, favored the bill. No one ap- 
peared in opposition to the bill. It was 
reported unanimously by the Public 
Works Committee. Three identical bills 
have been introduced in the other body 
by three different Senators. The Presi- 
dent recommended the passage of such 
measure in his message to the Congress 
on January 3 of this year. This bill will 
not require a sirgle dollar of appropria- 
tions from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
extension apply to the farm-to-market 
roads as well as to the primary system? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It certainly does, 
as well as the development of the high- 
ways in the urban areas. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
is very much in order for two reasons. 
One is that the time when the Japanese 
war expired, creating the resolution 
which the gentleman has referred to 
before, came along in the fall, which gave 
the States a short year the first year. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Yes. No States 
started building highways prior to 
October of 1945. They lost 4 months to 
start with. Then, there was a lack of 
material and shortage of labor and high 
prices, which caused the program to be 
held up. The whole program will be re- 
tarded and the States will lose some of 
this appropriation and there will be 
tremendous waste if this bill is not en- 
acted. Possibly 12 months’ grace period 
is not sufficient, but if it is not sufficient 
we can bring up another bill later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If I 
remember correctly prior to this authori- 
zation the old Federal-aid authorization 
gave the States 2 years in which to act. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman is right. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish to 
state at this time that in my opinion this 
is very necessary legislation. As a previ- 
ous member of the Committee on Roads, 
I would like to compliment the gentleman 
for bringing this bill up at this time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think the gentle- 
man has already covered the ground, but 
is it not a fact that because of the con- 
ditions enumerated by the gentleman, 
many of the States have been unable to 
comply with the provisions of this act, 
which makes this bill mandatory in or- 
der to protect the States? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is abso- 
lutely true. In addition, there would be 
tremendous waste, because the highway 
program would be stopped, and highways 
partly completed would be left in status 
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quo until the Congress took some addi- 
tional action. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, as one of the mem- 
bers of this committee, I had an oppor- 
tunity to study this bill very carefully. 
The people in my particular area in the 
Northwest are very, very much in sym- 
pathy with this bill. I think what the 
chairman has said and what the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. CUNNINGHAM] has 
said is absolutely true, that this bill is 
essential for our road-building program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (d) of 
section 4 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1944, Public Law 521, Seventy-eighth Con- 
gress, approved December 20, 1944, is hereby 
amended by striking out the term “one year” 
where it appears in said paragraph and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the term “two years.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO CODIFY TITLE 18 OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE, CRIMES AND CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3190) 
to revise, codify, and enact into positive 
law, title 18 of the United States Code 
entitled “Crimes and Criminal Proce- 
dure.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill the second 
time. 

Mr: WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Warrer: On 
page 434, line 11, after the word “of”, strike 
out “three” and insert “five.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment you have just heard report- 
ed would have the effect, if adopted, of 
increasing the membership of the parole 
board from three to five. 

At the last session of the Congress one 
of the subcommittees of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, in studying the legisla- 
tion which we hoped might have the ef- 
fect of cutting down the criminal rate 
in this country, found a perfectly ap- 
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That board of three members actually 
interviews upward of 10,000 prisoners 
each year. That is, personal interviews. 
In addition to that, they have to review 
the cases acted on after personal inter- 
views. 

There are 21 criminal institutions in 
the United States that must be visited 
by this Board at regular intervals. So 
they have a perfectly impossible job with 
the result that men are paroled accord- 
ing to formula who should be compelled 
to serve their full sentence. I am not 
thinking about those men who are eli- 
gible for parole and in whose cases no 
action can be taken because the Board 
has not the time to reach their cases; 
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that is bad enough, but, significantly 
enough, over 50 percent of the criminals 
in the Federal institutions are repeaters. 
It seems to me that the least we can do 
is to make it possible or probable for a 
Board intelligently to pass on applica- 
tions for parole in order to determine 
whether or not men should be released 
from their incarceration. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment change existing law? 

Mr. WALTER. It does not change 
existing law at all. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If it does not 
change existing law, and this bill is de- 
signed to codify existing law, what is the 
necessity of offering the amendment? 

Mr. WALTER. It changes existing 
law in that it changes the number of 
members on the Board. It does not, 
however, in any way affect the purpose 
of the law establishing the parole sys- 
tem; it merely changes the number of 
members of the Board. This is not dif- 
ferent from what has been done by this 
committee in this very bill. The period 
of sentence has been changed in order 
to make different crimes fit the sentences 
that have been fixed by Congress from 
time to time. That is done throughout 
this entire title 28. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment it increases the 
number of members from three to five. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. GRAHAM. But it does not in- 
crease the rate of compensation of the 
members. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION. I may say this to the 
gentleman, this matter came up before 
our Judiciary Committee and former 
Senator George Wharton Pepper, who is 
tremendously interested in this subject, 
and others felt they had to have addi- 
tional authorization to increase the 
number from three to five. Otherwise 
we are not amending the law. I think 
there i: no objection to it. We have a 
bill which can be called up to do this 
thing. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, but we are this far. I do not think 
there is any doubt but that the Judiciary 
Committee would unanimously approve 
a separate bill, but we have gotten this 
far with this legislation and it certainly 
seems to me the situation is so critical 
that we ought to act as quickly as we 
possibly can. That is the reason I have 
offered this amendment at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
differs from the five codification bills 
which have preceded it on this calen- 
dar in that it constitutes a revision, as 
well as a codification, of the Federal laws 
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relating to crimes and criminal pro- 
cedure. 

A bill similar to this passed the House 
unanimously in the closing days of the 
Seventy-ninth Congress but was not 
acted upon in the other body. I believe 
that I should make a brief statement 
explaining the method of drafting the 
bill and its scope. 

The work on this revision was com- 
menced under the supervision of the 
former Committee on Revision of the 
Laws in 1944. That committee engaged 
the services of the West Publishing Co. 
and the Edward Thompson Co., two law- 
publishing companies that have assisted 
in the preparation of the original United 
States Code and every supplement and 
new edition of that code. These com- 
panies have worked continuously and 
closely with the Committee on Revision 
of the Laws and, since the beginning of 
this Congress, with the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and counsel for the commit- 
tees. In turn, the companies supple- 
mented their regular editorial staffs by 
engaging the services of a reviser who 
was long familiar with the operation and 
administration of these laws. In addi- 
tion they assembled an outstanding 
group of men as an advisory committee 
who labored unselfishly toward achiev- 
ing the best revision of the criminal laws. 
A number of these men—members of the 
bench and bar of the country—appeared 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
and testified that in their opinion this 
bill is eminently worthy of favorable 
action by the Congress. The Depart- 
ment of Justice also designated a rep- 
resentative of the.Criminal Division to 
cooperate in the preparation of this re- 
vision. 

Several preliminary drafts of the re- 
vision were studied most carefully, word 
for word and line for line, by these var- 
ious groups, culminating in the bill now 
up for consideration. 

At the last Congress the Committee 
on the Revision of the Laws, through its 
chairman, appeared before a subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee and, 
in a number of sessions, pointed out and 
explained every change in substantive 
law made by the bill which had been 
reported by that committee. After full 
discussion the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary unanimously endorsed the then 
pending bill, which is similar to the bill 
before us today, and that bill was passed 
unanimously by the House on July 16, 
1946, in the closing days of the session. 
The bill had received the endorsement 
of the Department of Justice and the 
Section on Criminal Law of the American 
Bar Association. I believe that I am not 
engaging in overstatement when I say 
that no bill of this magnitude ever came 
to the House with such a background of 
careful and painstaking preparation and 
critical appraisal by so many leaders in 
this branch of the law. 

So much for the method of prepara- 
tion—and I want to express our appre- 
ciation to the learned members of the 
bench and bar who contributed so much 
of their talent and time toward this 
work. : 

Now as to the scope of the bill. 

XCIII— 319 
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This bill is a restatement of the Fed- 
eral laws relating to crimes and criminal 
procedure in effect on April 15, 1947. 
Most of these Jaws are now set forth in 
title 18 of the United States Code and 
are based upon the 1909 Criminal Code— 
which was the last revision of criminal 
laws enacted by the Congress—and sub- 
sequent laws on the subject. Of course, 
title 18 of the United States Code is only 
prima facie evidence of the law which is 
contained in numerous volumes of the 
Statutes at Large. Upon the enactment 
of this bill it will no longer be necessary 
to have recourse to those numerous vol- 
umes, All the law will be set out in one 
place and amendments in the future will 


be facilitated because of the orderly ar- 


rangement of the laws within one title. 

Just a year ago with the adoption of 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
many statutes became obsolete or super- 
seded, but, of course, were not specif- 
ically repealed. These together with 
other obsolete, superseded, redundant, 
and repetitious statutes are repealed by 
this bill, and the effect of the rules is 
clearly set forth in the revision. 

The law is restated in simple, clear, 
and concise language. Many sections of 
existing statutes are consolidated to fa- 
cilitate finding the law. The advantages 
of codes are too well known to reauire 
any lengthy exposition on my part at 
this time. 

You will find no radical changes in the 
philosophy of our criminal law in this 
bill. There is no attempt made here to 
coddle criminals and wrongdoers. Nor 
is this bill a subject of partisanship. Its 
predecessor which passed the House 
unanimously in the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress had been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws and had received the unanimous 
endorsement of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. This bill has also been re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Favorable action by the House today 
will constitute a big step toward an or- 
derly and systematic code of laws and 
will prove a boon to the bench and bar 
and the public generally. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
only for the purpose of suggesting that 
to some extent the gentleman's amend- 
ment is in violation of the understand- 
ing on which these bills were submitted 
to the House for passage today. It was 
understood that they were simply codi- 
fications of existing law and undertook 
to make no changes in existing law. 

I understand that probably the gen- 
tleman’s amendment has considerable 
merit, and I see several members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the floor. 
I certainly am not in a position and have 
no desire to raise any criticism of pro- 
cedure or objection to it, but it does 
seem to be a violation of the understand- 
ing under which these bills were sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION. I pointed out when I 
made my statement with reference to the 
first five bills that we considered, that 
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they were purely a codification. But 
there are some changes in this bill (H. R. 
3198), I mean, for instance, when we 
were considering this bill the Philippine 
Islands were a part of the United States, 
We had many laws applicable to the 
Philippine Islands when she was a part 
of the United States that are no longer in 
force because the Philippines are no 
longer a part of the United States, 
Those laws we cut out. 

We also found going through criminal 
law with the Department of Justice, the 
bar association, and the representatives 
of the Federal courts that Congress has 
passed many acts almost identical, In 
some of them the penalty was fixed at 
5 years and in others, fixed at 6 months. 
We thought it wise to clarify and har- 
monize these. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
so long as these distinguished gentlemen 
of the Judiciary Committee are satisfied 
with this procedure and with this bill, I 
shall not use the time of the House 
further. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I hold 
in my hand a copy of the committee re- 
port which I wish the Members would 
look at carefully. Where there is any 
indication of change every one of these 
questions is fully explained in the re- 
port. If we start to amend now we are 
liable to get into trouble. I favor the 
bill suggested by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania but I hope it will not be 
interjected here because it will upset the 
procedure which must be followed if we 
ever hope to accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania in the report accom- 
panying this bill to which he has re- 
ferred? 

Mr. MICHENER, No; it is not. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker being in doubt, the House 
divided, and there were—ayes 38, noes 6. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEVENSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
report to his constituents. 


REVISION OF TITLE 28, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3214) 
to revise, codify, and enact into law title 
28 of the United States Code entitled 
“Judicial Code and Judiciary.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill H. R. 3214 
deals with the judiciary and judicial 
procedure and I wish to call attention 
merely to one part of it. That is the part 
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which deals with The Tax Court of the 
United States. I do this at the specific 
request and direction of the chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. COLE of New York. May Iinquire 
if it is the gentleman’s intention to object 
to the passage of the bill in view of the 
question which he has raised? 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
give me just 1 minute I expect to have it 
passed over. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Why not do 
it now? 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. ROBSION. Is not what the gen- 
tleman is driving at permitting persons 
other than lawyers to practice? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; I have no reference 
to that at all. This bill establishes a new 
court, called the United States Tax 
Court, and it is given all the jurisdiction 
and powers vested in the Tax Court of 
the United States. But nowhere is it 
stated expressly that the new court is the 
successor of the existing agency. What 
will be the status of the present judges 
of the Tax Court is not determined. 
What will be the status of the cases pend- 
ing before itis not determined. In addi- 
tion to that, it provides that this admin- 
istrative agency becomes a part of the 
Federal judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GOSSETT. In reply to the obser- 
vations that the gentleman has made, 
this does not change the functions of the 
Tax Court in the least. It does not 
change the procedure in the least. It 
simply makes it a court. Whereas we 
call it a court, it has been in the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government, and 
we now put it in the judiciary branch of 
the Government which, it seems to me, is 
highly desirable. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think that 
matter has been studied sufficiently. 

Mr. GOSSETT. Oh, yes; it has. 

Mr. CURTIS. And I do not agree to 
the proposition that it makes no changes. 
It makes a lot of changes. 

Mr. GOSSETT. The matter has been 
studied by a very distinguished com- 
mittee of the bar and the bench. The 
Treasury has studied it, the Justice De- 
partment has studied it, our committee 
has studied it, and it has been studied 
backward and forward by everybody in 
the land almost who has any interest in 
the matter. Another thing, as a purely 
administrative agency, your taxpayer 
who may be aggrieved lacks certain 
rights of appeal which this bill gives. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understood the gen- 
tleman to say it did not make any 
changes. 

Mr.GOSSETT. Well, it does not make 
any change in the procedure except it 
makes it a court of record. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for the regular order. 
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The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 


MARKETING OF ECONOMIC POISONS AND 
DEVICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1237) 
to regulate the marketing of economic 
poisons and devices, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, when I first 
saw this bill it was my judgment that it 
was of such a nature and volume that it 
should be obliged to lie over for a while so 
that the Members could have an oppor- 
tunity to study it and the public general- 
ly understand its provisions. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. ANDRESEN] 
assures me that the bill is very impor- 
tant, and although there are several oth- 
er bills still on the Consent Calendar to 
be called, some of which are deserving of 
further explanation, I will not ask to 
have it passed over at this time if the 
gentleman irom Minnesota can give us 
any assuring explanation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, this is an important bill. It is 
a highly technical bill, and for the pro- 
tection of the public. The bill proposes 
to replace and expand the Insecticide 
Act of 1910; in other words, to bring the 
present insecticide law down to date so 
that the Federal Government can have 
some jurisdiction over many new insecti- 
cides that have been perfected during the 
past few years. 

I will make a brief explanation of the 
bill. The Insecticide Act of 1910 was 
enacted at a time when insecticides and 
fungicides were comparatively simple, 
consisting largely of paris green, pyre- 
thrum, bordeaux mixture, and similar 
materials. Rodenticides and herbicides 
were not then marketed to any great ex- 
tent. 

Since 1910 great changes have oc- 
curred in the field of economic poisons, 
and the present law is now inadequate. 
New plant materials and synthetic 
chemicals developed through research by 
both private industry and the Govern- 
ment have greatly increased the number 
of economic poisons and the scope of 
their usefulness. An important example 
at the present time is DDT (dichlorodi- 
phenyltrichloroethane), which is revo- 
lutionizing many phases of the insecti- 
cide industry. Herbicides are becoming 
increasingly important in the control 
and eradication of weeds as the result 
of the recent development of 2-4-di- 
chloro-phenoxy-acetic acid and other 
synthetic materials. 

This bill embraces, in addition to in- 
secticides and fungicides, rodenticides, 
herbicides, devices and preparations in- 
tended to control other forms of pests 
which are not subject to the present In- 
secticide Act of 1910. Rodenticides are 
being marketed in large quantities and 
many of them are weak and ineffective 
and have tended to imperil various 
rodent-control programs. The impor- 
tance of rodenticides can readily be ap- 
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preciated when it is realized that the 
estimated damage by rats alone has 
amounted to some $200,000,000 annually. 

Other important improvements and 
changes over the present law which 
wee be provided by this bill are as fol- 
ows: 

First. A provision requiring the regis- 
tration of economic poisons prior to their 
sale or introduction into interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

Second. The inclusion of provisions for 
protection of the public against poison- 
ing by requiring prominently displayed 
poison warnings on the labels of highly 
toxic economic poisons. 

Third. A provision requiring the col- 
oring or discoloring of dangerous white 
powdered economic poisons to prevent 
their being mistaken for flour, sugar, salt, 
baking powder, or other similar articles 
commonly used in the preparation of 
foodstuffs. 

Fourth. A requirement that warning 
or caution statements be contained on 
the label of the economic poison to pre- 
vent injury to living man, other verte- 
brate animals, vegetation, and useful in- 
vertebrate animals. 

Fifth. A provision requiring instruc- 
tions for use to provide adequate protec- 
tion for the public. 

Sixth. A provision declaring economic 
poisons to be misbranded if they are in- 
jurious to man, vertebrate animals, or 
vegetation, except weeds, when properly 
used. 

Seventh. A provision requiring infor- 
mation to be furnished with respect to 
the delivery, movement, or holding of 
economic poisons and devices. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

; 2 KEEFE. Who administers this 
aw 

Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Under 
the act of 1910, the Insecticide Act is 
being administered by the Department 
of Agriculture, because it relates prima- 
rily to the use of these insecticides in the 
production of food. I may say to the 
gentleman that the insecticide industry, 
the Department of Agriculture, the dis- 
tributors, and the organizations repre- 
senting the producers of this country are 
all in accord on the need for this bill. 
Some of the manufacturers do not like 
the registration proposition, but it was 
deemed advisable that they should be 
required to register their product with 
the Department of Agriculture so that 
the public could be protected. 

Mr. KEEFE. Why is it that the actual 
work is not handled by the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
deal with food, and this deals with insec- 
ticides, and under the act of 1910 the 
Department of Agriculture has handled 
it. 

Mr. KEEFE. They are dealing with a 
large number of drugs. They handle the 
Cosmetic Act, for example. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
is true. 
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Mr. KEEFE. I am just wondering 
why you should have two laboratories 
set up. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. This 
does not set up additional laboratories. 

Mr. KEEFE. They deal with all sorts 
of insecticides; for example, in the 
spraying of fruit trees and all that sort 
of thing. Why should you have two or- 
ganizations set up, one in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and one in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, to handle this 
proposition? Why cannot one do the 
job? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Per- 
haps one agency can do the job, but this 
is already in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This does not give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture any new duties, ex- 
cept as are provided in the bill. 

Mr. KEEFE. They are required under 
the terms of the act, are they not, to 
make examinations of insecticides and 
rodenticides and what not? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
already have that laboratory. 

Mr. KEEFE. That is exactly the point 
Iam making. You have such a labora- 
tory over in Agriculture. You have 
another great big laboratory doing the 
same type of work, exactly the same type 
of work, except a larger amount of work, 
in the Pure Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Now we are trying to simplify 
government and do away with overlap- 
ping bureaus and that sort of thing. I 
am asking what appears to me to be a 
perfectly decent and reasonable ques- 
tion: Why cannot this work of examina- 
tion of new insecticides and rodenticides 
and what have you be done by the Fure 
Food and Drug Administration, that is 
already doing that in that field? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. They 
are not doing that, I may say to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. This act at pres- 
ent is being administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It primarily 
affects the farmers. It is to control the 
use of these insecticides, some of them 
very dangerous, that are being brought 
on the market or have been brought on 
the market during the past 2 or 3 years. 
It only amends the old act. It is not 
new legislation. It only brings the legis- 
lation up to date in order to give the 
farming interests of America protection 
against the use of these dangerous in- 
secticides that are now being brought on 
the market. 

Mr. KEEFE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, may I say I have no ob- 
jection to the spirit and purpose of this 
act. I think it is a perfectly laudable 
one. But the Pure Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration is presently engaged in the 
business of examining insecticides for 
spray material for the treatment of fruit 
trees, for example, and that sort of thing. 
They have a great big laboratory estab- 
lished, and they have their agencies 
throughout the country doing that sort 
of work. 


I yield to the 
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What I would like to know is: Why 
cannot this work of examining and pass- 
ing upon the potency of proposed rodent 
control material and insecticide ma- 
terial be done by them? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. May I say to the 
gentleman that undoubtedly there is 
considerable merit in his statement that 
this activity should be consolidated, but 
that question has not been gone into. 
The only thing we are doing in this leg- 
islation is amending the present act. 
The present act provides that this work 
shail be done in the Department of Ag- 
riculture and it is left there. Hereafter 
if it is thought fit that these activities 
should be consolidated, then proper con- 
sideration should be given to that 
question. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin I 
feel a thorough investigation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and other agen- 
cies of the Government should and would 
disclose matters that we could eliminate 
to avoid duplication. This may be one 
of them. But I think that should be 
the subject of separate legislation be- 
cause of the vital need of this legislation 
to protect the growers of food so that 
they can know what they are buying 
when they purchase these insecticides. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, as well as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. FLANNAGAN], 
who apparently are interested in this bill. 
I do not happen to be a member of any 
legislative committee, but I do happen 
to be a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which handles the ap- 
propriations for the Pure Food and Drug 
Administration, and by reason of that 
fact, I am somewhat familiar with the 
operations of the Administration. 

We are obliged to the people of Amer- 
ica to economize in government and 
wherever the opportunity presents it- 
self to wipe out duplicating agencies of 
government. Here is a flagrant case 
where in the Department of Agricul- 
ture there are a number of scientists 
who are set up for the purpose of exam- 
ining insecticides and not permitting the 
misbranding of fungicides, rodenticides, 
and a few other things of that character, 
the exact type of work that is being done 
by the Pure Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. Why not start in now and econ- 
omize a little bit? 

Mr. FLANNAGAN. I am not saying 
that the gentleman is not right—that 
there should be consolidation, but the 
defeat of this legislation will not bring 
about that consolidation. This legisla- 
tion is for the purpose of bringing about 
an efficient administration with refer- 
ence to these dangerous insecticides that 
are being sold to the farmers today so 
as to protect the people of America who 
are producing the food. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I can 
assure the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that I am in thorough accord with his 
proposal to do away with duplication of 
activities on the part of many bureaus. 
This duplication should be eliminated, 
eyen though it might require the trans- 
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fer of the enforcement of the insecticide 
law by the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, or the transfer of the Pure 
Food and Drug over to the Department 
of Agriculture. Several hundred million 
dollars can be saved by eliminating du- 
plications in Federal activities, and I will 
go along with the gentlemen and other 
Members of the House to accomplish this 
result. 

In view of the emergency for the meas- 
ure before the House, I hope that there 
will not be any objection at this time. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. S 5 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete.— 

TITLE 


SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenti- 
cide Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act— 

a. The term “economic poison” means any 
substance or mixture of substances intended 
for preventing, destroying, repelling, or miti- 
gating any insects, rodents, fungi, weeds, and 
other forms of plant or animal life or viruses, 
except viruses on or in living man or other 
animals, which the Secretary shall declare 
to be a pest. 

b. The term “device” means any instru- 
ment or contrivance intended for trapping, 
destroying, repelling, or mitigating insects 
or rodents or destroying, repelling, or miti- 
gating fungi or weeds, or such other pests as 
may be designated by the Secretary, but not 
including equipment used for the application 
of economic poisons when sold separately 
therefrom. 

c. The term “insecticide” means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any insects which may be present in any 
environment whatsoever. 

d. The term “fungicide” means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended 
for preventing, destroying, repelling, or 
mitigating any fungi. N. 

e. The term “rodenticide” means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing rodents or any other vertebrate animal 
which the Secretary shall declare to be a pest. 

. The term “herbicide” means any sub- 
stance or mixture of substances intended for 
preventing, destroying, repelling, or mitigat- 
ing any weed. 

g. The term “weed” means any plant which 
grows where not wanted. 

h. The term “insect” means any of the 
numerous small invertebrate animals gen- 
erally having the body more or less obviously 
segmented, for the most part belonging to 
the class insecta, comprising six-legged, 
usually winged forms, as for example, beetles, 
bugs, bees, flies, and to other allied classes 
of arthropods whose members are wingless 
and usually have more than six legs, as, for 
example, spiders, mites, ticks, centipedes, 
and wood lice. 

1. The term “fungi” means all non-chloro- 
phyll-bearing thallophytes (that is, all non- 
chlorophyll-bearing plants of a lower order 
than mosses and liverworts) as, for example, 
rusts, smuts, mildews, molds, yeasts, and 
bacteria, except those on or in living man 
or other animals. 

J. The term “ingredient statement“ means 
either— 

(1) a statement of the name and percent- 
age of each active ingredient, together with 
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the total percentage of the inert ingredients, 
in the economic poison; or 

(2) astatement of the name of each active 
ingredient, together with the name of each 
and total percentage of the inert ingredients, 
if any there be, in the economic poison (ex- 
cept option 1 shall apply if the preparation 
is highly toxic to man, determined as pro- 
vided in section 6 of this act); 
and, in addition to (1) or (2) in case the 
economic poison contains arsenic in any 
form, a statement of the percentages of total 
and water soluble arsenic, each calculated 
as elementai arsenic. 

k. The term “active ingredient” means an 
ingredient which will prevent, destroy, repel, 
or mitigate insects, fungi, rodents, weeds, or 
other pests. 

1. The term “inert ingredient” means an 
ingredient which is not active. 

m. The term “antidote” means a practical 
immediate treatment in case of poisoning 
and includes first-aid treatment. 

n. The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, corporation, 
or any organized group of persons whether 
incorporated or not. 

o. The term “Territory” means any Ter- 
ritory or possession of the United States, ex- 
cluding the Canal Zone. 

p. The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

q. The term “registrant” means the person 
registering any economic poison pursuant to 
the provisions of this act. 

r. The term “label” means the written, 
printed, or graphic matter on, or attached to, 
the economic poison or device or the imme- 
diate container thereof, and the outside con- 
tainer cr wrapper of the retail package, if 
any there be, of the economic poison or 
device. 

s. The term “labeling” means all labels 
and other written, printed, or graphic 
matter— 

(1) upon the economic poison or device or 
any of its containers or wrappers; 

(2) accompanying the economic poison or 
device at any time; 

(8) to which reference is made on the 
label or in literature accompanying the eco- 
nomic poison or device, except to current offi- 
cial publications of the United States Depart- 


ments of Agriculture and Interior, the United 


States Public Health Service, State experi- 
ment stations, State agricultural colleges, 
and other similar Federal or State institu- 
tions or agencies authorized by law to con- 
duct research in the field of economic 
poisons; 

t. The term “adulterated” shall apply to 
any economic poison if its strength or purity 
falls below the professed standard or quality 
as expressed on its labeling or under which 
it is sold, or if any substance has been sub- 
stituted wholly or in part for the article, or 
if any valuable constituent of the article has 
been wholly or in part abstracted. 

u. The term “misbranded” shall apply— 

(1) to any economic poison or device if its 
labeling bears any statement, design, or 
graphic representation relative thereto or to 
its ingredients which is false or misleading 
in eny particular; 

(2) to any economic poison— 

(a) if it is an imitation of or is offered for 
sale under the name of another economic 
poison; 

(b) if its labeling bears any reference to 
registration under this act; 

(c) if the labeling accompanying it does 
not contain instructions for use which are 
necessary and if complied with adequate for 
the protection of the public; 

(d) if the label does not contain a warning 
or caution statement which may be neces- 
sary and if complied with adequate to pre- 
vent injury to living man and other verte- 
brate animals, vegetation, and useful inver- 
tebrate animals; 

(e) if the label does not bear an ingredient 
statement on that part of the immediate con- 
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tainer and on the outside container or wrap- 
per, if there be one, through which the in- 
gredient statement on the immediate con- 
tainer cannot be clearly read, of the retail 
package which is presented or displayed 
under customary conditions of purchase, 

(f) if any word, statement, or other in- 
formation required by or under authority 
of this act to appear on the label or label- 
ing is not prominently placed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or graphic 
matter in the labeling) and in such terms 
as to render it likely to be read and under- 
stood by the ordinary individual under cus- 
tomary conditions of purchase and use; or 

(g) if in the case of an insecticide, fungi- 
cide, or herbicide when used as directed or 
in accordance with commonly recognized 
practice it shall be injurious to living man 
or other vertebrate animals, or vegetation, 
except weeds, to which it is applied, or to 
the person applying such economic poison. 

PROHIBITED ACTS 

Sec. 3. a. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to distribute, sell, or offer for sale in 
any Territory or in the District of Columbia, 
or to ship or deliver for shipment from any 
State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia to any other State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or to any foreign coun- 
try, or to receive in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia from any other 
State, Territory, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or foreign country, and having so re- 


- ceived, deliver or offer to deliver to any 


other person, any of the following: 

(1) Any economic poison which has not 
been registered pursuant to the provisions 
of section 4 of this act, or any economic 
poison if any of the claims made for it or 
any of the directions for its use differ in sub- 
stance from the representations made in 
connection with its registration, or if the 
composition of an economic poison differs 
from its composition as represented in con- 
nection with its registration: Provided, That 
in the discretion of the Secretary, a change 
in the labeling or formula of an economic 
poison may be made within a registration 
pericd without requiring reregistration of the 
product, 

(2) Any economic poison unless it is in 
the registrant’s or the manufacturer’s un- 
broken immediate container, and there is af- 
fixed to such container, and to the outside 
container or wrapper of the retail package, 
if there be one through which the required 
information on the immediate container can- 
not be clearly read, a label bearing— 

(a) the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, registrant, or person for whom 
manufactured; 

(b) the name, brand, or trade-mark under 
which said article is sold; and E 

(c) the net weight or measure of the con- 
tent: Provided, That the Secretary may per- 
mit reasonable variations. 

(3) Any economic poison which contains 
any substance or substances in quantities 
highly toxic to man, determined as provided 
in section 6 of this act, unless the label shall 
bear, in addition to any other matter re- 
quired by this act— 

(a) the skull and crossbones; 

(b) the word “poison” prominently 
(in red) on a background of distinctly con- 
trasting color; and 

(c) a statement of an antidote for the 
economic poison. 

(4) The economic poisons commonly 
known as a standard lead arsenate, basic 
lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, magnesium 
arsenate, zinc arsenate, zinc arsenite, sodium 
fluoride, sodium fluosilicate, and barium 
fluosilicate unless they have been distinctly 
colored or discolored as provided by regula- 
tions issued in accordance with this act, or 
any other white powder economic- poison 
which the Secretary, after investigation of 
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and after public hearing on the necessity 
for such action for the protection of the 
public health and the feasibility of such col- 
oration or discoloration, shall, by regulation, 
require to be distinctly colored or discolored, 
unless it has been so colored or discolored: 
Provided, That the Secretary may exempt 
any economic poison to the extent that it is 
intended for a particular use or uses from 
the coloring or discoloring required or au- 
thorized by this section if he determines 
that such coloring or discoloring for such 
use or uses is not necessary for the protection 
of the public health. 

(5) Any economic poison which is adul- 
terated or misbranded or any device which 
is misbranded. 

b. Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this att, no article shall be deemed in vio- 
lation of this act when intended solely for 
export to any foreign country and prepared or 
packed according to the specifications or di- 
rections of the foreign purchaser. 

c. It shall be unlawful— 

(1) for any person to detach, alter, deface, 
or destroy, in whole or in part, any label or 
labeling provided for in this act or the rules 
and regulations promulgated hereunder, or 
to add any substance to, or take any sub- 
stance from, an economic poison in a manner 
that may defeat the purpose of this act; 

(2) for any manufacturer, distributor, 
dealer, carrier, or other person to refuse, 
upon a request in writing specifying the 
nature or kind of economic poison or device 
to which such request relates, to furnish to 
or permit any person designated by the Sec- 
retary to have access to and to copy such 
records as authorized by section 5 of this act; 

(3) for any person to give a guaranty or 
undertaking provided for in section 7 which 
is false in any particular, except that a person 
who receives and relies upon a guaranty au- 
thorized under section 7 may give a guaranty 
to the same effect, which guaranty shall con- 
tain in addition to his own name and address 
the name and address of the person residing 
in the United States from whom he received 
the guaranty or undertaking; and 

(4) for any person to use for his own ad- 
vantage or to reveal, other than to the Sec- 
retary, or officials or employees of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, or other 
Federal agencies, or to the courts in response 
to a subpena, or to physicians, and in emer- 
gencies to pharmacists and other qualified 
persons, for use in the preparation of anti- 
dotes, in accordance with such directions as 
the Secretary may prescribe, any information 
relative to formulas of products acquired by 
authority of section 4 of this act. 


REGISTRATION 


Src. 4. a. Every economic poison which is 
distributed, sold, or offered for sale in any 
Territory or the District of Columbia, or 
which is shipped or delivered for shipment 
from any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia to any other State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, or which is received 
from any foreign country shall be registered 
with the Secretary: Provided, That products 
which have the same formula, are manu- 
factured by the same person, the labeling 
of which contains the same claims, and the 
labels of which bear a designation identify- 
ing the product as the same economic poison 
may be registered as a single economic 
poison; and additional names and labels 
shall be added by supplement statements; 
the registrant shall file with the Secretary 
a statement including— 

(1) the name and address of the registrant 
and the mame and address of the person 
whose name will eppear on the label, if other 
than the registrant; 

(2) the name of the economic poison; 

(3) a complete copy of the labeling ac- 
companying the economic poison and a 
statement of all claims to be made for it, 
including the directions for use; and z 
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(4) if requested by the Secretary, a full 
description of the tests made and the results 
thereof upon which the claims are based. 

b. The Secretary, whenever he deems it 
necessary for the effective administration 
of this act, may require the submission of 
the complete formula of the economic poison. 
If it appears to the Secretary that the com- 
position of the article is such as to warrant 
the proposed claims for it and if the article 
and its labeling and other material required 
to be submitted comply with the require- 
ments of section 3 of this act, he shall 
register it. 

c. If it does not appear to the Secretary 
that the article is such as to warrant the 
proposed claims for it or if the article and 
its labeling and other material required to 
be submitted do not comply with the pro- 
visions of this act, he shall notify the regis- 
trant of the manner in which the article, 
labeling, or other material required to be 
submitted fail to comply with the act so 
as to afford the resigstrant an opportunity 
to make the corrections necessary. If, upon 
receipt of such notice, the registrant insists 
that such corrections are not necessary and 
requests in writing that it be registered, the 
Secretary shall register the article, under 
protest, and such registration shall be ac- 
companied by a warning, in writing, to the 

t of the apparent failure of the 
article to comply with the provisions of this 
act. In order to protect the public, the 
Secretary, on his own motion, may at any 
time, cancel the registration of an economic 
poison and in lieu thereof issue a registration 
under protest in accordance with the fore- 
going procedure. In no event shall registra- 
tion of an article, whether or not protested, 
be construed as a defense for the commis- 
sion of any offense prohibited under section 
3 of this act. 

d. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, registration is not required in the 
case of an economic poison shipped from one 
plant to another plant operated by the same 
person and used solely at such plant as a 
constituent part to make an economic poi- 
son which is registered under this act. 

BOOKS AND RECORDS 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of enforcing the 
provisions of this act, any manufacturer, 
distributor, carrier, dealer, or any other per- 
son who sells or offers for sale, delivers or 
offers for delivery, or who receives or holds 
any economic poison or device subject to this 
act, shall, upon request of any employee of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture or any employee of any State, Terri- 
tory, or political subdivision, duly designated 
by the Secretary, furnish or permit such per- 
son at all reasonable times to have access 
to, and to copy all records showing the de- 
livery, movement, or holding of such eco- 
nomic poison or device, including the quan- 
tity, the date of shipment and receipt, and 
the name of the consignor and consignee; 
and in the event of the inability of any per- 
son to produce records containing such in- 
formation, all other records and information 
relating to such délivery, movement, or hold- 
ing of the economic poison or device. Not- 
withstanding this provision, however, the 

evidence obtained under this sec- 
tion shall not be used in a criminal prosecu- 
tion of the person from whom obtained. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Src. 6. a. The Secretary (except as other- 
wise provided in this section) is authorized 
to make rules and regulations for carrying 
out the provisions of this act, including the 
collection and examination of samples of 
economic poisons and devices subject to this 
act. The Secretary is, in addition, authorized 
after opportunity for hearing— 

(1) to declare a pest any form of plant 
or animal life or virus which is injurious to 
plants, man, domestic animals, articles, or 
substances; 
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(2) to determine economic poisons, and 
quantities of substances contained in eco- 
nomic poisons, which are highly toxic to 
man; and 

(3) to determine standards of coloring or 
discoloring for economic poisons, and to sub- 
ject economic poisons to the requirements 
of section 3a (4) of this act. 

b. The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall jointly pre- 
scribe regulations for the enforcement of 
section 10 of this act. 

c. The examination of economic poisons 
or devices shall be made in the United States 
Department of Agriculture or elsewhere as 
the Secretary may designate for the purpose 
of determining from. such examination 
whether they comply with the requirements 
of this act, and if it shall appear from any 
such examination that they fail to comply 
with the requirements of this act, the Secre- 
tary shall cause notice to be given to the 
person against whom criminal proceedings 
are contemplated. Any person so notified 
shall be given an opportunity to present his 
views, either orally or in writing, with regard 
to such contemplated proceedings, and if in 
the opinion of the Secretary it appears that 
the provisions of this act have been violated 
by such person, then the Secretary shall 
certify the facts to the proper United States 
attorney, with a copy of the results of the 
analysis or the examination of such article: 
Provided, That nothing in this act shall be 
construed as requiring the Secretary to re- 
port for prosecution or for the institution 
of libel proceedings minor violations of this 
act whenever he believes that the public in- 
terest will be adequately served by a suitable 
written notice of warning. 

d. It shali be the duty of each United 
States attorney, to whom the Secretary or 
his agents shall report any violation of this 
Act, to cause appropriate proceedings to be 
commenced and prosecuted in the proper 
courts of the United States without delay, 

e. The Secretary shall, by publication in 
such manner as he may prescribe, give notice 
of all Judgments entered in action instituted 
under the authority of this act. 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 7. a. The penalties provided for a vio- 
lation of section 3a of this act shall not 
apply to— 

(1) any person who establishes a guar- 
anty signed by, and containing the name 
and address of, the registrant or person re- 
siding in the United States from whom he 
purchased and received in good faith the 
article in the same unbroken package, to the 
effect that the article was lawfully registered 
at the time of sale and delivery to him, and 
that it complies with the other requirements 
of this act, designating this act. In such 
case the guarantor shall be subject to the 
penalties which would otherwise attach to 
the person holding the guaranty under the 
provisions of this act; 

(2) any carrier while lawfully engaged in 

an economic poison or device 
if such carrier upon request by a person duly 
designated by the Secretary shall permit such 
person to copy all records showing the trans- 
actions in and movement of the articles; 

(3) to public officials while engaged in the 
performance of their official duties; 

(4) to the manufacturer or shipper of an 
economic poison for experimental use only 
by or under the supervision of any Federal 
or State agency authorized by law to conduct 
research in the field of economic poisons; or 
by others if a permit has been obtained be- 
fore shipment in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary. 

PENALTIES 


Src. 8. a. Any person violating section 3a 
(1) of this act shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and shall on conviction be fined not 
more than $1,000, 
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b. Any person violating any provision 
other than section 3a (1) of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon con- 
viction be fined not more than 6500 for the 
first offense, and on conviction of each 
subsequent offense be fined not more than 
$1,000: Provided, That an offense committed 
morethan 5 years after the last previous 
conviction shall be considered a first offense: 
And provided further, That in any case where 
@ registrant was issued a warning by the 
Secretary pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 4c of this act, he shall in each instance 
upon conviction for an offense concerning 
which he had been so warned, be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than 1 year, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment; and the registration of the article 
with reference to which the violation oc- 
curred shall terminate automatically. An 
article the registration of which has been 
terminated may not again be registered un- 
less the article, its labeling, and other mate- 
rial required to be submitted appear to the 
Secretary to comply with all the require- 
ments of this act, 

c. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, in case any person, with intent 
to defraud, uses or reveals information rela- 
tive to formulas of products acquired under 
the authority of section 4 of this act, he shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 3 years, or both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

d. When construing and enforcing the 
provisions of this act, the act, omission, or 
failure, of any officer, agent, or other person 
acting for or employed by any person shall 
in every case be also deemed to be the act, 
omission, or failure of such person as well as 
that of the person employed. 


Src. 9. a. Any economic poison or device 
that is being transported from one State, 
Territory, or District to another, or, having 
been transported, remains unsold or in orig- 
inal unbroken packages, or that is sold or 
offered for sale in the District of Columbia or 
any Territory, or that is imported from a 
foreign country, shall be liable to be pro- 
ceeded against in any district court of the 
United States in the district where it is 
found and seized for confiscation by a process 
of libel for condemnation— 

(1) in the case of an economic poison— 

(a) if it is audulterated or misbranded; 

(b) if it has not been registered pursuant 
to the provisions of section 4 of this act; 

(c) if it fails to bear on its label the in- 
formation required by this act; or 

(d) if it is a white powder economic poison 
and is not colored as required under this act; 


or 

(2) in the case of a device if it is mis- 
branded. 

b. If the article is condemned it shall, after 
entry of the decree, be disposed of by destruc- 
tion or sale as the court may direct and the 
proceeds, if sold, less the legal costs, shall be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
but the article shall not be sold contrary 
to the provisions of this act or of the laws 
of the jurisdiction in which it is sold: Pro- 
vided, That upon the payment of the costs 
of the libel proceedings and the execution and 
delivery of a good and sufficient bond condi- 
tioned that the article shall not be sold or 
otherwise disposed of contrary to the pro- 
visions of this act or the laws of any State, 
Territory, or District in which sold, the court 
may direct that such articles be delivered to 
the owner thereof. The proceedings of such 
libel cases shall conform, as near as may be, 
to the ings in admiralty, except that 
either party may demand trial by jury of any 
issue of fact joined in any case, and all such 

shall be at the suit of and in the 
name of the United States. 

c. When a decree of condemnation is 
entered against the article, court costs and 
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fees, storage, and other proper expenses shall 
be awarded against the person, if any, inter- 
vening as claimant of the article. 


IMPORTS 


Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
notify the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
arrival of economic poisons and devices 
offered for importation and shall deliger to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, upon his re- 
quest, samples of economic poisons or devices 
which are being imported or offered for im- 
port into the United States, giving notice to 
the owner or consignee, who may appear be- 
fore the Secretary of Agriculture and have 
the right to introduce testimony. If it ap- 
pears from the examination of a sample that 
it is adulterated or misbranded or otherwise 
violates the prohibitions set forth in this act, 
or is otherwise dangerous to the health of the 
people of the United States, or is of a kind 
forbidden entry into or forbidden to be sold 
or restricted in sale in the country in which 
it is made or from which it is exported, the 
said article may be refused admission, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall refuse 
delivery to the consignee and shall cause 
the destruction of any goods refused delivery 
which shall not be exported by the consignee 
within 3 months from the date of notice of 
such refusal under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may deliver to the consignee such goods 
pending examination and decision in the 
matter on execution of a penal bond for the 
amount of the full invoice value of such 
goods, together with the duty thereon, and 
on refusal to return such goods for any cause 
to the custody of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, when demanded, for the purpose of ex- 
cluding them from the country, or for any 
other purpose, said consignee shall forfeit the 
full amount of the bond: And provided fur- 
ther, That all charges for storage, cartage, 
and labor on goods which are refused admis- 
sion or delivery shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee, and in default of such payment 
shall constitute a lien against any future 
importation made by such owner or con- 
signee. 

DELEGATION OF DUTIES 


Sec. 11. All authority vested in the Secre- 
tary by virtue of the provisions of this act 
may with like force and effect be executed by 
such employees of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as the Secretary may 
designate for the purpose. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
EXPENDITURES 


Sec. 12. a. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for the purposes and ad- 
ministration of this act. In order to carry 
out the provisions of this act, which take 
effect prior to the repeal of the Insecticide 
Act of 1910, appropriations available for the 
enforcement of such act are authorized to be 
made available. 

b. The Secretary is authorized from the 
funds appropriated for this act to make such 
expenditures as he deems necessary, includ- 
ing rents, travel, supplies, books, samples, 
testing devices, furniture, equipment, and 
such other expenses as may be necessary to 
the administration of this act. 


COOPERATION 


Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized to co- 
operate with any other department or agency 
of the Federal Government and with the 
official regulatory agency of any State, or any 
State, Territory, District, possession, or any 
political subdivision thereof, in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, and in securing 
uniformity of regulations. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 14. If any provision of this act is de- 
clared unconstitutional, or the applicability 
thereof to any person or circumstance is held 


AND 
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invalid, the constitutionality of the remain- 
der of this act and the applicability thereof to 
other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 15. All provisions of this act, except 
section 3, “Prohibited Acts”; section 8, “Pen- 
alties“; section 9, “Seizures”; and section 10, 
“Imports,” shall take effect upon enactment, 
and sections 3, 8, 9, and 10 of this act shall 
take effect as follows: (1) As to devices, upon 
enactment; (2) as to rodenticides and herbi- 
cides, 6 months after enactment; and (3) as 
to insecticides, fungicides, and all other eco- 
nomic poisons, 1 year after enactment: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary, upon application, 
may at any time within 1 year after sections 
3, 8, 9, and 10 of this act become applicable 
to devices, rodenticides and herbicides, and 
insecticides, fungicides, and other economic 
poisons, respectively, if he determines that 
such action will not be unduly detrimental to 
the public interest, and is necessary to avoid 
hardship, exempt, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, any economic 
poison from the provisions of this act if 
such economic poison was labeled, shipped, 
and delivered by the manufacturer thereof 
prior to the time the sections of this act re- 
ferrsd to above become applicable to such 
economic poison and in case the economic 
poison is an insecticide or fungicide if its 
sale, delivery, or shipment has not been 
and will not be in violation of the pro- 
visions. ef the Insecticide Act of 1910. 


REPEALS 


Sec. 16. The Insecticide Act of 1910, ap- 
proved April 26, 1910 (36 Stat. 331, 7 U. S. C. 
121-134), is hereby repealed 1 year after the 
date of the enactment of this act: Provided, 
That, with respect to violations, liabilities 
incurred, or appeals taken prior to said date, 
and with respect to sales, shipments, or de- 
liveries of insecticides and fungicides under 
an exemption granted by the Secretary under 
section 15, all provisions of the Insecticide 
Act of 1910 shall be deemed to remain in full 
force for the purpose of sustaining any 
proper suit, action, or other proceeding with 
respect to any such violations, liabilities, ap- 
peals, or to such sales, shipments, or de- 
liveries of insecticides and fungicides ex- 
empted by the Secretary under section 15. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out the words “or 
weeds.” 

Page 6, line 11, strike out the word “in- 
structions” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “directions.” 

Page 7, line 2, strike out the semicolon 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and add 
the following: 

“Provided, That the Secretary may permit 
the ingredient statement to appear prom- 
inently on some other part of the container, 
if the size or form of the container makes 
it impracticable to place it on the part of 
the retail package which is presented or dis- 
played under customary conditions of pur- 
chase.” 

Page 8, line 4, insert after the phrase 
“deliver or offer to deliver” the following: 
“in the original unbroken package”; and 
insert a comma after the word “person.” 

Page 9, line 16, strike out the article “a.” 

Page 14, line 14, insert a new subsection e, 
as follows: 

“e. The Secretary is authorized to cancel 
the registration of any economic poison at 
the end of a period of 5 years following the 


registration of such economic poison or at 


the end of any 5-year period thereafter, un- 
less the registrant, prior to the expiration 
of each such 5-year period, requests in ac- 
cordance with regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary that such registration be continued 


` in effect.” 
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Page 15, line 15, strike out the period after 
the word “act” and insert the following: 
“and the determination and establishment 
of suitable names to be used in the ingre- 
dient statement.” 

Page 18, line 22, strike out the word “of” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “for.” 

Page 18, line 23, insert after the figures 
“$1,000” and before the colon the following: 
“or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Page 24, line 4, insert after the word “of- 
ficial” the following: “agricultural or other.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROPOSED SITE OF THE UNITED STATES 
COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3029) 
providing for the acquisition of a site and 
for preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for a courthouse to accommodate 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia and the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, this bill, as 
I understand it, is designed primarily to 
authorize the expenditure of $400,000 to 
prepare architect’s plans for a new court- 
house. But in the bill a commitment is 
made to the effect that the price of the 
site on which the courthouse is to be 


-erected will be $2,400,000. I should like 


to inquire of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works, the basis for that ap- 
praisal. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the question asked 
by the gentleman from New York is a 
fair one. The site involved for the erec- 
tion of a new courthouse for the United 
States District Court of Appeals is lo- 
cated on Independence Avenue at Mar- 
shall Place. 

The District of Columbia acquired that 
site nearly 20 years ago. The price that 
was paid for it was approximately $1,- 
800,000. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had an appraisal made, 
and Mr. Robert Reynolds, United States 
Director of Public Buildings and 
Grounds, also appraised the property on 
behalf of the United States Government, 
The appraisals were so nearly alike that 
there was no dispute about it, and that 
price was fixed. Ninety-nine and one- 
half percent of the title to the site is 
in the District of Columbia. This whole 
project is on a 50-50 basis. The District 
of Columbia pays half and the United 
States Government the other half. I 
may say that the present courthouse now 
occupied by the United States District 
Court of Appeals was erected in 1823. 
Those on the Public Works Committee 
who visited the court in action, and 
especially those members who are law- 
yers and practice law themselves, saw a 
great need for a new courthouse in the 
District. of Columbia. 

The price about which the gentleman 
inquires, $2,400,000, while it is somewhat 
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in excess of the amount paid by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, nevertheless we must 
realize they have held it nearly 20 years 
for the purpose for which we now desire 
it, a courthouse site. Inasmuch as the 
representatives of the District of Co- 
lumbia and of the United States believe 
that is a fair price, it does not seem 
that the amount is excessive or open to 
objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Would the 
gentleman advise us the date on which 
this appraisal was made by Mr. Reyn- 
olds? 

Mr. DONDERO. Within the last year. 

Mr. COLE of New York. And the gen- 
tleman is satisfied that this parcel of 
ground, which is now and for some years 
past has been used as a parking space, is 
reasonably worth $2,400,000? 

Mr. DONDERO. I am satisfied and 
no member of the committee has found 
himself in disagreement with it. I be- 
lieve it is a fair price. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, that 
additional $600,000, since the District of 
Columbia pays half of the cost, one-half 
of that would be paid anyway by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. So it is only an in- 
crease of $300,000 over the appraisal 
agreed upon and that covers that period 
of 20 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. DONDERO. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Architect of 
the Capito} is hereby authorized and directed 
to prepare drawings and specifications, and 
do all work incidental thereto, for a build- 
ing (including equipment, approaches, ar- 
chitectural landscape treatment of the 
grounds and connections with public utili- 
ties, and the Federal heating system) for 
the use of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to be located on that 
part of reservation 10 which is bounded by 
Constitution Avenue on the south, C Street 
on the north, John Marshall Place on the 
west, and Third Street on the east, contain- 
ing 245,266 square feet, title to which is in 
the District of Columbia with the exception 
of two pieces of land having a combined total 
area of 1,238 square feet, title to which said 
two pieces of land is in the United States. 

Sec. 2. (a) The plans for the building shall 
be prepared under the direction of, and shall 
be approved by, a committee of six members 
to be composed of the chief justice of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the chief justice of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, an associate justice of 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia to be designated by 
the chief justice of the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia, a 
member of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to be designated by 
said Board, the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, and the Architect of the Capitol. 

(b) The said committee shall estimate the 
cost of such building and report its findings 
to the Congress. 

Sec. 3. The exact location of the building 
on the site shall be approved by the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
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sion, and the design shall be approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District 

of Columbia are hereby authorized and di- 
rected to convey to the United States title 
to that part of reservation 10 which is owned 
by the District of Columbia within the area 
described in section 1 of this title, 
a strip 5 feet wide immediately adjacent to 
the south line of C Street and running paral- 
lel with said south line of C Street. from 
Third Street to John Marshall Place, said 
strip to be reserved for the widening of C 
Street: Provided, That the said Commission- 
ers are hereby authorized to continue to lease 
such land for parking purposes and to receive 
and use for expenses of the District of Co- 
lumbia any income derived therefrom, until 
such time as the use of the land is required 
by the Federal Government for the new court 
building. The compensation for the site, 
which is herein fixed at $2,420,000, shall con- 
stitute a credit to the District of Columbia 
for its share of the cost of the entire project 
as hereafter established by the Congress. 

Sec. 5. The Architect of the Capitol is here- 
by authorized to employ the necessary per- 
sonal and other services, to enter into the 
necessary contracts, and to make such other 
expenditures as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of this 
title, and there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not in excess of $400,000 
for such purposes, which shall include all 
architectural fees. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND SECTION 14 OF VETERANS’ 
PREFERENCE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 966) 
to amend section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of June 27, 1944. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice, for the 
reason that both the War and the Navy 
Departments expressed opposition to it, 
and for the further reason that the 
committee report, in an effort to comply 
with the rules of the House, is not very 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Core]? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION TO PERSONS PERFORM- 
ING DUTIES OF POSTMASTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1203) 
to provide compensation to persons per- 
forming the duties of postmasters at post 
offices of the fourth class during annual 
and sick leave of the postmasters. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is author- 
ized to be expended, from the appropriation 
for compensation to postmasters in the 
annual Post Office Department’s appropria- 
tion acts, compensation, at the rate pro- 
vided by law for postmasters’ compensation, 
to persons who perform the duties of the 
postmaster at post offices of the fourth class 
during the absence of the postmaster on sick 
or annual leave, as provided in Public Law 
134, approved July 6. 1945, 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, after the word leave“, 
strike out “as provided in Public Law 134, 
approved July 6, 1945” and insert “or leave 
without pay.” 


; The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS UNDER 
CIVIL SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2229) 
to amend the act of June 25, 1938, re- 
lating to the appointment of postmas- 
ters under civil service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


CONSOLIDATION OF LIGHTHOUSE SERV- 
ICE WITH THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 239) to 
further perfect the consolidation of the 
Lighthouse Service with the Coast 
Guard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to perfect the con- 
solidation of the Lighthouse Service with 
the Coast Guard by authorizing the commis- 
sioning, appointment, and enlistment in the 
Coast Guard, of certain officers and employ- 
ees of the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 5, 1939, is 
amended by before the period at 
the end thereof the following: ; and, after 
the first day of the month following enact- 
ment hereof, in computing longevity, for the 
purpose of pay m the Coast Guard, of any 
person commissioned, appointed, or enlisted 
under the provisions of this act, there shall 
be included all service of such person in the 
Lighthouse Service.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INCREASED RETIRED PAY FOR CERTAIN 
MEMBERS OF FORMER LIFE SAVING 
SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2054) 
to amend the act of April 14, 1930, to 
provide increased retired pay for certain 
members of the former Life Saving 
Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the compensation 
which any individual who served in the for- 
mer Life Saving Service of the United States 
as a keeper or surfman received under the 
provisions of section 1 of the act of April 
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14, 1930 (46 Stat. 164; U. S. C., 1940 ed., 
title 14, sec. 178a), shall be increased by 
3314 percent, beginning on the first day of 
the month following approval of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GRANTING EASEMENT ACROSS COAST 
GUARD STATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2654) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to grant to the Mayor and City Council 
of Baltimore, State of Maryland, a 
permanent easement for the purpose of 
installing, maintaining, and servicing a 
subterranean water main in, on, and 
across the land of the United States Coast 
Guard station called Lazaretto depot, 
Baltimore, Md. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to grant to the Mayor and City Council of 
Baltimore, a municipal corporation of the 
State of Maryland, a permanent easement 
for the purpose of installing, maintaining, 
and servicing a subterranean water main and 
its usual appurtenances in, on, and across 
the land of the United States Coast Guard 
station called Lazaretto depot, under such 
terms and conditions as he may determine to 
be not inconsistent with the use of such land 
for the purpose of said depot, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INSTITUTIONAL ON-FARM TRAINING FOR 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2181) 
relating to institutional on-farm training 
for veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of some members of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee whether this bill 
is approved by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The report does not satisfactorily 
explain the purposes of the bill, nor does 
it indicate the attitude of the Veterans’ 
Administration on the bill. Does the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts care to 
express any opinion on the subject? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. How 
can the Veterans’ Administration object 

to this bill when they are doing the very 
same thing by regulation. I may say to 
the gentleman that I have just been talk- 
ing with the Veterans’ Administration, 
who tell me that the amount involved is 
the amount they are asking in the 1948 
budget. They are doing the same thing 
today by regulation. The Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs want the regulation 
made into substantive law. It was a 
unanimous vote. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WHEELER] is the author of 
this bill. The gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. MEYER] and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. JouHnson] have similar 
bills. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Can the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts assure the 
House that the Veterans’ Administration 
approves the bill? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
They neither approve nor disapprove. 
But how can they object as they are 
operating now the same way by regu- 
lation? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Did a repre- 
sentative of the Veterans’ Administration 
appear before the committee at any time 
in regard to the bill? 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
matter was handled by a subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio, Judge Ramey. A represent- 
ative appeared before the subcommittee. 
The amount involved is the same as that 
asked for Veterans’ Administration in 
the 1948 budget. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. RAMEY. A representative of the 
Veterans’ Administration appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee, and the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WHEELER], appeared before the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The repre- 
sentative of the Veterans’ Administration 
appeared before the subcommittee, not 
the full committee. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. May 
I say that before the full committee the 
representatives of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration agreed that this was the fact, 
that they were in effect operating un- 
der the provisions of the bill at this time 
in that regulations covered such opera- 
tion. This bill simply enacts the regu- 
lations into law. This was brought out 
at the full committee meeting by a rep- 
resentative of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in view of the fact the gentleman from 
Ohio has assured us that a representa- 
tive of the Veterans’ Administration did 
appear before the committee and sup- 
port the bill when it was considered by 
the subcommittee I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 4 of 
part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, is amended by striking out (in- 
cluding apprenticeship and refresher or re- 
training training)” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “(including apprenticeship, refresher 
or retraining and institutional on-farm 
training).” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 6 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “The Adminis- 
trator shall pay to the educational or train- 
ing institution” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “The Administrator shall pay to the 
educational or training institution (includ- 
ing the institution offering institutional on- 
farm training).” 

Sec. 3. Paragraph 6 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “While enrolled in 
and pursuing a course under this part” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof “While enrofled 
in and pursuing a course under this part 
(including an institutional on-farm training 
course) .”” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph 11 of part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, is 


amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 
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“(c) As used in this part the term ‘in- 
stitutional on-farm training’ shall include 
any course of instruction approved by the 
appropriate agency of the State or the Ad- 
ministrator which, when taken as a full- 
time course, combines (1) organized group 
instruction in agricultural and related sub- 
jects of at least 200 hours per year (and of 
at least 8 hours each month) at an educa- 
tional or training institution, with (2) su- 
pervised work experience on a farm or other 
agricultural establishment. To be approved, 
such a course shall be developed with due 
consideration to the size and character of 
the farm on which the veteran is to receive 
his supervised work experience and to the 
need of the veteran, in the type of farming 
for which he is training, for proficiency in 
planning, producing, marketing, farm me- 
chanics, conservation of resources, food con- 
servation, farm financing, farm management, 
and the keeping of farm and home ac- 
counts. Such a course shall, in addition, 
satisfy the requirements of either of the 
following: 

“1. If the veteran performs the noninsti- 
tutional part of his course on a farm under 
his own control— 

“a, He shall receive not less than 100 hours 
of individual instruction per year, not less 
than 50 hours of which shall be on such 
farm (with at least two visits by the instruc- 
tor to such farm each month). Such indi- 
vidual instruction shall be given by the in- 
structor responsible for the veteran’s insti- 
tutional instruction and shall include in- 
struction and home-study assignments in the 
preparation of budgets, inventories, and 
statements showing the production, use on 
the farm, and sale of crops, livestock, and 
livestock products; 

“b, He shall be assured of control of such 
farm (whether by ownership, lease, manage- 
ment agreement, or other tenure arrange- 
ment) until the completion of his course; 
and 

“c. Such farm shall be of a size and char- 
acter which (1) together with the institu- 
tional part of the course will occupy the full 
time of the veteran, (2) will permit instruc- 
tion in all aspects of the management of a 
farm of the type for which the veteran is 
being trained, and (3) if the veteran intends 
to continue operating such farm at the close 
of his course, will assure him a satisfactory 
income under normal conditions. 

“2. If the veteran performs the noninsti- 
tutional part of his course as the employee of 
another— 

“a, He shall receive, on his employer's farm, 
not less than 50 hours of individual instruc- 
tion per year (with at least one visit by the 
instructor to such farm each month). Such 
individual instruction shall be given by the 
instructor responsible for the veteran’s in- 
stitutional instruction; 

“b. His employer’s farm shall be of a size 
and character which (1) together with the 
institutional part of the course will occupy 
the full time of the veteran, and (2) will 
permit instruction in all aspects of the man- 
agement of a farm of the type for which the 
veteran is being trained; and 

“c. His employer shall agree to instruct 
him in various aspects of farm management 
in accordance with the training schedule de- 
veloped for the veteran by his instructor, 
working in cooperation with his employer. 
If it is found that any approved course of 
institutional on-farm training has ceased to 
meet the requirements of this paragraph, the 
Veterans“ Administration shall cut off all 
benefits under this part as of the date of such 
withdrawal or approval.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect on the first day of the cal- 
endar month following the month in which 
this act is enacted. Until such effective date, 
the practices of the Veterans’ Administration 
as to institutional on-farm training in effect 
on the date of the enactment of this act shall 
remain in effect. 


1947 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 7, strike the words “the non- 
institutional.” 

Page 3, line 24, strike the word “institu- 
tional” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“group instruction.” 

Page 4, line 6, strike the words “the non- 
institutional.” 

Page 4, line 15, strike the word “institu- 
tional” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“group instruction.” 

Page 5, line 1, strike the word “paragraph” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “act.” 

Page 5, line 5, before the word “calendar”, 
insert the word “first.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks on the pend- 
ing legislation, H. R. 2181, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House cer- 
tain historical facts concerning the bill, 

In August of 1946 the Veterans’ Admin- 
istrator issued an administrative order 
which in effect abolished the institutional 
on-the-farm training feature of the GI 
bill of rights. This order was withdrawn 
at the instance of certain Members of 
Congress with the understanding that it 
was to be held in abeyance pending ac- 
tion by this Congress. 

As an indication of the importance of 
this piece of legislation there are at pres- 
ent 130,000 veterans who are taking this 
training in the United States. Under the 
present set-up the State training agen- 
cies are at a great disadvantage in that 
the program has no degree of stability. 
As it stands under existing law, the 
head of a State vocational-training pro- 
gram does not know whether he can con- 
tract the services of instructors for 1 day 
or for 1 year. This condition is certainly 
not conducive to a well-rounded pro- 
gram. Just as the people who are 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting the program cannot, under ex- 
isting law, make plans from 1 day to the 
next by the same token the veterans who 
are taking the training cannot make 
plans for the future. 

The condition I have just. outlined is 
not true of veterans who are taking train- 
ing in industrial on-the-job training. It 
is very unfair to have one set of stand- 
ards for a veteran who is trying to learn 
to be a machinist and another set of 
standards which excludes a veteran from 
training who wants to learn to be a 
farmer. 

This bill simply clarifies existing law in 
such a way as to stabilize the program. 
It sets up minimum standards which are 
to be maintained by the States but says 
to the Veterans’ Administrator that he 
will, if the State meets the standard, pay 
the required full subsistence. 

This legislation tends to give impetus 
to a much needed back-io-the-farm 
movement in that it allows veterans to 
get technical agricultural training 
through approved vocational-training 
programs without the necessity of going 
to a regular agricultural school. 

There are those who say that the whole 
vocational on-the-job: training program 
should be abolished. If this is to be done 
then it should be done to all types of 
training without picking out one group, 
the farmers, and destroying their part of 
it. If we are to pay subsistence to vet- 
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erans who are training for industrial 
careers then we should provide subsist- 
ence for those who desire training for 
agricultural careers. The question has 
been raised as to whether the Veterans’ 
Administration has been heard on this 
bill. For the record I would like to quote 
General Bradley who appeared before the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs January 
30, 1947: 

As to the payment of subsistence allow- 
ance: Since Public 346 specifically provides 
for paying less than full subsistence allow- 
ance when the veteran is pursuing less than 
full-time training, the question was raised 
whether full subsistence allowance would be 
paid the veteran for the time spent by him 
on his farm when the instructor was not 
present. The question was resolved favor- 
ably to the veteran because the course to con- 
form to published policy must provide for the 
full-time of the trainee to be spent on the 
course and definite and adequate work and 
training assignments are required to be made 
by the instructor and required to be com- 
pleted by the trainee during the time be- 
tween the visits of the instructor; thus, if the 
instructor fulfilled the requirements of the 
contract made with the school, it was consid- 
ered that the time between the instructor's 
visits should be regarded as training time 
and full subsistence allowance should be 
paid the veteran. That policy was adopted 
and practiced. Moreover, the program of 
institutional-on-farm training as specified by 
the Veterans’ Administration in its contracts 
with schools and other educational agencies 
for the training of veterans under Public 
16 provides that the school shall offer, teach, 
and administer the whole course, including 
that part of it which is pursued on the yet- 
eran’s own farm; that the veteran’s own 
farm for the purpose of the course of train- 
ing is ta be considered by the school and by 
the veteran to be an integral part of the 
teaching facilities of the school; and that the 
veteran can be considered to be in training 
on his own farm under Public 346 only when 
what he does on the farm has been planned 
by and with the school as part of the course 
which is being given by the school. 


This statement shows that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration approves institu- 
tional on-the-farm training as such. 
The question to be determined by this 
legislation is one having to do with the 
standards that are to be met if full sub- 
sistence is to be paid. This bill answers 
this question in that it sets up a minimum 
standard which is uniform for the coun- 
try as a whole and says to the Veterans’ 
Administrator that, if the State approv- 
ing agency approves training programs 
that meet these standards, full subsist- 
ence will be paid. 

It has been alleged that the passage of 
H. R. 2181 will necessitate the expendi- 
ture of $69,000,000 in addition to that 
which is being presently spent each year 
for each 100,000 veterans. There is no 
sound basis for this argument for passage 
of this bill will not necessarily bring more 
people into the program than are now in 
it. The $69,000,000 figure is the differ- 
ence between the current cost of the pro- 
gram and that which it would have cost 
had the Veterans’ Administration admin- 
istrative order of last August been ef- 
fected. Insofar as cost is concerned, 
there is the possibility that the setting 
up of the definite standard as is set-up in 
this bill might well cause the program to 
cost less than it costs now with no uni- 
form standard. The only additional cost 
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over the present cost that can possibly 
accrue upon enactment of this legislation 
would be realized if more veterans de- 
cide they want to take agricultural train- 
ing instead of some other form of train- 
ing that is provided by the GI bill of 
rights. 

There is every logical reason for the 
immediate passage of this bill and no rea- 
son at all why it should not be passed. 
We will be doing the farmer-veteran pop- 
ulation of this country a real favor in 
passing this bill. If it is not passed many 
veterans will be driven to industrial 
training in order to qualify under the 
GI bill of rights. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REPEALING AUTHORIZATION FOR PRIOR- 
ITIES IN TRANSPORTATION BY MER- 
CHANT VESSELS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 673) 
to repeal certain provisions authorizing 
the establishing of priorities in transpor- 
tation by merchant vessels. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the commit- 
tee report on this bill does not comply 
with the Ramseyer rule. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
calling of bills on the Consent Calendar 
eligible for consideration today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and to include an editorial. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up House Resolution 141 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct 
thorough studies and investigations relat- 
ing to matters coming with the jurisdiction 
of such committee under rule XI (1) (c) of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives, 
and for such purposes the said committee or 
any subcommittee thereof is authorized to 
sit and act during the present session of Con- 
gress at such times and places, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has ad- 
journed, to hold such hearings, and to require 
by subpena or otherwise the attendance and 
testimony of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, records, papers, and docu- 
ments, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the committee, or by any member desig- 
nated by such chairman, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
ormember. The chairman of the committee 
or any member thereof may administer oaths 
to witnesses. 

The committee shall report to the House 
of Representatives during the present session 
of Congress the results of its studies and in- 
vestigations with such recommendations for 
legislation or otherwise as the committee 
deems desirable, 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing more I can add to this. 
You have heard the Clerk read what the 
resolution provides. We have been giv- 
ing other standing committees this right 
of subpena. I may say that we are keep- 
ing this away from subcommittees. The 
Rules Committee feels that the standing 
committees of the House are rightfully 
the ones that should hold these investi- 
gations, that they are probably in a bet- 
ter position to judge things coming 
within their jurisdiction than some spe- 
cial committees. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ANDREWS], chair- 
man of the Committee on the Armed 
Services. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Armed Services Committee 
is divided in such a way that we have 
among other subcommittees a subcom- 
mittee known as the legal subcommit- 
tee, headed by that distinguished mem- 
ber of the bar from the State of Ohio 
[Mr. Extston], as chairman, and the 
equally distinguished Member on the 
minority side from the Texas bar [Mr. 
Kitpay}]. That committee unanimously 
requested the full committee to adopt 
this resolution which does nothing more 
nor less than provide under the rules 
of the House the full committee and the 
subcommittee in particular with the sub- 
pena power. That is the body of the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time on this side, 
but I would like to make an inquiry of 
the gentleman from Illinois or the gen- 
tleman from New York. Is this investi- 
gation practically the same type of in- 
vestigation that the previous Commit- 
tee on Navy Affairs and the Committee 
on Military Affairs had authority to con- 
duct? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. I may 
say that insofar as I know there is no 
plan at the moment to invoke the power 
of subpena nor are there any immediate 
investigations contemplated. It is pre- 
sumed the Congress will go out of session 
and this extends the power to this com- 
mittee during recess. It will be used in 
the same way that any investigating 
committee used it during the war, either 
the Committee on Military Affairs or the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man’s committee and the Committee on 
Naval Affairs in the last Congress had 
the power to subpena, made investiga- 
tions and recommended special legis- 
lation? 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York. There 
is no request for funds at the present 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I assume you 
are carrying on in the same way. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the reso- 
lution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The. SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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AUTHORIZING COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
LANDS TO MAKE INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 93 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands (now comprised of the six former 
Committees on Insular Affairs, Territories, 
Public Lands, Irrigation and Reclamation, 
Mines and Mining, and Indian Affairs) may 
make investigations into any matter within 
its jurisdiction. For the purpose of making 
such investigations the committee, or any 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times and places within or outside the 
United States, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I cannot add anything to what you have 
just heard read. It states very specifi- 
cally what the provisions are. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I have no re- 
quests for time, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A moton to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTINUING THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
TRANSPORTATION SITUATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
call up House Resolution 153 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That, effective from January 3, 
1947, the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to continue 
the investigation begun under authority of 
House Resolution 318 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, and for such purposes shall have 
the same power and authority as that con- 
ferred by such House Resolution 318. The 
committee may from time to time make 
such preliminary reports to the House as it 
deems advisable; and shall, during the pres- 
ent Congress, report to the House the re- 
sults of its investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. Any 
report submitted when the House is not in 
session shall be filed with the Clerk of the 
House. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as you have just heard read, this is a con- 
tinuance of the authority granted this 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce under House Resolution 318. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, at the conclusion of the 
legislative program of the day and fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore en- 
tered, I may be permitted to address the 
House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Murray] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


THE WOOL PROGRAM 


Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the wool problem has become so 
much an issue during the past few 
months and so many questions have been 
asked about it that I shall enumerate 
some of the questions and answers. 

Question. Why has there been an ac- 
cumulated stock pile of domestic wool of 
412,000,000 pounds? 

Answer. The direct cause of course 
was the war. The program set up in 1943 
to support the price of wool, and legis- 
lation by Congress that required the do- 
mestic wool could not be sold at less than 
parity. Another cause was the fact that 
foreign wool was shipped to the United 
States from Australia so that it would 
not fall into the hands of the Japs. 
While these huge imports of foreign wool 
may have been put in bonded warehouses, 
their presence depressed domestic prices 
of wool. During these years when the 
domestic wool could not be sold below 
parity, foreign wools were and could be 
sold to American manufacturers for less 
than the fixed prices on domestic wool. 
Sellers of imported wool knew and now 
know what the United States parity price 
is and can undersell the domestic wool. 

Question. Where are sheep produced 
in the United States? 

Answer. In many States, largely in a 
dozen States nearly one-fifth of them in 
Texas. 

Question. Why has not this problem 
been solved before this late hour? 

Answer. Because the present admin- 
istration’s suggestion was to give a blank 
check to the CCC. This prevented the 
legislation coming on the floor for con- 
sideration even last year. 

Question. How much wool is owned by 
the CCC at the present time and how 
much are the carrying charges? How 
much are the estimated losses? 

Answer. The following memoranda 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture gives the official answer. 
Average carrying charge per 

month, for present stock pile 

of wool—first 3 months of 


p y oon T $581, 713 
Stock on hand Mar. 31, 1947 
pounds.. 412,481,000 
Cost of stock on hand $217, 825, 000 
Estimated loss on orderly! 
liquidation of present stock 
pile eee 847. 462. 000 


By the term “orderly liquidation” it is 
meant that this liquidation would take 
around 2 to 4 years and would have to be 
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done without any interference by foreign 
market competition. 

If it were necessary to compete with for- 
eign markets it would be necessary to sell 
at an additional loss of perhaps 10 cents per 
pound, 


Question. Are the American wool 
growers entitled to legislation in their 
present dilemma? 

Answer. Most assuredly yes. Wool 
growers are faced with an unprecedented 
and abnormal situation as a result of 
the war. 

Question. Why is it an unprecedented 
situation? 

Answer. Before the war the domestic 
wool grower had a part of the domestic 
market for wool. The United States has, 
at least since 1909 been on an import 
basis so far as wool is concerned. 

Question. How much wool has been 
imported in the past? 

Answer. From 1920 to 1930 an aver- 
age of 159,000,000 pounds of apparel wool 
per year were imported, from 1930 to 
1940, a yearly average of 64,000,000 
pounds were imported. Low domestic 
wool prices prevailed. 

There was an average of 711,000,000 
pounds of wool imported from 1940 to 
1947. 

Question. What is the annual produc- 
tion and what was the annua! production 
of wool in the United States? 

Answer. The domestic production of 
wool in the United States has been each 
year from 1930 to 1945—411 to 454 mil- 
lion pounds. The production in 1945 was 
378,000,000 pounds, and in 1946 349,000,- 
000 pounds. 

Question. What were the provisions of 
the administration’s sponsored bill? 

Answer. The bill was as follows: 

H. R. 1825 
A bill to amend section 22 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, reenacted by the 

Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 

1937, by extending that statute to all pro- 

grams of the Department of Agriculture 

and agencies operating under its direction, 
and in other respects 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, as added by 
section 31 of the act of August 24, 1935 (49 
Stat. 773), reenacted by section 1 of the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 (50 Stat. 246), as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec, 22. (a) Whenever the President has 
reason to believe that any article or articles 
are being or are practically certain to be im- 
ported into the United States under such 
conditions and in such quantities as to ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective, or materially 
interfere with, any program or operation un- 
dertaken under this title or the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or section 32, Public Law No. 320, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, approved August 
24, 1935, as amended, or any loan, purchase, 
or other program or operation undertaken by 
the Department of Agriculture, or any agency 
operating under its direction, with respect 
to any agricultural commodity or procuct 
thereof, or to reduce substantially the amount 
of any product processed in the United States 
from any agricultural commodity or product 
thereof with respect to which any such pro- 
gram or operation is being undertaken, he 
shall cause an immediate investigation to be 
made by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, which shall give precedence to investi- 
gations under this section to determine such 
facts. Such investigation shall be made after 
due notice and opportunity for hearing to 
interested parties, and shall be conducted 
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subject to such regulations as the President 
shall specify. 

“(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recommen- 
dations made in connection therewith, the 
President finds the existence of such facts, 
he shall by proclamation impose such fees 
not in excess of 50 percent ad valorem or such 
quantitative limitations on any article or 
articles which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption as he finds 
and declares shown by such investigation to 
be necessary in order that the entry of such 
article or articles will not render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially interfere 
with, any program or operation referred to in 
subsection (a), of this section, or reduce sub- 
stantially the amount of any product proc- 
essed in the United States from any such ag- 
ricultural commodity or product thereof with 
respect to which any such program or opera- 
tion is being undertaken: Provided, That no 
proclamation under this section shall impose 
any limitation on the total quantity of any 
articles or articles which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
which reduces such permissible total quan- 
tity to proportionately less than 50 percent 
of the total quantity of such article or articles 
which was entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption during a representa- 
tive period as determined by the President: 
And provided further, That in designating 
any article or articles, the President may 
describe them by physical qualities, value, 
use, or upon such other bases as he shall 
determine. 

“(c) The fees and limitations imposed by 
the President by proclamation under this 
section and any revocation, suspension, or 
modification thereof, shall become effective 
on such date as shall be therein specified, 
and such fees shall be treated for adminis- 
trative purposes and for the purposes of sec- 
tion 32 of Public Law No. 320, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, approved August 34, 1935, as 
amended, as duties imposed by the Tariff 
Act of 1930, but such fees shall not be con- 
sidered as duties for the purpose of granting 
any preferential concession under any inter- 
national obligation of the United States. 

“(d) After investigation, report, finding, 
and declaration in the manner provided in 
the case of a proclamation issued pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, any proclama- 
tion or provision of such proclamation may 
be suspended or terminated by the President 
whenever he find and proclaims that the cir- 
cumstances requiring the proclamation or 
provision thereof no longer exist or may be 
modified by the President whenever he finds 
and proclaims that changed circumstances 


require such modification to carry out the 


purposes of this section. 

“(e) Any decision of the President as to 
facts under this section shall be final. 

„) No proclamation under this section 
shall be enforced in contravention of any 
treaty or other international agreement to 
which the United States is or hereafter be- 
comes a party.” 


You will note that the last paragraph 
nullifies all to be accomplished by this 
bill. The paragraph means that the 
Secretary of Agriculture can do so and 
so, unless someone in the State or other 
Departments of Government think it is 
better or best to do something else. 

Question. What is the law now in re- 
gard to imports? 

Answer. The following is from the 
United States Tariff Commission: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington. 
IMPORT SECTION OF AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ACT (OF 1933) 

Sec. 22. (a) Whenever she President has rea- 
son to believe that any one or more articles 
are being or are practically certain to be im- 
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ported into the United States under such con- 
ditions and in sufficient quantities as to ren- 
der or tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with any program or operation 
undertaken, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of any product processed in the 
United States from any commodity subject 
to and with respect to which any program is 
in operation, under this title or the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, or section 32, Public Law No. 
320, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved Aug- 
ust 24, 1935, as amended, he shall cause an 
immediate investigation to be made by the 
United States Tariff Commission, which shall 
give precedence to investigations under this 
section to determine such facts. Such in- 
vestigation shall be made after due notice 
and opportunity for hearing to interested 
parties and shall be conducted subject to 
such regulations as the President shall spec- 
ify. 
(b) If, on the basis of such investigation 
and report to him of findings and recom- 
mendations made in connection therewith, 
the President finds the existence of such 
facts, he shall by proclamation impose such 
fees on, or such limitations on the total quan- 
tities of, any article or articles which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption as he finds and declares shown 
by such investigation to be necessary to pre- 
scribe in order that the entry of such article 
or articles will not render or tend to render 
ineffective or materially interfere with any 
program or operation undertaken, or will not 
reduce substantially the amount of any prod- 
uct processed in the United States from any 
commodity subject to and with respect to 
which any program is in operation, under this 
title or the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended, or section 32, 
Public Law No. 320, Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, approved August 24, 1935, as amend- 
ed: Provided, That no limitation shall be 
imposed on the total quant‘v of any arti- 
cle which may be imported from any coun- 
try which reduces such permissible total 
quantity to less than 50 percent of the aver- 
age annual quantity of such article which was 
imported from such country during the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1929, to December 31,- 
1933, both dates inclusive. 

(c) The fees and import restrictions pro- 
claimed by the President under this section 
and any revocation, suspension, or modifica- 
tion thereof, shall become effective on such 
date as shall be specified in such proclama- 
tion, revocation, suspension, or modification, 
and such fees, which shall not be in excess of 
60 percent ad valorem, shall be treated for 
the purposes of all provisions of law relating 
to customs revenue as duties imposed by the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

(d) Any decision of the President as to 
facts under this section shall be final. 

(e) After investigation, report, finding, and 
declaration in the manner provided in the 
case of a proclamation issued pursuant to 
subsection (b) of this section, any proclama- 
tion or provision of such proclamation may 
be suspended by the President whenever he 
finds that the circumstances requiring the 
proclamation or provision thereof no longer 
exist, or may be modified by the President 
whenever he finds that changed circum- 
stances require such modification to carry 
out the p of this section. (49 Stat. 
773, sec. 31; 49 Stat. 1152, sec. 5; 50 Stat. 246, 
sec. 1; act of Jan. 25, 1940, H. R. 7171, 76th 
Cong.; 7 U. S. Code 624.) 


Also the following from the United 
States Tariff Commission: 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT OF JUNE 12, 1934, as 
AMENDED 
An act to amend the Tarif Act of 1930 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Tariff Act of 
1930 is amended by adding at the end of 
title III the following: 
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PART II. PROMOTION OF FOREIGN TRADE 

Sec. 350. (a) For the purpose of expand- 
ing foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in 
the present emergency in restoring the 
American standard of living, in overcoming 
domestic unemployment and the present 
economic depression, in increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the American public, and 
in establishing and maintaining a better re- 
lationship among various branches of Amer- 
ican agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce) by regulating the admission of for- 
eign goods into the United States in accord- 
ance with the characteristics and needs of 
various branches of American production so 
that foreign markets will be made available 
to those branches of American production 
which require and are capable of developing 
such outlets by affording corresponding 
market opportunities for foreign products 
in the United States, the President, when- 
ever he finds as a fact that any existing du- 
ties or other import restrictions of the 
United States or any foreign country are 
unduly burdening and restricting the for- 
eign trade of the United States and that 
the purpose above declared will be promoted 
by the means hereinafter specified, is au- 
thorized from time to time— 

(1) To enter into foreign trade agreements 
with foreign governments or instrumentali- 
ties thereof; and 

(2) To proclaim such modifications of 
existing duties and other import restrictions, 
or such additional import restrictions, or 
such continuance, and for such minimum 
periods, of existing customs or excise treat- 
ment of any article covered by foreign trade 
agreements, as are required or appropriate 
to carry out any foreign trade agreement 
that the President has entered into here- 
under. No proclamation shall be made in- 
creasing or decreasing by more than 50 per- 
cent [any existing rate of duty] any rate of 
duty, however established, existing on Janu- 
ary 1, 1945 (even though temporarily sus- 
pended by act of Congress), or transferring 
any article between the dutiable and free 
lists, The proclaimed duties and other im- 
port restrictions shall apply to articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of all for- 
eign countries, whether imported directly or 
indirectly: Provided, That the President may 
suspend the application to articles the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
country because of its discriminatory treat- 
ment of American commerce or because of 
other acts (including the operations of in- 
ternational cartels) or policies which in 
his opinion tend to defeat the purposes set 
forth in this section; and the proclaimed 
duties and other import restrictions shall 
be in effect from and after such time as is 
Specified in the proclamation. The Presi- 
dent may at any time terminate any such 
proclamation in whole or in part. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the application, with re- 
spect to rates of duty established under this 
section pursuant to agreemenis with coun- 
tries other than Cuba, of the provisions of 
the treaty of commercial reciprocity con- 
cluded between the United States and the 
Republic of Cuba on December 11, 1902, or 
to preclude giving effect to an exclusive 
agreement with Cuba concluded under this 
section, modifying the existing preferential 
customs treatment of any article the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Cuba: Provided, 
That the duties [payable] on such an article 
shall in no case be increased or decreased by 
more than 50 percent of the duties, [now 
payable thereon], however established, exist- 
ing on January 1, 1945 (even though tempo- 
rarily suspended by act of Congress). 

(e) As used in this section, the term “du- 
ties and other import restrictions” includes 
(1) rate and form of import duties and 
classification of articles, and (2) limitations, 
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prohibitions, charges, and exactions other 
than duties, imposed on importation or im- 
posed for the regulation of imports. 


Question. Is this a tariff question? 

Answer. No; it is not necessarily one, 
but of course it lends itself to that ap- 
proach to the politically minded. 

Question. Have the section 22 provi- 
sions been used for other crops or com- 
modities? 

Answer. Yes. The following excerpt 
from a letter from the United States 
Tariff Commission on April 29, 1945, is as 
follows: 

On February 1, 1947, the President, acting 
under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933 as amended, imposed an 
absolute import quota of 70,000,000 pounds 
per year on harsh or rough cotton having a 
staple length less than three-quarters of 1 
inch, (Proclamation 2715, Treasury Decision 
51624.) This class of cotton had previously 
been exempt from import quotas. 


Question. Have the provisions of sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act been used pre- 
viously? . 

Answer. Yes. The following excerpt 
from a letter of April 29, 1947, from he 
United States Tariff Commission shows 
that it has: 

The absolute import quota on silver fox 
pelts was terminated by Presidential procla- 
mation issued under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 as amended (the Trade Agree- 
ments Act). This proclamation was issued 
on March 18, 1947 and takes effect on May 1, 
1947. In other words, the import quota is 
eliminated on May 1, 1947. (T. D. 51647.) 


Question. Was H. R. 1825 needed for 
further authority and power to take care 
of the wool problem? 

Answer. Yes and no. Since the near 
embargo quota on wheat imports and 
since at least two near embargo quotas 
have been placed on cotton imports un- 
der section 22, and since this section says 
that when imports “render ineffective or 
materially interfere with any program or 
operation undertaken” it would appear 
no legislation is necessary, but wool was 
never in any previous program nor were 
section 32 funds used so it would appear 
that a wool bill is necessary to set up a 
quota. The section 350 of the Tariff Act 
could be used to increase the duty or to 
put on an import fee which is really an 
increase in duty. 

Question. Who submitted the wool 
bill to the Congress? 

Answer. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
Clinton P. Anderson in January 1947. 
He also announced the discontinuation 
of the wool buying program as of April 
15, 1947. 

Question. Were extended hearings 
held on the wool problem by the Agri- 
cultural Committee? 

Answer. Yes; very extended hearings 
were held and Chairman Horx has shown 
the patience of Job in trying to iron 
out this wool problem. All phases of 
the wool industry were heard. 

Question. What is the duty on wool 
imports? 

Answer. Thirty-four cents per pound, 
cleaned basis. Natural basis, 17 cents per 
pound. 

Question. Is this duty of 34 cents a 
pound sufficient to protect the producer 
of domestic wool? 
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Answer. It apparently was a sufficient 
duty to satisfy the wool people under 
normal times, but the present wool prob- 
lem is before us in spite of this duty. 
This administration put an embargo in 
addition to the 42-cents-per-bushel duty 
on wheat, and wool finds itself in the 
same embarrassing situation. 

Question. Is there a world wool mo- 
nopoly? 

Answer. Yes. I presume that since 
the British control 85 percent of the 
world’s wool, it could appropriately be 
called a monopoly. 

Question. Why should the American 
wool producer be compelled or expected 
to compete with a world wool cartel? 

Answer. They should not and most as- 
suredly are entitled to have protection 
from a world monopoly as well as from 
any domestic monopoly. 

Question. Why are and why should 
millions of dollars be appropriated each 
year to control domestic monopolies at 
a time we refuse to protect a domestic 
industry—like the wool producers—from 
a foreign monopoly? 

Answer. Americans are entitled to pro- 
tection from any foreign or domestic 
monopoly. 

Question. How much of the world wool 
is controlled by the British wool mo- 
nopoly? 

Answer. An estimated four to five bil- 
lion of pounds, and at this time a contin- 
uing world monopoly to face as well. 

Question. Why are American wool 
producers having difficulty in selling their 
wool at the present time? 

Answer. One reason is the Secretary 
of Agriculture has discontinued the CCC 
purchases; Two, the wool buyer does not 
wish to purchase a commodity that is in 
such a liquid price set-up; Three, the 
wool buyer does not wish to invest in wool 
if Mr. Clayton is going to reduce duty 
from 34 cents to 17 cents per pound or 
by 50 percent, which act would have a 
direct effect on wool prices. 

Question. How much wool is consumed 
in the United States? 

Answer. The following memorandum is 
an official answer from the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 

Wool consumption in the United States 


1, 013, 000, 000 
1, 072, 000, 000 

During 1942-45 war years average con- 
sumption over a billion pounds; 1935-39 pre- 
war average, 592,000,000 pounds. 

Source of information: Mr. R. H. Roberts, 
Livestock Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Question. What will be the United 
States wool consumption in the future? 

Answer. That depends on economic 
conditions. The income of the people 
will be the answer to that question. You 
can compare the prewar and wartime 
consumption and your best judgment. 
Factory pay rolls must be maintained if 
anywhere near a billion pounds yearly 
consumption is to be maintained. 

Question. How have the customs re- 
ceipts been on our wool during the years? 
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Answer. From 1940 to 1947 the 711,- 
000,000 pounds of imports should have 
provided $120,000,000 in revenue. This 
should have provided some $36,000,000 
for section 32 funds. 

Question. Is wool one of the larger 
agriculture imports? 

Answer. Yes, the largest agriculture 
import. The custom receipts from this 
one agriculture product have furnished 
large amounts of money for section 32 
funds. 

Question. The 30 percent of the cus- 
tom receipts provide funds for section 32 
funds, do they not? 

Answer. Yes. j 

Question. What are these section 32 
funds used for? ; 

Answer. For disposing of surpluses. 
For paying export subsidies on cotton 
and wheat, and still we hear talk about 
a soil-conservation program; to furnish 
funds to find new uses for cotton; to fur- 
nish funds for school-lunch programs, 

Question. Is wool a Steagall commod- 
ity? 

Answer. No; in my opinion, it should 
have been made a Steagall commodity in 
the beginning. The fact that a wool- 
support program was put in operation is 
conclusive evidence to justify a consid- 
eration of wool comparable to the con- 
sideration accorded a Steagall commod- 
ity. 

Question. What legislation should a 
wool bill include? 

Answer. Legislation that definitely 
places wool under the provisions of sec- 
tion 22 of the AAA Act. 

Question. Should the support price be 
definitely fixed in amount? 

Answer. Yes; for two reasons. One 
reason is that wool has been put on the 
spot as a war casualty. Two, because if 
the definite price is not fixed there is no 
assurance that this administration will 
even follow the law and live up to a not- 
less-than-90-percent-parity” floor price. 

Question. Have any other crops or 
farm produce had consideration under 
section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
section 22 of the AAA Act? 

Answer. Yes; section 22. There has 
been two import quotas put on cotton. 
Yet, the Smoot-Hawley duty of 42 cents 
per bushel on wheat was not effective, so 
a near-embargo was added to the Smoot- 
Hawley duty. 

Question. Has section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 been used by the President? 

Answer. Yes; on May 1, 1945, the im- 
port quota was removed on silver fox. In 
fact, the country making the largest 
shipments to the United States were sub- 
sidizing silver-fox production in their 
own country at the very time the import 
quota was removed by President Truman, 

Question. Have the letters of the wool 
trade given the facts about the wool 
problem? 

Answer. No; not exactly, They seem 
to be laboring under the impression that 
the law says a support of 90 percent is 
guaranteed under certain commodities 
when the law says “not less than 90 per- 
cent of parity.” There is not much use 
talking about a support price to anyone 
so long as the Secretary of Agriculture 
allows Steagall commoditiés to sell below 
even the 90-percent parity guaranteed 
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floor price as is the case of a part of the 
milk industry today. 

Question. What will be the future of 
domestic sheep production if no addi- 
tional protection is given the American 
sheep industry? 

Answer. The future is obvious. The 
numbers have already been reduced from 
55,000,000 in 1943 to 38,000,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. 

Question. What will be the United 
States wool prices if the domestic pro- 
ducers are liquidated? 

Answer. The $1 a pound for imported 
rubber after World War I should be some 
indication as to what might happen if 
the American wool consumers are placed 
in the clutches of a world wool monopoly. 

Question. Do you remember sugar 
prices after World War 12 What will be 
the attitude of the public toward support 
prices to agriculture if the 412,000,000,- 
pound stock pile is not disposed of with 
as little loss as possible? 

Answer. If a loss on wool that could be 
avoided is really allowed to take place, 
public opposition to the whole support 
program can be expected. The millions 
lost through maladministration of the 
potato program adds to this public dis- 
approval. 

Question. Will the American sheep 
industry be ruined if no action is taken? 

Answer. Apparently so. 

Question. Has there been a similar 
situation in other agricultural fields? 

Answer. Yes; the fur farmers have 
been subjected to treatment not in keep- 
ing with a desirable policy, so far as the 
administrative agencies are concerned. 
An Administration delegation was sent 
to invite imports, and the quota on im- 
ports was removed on certain furs when 
the country doing the importing was 
subsidizing their own producers. Small 
agricultural groups are the ones neglect- 
ed or penalized while the big operators, 
with large numbers, have special privi- 
leges extended to them in various ways. 

Question. Was not wool really in- 
cluded as a Steagall commodity indirect- 
ly when the sheepmen were asked to in- 
crease lamb and mutton production? 

Answer. There is reason to believe 
that if wool is to be denied support, then 
additional support should go to the meat 
producer. 

Question. Could the antidumping pro- 
visions of the tariff laws be effectively 
invoked? 

Answer. Yes, I presume they could, 
but the antidumping provisions of the 
law are rather ambiguous to say the 
least. Understand that they have been 
interpreted to mean that they provide 
for assessment of additional duties on 
goods which are sold in export to the 
United States below the prevailing price 
in the country exporting. The addi- 
tional duty is equal to the disparity re- 
ferred to. However, if the goods have a 
market and are sold for as much in the 
export government, the antidumping law 
does not apply. 

Question. Would any wool bill affect 
what Mr. Clayton is doing at Geneva? 

Answer. Yes, I presume it might. 
However, I do believe we should go into 
the whole tariff argument at this time. 
I will point out that Mr. Clayton nor any. 
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other individual should be allowed to 
have the power to cooperate with a for- 
eign monopoly. 

Question. Does not the price of wool 
determine the wage per hour to Ameri- 
can wool producers? Does the price of 
woolen cloth determine the wage per 
hour to the workmen in the American 
woolen mills? 

Answer. Surely. 

Question. Has Australia an embargo 
on exports of certain types of high 
quality wool producing sheep? 

Answer, Yes, they have an embargo on 
rams if not ewes and I understand this 
embargo applies to other parts of the 
British Empire as well as to the United 
States. 

Question. Could the President not now 
raise the duty by 50 percent and slow up 
imports and help liquidate the domestic 
stock pile of wool? 

Answer. Yes, I presume he could, but 
it appears that an import fee is less 
palatable than a quota. There are many 
precedents for the quota, though no in- 
creased import fee has been put in opera- 
tion during the past 15 years. 

Question. Were quotas ever put in 
operation during the past 15 years? 

Answer. Yes. Several times that I 
know of. Once on wheat and twice on 
cotton. 

Question. Section 22 if amended then 
could be used the same as it was used for 
additional protection for cotton and 
wheat? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Did not the custom receipts 
on the 900, 000, 000 pounds of wool im- 
ported in 1946 put over $156,000,000 in 
the United States Treasury in 1946? 

Answer. That is correct. 

Question. If some public funds are 
necessarily used to dispose of the present 
wool stock pile would not the United 
seen Treasury still have some millions 
eft j 

Answer. That depends wholly on the 
administrative procedures. If the whole 
$150,000,000 were used the United States 
Treasury would be as well off as it is 
where other products are imported free 
of duty with no custom receipts chan- 
neled to the United States Treasury. 

Question. Does it not appear rather 
ridiculous to talk about soil conservation, 
then acquire custom receipts from a live 
stock product, and then use 30 percent 
of the custom receipts to dispose of soil 
depleting crops? 

Answer. It sure does not make sense— 
economic or any other kind. 

Question. Have not these section 32 
funds, representing 30 percent of the 
customs receipts and in this case as a 
result of wool imports, been used to ex- 
port subsidy for cotton? 

Answer. Yes, not only for subsidized 
cotton exports but for other soil deplet- 
ing crops like corn and wheat and even 
tobacco. These funds have been used to 
pay 6 to 9 cents per pound subsidy on 
cotton for making undulating material 
and other uses. In fact, this domestic 
use experimental program appears 
mostly subsidy and little experimental. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CURTIS asked and was granted 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made today and include cer- 
tain memorandum. 

Mr. MORRISON (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the RECORD. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 450. An act providing for the con- 
veyance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Mili- 
tary Reservation for public use; and 

H. R. 1098. An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following title: 


S. J. Res. 102. Joint resolution to permit 
United States common communications car- 
riers to accord free communication privileges 
to official participants in the world telecom- 
munications conferences to be held in the 
United States in 1947. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 13, 1947, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


671. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
validate payments heretofore made by dis- 
bursing officers of the United States Govern- 
ment covering the cost of shipment of house- 
hold effects of civilian employees, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

672. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the appointment of one 
additional Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

673. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Selective Service Records, transmitting a list 
of the selective-service registrants of in- 
ductible age occupationally deferred by the 
local boards of the Selective Service System 
as of March 31, 1947, because of their em- 
ployment in or under the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

674. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 

bill to integrate certain personnel of 
the former Bureau of Marine Inspection and 
Navigation and the Bureau of Customs into 
the Regular Coast Guard, to establish the 
permanent commissioned personnel strength 
of the Coast Guard, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and rcfcrence to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
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Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 2276. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of War to pay certain 
expenses incident to training, attendance, 
and participation of personnel of the Army 
of the United States in the Seventh Winter 
Sports Olympic Games and the Fourteenth 
Olympic Games and for future Olympic 
games; with amendment (Rept. No. 346). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of New York: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 3124. A bill to au- 
thorize the attendance of the Marine Band 
at the Eighty-first National Encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, August 10 to 14, 1947; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 347). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 3413. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support the price of milk at 
not less than $3.10 per hundred pounds; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3414. A bill to amend section 2357 of 
the Revised Statutes to increase the size of 
isolated or disconnected tracts or parcels of 
the public domain which may be sold, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands 


By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 3415. A bill to prohibit further ship- 
ments to Russia under the Lease-Lend Act; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3416. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Pensacola National Monu- 
ment; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H. R. 3417. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to Escambia County, State of Florida, of 
a portion of Santa Rosa Island which is under 
the jurisdiction of the War Department; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of Indiana: 

H. R. 3418. A bill to provide that veterans 
who have at any time suffered from service- 
connected advanced tuberculosis shall be 
rated as permanently and totally disabled by 
the Veterans’ Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3419. A bill to make permanent the 
special survivorship protection provided for 
veterans under section 210 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 3420. A bill to make permanent the 
special survivorship protection provided for 
veterans under section 210 of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FLANNAGAN: 

H. R. 3421. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national soil-fertility policy 
and program, to authorize the construction 
of certain fertilizer plants as a part of said 
program, to provide for the testing and dem- 
onstrating of fertilizer produced in such Gov- 
ernment and other plants on a Nation-wide 
scale, to provide for the exploration of fer- 
tilizer resources on the public lands, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, GEARHART: 

H. R. 3422. A bill to amend section 811 (c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the inclusion in tne gross estate for purposes 
of the estate tax of certain transfers taking 
effect at death; to the Committee on-Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 3423. A bill to amend title 111 of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (G1 
bill of rights), pertaining to loans for the 
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purchase or construction of homes farms, 
and business property, so as to provide more 
adequate and effective farm-loan benefits; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

H. J. Res. 199. Joint resolution to provide 
for the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the one hundred and tit- 
tieth anniversary of the launching of the 
United States frigate Constitution; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. J. Res. 200. Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the launching of the 
United States frigate Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week of June 
22 to 28, 1947, as National Air Tour Week; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING. 

H. Res. 208. Resolution to amend rule XI 
(1) of the Rules of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, Memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of California, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relating to establishing September 17 
as Constitution Day; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take early action on statehood; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to make available as Hawaiian homelands a 
certain parcel of land situated on the island 
of Maui, T. H.; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memortalizing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to pass appropriate legislation to enable vet- 
erans who obtained guaranteed loans prior 
to December 28, 1945, to come within provi- 
sions of Public Law 268; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to the development of deposits of 
mineral ores in the United States; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States not 
to approve any legislation unifying or merg- 
ing the armed forces unless there is con- 
tained therein assurance that the Marine 
Corps will be retained in its present form; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the Hawaiian Organic Act by re- 
ducing the residence qualification in divorce 
proceedings from 2 years to 1 year; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
protesting the order of the Secretary of War 
inactivating the United States Army post at 
Camp McCoy and requesting that steps be 
taken to prevent such order from taking 
effect; to the Committee on Armed Services, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R.3424. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Mitsu Yajima; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 3425. A bill for the relief of the 
Lebanon Woolen Mills, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3428. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
and Mrs. Lem Motlow; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3427. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary H. Overall and Thomas I. Baker; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3428. A bill granting an annuity to 
Emma June Wilbur; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


488. By Mr. BRADLEY of California: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. C. D. Rasmussen, of Long Beach, 
Calif., and 226 other residents of the 
Eighteenth Congressional District of Cal- 
ifornia, urging favorable consideration and 
support of S. 265, a bill to prevent the in- 
terstate transmission of advertising of all 
alcoholic beverages and the broadcasting of 
all such advertising by means of radio; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

489. By Mr. BRAMBLETT: Petition of El- 
mer J, Grain, Monterey, Calif., and others, 
regarding immediate cashing of veterans’ 
terminal-leave bonds; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

490, By Mr. HOLMES: Petitions of residents 
of Walla Walla, Wash., urging passage of S. 
265, a bill to prohibit transportation of alco- 
holic-beverage advertising and broadcasting 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

491. By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of 94 residents 
of Cadiz and surrounding communities, in 
support of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
in interstate commerce and broadcasting of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising over the radio; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

492. By Mr. MCGREGOR: Petition of citi- 
zens of Mount Vernon, Ohio (Knox County), 
in behalf of passage of S. 265, a bill to pro- 
hibit the transportation of alcoholic-bever- 
age advertising in interstate commerce and 
the broadcasting of alcoholic-beverage ad- 
vertising over the radio; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

493. By Mr. COTTON: Petition of the exec- 
utive committee of the New Hampshire Bar 
Association, urging Congress to endorse H. R. 
1639; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

494, By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution of May 8, 1947, by Kenosha Jewish 
Welfare Fund, Kenosha, Wis., calling upon 
the United States Government to take the 
initiative during the special meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations in 
championing the program for Palestine, to 
insist that the Jewish people be accorded 
full representation in all deliberations re- 
garding Palestine within the United Nations 
through the Jewish agency, and to bring 
weight to bear on the mandatory government 
to the end that an interim policy based upon 
the existing mandate be set in motion at 
once providing for immediate large-scale 
Jewish immigration into Palestine and the 
removal of discriminatory land restrictions 
in the Jewish national home; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

495. By Mr. WELCH: California State Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 17, relative to the develop- 
ment of deposits of mineral ores in the 
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United States; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

496. Also, California State Senate Resolu- 
tion No. 6, memorializing and petitioning the 
President and Congress of the United States 
to pass appropriate legislation to enable vet- 
erans who obtained guaranteed loans prior 
to December 28, 1945, to come within pro- 
visions of Public Law 268; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

497. By the SPEAKER: Petition of officers 
and members of the Townsend conference 
from the Eighth District of the State of 
Massachusetts, petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

498. Also, petition of members of Townsend 
Club, No. 2, Boston, Mass., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to endorsement of the Townsend plan; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

499. Also, petition of Donald F. Dooley, 
Janesville, Wis., and others, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to request for an impartial investigation of 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co,’s be- 
havior in an 11-month strike; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, title III. Regu- 
lation of Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), 
which provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received for the first calendar 
quarter, 1947. 

To carry out the provisions of the Lob- 
bying Act three forms were printed and 
used in making detailed statements 
(Form A), registrations (Form B), and 
filing quarterly reports (Form C). 

Section 308 (b) requires the printing 
of information received and filed. Forms 
B and C, upon which this information 
was submitted, are reproduced as follows: 

Form B 
REGISTRATION (IN DUPLICATE) WITH THE CLERK 

OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND SEC- 

RETARY OF THE SENATE UNDER THE LOBBYING 

ACT 

(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 
—— .... ͤ E — 


INFORMATION REQUIRED FROM PERSON 
REGISTERING 
(1) The name and address of the person 
by whom employed: 


a 
(2) In whose interest he appears or works: 
25 -- 


25 What expenses are to be included: 
Ya) ee are eee es TA hy es eros ENES - 


of its membership. 


See Form C for quarterly report to be filed, 
OATH OF REGISTRANT 
{Omitted in printing] 


Form C 


QUARTERLY REPORT OF PERSONS REGISTERING 
UNDER LossBYING Act To BE FILED, IN DU- 
PLICATE, WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENT. 


‘ATIVES AND SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 
(Public Law 601, 79th Cong.) 
8 ee do Sa a 2 eles — 
Business address. 
Employed by. 
—:: :.. vomis wipamteee 8 


INFORMATION REQUIRED IN QUARTERLY REPORT 
Each such person so registering shall, be- 
tween the Ist and 10th day of each calendar 
quarter, so long as his activity continues, 
file with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Secretary of the Senate— 

(1) A detailed report under oath of all 
money received and expended by him during 
the preceding calendar quarter: 

1 


(2) To whom paid: 
e parts SE a ae ee Ee — 
(3) For what purposes: 
A r E A S A E See 
(4) The names of any papers, periodicals, 
magazines, or other publications in which he 
has caused to be published any articles or 
editorials: 


(5) The proposed legislation he is em- 
ployed to support or oppose: 

(5) — . — 
OATH OF REGISTRANT FILING QUARTERLY REPORT 
[Omitted in printing] 
REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were re- 
ceived for the first calendar quarter 1947, 
and filed, using Form B, with the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

(Note.—In order to reduce space, the 
questions in Form B (see above) are not 
repeated. Only the answers to questions 
are printed and are indicated by num- 
bers in parentheses.) 


Abbott, Charlotte E., 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York 16, N. Y. (2) 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 
East Thirty-sixth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
(3) Termination at will. (4) $333.33 per 
month plus actual out-of-pocket expenses in 
travel. (5) Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. (6) Actual out-of-pocket 
travel expenses. (7) Fares of transportation, 
hotel, and out-of-pocket expenses. 

Adkerson, J. Carson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) Self. 
(2) In my own interest and in behalf of 
others in the manganese and strategic min- 
erals industry. (3) Indefinite; any time or 
expense I might spend in connection with 
legislative matters is incidental only. (4) I 
am neither paid nor do I know that I will 
be, but if I am I will report it on Form C. 
(5) Normally a producer of manganese or 
other strategic minerals. (6) Nothing at 
present, but those which may be paid at any 
future date will be reported. (7) Telephone, 
telegraph, taxicabs, stamps, stationery and 
stenographic service. 

American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) Act on behalf 
of its membership consisting of 180,000 grad- 
uate, registered nurses. (2) In the interest 
(8) The term for which 
the American Nurses’ Association is organ- 
ized is perpetual, (4) No special funds are 
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collected for a specific purpose, such as legis- 
lation. Dues ($3 per capita) are paid into the 
general treasury of the association. Legisla- 
tive activities account for a small percentage 
(2.3 percent in 1944; 3.4 percent in 1945). 
(5) All expenditures of the association (in- 
cluding overhead expenses) met through 
dues of membership ($3 per capita). (6) See 
item No. 4. (7) Communications to con- 
stituent State nurses’ associations—tele- 
phone, telegraph, letters, printing and mim- 
eographing, legal advice, travel expenses of 


witnesses (officers and members of the 
association). 
Atkinson, Arthur K., 1618 Railway Ex- 


change Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. (1) Regis- 
trant is chairman of a special tax committee 
of reorganization railroads and files this 
statement as a matter of information to the 
Congress, although it is felt that registrant 
does not come within the purview of the act. 
The committee of which registrant is chair- 
man is a voluntary committee originally 
formed in 1944 at a meeting of financial and 
accounting officers and counsel of sundry 
railroads which were in bankruptcy or re- 
ceivership or had emerged therefrom. (For 
list of reorganization railroads, see appendix 
A attached.) The sole purpose of the com- 
mittee was and is to work for the enactment 
of legislation granting or confirming the 
right of reorganization railroads to avail 
themselves of the so-called carry-over and 
carry-back provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code as contained in section 122 and as 
were contained in section 710 (c) during the 
period it was in effect. The work would be 
carried on by the Association of American 
Railroads but for the fact that the proposed 
legislation is of interest only to certain rail- 
roads. The committee has neither solicited 
nor received any funds to carry on its work. 
It is composed exclusively of financial and 
accounting officers and counsel of certain of 
the railroads listed in appendix A, and their 
time, services, and ordinary and necessary 
expenses as members of the committee are 
donated by the individual railroads with 
which they are respectively associated. The 
services rendered by the members of the com- 
mittee in working for the enactment of the 
proposed legislation are purely incidental to 
their regular duties as financial or account- 
ing officers or counsel of such railroads and 
occupy only a minor portion of their time. 
In view of the foregoing facts, it is believed 
that neither section 307 nor 308 of the act 
is applicable to the committee or its mem- 
bers. However, since the committee’s sole 
purpose is to influence the passage of certain 
remedial legislation, and since its work is 
principally carried on by the registrant as 
chairman thereof, registrant voluntarily files 
this statement. (2) See generally the an- 
swer to question (1). Wabash Railroad Co., 
of which registrant is an officer, is one of the 
Teorganization railroads interested in the 
proposed legislation. (3) Indefinite. (4) As 
indicated in the answer to question (1), reg- 
istrant receives no compensation from the 
committee. As vice president of Wabash 
Railroad Co., in charge of finance and ac- 
counting, registrant receives an annual com- 
pensation from the company for the per- 
formance of his regular duties. His activities 
in behalf of the proposed legislation are only 
incidental to his regular duties, and he re- 
celves no special or additional compensation 
‘therefor, (5) See answer to question (4). 
(6) As indicated in the answer to question 
(I), registrant is not paid or reimbursed for 
his expenses by the committee. Registrant 
is reimbursed by Wabash Railroad Co. for 
ordinary and necessary expenses. (7) Ordi- 
nary and necessary expenses actually in- 
curred, such as hotel, meals, telephone, tele- 
graph, transportation, etc. 

Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc., a New York cor- 
poration, and J. Vance Babb and James R, 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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Crowell, employees thereof (collectively 
herein called registrant), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (1) N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Inc., is employed as publicity counsel by 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
1336 New York Avenue NW., Washington 5, 
D. C. (See appendix attached.') (2) See 
(1) above. (3) Registrant is engaged on a 
month-to-month basis. (4) The associa- 
tion pays N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., $2,100 a 
month plus a 162% percent commission on 
printing, photographs, and like expenditures; 
and also miscellaneous expenses. (5) N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., is paid by National Associa- 
tion of Electric Companies and the individ- 
ual registrants are paid by N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc. (6) The expenses are estimated at an 
average of $200 per month exclusive of any 
expenses on any special work. (7) Principally 
mimeographing, printing, traveling, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

Baldrige, H. M., room 605 at 930 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) United States 
Cane Sugar Refiners’ Asscciation, 930 F 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Cane 
sugar refiners. (3) Continually since Oc- 
tober 1, 1946. (4) $18,000 per year. (5) 
United States Cane Sugar Refiners Associa- 
tion. (6) None for legislative activity. 
$2,400 a year for travel, investigations, and 
contact work with sugar-producing areas. 
(7) Travel and New York and Washington 
club expenses and dues. 

Ballinger, Willis J., suite 715 Bond Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) National Fed- 
eration of Small Business, Inc. Home office: 
San Mateo, Calif. Washington office: Suite 
715 Bond Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) 
I am employed as an economic adviser by 
the National Federation of Small Business, 
Inc., to advise its directors, officers, and mem- 
bers on all economic problems including the 
effect of legislation, or, proposed legislation, 
on small business. (3) Indefinite. I am a 
director and its vice president in charge of 
all economic matters and problems, and my 
employment will continue as long as mu- 
tually satisfactory. (4) I am to receive for 
one-half of my time $5,000 per annum pay- 
able in monthly installments of $416.66 per 
month. I am also provided an office, and all 
expenses in connection therewith, including 
postage, and so forth, clerical and steno- 
graphic help, telephone. (5) National Feder- 
ation of Small Business, Inc. (6) None. The 
National Federation of Small Business, Inc., 
Pays all actual expenses of its Washington 
office. (7) The expenses include: Office 
rent, equipment, stenographic and clerical 
help, stationery, printing, telephone, postage, 
transportation, purchase of documents, etc., 
totaling at present $450 per month. There 
is a petty cash account of $100 per month 
to pay small bills for office accessories. There 
are no allowances for entertainment, or for 
any purpose other than actual necessary 
office expenses. 

Bannell, Marshall F., 1 Maiden Lane, North 
Haven, Conn. (1) Waterman Airlines, Inc., 
Mobile, Ala. (2) Waterman Airlines, Inc. 
(3) Undetermined; dependent on services re- 
quired. (4) Indefinite; dependent on legis- 
lative services and time spent on legislative 
matters. (5) Waterman Airlines, Inc. (6) 
Actual expenses as incurred. (7) Adminis- 
trative as are properly attributable to legis- 
lative activity. 

Bannister, L. Ward, Equitable Building, 
Denver 2, Colo. (1) California Electric Power 
Co., Riverside, Calif. (2) Saidcompany. (3) 
Indeterminate. (See also further informa- 
tion attached.) (4) $60 per day except if 
away from Denver, then $70. (5) Said com- 
pany. (6) Only such amount as would cover 
actual expenses; no definite amount. (7) 
Such as long-distance phoning, telegrams, 
traveling, hotels, to extent actually incurred. 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (2) Eastman Kodak Co. 
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(3) At pleasure of named client.. (4) Rea- 
sonable compensation on quantum meruit 
basis as an attorney at law. (5) Eastman 
Kodak Co. (6) All necessary out-of-pocket 
disbursements. (7) Traveling, long-distance 
telephone, telegrams, and like expenses. 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) The Haloid Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. (2) The Haloid Co. (3) 
At pleasure of named client. (4) Reasonable 
compensation on quantum meruit basis as 
an attorney at law. (5) The Haloid Co. (6) 
All necessary out-of-pocket disbursements. 
(7) Traveling, long-distance telephone, tele- 
grams, and like expenses. 

Beecroft, Tom Taylor, foreman at Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Memphis, Tenn. (1) 
Foreman's Association of America, 515 Bar- 
lum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (2) Foreman’s 
Association of America. (3) Yearly basis 
and indefinite. (4) Monthly salary, $299.50; 
Foreman’s Association of America, Chapter 
255. (5) Foreman’s Association of America, 
Chapter 255, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. (6) Actual transportation 
plus hotel and personal expenses up to $12 
per day. (7) “Actual transportation plus 
hotel and personal expenses up to $12 per 

ay. 

Bennett, Harry L., Jr., 147 West Forty-sec- 
ond Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) 
The above committee. (3) At will. (4) 
Salary at $250 per month, plus reimburse- 
ment of actual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
(6) Actual amount of out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Air and railroad fares, taxi, bus, and car 
fares, hotels, meals, telegraph, telephone, and 
postage. 

Benson, Ernest H., 105 Chaddock Avenue, 
Hornell, N. Y; (1) Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (2) Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees. (3) Engaged as 
Grand Lodge representative since August 15, 
1941. Duration indefinite, Called from time 
to time for legislative work. (4) $4,050 per 
year. No segregation-is made or is possible 
as to the portion of this amount which is 
compensation for legislative work. (5) 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees. (6) Actual out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Hotel, meals, transportation, and mis- 
cellaneous, 

Berckes, Herbert C., 520 Canal Building, 
New Orleans 12, La, (1) Southern Pine In- 
dustry Committee, New Orleans, La. (2) 
Southern pine industry through Southern 
Pine Industry Committee. (8) Indefinite. 
(4) $3,000 per year. (5) Southern Pine In- 
dustry Committee. (6) Per diem of $10 per 
day while traveling plus transportation. (7) 
Those incident to work of committee. 

Bergin, Preston B., 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) American Retail Federation and its mem- 
bers. (3) Permanent. (4) $1,600 which 
amount is an estimate of the proportion of 
total salary per year that is allocated to 
activities regulated by this act. (5) Ameri- 
can Retail Federation. (6) Reimbursed for 
allowed out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Taxi 
fare and occasional meals. 

Bernard, William S., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) $7,500 
per year plus reimbursement for actual out- 
of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual amount 
of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Such items 
as railroad fare, travel subsistence, and 
telephone and telegraph tolls. 

Berns, Karl H., National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Legisla- 
tive-Federal Relations Division, National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
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NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Legislative- 
Federal Relations Division. (3) Annual basis. 
(4) March 1 to April 1, 1947, salary: $520 for 
both legislative and nonlegislative service. 
Estimated for legislative service $104. (5) 
Legislative-Federal Relations Division. (6) 
Refund of actual expenses. (7) Travel, 
meals, cabs, hotel bills, tips, and usual per- 
sonal expenses. 

Beverage, Albion P., 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) National 
Council for Prevention of War, 1013 Eigh- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6,D.C. (2) 
National Council for Prevention of War, 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(3) January 1944 to date. (4) $5,400 an- 
nually. (5) National Council for Preven- 
tion of War, 1013 Eighteenth Street NW. 
Washington 6, D. C. (6) Refund of actual 
expenses incurred. (7) Transportation, lodg- 
ing, meals, taxis, telephone calls, porter and 
other small expenses in connection with 
speaking trips and field trips. 

Biorn, Norman E., 407-8 Commerce Build- 
ing, St. Paul 1, Minn. (1) Minnesota Small 
Business, Inc., 407-8 Commerce Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minn, (2) The members of Minne- 
sota Small Business, Inc., being various small 
businessmen and small corporations in the 
State of Minnesota. (3) Employment is on 
‘an annual basis. Present employment will 
continue until the annual elections of the 
corporation in January 1948. (4) $150 per 
month retainer to March 1947. (5) Minne- 
sota Small Business, Inc. (6) Registrant will 
be reimbursed for all actual cash expenses, 
(7) Phone, travel, stationery, letter services, 
postage, and miscellaneous. 

Bishop, John H., 141 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill. (1) Universal Zonatite 
Insulation Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (2) Universal Zonatite Insulation 
Co. (3) Indefinite. (4) Registrant is a law- 
yer, employed regularly by Universal Zonatite 
Insulation Co. Fees to be paid are the same 
as for other legal work—$15 an hour. (5) 

‘Universal Zonatite Insulation Co. (6) Actual 
-out-of-pocket expenses in traveling, etc. (7) 
‘Travel expense, hotel bills, and such miscel- 
-laneous expense as is incurred when away 
from Chicago. 

Blohm, George C., 435 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Ill. (1) News Publishers 
-Association To Amend the Antitrust Laws, 
435 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, III. 
(During pericd when registrant is not em- 
ployed by said association he is employed 
by Tribune Co., 435 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.) (2) News Publishers Associa- 
tion To Amend the Antitrust Laws, 435 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. (See at- 
tached statement of names and addresses of 
officers and directors of said association.’) 
(3) Such period or periods of time as may be 
necessary or desirable during the considera- 
tion by the Eightieth Congress of a bill desig- 
nated as H. R. 110 or such other or amended 
proposed legislation as shall be similar to or 
designed to effect the same purpose as said 
H. R. 110. (4) Salary at the rate of $245 per 
week plus traveling expenses, living expenses 
while not in Chicago, office rental, stationery, 
supplies, stenographic services, telephone and 
telegraph charges, and other miscellaneous 
clerical and office expense. (5) News Pub- 
lishers Association To Amend the Antitrust 
Laws, 485 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Til. (6) It is not yet possible to make 
any accurate estimate of expenses that 
will be incurred. However it is presently 
contemplated that they will not exceed an 
average of $750 per month. (7) Traveling 
expenses, living expenses while not in Chi- 
cago, Office rental, stationery, supplies, steno- 
graphic services, telephone and telegraph 
charges, and other miscellaneous clerical and 
office expense. 

Bohannon, John N., Asheville, N. C. (1028 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C.) (1) 
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Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. (2) See (1) above. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) See quarterly report, 
Form C. (5) See (1) above. (6) Will pay 
own expenses. (7) See quarterly report. 
Form C. 

Bonamarte, Robert F., 301 East Oxford 
Avenue, Alexandria, Va., telephone Alexandria 
1209. (1) Fleet Reserve Association, 427-429 
Investment Building, Fifteenth and K Streets 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (2) The member- 
ship of the Fleet Reserve Association, a 
benevolent naval veteran organization, char- 
tered November 11, 1924, under the laws of 
the State of Pennsylvania. (3) Elected na- 
tional president of the Fleet Reserve Associ- 
ation for a term of 1 year, September 2, 1946, 
to September 2, 1947, and a member of the 
national service committee of the said Fleet 
Reserve Association. (4) The office of na- 
tional president is honorary for which no 
Salary is paid. (5) No salary paid. (6) I 
am allotted $1,000 for traveling, permitting 
the national president to visit branches 
throughout the United States. (7) None 
other. 

Booth, Herman M., Jr., first mate, Nichol- 
son Transit Co., Ecorse, Mich. (1) Fore- 
man’s Association of America, 515 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (2) Foreman's As- 
sociation of America. (3) Yearly basis and 
indefinite. (4) $400 per month paid by 
Foreman's Association of America, Marine 
Chapter No. 159. (5) Foreman’s Association 
of America, Marine Chapter No. 159. (6) 
Actual transportation plus personal hotel and 
incidental expenses up to $12 per day. (7) 
Actual transportation plus personal hotel 
and incidental expenses up to $12 per day. 

Bourg, Clarence J., 510 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) American Sugar 


-Cane League, main office, New Orleans, La. 
-Farmers and. Manufacturers Beet Sugar Asso- 


ciation, main office, Saginaw, Mich. (2) 
Sugar growers and processors who are dues- 
paying members of the two above-named 
associations. (3) Since 1929, and on an 
annual basis. (4) $15,750 annually. (See 
memorandum attached.) This amount is 
in full for all services performed, including 
contacts with Government departments in 
all matters affecting sugar. (5) American 
Sugar Cane League and Farmers and Man- 
ufacturers Beet Sugar Association. (6) No 
specific amount. (7) Only minor incidental 
8 are connected with legislative mat - 

8. 

Bovello, Charles J., 5 East Hamilton Avenue, 
Silver Spring, Md. (1) Barbers Union, Local 
239, Master Barbers Association Independent 
(2) Barbers of Washington in gen- 
eral. (8) Pending bills in the Senate and 
House of Representatives pertaining to health 
and labor. (4) No salary, only the current 
expense. (5) Current expense to be paid by 
the barbers’ legislative committee composed 
of the organizations in question, No.1. (6) 
No limit. (7) Printing, postage stamps, tele- 
grams, and taxi fees. 

Bowden, B. E. (residence: 10 Independence 
Avenue, Southwest, Railway Labor Building), 
267 Robbins Drive, Newark, Ohio. (1) Amer- 
ican Train Dispatchers Association, 10 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. (2) American 
Train Dispatchers Association. (3) Indefi- 
(4) $372 per month. (5) American 
Train Dispatchers Association. (6) Actual 
expenses, (7) Meals, lodging, and inci- 
dentals. 

Boyd, H. B., 1001 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) United States Beet Sugar 
Association, 1001 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (2) United States Beet Sugar 
Association, 1001 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (3) Since January 1, 1947, con- 
tinuing. (4) $18,000 as secretary-treasurer 
of the association only an incidental part of 
which relates to legislation. (See letter at- 
tached!) (5) United States Beet Sugar As- 
sociation. (6) Necessary travel and other 
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incidental expenses. (7) See answer to (6) 
above. 

Bream, John H., 22 South Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa. (1) Pennsylvania Tax Equal- 
ity Committee, Inc., Box 966, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(2) Independent, taxpaying Pennsylvania 
business. (3) Indeterminate. (4) No salary. 
(5) None. (6) Actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses not to exceed $50 per month. (7) 
Travel, telephone, telegraph, meals, and hotel 
while away from Harrisburg. 

Brewbaker, James M., 623 Investment 
Buliding, Washington 5, D. C. (1) National 
Association of Manufacturers. (2) National 
Association of Manufacturers. (3) Continu- 
ously since June 1944. (4) At the rate of 
$7,500 annually. (5) National Association of 
Manufacturers. (6) Office and secretarial, 
telephone and telegraph services, etc., are 
supplied by employer, Employer reimburses 
registrant for actual expenses incurred, pur- 
suant to monthly itemized expense account. 
(T) Travel, hotels, meals, entertainment, in- 
cidentals, etc., incurred in the course of the 
employment, 

Bright, O. O., 1302 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Southern Pine Indus- 
try Committee, New Orleans, La. (2) South- 
ern pine industry through Southern Pine In- 
dustry Committee. (3) Indefinite. (4) $3,- 
500 per year. (5) Southern Pine Industry 
Committee. (6) Necessary and proper ex- 
penses such as taxi, etc. (7) Those incident 
to the work of the committee. 

Brittin, L. H., 485 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Independent Air- 
freight Association, 435 Woodward Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (2) Independent Air- 
freight Association, a nonprofit association 
comprised of certain air freight carriers. (See 
(3) Permanent. (4) $6,- 
000 per annum. (5) Independent Air- 
freight Association. (6) Reimbursement for 
actual travel and out-of-pocket expenses as 
the same are incurred. (7) See (6) above. 

Brooks, A. E., 2202 Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth 2, Tex. (1) The 
American Chamber of Commerce, Mexico. 
City, Mexico, (2) Taxes on nonresident 
United States citizens carrying on and doing 
business abroad. (3) Two years. (4) $10,000 
retainer; $4,000 additional fee—tentative 
arrangement. (5) The American Chamber of 
Commerce, Mexico, and other nonresident 
United States citizens (6) $6,000. (7) 
Foreign and domestic travel, and office ex- 
pense. 

Brown, Frederick E., Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) The National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Associntion, Inc., 1127 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(2) The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, Inc. (3) Indefinite; subject to 
change by action of the board of directors of 
the National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Inc. (4) An annual fee of $18,000 
is paid by the association to Clark & La Roe, 
a law partnership consisting of three part- 
ners: Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, 
and Arthur L. Winn, Jr. Each of the partners 


named shares in this fee under the partner- 


ship agreement. This fee is paid for general 
legal services, no part being allocated for 
legislative work, and legislative work has not 
and will not constitute more than a very 
small proportion of the services rendered. If 
and when such work is performed, appropri- 
ate quarterly reports will be made as re- 
quired. (5) The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Inc. (6) No amount is 
specified but it will be merely reimbursement 
of incidental expenses incurred and will be 
relatively small. (7) Those incurred for in- 
cidental matters, such as telephone, printing, 
taxi fares, postage, travel. 

Brown, Robert E., secretary, The Indiana 
Tax Equality Committee, Inc., room 315, 38 
North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. (1) The Indiana Tax Equality Commit- 
tee, Inc., room $15, 38 North Pennsylvania 
Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. (2) The Indiana 
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Tax Equality Committee, Inc., which com- 
mittee is composed of and represents busi- 
nessmen and firms in all lines in Indiana in 
an effort to further equality of taxation 
among competing businesses. (3) From 
February 1946 to indefinite. (4) Expense 
reimbursement only. (5) The Indiana Tax 
Equality Committee, Inc. (6) Reimburse- 
ment for all expenses incurred on behalf of 
committee. (7) Hotel, meals, automobile, 
and all other living and travel expenses in- 
curred in service on behalf of committee. 

Brown, Russell B., 500 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, 500 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C., a nonprofit as- 
sociation the membership of which primarily 
consists of producers of crude petroleum but 
also includes persons engaged in other phases 
of the petroleum industry. (2) Independent 
Petroleum Association of America. (3) See 
attached statement (4) See attached state- 
ment! (5) See attached statement.’ (6) 
See attached statement. (7) See attached 
statement. 

Brylawski, A. Julian, 702 Earle Building, 

Washington, D.C. (1) Motion Picture Thea- 
ter Owners of Metropolitan District of Co- 
lumbia, 702 Earle Building, Washington, 

D, C. (2) Motion Picture Theater Owners 

of Metropolitan District of Columbia. (3) 

Calendar year 1947. (4) $500 per year. Sal- 

ary as president of Motion Picture Theater 

Owners of Metropolitan District of Columbia. 

Legislative appearances are incidental to 

this work. (5) Motion Picture Theater 

Owners of Metropolitan District of Colum- 

bia. (6) As incurred; has never been more 

than $300 per year. (7) Telephone, tele- 
graph, stenographic, traveling, and inci- 
dentals. 

Buck, Elizabeth, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(2) The above committee. (3) At will. (4) 
Salary at $360 per month, plus reimburse- 
ment of actual out-of-pocket expenses, (5) 
‘Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons. 
(6) Actual amount of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (7) Air and railroad fares, taxi, bus 
and car fares, hotels, meals, telegraph, tele- 
phone, and postage. 

Bugbee, George, 18 East Division Street, 
Chicago 10, III. (1) American Hospital As- 
sociation, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 
10, III. (2) Same as (1) above. (3) Perma- 
nent. (4) $17,000 per annum; however, the 
principal purpose of such employment is not 
the influencing of legislation. (5) Same as 
(1) above. (6) Necessary traveling ex- 

(7) Travel, hotels, meals, and other 
actual necessary expenses. 

Bunje, Ralph B., manager, 2044 Mariposa 
Street, Fresno, Calif. (1) The Agricultural 
Labor Bureau of the San Joaquin Valley, 
Inc. (2) The Agricultural Labor Bureau of 
the San Joaquin Valley,Inc. (3) On month- 
ly basis. (4) Monthly salary for regular 
duties of position. No other compensation. 
(5) The Agricultural Labor Bureau. (6) 
Traveling expenses reimbursed upon com- 
pletion of trips. No set amount. (7) Just 
ordinary traveling expenses. 

Burke, Harold, 115 Pearl Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) United States Cane Sugar Re- 
finers’ Association, 115 Pearl Street, New 
York, N. Y. (2) Cane sugar refiners. (3) 
Continuously since 1936. (4) $7,500 per 
year, (5) United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ 
Association. (6) None for legislative activ- 
ity; $2,400 a year for travel, investigations 
and contact work with sugar-producing 
areas. (7) [Blank.] 

hs, J. Edward, Jr., 1616 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) The Maryland 
Realty Investment Trust, Inc. (Wallaston’s 
Manor Corp., 1511 Gilford Avenue, Baltimore, 
Md.); The Liverpool & London & Globe In- 
surance Co., Ltd., 150 William Street, New 
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York, N. Y.; North America Cos., 1600 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 111 
William Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Same 
as above. (3) Employed solely to draft pri- 
vate bill for relief of Wallaston’s Manor 
Corp. and to assemble and present evidence 
in support thereof. (4) Maximum of 10 
percent of the amount of claim set forth in 
H. R. 1573 or maximum of $1,088.99; have 
received $500 retainer to be credited against 
total fee. (5) Same as in No. 1 above. (6) 
Nothing. (7) None. 

Butler, Eugene J., 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, legal depart- 
ment, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 5,D.C. (2) Religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions and organizations. 
(3) Indefinite. Less than 20 percent of my 
time is devoted to legislative matters since 
this is an incidental part of my duties as as- 
sistant director of the legal department. (4) 
$7,036 per annum, less insurance, retirement, 
hospitalization, and withholding, with no 
special compensation for legislative work. 
(5) National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
(6) No specific amount. No budgetary allo- 
cation. Reimbursed for actual amount ex- 
pended for transportation, telephone, and 
similar items of expense. (7) See No. 6. 

Butts, Joseph G. Jr., attorney, law offices 
of Gall and Lane, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) The Nonsubsidized Insu- 
lation Manufacturers Committee, Riverton, 
Va. (2) The Nonsubsidized Insulation Man- 
ufacturers Committee. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$3,000 per month paid to Gall and Lane for 
all legal research, memoranda, and consulta- 
tion rendered by registrant and firm. The 
total current monthly retainer for all legal 
memoranda and consultation is reported un- 
der question 4, for the reason that it is im- 
possible to determine from the language of 
Public Law 601 what part, if any, of this 
compensation is in consideration of services 
within the scope of the act. The amount 
shown is subject to adjustment in the event 
of a reduction in the services required. (5) 
The Nonsubsidized Insulation Manufacturers 
Committee. (6) Undetermined, see item 7. 
(7) Travel, telephone, and incidentals only; 
estimated not to exceed $10 per month. 

Carothers, Richard Butler, 1103 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) 
H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (2) 
H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Old Hickery Clay Co., 
Cooley Clay Co.; Kentucky-Tennessee Clay 
Co., Kentucky Clay Mining Co., Bell Clay Co., 
United Clay Mines Corp. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
Actual expenses. (5) Those companies listed 
in (2) above. (6) Actual expenditures. (7) 
All expenses. 

Carver, Leslie O., 1500 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 5. D. C. (1) National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, Inc., 
1500 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington 
5, D. C., a nonprofit membership corporation 
under Delaware law organized by firms en- 
gaged in manufacturing and distribution. 
(2) National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer As- 
sociation, Inc. (3) Permanent; the regis- 
trant has been continuously employed since 
June 4, 1937. (4) Registrant's salary as asso- 
ciate general counsel is $6,600 per annum for 
the substantial and varied duties heretofore 
performed. He will receive no additional 
compensation for any activities covered by 
the act which are expected to occupy a very 
small percentage of total time employed. 
Registrant has neither supported nor op- 
posed any legislation before Congress since 
August 2, 1946. (5) National Paint, Varnish 
and Lacquer Association, Inc. (6) No fixed 
allowance. Registrant is stationed at the 
association’s offices and is furnished as an 
employee customary clerical assistance. He 
is reimbursed for actual and necessary ex- 
pénses incurred. (7) Actual necessary ex- 
penses. At this time anticipate no expense 
other than taxicabs; legislative activity to 
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occupy very small percentage of total time 
employed by employer, 

Case, Ralph H., 222 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Three Affiliated Tribes, 
Fort Berthold Reservation, Elbowoods, N. 
Dak.; (1A) Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, 
Taholah, Wash. (2) Three Affiliated Tribes, 
Fort Berthold Reservation, Elbowoods, N. 
Dak.; (2A) Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, 
Taholah, Wash. (3) Four years from De- 
cember 1, 1946; (2A) 7 years from Novem- 
ber 30, 1944, (4) (2) $4,000 per annum; 
(2A) contingent on recovery. (5) (2) Office 
of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior; 
(2A) in the event of recovery, by order of the 
United States Court of Claims. (6) (2) Re- 
imbursement up to $200 per month; (2A) 
necessary expenses upon approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. (7) (2) Office rent, 
stenographic wages, necessary travel and sub- 
sistence; (2A) necessary travel and subsist- 
ence while away from Washington. 

Casey, Kathryn P., 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) International 
Apple Association, 154 East Avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (2) International Apple Asso- 
ciation. (3) Indefinite. (4) Annual salary 
is remuneration for all services, of which rep- 
resentation before Congress constitutes less 
than 10 ent. (5) International Apple 
Association. (6) Actual expenses. (7) Ac- 
tual expenses, 

Chace, W. E., 610 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Hill & Knowlton, 610 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. (2) 
Hill & Knowlton, 610 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (3) Indefinite. (4) $700 
per month. (5) Hill & Knowlton. (6) In- 
definite; reimbursed for actual out-of-pocket 
expenses for cab fares, phone calls, and the 
like. (7) See (6) above. 

Chandler, E. Lawrence, room 703, 1026 Sev- 
enteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) American Society of Civil , 33 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 18, N. . 
(2) American Society of Civil Engineers, 
(3) Pull time in connection with general af- 
fairs of the society. Acts as eastern repre- 
sentative to work with local sections and 
student chapters in Eastern States. Atten- 
tion to legislative matters is incidental to 
general activity. (4) $1,000 per year for at- 
tention to legislative matters. (5) American 
Society of Civil Engineers. (6) Certain out- 
of-pocket expenses; no fixed limit. (7) Of- 
fice, travel, and minor miscellaneous items. 

Church, R. R., 6000 Champlain Avenue, 
Chicago, Ul. (1) National Council for a 
Permanent Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mission, 33 West Sixtieth Street, New York, 
N. Y. (2) Same as above. (3) Part time; 
indefinite. (4) No compensation, except as 
indicated below. (5) National Council for a 
Permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 


mission. (6) Actual travel, hotel and meals, 
only as incurred. (7) Same as in paragraph 
(6), above. 


Clay, Homer C., 221 North La Salle Street, 
suite 426, Chicago, III. (1) Self. (2) AN 
defendants in all pending actions brought 
by the Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration or his successor pursuant to 
section 205 (e) of the Emergency Price Con- 


trol Act of 1942, as amended. (3) Until July 
1, 1947, (4) Undetermined. (5) Undeter- 
mined. (6) Undetermined. (7) Undeter- 
mined, 


Cohn, Marcus, 1420 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) American Jewish 
Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (2) American Jewish Committee, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (3) 
Year to year. (4) See attached statement“ 
(5) American Jewish Committee. (6) See 
attached statement. (7) Rent, luncheons, 
travel, dinners, stationery, office supplies, 
secretary, entertainment, postage, and other 
miscellaneous expenses. 


* Registration with the Secretary only. 
Not printed. Filed in the Secretary’s office, 
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Coleman, Frank J., 414 Washington Loan 
& Trust Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
Washington Plate Printers Union; Washing- 
ton Central Labor Union; Maryland State and 
District of Columbia Federation of Labor. 
(2) Washington Plate Printers Union (labor) ; 
Washington Central Labor Union (labor); 
Maryland State and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor (labor). (3) January 
1 to December 31, 1947; elected yearly. Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1947; elected yearly. 
January 1 to December 1, 1947; elected yearly. 
(4) 85,000 per year as salary as editor and 
legislative representative; $300 per year as 
secretary and legislative representative; $700 
per year as secretary and legislative repre- 
sentative. (5) Washington Plate Printers 
Union; Washington Central Labor Union; 
Maryland State and District of Columbia 
Federation of Labor. (6) I have no expense 
account. (7) Carfare, taxi fare, and lunch 
while engaged in legislative work. 

Colgan, Howard O., Jr., 15 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. (1) New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
(2) New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. (3) Annual retainer. (4) 
Registrant is an associate of the law firm of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, which firm 
receives an annual retainer from the New 
York Stock Exchange for professional services. 
Registrant will receive no compensation in 
addition to his regular salary from that firm 
for legislative activities covered by the act, 
which activities comprise only an incidental 
and minor part of the registrant’s duties. 
(5) New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. (6) The firm of Milbank, 
Tweed, Hope & Hadley will be reimbursed for 
actual out-of-pocket expenses incurred by 
any member or associate of the firm. (7) 
See (6) above. Usual disbursements custom- 
ary in legal work. 

Collett, F. G., P. O. Box 1476, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Indians of California, Inc., 2619 
Regent Street, Berkeley, Calif. (2) The In- 
dians of California. (3) Indefinite number 
of years. (4) No stipulated amount. Com- 
pensation to be determined on a quantum 
meruit basis. (5) The Indians of California. 
(6) Necessary monthly traveling expenses. 
(7) Transportation, room, meals, telephone 
and telegraph, stenographic services, print- 
ing, mimeographing, postage, stationery, end 
other supplies, etc. 

Coman, Ellis S., 701 Architects Building, 816 
West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. (1) 
Agricultural Producers Labor Committee, 701 
Architects Building, 816 West Fifth Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. (2) Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Labor Committee. (3) Only as di- 
rected and usually not exceeding 2 or 3 
weeks during a year. (4) Only that portion 
of regular monthly salary which is paid dur- 
ing time in Washington, D.C. (5) Agricul- 
tural Producers Labor Committee. (6) Only 
traveling expenses to and from Washington, 
D. C., and living expenses while in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (7) See (6). 

Condon, Arthur D., 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Military and 
Naval Distributors Association, Inc., 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. W. (2) 
Attorney for Military and. Naval Distributors 
Association, Inc. (3) November 12, 1946, to 
May 12, 1947. (4) $1,700 per month. (5) 
Military and Naval Distributors Association, 
Inc. (6) Expenses included in amount stated 
in (4). (7) Not specified. 

Cooley, Thomas M., II, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (1) Citizens’ 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York 16, N. Y. (2) 
Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Persons, 
39 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. (3) At will. (4) $1,000 per month. 
(5) Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, New York 
16. N. T. (6) Reimbursement for actual out- 
of-pocket expenses. (7) All out-of-pocket 
expenses, 
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Cooperstock, John, 30 Bellingham Avenue, 
Revere, Mass. (1) Veterans Association of 
Federal Employees, New York Naval Ship- 
yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. (2) Veterans employed 
in navy yards. (3) Indefinite. (4) No salary. 
(5) None. (6) Reimbursement for transpor- 
tation, hotels, and meals while on official 
business. (7) Transportation, hotels, and 
meals. . 

Courtney, Paul Lawrence, 233 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. (1) National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, 231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. (2) National Tay Equality 
Association, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, III. (3) Indefinitely employed as 
northeastern district manager. Principal 
duties are furnishing research and informa- 
tional services to trade organizations and 
other organizations interested in tax reform. 
(4) $10,000 per annum. No additional al- 
lowance for legislative work (should any be 
done). I do not solicit or receive money or 
anything of value for the purpose of influ- 
encing legislation. (5) National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, 231 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. (6) Reimbursement of out- 
of-pocket expenses. I am reimbursed for 
amounts actually incurred and paid by me 
for. travel and other incidental expenses. 
(7) Transportation, hotel bills, and other 
similar incidental expenses. 

Covington, J. Harry, III, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (1) Alumi- 
num Research Institute, Chicago, Hl. (2) 
Aluminum Research Institute, Chicago, III. 
(3). No definite date specified. (4) Depend- 
ent on time spent and expenses incurred, 
(5) Aluminum Research Institute, Chicago, 
III. (6) Necessary disbursements incurred. 
(7) Traveling, telephone, and telegraph. 

Crampton, Charles J., attorney, 700 Insur- 
ance Building, San Antonio 5, Tex. (1) 
State Rights Association, Gordon H. Turren- 
tine, secretary, post office box 2371, Houston 
1, Tex (2) State Rights Association, above. 
(3) Annual basis, to devote such time as may 
be required (4) $10,000 annual retainer; 
$10,000 per year prorated for time devoted 
to this employment. (5) State Rights As- 
sociation. (6) No specific allowance; ex- 
penses to be reported for reimbursement. 
(7) Travel, hotel, and living expenses while 
away from home city and all other expenses 
incurred in behalf of the association. 

Cunniff, Joseph P., 707 Columbia Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (1) International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, District Lodge, No, 29. 
Machinists Building, Washington 1, D. C., 
grand lodge address; 707 Columbia Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa., district lodge address. 
(2) Legislation effecting membership em- 
ployed in railroad industry. (3) Only while 
legislation is pending. Regular employment 
is general ch..irman of district lodge No, 29. 
(4) Monthly salary is $350; expenses are $9 
per day. (5) Salary is paid by district lodge 
No. 29; expenses are paid by grand lodge while 
engaged in lobbying. (6) $9 per day. (7) 
Hotel, food, cab and trolley fares, and any 
other incidental expenses. 

Curran, Roland, box 15, Bakersfield, Calif. 
(1) Central Valley Project Association, box 
15, Bakersfield, Calif. (2) Same. (3) Since 
1939; indefinite. (4) $500 per month plus 
8100 per day when in Washington. (5) 
Central Valley Project Association. (6) 
Long-distance telephone and telegraph 
charges and transportation costs to and 
from Washington. (7) All expenses other 
than above are to be borne by me. 

Curtiss, Ralph E., Kellogg Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Associated Tavern Owners 
of America, Inc., 215 Sixth Street, Racine, 
Wis. (2) Tavern Owners of Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Philadelphia, 
Pa., who are members of the above-named 
association. (3) Indefinite. (4) Retainer, 
$100 per month; per diem fee of $50 for ap- 
pearances. (5) Associated Tavern Owners of 
America, Inc. (6) Reimbursement for actual 
expenses, (7) Travel expenses, 
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Dacci, Guy P., suite 203, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) National 
Voters League of America Against Vivisection, 
suite 203, 1101 Vermont Avenue, NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (2) In the interest of all mem- 
bers of the national organization and the 
abolition of vivisection (the Lemke dog bill, 
H. R. 462). (3) Until annual election in 
1948, when I may be voted out as president. 
(4) So far have received nothing, but accord- 
ing to bylaws I am to receive $75 weekly (if 
and when). (5) By the treasurer, Helen K. 
Kiefer, from the funds of the organization. 
(6) Necessary expenses entailed in the build- 
ing up of the organization. (7) Travel, etc. 

Danaher, John A., 406 Southern Buliding, 
Washington 5, D. C., and 50 State Street, 
Hartford, Conn, (1) Revere Copper & Brass, 
Inc., 230 Park Avenue, New York City. (2) 
See (1); as an attorney engaged in the prac- 
tice of law I represent the above-named 
client in appearances before Government de- 
partments and agencies principally, but inci- 
dental thereto may be required to appear be- 
fore a congressional committee. (3) Indefi- 
nite; depends upon business matters requir- 
ing appearances as indicated before Govern- 
ment departments; admitted to practice, also, 
before United States Supreme Court, United 
States district courts in District of Columbia 
and Connecticut, highest courts in Connectie 
cut and United States circuit court of ap- 
peals. (4) Indefinite; charges will be made 
in accordance with appearances and effort, 
and time expended, and professional judg- 
ment, experience, and services rendered. (5) 
See (1). (6) Indefinite; but as incurred. 
(7) Necessary stenographic and office ex- 
penses, essential travel, telephone charges, 

Daugherty, Paul J., 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, 17 South High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. (1) Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 17 
South High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. (2) 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. (3) Employed 
continuously since January 1937. (4) $6,250 
perannum. (5) Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 
(6) I expect to be reimbursed for actual and 
necessary traveling and business expenses 
while away from my office. The amount for 


any period of time cannot be estimated. (7) 


Actual and necessary travel and business ex- 


pense. 

Davidson, John B., 902 Olds Tower Build- 
ing, Lansing 8, Mich. (1) Michigan Tax 
Equality Committee, Inc., 902 Olds Tower 
Building, Lansing 8, Mich. (2) Michigan Tax 
Equality Committee, Inc. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) Nothing; I am secretary of the Michigan 
Tax Equality Committee, Inc., serving with- 


out pay. (5) Expenses paid by Michigan 
Tax Equality Committee, Inc. (6) To be re- 
imbursed for actual expenses. (7) Transpor- 


tation costs, telephone calls, and other inci- 
dental expenses necessary to the performance 
of duties. 

Davis, Hugh P., rooms 8-9, 3030 East 
Ninety-second Street, Chicago 17, Ill. (1) 
Foreman's Association of America, 515 Bar- 
lum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (2) Foreman's 
Association of America. (3) Yearly basis and 
indefinite elected office. (4) $6,000 per 
annum, elective office, second vice president, 
(5) Foreman’s Association of America. (6) 
Actual transportation plus hotel and inci- 
dental expenses up to $12 per day. (7) 
Same as (6). 

Davis, Martin H., 10615 Madison Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Midland Steel Products 
Co., P. and B. division, 10615 Madison Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. (2) Foreman’s Associ- 
ation of America, independent. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) [Blank.] (5) Chapter No. 105, 
Foreman’s Association of America. (6) 
Actual. (7) Travel and living expense and 
time lost from work. 

Dickerman, John M., 1185 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) Air Line 
Pilots Association, 3145 West Sixty-third 
Street, Chicago, Ul. (2) All air line trans- 
port pilots. Not more than 20 percent of 
time is spent on legislative matters within 
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purview of the act. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$7,000 annual retainer. (5) Air Line Pilots 
Association. (6) No definite amount; reim- 
bursement for out-of-pocket expenses inci- 
dent to duties for Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. (7) Travel and all expenses in con- 
nection therewith, taxi, telephone, telegraph, 
etc. 

Dickinson, Mrs. LaFell (Lucy. J.), 1734 
N Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Not 
employed for pay. Elected to office of presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, June 1944. (2) A volunteer worker 
for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This organization supports legislation which 
pertains to the welfare of the home and to 
the general welfare, after given authority 
through the adoption of resolution by the 
delegate body. See pamphlet Resolutions, 
attached. (3) Elected to office for 3 years, 
June 1944 to June 1947. (4) Nosalary. (5) 
Nosalary. (6) Yearly appropriation of $4,200. 
This amount used primarily for travel and 
entertainment in connection with activities 
of the organization. Travel expense to board 
meetings and conventions of the organization 
allowed. (7) See question (6). 

Disney, Wesley E., 224 Southern Building, 
W. „ D. C. (1) Engaged in general 
law practice. (2) General counsel for Inde- 
pendent Natural Gas Association of America, 
1700 I Street, Washington, D. C. Retained 
by fluorspar mining group headed by Mr. 8. 
H. Davis, vice president, Ozark- 

Co., Tulsa, Okla. Retained by talc mining 
group headed by Mr. E. W. Magnus, vice pres- 
ident, Eastern um Tale Co., Inc., 
Burlington, Vt. (3) Annual retainer from 
Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, others indefinite. (4) $833 per 
month retainer from Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, $15,000 fee for 
extended services from talc mining group; 
undetermined fee from fluorspar 

group. (See next quarterly report.) (5) 
Same as (2) above. (6) See (7) below. (7) 
No expense account for entertaining or any 
other purpose. Expect to be reimbursed for 
actual and necessary traveling expenses. 


Dixon, Karl 8., Bowen Building, 815 Fif-. 


teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
United States Business Organizations, Inc., 
which represents affiliated national, State, 
and local business organizations and asso- 
ciations. (2) United States Business Organi- 
zations, Inc, (3) Full-time employment be- 
ginning January 1, 1947. Contacts with 
Congress are only incidental to other serv- 
ices and assistance rendered to affiliated or- 
ganizations. (4) $12,000 per year. (5) 
United States Business Organizations, Inc. 
(6) Moving expenses from Chicago and noth- 
ing but actual expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with his work, (7) Nothing except ac- 
tual expenses incurred as executive vice pres- 
ident of the United States Business Organi- 
zations, Inc.; no entertainment or compar- 
able expenses. 

Dow, Wilbur E., Jr. 70 Pine Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (1) Registrant is a member 
of the firm of Dow & Symmers, 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, N. Y. (2) American Tramp 
Shipowners Institute. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
Quantum meruit, plus traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses. (5) American Tramp 
Shipowners Institute. (6) Amount actually 
paid out. (7) Subsistence, traveling, and 
stenographic. 

Dowell, W. L., 604 Odd Fellows Building, 
Raleigh, N. C. (1) The North Carolina Mer- 
chants Association, 604 Odd Fellows Build- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C. (2) The North Carolina 
Merchants Association, 604 Odd Fellows 
Building, Raleigh, N. C. (3) At the pleasure 
of the board of directors; it has been continu- 
ous since July 1927. (4) My salary as execu- 
tive secretary of the association is $7,500 an- 
nually payable in equal monthly install- 
ments. I receive no additional compensa- 


*Registration with the Secretary only. 
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tion for any particular service rendered. (5) 
The North Carolina Merchants Association. 
(6) The full amount of actual traveling ex- 
penses when on association business and 
away from the headquarters city. (7) Hotel, 
transportation, and incidental traveling ex- 
penses. 

Dresie, Grey, 202 Bitting Building, Wichita, 
Kans. (1) Kansas Independent Business- 
men’s Association. (2) Kansas Independent 
Businessmen’s Association. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) None. (5) No one. (6) Have not ex- 
ceeded $25 per month (average). (7) Neces- 
sary expenses, 

Dryden, Mildred L. (Mrs.), suite 305, 1700 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D. O. (1) In- 
dependent Natural Gas Association of Amer- 
ica, 1700 Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America. (3) Full time employed secretary 
to executive director of the association. (4) 
$4,000 per annum. (5) Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America. (6) Any neces- 
sary expense incident to my employment. 
(7) See (6) above. 

Dunbar, Charles E., Jr., care of Phelps, 
Dunbar, Marks & Claverie, tenth floor, United 
Fruit Building, New Orleans, La. (1) Louisi- 
ana Community Property Taxpayers Com- 
mittee, care of Mr. Joseph W. Montgomery, 
United Fruit Building, New Orleans, La. (2) 
Louisiana Community Property Taxpayers 
Committee (most of the activities of this 
committee at the present time are unrelated 
to lobbying). (See explanatory statement 
attached to Form A, filed herewith.) (3) 
Registrant is employed on an annual retainer 
basis. (4) Retainer of $1,000 a month, (5) 
Louisiana Community Property Taxpayers 
Committee. (6) Actual expenses only. (7) 
Any necessary expenses such as cost of print- 
ing briefs, court costs, traveling expenses, 


Dunford, Edward B., 131 B Street SE., 
Washington 3, D. C. (1) The Antisaloon 
League of America, 131 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C. (2) The Antisaloon League 
of America. (3) Two years from November 
18, 1946. (4) $5,500 per annum. (5) The 
Antisaloon League of America. (6) Actual 
expenses. (7) Office expenses, clerical help, 
postage, telephone, telegraph. 

Dunn, William M., 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (1) National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (2) National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (3) Indefinite. (4) No spe- 
cific pay for legislative work as such; yearly 
salary, $7,200. (5) National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW, Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (6) No specific amount; ac- 
tual expenses voucherable. (7) Local trans- 
portation, meals, and other incidental ex- 
penses. 

Dwyer, Joseph L., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 20, 
N. Y. (2) Same as (1) above. (3) Entered 
employ of American Petroleum Institute Jan- 
uary 1, 1933. (4) $10,000 annually for all 
services rendered American Petroleum In- 
stitute, which include many duties other 
than those related to legislation. (5) Same 
as (1) above. (6) Reimbursed for actual out- 
of-pocket of character set forth in 
(7) below. (7) Cost of Government docu- 
ments pertaining to oil, traveling expenses, 
meals, entertainment, taxis, and other mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Dyer, Gus W., 1103 Stahlman Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. (1) Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, Nashville, Tenn. (2) Eco- 
nomic adviser to Southern States Industrial 
Council on a part-time basis. (3) Annual. 
(4) $1,800 per annum. (5) Southern States 
Industrial Council. (6) No fixed amount. 
(7) Traveling and hotel expenses, etc., when 
on trips for the council, 


Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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Eaton? Edna L., room 386, 607 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. (1) Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (2) The Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan, Inc. (3) Permanent. 
(4) Weekly salary including expenses, $75. 
(5) Townsend National Recovery Plan, Inc. 
(6) Included in salary. (7) [Blank.] 

Elliott, Francis Leo, 515 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit, Mich. (1) Foreman’s Association of 
America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
(2) Foreman’s Association of America. (3) 
Appointed national director, yearly basis and 
indefinite. (4) $5,400 per annum as na- 
tional director. (5) Foreman’s Association 
of America. (6) Actual traveling, hotel, 
meals, and incidental expenses, about $12 
per day excluding transportation fares. (7) 
Same as (6). 

Ellison, Newell W. 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) St. Joe Paper 
Co., and affiliated and associated companies, 
including Florida National Group of Banks. 
(2) St. Joe Paper Co. and affiliated and asso- 
ciated companies, including Florida National 
Group of Banks. (3) Indefinite. (4) Com- 
pensation to be fixed with regard to time 
spent on the normal attorney-client basis. 
(5) St. Joe Paper Co. and affiliated and asso- 
ciated companies, including Florida National 
Group of Banks. (6) To be reimbursed for 
amount actually spent. (7) Telephone calls, 
taxicab fares, and other similar miscellaneous 
expenses of a routine nature. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salt River Valley 
Water Users’ Association, Phoenix, Ariz, . (2) 
Same as (1). (3) Month to month. (4) $700 
per month, for legal services of this office in 
connection with power contracts, tax mat- 
ters, and departmental business, and such in- 
cidental legislative questions as may arise, 
(5) Same as (1). (6) Reimbursement of out- 
of-pocket office expenses. (7) Telegraph, 
telephone, teletype, travel, and similar out- 
of-pocket expenses, but not office overhead. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Colorado River 
Board of California, a public agency of the 
State of California, and the Six Agency Com- 
mittee, comprising the representatives upon 
that board of Imperial irrigation district, 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict, Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, Palo Verde irrigation dis- 
trict, and city of San Diego. (2) Same as (1). 
(3) Indefinite; subject to termination on rea- 
sonable notice. (4) Usual office rate of $20 per 
hour with minimum of $600 per month for 
legal services relating to legislation and liti- 
gation affecting California’s interests in the 
Colorado River, consultations with Federal 
departments and officers and others with re- 
spect to investigations, plans, and policies re- 
lating to irrigation, reclamation, power, etc. 
Of above amounts, $500 per month is paid 
by the State and the balance by the Six 
Agency Committee. (5) Same as (1). (6) 
Reimbursement of out-of-pocket office ex- 
penses. (7) Telegraph, telephone, teletype, 
travel, etc,, but not office overhead. 

Ely, Myron Ray, box 2385, Knoxville, Tenn, 
(1) Citizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 147 West Forty-second Street, New York 
18, N. Y. (2) The above committee. (3) At 
will. (4) $6,000 per year plus reimbursement 
of actual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) 
Actual amount of out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Such items as railroad fare, travel sub- 
sistence, and telephone and telegraph tolls, 

Englar; George M. 107 Equitable Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. (1) National Apartment 
Owners Association, 506 American Building, 
Baltimore 2, Md. (2) National Apartment 
Owners Association. (3) Elected president at 
annual convention November 19, 1945; re- 
elected November 19, 1946, (4) No salary is 
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paid to the president. (5) See above) (6) 
No expenses were paid during the first year 
of office. Traveling expenses to’be paid sec- 
ond year. (7) Actual traveling expenses. 

Evans, Earl C., 112 C Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) National Star Route Mail 
Carriers Association, 112 C Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2) Members of the above as- 
sociation. (3. Present term expires August 
1947. (4) Actual expenses. (5) National 
Star Route Mail Carriers Association. (6) 
All necessary actual expenses. (7) Trans- 
portation, hotel, meals, and any necessary 
expenses. 

Fairbanks, Joseph, 1001 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Descendants 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, Milton Addison Thomas, secretary 
general, 212 West Highland Avenue, Chest- 
nut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Percy Hamilton 
Goodsell, Jr., president general, Tenacre, 
Purchase Road, White Plains, N. Y. (2) In 
the interest of Descendants of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, an unin- 
corporated society. (3) Until Congress 
passes an act incorporating the Descendants 
of the Signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. (4) No payment yet made and 
no definite sum agreed upon. It is agreed 
that he will be paid reasonable compensation 
for his time and services, as approved by the 
governing board of the Descendants of the 
Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
(5) Descendants of the Signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. (6) No agreement, 
It is not anticipated that he will incur ex- 
penses. If any are necessary, they will be 
small and he will be reimbursed. (7) No 
agreement. See answer to question (6). 

Falzgraf, B. F., Greeley, Colo. (1) Moun- 
tain States Beet Growers Marketing Associa- 
tion, sugar legislation and farm labor legis- 
lation. (2) Colorado farmers. (3) No limi- 
tation. (4) $10 per day and expenses. (5) 
Mountain States Beet Growers Marketing As- 
sociation. (6) $10 per day and expenses. (7) 
Travel. room, and meals. 

Fawcett, C. J., 281 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. (1) National Wool Marketing Corpo- 
ration, 281 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. (2) 
Domestic wool growing industry. (3) Since 
1924. (4) No additional salary is received 
for work on legislative matters pertaining to 
the domestic wool growing industry. Sole 
Salary is for duties in connection with duties 
of general manager of the corporation which 
is a cooperative wool selling agency. (5) 
{[Blank.] (6) Actual cash outlay carfare, 
board, and lodging when away from office. 
Do not consider my activities constitute 
lobbying within register any way. (7) 
Actual as above outlined. 

Filer, H. L., 71 Meadow Street, New Haven 
6, Conn, (1) Howard S. Palmer, James Lee 
Loomis, and Henry B. Sawyer, trustees, the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co., 71 Meadow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
(2) Howard S. Palmer, James Lee Loomis, and 
Henry B. Sawyer, trustees, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. (3) 
Continuing. (4) See schedule A attached. 
(5) Howard S. Palmer, James Lee Loomis, and 
Henry B. Sawyer, trustees, the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. (6) Re- 
imbursement of actual expenses in connec- 
tion with entire employment, only a part of 
which concerns Federal legislation. (7) 
Actual expenses while away from headquar- 
ters such as traveling expenses, hotel bills, 
taxicab fares, etc. F 

Finucane, James, 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) National 
Council for Prevention of War (same address 
as above). (2) National Council for Preven- 
tion of War (same address as above). (3) 
Indefinitely. (4) $75 a week. (5) National 
Council for Prevention of War. (6) As re- 
quired. (7) Transportation, and so forth. 
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Floyd, William M. 1115 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Regular Vet- 
erans Association, 1115 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (2) Regular Veterans 
Association. (3) Elected for period of 1 year 
to expire, August 31, 1947. (4, Yearly sal- 
ary $3,600. (5) Regular Veterans Associa- 
ticn. (6) Nothing. (7) [Blank.] 

Fondahl, John, E., No. 11 Police Precinct, 
Metropolitan Police Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. (2) FPolicemen's 
Association of the District of Columbia (ac- 
tive membership of over 2,100 members of 
the Metropolitan, U. S. Park Police, U. S. 
White House Police, and certain retired mem- 
bers). (3) Elected president Policemen's As- 
sociation. January 1941, to serve for period of 
1 year. (4) No pay involved. (5) [Blank.] 
(6) No expense money involved. (7) 
[Blank,] 

Fox, O. J., 215 Majestic Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (1) Welfare Federation Act 
Committee of One Thousand, Inc., 215 Ma- 
jestic Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. (2) 
Welfare Federation Act Committee of One 
Thousand, Inc.; for old-age pension legisla- 
tion. (3) Until further notified. (4) $25 
per week and expenses. (5) Welfare Fed- 
eration Act Committee of One Thousand, 
Inc. (6) Whatever my detailed report 
shows. (7) Traveling, hotel, meals, print- 
ing, postage, cleaning and pressing, laundry, 
and stationery. If there are other items they 
will be shown in my detailed report. 

Frampton, Merle E., Dr., 999 Pelham Park- 
way, New York City. (1) New York Insti- 
tute for the Education of the Blind, 999 Pel- 
ham Parkway, New York 67, N. Y. (2) 
Handicapped individuals. (3) At times 
when legislation or appropriations affecting 
the handicapped are before the Congress. 
(4) Nothing; pays his own expenses, (5) 
[Blank.] (6) Nothing. (7) [Blank.] 

Franzen, John T. D., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) 
The above committee. (3) At will. (4) 
Salary at per diem based on $420 per month, 
plus reimbursement of actual out-of-pocket 
expenses. (5) Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. (6) Actual amount of out- 
of-pocket expenses. (7) Air and railroad 
fares; taxi, bus, and carfares; hotels; meals; 
telegraph, telephone, and postage. 

Fraser, Samuel, 154 East Avenue, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. (1) International Apple Asso- 
ciation, 154 East Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
(2) International Apple Association. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) Annual salary is remunera- 
tion for all services, of which representation 
before Congress constitutes less than 10 per- 
cent. (5) International Apple Association. 
(6) Actual expenses. (7) Actual expenses. 

Fredrickson, Fred J., Lafayette Hotel, 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) North Dakota Re- 
sources Board, Fargo, N. Dak.; North Dakota 
State Water Conservation Commission, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. (2) North Dakota Resources 
Board, Fargo, N. Dak.; Greater North Dakota 
Association, Fargo, N. Dak.; North Dakota 
State Water Conservation Commission, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak. (3) Indefinite. (4) $5,000 
perannum. (5) $3,800 by North Dakota Re- 
sources Board, and $1,200 by North Dakota 
State Water Conservation Commission. (6) 
Reimbursed by North Dakota Resources 
Board for all expenses; no fixed amount. (7) 
All expenses, including travel, living, office, 
stenographic, postage, telephone, and tele- 
graph, etc. 

Gann, Glenn, supervisor, United States 
Rubber Co., 6600 East Jefferson, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. (2) 
Foreman's Association of America. (3) 
Yearly employment and indefinite. (4) $305 
per month paid by the Foreman’s Associa- 
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tion of America, Chapter No. 8. (5) Fore- 
man's Association of America, Chapter No. 8. 
(6) Actual transportation plus hotel and in- 
cidentals up to $12 per day. (7) Same 
as (6). 5 

Gannon, Peter J., 1060 Broad Street, New- 
ark 2, N. J. (1) American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association, 1060 Broad Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. (2) American Shore and 
Beach Preservation Association, 1060 Broad 
Street, Newark 2, N. J. (3) Since Septem- 


ber 1939. (4) Unsalaried. (5) Unsalaried. 
(6) As incurred. (7) Traveling, hotel bills, 
meals. 


Gardiner, Elizabeth, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) 
The above committee. (3) At will. (4) Sal- 
ary at $335 per month, plus reimbursement 
of actual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) 
Actual amount of out-of-pocket expenses, 
(7) Air and railroad fares; taxi, bus and car 
fares; hotels; meals; telegraph, telephone, 
and postage. 

Gury, Barham R., 815 Fifteenth Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Anne Arundel Anti- 
airport Association, Annapolis, Md. (2) 
Anne Arundel Antiairport Association. (3) 
Relationship of attorney and client; no defi- 
nite period agreed upon. (4) No amount 


has been paid or agreed upon. (5) Anne 
Arundel Antiairport Association. (6) No 
amount to be paid for expenses. (7) None. 


Geaslin, Bon, 520 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., Merchants National Bank Build- 
ing, Mobile, Ala., and Waterman Airlines, 
Inc., Merchants National Bank Building, Mo- 
bile, Ala. Iam not engaged “for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the passage or de- 
feat of any legislation by the Congress.” 
I am vice president and general counsel of 
the two companies named herein and the 
other subsidiaries of the Waterman Steam- 
ship Corp., and perform the usual functions 
of the chief legal officer of a corporation. 
These companies are interested in any legis- 
lation affecting the merchant marine or the 
operation of aircraft. This, of necessity, re- 
quires appearances before congressional com- 
mittees and the presentation of facts to the 
members of such committees. This work is 
only incidental to the general functions of 
my office. (2) Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Merchants National Bank Building, Mobile, 
Ala.; Waterman Airlines, Inc., Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, Mobile, Ala, (3) Per- 
manent, I hope. (4) $25,000 per annum. 
(5) Waterman Steamship Corp., Merchants 
National Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. (6) I 
am paid no expenses “for the purpose of at- 
tempting to influence the passage or defeat of 
any legislation by the Congress.” (7) Water- 
man Steamship Corp. pays the office rent, 
telephone, telegraph, and traveling expenses 
incidental to the performance of my duties 
as general counsel of it and its subsidiary 
corporations. 

Gentner, Leo F., 311 Colorado Building, 
Washington 5,D.C. (1) National Federation 
of Apparel Associations, Inc., 311 Colorado 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) A group 
of clothing manufacturers who make up the 
membership of the trade association known 
as National Federation of Apparel Associa- 
tions. (3) Indefinite. (4) $12,000 yearly. 
(5) National Federation of Apparel Associa- 
tions. (6) Any necessary expenses incurred 
in the course of regular business. (7) Trav- 
eling expenses and entertainment. 

Gilbert, C. C., 1103 Stahlman Building, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (1) Southern States In- 
dustrial Council, Nashville, Tenn, (2) Exec- 
utive secretary, Southern States Industrial 
Council (one-half of time). (3) Annual. 
(4) $5,000. (5) Southern States Industrial 
Council. (6) No fixed amount. (7) Travel- 
ing expenses, hotels, etc., when on trips for 
council, 
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Goddard, George V. R., 1641 East Eyre 
Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa. (1) Federal Em- 
ployees Veterans Association, third regional 
council, 1641 East Eyre Street, Philadelphia 
25,Pa. (2) Chairman, third regional council, 
legislative committee, interested in all legis- 
lation affecting veterans’ preference in Fed- 
eral employment, retirement acts concerning 
Federal employees. (3) Elected annually. 
(4) Actual expenses; no salary. (5) Federal 
Employees Veterans Association, (6) Vari- 
ous; actual traveling and living expenses 
when away from home. (7) Railroad fare, 
hotel and board when away from home, 
stenographic services. 

Gordon, Spencer, Union Trust Building, 
Washington 5, D.C. (1) American Institute 
of Accountants, 13 East Forty-first Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. (2) American Institute 
of Accountants and its members. (3) During 
the pendency of any proposed legislation 
tending to restrict the right of accountants 
to appear before Government agencies, such 
as H. R. 2657. (4) Reasonable compensation 
to be determined by agreement. (5) Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. (6) Actual 
expenditures. (7) Telegrams, long-distance 
telephone calls, taxicabs, etc. 

Goss, Bert C., 211 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Hill & Knowlton, 211 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(2) Hill & Knowlton, 211 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (3) Registrant 
is a member of the firm, a partnership. (4) 
Indefinite; a partner. (5) Hill & Knowlton. 
(6) Indefinite; reimbursed for actual out-of- 
pocket expenses such as cab fares, phone calls 
and the like. (7) See (6) above. 

Gradel, John G., 7149 Ditman Street, Ta- 
cony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. (1) Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees, 61 Put- 
nam Avenue, Detroit, Mich. (2) Brotherhood 
of Maintenance-of-Way Employees. (3) 
Have been engaged as grand lodge represent- 
ative since November 1, 1938; duration in- 
definite called from time to time on legisla- 
tive work. (4) Salary at the rate of $4,050 
per year. No segregation is made or is pos- 
sible as to the portion of this amount which 
is compensation for legislative activities. (5) 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
ployees. (6) Actual out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Hotel, meals, and transportation. 

Greene, Ernest W., 731 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington 5,D.C. (1) Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, Post Office Box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (2) Sugar producers of the 
Territory of Hawaii. (3) Since January 1, 
1937, and continuing. (4) $45,180 per annum 
as vice president and general mainland rep- 
resentative of the association; only an inci- 
dental part of such representation applies to 
legislation. (See letter attached hereto and 
made a part thereof.) (5) Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association. (6) Necessary travel 
and other business expenses. (7) See answer 
to (6) above. 

Grimes, Weston B., 436 Bowen Building, 821 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
(1) Cargill, Inc., a corporation with its prin- 
cipal office at 761 Grain Exchange Building, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. (2) In the interest 
of dealers in and warehousemen and ship- 
pers of grains, seeds, and beans and manufac- 
turers of feed for livestock and poultry, the 
ingredients thereof, and vegetable oils. (3) 
See letter attached’ (4) $1,108.34 per month 
plus additions or bonuses not exactly deter- 
minable in advance. The total additions or 
bonuses actually received by me during the 
calendar year 1946 was $12,000. (5) Cargill, 
Inc. (6) Reimbursed in full for all expenses; 
no fixed limit as to amount (in addition to 
(4)). (7) All usual business expenses includ- 
ing office rent, telephone, etc. (in addition 
to (4)). 

Grinberg, P. Irving, 17 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. (1) Jewelers Vig- 
fiance Committee, Inc., 17 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. (2) Entire jewelry 
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industry of the United States, including re- 
tail, wholesale, manufacturing, jobbing, and 
importing. (3) Indefinite. (4) Salary, $15,- 
000 per annum; duties include various activ- 
ities besides lobbying. (5) Jewelers Vigilance 
Committee, Inc. (6) Actual expenses. (7) 
Travel fares, hotel room, meals, local and long 
distance telephone tolls, telegrams, taxicabs, 
miscellaneous tips, etc. 

Groom, B. E.,, 114. Broadway, Fargo, N. 
Dak. (1) North Dakota Tax Equality Com- 
mittee, Fargo, N. Dak. (2) The Taxpayers of 
North Dakota. (3) Indefinite; started work 
January 1, 1947. (4) No salary paid to date. 
(5) If any salary is paid it will be by North 
Dakota Tax Equality Committee. (6) Actual 
expense incident to promotional work when 
away from office. (7) Travel, hotel, meals, 
and usual miscellaneous expenses for groups 
at meal, etc., in organization work. 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. (1) National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. (2) National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. (3) An- 
nual. (4) $1,500 (annually). (5) National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. (6) $1,076. (7) Stenographic 
help, travel, printing, stationery, postage, 
telephone, and telegraph. 

Harper, Ford C., 135 Northwest Second 
Street, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. (1) Okla- 
homa Tax Equality League, 135 Northwest 
Second Street, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. (2) 
Oklahoma Tax Equality League, 135 North- 
west Second Street, Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) Nothing. I serve as sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Tax Equality League 
without salary. (5) Oklahoma Tax Equality 
League. (6) No predetermined amount, but 
am reimbursed for actual expenses incurred 
in carrying out my duties. (7) Travel, hotel, 
postage, stenographic, phone, etc. 

Harris, Peggy (Mrs.), 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street. (1) Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. (2) Above committee. (3) 
Terminable at will. (4) $493.33 per month 
plus actual out-of-pocket travel expenses. 
(5) Above committee. (6) Actual out-of- 
pocket travel expenses. (7) Fares of trans- 
portation, hotel, and out-of-pocket travel ex- 
penses. 

Harris, Ronald B., 602 T. W. Patterson 
Building, Fresno, Calif. (1) California Irri- 
gation Districts Association, Pacific Building, 
Fourth and Market Streets, San Francisco, 
Calif. (2) Association’s. (3) Indetermi- 
nate; each trip must be authorized. (4) 
No agreement as yet; depends on how much 
remains in budget at year end. (5) Associa- 
tion. (6) Actual expenses. (7) Travel, 
housing, food; nothing for entertainment. 

Harris, Winder R., room 203, 1029 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Ship- 
builders Council of America, 21 West Street, 
New York 6, N. T. (2) Shipbuilders Council 
of America, 21 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $15,000 annual salary. 
(5) Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 West 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. (6) Reimburse- 
ment of actual out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Routine business disbursements, such as 
travel, taxicabs, and carfare; printing; sta- 
tionery; telephone and telegraph; towels; 
and other routine office expenses. 

Hart, Merwin K., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. (1) National Economic Coun- 
cil, Inc., a nonprofit corporation, organized 
under the membership corporation law of 
the State of New York, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. (2) National Economic 
Council, Inc., whose purpose is to aid in 
developing an informed public opinion on the 
major political, social, and economic prob- 
lems of the Nation. Said National Economic 
Council, Inc., does not in any manner what- 
soever, directly or indirectly, solicit, collect, 
or receive money or any other thing of value 
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to be used principally to aid, nor is its prin- 
cipal purpose to aid, in the passage or defeat 
of any legislation by the Congress of the 
United States or to influence, directly or in- 
directly, the passage or defeat of such legis- 
lation. Consequently nothing in this state- 
ment is to be construed as an admission that 
the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act ap- 
plies to it. (3) Indefinite; currently serving 
as president of National Economic Council, 
Inc. (4) Nominal; during calendar year 
1946, compensation amounted to $800. (5) 
National Economic Council, Inc. (6) Reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenses; princi- 
pally stationery, stenography, postage, and 
traveling expense. (7) See (6) above. 

Hayes, William E., 601 Washington Build- 
ing, Fifteenth Street and New York Avenue 
NW. (1) The undersigned is an officer of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co., with general offices at La Salle Street 
Station, Chicago 5, Ill. His title is execu- 
tive representative, and his duties are to act 
for the company’s chief executive officer in 
contacts with the various agencies of the 
Government, with officers of the Association 
of American Railroade in operating and trafic 
matters where necessary, and with the officers 
of other railroads in matters of common in- 
terest. He handles with Government agen- 
cies, or aids and assists other officers of his 
company in handling matters which from 
time to time concern his company directly. 
He advises the chief executive officer of his 
company, and the executives of various. de- 
partments, of all current developments re- 
lating to the railroad industry. His efforts 
in matters of proposed or pending legisla- 
tion are a very minor part of his work, and 
only incidental. Because of diversity of 
opinion as to whether this act applies to him, 
the undersigned files this form as a matter 
of precaution. (2) Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co. (3) Continuing. (4) 
The undersigned receives an annual salary 
as an officer in the executive department of 
his company, this salary covering all his ac- 
tivities, the least of which concerns legisla- 
tion. Since it is impossible to estimate in 
advance what portion of his time, if any, may 
be devoted to legislative activities, he will 
report quarterly on the prescribed forms that 
part of his salary which may be apportioned 
to cover whatever time is actually spent in 
pursuits covered by this act. (5) Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. (6) No 
fixed amount. (7) Actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures incurred in the services of his 
company including traveling expenses while 
away from Washington. 

Hays, William J., 4863 Potomac Avenue NW., 
Washington 7, D. C. (1) United Public 
Workers, CIO, 930 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (2) United States Government em- 
ployees. (3) Indefinite; end of present ses- 
sion. (4) $250 permonth. (5) Same as (1). 
(6) None. (7) [Blank.] 

Hebble, George C., White House Police De- 
partment. (1) White House Police Depart- 
ment. (2) Policemen's Association of the 
District of Columbia (active membership of 
over 2,100 members of the Metropolitan, 
United States Park, and White House Police, 
and certain retired members). (3) Elected to 
serve as a member of the legislative committee 
for a period of 3 years from January 1, 1947. 
(4) No pay involved. (5) [Blank.] (6) There 
is no certain amount of money appropriated 
for expenses. During the year, from time to 
time, as necessary, the association may appro- 
priate up to $45 for the expenses of the legis- 
lative committee. The money is spent for 
work incidental to the committee, mostly for 
printing and stenographic work. (7) As 
noted above. 

Heberton, K. W., 1405 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Western Union Telegraph 
Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. (2) 
Western Union Telegraph Co. (3) Full-time 
employment consisting of various phases of 
business of Western Union Telegraph Co., 
only a part of which concerns legislation, 
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(4) $9,600 per annum which is paid for all 
of services rendered. (See (3) above.) (5) 
Western Union Telegraph Co, (6) No speci- 
fied amount; reimbursed for out-of-pocket 
expenses in connection with entire employ- 
ment only a part of which concerns legisla- 
tion. (7) Transportation and incidental ex- 
penses incurred on business of the telegraph 
company, including that part which concerns 
legislation. By filing this registration or any 
subsequent quarterly report, registrant does 
not concede that the Federal Regulation of 
Lobbying Act applies to him or to the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. 

Herndon, Maurice G., 1001-1002 Washing- 
ton Loan & Trust Building, Ninth and F 
Streets, Washington 4, D. C. (1) National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7, N. Y. (See explanatory 
letter attached hereto and made a part here- 
of.!) (2) The National Association of In- 
surance Agents, a voluntary, unincorporated, 
nonprofit trade association of local fire, 


marine, casualty, and surety insurance 
agents. (3) Indeterminate: at will of em- 
ployers. (4) An annual salary of $7,200 and 


incidental expenses incurred or paid by regis- 
trant on itemized expense bills rendered to 
said national association. (5) National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, which main- 
tains a small office at the above address for 
which it pays the rent, telephone, and tele- 
graph bills as rendered, and any incidental 
office expenses, together with the salary of 
two stenographers. (6) Actual and neces- 
sary expenses in connection with his duties 
as assistant Washington representative and 
fieldman, which duties largely involve travel- 
ing over the country and meeting with State 
associations and local groups. (7) Travel ex- 
penses, hotels, meals, taxis, telephone, tele- 
graph, and small items of entertainment in 
connection with his duties as assistant Wash- 
ington representative and fieldman. 

Herrington, Alfred B., 917 G Place NW., 
Washington 1, D.C. (1) National Federation 
of Telepnone Workers, 917 G Place NW., 
Washington 1, D. C. (2) National Federa- 
tion of Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., 
Washington 1, D. C. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
No specific pay for legislative work as such; 
yearly salary, $7,200. (5) National Federation 
of Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (6) No specific amount; 
actual expenses voucherable. (7) Local 
transportation, meals, and other incidental 
expenses. 

Hester, Ewart A., 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Boston Wool Trade 
Association, 263 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. (2) Boston Wool Trade Association. 
(3) Annual basis. (4) $5,000 per annum. 
(5) Boston Wool Trade Association. (6) All 
necessary expenses. (7) Office, stenograph- 
ic, telephone, telegraph, travel, and so forth. 

Hewes and Awalt, a law partnership, con- 
sisting of the following partners: Thomas 
Hewes, F. G. Awalt, Samuel O. Clark, Jr., Har- 
old E. Mitchell, Raymond Sparks, Henry L. 
Shepherd, John S. Murtha, and Maxwell M 
Merritt. 93 Elm Street, Hartford 6, Conn., 
and 822 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (1) Life Insurance Association 
of America, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
(2) Approximately 215 member life insurance 
companies of the Life Insurance Association 
of America, 165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., 
and the American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., and their pol- 
icyholders. (3) Indefinite. (4) No pay- 
ment has been made but the firm of Hewes 
and Awalt will be paid a reasonable fee for 
legal services rendered. (5) Life Insurance 
Association of America. (6) Usual out-of- 
pocket expenses will be reimbursed. (7) Ex- 
penses customary in legal work such as car- 
fare, taxi fares, telephone and telegraph 
charges, transportation, and traveling ex- 
penses. 
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Hibbard, Lorin F., 220 Mace Arcade, 36 
South Howard Street, Akron 8, Ohio. (1) 
Foreman's Association of America, 515 Barlum 
Tower, Detroit 24, Mich. (2) Foremen’s As- 
sociation of America. (3) Yearly basis, in- 
definite and appointed. 
month. (5) Foreman's Association of Amer- 
ica. (6) Actual transportation, hotel ex- 
penses, and incidental expenses up to $12 
per day. (7) Same as (6). 

Hinman, Ray C., 26 Broadway, New York 4, 
N. Y. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. (2) Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 
4, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) $5,000. The 
registrant, in addition to his duties of fol- 
lowing Federal legislation, is also charged 
with many other duties rot relating to Fed- 
eral legislation. The compensation named 
represents the estimated portion of the reg- 
istrant’s entire remuneration which is at- 
tributable to the performance of the duties 
which are subject to the Lobbying Act. (5) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. (6) No stated amount; 
only reimbursement for normal traveling ex- 
penses. (7) Railroad and taxi farc, hotel, 
meals, telegraph, telephone, postage, station- 
ery, stenographic expenses, 

Hiss, Donald, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Aluminum Re- 
search Institute, Chicago, Ill. (2) Alumi- 
num Research Institute, Chicago, Ill. (3) 
No definite date specified. (4) Dependent 
on time spent anc expenses incurred. (5) 
Aluminum Research Institute, Chicago, Ill. 
(6) Necessary disbursements incurred. (7) 
Traveling, telephone, and telegraph. 

Hofherr, Milton, foreman, General Ceram- 
ies & Steatite Corp., Keasbey, N. J. (1) 
Foreman’s Association of America, 515 Bar- 
lum Tower, Detroit, Mich. (2) Foreman’s 
Association of America. (3) Yearly basis 
and indefinite. (4) $460 monthly paid by 
chapters of eastern district, Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America. (5) Foreman's ASSO- 
ciation of America, chapters of eastern dis- 
trict. (6) Actual transportation plus hotel 
expenses and incidental expenses up to $12 
per day. (7) Same as (6). 

Holloway, Hubert, room 315, Stoneleigh 
Court, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (1) Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. (2) Same as (1) above. (3) Per- 
manent employee. (4) Annual salary of 
$12,000. (5) Same as (1) above. (6) To be 
reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenditures. 
(7) Traveling, luncheons, taxis, tips, etc. 

Holmes, George T., 429 West Jefferson 
Street, Louisville 2, Ky. (1) Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky, 429 West Jefferson 
Street, Louisville 2, Ky. (2) Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $150 per month as secretary, Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky. (5) Tax Equality 
Committee of Kentucky. (6) Necessary 
travel expense. (7) Necessary travel ex- 
pense. 

Holste, Oscar W., room 301, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, Court and Vine 
Streets, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. (2) Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. (3) Indefinite. (4) $15 per day. 
(5) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees. (6) Living expenses. (7) 
Hotel, meals, cab, and laundry service; 
streetcar and traveling expenses. 

Hornett, Joseph George, foreman, Hudson 
Motor Car Co., 12601 East Jefferson, Detroit, 
Mich. (1) Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (2) 
Foreman’s Association of America. (3) 
Yearly basis and indefinite. (4) $432 month- 
ly salary paid by Foreman’s Association of 
America, Chapter No. 6.. (5) Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America, Chapter No. 6. (6) 
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Actual transportation plus personal hotel 
and incidental expense up to $12 per day. 
(7) Same as above stated. 

Howard, S. H., 1828 Evergreen Avenue, Mill- 
vale, Pa, (1) Brotherhood of Railroad Sig- 
nalmen of America, 4849 North Western Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. (2) Brotherhood of Rall- 
road Signalmen of America. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $365 per month. (5) Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. (6) Actual 
expenses. (7) Meals, lodging, and miscel- 
laneous, 

Howe, Harold K., 2480 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 9, D. C. (1) American In- 
stitute of Laundering, Joliet, Il. (2) Amer- 
ican Institute cf Laundering, Joliet, Ill. I 
am employed i: the capacity of manager 
of the Washington office, American Institute 
of Laundering, in the interest of the laundry 


industry and the members thereof. (3) In- 
definite. (4) $6,000 per year. (5) American 
Institute of Laundering, Joliet, III. (6) In- 


definite; estimated not to exceed $5,000 per 
annum. (7) Travel, hotels, meals, commit- 
tee meeting expenses, gratuities, etc. (See 
also letter attached and made a part 
hereof.?) 

Howrey, Edward F., 1032 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) Peanut and 
Nut Salters Association, 133 Watts Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. (2) Peanut and Nut Salters 
Association, 133 Watts Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) Amount earned 
under normal attorney-client retainer which 
has existed for some time. It is contem- 
plated that most of the work will be, as here- 
tofore, administrative and departmental but 
some legislative work will be involved. Fees 
will be computed on the basis of time and 
effort expended. (5) Peanut and Nut Salters 
Association, 133 Watts Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. (6) Reimbursement of actual out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Traveling, hotel, food, 
taxi, telephone, and telegraph. 

Ingles, William, 717 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) Foremen’s League for 
Education and Association, 804 Commercial 
Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. (2) Foremen’s 
League for Education and Association, 804 
Commercial Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. (3) 
Indefinite; month to month. (4) $5,000 re- 
tainer, $1,000 monthly. (5) Foremen’s 
League for Education and Association, 804 
Commercial Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. (6) 
Nothing; excepting authorized out-of-pocket 
expenses, if necessary. (7) See (6) above. 

Ingles, William, 717 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
III.; Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; The Falk 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. (2) Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, II.; Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; 
The Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. (3) 
Indefinite; month to month. (4) $1,700 per 
month. (5) Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ill; 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis.; The Falk 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. (6) Nothing; 
excepting authorized out-of-pocket traveling 
expenses as necessary. (7) See (6) above. 

Ingles, William, 717 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) American Mining Congress, 
309 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. (2) 
American Mining Congress, 309 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. (3) Indefinite, 
month to month. (4) 8300 per month. (5) 
American Mining Congress, 309 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. (6) Nothing, 
excepting authorized out-of-pocket traveling 
expenses, as necessary. (7) See (6) above. 

Institute of Public Relations, Inc., John W. 
Darr, president, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. (1) Arkansas-Oklahoma Gas 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; Homer W. Long, Guy- 
mon, Okla.; Oklahoma Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, 
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Okla.; Republic Natural Gas Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., Amarillo, Tex.; 
Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. (2) 
Same as (1) above. (3) The year 1947. (4) 
Total fee and expenses, $18,000. (5) Same as 
(1) above. (6) Included in (4) above. (7) 
Traveling, mailing, printing, luncheons, etc. 

Jackson, Boyd J., Klamath Agency, Oreg. 
(1) Klamath, Modoc, and Yahooskin bands 
of Snake Indians, known as the Klamath 
Tribe of Indians of Klamath Indian Reser- 
vation in Oregon. Was elected and au- 
thorized by Klamath General Council to act 
in Washington, D. C., as its representative. 
Address: Klamath Agency, Oreg. (2) Inter- 
est of Klamath Tribe of Indians. (3) Sub- 
ject to termination or extension of stay in 
Washington by Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs under the act of May 15, 1945. No 
present time limitation fixed. (4) While so 
acting is paid a salary of $10 per day and $6 
per diem in lieu of subsistence. The tribe 
also pays transportation expenses on vouch- 
ers approved by the superintendent of Klam- 
ath Agency. All are paid from tribal funds. 
(5) Klamath Indian Agency, Klamath 
Agency, Oreg., in accordance with the act of 
Congress May 15, 1945, and resolution of 
Klamath General Council of December 19, 
1946. (6) Transportation and $6 per diem 
in lieu of subsistence. (7) Transportation 
expenses and per diem. 

Jacob, Betty Muther, 2111 Florida Avenue 

NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, 2111 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Same as 
above. (3) February 1 to February 15, 
1947. (4) There is to be no remuneration. 
(5) See (4) above. (6) About $60. (7) 
Railroad fare to and from Philadelphia, taxis, 
trolleys, telephone, meals, and overnight 
lodging. 
Jhung, Walter, Hotel Pennsylvania, 20 F 
Street NW., Washington 18, D. C. (1) Won 
Soon Lee (Korean-American Trading Co.), 
105 East Houston Street, New York 2, N. Y. 
(2) Korean Immigration and Naturalization 
Committee, headquarters, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington 13, D. C. (3) Until con- 
current passage of Korean bills in Congress. 
(4) $4,000 per year. This salary is as em- 
ployee of the Korean-American Trading Co. 
as its public relations and promotional man- 
ager. (5) Korean-American Trading Co. 
{Won Soon Lee), 105 East Houston Street, 
New York 2, N. Y. (6) No specific amount 
agreed upon. (7) Hotel rentals; general 
office expenses; telephone, cable, and tele- 
gram expenses, transportation. 

Jobe, William T., 1706 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) National Association of 
Ice Industries, as general counsel. (2) See 
attached statement. (3) Since September 
1, 1941. (4) $10,000 yearly salary virtually 
all of which is for services other than legisla- 
tive. (5) National Association of Ice Indus- 
tries. (6) None. (7) (a) Railroad fare, plus 
per diem, at $10 per day, for any required 
association travel outside of Washington; (b) 
local taxi fares spent in connection with as- 
sociation business. 

Johnson, Alfonso, 1101 Commerce Street, 
Dallas 2, Tex. (1) Federal Tax Equality 
League of Texas (same address). (2) Federal 
Tax Equality League of Texas. (3) Purely 
on volunteer basis without contract or agree- 
ment as to term of service. (4) No compen- 
sation. (5) Reimbursed for general office ex- 

by the Federal Tax Equality League of 
‘Texas. (6) Postage, general office supplies, 
and general office expense. (7) See (6). 

Johnson, Clare A.? room 1027, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IN. (1) National 
‘Tax Equality Association, 231 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Ill. (2) The responsibili- 
ties of my position are to disseminate infor- 
mation and research to trade associations, 
chambers of commerce, and other interested 
organizations. Do not anticipate any ap- 
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pearances or work f: under the provi- 
sions of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. The undersigned does not contem- 
plate activities falling under the specific lan- 
guage or apparent intent of Public Law 601, 


. Authoritative interpretations of that stat- 


ute, however, are lacking and this registra- 
tion is filed solely as a precaution against 
the possibility of future interpretations be- 
yond the apparent scope of the act. (3) As 
a permanent staff member, the duration of 
employment is indefinite. (4) Entire salary 
is paid for services not falling within Pub- 
lic Law 601. (5) National Tax Equality As- 
sociation. (6) Actual travel expenses, if any. 
(7) Hotels, meais, travel, and incidental mis- 
cellaneous, 

Johnson, Curtis Edward, 4619A South 
Thirty-sixth Street, Arlington, Va. (1) Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(2) Citizens’ Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 147 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (3) Mutually, at will. (4) At the rate 
of $7,500 per year. (5) Citizens’ Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (6) Actual outlay 
for transportation and telephone and tele- 
graph charges, plus $10 per diem, when sta- 
tionary, and $5 per diem, when traveling. 
(7) All out-of-pocket expenses on basis given 
in (6). 

Jones, L. Dan, 500 Investment Building, 
Washington 5,D.C. (1) Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, 500 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C., a nonprofit 
association, the membership of which pri- 
marily consists of producers of crude petro- 
leum but also includes persons engaged in 
other phases of the petroleum industry. (2) 
Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica. (3) See attached statement (4) See 
attached statement.“ (5) See attached state- 
ment. (6) See attached statement! (7) See 
attached statement.’ 

Jones, Walter J., legislative representative, 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union, 901 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (1) 
Canal Zone Central Labor Union, Balboa, 
C. Z. (2) Employees of the Panama Canal. 
(3) Until fired, resigned, retired, or dead. 
(4) $312 a month. (5) Canal Zone Central 
Labor Union. (6) As submitted for actual 
expenses. (7) Taxis, messengers, phone, 
hotel, and other incidentals, including secre- 
tarial, mailing charges. 

Kaiser, Herbert G., 2323 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (residence: 3904 
Jocelyn Street NW., Washington, D. C.). 
(1) Government Group Insurance Confer- 
ence, of which associations of employees of 
Government departments and District of Co- 
lumbia are members. The associations are 
organized for group life insurance and other 
benefits for their members, and membership 
continues after leaving the service. No part- 
ner, Address of conference secretary is E. C. 
Mellor, 209 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md. 
(2) Department of Agriculture Beneficial 
Association; United States Departments of 
Commerce and Justice Beneficial Association; 
United States Department of Labor Beneficial 
Association; Department of the Interior 
Beneficial Association; Government Services, 
Inc.; War Department Beneficial Associa- 
tion; Navy Department Beneficial Associa- 
tion; Employees’ Welfare Association, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; United States Treas- 
ury Department Beneficial Association, Inc.; 
Post Office Department Immediate Benefit 
Association; Employees’ Beneficial Associa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency; Government 
Printing Office Group Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation, Inc.; Municipal Employees’ Group 
Insurance Association; Washington Navy 
Yard Group Life Insurance Association. 
(3) As chairman of legislative committee 
until and if a successor is named. (4) Noth- 
ing from Government Group Insurance Con- 
ference; as president of United States Treas- 
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ury t Beneficial Association, $150 
@ month for all services, which includes nu- 
merous other duties. (5) See (4). (6) 
Whatever small amount may be necessary for 
stenographers, etc. (7) See (6). 

Kass, Rear Adm. I, Post Office Box 4037, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. O. (1) I. Kass; 
my own initiative, enterprise. (2) In my 
own interest; and in interest of the South- 
ern States, race relations, and liberal govern- 
ment. (3) Not certain. (4) Not certain. 
(5) By favorable congressional action; and 
if an organization will back my educational 
project. (6) Not arranged. (7) My profes- 
sional services; and postage, printing, travel, 
and conferences. 

Kay, Raymond, 109 East Twenty-eighth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) National 
Committee for Fair Taxation, its members, 
and contributors. (2) National Committee 
for Fair Taxation, its members, and con- 
tributors. (3) Subject to determination by 
employer. (4) No arrangement has as yet 
been made or discussed in the matter of 
salary or other compensation. (5) National 
Committee for Fair Taxation. (6) Not as yet 
decided; it is assumed that all actual and 
Proper expenses will be paid. (7) Subject to 
determination by the National Committee 
for Fair Taxation. 

Keller, Joseph E., 930 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) District of Colum- 
bia Petroleum Industries Committee, 930 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. (2) 
Same as (1) above. (2) Indefinite. (4) 
Regular salary of $75 a month; additional 
compensation may be received at end of year 
depending upon extent of time devoted and 
services rendered. (5) Same as (1) above. 
(6) Reimbursed for actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses of character set forth in (7) below. 
(7) Taxis, luncheons, other miscellaneous 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

Kelly, Eugene, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Retail Credit Institute of 
America, 917 Fifteenth Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) Retail Credit Institute of 
America. (3) Indeterminate. (4) $2,400 per 
year as consultant on the institute’s general 
program of public relations and necessary ex- 
penses and additional compensation for ad- 
ditional time, if, and when necessary. (5) 
By the institute. (6) No allowance stipu- 
lated. (7) Such times as out-of-town travel, 
long-distance calls, etc. 

Kennedy, Harold L., 912 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, 303 Tulsa Building, 


Tulsa 3, Okla. (2) Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association. (3) Permanent. (4) $10,000 
per annum. (5) Mid-Continent Oil & Gas 
Association. (6) No fixed amount; reim- 


bursed for actual such as taxis, 
meals, and hotel bills while away from Wash- 
ington office, ete. (7) See (6) above. 
Ketcham, Frank S., Braverman & Ketcham, 
Barr Bullding, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Shotwell Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, II., General Confec- 
tions, Inc., New York, N. Y. (2) Shotwell 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Dl; General 
Confections, Inc., New York, N. Y. (3) Un- 
determined. (4) $6,000 per annum by Shot- 
well Manufacturing Co. under normal attor- 
ney-client arrangement for routine legal 
work. For other than routine legal work 
compensation will be computed upon the 
basis of the time expended. $2,500 retainer 
from General Confections, Inc., plus addi- 
tional amounts to be determined later. An 
extremely small portion only of the services 
rendered by registrant for Shotwell Manufac- 
turing Co. and General Confections, Inc., are 
such as might possibly be construed as be- 
ing covered by any provision of this act. (5) 
Shotwell Manufacturing Co., Chicago, l.; 
General Confections, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(6) As much as incurred. (7) Reimbursable 
expenses normal in the practice of law. 
Kieran, James M., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
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mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary 
of $15,000 per year plus reimbursement of ac- 
tual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Such 
items as railroad fare, travel, subsistence, 
and telephone and telegraph tolls. 

King, Karl V., attorney at law, 409 Boston 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) Barto- 
lome Errea, Marcelino Yturbe, Francisco Lor- 
ono, Pete Elguezabal, Zenon Zubieta, Fran- 
cisco Alluntiz, Damin Gandiaga, Manuel Zul- 
ueta, Elko, Nev.; Jose Antonio Odriozola, 
Fidel Acordarrementeria, and Pedro Bastida, 
Battle Mountain, Nev. (2) Bartolome Errea, 
Marcelino Yturbe, Francisco Lorono, Pete 
Elguezabal, Zenon Zubieta, Francisco Allun- 
tiz, Damin Gandiaga, Manuel Zulueta, Elko, 
Nev.; Jose Antonio Odriozola, Fidel Acordar- 
rementeria, and Pedro Bastida, Battle Moun- 
tain, Nev. (3) Two years or until business is 
completed. (4) Actual expenses plus $50 
from each person aided. (5) Bartolome Errea, 
Marcelino Yturbe, Francisco Lorona, Pete 
Elguezabal, Zenon Zubieta, Francisco Allun- 
tiz, Damin Gandiaga, Manuel Zulueta. Elko, 
Nev.; Jose Antonio Odriozola, Fidel Acordar- 
rementeria, and Pedro Bastida, Battle Moun- 
tain, Nev, (6) Actual living and travel ex- 
penses. (7) Actual living and travel expense. 

King, Willfurd I.,? room 300, 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. (1) The Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, Inc., 
room 300, 205 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City. (2) Same as above. (3) Since 
July 9, 1945. (4) $150 per week. (5) The 
Committee for Constitutional Government, 
Inc. (6) $242.14 for the entire quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1947; only actual expenses in- 
curred for the benefit. of the committee 
(travel, secretarial, etc.). (7) See above. 

Kirk, Jesse L., Klamath Agency, Oreg. (1) 
Klamath, Modoc, and Yahooskin Bands of 
Snake Indians, known as the Klamath Tribe 
of Indians of Klamath Indian Reservation in 
Oregon. (2) Interest ot Klamath Tribe of 
Indians. (3) Indefinite. Appearing solely as 
a witness. (4) While so acting, he receives 
$6 per diem in lieu of subsistence. The tribe 
also pays transportation expenses on vouch- 
ers approved by the superintendent of Kla- 
math Agency. All are paid from tribal funds. 
(5) Klamath Indian Agency, Klamath Agen- 
cy, Oreg., in accordance with the act of Con- 
gress, May 15, 1945, and resolution of Klamath 
General Council of December 19, 1946. (6) 
Transportation and $6 per diem in lieu of 
subsistence. (7) Transportation expenses 
and per diem. 

Koch, Robert M., 1426 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Inc., 1426 K Street 
NW.. Washington 5, D. C. (2) National Ag- 
ricultural Limestone Association, Inc. (3) 
As long as may be necessary in any year. (4) 
$2,000. This is an amount which has been 
estimated by the board of directors as the 
proportion of my total salary that is allo- 
cated to activities regulated by this act. If 
I find that this estimate is not correct, I will 
file a supplementary statement. (5) Nation- 
al Agricultural Limestone Association, Inc. 
(6) Office and secretarial, telephone, tele- 
graphic services, etc., are supplied by the 
National Agricultural Limestone Associa- 
tion, Inc, I will be reimbursed by my em- 
ployer for actual expenses incurred as in- 
dicated by itemized monthly expense ac- 
counts, (7) Travel, hotels, meals, entertain- 
ment, incidentals, ete., incurred in connec- 
tion with this employment, 

Kocher, Eric, 147 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The above 
committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary at $420 
per month, plus reimbursement of actual 
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out-of-pocket expenses. 
mittee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Air 
and railroad fares, taxi, bus and carfare, ho- 
tels, meals, telegraph, telephone and postage. 

Kreutz, Oscar R., executive manager, Na- 
tional Savings and Loan League, 1835 K 
Street NW., Washington 6,D.C. (1) National 
Savings and Loan League, 1835 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (2) National Savings 
and Loan League. I have a legal opinion from 
counsel advising that my activities do not 
come within the purview of this act inasmuch 
as work done by me in connection with leg- 
islation is only incidental to my other duties 
and consumes only a relatively small portion 
of my time. Therefore, I am filing this form 
subject to the foregoing reservations. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $15,000 per annum in pay- 
ment for services as executive manager of 
the league, only a small part of the duties of 
this position being connected with legislative 
activities. (5) National Savings and.Loan 
League. (6) $3,000 per annum plus travel 
expenses. . (7) Transportation, hotel, meals, 
gratuities, entertaining, customarily incident 
to traveling done by persons holding similar 
positions who are requred to attend meetings, 
etc., throughout the United States. 

Lacques, Paul H., 99 John Street, New York 
7,N.¥. (1) Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 
99 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
ham, Englar, Jones & Houston. (3) Partner 
in firm since January 1, 1929. (4) A per- 
centage of the earnings of the firm. (5) 
Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston. (6) No 
sum is specifically set aside for expenses. 
(7) Cost of transportation and hotel accom- 
modations, 

Lance, James Work, War Assets Adminis- 
tration, 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (1) War Assets Administration, Lafay- 
ette Building, Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (home address: 67 Prince- 
ton Road, Havertown, Pa.). (2) Federal 
Employees Veterans’ Association; The Ameri- 
can Legion. (3) Indefinite: I am not repre- 
senting my employer but two veterans’ or- 
ganizations. (4) No remuneration. (5) 
None. (6) If at all, minimum travel ex- 
penses. (7) Travel only. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) The National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1127 Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. (2) The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Inc, (3) Indefinite; 
subject to change by action of the board of 
directors of the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Inc. (4) An annual fee 
of $18,000 is paid by the association to Clark 
& La Roe, a law partnership consisting of 
three partners: Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Frederick 
E. Brown, and Arthur L. Winn; Jr. Each of 
the partners named shares in this fee under 
the partnership agreement. This fee is paid 
for general legal services, no part being allo- 
cated for legislative work, and legislative 
work has not and will not constitute more 
than a very small proportion of the services 
rendered. If and when such work is per- 
formed, appropriate quarterly reports will be 
made as required. (5) The National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Inc. (6) 
No amount is specified but it will be merely 
reimbursement of incidental expenses incur- 
red and will be relatively small. (7) Those 
incurred for incidental matters, such as tele- 
phone, printing, taxi fares, postage, travel. 

Laylin, John G., 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Aluminum Research 
Institute, Chicago, III. (2) Aluminum Re- 
search Institute, Chicago, III. (3) No defi- 
nite date specified. (4) Dependent on time 
spent and expenses incurred. (5) Aluminum 
Research Institute, Chicago, Ill. (6) Neces- 
sary disbursements incurred. (7) Traveling, 
telephone, and telegraph. 

Leiser, Clara, 147 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty-second 
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Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The above 
committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary at $435 
per month, plus reimbursement of actual 
out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Air 
and railroad fares; taxi, bus, and carfare; 
hotels; meals; telegraph, telephone, and post- 
age. 

Lemmon, James H., Lemmon, S. Dak. (1) 
National Wool Marketing Corp., 281 Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. (2) Wool growers. (3) 
Acting as president 6 years. (4) Receive no 
compensation except expenses and salary as 
president, National Wool Marketing Corp. 
(5) Answer (4); National Wool Marketing 
Corp. (6) Actual expenses. (7) Railroad 
fare, berth, hotel bill, meals, taxi expenses, 
telephone and telegraph, stationery, stamps. 

Leopold, Joseph F., 936 Liberty Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas 1, Tex. (1) National Tax Equal- 
ity Association, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Il. (2) National Tax Equality 
Association (as above). (3) Indefinite em- 
ployment as southwestern district manager; 
principal duties are to furnish research and 
informational service to trade associations 
and other organizations interested in tax 
reform, (4) Salary $8,500 per annum; no 
additional allowance for legislative work 
(should any be done), I do not solicit or 
receive money or anything else of value for 
the purpose of influencing legislation. (5) 
I-am paid salary as above indicated by the 
National Tax Equality Association. (6) Iam 
reimbursed for actual out-of-pocket expenses 
incurred and paid by me for travel and inci- 
dental expenses. (7) Expenses include only 
transportation, hotel, restaurant, and other 
similar expenses incident to travel. 

Levitan, Selig J., 165 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. (1) Joseph Villar, 121 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York City, N. Y. 
(2) Joseph Villar, 121 West Seventy-second 
Street, New York City, N. Y. (3) Such em- 
ployment shall terminate either upon the 
passage of the legislation (H. R. 1021) by 
the Congress, or adjournment or recess of 
the current first session of the Eightieth 
Congress, or June 30, 1947, whichever shall 
occur earlier. (4) $300 per day, up to a 
maximum of $1,800. If the legislation re- 
ferred to above is hereafter passed and 
signed, $2,500 additional. (5) Joseph Villar. 
(6) Indefinite; actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (7) Expenses anticipated are travel, 
long-distance telephones, and possibly cost 
of printing a brief or statement. 

Linton, Donald H., 250 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. (1) Eastern Gas and Fuel As- 
sociates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass, 
(2) Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 250 
Stuart Street, Boston 16, Mass. (3) Indefi- 
nite. (4) Approximately $1,000, dependent 
upon portion of time spent in such employ- 
ment. (5) Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 
250 Stuart Street, Boston 16, . (6) Un- 
specified. (7) Travel and incidental ex- 
penses. 

Little, Charles R., executive secretary, 
Kenwood Road, Box 153M, Rural Route 508, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio. (1) Ohio Valley Con- 
seryation and Fiood Control Congress (Dr. 
Charles E. Holzer, president, Holzer Hospi- 
tal, Gallipolis, Ohio). (2) Individuals, 
business, and industrial firms who are vol- 
untary contributors financially to the Ohio 
Valley Conservation and Flood Control Con- 
gress. (3) Full time or permanent basis. 
(4) Salary, $300 per month, less social-secu- 
rity tax reduction. (5) Forrest W. In- 
graham, treasurer, Ohio Valley Conservation 
and Flood Control Congress (care of Mari- 
etta Manufacturing Co., Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.). (6) $200 per month. (7) Travel 
and living expenses away from home, tele- 
phone and telegraph charges, and any Office 
expenses (including stationery, postage, of- 
fice supplies, papers, magazines, et-). 

Little, Walter J., 315 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Calif. (1) Southern Pa- 
cific Co., 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, 
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Calif.; Union Pacific Railroad Co., 423 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif.; the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co., 121 East 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles; the Western Pa- 
cific Railroad Co., 526 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road Co., 65 Market Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. (2) The railroad companies named 
above. (3) The duration of such employ- 
ment is indefinite. (See statement A on re- 
verse side) (4) He is not paid any stated 
or determinable amount for services in con- 
nection with Federal legislation. (See state- 
ment A on reverse side.) (5) The railroads 
named above. (6) He is not paid any stated 
or determinable amount for expenses in- 
curred in connection with Federal legisla- 
tion. (See statement A on reverse side.) 
(7) His expenses include only actual expend- 
itures for rent, office supplies, hotel bills, 
traveling expenses and the like. (See state- 
ment A on reverse side.) 

Lloyd. Joanne, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America (UAW-CIO). (2) Members 
of the UAW-CIO and on behalf of all working 
people. (3) Indefinite. (4) $60 weekly and 
expenses. Registrant performs work other 
than legislative which is included in sal- 
ary and expenses. (5) UAW-CIO. (6) $5 
weekly. (7) Transportation, cabs, miscel- 
laneous. 

Lucas, James C., 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) American Retail Federa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) American Retail Federation and its 
members. (3) Permanent. (4) $800, which 
amount is an estimate of the proportion of 
total salary per year that is allocated to ac- 
tivities regulated by this act. .(5) American 
Retail Federation. (6) Reimbursed for al- 
lowed out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Taxi fare 
and occasional meals. 

Lunn, Dr. Carl E., 1501 West Washington, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1) Townsend National Re- 
covery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio. (2) Townsend Recovery Plan. (3) 
Temporary. (4) A 25-percent commission 
on the income from Arizona, which goes to 
national headquarters, and this is all used 
for postage and such other expenses. In- 
come not sufficient to pay salary. (5) Na- 
tional Headquarters, Townsend Recovery 
Plan, Inc. (6) None, except as stated in (4) 
(7) Postage and such incidentals. 

Lyon and Lyon, attorneys, comprised of 
R. B. H. Lyon and Richard K. Lyon, partners, 
suite 701, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Sev- 
enty-two trust companies as set forth in the 
attached copy of S. 1241 (78th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 1 (2) Same as answer to (1). (3) 
Indefinite. This firm continually has repre- 
sented such trust companies since approxi- 
mately 1926 for the principal purpose of ob- 
taining refund of bankers’ special tax erro- 
neously overpaid under acts of June 13, 1898, 
and October 22, 1914. (4) Since the incep- 
tion of such representation, this firm has 
been performing its legal services pursuant 
to a 25-percent contingent fee arrangement 
with each of such trust companies. To date 
the firm has performed extensive work over 
a period of approximately 20 years, including 
court. action in the United Statec Court of 
Claims on behalf of all of these trust com- 
panies. (5) The firm is to be paid by each 
of the trust companies listed in the attach- 
ment. (6) Nothing. (7) Nothing. 

McAvoy, Harold, 907 Lormer Street, Brook- 
lyn 22, N. Y. (1) National Association Post 
Office and Railway Mail Service Mail Han- 
diers. (2) All members of the National As- 
sociation Post Office and Railway Mail Serv- 
ice Mail Handlers. (3) Until a successor is 
elected at the national convention, which is 
heid every 2 years. (4) $400 a month, which 
must take care of everything, including the 
$1,600 for lobbying. (5) National Associa- 
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tion Post Office and Railway Mail Service 
Mail Handlers. (6) About $200 a month, 
which includes everything. (7) All expenses. 

McBride, Don, 1119 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. (1) National Recla- 
mation Association, Don McBride, secretary- 
manager, 1119 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. (2) National Reclama- 
tion Association comprising 17 western rec- 
lamation States. (3) Permanent. (4) $10,- 
000 annually. (5) National Reclamation 
Association. (6) Maximum of $2,000 per 
year for travel and out-of-pocket expenses 
not to exceed $500 per year. (7) (See above.) 
Copy of constitution of the National Recla- 
mation Association attached. 

McClure, Warren C., Box 207, Camden, Ark. 
(1) Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. (2) Mississippi Valley 
Association. (See attached statement“) (3) 
Indefinite. (See attached statement“) (4) 
8300 per month. (See attached statement.) 
(5) Mississippi Valley Association. (6) Ac- 
tual authorized expenditures. (7) Travel 
and subsistence. 

McGough, Richard, 515 Hoge Building, 
Seattle 4, Wash. (1) Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Smith Tower, Seattle 4, Wash.; 
Great Northern Railway Co., Great Northern 
Building, Seattle 1, Wash.; Union Pacifiic 
Railroad Co., Union Station, Seattle 4, Wash.; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 


road Co., White Building, Seattle 1, Wash,; ` 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co., 
American Bank Building, Portland 5, Oreg. 
acting through a local committee designated 
“Washington Railroad Association.” (2) 
Railroad companies listed in (1) above. (3) 
Registrant is full-time employee of Wash- 
ington Railroad Association, as stated in (1) 
above; his employment is indefinite. (4) 
Matters of Federal legislation are not prin- 
cipal purpose of registrants’ employment and 
he is not paid any stated or determinable 
amount in connection therewith. (See state- 
ment A on reverse side hereof*) (5) Wash- 
ington Railroad Association, as stated in (1) 
above. (6) Services in connection with Fed- 
eral legislation are incidental to registrant’s 
regular duties and no stated or determinable 
amount is paid therefor. (See statement A 
on reverse side) (7) Expenses allowed reg- 
istrant include only actual expenditures for 
office rent, supplies, hotel bills, and traveling 
expenses. 

McKee, Jerome B., 321 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) District of Columbia 
Retail Liquor Dealers Association, 321 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D.C. (2) Mem- 
bers of the association who are class A retail 
liquor dealers. (3) No contract, continously 
employed as executive director since Janu- 
ary 16,1946. (4) $6,000 per annum, and is to 
supply his own automobile to be used in this 
capacity. (5) District of Columbia Retail 
Liquor Dealers Association. Dues are $100 a 
year, payable $50 semiannually; some paid for 
the entire year and some memberships were 
for one-half of year; total 1946 dues collected, 
$13,750. (6) In 1946 cabs aside from use of 
car, $23.40, and luncheons, $78.85. (7) Taxi- 
cabs when private automobile is not avail- 
able, and such luncheons as deemed neces- 
sary. If any out-of-town trips are necessary 
they will have to be authorized. 

McKenzie, J. Chase, Bowen Building, 821 
Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. (1) Na- 
tional Organization Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots of America. (2) National Organiza- 
tion Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America. 
(3) Three months or more, depending upon 
reelections by the organization’s executive 
committee. (4) $350 monthly. (5) National 
Organization, Masters, Mates, and Pilots of 
America. (6) $100 a month. (7) Clerk hire, 
travel, communication services. 

McMahon, W. E., the Mayflower, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) West Virginia Oil and Natural 
Gas Association, Fairmont, W. Va., Post Office 
Box 48. (2) See (1) and perhaps other nat- 
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ural gas associations. (3) Uncertain. (4) To 
be determined. (5) See (1). (6) See (4). 
(7) See (4). 

McNaughton, Donald J., 98 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Buffalo 20, N. Y. (1) Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 
26, Mich. (2) Foreman’s Association of 
America. (3) Appointed regional director; 
yearly basis and indefinite. (4) $4,800 per 
year as regional director. (5) Foreman’s As- 
sociation of America. (6) Actual travel, 
hotel, meals, and incidental expenses (about 
$12 per day excluding transportation fares). 
(7) Same as (6) above. 

McQuatters, Geneva P., 2151 California 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. (1) The Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (2) Same. (3) Yearly 
basis. .(4) Salary, $4,000. (5) The National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Inc. (6) Not to exceed $600. 
(7) Travel, postage, office supplies, secretarial 
help, telephone, and telegraph. 

MacCracken, William P., Jr., 1152 National. 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. (1) Amer- 
ican Optometric Association, 142 South State 
Street, Marion, Ohio; and Remington Rand, 
Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(2) American Optometric Association and 
Remington Rand,Inc. (3) Mutually at will. 
(4) See attached statement.“ (5) American 
Optometric Association and Remington Rand, 
Inc. (6) Reimbursement for actual out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penses directly attributable to this work, 
such as travel, telegrams, long-distance tele- 
phone expenses, etc. 

Mackenzie, James,? 6108 Northeast Eighth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. (1) Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) I[Blank.] (4) 25 cents on 
each dollar received by Townsend National 
Recovery Plan, Inc., from Oregon. (5) 
[Blank.} (6) None. (7) [Blank.} ; 

Maginnis, Thomas O. 6024 Alma Street, 
Philadelphia 24, Pa. (1) Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Federal Em- 
ployees Veterans Association, 311 North Six- 
teenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (3) Annual, 
(4) No compensation. (5) [Blank] (6) 
Maximum actual expenses incurred (average 
$15 per day). (7) Train fare, meals, hotel 
bills. 


Mahoney, C. P., Blythe, Calif. (1) Palo 
Verde irrigation district, a public agency of 
the State of California, Blythe, Calif. (2) 
Palo Verde irrigation district. I am a public 
Official acting in my official capacity and as 
such am advised I am not covered by Public 
Law 601. (3) Employed continuously by dis- 
trict as its chief engineer and manager. (4) 
$750 per month, inclusive of all services. 
Services relating to legislation are minor and 
incidental. (5) Palo Verde irrigation dis- 
trict. (6) Actual amount spent on expenses 
below; no fixed allowance. (7) Traveling, 
hotel, meals, and the like. 

Mann, Charles B., foreman at Ford Motor 
Co., Chicago, Il., branch. (1) Foreman's 
Association of America, 515 Barlum Tower, 
Detroit 26, Mich. (2) Foreman’s Association 
of America. (3) Yearly basis and indefinite. 
(4) $355 per month by Ford Chicago Chap- 
ter No. 151, Foreman’s Association of Amer- 
ica. (5) Ford-Chicago Chapter No. 151, 
Foreman’s Association of America. (6) 
Actual transportation plus personal hotel 
and incidental expenses up to $12 per day. 
(7) Actual transportation plus personal hotel 
and incidental expenses. 

Margolin, Leo J., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) Oiti- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 
West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(3) At will. (4) $1,000 per month. (5) Citi- 
zens ttee on Displaced Persons, 147 
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West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(6) Reimbursement for actual out-of-pocket 
expenses. (7) All out-of-pocket expenses. 
Margolin, Olya, 1637 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) National 
Council of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. (2) National Council of 
Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. (3) Indefinite; terminable on 
notice in accordance with union contract. 
(4) $3,200 per year. (5) National Council 
of Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, New York 
23, N. Y. (6) No definite amount; paid only 
as expenses arise. (7) Carfare and postage. 
Marks, Raymond E., 139 North Virginia 
Street, Reno, Nev. (1) Southern Pacific Co., 
65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. (2) 
Three major steam railroads operating with- 
in the State of Nevada. (See annexed state- 


ment.!) (3) Continuing. (See unnexed 
statement.) (4) $400. (See annexed state- 
ment.!) (5) Railroads named in answer to 


question (2). (See annexed statement.) 
(6) No specific sum; expenses as incurred. 
(7) All out-of-pocket expenditures. (See 
annexed statement.) 

Martin Robert F., 1010 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) Vitrified China 
Association, Inc. (a nonprofit trade associa- 
tion), 1010 Shoreham Building, Washington 
5, D. C. (2) Vitrified China Association, Inc. 
Legislative matters are purely incidental to 
the regular functions of the association and 
its executive secretary, the registrant. (3) 
Permanent. (4) Under $3,000 per annum of 
registrant's salary would be allocable to leg- 
islative matters. (5) Vitrified China Asso- 
ciation, Inc. (6) None in connection with 
legislative matters. (7) None. 

Maslow, Will, 212 West Fiftieth Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. (1) American Jewish Con- 
gress, Inc., 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N. 
Y. (2) American Jewish Congress, Inc. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $450 a year. (5) American 
Jewish Congress, Inc. (6) Maximum of $200 
@ year. (7) Only travel, transportation, 
hotel, meals, cabs, telephone. 

Masaoka, Mike M., post office box 1628, 
Washington 13, D. C. (1) Japanese-American 
Citizens League Antidiscrimination Com- 
mittee, Inc., 403 Beason Building, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. (2) Japanese-American Citi- 
zens League Antidiscrimination Committee, 
Inc., 403 Beason Building, Salt Lake City 1, 
Utah. (8) During first session, Eightieth 
Congress. (4) $30 per month. (5) Japanese- 
American Citizens League Antidiscrimina- 
tion Committee, Inc., 403 Beason Building, 
Salt Lake Cty 1, Utah. (6) Only what he 
legitimately incurs. (7) Traveling, if neces- 
sary; office expenses. 

Messer, Ross A., post-office box 1611, Wash- 
ington 18, D.C. (1) National Association of 
Post Office Custodial Employees, 525 New Jer- 
sey Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. (2) Post 
office custodial employees. (3) February 15 
to September 1947. (4) $4,000 per year sal- 
ary. (5) National Association of Post Office 
Custodial Employees. (6) Approximately $50 
per week. (7) Rent, telephone, telegrams, 
postage, stationery, taxi, etc. 

Middleton, P. Harvey, First National Bank 
Building, Chicago 3, III. (1) Railway Busi- 
ness Association, First National Bank Build- 
ing, Chicago 3, III. (2) Railway Business As- 
sociation. (3) Have been employed by the 
Railway Business Association for 25 years, 
1914-18; 1922-47. (4) Annual salary, $16,000. 
(5) Railway Business Association. (6) No 
expense allowance. The Railway Business 
Association relmburses me for out-of-pocket 
expenses and pays my hotel bills. Such ex- 
penses are normally from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
year. (7) Actual traveling expenses, only a 
small part of which has any relation to legis- 
lative matters. 

Miller, Ben W., 1201 Sixteenth Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
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Recreation, (2) American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
(3) Employed on an annual basis. (4) Quar- 
terly salary, $1,625. Percentage of salary 
estimated for legislative service, $81.25. (5) 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. (6) Refund for 
any actual expenses, (7) Travel, meals, tips, 
hotel, and usual expenses incurred in any 
necessary trip involving legislation, away 
from Washington, D. C. 

Miller, Charles C., 428 Shoreham Building, 
Washington 5,D.C, (1) The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. (2) The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., a trade as- 
sociation of rubber manufacturers. (3) Reg- 
ularly employed as a member of the public- 
relations staff of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, Ine. (4) See statement attached 
covering salary and division of time between 
duties of various types.’ (5) The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc. (6) No fixed 
amount; such routine expenses as travel, 
hotel, meals on the road, cabs, etc., varying 
from month to month depending upon the 
extent of travel required, as indicated in at- 
tached statement? on salary and duties. (7) 
All expenses for items shown in (6). 

Moon, James D., Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington D. C. (1) War Veterans in Federal 
Employment, 512 Washington Boulevard, 
Washington 19, D. C. (temporary headquar- 
ters). (2) Members of the War Veterans in 
Federal Employment of which he is an un- 
paid elected commander. (3) On a yearly 
basis as elected. (4) None. (5) [Blank.] 
(6) As incurred. (7) Transportation; steno- 
graphic fees as incurred; hotel and meals 
only when required. 

Moran, Raymond H., 46 Burnside Avenue, 
Cranford, N. J. (1) International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. (2) International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
6400 per month. (5) International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. (6) $12 per diem. (7) 
Lodging, meals, transportation, and miscel- 
laneous. 

Morrow, Giles, 225 Colorado Building, 
Fourteenth and G Streets NW., Washington 
5. D. C. (1) Freight Forwarders Institute, 225 
Colorado Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) 
The Freight Forwarders Institute and mem- 
bers thereof. (3) January 1, 1940, continu- 
ously to present time; elected annually by 
board of governors. (4) $8,400 per year for 
all services rendered the Freight Forwarders 
Institute as executive secretary and general 
counsel. Duties cover a wide range, and only 
as an incident to such duties does registrant 
appear and present the views of the indus- 
try to committees or interested Members of 
Congress on pending legislation directly af- 
fecting the industry. Primary duties consist 
of administering affairs of the institute, 
which is a national trade association, repre- 
senting the institute in proceedings and 
matters before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and other administrative agen- 
cles, acting as secretary to all institute com- 
mittees and groups, disseminating informa- 
tion and other related activities. Only a 
small fraction of time devoted to legislative 
matters. (See attached statement made a 
part hereof.') (5) Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute. (6) Reimbursement of actual out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred on the business of 
the institute, including taxi fare on office 
business and necessary traveling expenses 
while out of town on institute business. (7) 
Same as answer to (6). 

Morse, Henry Hoyt, 142 Central Street, 
Gardner, Mass. (1) Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers, Inc., 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. (2) 
Same as above. (3) Indefinite period. (4) 
$50 per diem and actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (5) Institute of Cooking and Heat- 
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ing Appliance Manufacturers, Inc., Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. (6) Actual 
out-of-pocket expenses on itemized, month- 
ly reports. (7) Traveling, hotel, meetings, 
entertainment, taxis, etc. 

Mullin, Patrick, foreman at Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich. (1) Foreman's Asso- 
ciation of America, 515 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. (2) Foreman's Association of 
America. (3) Elected president of Chapter 
No. 1, Foreman's Association of America (1- 
year term). (4) $6,000 per year as president 
of Chapter No. 1 on full-time employment 
from January 1 until December 31, 1847. (5) 
Foreman’s Association of America. (6) 
Actual travel, hotel, meals, and incidental 
expenses (about $12 per day excluding trans- 
portation). (7) Same as question (6). 

Murdock, Ray R., 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) National Association 
of County Officials, 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (2) National Association 
of County Officials, (3) Until terminated by 
parties. (4) Employer pays to law firm of 
Seegmiller & Murdock, 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., $6,000 annually for Wash- 
ington representation, including lobbying, of 
which I receive one-half. (5) National As- 
sociation of County Officials. (6) Law firm 
receives annually for expenses: Rent, $900, 
and reimbursement for actual expenditures. 
(T) Transportation, telephone and telegraph, 
printing and duplicating, postage. (No al- 
lowance for gifts or entertainment.) 

Murphy, Dr. Emmett J., chiropractor, 5737 
Thirteenth Street NW., Washington 11, D. C. 
(1) National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
Webster City, Iowa. (2) Chiropractor. (3) 
Have worked for the chiropractors for 81⁄4 
years. Have been employed by the National 
Chiropractic Insurance Co. for 7 months. (4) 
Salary covers public-relations work, No 
salary is paid for lobbying, which is inci- 
dental to public relations work. (5) Na- 
tional Chiropractic Insurance Co., Webster 
City, Iowa. (6) Expenses cover public-rela- 
tions work. No expenses allowed for lobby- 
ing (7) [blank,] 

Murphy, Rev. Wallace J., 1340 South Cinn, 
Tulsa, Okla. (1). Tulsa Rental Property 
Owners Association, Inc., 1340 South Cinn, 
Tulsa, Okla. (2) Independent Rental Prop- 
erty Owners of Middle West. (3) Indefinite, 
(4) $150 a month. (5) Association treasury, 
(6) The actual, reasonable expense incurred, 
(7) Traveling, living, and stenographic ex- 
penses. 

National Postal Committee for Books, John 
O'Connor, chairman, room 305, 62 West 
Forty-seventh Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
(1) The committee's membership comprises 
book publishers, book sellers, and book man- 
ufacturers. Members have been appointed 
by the American Book Publishers Council, 
Inc., American Textbook Publishers Institute, 
Inc., College Publishers Group, Association 
of American University Presses, American 
Booksellers Association, Inc., National Asso- 
ciation of College Stores, Book Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute, Inc., and others. (2) In the 
interest of its membership. . Attached hereto 
is a list of the members of the committee as 
of the present date! (3) Indefinite. (4) 
The committee may receive voluntary con- 
tributions from the above associations and 
others for the work of the committee. The 
members will not receive any compensation 
for their services to the committee. (5) All 
expenditures of the committee (including 
overhead expenses) are met through contri- 
butions of the above associations and others. 
(6) The committee is reimbursed for the 
actual amount of jts expenses, but no pay- 
ments will be made to members for their 
services. (7) Reimbursable expenses include 
travel and hotel expense, postage, and mis- 
cellaneous expense. 

Nau, Carlton L., 1129 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) American Pub- 
lic Power Association, 1129 Vermont Avenue 
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NW., Washington, D.C. (2) American Pub- 
lic Power Association and its member sys- 
tems, which are operating electric utilities 
owned by cities, counties, States, or political 
subdivisions or wholly-owned instrumentali- 
ties thereof. (3) Indefinite. (4) $6,000 per 
annum. However, legislative activities are 
only incidental to primary function as em- 
ployee of service and management organiza- 
tion. (5) American Public Power Associa- 
tion. (6) Uncertain, but nominal, (7) Ac- 
tual expenses incurred, such as travel, com- 
munication, and miscellaneous, 

Neal, William S., Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) National Association 
of Manufacturers. (2) National Association 
of Manufacturers. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$1,000 monthly. (5) National Association of 
Manufacturers. (6) Indefinite but iimited 
to expenses incidental to work. (7) Trans- 
portation, telephone, telegraph, lunches, in- 
cidentals. 

Nelson, W. Allen, foreman at Ford Motor 
Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
(1) Foreman’s Association of America, 515 
Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Micn. (2) Fore- 
man’s Association of America. (3) Desig- 
nated annually and ass to active duty 
for temporary and indefinite periods, usually 
about 2 weeks at a time. (4) Reimburse- 
ment for time lost from regular employment 
at Ford Motor Co. to be paid by Foreman’s 
Association of America, Ford Chapter No. 1. 
Monthly rate of pay, $325. (5) Foreman’s 
Association of America, Ford Chapter No. 1, 
6746 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. (6) 
Actual tra tion costs plus personal 
hotel and incidental expenses not to exceed 
$12 per day while serving in this capacity. 
(7) Actual transportation costs plus per- 
sonal hotel and incidental expenses not to 
exceed 812 per day while serving in this 


ty. 

Nestor, William E., 6 Wells Street, Hornell, 
N. Y. (1) International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District Lodge No. 85; main office, 
Machinists’ Building, Washington, D.C. (2) 
International Association of Machinists. (3) 
September 15, 1948. (4) Salary $400 month- 
ly; expenses $9 a day for 20 days per month. 
(5) District No. 85, International Association 
of Machinists. (6) $9 per day for 20 days 
per month. (7) Expenses while on the rail- 
road in connection with my position as gen- 
eral chairman. 

Nielsen, Ras A., 300 Indiana Avenue NW., 
room 4070, Washington, D. C. (1) Metro- 
politan Police Department, Washington, D. C. 
(2) Policemen’s Association of the District of 
Columbia. Active membership of over 2,100 
members of Metropolitan Police, United 
States Park Police, White House Police, and 
certain retired members. (3) Elected to 
serve 3 years as member of legislative com- 
mittee from January 1, 1946; chairman of this 
committee. (4) No pay involved. (5) 
[Blank.] (6) There is no certain amount 
paid for expenses. As expenses are incurred, 
the association is authorized to appropriate, 
from time to time, up to $45 for the work of 
the committee. (7) Expenses of transporta- 
tion, printing, stenographic work, and other 
minor expenses incidental to the work of the 
committee. 

Noffsinger, J. S., 839 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) National 
Council of Business Schools, 839 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.; a trade 
association of private business schools. (2) 
I am the chief executive officer of (a) the 
National Council of Business Schools; (b) 
the National Council of Technical Schools; 
and (c) the National Home Study Council, 
and as such am responsible for all of the 
interests ‘of all non-tax-supported schools 
holding membership in these organizations. 
Their legislative interests, however, are rela- 
tively minor. (3) Indefinite. (4) 833 per 
day as chief executive officer, which includes 
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all incidental legislative services. (5) Na- 
tional Council of Business Schools. (6) 
Whatever incidental expenses are necessary. 
(7) Telephone, taxi, and similar incidental 
but necessary expenses. 

Nortman, Walter, 1135 West Vliet Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. (1) Wisconsin Railroad 
Association, 122 West Washington Street, 
Madison, Wis. (See rider attached") (2) 
The member lines of the association, which 
are all class I steam railroads operating in 
Wisconsin, Registrant’s employment per- 
tains principally to State legislation and 
State affairs and only incidentally to Fed- 
eral legislation. (3) Registrant’s employ- 
ment is of a continuing nature during ses- 
sions of the State legislature in Wisconsin, 
with occasional interim work between ses- 
sions. (4) Registrant is paid $350 per month 
during legislative sessions. This contem- 
plates about 17 days’ work per month in State 
legislation, and State administrative work. 
In the event that more time than that is 
regularly taken, registrant will be compen- 
sated on a pro rata basis for the additional 
time. (5) Wisconsin Railroad Association. 
(6) No special sum; reimbursement is made 
for out-of-pocket expenditures incurred in 
connection with the discharge of his duties. 
(7) Away from home: Hotel rooms, meals, 
cabs, tips, telephone calls, and similar items 
customary in traveling. 

O'Dunne, Eugene, Jr., 504 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (2) National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 386 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (3) Cal- 
endar year 1947. (See supplementary infor- 
mation attached) (4) $5,000. (See sup- 
plementary information attached.') (5) Na- 
tional Associątion of Wool Manufacturers, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (6) 
Actual and necessary cash disbursements, 
(7) Telephone tolls, telegrams, and taxicab 
fares. 

O'Hara, Bart W., 450 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. (1) Secretary-treasurer, Colo- 
rado Tax and Equality Committee, Inc., 450 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo, (2) In the 
interest of the membership of said commit- 
tee. (3) Indefinite, (4) There are no paid 
employees on said committee. (5) Colorado 
Tax Equality Committee, Inc., reimburses me 
for out-of-pocket cash expenditures. (6) 
Out-of-pocket, cash expenditures to carry 
out the program of the committee. (7) 
Postage, telephone, telegrams, stationery, en- 
velopes, and miscellaneous printing, travel, 
and stenographic assistance. 

Olden, Rev. James Clarence, 
Seventeenth Street NW., W. D. C. 
(1) Militant church movement. (2) The 
American Negro. (3) Until the problem is 
solved. (4) No fixed amount. (5) Free-will 
offerings of churches and interested indi- 
viduals. (6) No fixed amount because noth- 
ing is to be paid for lobbying. (7) None; 
this is not a lobbying organization but just 
want the privilege of contacting Congress- 
men. 

Oleson, Lloyd F., national commander and 
national director of legislation, Disabled 
American Veterans, Inc.; 1423 Bast McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, Inc., 1423 East McMillan Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (2) disabled American 
Veterans, Inc. (3) August 23, 1947. (4) Ac- 
tual expenses. (5) Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Inc. (6) Actual expenses on voucher. 
(7) Transportation, hotel, meals, telephone, 
telegrams, clerical assistant, cab fare, tips. 

Olmstead, Frank I., 535 Cedar Street NW., 
Washington 12, D. ©. (1) Half time by the 
House on Cedar Street, 535 Cedar Street NW., 
Washington 12, D. C.; half time by the War 
Resisters „ & Beekman Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. (2) All relations to Congress 
will be on behalf of the House on Cedar 
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Street, which is being opened at this time to 
help social and religious groups of the coun- 
try relate themselves more closely to their 
Government. My work for the War Resisters 
League is field work director and is educa- 
tional. They have no lobby program. (3) 
There is no contract, but the arrangements 
will be reviewed at the end of the year. (4) 
A total of $3,725 a year and living quarters. 
(5) $2,000 and quarters comes from the House 
on Cedar Street, and is guaranteed by Mr. 
and Mrs. John D. Overholt, Post Office Box 
326, Wooster, Ohio. $1,725 comes from the 
War Resisters League. (6) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures. (7) Actual transportation costs 
in travel, hotel, telegraph and telephone, 
postage, taxicabs, incidentals. 

O'Neil, Thomas G., 83 Main Street, Sidney, 
N. Y. (1) Upstate New York Tax Equality 
Committee, Inc., 83 Main Street, Sidney, 
N. Y. (2) I act as secretary for the group of 
independent businessmen who compose the 
committee. These men are interested in tax 
equality. (3) Indefinite. (4) No salary; 
reimbursed for actual disbursements on be- 
half of the committee. (5) Noone. (6) Ac- 
tual amounts expended. (7) Telephone, 
postage, and paper, and other small dis- 
bursements for office supplies and necessary 
equipment, 

Owens, Mrs. Mary E., local, 144 B Street 
NE., home, 214 Fifth Street, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
(1) Not employed. (2) National Woman's 
Party. (3) Six weeks. (4) None. (5) None. 
(6) $2 per day and room. (7) Room, $2 al- 
lowed for meals. 

Parry, Thomas W., 319 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. (1) Baldwin & Mermey, 205 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
(2) William H. Baldwin of the above firm. 
(3) Thirty days. (4) $250, which amount is 
to include expenses incurred. (5) Baldwin 
& Mermey. (6) Expenses estimated at $25 to 
$50 included in above-mentioned amount. 
(7) Postage, telegrams, and long-distance 
telephone, 

Patton, James G., 3501 East. Forty-sixth 
Avenue, Denver, Colo. (1) Farmers Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, 
3501 East Forty-sixth Avenue, Denver 16, 
Colo. (See statement attached.) (2) Farm- 
ers Educational and Cooperative Union of 
America (commonly known as National 
Farmers Union). (3) Elected for 3-year term 
which expires in March 1948. (4) Salary of 
$5,000 per year. (5) Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America. (6) Actual 
expenses. (7) None except reimbursement 
for expenditures actually involved in trans- 
portation, hotel, meals, and service expenses, 

Paulson, Nathan J., 1307 H Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Investors League, Inc., 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. (2) In- 
vestors League. (3) Until September 15, 
1947. (4) $7,700 per annum. (5) Investors 
League. (6) As they occur, (7) Trans- 
portation, telephone, stenographic, and any 
other which may occur, 

Pearson, Robert W., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary 
at $500 per month, plus reimbursement of ac- 
tual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Air 
and railroad fares; taxi, bus, and car fares; 
hotels; meals; telegraph, telephone, and 
postage. 

Phillips, George C., foreman, Chrysler Corp., 
7900 Joseph Campan, Hamtramck, Mich. (1) 
Foreman's Association of America, 615 Bar- 
lum Tower, Detroit, Mich. (2) Foreman’s 
Association of America. (3) Yearly basis and 
indefinite. (4) $285 per month. (5) Chry- 
sler Chapter No. 3, Foreman's Association of 
America. (6) Actual transportation, hotel 
and incidental expenses up to $12 per day. 
(7) [Blank.] 
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Pollitzer, Anita, 144 B Street NE., Washing- 
ton, D.C, (1) National Woman's Party. (2) 
National Woman's Party. (3) Eightieth Con- 
gress. (4) Nothing. (5) No one. (6) Re- 
imbursed in part for what I 8 (7) 
Traveling expenses such as railroad fare, 
porters’ tips, etc.; room at national head- 
quarters when in Washington. 

Posner, Stanley I., 213 Standard Oil Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. (1) Linen Supply 
Association of America; National Industrial 
Launderers and Cleaners Association. (2) 
See above. (3) January 1 to December 31, 
1947. (4) $7,500 annually from each asso- 
ciation. (5) See above. (6) Reimburse- 
ment. (7) Long-distance telephone, tele- 
graph, mimeograph, etc. 

Powell, W. Royce (residence 1527 31st St. 
NW., Washington, D. C.), 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Berkley 
A. Thomas, 122 East Forty-second Street, 
New York, N. Y. (2) Committee of Ameri- 
cans, Inc., 122 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. (3) Weekly. (4) $50 a week. 
(5) Committee of Americans, Inc. (6) 
None. (7) [Biank.] 

Prentice, H. A., 1329 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. (1) Tinkham & Tinkham, 
708 Calumet Building, Hammond, Ind. (2) 
American Maize-Products Co. (3) Estimated 
duration—3 months on a part-time basis. 
(4) $400. (5) Tinkham & Tinkham. (6) 
No fixed amount. (7) Cash disbursements 
for postage, taxis, travel, and similar mis- 
cellaneous expenses. 

Press, William H., 204 Star Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. (1) Washington Board of 
Trade, 204 Evening Star Building (1101 
Pennsylvania Ave. NW.), Washington 4, D. C. 
(2) Washington Board of Trade. (3) Per- 
manent. (4) $10,000 per annum. (5) 
Washington Board of Trade. (6) Nothing; 
he is reimbursed for necessary expenses in- 
curred. (7) [Blank.] 

Fyle, Schuyler S., 429-481 Investment 
Building, Fifteenth and K Streets NW., phone 
National 8027, Washington, D. C. (1) Fleet 
Reserve Association, 429-431 Investment 
Building, Fifteenth and K Streets NW., Wash- 
ington 5,D.C. (2) The membership of the 
Fleet Reserve Association, a benevolent naval 
veteran organization chartered November 11, 
1924, under the laws of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. (3) Elected to the full-time office 
of national financial. secretary by the dele- 
gates assembled in national convention on 
September 2, 1946, to serve for a term of 2 
years. Is a member of the national service 
committee of the said Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion. (4) Only his salary in his capacity as 
national financial secretary. By virtue of 
his membership in the Fleet Reserve Asso- 
ciation and membership on the national serv- 
ice committee, he is designated to support or 
oppose legislation affecting the membership 
of the Fleet Reserve Association as may be 
directed from time to time by competent 
authority within the said Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation for which no additional salary, 
compensation, or fee is paid for such service 
by the Fleet Reserve Association, or by any 
of its members. (5) [Biank.] (6) None. (7) 
None. 

Ray, L. S., 304 Chandler Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) The Disabled Emergency 
Officers of the World Wars, 304 Chandler 
Building, Washington 5,D.C. This is a non- 
profit association of officers who incurred 
line-of-duty disability during active war 
service, (2) The Disabled Emergency Officers 
of the World Wars and all disabled officers of 
World War 1 and World War II and their de- 
pendents. (3) Annual. (4) $1,200 per year 
as legislative consultant. (5) The Disabled 
Emergency Officers of the World Wars. 
(6) Reimbursement for actwal expenses. (7) 
Taxi fare, etc., only necessary expense in con- 
nection with the work. 

Ray, L. S., 304 Chandler Building, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) Self. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank,] (4) [Blank.] (5) To be deter- 
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mined later when and if I represent clients 
requiring registration under this act. (6) 
[Blank.] (7) Actual. 

Reck, Jacob, 1023 National Press Building, 
Washington 4,D.C. (1) National Beauty and 
Barber Manufacturers’ Association, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. N. Y., a nonprofit mem- 
bership organization organized under the 
laws of the State of Delaware. (2) National 
Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, which is organized to promote the in- 
terests and welfare of the beauty and barber 
industry. The employment is a regular 
yearly employment as counsel and not spe- 
cifically in connection with legislation. In 
his own right. (3) The registrant has been 
continuously employed as counsel by the 
National Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ 
Association since February 1942 on an annual 
agreement. (4) The registrant is paid at the 
rate of $6,000 per annum to act as counsel 
to the aforementioned trade association and 
to direct its Washington office, which in- 
cludes substantial duties and activities not 
covered by Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. (5) National Beauty and Barber 
Manufacturers’ Association. (6) The regis- 
trant does not receive from the National 
Beauty and Barber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion any fixed expense allowance, but is re- 
imbursed for actual out-of-pocket expenses 
monthly upon the submission of a detailed, 
itemized statement. (7) Registrant is au- 
thorized to expend moneys in the perform- 
ance of his duties as counsel for the above 
association for postage, telephone, telegraph, 
traveling expenses, stationery, mimeograph- 
ing, trade and Government publications. 

Rice, Richard M., 231 West Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Milwaukee, Wis. (1) Wisconsin Tax 
Equality Association, 231 West Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. (2) Wisconsin Tax 
Equality Association. (3) No time limit. 
(4) Nothing. I am secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Tax Equality Association, serving without 
pay. (5) Wisconsin Tax Equality Association. 
(6) Reimbursed for actual expenses. (7) 
Transportation costs, telephone calls, and 
other incidental expenses necessary to the 
performance of duties. 

Richardson, Pearl, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens“ Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary at 
$435 per month, plus reimbursement of ac- 
tual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Air 
and railroad fares; taxi, bus, and car fares; 
hotels; meals; telegraph, telephone, and 
postage. 

Richman, Paul, 1003 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (1) Antidefamation League 
of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. (2) Answered in (1). (3) Per- 
manent. (4) Registrant devotes less than 5 
percent of his time, if any, to activity within 
the terms of the statute, Therefore, 5 per- 
cent of his annual compensation, if any, is 
chargeable thereto—approximately 8500 per 
annum. (5) Antidefamation League of B'nai 
B'rith. (6) Registrant receives only reim- 
bursement for actual expenses in connection 
with his activity. Based upon percentage 
described in (4) herein, amount is approxi- 
mately $500 per annum. (7) Cabs and tele- 
phones. 

Ritter, Patricia, 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West For- 
ty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary at 
$340 per month, plus reimbursement of ac- 
tual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) Ac- 
tual amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Air and railroad fares; taxi, bus, and car 
fares; hotels; meals; telegraph, telephone, 
and postage. x 

Roark, L. E., 120 South La Balle Street, 
Chicago, Il. (1) National Founders Asso- 
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ciation, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
(2) National Founders Association; National 
Castings Council. (3) Year to year; regular 
employment. (4) Annual salary, National 
Founders Association, $15,000; National 
Castings Council, no salary. (5) See (4) 
above. (6) Nominal travel and hotel ex- 
penses, (7) Transportation, hotel, meals, 

Root, Ballantine, Harland, Bushby & Palm- 
er, 31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. L.; 910 
Seventeenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Greenwich Country Day School, Inc., Old 
Church Road, Greenwich, Conn. (2) Green- 
wich Country Day School. Urging amend- 
ments to extend old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits to school teachers on a per- 


missive basis. (3) Indefinite. (4) Expenses 
only. (See (6) and (7) below.) (5) Green- 
wich Country Day School. (6) No fixed 


amount. (See (7).) (7) Necessary expenses 
for travel and communications actually in- 
curred, 

Rosenman, Samuel I., 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. (1) Associated Fur Coat and 
Trimming Manufacturers, Inc., 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. (2) Associated 
Fur Coat and Trimming Manufacturers, Inc. 
(3) I am not employed specifically for the 
purposes encompassed by Fublic Law 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. I am employed on 
a yearly basis as general legal counsel for the 
above association and only an incidental part 
of my duties as such counsel is to present the 
cause of the members of the association in 
respect to legislation affecting their business. 
(4) My retainer as general counsel is $40,000 
per year, plus necessary expenses and dis- 
bursements. Iam not being paid specifically 
for presenting the fur manufacturers’ views 
on pending legislation. (5) Iam paid for my 
employment as its general counsel by the 
Associated Fur Coat and Trimming Manufac- 
turers, Inc. No such payment is earmarked 
for my presenting its views on legislation, 
(6) My e are not fixed in amount, 
They are paid periodically. No special ex- 
penses are paid to me for presenting the as- 
sociation'’s views on legislation. There is an 
oral understanding that they are not to ex- 
ceed $2,500 per year. (7) My expenses in- 
clude transportation fares, hotel accommo- 
dations, meals, telephones, and other similar 
expenses necessarily incurred by me in the 
course of my employment by the association 
as general legal counsel, under my retainer 
with it. 

Ross, John H., 17 Battery Place, New York 
4, N. Y. (1) Oil Transfer Corp., 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. (2) Inland Water 
Petroleum Carriers Association, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 4, N. Y. (3) 1935 to date, 
(4) Nothing; not a salaried or paid ofice. 
(5) No one. (6) Actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (7) Traveling, hotel, subsistence, and 
other incidentals, such as taxis, phones, etc, 

Ross, John H., 17 Battery Place, New York 
4, N. Y. (1) New York State Waterways As- 
sociation, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 
N. Y. (2) New York State Waterways ASSO- 
ciation, Inc. (3) January 1, 1945, to date. 
(4) Employed part time as acting secretary 
on salary of $1,500 per annum. In addition 
to following Federal legislation concerning 
New York State Waterways performs the 
duties of secretary of the association. (5) 
New York State Waterways Association, Inc. 
(6) All actual expenses incurred when en- 
gaged outside of New York City in the inter- 
est of the association. (7) Traveling, living, 
and incidentals, 

Rowan, James F., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington,D.C. (1) Household Goods 
Carriers’ Bureau, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (2) Household 
Goods Carriers“ Bureau, Inc. (See exhibit 
An) (3) Registrant has been employed con- 
tinuously since August 1937. (3) See exhibit 
A.! (5) Household Goods Carriers’ Bureau, 
Ine. (6) Only actual expenses incidental to 
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lobbying activity. (7) Out-of-pocket ex- 
penditures, such as taxi fares, etc. 

Rule, Gordon W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Co. 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. (2) See (1). (3) Indefinite. (4) No 
fee yet determined. (5) See (1). (6) Not yet 
determined. (7) Usual disbursements cus- 
tomary in legal work. 

Rule, Gordon W., Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) Lyon & Lyon, attor- 
neys, comprised of R. B. H. Lyon and Richard 
K. Lyon, partners. (2) Retained to assist 
the firm of Lyon & Lyon in prosecuting claims 
for refunds as set out in form B filed by 
this firm this date. This involves the rep- 
resentation by them of the 72 trust com- 
panies set out in S. 1241 (79th Cong., ist 
sess,), attached hereto? (3) Indefinite. (4) 
Undetermined; normal attorney and client 
relationship. (5) The firm of Lyon & Lyon, 
attorneys. (6) Reimbursement for any ad- 
ditional out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Trans- 
portation, actual hotel expenses, long-dis- 
tance telephone calls, if any. 

Rush, Charles J., 1417 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) Washington Real Estate 
Board, Inc., 1417 K Street NW., Washington 
5, D. C. (2) The members of the Washington 
Real Estate Board, Inc., an association of 
realtors which was incorporated as a non- 
profit organization under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. (3) Have been in employ 
of Washington Real Estate Board since Oc- 
tober 1, 1984, as executive secretary and 
treasurer on an annual salary basis. (4) 
Annual salary of $8,000. (5) Washington 
Real Estate Board, Inc. (6) No cpecified 
amount; to be reimbursed for legitimate out- 
of-pocket expense. (7) Transportation and 
such other expenses as may be incurred in 
connection with my duties. 

Ryan, Elmer J., Grand Building, South 
St. Paul, Minn. (1) Claimants former em- 
ployees of Northwest Airlines, 2,500 indi- 
viduals. (2) As indicated in (1). (3) In- 
definite; probably 1 year. (4) A percentage 
of recovery in pending legal actions depend- 
ent upon amount eventually recovered. (5) 
Individuals above mentioned. (6) Paying 
own expenses. (7) Only travel and other 


expenses. 

Saks, Jay Benson, 1420 New York Avenue 
NW. Washington, D. C. (1) American Jew- 
ish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (2) American Jewish Com- 
mittee. (3) Yearly. (4) See statement at- 
tached! (5) American Jewish Committee. 
(6) See statement attached (7) Some of- 
fice expenses, travel, reasonable entertain- 
ment, miscellaneous expenses. 

Saltzman, Charles E., 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. (2) New 
York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (3) Indefinite. (4) Regis- 
trant is vice president and secretary of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Any Federal 
legislative work of registrant is occasional 
and incidental to his main duties. It is im- 
possible to determine in advance (prior to 
filing of form C for a given quarter) what 
portion of registrant’s salary, based on an 
allocation of time expended, will be attrib- 
utable to activities covered by the act. (5) 
New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. (6) Registrant will be 

for actual out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (7) Hotel, meals, transportation, 
telephone, telegraph; and miscellaneous 


expenses. 

Sanders, J. T., 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) The National Grange, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) In the interest of the farmer member- 
ship of the National Grange. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $6,000 per year salary. (5) The National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. (6) Approx- 
imately $800, but only actual expenses. (7) 
Traveling and entertainment. 
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Schoen, Paul W., post office box 692, Val- 
dosta, Ga. (1) Forest Farmers Association 
Cooperative, Post Office Box 692, Valdosta, 
Ga. (2) Forest Farmers Association Coop- 
erative. (3) Permanent. (4) $5,160 and all 
traveling expenses when in field. This is a 
regular salary received annually and work 
here is considered part of regular duties. 
(5) Forest Farmers Association Cooperative. 
(6) Unlimited expense account for neces- 
sary expenditures. (7) Railroad fare, hotel, 
meals, and local transportation. 

Schwenker, Warren L., 1615 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Remington Rand, 
Inc., 1615 L Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) Same as (1). (3) Since January 15, 
1920. (4) Salary and commission aggregat- 
ing about $15,000 per year in my capacity 
aš assistant branch manager of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., branch of the tabulating-ma- 
chines division of Remington Rand, Inc. 
(5) Same as (1). (6) Averages about $75 
per month for all sales activities. (7) Nec- 
essary entertainment expense only; none to 
date for lobbying. 

Scott, Clifton H., Raleigh Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) C. H. Scott and associates, 
Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. (2) Some 
producers of strategic minerals who sus- 
tained losses during the war emergency, 
September 1939 to September 1945, and C. H. 
Scott and associates (E. Ray Scott, Fred L. 
Scott, Frank S. Scott, William Scott, and 
C. B. Senhausen, of Little Rock and West 
Memphis, Ark.). I, C. H. Scott, am the only 
one of these taking an active part in pro- 
posed legislation. (3) Indefinite. (4) I am 
paid nothing on proposed legislation, not 
even expenses. (5) There is no remunera- 
tion to be received in the actual passage of 
proposed legislation. (6) None. (7) None. 

Scott, William C., 49 Wall Street, New York 
5, N. Y. (1) National Postal Committee for 
Books, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. (2) National Postal Com- 
mittee for Books. (3) Indefinite. (4) Fee 
for legal services based upon duration and 
nature of employment. (5) National Postal 
Committee for Books. (6) Reimbursement 
of actual expenses. (7) Travel and hotel ex- 
pens2s, postal and other incidental expenses. 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott 
and Loring Schuler, industrial organizers and 
counselors, 231 South La Salle Street, Chica- 
go 4, Il. (1) United States Business Organ- 
izations, Inc. (2) Firm is retained by and 
works for United States Business Organiza- 
tions, Inc. (3) The firm is paid an annual 
retaining fee. (4) Firm is to receive $1,000; 
firm is retained for organizational and coun- 
seling work. (5) United States Business Or- 
ganizations, Inc. (6) To be reimbursed for 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred on client's 
behalf. (7) Transportation, hotel, meals, 
incidentals. 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott 
and Loring Schuler, industrial organizers and 
counselors, 231 South La Salle Street, Chica- 
go 4, UI. (1) Various State businessmen's 
associations. (See attached statement.’) 
(2) Firm is retained by and works for the 
associations listed under (1). (3) The firm is 
paid annual retaining fees. (4) Firm is re- 
tained for organizational and counseling 
work. Clients are kept advised of legislative 
matters in Congress which pertain to the 
taxation of their businesses, and of businesses 
in competition therewith. (See attached 
statement.) (5) Firm is paid by associa- 
tions retaining it. (See attached state- 
ment.!) (6) To be reimbursed for out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred on clients’ behalf. 
(7) Transportation, hotel, meals, and similar 
incidental expenses. 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott and 
Loring Schuler, industrial organizers and 
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counselors, 231 South La Salle Street, Chica- 


‘go 4, III., Various State businessmen's as- 


sociations. (See attached statement.) 
(2) Firm is retained by and works for the 
associations listed under (1). (3) The firm 
is paid annual retaining fees. (4) Firm is 
retained for organizational and counseling 
work. Clients are Kept advised of legislative 
matters in Congress which pertain to the 
taxation of their businesses, and of businesses 
in competition therewith. (See ttached 
statement.) (5) Firm is paid by cssociations 
retaining it. (See attached statement?) 
(6) To be reimbursed for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses incurred on clients’ behalf. (7) 
Transportation, hotel, meals, and similar 
incidental expenses. 

Scott, Vernon, and Schuler, Loring A., con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott and 
Loring Schuler, industrial organizers and 
counselors, 231 South La Salle Street, Chica- 
go 4, III., Various State businessmen's as- 
sociations. (See attached statement.) 
(2) Firm is retained by and works for the 
associations listed under (1). (3) The firm 
is paid annual retaining fees. (4) Firm is 
retained for organizational and counseling 
work. Clients are kept advised of legislative 
matters in Congress which pertain to the 
taxatior. of their businesses, and of businesses 
in competition therewith. (See attached 
statement.) (5) Firm is paid by associations 
retaining it. (See attached statement“) 
(G To be reimbursed for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses incurred on clients’ behalf. (7) 
Transportation, hotel, meals, and similar 
incidental expenses. 

Seay, Clant M., 203 Walthall Hotel, Jackson, 
Miss. (1) Mississippi Independent Business 
Association, Inc. (2) [Blank.] (3) An 
elected secretary-treasurer for 1 year from 
December 1946, and works on a voluntary 
basis. (4) Nothing; is reimbursed for actual 
expenses incurred in behalf of the associa- 
tion. For the months of January, February, 
and March 1947 this expense item has 
amounted to $39.35. (5) Voluntary and reim- 
bursement of expense basis. (6) Actual, as 
incurred and approved. (7) Travel, tele- 
phone, postage, meals and lodging; and when 
considerable time is devoted to work of as- 
sociation it is expected in the future that 
some salary will be paid. 

Seegmiller, Keith L., 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) National Association 
of County Officials, 1616 Eye Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. (2) National Association 
of County Officials. (3) Until terminated by 
parties. (4) Employer pays to law firm of 
Seegmiller & Murdock, 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., $6,000 annually for Wash- 
ington representation, including lobbying, 
of which I receive one-half. (5) National 
Association of Couty Officials. (6) Law firm 
receives annually for expenses, rent $900 and 
reimbursement for actual expenditures, 
(7) Transportation; telephone and telegraph; 
printing and duplicating; postage. No al- 
lowance for gifts or entertainment. 

Selby, Meredith, 155 Colorado Boulevard, 
Denver, Colo. (1) Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty-second 
(2) The above 
committee. (3) At will. (4) $4,800 per 
year plus reimbursement of actual out-of- 
pocket expenses. (5) Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual amount 
of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Such items 
as railroad fare, travel, subsistence, and 
telephone and telegraph tolls. 

Shaw, Arvin B., Jr., 835 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. (1) Palo Verde Irriga- 
tion District, a public agency of the State of 
California, Blythe, Calif. (2) Palo Verde Irri- 
gation District. I am a public official acting 
in my Official capacity and as such am of opin- 
ion I am not covered by Public Law 601. (3) 
Indefinite, has continued since 1919. (4) Re- 
tainer of $280 per month for general pro- 
fessional service as attorney for district; per 
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diem for special services as may be agreed. 
Services relating to legislation are minor and 
incidental. (5) Palo Verde Irrigation Dis- 
trict. (6) Reimbursement for actual and 
necessary expenses as per itemized statement 
therefor. (7) Traveling expenses, court 
costs, telegrams, long distance and the like, 
not including office expenses. 

Shaw, Mark R., 114 Trenton Street, Mel- 
rose 76, Mass., and 1013 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) National 
Council for Prevention of War, 1013 Eight- 
eenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (2) 
National Council for Prevention of War. (3) 
Since October 1937. Heretofore, however, 
my service has been in the field of educa- 
tional peace work rather than in legislative 
work, and will continue to be largely in the 
educational fleld. (4) $2,500 annually. (5) 
National Council for Prevention of War. (6) 
Refund of actual expenses incurred. (7) 
Railroad and other transportation, taxis, 
lodging when away from home, telephone 
and telegraph, meals when away from home, 
and other small expenses. 

Shields, Robert H., 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington 5,D.C. (1) United States Beet 
Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington 5,D.C. 2) United States Beet 
Sugar Association, 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (3) Since November 1. 
1946, continuing. (4) $40,000 as executive 
vice president and general counsel of the 
association for directing all of its activities 
only an incidental part of which re- 
lates to legislation. See letter attached? 
(5) United States Beet Sugar Association. 
(6) Necessary travel, representation, and 
other incidental expenses. (7) See answer 
to (6) above. 

Shuford, Helen Alcott, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 
West Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y. 
(2) Citizens Committee on Displaced Per- 
sons, 147 West Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. (3) Mutually at will. (4) $6,000 per 
year. (5) Citizens Committee on Displaced 
Persons, 147 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. (6) Reimbursement for actual 
out-of-pocket expenses. (7) All out-of- 
pocket expenses. 

Smith? Allen L., post office box 1526, 
Baton Rouge, La. (1) Louisiana Tax Equal- 
ity Association, Inc. post office box 1526, 
Baton Rouge, La, (2) Louisiana Tax Equal- 
ity Association, Inc., post office box 1526, 
Baton Rouge, La. (3) Not specific; present 
office until next election in November 1947. 
(4) Nothing; gratuitous. (5) [Blank.] (6) 
Reimbursed for out-of-pocket expenditures 
only; none to date. (7) Will cover reim- 
bursement of travel, food, lodging, and mis- 
cellaneous items relative thereto. 

Smith, Anthony W., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (2) Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, International Wood- 
workers of America, CIO. (8) Indefinite, 
(4) Registrant is engaged primarily in ad- 
ministrative work, not related to the above 
employment.. Not more than 5 percent of 
his time is spent in the above employment. 
Total salary is $6,000 a year, approximately 
$300 a year being allocable to the above 
legislative employment. (5) Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. (6) It is unlikely 
that registrant will incur and be paid any ex- 
penses in the above legislative employment. 
(7) See (6). 

Smith, C. Ray, 4865 Stenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia. (1) Bowman Gum, Inc., 4865 Sten- 
ton Avenue, Philadelphia. (2) Same as (1). 
(3) Indefinite. (4) $18,000 per year. (5) 
Same as (1). (6) Actual expenses for quar- 
ters and telephone expenses, etc.; approxi- 
mately $200 per month, (7) Actual; no 
entertainment. 
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Smith, Dudley, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Association of Sugar 
Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) Associa- 
tion of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) $1,000 per month (as com- 
pensation for all activities). (5) Association 
of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. (6) Ac- 
tual out-of-pocket expenses for travel, etc. 
(7) See (6) above. 

Smith Lloyd W., room 425, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. (2) Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. (3) Continuing full- 
time employment as special representative, 
whose duties include liaison between the 
company and Government departments, 
public relations, obtaining copies of orders, 
directives, and other documents issued by 
Government agencies, and general represen- 
tation of the company’s interests in Wash- 
ington, D. C. (4) Salary of $6,000 per year 
paid for all services performed for the com- 
pany, only part of which involve legislation. 
Office space and stenographic service are pro- 
vided at the company's headquarters and 
general office in Washington, D. C., which is 
maintained at the above address. (5) Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. (6) 
Reimbursement of actual out-of-pocket ex- 
pense incurred on behalf of the company in 
connection with his various duties, which in- 
volve legislation only to a limited extent. 
The actual amount of such expenses is vari- 
able, subject to monthly approval by the 
general solicitor of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Co. at Chicago. (7) See 
answer to question (6). 

Steinert, Blossom, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York 16, N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary 
at $420 per month plus reimbursement of 
actual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses. (7) 
Travel, subsistence, and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, 

Stewart, Annalee (Mrs. Alexander), 1734 F 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Wom- 
en's Committee to Oppose Conscription, 2006 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. (2) 
Women's Committee to Oppose Conscription. 
(3) Indefinitely. (4) No salary. (5) Re- 
ceive no salary from above committee. (6) 
Actual expenses. (7) Room, board, railroad 
and carfare. 

Stoner,? Henry, 363 Bank Street, New Lon- 
don, Conn. (1) Am president of the Con- 
necticut Reapportionment Association, and 
in that sense am self-employed. (2) I am 
working for a strict and thorough enforce- 
ment of section 4, article IV, and section 2, 
amendment XIV, United States Constitu- 
tion, within the intent of the framers of said 
constitutional sections. (3) No doubt per- 
manent from now on. (4) At present con- 
tributions are minute for we are just begin- 
ning our drive for funds. Plan to be paid 
enough to support life in monastic fashion. 
(5) By the Connecticut Reapportionment As- 
sociation. (6) Please see answer to (4) above. 
Will need enough for stationery and postage, 
letters to editors, ete. Most of our contri- 
butions will go for expenses for promotional 
work, (7) Please see answer to (6) above. 

Strong, Arthur D., Upper Mississippi Water- 
way Association, 1045 Midland Bank Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. (1) Upper Mississippi 
Waterway Association, a nonprofit corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of 
Minnesota, The corporation is a proponent 
of full development of the water resources of 
the upper Mississippi River as it relates to all 
types of public benefits. (2) Upper Missis- 
sippi Waterway Association. (3) Registrant 
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was first employed as secretary of the Upper 
Mississippi Waterway Association in 1934 and 
has held said office continuously since. His 
employment is on a yearly basis, by action 
of the board of directors at an annual meet- 
ing held on the third Wednesday in October 
ofeach year, (4) Registrant receives a salary 
of $275 a month, on a yearly basis. (5) Up- 
per Mississippi Waterway Association. (6) 
During the last 3 or 4 years, registrant's ex- 
penses have averaged $2,500 a year. This 
amount covers registrant's expense of travel- 
ing in connection with his duties. (7) Trav- 
eling, hotels, entertaining, attending meet- 
ing, hearings, and conventions. 

Sturgis, Arthur, Jr., 1627 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(2) American Retail Federation and its mem- 
bers. (3) Permanent. (4) $800 which 
amount is an estimate of the proportion of 
total salary per year that is allocated to 
activities regulated by this act. (5) Ameri- 
can Retail Federation. (6) Reimbursed for 
allowed out-of-pocket expenses. (7) Taxi 
fare and occasional meals, 

Sullivan, Francis M., 1701 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Disabled 
American Veterans, 1701 Eighteenth Street 
NW. (2) In the interest of service-con- 
nected disabled American war veterans and 
their dependents. (3) Indefinite. (4) $8,250 
perannum. (5) Disabled American Veterans. 
(6) Any expense incurred. (See (7).) (7) 
Taxis, lunches, and other expenses incidental 
to work at the Capitol; also actual traveling 
expense, 

Swomley, John M., Jr., 1013 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6,D.C. (1) Am not 
employed but serve as volunteer for occa- 
sional work which does not amount to more 
than 1 or 2 days a week. (2) National Coun- 
cil Against Conscription, 1013 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (3) In- 
definite beginning January 6, 1947. (4) No 
salary or other remuneration except actual 
expenses. (5 National Council Against Con- 
scription will pay expenses, (6) For actual 
expenses incurred on the basis of an item- 
ized statement. (7) Travel, telephone, tele- 
graph, and other incidental expenses. 

Tarver, Malcolm C., Dalton, Ga. (1) Com- 
mittee on taxation, Barytes Industry of the 
United States, Holland W. Smith, chairman, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(2) Barytes Industry of the United States. 
(3) Indefinite but not beyond first session, 
Eightieth Congress. (4) $5,000. (5) Com- 
mittee on taxation, Barytes Industry of the 
United States, Holland W. Smith, chairman, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
(6) $1,000. (7) Railroad fare, meals, and 
hotel bills. 

Taylor, Russell J., 917 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) United Shoe Work- 
ers of America, CIO, 917 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (2) United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. (3) Permanent 
employment. (4) $80 salary. (5) United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO. (6) $10 per 
week, plus legitimate expenses. (7) Hotel, 
transportation, meals. 

Taylor, Tyre, 712 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Southern States Industrial 
Council, 1103 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. (2) General counsel, Southern States 
Industrial Council. (3) Annual retainer. 
(4) Equivalent of $15,100 (includes $5,000 
payment salary research assistant and $2,600 
payment on salary of secretary). (5) South- 
ern States Industrial Council. (6) No fixed 
amount. (7) Only traveling expenses when 
on trips for council. 

Thomas, Dorothy W. (Mrs.), 300 B Street 
SE., Washington 3, D. C. (1) My employ- 
ment will start shortly by the American Par- 
ents Association, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. (2) I am to be assigned by 
the American Parents Association to serve as 
executive vice chairman of the national com- 
mittee working for the enactment of the Na- 
tional School Health Services Act (offices at 
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52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
and at 300 B St. SE., Washington 3, D. C.) 
(8) I am working subject to cancellation of 
employment on 2 weeks’ advance notice. 
(4) I am to be paid $110 per week plus any 
necessary traveling expenses. (5) I am to 
be paid by the American Parents Association. 
(6) I am to be paid just my railroad, hotel, 
and other out-of-pocket traveling expenses. 
(7) Railroad expenses, hotel expenses, taxi- 
cabs, meals, etc. 

Tolbert, William H., 237 Terminal Sales 
Building, Portland 5, Oreg. (1) Oregon State 
Farmers’ Association, 237 Terminal Sales 
Building, Portland 5, Oreg. (2) Farm or- 
ganizations and farmers who are members of 
the State association. (3) Permanent. (4) 
Since only a minor part of my time is in- 
volved in so-called lobbying, reports will be 
made showing the amount of my salary and 
expenses paid while actually involved in ac- 
tivities which might be termed “lobby- 
ing.” (5) Oregon State Farmers’ Associa- 
tion. (6) Actual expenses, (7) Travel, ho- 
tel, meals, etc. 

Tone, Joseph M., Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. (2) International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. (3) Will be assigned 
to assist in legislative work while Congress 
is in session after which the international 
president will determine the duties, (4) 
$7,500 per year. (5) International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. (6) $12 per day for 60 
days, after which $5, except Sundays and 
holidays. (7) Taxicab, streetcar, dinners, 
meetings, etc. 

Truitt, Paul T., Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. (1) National Association of 
Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (2) National Associa- 
tion of Margarine Manufacturers, Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D, C. (3) From 
January 1, 1943. (4) $18,000 a year. (5) 
National Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
(6) Unspecified expense account, of which 
none, so far, has been expended regarding 
Federal legislation. (7) All expenses inci- 
dent to Federal margarine legislation. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., Jr., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Mr. Paul Nipkow, 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. (2) 
Mr. Paul Nipkow and Mrs. Louisa Russell 
Nipkow, his wife, in connection with H. R. 
715, Eightieth Congress, first session, a bill 
for the relief of Louisa Russell Nipkow. (3) 
Indefinite. (4) No fee yet determined. The 
fee will be determined on the basis of legal 
services rendered and time expended. (5) 
Mr. Paul Nipkow. (6) Actual. (7) Trans- 
portation, telephone, telegraph, and inciden- 
tal out-of-pocket expense customarily reim- 
bused in connection with legal services. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., Jr., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Insurance Co. of 
North America, 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; The Insurance Co. of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 308 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (2) Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; The Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. (3) Indefinite. (4) Retainer of 
$10,000 paid April 5, 1937, representing con- 
tributions of $6,000 from the Insurance Co. 
of North America, and $4,000 from The In- 
surance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Any additional fee will be determined on the 
basis of legal services rendered and time ex- 
pended. (5) Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; The Insurance Co. of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. (6) Reimbursement of actual ex- 
penses which may be incurred, (7) Trans- 
portation, telephone, telegraph, and inciden- 
tal out-of-pocket expense customarily reim- 
bursed in connection with legal services. 

Turnbull, Robert, 515 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. (1) Foreman’s Association 
of America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, 
Mich. (2) Foreman's Association of Amer- 
ica. (3) Yearly basis and indefinite; ap- 
pointed as national director, (4) Salary 
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$5,400 perannum. (5) Foreman’s Association 
of America. (6) Actual transportation plus 
personal hotel and incidental expenses up to 
$12 per day. (7) Same as (6). 

VanArnum, John R., 512 F Street NW., 
Washington 1,D.C. (1) National League of 
Wholesale Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Dis- 
tributors, 512 F Street NW., Washington 1, 
D. C. (2) Employer. (3) Permanent. (4) 
$8,000 per annum, 1947. (5) Employer. (6) 
Amount incurred. (7) Normal out-of-pocket 
or traveling expenses. 

Van Curler, Delivan, Hotel Benedick, 1808 
Eye Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) 
Committee of Alaska Railroad Labor Organi- 
zations: American Federation of Government 
Employees, Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
Order of Railway Conductors, Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers. American Train Dis- 
patchers Association. (2) All of the above- 
named organizations. (3) Ninety days. (4) 
$1,000. (5) Jointly, by all the above-named 
organizations. (6) $1,000. (7) Stenographic 
work, telephones, telegraphic messages, 
hotels, transportation, meals, laundry. 

Vernon, Weston, Jr., 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) New York Stock Exchange, 
11 Wall Street, New Tork 5. N. Y. (2) New 
York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (3) Annual retainer, (4) 
Registrant is a member of the law firm of 
Milbank, Tweed, Hope & Hadley, which firm 
receives an annual retainer from the New 
York Stock Exchange for professional serv- 
ices. It is impossible to determine in ad- 
vance (prior to filing of Form C for a given 
quarter) what portion of such annual re- 
tainer based on an allocation of time ex- 
pended will be attributable to activities cov- 
ered by the act. Federal tax legislative work 
comprises only an incidental and minor part 
of the registrant’s duties. (5) New York 
Stock Exchange, 11 Wall Street, New York 6. 
N. Y. (6) The firm of Milbank, Tweed, Hope 
& Hadley will be reimbursed for actual out- 
of-pocket expenses incurred by any member 
or associate of the firm. (7) See (6) above 
Usual disbursements customary in legal work. 

Villmoare, Edwin S., 1227 Nineteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) American-Ha- 
waiian Steamship Co., 90 Broad Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (2) Same. (3) Indefinite. 
(4) $1,000 monthly, which is a general legal 
retainer. Only a small percentage of my 
time i. spent in legislative work. (5) Same. 
(6) None. (7) None. 

Von Morpurgo, W.“ 406 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco 8, Calif. (1) Baldwin 
& Mermey, 205 East Forty-second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. (2) William Baldwin, 
of the above firm. (3) Thirty days. (4) 
$500. (5) Baldwin & Mermey. (6) $72.24. 
(7) Telegrams, mimeographing releases, and 
bulletin; transportation, long-distance 
phone calls, messenger service, mailing and 
delivery releases and incidentals. 

Walker, Amelia Himes (Mrs.), (home) 
York and Walker Roads, Baltimore 12, Md. 
(1) National Woman’s Party, 144 B Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. (2) The organiza- 
tion above named. (3) Indefinite. (4) Re- 
ceive no salary or reimbursements. (5) Re- 
ceive no money or considerations. (6) 
Nothing. (7) None. 

Walker, Dow V., chairman of national 
finance committee and special legislative 
assistant to national commander, 1701 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 9, D. C. 
(1) Disabled American Veterans, Inc., 1423 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (2) 


Disabled American Veterans, Inc. (3) June 
30, 1947. (4) Actual expenses. (5) Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Inc. (6) Actual 


expenses on voucher. (7) Transportation, 
hotel, meals, telephone, telegrams, clerical 
assistant, cab fare, tips. 

Walsh, George? 1 Gardner Street, Newton, 
Mass. (1) World War Veterans of the United 
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States Merchant Marine. (2) World War 
Veterans of the United States Merchant 


Marine. (3) November 1947. (4) No remu- 
neration. (5) [Blank.] (6) Whatever is 
required. (7) Traveling and hotel. 


Walter, Stephen M., 1317 # Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) See exhibit 11 (2) 
(See exhibit 14) Approximately one-fourth 
of the time of registrant organization is 
estimated to be devoted to activities within 
the scope of the act. These activities come 
intermittently throughout the year as occa- 
sion demands and are not necessarily a regu- 
lar function of the registrant organization. 
(3) Permanent. (4) Seeexhibit12 (5) See 
exhibit 14 (6) All clients are charged flat 
fee, which includes normal expenses, salaries, 
miscellaneous office expenses, such as rent, 
telephone, and out-of-pocket expenses (7) 
None except for travel or special assignments 
not included in scope of retainer. 

Ward, D. J., 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Imported nut sec- 
tion, Association of Food Distributors, Inc., 
100 Hudson Street, New York, N. T. (2) Im- 
ported nut section, Association of Food Dis- 
tributors. (3) Indefinite. (4) $500 per 
month. (5) Imported nut section, Associ- 
ation of Food Distributors. (6) Actual out- 
of-pocket expenses. (7) Telephone, tele- 
graph, cabs, entertaining, trevel. 

Warfield, Ethelbert, 49 Wall Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. (1) National Postal Commit- 
tee for Books, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. (2) National Postal Com- 
mittee for Books. (3) Indefinite. (4) Fee 
for legal services based upon duration and 
nature of employment, (5) National Postal 
Committee for Books. (6) Reimbursement 
of actual expenses. (7) Travel and hotel 
expenses, postal and other incidental ex- 
penses, 

Waring. Frank Rogers, 77 Harding Avenue, 
Oaklyn, N. J. (1) United States Government 
(Philadelphia Naval Shipyard). (2) Federal 
Employees Veterans Association; annual elec- 
tive officer (vice commander). (3) One year 
(expires in September 1947; subject to re- 
election). (4) Unpaid. (5) No pay. (6) Ex- 
penses only as incurred. (7) Train fare, 
room, meals, phone calls, leave time. 

Wasserman, Jack, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Citizens 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(2) Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
147 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. (3) At will. (4) $1,000 per month. 
(5) Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons, 
147 West Forty-second Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. (6) Reimbursement for actual out-of- 
pocket expenses. (7) All out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. 

Wellington, Beatrice, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons, 147 
West Forty-second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
(2) The above committee. (3) At will. (4) 
Salary at $420 per month, plus reimburse- 
ment of actual out-of-pocket expenses. (5) 
Citizens Committee on Displaced Persons. 
(6) Actual amount of out-of-pocket expenses. 
(7) Air and railroad fares; taxi, bus, and car 
fares; hotels, meals, telegraph, telephone, 
and postage. 

Welliver, Edward M., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (1) American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. (2) American Truck- 
ing Associations, Inc. (see exhibit A)“ (3) 
Continuously since January 2, 1940. (4) See 
exhibit A (5) American Trucking Associa- 
tions, Inc, (6) No established figure, but 
only out-of-pocket expenditures. (7) Travel- 
ing expenses, taxi fares. 

West, Oscar H., 1001-1002 Washington Loan 
& Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. (1) National Association of 
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Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
T, N. Y. (see explanatory letter attached 
hereto and made a part hereof).! (2) The 
National Association of Insurance Agents, a 
voluntary, unincorporated, nonprofit trade 
association of local fire, marine, casualty, and 
surety insurance agents. (3) Indeterminate. 
At will of employers. (4) An annual salary 
of $11,000 and incidental expenses incurred 
or paid by registrant on itemized expense 
bills rendered monthly to said national as- 
sociation. (5) National Association of In- 
surance Agents, which maintains a small 
office at the above address, for which it pays 
the rent, telephone, and telegraph bills as 
rendered, and any incidental office expenses, 
together with the salary of two stenog- 
raphers. (6) A nominal amount of actual 
and n expenses in connection with 
his duties as the person in charge of the 
Washington office of said National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. (7) Incidental 
items of expense, such as taxis, luncheon or 
dinner conferences, and small items of en- 
tertainment expense in connection with his 
duties in Washington. 

Westfall, Mrs. G. S., 1800 Sigma Chi Road, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. (1) Bataan Veterans 
Organization. (2) Bataan Veterans Organ- 
ization. (3) Undetermined. (4) Actual ex- 
penses. (5) Bataan Veterans Organization. 
(6) Actual expenses, (7) Travel, hotel, 
meals, incidentals. 

Wheeler, Samuel Robert, 11 Franklin Road 
SW., Roanoke 11, Va. 
International Association of Machinists, 11 
Franklin Road SW., Roanoke, Va. (2) Rail- 
road employees. (3) My term of office ex- 
pires December 31, 1949. (4) $400 per 
month. (5) District No. 30, International 
Association of Machinists. (6) $8 per day 
away from home, $1 per day at home. (7) 
All expenses except railroad and pullman. 

White, Richard P., 636 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, Inc., 636 Southern 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) Ameri- 
can Association of Nurserymen, Inc. (3) 
Annual since 1938. (4) $10,000 annually, of 
which not more than 10 percent is allocable 
to the “principle purpose” of influencing leg- 
islation as defined in section 307. (5) Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, Inc. (6) 
No definite amount. (7) Travel, hotel, 
meals, taxis, telephone, and other actual dis- 
bursements made in connection with my 
duties. 

Whitehall, Albert V., 1834 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) American Hospital 
Association, 18 East Division Street, Chicago 
10, III. (2) Same as (1) above. (3) Per- 
manent. (4) $7,250 per annum; however, 
the principal purpose of such employment is 
not the influencing of legislation. (5) Same 
as (1) above. (6) Necessary traveling ex- 
penses. (7) Travel, hotels, meals, and other 
actual necessary expenses. 

Wickenden, Elizabeth, 522 Transportation 
Building, Seventeenth and H Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) American Public 
Weifare Association, 1313 East Sixtieth 
Street, Chicago 37, Ill. (2) American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association. (3) Indefinite. (4) 
$3,200 per annum (half time) which includes 
all services, only a small proportion of which 
deal directly with legislation. (5) Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association. (6) Actual 
travel expenses. (7) Transportation and 
per diem, 

Widmar, Rudolph J., foreman at the Mid- 
land Steel Products Co., 106 East Madison, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Foreman’s Association 
of America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit, Mich. 
(2) Foreman's Association of America. (3) 
Yearly basis and indefinite. (4) $400 per 
month paid by the Foreman's Association of 
America, Chapter 105, Cleveland, Ohio. (5) 
Foreman’s Association of America, Chapter 
105, Cleveland, Ohio. (6) Actual transpor- 
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tation, plus personal hotel and incidental 
expenses up to $12 perday. (7) Same as (6). 

Wiley, Harvey W. (Mrs.), chairman of leg- 
islation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 2345 Ashmead Place, Washington, D. 
C. (1) General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1734 N Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. Not employed for pay; volunteer work- 
er. (2) As chairman of legislation in the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs. This 
organization supports legislation which per- 
tains to the welfare of the home and to the 
general welfare, after given authority through 
the adoption of resolution by the dele- 
gate body. (See pamphlet, Resolutions, at- 
tached) (8) Appointed for 3 years—June 
1944 to June 1947. (4) No salary. (5) No 
salary. (6) Yearly appropriation of $100; 
travel expense to board meetings and con- 
ventions of the organization. (7) Postage 
and small amount for typing. 

Wilkinson, Ernest L. (Francis M. Goodwin, 
Glen A. Wilkinson, Woodruff J. Deem, doing 
business in the name of Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son), 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Klamath Indian Tribe, Klamath, 
Oreg. (2) Klamath Indian Tribe. Francis 
M. Goodwin, Glen A. Wilkinson, and Woodruff 
J. Deem are associated with Mr. Ernest L. 
Wilkinson and are occasionally called upon to 
render services for him in connection with 
the Klamath Indians. (3) Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son is employed under a contract approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior to act as 
general counsel for said tribe. This general 
employment includes among various other 
matters the representation of the tribe on 
legislative matters, in which, from time to 
time, it may be interested. This contract 
runs for 3 years from July 1, 1945. (4) $4,500 
per year for services and expenses (legisla- 
tive matters are only a part of the services 
rendered). (5) Paid out of funds belonging 
to the said tribe deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States upon being appropri- 
ated by Congress for that purpose. (4) Noth- 
ing additional for expenses. For the particu- 
lar service in question, the amount of ex- 
pense would be very small, consisting chiefly 
of the cost of transportation from office to 
Capitol and return. (7) Only actual ex- 
penses, such as transportation. 

Willis, Peter, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J. (1) Foreman’s Association of America, 
615 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. (2) 
Foreman’s Association of America. (3) Yearly 
basis and indefinite. (4) $4,000 per annum 
as regiona. director (appointed). (5) Fore- 
man’s Association of America, chapters of the 
eastern area. (6) Actual transportation, 
plus hotel and incidental expenses up to $12 
per day. (7) Same as (6). 

Willis, Purl? box 1548, San Diego, Calif. 


` (1) The Mission Indian Federation of South- 


ern California, Adam Castillo, president, San 
Jacinto, Calif. I am not employed; am not 
being paid for my services. They are gratis. 
(2) Mission Indians in particular and Cali- 
fornia Indians generally. (3) Been acting as 
their counselor and adviser since about 1932. 
(4) Being paid nothing for services. Printed 
Senate and House hearings during past 13 
years carries my declaration regarding this. 
No pay for services. No contract. (5) Being 
paid by no one; either Indian or otherwise. 
(6) No agreement to pay anything. Federa- 
tion president, who came to Washington with 
me on present trip, in my 1937 Plymouth, 
paid part of actual expense from California 
and also part of expense since arriving on 
February 1, 1947. (7) Weekly expense here 
about $25. Total expense since leaving Cal- 
ifornia about $60. 
Wilson, Everett B., Jr., 728 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D, C. (1) Association of 
Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington 5, D. C. (2) As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. 
(8) Last 104% years. (4) $666.67 per month 
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(as compensation for all activities). (5) As- 
sociation of Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico. 
(6) Only out-of-pocket expenses for travel, 
etc. (7) See (6) above. 

Wilson, Glen S., 102 West Sixteenth Street, 
Austin, Tex. (1) Townsend National Re- 
covery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (2) Townsend Plan. (3) Annual. 
(4) Fifty percent of income from the State 
of Texas. (5) Townsend National Recovery 
Plan. (6) Pay my own (7) Pay my own. 

Wilson, Lacey C., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington 4, D. C. (1) Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318 
Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. (2) 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (3) Casual, as the interests of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen may require. (4) $10 per day 
when actually engaged as per question (3). 
(5) Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (6) $10 per day. (7) All nec- 
essary expenses up to $10 per day. 

Wingert, E. L., 1 West Main Street, Madi- 
son 3, Wis. (1) Wisconsin State Chamber of 
Commerce, 119 Monona Avenue, Madison 3, 
Wis. (2) Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce, (3) Indefinite. (4) I receive an an- 
nual retainer for a variety of services. The 


“amount of the retainer for the current year 


has not yet been determined; nor would it 
be possible to estimate what portion of the 
retainer relates to efforts to influence Fed- 
eral legislation. (5) Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. (6) I am to be reimbursed 
for all expenses incurred in connection with 
the services rendered. It is impossible to es- 
timate in advance the amount that may be 
so incurred. (7) Customary traveling ex- 
penses, including transportation, hotel, 
meals, etc.; also any other expenses that may 
be reasonably incurred as, for example, tele- 
phone tolls, telegrams, etc. 

Winn, Arthur L., Jr., Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) The National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Inc., 1127 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(2) The National Independent Meat Packers 
Association, Inc. (3) Indefinite; subject to 
change by action of the board of directors of 
The National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, Inc. (4) An annual fee of $18,000 
is paid by the association to Clark & LaRoe, 
a law partnership consisting of three part- 
ners: Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., Frederick E. Brown, 
and Arthur L. Winn, Jr. Each of the part- 
ners named shares in this fee under the 
partnership agreement. This fee is paid for 
general legal services, no part being allocated 
for legislative work, and legislative work has 
not and will not constitute more than a very 
small proportion of the services rendered. If 
and when such work is performed, appro- 
priate quarterly reports will be made as re- 
quired. (5) The National Independent Meat 
Packers Association, Inc. (6) No amount is 
specified but it will be merely reimbursement 
of incidental expenses incurred and will be 
relatively small. (7) Those incurred for in- 
cidental matters, such as telephone, printing, 
taxi fares, postage, travel. 

Winter, Everett T., 705 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. (1) Mississippi 
Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (2) Same. (3) Indefinite, see 
attached statement. (4) See attached state- 
ment!“ (5) Mississippi Valley Association. 
(6) Actual expenditures. (7) Travel and 
sustenance. 

Wisdom, John Minor, care of Wisdom & 
Stone, 312 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
La. (1) Louisiana Community Property Tax- 
payers Committee, care of Joseph W. Mont- 
gomery, United Fruit Building, New Orleans, 
La. (2) Louisiana Community Property Tax- 
payers Committee (most of the activities of 
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this committee at the present time are un- 
related to lobbying). (See explanatory state- 
ment attached to Form A, filed herewith.) 
(3) Registrant is employed on an annual re- 
tainer basis. (4) Retainer of $416.66 a 
month. (5) Louisiana Community Property 
Taxpayers Committee. (6) Actual expenses 
only. (7) Any necessary expenses such as 
cost of printing briefs, court costs, traveling 
expenses, telegrams. 

Woodman, Russell John, 12 Liberty Place, 
Weehawken, N. J. (1) The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, 3673 West Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis 8, Mo. (2) The Order of Railroad Te- 
legraphers. (3) Indefinite. (4) Salary $400 
per month plus necessary expenses. (5) The 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. (6) $10 per 
diem. (7) Lodging, meals, transportation, 
and miscellaneous. 

Woodul, Walter F., Chronicle Building, 
Houston 2, Tex. (1) Angelina & Neches 
River Railroad Co., Keltys, Tex.; Burlington- 
Rock Island Railroad Co., Houston, Tex.; The 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe Railway Co., Galveston, Tex.; The 
Kansas City Southern Railway Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Co., 
Kansas City, Mo.; International-Great North- 
ern Railroad, Houston, Tex.; Missouri-Kan- 
sas-Texas of Texas, Dallas, Tex.; New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railway Co., Houston, Tex.; 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Co., Amarillo, 
Tex.; Paris & Mount Pleasant Railroad Co., 
Paris, Tex.; Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway 
Co., Quanah, Tex.; St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex.; St. 
Louis, Southwestern Railway Co. of Texas, 
Tyler, Tex.; Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Texas Electric Railway Co., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Texas & New Orleans Railroad Co., 
Houston, Tex.; Texas Southeastern Railroad 
Co., Diboll, Tex.; The Texas & Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Dallas, Tex.; The Texas Mexican 
Railway Co., Laredo, Tex.; The Union Termi- 
nal Co., Dallas, Tex.; Wichita Falls & South- 
ern Railroad Co., Wichita Falls, Tex.; The 
Wichita Valley Railway Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
(2) Same as (1). (3) January 1, 1947, 
through December 31, 1948. (4) $1,000 per 
month. (5) Same as (1). (6) Reasonable 
travel expenses when away from Houston, 
Tex. (7) Reasonable personal travel expense 
such as transportation, hotel, meals, steno- 
graphic, telephone, and telegraphic. 

Woodul, Walter F., Chronicle Building, 
Houston 2, Tex. (1) Imperial Sugar Co., 
Sugar Land, Tex. (2) Imperial Sugar Co. 
(3) Continuing. (4) $833.33 per month. 
Work with Congress incidental. Am a stock- 
holder, director, and attorney for said com- 
pany. (5) Imperial Sugar Co. (6) Reason- 
able personal traveling expenses when away 
from Houston. (7) Transportation, hotel, 
telephone, and telegraph; any stenographic 
or other reasonable travel expense. 

Wright, Leslie Bowdinot,? 4620 Thirtieth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) District 
of Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Northwest Council of Citizens Associations, 
and Forest Hills Citizens Association, (2) 
Same as above. (3) Until election this June. 
(4) Nothing. (5) [Blank.] (6) $5 a year 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; $5 a meeting 
Forest Hills Citizens Association for secre- 
tarial work alone. (7) Secretarial work; 


Yonkers, Andrew J., 26 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. (1) Socony-Vacuum Ou Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. T. (2) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y., (3) Indefinite: (4) 
$3,500. The registrant, in addition to his 
duties of following Federal legislation, is also 
charged with many other duties not relating 
to Federal legislation. The compensation 
named represents the estimated portion of 
the registrant's entire remuneration which is 
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attributable to the performance of the duties 
which are subject to the Lobbying Act. (5) 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. (6) No stated amount; 
only reimbursement for normal traveling ex- 
penses. (7) Railroad and taxi fare, hotel, 
meals, telephone, telegraph, postage, sta- 
tionery, stenographic expenses. 

Young, Roslyn D., 15 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) Rubber Trade Association 
of New York, Inc., 15 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (2) Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., 15 William Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. (8) The above-named 
person is president of Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., and has been such 
president since February 1, 1944. Any mat- 
ters with which he may be concerned before 
Congress are merely incidental to his general 
duties as president of said corporation and 
he is not employed in any way specially to 
perform any work in connection with con- 
gressional matters. (4) As such president, 
he is paid a salary. Such compensation is 
for all of his services as president of the as- 
sociation and no part of it is specially for 
work on congressional matters. (5) Rubber 
Trade Association. (6) It is not anticipated 
that any expenses will be specially incurred 
in connection with any congressional mat- 
ters. (7) It is not anticipated that any ex- 
penses will be specially incurred in connec- 
tion with any congressional matters. 

Ziegler, Vinton E., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18,N. Y. (2) The 
above committee. (3) At will. (4) Salary of 
$8,000 per year plus reimbursement of actual 
out-of-pocket expenses, (5) Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons. (6) Actual 
amount of out-of-pocket expenses, (7) Such 
items as railroad fare, travel, subsistence, and 
telephone and telegraph tolls. 

Zock, Anthony N. 70 Pine Street, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Registrant is a member 
of the firm of Dow & Symmers, 70 Pine Street, 
New York, N. Y. (2) American Tramp Ship- 
owners Institute. (3) Indefinite. (4) Quan- 
tum meruit, plus traveling and subsistence 
expenses. (5) American Tramp Shipowners 
institute. (6) Amount actually paid out. 
(7) Subsistence, traveling, and stenographic. 

Zook, John D., 820 Huntington Bank Build- 
ing, 17 South High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. (1) Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 17 
South High Stret, Columbus 15, Ohio. (2) 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. (3) Employed 
since July 1944. (4) 85,800 per annum. (5) 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce. (6) I expect 
to be reimbursed for actual and necessary 
traveling and business expenses while away 
from my office. The amount for any period 
of time cannot be estimated. (7) Actual and 
necessary travel and business expense. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were 
received for the first calendar quarter, 
1947, and filed, using Form C, with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate: 

(Norz.—In order to reduce space the 
questions in Form C (see p: 5063) are 
not repeated. Only the answers are 
printed and are indicated by numbers in 
parentheses.) 

Abbott, Charlotte E., Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, Emer- 
gency Temporary Displaced Persons Admis- 
sions Act. 

Addis, Rhoena I., Box 1804, Lincoln, Nebr. 
(1) Commission for 13 weeks: $845 less $123.50 
withholding tax, $8.45 social-security tax, ex- 
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pense $390, net $323.05. (2) Above named. 
(8) For acting as State representative and 
organizer of Townsend National Recovery 
Plan, Inc. (4) None. (5) Legislation to ef- 
fectuate the recoyery plan and better the 
conditions of the aged. 

Adkerson, J. Carson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) Expendi- 
tures, $25.70; receipts, $9.50. (See attached.) 
(2) See attached.’ (3) Incidentals. (4) None. 
(5) Interested in any legislation having to 
do with manganese or strategic minerals. 

Albers, Wayne B., 7 McGinley Building, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. (1) Twenty-five per- 
cent of the revenue received by the Town- 
send National Recovery Plan, Inc., in the 
State of Florida, approximately $40 per week 
covering the months of October, November, 
and December 1946. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Townsend na- 
tional recovery plan, introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress as H. R. 16. 

Alifas, Nels Peter, Room 303, Machinists 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,999.98; $30 legislative expenses during 
(2), Taxi drivers and operators of 
eating and refreshment places, (3) Lobby- 
ing, i. e., supporting or opposing, as the case 
may be, legislation affecting working condi- 
tions of Government employees, and inci- 
dentally organized labor in general. Not 
more than 25 percent of time spent on this 
work, (4) The Federal Machinist, a monthly 
periodical published for the information of 
the membership covering activities of the or- 
ganization. (5) All legislation affecting 
working conditions of Government employ- 
ees, and occasionally organized labor in 
general. 

Allen, William, Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None for legislative purposes, 
(2) None for legislative purposes. (3) 
Sg (4) None. (5) None at the present 

me. 

Allman, Roy G., 927 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washing ton 5, D.C. (1) No money received; 
however, expended approximately $100 per 
month. 2) Transportation, taxis, telephone, 
cables, postage. (3) To promote bills to pay 
Americans for damages received as restilt of 
war. (4) None. (5) To pay Americans for 
war damages. z 

American Nurses’ Association, The, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) None during 
last quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) See item (1). 
(4) The American Journal is the official pub- 
lication of the American Nurses’ Association. 
Through the medium of the American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, the membership is kept in- 
formed of pending legislation affecting 
nurses, nursing, or health by means of edi- 
torials or signed articles. (5) None at pres- 
ent or during last quarter. 

Atkinson, Arthur K., Wabash Railroad Co., 
1618 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 
1, Mo. (1) None. (2) Not applicable. (3) 
Not applicable. (4) None. (5) The enact- 
ment of legislation granting or confirming 
the right of reorganization of railroad to avail 
themselves of the so-called carry-over and 
carry-back provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code as contained in section 122 and as 
were contained in section 710 (c) during the 
period it was in effect. 

Avent, I. M., Post Office Box 16, Lake Zurich, 
III. (1) Total received for quarter, $1,249.31. 
(2) No particular individual; goods and serv- 
ices, rent and living costs for family of five, 
traveling expenses, rail, bus, taxi, private 
auto, hotel, restaurant, service stations, re- 
pair shops, etc. (3) Travel and expense 
incurred in supervision of local club units 
in cities, towns, and villages of the State 
(organization, supervision, and advisory man- 
agement); living costs and maintenance of 
self and family of five. (4) Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly. (5) Liberalization of State 
welfare and pensions and age-aid-assistance 
laws; support and encourage any general 
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welfare legislation, constructive; urging in- 
creased allowances for blind assistance and 
aid-to-dependent-children programs; Town- 
send plan bili H. R. 16, national insurance 
and retirement for all 

Babcock, Charles E., Route 3, Box 418, Vi- 
enna, Va.; employed by Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics of the United States, 
3029 North Broad Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(1) Received $50 each month for expenses, 
as needed. (2) To various lunchrooms, etc. 
(See (3).) (3) For my own personal expenses 
only, including transportation from Vienna 
to Washington, meals, hotel rooms, postage, 
telephone. (4) The Junior American, 3029 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia 32, Pa. (5) 
Immigration and free public-school system. 
(NorE.—This report delayed because of seri- 
ous illness.) 

Bailey, Fred, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C; the National Grange. (1) No 
money received and none expended under 
provisions of the act during the first quarter 
of 1947; my present job does not involve 
lobbying and the act does not apply to me. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.) 
(5) [Blank.! 

Baldinger, Mary Alice, 4607 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; American 
Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (1) Received salary of $237.50, 
at $10 per working day, and $60.82 expenses. 
(2) Disbursed for taxis, carfare, office sup- 
plies, travel, etc. (3) Same as (2). (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation affecting the basic 
principles of civil liberties and rights, free- 
dom of speech, opinion, and religion, and 
the welfare of racial and other minorities, 

Baldwin & Mermey, 205 East Forty-second 
Street, New York 17, N. T.: Hershey Corp., 
Hershey, Pa. (1) Money received and ex- 
pended by registrant during quarter ended 
March 31, 1947: Received retainer from Her- 


$244.73. (2) Western Union ‘Telegraph Co., 
New York Telephone Co. Post office, Jelinek 
Letter Service Co., Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Baldwin & Mermey. (3) Telephone and tele- 
graph service, postage, travel, carfares, mes- 
senger service, ing, and miscella- 
neous. (4) I[Blaxk.] (5) Sugar legislation. 
Ballinger, Willis J., 715 Bond Building, 
Fourteenth and New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Employed by the 
National Federation of Small Business at 
$5,000 a year for one-half my time, $416.66 
monthly; amount received for first quarter 
1947, 61. 249.98: management of petty cash 
account of Washington office of National 
Federation of Small Business; total disburse- 
ments from this account for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March, $381.45, The rent of the 
Washington office, all local and long-distance 


telephone bills, secretary's salary, and pur- - 


chase of office furnishings are paid by the 
home office of the federation at San Mateo, 
Calif. (2) Office supply houses, lithograph- 
ing work, multigraphing work, carpentry 
work for building bookcases, postage, etc. 
(3) All disbursements from the petty cash 
account of the Washington office of the fed- 
eration are for office expenses; there are no 
allowances for entertainment whatsoever. 
(4) The Washington office of the federation 
issued a release on Senate bill 110 to the 
press on February 21, 1947. (5) I am not 
employed to support or oppose any specific 
legislation. I recommend to the federation 
for support in its monthly publication, the 
Mandate, legislation or issues which, in my 
opinion, will further the principles for which 
the federation stands, the chief one of which 
is opposition to monopoly in business and 
finance. 

Bannister L. Ward, Equitable Building, 
Denver 2, Colo; California Electric Power 
Co., Riverside, Calif, (1) Received $227.81, 
whereof $225 is for professional services and 
$2.81 to reimburse for telephone expense. 
(2) The $2.81 to telephone company. (3) As 
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per (5) below. (4) None. (5) Support bills 
for development of water resources of river 
basins in West by Bureau of Reclamation 
and Army engineers and oppose development 
under regional-authority bills, 

Barber, Hartman, room 301, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington 4, D. C.; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. (1) Expended $410.05. (See statement 
attached.) (2) (See statement attached.’) 
(8) (See statement attached.) (4) None. 
(5) All legislation directly or indirectly af- 
fecting labor in any manner whatsoever, 
especially railroad labor. 

Barker, Richard B., 306 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) No funds received; 
March 27, 1947, expense, telephone call to 
Rochester, N. Y., 64.81. (2) Not applicable. 
(3) Not applicable. (4) Not applicable. (5) 
Not applicable. 

Barnett, Arthur R., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1836 New York Avenue 
NW.. Washington 5,D.C. (1) Received salary 
of $2,750.01 as an officer and employee of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
and reimbursements of $554.71 of routine ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of all 
duties and assignments, only a part of which 
salary and expenses were for those purposes 
described in section 308 (a) or otherwise 
within the scope of Public Law No. 601, 
Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) Various hotels, 
restaurants, railroads, air lines, telephone and 

ph companies, taxicabs, bookstores, 
and stationers. (3) Railroad and transpor- 
tation, $60.10; hotel and restaurants, $348.30; 
bookstores and stationers, $40.46; telephone 
and telegraph, $6.25; gratuities and miscel- 
Janeous, $99.60. (4) None. (5) One of the 
purposes and activities of the National As- 
sociation of Electric Companies, of which I 
am an officer and employee, is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas and take appropriate ac- 
tion on problems of mutual concern and in- 
terest, including legislative matters. The 
association, therefore, is interested in legis- 
lation that might affect its members as going 
business concerns. 

Barrere, Claude, 523-B East Eighty- fifth 
Street, New York 28, N. Y.; National St. Law- 
rence Association, 1830 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $1,000 for services January 
and February 1947; $359.33 reimbursement for 
Official travel. (2) Railroad fares, hotels 
(Washington and Toledo), taxies, restau- 
rants. (3) Official travel. (4) None. (5) 
An agreement between the United States and 
Canada relating to the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for the de- 
velopment of navigation and power. 

Beirne, Joseph A., National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (1) Salary and expenses, 
$3,985.15. (2) Normal living expenses plus 
railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform to the normal func- 
tions of my position with the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, none of which 
were related to legislative activities. (4) 
None. (5) Any proposed legislation which 
would affect the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers or its affiliates. 

Bell, John Dickinson, editor and publisher 
of Unveiling the Universe, post-office box 
$214, Washington 10, D. C., and post-office 
box 943, Scranton, Pa. (1) Received $10, ex- 
pended $5.50. (2) Notaries $1.50, Unveiling 
the Universe. (3) For notarizing reports and 
for copies of the periodical Unveiling the 
Universe. (4) Unveiling the Universe. (5) 
To implement the new declaration of inde- 
pendence; to have a righteous commonweal; 
to enact laws which will more effectively con- 
trol crime and subversives; to have more 
equitable labor laws which will prevent 
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racketeering; to enact laws which will effec- 
tively control boozeleers and the booze 
racket; to enact a constitutional amendment 
which will prevent the election or appoint- 
ment to any office whatsoever where the per- 
son has any control over the lives, the liveli- 
hood, the liberty, the land, and/or the prop- 
erty of others; when such become toxt or 
cock-tailed or sick or muddled or boozy from 
smoke or drink, and/or from other venoms 
that menace commonweal. 

Bennett, Harry L., Jr., Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 10, N. Y. (1) None. Com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910. 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons Ad- 
missions Act. 

Bennett, Hugh M., 17 South High Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. (1) Attached exhibit+ 
shows amount of money expended by me and 
not yet reimbursed for. (2) See attached 
exhibit? (3) To attend meetings of the in- 
dustry tax committee of the Jewelers 
Vigilance Committee, Inc. (4) None. (5) 
Jewelry excise tax elimination or revision. 

Benson, Ernest H., 105 Chaddock Avenue, 
Hornell, N. Y.; Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, De- 
troit 2, Mich. (1) Received salary, March 8 
to March 31, $258.75, and expenses, $195.60. 
No money expended in connection with legis- 
lative work. (2) Hamilton Hotel, various 
restaurants, phone, postage, laundry, pull- 
man and taxi fare. (3) Necessary living 
and transportation expense. (4) None. (5) 
Work in connection with opposing S. 670, 
H. R. 2169, H. R. 2310. 

Berckes.“ Herbert C., Southern Pine Indus- 
try Committee, 520 Canal Building, New Or- 
leans 12, La. (1) Received for services as 

ded for travel expense, 
(2) [Blank.] (3) IBlank.] (4) 
Blank. ] (5) Any legislation affecting the 
southern pine lumber industry. 

Berckes, Herbert 3., Southern Pine Indus- 
try Committee, 520 Canal Building, New Or- 
leans 12, La. (1) Received for services as 
secretary, $750. Expended for travel expense, 
$871.04. (2) [Blank.} (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.} (5) Any legislation affecting the 
southern pine lumber industry. 

Berckes, Herbert C., Southern Pine Indus- 
try Committee, 520 Canal Building, New 
Orleans 12, La. (1) Received for services ss 
secretary, $750. Expended for travel ex- 
pense, $1,063.54. (2) |Blank.}] (3) Legisla- 
tion. (4) I[Blank.] (5) Any legislation af- 
fecting the southern pine lumber industry. 

Berenson,’ Anna, 1129 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; United Automobile 
Workers, CIO (International Office, 411 West 
Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich.). (1) Re- 
ceived, $980; expended, $1,274.43. (2) Ho- 
tels, restaurants, railroads, cab drivers, etc. 
(3) Subsistence and travel. (4) CIO News 
and Union News Service. (5) All housing 
and related legislation supported or opposed 
by CIO and UAW-CIO, supporting housing 
bills of aid to the general welfare, and op- 
posing housing bills harmful to the general 
welfare. 

Bergin, Preston B., American Retail Federa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $400; expenses $9640. (2) Taxi 
drivers, streetcars, Senate and House Restau- 
rants. (3) Taxi, streetcar travel, and 
lunches. (4) American Retail Federation in- 
formational bulletins to the retailing indus- 
try. (5) Legislation affecting retail industry, 
including tax revision, labor-law revision, £0- 
cial-security-law revision, inflammable fab- 
ric legislation. 

Bernard,* William S., 147 West Forty- 
second Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) To 
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permit the United States to admit its fair 
share of Europe’s displaced persons. 

Bernard, William S., 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) Survey Graphic magazine, Febru- 
ary issue. (5) H. R. 2910, Emergency Tem- 
porary Displaced Persons Admission Act. 

Berns, Karl H., National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) March 1 
to April 1, 1947, salary, $520, which covers 
both legislative and nonlegislative activities; 
estimated for legislative service, $104; ex- 
penses.. (2) Self (salary); expenses: Hotel, 
railroads, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) 
Lunches, transportation, food, and custo- 
mary personal expenses. (4) Legislative 
News Flash; NEA Journal (articles therein); 
informative articles in State educational 
megazines. (5) To support any and all 
legislation designed to strengthen public 
education in all of its areas. 

Beverage, Albion P., associate secretary, 
National Council for Prevention of War, 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,350; expenses, $286.18. (2) 
Various. (3) For attending conferences and 
mectings out of town; expenses to and from 
Capitol Hill for interviews, etc.; arranging 
dinner conferences; speaking. (4) Fellow- 
ship magazine. (5) Supports, in pursuance 
of the purposes of our organization, legisla- 
tion that promotes peace and opposes legis- 
lation which, in our judgment, leads to war. 

Biorn, Norman E., Minnesota Small Busi- 
ness, Inc., 407-408 Commerce Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. (1) None for lobbying; 
received for actual expenses, $175.69; re- 
ceived for retainer, $225. (2) No one for 
legislative activities; money paid for travel 
expenses, postage, printing, phone, telegrams, 
expenses of incorporating, stenographic serv- 
ices. (3) Stamps, phone service, incorpora- 
tion of above company, office supplies. (4) 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, Minneapolis. Star 
Journal, Minneapolis Times Tribune. (5) 
Legislation affecting taxation of businessmen 
and especially inequalities in such taxation. 

Blohm, George C., News Publishers Asso- 
ciation To Amend the Antitrust Laws, 435 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. (1) 
News Publishers Association To Amend the 
Antitrust Laws has received $4,775 in dues 
and has expended $254.34. The dues thus 
received as to most members were $25, and 
did not exceed $100 from any member. Reg- 
istrant personally received no money and ex- 
pended none. (2) Various. (3) Various. 
(4) None. (5) To support H. R. 110 or such 
other or amended proposed legislation as 
shall be similar to or designed to effect the 
same purpose as said H. R. 110. 

Boehne, John W., Jr., 1058 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) Received 
from National Association Employees, Collec- 
tors of Internal Revenue, $900; postage and 
printing, etc., $52.30. (2) Postage and print- 
ing, $52.30. (3) Information for members 
of association. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting employees of collectors“ offices only. 

Bodfish, Morton, 221 North La Salle Street, 
Chicago 1, Ill. (1) Received and expended, 
$335.98. (2) Various. (3) For travel, hotel, 
and maintenance in Washington, D.C. (4) 
None (other than the customary materials 
found in our trade papers, in our trade-asso- 
ciation periodicals, and in our trade-associa- 
tion bulletins). (5) Support all legislation 
favorable to thrift and home ownership, and 
particularly helpful to savings-and-loan as- 
sociations and cooperative banks in carrying 
out their thrift and home-financing objec- 

- tives, and oppose legislation detrimental to 
home ownership and these institutions. 

Bohannon, John N., Asheville, N. C. (1028 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C.); 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. (1) Personal remu- 
neration during first quarter, $2,250; money 
expended, see (3) below. (2) See (3) below. 
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(3) Personal subsistence, transportation, and 
other customary ex only. (Also see 
Form B (6) heretofore filed.) (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation that might affect produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution, or sale of 
natural gas. 

Booth, Herman Mack, Jr., Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America, 2405 Chandler Road, Lin- 
coln Park 25, Mich. (1) $137.02 actual ex- 
penses incurred for lobbying in Washington, 
D. C. (2) Various. (3) Actual expenses in- 
curred for lobbying in Washington, D. O. 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 8. A bill in the United 
States House of Representatives; S. 55. A bill 
in the United States Senate. 

Bourg, Clarence J., Farmers and Manufac- 
turers Beet Sugar Association, 510 Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D. C. (1) 
$174.85 has been received and expended in 
connection with legislation and other con- 
tacts with Government, of which not more 
than one-fourth has been expended in con- 
nection with legislation, such as taxicab 
fares about Washington and an occasional 
lunch. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
Sugar Bulletin of New Orleans, La.; Sugar 
Beet Journal of Saginaw, Mich. (5) Any 
legislation affecting the domestic sugar pro- 
ducer. 

Bovillo,* Charles J., Barbers Union Local 
239, 5 East Hamilton Avenue, Silver Spring, 
Md. (1) None. (2) None. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Support. 

Bowden, B. E., 267 Robbins Drive, Newark, 
Ohio; employed by American Train Dis- 
patchers Association, 10 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, I. (1) Salary, $185.90; expense, 
$126.22. (2) Continental and Hamilton 
Hotels (necessary change hotels, account 
limited reservation), taxicabs, telephone and 
telegraph, postage, laundry and pressing 
service, meals at various restaurants, and 
pullman fares. (3) Lodging and actual liv- 
ing expense, transportation, and communica- 
tion. (4) None. (5) All legislation affect- 
ing railway labor and particularly to oppose 
bills detrimental to existing railway retire- 
ment and unemployment laws. 

Bowden, Ray B., National Grain Trade 
Council, 604 Bibbs Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Statement attached! (2) State- 
ment attached! (3) Part of statement at- 
tached? (4) None so far as known. (5) 
See attached statement. 

Boyd, H. B., 1001 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. (1) $2.45; report subject to the 
qualifications stated in my registration of 
February 7, 1947. (2) Taxicab drivers. (3) 
Transportation. (4) None. (5) Interested 
in legislation affecting sugar but not em- 
ployed for the purpose of supporting or op- 
posing any legislation. 

Boyle, James J., 410 Hill Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received from employer, 
United Public Health League, $3,014.21. (2) 
To the undersigned for salary, $2,048.83; 
Ralph Torreyson, rent, $225; railroad travel 
and hotel, $406.33; to others: Subscriptions, 
secretarial, conferences, telephone and tele- 
graph, postage, $334. (3) All moneys re- 
ceived were expended for salary, rent, travel, 
office maintenance, telephone and telegraph, 
postage, conferences. (4) None. (5) No 
specific legislation at th's time. 

Boyle, Samuel Eugene, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans.; employed by Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church of North America, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., for the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, 
Topeka, Kans. (1) Three months’ salary 
(January, February, and March 1947) paid 
by James S. Tibby, treasurer, Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in North America, 209 Ninth 
Street, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., $416.66; travel ex- 
penses for same period paid by same person, 
$400; Christian Amendment Movement, trip 
expenses, $8. (2) Salary used in personal 
and family living expenses; not reported in 
detail here. Travel-expense money used for 
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rail and other transportation costs, hotels, 
food, etc. (See enclosed itemized trip ac- 
counts.) (3) See attached reports (4) The 
Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, Topeka, 
Kans.; The Covenanter Witness, 1119 Buch- 
anan, Topeka, Kans. (News releases sent to 
some 800 religious journals regularly, but do 
not have any editorials or articles published 
except in the above two papers.) (5) The 
Christian Amendment Movement, 914 Clay 
Street, Topeka, Kans., is organized for the 
single purpose of introducing in Congress the 
so-called Christian amendment, which seeks 
to have inserted in the preamble of the 
United States Constitution these words: “We 
the people of the United States, devoutly 
recognizing the authority and law of Jesus 
Christ, the Savior and King of Nations.” 

Bream, John H., 22 South Third Street: 
employed by Pennsylvania Tax Equality 
Committee, Inc., Box 966, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1) None. (2) Noone. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation designed to effect tax 
equality between similar businesses. 

Brewbaker, James M., 623 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; employed by 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West Forth-ninth Street, New York, N, Y. 
(1) Receipts: Salary, $1,875; expenses reim- 
bursed by employers, $695.45. Expenditures: 
$695.45. (2) Expenses paid to various restau- 
rants, hotels, and taxicabs. (3) Attending 
meetings to discuss general conditions in 
Washington of interest to business and in- 
dustry in particular. (4) [Blank.] (5) All 
bills affecting the following subjects: Na- 
tional labor policy, portal-to-portal wage 
claims, tax laws, reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures, control of atomic energy, Federal 
subsidization of research, patents and trade- 
marks, wartime control powers, and revision 
of the SEC and RFC acts. 

Brightman, M. H., 1112 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $2,500 salary as ex- 
ecutive secretary of Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
To observe legislation possibly affecting diary 
industry, 

Brooks, A. E., 2202 Fort Worth National 
Bank Building, Fort Worth, Tex. (1) Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce of Mexico, Cook 
Building, Mexico, D. F., $695.32. (2) Ameri- 
can Airlines, $389.84; Raleigh Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $100.59; Mrs. Gray, public ste- 
nographer, $43.80; miscellaneous expense, 
$161.59. (3) American Airlines, fares from 
Fort Worth to Washington, D. C.; Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., room; meals and 
tips, $117; telephone and wires, $7.50; ex- 
press, $12.34; stationery and supplies, $24.75. 
(5) To exempt from income taxes 
income derived from sources abroad by non- 
resident United States citizens actively en- 
gaged in a trade or business abroad. 

Brown, Earle Palmer, 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received and ex- 
pended, $86.02. (2) Various. (3) Various. 
(4) See attached. (5) Any legislation af- 
fecting the real-estate: industry. 

Brown, Edgar G., (director, National Ne- 
gro Council), 1717 Euclid Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) Membership contributions, 
$1,200. (2) Printing, $889; $200, traveling ex- 
penses, Edgar G. Brown; postage, $400. (3) 
Printing and postage. (4) News releases to 
wire services and weekly publications. (5) 
FEPC, antilynching, poll tax, opposition to 
seating of T. E. Bilbo, and all rent increases 
now held to protect workers and veterans 
under Federal rent control, nondiscrimina- 
tory housing and labor acts. 

Brown, Frederick E., Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) See registration as 
counsel for the National Independent Meat 
Packers Association and answer to (5) below. 
(2) [Blank,] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) I have not supported or opposed any leg- 
islation during past quarter. 
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Brown, Frederick E., Investment Building, 
Washington 5,D.C. (1) Clark & La Roe, law 
firm, received from Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
$1,875, monthly payments on annual retainer, 
of which I received a share as partner. (2) 
No payment made to any other person. (3) 
See (2). (4) None. (5) Legislation relating 
to improvement of status of water carriers. 
I have not supported or opposed any legisla- 
tion during past quarter. 

Brown, Robert E., secretary, the Indiana 
Tax Equality Committee, Inc., room 315, 38 
North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind. (1) Money received for salary, none; 
money received for reimbursement of actual 

, $95. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation to promote tax equal- 
ity between competing businesses. 

Brown, Russell B., 500 Investment Building, 
W „D. C. (1) Salary previously re- 
ported, plus the following expenses which 
might be considered within the scope of the 
act, $27. (2) See (3) below. (3) Taxi fares. 
(4) My normal duties include periodic re- 
porting to members of the association on 
pending legislation. (5) I am not employed 
to support or oppose any specific legislation. 
My duties include that of maintaining sur- 
veillance of legislation which might affect the 
petroleum industry and taking such action 
with respect to such legislation as directed 
by the association. 

Brylawski, A. Julian, Motion Picture Thea- 
ter Owners, Metropolitan District of Colum- 
bia, 702 Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received and expended, $64.87. (2) The 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., $14.87; 
various others, $50. (3) Long-distance tele- 
phone calls, meals, transportation, etc. (4) 
None. (5) District of Columbia revenue 
measure, H. R. 2279. 

Bryson, Jack, Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Salary received, $6,280.79; ex- 
pended, $6,280.79. (2) To self. (3) For per- 
sonal and family needs. No sums received 
or expended in connection with activities 
covered by act. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting the motion-picture industry. Due 
to absence from Washington and also not 
having available forms report is 2 days late. 

Buck, Elizabeth, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York City. (1) None; compen- 
sation and ex) received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank]. (5) H. R. 2910, 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons 
Admissions Act. 

Bugbee, George, 18 East Division Street, 
Chicago 10, Il. (1) Quarterly salary, $4,250; 
reimbursement of travel expense, $676.21. 
(2) Various air lines, railroads, hotels, and 
recipients of mfScellaneous amounts for 
taxicabs, meals, and similar necessary ex- 

. (3) Necessary traveling expenses as 
indicated. (4) Hospitals, the official journal 
of the American Hospital Association. (5) 
Legislation which might affect the quality 
of hospital service to the people of this 
country. 

Burger, George J., 250 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. (1) Receipts: 
Total, $785.20. Expenses: Total, $4,802.02. 
(2) To vendors of office supplies; for main- 
tenance of office (telephone, rent, telegrams, 
etc.); for printing and mailing National In- 
dependent; for salaries, two paid employees. 
(3) Expenses incident to maintenance of 
office and printing of National Independent 
are self-explanatory. For salaries: Grace M. 
Connolly (for secretarial and stenographic 
work), George J. Burger, Jr. (4) National 
Independent. (5) Specifically, the rubber- 
tires bill; generaliy, all legislation affecting 
smali independent business—primarily in the 
rubber-tire field, secondarily in all fields of 
enterprise. 

Burroughs, J. Edward, Jr., 1616 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Have received 
$500 as a retainer for the purpose of pre- 
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paring i.. R. 1573 for the relief of Wallaston’s 
Manor Corp. and assembling evidence in sup- 
port thereof. This is a retainer fee and no 
part thereof has been expended. (2) None. 
(4) None. (4) None. (5) H. R. 1573 is a 
private bill designed to reimburse Wallas- 
ton's Manor Corp, for damage to its property. 
Butler, Eugene J., 1312 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington 5,D.C. (1) Salary for 
8 months, $1,758.96. (2) Eugene J. Butler. 
(3) Salary. (4) None. (5) All legislation 
affecting religious, charitable, ard educa- 
tional institutions and organizations. 
Butts, Joseph G., Jr., attorney, law offices 
of Gall & Lane, Southern Buildings, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) $3,000. (2) Retainer paid 
to Gall & Lane. No money received for 
expenses. (3) For legal research, memo- 
randa, and consultation, (4) None. (5) To 
support legislation to prevent Federal ex- 
penditures in competition with private enter- 


cific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1) Received $3,000 as 
compensation; expended $379.15, which will 
be reimbursed. (2) Munsey Real Estate Co., 
$300; United States Post Office, $15; Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., $55.40; inci- 
dentals, $8.75. (3) Rent, $300; stamps, $15; 
telephone service, $55.40; transportation and 
telegrams, $8.75. (4) [Blank.] (5) Retained 
to represent the company before adminis- 
trative agencies and commissions and on 
legislative matters affecting company’s in- 
terests 


Carter, Asa L. 325 Ashland Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 16, Pa. (1) See statement attached.“ 
(2) See statement attached.“ (3) See state- 
ment attched.’ (4) See statement attched.* 
(5) See statement attached.’ 

Carver, Leslie O., 1500 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D. ©. (1) None. (2) 
None paid. (3) None paid. (4) None. (5) 
Have supported S. 6, S. 564, and H. R. 1821, 
by letters only to four Senators and two 
Representatives. 

Case, Ralph H., 22% Southern Building, 
Washington, D.C. (1) January 24, 1947, $500 
from Superintendent Ben Reifle, special dis- 
bursing agent, by check on United States 
Treasury, to be disbursed as directed by 
tribal council, Fort Berthold Reservation. 
(2) To J. B. Smith, Elbowoods, N. Dak., offi- 
cial delegate, tribal council, Fort Berthold 
Reservation, per diem, $344; to J. B. Smith, 
railroad fare, Washington, D. C., to New York 
and return, $17.69; to Byron S. Adams, Wash- 
ington, D. C., printing, $126.10; to Ralph H. 
Case, Washington, D. C., sundries, $5.60. (3) 
As above stated. (4) None. (5) Three Affili- 
ated Tribes, Fort Berthold Reservation, 
N. Dak., none pending. Appropriations for 
construction of Garrison Dam which may be 
in civil functions, War Department appro- 
priation bill. For Quinatelt Tribe, H. R. 734 
and S. 507. 

Castiglioni, Paul M., National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, 112 © 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$838.98, less withholding and social-security 
taxes; expenses for quarter, $532.25. (2) Paul 
M. Castiglioni. (3) To promote the welfare of 
the motor-vehicle employees of the Post Of- 
fice Department, covering both legislative and 
nonlegislative work. (4) Rotor and bulletins 
called Motor Vehicle News. (6) Supporting 
all legislation of benefit to motor-vehicle em- 
ployees. 

Chace, W. E., 610 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C.; employed by Hill & Knowl- 
ton of New York, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. (1) $2,100 salary received from Hill 
& Knowlton and applied to personal uses, 
none to lobbying activities. Reimbursed by 
Hill & Knowlton for out-of-pocket expenses 
for cab fares and phone calls totaling, ap- 
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proximately, $50. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Not employed to support or 
oppose any specified legislation, During pre- 
ceding quarter worked in general on public 
relations as to several matters affecting agri- 
culture. 

Chamblin, Walter, Jr., 623 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C.; employed by 
National Association of Manufacturers, 14 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Receipts: Salary, $6,250; expenses reimbursed 
by employers, $1,590.11. Expenditures: 81. 
590.11. (2) Expenses paid to various rail- 
roads, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, telephone 
company, trade associations, and clubs. (3) 
Attending meetings and making speeches to 
discuss general conditions in Washington of 
interest to business and industry in particu- 
lar. (4) [Blank.] (5) All bills affecting 
the following subjects: National labor policy, 
portal-to-portal wage claims, tax laws, re- 
duction of Federal expenditures, control of 
atomic energy, Federal subsidization of re- 
search, patents and trade-marks, wartime 
control powers, and revision of the SEC and 
RFC acts. 

Chandler, E. L., room 703, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., W. D. C.; American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, 33 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) From Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, $30. (2) 
Taxicabs, postage. (3) Taxicab fares, $25; 
postage, $5. (4) None. (5) Amendment to 
NLRA, stream-pollution control, National 
Science Foundation, international educa- 
tional exchange. 

Christman, Elisabeth, 317 Machinists 
Building, Washington 1, D. ©. (1) $1,105 
salary as secretary-treasurer of the National 
Women's Trade Union League. Legislative 
work is only one phase of the program of the 
league. As secretary-treasurer my duties are 
much more predominantly administrative 
than legislative. However, during the past 
quarter I have participated in activities to 
further our legislative program. (2) None. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Life and Labor Bulletin, 
the league’s monthly publication. (5) 
[Blank.] 

Clements, J. C., Carroll Arms Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $2,499.99, compensation 
for January, February, and March, 1947. 
(2) None. (8) None. (4) None. (5) Pos- 
tal-rate legislation. 

Clott, Herman, room 521, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C.; employed by Interna- 
tional Union, Mine, Mill, and Smelter Work- 
ers, CIO; suite 1299, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. (1) Salary, $1,040; taxi fares, 
$130. (2) Herman Clott. (3) Paid as salary 
and taxi expenses around Washington. (4) 
The Unian (official organ of the International 
Union, Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, CIO, 
(5) Support all legislation in favor of mem- 
bership of above-mentioned union and to 
oppose all legislation detrimental to said 
membership and to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Cloward, Donald B., 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. (1) [Blank.] (2) Rev. 
Donald B. Cloward; about $40. (3) Travel, 
two visits to Washington since October 1946. 
(4) [Blank,] (5) All legislation for which 
we have a Northern Baptist resolution. 
(See 1946 yearbook of the Northern Baptist 
convention.) 

Cohn, Marcus, 1420 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C.; American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. (1) During a typical month, the reg- 
istrant devotes a maximum of 5 percent of 
his time to matters which may possibly be 
regarded as embraced in section 308 (a) of 
Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. 
The figures set forth here for the months 
of January, February, and March, 1947, are 
based upon that percentage: Salary, $93.75; 
travel, $7.97; telephone, $14.72; office and 
miscellaneous expenses, $54.36. (2) Marcus 
Cohn. (3) See (1) above. (4) 1 have sup- 
plied information ta the general press on 
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immigration and other matters in which the 
American Jewish Committee is interested. 
(5) No specific legislation with the exception 
of immigration. (See original registration 
statement and (1) above.) 

Colborn, Fern M. (Miss), 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. (1) Personal 
expenses refunded, i. e., travel, lodging, food: 
Salary, $300 annually; travel, $25.30; food, 
$27.35; lodging, $21. (2) Miss Fern M. Col- 
born. (3) Lobbying in the interest of social 
legislation on which the Presbyterian General 
Assembly has taken action. (4) Social Prog- 
ress magazine; special bulletins. (5) Same 
as (3). 

Collett, F. G., P. O. Box 1476, Washington, 
D. C.; Indians of California, Inc., 2619 Regent 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. (1) The required 
report of money received is attached hereto? 
(2) To various persons and concerns for mis- 
cellaneous services, such as stenographic sery- 
ices, stationery and supplies, rooms and 
meals, telephone and telegraph, postage, 
transportation, and expenses and mainte- 
mance of delegates representing Indians of 
California, and of other persons (see attached 
report of expenditures.’ (3) To secure re- 
medial legislation. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion relating to the Indians of California. 

Coman, Ellis S., 701 Architects Building, 
816 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
(1) Regular salary of $650 per month as 
manager of Agricultural Producers Labor 
Committee. In addition actual traveling and 
living expenses while in Washington, D. C., 
and traveling 20 days during past quarter. 
(2) Ellis S. Coman by the Agricultural Pro- 
ducers Labor Committee. (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) Extension of Public Law 229. 

Compton, R. T., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Receipts: Salary 
$3,750, expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$418.67; expenditures, $418.67. (2) Expenses 
paid to various railroads, hotels, restaurants, 
taxicabs, telephone company. (3) For ex- 
penses incurred in course of business, such 
as travel, meals and hotel accommodations, 
and expenses of conducting conferences for 
discussion of business matters. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation affecting industry, such as 
legislation relating to national labor policy, 
taxation, public expenditures, industrial con- 
trols, social security, research, patents, and 
investments. 

Comstock, Boyd, legislative assistant, leg- 
islative-Federal relations division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,175.04, 
which covers legislative and nonlegislative 
activities; estimated for legislative service, 
$235; expenses. (2) Self (salary). Expenses: 
Hotels, railroads, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) 
Lunches, transportation, food, and customary 
personal expenses. (4) Legislative News 
Flash, NEA Journal (articles therein), in- 
formative articles in State educational maga- 
zines. (5) To support any and all legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen public education 
in all of its areas. 

Cone, D. C., room 307, Labor Building, 10 
Independence Avenue SW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Annual compensation for 1947, $5,250, 
(2) D. C. Cone. (3) As vice president and 
part-time national legislative representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America covering all service rendered, in- 
cluding services entirely unrelated to legisla- 
tive matters. (4) None. (5) Legislation di- 
rectly and indirectly affecting the interests 
of labor generally, employees of carriers un- 
der the Railway Labor Act and particularly 
the interests of the employees represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 


Connett, William C., IV, 1630 Boatmen’s . 


Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo.; employed by 
American Crossarm & Conduit Co., 22 West 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) No money 
received this quarter; $287.85 expended. (2) 
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Various. (3) Various. (4) None. (5) To 
support H. R. 2422 of Eightieth Congress. 

Conover, Julian D., American Mining Con- 
gress, 309 Munsey Building, Washington 4, 
D.C. (1) Received, salary. $1,875 for this ac- 
tivity; expended, $18.90. (2) Sundry payees. 
(3) Taxicab fares, $13.40; telephone calls, 
$5.50. (4) An editorial director of Mining 
Congress Journal, a monthly magazine for 
the mining industry. (5) Measures affecting 
the mining industry. 

Conroy, Eugene J., 763 Broad Street, New- 


ark, N. J. (1) None; no activities during this 
quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 


Cooperstock, John, 30 Bellingham Avenue, 
Revere, Mass.; employed by Veterans Asso- 
ciation of Federal Employees, New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1) No salary; ex- 
penses for travel, hotel, and meals when on 
official business to Washington for associa- 
tion. (2) Self. (3) Travel, hotels, and 
meals. (See (1) above.) (4) None. (5) Sup- 
port or oppose legislation affecting veterans’ 
preference in Federal employment. 

Corbett, John T., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington 4, D. C. (1) $2,681.70 as 
wages, $200.01 for office rental. (2) $200.01 
to Labor for office rental. (3) As assistant 
grand chief engineer and national legislative 
representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, covering all services rendered, in- 
cluding services entirely unrelated to legisla- 
tion and legislative matters. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation directly and indirectly affecting 
the interests of labor. 

Courtney, Paul Lawrence, 233 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y.; employed by The Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. (1) Received 
only my regular salary of which you have 
been previously advised. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Covington, J. Harry, 3d., Arabian American 
Oil Co., 701 Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received, none; expended in 
connection with all matters for client, 
$129.90. (2) Various. (3) Long-distance 
telephone calls, traveling expense to New 
York. telegrams, and transportation within 
the District of Columbia. (4) None. (5) 
Appropriation for continuation of drainage 
tunnel by Bureau of Mines at Leadville, Colo, 

Covington, J. Harry, 3d, Aluminum Re- 
search Institute, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received, none; ex- 
pended in connection with all matters for 
client, $18.93. (2) Various. (3) Long-dis- 
tance telephone calls and transportation 
within the District of Columbia. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation to secure continuation of 
duty-free status of nonferrous scrap. 

Cowan, Nathan E., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Received salary, 
$1,205; expenses, $988.30. (2) Hotels, rail- 
roads, restaurants, cab drivers. (3) Personal 
expenses and travel. (4) Union News Service 
and CIO News. (5) Support all legislation 
favorable to the national peace, security, de- 
mocracy, prosperity, and general welfare; 
oppose legislation detrimental to these ob- 
jectives. 

Cowling, W. C., National St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, 1728 Buhl Building, Detroit 26, 
Mich. (1) Gross back wages due previous to 
October 1946, $750.60; expenses, $140.84; 
total, $891.44. (2) Expenses, $140.84—train 
fare to and from Washington, hotel expenses, 
meals, taxis, luncheons in Michigan. (3) 
Consulting with association officials on sea- 
way program. (4) None. (5) St. Lawrence 
seaway legislation. 

Cox, Langford, Stoddard & Cutler, 1210 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) None paid. (3) None paid. 
(4) None. (5) Bill to create a new executive 
department to be known as the Department 
of Health, Education, and Security. 

Cruse, Donald, 763 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J. (1) None; no activities during this 
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quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Cuneo, John C., Post Office Box 1054, Mo- 
desto, Calif. (1) Received from Townsend 
National Recovery Plan, Inc., Cleveland, 
Ohio, $3,442.24; expended, $1,642.92. (2) 
Various. (3) Support of the Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan. (4) None. (5) The 
Townsend Plan. 

Cunniff,’ Joseph P., 707 Columbia Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 7, Pa. (1) Salary, $1,050; 
expenses, $540. (2) Joseph P. Cunniff, 4214 
Stanley Street, Pittsburgh 7, Pa. (3) For 
salary and expenses. None o;i this money 
was received for lobbying. It was for salary 
and expenses incurred in duties while travel- 
ing and handling affairs of membership. 
(4) None. (5) The only legislation I lob- 
bied on was the amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Unemployment In- 
surance Act proposed by Congressman 
Crosser, of Ohio. 

Cunniff, J. P., 707 Columbia Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (1) $1,050 at $350 per 
month salary; $540 at $9 per day expenses. 
(2) J. P. Cunniff. (3) Salary and expenses. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting mem- 
bership employed on railroads. No lobbying 
was done by me this quarter. 

Curran, Roland, Central Valley Project As- 
sociation, Box 15, Bakersfield, Calif. (1) 
Received from Central Valley Project Associ- 
ation January 1 to March 31, 1947, $5,240.60; 
expended, $1,668.84. (2) Various. (3) To 
maintain association activities in California 
and to defray my personal expenses to and in 
Washington in connection with my work. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting Central 
Valley project and flood-control projects lo- 
cated in same area. 

Dacci” Guy P., Suite 203, 1101 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Re- 
ceived dues and contributions, $268.10; ex- 
pended, $75.82. (2) Mrs. Edna V. Keaton, 
$11.84; reimbursement to Guy P. Dacci for 
expenses, $63.98. (3) Rent, mimeographing, 
postage, etc.; charge for cashing money or- 
ders, (4) [Blank.] (5) Support the Lemke 
bill, H. R. 462; oppose legislation to torture 
dogs in the false name of science. 

Dameron, William V., grand lodge repre- 
sentative, Machinist Building, Washington 1, 


D. C. (1) No money expended or received 
for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 


Danaher, John A., 406 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C., and 56 State Street, 
Hartford, Conn. (1) For appearances before 
House Committee on Ways and Means and 
Senate Committee on Finance. Received 
payment of attorney fees, $2,000; total ex- 
penditures, $335.32. (2) January travel, 
$65.21, February travel, $69.45, March travel, 
$97.03—paid to Pullman Co. and American 
Airlines; shorthand and reporting services, 
Ward & Paul, #31.75; mimeograph services, 
Henry N. Schroen, $9.60; Congressional 
Library photostats, $2.45; for Government 
Printing Office, $34.50; telephone charges to 
date, $25.33, to Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. (3) See answers in (2) preceding. 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 2404. 

Danielian, N. R., National St. Lawrence As- 
sociation, 1830 I Street NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. (1) $4,000 received from National St. 
Lawrence Association (retainers), which in- 
cludes $1,000 fee for December 1946; $122.19 
for travel and subsistence and other inci- 
dental expenses. (2) Railroads for fares, 
hotel in New York, taxis. (3) Official travel. 
(4) None. (5) The principal purpose of en- 
gagement by the National St. Lawrence As- 
sociation is to foster and increase trade for 
the products of manufacture, agriculture, 
natural resources, and any and all other 
forms of commerce between the ports of the 
Great Lakes, its tributaries, and waterways 
of the world. In connection with this object, 
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respondent the agreement between 
the United States and Canada relating to the 
development of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin for the development of navigation and 
power. 

Daugherty, Paul J., 820 Huntington Bank 
Building, 17 South High Street, Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Ohio Chamber of Commerce, 2257 
Abington Road, Columbus, Ohio. (1) Re- 
ceived and expended $153.48. (2) Various. 
(8) Actual and necessary traveling expenses 
on employer's business. (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation dealing with social security, labor, 
taxation, and other matters of interest to our 
organization. 

Davidson, John B., Michigan Tax Equality 
Committee, Inc., 902 Olds Tower Building, 
Lansing 8, Mich. (1) No money received or 

for lobbying. (2) Noone. (3) See 
above. (4) None. (5) None. 

D'Avila, Sarah H., National Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax, 127 B Street SE, Wash- 


8, D. ©. (1) Salary, $874.98. (2) 
— sa (3) Sener (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation to abolish the poll tax as a prerequi- 


site to voting in Federal elections. 

Davis, Join H., National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) Salary for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March 1947, $2,748 (before with- 
holding taxes were deducted); less than 10 
percent of this amount could be chargeable 
to activities designed directly to influencing 
legislation. (2) No one. (3) None (4) 
Weshington Situation, a weekly mimeo- 
graphed newsletter of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives. (5) Agricultural 


as expenses. (2) Air lines, railroads, hotels, 
telegraph company, telephone company, res- 
taurants, etc. (3) Actual expenses for tele- 
phone calls, wires, hotels, travel, meals, etc., 
while away from Washington; also, taxi fares 
and tips. (4) The Air Line Pilot. (5) Any 
measures affecting aviation or labor. 
Dickinson, A. W., American Mining Con- 
gress, 309 Munsey Building, Washington 4, 


D. C. (1) Received: Salary, $1,250 for this 
ty; expended: 819.90. 2) Sundry 
payees. (3) Taxicab fares, $13.65; telephone 


calls, $0.25; luncheon, March 26, $6. 


Congress 

a monthly magazine for the mining industry. 
(5) Measures affecting the mining industry. 

Dickinson, Mrs. LaFell (Lucy J.) „ - 
N Street NW., Washington 6,D.C. (1) For 
October, November, and December 1946, 
$1,050, travel and expense of entertaining in 
connection with work of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. This expense money 
is allowed for the president's activities as a 
whole, but not for the principal purpose of 


the or defeat of 
lation. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank] (4) 
General Federation Ch and State 
federation magazines. ar Not employed for 
pay. The president of the general federa- 


tion supports or opposes legislation and asks 
the organization membership to do likewise 
when authority for such action has been 


provided the adoption of a resolu- 
tion in national convention. Resolutions 
attached. 


ployed by General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, 1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $1,275.70 travel and expense of entertain- 
ing in connection with work of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This 

money is allowed for the president's activi- 
ties as a whole, but not for the principal 


purpose of infi) the passage or defeat 
of legislation. (2) See reply to question (1). 
(3) [Blank.] (4) General Federation Club- 
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general federation supports or opposes legis- 
lation and asks the organization membership 
to do likewise when authority for such action 
has been provided through the adoption of 
a resolution in national convention. Reso- 
lutions attached. 

Disbrow, Walter L., 900 F Street NW., room 
$14, Washington 4, D. C. (1) Salary, $l,- 
018.30. (2) Walter L. Disbrow. (3) To rep- 
resent members of the retirement federation 
on legislation affecting their welfare. (4) 
Quarterly Retirement News Bulletin. (5) 
Any and all legislation affecting the civil 
service retirement laws. 

Disney, Wesley E., 224 Southern Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, Washington, 
D. C., $2,466.66; Eastern Magnesia Talc Co., 
Inc., Burlington, Vt., $1,000; International 
Tale Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., $1,000; South- 
ern California Minerals Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., $1,000; W. H. Loomis Talc Co., Gouver- 
neur, N. Y., $1,000; Ozark Chemical Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., $2,500.00. (2 None. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Amendments to Natural Gas 
Act; percentage depletion tax relief. 

Dodge, Homer, 1244 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; employed by Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, 205 
East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
(1) $600 salary and $150 expense allowance, 
(2) Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
the postmaster, the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, and others. (3) Telephone service, 
postage stamps, Government publications, 


and minor office expenses. (4) None. (5) 
None. 
Dougherty, John E., the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Co., 211 Southern Building, Fif- 
teenth and H Streets NW., Washington 5, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $587.70 per month, which 
is paid for all the services rendered to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., only a part of 
which have to do with legislation; $145.50 
Was expended by me as expense money, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1947 for taxicabs, 
meals, vehicle fares, and incidentals. In 
addition to this amount, I also received 
$116.30 for expenses incurred in connection 
with other duties performed for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co., which have no relation 
to the purposes covered by this act. (2) 
Various transportation companies, restau- 
rants, garages, communication companies, 
etc. (3) $145.50 was expended by me as ex- 
pense money, during the first quarter of 
1947 for taxicabs, meals, vehicle fares, and 


incidentals. (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 


Dougherty, Robert E., 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6,D.C. (1) Salary, 
$900; expenses, $91.70. Only a part of the 
amounts concern legislation. (2) Cab drivers, 
local phone calls, local restaurants. (3) 
Taxis, tips, Incidental lunches, local phone 
calls. (4) None. (5) Oppose any legisla- 
tion inimical to the interests of the lumber 
industry and support any legislation which 
would be favorable to it. 

Doyle, E. L., 10 Independence Avenue SW., 
Washington, D. C.; Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Employees, 61 Putnam Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Mich. (1) No money received ex- 
cept regular salary paid me as brotherhood 
representative; no money expended in con- 
nection with legislative activities; personal 
travel expense and office expense paid by 
brotherhood. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Em- 
Ployees Railway Journal. (5) That directly 
and indirectly affecting labor. 

Dresie, Grey, 202 Bitting Building, Wichita, 
Kans.; Kansas Independent Businessmen’s 
Association, 205 Orpheum Building, Wichita, 
Kans. (1) None. (2) Noone. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (6) Tax equality. 

Dryden, Mildred L. (Mrs.), 1700 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for this 
quarter as heretofore reported of Form B: ex- 
penses, $18. (2) Taxicab fare, $18, from office 
to Capitol and return, (3) Visiting House 
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and Senate offices. (4) None. (6) Am in- 
terested in legislation proposing amend- 
ments to the Natural Gas Act. 

Dunbar, Charles E., Jr., care of Phelps, 
Dunbar, Marks & Claverie, tenth floor, United 
Fruit Building, New Orleans, La. (1) Begin- 
ning January 1 registrant will be paid a re- 
tainer of $1,000 a month. Registrant has 
received for the period covering this report 
the sum of $306.30, as stated in Form A, filed 
herewith! There is due registrant the sum 
of $6,000, being the balance due for profes- 
sional services in handling the case of Fer- 
nandez v. Weiner (326 U. S. 340; 66 S. Ct. 
178). (2) See Form A, filed herewith.’ (3) 
See explanatory statement attached to Form 
A, filed herewith (4) None, (5) See ex- 
planatory statement attached to Form A, 
filed herewith’ 

Dunn, William M., National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (1) Salary and expenses, 
$1,892.30. (2) Normal living expenses plus 
railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform the normal func- 
tions of my position with the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, none of which 
was related to legislative activities. (4) 
None. (5) Any proposed legislation which 
would affect the National Federation of Tel- 
ephone Workers or its affiliates. 

Dunton, Arthur C., 407 Westview en 
Philadelphia, Pa; Western Defense Hous- 
ing Cos., Donald Scott, President, 1041 East 
Green Street, Pasadena, Calif. (1) Salary, 
$1,540; expenses, $949.67. (2) Traveling, 
hotel, incidental, personal maintenance, 
$949.67. (3) Above. (4) None. (5) Housing. 

Dwyer, Joseph L., 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; American Petroleum In- 
stitute, 50 West Fiftieth Street, New York 
20, N. Y. (1) Salary, $2,500; expenses 
reimbursed by employer, $1,007.72 (not 
more than $20 of this was direct! 


companies, 
Printing Office, Hickey Bros. (3) Adminis- 
trative, traveling and incidental expenses, 
newspapers, periodicals, cigars, cigarettes, 
etc.; meals and entertainment. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation affecting petroleum or its 
products, or natural gas. 

Dyer, Gus W., 1107 Stahiman Building, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. (1) $450 received as sal- 
ary. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Editorials in 
News Bulletin of Southern States Industrial 
Council. (5) No particular legislation but 
generally to support legislation favorable to 
maintenance of a free-enterprise system. 

Eaton,’ Edna L., 607 Boylston Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. (1) Blank. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Townsend National Weekly. 
(5) Townsend National Plan. 


Edelman, John W., 1031 Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Textile Workers Union 
of America, 15 Union Square, New York 3, 
N. Y. (1) $1,300 salary; $376.51 to reim- 
burse actual expenses incurred, $83.15 of this 
amount for expenses incurred in Washing- 
ton; remainder for expenses outside of 
Washington. (2) Railroads, hotels, restau- 
rants, cab drivers, bus companies, air lines. 
(3) Personal expense and travel. (4) Tex- 
tile Labor, CIO News, Labor Press Associates. 
(5) Support legislation favorable to the na- 
tional peace, security, democracy, prosperity, 
and general welfare. Oppose legislation det- 
rimental to these objectives. 

Elliott, Frank L., care of Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America, 515 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. (1) $466.11 actual expenses 
incurred for lobbying in Washington, D. ©. 
(2) Various. (3) Actual expenses incurred 
for lobbying in Washington, D. C. (4) The 
Supervisor, official publication of the Fore- 
man’s Association of America. (6) H. R. 8. 


1Not printed. Filed with the Clerk, 
Filed with the Clerk only. 
8 Filed with the Secretary only. 
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A bill in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. S. 55. A bill in the United States 
Senate. 

Elliott, John Doyle, 333 East Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, N. Y. (1° Advance on 
commissions against 25 percent of total in- 
come from the State of New York to Town- 
send National Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. $1,083.85 plus 
$108 for rent of hall at 333 East Genesee 
Street, Syracuse, N. X.; total $1,191.85, Ex- 
penditures, $879.33. (2) Various. (3) Trav- 
eling to contact Townsend clubs, citizens’ 
groups, organizations, and maintenance of 
office at 333 East Genesee Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (4) None. (5) H. R. 16, Eightieth 
Congress, first session; generally known as 
the Townsend plan. : 

Ellison, Newell W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C.; Arabian American 
Oil Co., 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, 
Calif. (1) Re Arabian-American Oil Co.: 
None received and none expended during 
previous quarter, except incidental expenses 
for long-distance telephone calls, telegrams, 
and for taxis. (2) Telephone companies, 
telegraph companies, and taxicabs. (3) See 
(1). (4) None. (5) Proposal to amend pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code relat- 
ing to United States corporations doing busi- 
ness abroad. 

Ely,“ Myron Ray, Post Office Box 2385, 
Knoxville, Tenn. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) To permit the United 
States to admit its fair share of Europe's dis- 
placed persons. 

Ely, Myron Ray, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
{Blank.] (4) [Blank,] (5) H. R. 2910, Emer- 
gency Temporary Displaced Persons Admis- 
sions Act. 

Ely, Northeutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Report as attorney for 
Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association. 
(1) $2,2°0 of which $150 represents reim- 
bursement of out-of-pocket expenses and 
$2,100 represents legal fees for services in 
connection with power contracts, tax mat- 
ters, and departmental business, and such 
incidental legislative questions as arose in 
connection therewith. Part of this amount 
represents payment for services rendered for 
periods prior to January 1, 1947. (2) Office 
staff, building owner for rent, telephone and 
telegraph companies, suppliers of office ma- 
terlals. Approximately one-third of total 
income is expended for these items, but 
since this is part of a general law practice, 
it is impossible to allocate specific items of 
salary, rent, etc., to particular clients. (3) 
Salaries, office overhead, telegraph, telephone, 
office rent, and general maintenance of law 
Offices. (4) None. (5) Conferences and re- 
ports to client on Interior Department appro- 
priation bill (not yet numbered), H. R. 
1886, S. 539. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Report as attorney for 
department of water and power of the city 
of Los Angeles, Calif. (1) $2,600 the entire 
amount of which represents legal fees for 
services of this office and in California in 
connection with power and water contracts, 
Court of Claims, and other litigation, con- 
ferences with Government departments, and 
legislative matters incidental thereto. Part 
of this amount represents payment for sery- 
ices rendered for periods prior to January 1, 
1947. (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, telephone and telegraph companies, 
suppliers of office materials. Approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
these items, but since this is part of a gen- 
eral law practice, it is impossible to allocate 
specific items of salary, rent, etc., to particu- 
lar clients. (3) Salaries, office overhead, tele- 
graph, telephone, office rent, and general 


*Filed for fourth quarter, 1946. 
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maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Conferences and reports to clients on H. R. 
83, 727, 728, 1833, 1886, 1977, 2583, 2873, 2874; 
S. 36, 37, 39, 539. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Report as attorney for 
Imperial Irrigation District. (1) $2,100 of 
which the entire amount represents legal fees 
for services of this office and in California in 
negotiations with other water and power 
users, the Government departments, litiga- 
tion, and legislative matters relating thereto. 
Part of this amount represents payment for 
services rendered for periods prior to January 
1, 1947. (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, telephone and telegraph companies, 
suppliers of office materials. Approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
these items, but since this is part of a gen- 
eral law practice, it is impossible to allocate 
specific items of salary, rent, ete., to particu- 
lar clients. (3) Salaries, office overhead, 
telegraph, telephone, office rent, and general 
maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Conferences and reports to client on H. R. 
1848, 2001, Interior Department appropria- 
tions bill (not yet numbered); S. 693, 912. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Report as legal repre- 
sentative of Colorado River Board of Cali- 
fornia and six agency companies. (1) $2,550 
of which $150 represents reimbursement of 
out-of-pocket expenses, and $2,400 represents 
legal fees for services relating to legislation 
and litigation affecting California’s interests 
in the Colorado River, including consulta- 
tions with Federal departments and others 
with respect to investigations, plans, and 
policies relating to reclamation and power. 
Part of this amount represents payment for 
services rendered for periods prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1947. (2) Office staff, building owner 
for rent, telephone and telegraph companies, 
suppliers of office materials. Approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
these items, but since this is part of a gen- 
eral law practice, it is impossible to allocate 
specific items of salary, rent, etc., to par- 
ticular clients. (3) Salaries, office overhead, 
telegraph, telephone, office rent, and general 
maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Conferences and reports to clients on H. R. 
1349, 1597, 1598, 1615, 1772, 1848, 1886, 1977, 
2583, 2873, 2874, Interior Department appro- 
priation bill (not yet numbered); S. 432, 433, 
483, 539, 693, 912, 972. 

Ely, Northcutt, 730 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. Report as attorney for 
Water Project Authority of the State of Cali- 
fornia. (1) $1,500 the entire amount of 
which represents legal fees for services of 
this office and in California in connection 
with Central Valley power and water ques- 
tions, departmental conferences, and legis- 
lative matters incidental thereto. Part of 
this amount represents payment for sery- 
ices rendered for period prior to January 1, 
1947. (2) Office staff, building owner for 
rent, telephone and telegraph companies, 
suppliers of office materials. Approximately 
one-third of total income is expended for 
these items, but since this is part of a general 
law practice it is impossible to allocate spe- 
cific items of salary, rent, etc., to particular 
clients. (3) Salaries, office overhead, tele- 
graph, telephone, office rent, and general 
maintenance of law offices. (4) None. (5) 
Conferences and reports to client on H. R. 
655, 656, 2052, 2334, Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill (not yet numbered); S. Res. 
21, S. 66, 912, 972. 

Fairbanks, Joseph, attorney at law, 1001 
Fifteenth Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
(1) None. (2) No payments. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) S. 782 and H. R. 2673, to 
incorporate the Descendants of the Signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Farnham, Diana, room 521, 930 F Street 
NW., Warhington, D. C.; United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, CIO, 1860 
Broadwaj, New York City, N. Y. (1) Re- 
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ceived salary, $715; received expenses, $423.70. 
(2) George’s Radio Co. (office rent), Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co., Western 
Union Telegraph Co., stationers, railroads, 
cab drivers, and Capital Transit Co. (3) 
Office and travel expenses. (4) CIO News; 
Office and Professional News; Staff; Tech- 
nical America. (5) Support all legislation 
favorable to the national peace, security, 
democracy, and general welfare; oppose leg- 
islation detrimental to these objectives. 

Farrington, Charles J., National Coal Asso- 
ciation, 804 Southern Building, Washington 
5, D. C. (1) Received, $2,124.52; expended, 
$249.52. (2) Out-of-pocket expenses, in- 
cluding taxi fare, lunch, postage, telephone, 
etc. (3) See (2) above. (4) [Blank.] (5) 
All legislation of interest to the coal industry. 

Farshing, Donald D., 1025 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) $1,300 
gross salary received, $170.25 expenses. (2) 
Transportation, hotels, and restaurants. (3) 
Transportation and other out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) No specific legislation. 

Ferguson, John A., Independent Natural 
Gas Association of America, 1700 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary for this 
quarter as heretofore reported on form B, 
expenses, $58. (2) Taxicab fare, from office 
to Capitol and return. (3) For the purpose 
of visiting House and Senate committees and 
Members of Congress on legislative matters. 
(4) Natural Gas News. (5) H. R. 2185, H. R. 
2235, H. R. 2292, H. R. 2569, S. 734. 

Fernbach, Frank L., United Steelworkers of 
America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) Salary, $1,025; expenses, 
$1,033. (2) The salary was paid to the un- 
dersigned and the expenses to railroads and 
air lines, to hotels and restaurants. (3) Ex- 
penses were paid for transportation, hotels, 
and meals. (4) I have distributed printed 
material on the nature of the proposed bill 
to editors of the labor press generally. (5) 
In support of a proposed labor extension 
service bill which will establish a Labor Ex- 
tension Service Division in the United States 
Department of Labor. 

Ferris, Muriel, 726 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Received: $168.75 
salary every 2 weeks; received and expended: 
Carfare to and from the Capitol and travel, 
$55.48. (2) None expended in carrying on 
work except for carfare and travel. (3) Car- 
fare and travel only. (4) Trends in Govern- 
ment action, publications of the League of 
Women Voters, 726 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (5) I am employed princi- 
pally to inform league members on legislative 
matters; secondarily to influence legislation. 
For legislation see league program adopted 
by national convention, 1946, attached? 

Fillius, Maurice W., Puerto Rico Institute, 
San Juan, P. R., 703 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Received retaining 
fee as reported on form B filed January 7, 
1947. No expenditures made for the purpose 
of influencing legislation. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) As incidental to my 
duties I am interested in the introduction 
and passage of legislation which will permit 
the Federal internal revenue taxes on rum 
shipped from Puerto Rico to be paid in the 
United States instead of in Puerto Rico as is 
done at present. 

Flinn, W. G., grand lodge representative, 
Machinist Building, Washington 1,D.C. (1) 
No money expended or received for lobbying. 
(2) Noone. (8) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Floyd, William M., 1115 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Only salary 
received. See form A for money received and 
expended by Regular Veterans Association. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) The Regular, 
1115 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington 5, 
D. C. (5) Legislation in behalf of veterans. 

Ford, Mrs. J. A., 305 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C.; the Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (1) Not over an average of 
$30 per week. (2) Self. (3) Hotel and travel 
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expenses when away from my home. (4) The 
Townsend National Weekly. (5) H. R. 16, 
a bill to provide every adult citizen of the 
United States with equal basic Federal in- 
surance, permitting retirement with benefits 
at age ot 60, and also covering total disability, 
from whatever cause, for certain citizens un- 
der 60; to give protection to widows with 
children; to provide an ever-expanding mar- 
ket for goods and services through the pay- 
ment and distribution of such benefits in 
ratio to the Nation’s steadily increasing 
ability to produce, with cost of such benefits 
to be carried by every citizen in proportion 
to the income privileges he enjoys. 

Ford, Tirey L., Sea-Air Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received, $192; expended, none. (Re- 
ceived from Sea-Air Legislative Committee, 
1809 G Street NW., Washington.) (2) None. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) Legislation 
to permit steamship companies to engage in 
foreign and overseas air transportation. 

Foreman, Clark, 127 B Street SE., Wash- 
ington 3. D. C.; Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, 808 Perdido Street, New 
Orleans 12, La. (1) Salary, $2,000; money ex- 
pended, $320.31. No portion of this total 
amount was used for lobbying purposes dur- 
ing this quarter. Above amount due me, but 
all of it has not been paid of this date. 
(2) Public carriers, hotels, and restaurants. 
(3) Actual travel and food. (4) None. (5) 
All legislation to increase the suffrage and 
improve economic, health, and educational 
conditions in the South. 

Fort, J. Carter, 929 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. (1) In addition to 
salary as shown on registration form B, filed 
December 27, 1946, received no money except 
$209.20 as reimbursement for traveling ex- 
penses, tax! fares in Washington, etc. Both 
salary and expenses covered all services ren- 
dered the Association of American Railroads 
as set forth in registration and not only 
services in connection with legislation. (2) 
Biltmore Hotel, New York; Palmer House, 
Chicago; and various other hotels, restau- 
rants, taxi drivers, etc., in New York, Chicago, 
and Detroit; also restaurants and taxi drivers 
in Washington, D. C. (3) For actual travel 
expenses while out of Washington and for 
taxicabs and business lunches in Washington. 
(4) None. (5) All legislation affecting rail- 
road interests, including S. 110 and H. R. 221. 

Fox, O. J., 701 Majestic Building, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. (1) Amount received: $569.17. 
Expense account: Transportation, $113.73; 
taxicab fare, $26.80; Commodore Hotel bill, 
$56.50; laundry and cleaning, $8.75; meals, 
$89.64; stenographic work, $12.50; multigraph 
work, $21; postage, $140.25; salary, $100. (2) 
Frisco Railway Co.; Washington, D. C., taxi- 
cab; Commodore Hotel; Frisco Railway din- 
ing cars and various cafes in Washington, 
D. C.; salary, O. J. Fox; multigraph work; 
Truman Ward, Washington, D. C.; public 
stenographer in Washington, D. ©. (3) 
Transportation, taxicab fare, hotel bill, 
laundry and cleaning, meals, stenographic 
work, multigraph work, postage, salary. (4) 
Welfare News, an old-age pension advocate 
in Oklahoma. (5) Old-age pension legisla- 
tion. 

Franzen, John T, D., Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None. Com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated 
on registration statement. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Zions Herald article: 
Yearning To Breathe Free. (5) H. R. 2910. 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons Ad- 
missions Act. 

Fuller, George M., National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association, 1319 Eighteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Receipts, 
$164.50; expenses, 6164.50. (2) Miscella- 
neous. (3) Taxis and entertainment. (4) 
None. (5) Oppose any legislation inimical 
to the interests of the lumber industry and 
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support any legislation which would be help- 
ful to it. 

Gall, John C. (firm of Gall & Lane), South- 
ern Building, Washington 5, D. C. (1) $250 
per month, $750 per calendar quarter, re- 
ceived by firm of Gall & Lane from the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. (2) No 
money received by way of expense allowance 
or reimbursement during this calendar 
quarter. (3) Regular monthly retainer for 
general legal services rendered by firm to 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. in ac- 
cordance with terms of Form B registration 
filed January 15, 1947. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation relating to labor, taxes, and busi- 
ness practices. Primary function in connec- 
tion with most legislation is to advise client 
as to status and progress. 

Gann, Glenn,“ 1286 Fairview, Detroit 14, 
Mich. (1) Actual expenses incurred for 
lobbying in Washington, D. C. (2) As per 
list attached. (3) For lobbying in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (4) None. (5) H. R. 8, a bill in 
the House; S. 55, a bill in the Senate. 

Gannon, Peter J., 1060 Broad Street, New- 
ark 2. N. J. (1) None. (2) No funds ex- 
pended. (3) See (2). (4) None. (5) 
Shore and beach preservation. 

Gardiner, Elizabeth, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None. Com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank, (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons Ad- 
missions Act. 

Geaslin, Bon, 1740 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton €, D.C. (1) $575. (2) Marshall F. Ban- 
nell. (3) Press relations and publicity serv- 
ices. (4) None. (5) I am not cmployed to 
support or oppose any particular legislation, 
but as an incident to my position as general 
counsel c* Waterman Steamship Corp. we are 
interested in all legislation affecting the mer- 
chant marine and civil aeronautics. 

Gentner, Leo F., 311 Colorado Building, 
Fourteenth and G Streets NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) To date no contributions have 
been received and no moneys expended for 
the purpose of influencing the passage of, or 
the defeat of, any legislation. (2) None (see 
(1) above). (3) None (see (1) above). (4) 
None. (5) None, (Note: The undersigned 
does not believe he comes-under the require- 
ments of the so-called Lobbying Act, but 
until application of the act has been clarified 
he has registered and will submit reports.) 

George, Leo E., National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $2,499.99; travel and or- 
ganization expenses not connected with the 
enactment of legislation, $459.60. (2) The 
travel and organization expenses referred to 
above were a reimbursement for actual ex- 
penses for transportation, hotels, meals, and 
incidental expenses. (3) See above. (4) 
The Federation News Service Bulletin, Fed- 
eration Press Service, the Union Postal Clerk. 
(5) Support of measures designed to im- 
prove the civil-service retirement system; 
improve and strengthen the civil service; im- 
prove the hours, wages, and conditions of 
post-office elerks and to improve the postal 
service, 

Giddings, Ernest, legislative assistant, leg- 
islative-Pederal relations division, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,125 
which covers both legislative and nonlegis- 
lative activities; estimated for legislative 
service, $225 expenses. (2) Self (salary), 

Hotels, railroads, cabs, restaurants, 
etc. (3) Lunches, transportation, food, and 
customary personal expenses. (4) Legisla- 
tive News Flash, NEA Journal (articles there- 
in), informative articles in State educational 
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magazines. (5) To support any and all leg- 
islation designed to strengthen public edu- 
cation in all of its areas. 

Gilbert, C. C., 1103 Stahlman Building, 
Nashville 3,Tenn. (1) $1,500 assalary. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) {Blank.] (5) As sec- 
retary of Southern States Industrial Coun- 
cil, the general legislative program of the 
association. 

Glazier, William H., 930 F Street NW., 
Room 800, Washington, D. C.; International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, 
CIO, 604 Montgomery Street, San Prancisco 
11. Calif. (1) $1,140: of this amount $35 
per week for 12 weeks’ salary and $10 per 


week expenses. (2) Taxicab companies, 
railroads, telephone calls, etc. (3) Trans- 
portation and communication. (4) ILWU 


Dispatcher. (5) Support all legislation in 
the interests of American workers and spe- 
cifically members of the ILWU. Oppose 
antidemocratic proposals and legislation. 

Glodowski, Agnes, general, Mitchell, S. Dak, 
(1) Commission; no expense account. (2) 
Received from Townsend national headquar- 
ters, Cleveland, Ohio. (3) For organizational 
work for Townsend movement. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Townsend bill, H. R. 16. = 

Gordon, Spencer, Union Trust Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) None received or 
expended. (2) None paid. (3) None paid. 
(4) None. (5) Opposing H. R. 2657. 

Gorman, William H., 129 Alleghany Street, 
Clifton Forge, Va. (1) I have not done any 
legislative work during the last quarter. (2) 
No money paid out as I have not done any 
legislative work during the past quarter. (3) 
None paid out. (4) None paid out. (5) No 
legislative work during the past quarter. 

Goss, Albert S., 744 Jackson Place NW., ` 
Washington, D. O. (1) Salary, $1,875. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) |[Blank.] (5) 
[Blank.] 

Gourley, Lawrence L., 902 Shoreham Bund- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Retainer, $3,000. 
(2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) None. (65) 
Bills affecting the public health. 

Gradel, John G., 7149 Ditman Street, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa.; Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, 61 Putnam 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. (1) Received $281.25 
as salary and $200.30 as expenses, hotel, meals, 
and transportation, March 6-31, 1947. No 
money expended in connection with legis- 
lative work. (2) None, (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) Work in connection with opposing S. 670, 
H. R. 2169, H. R. 2310. 

Greene, Ernest W., 731 Investment Buſld- 
ing, Washington, D, C.; Hawallan Sugar 
Planters’ Association, post-office box 2450, 
Honolulu 4, T. H. (1) None. (2) No one. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Iam not employed 
to support or oppose any legislation. In the 
calendar quarter, January 1-March 31, 1947, 
I have appeared before committees and other- 
wise expressed myself as in favor of legisla~ 
tion which would confer statehood on Hawaii 
and legislation to extend sugar controls. 

Greenway, J. Cole“ 30 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) No expenses incurred 
in connection with work done for New York 
State conference in opposition to St. Law- 
rence project. No active bill pending. 

Grinberg,’ P. Irving, 17 West Forty-fifth 
Street, New York 19,N. Y. (1) Jewelers Vigi- 
lance Committee, Inc,; for expenses $61.41. 
Expended, $61.41. (2) Various. (3) Various. 
(4) National Jeweler, Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone, Jewelry, Jewelers’ Outlook, Jewel- 
ers’ Newsletter, Executive Jeweler, ANRJA 
Bulletin, NACJ Bulletin, Mid-Continent Jew- 
eler, Northwestern Jeweler, Southern Jeweler, 
Pacific Goldsmith, The Trader and Canadian 
Jeweler, Manufacturing Jeweler. (5) Pro- 
posed reduction in appropriation for Treas- 
ury Department. Interested in securing re- 
lief from excise taxes as applying to jewelry. 
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Gruver, E. B., 14 South Spruce Street, 
Lewistown, Pa. (1) Received the sum of 
$1,114.88. Paid out for expense $511.97. (2) 
The above sum was paid out for traveling 
expense while traveling throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania. This includes automobile 
expense, meals while away from home, hotel 
rooms, Office supplies, railroad fare, etc. (3) 
For traveling expense and general expense of 
cffice supplies, etc. For interviews and 
Townsend club meetings. (4) None. (5) 
To support bill known in the Eightleth Con- 
gress as H. R. 16. 

Haas, Frank E., 204 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, III.; Western Association of Railway 
Executives, 204 South Canal Street, Chicago, 
III. (1) Salary as per registration and re- 
imbursement of expenses by employer in the 
total amount of $1,010.45. (2) To Raleigh 
Hotel, Washington, D. C., Congress and Sher- 
man Hotels, Chicago, III.; Jefferson Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio; various other hotels; the Pullman Co.; 
and various restaurants, taxicab companies, 
and individuals. (3) Meals, $408.40; lodging, 
$204.90; Pullman fare, $123.86; railroad fare, 
taxicab, and local transportation, $101.87; and 
local and long-distance telephone calls, tele- 
graph, postage, stenographic services, sta- 
tionery, and supplies, and miscellaneous in- 
cidental expenses, $171.37, (4) None. (5) 
Legislation of mutual interest to western 
railroads and their employees. 

Haas, John A., 1731 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (1) Expended for taxi fares, 
$13. (2) Various. (3) Various. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation which may affect milk 
producers. 

Haddock, Hoyt S., CIO Maritime Commit- 
tee, 930 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. 
(1) $1,560 in salary and $130 for expenses. 
About one-tenth should be charged to legis- 
lative work. (2) Salary to Hoyt S. Haddock, 
expenses to various, (3) Salary, taxis, 
meals, telephones, etc. (4) None. (5) Any 
legislation which affects members of member 
unions. 

Hallbeck, E. C., National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, 1510 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) Salary, $1,999.98; legislative ex- 
penses, $119.84; travel and organization ex- 
penses. not connected with the enactment 
of legislation, 8123.97. (2) Incidental ex- 
penses, streetcar, taxi, etc., $33.60; United 
States Government Printing Office, $44.32; 
Franklin T. Baldwin Letter Service, 1115 Fif- 
teenth Street NW., $41.92. (3) Various. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
copies of S. 637; Franklin T. Baldwin letter. 
(4). The Federation News Service Bulletin, 
Federation Press Service, the Union Postal 
Clerk. (5) Support of measures designed to 
improve the civil-service retirement system; 
improve and strengthen the civil service; 
improve the hours, wages, and conditions of 
post-office clerks and to improve the postal 
service. 

Hamlet, Harry G., Retired Officers Associ- 
ation, Inc., 1600 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. (1) Received $600. 
No part of this sum was received specifically 
for the purpose of attempting to influence 
legislative action; expended nothing. (2) 
See (1) above. (3) See (1) above. (4) Re- 
tired Officers Association Bulletin. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting retired officers, warrant 
officers, and nurses of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service. 

Hanscom, William A., 1118 Twenty-fifth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; employed by 
Oil Workers International Union, CIO, 301 
East Fifth Street, Fort Worth 2, Tex. (1) 
Received salary, $1,010; expenses, $300. (2) 

Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab drivers. 
(3) Personal expenses and travel. (4) 
Union News Service and the International 
Oil Worker. (5) Support all legislation fa- 
vorable to the national peace, security, de- 
mocracy, prosperity, and general welfare. 
Oppose legislation detrimental to those ob- 
jectives, 
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Hansen, Harry, 305 Royal Union Building, 
Des Moines, Iowa. (1) Home Owners Pro- 
tective League, $428.80; Federated Property 
Owners Association, $150; Property Owners 
Association, western Michigan, $50; Car- 
thage Property Owners Association, $25; W. H. 
Deubener, St. Paul, Minn., $25; Frank Fergu- 
son, San Anonio, $5; Mrs. Carolyn Dixon, $5; 
Mrs. E. D. Gibson, $1; total, $685.50. (2) 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
$77.17; Willard Hotel, $262.50; typing and 
printing, $208.30; telegraph and telephoning, 
$17.91; stamps and stationery, $30.80; living 
expenses, $190.32; total, $787. (3) Actual 
expenses in Washington. (4) None. (5) 
The termination of rent control. 

Hanson,* Lawrence C. (severed connection 
on March 15, 1947); 1028 Connecticut Avenue, 
Suite 1116, Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
January, February, and half of March, at 
$625 per month, $1,562.50; expenses, taxis, 
lunches, etc., January, $13.29; expenses, taxis, 
lunches, etc., February, $49.24; total, $1,- 
625.03. (2) Paid out in cash to taxis, res- 
taurants, etc. (3) Operating expenses in 
connection with committee work. (4) 
Same as first report. (5) Same as first re- 
port. 

Harper, Elsie Dorothy, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. (1) Salary, $375; 
expenses, $269. (2) Elsie Dorothy Harper. 
(3) Presenting to the President, the Cabinet 
and both Houses of Congress (a) the opinion 
on subjects related to (5) below of the con- 
vention of the Young Women's Christian 
Associations held triennially, and (b) the 
opinion of the national board of the Young 
Women's Christian Associations in line with 
actions taken by the convention. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation related to international se- 
curity, social and economic justice, educa- 
tion, health, and civil liberties. 

Harper, Ford C., Oklahoma Tax Equality 
League, 135 Northwest Second Street, Okla- 
homa City 2, Okla. (1) None. No money 
was received or expended by me for lobbying 
purposes. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Harris, Peggy (Mrs.), Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None. Com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated 
on registration statement. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) {[Blank.} (4) [Blank] (5) H. R. 
2910—Emergency Temporary Displaced Per- 
sons Admissions Act. 

Harris, Ronald B., 602 T. W. Patterson 
Building, Fresno 1, Calif.; Irrigation Districts 
Association of California, Hotel Sacramento, 
Sacramento, Calif., formerly 932 Pacific 
Building, Fourth and Market Streets, San 
Francisco, Calif. (1) Expenses of trip to 
Washington, D. C., March 13 to 29, 1947, in- 
clusive: Railroad fare, $256.03; hotel bill, in- 
cluding phone calls, $58.85; hotel, Los An- 
geles, $5; meals, tips, telegrams, taxis, and 
incidentals, $111.19; total, $431.07. (2) See 
(1). (8) See (1). (4) None. (5) Bills 
amending reclamation laws. 

Harris, Winder R., 1029 Vermont Avenue 
NW., room 203, Washington 5, D. C.; Ship- 
builders Council of America, 21 West Street, 
suite 2501, New York 6, N. Y. (1) Received: 
Office expenses, $86.72; personal expenses, 
$137; total, $223.72. (2) Various. (3) Va- 
rious. (4) None. (5) Employment included 
no support or opposition to legislation dur- 
ing calendar quarter January-March 1947. 

Hart, Merwin K., 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. (1) Received from National 
Economic Council for expenses, $100, and as 
salary, $1,666.66. (2) Expended for various 
expenses, $134.41. (3) Various. (4) National 
Economic Council Letter, published semi- 
monthly. (5) See attached statement. 

Hawkins, Paul M., 1401 K Street NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Received: $1,500 
salary, only a small fraction of which was 
for lobbying activities; $321.09 expenses, only 
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a small fraction of which was expended for 
lobbying activities. (2) Taxicabs, railroads, 
restaurants, hotels, air lines. (3) Transpor- 
tation, meals, rooms. (4) |Blank.] (5) 
Legislation affecting the hotel industry. 

Hayden, Harry Vere, Jr., 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; the American Legion, 
1608 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) $216.67 salary semimonthly, less with- 
holding and social-security taxes; $49.98 in- 
cidental expenses for months of January, 
February, and March 1947. (2) Harry Vere 
Hayden, Jr. (3) $49.98 incidental expenses 
for months of January, February, and March 
1947, taxi, carfare, phone calls, meals. (4) The 
American Legion magazine, New York City; 
the National Legionnaire, Indianapolis, Ind, 
(5) The American Legion and all veterans 
of World War I and World War II and their 
dependents on all matters affecting their 
care, their rehabilitation, hospitalization, re- 
education, and housing; all matters affecting 
the general welfare of our country with re- 
gard to national defense; Americanization, 
included in which is opposition to all sub- 
versive activities, and particular attention to 
our immigration and naturalization laws; 
child welfare, not only for children of vet- 
erans but for all children; aid and assist- 
ance to veterans in agricultural development; 
matters dealing with our foreign policy and 
foreign relations; the development of sound 
civil aviation programs and policies; the de- 
velopment of sound and progressive pro- 
grams for the employment and reemploy- 
ment of veterans in civilian pursuits and in 
civil services; legislation which would elimi- 
nate all improper discriminations and be of 
benefit to the men and women who are still 
in our armed services; and all other matters 
included in the mandates and program of 
the American Legion as adopted and ap- 
proved by the national convention of the 
American Legion and/or by its national ex- 
ecutive committee, which are the ruling and 
policy-making bodies of the American Legion. 

Hayes, William E., executive representative, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 
601 Washington Building, Washington, D. O. 
(1) In accordance with the statement filed 
in his registration relating to his duties as 
an officer in the executive department of his 
company, the undersigned estimates that no 
more than 5 percent of his time during the 
quarter covered herein was devoted to legis- 
lative assignments, and that therefore no 
more than $130 of his salary is chargeable 
thereto. (2) No expenditures in connection 
with legislation. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
Any legislation affecting the interests of his 
company. 

Hays, Joseph H., Western Association of 
Railway Executives, 204 South Canal Street, 
Chicago, Ill. (1) Salary as per registration 
and reimbursement by employer of expense 
incurred in total amount of $1,420.13. (2) 
To Mayflower Hotel and Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; to Pullman Co.; to B. & O. 
Railroad; to Pennsylvania Railroad; to vari- 
ous restaurants, hotels, taxicab companies; 
to postage, and to various individuals in 
nominal amounts. (3) Various. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting railroads oper- 
ating in western district. 

Hazen, John C., 1008 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C.; employed by National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 100 West 
Thirty-first Street, New York 1, N. T. (1) 
Meals, $302.85; rail and plane transportation, 
$65.18; hotel, $21.22; taxis, $79.70; miscella- 
neous, $7.50. (2) I[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None, (5) H. R. 1111. 

Heberton, K. W., 1405 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; employed by Western Union 
Telegraph Co., 60 Hudson Street, New York, 
N. Y. (1) Salary, $800 per month, which is 
paid for all services rendered, only a part of 
which concerns legislation. Out-of-pocket 
travel and incidental expenses, $76.65. (2) 
Taxi drivers and restaurants. (3) Transpor- 
tation and luncheons, (4) None, (5) Any 
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legislation affecting the interests of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Hecht, George J., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.; president of American 
Parents’ Association, Inc. (without salary); 
chairman of National Committee Working for 
Enactment of National School Health Serv- 
ices Act (without salary); 300 B Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. (52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.) (1) Received $428.94 for 
traveling expenses from New York to Wash- 
ington; expended $428.94. (2) Various rail- 
roads, hotels, etc. (3) Railroad fare, hotel 
accommodations, miscellaneous expenses. 
(4) The Parents’ Magazine, School Manage- 
ment, and a news release sent out to a large 
number of magazines and newspapers. (5) 
National School Health Services Act, H. R. 
1980. 

Heckendorn, William; National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Salary for January, 
February, and March 1947, $1,875 (before 
withholding taxes were deducted). Less than 
10 percent of this amount could be charge- 
able to activities designed directly to in- 
fluencing legislation. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Agricultural legislation. 

Herndon, Maurice G., 1001-1002 Washing- 
ton Loan & Trust Building, Ninth and F 
Streets, Washington 4, D. C.; employed by 
National Association of Insurance Agents, 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. (1) No 
money received or expended during preceding 
calendar quarter. Status of registrant the 
same as stated in original Form B and ac- 
companying letter of explanation, filed March 
6, 1947. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
{Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Herrington, A. B.; National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C. (1) Salary and expenses, 
$1,892.30. (2) Normal living expenses plus 
railroads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxi- 
cabs, and other incidental and related ex- 
penses. (3) To perform to the norma! func- 
tions of my position with the National Fed- 
eration of Telephone Workers, none of which 
were related to legislative activities. (4) 
The Telephone Worker, Weekly News Letter, 
the Call. (5) Any proposed legislation which 
would affect the National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers or its affiliates. 

Herrmann, Louis F., 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Expended for taxi 
fares $1.20. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation which may affect 
milk producers. 

Hester, Ewart A., 432 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) February, salary 
$416.67; office rent, stenographic service $100; 
telephone, transportation, etc. $62.50; March, 
salary $416.67; office rent, stenographic serv- 
ice, and telephone $106.65; transportation and 
miscellaneous $16.35. (2) Clinton M. Hester, 
432 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C: 
(3) Office rent, stenographic service, tele- 
phone, transportation, etc. (4) None. (5) 
Wool legislation. 

Hibbard, Lorin F.; R. F. D. No. 1, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio; Foreman’s Association of 
America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich, 
(1) $223.53; actual expenses incurred for 
lobbying in Washington, D. C. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) Actual expenses incurred for lob- 
bying in Washington, D. C. (4) None. (5) 
H. R. 8—A bill in the United States House of 
Representatives. S. 55—A bill in the United 
States Senate. 

Hines, Lewis G.; American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW. (1) 
$102. (2) Lewis G. Hines. (3) National 
legislative representative taxes and phone 
calls. (4) [Blank.] (5) Affecting labor. 

Hinman, Ray C.; Socony-Vacuum Oll Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $1,250; reimbursement for traveling 
expenses, $185.22; total, $1,435.22. Money 
expended (in connection with duties related 
to the Lobbying Act), $185.22. (2) Air lines, 
railroads, taxis, hotels, restaurants, tele- 
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phones, and tips. (3) Normal traveling ex- 
penses., (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
the petroleum industry. 

Hiss, Donald, 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Aluminum Research In- 
stitute. (1) Received none; expended in 
connection with all matters for client, $18.93. 
(2) Telephone Co., $13.88; taxicab drivers, 
$5.05. (3) Long-distance telephone calls and 
transportation within the District of Colum- 
bia. (4) None. (5) Legislation to secure con- 
tinuation of duty-free status on non-ferrous 
scrap. 

Hiss, Donald, 701 Union Trust Building; 
Arabian American Oil Co. (1) None re- 
ceived and none expended during previous 
quarters, except incidental expenses for long- 
distance telephone calls, telegrams, and for 
taxis. (2) Telephone companies, telegraph 
companies, and taxicabs. (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) Proposal to amend provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code relating to United 
States corporations doing business abroad. 

Holman, Charles W., 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Expended for taxi 
fares, $24.05. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) None. (5) Any legislation which may 
affect milk producers. 

Holmes, George T., Tax Equality Commit- 
tee of Kentucky, 429 West Jefferson Street, 
Louisville 2, Ky. (1) No money was received 
or expended for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) None, (5) None. 

Holste, Oscar W., room 305, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington 4, 
D. C.: Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. (1) Salary, $300; expenses, $142.55; 
no expenses other than personal mainte- 
mance. (2) Hotel Hamilton, taxicabs, tele- 
phone, postage, laundry, Pullman fare, and 
various eating places. (3) All living expenses 
and transportation and telephone expense. 
(4) None. (5) All legislation pertaining to 
railroad labor, particularly opposing all bills 
affecting the now existing railroad retirement 
and railroad unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. 

Horsky, Charles A., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C.; P. E. Harris & Co. 
and others. (1) Received: None. Expended: 
$52.69. (2) Various. (3) Telephone calls, 
telegrams, postage. copy of opinion in Miller 
et al. v. United States, transportation within 
the District of Columbia and lunches and 
dinners. (4) None. (5) This employment is 
an ordinary attorney-client retainer on a 
per diem basis for the purpose of assisting 
in the formulation and presentation of a pro- 
posed legislative program, being developed 
jointly for presentation to Congress by vari- 
ous interested salmon canning companies 
and the Department of the Interior, relative 
to stabilizing certain phases of the Alaska 
salmon industry. The per diem is computed 
at $250 a day for each day of legal services 
rendered. 

Howard, Paul, 170. M Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 2, Hl. (1) 
$2,608.83 from American Library Association. 
(2) Various. (3) Operation of office; not 
more than one-third of expenditures appli- 
cable to legislative activity. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Howard, S. H., 1329 Evergreen Avenue, Mill- 
vale, Pa. (1) Received salary of $181.25 for 
last half of March and actual expenses of 
$112.92. No money expended for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the passage of 
defeat of any legislation. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) All legislative pro- 
posals of concern to labor and railway labor in 
particular. Working in opposition to bills to 
amend the Railroad Retirement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts. 

Howe, Harold K., 2480 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C.; American Institute of 
Laundering, Joliet, Ill. (1) Received $1,000 
as salary and. $119.58 as reimbursement for 
general expenses. (2) Various. See answer 
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to question (3). (3) Miscellaneous and in- 
cidental, including local transportation, 
lunches, gratuities, committee-meeting ex- 
penses, and other incidental expenses of 
Washington office, American Institute of 
Laundering. (4) Not applicable under sec- 
tion 308 (a). (5) I am interested in all 
legislation affecting the laundry industry and 
the members thereof. My primary function 
as to legislation is to report status, prospects, 
etc., to my employer, the American Institute 
of Laundering. See also letter attached to 
regular Form B, which is made a part hereof. 

Howe, Robert E., Jr., 900 Fifteenth Street 
NW. and 907 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) From January 1, to March 
31, 1947, there has been received by afi- 
ant as salary the sum of $1,875 and as 
per diem for personal living expenses the 
sum of $540, a total of $2,415. (2) No sums 
in any amount have been paid by afiant to 
any person other than affiant’s expenditures 
for normal, everyday living expenses, such 
as transportation, meals, etc., in the regular 
discharge of his duties. (3) Answered in 
(2) above. (4) None. (5) Any and all leg- 
islation construed to be directly or indirectly 
beneficial or detrimental to the United Mine 
Workers of America and its members. 

Howrey, Edward F., 1032 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C.; Peanut and Nut 
Salters Association, 133 Watts Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. (1) Peanut and Nut Salters 
Association, 133 Watts Street, New York 13, 
N. T.; fee, none this quarter; expenses, $76.36. 
(2) Various. (3) Various. (4) None. (5) 
Proposals affecting peanuts and tree nuts, 
particularly those placing limitations and 
restrictions on importation of nuts. 

Hudson, Minor, 1726 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Salary of 
$2,500 received during 3-month period end- 
ing March 31, 1947, used only for personal 
living expenses. (2) Minor Hudson. (3) 
Personal living expenses. (4) The Voice of 
the Reserve, the regular monthly publication 
of Reserve officers of the naval services, which 
is distributed to the membership of the asso- 
ciation, (5) Any legislation affecting the 
national security, the Navy, of the Reserve 
which Reserve officers of the naval services 
may decide to support or ppose. 

Hushing, W. C., chairman, national legis- 
lative committee, A. F. of L., 901 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,880; expenses, $157.40. (2) Taxis, phones, 
and messengers. (3) As above. (4) None, 
(5) Legislation affecting labor. 

Ingles, William, 717 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Receipts: Inland Steel Co., 
$1,200; Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
$1,150; Fruehauf Trailer Co., $1,500; J. I. Case 
Co., $900; The Falk Corp., $900; Foremen’s 
League for Education and Association, $8,- 
000; American Mining Congress, $600. Ex- 
penditures: Office salaries, $1,491.20; lunches, 
taxi fares, and incidentals (no individual ex- 
pense exceeding $10), $360; office rent, $505; 
telephone, $153.82; office supplies, $37.40; 
public stenographer, 641.20; traveling ex- 
penses, $510. (2) Agents of the Field Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill., and the Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Regularly employed of- 
fice employees; Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. and Illinois Bell Telephone Co.;: 
M. S. Ginn & Co., Washington, D. C.; secre- 
tarial and office services, Washington, D. O. 
(3) Normal office operating expenses. (4) 
None. (5) S. 70, 866, 889, 55, 105, 133, 360, 
984, S. J. Res. 85; H. R. 2625, 2700, 2157, 2423, 
1677, 2540, 1874, 515, 1110. H. Res. 164: 

Jackson, Robert C., 1406 G Street NW. (for- 
merly 1416 F. Street NW.). (1) In addition 
to regular salary from National Cotton Coun- 
cil as reported on Form B, received expense 
reimbursements amounting to $40.95 that 
might be construed as relating to legislative 
activity. (2) Local phone calls, $1.60; taxi 
fares, $29.65; meals for guests, $9.70, (3) 
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Communication, transportation, and lunch- 
eon conferences. (4) None. (5) Not em- 
ployed to support or oppose any specific leg- 
islation. During past quarter have opposed 
enactment of so-called Flammable Fabrics 
Acts; have supported certain principles re- 
garding restrictions on labor-union powers; 
and have supported appropriations for 
United States Department of Agriculture re- 
search funds. 

James, Elmer J., route 3, box 595, Port- 
land, Oreg. (1) $315. (2) Elmer J. James. 
(3) Townsend club organizer. (4) None. 
~(5) Townsend national recovery plan. 

Jobe, William T., 1706 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. (1) Employed on a full-time 
annual basis as general counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Ice Industries at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 per annum. I have received 
my regular monthly salary for the first cal- 
endar quarter of 1947 and nothing more, 
Pursuant to the requirement of Public Law 
601, I have expended no money. (2) No one. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Johnson, Alfonso, Federal Tax Equality 
League of Texas, 1101 Commerce Street, Dal- 
las 2, Tex. (1) No money received or ex- 
pended forlobbying. (2) Noone. (3) None. 
(4) one. (5) None. 

Johnson, Clare A.,“ room 1027, 231 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. (1) No money 
was received and expended for work within 
the scope of Public Law 601. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) None. (5) The responsi- 
bilities of my position are to disseminate 
information and research to trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and other in- 
terested organizations. Do not anticipate 
any appearances or work falling under the 
provisions of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. (See registration Form B, dated 
April 16, 1947.) 

Johnson, Curtis, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons 
Admissions Act, 

Johnson, Gilbert R., Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 905 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. (1) Salary, $40.50; traveling and 
incidental expenses, $84.85; total, $125.35. 
(2) To self for salary and reimbursement 
of traveling and other expense incident there- 
to when away from home. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Legislation pertaining to Great 
Lakes Shipping. 

Johnson, W. D., room 312, Labor Building, 
10 Independence Avenue, Washington 4, 
D.C (1) January 1947, annual compensa- 
tion of $8,500. (2) W. D. Johnson. (3) As 
vice president and national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Order of Railway Conductors 
of America, covering all services rendered, in- 
cluding services entirely unrelated to legisla- 
tive matters. (4) None. (5) Legislation di- 
rectly and indirectly affecting the interests of 
labor generally, employees of carriers under 
the Railway Labor Act, and particularly the 
interests of various classes and crafts of rail- 
way employees represented by the Order of 
Railway Conductors of America. 

Jones, Bascom F., 930 Broadway, Nashville 
3, Tenn. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) No action incident to Federal 
legislation in last quarter of 1946. See ex- 
hibit A to registration. 

Jones, Bascom F., Tennessee Railroad As- 
sociation, 930 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None; see exhibit A to registration. Reg- 
istrant made a single trip to Washington 
during quarter, of 2 days’ duration, for inter- 
2 with Tennessee Senators in support of 


Filed for fourth quarter, 1946, 
*Filed with the Clerk only. 
*Filed with the Secretary only. 
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Jones, J. M., National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, 509 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. (1) Salary, $1,500; 
expense, $1,152.02; total, $2,652.02. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) The above paid to J. M. Jones as 
secretary of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation for duties in connection with asso- 
ciation work. Expenses paid for all work in 
Washington, D. C., in connection with legis- 
lation, work with departments, etc. (4) The 
National Wool Grower, co-editor, J. M. Jones, 
(5) Not employed to support or oppose any 
legislation only as legislation affects the sheep 
industry. At the present time I am sup- 
porting House Joint Resolution 158, H. R. 
2401, and S. 814; opposing S. 917 and com- 
panion bill in the House, known as the Herter 
wool bill. This is only a portion of the work 
done here in Washington, the other work not 
being of a legislative nature, but the entire 
expense is indicated. 

Jones, Walter J., 901 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C.; Panama Canal Cen- 
tral Labor Union, Balboa, C. Z. (1) $312 
salary and actual expenses. I am here tem- 
porarily to look after the interests of United 
States Government employees while the ap- 
propriations for Canal Zone activities are be- 
ing considered. (2) Subsistence, steno- 
graphic, taxis, cables, entertainment, gas and 
oil for car. (3) As above. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the Panama Canal em- 
ployees. 

Joyce, T. L., vice president, Switchmen’s 
Union of North America, 2907 Birney Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa. (1) No money received except 
regular salary at rate of $7,404 per year. No 
money expended in connection with legisla- 
tive activity. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) Incidental to other and varied 
duties which comprise the major part of work, 
all legislative proposals of concern to labor 
and to railway labor in particular. 

Kaiser, Herbert G., 2322 Eighteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D..C.; employed by Gov- 
ernment Group Insurance Conference, care 
of E. C. Mellor (secretary), Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (1) $450 
($150 a month) from U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment Beneficial Association as president, du- 
ties connected therewith, other than con- 
cerning pending legislation. Nothing from 
Government Group Insurance Conference, of 
which I am chairman of legislative com- 
mittee. (2) None paid. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Any affecting interest of mem- 
bers of the various associations that are con- 
federated in Government Group Insurance 
Conference. 

Kass, Rear Adm. I., post-office box 4037 
(Chevy Chase), Washington, D. C. (1) My 
own initiative and enterprise—about $50 to 
$100. (2) Post office, printer, copyright of- 
fice, stationery, travel, public stenographer, 
travel, and similar incidentals. (3) Mailing, 
printing, travel, incidentals, and confer- 
ences. (4) Pamphlets: At This Late Period 
in History, the American People, White Su- 
premacy, and My Integrity, and various news 
items mention. (5) In my own interest I 
expect congressional action to relent on my 
very valuable property rights, and on the 
various damages I sustained since about 
1909. Secondly, I intend to defeat all fair 
employment practice legislation on behalf 
of the Southern States, and democratic, and 
republican, liberal government. 

Kay, Raymond, National Committee for 
Fair Taxation, 109 East Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (1) The National Com- 
mittee for Fair Taxation is still in its or- 
ganizational stages, and as yet no dues or 
contributions have been received or accepted. 
Approximately $40 has been advanced by 
Raymond Kay for postage and stationery. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Attached 
hereto is a copy of a news release, the con- 
tents of which were commented upon by 
such newspaper columnists as Lee Mortimer. 
and others. (5) Reduction of the cabaret 
tax from the wartime rate of 20 percent, 


man's Association of America. 
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Keehn, Thomas B., 1751 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,033.32; ex- 
penses, $325. (2) Paid to self for salary and 
expenses. (3) To cover living expenses and 
special expenses allowable within expense 
account. (4) Washington Report, the Union 
Review, the Intercollegian. (5) Program at- 
tached with form C, October 1946, still is the 
basis of our work. 

Keller, Joseph E., secretary, District of Co- 
lumbia Petroleum Industries Committee, 930 
Munsey Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) 
Received $1,451.90 as treasurer of District of 
Columbia Petroleum Industries Committee; 
$2,856.68 has been expended on behalf of the 
committee to date. (See schedule A’ at- 
tached for details of expenditures of com- 
mittee.) (2) See schedule A’ attached. (3) 
See schedule A! attached. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation affecting the sale and distribution 
of petroleum products in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Kennedy, Harold L., 912 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C.; Mid-Continental 
Oil and Gas Association, 308 Tulsa Building, 
Tulsa 3, Okla, (1) Received monthly salary; 
amount of salary previously reported in Form 
B heretofore filed with Clerk of the House 
and Secretary of the Senate; expended, $12. 
(2) See (3) below. (3) Expended $12 for 30 
taxi fares, at 40 cents each, to and from the 
Capitol. (4) None. (5) All proposed legisla- 
tion that might affect the oil and gas in- 
dustry. 

Ketchum, Omar B.; Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $833 per 
month as salary, minus social-security and 
withholding taxes; $120 as expenses for trans- 
portation and luncheons in connection with 
legislative activities. (2) No record kept of 
recipients of taxicab fares and luncheons, 
(3) Transportation, social obligations, and 
normal luncheon requirements. (4) VFW 
National News, VFW Foreign Service, VFW 
Legislative Newsletter. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting all veterans and their dependents in 
relation to employment, hospitalization, re- 
habilitation, pensions, disability compensa- 
tion, and housing; welfare of servicemen of 
the armed forces and their dependents; mat- 
ters relating to the national security, immi- 
gration, and naturalization; the combatting 
of subversive activities; and the furtherance 
of a sound foreign policy; other matters in- 
cluded in the resolutions adopted by the na- 
tional encampment and the national council 
of administration. 

Keys,“ Robert H., care of Foreman’s Asso- 
ciation of America, 515 Barlum Tower, De- 
troit 26, Mich. (1) $334.28; actual expenses 
incurred for lobbying in Washington, D. C. 
(2) Various. (3) Actual expenses incurred 
for lobbying in Washington, D. C. (4) The 
Supervisor, official publication of the Fore- 
(5) H. R. 8, 
a bill in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives; S. 55, a bill in the United States 
Senate. 

Kieran,’ James M., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) To permit 
the United States to admit its fair share of 
Europe's displaced persons. 

Kimball, Arthur W., 1028 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; National Small 
Business Men’s Association, 39 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) $325 salary semi- 
monthly, less withholding tax and security 
tax; $360 expenses during January, February, 
and March 1947. (2) Arthur W. Kimball, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, 
D. C. (3) Travel, luncheons, taxis, ete. (4) 
Pulling Together, monthly bulletin, National 
Small Business Men's Association, (5) 
[Blank.] 

King, Joseph T., 1713 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) $1,800 salary 
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and $242.27 expenses, (2) Expenses paid to 
Pullman Co., railroads, restaurants, hotels, 
cab drivers. (3) Meals, taxi fares, and tips 
while traveling on official business; business 
luncheons. (4) National Affairs Report. (5) 
Legislation directly affecting the retail build- 
ing-supply dealers, such as Emergency Price 
Control Act, Fair Labor Standards Act, wage- 
and-hour legislation, housing legislation, tax 
legislation, and Second War Powers Act. 

King, Willford I., room 300, 205 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City; Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc., 205 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. (1) I 
have received $150 per week salary during the 
quarter. (2) I am not a disbursing officer, 
and have made no payments for the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, by whom 
Iam employed. (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Not employed for this purpose, but, inci- 
dentally, I occasionally oppose legislation 
which I believe to be antisocial and favor 
that which I believe to be socially beneficial. 

Kitchen,“ C. W., United Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetable Association, 2017 S Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) Various articles have been 
prepared and published in trade periodicals 
and association yearbooks on marketing sub- 
jects, none dealing specifically with legisla- 
tive matters, except an article in the year- 
book of the Kern Country Potato Growers 
Association, which discusses legislative needs 
in a general way to stabilize the potato in- 
dustry. The weekly letter to members of this 
association has contained references to the 
need for adequate appropriations for market- 
ing research and for the administration of 
the Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act. 
Not employed to support or oppose any spe- 
cific legislation. (5) Not employed to sup- 
Port or oppose any specific legislation. 

Kline, Robert E., Jr., 703 Munsey 
Washington 4, D. C.; Sea-Air Legislative 
Committee, 1809 G Street NW., W: 


6, D. ©. (1) Received, $900; expended, none. 
(2) None. (3) [Blank.) (4) None. (5) 
tion to permit steamship companies 


(1) Received from the Nonbasic Steel 
Coordinating Committee, 602 Medical Science 
Building, Washington 5, D. O., $15,136.58. 
(2) Stenographic and clerical hire, postage, 
tlephone, telegraph, travel, office stationery 
and printing, newspapers, and 

(3) For the pi of research into labor 
problems. (4) None. (5) Support legisla- 
tion to obtain true collective-bargaining 
rights for employers in the light of local 
conditions and oppose industry- and union- 

wide bargaining. 

Koch,’ Robert M., 1426 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., (1) The National Agricultural 
Limestone Association, Inc., has only re- 
cently established an office in Washington 
and the registrant engaged in no activities 
regulated by this act prior to January 1, 
1947. The registrant was employed for the 
ensuing year at a board of director’s meet- 
ing, held in the evening of January 16, 1947. 
‘The registrant has not engaged in any activi- 
ties regulated by this act from the date of 
his employment at the above-indicated di- 
rectors’ meeting until the date this form was 
notarized. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Koch, Robert M., 1426 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. (1) It is estimated that, as 
Secretary of the National Agricultural Lime- 
stone Association, Inc., $600 of my salary rep- 
resents that part of my time covered by 
Public Law 601 during the first quarter of 
1947. This was all disbursed for personal 
living expenses. In addition, I received $12 
for reimbursement for taxis and carfare in 
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connection with legislation of interest to 
members of the association. 
(8) See (1). (4) None, (5) Any legisla- 
tion directly or indirectly affecting the agri- 
cultural limestone industry. 

Kocher, Eric, Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City. (1) None; compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, Emergency 
Temporary Displaced Persons Admissions 
Act. 

Lacques, Paul H., member of firm of Big- 
ham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 John 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. (1) Received 
since the date of registration (January 21, 
1947) various sums during the quarterly 
period at various times up to and including 
March 31, 1947, a total of $729 from Bigham, 
Englar, Jones & Houston, none of such re- 
ceipts exceeded $100. (2) Railroad com- 
panies, hotels, and club. (3) Transporta- 
tion, accommodations, and meals. (4) 
None. (5) Indemnification for losses sus- 
tained; not yet in the form of bills. 

Lamb, Robert K., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,000; 
expenses, $468.33. (2) Hotels, railroads, air 
lines, restaurants, cab drivers, etc., for ex- 
er Personal expenses and travel 


ington. 8 CIO News, Steel Labor. (5) 
Support legislation authorized by the con- 
vention and executive board of the United 
Steelworkers, and by the convention and ex- 
ecutive board of the national CIO; oppose 
legislation contrary to the stand of these 
organizations. 

Lanham, Fritz G., Woodley Park Towers, 
2737 Devonshire Place, Washington, D. C.; 
National Patent Council, Inc., 578 Broadway, 
Gary, Ind.; American Fair Trade Council, 
Inc., 11 East Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City; Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
1308 Commercial Standard Building, Fort 
Worth, Tex. (1) From National Patent 
Council as retainer $1,227.57 (old-age bene- 
fit and income tax withheld in addition) and 
$14.12 for telephone calls and telegrams (no 
expenditures but small sums for postage 
and taxis); from American Fair Trade Coun- 
cil as retainer, $839.15 (old-age benefit and 
income tax withheld in addition), no expen- 
ditures but small sums for postage; Trinity 
Improvement Association for rental and 
other expenses and clerical help, $750 and 
$150 additional for expenses of trip to Texas 
meeting at Dallas, Tex., February 3, and con- 
ference at Fort Worth, Tex. (2) $375 paid 
to Marion D. Greer for clerical help (with 
deduction withheld for old-age benefit and 
income tax), and $375 to Woodley Park 
Towers, Washington, D.C. (3) Clerical help, 
rental, garage. (4) None. (5) My employ- 
ers are all nonprofit organizations, and I was 
employed in an advisory capacity and not 
for the purposes of supporting or opposing 
legislation in Congress. Their purposes are 
principally educational with reference to the 
objectives of their organizations. 

Larkin, Prederick, Jr., 1726 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Salary 
of $900 received during 3 months’ period end- 
ing March 31, 1947, used only for personal 
living expenses. (2) Frederick Larkin, Jr. 
(8) Personal living expenses. (4) The Voice 
of the Reserve, the regular monthly publica- 
tion of Reserve officers of the naval services, 
which is distributed to the membership of 
the association. (5) Any legislation affecting 
the national security, the Navy, or the Re- 
serve which Reserve officers of the naval serv- 
ices may decide to support or oppose. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., The National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Invest- 
ment Building, Washington, D.C. (1) Clark 
& La Roe, law firm, received from the Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, $4,500, total of monthly payments for 
general legal services, of which I received a 
share as partner. (2) No payment made to 


(2) See (1). 
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any other person. (3) I[Blank.] (4) Bulle- 
tin, National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation. (5) (1) Termination of export 
controls on hides; (2) appropriation for De- 
partment of Commerce census of meat-pack- 
ing industry; (3) labor legislation; (4) with- 
holding of slaughter subsidies due meat- 
packing companies by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

La Roe, Wilbur, Jr., Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
Investment Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
(1) Clark & Le Roe, law firm, received from 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., $1,875, monthly pay- 
ments on annual retainer, of which I received 
a share as partner. (2) No payment made 
to any other person. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Legislation relating to improve- 
ment of status of water carriers. I have not 
supported or opposed any legislation during 
past quarter. 

Laugherty, R. R., 10 Independence Avenue 
SW., Washington 4, D. C.; Railway Employ- 
ees’ Department, AFL, 936 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Il. (1) Salary, $1,500; ex- 
penses, $750. No money expended only for 
personal maintenance, (2) Annapolis Hotel, 
taxi fare, postage, telephone and telegraph, 
cleaning, and food. (3) Necessary living, 
transportation, and communication expense. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting and 
detrimental to railroad employees. 

Lawrence, John V., American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his reg- 
istration and expended no money whatsoever 
for purposes covered by title III of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. (2) See 
answer to (1). (3) See answer to (1). (4) 
None, (5) Within the general responsibility 
for the affairs of the association I am con- 
cerned with any bills affecting motor trans- 
portation. Thus far, testimony has been 
given by our general counsel on S. 49, S. 70, 
and S. 110. We are interested also in H. R. 
584, but no testimony has been given. 

Lawrence, John V., American Trucking 
Associaticas, Inc., 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his regis- 
tration. He expended a total of $16.40. (2) 
The was paid primarily to various taxi 
drivers employed in taking registrant between 
his office and the Capitol or House or Senate 
Office Buildings, and to clerks or cashiers in 
lunchrooms. (3) The money paid taxi driv- 
ers was for transportation to and from my 
office as indicated in (2) and the money paid 
to clerks or cashiers was for lunches. (4) 
None. (5) Within the general responsibility 
of my office, I am required, among other 
duties, to testify on bills affecting the truck- 
ing industry. Thus far, testimony has been 
given by me on one bill only—H. R. 2324— 
to amend the Interstate Commerce Act. I 
also have in connection with my other duties 
general supervision over other staff members 
appearing. Our general counsel has appeared 
on S. 49, 55, 70, and 110; H. R. 584 (now 2157), 
1467, 2109, 8, and 725. 

Lawrence, Joseph S., M. D., suite 301, 1302 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington, D. 
(1) Salary, $3,938.04; reimbursed for ex- 
penses, $355.37. (2) Various. (3) Travel, 
etc. (4) None. (5) Bills relating to public 
health endorsed or opposed by the action of 
the house of delegates of the American Medi- 
cal Association or the principles espoused by 
that body. 

Laylin, John G., Aluminum Research In- 
stitute, 701 Union Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. ©. (1) Received, none; expended 
in connection with all matters for client, 
$18.93. (2) Telephone company, $13.88; 
taxicab drivers, $5.05. (3) Long-distance 
telephone calls and transportation within the 
District of Columbia. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation to secure continuation of duty-free 
status of nonferrous scrap. 
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Laylin, John G., Arabian American Oil Co., 
701 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) Received, none; expended in connection 
with all matters for client, $129.90. (2) 
Railroad and New York hotels, $86.39; tele- 
phone company, $35.59; taxicab drivers, $4.50; 
Western Union Telegraph Co., $3.42. (3) 
Long-distance telephone calls, traveling ex- 
pense to New York, telegrams and transpor- 
tation within the District of Columbia. (4) 
None. (5) Appropriation for continuation 
of drainage tunnel by Bureau of Mines at 
Leadville, Colo. 

Layton, E. M., 1922 East Apache Street, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (1) $385 as follows: $335 from 
the Property Owners Association of Arizona, 
and $50 from Marvin Smith, Phoenix, Ariz. 
(2) $104.92 for railroad fare, and all other 
expenses were under $10 each. (3) Trans- 
portation, taxi, telephone, lunch, and simi- 
lar expenses. (4) None. (5) Oppose OPA. 

Lee, Ivy, and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. (Registrant dis- 
claims that Public Law 601 has any applica- 
tion to it but is filing this form in the event 
that the act may be deemed to be applicable 
toit.) (1) See appended statement 1. (2) 
See appended statement I. (3) See appended 
statement I (4) See appended statement I. 
(5) Registrant advises the United States 
Cuban Sugar Council on public relations 
matters pertaining to legislation relating to 
the Sugar Act of 1937, as amended. 

Leiser, Clara, Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (1) None, compensation 
and expenses received as stated on registra- 
tion statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, Emergency Tem- 
porary Displaced Persons Admissions Act. 

Lemmon, James H., Lemmon, S. D.; Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corp. as president, 
281 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. (1) In 
Washington as president of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp. from February 25 to 
March 5. Most of this time was holding en 
executive committee meeting. Following the 
meeting, however, called on some Senators 
and Congressmen to discuss wool legislation. 
Have not been back to Washington since and 
I received only my regular expenses such as 
railroad fare, pullman, hotel bill, and meals 
from the National Wool Marketing Corp. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
Called on Senators and Congressmen relative 
to pending legislation for the wool growers. 

Leonard, Richard T., International Union, 
UAW-CIO, 411 West Milwaukee Avenue, De- 
troit 2,Mich. (1) Salary, $1,884.68; expenses, 
$1,672.25. (2) Hotels, restaurants, railroads, 
cab drivers, laundry, etc. (3) For living ex- 
penses incident to his work and travel ex- 
penses. (4) UAW-CIO publications. (5) All 
legislation supported or opposed by CIO and 
UAW-CIO, supporting bills of aid to the gen- 
eral welfare, and opposing bills harmful to 
the general welfare. 

Leopold, Joseph F., 936 Liberty Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas 1. Tex.; National Tax Equality As- 
sociation, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, III. (1) Received my regular salary only, 
which was previously filed. No money has 
been received or expended for purposes with- 
in scope of Federal regulation of Lobbying 
Act. (2) Noone. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
None. 

Letts, David S., 901 Tower Building, Four- 
teenth and K Streets NW., Washington 5, 
D. C. (1) Received $1,200 compensation as 
attorney for the American Transit Associa- 
tion. Expended $107.60, none of which was 
used for lobbying purposes. (2) See answer 
to (1). (3) See answer to (1). (4) None. 
(5) On bills affecting the transit industry he 
may present the views of members of the 
American Transit Association. 

Levine, Seth, CIO Maritime Committee, 930 
F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. (1) $1,260 
salary for the quarter plus $140 for expenses, 
One-fourth of salary is for legislative work 
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and three-fourths for research work. (2) 
Expenses paid to taxi companies, telephone 
companies, dispensers of periodicals. (3) 
Taxis, telephone calls, periodicals. (4) CIO 
News, ACA News, NMU Pilot, ILWU Dis- 
patcher, IFAWA Fisherman, the American 
Marine Engineer, MCS Voice, and CIO Mari- 
time Committee Washington Newsletter. (5) 
Support legislation in the interest of sea- 
men, longshoremen, fishermen, and allied 
maritime workers and oppose legislation 
detrimental to them. 

Levitan, Selig J., 165 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; Joseph Villar, 121 West Seventy-second 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) Received 
$1,161.86; paid for travel expenses to Wash- 
ington, D. C., $99.10; long-distance tele- 
phones, $12.76. (2) Travel expenses, prin- 
cipally railroad fares, air fares, hotel bill. 
(3) Travel to Washington, D. C. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 1021. Employment terminated 
March 24, 1947. 

Libby, Frederick J., executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 1013 
Eighteenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,125; expenses, $163.54. (2) 
Railroad tickets, $107.64; hotels, $32.06; taxis, 
porter, telegrams, and miscellaneous, $23.84; 
total, $163.54. (3) For attending meetings 
and conferences out of town, speaking trips. 
(4) Peace Action, monthly news bulletin of 
National Council for Prevention of War. (5) 
I support, in pursuance of the purposes of 
our organization, legislation that promotes 
Peace and oppose legislation which, in our 
judgment, leads to war. 

Linquist, Earl G., general delivery, Topeka, 
Kans. (1) $562. (2) Expenses,- etc., $70. 
(3) Expenses. (4) None. (5) Townsend 
national recovery plan. 

Linton, Donald H., 250 Stuart Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. (1) $1,079.59 ($450 compensa- 
tion and $626.59 expenses). (2) Various. 
(3) Traveling and incidentals. (4) None. 
(5) House Joint Resolution 2, H. R. 2569, 
2185, 2235, 2292; S. 734. 

Little, Charles R., executive secretary, 
Kenwood Road, box 153-M, rural route 508, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio; Ohio Valley Conserva- 
tion and Flood Control Congress, Dr. Charles 
E. Holzer, president, Holzer Hospital, Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio. (1) Received for expenses, 
$600; expenses, $409.35. (2) Various rail- 
roads, hotels, restaurants, etc. (3) Trans- 
portation, $173.12; lodging, $96.32; meals, 
$55.62; tips, $20.07; office expense (periodi- 
cals, communication, postage, stationery, 
supplies), $64.22. (4) None. (5) Any deal- 
ing with conservation and flood control in 
the Ohio Valley, including appropriation 
bills. 

Lockwood, Maurice H., 616 Investment 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (1) Of sal- 
ary received by me during the preceding cal- 
endar quarter $800 may be allocable to at- 
tempts to influence thé passage or defeat 
of legislation. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) Fertilizer News and Fertilizer Review, 
both published by the National Fertilizer 
Association, Inc., Washington 5, D. C. I is- 
sued and distributed, in the customary man- 
ner, a press release on H. R. 2494 but do not 
know what publications may have published 
it, in whole or in part. (5) Any legislation 
that might affect the manufacture or distri- 
bution of fertilizer or the general agricul- 
tural economy, including such bills in the 
Eightieth Congress as H. R. 2494 and H. R. 
869. 

Lodge, F. S., 616 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Of salary received 
by me during the preceding calendar quar- 
ter, $50 may be allocable to attempts to in- 
fiuence the passage or defeat of legislation. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the general agricultural economy, including 
such bills in the Eightieth Congress as H. R. 
2494 and H. R. 869. 

Louchheim, Joseph H., Committee for the 
Nation's Health, 1790 Broadway, New York 
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19, N. Y. (1) Salary received, $1,500; ex- 
penses received, $103.26; total, $1,603.26. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) National 
health insurance. 

Lucas, James G., American Retail Feder- 
ation, 1627 K Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $200; expenses, $20.15. (2) Taxi 
drivers, streetcars. (3) Taxi, streetcar travel. 
(4) American Retail Federation informa- 
tional bulletins to the retailing industry. 
(5) Legislation affecting retail industry, in- 
cluding tax revision, labor-law revision, 
social-security-law revision, inflammable- 
fabric legislation. 

Lunn, Dr. Carl E., 1501 West Washington 
Street, Phoenix, Ariz.; Townsend National 
Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. (1) No salary. A small commis- 
sion on dues, etc., barely to cover postage and 
miscellaneous expenses, usually less than $10 
per week. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) Townsend plan and H. R. 16. 

Lyon, A. E., executive secretary, Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, 10 Independ- 
ence Avenue SW., Washington 4, D. C. (1) 
No money received except regular salary and 
expenses. No money expended for the pur- 
pose of attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of any legislation, Total salary for 
quarter, $2,250; total expenses for quarter, 
$694.11. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Incidental to other and varied duties 
which comprise the major part of work; all 
legislative proposals of concern to labor and 
railway labor in particular. 

McAvoy, Harold, 907 Lormer Street, Brook- 
lyn 22, N. Y.; National Association Post Office 
and Railway Mail Service, Mail Handlers, 
160-10 One Hundred and Nineteenth Road, 
Jamaica 5, N. Y. (1) $1,600 a year. (2) 
Harold McAvoy. (3) All purposes that will 
benefit the postal employee. (4) The Mail 
Handlers Journal. (5) All legislation that 
will benefit the post office and railway mail 
service, mail handlers, watchmen, and mes- 
sengers. 

McBride, Don, secretary manager, National 
Reclamation Association, 1119 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. (1) Total re- 
ceipts for period, $19,995.27 (see schedule 1. 
attached); total expenditures for period, 
$20,756.74 (see schedule II,’ attached). (2) 
See attached schedules I! and II? (8) See 
attached schedules I? and II! (4) National 
Reclamation Association Bulletin, attached! 
(5) Amendment to the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939 (S. 539 and H. R. 1886) and any 
other legislation affecting water resources of 
the 17 Western States. (See sec. 3, purposes, 
p. 1 of our constitution, attached.) 

McBride, Jonas A., 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, Washington 4, D. C.; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 318 
Keith Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio, (1) See 
attached sheet. (2) See attached sheet 
(3) For maintenance of office of vice presi- 
dent, national legislative representative of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. (4) None. (5) All legislation 
affecting the interests of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 

McCarthy, Frank J., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth 
and H Streets W., Washington 5, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,232.50 per month, which is paid 
for all the services rendered to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., only a part of which have 
to do with legislation; $298.75 was expended 
by me as expense money, during the first 
quarter of 1947, for taxicabs, meals, automo- 
bile expenses, and incidentals. In addition 
to this amount, I also received $334.65 for 
expenses incurred in connection with other 
duties performed for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., which have no relation to the pur- 
poses covered by this act. (2) Various 
transportation companies, restaurants, ga- 
rages, communication companies, etc. (3) 
$298.75 was expended by me as expense 
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money, during the first quarter of 1947, for 
taxicabs, meals, automobile expenses, and 
incidentals. (4) None. (5) Legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

McCaskill, J. L., assistant director, legisla- 
tive-Federal relations division of National 
Education Association of the United States, 
1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $1,500, which covers both legisla- 
tive and nonlegislative activities; estimated 
for legislative services, $300. (2) self (sal- 
ary); expenses: Hotels, railroad, cabs, restau- 
rants, etc. (3) Lunches, transportation, 
food, and customary personal expenses. (4) 
Legislative News Flash, NEA Journal (articles 
therein), informative articles in State edu- 
cational magazines. (5) To support any and 
all legislation designed to strengthen public 
education in all of its areas. 

McClure, Warren C., Box 207, Camden, Ark.; 
Mississippi Valley Association, 511 Locust 
Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. (1) Total expenses 
in connection with legislative matters, 
$219.11; reimbursed by Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, $175. (2) Various. (3) Travel, 
subsistence, and incidentals. (4) None. (5) 
Legislation relating to soil conservation and 
flood control. - 

McFarland, Rev. A. J.; the Christian 
Amendment Movement, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans. (1) Salary, $625; expenses, $225. 
(2) Salary to self, for home expenses; ex- 
penses paid to railroads, busses, hotels, res- 
taurants, etc. (3) Answered above. (4) 
The Christian Patriot, 914 Clay Street, To- 
peka, Kans.; the Covenanter Witness, 1121 
Buchanan Street, Topeka, Kans. (5) Em- 
ployed to support a proposed Christian 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as follows: The preamble shall be 
amended to read: “We the people of the 
United States, devoutly recognizing the au- 
thority and law of Jesus Christ the Saviour 
and King of Nations, in. order to form a more 
perfect union. * * 

McGlue, Arthur F., care of Post Office 
Building, Lynn, Mass.; National Association 
of Post Office Custodial Employees, Post Office 
Box 1611, Washington 13,D.C. (1) Expenses, 
$750. (2) Train fare, hotels, taxis, postage, 
stationery, entertainment. (3) In support 
of all beneficial legislation for all postal em- 
ployees. (4) Post Office Custodial News, pub- 
lished monthly by National Association of 
Post Office Custodial Employees. (5) All 
beneficial legislation for postal employees. 

McGough, Richard; Washington Railroad 
Association, 515 Hoge Building, Seattle 4, 
Wash. (1) Salary as explained in original 
registration; traveling expenses: Pullman 
fare, $20.88; meals, taxi fares, and inciden- 
tals, $18.70; total, $49.58. (2) Pullman fare 
to Northern Pacific Railway Co., meals, taxi 
fares, and incidentals to restaurants, diners, 
etc. (3) Purposes stated above. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting railroads operat- 
ing in the State of Washington. 

McGrath, Thomas Edward, Taxpayers, 
U. 8. A., 626 I Street, Washington 1, D. C. 
(1) Approximately $165. (2) Thomas Ed- 
ward McGrath. (3) To expend as I see fit, 
which fitness I consider the taxpayers’ (Na- 
tion) welfare. (4) Caused to be published 
for fee, none; submitted for legislative sup- 
port, innumerable. (5) [Blank.] 

McGrath, Tom J., 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received from 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates for services 
rendered, $1,821.25; National Coal Associa- 
tion, $1,200; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, 
$1,233.32. (2) No payments made. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) H. R. 2569; also 
legislation dealing with disposal of so-called 
Big Inch pipe lines. 

McGrath, Tom J., National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $362.50 received 
from National St. Lawrence Project Con- 
ference for services; $9.69 received from Na- 
tional St. Lawrence Project Conference for 
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petty cash expenses. (2) United States Post 
Office, Western Union, restaurants, railroads. 
(3) Postage, telegrams, meals, travel expense. 
(4) None. (5) Resolution relating to Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin waterway and 
power project. 

McKenzie, James Chase, room 1000, North 
Bowen Building, 821 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) National Organization 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America, 15 
Moore Street, New York, N. Y. (2) Opera- 
tors of taxicabs, street car and bus com- 
panies, gasoline station operators, garage 
repairmen, telephone company, Post Office 
Department, telegraph companies, clerks in 
private office of registrant. (3) Necessary 

in carrying on duties of legislative 
representative for National Organization 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America. (4) 
None. (5) General legislation for the wel- 
fare of licensed officers of the United States 
merchant marine and seamen in general. 

McLaughlin, Robert E., AMVETS (Ameri- 
can Veterans of World War II), Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) No expense 
money drawn or expended, except petty cash 
for taxi fares. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). 
(4) National AMVET and AMVET Letter. 
(5) Legislation providing care and assistance 
for veterans of World War II. 

McLaurin, Joseph H., United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc., 837 Invest- 
ment Building, Washington 5, D. C. (1) No 
money was received by the undersigned ex- 
cept a part of annual salary of $12,000 as 
president of the United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, which may be allocable 
to my issuing three communications to mem- 
bers, together with enclosures; two on pro- 
posed fair employment practice legislation 
and one on general labor legislation, to wit: 
$33. The expenses to the association for is- 
suing the three communications is estimated 
at $131. (2) See answer to (1). (3) See 
answer to (1). (4) United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, Inc., Bulletin 
Service. (5) Later authorized by associa- 
tion executive committee to oppose or sup- 
port labor legislation and FEPC bill. 

McMahon, John A., president of National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, 171 Milton 
Street, Dorchester Center, Boston 24, Mass. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation involving salaries, retirement, 
and general working conditions which affect 
the members of the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors as well as all other super- 
visors assigned to the field service of the 
Post Office Department. 

McMains, W. H., 1135 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington D. C. (1) Salary, $2,500, 
which is in payment for all services rendered, 
only a part of which deal with legislation. 
No expenses have been authorized or incurred 
for purposes listed under this act. 

(2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
No specific legislation. Any legislation af- 
fecting the interests of the industry repre- 
sented is reported to members. 

McMillian, Robert W., Management Plañ- 
ning of Washington, Inc., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D .C. (1) $2,100, 
with no more than one-fifth of the time and 
services for which such compensation was 
paid being for activities which might con- 
ceivably be construed as coming within the 
purview of any of the provisions of title III 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946; €91.85, reimbursement of expenses al- 
locable to foregoing activities. (2) Taxi 
drivers and operators of eating and refresh- 
ment places. (3) Transportation and other 
normal out-of-pocket expenses. (4) None. 
(5) No specific legislation. 

McNaughton, Donald J., 98 Bloomfield 
Avenue, Buffalo 20, N. Y. (1) $1,200 salary 
as regional director of Foreman's Association 
of America (January, February, and March 
1947); $282.12 actual expense incurred while 
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lobbying during first quarter 1947. (2) Hotel 
Continental, Washington, D. C., $659.34; 


Pennsylvania Central Air lines, $120.78; res- 
taurants (various), $84; local transportation, 
(cabs, etc.), $18. (3) Hotel room, transpor- 
tation, meals, tips (waiters, cab drivers, etc.). 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 8 and S. 55 and any 
other legislation designed to remove super- 
visory employees from the protection of the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

McQuatters, Geneva F., 1917 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. (1) 
Salary received, $999.96; expenses, $228.33. 
(2) Railroad, postage, office supplies, public 
stenographer, telephone, and telegraph. (3) 
Travel, office supplies, and expense. (4) The 
Independent Woman, publication of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc. (5) Merit Sys- 
tem in Government; adequate appropria- 
tions for the Women’s Bureau; equal-rights 
amendment; the principle that the right to 
work for compensation shall not be abridged 
or denied by reason of race, religion, sex, eco- 
nomic, or marital status; opposition to dis- 
crimination against women; Federal aid in 
support of public education with State con- 
trol of funds; jury service for women; legis- 
lation regulating child labor; participation 
of the United States in the United Nations; 
and the retention of women’s units as com- 
ponent branches of the military services. 

McSparron, Joseph P., district 124, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 320 North 
Hopkins Street, Sayre, Pa. (1) Nothing re- 
ceived or expended during the first quarter 
1947. (2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) None. 
(5) None in first 1947. 

MacCracken, William P., Jr., 1152 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) 
Money received, none; money expended, 
$144.16. (2) Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., $52,50; Secker & Co., $17.70; Mary 
M. Franks, $15.60; miscellaneous, $74.26. (3) 
Telephone tolls, $52.50; photostats, $17.50; 
stenographic service, $15.60; taxis, lunches 
for officers of American Optometric Associa- 
tion while in Washington, and miscellane- 
ous expenditures, $74.26. (4) None. (5) On 
behalf of the American Optometric Associa- 
tion development fund, I have appeared be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee of the House, together with offi- 
cers of the association, in support of amend- 
ments to H. R. 1982 and H. R. 1361, I also ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee for Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
and suggested possible amendments to 8. 
140 and S. 712. On behalf of Remington 
Rand, Inc., I have proposed an amendment 
to thé Treasury-Post Office appropriations 
bill, known as H. R, 2436, which amendment 
would either delete entirely or increase the 
ceiling price on typewriters purchased by 
the Government. 

Mack, James Edward, National Home and 
Property Owners Foundation, 1773 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) Since January 1, 1947, and up to April 
1, 1947, I have received the proportionate 
part of my salary as reported in registration 
filed October 3, 1946. I have received no 
money for expenses during this period. (2) 
No expenses during this period. (3) No ex- 
penses during this pericd. (4) The Prop- 
erty Owner, regular publication of the Na- 
tional Home and Property Owners Founda- 
tion, the Washington News Digest. (5) Any 
legislation vitally affecting the owners of 
homes, the owners of other real property, 
and those interested in the private owner- 
ship of property. 

Mackenzie, James, 6108 Northeast Eighth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. (1) Townsend Na- 
tional Recovery Plan, Inc.; 25 percent of all 
moneys received from Oregon. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) Salary. (4) None. (5) House bill 16. 

Macleay, Lachlan, Mississippi Valley Assocl- 
ation, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. (1) 
Total reimbursable expenses in connection 
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with general work done for the Mississippi 
Valley Association, all reimbursed by associa- 
tion, $1,253.49. (2) Railroads, etc., $503.11; 
hotels and miscellaneous, $750.38. (3) 
Travel, subsistence, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) A portion of Mr. Macleay’s time 
was used in regard to legislation relating to 
river and harbor maintenance and improve- 
ment; the American merchant marine; soil 
conservation; flood control; regulation of do- 
mestic transportation. 

Macnamee, W. Bruce, Sea-Air Committee, 
1809 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
$1,500. (2) No one. (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) To obtain the right for Amer- 
ican steamship lines to correlate aviation 
with their surface operations overseas. 

Mahoney, C. P., Blythe, Calif. (1) Re- 
ceived regular salary $750 per month, 20 days 
of which is applicable to legislative work. 
Received and expended traveling expenses. 
(2) Fauroad, hotels, restaurants, taxis, etc, 
(3) Actual and necessary traveling expenses. 
(4) None, (5) Legislation amending Colo- 
rado River Front Act of 1946. 

Mann, Charles B., Foreman’s Association 

of America, 438 West Sixtieth Place, Chicago 
21, III. (1) $195.59; actual expenses in- 
curred for lobbying in Washington, D. C. (2) 
Various. (3) Actual expenses incurred for 
lobbying in Washington, D. C. (4) None. 
(5) H. R. 8, a bill in the United States House 
of Representatives; S. 55, a bill in the United 
States Senate. 
- Margolin, Olya (Mrs.), 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) $800 
in salary received from National Council of 
Jewish Women, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y., none of which spent in connection with 
work; $12.88, received from above, spent for 
postage and carfare. (2) Noone. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) Not employed specifically to 
support or oppose any legislation, but for the 
purpose of securing information to be trans- 
mitted to headquarters for the preparation 
of educational and other material. 

Mark, James, Jr., 900 Fifteenth Street NW., 
and 907 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. (1) From January 1 to March 31, 1947, 
there has been received by affiant as salary 
the sum of $1,750 and as per diem for per- 
sonal living expenses the sum of $540, a total 
of $2,280. (2) No sums in any amount have 
been paid by affiant to any person other than 
afflant's expenditures for normal, everyday 
living expenses such as transportation, meals, 
etc., in the regular discharge of his duties. 
(3) Answered in (2) above. (4) None. (5) 
Any and all legislation construed to be di- 
rectly or indirectly beneficial or detrimental 
to the United Mine Workers of America and 
its members. 

Marsh, Benjamin C., The Peoples Lobby, 
Inc., room 31, 810 F. Street NW., Washington 
4,D.C. (1) Total receipts, largest contribu- 
tion, $50; $3,238.02. Total expenses, $3,- 
459,70: Salaries and wages, $1,400.25; printing 
and bulletin, $1,298.75; postage, $319.65; rent, 
$220; social-security and withholding tax, 
$100.65; Andrew Walker, $22.20; Addresso- 
graph Co., $38.26; incidentals, $59.94. (2) 
Salaries and wages—Benjamin C. Marsh, 
Arline Ryan, Walter Clyd, Marie Mc- 
Enaney; printing, Graphic Arts Press; 
postage, United States Post Office; rent, J. B. 
Stein; tax collector, Internal Revenue, Balti- 
more, Md.; supplies, A. B. Dick, Andrew 
Walker, and Addressograph Co. (3) Salaries 
and wages, for publicity and clerical work, 
other for maintaining office and getting out 
material. (4) Have sent and distributed ma- 
terial to hundreds of papers, magazines, etc., 
but have not caused any to be published—it 
was intelligence cn their part. (5) Support 
8 program and oppose that against 

Marston, R. B., director, legislative-Federai 
relations division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
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ton, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,950, which covers 
both legislative and nonlegislative activities; 
estimated for legislative service, $390 ex- 
penses. (2) Self (salary); expenses: Hotels, 
railroads, cabs, restaurants, etc. (3) 
Lunches, transportation, food, and customary 
personal expenses. (4) Legislative News 
Flash; NEA Journal (articles therein), infor- 
mative articles in State educational maga- 
zines. (5) To support any and all legisla- 
tion designed to strengthen public education 
in all of its areas. 

Masaoka, Mike M., national legislative di- 
rector, Japanese-American Citizens League, 
Antidiscrimination Committee, Inc., post 
office box 1628, Washington 13, D.C. (1) All 
moneys received include only monthly sal- 
ary and expenses as explained in Form B, 
filed January 22, 1947. (See attached sup- 
plementary sheet for expenses.') (2) Tele- 
phone and telegraph companies, taxicabs, 
(3) Information, contacts, transportation. 
(4) News stories in Japanese language and 
Japanese-American newspapers relating to 
work here are only articles known to have 
published because of our contacts with them. 
(See accompanying list?) (5) Legislation 
affecting persons of Japanese ancestry in the 
United States. 

Mason, Walter J., American Federation of 
Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) $90. (2) Walter J. Mason. 
(3) National legislative representative; taxis 
and phone calls. (4) [Blank.] (5) Affecting 
labor. 

Mecartney, Malcolm, 10 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Received from pro- 
tective committee for the Chicago, Rock Is- 
land & Pacific Railroad 6 and 7-percent pre- 
ferred stock, $875 to apply on account of fees 
(see note below), and $1,400 for expenses, of 
which $1,232.82 was expended during the 
quarter. (NOTE—Payment of $75 per week 
on account of fees under conditions stated 
in (4) of registration Form B was subse- 
quently modified by the committee to $100 
per week under same conditions, retroactive 
to January 1.) (2) See attached.’ (3) See 
attached. (4) None. (5) I was not em- 
ployed to support or oppose any legislation. 
I was employed in 1935 as associate counsel 
for said committee to represent the interests 
of the preferred stockholders of the Rock 
Island Railway in the pending reorgani- 
zation proceedings. Incident to the protec- 
tion of such interests, and incident to such 
general employment, I was asked by the 
committee to urge the support of legisla- 
tion (such as S. 1253, 79th Cong.) designed 
to prevent the unwarranted forfeiture of 
railroad securities, including Rock Island 
preferred stock, now imminently threatened 
in pending reorganization proceedings. 

Mechem, Frank L., P. E. Harris & Co. and 
others, 603 Central Building, Seattle 4, Wash. 
(1) As stated in answer to question (4) on 
form B, the only money received by regis- 
trant is (a) legal fee on per diem basis for 
services performed and (b) reimbursement 
for traveling expenses. During the last pre- 
ceding quarter there was received on account 
of services performed by registrant in carry- 
ing on his lobbying activities as defined by 
law the amount of 3,200. The total amount 
of reimbursement for traveling expenses dur- 
ing such quarter was $874.12. (2) See (3). 
(3) The only expenditures during the preced- 
ing calendar quarter consisted of traveling 
expenses covering air and railroad transpor- 
tation, hotel, meals, telephone and telegraph 
tolls. (4) None. (5) The formulation and 
presentation of a proposed legislative pro- 
gram designed to stabilize certain phases of 
the Alaska salmon industry. 

Meeks, E. A., 1110 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. (1) $1,500 salary for quarter 
ending March 31, 1947. (2) E. A. Meeks. (3) 
Salary. (4) The Postmasters’ Advocate, 1110 
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F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (5) Postal 
legislation affecting postmasters. 

Messer, Ross A., post office box 1611, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C. (1) None. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Post Office Custodial News, 
published monthly by the National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Custodial Employees. (5) 
All beneficial legislation for postal employees. 

Messer, Ross A., post office box 1611, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C.; National Association of Post 
Office Custodial Employees, 525 New Jersey 
Avenue NW., post office box 1611, Washington 
13, D. ©. (1) Salary, $383.33; expenses, 
$230.40. (2) [Blank.] (3) Expenses incurred 
in setting up and maintaining a Washington 
Office. (4) Post Office Custodial News, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Association 
of Post Office Custodial Employees. (5) All 
beneficial legislation for all postal employees. 

Miles, Clarence R., United States Chamber 
of Commerce, 1615 H Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received: Salary, $3,750; ex- 
penses, $21.80; expended: transportation, 
$8.80; meals, $13. (2) Taxi companies, res- 
taurants. (3) Transportation to and from 
the Capitol; other normal and necessary ex- 
penses. (4) None. (5) All legislation of in- 
terest to business such as bills on taxes, 
budget control, portal-to-portal pay suits, 
general labor, census, etc. 

Miller, Charles C., 428 Shoreham Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.; the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. (1) I received during 
the past quarter from my employer, above 
indicated, a total of $1,010.13, covering my 
salary for time spent in legislative activities 
and reimbursement for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses such as transportation, luncheons, 
printing, secretarial services, and office, as 
itemized below. (2) During this period, 
four expenditures were. made in excess of 
$10: (1) To Miss Genevieve Foreman for 
stenographic services; (2) to the Federal 
Lithograph Co. for photo offsetting; (3) to 
the Charles Goetz Co. for photostating; and 
(4) to the National Press Club for tickets to 
an annual dinner. Additional expenditures 
(for luncheons with guests where costs were 
less than $10 and including the above-men- 
tioned dinner) aggregated $73.96. Printing 
and secretarial expenses totaled $108.06; of- 
fice expense, $119.96; transportation, $41.55; 
salary, prorated on the basis of time spent 
in legislative activities, $666.66. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Press coverage consisted of 
general news reports covering the testimony 
of rubber-manufacturing industry witnesses 
before the Armed Services Committee of the 
House on House Joint Resolutions 77 and 
118; and before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on Senate Joint Resolution 
79. (5) Bills pertaining to both long- and 
short-term legislation on national rubber 
policy. 

Miller, Dale, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Received: $1,500, plus $750 ex- 
penses, from Dallas Chamber of Commerce; 
$1,500, plus $105.20 expenses, from Intra- 
coastal Canal Association of Louisiana and 
Texas; $1,500, plus $434.93 expenses, from 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. Expended: 
$1,290.13; this sum includes all business ex- 
penses in Washington, only a small portion 
of which would apply to activities within 
the purview of the act. (2) Carlyn Apart- 
ments, Mayflower Hotel, United States post 
Office, telephone and telegraph companies, 
local transportation facilities, stationers, 
photographer, florist, food and beverage 
establishments. (3) Apartment rent, $438; 
Office rent, $375; taxi fares, etc., $140; tele- 
phone and telegraph, $89.93; stamps, station- 
ery, other usual office expenses, $88; enter- 
tainment and miscellaneous, $159.20. (4) 
Monthly article in Dallas magazine, official 
publication of Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
(5) Presently, legislation affecting flood con- 
trol, water transportation, river and harbor 
improvement, and taxes. 
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Miskimins, Scott A., 103 Pendleton Street, 
Independence, Mo. (1) My previous report 
was for the months of August, September, 
and October 1946. This report is for No- 
vember and December 1946, completing my 
report to the beginning of the first quarter 
1947. Total commissions received for No- 
vember and December, $295.44. (2) The 
above amount was paid to me by the Town- 
send National Recovery Plan, Inc. I. in turn, 
paid out $65.03 of the above amount to cover 
travel expenses luring the months of No- 
vember and December 1946. (3) To pro- 
mote the legislation asked for in the Town- 
send national recovery plan bill, H. R. 16. 
(4) None. (5) The Townsend bill, H. R. 16. 

Moll, Justus R., Frisco System Board of 
Adjustment, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Legislation un- 
duly restricting organized labor. 

Mollin, F. E., American National Livestock 
Association, 515 Cooper Building, Denver 2, 
Colo. (1) No special receipts for lobbying 
purposes. The association finances handled 
in normal fashion. (2) No payments to 
anyone in connection with lobbying activi- 
ties. Only part of the expense of myself as 
executive secretary of the association on 
trips to Washington in past quarter could 
be chargeable to such. Total expenses for 
this purpose was $930.06; telephone and tele- 
graph, $138; Washington stenographer, 
$61.70. (3) [Blank.] (4) Our own official 
magazine the American Cattle Producer. 
(5) Legislation to authorize and finance par- 
ticipation of our Bureau of Animal Industry 
in Mexican campaign against foot-and- 
mouth disease; appropriation bill for market 
news service. 

Mooney, William W., 414-415 Eagel Build- 
ing, Spokane 8, Wash.; Townsend National 
Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. (1) Total money received 
$1,345.40 in commissions based on voluntary 
contributions from persons and clubs in the 
State of Washington to Townsend National 
Recovery Plan, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, na- 
tional headquarters. Travel expense, de- 
ductible tax, social security, hospitalization, 
etc., $583.80; leaving $761.60 for salary. (2) 
William W. Mooney. (3) $382.05 for travel 
expense, train, bus, auto, taxi, hotel, and 
incidentals while out of resident city; $201.75 
deductible tax, social security, hospitaliza- 
tion, etc., leaving $761.60 for salary. (4) 
Articles are mailed in at times to be printed 
in the Townsend National Weekly, located 
at 6875 Broadway, Cleveland 5, Ohio, to be 
printed as club or State activity news. (5) 
Supporting Townsend national recovery plan 
bills, H. R. 16, H. R. 2476, and S. 690, now in 
Congress. 

Moran, Raymond H., 46 Burnside Avenue, 
Cranford, N. J.; International Association 
of Machinists, Machinists Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Salary, $200; expenses, 
$168.56. No other expenditures except liv- 
ing expenses, (2) Hotel Annapolis, taxicabs, 
meals in restaurants, laundry, postage, tele- 
phone, etc. (3) All living, transportation, 
and telephone expenses. (4) None. (5) 
All legislation pertaining to railroad labor, 
particularly opposing all bills aff the 
now existing Railroad Retirement and Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

Morrow,“ Giles, 225 Colorado Building, 
Washington 5. D. C. (1) Received salary as 
set forth in form B, previously filed, plus re- 
imbursement for certain traveling and inci- 
dental expenses no part of which were in- 
curred in connection with purposes described 
in the Lobbying Act. (2) Nothing expended 
in connection with activ ties described in the 
act. (3) See answers to (1) and (2). (4) 
Monthly articles in ICC Practitioners’ Journal 
regarding matters of interest to practitioners 
before the Irterstate Commerce Commission. 
(5) Any legislation directly affecting the in- 
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terests of freight forwarders subject to part 
IV of the Interstate Commerce Act; testified 
before Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in favor of bill S 110. 

Morrow, Giles, Freight Forwarders Insti- 
tute, 225 Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. (1) Received salary as set forth in 
Form B, previously filed, plus reimbursement 
for certain traveling and incidental expenses 
no part of which were incurred in connection 
with purposes described in the Lobbying Act, 
(2) Nothing expended in connection with 
activities described in the act. (3) See an- 
swers to (1) and (2). (4) Articles in ICC 
Practitioners’ Journal regarding matters of 
interest to practitioners before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (5) Any legislation 
directly affecting the interests of freight for- 
warders subject to part IV of the Interstate 
Commerce Act; testified before Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
in favor of bill S. 110, and before House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
regarding bills H. R. 2324 and H. R. 2109. 

Morse, Henry Hoyt, 142 Central Street, 
Gardner, Mass.; Institute of Cooking and 
Heating Appliance Manufacturers, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington 8, D. C. (1) No money 
received. (2) No money paid. (3) No work 
undertaken. (4) Stove builder. (5) None. 

Mosier, Harold G., Hotel Shoreham, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Glen L. Martin Co., Middle 
River, Baltimore, Md. (1) See attached 
sheet.’ (2) See attached sheet.’ (3) See at- 
tached sheet. (4) None. (5) S. , S. 3, S. 4, 
S. 70, H. Res. 48, H. R. 1366, H. R. 2157, and 
all other legislation affecting aviation. 

Mullin, Pat, Foreman’s Association of 
America, Ford Chapter, No. 1, 5746 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. (1) $1,500 salary as 
chapter president; $136.90 actual expenses 
incurred for lobbying in Washington. (2) 
Various. (3) Salary as chapter president; 
actual expenses incurred for lobbying in 
Washington. (4) The Ford Foreman, official 
publication of the Ford chapter of the Fore- 
man's Association of America. (5) H. R. 8, 
a bill in the House of Representatives; S. 55, 
a bill in the Senate. 

Murdock, Ray R., 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Law firm of Seeg- 
miller & Murdock, above address, receives 
$6,000 for services and $900 for rent and other 
expenses annually for Washington service, 
including lobbying. I receive one-half of 
the fee and reimbursement for actual ex- 
pense for transportation, telephone and tele- 
graph, printing, duplicating, and postage. 
No allowance for gifts or entertainment. 
(2) [Blank.] (8) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation affecting problems of in- 
terest to counties. Bills for highway aid, 
airport aid, public works, payments in lieu 
of taxes to counties. Specifically at the pres- 
ent S. 959 and H. R. 2725. 

Murph, Daniel S., 616 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Of salary received 
by me during the preceding calendar quarter, 
$300 may be allocable to attempts to in- 
fluence the passage or defeat of legislation, 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Plank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) Any legislation that might affect the 
manufacture or distribution of fertilizer or 
the genera] agricultural economy, including 
such bills in the Eightieth Congress as H. R. 
2494 and H. R. 869 

Murray, Donald, room 719, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,000; ex- 
penses, $342.47. None of the above was in 
connection with activities covered by Lobby- 
ing Act except $76, 1 week’s salary, from No- 
vember 14 to November 21. During re- 
mainder of quarter registrant was assigned 
to organizational work for his employer, 
United Public Workers of America, CIO. 
(2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, and mer- 
chants incident to maintenance of self and 
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family. (3) Living and traveling expenses, 
The $76 of salary chargeable to activities cov- 
ered by the Lobbying Act was used exclu- 
sively for living expenses. (4) None. (5) 
To support all legislation favorable to em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, to mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, or to public 
employees generally. To oppose legislation 
which would be unfair or burdensome to the 
same groups. 

Nagel,’ Jacob, secretary-treasurer, editor 
and legislative representative, National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office Mechanics and Mainte- 
nance Employees, 238 First Street SE., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C. (1) Salary for quarter end- 
ing December 31, 1946, $996.39; expenses, 
$297—postage, supplies, telegrams, cab fare, 
legislation, etc. (2) Jacob Nagel by National 
Association of Post Office Mechanics and 
Maintenance Employees. (3) To promote 
the welfare of the postal employees in legis- 
lation and work with administrative Govern- 
ment officials in the Postal Department. (4) 
The Postal Mechanic and special bulletins, 
(5) Support all or any legislation which is 
beneficial to the postal mechanics and main- 
tenance employees. 

Nagel, Jacob, National Association of Post 
Office Mechanics and Maintenance Employees, 
238 First Street SE., Washington 3,D.C, (1) 
Legislation expenditures for this quarter, 
$89.85. (2) Hotels, restaurants, cabs, enter- 
tainment, etc.; business houses, (3) Leg- 
islation, meals, transportation, entertain- 
ment, etc. (4) The Postal Mechanic maga- 
zine. (5) For postal employees only (me- 
chanics and maintenance employees). 
National Tax Relief Coalition,“ Leslie 8. 
Franklin, Box 184, Route 7, Greensboro, N, C. 
(1) Contributions received January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1947, $2,790. (2) $1,495.75. 
Paid automobile upkeep, 500 miles per week, 
6 cents per mile, or 3 months, $390; lodging, 
meals, $8.65 per day, or 3 months, $519; salary, 
L. S. Franklin, $375; stamps, mailing costs, 
$125; secretary R. E. Mangus, $15; telephone, 
$25; mimeographing bulletins, $46.75. (3) 
Printing, transportation, salary, general and 
miscellaneous expenses. (4) None. (5) Tax 
reform. 

Nau, Carlton L., 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) See attached sheet.t 
(2) See attached sheet! (3) See attached 
sheet.“ (4) None. (5) See attached sheet. 

Neal, T. V., 1827 North Alamo, San Antonio 
2, Tex. (1) Received from Texas property 
owners associations: San Antonio, $800; Cor- 
pus Christi, $185; Dallas, $90; Houston, $150; 
Tom Green County (San Angelo), 6100; Tyler, 
$10; Carthage, Mo-Poa, $55; individuals: 
Etta Blanchard, Dallas, $15; P. Wilson, Miami, 
Fla; all for expenses only. My time and 
services are free of charge (January 15 to 
March 20, 1947). (2) Various. (3) Bills as 
rendered by hotel, meals, rooms, telegraph 
and phone, secretarial expense, postage, sta- 
tionery, miscellaneous, taxis, transportation 
(plane and railway, from and to San Antonio, 
Tex., to Washington, D. C. (4) None. (5) 
To end rent control and oppose any exten- 
sion of same. (Not employed services, free— 
only expenses paid.) 

Neal, William S., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) $863.48, of which 
$806 is salary and $57.48 for expenses, in- 
cluding taxicabs, lunches, railroad fare, hotel 
accommodation, telephone (salary and ex- 
penses since registration listed). (2) Ex- 
penses paid out in small amounts miscel- 
laneously. (3) Expenses paid out for taxi- 
cabs, lunches, railroad fare, hotel accommo- 
dation, telephone. (4) None except contribu- 
tions to NAM News. (5) Legislation to settle 
portal-to-portal issue, regulation of labor 
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unions, tax reduction, economy in Govern- 
ment, ending wartime controls, general pro- 
motion of free enterprise system. 

Neal, Samuel E., 407 Chandler Building, 
Washington, 5, D. C.; retained by Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 111 West 
Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. (1) Re- 
ceived: $850 per month; total, $2,550; ex- 
pended: None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) 
Washington News Letter, published biweekly 
by Mortgage Bankers Association of America; 
Letter to Members, published irregularly by 
Mortgage Bankers Association of America; the 

Banker, published irregularly by 

e Bankers Association of America. 

(5) Matters affecting the mortgage banking 
industry. 

Nelson, G. W., 180 Third Street SE., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C. (1) None received. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Opposing anti- 
labor legislation and favoring legislation of 
benefit to labor. 

Nelson, George R., grand lodge representa- 
tive, Machinist Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
(1) No money expended or received for lob- 


bying. (2) No one. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None, 
Nelson, W. Allen, 23708 Warner Street, 


, Mich.; Foreman's Association of 
America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. 
(1) $119.69 transportation and living ex- 
penses while in Washington, D. C., for 1 week; 
$81.25 reimbursement for time lost from reg- 
ular employment as a foreman at the Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. (2) Various. 
(3) Transportation and actual expenses in- 
curred while in Washington, D. C.; reim- 
bursement for time lost from regular employ- 


ment. (4) None. (5) H. R. 8, a bill in the 
House of tatives; S. 55, a bill in the 
Senate. 


Nestor, E. William,‘ 6 Wells Street, Hornell, 
N. Y. (1) Salary, $1,200; expenses, €540. 
(2) No money expended for lobbying pur- 
poses. (8) Household expenses and expenses 
while on the railroad serving as general chair- 
man of District No. 85, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation. affecting the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 

Nestor, William E., 6 Wells Street, Hornell, 
N. Y. (1) Salary, $1,200; expenses, $540; 
(2) No money paid for lobbying purposes. 
(3) No money paid for lobbying purposes. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation affecting the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. 

Newton, R. Wayne, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Il. (1) See attached. 
(2) R. Wayne Newton. (3) See attached. 
(4) None. (5) Employed to counteract the 
antifarmer co-op lobbying activities of (1) 
the National Tax Equality Association; (2) 
Vernon Scott and Loring Schuler, whether 
lobbying individually, as officers and employ- 
ees of the National Tax Equality Association, 
or as a firm of organization and industry 
counselors claiming the National Tax Equal- 
ity Association as a client; (3) all State and 
local tax-equality associations and all Na- 
tional, State, and local small business or 
other associations, however known, which are 
subsidized from, or contributors to, the lob- 
bying funds of the National Tax Equality 
Association. 

Newton, R. Wayne, National Association of 
Cooperatives, 407 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 6, Ill. (1) See attached. (2) R. 
(3) See attached (4) 


co-op 
National Tax Equality Association; (2) Ver- 


tion and industry coun- 
selors claiming the National Tax Equality 
Association as a client; (3) all State and local 
tax-equality associations and all national, 
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State, and local small business or other asso- 
ciations, however known, which are subsi- 
dized from or contributors to the lobbying 
funds of the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation. 

Nixon, Russ, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, CIO, 11 
East Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $1,040; expenses, $650. (2) Hotels, 
railroads, restaurants, cab drivers. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These expenses covered both legislative and 
nonlegislative work. (4) UE News. (5) Sup- 
port all legislation favorable to national 
peace, security, democracy, and prosperity, 
and the general welfare; oppose legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

Noble, William R., 1024 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Out-of-pocket 
expenses, $95.25. (2) Public transportation, 
telephone company, restaurants, and hotels. 
(3) Taxi fares, phone calls, and luncheons. 
(4) Farm Equipment Retailing, Hardware Re- 
tailer. (5) No specific legislation; have taken 
a position on wage-and-hour legislation, tax- 
ation matters, and several minor bills. 

Nortman, Walter, Wisconsin Railroad As- 
sociation, 122 West Washington Avenue, 
Madison, Wis. (1) Affant spent 3 days in 
Washington, D. C., to wit, January 28, 29, and 
30, 1947, for which he received no money 
other than his salary, and expended the total 
sum of $59.50 in amounts less than $10 each. 
(2) [Blank. ] (3) All expenditures were made 
for personal expenses while in and going to 
and from Washington, D. C., such as hotel, 
meals, taxi, and the like. (4) None. (5) The 
Reed bill, known as S. 110. 

O'Brien, John, 1 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. (1) None received. Expenditures for 
transportation, meals, lodging, telephone, 
telegraph, and office expenses, total $76.59. 
(2) Railroad company, hotels, restaurants, 


taxi, telephone and telegraph companies, 


and internal office expenses, $76.59. (3) 
Same as (1). (4) None. (5) Proposals to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code with re- 
spect to the taxation of domestic corpora- 
tions doing business in foreign countries. 

O'Dunne, Eugene, Jr., Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.; employed by National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (1) 
None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
No proposed legislation. (See Form B, filed 
March 26, 1947.) 

Ogg, William Raymond, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 857 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Approximately 
$83.90 expended, (See (6) of Form B, filed 
December 1946.) (2) Taxis, restaurants. (3) 

tion, luncheon conferences. (4) 
None. (5) In accordance with the annual 
meeting resolutions adopted by the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, proposed leg- 
islation on the following matters has been 
supported or opposed: Extension of farm- 


eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 
sugar-control extension, wool price support, 
marketing-agreement amendments, housing, 
amendment to Fair Labor Standards Act, 
education, public health, amendments to 
Reclamation Act, taxation, foreign relief, 
amendments to Interstate Commerce Act, 
amendments to National Labor Relations 
Act, postal rate increase. 

O’Hara, Bart W., secretary to treasurer, 
Colorado Tax Equality Committee, Inc., 450 
Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. (1) None. 
(2) None, (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Oleson, Lloyd F., national commander and 
national director of legislation, Disabled 
American Veterans, Inc., 1423 East McMillan 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) None. . (2) 
[Blank.] (3) None. (4) None. (5) All legis- 
lation affecting disabled veterans, their wid- 
ows, and dependents. 

O'Neal, Edward A., 58 East Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. (1) Approximately 
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$800.82 expended. (See (6) of Form B filed 
December 1946.) (2) Taxi fares, train fares, 
hotels, and restaurants. (3) Transportation, 
lodging, and luncheon conferences. (4) 
None. (5) In accordance with the annual 
resolutions adopted by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation proposed legislation on 
the following matters have been supported 
or opposed: Extension of farm-labor pro- 
gram, farm credit, extension of Commodity 
Credit Corporation, fertilizer, eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease, sugar-control ex- 
tension, wool-price support, marketing- 
agreement amendments, housing, amend- 
ment to Fair Labor Standards Act, education, 
public health, amendments to Reclamation 
Act, taxation, foreign relief, amendments to 
Interstate Commerce Act, amendment to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, postal-rate in- 
crease. 

O'Neil, Thomas G., 83 Main Street, Sidney, 
N. Y. (1) None. (2) No one. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) No particular legislation— 
interested in legislation tending toward tax 
equality. 

Oliver, John P., 2517 Connecticut Avenue 
NW. Washington, D. ©. (1) January 1947, 
$625 salary plus $2.90 taxi fare; February 
1947, $625 salary plus $12.90 taxi fare; March 
1947, $625 salary plus $11.25 taxi fare. (2) 
The grocer, the baker, the landlord, taxi 
driver, etc. (3) Living expenses for self and 
family, transportation. Taxes of various 
Kinds. (4) The Reserve Officer, 2517 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (5) 
Legislation for the development and execu- 
tion of a military policy for the United States 
ee will provide adequate national secu- 
rity. 

Owens, T. R., 718 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica, High at Mill Street, Akron, Ohio. (1) 
Salary, $1,040; expenses, $863.46. (2) Hotels, 
railroads, restaurants, cab drivers. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses and travel. (4) United Rub- 
ber Worker. (5) Support all legislation 
favorable to the national peace, security, 
democracy, prosperity, and general welfare; 
oppose legislation detrimental to these ob- 
jectives. 

Oxholm, Theodor (Mrs.), chairman. 
Spokesmen for Children, Inc., 654 Madison 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. (1) $62.04. (2) 
Mrs. Theodor Oxholm. (3) Railroad fare, 
hotel accommodations, meals on two trips to 
Washington, D. C., from New York on busi- 
ness February 23, 24, 25, and to attend a 
subcommittee meeting of the National Com- 
mission on Children and Youth, March 14, 
1947. (4) Current status of the national 
school lunch program. (5) Federal legisla- 
tion specifically affecting child welfare. 

Parel, James Donald, 857 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Approximately $30 
expended. (See (6) of Form B filed De- 
cember 1946. (2) Taxies. (3) Transpor- 
tation. (4) None. (5) In accordance with 
the annual meeting resolutions adopted by 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, pro- 
posed legislation on the following matters 
has been supported or opposed: Extension of 
farm labor program, farm credit, extension 
of Commodity Credit Corporation, fertilizer, 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease, 
sugar-control extension, wool price support, 
marketing-agreement amendments, housing, 
amendment to Fair Labor Standards Act, 
education, public health, amendments to 
Reclamation Act, taxation, foreign relief, 
amendments to Interstate Commerce Act, 
amendments to National Labor Relations 
Act, postal rate increase. 

Parry, Thomas W., 319 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis 2, Mo.; Baldwin & Mermey, 205 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y. (1) 
$250 received from Baldwin & Mermey, 205 
East Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. T., 
as shown by original registration. (2) $54.06 
paid for expenses incurred as hereinafter 
itemized, the balance amounting to $195.94 
retained as compensation for services. (3) 
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The expenses incurred as above stated are as 
follows: Postage, $1.75; messenger service, 
$5.95: telegrams, $14.32; photostats $2.04; 
long-distance telephone (estimated), 830; 
total, $54.06. (4) None. (5) Retention of 
controls on sugar. The services for which 
registrant was employed have been completed 
and no further quarterly report will be filed. 

Paterson,’ Chat, American Veterans Com- 
mittee (AVC), 206 Barr Building, 910 Seven- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; AVC, 
1860 Broadway, New York City. (1) Salary 
at rate of $6,500 per annum; approximately 
$50 expenses per month. (2) Chat Paterson. 
(3) To implement veterans’ national and in- 
ternational platforms of AVC. (4) AVC Bul- 
letin. (5) Legislation affecting veterans’ na- 
tional and internation platforms of AVC. 

Paterson, Chat, legislative representative of 
the American Veterans Committee, Inc., 206 
Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; American Veterans Committee, 
Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary at rate of $6,500 per annum; approxi- 
mately $50 per month expenses. (2) Chat 
Paterson. (3) To implement veterans’ na- 
tional and international platforms of the 
American Veterans Committee. (4) AVC 
Bulletin. (5) Legislation affecting veterans’ 
national and international platforms of AVC, 

Paulson, Nathan J., 1307 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) $157.19 plus my 
salary. (2) Taxicab drivers, railroad cong- 
pany, public stenographers, post office, sta- 
tioners, etc. (3) Transportation, $25.65; 
telephone, $5.55; stenographic, $85.19; office 
supplies and post office, $21.15; miscellaneous, 
$19.65. (4) None, except I write a column 
for our organization’s regular monthly bul- 
letin. (5) All legislation affecting the in- 
vestor. There was no specific legislation I 
supported or opposed this quarter. 

Paulson, Nathan J., 1307 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Investors League, Inc., 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City. (1) 
$251.79. (2) Taxi drivers, railroads, stenog- 
raphers, post office, stationers, telephone 
company, etc. (3) Transportation, $58.35; 
telephone, $13.35; stenographic and office 
supplies, 6144.74; miscellaneous, $35.35, (4) 
None except a column in the league’s month- 
ly bulletin. (5) Legislation affecting the in- 
vestor. 

Payne, Albert Alford, 1737 K Street NW. 
Wash: 6,D.C. (1) See attached (2) 
See uttached.’ (3) See attached (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting the real-estate 
industry. 

Pearson, Robert W., Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None. Com- 
pensation and e: received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, 
Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons Ad- 
missions Act. 

Pendleton, Norman W., 305 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, D. C.; Townsend 
National Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. (1) $339.82. (2) Self. 
(3) Hotels and meals. (4) Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly. (5) Old-age Federal retire- 
ment annuity and national prosperity. 

Penisch, J. W., Jr., 905 Fifth Street, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. (1) $400 per month for salary; 
$250 per month for expenses, (2) Hotels, 
meals, and other expenses used while trav- 
eling. (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) Per- 
taining to labor. 

Perry, Leslie S., National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 100 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. Mailing Bilbo brief to 50 Senators at 
15 cents each, $7.50; taxi and mimeograph- 
ing testimony on antifilibuster resolutions 
to Senate Rules Subcommittee, $1.50; taxi, 
testimony on rent control, 40 cents; notary 
public for quarterly lobbying report, 50 
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cents. (2) See above. (3) See above. (4) 
NAACP Bulletin. (5) FEPC, antipoll tax, 
antilynch, minimum wage, Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft housing, Murray-Dingell health, Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell social security bills, and 
similar social welfare legislation. 

Petersen, William J., 704 Insurance Build- 
ing, Madison, Wis. (1) Received $2,500 as 
salary as chief administrative officer of the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce. No 
part of this was received or spent for the 
purpose of influencing Federal legislation. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Re- 
quired to study all legislation affecting busi- 
ness and to advise members concerning the 
same, whether favorable or otherwise. 
However, this is only one of many other 
duties. 

Peterson, Esther, 1034 Earle Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary, 
$1,105. Received $524.98 to reimburse actual 
expenses incurred; $250.99 of this amount 
was for expenses incurred in Washington; 
remainder for expenses outside of Washing- 
ton. (2) Hotels, railroads, restaurants, cab 
drivers. (3) Personal expenses and travel. 
(4) CIO News and the Advance. (5) Sup- 
port all legislation favorable to the national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
general welfare. Oppose legislation detri- 
mental to these objectives. 

Phillips, George C., 7900 Jos Campua, 
Hamtramck, Mich. (1) $307.94. (2) Ameri- 
can Airlines; Pennsylvania Railroad; Conti- 
nental hotel, Washington, D.C. (3) Travel, 
accommodation, living expenses, and wages 
lost, (4) None. (5) Any legislation depriv- 
ing foremen of protection under the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Pollitzer, Anita, Miss, 144 B Street NE., 
Washington 2, D. C. (1) December 10, 1947, 
for traveling expenses from June 1 through 
November 31, 1946, $193.49. (2) [Blank.] 
(3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Pope & Ballard, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, III.; Pope, Ballard & Loos, Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. J. (1) None. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) None. (5) 
This report relates to the proposed legis- 
lation described in the quarterly report filed 
for the last quarter of 1946. So far as the 
registrant knows, the proposed legislation 
in respect of which this statement is filed 
has not been introduced in either House 
of Congress. Registrant has engaged in no 
activities in connection with this matter dur- 
ing the quarter ended March 31, 1947. (This 
report relates to prior registration and re- 
ports involving employment by Inland Steel 
Co.) 

Pope, Ballard & Loos, 707 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Receipts, none; 
expenditures, $4.35. (2) Taxi drivers. (3) 
Taxi fares. (4) None. (5) H. R. 452, 1825, 
2160; S. 306. 

Posner,’ Stanley I., 213 Standard Oil Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C. (1) No moneys 
were received or expended in connection with 
proposed legislation. (2) As above. (3) As 
above. (4) None. (5) Legislation in con- 
nection with labor relations and wages and 
hours. 

Posner, Stanley I., 213 Standard Oil Build- 
ing, Washington 1, D. C.; National Industrial 
Launderers and Cleaners Association, 333 
North Noble Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; Linen 
Supply Association of America, 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. (1) Linen 
Supply Association of America, $1,177.02; 
National Industrial Launderers and Cleaners 
Association, $1,904.50. (2) No disburse- 
ments for purposes of section 307. (3) 
None. (4) Mimeographed bulletins of the 
Linen Supply Association; mimeographed 
bulletins of the National Industrial Laun- 
derers and Cleaners Association. (5) Labor 
legislation. 

Poulton, J. E., grand lodge representative, 
Machinist Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
(1) No money expended or received for lob- 
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bying. (2) No one. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

Pratt, Edith C., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.; United Steelworkers of 
America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (1) Salary, $810; ex- 
penses, $14.25. (2) To restaurants and cab 
drivers, etc., for expenses. (3) Expenses 
connected with work in Washington. (4) 
{Blank.] (5) Support legislation authorized 
by the convention and executive board of the 
United Steelworkers and by the convention 
and executive board of the national CIO; 
oppose legislation contrary to the stand of 
these organizations. d 

Pratt, Foster J., International Federation 
of Technical Engineers, Architects, and 
Draftsmen’s Unions, AFL, room 908, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington 4, D. C. (1) As 
president he receives a monthly salary ($600) 
minus withholding and social-security taxes, 
expended for personal living expenses. (2) 
Foster J. Pratt. (3) Salary received and 
expended for personal services as adminis- 
trative and executive head of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions, AFL; 
lobbying is minor and incidental. (4) In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects, and Draftsmen’s Unions, 
AFL, Weekly Federal News Letter and 
Monthly Outlook for the dissemination of 
organization news including legislation. 
(5) Beneficial to the employees in the engi- 
neering and architectural professions. 

Prentice, Howard A., 1329 E Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; Tinkham & Tinkham, 
Hammond, Ind. (1) Notary public, $2; taxis, 
$2.25. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
[Blank.] (5) S. 244, H. R. 1047. 

Press, William H., Washington Board of 
Trade, 204 Star Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
(1) Salary, $2,500; expenses, $256.22. (2) 
Miscellaneous traveling expenses, $138.92; 
dues, southern secretaries, $7.50; miscellane- 
ous taxi and transportation, $35.15; miscel- 
laneous expenses of visitors, $28.90; miscella- 
neous dinners, lunches, etc., $35.95; board of 
trade banquet, $9.80. (3) Normal operating 
expenses. (4) Releases sent to Washington 
newspapers: Evening Star, Washington Post, 
Times-Herald, and Washington Daily News. 
(5) Legislation affecting the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Publicity Associates, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. (1) From 
National Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, $3,611.88; for professional services, 
$2,250; for out-of-pocket expenses, $1,361.83. 
(2) Publicity Associates, Inc., for professional 
services, $2,250; see exhibit A! attached for 
detail of out-of-pocket expenses totaling 
$1,361.83. (3) Compiling and distributing 
information. (4) See exhibit B: attached. 
(5) To support legislation designed to free 
margarine from unfair taxes and other un- 
fair trade barriers, and to oppose legislation 
creating such taxes and other trade barriers, 

Pullen, Donald D.’ 1010 Seventeenth 
Street, Denver, Colo. (1) Received $1,350.29; 
all expenses for handling the State taken out 
of above. (2) No money paid to anyone for 
services rendered, such as secretary or deputy. 
(3) [Blank.] (4) Townsend National Week- 
ly, Denver Post. (5) The Townsend plan. 

Pullen, Donald D., 1010 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver, Colo. (1) $1,684.15; all expenses for 
handling the State taken out of the above, 
such as Office supplies, traveling expenses, 
car, gas, etc. (2) No money paid to anyone 
for services rendered, such as secretary or 
deputy. (3) [Blank.] (4) Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly. (5) The Townsend plan, 

Purves, Edmund R., director of public and 
professional relations of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, 1741 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None except 
salary for this. period, which amounted to 
$2,500. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 


(3) None. 
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(5) Legislation in relation to the architec- 
tural profession. 

Quigley, Frank, 195 Broadway, New York, 
N. T.; 725 Thirteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $449. (2) Taxicabs; travel 
Washington to New York; hotels, meals, and 
incidental expenses; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Plaza Hotel, New York; Wardman Park and 
others, Washington, D.C. (3) Out-of-pocket 
business expenses, costs of publications, 
stenographic services, conferences and gen- 
erally keeping up to date on information 
connected with duties of my assignment. 
(4) None. (5) None. 

Raebeck, Helen, National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, 1819 Broadway. New York 23, 
N. Y. (1) $975; pro rata salary received from 
the National Council of Jewish Women, 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. (2) No one. 
(3) None. (4) Spotlight, a house organ of 
the National Council of Jewish Women, a 
small part of which is devoted to 
membership support of certain legislative 
measures. (5) None; my job is to keep the 
membership informed of legislative develop- 
ments and indicate action they can take in 
support of certain bills. 

Ramspeck, Robert, 1107 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Have received 
no compensation other than my regular sal- 
ary as previously reported. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) Legislation for the 
proper advancement of the air-line industry 
in the public interest. Specific legislation 
supported during this quarter: (1) Amend- 
ment to the Excise Tax Act of 1947 providing 
for the exemption from the transportation 
tax of certain international travel; (2) H. R. 
2109, legislation to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938 to permit the establish- 
ment of through service between air carrier 
and surface carrier without the necessity of 
joint rates. No legislation opposed. 

Rankin, J. Lee, Beghtol & Rankin, part- 
nership, 714 Stuart . Lincoln, Nebr. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation designed to bring about 
equality of taxation between private business 
and cooperatives. 

Roy, L. S., 2015 Lanier Drive, Silver Spring, 
Md. (1) Salary, $300. (2) None. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) None. 

Read, James M., 2111 Florida Avenue NW., 
(1) Gross salary, Jan- 

, February, March 1947, $1,100; travel 
port Lis $187.40. (2) Carfare, $89.64; meals, 
$19.10; telephone and telegraph, $26.96; mis- 
cellaneous, $51.70; total, $187.40. (3) Travel 
is for the purpose of attending yearly meet- 
ings, quarterly meetings, or conferences of 
Friends and other groups to interpret devel- 
opments in national and international pol- 


for other committee business. 
ganization sends a news letter to a limited 
number of subscribers and Friends about 
once a month. In addition, articles have 
been contributed to two Friends papers—the 
Friend and the Friends Intelligencer. (5) 
In general, to support measures leading to 
peace and humanitarian ends, such as world 
organization and world economic stability, 
world disarmament, foreign relief, aid to 
refugees, for racial minorities, sup- 
port for the rights of conscience, opposition 
to conscription and militarization of America. 

Reck, Jacob, 1023 National Press Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) None for lobbying 
purposes. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Na- 
tional Beauty and Barber Manufacturers 
Association Bulletin, which is issued by regis- 
trant in his capacity as counsel and Wash- 
ington representative of National Beauty and 
Barber Manufacturers’ Association. (5) As 
part of my duties I am employed to support 
a reduction or elimination of the Federal 
retailers’ excise tax on toilet preparations. 
This constitutes an infinitesimal portion of 
my other duties as counsel and Washington 
representative. 

Reinhold, James P., 525 Shoreham Building, 
Washington 5, D. C.; Atchison, Topeka & 
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Santa Fe Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, DI. (1) Received salary for 
calendar quarter as reported in registration 
Form B, also reimbursement in amount of 
$952.60 expended during calendar quarter, 
of which $742.60 was expended for 

other than covered in the act. (2) Paid to 
hotel. various restaurants, taxicabs and auto- 
mobile, telephone, and postage. (3) In fur- 
therance of duties described in registration 
Form B, of which personal legislative activity 
is not my principal purpose but is occasional 
and incidental. (4) None. (5) Legislation 
affecting the interest of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Co. 

Rhodes, Hubert M., room 209, 3308 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 10,D.C. (1) 
Registrant is a regular employee of the Credit 
Union National Association, and receives no 
additional compensation for service on legis- 
lative work. The amount received and ex- 
pended by him was $3.75. (2) Taxi fares to 
various taxicabs, $3.60; telephone tolls, 15 
cents. (3) Trips to House and Senate Office 
Buildings and telephone calls. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting credit unions. 

Rice, Richard M., Wisconsin Tax Equality 
Association, 231 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. (1) No money was received for 
salary. No money was received or expended 
for purposes falling within the scope of Pub- 
lic Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress. (2) No 
one. (3) Nome. (4) None. (5) All legisla- 
tion designed to effect tax equality between 
similar businesses. 

Rice,* Roland, 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant received 
only his regular salary as shown in his regis- 
tration and expended no whatsoever 
for purposes covered by title HI of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946. (2) See 
answer to (1). (3) See answer to (1). (4) 
None. (5) Within the general responsibility 
of my office I am required to testify on bills 
affecting motor transportation. Thus far, 
testimony has been given by me on S. 49, 
S. 70, and S. 110. We are interested also in 
H. R. 584, but no testimony has been given, 

Rice, Roland, 1424 Sixteenth Street NW., 
(1) Registrant received 


from my office, as indicated in (2), and the 
money paid to clerks or cashiers was for 
lunches. (4) None, (5) Within the general 
responsibility of my office I am 
among other duties, to testify on bills affect- 
ing the trucking industry. Thus far, testi- 
mony has been given by me on S. 49, S. 55, 
S. 70, and S. 110; H. R. 584 (now H. R. 2157), 
E. R. 1467, H. R. 2109, H. R. 8, H. R. 725. 
Richardson, John Lloyd, National Home 
and Property Owners Foundation, 1773 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Since January 6, 1947, up to and inelud- 
ing March 31, 1947, 5 
portionate part of my salary as reported in 
registration filed with the Clerk in early Jan- 
uary 1947. During this period I have spent 
the sum of $12.80 in connection with legis- 
lative matters, for which I am to be re- 
unbursed by the employer. (2) Parking-lot 
attendants, gasoline-station attendants, and 
taxi drivers. (3) Parking space for my auto- 
mobile, gasoline used in connection with 
legislative matters, and for transportation. 
(4) The Property Owner, regular publication 
of the National Home and Property Owners 
Foundation; the Washington News Digest. 
(5) Any legislation vitally affecting the own- 
ers of homes, the owners of other real prop- 
erty, and those interested in the private own- 
ership of property. 
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(5) H. R. 2910, 
Persons 


Act. 

Richman, Paul, 1003 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Antidefamation League, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
mately $175. 
telephone. (4) Washington News Letter. (5) 
Fair employment practice legislation. 

Richter, Irving, 1129 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,120; ex- 
penses, $1,180.08. Above includes salary and 
expenses for nonlegislative work as well as 
legislative work. (2) Hotels, restaurants, 
railroads, cab drivers, laundry, etc. (3) Sub- 
sistence and travel. (4) CIO News, various 
UAW-CIO local papers, CIO papers, Wiscon- 
sin CIO, Minnesota CIO, Labor Journal, 
Ammunition, and various labor publications. 
(5) AN legislation supported qr opposed by 
CIO and UAW-CIO, supporting bills to aid 
the general welfare, and opposing bills harm- 
ful to the general welfare. 

Riggle, John J., National Council of Farmer 

ves, 744 Jackson Place NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) Salary for January, Feb- 
ruary, and March 1947, $1,875 (before with- 
holding taxes were deducted); less than 10 
t of this amount could be chargeable 
to activities designed directly to influencing 
legislation. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Legis- 
lative Digest, a mimeographed résumé of leg- 
islation introduced which is of interest to 
agriculture; distributed to national council 
members. (5) Agricultural legislation. 

Rising, E. W., suite 3, 1215 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6. D. C. (1) From Water 
Conservation Conference, continuing com- 
mittee, 0; from Western Beet Growers Asso- 


ciation (as required to be reported under 
Lobbying Act), 0. (2) [Blank.} (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 


water rights established under laws of various 
States; development and control of natural 
resources; legislation affecting domestic 
sugarbeet growers. 

Ritter* Patricia, Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and received as stated on 

tration statement. (2) I[Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.} (5) H. R. 2910, 
Temporary Persons Ad- 

missions Act. 

Roark, L. E., 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Tl. (1) Annual salary, National 
Founders Association, $15,000; expenses, 
nominal travel, hotel, and meals. (2) Com- 
mon carriers for travel; hotels for room and 
meals. (3) See (2) above. (4) None. (5) 
Labor „tax legislation, and legis- 
lation affecting the foundry industry. 

Roark, L. E., National Founders Associa- 
tion, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Hil. 
(1) Annual salary, National Founders Asso- 
ciation, $15,000; expenses: nominal travel, 


travel. Hotels for room and meals. 
(2) above. (4) None. (5) Labor legislation, 
tax legislation, and legislation affecting the 
foundry industry. 

Robb, George Mackay, 942 Church Lane, 
Yeadon, Pa. (1) Salary received from J. S. 
Tibby, treasurer, January 7, 1947, to April 1, 
1947, $624.99; receipts credited against ex- 
pense account, as indicated on attached 
sheets,’ $262.08. (2) Expenditure of $624.99, 
salary received from J. S. Tibby as indicated 
above, was for personal living expenses, hence 
not accounted here. Expenditures for travel 
and other expenses as indicated on attached 
sheets, $267.19. (3) The expenditures oi 
$267.19 which are itemized on attached 
sheets,’ were incurred in lecturing in church- 
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es; in interviewing religious leaders; and in 
interviewing several Members of the United 
States Congress in their offices. (4) The 
Covenanter Witness, D. R. Taggart, editor, 
1209 Boswell Avenue, Topeka, Kans.; the 
Christian Patriot, S. E. Boyle, editor, 914 Clay 
Street, Topeka, Kans. (5) An amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States that 
will provide for insertion in the preamble of 
the following words: “Devoutly recognizing 
the authority and love of Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour and King of nations” (full text of 
proposed legislation will be found in at- 
tached leaflet '). 

Robbins, Paul H., 1359 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Received salary, 
$1,750; and expenses, $350; for January, Feb- 
Tuary, and March, 1947. (2) Regular office 
and travel expenses. (3) As executive direc- 
tor, National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. (4) American Engineer, Legislative 
Bulletin, National Society of Professional 
Engineers. (5) All legislation affecting the 
welfare of professional engineers. 

Roemer, Ruth, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers of America, CIO, 11 East 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $910; expenses, $134.04. (2) Hotels, 
railroads, restaurants, cab drivers. (3) Per- 
sonal expenses in Washington and travel. 
These expenses covered both legislative and 
nonlegislative work. (4) UE News. (5) 
Support all legislation favorable to national 
peace, security, democracy, prosperity, and 
the general welfare. Oppose all legislation 
detrimental to these objectives. 

Rogers, James P., Western Woods Employ- 
ers, 710 Lewis Building. Portland 4, Oreg. 
(1) Salary, $2,500; expenses, $2,270.26. Only 
a part of the foregoing amounts concerns 
legislation. (2) (a) Joe R. Blunt; (b) Fran- 
ces G. Ratcliff; (c) Emily Benko; (d) Acme 
Reporting Co.; (e) ational Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association; (f) Wardman Park, 
Statler, Fairfax, and Shoreham Hotels; (g) 
miscellaneous, (3) In (2) above, respective- 
ly: (a) Repayment of express charges, 
$53.04; (b) and (c) typing, $74.60; (d) tran- 
script, $27.60; (e) telephone calls, $44.45; (f) 
living expenses, railways tickets, etc., $1,- 
623.53; (g) taxis, tips, incidental meals, 
stamps, etc., $447.04. Only a part of the fore- 
going amounts concerns legislation. (4) 
None. (5) General labor bills and Fair Labor 
Standards Act amendments. 

Root, Ballantine, Harlan, Bushby & Palmer, 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y.; 910 
- Seventeenth Street, Washington 6, D. C. (1) 
$8.21 received as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures. (2) To Western Union and New York 
Telephone Co., $6.94; to United States Post 
Office Department, $1.27. (3) $6.94 for tele- 
grams and toll charges; $1.27 for postage. 
Amounts indicated include expenditures for 
purposes not listed in (5) below and not 
subject to the act. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation to extend old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance benefits on a permissive basis to school 
teachers. 

Rose, Mary Ethel (Miss), Post Office Box 
176, Cumberland, Md.; Townsend National 
Recovery Plan, Inc., 6875 Broadway Avenue, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio. (1) Received and spent 
$244.70 including all taxes. (2) Miss Mary, 
Ethel Rose. (3) For expenses such as travel- 
ing, hotel, telephone, telegrams, and all local 
assistance to influence the passage of the bill 
H. R. 16. (4) None other than local news- 
papers for news and advertising. (5 Town- 
send national insurance bill, H. R. 16, for the 
aged, blind, widow with minor children, and 
the handicapped. 

Rosenman, Samuel I., 165 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. (1) $10. (2) Carlton Hotel, 
transportation, telephones. (3) Transporta- 
tion fares, hotel accommodations, meals, 
telephones, etc. (4) None. (5) The por- 
tions of the excise tax of 1947 which related 
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to fur-trimmed cloth coats (Public Law 17, 
80th Cong., 1st sess.) approved March 11, 
1947, (See letter attached hereto.’) 

Rowe, Roland H., United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, Inc., 837 Investment 
Building, Washington 5,D.C. (1) No money 
was received by the undersigned during the 
past quarter for purposes of influencing legis- 
lation except (a) $6 paid for taxi fares to the 
Capitol for obtaining copies of bills intro- 
duced in Congress of interest to wholesale 
grocers; (b) $27 (9 hours’ time, at $3 per 
hour) as part of annual salary of $5,480 as 
vice president and secretary of the United 
States Wholesale Grocers’ Association al- 
locable to the preparation of a total of 18 
pages or 9 sheets of information and com- 
ments on legislation introduced in Congress, 
issued to members in the association Wash- 
ington news-letter service. Cost to associa- 
tion for issuing the information named 
above, $98.50 (estimated). (2) See answer to 
(1) attached. (3) See answer to (1) at- 
tached. (4) Washington news-letter serv- 
ice of United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation., Inc. (5) No legisiation in par- 
ticular; any legislation in general affecting 
the interests of wholesale grocers. He was 
later authorizec by the executive committee 
of the United States Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation to support or oppose general labor 
legislation and fair-employment- practice 
legislation. 

Rule, Gordon W., 701 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) Re Arabian 
American Oil Co.: None received and none 


expended during previous quarter, except 


incidental expenses for long-distance tele- 
phone calls, telegrams, and for taxis. (2) 
Telephone companies, telegraph companies, 
and taxicabs. (8) See (1). (4) None. (5) 
Proposal to amend provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code relating to United States cor- 
porations doing business abroad. 

Rumely, Edward A., Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., 205 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. (1) I 
received only my salary, commissions, and 
expenses, as reported on Form B. (The cor- 
poration has reported its disbursements 
separately on Form A.) (2) Disbursements 
were corporation disbursements and are re- 
ported separately on Form A. (3) [Blank.] 
(4) We never pay to have news articles 
printed but issue press releases, some of 
which are reprinted, and of these I have no 
record. (5) Iam not employed for the pur- 
pose of supporting or opposing legislation. 
Sometimes the committee trustees take a 
stand for or against an issue (on legislation) 
where they think a constitutional principle 
is involved. Then, I distribute educational 
material on the question. 

Rush, Charles J., 1417 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, 5, D. C. (1) Received $666.66 per 
month as salary as executive secretary. (2) 
None paid out. (3) None. (4) Washington 
Real Estate Board News, of which I am editor. 
(5) Measures affecting the ownership and 
operation of real estate. 

Russell, Frank E., National Star Route 
Mail Carriers Association, 112 C Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) Hotel and living ex- 
penses, $930; stenographer, $200 per month, 
$600; office supplies, postage, etc., $150; office 
rent, $105; total, $1,785. (2) [Blank.| (3) 
[Blank.] (4) The Star Carrier. (5) Legis- 
lation of benefit to star-route mail carriers. 

Russell, Horace, United States Savings and 
Loan League, 7 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 3. III. (1) See attached memoranda! 
(2) See attached memoranda.’ (3) See at- 
tached memoranda.’ (4) Savings and Loan 
Shares as Investments, The Investment Deal- 
ers’ Digest, 150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; 
contents of the Legal Bulletin of the United 
States Savings and Loan League, 221 North 
La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. (5) Legisla- 
tion affecting savings and loan associations 
and cooperative banks. 


1 Not printed. Filed in the Clerk's office. 
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Ryan, M. O., room 307, Tower Building, 
1401 K Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, 221 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. (1) For quarter, 
a total of $514.50, representing taxi fares, 
dinners, phones, etc., of which an insignifi- 
cant amount involved activities related to 
lobbying. Salary received during quarter, 
$3,000. (2) Taxis, Washington restaurants, 
and hotels. (3) Transportation, lunches, 
and dinners. (4) Organizational bulletins 
for American Hotel Association. (5) Any 
legislation affecting hotel industry. 

Sabin, L. C., Lake Carriers’ Association, 905 
Rockefeller Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
(1) None. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) None. 

St. Clair, Labert, 2633 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association, which I represent 
as public contacts counsel,- estimates that 
one-third of my monthly fee is properly 
chargeable to my congressional duties. This 
would be a total for the first quarter of 1947 
of $1,250. I spent nothing. (2) See above. 
(3) See above. (4) None. (5) All proposed 
legislation affecting the interests of retail 
automobile dealers. 

Sanders, J. T., The National Grange, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. (1) 
Transportation, $8.46; meals, 67.75. (2) 
Transportation agencies and restaurants. 
(3) Transportation and meals. (4) None. 
(5) General agricultural legislation, labor 
legislation, and other bills related to agri- 
culture. 

Sands, Charles E., 4211 Second Street NW., 
Washington 11, D. C.; Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Alliance and Bartenders Inter- 
national League of America, AFL, 528 Walnut 
Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. (1) Expended $25 
for telegrams and telephone. (2) Western 
Union and telephone company. (3) Seeking 
the right to be heard before Senate and 
House Labor Committees. (4) None. (5) 
Opnose antilabor legislation. 

Sanger, Charles D. Jr., National] Council of 
Business Schools, Hill Building, 839 Seven- 
teenth Street NW. Washington 6, D. C. (1) 
Compensation of $300 per month (none ex- 
pended for legislative purposes under act). 
(2) None paid out for legislative purposes 
under act. (3) See above. (4) None for 
legislative purposes under act. (5) There is 
none pending in Congress at this time to my 
knowledge. 

Sasuly, Elizabeth, 1307 H Street, NW., 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salary; $788; ex- 
penses; $190. (2) Hotels, restaurants, rail- 
roads, air lines, cab drivers. (3) Personal ex- 
penses and travel. (4) [Blank.] (5) My 
organization supports all legislation to ad- 
vance the interest of peace, security, democ- 
racy, and the general welfare of the working 
people. We oppose legislation which would 
defeat. these objectives. 

Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Fanelli, a law 
partnership composed of Lester P. Schoene, 
Joseph H. Freehill, Milton Kramer, and Jo- 
seph A. Fanelli, 1744 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Citizens’ Committee on Displaced 
Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. (1) None. Compensation and 
reimbursement of expenses received as stated 
on registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. (5) H. R. 2910. 

Schoene, Freehill, Kramer & Fanelli, a law 
partnership composed of Lester P. Schoene, 
Joseph H. Freehill, Milton Kramer and Jo- 
sept A. Fanelli, 1744 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.; Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, 10 Independence Avenue SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1) None received or expended. 
(2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) All written 
materials are delivered to the client and dis- 
semination is entirely in the client’s control. 
(5) Railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance matters. 

Schweuker, Warren L., 1615 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
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None. (4) None. (5) That which would af- 
fect the rental and/or sale of Remington 
Rand tabulating machines. 

Scott, John R., Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, 1026 Seventeenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $375 per month 
as salary minus social security and withhold- 
ing taxes; $44.95 as expenses for transporta- 
tion and luncheons in connection with legis- 
lative activities. (2) No record kept of re- 
cipients of taxicab fares and luncheons. (3) 
Transportation, social obligations, and nor- 
mal luncheon requirements. (4) VFW Na- 
tional News, VFW Foreign Service, VFW Leg- 
islative Newsletter. (5) Legislation affecting 
all veterans and their dependents in rela- 
tion to employment, hospitalization, reha- 
bilitation, pensions, disability compensation, 
and housing; welfare of servicemen of the 
armed forces and their dependents; matters 
relating to the national security, immigra- 
tion, and naturalization; the combating of 
subversive activities, and the furtherance of 
a sound foreign policy; other matters in- 
cluded in the resolutions adopted by the na- 
tional encampment and the national council 
of administration. 

Scott, Vernon, and Loring A. Schuler, con- 
stituting the partnership of Vernon Scott 
and Loring A. Schuler, organizers and coun- 
selors, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Til. (See attached statement of 12 organ- 
izations and addresses?) (1) For money 
received, see attached statement No money 
‘was received or expended for purposes within 
the scope of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth 
Congress. (2) No one. (See answer to (1).) 
(3) See answer to (2). (4) None. (5) Leg- 
islation designed to equalize the taxes borne 
by various types of business corporations. 

Seay, Clant M., (voluntary) Mississippi In- 
dependent Business Association, Inc., 203 
Walthall Hotel, Jackson, Miss. (1) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Tax 


See, Harry, 130 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton 3, D. C. (1) None received. (2) None. 
(3) None. (4) None. (5) Opposing anti- 
labor legislation and favoring legislation of 
benefit to labor. 

Seegmiller, Keith L., 1616 Eye Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Law firm of Seeg- 
miller & Murdock (above address) receives 
$6,000 for services and $900 for rent and other 
expenses annually for Washington service 
including lobbying. I receive one-half of 
the fee and reimbursement for actual ex- 

for transportation, telephone and 
telegraph, printing, duplicating, and post- 
age (no allowance for gifts or entertain- 
ment.) (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
{Blank.] (5) All legislation affecting prob- 
lems of interest to counties; bills for high- 
way aid, airport aid, public works, payments 
in lieu of taxes to counties; specifically at 
present S. 959 and H. R. 2725. 

Selby, Meredith, 155 Colorado Boulevard, 
Denver, Colo. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) To permit the United 
States to admit its fair share of Europe’s 
displaced persons. 

Shandros, Geraldine, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York City, and 930 F Street NW., Wash- 
5 American Communications 
Association, CIO. 5 Beekman, Street, New 
York City. (1) Salary, $280 (this consti- 
tutes one-half of total salary received and 
is so re inasmuch as time spent in 
activities covered by the act constitute about 
50 percent of my working time). Travel ex- 
pense, $73.12; miscellaneous, $45; total, 
$398.12. (2) Travel expense—to railroads, 
air lines, hotels; miscellaneous—taxis, tele- 
phones, entertainment for ACA representa- 
tives while on 3-day visit to Washington, 
February 27, 1947. (3) Explained above. 
(4) ACA News and Local 40 News. (5) Leg- 
islation affecting workers in the communica~ 
tions industry and American working men 
and women generally. 


.: 
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Shaw, Arvin B., Jr., 835 Rowan Building, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. (1) Received compen- 
sation, $1,500; received and expended travel- 
ing expenses, $292.79. (2) Railroad, hotels, 
restaurants, taxis, public stenographers, etc. 
(3) Actual and necessary traveling expenses. 
(4) None. (5) Legislation amending Colo- 
rado River Front Act of 1946. 

Shealey, R. Preston, 503 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C.; National Retail Credit 
Association, 218 Shell Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. (1) From January 1 to March 31, 1947, 
$750 plus $134.64 (expense account). (2) 
Stenographer, $364; rent, Colorado Building, 
$51; Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
$35; printing, $5.30; stamps, $15.60; trips, $35; 
cabs, office supplies, miscellaneous, $12.75; 
entertainment, $29.95 (conference, legislative 
committee, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion). (3) Correspondence, information re- 
lease, and preparation of statements for 
hearings before Senate and House Civil Serv- 
ice and Post Office Committees. Trips—(1) 
Philadelphia, Consumer Credit Conference, 
University of Pennsylvania; (2) New York 
City, consultation, chairman, National Retail 
Credit Association legislative committee. 
(4) Credit World. (5) This affiant is em- 
ployed in connection with NRCA Washington 
problems concerning administration of con- 
sumer credit. Has not sponsored introduc- 
tion of or opposed measures pending in Con- 
gress, but has appeared and testified at Sen- 
ate and House Post Office Committee hear- 
ings on postal rates, as has also representa- 
tive of NRCA before House committee on 
same subject. 

Shields, Robert H., 1001 Tower Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) $11.65; report sub- 
ject to the qualifications stated in my regis- 
tration of February 7, 1947. (2) Taxicab 
drivers and restaurants. (3) Transportation 
and food, (4) None. (5) Interested in leg- 
islation affecting sugar but not employed for 
the purpose of supporting or opposing any 
legislation. 

Shorb, Paul E., 701 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.; Arabian-American Oil 
Co., 200 Bush Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
(1) Re Arabian-American Oil Co.: None re- 
ceived and none expended during previous 
quarter; except incidental expenses for long- 
distance telephone calls, telegrams, and for 
taxis. (2) Telephone companies, telegraph 
companies, and taxicabs. (3) See (1). (4) 
None. (5) Proposal to amend provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code relating to United 
States corporations doing business abroad. 

Sifton, Paul, 3150 Highland Place NW., 
Washington 8, D. C; (1) National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC, 930 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C.; (2) Committee for Ex- 
tension of Labor Education, 2117 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Washington, D. C. (1) $1,500 
for services to (1) above; $107.94 for expenses 
(taxis, phones, travel, etc.); $600 for services 
to (2) above; $52.63 for expenses (travel). 
(2) None, except as noted above. (3) 
[Blank.] (4) None. The National Council 
for a Permanent FEPC has issued one press 
release endorsing S. 984 and H. R. 2820 and 
H. R. 2824 and answered inquiries by the 
press. (5) For (1) support of legislation to 
insure fair employment, S. 984, H. R. 2820 
and H. R. 2824; for (2) support of legis- 
lation to establish a labor extension service. 

Shuford, Helen Alcott, 1710 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; Citizens’ 
Committee on Displaced Persons, 39 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, New York City 16, N. Y. 
(1) None. Compensation and reimbursement 
of expenses received as stated on registration 
statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 2910. 

Smart, Elizabeth A. (Miss), 100 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington 2, D. C.; National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 1730 
Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. (1) Salary 
$649.01; expenses paid by me and reimbursed 
to me, $87.32. (2) Times-Herald, Royal 
Typewriter Co., CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ches- 
apeaks & Potomac Telephone Co., Post Office, 
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Government Printing Office, Ace Letter Serv- 
ice, Western Union, Morrison Paper Co. (3) 
Subscription, typewriter ribbons, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORDS, telephone service, stamps, 
Government documents, mimeographing, tel- 
egrams, paper. (4) The Union Signal. (5) 
Legislation dealing with alcoholic beverages, 
motion pictures, radio, children, women in 
industry, peace and international relations, 
narcotics, gambling, social hygiene, inter- 
racial relations. 

Smith, Allen L., Louisiana Tax Equality 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 1526, Baton 
Rouge, La. (1) None. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) None. 

Smith, Anthony W., 718 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Portion of salary 
allocable to legislative employment for period 
since filing registration statement, $10. This 
is computed as stated in registration state- 
ment at $300 a year. No expenditures. (2) 
None. (3) Compensation as above received 
for legislative work. (4) CIO News, 718 Jack. 
son Place NW, Washington 6,D.C. (5) For- 
estry legislation. 

Smith," Dudley, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) $1,000 a month 
from the Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, but not for principal purpose of 
influencing legislation, which is a minor part 
of my activities. (2) None for purpose of 
influencing legislation. (3) None. (4) 
None. (5) None. 

Smith, Dudley, ‘Association of Sugar Pro- 
ducers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. (1) $1,000 a month 
from the Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, but not for principal purpose of 
influencing legislation, which is a minor part 
of my activities. (2) None for purpose of 
influencing legislation. (3) None. (4) None, 
(5) None. 

Smith, Hilda W., Committee for the exten- 
sion of Labor Education, 2117 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$1,599.96; $35 per month allowed for taxi, 
telephone, etc.; $61 spent this quarter for 
travel expenses. (2) Paid to self. (3) Living 
expenses for self. (4) Mimeographed news 
bulletin; pictorial leaflet describing services; 
occasional articles sent out through labor 
press associates. (5) Bill for a Labor Exten- 
sion Service in the Department of Labor. 

Smith, Lioyd W., room 425 Shoreham 
Building, Fifteenth and H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, il. (1) Received salary as reported 
on registration Form B, for services as spe- 
cial representative of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Co. during period Feb- 
Tuary 15 to March 31, 1947, as well as reim- 
bursement for routine expenses of $97.10 in 
February and $285.30 in March 1947. (2) 
Various restaurants, hotels, taxicabs, tele- 
phone, telegraph, stationers, etc. (3) In fur- 
therance of duties described in registration 
Form B, which involve legislation only inci- 
dentally and to a limited extent. Affiant 
states upon information and belief that none 
of his activity during the period covered by 
this report was within the scope of section 
307 of Public Law 601, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. (4) None. (5) Legislation affecting 
interests of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co. Other duties for said company 
comprise the major part of his work. 

Smith, Purcell L., National Association of 
Electric Companies, 1336 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Received sal- 
ary of $16,250 as president of the National 
Association of Electric Companies and reim- 
bursements of $689.87 of routine expenses 
incurred in the performance of all official 
duties, only a part of which salary and ex- 
penses were for those purposes described in 
the act. (2) Various hotels, restaurants, 
railroads, air lines, taxicabs, telephone, 
and telegraph companies. (3) Railroad and 
transportation, $146.38; hotel and restaurant, 
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$425.84; telephone and telegraph, $33.05; mis- 
cellaneous and gratuities, $84.70. (4) None. 
(5) One of the purposes and activities of the 
National Association of Electric Companies, 
of which I am president, is to provide its 
members with a medium through which they 
can exchange ideas and take appropriate 
action on problems of mutual concern and 
interest, including legislative matters. The 
association therefore is interested in legis- 
lation that might affect its members as going 
business concerns. 

Smith, Robert E., Life Insurance Policy- 
holders Protective Association, 116 Nassau 
Street, New York, N. Y. (1) See attached 
statement.’ (2) See attached statement.’ 
(3) See attached statement? (4) None. 
(5) See attached statement. 

Smith, Robert E., National Conterence of 
Railroad Investors, 116 Nassau Street, New 


York, N. Y (1) See attached statement.’ 
(2) See attached statement’ (3). See at- 
tached statement. (4) None. (5) See at- 


teached statement. 

Smith, Russell, 300 B Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; National Farmers Union, 3501 East 
Forty-sixth Avenue, Denver 16, Colo. (1) 
Only salary and actual expenses. (2) Various 
taxicab drivers and restaurants. (3) Trans- 
portation and meals in course of business. 
(4) None. (5) All major legislation pending 
in Congress. 

Smith, Sylvester C., Jr., 763 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J. (1) None; no activities during 
this quarter. (2) [Blank.] (3) [Blank.] 
(4) [Blank.] (5) [Blank.] 

Snyder, Calvin K., 1737 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) See attached (2) See 
attached (3) See attached. (4) None. 
(5) Any legislation affecting the real-estate 
industry. : 

Speek, Valiant Frances (Mrs.), American 
Association of University Women, national 
headquarters, 1634 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) Received in salary for the 
calendar quarter, $1,020; possibly slightly 
over half of this was for duties in connection 
with legislative work. (2) None of the 
money received by me was paid to anyone 
in connection with legislative work. (3) 
None. See under (2). (4) Journal of the 
American Association of University Women, 
quarterly; AAUW General Director's letter. 
Issued three or four times a year. Sent to 
leaders in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. (5) Support Federal aid to 
public-education legislation; general hous- 
ing bill, S. 866; continuation of rent control 
with adequate enforcement until housing 
shortage is relieved; reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program; participation by the United 
States in the International Refugee Organi- 
zation; establishment of International Trade 
Organization; UNESCO; adequate appropria- 
tions for the Women's Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor; equal eligibility of 
women and men as jurors in Federal courts; 
status of women bill, H. R. 2007. Oppose so- 
called equal rights amendment to the Con- 
stitution, 

Spencer, Lyndon, Lake Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 905 Rockefeller Building Cleveland 13, 
Ohio. (1) Salary, $99; traveling and inci- 
dental expenses, $89.32; total, $188.32. (2) 
To self, for salary and reimbursement of trav- 
eling and other expenses incident thereto 
when away from home. (3) See question 
(2). (4) None, (5) Legislation pertaining to 
Great Lakes shipping. 

Spofford, Charles M., Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland & Kiendl, 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None: (5) S. 591, amendment of 
the congressional charter of the American 
National Red Cross (act of Jan. 5, 1905). 

Stein, Margaret I., Committee for the Na- 
tion’s Health, 914 G Place NW., Washington 
1, D. C.; Committee for the Nation's Health, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. T. (1) 
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Received salary, $1,000.02; received expenses, 
none. (2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) 
National Health Insurance. 

Stengle.“ Charles I., 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. (1) $18 in taxi fares. (2) 
Taxi drivers. (3) Cabs to and from Capitol. 
(4) None. (5) All civil-service legislation 

Stengle, Charles I., American Federation of 
Government Employees, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington D. C. (1) $36. (2) Taxicab 
drivers. (3) Travel expense to Capitol and 
return. (4) None. (5) All legislation af- 
fecting Federal employees. 

Stewart, Charles T., 1737 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Salary (half-time), 
$1,500; February, taxi fare, $2.30; March, taxi 
fare and luncheon guest, $5.60; total, 
$1,507.90. (2) See (1). (3) See (1). (4) 
Attached list' shows names of papers, peri- 
odicals, magazines, and other publications to 
which news releases and articles have been 
mailed. Complete information as to the ex- 
tent to which material has been published 
by those publications is not available. (5) 
Legislation affecting the real-estate industry. 

Stoll, Edwin L., 1737 K Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) Received $849.98 salary 
(half-time) and $85.45 for expenses. (2) 
See attached form. (3) See attached form? 
(4) Attached list' shows names of papers, 
periodicals, magazines, and other publica- 
tions to which news releases and articles 
have been mailed. Complete information as 
to the extent to which material has been 
published by these publications is not avall- 
able. (5) Legislation affecting the real- 
estate industry. 

Stone, Margaret F, (Mrs.), 317 Machinists 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. (1) $513.53 
salary and occasional taxi fares; no money 
expended for legislative activity. (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) Our own Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League's 
monthly publication, Life and Labor Bulle- 
tin. (5) See attached copy ' of league’s leg- 
islative program for 1946-47. 

Stringer, Harry R., Sea-Air Legislative Com- 
mittee, 1809 G Street NW., Washington 6, D. 
C. (1) Received none; expended none. (2) 
None. (3) [Blank]. (4) None. (5) Legisla- 
tion to permit steamship companies to en- 
gage in foreign and overseas air transporta- 
tion, 

Strong, Arthur D., Upper Mississippi Water- 
way Association, 1045 Midland Bank Building, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. (1) Salary January 1 
to March 31, 1947, $825; reimbursement for 
expenses, $809.66; total, $1,634.66. (2) Ar- 
thur D. Strong. (3) Salary and reimburse- 
ment for traveling, hotels, entertaining, at- 
tending meetings, hearings, and conventions. 
(4) None. (5) Registrant is employed to sup- 
port legislation relating to the improvement 
and development of navigable waterways in 
the Upper Mississippi River, together with 
legislation relating to flood control, conser- 
vation, pollution, recreation, fish and wild- 


life, including all legislation that has to do ` 


with the development of water resources of 
the Upper Mississippi River and its tributar- 
ies as this legislation relates to all types of 
public benefits. He is employed to oppose 
legislation detrimental to the above. 

Sturgis, Arthur, Jr., American Retail Fed- 
eration, 1627 K Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. (1) Salary, $200; expenses, $3.90. (2) 
Taxi drivers, streetcars. (3) Taxi, streetcar 
travel. (4) American Retail Federation in- 
formational bulletins to the retailing indus- 
try. (5) Legislation affecting retail indus- 
try, including tax revision, labor-law revi- 
sion, social-security-law revision, inflam- 
mable-fabric legislation. 

Sturrock, J. E., general manager, Texas 
Water Conservation Association, 607-609 Lit- 
tlefield Building, Austin, Tex. (1) Traveling 
expenses for January, February, and March 
1947, $973.72. (2) Various railroads, air lines, 
and taxi companies, hotels, and restaurants. 
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(3) Covering transportation, meals, lodging, 
and entertainment. (4) Texas Water Con- 
servation Association bulletins and various 
analyses of bills pending in Congress. (5) 
Employed to support all legislation, both 
State and national, having to do with the 
development, conservation, protection, and 
utilization of Texas’ water resources through 
existing State and Federal agencies; to oppose 
all legislation creating Federal valley authori- 
ties, and all legislation which seeks to super- 
impose Federal control over State control in 
the distribution of the State’s water re- 
sources, 

Suliivan, Francis M., assistant director, na- 
tional legislative committee, the American 
Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
(1) $600 per month as salary less withholding 
and social-security taxes; $15.75 incidental 
expenses for January, February, and March 
1947. (2) Francis M. Sullivan, assistant di- 
rector, national legislative committee, the 
American Legion, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (3) Salary and incidental ex- 
penses. (4) The American Legion Magazine, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City; the National 
Legionnaire, Indianapolis, Ind. (5) The 
American Legion and all veterans of World 
War I and World War II and their dependents 
on all matters affecting their care, re- 
habilitation, hospitalization, reeducation, 
and housing; all matters effecting the gen- 
eral welfare of our country with regard to 
national defense; Americanization, included 
in which is opposition to all subversive ac- 
tivities and particular attention to our im- 
migration and naturalization laws; child 
welfare, not on’) for children of veterans but 
for all children; aid and assistance to vet- 
erans in agricultural development; matters 
dealing with our foreign policy and foreign 
relations; the development of sound civil 
aviation programs and policies; the develop- 
ment of sound and progressive programs for 
the employment and reemployment of vet- 
erans in civilian pursuits and in civil service; 
legislation which would eliminate all im- 
proper discriminations and be of benefit to 
the men and women who are still in our 
armed services; and all other matters in- 
cluded in the mandates and program of the 
American Legion as adopted and approved 
by the national convention of the American 
Legion and or by its national executive com- 
mittee which are the ruling and policy- 
making bodies of the American Legion. 

Sutlive, Carey R., National Association of 
Manufacturers, 623 Investment Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Receipts: Salary, 
$2,000; expenses reimbursed by employer, 
$551.22. Expenditures: $551.22. (2) Ex- 
penses paid to various railroads, hotels, res- 
taurants, taxicabs, and so forth. (3) For 
expenses incurred in course of business, such 
as travel, meals, and hotel accommodations, 
and expenses of conducting conferences for 
discussion of business matters. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) All legislation affecting industry, such 
as legislation relating to national labor pol- 
icy, taxation, public expenditures, industrial 
controls, social security, research, patents, 
and investments. 

Swomley, John M., Jr., 1013 Eighteenth 
Street NW, Washington 6, D. C. (1) Travel 
expenses between Washington and New York 
plus out-of-pocket expenses in Washington, 
$102.28. (2) John M. Swomley, Jr., for per- 
sonal expenses indicated above. (3) Indi- 
cated above. (4) Conscription News weekly. 
(5) I serve as acting director of the National 
Council Against Conscription on a volunteer 
basis to promote the achieving of the inter- 
national abolition of conscription, world- 
wide disarmament, and the defeat of peace- 
time conscription. 

Tarver, Malcolm C., Dalton, Ga. (1) $500 
for railroad fare, meals, and hotel bills; 
$2,500 as one-half of agreed compensation, 
(2) Malcolm C. Tarver. (3) For the pur- 
poses stated in answering (1). (4) None, 
(5) Legislation to restore depletion credit 
for barytes provided in section 124, Revenue 
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Act of 1943, and which expired December 
$1, 1946. 

Taylor, Col. John Thomas, 1608 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. (1) $417.77 salary 
semimonthly, less withholding and social- 
security taxes; $20.86 reimbursement for 
traveling expenses during January, February, 
and March 1947; $23.80 incidental expenses 
for January, February, and March 1947. (2) 
Col. John Thomas Taylor. (3) $20.86 reim- 
bursement for traveling expenses, round trip 
to Trenton, N. J.; $23.80 incidental expenses 
for January, February, and March 1947, car- 
fare, luncheons. (4) The American Legion 
Magazine, New York City; the National Le- 
gionnaire, Indianapolis, Ind. (5) The Amer- 
ican Legion and all veterans of World War I 
and World War II and their dependents on 
all matters affecting their care, their reha- 
bilitation, hospitalization, reeducation, and 
housing; all matters affecting the general 
welfare of our country with regard to na- 
tional defense; Americanization, included in 
which is opposition to all subversive activi- 
ties and particular attention to our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws; child wel- 
fare, not only for children of veterans but 
for all children; aid and assistance to vet- 
erans in agricultural development; matters 
dealing with our foreign policy and foreign 
relations; the development of sound civil 
aviation programs and policies; the develop- 
ment of sound and progressive programs for 
the employment and reemployment of vet- 
erans in civilian pursuits and in civil serv- 
ice; legislation which would eliminate all 
improper discrimination and be of benefit to 
the men and women who are still in our 
armed services; and all other matters in- 
cluded in the mandates and program of th. 
American Legion as adopted and approved 
by the national convention of the American 
Legion and/or by its natidnal executive com- 
mittee which are the ruling and policy- 
making bodies of the American Legion. 

Taylor, Margaret K., National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, 1731 I Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C. (1) Expended 
$14.50, (2) Taxicab. (3) Taxi fares. (4) 
None. (5) Any legislation which may af- 
fect milk producers. 

Taylor, Russell J., United Shoe Workers of 
America of the CIO, room 608, 917 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salary, 
$80; expenses, $21; hotel, $12; covering a 
period of 9 weeks. (2) Russell J. Taylor. 
(3) Legislative representative, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] 

Taylor, Tyre, 712 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) Received $3,124.98 as one- 
fourth of adjusted annual retainer by South- 
ern States Industrial Council. Expenditures 
as follows: (a) Adjusted regular office ex- 
penses amounting to $496.23; (b) for re- 
search and technical assistance, $1,041.65; 
(c) traveling expenses, $77. (2) (a) Land- 
lord, printer, stamps, telephone, etc.; (b) 
Henry Bison, Jr.; (c) Washington taxicab 
Operators. (3) See (1) above for purposes. 
(4) Semimonthly News Bulletin of Southern 
States Industrial Council; National Grocers’ 
Bulletin (published monthly); Missouri Gro- 
cers Bulletin (one time only). (5) The gen- 
eral legislative program of the council with 
particular emphasis on legislation favorable 
to the maintenance of a free-enterprise 
system. 

Thompson, Chester C., 1319 F Street NW., 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Received salary 
from the American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1319 F Street NW., Washington 4, D. C., 
$4,500, covering January, February, and 
March 1947. (2) Miscellaneous expenses, 
$35. (3) Taxicab and streetcar fares. (4) 
None. (5) All legislation affecting domestic 
water carrier and operator industry of the 
United States. 

Thomson, Dorothy W. (Mrs.), 300 B Street 
SE., Washington 3, D. C.; American Parents 
Association, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. (1) Received $1,173.32, salary; 
received, $201.55, miscellaneous expenses. 
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(2) To United States Government Printing 
Office, $143.20; miscellaneous expenditures, 
$58.35—taxicabs, mimeographing, postage, 
telephone, luncheon meetings, office supplies. 
(3) For copies of Government bills, $143.20; 
for miscellaneous expenses, $58.35—taxicabs, 
mimeographing, postage, telephone—lunch- 
eon meetings, office supplies. (4) [Blank.] 
(5) H. R. 1980, National School Health Serv- 
ices Act of 1947. 

Tinney, William H., Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co., 211 Southern Building, Fifteenth and H 
Streets NW., Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salary: 
$487.74 per month, which is paid for all the 
services rendered to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., only a part of which have to do with 
legislation; $149.25 was expended by me as 
expense money, during the first quarter of 
1947, for taxicabs, meals, automobile ex- 
penses, and incidentals. In addition to this 
amount, I also received $143.05 for expenses 
incurred in connection with other duties per- 
formed for the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
which have no relation to the purposes cov- 
ered by this act. (2) Various transportation 
companies, restaurants, garages, communica- 
tion companies, etc. (3) $149.25 was ex- 
pended by me as expense money, during the 
first quarter of 1947, for taxicabs, meals, au- 
tomobile expenses, and incidentals. (4) 
None. (5) Legislation affecting the interests 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Tobler, H. Willis, 857 Munsey Building, 
Washington 4, D. C. (1) Approximately $70 
expended. (See (6) of form B filed December 
1946.) (2) Taxis. (3) Transportation. (4) 
None. (5) In accordance with the annual 
resolutions adopted by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation proposed legislation on 
the following matters have been supported 
or opposed; extension of farm labor program, 
farm credit, extension of Commodity Credit 
Corporation, fertilizer, eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease, sugar-control extension, 
wool-price support, marketing agreement 
amendments, housing, amendment to Fair 
Labor Standards Act, education, public 
health, amendments to Reclamation Act, 
taxation, foreign relief, amendments to In- 
terstate Commerce Act, amendments to Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, postal rate in- 
crease. 

Tone.“ Joseph M., Machinists Building, 
Washington, D. C. (1) No money expended 
or received for legislative lobbying. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 
Tone, Joseph M., Machinists Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. (1) No money expended 
or received for lobbying. (2) No one. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) ‘None. 

Truitt, Paul T., National Association of 
Margarine, Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Any 
margarine legislation. 

Truitt, Paul T., National Association of 


Margarine Manufacturers, 1028 Munsey 
Building, Washington 4, D. ©. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Any 


margarine legislation. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., Jr., Insurance Com- 
pany of North America and the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, 1317 
F Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) Legis- 
lation for the Just payment of French spolia- 
tion claims. 

Tumulty, Joseph P., Jr., relief of Louisa 
Russell Nipkow, 1317 F. Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. (3) None. 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 715, Eightieth Congress, 
first session, a bill for the relief of Louisa 
Russell Nipkow. 

Turnbull.“ Robert, Foreman’s Association 
of America, 515 Barlum Tower, Detroit 26, 
Mich. (1) $126.46 actual expenses incurred 
for lobbying in Washington, D. C. (2) Vari- 
ous. (3) Actual expenses incurred for lobby- 
ing in Washington, D. C. (4) The Super- 
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visor, official publication of the Foreman’s 
Association of America. (5) H. R. 8, a bill 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives; S. 55, a bill in the United States Senate. 

Vance, C. W., room 312, Labor Building, 10 
Independence Avenue, Washington 4, D. C; 
Order of Railway Conductors of America, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (1) Salary, $1,190; ex- 
penses, $784.19. No money expended except 
for personal maintenance. (2) Hamilton 
Hotel, taxicabs, telephone, telegraph, post- 
age, laundry, cleaning, pullman fare and 
various restaurants. (3) Necessary living, 
transportation, communication, and living 
expense. (4) None. (5) All legislation af- 
fecting railway labor and particularly to op- 
posed bills detrimentally affecting the exist- 
ing railroad retirement and railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system. 

Van Curler,’ Delivan, Hotel Benedick, 1808 1 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) None. 
(2) None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) H.R. 
18, H R. 198, and H. R. 202, first session, 
Eightieth Congress. 

Van Curler, Delivan, box 2263, Anchorage, 
Alaska; Committee of Alaska Railroad Labor 
Organization (see original registration), 
box 2263, Anchorage, Alaska. (1) Received, 
$2,600; expended, $1,300. (2) The Hotel 
Benedick and miscellaneous establishments, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., local telephone 
company, and cab hire, subsistence. (3) 
Living expenses and transportation and nec- 
essary out-of-pocket expenses. (4) None, 
(5) Federal employee retirement legislation. 

Virkus, Frederick A., chairman, Conference 
of America Small Business Organizations, 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ul. 
(1) Total received as contributions and dues 
January 1, through April 8, 1947, $36,143.11; 
total expended for general office expense, 
printing, salaries, etc., $26,949.63 (same pe- 
riod). (2) Office expense and travel; cleri- 
cal staff of 10 persons; various vendors for 
printing, paper, office supplies, etc. (3) Leg- 
islation or proposed legislation affecting 
small business. (4) Only as come within 
the scope of our membership as affecting 
small business. (See attached’). (5) See 
answer to (3). 

Von Morpurgo, Henry, 406 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco 8, Calif. (1) $572.24 received 
from Baldwin & Mermey. (2) Retained in 
the firm for professional services except for 
the out-of-pocket amount of $72.24. (3) 
Stamps, messenger service, stationery, steno- 
graphic, automobile, mimeographing, tele- 
grams, and long-distance phone calls. (4) 
San Francisco Chronicle, San Francisco News, 
San Francisco Daily Commercial News, Oak- 


land Tribune. (5) Continuance of sugar 
controls. 
Walker, Dow V., chairman of national 


finance committee and special legislative 
assistant to national commander, 1701 Eight- 
eenth Street NW., Washington 9, D. C. (1) 
None. (2) |Biank.] (3) None. (4) None. 
(5) All legislation affecting disabled veterans, 
their widows, and dependents. 

Walsh, George, World War Veterans of the 
United States Merchant Marine, 1 Gardner 
Street, Newton, Mass. (1) $50 received, 
World War Veterans of the United States 
Merchant Marine; $50 spent for transporta- 
tion, hotel expense. (2) New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Rallroad Co., fare, $12.55; 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc,, plane 
fare, $21.17; hotel, $16; car fare, incidentals, 
$0.28; total, $50. (3) Make application for 
national charter, H. R. 2104, and to request 
reintroduction of the Peterson bill for bene- 
fits for wartime United States merchant sea- 
men (H. R. 476 and request a companion bill 
in Senate, S. 429, for the World War Veterans 
of the United States Merchant Marine, Bos- 
ton, Mass.). (4). None. (5) H. R. 2104, 
H. R. 476, and companion bill in Senate, 
S. 429. 

Walter, Stephen M., 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. (1) Received, $13,073.89; 
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expended, $13,498.08. 
ment see exhibit I.‘) 
(3) See exhibit II.] (4) None. (5) All 
pending or proposed Federal legislation 
affecting the interests of the electric utility 
industry. 

Warfel, George L., The Nationa! Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers, 112 C Street 
NW., Washington 1. D. C. (1) Salary (gross, 
withholding and social security taxes de- 
ducted), $1,250; expenses, 872.19: total, 
$1,322.19. (2) George L. Warfel. (3) To 
promote the welfare of the special-delivery 
messengers of the Post Office Department, 
covering liaison contacts with administrative 
Government officials, and legislative work, 
(4) The Special Messenger, Special News— 
mimeographed bulletins to membership. 
(5) Supporting all legislation of benefit to 
special-delivery messengers. 

Warner, Milo J., 1631 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. (1) Received from Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J., 
for services rendered in last quarter 1946, 
$1,500; and $260 expenses. (2) Various. (3) 
Transportation, hotels, meals, etc. (4) None. 
(5) Services on behalf of housing, labor, 
credit, and general legislation on a sound 
basis and protective of the interests of the 
policy owners of Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 

Wasserman, Jack, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C.; Citizens Com- 
mittee on Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty- 
sixth Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; 
compensation and reimbursement of ex- 
penses received as stated on registration 
statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) |Blank.] (4) 
None. (5) H. R. 2910. 

Waterfield, Maynard H., Citizens National 
Committee, Inc., 2844 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. (1) Salary, $1,814.26; ex- 
pense, taxi fare, 6100.40 (2) [Blank.| (3) 
[Blank.] (4) Washington Close-Up; Round 
Washington; miscellaneous research reports. 
(5) None. (See previous reports.) 

Waybur, Bruce, 1029 Vermont Avenue NW., 
Washington 5, D. C.; United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers of America, CIO, 11 
East Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y. (1) 
Salary, $1,040; expenses, $130. (2) Hotels, 
restaurants, cab drivers. (3) Personal ex- 
penses in Washington and travel. These 
expenses covered both legislative and non- 
legislative work. (4) UE News. (5) Support 
all legislation favorable to national peace, 
security, democracy, prosperity, and the gen- 
eral welfare; oppose legislation detrimental 
to these objectives. 

Webb, William H., National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, 1720 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. (1) See attached schedule.’ 
(2) See attached schedule.’ (3) As indicated 
in attached schedule,’ and for miscellaneous 
office, personal, and traveling expenses. (4) 
Waterways magazine. (5) All laws and regu- 
lations needed to promote the maintenance 
and improvement of waterways, the develop- 
ment and protection of water transportation, 
etc. 

Wellington, Beatrice, Citizens Committee 
on Displaced Persons, 89 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated on 
registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) H. R. 2910, Emer- 
gency Temporary Displaced Persons Admis- 
sions Act. 

Welliver, Edward M., 1424 Sixteenth Street 
NW.. Washington, D. C. (1) Registrant re- 
ceived only his regular salary as shown in 
his registration. He expended a total of $18. 
(2) The money was paid primarily to various 
taxi drivers employed in taking registrant 
between his office and the Capitol or House 
or Senate Office Buildings, and to clerks or 
cashiers in lunchrooms. (3) The money paid 
taxi drivers was for transportation to and 
from my office as indicated in (2) and the 
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money paid to clerks or cashiers was for 
lunches. (4) None. (5) Any legislation af- 
fecting the trucking industry. 

Werkau, C. W., National Federation of Tel- 
ephone Workers, 917 G Place NW., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C (1) Salary and expenses, $2,- 
437.76. (2) Normal living expenses plus rail- 
roads, air lines, hotels, restaurants, taxicabs, 
and other incidental and related expenses. 
(3) To perform to the normal functions of 
my position with the National Federation of 
Telephone Workers, none of which were re- 
lated to legislative activities. (4) None. (5) 
Any proposed legislation which would affect 
the National Federation of Telephone Work- 
ers or its affiliates. 

West, Oscar H., 1001-1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Ninth and F Streets, 
Washington 4, D. C., National Association of 
Insurance Agents, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
7, N. Y. (1) No money received or expended 
during preceding calendar quarter. Status 
of registrant the same as stated in original 
form B and accompanying letter of explana- 
tion, filed March 6, 1947. (2) [Blank.| (3) 
[Blank.] (4) |Blank.| (5) [Blank.] 

Wheeler, S. R., 11 Franklin Road SW., Roa- 
noke, Va. (1) $1,200; expenses when away 
from home. (2) Spent in maintaining a 
home and bonds. (3) Keeping family; bonds 
to retire on. (4) None. (5) Railroad labor. 

White, Richard P., 636 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. (1) Salary, $2,499.96; 
expenses reimbursed by employer, $278.48; 
expenditures, $278.48. (2) Expenses paid to 
various hotels, taxis, railroads, botanical gar- 
dens, boards of trade, restaurants, and clubs. 
(3) Attending meetings and conferences on 
matters of interest to the nursery industry. 
(4) News letter. (5) All bills of interest to 
the nursery industry as determined by the 
employer from time to time. 

Whitehall, Albert V.. 1834 K Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. (1) Quarterly salary, 
$1,812.48; reimbursement of travel expense, 
$365.29. (2) Various air lines, railroads, 
hotels, and recipients of miscellaneous 
amounts for taxicabs, meals, and similar 
necessary expenses. (3) Necessary traveling 
expenses as indicated. (4) Hospitals, the of- 
ficial journal of the American Hospital As- 
sociation. (5) Legislation which might af- 
fect the quality of hospital service to the 
people of this country. 

Whitlock, Douglas, 1032 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C.; Building Products 
Institute, 1756 K Street NW., Washington 6, 
D.C. (1) From Building Products Institute, 
Washington, D. C.: Fee, $1,500; expenses, 
$519.24. (2) Telephone and telegraph, 
$62.58; traveling, $378.41; restaurant, $76.75; 
notary fee, $1.50; total, $519.24. (3) As in- 
dicated by items above. (4) None. (5) All 
legislation which may affect the producers 
of building materials. 

Whyte, Louis E., Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, 1700 Eye Street NW.. 
Washington 6, D.C. (1) Salary, as reported 
on form B; actual expenses incident to my 
work as news director, none of which was 
expended in connection with legislative ac- 
tivities. (2) None. (3) None. (4) Natural 
Gas News Letter. (5) Am interested in leg- 
islation proposing amendments to the Nat- 
ural Gas Act. 

Wickenden, Elizabeth, American Public 
Welfare Association, 522 Transportation 
Building, Washington 6, D. C.; American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East Six- 
tieth Street, Chicago 37, Ill. (1) $800 (half 
time) salary received. (2) None. (3) None 
(4) American Public Welfare Association 
Letter to Members. (5) Any legislation af- 
fecting public welfare administration. 

Widmar,* Rudolph J., 1173 Norwood Road, 
Cleveland Ohio. (1) $270; actual expenses 
incurred for lobbying in Washington, D. C. 
(2) Various. (3) Actual expenses incurred 
for lobbying in Washington, D.C. (4) None. 
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(5) H. R. 8, a bill in the United States House 
of Representatives; S. 55, a bill in the United 
States Senate. 

Wiley.“ Harvey W. (Mrs.), chairman of leg- 
islation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 2345 Ashmead Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. (1) $4.50 for postage; $65.74, travel 
expense to board meeting, October 1946. (2) 
See (1). (3) See (1). (4) General Federa- 
tion Clubwoman, November 1946, copy here- 
with submitted; pamphlet, the Seventy- 
ninth Congress and the GFWC, copy here- 
with submitted. (5) Not employed for pay. 
A volunteer worker for the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. This organization 
supports legislation which pertains to the 
welfare of the home and to the general wel- 
fare, after given authority through the adop- 
tion of resolution by the delegate body. (See 
pamphlet, Resolutions, attached.) 

Wiley, Harvey W. (Mrs.), chairman of legis- 
lation, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
2345 Ashmead Place, Washington, D.C. Not 
employed for pay; appointed chairman of leg- 
islation, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; headquarters of organization is 1734 
N Street NW., Washington, D. C. (1) 
$4.50 for postage; $25, subscription, Congres- 
sional Intelligence, (2) See (1). (3) See 
(1). (4) See attached bulletins. (5) Not 
employed for pay. A volunteer worker for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This organization supports legislation which 
pertains to the welfare of the home and to 
the general welfare, after given authority 
through the adoption of resolution by the 
delegate body. 

Willard, Charles H., Davis, Polk, Wardwell, 
Sunderland & Kiendl, 15 Broad Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) None. (2) None. (3) 
None. (4) None. (5) S. 591, amendment of 
the congressional charter of the American 
National Red Cross (act of Jan. 5, 1905). 

Willenbucher, Franz Otto, Retired Officers 
Association, Inc., 1600 Twentieth Street NW., 
Washington 9, D. C. (1) Received, $300; 
no part of this sum was received specifically 
for the purpose of attempting to infiuence 
legislative action. (2) See (1) above. (3) 
See (1) above. (4) Retired Officers Associa- 
tion Bulletin. (5) Legislation affecting re- 
tired officers, warrant officers, and nurses of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service. 

Williamson," C. J. S., California State 
Chamber of Commerce, 901 Shorehar Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. (1) No activities 
performed January 1 to March 31, 1947, that 
fall within the regulations of table II. 
(2) [Blank,] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] 
(5) [Blank.] ` 

Williamson, John C., Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 1026 Seventeenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. (1) $500 per month as salary 
minus social-security and withholding taxes; 
$81.75 as expenses for transportation and 
luncheons in connection with legislative ac- 
tivities. (2) No record kept of recipients of 
taxicab fares and luncheons. (3) Transpor- 
tation, social obligations, and normal lunch- 
eon requirements. (4) VFW National News, 
VFW Foreign Service, VFW Legislative News- 
letter. (5) Legislation affecting all veter- 
ans and their dependents in relation to em- 
ployment, hospitalization, rehabilitation, 
pensions, disability compensation, and hous- 
ing; welfare of servicemen of the armed forces 
and their dependents; matters relating to 
the national security, immigration, and nat- 
uralization, the combating of subversive ac- 
tivities; and the furtherance of a sound for- 
eign policy; other matters included in the 
resolutions adopted by the national encamp- 
ment and the national council of admin- 
istration. 
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Peter, 1060 Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J. (1) Salary, $400 monthly, as regional 
director; expenses, $50 monthly as regional 
director; actual expenses while in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2) As per list attached“ (3) 
To lobby on legislation proposed by the 
Eightieth Congress. (4) The monthly pub- 
lication called the Supervisor. (5) Bill H. R. 
8, proposed by the House of Representatives; 
bill S. 55, proposed by the Senate. 

Wilson, E. Raymond, 2111 Florida Avenue 
NW.. Washington 8, D. C. (1) Gross salary, 
January, February, and March 1947, $1,375; 
travel expenses, $20044. (2) Various. (3) 
Travel is for the purpose of attending yearly 
meetings, quarterly meetings, or conferences 
of friends and other groups to interpret de- 
velopments in national and international 
policy, with special reference to legislation, 
and for other committee business. (4) We 
send a newsletter to a limited number of sub- 
scribers and friends about once a month. 
<r In general, to support measures leading 

to peace and humanitarian ends, such as 
world organization and world economic sta- 
bility, world disarmament, foreign relief, aid 
for racial minorities, 


America. 

Wilson” Everett B., Jr., 728 Shoreham 
Building, Washington 5, D. C. (1) $666.67 
monthiy from Association of Sugar Producers 
of Puerto Rico, but not for principal purpose 
of influencing legislation, which is a minor 
part of my activities. (2) None for purpose 
of 8 legislation. (3) None. (4) 
Newspapers in Puerto Rico only. (5) None. 

Wilson, Everett B., Jr., 728 Shoreham Buiid- 
ing, Washington 5, D. C.; Association of 
Sugar Producers of Puerto Rico, 732 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington 5. D. C. (1) $750 
monthly from Association of Sugar Produc- 
ers of Puerto Rico, but not for principal pur- 
poses of influencing legislation, which is a 
minor part of my activities. (2) None for 

purpose of oe legislation. (3) None. 
(4) Newspapers in Puerto Rico only. (5) 
None. 

Wilson, Glen S., 102 West Sixteenth Street, 
Austin; Tex. (1) $650 or 50 percent of re- 
ceipts from State income. (2) No money 
paid out to anyone. (3) [Blank] (4) 
None. (5) Townsend plan. 

Wilson, J. B., McKinley, Wyo. (1) Salary, 
paid by Wyoming Wool Growers Association, 
$1,500; expenses, paid by National Wool 
Growers Association, $1,079,37; total, 
$2,579.37. (2) Various. (3) The above paid 
to J. B. Wilson as secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association as salary for serv- 
ices rendered the association covering all 
work of the organization’ and as expenses 
for work in Washington, D. C., as chairman 
of the legislative committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, which work is 
only part of the duties of the offices. (4) 
The Wool Grower, editor, J. B. 
Wilson. (5) At the present time I am sup- 

House Joint Resolution 158 and 8. 


This work is carried on in conjunction with 
other duties. 


Wilson. Lacey C., 10 Independence Avenue, 


$ $640. (2) To Lacey C. Wil- 
son. (3) For salary and expenses while 
behalf of legislation in which 

the Locomotive Firemen 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 
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Wingert, E. L., 1 West Main Street, Madi- 
son 3, Wis. (1) Received $3.38 in addition 
to my share of retainer fee paid my firm for 
general services as legal counsel for Wis- 
consin State Chamber of Commerce, mvolv- 
ing many services unrelated to Federal leg- 
islation. $3.38. (2) Western 
Union Telegraph Co. (3) Telegrams. (4) 
None. (5) Such legislation affecting busi- 
ness and industry generally, as I may be 
instructed to give attention to from time to 
time. 

Winn, Arthur L., Jr., the National Inde- 
pendent Meat Packers Association, Invest- 
ment Building, Washington 5,D.C. (1) See 
registration as counsel for the National In- 
dependent Meat Packers Association and 
answer to (5) below. (2) I Blank. ] (3) 
[Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 1 have not sup- 
ported or opposed any legislation during past 
quarter. 

Winn, Arthur L., Jr., Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
Investment Building. Washington 5, D. C. 
(1) Clark & La Roe, law firm, received from 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., $1,875, monthly pay- 
ments on annual retainer of which I received 
a share as partner. (2) No payment made 
to any other person. (3) See (2). (4) 
None. (5) Legislation relating to improve- 
ment of status of water carriers. I have not 
supported or opposed any legislation during 
past quarter. 

Winter, Everett T., 705 Omaha National 

Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr.; 
Valley Association, 511 Locust Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. (1) Total reimbursable expenses 
in connection with legislative matters, 
$617.59; reimbursed by Mississippi Valley 
Association. One round trip, Omaha to 
Washington, D. C.; one one-way trip, Omaha 
to Washington, D. C. (2) Railroads, etc., 
$137.27; hotels and miscellaneous, $264.82; 
Statler Hotel, $195.50. (3) Travel, subsist- 
ence, and incidentals, expenses in connection 
with showing of motion picture, Operation 
Big Muddy. (4) None. (5) Legislation re- 
lating to river and harbor maintenance and 
improvement, the American merchant 
marine, soil conservation, flood control, regu- 
lation of domestic transportation. 

Wisdom, John Minor, care of Wisdom & 
Stone, 312 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
La. (1) None. (2) None. (3) See (1) and 
(2). (4) None. (5) See explanatory state- 
ment attached to form A, filed herewith.’ 

Alexander 


Wood, „ 905 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13, Ohio. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) None. 


Council, 910 Seventeenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. (1) None. (2) None. 13) 
(4) None. (5) None. 

W., Hotel Roosevelt, 
(1) riggs paps 


State of Michigan. (2) An money spent co 
living expenses, such as hotel, meals, tele- 
phone, telegraph, postage, and supplies. I 
have employed a secretary part time. (8) 
The only money I have paid out for services 
to anyone has been to my secretary. Her 
work has been confined to general secretarial 
(4) None. (5) H. R. 16, the Town- 
send Plan. 

Woodul, Walter F., Building, 
Houston 2, Tex. (See list attached.) (1) 
Salary for January and February 1947, $2,000, 
less railroad-retirement deduction; $438.03 


out-of-pocket refunded for Janu- 
ary and February. (2) See list attached. 
(8) See list attached (4) None. (5) Legis- 


lation affecting Texas railway lines. 
Woodul, Walter F., Imperial Sugar Co.. 
Chronicle Building, Houston 2, Tex. (1) 
Sugar 


Salary, So., $2,499.93; travel- 
$277.16. (2) Pennsylvania 
; $118.51; 


telegrams, taxis, 
etc., $25.05. (3) See (2) aboye. (4) 
None. (5) Sugar legislation. 
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Wootton, Edward W., Wine Institute, 1039 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(1) $2,650 quarterly, salary as manager of 
the Washington office of the Wine Institute, 
principal offices at 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco. (NotTs.—Foregoing compensation 
covers increase in annual salary from $9,900 
to $12,000, effective March 1, 1947. (2) Re- 
ceived by the undersigned for all personal 
services rendered as manager of this office, 
some of which services involve legislative ac- 
tivity. (3) See (1) and (2) above. No ex- 
penditures were made by undersigned to any 
other person for legislative purposes. (4) 
None. (5) Internal Revenue Code amend- 
ments relating to wine and produc: 
tion operations (H. R. 1945, 1946, and 1947! 
and certain possible modifications of Fai 
Labor Standards Act. 

Worley, Harry F., 5353 Reno Road NW., 
Washington 15, D. C.; National Customs Serv- 
ice Association, Cleveland, Ohio. (1) I re- 
ceived salary and reimbursement for travel. 
postage, office supplies, and incidental ex- 
penses. No part of money received for sal- 
ary or expenses was expended in support of 
or opposition to any legislation. (2) See (1). 
(3) See (1). (4) Customs Service News, pub- 
lished by the National Customs Service Asso- 
ciation; he is editor. It is published monthly 
and covers the activities of the association, 
news of prospective and enacted legislation, 
and news of personal interest to the mem- 
bership. (5) He supports legislation which 
will benefit officers and employees of the Fed- 
eral Government and opposes any legislation 
which is against their interests; legislative, 
administrative, or court action affecting the 
interests of the United States Customs Serv- 
ice. His appearance before committees of 
Congress is incidental to other activities and 
forms only a small portion of the aggregate. 

Wozencraft, Frank W., 410 Gulf States 
Building, Dallas. Tex.; 300 Hibbs Building, 
725 Fifteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 
Independent Bankers Association, Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District. (1) $642.93 reim- 
bursement for traveling, telephone, and tele- 
graph expenses. This includes amount re- 
imbursed to firm of Case & Wozencraft, as 


; Western Union and telephone com- 

pany. (3) See (2) above. (4) Article sub- 

mitted to the Texas Bankers Record at its 

a (5) Bank holding company legis- 
n. 


Wright, Frank C., Jr., room 802, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
(1) Impossible to make accurate segregation 
of income and expenses as between regular 
association work and legislative work. Of 
salary, not over $3,000 for this work. Of ex- 
penses, not over $2,000 for this purpose, in- 
cluding rent, phone, travel, help, and re- 
lated Total salary per month $1,- 
250. (2) Rent, Stoneleigh Court, $453; tele- 
phone, $320.15; office help, postage, miscel- 
laneous $806.24; traveling expenses, $264.19. 
fares, hotels, and meals included. (3) Main- 
tenance of office, telephones, help, travel, and 
expenses related to serving the industry's in- 
terests. (4) Anthracite Institute Bulletin. 
(5) Legislation affecting the mining and dis- 
tribution of anthracite coal. 

Yonkers, Andrew J., Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
(1) Money received: Salary (this represents 
one quarter of the amount of registrant's 
annual remuneration which ts attributable 
to the performance of duties which are sub- 
ject to the Lobbying Act), $875; reimburse- 
ment for traveling expenses, $313.87; total, 
$1,188.37. Money expended (in connection 
with duties related to the Lobbying Act), 
$313.37. (2) Air lines, railroads, 
hotels, restaurants, telephones, and tips. 
(3) Normal traveling expenses. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation affecting the petroleum iw- 
dustry. 
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Young, Donald A., Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington. D. C (1) Received: salary, 
$2,500; expenses, $87.52. Expended: trans- 
portation, $41.10; meals, $17.25; telephones, 
$10.87; entertainment, $18.30. (2) Taxi 
companies, telephone company, restaurants. 
(3) Transportation to and from, and com- 
munication with, the Capitol; other normal 
and necessary expenses. (4) None. (5) All 
legislation of interest to business such as 
bills on taxes, budget control, portal-to- 
portal-pay suits, general labor, census, etc. 

Young,” Roslyn D., 15 William Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. (1) The person above named 
has not received or expended any money in 
connection with any congressional matters, 
As reported on Form B filed by the above- 
named person, he is president of the Rubber 
Trade Association and is compensated by 
such association for his services as such presi- 
dent, and no compensation is paid to him 
specially with respect to any work done by 
him in connection with congressional mat- 
ters. (2) See answer to (1) above. (3) See 
answer to (1) above. (4) None. (5) The 
above-named person is not employed for the 
purpose of supporting or opposing any legis- 
lation. As president of the above-named 
association, he has occasion to appear only 
incidentally as such president in any con- 
gressional matter of interest to said 
association. 

Ziegler, Vinton E., 147 West Forty-second 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. (1) None. (2) 
None. (3) None. (4) None. (5) To permit 
the United States to admit its fair share of 
Europe’s displaced persons. 

Ziegler, Vinton E., Citizens Committee on 
Displaced Persons, 39 East Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. (1) None; com- 
pensation and expenses received as stated 
on registration statement. (2) [Blank.] (2) 
[Blank.] (3) [Blank.] (4) [Blank.] (5) 
H. R. 2910, Emergency Temporary Displaced 
Persons Admissions Act. 

Zook, John D., Ohio Chamber of. Com- 
merce, 820 Huntington Bank Building, 17 
South High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, 204 East Kelso Road, 
Columbus, Ohio. (1) Expended, $312.42. (2) 
Various. (3) Actual and necessary traveling 

mses on employer's business. (4) None. 
(5) Legislation dealing with social security, 
labor, taxation, and other matters of interest 
to our organization. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, May 13, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, give us the faith to believe 
that the words now spoken, and the 
yearnings of the hearts now open before 
Thee, are heard and understood in Thy 
presence. 

We, the members and officers and serv- 
ants of this body, unite our petitions for 
Thy blessing, Thy guidance, and Thy 
help, that we faithfully may do what is 
best for the people, and what is right in 
Thy sight, O God. Give to these, Thy 
servants, the representatives of the peo- 
ple in different parts of our land, the will 
to work together as a team for the wel- 


* Filed for fourth quarter, 1946. 
8 Filed with the Secretary only. 
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fare of all our people. Give them cour- 
age to withstand the pressure of the 
selfish, and give to the people the vision 
to see that sacrifice must be shared by 
all, that there is no substitute for hard 
work and no joy in unmerited reward. 
May we fear nothing, save that, knowing 
what is right, we fail to do it. 

So help us God, in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 12, 1947, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
raph by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 64. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
Dan River in North Carolina; 

S. 132. An act to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect certain 
special tonnage duties and light money, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 214. An act to change the name of the 
Lugert-Altus irrigation project in the State 
of Oklahoma to the W. C. Austin project; 

S. 273. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 460. An act to amend section 327 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; and 

S. 584. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R, 84. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended; 

H. R. 239. An act to further perfect the 
consolidation of the Lighthouse Service with 
the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 1179 An act to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the Seventeenth Triennial Con- 
vention of the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union to be held in this country 
in June 1947; 

H. R. 1203. An act to provide compensation 
to persons performing the duties of post- 
masters at post offices of the fourth class 
during annual and sick leave of the post- 
masters; 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the mar- 
keting of economic poisons and devices, and 
for other purposes; s 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service ren- 
dered under temporary appointment as war- 
rant or commissioned officers in the United 
States Navy and the United States Naval Re- 
serve, or in the United States Marine Corps 


and the United States Marine Corps Reserve, . 


for purposes of promotion to commissioned 
warrant officer in the United States Navy or 
the United States Marine Corps, respec- 
tively; 
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H.R.1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary in- 
terest reserved to the United States in lands 
conveyed to said post pursuant to act of 
Congress approved June 29, 1938; 

H. R. 1467. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to punish acts of interfer- 
ence with the foreign relations, the neutral- 
ity, and the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to punish espionage, and better to en- 
force the criminal laws of the United States, 
and for other purposes,” of June 15, 1917, as 
amended, and the Alien Registration Act, 
1940, to increase the penalties for violation of 
such acts; 

H. R. 1565. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 1 of the United States 
Code, entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 1566, An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H. R. 1567. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 6 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H. R. 1874. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 2054. An act to amend the act of 
April 14, 1930, to provide increased retired 
pay for certain members of the former Life 
Saving Service; 

H. R. 2083. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 17 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 2084. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law title 9 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Arbitration”; 

H.R. 2181. An act relating to institutional 
on-farm training for veterans; 

H. R. 2287. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended; 

H. R. 2331. An act to amend section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; 

H. R. 2358. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Hill County, Mont., for public-park 
purposes; 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 
of part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, to authorize an appropriation of 
$3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 2573. An act to authorize the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey to 
produce and sell copies of aerial or other 
photographs and mosaics, and photographic 
or photostatic reproductions of records, on a 
reimbursement of appropriations basis; 

H.R. 2654. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to grant to the Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the purpose 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing a 
subterranean water main in, on, and across 
the land of the United States Coast Guard 
station called Lazaretto depot, Baltimore, 
Md.; 

H.R.3029. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for preparation of 
plans and specifications for a courthouse to 
accommodate the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia and the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; and 

H. R.3190. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into positive law title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure.” 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
hold hearings until 1 o’clock p. m. today 
on the Export-Import Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ives 
in the chair). Without objection, the re- 
quest is granted. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the standing 
Subcommittee on Federal Charters, Holi- 
days, and Celebrations of the Committee 
on the Judiciary may meet this afternoon 
at 2 o'clock to hold a hearing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1126) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, to provide 
additional facilities for the mediation of 
labor disputes affecting commerce, to 
equalize legal responsibilities of labor or- 
ganizations and employers, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is operating this morning under a 
unanimous-consent agreement, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, May 13, 1947, at the hour of 12:30 p. m., 
the Senate proceed, without further debate, 
to vote upon any amendment that may be 
pending, or that may be submitted on today— 
Monday, May 12, 1947—as intended to be pro- 
posed, to the bill S. 1126, the Federal Labor 
Relations Act of 1947, after which the third 
reading of the bill shall be considered as 
ordered; that immediately thereafter the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House 
bill 3020, the Labor ent Relations 
Act, 1947; that the said bill be considered as 
amended by striking out all after the enact- 
ing clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of the Senate bill as amended; that the 

t of the amendments and the 
third reading of the House bill be considered 
as ordered; and that a vote be then taken 
upon the final passage of the House bill as 
amended. 

Ordered further, That after the adoption of 
this order, no amendment that is not ger- 
mane to the bill or substitute shall be re- 
ceived, and that after the recess of the Senate 
today no new amendment shall be received 
either to the bill or the proposed substitute. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to speak very briefly on the pending legis- 
lation. In the first place, I desire to 
clarify the legislative history of the pro- 
visions of the committee bill relating to 
court review of findings by the National 
Labor Relations Board, as the legisla- 
tive history may become very important 
in case of subsequent court interpreta- 
tion of this bill, if it shall be enacted into 
law. So I make these observations. 


SCOPE OF REVIEW OF BOARD FINDINGS UNDER 
8. 1126 


The present law provides that the ` 


“findings of the Board if supported by 
evidence shall be conclusive.” The 
committee bill, in section 10 (e) and 
(f), has changed the language to read 
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that the “findings of the Board with re- 
spect to questions of fact if supported 
by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole shall be conclu- 
sive.” 

In his comprehensive statement re- 
garding the provisions of the committee 
bill the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] 
on April 23—CoNnGRESSIONAL REcoRD, page 
3839—indicated that two changes had 
been made with regard to the scope of 
review of Board findings. He stated that 
under the present law the rule is “simply 
that any decision supported by evidence 
shall be final as to the facts,” whereas 
under the committee bill “the evidence 
must be substantial” and, moreover, it 
must be “substantial when viewed in the 
light of the entire record.” Ido not dif- 
fer with the statement that the findings 
must be supported by substantial evi- 
dence and that the determination of sub- 
stantiality must be made upon the rec- 
ord considered as a whole. My purpose 
is to point out that while we have used 
somewhat different language in the com- 
mittee bill, the intention is that the same 
rules regarding judicial review shall pre- 
vail as to findings of the Board as are 
provided for in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. For the information of Sen- 
ators I should like briefly to review the 
history of the present provision in the 
committee bill. 

In the committee print of the bill dated 
April 9, 1947, which is clearly labeled 
“Tentative only; not approved by the 
committee,” language appears making 
findings of the Board conclusive “un- 
less contrary to the weight of the evi- 
dence.” It will be observed that a very 
significant change was being proposed in 
this print of the committee bill, namely, 
authorizing the reviewing courts to de- 
termine whether Board findings were in 
accordance with the weight of the evi- 
dence. The effect would have been to 
adopt an entirely different test of con- 
clusiveness in the case of the National 
Labor Relations Board as compared with 
other administrative agencies to which 
the provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act are applicable. 

A different test of judicial review was 
proposed in the committee rint of April 
16, which again was a tentative print 
which had not been approved by the 
committee. In this draft of the bill it 
was proposed that “the iindings of the 
Board with respect to questions of fact 
and law shall be accorded the same de- 
gree of conclusiveness as the findings of 
a United States district court.” The 
effect of this proposal would have been 
to adopt the so-called clearly erroneous 
test of judicial review, substantially the 
same as now provided in rule 52 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure gov- 
erning review of district court findings. 

When the committee met to consider 
the April 16 draft, I objected to the pro- 
posed new definition, and urged that the 
present rule as contained in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act be retained. In 
other words, it was my suggestion that 
the findings of the Board be subject to 
the same scope of review as the findings 
of other Federal administrative agencies, 
and I pointed out that the present rule 
required that agency findings be sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. I there- 
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fore proposed in committee that the bill 
be changed so as to make Board findings 
conclusive on review “if supported by 
substantial evidence.” At the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], I agreed that the words “on the 
record reconsidered as a whole” be 
added. These words are in substance 
contained in the section of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act defining the 
scope of review of agency findings. 

Section 10 (e) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act provides that the review- 
ing court shall “hold unlawful and set 
aside agency action, findings, and con- 
clusions found to be unsupported by 
substantial evidence,” and that in “mak- 
ing the foregcing determinations the 
court shall review the whole record or 
such portions thereof as may be cited 
by any party.” It was my intention— 
and I am sure the Senator from New 
York agrees with me—that no different 
test of review be applied to findings of 
the National Labor Relations Board than 
to the findings of other administrative 
agencies as provided for in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. i 

I also wish to make clear that no 
greater latitude of review is intended by 
the use of the words “with respect to 
questions of fact,” in lieu of the words in 
the present statute “as to the facts,” 
in describing what findings are review- 
able. Although this is a rather minor 
point, some question has been raised as 
to the possible significance of the change, 
and I merely wanted to point out that no 
change is intended. The fact of the 
matter is that the words “questions of 
fact” were contained in tht April 16 
print of the bill which we had before 
us at the time I made my suggestion that 
the substantial-evidence test be retained, 
and we merely struck out the words 
directly touching on the scope of review 
and substituted the words suggested by 
myself and the Senator from New York. 

I wish now to state my voting posi- 
tion on the pill pending before the Sen- 
ate and the substitute bill. I find 
myself unable to vote in favor of send- 
ing the pending bill to conference be- 
cause I am convinced that amendments 
which have been adopted during debate 
are unsound and will not have the effect 
of promoting sound labor-management 
relations. On the contrary, I feel 
strongly that the amendments will have 
an opposite effect. 

It is not my purpose to argue at length 
at this time against adoption of the 
committee bill as amended. I wish to 
say in passing that I shall also vote 
against the substitute bill. I shall vote 
against it primarily because, in my judg- 
ment, the substitute bill would not ac- 
complish what I think should be accom- 
plished by the Congress in passing labor 
legislation at the present session. I do 
not think it would serve to correct the 
basic labor abuses which need to be cor- 
rected by way of legislation. I think it 
is a bill that is so mild in its terms that 
it would not be helpful to a solution of 
the labor problems which I think must 
be solved in the public interest. 

Likewise, I cannot vote for the bill 
which will be sent to conference, be- 
cause I think the Senate has made a 
grievous mistake in not accepting, with- 
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out amendment, the bill as it came from 
the committee. Our committee bill was 
a workable bill, whereas I am satisfied 
that the bill which will go to conference 
will be causative rather than preventive 
of labor difficulties. 

It is not my purpose to argue at this 
time against the adoption of the com- 
mittee bill as amended. My arguments 
have been presented by me in this debate 
as each one of the amendments was 
being considered. I reaffirm them now. 
For the Recorp, and because I entertain 
deep convictions on this subject, I ask 
indulgence to summarize very briefly my 
reasons for voting against the bill as 
amended. 

First, by adopting the amendment 
making it an unfair labor practice, to 
be investigated and determined by the 
National Labor Relations Board, for a 
union to coerce or restrain employees in 
the exercise of their self-organizational 
rights we have laid the legislative founda- 
tion for a national police force. I sub- 
mit that, without warrant in the record 
before us, we have invaded the legitimate 
N of State and local police regula- 
tion. 

I want the Recorp to show as clearly 
as possible, Mr. President, that I hold no 
brief for coercive tactics on the part of 
American labor unions, but I believe such 
coercive tactics should be handled by 
State law and by State police. I wish to 
repeat and emphasize that this amend- 
ment, so plausibly worded, so worded as 
to give the impression that those who 
vote against it are in favor of coercion, 
is an amendment which can be used and 
I have no doubt will be used by anti- 
labor employers to block and stymie 
legitimate organizational drives by 
workers. Under the amendment anti- 
union employers can bring a great many 
false charges against unions, alleging co- 
ercion when coercion in fact does not 
exist, but the very allegations, and the 
procedures which would have to be fol- 
lowed under the amendment, in deter- 
mining the truth or falsity of such 
charges, will slow up legitimate union 
organizational work and will weaken 
unions. I submit that employers who 
want to weaken unions will make effec- 
tive use of this amendment. Antiunion 
forces in this country have been strong 
for this amendment because they see in 
it a great chance to defeat certification 
of a union in their plants by the delaying 
and dilatory tactics made possible by the 
amendment. They are seeking any leg- 
islation of the type of this amendment 
that will help them litigate unions into a 
weak position. 

Second, again without substantial evi- 
dence, and to my mind in complete dis- 
regard of the evidence, we have written 
a legislative straitjacket for union wel- 
fare funds. Some proponents of the 
amendment admitted that we lacked 
adequate information on the subject 
matter and acknowledged that the pro- 
posal was temporary in nature. But in 
my view the logical and wise conclusion 
from these premises should have been 
rejection of the amendment. Great 
harm may be done by the adoption of 
such ill-considered proposals. In any 
case, it does not seem to me to add to the 
stature of the greatest deliberative body 
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in the world when we act on the basis of 
admittedly incomplete information, es- 
pecially when no showing has been made 
that action now is imperative. No show- 
ing has been made that it would not have 
been better to submit the matter to fur- 
ther study. Another section of our com- 
mittee bill provided for an investigation 
committee, to which this problem could 
and should have been submitted. In its 
present form it disrupts the welfare 
funds of about one and a quarter million 
workers in this country. It will cause 
confusion, ill feeling, and trouble in many 
industries that have worked out to the 
complete satisfaction of both employers 
and workers very good welfare fund 
agreements. 

Third, the amendment making certain 
strikes and boycotts unlawful and au- 
thorizing any person, irrespective of the 
amount of damage done to him, who may 
be “injured in his business or property” 
by any violation thereof, to sue the union 
in Federal court without regard to the 
amount in controversy, effects a very 
basic change in the law of labor relations, 
and, I feel confident, will have the in- 
evitable result of clogging the Federal 
courts with petty litigation having no ob- 
jective but that of weakening the labor 
movement. In my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that amendment alone takes us 
back at least 25 years in labor relations, 
and if it becomes the law, it will be found 
that legitimate union objectives will be 
greatly harassed and seriously stymied 
by antilabor employers. It is an amend- 
ment which will encourage the antilabor 
forces of the country to bring many false 
charges and a multiplicity of suits just 
to litigate out of existence a union treas- 
ury and thereby weaken the union at 
time of strike. 

Furthermore, as I stated on the floor of 
the Senate a few days ago, in my judg- 
ment it cannot successfully be denied 
and I submit a future Supreme Court 
decision will bear me out, because fur- 
ther study has convinced me that as a 
matter of law my legal objection is crys- 
tal clear—that under the amendment 
and the procedure for which it provides, 
there has been returned to individual 
employers the right to secure an injunc- 
tion. To that extent, the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act is set aside by this 
amendment. I shall be no party, by my 
vote, to the enactment of a law that re- 
vives in any degree whatsoever the evils 
of government by injunction which pre- 
vailed prior to the passage of the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. 

Lastly, I want to point out that the 
McClellan amendment, adopted by a 
standing vote in the closing hours of 
debate last Friday night, constitutes an- 
other reason for my decision to vote 
against the bill as amended. I need not 
reiterate my opposition to Communists 
and their beliefs. I shall fight com- 
munism with all my energy because it 
destroys the liberties of freemen. I want 
to say that communism must be stamped 
out of the free labor movement of this 
country, if we are to preserve the rights 
of free workers and protect the dignity of 
the individual. But this amendment 
makes it impossible for any local of a 
national union to become the lawful bar- 
gaining representative of any employees, 
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if one or more of its national officers is a 
member of the Communist Party or can 
reasonably be regarded as a member. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the 
amendment would place in the hands of 
every antilabor employer in the country 
another weapon to slow down and pre- 
vent legitimate organizational drives, be- 
cause all he has to do under the amend- 
ment is allege that the union has within 
its officialdom a Communist. Once an 
employer makes such an allegation, the 
issue will then have to be tried out before 
a union can effectively go ahead with an 
organizational drive. Under the amend- 
ment, an employer does not have to rec- 
ognize the union if he alleges that it has 
a Communist as an officer until the Board 
finds to the contrary. Delay, stalling, 
litigation are the handmaidens of union 
busting. Employers know that and that 
is why the pressure is so strong to pass 
this type of amendment. 

This amendment is an open invitation 
to the Communists to infiltrate into labor 
unions and thereby make them ineligible 
to certification. It places a premium on 
their ability to obtain office and penalizes 
honest American trade unions and their 
members in a wholly unjustified manner. 
I have sufficient faith in American work- 
ingmen to believe that they can handle 
the problem of Communist infiltration if 
they are not handicapped by legislation 
which plays directly into the hands of 
Communists and their sympathizers. 

I close, Mr. President, with this state- 
ment: I not only shall vote against send- 
ing the bill to conference but I shall vote 
to sustain a veto of the bill when it comes 
out of conference and is finally passed if 
the President of the United States has 
the good judgment to veto it. I shall so 
vote because I think a veto of this bill is 
wholly deserved. I deeply regret that the 
Senate of the United States did not see 
fit to adopt the very sound bill which 
came out of committee, a bill on which I 
worked for weeks and which, in title I, 
sets forth the amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act which I proposed and for which 
I have fought for a period of years. I 
say now in the closing moments of the 
debate, to American labor, that there is 
no justification for American labor not 
accepting the type of amendments to 
the Wagner Act that I wrote into title I 
of the bill. 

I deeply regret that the Senate did 
not see fit to proceed with labor legisla- 
tion one issue at a time, by way of one 
title at a time; but for reasons best 
known to them, but which for the most 
part I think were based on partisan pol- 
itics, the leaders of my party in the Sen- 
ate decided on a different course of ac- 
tion. They are welcome to stand on their 
record. I shall have no hesitancy, Mr. 
President, now or in the future, and par- 
ticularly in the campaign of 1948, stand- 
ing on the labor record I have made in 
the Eightieth Congress on the legislation 
now pending in the Senate. 

I shall not vote for the bill in view of 
the amendments attached to it because 
it scuttles the effective enforcement of 
the National Labor Relations Act as we 
proposed to modify that act in our com- 
mittee bill. The amendments which are 
now attached to the bill strike a serious 
blow at the legitimate rights of free 
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workers. They fail to protect the public 
interest because they constitute unwork- 
able legislation that must be opposed by 
workers if they are to be protected from 
unon-busting employers. 

I hope that before we adjourn this 
Congress the Republican majority will 
regain its good judgment and pass the 
type of sound legislation on labor that 
I proposed in title I of the committee 
bill. It is fair, reasonable, constructive, 
and enforceable. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I believe 
in collective bargaining and the right to 
strike. I feel, as I believe the great ma- 
jority of our fellow citizens feel, that 
there must be some restriction on the 
powers exercised by certain labor leaders. 
Some unions are performing an excellent 
service under present leaders, but other 
unions need more democracy and the 
leadership should be made responsible to 
the will of their members. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
committee bill as amended. I rise for the 
purpose of stating, as briefly as may be, 
the reasons for my belief that the pend- 
ing bill will, in a large measure, accom- 
Plish this purpose. 

THE DESPOTISM OF JOHN L. LEWIS IS 
UN-AMERICAN 

Government operation of the coal 
mines is soon to end. Then by an arro- 
gant nod of the head, John L. Lewis, a 
private citizen, has the power to stop 
the supply of coal, and thereby shut down 
substantially all industry in this coun- 
ary. When Lewis appeared before the 
Senate Labor Committee in opposition 
to any legislation affecting labor, he gave 
as his solemn opinion that our country 
“has never yet been discommoded,” and 
“has never yet suffered irreparable in- 
jury” by being deprived of coal as the 
result of a coal strike. He has already 
forgotten that in 1943, at the time our 
armies and navies were engaged in a 
fight to death with enemies all over the 
world, and at the time our workers were 
straining every effort of brain and brawn 
to produce war material, John L. Lewis 
called strikes in the coal industry on 
four different occasions. He did this 
notwithstanding he had entered into a 
no-strike agreement with the President. 
Immediately the production of tanks, 
guns, ships, and other supplies of war 
needed by our fighting forces declined, 
and our war industry began to grind to a 
halt for the lack of coal. Are we asked to 
believe that no irreparable injury re- 
sulted when every day's delay lengthened 
the war and cost American lives on the 
field of battle? Only the wartime powers 
of the Government prevented complete 
collapse of our national economy. We 
are now approaching a time when these 
wartime powers of the Government will 
no longer be available, and unless Con- 
gress acts, John L. Lewis will be able to 
hold a stop watch on all American in- 
dustry, shutting it off whenever he likes 
and permitting it to commence only 
when his will has been met. By the 
flick of a majestic finger, this lord of 
high decision will be able to control the 
opportunity of millions of men and 
women to earn a living for themselves 
and their families. I cannot become a 
party to that condition, 
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THE CLOSED SHOP IS UN-AMERICAN 

In my own State of Missouri we have 
come to know this device, and on the 
whole our acquaintance has not been 
pleasant. 

In a Missouri town a church roof was 
in need of repair, but it was believed that 
the church treasury could not afford the 
expense at that time. Several members 
of the church, members of a local union, 
offered to donate their services in per- 
forming the work if the church would 
buy the material. This was done, but 
when the roof was repaired the union 
Officers notified the church that it would 
have to pay a sum equal to the labor cost, 
not to the church members who did the 
work, but to the union, and if payment 
were not made the union members who 
had done the work on the church wouid 
be expelled from the union. The money 
was paid. 

In St. Louis, two veterans of World 
War II were expelled from a union. 
Their only offense was that they had de- 
clined to buy chances in a lottery con- 
ducted by the union. Their employer 
had a contract whereby it was agreed to 
employ only members of the union in 
good standing, and the two veterans 
were accordingly discharged. Suppose 
that these veterans had declined to con- 
tribute funds to the Communist Party, 
or some other political creed? So far as 
I can see, there is no difference in prin- 
ciple. 

Compulsory unionism is & weapon 
which good union leaders do not need 
and which irresponsible union leaders 
should not have. Unionism is a good 
cause that can stand on its own bottom. 
Thomas Jefferson stated that “The mi- 
nority possess their equal rights, which 
equal laws must protect and which to 
violate would be oppression.” I oppose 
the closed shop as un-American. It 
smacks of totalitarianism of the worst 
sort. I shall defend the right of the 
American workingman to work. 

BACK TO BED ROCK PRINCIPLES 


We should consider the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of three groups: First, the 
employees; second, the employers; and, 
third, the public. The general public is 
the major victim of a labor dispute. In 
a democratic society the public welfare 
and safety is paramount to the rights of 
any individual or group. There is no 
natural right fo conspire against the 
public welfare, and there should be none 
granted by law. To solve this problem, 
the Senate committee, as I see it, has re- 
turned to well-established legal prin- 
ciples. 

THE SENATE BILL IS THE BEST SOLUTION SO FAR 
PRESENTED 

It is significant that the presidents of 
the two major unions, who appeared be- 
fore the labor committees, offered no sug- 
gestions, even though pressed to do 
so, as to how labor disputes affecting 
the national interest should be settled 
other than that no law whatsoever af- 
fecting unions should be passed by Con- 
gress. I believe the Senate to be unwill- 
ing to accept their program. 

I am not rash enough to suggest that 
the proposed legislation is a complete so- 
lution, or that all labor disputes affecting 
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the public interest and all abuses against 
the man who works will be eliminated by 
its passage. I do say that it is the best 
solution that has yet been presented. 
I do say that it is a moderate, restrained, 
well-considered bill. 

BILL OF RIGHTS FOR THE AVERAGE MAN 


The proposed legislation grants to the 
individual workingman freedom from 
abuses, by imposing reasonable restric- 
tions and requirements on employers and 
union. Contrary to statements made by 
opponents of the bill, all the features of 
the National Labor Relations Act which 
grant rights to workingmen are retained. 
Employees are still granted the right to 
self-organization, to form, join, or assist 
labor organizations, and to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their 
own choosing, and to engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of mutual aid 
or protection. All the restrictions placed 
on employers by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act are retained. The important 
features of this legislation and the most 
beneficial, in my opinion, are the provi- 
sions that grant to the man who works, 
rights and freedoms he has never before 
possessed. There are many of them, but 
I shall enumerate only a few. 

First. The man who works will not be 
required to join a union in order to ob- 
tain a job, and will not be required to be- 
come a member of a union in order to 
keep his job unless a majority of the em- 
ployees in the unit desire this require- 
ment. 

Second. Members of a union will not 
be fired from a job upon demand of a 
union except for nonpayment of dues. 

Third. The man who works, if he de- 
sires to join a union, will be granted the 
right to join on the same terms and con- 
ditions as any other person. 

Fourth. The man who works will be 
guaranteed the right to be free from re- 
straint or coercion by his employer and 
also by his union in the exercise of his 
rights to self-organization, and the se- 
lection of his bargaining agent. 

Fifth. The man who works may file 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
his union for misconduct as well as 
against his employer, and may be rein- 
stated to his job with back pay if the 
loss of his job resulted from an, unfair 
labor practice by the employer or by the 
union. 

Sixth. The man who works will be en- 
titled to financial statements of his un- 
ion and to know exactly how his money 
is being spent. 

THREAT OF A VETO 


I have only one more thing to say, 
Mr. President, and that is in regard to 
the bugaboo of a veto. It has been sug- 
gested on the floor of the Senate and in 
the cloakrooms that an innocuous labor 
bill should be passed, because “the Presi- 
dent will not sign any other bill.” This 
amounts to an intimation that the Con- 
gress should abdicate its constitutional 
function in favor of the Executive. The 
people who voted last November expect 
us to endeavor, first, to restore peace be- 
tween labor and management; second, to 
grant individual employees the right to 
manage their own union; third, to stop 
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labor racketeering; fourth, to free pro- 
duction from the grip of excessive 
strikes; and fifth, to protect men who 
work and their unions from capture by 
Communists. I know that Congress will 
make an earnest effort to carry out this 
mandate. If the President, for political 
or other reasons, chooses to exercise his 
right to veto the legislation, let the peo- 
ple decide at the next election who has 
acted in the public interest. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
heretofore submitted a perfecting 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me. I now offer the amendment in or- 
der that we may have an opportunity 
to vote on it at 12:30. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 6, after line 
24, it is proposed to insert as separate 
paragraphs, the following: 

(a) The term “superintendent” means any 
individual who, within power directly dele- 
gated by an owner, president, or board of 
directors, directs, controls, and administers 
a specific institution, plant, or function and 
is responsible for the successful outcome of 
the undertaking, and who works through 
assistants or subordinate foremen. 

(b) The term “assistant superintendent” 
means any individual having authority to 
regularly assist a superintendent by perform- 
ing essentially the same duties as the 
superintendent. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the perfecting 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have 
not taken part in the discussion involv- 
ing this proposed legislation to any ex- 
tent except briefly upon the motion to 
recommit the bill to the committee with 
instructions, made several days ago by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I do 
not rise at this time for the purpose either 
of delaying a vote or merely indulging a 
whimsical desire to make a speech; but 
I entertain certain sentiments and con- 
vietions with respect to the pending leg- 
islation, and I feel it my duty to give 
expression to them before the vote is 
taken. I recognize that the vote which 
I shall cast will no doubt be misinter- 
preted by some of those who will disagree 
with the position I take. That is a pen- 
alty which we pay for the honor of rep- 
resenting the people who send us here 
as Members of this great body. 

In what I shall say I shall not impugn 
either the motives or the sincerity of 
Members of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, or of any other Senator, 
no matter what his position may be re- 
garding this proposed legislation. 

I had hoped that I might be able to 
support and vote for a bill attempting to 
correct some of the inequalities and in- 
justices, and probably some of the mis- 
takes made in the original legislation. 

Mr. President, there has been discus- 
sion within the Chamber and outside the 
Chamber as to whether there ought to 
have been closer cooperation between the 
Congress and the President of the United 
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States in the initiation of this legisla- 
tion and in its formulation as the proc- 
ess went along. 

It is always desirable that the legisla- 
tive and executive branches cooperate as 
fully as possible in the framing of legis- 
lation, because the President is just as 
much a part of the legislative process as 
is the Congress of the United States. He 
has the constitutional right to approve 
or reject legislation, and in my judgment 
it is a serious mistake for the Congress, 
or either branch of it, to proceed without 
due consideration of the convictions of 
the President on all matters with respect 
to which his convictions are obtainable— 
certainly on important legislation such 
as that which we are considering. 

I have no information as to what the 
President will do regarding any bill that 
is sent to him. He does not know, nor 
do I know, the terms of the bill which 
will finally reach him for his considera- 
tion; and very naturally he could not 
take the initiative, except in the formal 
recommendations which he made to the 
Congress in his message on the state of 
the Union in January. He could not be- 
come a lobbyist. He could not seek to 
create any sort of impression that he 
was attempting to dictate to the Con- 
gress the type of legislation which it 
might enact. 

It is most unfortunate, Mr. President, 
in my judgment, that the other day the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
a distinguished legislator whom I have 
known and admired for many years, saw 
fit, in an interview or statement, to dare 
the President of the United States to 
exercise his Constitutional right either 
upon legislation dealing with taxes or 
legislation dealing with labor. It seems 
to me that it was a rather peculiar spec- 
tacle, before either House had completed 
legislation upon the subject of taxation 
or labor regulation, that the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives should an- 
nounce that if the President vetoed 
either of these bills he would have no 
opportunity thereafter either to approve 
or veto another bill upon either subject. 

The only interpretation that can be 
placed upon such a statement is that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
is indulging in a form of intimidation 
against the President of the United 
States in daring him to exercise his Con- 
stitutional right according to his own 
conscience and his own judgment. 

I do not know what the Prestident will 
do in regard to this bill, nor do I know 
what he will do with reference to the tax 
legislation which may finally reach him. 
But the founders of our Government and 
the framers of our Constitution were not 
dealing in idle verbiage when they au- 
thorized and commanded the President 
of the United States to exercise his own 
judgment with reference to legislation 
sent to him by the Congress of the United 
States. 

In his message in January on the state 
of the Union the President recommended 
certain legislation. I shall not take the 
time to read all he said on the subject of 
labor and labor-management relations, 
and legislation necessary to accomplish 
what he thought ought to be done. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recor» at this point as a part of my 
remarks that portion of the President’s 
message dealing with labor-management 
relations, beginning on page 3 of his mes- 
sage and ending at the top of page 6, 
so that it may be included with my re- 
marks in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the President’s message was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


The year just past—like the year after the 
First World War—was marred by labor- 
management strife. 

Despite thi. outbreak of economic war- 
fare in 1946, we are today producing goods 
and services in record volume. Nevertheless, 
it is essential to improve the methods for 
reaching agreement between labor and man- 
agement and to reduce the number of strikes 
and lock-outs. 

We must not, however, adopt punitive 
legislation. We must not, in order to pun- 
ish a few labor leaders, pass vindictive laws 
which will restrict the proper rights of the 
rank and file of labor. We must not, under 
the stress of emotion, endanger our Ameri- 
can freedoms by taking ill-considered action 
which will lead to results not anticipated 
or desired. 

We must remember, in reviewing the 
record of disputes in 1946, that manage- 
ment shares with labor the responsibility 
for failure to reach agreements which would 
have averted strikes. For that reason we 
must realize that industrial peace cannot 
be achieved merely by laws directed against 
labor unions. 

During the last decade and a half we have 
established a national labor policy in this 
country based upon free collective bargain- 
ing as the process for determining wages and 
working conditions. 

This is still the national policy. 

It should continue to be the national 
policy. 

But as yet not all of us have learned what 
it means to bargain freely and fairly. Nor 
have all of us learned to carry the mutual 
responsibilities that accompany the right to 
bargain. There have been abuses and harm- 
ful practices which limit the effectiveness of 
our system of collective bargaining. Fur- 
thermore, we have lacked sufficient govern- 
mental machinery to aid labor and manage- 
men: in resolving differences, 

Certain labor-management problems need 
attention at once and certain others, by 
reason of their complexity, need exhaustive 
investfgation and study. 

We should enact legislation to correct 
certain abuses and to provide additional 
governmental assſstance in bargaining. But 
we should also concern ourselves with the 
basic causes of labor-management difficulties. 

In the light of these considerations, I 
propose to you and urge your cooperation 
in effecting the following four-point pro- 
gram to reduce industrial strife: 

Point No. 1 is the early enactment of 
legislation to prevent certain unjustifiable 
practices. 

First, under this point, are jurisdictional 
strikes. In such strikes the public and the 
employer are innocent bystanders who are 
injured by a collision between rival unions, 
This type of dispute hurts production, in- 
dustry, and the public—and labor itself. 
I consider jurisdictional strikes indefensible. 

The National Labor Relations Act provides 
procedures for determining which union rep- 
resents the employees of a particular em- 
ployer. In some jurisdictional disputes, 
however, minority unions strike to compel 
employers to deal with them despite a legal 
duty to bargain with the majority union. ' 
Strikes to compel an employer to violate the 
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law are inexcusable. Legislation to prevent 
such strikes is clearly desirable. 

Another form of interunion disagreement 
is the jurisdictional strike involving the 
question of which labor union is entitled 
to perform a particular task. When rival 
unions are unable to settle such disputes 
themselves, provision must be made for 
peaceful and binding determination of the 
issues. 

A second unjustifiable practice is the sec- 
ondary boycott, when used to further juris- 
dictional disputes or to compel employers 
to violate the National Labor Relations Act. 

Not all secondary boycotts are unjustified. 
We must judge them on the basis of their 
objectives. For example, boycotts intended 
to protect wage rates and working condi- 
tions should be distinguished from those in 
furtherance of jurisdictional disputes. The 
structure of industry sometimes requires 
unions, as a matter of self-preservation, to 
extend the conflict beyond a particular em- 
ployer. There should be no blanket pro- 
hibition against boycotts. The appropriate 
goal is legislation which prohibits secondary 
boycotts in pursuance of unjustifiable ob- 
jectives, but does not impair the union’s 
right to preserve its own existence and the 
gains made in genuine collective bargaining. 

A third practice that should be corrected 
is the use of economic force, by either labor 
or management, to decide issues arising out 
of the interpretation of exising contracts. 

Collective-bargaining agreements, like 
other contracts, should be faithfully ad- 
hered to by both parties. In the most en- 
lightened union-management relationships, 
disputes over the interpretation of contract 
terms are settled peacefully by negotiation 
or arbitration. Legislation should be en- 
acted to provide machinery whereby un- 
settled disputes concerning the interpre- 
tation of an eristing agreement may be 
referred by either party to final and binding 
arbitration. 

Point No. 2 is the extension of the facilities 
within the Department of Labor for assisting 
collective bargaining. 

One of our difficulties in avoiding labor 
strife arises from a lack of order in the 
collective-bargaining process. The parties 
often do not have a clear understanding of 
their responsibility for settling disputes 
through their own negotiations. We con- 
stantly see instances where labor or man- 
agement resorts to economic force without 
exhausting the possibilities for agreement 
through the bargaining process. Neither 
the parties nor the Government have a 
definite yardstick for determining when and 
how Government assistance shauld be in- 
voked. There is need for integrated gov- 
ernmental machinery to provide the succes- 
sive steps of mediation, voluntary arbitra- 
tion, and—ultimately in appropriate cases— 
ascertainment of the facts of the dispute 
and the reporting of them to the public. 
Such machinery would facilitate and 
expedite the settlement of disputes. 

Point No. 3 is the broadening of our pro- 
gram of social legislation to alleviate the 
causes of workers’ insecurity. 

On June 11, 1946, in my message vetoing 
the Case bill, I made a comprehensive state- 
ment of my views concerning labor-manage- 
ment relations. I said then, and I repeat 
now, that the solution of labor-management 
difficulties is to be found not only in legis- 
lation dealing directly with labor relations 
but also in a program designed to remove 
the causes of insecurity felt by many workers 
in our industrial society. In this connection, 
for example, the Congress should consider the 
extension and broadening of our social se- 
curity system, better housing, a compre- 
hensive national health program, and pro- 
vision for a fair minimum wage. 

Point No. 4 is the appointment of a tempo- 
rary joint commission to inquire into the en- 
tire field of labor-management relations. 
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I recommend that the Congress provide 
for the appointment of a temporary joint 
commission to undertake this broad study. 

The President, the Congress, and manage- 
ment and labor have a continuing responsi- 
bility to cooperate in seeking and finding the 
solution of these problems. I, therefore, rec- 
ommend that the commission be composed 
as follows: 12 to be chosen by the Congress 
from the Members of both parties in the 
House and the Senate, and 8 representing the 
public, management, and labor, to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The commission should be charged with 
investigating and making recommendations 
upon certain major subjects, among others: 

First, the special and unique problem of 
Nation-wide strikes in vital industries affect- 
ing the public interest. In particular, the 
commission should examine into the question 
of how to settle or prevent such strikes with- 
out endangering our general democratic 
freedoms. 

Upon a proper solution of this problem 
may depend the whole industrial future of 
the United States. The paralyzing effects of 
a Nation-wide strike in such industries as 
transportation, coal, oil, steel, or communi- 
cations can result in national disaster We 
have been able to avoid such disaster, in 
recent years, only by the use of extraordinary 
war powers. All those powers will soon be 
gone. In their place there must be created 
an adequate system and effective machinery 
in these vital fields. This problem will re- 
quire careful study and a bold approach, but 
an approach consistent with the preservation 
of the rights of our people. The need is 
pressing. The commission should give this 
its earliest attention. 

Second, the best methods and procedures 
for carrying out the collective-bargaining 

This should include the responsi- 
bilities of labor and management to negotiate 
freely and fairly with each other, and to re- 
frain from ctrikes or lock-outs until all pos- 
sibilities of negotiation have been exhausted. 

Third, the underlying causes of labor- 
management disputes. 

Some of the subjects presented here for 
investigation involve long-range study. 
Others can be considered immediately by 
the commission and its recommendations can 
be submitted to the Congress in the near 
future. 

I recommend that this commission make 
its first report, including specific legislative 
recommendations, not Iater than March 15, 
1947, 


Mr. BARKLEY. The President rec- 
ommended legislation with respect to 
jurisdictional strikes. He recommended 
legislation with respect to secondary boy- 
cotts. He recommended legislation with 
respect to other developments in our 
labor relations laws growing out of the 
experience in their administration and 
enforcement. He recommended the cre- 
ation of a commission to study the cause 
of strikes and labor disputes. He em- 
phasized the fact that the responsibility 
for such disagreements, resulting in stop- 
page of work, cannot be assigned to 
either side exclusively. Both labor and 
management must accept their respon- 
sibility for the difficulties which have 
arisen in the adjustment of our labor 
relations. 

Having made those recommendations, 
which were specific, was it the duty of 
the President to initiate conferences in 
order that we might ascertain whether 
legislation which he could endorse and 
approve might be brought about by a 
cooperative effort on the part of both 
Houses and the Chief Executive; or, 
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having made those recommendations in 
his formal message, as the Constitution 
requires, was it the duty of the Congress 
to seek the President in order to deter- 
mine whether legislation might be agreed 
upon which he would sign? 

The bill before the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent, goes far beyond the President’s 
recommendations. It goes far beyond 
the requirements of our industrial situ- 
ation, in my judgment. In his message 
the President recommended that the 
Labor Department be strengthened and 
fortified in order that it might more 
effectively deal with the labor difficulties 
which have harassed the country. But, 
Mr. President, the bill now before the 
Senate not only does not fortify or 
strengthen the Labor Department but 
in a sense emasculated it. 

I desire to read, if I may without being 
accused of partisanship, from the plat- 
form of the Republican Party in the cam- 
paign of 1944 upon which Governor 
Dewey became the candidate for Pres- 
ident and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] became 
the candidate for Vice President. The 
platform was written under the direction 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
who, I believe, was chairman of the 
platform committee of the Republican 
Convention in 1944, and who is now 
chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of the Senate. 

The Department of Labor has been emas- 
culated by the New Deal— 


Says the Republican platform of 
1944— 

Labor bureaus, agencies, and committees 
are scattered far and wide in Washington 
and throughout the country and have no 
semblance of systematic or responsible or- 
ganization. All governmental labor activi- 
ties must be placed under the direct author- 


ity and responsibility of the Secretary of 
Labor— 


Says the platform— 

Such labor bureaus as are not performing 
a substantial and definite service to the in- 
terests of labor must be abolished, 


Skipping one paragraph and reading 
another: 

The Republican Party accepts the pur- 
poses of the National Labor Relations Act, 
the Wages and Hours Act, the Social Security 
Act, and all other Federal statutes designed 
to promote and protect the welfare of Ameri- 
can working men and women, and we prom- 
ise a fair and just administration of these 
laws. 


Mr. President, that is a portion of the 
Republican platform of 1944 in which it 
was claimed that the Department of 
Labor had been emasculated and in 
which the American people were prom- 
ised that all agencies and all activities 
in relation to working conditions of 
American working men and women 
should be concentrated under the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

During the course of the campaign 
Governor Dewey endorsed that plank of 
the Republican platform. More than 
once Governor Dewey announced his ap- 
proval. He criticized the dispersion of 
the agencies for regulating American 
labor and industrial relationships among 
independent agencies outside the pur- 
view of the Department of Labor. Yet, 
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Mr. President, notwithstanding that 
plank in the Republican platform, writ- 
ten under the supervision of the sponsor 
of this bill, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, for 
whose ability and whose integrity I have 
the highest respect and for whom per- 
sonally I have a deep affection—notwith- 
standing the declaration of the candi- 
date for President in 1944, this bill, in 
title II, does exactly what the platform 
in 1944 charged we had done; and Mr. 
Dewey, as the nominee for President, 
went all over the country criticizing the 
Roosevelt administration for the disper- 
sal of these agencies outside the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The pending legislation takes out en- 
tirely from the Department of Labor the 
Conciliation Service. The Conciliation 
Service has been in existence ever since 
the Department of Labor was created un- 
der former President Taft, the distin- 
guished father of the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. From the time when the Con- 
ciliation Service was established until 
this very hour it has rendered outstand- 
ing service to the American people, to 
labor, and to industry by it fairness, its 
industry, its comprehension of the prob- 
lems that face the Nation in its indus- 
trial relationships; and there has never 
been any criticism worthy of serious con- 
sideration with regard to the fact that 
the Conciliation Service was within the 
Department of Labor or the methods by 
which it undertook to bring about con- 
ciliation and the settlement of disputes 
between labor and industry. 

In the committee hearings William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, testified to the effi- 
ciency, the admirable work, and the ad- 
mirable record of the Conciliation Cory- 
ice from 1913 until the present time. 
Philip Murray, head of the CIO, did the 
same. Many businessmen and manufac- 
turers came before the committee and 
testified not only in behalf of the Con- 
ciliation Service, but urged that it be 
allowed to remain in the Department of 
Labor as a part of the governmental es- 
tablishment in the adjustment of dis- 
putes among the industrial workers of 
the United States and their employers. 
So far as I know, no one came before the 
committee and urged that the Concilia- 
tion Service be removed from the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Yet this bill does pre- 
cisely what our opponents in the last 
campaign charged us with doing, in that 
it emasculates the Department of Labor 
by separating from it one of its most im- 
portant divisions and setting it up as an 
independent division, divorced from the 
office of the Secretary of Labor, free 
from any control or coordination, so far 
as the Secretary of Labor is concerned 
and so far as the Conciliation Service 
itself may be concerned. 

This part of the bill has not received 
a great deal of attention during the dis- 
cussion, but it seems to me that it con- 
stitutes one of the fatal difficulties, one 
of the fatal defects—indeed, if I may use 
-a phrase used by Chief Justice Hughes in 
the famous “sick chicken” case, in my 
judgment it constitutes a “fatal infirmi- 
ty”—in the set-up proposed by legisla- 
tion wnich the American people feel 
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ought to be enacted to deal with our in- 
dustrial relations and our labor prob- 
lem. 

Mr. President, I have here some fig- 
ures, which I shall not undertake to 
quote, showing how the Conciliation 
Service has worked, and showing the 
number of disputes it has settled, which 
mount up into the thousands and which 
have received no attention so far as pub- 
licity is concerned. 

The number of disputes which the 
Conciliation Service has been able to ad- 
just, in numbers and in importance out- 
rank, outnumber, and outweigh, over 
the period of 24 years of its existence, the 
number of strikes that have not been 
settled, which did receive publicity in 
some cases beyond their importance. 
That is the reason why the American 
people have not been kept informed 
about the outstanding work of the Con- 
ciliation Service during all this period 
of years, because it is not news when a 
dispute is settled without controversy. 
It is news when a dispute is not settled 
and when the controversy is not solved— 
which may result in a strike of the em- 
ployees in the case of any given insti- 
tution. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the committee was not justified in un- 
dertaking to separate the functions of 
the Conciliation Service from the De- 
partment of Labor. Because I strongly 
believe that, I find myself unable to sup- 
port this proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
here about the closed shop and about 
industry-wide bargaining among em- 
ployers and employees. The question of 
the closed shop is not a new problem. 
Long before I came to Congress, in 1913, 
the closed shop was an established in- 
stitution all over the United States. We 
had no laws upon the subject of labor 
regulation then, to speak of. In 1914, we 
did enact, as a part of the Clayton anti- 
trust law, a provision that membership 
in a labor organization did not consti- 
tute a violation of the antitrust law, and 
that the existence of a labor organiza- 
tion did not constitute a violation of the 
antitrust law. In that same legislation 
we placed labor organizations and farm- 
ers’ organizations upon the same basis, 
because in that legislation we said that 
membership in a farmers’ cooperative 
organization, designed to benefit and ad- 
vance the welfare of American farmers, 
to enable them to obtain a better price 
for what they produce out of the ground, 
and the existence of such farmers’ or- 
ganizations, did not constitute a viola- 
tion of the antitrust law; and thereby 
we gave a sort of charter of liberty to 
laboring organizations and to farmers’ 
organizations, placing both of them on 
the same basis. 

The closed shop was in existence long 
before I ever ran for office, in the town 
where I live, in the railroad shops, among 
the carpenters and joiners and the 
plumbers and painters. By agreement 
between employees and employers, they 
had the closed shop; and it was advan- 
tageous to the employers because it gave 
stability to employment and it enabled 
them to deal with an organization in an 
official way. So far as I can recall, none 
of the great strikes that have disrupted 
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business and brought about shortages 
or stoppages of work has been produced 


by the fact that there was a closed shop 


in any community or throughout the 
United States in any particular industry.. 

Yet, Mr. President, in connection with 
this proposed legislation we are told 
about the closed shop as if it were a new 
device, as if it were a new monster that 
had come upon the American scene, 
which must be slain by an act of Con- 
gress. 

The same may be said of industry- 
wide bargaining, which in my judgment 
will be severally restricted, if it is not 
completely abolished, when this pro- 
posed legislation reaches the President 
of the United States. 

Of course, I realize that in voting upon 
a bill which is before the Senate, we 
probably are wise in voting upon it upon 
its terms, as it is finally agreed to by the 
Senate, notwithstanding the fact that it 
may be materially changed before it 
reaches final legislative status and before 
it is presented to the President. In con- 
sidering how I shall vote upon the pend- 
ing bill, I am trying to keep in mind what 
it may be when it finally reaches the 
President of the United States. The bill 
as it came to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives abolished the closed shop. 
The bill which came from the House abol- 
ished and prohibited industry-wide bar- 
gaining, notwithstanding the fact that 
many employers and many industries in 
the United States prefer industry-wide 
bargaining to bargaining in each loca- 
tion, in each plant within a system, with 
those who work for it. I myself am 
sure, and I am certain the hearings will 
reveal, that throughout the United 
States, in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure and in the interest of uniformity 
of wages within a given industry, many 
industries and employers of labor prefer 
industry-wide bargaining in order that 
they may not have to deal separately 
with every organization and every plant 
within their industry. 

Yet, Mr. President, the bill which came 
to us from the House of Representatives, 
and which the conferees on the part of 
the House will insist upon when this 
measure goes to confcrence, abolishes 
and nullifies and outlaws the closed shop, 
even by agreement between employer 
and employees; and even by agreement 
between employer and employees with 
respect to industry-wide bargaining, 
such bargaining would also be outlawed 
by that bill. The bill as it came to us 
from the House of Representatives does 
not even provide, as did the amendment 
which was adopted in the Senate the 
other day, that in regard to the adminis- 
tration of welfare funds, tere shall be 
a division of authority. The bill as it 
came to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives abolishes welfare funds al- 
together. 

Mr. President, I know the House of 
Representatives and I know the attitude 
the conferees on the part of the House 
They always feel 
that they must take back some “bacon” 
to the House of Representatives; and 
Senators who vote for this bill on the 
theory that it is as good as we can get, 


- and will be no worse when it comes back 
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from the conference, are reckoning with- 
out their host, because I know, as other 


Senators know, that this bill will be worse > 


when it comes back to us from the con- 
ference that it will be as it passes the 
Senate of the United States. No one can 
correctly anticipate that the conferees 
on the part of the House will fall over one 
another in their haste to approve the so- 
called milder bill of the United States 


Senate. 
Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I yield briefly, but 
Ihave only a few moments at my disposal. 

Mr. LUCAS. In reference to the point 
the Senator from Kentucky has made 
with respect to what will happen to the 
bill when it goes to conference, and 
thereafter returns to the Senate in more 
stringent terms than we now find it, 
let me. inquire what the Senate could 
do at that time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate could 
reject the conference report, but it will 
not do so. 

Mr. LUCAS. That would be the next 
parliamentary situation; would it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that would be 
the next parliamentary situation. When 
the bill comes back from conference, even 
though it then includes a prohibition 
against the closed shop and even though 
it then prohibits industry-wide bargain- 
ing and even though it then prohibits 
the creation of welfare funds by agree- 
ment between employers and employees, 
the Senate of the United States can only 
vote it up or down; that is the only 
thing the Senate will be able to do at 
that time. So we need not deceive our- 
selves as to what our final obligation 
and opportunity with respect to the 
pending legislation may be. 

Mr. LUCAS. I was certain that was 
correct, and I thought it should be 
brought out during the debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and I thank the 
Senator for his interruption, which has 
enabled me to emphasize that point. 

Mr. President, I shall not attempt, in 
the short time at my disposal, to go into 
the details with respect to the proposed 
legislation. I wish, however, to comment 
briefly upon what seems to me to be a 
mistaken philosophy in connection with 
the whole subject, not only in this coun- 
try, but its effect upon the general situ- 
ation with which we are confronted 
internationally. 

We hear much about communism. 
The House of Representatives a few days 
ago reduced the relief bill from $350,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000, largely because 
of a fear that some nation which was 
controlled by a Communist government 
might get relief out of that fund. 

We have authorized the expenditure 
of $400,000,000 in behalf of Greece and 
Turkey in order to enable those nations 
to stand up against infiltration, against 
pressures, against the jitters, against all 
the outside influences which are seeking 
to undermine the stability of those 
Governments. We are doing it on the 
ground that it is essential that they be 
allowed sufficient economic stability to 
create a certain degree of political sta- 
bility, which is essential to their inde- 
pendence and the peace of Europe and 
the world. 
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We have made loans to China, we have 
made loans to Great Britain for eco- 
nomic reasons, we have made loans to 
Poland for economic reasons, we have 
made loans to France and other coun- 
tries for economic reasons, recognizing 
that out of economic instability, out of 
fear and want and hunger and starva- 
tion, grow these alien nostrums which 
are being accepted by millions of people 
because they are persuaded that noth- 
ing can be worse than the conditions 
under which they live, and therefore any 
straw offers rescue in time of distress 
and disaster. 

We are justified in those expenditures. 
Yet, Mr. President, we are undertaking 
to stabilize all those countries by ex- 
penditures out of our Treasury, by con- 
tributions from our resources, not as a 
matter of charity, but as a matter of 
intelligent self-interest, in order that 
our institutions, our form of government, 
our democracy, might be fortified 
against invasion, either by force or 
through intellectual deception, by some 
other ideology which is alien to our tra- 
ditions and alien to the wishes of our 
people. 

The enactment of punitive and re- 
strictive legislation against the laboring 
men and women of the United States, 
in my judgment, would do more to fos- 
ter communism among the trade-union 
organizations in all the nations of the 
world, including our own, than any other 
thing in which Congress could indulge. 

Nicolai Lenin, the great founder, as 
it is said, of the Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic, said in one of his speeches that trade 
unionism was the focus or school for 
the propagation of communism. We 
know that in Europe that has been large- 
ly true. We know that in the United 
States a terrific fight is now going on 
within the CIO between those who op- 
pose communism and those who are try- 
ing to get control of that organization 
in behalf of communism. I pay tribute 
to Philip Murray for the fight he is mak- 
ing to save his organization from such 
an alien theory and to eradicate commu- 
nism from the CIO. 

Not only throughout the labor organi- 
zations of Europe, but in the labor move- 
ment in the United States, punitive and 
restrictive and unfair legislation will also 
form the basis of discontent and con- 
tempt for authority which will do more 
to undermine our institutions, our ideol- 
ogy and our democracy than anything 
else of which I can conceive. 

Mr. President, from the standpoint of 
its effect upon these international situa- 
tions, of which we are a part and from 
which we cannot escape, it seems to me 
the proposed legislation is lacking in 
wisdom, lacking in the basic philosophies, 
lacking in that fairness and that broad 
outlook which we could have occupied, 
and, from which we might have ap- 
proached the subject in an endeavor, not 
to do injustice, but to correct evils 
which experience had revealed, without 
attempting to pass legislation to punish 
somebody because of some conduct of his 
with which we do not agree. 

Mr. President, I have also convinced 
myself that in the long run punitive leg- 
islation, unfairly restrictive legislation, 
defeats its own purpose. I have only 
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to cite the current labor situation in 
Australia. I have here a stack of Aus- 
tralian newspapers for the month of 
March containing articles with respect 
to the same problem we face. 

The current labor situation in Aus- 
tralia has provided a great deal of news 
in recent weeks for the Australian news- 
papers. Australia has had very compre- 
hensive legislation regulating labor and 
management relationships for many 
years, in fact, since early in the century. 

The labor laws of Australia are so defi- 
nite and so specific that they amount to 
compulsory arbitration, and they involve 
a great many legal devices to work out 
adjustments without strikes. It is all 
done over there in the framework of 
the law. 

The Australian papers which I have ex- 
amined cover most of the month of 
March, and present a clear picture. 
Notwithstanding their laws, notwith- 
standing their requirement for compul- 
sory arbitration, notwithstanding that, 
as a matter of fact and in efiect, the 
Government of Australia becomes a par- 
ty to every labor dispute and every strike 
within Australia, let me quote some of 
the headlines from Australian newspa- 
pers for the month of March: 

More waterside hold-ups are threatened 
by seamen, and wharf and wool clerks, 


From Melbourne comes this; 

industrial paralysis in Victoria grew 
worse last night, when the FADFA state 
executive decided on a power black-out un- 
less the arbitration court granted double 
time for Sunday work. 


That is under a law requiring compul- 
sory arbitration. Yet, unless they were 
to be given double pay for Sunday work, 
they were to have a black-out in the city 
of Melbourne, under their restrictive 
legislation. I quote another paper: 

A shot-firers’ and deputies’ cispute on the 
south coast coal fields threatens to stop all 
New South Wales mines next week, 


A union chief was quoted as saying: 
The combined mining unions have pledged 
state-wide support for our fight, which is 


not with the owners but against the gov- 
ernment. 


Not a fight between the workers and 
the owners of the mines, but a fight be- 
tween the workers and their govern- 
ment, which was a party to the dispute 
because of the compulsory law enacted 
in Australia, and which has been on the 
statute books for many years. 

Another story from Melbourne says: 

Intensifying the metal-trades dispute, 
which is crippling industry, unions are call- 
ing out another 1,000 ironworkers on strike. 


That was in March. Another story 
says: 

Funerals to have been held in the week- 
end in Sydney were postponed because of the 
strike of grave diggers and crematorium as- 
sistants. 


They could not even bury the dead, un- 
der the compulsory arbitration law, be- 
cause the grave diggers and the crema- 
tory employees went out on strike, in 
defiance of the law. 

Another story from Sydney reports: 

Stop-work meetings of shift workers in all 
Sydney gasworks today may decide to strike. 
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The men will discuss Arbitration Court 
delay in delivering judgment on their de- 
mand for weekend penalty rates. 


Mr. President, so it is evident that even 
in Australia, a smaller country than ours, 
with a much smaller population, and with 
less complexity of industrial relationship, 
the government was unable to prevent 
strikes, notwithstanding the restrictive 
and punitive legislation in force within 
the Commonwealth of Australia. 

Mr. President, I deeply regret my in- 
ability to support the bill now before the 
Senate. I had hoped that in the process 
of legislation we might be able to write 
a bill which would correct the evils, the 
injustices, and the inequities which the 
administration of the wage and hour law 
and the Labor Relations Act had revealed. 

But I cannot support the bill, because 
in my judgment, it goes far beyond the 
requirements, because it penalizes in- 
nocent men by the thousands or the mil- 
lions, in order that we may pounce upon 
somebody who is thought to have been 
arbitrary and dictatorial in his dealing 
with employers as well as the employees 
over whom he may have control or in- 
fluence. I yet hope, Mr. President, be- 
fore the Congress shall have adjourned 
that it may be able to write a law which 
will meet adequately the situation which 
has been revealed by our experience, but 
which will not go so far as to penalize 
and punish and outlaw and pillory honest 
and sincere Americans because they ex- 
ercise rights given to them by a law, 
which has been upheld and supported by 
the courts of our country and which was 
enacted in order to assure them a decent 
share of our resources and the enjoyment 
of something more than the bare necessi- 
ties of life in this age of industrial and 
financial complexity and difficulty. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
I do not know what the fate of the pend- 
ing legislation will be. The Senator from 
Ohio has announced that, if the Presi- 
dent shall veto the bill, it will be enacted 
over the veto. It is the privilege of Con- 
gress to do that, just as it is the privilege 
of the President, if he feels it is his duty 
to do so, to veto the bill and send it back 
to the Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to say that I made 
no such statement or prediction. I have 
refused to make any such prediction at 
any time as to what the Senate would do 
if the bill were vetoed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I saw a quotation 
from the Senator in yesterday’s news- 
papers. 

Mr. TAFT. That was a mistake. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had seen no denial 
on the part of the Senator from Ohio of 
that statement. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not see the state- 
ment. Irefused to predict what the Sen- 
ate would do in case of a veto. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I accept the Senator's 
word, but I am using the quotation which 
was attributed to him in Washington 
newspapers yesterday morning following 
a discussion over the radio between the 
Senator from Ohio and the president of 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
William Green. 
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So, Mr. President, regardless of what 
the President may do in regard to the 
pending legislation, about which I make 
no prediction, because I have no right to 
make a prediction, I shall be compelled, 
in the exercise of my judgment and my 
own conscientious convictions, to vote 
against the bill. And knowing that, no 
matter what we do here in the way of 
amending the bill, either by the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Mon- 


tana or by any other process, the bill will . 


more nearly approximate the House bill 
when it returns to the Senate than it will 
approximate the Senate bill, I shall vote 
even against the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Montana, because I think 
it would be futile to adopt it if it could 
be adopted—and it cannot be—because, 
if it went to the conference, it would be 
thrown out the window by both the House 
and Senate conferees and would receive 
no consideration, and the only real basis 
on which agreements might then be en- 
tered into would be the House bill, which 
is worse than anything the Senate con- 
templated or would contemplate. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy of the Senator from Ohio and other 
Senators in allowing me to have this time 
in which I might express my views re- 
garding the pending measure. I now 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from Florida will confine his re- 
marks to about half the remaining time, 
about 8 minutes, if possible. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I would not arise to 
address myself to the pending bill and to 
the substitute, at all, except for the fact 
that it seems to me there has been too lit- 
tle discussion in the debate thus far of 
what I regard as the dominant interest 
which Senators are considering in this 
matter. That is the interest of and the 
protection of the general public of the 
United States of America, who have the 
gravest stake in the pending legislation. 
I want to remind Senators that, regard- 
less of the fact that we would like to for- 
get it, there are labor leaders in the 
country who have already shown un- 
equivocally by their action that they are 
willing, even in time of gravest national 
emergency, to ignore entirely the public 
interest. We shall leave them, after 
June 30, in the precise position where 
they can most effectively and most fully 
ignore the public interest, unless we pass 
the committee bill. 

I remind Senators that, during World 
War II the man who controlled the great 
coal-mining industry of the Nation called 
out the coal miners, at a time when the 
fate of our Nation and literally of the 
world hung in the balance. It happened 
that the position which I held at that 
time brought about the receipt by me of 
dozens of letters from servicemen of my 
State, stationed in all parts of the world, 
expressing the gravest distress and anx- 
iety as to how it could be that anybody 
at home could visit upon them and the 
other millions who wore the uniform of 
their country the bad treatment that was 
given through the coal strike at that 
time. Likewise, there were many letters 
coming also from families of those dis- 
tressed servicemen, 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I regret that I can- 
not yield, because my time is so limited. 

Then, Mr. President, last fall, just as 
we were approaching the winter season, 
there was another illustration of exactly 
how far that particular leader would go 
in violating and disregarding the public 
interest. It will be recalled that, but 
for the existence of that war measure, 
the Smith-Connally Act, which bears the 
distinguished name of the honored senior 
Senator from Texas, this Nation would 
then have been faced with distressing 
conditions, simply because of the utter 
unwillingness of the leader of the coal 
miners to give proper consideration to 
the public interest and the public view- 
point. So, without referring to other 
such distressing incidents which have oc- 
curred—and there have been others—I 
merely want to remind the Senate that 
unless the pending bill is passed the Na- 
tion will be left, and our President will 
be left, and in particular the general 
public, including the laboring people, will 
be left without the protection of any ma- 
chinery at all under which we may be 
safeguarded against the devastating and 
disastrous effects of work stoppages in 
our basic national industries. 

The provisions of the committee bill 
are none too strong on that point, but 
they do seek to supply a stopgap, which 
will give us 80 days of protection in the 
event the Attorney General of the United 
States avails himself of the injunction 
machinery provided in title II of the 
act—80 days of protection, in which the 
commission set up by the bill may ac- 
centuate its studies in that field, during 
which time public sentiment may be 
crystallized, and in which time, if neces- 
sary, the Congress can be called back 
into session, so that the emergency, the 
critical situation then existing, will be 
dealt with without visiting upon the Na- 
tion the devastating effects of a work 
stoppage in coal or in any of the other 
vital industries. 

Mr. President, when the substitute 
measure was offered a few days ago, I 
read with great interest its provisions, 
because I hoped there would be some- 
thing in it which would deal with this, 
which I think is the major considera- 
tion before us, but there is no such pro- 
vision in the substitute bill; and I regret 
to say that there is not. I find only two 
references to the basic industries in the 
bill; one, submitting those basic indus- 
tries and a study of them to the tender 
mercies of the commission which is set 
up, and advising that that commission 
should give first consideration, as the 
President requested in his message on 
the state of the Union, to that vital field. 

The other section, Mr. President, 
simply allows the Secretary of Labor, if 
requested by both parties to a dispute 
in a vital national industry, or if both 
approve, to set up a little board which, 
for 30 days, can debate with itself and 
make a report later, but without any 
relief meantime or any preservation of 
the status quo, or anything whatever 
which would give to our Nation protec- 
tion against work stoppages in vital in- 
dustries. 
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I appreciate the frankness of the 
Senator from Oregon, who stated this 
morning what I believe to be the fact, 
that the substitute measure is so weak 
on the face of it that he could not 
support it, even though he expressed 
disapproval of the stronger measure, the 
committee measure as amended. 

So, Mr. President, I feel that if we 
wish to leave our Nation and our Presi- 
dent with the protection of some ma- 
chinery to deal with threatened work 
stoppages—and they already threaten 
us—after June 30, the day of the ex- 
piration of the Smith-Connally Act, the 
only choice we have is to vote for this 
measure. I do not like every provision 
of it and I do not believe there is any 
Senator on this floor who likes every pro- 
vision of it, but I do not regard it as a 
punitive measure. I do not regard it as 
anything but a measure designed to cor- 
rect abuses which exist. I think that the 
members of the committee who worked 
on the bill, and those who have debated 
it on the floor, have shown a fair and 
reasonable attitude in approaching this 
problem. 

I remind you, Mr. President, and 
Members of the Senate, that when the 
President delivered his state of the 
Union message in January he fixed 
March 15 as the date by which he hoped 
a report would be available. Senators 
will remember that he asked that the 
first matter of business be the subject of 
basic industries and the averting of shut- 
downs in those industries. If the recom- 
mendation made in that message had 
been strictly carried out we would have 
had available on March 15, or shortly 
thereafter, a measure to deal with this 
particular problem, but we do not have 
that measure available, and I simply 
want to say that I think the joint activi- 
ties of the committee members working 
together over the 9 weeks’ period of 
time of their deliberations can well be 
substituted, and we have to substitute 
their activities, for the activities of the 
proposed commission, even if it had been 
set up promptly. 

I call to the attention of the Members 
of the Senate and the President of the 
Senate that not a single hostile amend- 
ment was addressed to title II of the 
committee bill, which is the title which 
embraces, among other things, the ma- 
chinery for dealing with emergency 
matters in the basic industries of the 
Nation. So, Mr. President, we do have 
machinery afforded in the bill after a 
study which I think is just as good and 
just as sound a study and which has 
produced as good results as would have 
been produced from the studies suggest- 
ed to be made by the President. I, for 
one, will not be a party to leaving him, 
and leaving the general public, including 
labor itself, without protection on June 
30 when we face the dire threats which 
hang over us at that time. 

I close by simply reminding you, Mr. 
President, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate, that these shut-downs in vital na- 
tional industries hit hardest at the peo- 
ple who work. When I ran for the Sen- 
ate I ran throughout my State on the 
platform of setting up machinery to 
avert shut-downs in these basic indus- 
tries, and I particularly accentuated the 
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point that labor itself was worst hurt by 
such shut-downs because its pay rolls 
are cut off when we do not obtain steel 
or do not obtain coal or do not have 
transportation. 

In the protection of labor itself, in the 
protection of the Nation, in the protec- 
tion of the prestige of the Nation which 
just now is at stake throughout the 
world, I hope we will vote down the sub- 
stitute measure and will approve by an 
overwhelming vote of the Senate the 
committee bill, as amended. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, at 12:30 
we vote first on the amendments offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. I believe those amendments 
should be voted down. I know a ma- 
jority of the committee has already re- 
jected them in the committee. They 
propose in effect to provide that fore- 
men may organize separate unions and 
come in under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. We considered that com- 
promise and found that it was, in our 
opinion, impossible. Either foremen are 
unionized or they are not unionized. In 
my opinion, the amendments should be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, yesterday I filed a mo- 
tion to reconsider the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN} relating to communism, but I shall 
not call up that motion to reconsider. 
I doubt if it is in order under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement. In any event, 
while I do not like that amendment be- 
cause I think it would be very difficult 
of administration and enforcement, yet 
I think it perhaps would again meet with 
the approval of the Senate as it did the 
other night when it was adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion to reconsider is withdrawn. 

Mr. TAFT. Well, I do not call it up. 
It will merely lie on the table without 
being called up. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the Recor, it will be withdrawn. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] has attacked the bill and, as 
a good many others who have attacked 
the bill, he seems to a considerable extent 
to have confused it with what is in the 
House bill. With due respect to the Sen- 
ator, we are voting on the Senate bill, 
and what is in the House bill is wholly 
immaterial in considering our vote on 
the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill is not a punitive bill. 
I am sorry the Senator from Kentucky 
was not present when I delivered the 
opening speech, because I do not want 
to repeat what I said then, but after the 
bill was taken up for consideration by 
the committee we had 6 weeks of hear- 
ings on it, and we listened to every one 
who wanted to be heard. We listened to 
every Government department which 
wished to be heard. Though we have 
not consulted the President, the Presi- 
dent’s Secretary of Labor appeared be- 
fore us twice, and told us what he 
thought should be done, which was sub- 
stantially nothing. The National Labor 
Relations Board appeared before us and 
testified. We had the Conciliation Divi- 
sion before us for some testimony. Cer- 
tainly the Administration has been given 
every opportunity to consult and to crit- 
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icize the measure which has been pending 
before the Senate. 

The committee did not approach the 
subject with the idea of recommending 
or passing a punitive measure. The 
committee tock the proposals which were 
submitted and analyzed and debated 
them for weeks. We tried to place in 
the bill provisions which would be both 
workable and fair. The whole effort has 
been to restore equality between em- 
ployer and employee in their dealings 
with each other, and to correct the in- 
justices which have arisen, not out of in- 
dustrial relations themselves, but out of 
laws which were passed by the Congress, 
laws which were given, it seems to me, 
a much broader application than they 
were ever intended to be given. Out of 
the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Clayton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act have risen certain obvious injustices, 
injustices so clearly recognized that in 
Nation-wide polls two-thirds of the peo- 
ple polled are demanding that those in- 
justices be corrected. 

We approached the subject from a 
legal, scientific point of view. We took 
each of the abuses which were testified 
to in the evidence and tried to find a 
remedial provision which could finally 
become enacted into law. When we got 
through, 11 members of the committee 
signed the report, including Senators who 
held different views from myself, such as 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
The committee adopted the bill because 
we thought it presented a constructive 
solution for the different problems which 
were presented. There is nothing in the 
bill which punishes labor for anything 
it has done, or punishes anyone except 
for violation of direct laws which the 
Senate has debated and approved, ap- 
proved in every case by an overwhelming 
majority. 

On the floor of the Senate we adopted 
three amendments of some importance, 
but I do not think any one of them in 
any way is punitive, in any way punishes 
labor for what labor may do. They do 
no more in every case than try again to 
place employers and employees on an 
equal basis. That is the basis of the bill, 
It is the basis or equality. 

The bill does not provide for compul- 
sory arbitration. The cases in Australia 
cited by the Senator from Kentucky oc- 
curred because labor there secured such 
a stranglehold, if you please, through 
statutes and otherwise on the economy 
of Australia, that finally the country 
was driven to compulsory arbitration, 
and of course it failed. Our bill does 
not provide for compulsory arbitration. 
It seeks to reduce the power of certain 
unions so that when the parties come 
to the collective-bargaining table there 
will be free collective bargaining in which 
each side will have the right to present 
its demands, but neither side will present 
any unreasonable demands on the theory 
that they have such unreasonable power 
that they can enforce unreasonable 
demands. 

So, Mr. President, the bill reaffirms the 
principle of the Wagner Act. It restores 
in this country the free collective bar- 
gaining today which both management 
and labor groups recognize must be the 
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basis for satisfactory bor relations be- 
tween employer and employee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Senate will proceed to vate on the 
amendments offered yesterday. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
for a vote upon my amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from North Dakota asks that 
his amendments be voted upon en bloc. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendments of the Senator 
from North Dakota read? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
North Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 20, 
line 21, it is proposed to strike out the 
period at the end of line 21 and insert in 
lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

Provided, That the Board shall not, upon 
objection by any party to the proceeding, 
certify as a bargaining representative for 
supervisors any labor organization if— 

(a) it has members who are supervisors 
and also members who are not supervisors; or 

(b) its membership is confined to super- 
visors but it is affiliated directly or indi- 
rectly with another labor organization whose 
membership is not so confined; or 

(c) its membership is confined to super- 
visors but it is dominated or controlled by 
another labor organization whose member- 
ship is not so confined: Provided further, 
That such disqualification shall not be con- 
strued as extending to any labor organization 
which includes in its membership super- 
visors in an occupation of a character which 
under prevailing custom prior to July 1, 1935, 
was covered by collective-bargaining agree- 
ments. 


On page 19, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out the period at the end of line 18 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and 
the following: 

Provided further, That the Board shall not 
include in any unit appropriate for the pur- 

. poses of collective bargaining any supervisor 
(except any supervisor in an occupation of a 
character which under prevailing custom 
p-eior to July 1, 1935, was covered by collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements) of any employer 
who regularly employs fewer than 10 super- 
visors occupying positions below the status 
of assistant superintendent. 


On page 6, after line 24, it is proposed 
to insert, as separate paragraphs, the 
following: 

(a) The term “superintendent” means any 
individual who, within power directly dele- 
gated by an owner, president, or board of 
directors, directs, controls, and administers 
a specific institution, plant, or function and 
is responsible for the successful outcome of 
the undertaking, and who works through 
assistants or subordinate foremen. 

(b) The term “assistant superintendent” 
means any individual having authority to 
regularly assist a superintendent by perform- 
ing essentially the same duties as the 
superintendent. 


On page 5, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “a”, and in line 5 
strike out the word “supervisor” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “an assistant super- 
intendent or superintendent, or any in- 
dividual occupying a higher supervisory 
status than assistant superintendent.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] which will be voted 
upon en bloc, 

The amendments were rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
only remaining amendment is the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray] for himself and other 
Senators. The question is on agreeing 
to the substitute. 

Mr. MURRAY, Mr. MORSE, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Tor] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 5 

Mr. LUCAS, I announce that on this 
vote the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
Overton] who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Tuomas] who is necessarily 
absent. If present, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 73, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Chavez Lucas O'Mahoney 
Downey McFarland Pepper 
McGrath Sparkman 

den Magnuson Taylor 
Johnson, Colo, Maybank Thomas, Okla 
Johnston, S. C. Murray 

NAYS—73 
Aiken Fulbright O'Conor 
Baldwin O'Daniel 
Ball Gurney Reed 
Barkley Hatch Revercomb 
Brewster Hawkes Robertson, Va. 
Bricker Hickenlooper Robertson, Wyo. 
Bridges il Russell 
Brooks Hoey 
Buck Holland Smith 
Bushfield Ives 
Butler Jenner Taft 
Byrd Kem Thye 
Cain Knowland Tydings 
Capehart Langer Umstead 
Capper Lodge Vandenberg 
Connally McCarran Wagner 
McCarthy Watkins 
Cordon McCiellan 
Donnell McKellar White 
Dworshak McMahon Wiley 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Ecton Martin Wilson 
Ellender Millikin Young 
Ferguson Moore 
Flanders Morse 
NOT VOTING—3 

Overton Thomas, Utah Tobey 


So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by Mr. Murray on be- 
half of himself and other Senators, was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, no 
further amendment is in order. The 
third reading of the bill is automatically 
ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senate will now proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill 3020, the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947. 

The Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H. R. 3020) to prescribe 
fair and equitable rules of conduct to be 
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observed by labor and management in 
their relations with one another which 
affect commerce, to protect the rights of 
individual workers in their relations with 
labor organizations whose activities af- 
fect commerce, to recognize the para- 
mount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the 
public health, safety, or welfare, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
House bill is considered as being amended 
by striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting in lieu thereof the 
text of the Senate bill 1126, as amended; 
and the engrossment of the amendment 
and the third reading of the House bill 
are considered as ordered. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
TAFT, and other Senators asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] is absent because of illness in his 
family. If present and voting, the Sen- 
Sex from New Hampshire would vote 
4i ea,” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that on this 
vote the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], who is necessarily 
absent. If present, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Utah would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—68 

Alken O'Daniel 
Baldwin Fulbright Reed 
Ball George Revercomb 
Brewster Gurney Robertson, Va 
Bricker Hatch Robertson, Wyo. 
Bridges Hawkes 1 
Broo! Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Buck y Smith 
Bushfield Holland S 

Ives Stewart 
Byrd Jenner Tait 
Cain Kem Thye 
Capehart Enowland Tydings 
Capper U: 

Vandenberg 
Cooper McClellan Watkins 
Cordon McCarthy Wherry 
Donnell McKellar White 
Dworshak Martin Wiley 
Eastland Maybank Wi 
Ecton Millikin Wilson 
Ellender Young 
Ferguson O'Conor 
NAYS—24 

Barkley Kilgore Morse 
Chavez Langer Murray 
Downey McOCarra: Myers 
Green McFarland O'Mahoney 
Hayden McGrath Pepper 
HU McMahon Taylor 
Johnson, Colo. Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 
Johnston, S.C. Malone Wagner 


Overton 
So the bill (H. R. 3020) was passed. 
The title was amended to read: “An 

act to amend the National Labor Rela- 

tions Act, to provide additional] facilities 
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for the mediation of labor disputes 
affecting commerce, to equalize legal 
responsibilities of labor organizations 
and employers, and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 1126 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
President pro tempore appointed Mr. 
Tart, Mr. BALL, Mr. Ives, Mr. MURRAY, 
and Mr. ELtenper conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill just 
passed be printed showing the amend- 
ments of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES DEFERRED 
FROM MILITARY SERVICE FOR OCCU- 
PATIONAL REASONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the 
Director of the Office of Selective Serv- 
ice Records transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of the Selective Service reg- 
istrants of inductible age occupationally 
deferred by the local boards of the Se- 
lective Service System as of March 31, 
1947, because of their employment in or 
under the Federal Government, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“House Resolution 169 


“Resolution relating to establishing Septem- 
ber 17 as Constitution Day 


“Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted on September 17, 1787; 
and 

“Whereas the Constitution, as the basic 
law of our land, has been the greatest single 
force in creating and shaping our Nation, 
bringing into being a new type of citizen, a 
people distinguishable throughout the world 
by their complete adherence to the tenets of 
democracy and their unique experience in 
having actually lived the democratic way of 
life; and 

“Whereas our history shows that wherever 
the American pioneer went: Beyond the 
borders of his native State, deep into the 
wilderness, or far beyond the mountains, the 
Constitution followed him, binding the new 
settlements to the old, keeping alive the 
ideals and traditions so gloriously won and 
proclaimed by our forefathers; and 

“Whereas the benefits derived to the 
American people under the Constitution of 
the United States, the establishment of our 
democratic principles, the free participation 
in political office and leadership, the great 
economic opportunities, our Nation-wide 
system of public schools, the free condition 
of labor, the rewards of individual enterprise, 
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and the blessings of spiritual freedom and 
the right to worship according to one’s con- 
science, are all achievements highly to be 
prized by any people and attained nowhere 
in the world in such measure as we know 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States are hereby 
memorialized to fix and declare September 
17, Constitution Day, that it may be set aside 
as a day on which to honor the Constitution 
of the United States of America as the re- 
pository and bulwark of our Nation and our 
liberties, a day on which to tell again the 
story of the Constitution, the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights, and to bring to every citizen 
of this great land a better understanding of 
this cuarantee of liberty and of the duties 
and responsibilities as well as the rights of 
citizenship, that we may keep alive the ideals 
of democracy, the zeal for liberty for all men, 
to strengthen our democracy and preserve 
our glorious Nation under the American 
system which rests upon the United States 
Constitution; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly transmit c@pies of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, to the 
President pro tempore of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative of California in Congress.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States of America 
to make available as Hawaiian home lands 
a certain parcel of lands situate on the 
island of Maui, T. H. 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the Twen- 
ty-fourth Legislature of the Territory of Ha- 
waii (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That the Congress of the United States 
of America be and it is hereby respectfully 
requested to amend section 203 of title 2 of 
the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 1920, 
as amended, so as to include as available Ha- 
wallan home lands a certain parcel of Gov- 
ernment land situate in the district of 
Wailuku, island and county of Maui, T. H., 
comprising 12,455 acres of the Ile of 
Kou and being a portion of the land covered 
by general lease No, 2286 to Wailuku Sugar 
Co., Ltd., notwithstanding the fact that said 
parcel is cultivated sugarcane land, subject, 
however, to the term of said lease; and be it 
further > 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, to the 
President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress, to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to the Delegate to the Congress from Hawaii.” 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 31 


“Whereas the cause of statehood for Ha- 
wall has been and is of paramount impor- 
tance to the Territory of Hawaii and to the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas, the presentation of this cause 
at the National Capital, to the Congress of 
the United States; to the various depart- 
ments thereof; to the several bureaus and 
agencies of Government; and to the people 
of our country, is an essential element in 
carrying the cause of statehood to a success- 
ful conclusion; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States; the Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior; and other officials high in the 
Government of the United States, have dem- 
onstrated their support of statehood and 
their trust and confidence in the people of 
the Territory of Hawaii: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the Senate of the Territory 
of Hawaii (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), assembled in the twenty-fourth 
biennial session of the legislature: 

“First, that we express to the President of 
the United States, the Honorable Harry S. 
Truman, our deep appreciation for his cordial 
and steadfast support of immediate state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

“Second, that we convey our sincere thanks 
to the Secretary of the Interior, the Honor- 
able J. A. Krug, for his active and helpful 
concern for the progress of the people of 
this Territory within his jurisdiction, and 
especially because of his recent visit to Ha- 
wall and the Pacific he has made himself 
personally familiar with the issue of state- 
hood as it affects the Territory and the 
Pacific. * 

“Third, that we highly commend the Hon- 
orable JosePH R. FARRINGTON, Hawaii's 
Delegate to Congress, for his able, devoted, 
unflagging, and effective service to the cause 
of statehood; and his leadership in bringing 
this vital cause before the Congress and the 
departments. 

“Fourth, that we extend our appreciation 
to those Members of Congress and of the 
departments and bureau who have visited 
Hawaii and the Pacific and studied our needs 
and desires and recognized our ambition to 
achieve statehood at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“Fifth, that we urge upon the House of 
Representatives of the Congress, that speedy 
action be taken on the unanimous and favor- 
able report on statehood by the House Pub- 
lic Lands Committee; and that we urge upon 
the Senate that it, too, take early and favor- 
able action so that Hawaii, at this session of 
the Congress may take its place in the Union 
as the forty-ninth State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this con- 
current resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the President of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii.” 


A petition of the members of the Pasadena 
Townsend Club, No. 2, Pasadena, Fla., pray- 
ing for the enactment of the so-called Town- 
send plan to provide old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Sisterhood of 
the Beth Israel Synagogue, of Lebanon, Pa., 
favoring action by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on the plan proposed by 
the United States in dealing with the Pales- 


tine question; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
By Mr. MILLIKIN: ; 

A petition signed by 20 citizens of Denver, 
Colo., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 265, to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee en Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

A petition signed by sundry citizens of the 
State of Maine, praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SATURDAY LEAVE FOR RURAL MAIL 
CARRIERS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I have 
received a great many letters relative to 
Senate bill 547, which was passed a short 
time ago, providing that rural mail car- 
riers who could not be paid for Saturdays 
because of a ruling of the Comptroller 
General should receive relief. There are 
so many of the letters coming in, and so 
many are being received by other Sena- 
tors, that I ask unanimous consent to 
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place in the Recorp a reply dated May 7, 
which I wrote to one of the rural carriers, 
I suggest that if other Senators receive 
letters relative to Senate bill 547, they 
can use this letter as a form for reply. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 7, 1947. 

Desk FREND: On January 24, 1947, the 
Comptrolier General issued a ruling that a 
rural mail carrier could not be paid for Sat- 
urdays when no service was rendered; in 
other words, rural mail carriers were barred 
from taking annual or sick leave on Satur- 
days. 

On February 10, I introduced in the Senate 
S. 547, to provide for annual and sick leave 
for you. The measure asked that you be 
treated the same.as other civil-service em- 
ployees. The Post Office Department agreed 
that there would still be a difference because 
the basie law states that rural routes must 
be served 6 days a week. Thomas G. Wal- 
ters representing the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, reminded the committee that 
if the five-tours-of-duty legislation were en- 
acted into law, you would then be on an 
equal basis with other postal employees in- 
sofar as annual and sick leave is concerned. 

Mr. Walters suggested an amendment to 
S. 547, that it be retroactive to February 1, 
1947. This amendment was adopted and 
passed by the Senate. 

The legislation was then considered by the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee and S. 547 war further amended to pro- 
vide that Saturdays occurring in a period of 
annual or sick leave taken in a lesser number 
of days (less than the 4 or 5 days as pro- 
videu iu the bill) may at the option of the 
carrier be charged to this accrued leave and, 
when so charged, he shall be paid for such 
absence. This eventually became the law. 

I am happy to report to you that the 
Senate unanimously adopted the amend- 
ment. The measure was signed by the Presi- 
dent and it is now Public Law 44. 

Hoping that you are well and happy, I am, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Chairman, Senate Civil Service Committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 28. A bill to supersede the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1946 by reestab- 
lishing the offices of registers of land offices, 
and providing for appointment of the Direc- 
tor and Associate Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 165); 

5.272. A bill to provide for the utilization 
of surplus War Department-owned military 
real property as national cemeteries, when 
feasible; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
167); — 

S. 299. A bill to extend the reclamation 
laws to the State of Arkansas; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 168); and 

S. 1020. A bill to amend the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as amended; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 166). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 116. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mildred 
bee Martin; with amendments (Rept. No. 
169); 

S. 824. A bill for the relief of Marion O. 
8 with an amendment (Rept. No. 

0); 

H. R. 384. A bill for the relief of W. H. 
Baker and Walter Baker; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 171); and 
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H. R. 2094. A bill for the relief of Isaac B. 
Jones; without amendment (Rept. No. 172). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1271. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional circuit judge for the 
seventh judicial circuit; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCK: 

S. 1272. A bill to fix the amount of the 
annual payment of the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: i 

S. 1273. A bill for the relief of Joseph Mac. 
Guffie and Eugene Rohrer; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


A. B. Learned to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi, county of Wilkinson; and 

8. 1275. A bill confirming the claim of Miss 
Lucille Romano to certain lands in the State 
of Mississippi, county of Warren; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

(Mr. BREWSTER introduced Senate bill 
1276, to provide for the establishment of a 
National Air Policy Board, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and appears under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MILLIKIN: 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
continue and establish offices in the territory 
of the Republic of the Philippines; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


NATIONAL AIR POLICY BOARD 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill providing 
for a national air policy board, which 
shall deal with the question of our air 
policy during the next 6 months. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1276) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Air Policy Board, in- 
troduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR INDIANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there 
has been much discussion relative to the 
abolishment of the Indian Bureau. In- 
vestigation has disclosed that there are 
2,000 Indians in the city of Minneapolis, 
Minn. There are other Indians on the 
rolls who live in the city of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. In order to get this matter before 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a concurrent resolution, which 
will bring before the Congress the entire 
Indian matter and make possible a sub- 
stantial reduction in the appropriations 
for the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
be very happy to join with the Senator 
in the concurrent resolution, because it 
is in line with remarks the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon made on the floor of the 
Senate some days ago in introducing an 
Indian bill, and pointing out that there 
should come very quickly a time when 
Indians would become part of our citi- 
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zenry, and cease to be wards of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the concurrent resolution 
submitted by the Senator from North 
Dakota will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 15) was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands, as follows: 


Whereas it is the purpose of the Congress 
to confer at the earliest possible time upon 
all Indian wards of the United States full 
and unqualified citizenship with the protec- 
tion and privileges thereof and with its cor- 
responding duties and responsibilities; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the Congress 
to withdraw all supervision by the United 
States Government over Indians as rapidly as 
the Indians become capable of assuming full 
and unqualified citizenship; and 

Whereas the status of the various Indian 
tribes, bands, and groups is such that many 
are now capable of assuming full and un- 
qualified citizenship while others are not now 
capable of assuming and discharging full 
citizenship: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, in order to 
hasten the time of complete emancipation of 
the Indians of the United States, there is 
established a joint committee to be composed 
of two Members of the Senate who are mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands, to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and three Members of 
the House of Representatives who are mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Public Lands, 
to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. The joint committee 
shall select a chairman and a vice chairman 
from among its members. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
joint committee to conduct a study and in- 
vestigation of the present status of all In- 
dian tribes, bands, and groups in the United 
States and Alaska for the purpose of deter- 
mining the capability of the Indians of as- 
suming full and unqualified citizenship. 
Special consideration shall be given to the 
following tribes and bands which have been 
recommended by the Office of Indian Affairs 
as being presently capable of assuming citi- 
zenship: Flathead, Hoopa, Klamath, Menomi- 
nee, Mission, New York, Osage, Potawatomi, 
Sacramento, and Turtle Mountain (condi- 
tionally). It shall be the further duty of the 
joint committee to formulate plans for the 
complete withdrawal of Federal restrictions 
over the Indians. t 

(b) The scope of the study and investiga- 
tion of the joint committee shall include, 
but shall not be limited to, the following 
matters— 

(1) The effect of withdrawal of Federal 
supervision upon any claims of the Indians 
against the United States; 

(2) The method of distribution of money 
and lands held in trust for the Indians; 

(3) State legislation, if any, necessary to 
a complete conferral of the rights and duties 
of citizenship upon Indians; 

(4) Distribution of money and land held 
in trust for Indians who are minors and for 
Indians who have been declared incompetent 
by a court of competent jurisdiction; 

(5) Distribution of lands of deceased In- 
dians in cases where the heirs of such Indian 
and the manner of distributing such lands 
has not been determined; 

(6) Disposition of buildings and other 
property of Government agencies acquired 
with Indian funds and distribution of the 
proceeds of such property; 

(7) Disposition of uncollected rentals of 
Indian lands; 
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(8) Dissolution of organizations formed 
pursuant to the Indian Reorganization Act of 
June 18, 1934; and 

(9) Federal contributions to the States 
pending the placing of the lands of the In- 
dians on the tax rolls of the States. 

Sec. 3. The joint committee shall report 
to the Senate and House of Representatives, 
together with its recommendations concern- 
ing the matters referred to in section 2, not 
later than the beginning of the second ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. 

Sec. 4. (a) The joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such places and 
times during the sessions, recesses, anc ad- 
journed periods of the Eightieth Congress; to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents; to 
administer such oaths; to take such testi- 
mony; to procure such printing and bind- 
ing; and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, for 
comparable duties. 

(c) The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $ 
half from the contingent fund of the Senate 
and one-half from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives, upon vouchers 
signed by the chairman or vice chairman. 
Disbursements to pay such expenses shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Senate out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate, such con- 
tingent fund to be reimbursed from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
in the amount of one-half of disbursements 
so made. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
May 5, I submitted amendments intend- 
ed to be proposed by me to the bill (S. 
637) to amend the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments, together with a statement 
Ihave prepared, be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments, together 
with the statement presented by the 
Senator from Nevada, will be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the amend- 
ments, together with the statement, 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Amendments intended to be proposed by 
Mr. McCarran to the bill (S. 637) to amend 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended, viz: On page 28, in line 25, 
strike out “sixty-two” and insert in lieu 
thereof 77 

On page 29, in line 3, strike out “sixty-two” 
and insert in lieu thereof “sixty”; in line 12, 
strike out “sixty-five” and insert in lieu 
thereof “sixty”; and in line 15, strike out 
“sixty-five” and insert in lieu thereof “sixty.” 

On page 29, following line 16, insert a new 
sentence, as follows: “Should such officer or 
employee so elect -he may receive a deferred 
annuity beginning at the age of fifty-five 
years or thereafter, computed as above de- 
scribed, but reduced by one-half of 1 per- 
cent for each full] month such officer or em- 
ployee is under the age of 60 years when the 
deferred annuity starts.” 

On page 29, in line 12, strike out “sixty- 
five” and insert in lieu thereof “sixty-two”; 


„shall be paid one- 
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and in line 15, strike out “sixty-five” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “sixty-two.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR M’CARRAN 


Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senate to the bill S. 637, calendar No. 144, 
the so-called civil service retirement bill, 
which has been reported from the Senate 
Committee on Civil Service. I wish to discuss 
briefly one phase of this proposed legislation. 

It is axiomatic in all sound theories of re- 
tirement that employees should receive equal 
treatment for equal service. Our military 
retirement system, and most private retire- 
ment systems, give equal treatment for each 
year served, once the employee has served 
the minimum number of years entitling him 
to an annuity. Not to do so clearly consti- 
tutes discrimination; and the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be guilty of discrimina- 
tion in its treatment of its employees. 

Under the bill S. 637, such discrimination 
and inequity would be created. Employees 
who might have served exactly the same 
number of years would receive different re- 
tirement benefits depending upon the age 
at which they completed 10 years or more 
of service, and whether they are voluntarily 
or involuntarily separated from the service. 

Let me give an example. Assume the case 
of three Federal employees, each of whom 
entered the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1937, 10 years ago. Suppose one of 
those employees is today 60 years old, and 
that each of the other two is 59. Suppose 
further that one of the two employees who is 
59 is involuntarily separated from the serv- 
ice, because of a reduction in staff, and that 
the other employee who is 59 finds that be- 
cause of his wife’s health he must leave the 
Federal service and go to one of the States 
in the West, which has a more favorable 
Climate. Assuming that the employee who 
is 60 desires to take advantage of his re- 
tirement privileges, we find this situation: 
The employee who is 60 can retire immedi- 
ately and begin drawing his retirement bene- 
fits immediately. The employee who is 59 
and who is involuntarily separated from the 
service can begin drawing his retirement 
benefits in 3 years, when he is 62. The em- 
ployee who is 59 and who retires voluntarily 
must wait 6 years, until he is 65, before he 
can begin drawing his retirement benefits. 

This is not an equitable situation. Once an 
employee has served the minimum number of 
years, he should be entitled to the same 
rights for each year served, irrespective of 
whether he is voluntarily or involuntarily 
separated. 

The discrimination I have referred to con- 
stitutes a definite advantage for those Gov- 
ernment employees who, during the war, 
left old-line agencies for higher-paying jobs 
in temporary agencies. This class of work- 
ers, who constitute the migrant workers in 
the Federal service, are now being separated 
from the service, involuntarily, in large num- 
bers; and when so separated, they receive 
treatment much more favorable than the 
executives who remained in the old-line 
agencies, where their experience and train- 
ing made them invaluable during the war, 
and who now wish to leave Government serv- 
ice voluntarily. 

Certainly the men who resisted the induce- 
ments of higher pay, and stuck to their 
guns in the agency where they could best 
serve the Government, are entitled to treat- 
ment at least as good as those who followed 
the lure of higher pay wherever it might lead 
them. 

It is not fair to say to such men, who have 
proved their loyalty to their agency in each 
instance, that the Government will now at- 
tempt to coerce them to continue in service 
by denying them their well-earned right to 
equal treatment for equal work. 

There is another element of discrimination 
involved, one not spelled out in the bill, but 
inherent in its provisions, In the old-line, 
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established agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an employee whose work has been ex- 
cellent has virtually no chance to receive an 
involuntary separation except through con- 
nivance with his superiors. The lower 
grades of Federal employees, clerical help and 
other low-paid workers, are seldom in a 
position where such connivance is possible. 
On the othcr hand, executive personnel is 
often apt to be in a position to arrange a 
separation which will be technically involun- 
tary, and thus avoid the discrimination 
which S. 637 makes between voluntary and 
involuntary retirement. Such an induce- 
ment to connivance should not be created 
by legislation, and such an opportunity for 
inequitable handling of retirement, as be- 
tween employees in executive positions and 
those in lower grades, should not be per- 
mitted. 

We all know that one of the problems in 
Government service is the slowness of ad- 
vancement, particularly as an employee 
works toward the top. This is a discourag- 
ing factor, to say the least. An attempt to 
coerce employees in the higher grades to 
continue in the Federal service, by creating 
retirement disadvantages if they do not do 
so, is by no means a solution to this prob- 
lem. It would be far more enlightened to 
encourage employees who have reached the 
retirement age or who are financially able 
to retire to do so, thus opening the way for 
promotions all down the line. Such a course 
of action would be helpful in opening up 
higher-paid jobs for our returning veterans, 
and would certainly be beneficial to the 
morale of workers in all grades. 

There is one other obvious injustice in 
the bill S. 637, to which I wish to refer, I 
spoke earlier of the assumed ease of a man 
who found that, because of his wife’s bad 
health, he had to move to another State, 
Now, suppose that man is only 54 years old, 
If he had been able to work one more year, 
he would have been able to pick up a re- 
duced immediate pension at the age of 55. 
However, under the provisions of S. 637, if he 
is voluntarily separated from the Federal 
service, he will have to wait 11 years, until 
he is 65 years of age, before he can begin to 
receive his pension. There is nothing fair 
about that. 

The important cost factor in retirement 
benefits is the age at which employees are 
to receive annuities, whether current annui- 
ties or deferred annuities. The matters of 
inequity, to which I have called the atten- 
tion of the Senate, are of minor importance 
by comparison. When we consider further 
that the removal of these inequities would 
result in simplification and much more effi- 
cient administration of the law the only pos- 
sible conclusion is that the inequities in 
question should be removed. The question 
of some slight additional cost to the retire- 
ment system, in giving equal treatment to 
both voluntary and involuntary retire- 
ment, is one which can only be raised by 
him who is willing to contend that the Fed- 
eral Government should treat its employees 
unfairly in order to save a few dollars. We 
would not tolerate that kind of a philosophy 
in a private employer; we should not tol- 
erate*it in the Federal Government. The 
burden of proof is on those who want to 
coetee employees to remain in the Federal 
Government at a time when every effort is 
being made to curtail Government expendi- 
tures. 

Employees who have worked for the Fed- 
eral Government under the retirement law 
approved January 23, 1942, have a vested 
right to receive their deferred pension at the 
age of 62, if they voluntarily separate them- 
selves from Government service. This vested 
right has been recognized in the bill S. 637, 
section 8 of which continues this right for 
those persons who have already separated 
themselves from the service under the pro- 
visions of the 1942 legislation. It is neither 
moral nor ethical for the Federal Govern- 
ment to now raise the age limit of 62 for 
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those employees who have not left the Fed- 
eral Government, and who do not do so by 
the time this pending legislation is enacted. 
The violation of a covenant does not become 
either moral or ethical simply because it 
is done by legislation. 5 

The major purpose of the bill S. 637 is to 
liberalize retirement benefits. It is incom- 
patible with that purpose to break a cov- 
enant already made with employees now 
working, and take away from them retire- 
ment rights which they now have. It would 
be far more logical to provide for the com- 
mencement of retirement benefits at the age 
of 60, irrespective of whether a person is yol- 
untarily or involuntarily separated from 
Government service. 

I have prepared two proposed amendments 
to the bill S. 637, which have been printed. 

The first of these two amendments would 
do what I have just proposed: It would sub- 
stitute the age of 60 years, throughout the 
bill, as the age at which retirement benefits 
are to begin. It would also cover the case 
of an employee who is forced to retire volun- 
tarily at an earlier age than the retirement 
age, by permitting him to begin drawing a 
reduced annuity at the age of 55, or there- 
after, computed on an actuarial basis. 

I think this amendment is entirely equita- 
ble, and I should be glad to see it adopted. 
However, I do not intend to press it. Speak- 
ing frankly, I have been told that the offer- 
ing of any amendments to this bill would 
result in defeating the bill, and I should not 
wish to be responsible for such an eventua- 
tion, 

The second amendment which I sent to 
the desk, and which has been printed, was 
not intended to be offered unless the first 
amendment should have been defeated. 
Since I have decided not to press the first 
amendment, neither shali I press the second. 

This second amendment treats only with 
the discrimination and equity between 
voluntary and involuntary retirement; and 
its sole effect would be to provide that an 
employee who has served the number of years 
entitling him to receive retirement benefits 
can begin to receive those benefits at the age 
of 62, regardless of whether his retirement 
is voluntary or involuntary. 

Employees who left their jobs with old- 
line Government agencies, during the time 
when OPA and other war agency staffs were 
being recruited, and took positions with the 
newer agencies at salary increases ranging 
from one-third to 40 or even 50 percent above 
the salaries they were previously receiving, 
and who now face involuntary separation 
from the service as the wartime agencies 
are liquidated, are actually getting a special 
bonus when their agency ceases to exist, by 
being allowed the full deferred annuity at 
the age of 62, while those who stayed on the 
job in the old-line agencies are told they 
cannot receive a deferred annuity until they 
reach the age of 65. The migrant workers 
got higher salaries all during the war years, 
and they will get higher retirement benefits 
because of those higher salaries. 

Both voluntary «nd involuntary separa- 
tion, except for cause, should receive the 
same treatment in the Government's retire- 
ment system. No logical argument to the 
contrary can be offered, and no such argu- 
yer was offered at the hearings on the bill 

637. 

I have made this statement to the Senate 
because I had already sent forward these two 
amendments, and they had been printed at 
my request; and I felt the Senate was en- 
titled to an explanation of why I had pre- 
pared these amendments and what they were 
designed to accomplish. I felt, also, that the 
Senate was entitled to notice that I have 
decided not to press these amendments. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 84. An act to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended; 
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H. R. 1467. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to punish acts of interference with 
the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” of June 15, 1917, as amend- 
ed, and the Alien Registration Act, 1940, to 
increase the penalties for violation of such 
acts; 

H. R. 1565, An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 1 of the United States 
Code, entitled “General Provisions”; 

H. R. 1566. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 4 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Flag and Seal, Seat of Government, 
and the States”; 

H. R. 1567. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 6 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Official and Penal Bonds”; 

H. R. 2083. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 17 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Copyrights”; 

H. R. 2084. An act to codify and enact into 
positive law, title 9 of the United States Code, 
entitled “Arbitration”; 

H. R. 2237. An act to correct an error in 
section 342 (b) (8) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended; and 

H. R. 3190. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into positive law, title 18 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure”; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


H. R. 239. An act to further perfect the 
consolidation of the Lighthouse Service with 
the Coast Guard; 

H. R. 2054. An act to amend the act of 
April 14, 1930, to provide increased retired 
pay for certain members of the former Life 
Saving Service; 

H. R.2331. An act to amend section 20a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; and 

H. R. 2654. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to grant to the mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing a 
subterranean water main in, on, and across 
the land of the United States Coast Guard 
station called Lazaretto depot, Baltimore, 
Md.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H. R.1179. An act to aid in defraying the 
expenses of the Seventeenth Triennial Con- 
vention of the World’s Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union to be held in this coun- 
try in June 1947; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

H. R. 1203. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to persons performing the duties of 
postmasters at post offices of the fourth class 
during annual and sick leave of the post- 
masters; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

H. R. 1237. An act to regulate the market- 
ing of economic poisons and devices, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, 

H. R. 1362. An act to permit certain naval 
personnel to count all active service rendered 
under temporary appointment as warrant or 
commissioned officers in the United States 
Navy and the United States Naval Reserve, or 
in the United States Marine Corps and the 
United Stetes Marine Corps Reserve, for pur- 
poses of promotion to commissioned warrant 
officer in the United States Navy or the 
United States Marine Corps, respectively; and 

H. R. 1371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint, for supply duty 
only, officers of the line of the Marine Corps, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 1412. An act to grant to the Arthur 
Alexander Post, No. 68, the American Legion, 
of Belzoni, Miss., all of the reversionary in- 
terest reserved to the United States in lands 
conyeyed to said post pursuant to act of 
Congress approved June 29, 1938; 

H. R. 1874. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide hat the United 
States shall aid the States in the construc- 


tion of rural post roads, and for other pur-\ 
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poses,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 3029. An act tc provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site and for preparation of plans 
and specifications for a courthouse to ac- 
commodate the United States Court of Ap- - 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H. R. 2181. An act relating to institutional 
on-farm training for veterans; and 

H. R. 2368. An act to amend paragraph 8 
of part VII, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
as amended, to authorize an appropriation 
of #3,000,000 as a revolving fund in lieu of 
$1,500,000 now authorized, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H. R. 2353. An act to authorize the patent- 
ing of certain public lands to the State of 
Montana or to the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Hill County, Mont., for public- 
park purposes; and 

H.R. 2573. An act to authorize the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey to 
produce and sell copies of aerial or other 
photographs and mosaics, and photographic 
or photostatic reproductions of records, on 
a reimbursement of appropriations basis; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


LABOR LEGISLATION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BALL 


Mr. BALL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
on the subject of labor legislation delivered 
by him on May 12, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


THE PLACE OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR HATCH 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recozp an address on 
the place of the United States In interna- 
tional relations, delivered by Senator HATCH, 
at the University of North Carolina, May 8, 
1947, under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Relations Club of the University, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PROHIBITION OF ALCOHOLIC-BEVERAGE 
ADVERTISEMENTS—STATEMENT OF DR. 
CLINTON N. HOWARD 


Mr. CAPPER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement rel- 
ative to Senate bill 265, prohibiting the 
transportation in interstate commerce of 
advertisements of alcoholic beverages, made 
by Dr. Clinton N. Howard before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
on May 13, 1947, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING— 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO 
HERALD-AMERICAN 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recozp an editorial 
entitled “For the Sake of Peace and Safety,” 
published in the Chicago Herald-American 
of May 5, 1947, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 

Is CONGRESS ANTILABOR?—EDITORIAL 
FROM MAGAZINE AMERICA 

[Mr. MYERS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Is Congress Antilabor?” from the 
magazine America, for April 19, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT'S BROADCAST 
TO RUSSIA—ARYICLE FROM THE NEW 
YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


IMr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“The Wallace Affair,” by John Crosby, 
published in the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 9, 1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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DIRECT ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
- VICE PRESIDENT—EDITORIAL FROM 

THE BOSTON HERALD 

[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled People's Presidents,” published in 
the Boston Herald of May 12 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY — EDITORIAL 
FROM UNION (MANCHESTER, N. H.) 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 


~ titled “St. Lawrence Seaway,” published in 


the Union (Manchester, N. H.), which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to be 
absent from the Senate for a period of 
1 week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from the 
Senate until next Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent for the 
remainder of this week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
Objection, consent is granted. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, hav- 
ing been called to my State by the Gov- 
ernor of my State for a conference per- 
taining to State welfare, I ask to be ex- 
cused from attendance on the Senate for 
the next 2 weeks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request is granted. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be absent 
from the Senate for a few days begin- 
ning this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, leave is granted. 


MEETING OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVI- 
LEGES AND ELECTIONS OF COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration may be authorized to hold a ses- 
sion this afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, consent is granted. 


CLAIMS BILL OF LOUISE S. PAGE, AND 
STATEMENT OF PRECEDENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, of 
which I am the chairman, I desire to 
make a brief statement in connection 
with our consideration of Senate bill 676, 
“For the relief of Louise S. Page,” which 
was referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on February 21, 1947. This is a claim 
bill arising in tort, and the cause of ac- 
tion arose on April 30, 1945. 

I made a point of order against con- 
sideration of the bill in the committee 
for the following reasons: 

Section 131 of Public Law 601 provides 
that— 

No private billorresolution * * * au- 
thorizing or directing (1) the payment of 
money for property damages, for personal 
injuries or death for which suit may be in- 
stituted under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
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* © © shall be received or considered in 
either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Section 410 (a) provides— 

Subject to the provisions of this title, the 
United States district court for the district 
wherein the plaintiff is resident or wherein 
the act or omission complained of occurred, 
+ + > shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear, determine, and render judgment on 
any claim against the United States, for 
money only, accruing on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1945 * * * on account of per- 
sonal injury or death caused by the negli- 
gent or wrongful act or omission of any 
employee of the Government while acting 
within the scope of his office or employ- 
ment, 


This bill seeks to compensate Mrs. 
Louise S. Page, of Columbus, Ga., in the 
amount of $11,114.56, in full satisfaction 
of her claims against the United States 
for compensation for personal injuries 
and hospital and medical expenses in- 
curred by her as a result of an accident 
which occurred when she attempted to 
prevent her grandson from being dragged 
across a highway by a parachute at- 
tached to a United States Army para- 
trooper who was landing from a jump, 
at the municipal airport, Columbus, Ga., 
on April 30, 1945. 

The basis for-submission of the bill, 
contrary to the specific language of Pub- 
lic Law 601 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, cited above, seems to be that the 
War Department denies that the in- 
juries to Mrs. Page occurred as the re- 
sult of any negligence on the part of any 
officer, agent, or employee of the United 
States. 

The committee is of the belief that it 
is not within the jurisdiction of either 
the War Department or the committee 
to make this determination. The law 
plainly provides that the United States 
district court “shall have exclusive juris- 
diction to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on any claim against the 
United States, for money only, accruing 
on and after January 1, 1945.” 

The committee has, therefore, voted to 
postpone indefinitely any further con- 
sideration of this bill; and I wish to state 
to the Senators that it is my belief that 
this action establishes a committee prece- 
dent, and that in the future any bills 
introduced which fall within the limita- 
tion of the point of order made by me 
will not be considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF ASSISTANCE FOR COUNTRIES 
DEVASTATED BY WAR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 153, House Joint 
Resolution 153, and I ask that the joint 
resolution be read by title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). The joint resolution will 
be read by title for the information of 
the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 153) providing for relief assist- 
ance for countries devastated by war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 153) providing for 
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relief assistance to the people of countries 

devastated by war, which had been re- 

ported from the Committee on Foreign 

Relations with an amendment to strike 

— all after the enacting clause and 
rt: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President not to exceed $350,- 
000,000 for the provision of relief assistance 
to the people of countries devastated by war, 
such relief assistance to be limited to the 
following: Food, medical supplies, processed 
and unprocessed materials for clothing, fuel, 
fertilizer, pesticides, and seed. 

Sec. 2. (a) Under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, such relief assistance shall be pro- 
vided in the form of transfers of supplies, 
or the establishment in this country of cred- 
its subject to the control of the President, 
in such quantities and on such terms as the 
President may determine; except that no 
such transfers of supplies or establishment 
of credits may be made after June 30, 1948, 
and except that not more than 6 percent of 
the amount herein authorized to be appro- 
priated shall be used for the procurement 
of supplies outside the United States and 
its Territorial possessions. 

(b) In carrying out this joint resolution, 
funds appropriated pursuant thereto may be 
used to pay necessary expenses related to the 
providing of such relief assistance, including 
expenses of or incident to the procurement, 
storage, transportation, and shipment of sup- 
plies transferred under subsection (a) or of 
supplies purchased from credits established 
under subsection (a). 

(c) Sums from the appropriations made 
pursuant to this joint resolution may be 
allocated for any of the purposes of this joint 
resolution to any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government 
and such sums shall be available for obliga- 
tion and expenditure in accordance with the 
laws governing obligations and expenditures 
of the department, agency, or independent 
establishment, or organizational unit thereof 
concerned, and without regard to sections 
3709 and 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1940 ed., title 41, sec. 5, 
and title 31, sec. 529). 

(d) When any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Govern- 
ment receives request from the government 
of any country for which credits have been 
established under subsection (a) and re- 
ceives, from credits so established, advance- 
ments or reimbursements for the cost and 
necessary expenses, it may furnish, or pro- 
cure and furnish (if advancements are 
made), supplies within the category of relief 
assistance as defined in section 1 and may 
use sums so received for the purposes set 
forth in subsection (b) of this section, When 
any such reimbursement is made it shall be 
credited, at the option of the department, 
agency, or independent establishment con- 
cerned, either to the appropriation, fund, or 
account utilized in incurring the obligation, 
or to an appropriate appropriation, fund, or 
account which is current at the time of such 
reimbursement. 

Sec. 3. No relief assistance shall be pro- 
vided under the authority of this joint reso- 
lution to the people of any country unless 
the government of such country has given 
assurance satisfactory to the President that 
(a) the supplies transferred or otherwise 
made available pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution, as well as similar supplies produced 
locally or imported from outside sources, will 
be distributed among the people of such 
country without discrimination as to race, 
creed, or political belief; (b) representatives 
of the Government of the United States and 
of the press and radio of the United States 
will be permitted to observe freely and to 
report fully regarding the distribution and 
utilization of such supplies; (c) full and con- 
tinuous publicity will be given within such 
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country as to the purpose, source, character, 
scope, amounts, and progress of the United 
States relief carried on therein pur- 
suant to this joint resolution; (d) if food, 
medical supplies, fertilizer, or seed is trans- 
ferred or otherwise made available to such 
country pursuant to this joint resolution, 
no articles of the same character will be 
exported or removed from such country 
while need therefor for relief purposes con- 
tinues; (e) such country has taken or is 
taking, insofar as possible, the economic 
measiires n to reduce its relief needs 
and to provide for its own future recon- 
struction; (f) upon request of the President, 
it will furnished promptly information con- 
cerning the production, use, distribution, 
importation, and exportation of any supplies 
which affect the relief needs of the people 
of such country; (g) representatives of the 
Government of the United States will be per- 
mitted to supervise the distribution among 
the people of such country of the supplies 
transferred or otherwise made available pur- 
suant to this joint resolution; and (h) all 
supplies transferred pursuant to this joint 
resolution or acquired through the use of 
credits established pursuant to this joint 
resolution and any articles processed from 
such supplies, or the containers of such sup- 
plies or articles, shall, to the extent practi- 
cable, be marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled in a conspicuous place or legibly, in- 
delibly, and permanently as the nature of 
such supplies, articles, or containers will 
permit in such maner as to indicate to the 
ultimate consumer in such country that 
such supplies or articles have been furnished 
by the United States of America for relief 
assistance; or if such supplies, articles. or 
containers are incapable of being so marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled, that all prac- 
ticable steps are taken to inform tne ulti- 
mate consumers thereof that such supplies 
or articles have been furnished by the United 
States of America for relief assistance. 

Sec.4. When supplies are transferred or 
otherwise made available to any country 
pursuant to this joint resolution, the Presi- 
dent shall cause representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States (1) to super- 
vise the distribution of such supplies among 
the people of such country, and (2) to ob- 
serve and report with respect to the carrying 
out of the assurances given to the President 
pursuant to section 3. 

With respect to the furnishing of relief as- 
sistance to the countries in Europe pursuant 
to this joint resolution, the President shall 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, an administrator who shall 
direct the supervision in Europe of such 
relief assistance. Such administrator shall 
receive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$12,000 per annum, and any necessary ex- 
penses, as the President shall determine. He 
shall act in accordance with the instructions 
of the President. 

Sec. 5. (a) The President shall promptly 
terminate the provision of relief assistance 
to the people of any country whenever he 
determines (1) that, by reason of changed 
conditions, the provision of relief assistance 
of the character authorized by thi: joint 
resolution is no longer necessary, (2) that 
any of the assurances given pursuant to sec- 
tion 3 are not being carried out, (3) that an 
excessive amount of any supplies transferred 
or otherwise made available pursuant to 
this joint resolution, or of similar supplies 
produced locally or imported from outside 
sources, is being used to assist in the main- 
tenance of armed forces in such country, or 
(4) that supplies transferred or otherwise 
made available pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution, or similar supplies produced locally 
or imported from outside sources, are being 
exported or removed from such country. 

(b) Relief assistance to the people of any 
country, under this joint resolution, shall, 
unless sooner terminated by the President, 
he terminated whenever such termination 18 
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directed by concurrent resolution of the two 
Houses of the Congress. 

Sec. 6. To the extent that relief supplies 
procured with funds appropriate pursuant 
to this Joint resolution are not furnished 
on terms of repayment in dollars, they shall 
be furnished only upon condition that the 
government of the receiving country agree 
that when it sells such relief supplies for 
local currency (a) the amounts of such local 
currency will be deposited by it in a special 
account; (b) such account will be used within 
such country, as a revolving fund, until June 
30, 1948, only upon the approval of the duly 
authorized representative of the United 
States, for relief and work relief purposes, 
including local currency expenses of the 
United States incident to the furnishing of 
relief; and (c) any unencumbered balance 
remaining in such account on June 30, 1948, 
will be disposed of within such country for 
such purposes as the United States Govern- 
ment, pursuant to act or joint resolution of 
the Congress, may determine. 

Sec. 7. The authority of the President un- 
der sections 2, 3, and 4 may, to the extent 
the President directs, be exercised by the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 8. The President shall submit N 
Congress quarterly reports of expen res 
and activities under authority of this joint 
resolution. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the body of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Doing Our Part,” from the New 
Haven Journal-Courier of Monday, May 
5. In view of the measure the Senate is 
about to consider, I think it appropriate 
that this editorial be in the Rxconp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOING OUR PART 

In the displaced persons camps of Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy are existing some 
850,000 former nationals of Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Po- 
lish Ukraine, and Czechoslovakia. In large 
part, they continue in cheerless barracks 
that formerly housed Hitler's SS troops or 
other makeshift quarters, as “men without 
a country,” because they are antitotalitarians 
who cannot go home without risk of firing 
squad or prison. They represent a great liv- 
ing challenge to the announced purposes of 
the United Nations: “to reaffirm faith in fun- 
damental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person.” 

Regarding these unfortunate people, who 
are victims of ideological rather than shoot- 
ing war, President Truman has erred in un- 
derstatement, if anything, when he said: “I 
do not think that the United States has done 
its part.” We must all admit, with consider- 
able shame, that our fortunate country has 
done much less than its part. In fact, we 
have done practically nothing. On several 
occasions, in fact, we have appeared in a 
hypocritical light when we have officially 
urged upon other countries the duty of re- 
ceiving DP’s to whom we have so far shown 
the cold shoulder. 

By the Immigration Act of 1924, immigra- 
tion to this country, on the quota plan, is 
limited to 153,929 aliens a year. Great 
Britain never uses her full quota of 65,000, 
Germany and Austria are allowed 26,000, and 
the remainder is distributed among some 60 
countries. The quotas are not cumulative, 
but expire at the end of each year. The 
number of unused quotas has exceeded 100,- 
000 in every year except one since 1931. 

The President has asked Congress to show 
some leadership in the form of new legisla- 
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tion which would admit a reasonable number 
of displaced persons. Large numbers of 
them have industrial, agricultural, and other 
skills which could be highly useful here. All 
of them, it may be assumed, have that inde- 
pendence of spirit and appreciation of de- 
mocracy which should make them good 
members of a democratic society. 

UNRRA, which is to terminate in less than 
2 months, has administered the DP camps, 
the International Refugee Organization is 
not yet a going concern as only 11 of the 
required 15 nations have joined and its 
budget is therefore not yet provided. Even 
after IRO begins to function, it can do noth- 
ing for resettlement of the DP’s unless 
friendly nations are willing to open their 
doors. 

Senator McManown is to be commended for 
his interest and leadership in this urgent 
matter. He has introduced two bills, one of 
which would make available unused portions 
of German quotas to nationals of countries 
overrun by German troops. The other would 
make effective the unused quotas of the war 
years in 10 percent installments in each of 
the next 10 years. Other proposals which lie 
buried in congressional committees include 
the Stratton bill to admit 400,000 DP's over a 
4-year period and the Ives and Javits bills to 
admit DP war orphans of 14 years and 
younger. 

There is no question involved of letting 
down immigration bars to a flood of immi- 
grants such as poured in annually in the 
half-century preceding passage of the exist- 
ing Immigration Act. No honest thinker can 
doubt that we could absorb with ease—and 
profit to our economic and civic life—the 
modest numbers proposed in the bills filed by 
Senator McManon and others. The example 
of opening our doors to a fair share of these 
unsettled and desirable people would be the 
best possible way of influencing other coun- 
tries to accept some new settlers. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
shall present the case for the joint reso- 
lution with great brevity. It should re- 
quire no salesmanship. Its necessity 
speaks for itself. It is indispensable to 
the helpless lives of millions of war vic- 
tims who can look only to America for 
even the minimums of relief which we 
here provide. It is indispensable to any 
hope or any plan for a democratic post- 
war world. Without it, famine and dis- 
ease and disaster will stalk a desperate 
European countryside during the im- 
mediate months to come. These are the 
inevitable elements of revolution. These 
are the sinister agents of physical, 
moral, social, and finally political dis- 
integration. The joint resolution is an 
assault on disintegration at its source, 

It therefore not only irresistibly ap- 
peals to our humanities, an appeal to 
which traditional America never yet has 
turned a deaf ear, but it also irresistibly 
appeals to the logic and the hard-headed 
common sense with which American for- 
eign policy pursues security and peace in 
a free world of free men. 

There, in a nutshell, Senators, is the 
challenge in this relief measure. 

As long ago as last January Secretary 
of State Marshall put this relief measure 
down as No. 1 on his list of 27 legislative 
proposals in the area of foreign rela- 
tions. It is that important as a matter 
of American public policy, entirely aside 
from its overriding American appeal. 

This is May. The last UNRRA ship- 
ment has left our shores. New harvests 
are not available over yonder until late 
fall. There are deadly zero hours and 
zero days ahead. Make no mistake, they 
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can be dangerous also for us. Surely, 
Senators will agree that it must not be 
said of what we now do, “Too little and 
too late.” 

Without this measure there is no use 
in trying to save Greece, as both Houses 
of Congress have voted overwhelmingly 
to do, because this relief is specifically 
at the base of our Greek plan. Without 
this measure there is no use in professing 
our Italian friendship, because this relief 
is specifically fundamental to Italy’s des- 
tiny, whether we write peace treaties or 
not. Indeed, without this measure 
hunger will substitute for statesmanship 
in setting the grim pattern for tomor- 
row over these and other areas, to an 
incalculable extent; and that is what the 
joint resolution is about. 

Mr. President, I believe these are 
axioms. I shall let them stand as such. 
But I want my colleagues to have all pos- 
sible information regarding the details 
of the joint resolution. I shall now con- 
fine myself to these explanations, and 
I shall be very glad to be interrupted at 
any time, as I proceed briefly to discuss 
the measure itself. 

Mr. President, all Senators probably 
are mindful of the fact that the joint 
resolution, which has already passed the 
House of Representatives, in amended 
form, by an overwhelming majority, 
deals with a situation which we inherit 
when UNRRA goes out of business. It is 
written to meet not only the responsi- 
bilities which we inherit in the after- 
math of UNRRA, but it is written in the 
light of our experience with UNRRA, 
deliberately and specifically to avoid all 
those things which happened under 
UNRRA, to the great dissatisfaction of 
large elements of Congress and the 
country. 

When the last session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations met, the 
question arose fundamentally as to what 
should be done by way of meeting the 
relief necessities which still remain to be 
confronted in the aftermath of the war. 
There were those who insisted that 
UNRRA, in one form or another, should 
be extended and expanded. It was the 
position of the delegation of the United 
States that there would be no further 
life given to UNRRA; on the contrary, 
that hereafter the major governments of 
the world which have the capacity to 
help in the relief field should act on their 
own responsibility, with integrated ad- 
vice, through the central functioning of 
the United Nations, but each major na- 
tion acting on its own. 

As one of the American delegation at 
New York in the Second General Assem- 
bly, I, with others, strongly took the 
position that I felt very sure it was the 
attitude of the American Congress that 
UNRRA must end, and that there must 
be no request, no quest of any nation, 
for a renewal of UNRRA, so far as the 
Congress of the United States was con- 
cerned. I based that appeal, among 
other things, on the fact that the last 
time an UNRRA measure passed this 
body, I gave my Senatorial colleagues 
my own word that never again would I 
ask for another UNRRA bill. 

Mr. President, there was much con- 
troversy in the General Assembly over 
precisely what course should be followed, 
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but the General Assembly finally decided 
that the procedure as favored by the 
Government of the United States should 
be followed, and, as a result, a general 
survey committee was appointed, solely 
for the purpose of assessing the remain- 
ing needs which had to be confronted 
during 1947, up to New Year’s of 1948, in 
the area of relief; in the war liberated 
areas, particularly of Europe, with some 
reference to China. Mr. President, it is 
as a result of that decision that the 
pending measure presents itself to the 
Congress. 

I challenge particularly the attention 
of my colleagues to the fact, as I pro- 
ceed, that I think they will find every 
criticism which has ever been made 
against UNRRA categorically answered 
in the text of the pending measure. 
That has been the effort not only of the 
House committee but of the Senate com- 
mittee in writing the joint resolution. 

When the survey was made to find out 
what the war-relief needs, which it is 
necessary to meet, would probably 
amount to for the calendar year 1947, 
very careful on-the-spot surveys were 
made by the agricultural and economic 
experts attached to the United States 
Embassies abroad. There were also avail- 
able the calculations of a committee of 
experts established by the United Na- 
tions. There were also data gathered by 
a subcommittee of the Economic and 
Social Council, which toured the devas- 
tated areas. There were also the findings 
of a number of FAO survey missions. 
There was also the great fund of infor- 
mation available in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. As a result of 
this accumulation of information and 
material, using all the data, and applying 
a severe test of criteria, which takes into 
account—and I emphasize this state- 
ment—only the most elementary necessi- 
ties, it was concluded that minimum re- 
lief needs in Austria, China, Greece, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, and Trieste, 
during 1947, would be roughly $600,000,- 
000. Recovery in other countries has pro- 
ceeded to the point where, as to the basic 
necessities involved in the joint resolution 
and within its contemplation, it is be- 
lieved that they can take care of them- 
selves. Other countries cannot take care 
of themselves, either as a matter of the 
humanities or as a matter of fundamen- 
tal governmental stabilities which flow 
as a matter of course, under the circum- 
stances. 

The United Nations Expert Commit- 
tee therefore estimated the needs for 
1947, exclusive of China, at $583,000,000. 
The pending joint resolution, it is indi- 
cated in its text, includes China; so that 
Senators confront a need represented by 
the round figure of $600,000,000. These 
needs, I repeat, were figured on a basis 
of bare subsistence, in order to feed peo- 
ple at a level of from 2,000 to 2,200 cal- 
ories a day, and only to prevent retro- 
gression that would threaten a supply of 
the basic essentials of life. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for the latter observation, and I should 
like to ask a further question. Is there 
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to be found anywhere in the House re- 
port or hearings any testimony or evi- 
dence justifying the sum of $610,000,000, 
which was suggested by United Nations, 
and which, according to my understand- 
ing, is the basis of the $350,000,000 allo- 
cation requested by the President? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senate com- 
mittee held no public hearings on the 
bill, because the House hearings were so 
extensive. .We confined our hearings 
essentially to a discussion of the techni- 
cal problems involved, with the technical 
experts from the Government depart- 
ments, and particularly we gave our at- 
tention to a considerable series of con- 
sultations with ex-President Herbert 
Hoover, who had recently returned, as 
the Senator knows, from a survey in 
Europe. The $600,000,000, I can only re- 
peat to the Senator, which is a few dol- 
lars larger than the actual figure, is the 
figure reported by the technical commit- 
tee of experts raised by United Nations. 
I think the Senator will find testimony 
respecting its justification in the House 
hearings. I cannot give him the refer- 
ence at the moment, but I shall under- 
take to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I could noi find the 
Hoover report in the House hearings. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Suppose the 
Senator lets me come to a discussion of 
our share of the $600,000,000; because I 
can be more definite about that. The 
question arose of course, immediately, as 
to what our share of the $600,000,000 
would be. Senators are familiar with 
the fact that, under UNRRA, for the past 
2 years we have contributed a total of 
$2,'700,000,000 in relief. It is rather dif- 
ficult to divide that specifically into cal- 
endar years, but, speaking not too rough- 
ly, indeed, rather accurately, as a matter 
of fact, our expenditures for 2 years have 
been approximately 81.300, 000,000, per- 
haps $1,350,000,000, a year. That has 
been 72 percent of the total expenditure 
of UNRRA. 

I call attention to the fact, therefore, 
that when we accept for ourselves an 
assessment of 58 percent instead of 72 
percent of $600,000,000, we find ourselves 
accepting in round figures a contribution 
of $350,000,000 which compares with 
$1,350,000,000 of last year; so that the 
first definite point I want to leave very 
clear in the minds of the Senate is the 
fact that, under the alternative method 
which we have insisted should be fol- 
lowed, and in the light of bettered cir- 
cumstances which exist in many of the 
previously stricken areas in Europe, we 
find ourselves confronting a request for 
$350,000,000 instead of $1,300,000,000. 

Coming back to the question of the 
Senator from Nebraska, the justification 
of our $350,000,000 becomes a justifica- 
tion of our 58 percent, as against 72 per- 
cent for the year previous. That is a 
matter quite beyond any yardstick that 
can be demonstrated to be equitable. At 
best it is an educated guess as to what 
our share should be. I can only say that 
in the opinion of ex-President Hoover, 
the figure in our bill should be 
$350,000,000, even though he feels that 


‘there are economies that can be effected. 


That is indicated by his definite and spe- 
cific recommendation. The recommen- 
dation of his chief expert, Dr. Fitzgerald, 
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which is in the record, is a further cate- 
gorical justification of the estimates. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. To my mind that is 
the justification. I could not find the 
report in the House hearings, nor did I 
find it mentioned, nor could I find the 
figures in either the Senate report or the 
House report on the bill. I am speaking 
now about the information received from 
ex-President Hoover and Dr. Fitzgerald, 
the expert who went to the various coun- 
tries with Mr. Hoover, to assist in his ex- 
amination of the situation. Getting 
back to the figures the distinguished Sen- 
ator gave in the justification, I also gath- 
ered, from what was said by Mr. Clayton, 
of the State Department, in his attempt 
to support his figures, that he justified 
UNRRA. Of course, as I understand, our 
proportion of the total amount provided 
for UNRRA was about two and one-half 
billion dollars. Is that not correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That was our 
part. 

Mr. WHERRY. That was our contri- 
bution. It is my understanding that the 
$350,000,000 proposed to be authorized 
shall be expended solely for food 

Mr, VANDENBERG. No. 

Mr. WHERRY. And medicine and fer- 
tilizer and several other items. UNRRA’s 
distributions went beyond food. As I re- 
call, about half of all its expenditures 
went for food, and the remainder went 
for machinery and equipment and ma- 
terials to help rehabilitate devastated 
countries. In other words, to me it is 
difficult to see where the justification 
has been made by the State Department. 
I certainly feel, and I want the distin- 
guished Senator to know, that the justi- 
fication made by former President 
Hoover is necessary in helping me to 
make up my mind. Iam glad to have the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Michigan, for I could not find the figures 
anywhere in the record. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The figure suggested 
by the General Assembly was $650,000,- 
000, was it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. $610,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When they debated 
the subject did they include any other 
items than food, medical supplies, proc- 
essed and unprocessed materials for 
clothing, fuel, fertilizer, pesticides, and 
seeds, which are the items at present in 
the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not think 


so. 

Mr.FERGUSON. So when we consider 
the total amount provided for UNRRA, 
many other items were included for dis- 
tribution. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; there is no 
doubt about that. 

I think perhaps if Senators will permit 
me to proceed with a description of the 
various methods which we have embraced 
in an effort to tie down this particular 
appropriation they will be better satis- 
fied with my explanation and perhaps 
* anticipate some of their points 

view. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I want my colleague 
to understand clearly that my questions 
do not imply any criticism of the 
measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I understand 
that, and I want to say again that I 
wish to be interrupted at any moment, 
because if I can answer any questions I 
desire to answer them. 

Mr. WHERRY. I also want the Sen- 
ator to know that the questions I asked 
were not asked in the spirit of criticism. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure of 
that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I intend to support 
the joint resolution. I feel that direct 
relief is the way in which to proceed; 
I concur wholeheartedly in the recom- 
mendations which are made for the 
spending of this money in a direct man- 
ner; but I am very much interested in 
the restrictions, and so forth, which the 
Senator is about to explain to the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I 
want particularly to emphasize, because 
I think it goes to the question of the in- 
tegrity of the figure. No one can lay 
down a rule of thumb to justify the fig- 
ure. It must be justified by the precau- 
tions which are required to make sure 
that its integrity is protected, and so I 
emphasize the precautions as my chief 
answer to the Senator’s question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely want to 
have one matter clarified. As I under- 
stood the Senator a few moments ago he 
said that during the past 2 years we spent 
$1,350,000,000 on UNRRA. Is that 
amount for each year? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Averaging that 
each year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For 2 years? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That makes $2,- 
700,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
It is for a little more than 2 years, but 
speaking roughly it can be allocated in 
that fashion. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I merely wanted to con- 
firm, if any words of mine could confirm, 
a statement of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, that while Mr. Hoover was before 
the committee he repeatedly made it 
clear to the members of the committee 
that he had no objection whatsoever to 
the total amount of expenditure which 
we authorize. He did have some sug- 
gestion to make as to the purposes for 
which the expenditures should be made, 
and he specifically made suggestions as 
to limitations upon where the money 
mght be spent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand 
from the report accompanying the joint 
resolution, that other countries will prob- 
ably be asked to contribute, or perhaps 
already have stated that they would 
advance certain funds for relief pur- 
poses. Will the funds and supplies fur- 
nished by the United States be ad- 
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ministered solely and wholly by an 
agency created under this joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Entirely, solely, 
exclusively, conclusively, and in no other 
way. : 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is the Senator able 
to state how the supplies furnished by 
other countries will be distributed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the same 
fashion, with coordination in the field. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So as to prevent 
duplication? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the House 
measure, as I understand, the various 
countries to be afforded aid were named. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Sen- 
ator withhold that phase of the discus- 
sion for a moment until I can finish 
the particular part of it on which we are 
now engaged, because the Senator re- 
fers to a very important phase, and I 
want to discuss it by itself in a moment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The reason I asked 
the question at this time is that I will be 
obliged to leave the floor of the Senate 
in a short while, but it is perfectly agree- 
able to me that the Senator proceed as 
he suggested. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Whenever the 
Senator must leave, if I have not already 
reached that point, if he then will direct 
his question to me I shall detour for the 
purpose of answering it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. x 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I particularly 
want to answer in consecutive detail if 
I can, the fundamental inquiry sub- 
mitted by the able Senator from Ne- 
braska, repeating for myself that I think 
the schedule of our precautions is the 
eloquent answer to the question, rather 
than an effort to try to figure out 
mathematically what our precise share 
of things is. 

I do not need to recount the bases of 
criticism from which have arisen the 
very definite congressional antipathy 
for any further life for UNRRA. Weare 
all familiar with them. I want to say 
that in spite of those criticisms, in spite 
of the bad spots in the UNRRA record, it 
certainly must be said that UNRRA, 
nevertheless, served the high humani- 
ties in a desperately essential way, and 
has many very great credit marks upon 
its record which must not be overlooked 
when we rather concentrate our case at 
the moment on the things we do not like 
in the record. There are many things 
we do not like. There are infinitely 
many more things which are well worthy 
of praise and justification. But it is the 
things we do not like and it is the criti- 
cisms which are so totally legitimate 
against the things that happened under 
UNRRA which are, I repeat, at the base 
of the effort which has been made by the 
committees, both in the House and Sen- 
ate, to put the resolution on such a basis 
that Congress can be content with the 
prospectus. 

In the first place, as the Senator has 
already indicated, relief under this meas- 
ure is absolutely confined to food, med- 
ical supplies, processed and unprocessed 
materials for clothing, fuel, fertilizer, 
pesticides, and seeds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me add one 
more sentence. There is no opportunity 
for the latitudes which were available to 
UNRRA in its administration, latitudes 
which of themselves were largely respon- 
sible for many of the difficulties and 
criticisms which arose. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There are no re- 
strictions in the joint resolution as to 
where these supplies are to come from, 
are there? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Les. I shall 
reach that point in just a moment. 

Let me call attention to the specific 
protections in the joint resolution which 
have been put in for the reason I have 
indicated, to make absolutely sure that 
we were meeting every criticism which 
Congress has heretofore raised in respect 
to the administration of foreign relief. 

In the first place, there will be no dis- 
crimination as to race, creed, or political 
belief in the distribution of relief sup- 
plies in the recipient countries. That is 
a general rule of conduct upon which we 
would all insist. 

Secondly, United States officials and 
representatives of the press and radio 
will be permitted to observe freely and 
report fully regarding the use of relief 
supplies. In other words, from start to 
finish, this process must be in the full 
light of day, and open to the total scru- 
tiny of the American press and any other 
American inquiry which seeks to pursue 
it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the joint reso- 
lution provide that the United States 
shall retain ownership in the food until 
it reaches the local level, or are we to 
distribute it as UNRRA distributed it, to 
the boundary line of the recipient coun- 
try? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall reach 
that point in just a moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the distinguished 
Senator will permit another observa- 
tion, that point seems to me to be highly 
important, in view of the statement just 
made with respect to one of the safe- 
guards, that United States officials and 
representatives of the press and radio 
shall be permitted to observe freely and 
report fully regarding the use of relief 
supplies. They should be permitted to 
go into the recipient countries and there 
check the food supplies, the needs, and 
also the distribution. With that state- 
ment in mind, having myself been in the 
territories involved, I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator if he feels that we 
shall be able to observe freely if we lose 
control of the ownership of the food at 
the boundary line of the recipient coun- 
try. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I believe that 
under the requirements which I have 
already read, and those which are still 
to follow, it will be possible to have, per- 
haps not 100 percent success in a venture 
of this sort, but as complete and effective 
control as it is humanly possible to 
provide. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Before any distri- 
bution of the supplies is made will any 
steps be taken by the Commission, or 
whoever is to handle the allocation, to 
determine into what countries food and 
material are to be sent, and on what 
basis? It may be possible that only a 
few countries will receive the bulk of 
this relief unless a survey is made in 
advance of the needs of all countries 
concerned. I am wondering the extent 
to which our Government will go into 
that question before making any dis- 
tribution whatever. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The survey has 
been mude. Before I finish I shall give 
the Senator the specific allocations, in 
dollars and cents, to the countries which 
are to receive the relief. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By whom was the 
survey made? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. By all the vari- 
ous authorities to which I have referred, 
including most recently the Hoover sur- 
vey, but including also reports of agri- 
cultural and economic experts at- 
tached to United States embassies 
abroad; the calculations of the Commit- 
tee of Experts established by the United 
Nations; the data gathered by a sub- 
committee of the Economic and Social 
Council which toured the devastated 
areas; the findings of a number of FAO 
survey missions; and the general fund 
of information which has been col- 
lected on the subject by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are there any 
countries which were not surveyed, and 
in which funds may be allocated? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. When we get 
through with the specific commitments 
to various countries, there is a latitude 
of $15,000,000 out of $350,000,000 for 
unallocated, unanticipated necessities. 
While this latitude is not written into 
the joint resolution, it is written in the 
bond. I might as well discuss countries 
with the Senator. I see that that is 
what he wishes to talk about. 

Mr. ELLENDFR. I should like to 
know specifically in what countries 
these surveys have been made, unless the 
Senator has already mentioned them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] will be 
patient enough to let me detour from 
his questions, I shall come to the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, although I am sorry that I can- 
not first lay the total foundation, be- 
cause to me the total foundation is so 
impressive, when we confront the entire 
framework of the precautions and pro- 
tections which have been erected, that 
really the ultimate minutiae of the sit- 


uation become highly secondary, I am ` 


sure, in the mind of every man when 
the whole story is laid before him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest to the 
Senator that he proceed in his own way 
and not take a detour at this moment 
to satisfy me. I believe that this sub- 
ject is of sufficient importance for me to 
cancel the engagement which I had pre- 
viously made and I will listen to the 
distinguished Senator. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator very much. I want the Senator 
to have all the information he asked for, 
and I intend to give it to him, 
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I was discussing the things which are 
categorically and textually required be- 
fore any relief is granted. These things 
are required continuously throughout 
the administration of the relief. 

I had just finished mentioning the 
fact that representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of 
the press and radio of the United States 
must have absolute freedom of observa- 
tion and report in connection with the 
entire operation. That has a substan- 
tial bearing upon what happens in some 
of the countries which may be involved, 
because there can be no “iron curtain” 
between this relief and our information 
with respect to it. 

In order further to emphasize that 
point, the joint resolution provides 
that— 

Full and continuous publicity will be 
given within such country as to the pur- 
pose, source, character, scope, amounts, and 
progress of the United States relief program 


carried on therein pursuant to this joint 
resolution. 


So not only is the operation itself 
wholly and totally disclosed by way of 
protection, but for the first time the 
people in the areas receiving the sup- 
plies are guaranteed information as to 
where they come from. There must 
be continuous information available to 
them as to whence this relief comes, in- 
stead of some of the very unhappy and 
unfortunate situations which we know 
existed under UNRRA. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the food is sold 
to the recipient country, as it now i 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will wait a moment, I shall reach that 
point ina moment. If I have succeeded 
in answering the Senator’s questions up 
to date, I shall move on. 

Mr. WHERRY. Not quite. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then let me 
continue. I have just discussed the ne- 
cessity for full and continuous publicity, 
The next provision in the joint resolu- 
tion is as follows: 

If food, medical supplies, fertilizers, or 
seed is transferred or otherwise made avail- 
able to such country pursuant to this joint 
resolution, no articles of the same character 
will be exported or removed from such coun- 


try while need therefor for relief purposes 
continues. ; 


In other words, we are not going to 
compete with an export market in re- 
spect to the things which we are fur- 
nishing by way of relief. 

The next requirement is that “such 
country has taken or is taking, insofar 
as possible, the economic measures nec- 
essary to reduce its relief needs and to 
A for its own future reconstruc- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who determines 
that condition? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That provision 
is somewhat nebulous, but it is an in- 
junction to good faith on the part of 
those to whom we are giving the relief, 
and an instruction to our own adminis- 
trators that if they do not find reason- 
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able good faith in that aspect, relief 
should not be given. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it contemplated 
to force compliance with such a require- 
ment before relief is granted? It seems 
to me that that would probably be the 
case under clause (e) on page 11 which 
the Senator has adverted to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Everything Iam 
saying to the Senate is required by way 
of assurance before any relief is granted 
whatever. I refer to the first sentence 
of section 3 on page 10—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. It will be up to the 
agency of our Government which makes 
the distribution to see to it that such 
steps are taken? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And if such steps 
are not taken relief can and will be 
refused? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us say that there 
is a government which is dominated by 
Russia and that the policy of the officials 
of that country is dictated by Russia. 
How is it known that there will be such 
distribution of food? Let me give an 
illustration. The distinguished Senator 


well knows, and certainly Mr. Hoover- 


well knows, that UNRRA supplies were 
furnished to countries which took own- 
ership at the border and then diverted 
food supplies thus obtained to the armies 
of Russia. They did more than that. 
Puppet officials, carrying out the orders 
of Russia, took the indigenous food sup- 
ply which should have been used for local 
relief, and diverted it to the armies of 
Russia. So UNRRA had to step in and 
supplement that food. I hope the dis- 
tinguished Senator will answer this 
question, which I think is very impor- 
tant. There is a difference between what 
the House did and what the Senate did, 
and I am asking for the justification for 
it. I think that if we are to supply food 
to the people who need it and should 
have it we must control the food at the 
local level and not release it at the 
boundaries and distribute it as it has 
been distributed in the past. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I answer 
the question now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest that 
the Senator read section 4 of the bill, 
which I have not yet reached. I am 
afraid that my explanations are pro- 
ceeding too slowly. Section 4 reads as 
follows: 

When supplies are transferred or other- 
wise made available to any country pursu- 
ant to this joint resolution— č 


Mind you, this is another series of pro- 
tections in addition to those which I had 
started to read and which I have not 
even yet had an opportunity to conclude. 
These are additional protections. I am 
coming to the question of the Senator, 
because I want him to be happy about it. 
I read further from section 4: 

When supplies are transferred or other- 
wise made available to any country pursu- 
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ant to this joint resolution, the President 
shall cause representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States (1) to supervise 
the distribution of such supplies among the 
people of such country, (2) to observe and 


report with respect to the carrying out of 
the assurances given to the President pursu- 
ant to section 3. 


It is impossible for us to set up a re- 
lief organization which follows the food 
to the mouth of the final recipient. It 
would require an army of administrators 
that would certainly be totally unwel- 
come to a Congress which is undertak- 
ing to demobilize similar institutions in 
the United States. The relief, however, 
in its final phases is distributed through 
the agents of the government in the 
country involved. Every moment down 
to that final second when it goes to the 
final consumer, it is under the mandate 
of this joint resolution, to be under the 
supervision, observation, and report of 
representatives of the Government of 
the United States. 

I submit to the Senator that that is 
about as far as we can go in writing the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator be 
patient with me and permit me to ask 
another question, which I hope will not 
“detour” him? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the understand- 
ing that representatives of the govern- 
ment will administer this relief as 
UNRRA has administerea relief, name- 
ly, that the food shall be sold to local 
units within the Government who will 
in turn redistribute it to the local gro- 
cery stores and then to the people? Is 
that the object of the joint resolution? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will answer 
that question. That is covered by still 
another section of the bill to which I will 
jump in order to keep abreast of my 
friend’s questions. 

It is the expectation that perhaps 
from 15 to 20 percent of the relief sup- 
plied through this joint resolution will 
have to go to indigents from whom no 
payment of any nature will be received, 
although it is hored that some sort of 
work-relief formula may be established 
even in connection with that matter. 
With regard to the remainder, which 
would constitute 80 or 85 percent of the 
supplies, it is to be distributed by the 
instrumentalities of local governments 
through the regular channels of distri- 
bution for local currency; and we are 
advised by those who Fnow and in whom 
we have a right to place our confidence 
that the necessity, up to perhaps 80 per- 
cent of these needs, is not a lack of local 
currency to pay for the supplies; i* is the 
impossibility of getting the supplies at 
all. The Senator will realize that when 
this process proceeds there is immedi- 
ately a revenue from the sale of the re- 
lief supplies. Heretofore that has been 
another point at which there has been 
even more dangerous maladministration. 

What happens under this joint reso- 
lution? There has to be an agreement 
before the relief process starts. In fact, 
the relief is furnished only upon con- 
dition that the government of the re- 
ceiving country agrees that when it sells 
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such relief supplies for local currency— 

and this applies to about 80 percent— 
(a) The amounts of such local currency 

will be deposited by it in a special account. 


That is something new. 

(b) Such account shall be used within such 
country, as a revolving fund, until June 30, 
1948, only upon the approval of the duly 
authorized representative of the United 
States, for relief and work-relief purposes, 
including local currency expenses of the 
5 States incident to the furnishing of 

ef. 


In other words, those funds can be 
used up to the end of the next fiscal year, 
June 30, 1948, as a revolving fund under 
our administration for further relief pur- 
poses and for the payment of our admin- 
istrative expenditures. But the funds 
are constantly under the control of the 
Government of the United States, and 
at the end of the fiscal year any un- 
encumbered balance remaining in such 
account, namely, the account that is to 
cover 80 percent of this distribution, “will 
be disposed of within such country for 
such purposes as the United States Gov- 
ernment, pursuant to act or joint resolu- 
tion of the Congress, may determine.” 

I submit to the able Senator from 
Nebraska that I have read him something 
new by way of detailed and persistent 
effort to surround the operation of this 
relief system with adequate protection 
to the very last second of the operation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. In addition to what the 
Senator has already said, is it not true 
that the President is authorized at any 
time when he finds conditions to be 
justifiable, to stop all relief given to any 
country whenever he finds, as I say, that 
the terms and conditions under which 
the relief was given are not being met? 

Mr.. VANDENBERG. That is true. 
That is in a section of the joint resolu- 
tion to which I shall return in order to 
complete my answer to the original ques- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The point which has 
been made by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. WHITE] that the President 
has the right to terminate this relief if 
it is found that the conditions over there 
are not as they should be, is new. I 
think that is a good provision in the joint 
resolution. It is different from UNRRA, 
because we will now be in control of our 
own distribution, and if the food does not 
get to where it is intended the President 
can terminate relief. I think that is an 
excellent provision. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Sen- 
ator, when he parallels this resolution 
and the program of UNRRA at any point 
or in any part, will say that this is not 
only an improvement, but a total answer 
to the criticisms which have heretofore 
been leveled at the method of distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is, indeed, a decided 
improvement; and that is one of the 
reasons why I am supporting the joint 
resolution. But I should like to point out 
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to the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan that the method of distribution pro- 
vided by the joint resolution is practical- 
ly the same as that used for UNRRA sup- 
plies in the countries I visited. In other 
words, they had a pool, for example, in 
Austria, where there is an American sec- 
tor or an American occupied territory, 
and the pool is used to help stabilize the 
currency. 

However, the point I make is that the 
minute the food reaches the boundary 
of that country, the country buys the 
food—please understand that—and then 
it is distributed through the wholesaler 
to the small groceryman, who in turn 
holds the cards which the consumers use 
in getting their supplies. While it is 
true that 15 or 20 percent of the food 
goes to people who are on relief and 
have little white cards which entitle them 
to food amounting to a certain number 
of calories, and they get it, yet, as the 
distinguished Senator has already point- 
ed out, 80 percent of the food is sold to 
help the local governments. I am not 
complaining of that; I think it is a good 
thing. But I point out that the moment 
the food reaches the boundary lines, the 
country assumes control of the food. 

I can point out to the Senator in- 
stances in which, time and again, in oc- 
cupied Austria the indigenous food sup- 
ply was taken away from the people of 
that country, with the result that sup- 
plemental feeding by UNRRA was re- 
quired. Of course, at that time no check 
was made, whereas under the provisions 
of this joint resolution we are supposed 
to have absolute freedom to go into that 
country and see that the food reaches 
the places it should reach; and that will 
be a decided improvement. When the 
food changes hands at the boundary, 
rather than at the local level in the 
cases I observed, and from the testi- 
mony adduced at the hearings which I 
attended, it seems that the food goes 
te the governments, instead of to the 
people who need it for relief. 

A few minutes ago I talked on the floor 
of the Senate to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Witson]; and, as I recall, he showed 
me a press dispatch from the Des Moines 
Register, calling attention to the fact 
that Rumania had diverted 400 carloads 
of flour to a puppet Russian Government. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; it was to 
Russia itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well; what is the 
difference? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is worse. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the distinguished Senator put the re- 
lease in the Recorp, because I am asking 
the Senator—and that was the reason 
for my original question—how the food 
supply will be controlled if it is released 
at the boundary line, and what assur- 
ance there will be that in regard to the 
countries we are trying to help—and I 
understand that one is Poland and an- 
other is Hungary; that they will receive 
supplies, or at least that is the suppo- 
sition—the old system under UNRRA will 
not be used, and the food will go for the 
purpose -we intend it to go when we 
appropriate the $350,000,000? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
may I answer the Senator now? 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and I hope I 
have made myself clear. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, yes; but I 
shall start over again. 

We have put into this measure one 
provision after another placing upon our 
American administrators the responsi- 
bility of protecting the integrity of this 
distribution down to its finality. In the 
last analysis, we are at the mercy of a 
human element in Government, no mat- 
ter what department of it we inspect. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no way 
to write a law which will make even the 
office force of a United States Senator 
operate in the way the Senator wishes 
it to operate. I submit that all we can 
do is to do what has been provided for; 
and in doing that we shall be doing 
things which, I repeat, have never been 
done before. There is no question, as I 
think I demonstrated unequivocally 
some time ago, that under this measure 
there will be no chance for such a thing 
to happen as the diversion of flour out 
of Rumania, for the benefit of Russia, 
to which the Senator from Nebraska has 
referred. That would instantly stop the 
entire process with respect to Rumania, 
although I point out that Rumania is not 
on this particular list. If anything of 
that sort were to happen anywhere, it 
would instantly suspend the entire oper- 
ation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is so under 
the categorical requirements of this 
measure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
there are many more protections—I 
simply wish to keep the Senator from 
Louisiana in suspense to that extent— 
there are many other protections which 
we have provided, and to which I shall 
refer, if I ever get around to referring to 
them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
understand the method of distribution, it 
will be somewhat similar to that utilized 
by Great Britain when we sent lend-lease 
supplies to that country. The food was 
received by the British Government for 
which we were given an I O U and it was 
sold to the wholesale stores, and the 
wholesale stores in turn sold the supplies 
to the retail stores who in turn sold the 
supplies to the consuming public. The 
British Government was paid for those 
goods by the wholesalers at the same 
prices charged by our Government and 
profits were made by the wholesalers and 
the retailers, and also, of course, by the 
British Government. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether there will be any 
restrictions as to which stores will handle 
the food. Will the stores be superviséd 
by the government of the country in 
which the food will be distributed, or just 
exactly what will be done after the food 
reaches that country? I refer to the 80 
percent of the food that I understand 
may be so distributed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to 
answer the Senator’s question, except as 
I know the local method of food distribu- 
tion in each particular country. What- 
ever the food distribution system is, it 
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will be used, insofar as anyone has the 
ways and means to pay for the relief. I 
am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
would wish it paid for, if there is any pos- 
sibility of having it paid for. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no question 
about that; but—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
will permit me to proceed, let me say that 
the difference between the situation un- 
der the pending measure and the one 
which was described as occurring in the 
past is the precise difference that we 
tried to cover in the final formula I read 
to the Senator regarding the handling of 
the credits which result from the sale; 
and we are doing the precise thing which 
we are trying to do here because of the 
experience which the Senator describes 
in regard to what happened yesterday, 
and we are taking these steps in the hope 
that that will not be repeated. 

But I ask the Senator to consider that 
the fact that it happened before now 
should not rob us of confidence in this 
measure, when our purpose is to see that 
the very thing the Senator has mentioned 
shall not happen again. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the fact re- 
mains that the American people, as well 
as the Congress, wish to provide relief 
to tLose who need it, and if we send this 
food abroad and if it is to be distributed 
by the wholesalers and retailers in 


. Greece and in Turkey, and wherever else 


it is to be allocated, profits will be made 
in that process, but if there is no control 
as to how much the food will be sold for 
it may be that much of the food will not 
find its way into the hands of those who 
most need it. It may be used in black 
markets. Those better able to buy it 
may get all the benefits. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
repeatedly read to the Senator the pro- 
visions which require the representatives 
of the relief administration of the United 
States to follow the administration of 
this aid right down to its finality; I have 
read him the provisions which require 
total publicity respecting the total distri- 
bution down to the finality; I have read 
him the requirements that there shall be 
no discrimination in respect to its dis- 
tribution down to the finality; I have 
read him the provisions which require 
American newspaper reporters to be en- 
titled to follow it down to its finality; 
and I have read him the requirements 
which put the American relief adminis- 
trators under the obligation of protecting 
this system against the things concern- 
ing which the Senator has complained. 

I submit to the Senator that that is 
a anyone can do in the text of a relief 

II. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no ques- 
tion that it is a decided improvement. 
But let us not call it a relief bill because 
much of the food is not going to find its 
way to the people who really need it— 
people who cannot buy it because they 
do not have the funds. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have said to 
the Senator that that portion of the 
population which cannot buy is to be 
served by an allocation for which they 
do not have to pay. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is only 15 to 
20 percent of the entire amount, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the esti- 
mate of all that is required for those 
purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means 
from reports made? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Exactly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is not so bad as 
I thcught it was. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Exactly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, there is 
one very difficult problem of administra- 
tion, and, after all, with the explanation 
the distinguished Senator has made, the 
question comes down to this: It will be 
just as good as the administration, and 
that puts terrific responsibility upon the 
Government officials to see that the 
funds are properly administered. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I underwrite 
that 100 percent. In the same connec- 
tion, I wish to say that Senators are 
catechising me on this measure as 
though I owned the preferred stock in 
this corporation, or something of the 
kind. I submit that there are some limi- 
tations upon what can be put down in 
black and white by way of a warrant to 
meet all the suspicions and highly justi- 
fied criticisms which the Senator has 
respecting previous relief adventures. 
But I will ask the Senator to read page 
after page after page of the new pre- 
cautions in the proposed legislation, 
against the record of yesterday and the 
day before. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator that I appreciate 
very much his answers to the many 
questions asked. I think that in making 
the record the distinguished Senator 
wants all the membership of the Senate 
to know the purposes for which the $350,- 
000,000 is being appopriated. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam satisfied that any 
constructive criticism some of us might 
make with the idea of getting explana- 
tions and interpretations in the RECORD 
would be most illuminating, in the event, 
for instance, of an occurrence in a coun- 
try getting the relief such as that men- 
tioned in the Des Moines newspaper to 
which I referred. I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in the 
event such a thing happened, would 
agree that the President has authority to 
terminate immediately any relief to that 
country. It seems to me that the pend- 
ing measure goes a long way toward the 
proper distribution of foodstuffs to peo- 
ple in continental Europe. It represents 
a radical departure from our relief ex- 
periences in Europe under UNRA. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I agree with that. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to pay the 
Senator à high compliment, inasmuch 
as apparently he has accepted presidency 
of this organization for the purpose of 
castigation. I think anything that can 
be done to place the administration of 
the proposed fund and the distribution 
of the food on the local level is very 
desirable. 

Let me proceed for a moment with an 
observation which points to the very 
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thing the Senator from Louisiana was 
discussing. I found in Wiener Neustadt, 
which is in Russian- occupied Austria, 
that some persons carried a small white 
card which entitled them to what we 
call direct relief, but they were getting 
calories away below what they should 
have been given, because the burgomas- 
ter in that particular area had the power 
to say what one particular person 
should get, what another should get, and 
so on. In fact, there are three cards, 
running from a low-calorie ration on 
up to those given to persons who work 
satisfactorily for the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me finish the 
statement, then I shall be glad to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan to let me yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

The point is that, after all, what we 
are attempting to do is to get relief to 
starving people. That is the basis of the 
measure before us. I do not object to 
the food being distributed through regu- 
lar channels; in many respects that is 
less expensive. On the other hand, I 
wish to point out to the Senator from 
Michigan, and to the administration 
that is providing the relief, that it is 
highly important, in the administration 
of the law, that we have representatives 
in the countries to which the relief is 
sent, who will go down to the local level 
and see that the people who need relief 
get it, and, if possible, straighten out the 
differences in the cards, so that all people 
can live on the calories which the pend- 
ing measure is supposed to provide for 
those who are starving. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I agree with 
him, of course, that we should get the 
relief down, as nearly as possible, to the 
places where it is needed, under United 
States supervision, but we cannot ex- 
clude participation by the local author- 
ities, of the Greek Government, because 
if we did, there would be all sorts of 
complaints that we were interfering, in- 
tervening, and doing this, that, and the 
other, not by the Greeks, perhaps, but 
by others. So I think there should be 
cooperation between our inspectors on 
the ground and the local authorities of 
the respective governments. 

Let me say to the Senator, furthermore, 
sinee he made a comparison a moment 
ago about the way he hoped the relief 
would be distributed and the procedures 
under UNRRA, that while we contributed 
72 percent to UNRRA, we did not control 
it. The control was in the hands of 
many foreigners, who mismanaged and 
mishandled the funds, and squandered 
them in many places. For instance, they 
gave $400,000,000 to Yugoslavia, and the 
return we got for it was to have our 
airplanes shot down, and to have the 
Yugoslavs very bitter, and denouncing 
us every time they opened their mouths. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think I shall 
reclaim the floor in a moment. I am 
trying to present a consecutive story. I 
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have wanted to be interrupted, and I 
continue so to desire, but I do not want 
to get too far off the track. 

I continue to yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I did not want to get 
the distinguished Senator away off the 
track. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am srepking 
about further interruptions. 5 

Mr. WHERRY. Ithink the main track 
is that we want to get the relief to the 
local level, to the people who need the 
relief. 

I agree with what the distinguished 
Senator from Texas has said about 
UNRRA. Im fact, a few moments ago 
I made a similar statement. I agree with 
him in toto. But I think that when we 
lose control of the ownership of food 
at the boundary line of a country, we will 
have to have representatives of the 
American Government immediately 
check the relief down to the local level, 
if we expect to accomplish what the 
Senator from Louisiana has asked the 
senior Senator from Michigan about rel- 
ative to feeding the starving people of 
Europe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In a moment. 
I wish to say again that that for which 
the Senator from Nebraska asks is re- 
quired by the proposed legislation. In 
the first place, the relief must be fol- 
lowed to its ultimate destination, under 
the obligation the relief administration 
takes under the terms of the joint reso- 
lution. In the second place, it must be 
followed by complete publicity from start 
to finish. It must be followed, not only 
by governmental publicity, but by access 
afforded American newspapermen and 
American radio commentators. It must 
be done from start to finish in the full 
light of day, and it must be done under 
specifications which require total protec- 
tion against any maladministration, in- 
sofar as it is humanly possible to provide 
it. I submit that, under the circum- 
stances, the joint resolution has gone as 
far as it is possible to put things down in 
black and white 

There are some further precautions 
which, if I may be allowed to reclaim the 
floor for a moment, I should like to dis- 
cuss, in addition to all the other precau- 
tions to which reference has been made. 

The importance of the point made by 
the senior Senator from Texas is not to 
be overlooked, that when we compare the 
UNRRA operation with the operation 
under the proposed legislation, we find 
that the UNRRA operation was one in 
which we were substantially at the mercy 
of foreign governments in the distribu- 
tion of the relief. It is because of that 
precise situation that we refused to con- 
tinue the UNRRA method, and insisted 
upon taking our own responsibility for 
our own relief distribution. That, fun- 
damentally, is the continuous, overriding 
protection of the new system, which is a 
terrifically important factor, I submit to 
all Senators, in comparing the relief ex- 
perience under UNRRA with the relief 
experience which is contemplated under 
the pending measure. 
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Let me continue a moment. I had 
read a dozen or so of the specific pro- 
tections which are required in connection 
with the operation of the relief. Now I 
wish to read some more. I refer to page 
11: 

(f) upon request of the President, it will 
furnish promptly information concerning the 
production, use, distribution, importation, 
and exportation of any supplies which af- 
fect the relief needs of the people of such 
country. 


In other words, in order to be sure 
we are not the subjects of exploitation, 
we are entitled to ask for total informa- 
tion, not only regarding our own relief 
distribution in these countries, but also 
regarding all the other native resources. 
Reading further: 

(g) representatives of the Government of 
the United States will be permitted to super. 
vise the distribution among the people of 
such country— 


“The people of such country”— 
of the supplies transferred or otherwise 


made available pursuant to this joint reso- 
lution; 


And then, of grave importance, sub- 
section (h)—and this is an amendment 
which was proposed by the able Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] and 
the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], and which finds its way 
into the pending measure: 

(h) all supplies transferred pursuant to 
this joint resolution or acquired through the 
use of credits established pursuant to this 
joint resolution and any articles processed 
from such supplies, or the containers of such 
supplies or articles, shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, be marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled in a conspicuous place as legibly, in- 
delibly, and permanently as the nature of 
such supplies, articles, or containers will per- 
mit in such manner as to indicate to the ulti- 
mate consumer in such country that such 
supplies or articles have been furnished by 
the United States of America for relief assist- 
ance; or if such supplies, articles, or con- 
tainers are incapable of being so marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled, that all prac- 
ticable steps are taken to inform the ultimate 
consumers thereof that such supplies or arti- 
cles have been furnished by the United States 
of America for relief assistance. 


In other words, this is a categorical 
response to the unhappy and unfor- 
tunate experience which we too often 
had under UNRRA, where our largess 
was exploited by others in their own be- 
half, and the generosities of the United 
States were not only totally ignored but 
were deliberately blacked out, so that 
those who were the beneficiaries of our 
assistance often were kept in ignorance 
of the fact that the United States of 
America was the source of the relief. 
We do not propose to have anything of 
that sort happen again. We were very 
happy to accept the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
and the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I want 
to congratulate the chairman and the 
committee on writing a bill and sur- 
rounding it with all the reasonable safe- 
guards which the conditions we have in 
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mind will permit. I would like to ask 
the Senator a question. The proposed 
law seems to be very ample. The re- 
strictions on the powers and the checks 
and balances of the bill seem to me to 
be ample to do this work in a highly 
creditable and a highly efficient manner. 
But, as I look at the situation, the suc- 
cess of the undertaking is going to de- 
pend in no small degree on the man who 
is the head of it, in Greece or Turkey or 
wherever it may be; and while I am not 
privy to the President's thoughts on the 
matter, it seems to me that the Admin- 
istrator ought before everything else to 
be a businessman. We ought to go into 
this on a business and systematic basis. 
Secondly, he ought to have some knowl- 
edge of or contact with foreign govern- 
ments. He ought to have had some ex- 
perience in the foreign field. Thirdly, 
his objective ought not to be to spend 
money or to give it away so that he can 
get rid of the appropriation; but, if he 
finds that half will suffice—which I doubt 
very much—then he ought to stop there. 
In other words, the funds should be ad- 
ministered the same as if the official were 
administering his own individual fortune 
or property. 

The success of this undertaking will 
depend on the administrator catching 
the spirit of the pending joint resolu- 
tion, with all the safeguards written 
around it, and who executes it accord- 
ingly in the country to which the relief 
is directed. I sincerely hope, as one leg- 
islator who intends to support the meas- 
ure, that the President will look very 
carefully, because, with a good adminis- 
trator, what the Senator from Michigan 
hopes will be accomplished will largely 
come to pass. That is the keystone in 
the whole arch of the pending joint reso- 
lution, in my opinion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course I en- 
tirely agree with the able Senator from 
Maryland. He has reiterated the same 
thought that was suggested by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that, in the final 
analysis, no matter how much we try to 
write the formula, we are finally at the 
mercy of the personnel of administra- 
tion. We have provided in the joint reso- 
lution, of course, that the administrator 
of European relief must be confirmed by 
the Senate; and I would expect the Sen- 
ate to apply all the acute tests the Sena- 
tor from Maryland has in mind to the 
confirmation of the administrator, al- 
though I think we should be very for- 
tunate if we can find an administrator 
who possesses all the qualifications which 
the able Senator from Maryland indi- 
cates. 

I desire particularly to refer to the 
fact that the Senator from Maryland 
emphasized the importance of stopping 
this relief at any time when it is no 
longer needed, and I point out that there, 
again, the pending measure undertakes 
to provide protections which never here- 
tofore have been available, because we 
categorically commit the President to the 
necessity of terminating the provision of 
relief assistance to the people of any 
country whenever he determines— 

(1) that, by reason of changed conditions, 
the provision of relief assistance of the char- 
acter authorized by this joint resolution is 
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no longer necessary, (2) that any of the as- 
surances given pursuant to section 3 are not 
being carried out— 


That is, all the requirements for pub- 
licity, and so forth, that I have recited— 

(3) that an excessive amount of any sup- 
plies transferred or otherwise made avail- 
able pursuant to this joint resolution, or of 
similar supplies produced locally or imported 
from outside sources, is being used to assist 
in the maintenance of armed forces in such 
country— 


It cannot be diverted to armed forces. 
If an extraordinarily heavy proportion of 
the local supplies were being used for 
armed forces, the country might become 
ineligible, as a result of this administra- 
tive authority— 
or (4) that supplies transferred or other- 
wise made available pursuant to this joint 
resolution, or similar supplies produced lo- 
cally or imported from outside sources, are 
being exported or removed from such country. 


If anybody’s imagination can think of 
any additional proscriptions to write into 
the bill for the purpose of legitimate pro- 
tection, I should like to know what they 
are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am wondering 
how that can be prevented. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
wonders how what can be prevented? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Selling to all those 
who offer to buy. In short, so that sol- 
diers in the armed forces of a country 


could not obtain the supplies. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. That 
what it says. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understood the 
Senator a moment ago, he said that 85 
percent of the supplies would be distrib- 
uted through the regular distribution 
channels of the country selected to re- 
ceive such supplies. Suppose that in 
Rumania, Turkey, or Bulgaria, the meth- 
ods of distribution are—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We do not go 
into any one of the three. These sup- 
plies do not go into any of those coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am merely sup- 
posing. This is a supposition. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. Very well, I will 
suppose with the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us make it Italy. 
I suppose Italy is going to be allocated a 
lot of these supplies. Suppose the sup- 
plies are sold to wholesale establish- 
ments in various parts of Italy. Then 
the wholesale establishments will sell to 
the retail stores. How can those goods 
be followed through in the way the Sen- 
ator from Michigan indicated a moment 
ago? These supplies will be in various 
stores in Italy and they will be for sale 
to whoever has the money to pay for 
them. Is that not true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Has the Sena- 
tor finished? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les; but is not what 
I have stated true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Ihave explained 
to the Senator as well as I can, and sev- 
eral times, that the distribution locally 


is not 
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is determined by the standard method 
of local distribution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Which may be—— 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Just a minute 
please. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But which, in all 
probability, is along the lines I just sug- 
gested? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Which may be 
along the lines the Senator has suggested 
or along the lines that any Senator might 
suggest, and in none of those events do 
I know whether the Senators are discuss- 
ing what is going to happen or not I 
do not know what the methods of dis- 
tribution are, and I have not thought 
that it was necessary for the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to try to 
invade the final details of merchandis- 
ing in order to establish an obligation 
upon American administrators to fol- 
low the relief to its finality and see that 
it is distributed under the requirements 
of this measure. Now if the Senator 


asks me how Luigi or Antonio or some of 


his neighbors in Naples are going to be 
dealt with by their corner grocer, I can- 
not tell him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; but Luigi or 
Antonio, as the Senator has just said, 
may become rich by selling some of these 
goods at unconscionable prices. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What would the 
Senator do to prevent it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know at the 
moment. I expect to explore possibili- 
ties, if I should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity. I am just seeking for informa- 
tion. As I understood from the begin- 
ning, this $350,000,000 appropriation 
was to be used to feed the hungry people 
in the various countries in which sur- 
veys have been made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We are coming 
to that in a minute. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And the Senator 
has indicated that the report shows that 
of this huge amount, only 15 per- 
cent 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Or 20 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would be used to 
help the indigent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Fifteen or 20 
percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; 15 or 20 per- 
cent of this huge amount. In other 
words, there would be only from 15 to 
20 percent given away, and the rest of 
the supplies will be sold to the wholesale 
establishments, and in turn, the retail 
establishments in these various countries 
and sold to whoever wants to buy them, 
I presume. Am I wrong in that state- 
ment? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us go over 
that question for the third or fourth 
time, and I do not say that critically. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If I have misstated 
the plan of distribution, I wish the Sena- 
tor would say so, because that is the way 
I understand it. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The Senator’s 
statement is correct in part and invites 
what I would think was an entirely er- 
roneous conclusion from what he said. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let the Senator 
give us the erroneous part. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would rather 
give the Senator the correct part. 
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These relief supplies, to the extent of 
about 80 percent, will be distributed 
through the use of whatever the local 
distributing system for the distribution 
of food is in the receiving countries, as 
there is no other way to distribute except 
as we are going to have an enormous 
free-for-all give-away to the entire pop- 
ulation, which would be the last thing 
on earth in which the Senator from 
Louisiana would be interested or in 
which the Senator from Michigan would 
be interested. 

Now what happens? Under the direct 
administration and responsibility of the 
American administrators, who must fol- 
low the relief down to its finality under 
the terms of these obligations, this dis- 
tribution is made through whatever is 
the local food-distributing system. It is 
paid for to the extent of about 80 percent, 
because 80 percent of the people, accord- 
ing to all the reports, have the local cur- 
rency with which to pay. It is not the 
local currency they lack; it is the food 
they lack, and we are providing the food. 
They pay in local currency. At this 
point I repeat, the system is utterly 
unique. Under the terms of this bill, for 
the first time the precaution is provided 
that local currency goes into a special 
trust fund under the control and direc- 
tion of the Government of the United 
States, and it stays there under our con- 
trol and direction, and the use of the bal- 
ance at the end of the next fiscal year 
will be determined by the Congress of 
the United States. If there is any better 
way to protect the system I do not know 
what it is. That is the only explanation 
I can make, if I make it 50 times. That 
is satisfactory, I hope, to the Senator, for 
whose opinion I have great respect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator has 
stated exactly what I tried to say a while 
ago, and we seem to be in accord as to 
how the supplies will be distributed under 


the terms of the pending resolution. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want to ask my 
colleague if this measure does not pur- 
port to authorize our President to enter 
into an executive agreement with other 
nations to provide for establishing the 
trust fund and distributing the food 
under the restrictions placed in the bill? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So that we will have 
something upon the basis of which the 
executive branch can operate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
totally correct. I thank him for his 
observation. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The statement was 
made a moment ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan that relief funds 
would not go to certain countries. In the 
House measure appropriations were au- 
thorized to make relief available to Aus- 
tria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
China, and that provision was stricken 
by the Senate committee? Am I correct 
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now in assuming that where the money 
goes will be left to the discretion of the 
State Department? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
that is the other half of the problem be- 
fore the Senate. If we have finished 
with the first half, I should like to make 
a statement regarding the second half. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have not finished 
with the first half. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has 
not finished with the first half. Very 
well. We will revert to it again. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. Is any limitation pro- 
vided on the expenses of administering 
the “und? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think not. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the distin- 
guished Senator think there should be 
any limitation placed on the adminis- 
trative expense? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
how that could be done. If we are go- 
ing to trust administrators with other 
obligations and responsibilities, then in- 
asmuch as the whole procedure is under 
the requirement of constant and com- 
plete publicity, the Senator from Michi- 
gan is willing, as is the usual American 
administrative custom in such matters, 
to trust to the good faith of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would this expense 
item come out of the $350,000,000? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would come out 
of that sum? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; the joint 
résolution specifically provides that out 
of the trust fund which is created 
through the deposit of local currency re- 
ceived from the sale of relief supplies 
the administrative expense may be paid, 
so that, in the final analysis, we may ex- 
pect to be reimbursed for the adminis- 
trative expense. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should think it 
would be a deterrent to excessive admin- 
istration costs if the expense is to come 
out of the funds which are actually to be 
used to feed the people of the various 
countries. I think that would be a guard 
against any excessive expenditures and 
the employment of more persons than 
necessary. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not true that 
in the past the money which the Gov- 
ernment has made out of the sale of 
food was used to finance the local gov- 
ernment? Is that not true? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to 
say. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is my observa- 
tion, and I think most of those who have 
visited the countries which received re- 
lief will agree with me. I think this 
proposal is a decided improvement. I 
believe it will result in avoidance of 
what has been done in the past, which 
is that the money derived from the sale 
of food was used to finance the local 
government, 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. These funds are 
under the constant control of the United 
States. . 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand, and I 
think that is a decided improvement. 
That is what I told the distinguished 
Senator. But I think it should be point- 
ed out to the Members of the Senate that 
what is made out of the distribution or 
sale of food does not come back to the 
United States. When we appropriate 
this $350,000,000 for relief there is to be 
no repayment of it. At least, that is the 


way I interpret it. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no 
question in the world about it. 


Mr. WHERRY. I made that observa- 
tion because there might be some con- 
fusion arising from the expectation that 
because the supplies were sold and the 
money went into a fund, eventually the 
supplies would be paid for. 

I should like to ask a further question. 
Is it proposed that direct relief be dis- 
tributed in Hungary? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator 
wiil permit me to make a statement 
about the countries, I shall appreciate 
it. I have not yet had an opportunity 
even to present the question of where 
relief is to be afforded, and I should like 
to make a very brief statement about the 
countries, and then I shall be very happy 
to be torn to pieces. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield before 
he leaves the general question of the 
propriety of the action? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I ask 
the Senator if anyone questions the fact 
that Europe needs food, clothing, and 
medicine. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have not heard 
it questioned. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Does 
any informed man question the fact that 
if Europe does not get help from some 
source there is more than a probability 
of anarchy or communism existing in 
Europe this winter? Whether it be called 
anarchy or communism, I refer to a state 
of lawlessness and a departure from dem- 
ocratic principles. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I not only com- 
pletely agree with the able Senator from 
Virginia, but I should like to say to him, 
by way of demonstration of that fact, 
that in my opening statement, when the 
able Senator was not present, I summed 
up my view on that question by saying 
that unless this relief is provided hunger 
instead of statesmanship will write the 
pattern of Europe hereafter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I fully 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. I think that in addition 
to being impelled by principles of human- 
itarianism, we also are being influenced 
by enlightened self-interest, to see that 
Europe does not fall a victim to com- 
munism or something worse in the com- 
ing months. 

Is it not true that notwithstanding the 
fact that the destruction of World War I 
was far less than that of World War II, 
we made large public and private loans 
to countries for rehabilitation after 
World War I? It is my recollection—and 
the Senator may have more accurate fig- 
ures— that we made public loans after 
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the war of approximately $7,000,000,000 
and private loans of approximately 
$5,000,000,000. It might have been the 
other way around, but it is my recollec- 
tion that the total amount of loans made 
for the stabilization of the postwar world 
was approximately $12,000,000,000. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
generally correct, without checking the 
details. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. I think 
that is substantially the fact. As the 
Senator has previously stated on the 
floor, we have spent about $300,000,000,- 
000 to win a war, and we have not yet 
won the peace. The Senator is now pro- 
posing to make some further investments, 
in keeping with our ability to spend, to 
win the peace. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I notice on page 8 of 
the joint resolution, in the first part of 
the printed resolution which itemizes the 
articles which will be provided, food, 
medical supplies, processed and unproc- 
essed materials for clothing, fuel, ferti- 
lizer, pesticides, and seed. The report 
states that there is no provision for ma- 
chinery and tools or equipment for re- 
habilitation purposes. I wonder how 
that is consistent with the fact that we 
are furnishing fertilizer, pesticides, and 
seed. Those items are not worth much 
to the people who need relief unless they 
have machinery with which they can use 
them. Those items are not food and 
clothing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I cannot answer 
the Senator’s question as to whether or 
not those people have the necessary tools 
and equipment to use the fertilizer. I 
assume they have, or the joint resolution 
would not be written asitis. At any rate; 
they will not get any machinery. , Un- 
doubtedly they have been helped by 
UNRRA in the fashion the Senator has 
in mind, but there are no shipments of 
that character involved in the joint reso- 
lution. 

Inasmuch as the Senator has called at- 
tention to this particular section of the 
bill, I am reminded of another question 
which was asked me, which I am afraid I 
ignored in the course of our general con- 
versation. The question was asked as to 
where the supplies are to be purchased, 
and what proportion is to be purchased 
from the United States. I invite atten- 
tion to the fact that the answer to that 
question is found at the bottom of page 8 
and the top of page 9: 

Sec. 2. (a) Under the direction of the 
President, such relief assistance shall be pro- 
vided in the form of transfers of supplies, 
or the establishment in this country of 
credits subject to the control of the Presi- 
dent, in such quantities and on such terms 
as the President may determine; except that 
no such transfers of supplies or establish- 


ment of credits may be made after June 30, 
1948— 


This is the important part— 


and except that not more than 6 percent of 
the amount herein authorized to be appro- 
priated shall be used for the procurement 
of supplies outside the United States and its 
Territorial possessions. 


May 13 


At that point the House uses the figure 
of 10 percent instead of 6 percent. I 
should like to state for the Recorp why 
we chose the figure of 6 percent, because 
it has some bearing on the question 
asked by the able senior Senator from 
Nebraska. 

So far as possible, of course, we wish 
to have these credits expended in the 
United States, for obvious reasons. On 
the other hand, since two of the things 
fundamentally reauired are coal and 
fertilizer, and since the coal obviously 
must be obtained abroad because the 
transportation charge from here would 
be prohibitive, and since we want to 
husband all our own fertilizers to the 
last possible degree, it was the opinion 
of the committee that the amount con- 
templated for expenditure for coal and 
fertilizer, which would be about 5 per- 
cent of the total, should be exempted 
from this requirement; and we added 1 
percen* for latitude. That is the reason 
for the 6 percent. 

Mr. President, I am taking much more 
time than I even remotely anticipated, 
but I wish to come to the question of 
what countries are to receive this re- 
lief. Considerable anxiety has been ex- 
pressed in the Senate—and it is obvious 
from the text of the House language— 
that the countries for which the relief 
is intended should be identified in the 
text of the joint resolution so that there 
would be no doubt not only about where 
the relief should go, but where it should 
not go, which is of even more importance 
to many of us. 

It has been the attitude of the De- 
partment and the President that it would 
be inadvisable to name specific countries 
in the joint resolution, because we are 
anxious to avoid, if possible, anything 
that could be construed as a statutory 
obligation on our part in respect to any 
particular country; and in order to avoid 
any expectation in those countries that 
they have a hard and fast commitment 
from us, and that therefore they do not 
have to pay too much attention to all 
the requirements which we are setting 
up by way of qualification before they 
get any relief at all, instead of identify- 
ing the countries in the text ef the Sen- 
ate committee amendment, as the House 
language does, and instead of excluding 
any specific countries by text in the 
Senate committee amendment, as the 
House language does, and as an amend- 
ment suggested by the able Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] would 
do, we have sought to achieve this re- 
sult in a different fashion. 

I call attention to the letter of the 
Secretary of State which begins at the 
bottom of page 4 of the committee re- 
port. I shall read it carefully, because 
Senators will agree that this is not only 
complete information to the Senate as 
to where the money goes, but is also com- 
plete assurance that it will not go some- 
where else. I read the very brief letter 
signed by George C. Marshall, which is 
addressed to me, as follows: 

My DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: In con- 
nection with the proposed legislation au- 
thorizing an appropriation of $350,000,000 
for relief assistance (H. J. Res. 153), I wish 
to advise you that the Department of State, 
if given responsibility for determining the 
beneficiary countries, would not approve the 
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expenditure of more than $16,000,000 of this 
amount for relief in any other countries or 
territories than Austria, Greece, Hungary, 
Italy. Poland, Trieste, and China. It is felt 
that not more than $15,000,000 should be 
availuble to meet emergencies which, while 
they are not now foreseen, might arise in 
other countries to which we might wish to 
render assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL, 


Mr. President, when the Secretary of 
State presented the matter to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations we asked 
him categorically if he considered this 
letter to be a commitment, and he said 
without reservation that he did. Under 
the circumstances, knowing the complete 
confidence which Congress has in the 
integrity of the Secretary of State, I 
think we should be satisfied to rest upon 
this categorical, unequivocal written 
statement of the Secretary regarding 
the countries which are involved in the 
program included in this resolution; and 
under those circumstances, I would hope 
that we might be able to avoid what 
could too easily become the embarrass- 
ment of identifying the countries in the 
text of the resolution itself through 
unwittingly creating the appearance of 
a vested interest in behalf of the named 
countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the answer to 
my question is that the Senate commit- 
tee amendment does not specifically 
designate the countries to which relief 
assistance will be furnished, but it is 
practically left up to the State Depart- 
ment to make the selection? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The answer is 
yes; but I hardly think that the answer 
is complete, because the Senator’s ques- 
tion might leave the inference that it 
is just a blank check. Iinsist that if we 
name the countries in the text of the 
resolution itself we would have no 
greater assurance than we have when 
the Secretary of State guarantees that 
this is his prospectus. 

Mr. WHERRY. One more question. 
Does the distinguished Senator have any 
apprehension that the State Department 
might designate a country to which 
relief would be granted and where the 
people would be required to pay repara- 
tion to Russia? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The one country 
where that situation might arise, I sup- 
pose, would be Hungary. I certainly 
would be completely unwilling to cut the 
brave people of Hngary off from all re- 
lief because their Government, per- 
chance, may have been caught in the 
paws of the Russian bear in some current 
relief situation. I would think that since 
hunger knows no international bound- 
aries, it would be to our interest to en- 
courage those majorities in Hungary 
which thus far have been able to main- 
tain what for them is a very substantial 
democracy against all the external pres- 
sures to which they have been submitted. 
I would weigh the great value of sustain- 
ing and encouraging that resistance 
among the people of Hungary against any 
unhappiness I would have over the fact 
that reparations might be going out of 
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Hungary in some degree at the same 
time. I very much wish we could say 
that no relief goes anywhere where rep- 
arations are currently going out, because 
it is so easy to argue, and with great 
truth, that the net of that situation is 
that the reparations are synthetically 
coming from us. But since Hungary is 
the country involved, since Hungary is at 
the heart, center, and core of this prob- 
lem of democratic stability in Central 
Europe at the moment, and since Hun- 
gary does have what seems to be a ma- 
jority of the people who are very cour- 
ageously clinging to their own ideas of 
their own independence, I think it would 
be most unfortunate—and I speak only 
for myselfi—if we should put the people 
of Hungary under any particular prohi- 
bition in connection with the distribution 
of relief. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one further obser- 
vation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say to 
the distinguished Senator that I want 
personally to thank him for the explana- 
tions and answers he has made to the 
questions which I have propounded to 
him, I should like to make one further 
observation. I shall vote for this appro- 
priation because I believe the principle 
of direct relief is sound. I want to em- 
phasize the fact that it seems to me we 
are going a pretty long way in allowing 
the State Department to determine 
where relief is to be given, and further- 
more, how the resolution is to be admin- 
istered. I certainly hope that in desig- 
nating the countries the State Depart- 
ment will take recognition of the record 
made this afternoon, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to go 
further than that, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me, because I now 
propose to put into the Record figures 
which heretofore have not been made 
public, showing the allocation of the 
money as contemplated by the State De- 
partment. I want it all to be written in 
the bond insofar as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
the insertion which the Senator is about 
to make. It is one of the points in which 
I have been very much interested. It 
helps me considerably. I should like to 
conclude with the statement that in the 
administration of $350,000,000 of relief 
we certainly want to get an administra- 
tor who will administer the fund as ef- 
ficiently and as judiciously as possible. 
Certainly our past experience has been 
one of maladministration rather than 
administration, when it came to distri- 
bution of the funds by UNRRA. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I appreciate 
what the Senator says, and I thank him 
very much for his very generous com- 
ment that I have at least approximated 
answers to the questions which he has 
raised. 

I want to conclude the particular part 
of the record to which I referred in 
our last colloquy, before I yield further, 
and then I shall be glad to yield. 

The relative estimate of needs as be- 
tween the various countries are set down 
in the final and conclusive statement of 
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the State Department. This is the al- 
location of the total need of $596,000,000, 
and from them we can make our own 
calculations and see what our contem- 
plations are: Austria, $148,000,000; 
Greece, $60,000,000; Hungary, $33,000,- 
000; Italy, $158,000,000; Poland, $117,- 
000,000; Trieste, $20,000,000; and China, 
$60,000,000. 

I again call attention to the fact in 
passing that the $60,000,000 for Greece 
is what I think lawyers call a sine qua 
non in respect to our Greek relief pro- 
gram which both the House and the 
Senate have recently approved. Except 
as we can proceed with this program, 
the other program is perfectly futile. 

I call attention to the fact that it in- 
volves substantial aid for Italy; and 
while there is some division of opinion as 
to whether the Italian peace treaties as 
drawn should be ratified, certainly all 
those who have the slightest interest in 
the destiny and welfare of Italy must 
recognize the fact that except as this 
resolution be passed we need not worry 
about any peace treaties or anything 
else, because this is the fundament, the 
basis of life in those areas for the next 
few months. 

So, Mr. President, that is my state- 
ment regarding where the money goes. 
I have made what I hope is a complete 
statement in regard to how the money 
goes. There only remains for me to 
point out finally, very briefly, the differ- 
ences between the joint resolution as 
passed by the House and the joint reso- 
lution as it has been reported in amended 
form to the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THYE ` 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I regret 
that I was compelled to miss the earlier 
explanation made by the able Senator 
from Michigan. I simply wish to ask 
several questions, if I may do so. 

First, has the ascertainment of need 
been made with respect to the situation 
all over the world? Have we looked at 
the world, regardless of the politics of 
the country where the help is to be be- 
stowed, and have we ascertained what 
the human appeal is, and have we as- 
sessed on that basis our determination to 
supply that need? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I cannot answer 
the Senator’s question accurately with- 
out having some definitions, because 
human needs and aspirations, and so 
forth, are rather broad concepts. 

Mr. PEPPER. I assume there was 
some basis for the decision which was 
arrived at. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. It must have been the 
number of dollars necessary to bring up 
to a certain level the number of calories 
to be supplied to each human being, in 
accordance with need; or there must 
have been some criterion. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to say that Iam 
100 percent in favor of passage of 
the joint resolution; but I wish to have 
it understood that I am in favor of giving 
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the relief to human beings the world 
over, on the same standard and the same 
basis, namely, human need, without any 
political considerations or political pref- 
erences entering into the administra- 
tion of humane assistance on the basis 
of need. I wish to know whether that 
is the policy. I base that inquiry upon 
the limited number of countries that are 
covered by the provisions of the joint 
resolution, and the fact that only $60,- 
000,000 of the fund is offered for China, 
which has more than 400,000,000 people. 
Moreover, I have not heard anything 
said about India, and yet we hear that 
millions of the people of India die every 
year from starvation, nor have I heard 
anything about some other countries 
where starvation is prevalent. 

If my country is going to provide re- 
lief, as it should do, on the basis of meet- 
ing the Christian challenge of need, as 
the good Samaritan did on the road to 
Jericho, I wish to have that made plain, 
because I think that is only Christian 
charity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
have no idea that such a broad concept 
is behind this $350,000,000 measure. I 
do not think there has been any con- 
cept of discrimination in the writing of 
the joint resolution or in the arrange- 
ment of the budget in connection with 
it; but, on the contrary, the antidis- 
crimination concept for which the Sena- 
tor from Florida speaks is specifically as- 
serted in the joint resolution itself as the 
principle to which it is addressed. 

The study of the needs to be served by 
the joint resolution was, as I understand, 
essentially and necessarily confined to 
the liberated areas and the reconstruc- 
tion areas growing out of tne war re- 
sponsibilities, primarily in Europe with 
some attention to Asia. I have previ- 
ously stated in great detail the studies on 
the basis of which the figures were ar- 
rived at, and I have stated what agen- 
cies were involved in making the esti- 
mates. They include agricultural and 
economic experts attached to our United 
States embassies abroad; they include 
the calculations of a committee of ex- 
perts established by the United Nations; 
they include the data gathered by a sub- 
committee of the Economic and Social 
Council which toured the devastated 
areas; they include the findings of a 
number of Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation survey misisons; and they include 
the fund of information mobilized from 
all those areas by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Using all of 
that data and applying a severe test and 
a severe criterion in respect to needs, 
because the contemplated subsistence is 
to be supplied on a level of only approxi- 
mately from 2,000 to 2,200 calories, as 


a result of that entire computation and 


conception, the figures are arrived at on 
the authority of the United Nations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Are there any countries 
who obtained relief from UNRRA, but 
are not included within this program? 

Mr. VANDENEERG. I think so. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Does the Senator recall 
the names of those countries? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I recall one, for 
instance; I recall Yugoslavia. When I 
inquired why Yugoslavia is not on the 
list, the answer was that it is the opinion 
of our experts that Yugoslavia can be 
self-sustaining, without any question, 
from now until the new year, on the 
basis of her own resources. 

Mr. PEPPER. The decision had noth- 
ing to do with the political situation in 
Yugoslavia, as we judge it there; did it? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is my un- 
derstanding; and I suggest to the Sena- 
tor, by way of collateral evidence on the 
subject, that the presence of Poland 
within the list might give him some re- 
assurance in that respect. 

Mr. PEPPER. The reason I raise this 
question is that I am afraid an impres- 
sion is being created in the world that 
money can be obtained from the United 
States by those who are on the right side 
politically. That may be all right when 
a political loan is under consideration; 
but I do not want anyone to say that 
when my country is administering to 
the relief of human suffering, when we 
are feeding children and furnishing 
medicine to the ill and furnishing cloth- 
ing to those who have no apparel, we are 
letting any other than humane and 
Christian considerations enter into our 
decision. I think it is terrifically im- 
portant for the good name and the honor 
and the Christian reputation of the 
United States that that fact be kept ab- 
solutely clear in connection with what 
we do in this matter. 

I am a little distressed to find only 
$60,000,000 provided for China, for ex- 
ample. I imagine that an accurate sur- 
vey of conditions in that tragic country 
would show that millions of children are 
on the verge of starvation, and that a 
similar survey will show a correspond- 
ing condition in India, and that a sim- 
ilar survey will show a corresponding 
condition in the Middle East and in many 
other parts of the world. 

I do not want us to play favorites when 
we are dealing with human beings, Mr. 
President, because I have always under- 
stood that the dignity of man had no 
consideration for geography or political 
party. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
should like to get back to my statement 
in regard to the joint resolution, if I may 
do so. 

Mr. SMITH rose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to make a 
few remarks when the Senator from 
Michigan has concluded. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. I 
hope that will be soon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. First, I want to 
thank the able Senator from Michigan 
and also the other members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee for the con- 
sideration given to the amendment 
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which was submitted by the able Senator 
from North Dakota and me. 

I have listened to the Senator from 
Michigan very attentively, trying to un- 
derstand why the other amendment 
which I submitted—an amendment with 
respect to excluding certain countries 
from receiving any of the benefits pro- 
vided by this joint resolution—was not 
acceptable to the committee. 

I have also listened with some inter- 
est to the statement just made by the 
able Senator from Florida. Apparently 
he wants this Government to give our 
charity to all countries and peoples alike 
irrespective of any political considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I voted foi the Greek- 
Turkish relief bill a few days ago rather 
reluctantly. I regretted that it was 
necessary for us to call on the American 
people to finance military assistance to 
countries on the border of some of the 
nations whose peoples we now propose 
to give relief to, while at the same time 
one of the countries which is applying 
the pressure on these smaller and 
weaker nations is spending $13,000,000,- 
000 this year for war purposes. 

The time has come for us with our 
limited resources—and our resources are 
not unlimited—the time has come when 
we should go down either on one side 
oi the street or the other. We cannot 
carry the burden of both sides. So far 
as I am concerned I am unwilling to 
vote a dollar to those countries which 
are spending money in possibly prepar- 
ing for another war. I am unwilling to 
vote our taxpayers’ money to help feed 
the people abroad, when they could, if 
they would, reduce their military appro- 
priations, as it is proposed we shall re- 
duce ours, and thus have money to feed 
their people and not expect us to con- 
tinue to finance their relief needs. Our 
people want to make contributions and 
want to help, and wart to see the hurgry 
fed and assistance given, but they do 
not want to assist them in one nation 
in that way and at the same time have 
to finance military assistance in another 
country to resist the pressure from the 
one to whom we are providing relief 
aid. There should be some consistency 
in the policies of this government and in 
the way we spend taxpayer’s money 
which has come from the sweat and toil 
and struggle of the citizenship of this 
Nation. 

I remember when the UNRRA bill was 
before us in February 1944, when we 
passed the bill creating UNRRA, I said 
we should limit the authorization to half 
a billion dollars instead of making it a 
billion and a half or a billion three hun- 
dred and seventy-five million. I felt we 
could spend a half a billion dollars and 
gain the experience and know how ef- 
fectively, how fairly and how justly the 
money was going to be distributed. I 
stated at the time that I did not like the 
idea of our putting up about 70 percent 
of the money and turning control of it 
over to a committee controlled by other 
governments who were not putting one 
dollar into the relief fund. 

Now we know what happened. We 
hear the criticisms made of UNRRA to- 
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day. How poorly it was administered. 
We are paying now for the mistake. We 
have spent the money, and it was not 
effective. We got little, if any, credit for 
our great contribution to that cause. 
Now we are asked to play both sides 
against the middle again. 

Mr. President, I am not willing o do 
that. Iam willing to put up some money 
for relief, but I want us to absolutely con- 
trol its expenditure. I wish to compli- 
ment the committee on the good work it 
has done on this bill, for the restrictions 
and safeguards they have written into 
it. That is the way it should be handled, 
and with the amendment the committee 
was kind enough to incorporate in the 
joint resolution designating that every 
package, every item, should be labeled 
and stamped and identified, insofar as 
possible, so that the recipient of it might 
know that it came from the United 
States of America, and that it is our 
Government that is their benefactor, that 
it is the United States that is alleviating 
their hunger and distress. 

Often in the past it was our dollars and 
our goods and our benevolence that saved 
the lives of people, that fed and clothed 
them, while some dictator got the credit 
for it. Some government foreign to our 
ideology was given the credit. The peo- 
ple who got the assistance and help we 
provided had to be subservient to a 
totalitarian ruler—a dictator, if you 
please—and he got the credit for the 
relief and assistance we gave. I am un- 
willing to squander and waste the sub- 
stance of this Nation and our tax money 
in any such fashion. I appreciate the 
hedging and the restrictions in this joint 
resolution. We are going to get much 
better results by handling this relief pro- 
gram ourselves. We will then know 
where our money goes, what for, and who 
gets it. 

Again I say, we cannot pay both bills, 
on the one hand to feed the starving, on 
the other to build up military armaments 
in other countries to resist pressure that 
is coming from those very countries 
whose people we are trying to feed and 
keep from starving. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
am very glad to have yielded to the Sen- 
ator, and in reply may say that in my 
view I think the joint resolution falls 
squarely within the definitions he has 
mentioned. 

I was about to conclude by calling at- 
tention kategorically to the eight points 
of difference between the House meas- 
ure and the Senate committee measure, 
but I think it will suffice for me to call 
attention to the fact that the subject is 
fully covered in the Appendix of the 
committee report. 

I merely wish to say, in conclusion, that 
the differences between the House joint 
resolution and the Senate cOmmittee 
measure largely involve the question of 
the allocation of the funds, The House 
measure cuts the total to $200,000,000. 
From the viewpoint of the Senate com- 
mittee, from the viewpoint of Mr. Hoov- 
er's mission, and from the viewpoint of 
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the departments, that would be totally 
and utterly inadequate. 

Upon the fixing of the final total sum 
depends the question of whether or not 
it is going to be practical to earmark any 
portior of the money for the so-called 
children’s fund. So I do not see how 
we can settle these detailed allocations 
in debate on the floor of the Senate. I 
am afraid they will have to be settled 
in conference. 

Since these are the only essential dif- 
ferences between the two measures, and 
since there seems to be little or no dispo- 
sition on the part of the Senate to re- 
treat from this desperately essential un- 
dertaking, I am very hopeful that the 
Senate will permit us very promptly to 
go to conference with the joint resolu- 
tion, so that we can produce the finished 
product before the end of the week. 

The need for haste is obvious. The 
last UNRRA shipment has gone abroad, 
I repeat. The program is needed in its 
major requirements in the immediately 
approaching period, before the European 
harvest comes in. We have precious 
little time to wait to get under way in 
order to make effective the things which 
our hearts recommend to us that we do. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, and thanking all the Senators who 
have joined in this catechism—and I 
hope I have displayed no impatience in 
connection with it—I shall yield the 
floor, again expressing the hope that we 
may very promptly take the joint resolu- 
tion to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
I inquire as to whether or not the Sen- 
ator will press for a vote this afternoon? 

Mr. VANDENBERG, I should like 
very much to get a vote this afternoon. 
I know of only one amendment that is 
pending, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to have 
the joint resolution go over, if possible, 
until tomorrow, as I should like to study 
it. I have not nad that opportunity. I 
am concerned about whether or not the 
proposal is really and truly a relief meas- 
ure. It had been my impression, from 
reading the press and from listening to 
radio commentators on the subject, that 
the authorization was in the nature of a 
relief proposal in aid of hungry people, 
but as the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has stated, only 15 or 20 per- 
cent of the entire sum to be appropri- 
ated will be used for the indigent, and the 
rest of the goods, materials, and sup- 
plies will be channeled through the regu- 
lar commercial trade in the countries 
where the goods and supplies will be 
made available. Let us not overlook the 
fact thav these supplies are in the nature 
of gifts from the American people to 
those in need and under no circumstances 
should they be used to make the rich 
more potent. My fear is that these goods 
will be sold in the black market and 
those really in need and for whose bene- 
fit we are willing to make the sacrifice 
will never be able to obtain them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to 
interrupt the Senator again on that 
point. I cannot conceive that the only 
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definition of relief is service to those who 
are utterly indigent and penniless. If 
the Statler Hotel is on fire, it is quite as 
much relief to take from the eighth floor 
and put in a place of safety somebody 
who can pay for his room as it is to put 
in a place of safety somebody who is 
sleeping in the back alley. I submit that 
relief is not necessarily service solely to 
the indigent, On the contrary, I sub- 
mit that when an entire nation finds 
itself cut off from sources of fundamental 
food supplies it is not a question of 
whether one can or cannot pay for food; 
the question is that nobody can get food; 
and under those circumstances relief is 
just as important for one citizen as it is 
for another. 

It seems to me the misconception under 
which the Senator labors is that because 
the joint resolution does not contemplate 
relief solely for those who are in poor- 
houses it ceases to be a relief measure. I 
cannot agree to that concept at all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I beg to differ with 
the distinguished Senator. I believe that 
the American people themselves are of 
the opinion and are under the impression, 
at any rate, that since we are donating, 
as it were, $350,000,000 in supplies, it is 
in the nature of a gift to those who are 
needy as I have previously stated. But 
from what I have been able to learn this 
afternoon, the greater portion of the sup- 
plies will be distributed through whole- 
sale and retail establishments, where 
profits will be the motive and few, if any, 
of these supplies will hit the mark, I 
am wondering if there is not some way 
by which we could make it possible to 
trace the goods and see to it that they 
are made available to the needy at a 
fair price. As I have indicated, I am 
quite certain that the American people 
are supporting us in our efforts in mak- 
ing the funds available, because they are 
of the view that the money and supplies 
should be utilized in feeding and supply- 
ing the hungry and needy. I simply ask 
that the bill go over so that I may study 
it overnight and determine if something 
cannot be done to amend the bill so as 
to give assurance that the funds and the 
supplies will find their way to the people 
who are really in need of them and for 
whom we are attempting to provide. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr. President, 
the Senator now reiterates that he wants 
the relief to feed the hungry. I assert 
that there is nothing in this measure 
to feed anybody except the hungry. But 
I also insist that a person can be hungry 
without being indigent. I also insist that 
the only civilization to be saved on this 
earth is not the civilization of the gutter; 
the higher forms of civilization must be 
saved, too. 

Mr. President, I should like to accom- 
modate the Senator from Louisiana in- 
sofar as I can, but it seems to me, and I 
respectfully suggest to my able friend, 
it is hardly fair to ask that the entire 
enterprise shall be suspended for his fur- 
ther study, in view of the fact that the 
joint resolution has at least the partial 
approval of the House of Representa- 
tives; in view of the fact that we have 
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got to have a rather extensive confer- 
ence ultimately to conclude the measure 
in its finality; and in view of the fact 
that every day is of pressing importance 
in behalf of the very thing that my able 
friend wants to do; namely, to feed the 
hungry. I suggest to him that I would 
like to proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I do- 
not desire to unduly delay the passage 
of the resolution, but, as the Senator 
knows, this body has been busy for the 
past 3 weeks with the labor bill. Iam a 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and I have devoted much 
of my time to the labor bill. I want to 
be frank in saying that I have not had 
the opportunity to study the pending bill. 
It is only from questions put to the able 
Senator from Michigan this afternoon 
that certain information was elicited 
which I had not previously possessed. 
While I know the Senator does not agree 
with me, I believe, as I said, that it might 
be possible to find some way to assure 
that the supplies will find their way into 
the hands of people who are really in 
need, not only as indigents, but who 
have some funds with which to purchase 
them. That is why I would like to 
examine the joint resolution and study 
it, if but for a few hours. That is all I 
am asking. I think I am entitled to it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I was wonder- 
ing if, under the circumstances, the 
Senator from Louisiana, or any other 
Senator, would have objection to a 
unanimous-consent agreement that we 
vote tomorrow at 2 o’clock on any pend- 
ing amendments, and on the joint reso- 
lution itself. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would have no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. May I submit 
the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to such a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, of course, but since I 
was not able to be present at ail the 
hearings of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on the pending measure, hav- 
ing been engaged in the Finance Com- 
mittee’s hearings on the tax bill, I 
should like to ask the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee whether 
it was indicated that any further ap- 
propriation for relief in 1947 was con- 
templated for any of the war-devastated 
countries, or for any other country. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have heard no 
suggestion whatever regarding any ap- 
propriations or requests beyond the 
pending measure; except, the Senator 
will recall, there is a project for a chil- 
dren’s fund which has not yet come down 
to the Congress. The Senator is familiar 
with the fact that the United Nations 
set up a children’s fund. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I am familiar 
with that; but I meant general appro- 
priations for relief of war-devastated 
countries. If I understand it correctly, 
the joint resolution applies only to coun- 
tries that were devastated by the war. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
155 GEORGE. And it is for the year 

? 
Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Is any further appro- 
priation contemplated? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am afraid to 
answer the Senator categorically, be- 
cause there are so many different kinds 
of bills being discussed. Does the Sen- 
ator have in mind the program for 
the rehabilitation of Korea? I hear 
some discussion about a rehabilitation 
program for Korea, in respect to our oc- 
cupational areas there, I know nothing 
about it, except the general information 
on the subject. I would not think that 


was the kind of thing the Senator had in 


mind. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not. I had in 
contemplation appropriations for relief. 
This is not a measure for rehabilitation 
at all, as I understand it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
It is specifically otherwise. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a measure for re- 
lief, and it is strictly confined to relief 
purposes? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Within war-devastat- 
ed areas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wished to know if 
there was any indication that the Con- 
gress would be asked to make any further 
appropriations of that character for the 
current year, at least. I suppose no one 
in the hearings could see beyond this 
year. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I have heard 
nothing of the sort. I will ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas if he has heard of any- 


thing. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
know of no general relief proposals. Of 
course, a number of countries have made 
applications for loans to the Import-Ex- 
port Bank. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not speaking of 
loans. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator refers 
to appropriations similar to the pending 
measure? 

Mr. GEORGE. I refer to similar relief 
appropriations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I know of none. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know of none. 

Mr. GEORGE. I inquired, because if 
there is not a limitation in some way on 
commitment of our Government to gen- 
eral relief all over the earth, which cer- 
tain of the Senators in the discussion this 
afternoon have seemed to endorse, then 
we are headed toward a program that I 
do not think we could live up to, at all. 

It must be remembered that appro- 
priations of this character reduce the 
actual wealth of the Nation. They are 
bound to reduce the actual wealth of our 
economy. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether our producers, on the 
farm, in the factory, or in the mine, get 
back the dollars for the production; if 
nothing is brought back from the 
countries abroad we are becoming poorer 
every time we make appropriations of 
this sort. Ultimately that course would 
lead to bankruptcy. 

I think it highly important that it be 
made clear in the record that so far as 
the committee is advised at least, no 
further like appropriations for relief are 
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contemplated for the current year. I 
think it also should be made explicit and 
clear, as indeed the language of ‘he bill 
itself indicates, that this is not a manda- 
tory requirement for an appropriation 
of $350,000,000. It is simply an au- 
thorization for an appropriation not to 
exceed that amount, and the discretion is 
still within the appropriating com- 
mittees of the two Houses. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. On page 9, line 3, ap- 
pears the date when transfers of sup- 
plies or establishment of credits shall 
cease. That date is June 30, 1948. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the senior Sena- 
tor from Michigan assure us that inves- 
tigations will be made continuously in 
the countries to which relief is given, so 
that after the harvests this year a re- 
capitulation may be made of what is 
available, so that perhaps appropriations 
might be reduced? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think that un- 
der the terms of the joint resolution the 
Appropriations Committee itself would 
have the right to demand that informa- 
tion, because certainly the resolution it- 
self contemplates such a result. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, what 
was the ruling with respect to the unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think a definite hour should be fixed. I 
think there are no further speeches to 
be made on the subject, except several 
brief ones. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
desires to speak on the subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is plenty 
of time. I want the Senator from New 
Jersey to speak on the subject. I should 
like to have the ultimate time for voting 
= the measure fixed now, if that can be 

one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has made a unani- 
mous-consent request that the Senate 
vote at an hour certain on the pending 
measure. The request cannot be agreed 
to until the presence of a quorum has 
been established. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to be 
heard on the subject tomorrow at some 
convenient time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think there 
will be plenty of time for everyone who 
wishes to speak. I believe the Senator 
from New Jersey will complete what he 
has to say this afternoon. 

Mr. KEM. I simply did not want a 
unanimous-consent agreement to be en- 
tered into which did not contemplate an 
opportunity for me to be heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it necessary that 
the presence of a quorum be established 
in connection with a request for unani- 
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mous consent to fix an hour upon which 
a joint resolution or a bill shall be voted 
on for final passage? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was just going to ask whether 
there was objection to the waiving of 
the call of the roll to establish a quorum. 
Is there objection to the waiving of the 
roll? The Chair hears none. 

The question, then, is on the unani- 
mous-consent request made by the senior 
Senator from Michigan to fix the hour 
for a vote upon the measure at 2:30 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, re- 
. serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the 
hour of 2 p. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan suggests that the 
hour for voting be 2 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon. ‘ 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under whose con- 
trol will the time be between now and 
then? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not know 
with whom to divide the time. I do not 
know who is opposed to the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I 
want to determine. I should probably 
like to speak for a little while on the 
measure and perhaps offer an amend- 
ment, but I do not want to consume a 
great deal of time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let me assure 
the Senator from Arkansas that he will 
be recognized tomorrow. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is all I 
wanted to be certain of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan that the Senate proceed to vote on 
the pending measure at 2 o’clock p. m. 
tomorrow? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The wunanimous-consent agreement 
was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, May 14, 1947, at the hour of 
2 p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, or that may subsequently 
be proposed, to the committee amendment 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) pro- 
viding for relief assistance to the people of 
countries devastated by war; and immedi- 
ately thereafter upon the committee amend- 
ment, whether amended or not, and upon 
the final passage of the joint resolution as 
amended. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself to the subject at hand 
in order to elaborate slightly on what 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
has said. As a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee I take this occasion 
to commend most highly the splendid 
presentation which the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG] has made of this mat- 
ter. Having had some experience in the 
First World War with relief work, hav- 
ing participated in the relief work in 
Belgium, with which all the people of our 
country were familiar, I think in our 
committee meetings we have worked out 
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the answer to every one of the objections 
made this afternoon on the floor and 
particularly the objections—I shall not 
say objections, but questions raised by 
the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER]. 

I can say to him from practical ex- 
perience that it is necessary to feed 
wealthy people as well as poor people 
when they do not have food, and when 
payment can be secured from wealthy 
people in the local currency of the coun- 
try in which the dealings are made, a 
revolving fund is provided to help every- 
one over and over again. In our Belgian 
experience we were able by that means 
not only to take care of all the indigent 
poor people, but the entire population, 
and there was left finally a considerable 
sum which was placed in an educational 
fund with which the Senator from Loui- 
siana is familiar, which has done much 
good in promoting business and other 
relations between America and Belgium. 

There is no reason why we should use 
the funds provided under this measure 
only for the purpose of feeding the poor, 
because when there is no food in a coun- 
try everyone in it is poor. The people do 
not have American dollars with which to 
pay for food. Everyone pays in local 
currency, and under the bill the money 
paid is placed in a special fund which 
is used as a revolving fund, in order to 
take care of increasing relief needs. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish merely to as- 
sociate myself with what the Senator 
from New Jersey has stated, and with 
what the Senator from Michigan has 
outlined in his very fine presentation. 
All of us regret the necessity for appro- 
priating funds for a purpose of this sort, 
although we recognize that there is a 
necessity for it, and that in doing so 
we are undertaking to conserve some 
degree of economic stability and con- 
tentment among people upon whose con- 
tentment and stability world peace may 
depend. 

I feel very happy over the broad- 
minded approach to this subject by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which 
resulted in the report on the pending 
legislation, as well as on all the sub- 
jects that have come before that com- 
mittee on an international basis, includ- 
ing the report on.the Greek-Turkish 
loans, and the unanimous report of the 
committee on the Italian and other trea- 
ties made the other day. 

I think we all recognize that there 
has been forced upon our Government 
and our people, due to ceuses which we 
all understand, a leadership, not simply 
in a political sense but in an economic 
sense, which we cannot avoid. We can- 
not escape it without running the great 
risk of contributing to world disorder, 
which will involve us no less than the 
nations we are trying to help. 

Not only do I appreciate the very able 
statesmanship exhibited by the Senator 
from Michigan in connection with the 
joint resolution before the Senate, but 
I want to express my deep appreciation 
and gratitude to all the members of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations, with- 
out regard to politics, for having ap- 
proached this subject and dealt with it 
in a stetesmanlike way, however, un- 
Pleasant it may be. There are many 
things which are good which we must 
do as individuals and as a nation, which 
are not altogether pleasant for us to do, 
but when we face the duty and the obli- 
gation I think we have the courage and 
the foresight and the good judgment to 
do the thing that is essential, not only 
for the benefit of suffering people but 
indirectly, if not directly in our own 
behalf, as a part of a world which must 
rely upon cooperation and upon eco- 
nomie and political stability if the peace 
is to be maintained. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for his comments. 

Mr. President, I have been waiting for 
some time to speak for about 10 minutes 
on the pending joint resolution. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartxy] told me that he had a mat- 
ter to present. He wishes to catch a 
train, and I do not desire to delay mat- 
ters. I should like to get through so that 
the Senator from Wisconsin may catch 
his train. However, he has been so 
courteous to me that if it is necessary for 
him to speak for a few minutes now in 
order to make his train, I shall be glad to 
yield to him, if I may have the floor as 
soon as he has finished. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
shall speak for only a few minutes. I 
shall b. glad to wait until the Senator 
has concluded. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am in 
entire accord with what the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] has said. 
I do not believe that I need to elaborate 
further on the crisis in the world and 
the need for this relief. 

I notice that the House has reduced the 
amount from the $350,000,000 originally 
asked for in the estimates of the State 
Department as our share of this relief, 
to $200,000,000. I should like to go on 
record as urging the Senate to restore 
the $350,000,000 figure in order that that 
figure may be in conference and we may 
try to maintain it in our dealings with 
the conferees on the part of the House. 

I should like to call attention to two 
questions relating to this subject, which 
I believe belong in the Recorp as a part 
of this discussion. The first has already 
been referred to by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. It has to do 
with the so-called Children’s Interna- 
tional Emergency Fund of the United 
Nations. That fund has been established. 
We have theoretical participation in 
that fund to the extent of 50 percent of 
the total. It was my hope, if we could 
get the $350,000,000 appropriation, that 
$50,000,000 could be earmarked as our 
share of the children’s fund. I was pre- 
pared to offer an amendment to that ef- 
fect, which would be in line with the 
language in the House version of the 
joint resolution. However, because of 
the fact that the House passed the joint 
resolution authorizing only $200,000,000, 
and that we must confer as to the 
amount, I shall not offer my amendment 
now. I merely wish to go on record as 
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favoring the use of the fund to provide 
our share of the children’s international 
emergency relief, and I hope that the 
total authorization which emerges from 
the conference will be adequate to take 
care of it. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
Georce] indicated a few minutes ago 
that he does not feel it would be proper 
for any further requests for relief of this 
kind to come before the Congress this 
year. If that should be the case, and 
if the children’s fund should not be taken 
care of, I wish to make it clear that that 
particular character of relief cannot 
be continued because those in charge o? 
it will be unable to continue their work 
unless they have the necessary funds. 
So either the necessary provision should 
appear in the joint resolution as it finally 
comes from conference, so that the chil- 
dren’s fund will be taken care of and 
our commitment to the United Nations 
will be fulfilled, or there must be an at- 
tempt to obtain a further appropriation, 
which I think would be very difficult un- 
der the existing circumstances. 

There is one further matter about 
which I wish to speak before I take my 
seat. It has to do with the entire relief 
program. In this connection, I shall 
offer a minor amendment. 

I have had called to my attention by 
the American Council of Voluntary Agen- 
cies Engaged in Shipping Relief Supplies 
Abroad the fact that during the 9 months 
from April 1 to December 1, 1946, this 
group of voluntary agencies, headed by 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, and including a number of other 
agencies, the names of which I shall place 
in the Recor, has furnished food to the 
amount of $38,000,000. I have further 
figures showing that in the first quarter 
of 1947 the same group of voluntary or- 
ganizations furnished food, in cash or 
in kind, through voluntary contributions, 
amounting to more than $39,000,000. 

This group has come to us to ask for 
assistance along a certain line. What 
these agencies do is to obtain supplies 
in kind. They obtain donations from 
producers and processors of food. What 
they lack is the cash for transportation. 
They have asked our committee and the 
State Department if they would be will- 
ing to make an allotment of $5,000,000 
in order to pay transportation costs of 
foodstuffs, in order to increase the out- 
pouring of gifts to the nationals of vari- 
ous countries. 

I have spoken to the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with 
regard to the amendment, and I have 
taken it up with the State Department. 
I shall send the amendment to the desk, 
but first I wish to read it for the RECORD. 

On page 10, after line 14, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following subsection: 

(e) In order to supplement the general 
relief assistance made available under the 
terms of section 1, and to effect the eco- 
nomical and expanded use of American vol- 
untary relief contributions, funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this joint resolution, not 
to exceed $5,000,000, may be used to pay 
necessary expenses related to the ocean trans- 
portation of supplies donated to or pur- 
chased by American voluntary and non-profit 
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relief agencies, and in such quantities and 
kinds and for such purposes as the President 
may determine to be essential supplements 
to the supplies provided for such general 
relief assistance. 


The purpose of offering the amend- 
ment is to give assistance to those volun- 
tary agencies, arid to indicate to them 
that we are enthusiastic about the work 
they are doing, the appeals they are mak- 
ing, and the spirit of cooperation in the 
relief work being done all over the United 
States, and to give the agencies our bless- 
ing, so to speak, in the work they are 
doing. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the Senator 
indicate to me, first, speaking generally, 
what $5,000,000 in transportation charges 
rn represent in value of delivered re- 
lief? 

Mr. SMITH. Those agencies have ad- 
vised me that for every dollar of trans- 
portation charge they feel that they can 
deliver $10 in relief. In other words, it 
— s ten-for-one proposal in furnishing 

elp. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact which I mentioned a moment 
ago, that already, in the first quarter of 
1947, these agencies have furnished, in 
cash or commodities sent abroad, $39,- 
000,000. It would require only a little 
more to bring the amount up to $50,- 
000,000, which would represent a ratio of 
10 to 1 as compared with the $5,000,000 
transportation charges called for by the 
suggested allocation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are these vol- 
untary relief organizations already co- 
ordinated and working through one or- 
ganized center? 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. The 
organized center is known as the Ameri- 
can Council of Voluntary Agencies 
Engaged in Shipping Relief Supplies 
Abroad. If the Senator desires, I can 
read the names of the various agencies. 
I propose to place the list in the RECORD, 
showing the supplies which they fur- 
nished in 1946 and the supplies they are 
furnishing in 1947, and the countries to 
which they have sent supplies, indicat- 
ing the amount of cash and commodities 
in all cases. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish the Sen- 
ator would place that information in the 
Recorp. I can think of nothing more 
logical or rational than to use $5,000,000 
of this appropriation—assuming that the 
total appropriation is available—to pro- 
duce $38,000,000 or $40,000,000 worth of 
relief. That is my idea of a bargain. So 
far as Iam concerned, if the Senator will 
offer his amendment, personally I shall 
be very glad to urge that it be accepted 
and taken to conference, where we can 
give it the more intimate study which 
the Foreign Relations Committee itself 
was unable to give it. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. I am very glad to 
offer my amendment and send it to the 
desk. 

In closing, I should like to read a brief 
statement which was presented to me by 
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this group of relief organization with re- 
gard to this important question. The 
statement is as follows: 


Memorandum from: Robertson M. Fort, of 
Church World Service, and Edward 
O'Connor, of War Relief Services of Na- 
tional Catholic’ Welfare Conference, 
representing the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 

Subject: Amendment to House Joint Resolu- 
tion 153 (providing for relief assistance 
to the people of countries devastated by 
war) making available free ocean freight 
for the relief supplies of private agencies. 

One of the greatest problems facing the 
American voluntary agencies is the excessive 
outlay of funds to cover ocean freight for ` 
relief supplies shipped abroad. The Ameri- 
can public has become increasingly respon- 
sive to campaigns for gifts-in-kind. These 
campaigns have produced large volumes of 
supplies, such as food, clothing, medicines, 
seeds. Commercial firms, processors of food 
and clothing, are coming forward with offers 
to donate their products for the succor of 
the needy abroad. Thus H. J. Heinz Co. con- 
tributed some three million cans of baby 
food to the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and donated as many more as were 

bought by the public between April 7 and 12. 

Textile firms have similar offers under con- 

sideration. The limiting factor in cam- 

paigning for and securing a greater volume 
of contributed supplies has been the lack of 
sufficient funds to cover ocean freight. For 
example, one agency was offered a thousand 

cars of grain; but it would have cost a mil- 

lion dollars to ship the grain abroad. For 

lack of funds to pay the ocean freight, the 
offer had to be refused. 

For every dollar of free freight, $10 worth 
of critically needed supplies could be made 
available for foreign relief. 


I may say that that statement answers 
the question raised by the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. 


There is now being organized among the 
American voluntary agencies with large con- 
stituencies in rural areas an agency known 
as Rural Overseas Relief. The first purpose 
of this agency is to secure larger contribu- 
tions in kind of such items as grain, flour, 
cereals, cotton, seeds, and livestock. If ocean 
freight were guaranteed for contributions 
from this source the flow of voluntary relief 
would be greatly swelled. 

It is the earnest hope of all the agencies 
represented in the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service that this 
provision could be made without in any way 
reducing the full appropriation of $350,000,- 
000 so desperately needed for relief abroad. 
In their opinion, this amendment would re- 
sult in a substantially increased measure of 
relief to these stricken peoples. 


Mr. President, as the Senator from 
Michigan has said, it seems to me that 
it is a kind of encouragement that we 
give to those groups who continue the 
wonderful work which they have been 
doing, to encourage them to help their 
nationals. 

In closing, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp two tables, one of 
which shows the relief shipments made 
by the American Council of Voluntary 
Agencies in the period from April 1 to 
December 31, 1946, a period of 9 months, 
approximating a total of $38,000,000. The 
other table shows what was shipped by 
the same group in the first quarter of 
1947, showing a total in commodities 
and in cash of some $39,000,000. 
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Members of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies engaged in shipping relie / 
supplies abroad (not limited to one country) 


1947 


There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dollar value of relief sent abroad during 
March 1947 by American agencies volun- 
tarily recorded with the Advisory Com- 


Expenditure for relief 


Agency Period covered 


Purchased | Goods in 


mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid‘ goods kind 
“American Friends Service Committee . Apr.1to Dee. 31, 1948. ; 
olni cash ere re Jewish Joint Distribution Gi Committee, Inc. Kaa 5 8 11 2 750 15 340, 200 
Brethren Service Committee Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1946 50, 
Country Church World Service, Ine. May 1 to Dec. 31, 1946. 2, 304,932 
During | 1947—First ane on Christian Science ime Activities of Mother | Apr. 1 to Dec. 31,1046. 62, 783 575, 527 
March quarter International Committee of NWO „„ Cee sat | 106, 853 219, 775 
1 Relief Committee, Inc. 8 2 —.— 107, 951 1 
ut heran „Inc. S 5,000 1,710, 
M ite Central Committ A 2 277 10 
$28,300 | somo Near wast Fe 1 
1. 230, 321 0/0 A RAEE CEASE E] 888... 42, 502 172, 062 
105. 400 Save the Children Federation, Inc. aes, ee ee 257, 928 587, 461 
424.327 Unitarian Service Committee. e 78 013 435, 518 
1.738.102 War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference. PoC PARES. 409, 684 8, 811, 168 
1.750. 672 Worid Student Service Fund DE T EAN e ARAL EAA EEE E 
228 E A T E E EE E a 19, 215,084 | 18, 999, 862 
44 
r 4, ae Note.—9 months equals approximately $38,000,000. 
2 5 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Mr. MORSE. I shall always be willing 
: 19 — clerk will state the amendment offered myself to yield to the Senator from Wis- 
0, 2% by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. consin under those circumstances. 
784,713 SMITH] 
5 ; SUGAR CONTROL 
+ 052, 436 The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, after s 
. 31, 230 S , 
95,402 line 14, it is proposed to insert the fol- Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
485 lowing new subsection: shall not address the Senate on the reso- 
452, 385 (e) In order to supplement the general Syste 1 0 1 8 5 no 
69.137 relief assistance made available under the n charge of the able senator 
267,937 terms of section 1, and to effect the econom- from Michigan. I did not plan to speak 
9, 007, ical and expanded use of American voluntary until after the vote on the pending reso- 
461,761 relief contributions, funds appropriated lution; but since it has been agreed that 
. 4,55? pursuant to this joint resolution, not to ex- a vote will not be taken before tomorrow 
— pe aeea, tO Pa penes AÈ 2 o'clock, and since apparently no 
l ) 5 
566,887 portation of supplies donated to or pur- PRIE AES to 3 7 — ate 
5 ee 23M chased by American voluntary and nonprofit on a me, 1 sho e to ad- 
rr 3 relief agencies, and in such quantities and dress the Senate briefly. 
Philippines. ....------ 213,998 kinds and for such purposes as the President The President of the United States 
e AEE A SE E REA A 4,668 may determine to be essential supplements has recently been talking much about 
„55 „ 1,901 to the supplies provided for such general the necessity of cutting down the high 
3 10, 157 relief assistance. cost of living. I should like to point out 
Pak 11141 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The that one of the branches of the execu- 
6218 question is on agreeing to the amendment tive departments over which the Presi- 
E 2 612 offered by the Senator from New Jersey. dent has absolute control is doing every- 
Bolivia 468 The amendment was agreed to. thing possible to increase the high cost 
58 = Mr. MORSE rose. of living to a great mass of people in the 
Colombi; 301 The PRESIDING OFFICER. The lower-income brackets, especially those 
Mexico... 15, p Senator from Wisconsin [Mr.McCartuy] with large families. I refer to the Sugar 
Foote ip 24.708 is recognized. Rationing Division of the Department of 
SS 101 Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, is the Agriculture. 
73,304 Chair following the rule of the Senate In this connection I should like to read 
Africa: with reference to recognizing the Senator f brief 
a few brief excerpts from some news 
Algiors.......-..... 22% who first addresses the Chair? 
gy 11, 136 stories. The first one which I shall read 
Ethiopia..--- 10,9% The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the js an Associated Press story published on 
Libya 361 Chair understands the Senator from May 10, as follows: 
1 4. Wisconsin had the floor. He yielded to 0 ; 4 
West Indies $ the Senator from New Jersey. The Sen- r Praning, Sun atasa today: “A survey 
ais 8% ator from Wisconsin was on his feet, and 40 ee ee eee 
1 „s that is the reason that the Chair recog- en uses and an 8 > pease 
Puerto Rico. 4,035 nized him. 


Grand total. 13, 118, 671 


t does not include cash transferred or goods 
ship by American Art Federation, American Friends 
of France, Lave the Children Federation, and the Church 
World Service, from whom no reports or incomplete 
reports were received 

2 Transferred to agencies’ general oa io cage alloca 
tions to specific countries to be made | 

3 For benefit of German nationals and displaced per- 
y- 


Mr. MORSE. IL accept the explanation 
of the Presiding Officer; but from now 
on in, for the duration of the Eightieth 
Congress, the junior Senator from 
Oregon will always object to recogniz- 
ing Members on the basis of any list the 
Presiding Officer may have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will say for the information of the 
Senator from Oregon that it was under- 
stood that the Senator from Wisconsin 
must catch a train, and he yielded to the 
Senator from New Jersey. The Senator 
from New Jersey asked the Senator from 
Wisconsin if he cared to speak, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin said that he 
would delay his speech for a few minutes. 


space.” 
I continue the quotation: 


“The port of Baltimore is bulging at the 
seams with sugar.” 


On April 18, the New York Times car- 
ried a story to the effect that sugar dis- 
tributors were selling sugar at as much 
as 25 cents a hundred pounds below the 
Department of Agriculture’s price ceil- 
ing, and that the principal reason for 
the price cut-back is the backing up of 
supplies in the hands of industrial users. 

On the 28th day of April, the Journal 
of Commerce carried a story to the effect 
that one large wholesaler, Sucrest Corp. 
by name, had reduced its price to $7.95, 
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with the statement that the sugar-con- 
trol agencies were shipping sugar into the 
United States in greater quantities than 
were being consumed, with the conse- 
quent severe shortage in the storage 
space at sugar refineries. 

On the 31st day of March 1947 the 
Senate passed a bill extending sugar 
controis to October 31 of this year. The 
original bill extended controls to March 
31, 1948. The junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] and the junior Senator 
from Wisconson, the present speaker, 
submitted an amendment to end controls 
on the Sist of October. That amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio and I sub- 
mitted this amendment as a compromise 
only after we were convinced that it 
would be impossible to get through the 
Senate our bill to end all sugar controls 
immediately. We felt at that time and 
urged upon the Senate the necessity and 
wisdom of immediately doing away with 
all sugar controls except inventory con- 
trols. At that time we submitted facts 
to show that there was far more sugar 
available for consumption in the United 
States during the year 1947 than there 
ever had been during any previous year. 

At that time, however, the harvesting 
of the Cuban sugar crop, which is our 
principal source of supply, had not been 
completed and apparently some of the 
Senators felt that the predictions as to 
the Cuban crop were overly optimistic. 
At that time apparently a number of 
Senators felt that if we would give the 
Secretary of Agriculture the power to 
ration sugar and te end sugar controls 
when they were no longer necessary, that 
he would exercise this power wisely. 
Since that time, however, the harvesting 
of the Cuban crop has progressed to the 
point that there can be very little ques- 
tion that it will exceed the 6,137,000 tons 
which I predicted on the floor of the 
Senate at the time I urged that either 
we completely decontrol sugar or at least 
provide a definite, substantial increase 
of canning sugar for the housewife, 

On May 1 of this year Cuba had al- 
ready processed more than 5,000,000 tons 
of sugar. At that time only 13 of the 
180 mills in Cuba had finished process- 
ing sugar. Today I know of no one who 
predicts less than 6,000,000 tons of 
Cuban sugar. Some statisticians esti- 
mate a Cuban crop of approximately 
6,300,000 tons. 

In addition to the above, there is avail- 
able to Cuba 340,000 tons for home con- 
sumption, plus 300,000 tons of sugar list- 
ed as “export free’—in other words, 
sugar which Cuba may sell where and 
how she pleases. I point out particularly 
that as of today, Cuba can find no buyers 
for this sugar. Originally Mexico had 
indicated that she was taking 100,000 
tons of this export-free sugar, but re- 
cently Mexico has stated that she will 
take no part of the 100,000 tons, and 
furthermore, that she herself has sugar 
for sale. 

In regard to this Cuban export-free 
sugar, let me read briefly from a report 
of H. L. Horm, sugar brokers, dated 
May 2: 

Here are 300,000 tons going begging for a 
buyer. 
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Let me also read from an article in the 
New York Times of May 7, 1947: 

RISING SUGAR TIDE WORRIES BROKERS—EXTRA 
RATIONS ALLOTMENT AT ONCE FOR INDUSTRIES 
URGED AT RECENT WASHINGTON PARLEY 
Completely reversing the acute sugar 

shortage situation of the war and postwar 
period, sugar men are now seeking all pos- 
sible ways o stimulate the sale of the prod- 
uct, it was reported yesterday. Price resist- 
ance by industrial and consumer users and 
excellent prospects for the record Cuban crop 
that is now coming into the country have 
presented sugar men with at least a tem- 
porary surplus problem, it was stated. 

A meeting was called by Government offi- 
cials in Washington quietly 2 days ago, sugar 
brokers’ said, to ask beet sugar and sugar 
refiners for suggestions on how to increase 
the sale of sugar. 


Mr. President, let me repeat that: 

A meeting was called by Government offi- 
cials in Washington quietly 2 days ago, sugar 
brokers said. to ask beet sugar and sugar 
refiners for suggestions on how to increase 
the sale of sugar. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, those are 
the same Government officials who, 2 
months ago, were telling us that it would 
be nothing short of a catastrophe if we 
ended sugar rationing. 

I continue to read from the article: 

Two suggestions were made, but no action 
has been taken on them, says the state- 
ment. 

Refiners facing warehouse congestion and 
added costs of overstocked holdings are anx- 
ious to obtain either form of relief. i 

Sugar men stated that foreign countries, 
members of the International Emergency 
Food Council, are not taking up their present 
allotments of sugar, because they are un- 
willing to pay present prices or because they 
do not have the necessary dollar exchange. 
This buyer resistance, they added, also is 
contributing to the present sugar-surplus 
problem. 


Mr. President, ridiculous as it may 
sound, after the arguments that experis 
and sq- called experts presented to us 
several months ago, I call attention to 
the fact that at this time the newspapers 
and the sugar brokers are referring to 
the sugar-surplus problem, while sugar 
is still being rationed. 

It, therefore, becomes clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that sugar rationing, as presently 
being handled, is an incredibly fantastic 
farce. While President Truman claims 
that he is attempting to reduce the cost 
of living, his administration is, in effect, 
increasing the cost of living by denying 
the housewife adequate sugar for use in 
canning fruits and berries for her 
family’s use, thereby forcing her to buy 
those items at a higher cost. He is, in 
effect, saying to her, “We have plenty of 
sugar—so much that the sugar brokers 
are referring to it as the ‘problem of the 
sugar surplus,’ but for some reason, 
known only to my bureaucrats, we refuse 
to let the housewife get sufficient sugar 
to preserve food.” While he is giving lip 
service to reducing the cost of living, 
he is sanctioning the actions of the Sugar 
Rationing Division of the Agriculture De- 
partment, which will cause the wastage 
of tremendous amounts of food on the 
farm. 

I, therefore, call upon the President 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to tell 
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this Congress why they insist on refus- 
ing to allow sugar to the housewife, at a 
time when warehouses—in the words of 
the Associated Press report—are “bulg- 
ing at the seams with sugar”—at a time 
when sugar brokers are referring to “the 
problem of the sugar surplus.” Mr. Pres- 
ident, the whole idea of spending millions 
of dollars this year to ration a product, 
when there is a surplus is unbelievable; 
but what is even more unbelievable is 
that sugar is rationed in such a fashion 
as to pile up tremendous surpluses, while 
the average farmer’s wife and many 
other housewives are begging for sugar 
so that the food which they ordinarily 
preserve will not go to waste. 

To those so-called experts who, a 
short time ago, were predicting that if 
sugar rationing ended the price would 
skyrocket to 20 cents or 30 cents a pound, 
I call attention to the fact that sugar 
brokerage houses are now offering sugar 
at 1054 cents per pound, if and when ra- 
tioning ends. In other words, a number 
of sugar brokerage houses are attempting 
to make contracts to supply sugar, if and 
when sugar rationing ends, at 1034 cents 
a pound—which completely negatives the 
testimony of all the experts or so-called 
experts who told us that sugar would 
skyrocket to 20 or 30 cents a pound if and 
when Congress decontrolled sugar. 

I know that my good friends, the very 
able junior Senator from Vermont, and 
the able junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, who opposed decontrol at the time 
when the sugar control bill was being 
argued, felt that if the rationing powers 
were placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, he would use these 
powers wisely and well. Ido not question 
that they were justified in so believing at 
that time. However, today it is so ob- 
vious that the Sugar Rationing Division 
of the Agriculture Department is par- 
ticipating in planned scarcity, so far as 
sugar is concerned, and planned wastage 
so far as the fruits and berries on the 
farm are concerned, that I earnestly re- 
quest them to join with me at this time in 
demanding that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture either end sugar controls imme- 
diately—which power we gave him in the 
event sugar controls should become un- 
necessary—or that at least he imme- 
diately make available all the canning 
sugar the housewife wants. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? é 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. What is the factor 
which controls the production of any 
commodity in the United States? Is it 
free competition, or is it some planned 
control? In other words, what would 
induce a greater domestic production in 
the United States to supply the market? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say to the 
junior Senator from Nevada that all the 
evidence presently available indicates 
that not only do we have sufficient sugar 
to supply all the needs in the United 
States, but the sugar brokers and whole- 
salers are commencing to wrestle with 
what they term “the sugar surplus prob- 
lem.” So I do not believe we need to be 
concerned at this time about any scar- 
city. 
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I might predict that before this session 
of Congress ends, undoubtedly there will 
be before this body suggestions that the 
Congress limit the intake of sugar from 
Cuba, because of the tremendous glut 
of sugar on the American market. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. MALONE. I had intended my 
question to imply that, if controls were 
ended, perhaps there would be a greater 
effort on the part of our domestic cane- 
and beet-sugar producers, and that if 
such controls were ended, it would result 
in more sugar and not less sugar. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say, in that 
connection, that I think the Senator is 
absolutely correct, and the Cuban grow- 
ers took the same position. They ran 
full-page ads in a vast number of pa- 
pers in this country at the time we were 
considering decontrol. They urged that 
we not decontrol sugar, and one of the 
reasons they gave in advertisements in 
American newspapers for their opposi- 
tion to the ending of sugar controls was 
that if sugar were decontrolled, it might 
act as a stimulus to the production of 
continental cane and beet sugar, and 
might rob foreign producers of some of 
their market. 

Mr. MALONE. What is our objective 
in this country? What should it be? 
Should it be free production of as many 
of the necessities, such as sugar, as pos- 
sible? Or is there a long-term objective 
by the administration to hold produc- 
tion down so that we will have to have 
price control? What are we leading to— 
a completely controlled economy, or 
should we try to get back to competitive 
production, so that price control would 
be unnecessary? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe that Con- 
gress is aiming at an entirely different 
result from the aims of those presently 
controlling the executive branch of the 
Government, the various executive de- 
partments. When we look at what is 
being done with the tremendous surplus 
of sugar, and see the planning to reduce 
the high cost of living, there is something 
fantastic about the whole thing, so that 
it is hard for us to ascertain what those 
in charge are driving at. 

Mr. MALONE. Congress, in fixing 
the decontrol date as of October 31, in- 
dicated it believed the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin when he said there was 
at least an additional supply of sugar, 
and more sugar would be imported and 
more would be available than the figures 
showed. Would it not be a good idea, 
if the status quo is maintained for an- 
other month or two without action 
through the administrative branch of 
the Government, for Congress again to 
consider advancing the date of decontrol? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I heartily agree 
with the Senator. I might say, how- 
ever—and I think the Senator will agree 
with me—that at the time we consid- 
ered the sugar decontrol bill, at the time 
the junior Senator from Ohio and I of- 
fered an amendment changing the pro- 
posed date for ending sugar control from 
March 31, 1948, to October 31 of this 
year, that was done only as a compro- 
mise. We felt that sugar should be com- 
pletely decontrolled. However, some of 
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the Senators very honestly and sincerely 
felt that if we would say to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, “We will give you the 
power to decontrol sugar at any date be- 
tween now and October 31,” then, when 
there was a surplus of sugar, which some 
of us were sure there would be, he would 
use common, ordinary, horse sense, and 
decontrol. 

However. I point out that at the time 
we were considering the decontrol bill, 
the President made widely publicized 
statements to the effect that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to have sugar control 
until March 31, 1948, and I assume, in 
view of those widely publicized statements 
on the part of the Chief Executive, that 
perhaps the Secretary of Agriculture, 
serving under the President, may feel 
that he has to save the President’s face, 
and for that reason cannot decontrol 
now, even though, as a question of ordi- 
nary intelligence, he should decontrol. 

Mr. MALONE. Is not the entire prin- 
ciple of control wrong, in the first place, 
when a dire emergency, such as war, 
exists? The war was over a year and a 
half ago. Is not the entire principle of 
continuing controls contrary to the 
theory that there should be maximum 
production, to which they all give lip 
service? 

Let us consider the CPA, which retains 
rationing on builders, for instance. In 
my State alone there are many unem- 
ployed workers, both in the northern 
and southern areas of the State, the un- 
employment being brought about en- 
tirely by the CPA controlling the supply 
of materials, when the materials are 
there under their noses. They do not 
understand the situation. If we are 
to reach maximum production, either in 
the building of houses, or in any other 
line of endeavor, is it not time that we 
abolished all controls? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. The Senator refers to CPA. 
I think CPA should be abolished, but 
while we often abuse incompetent bu- 
reaucrats, I should like to point out that 
in my opinion Mr. Creedon, who has 
something to do with CPA, is one of the 
better and higher type of men in the 
bureaus. I have much respect for what 
he is at least attempting to do, even 
though it has been apparently impossible 
for him to do a good job because of the 
tremendous mess the department was in 
when he took over. 

Mr. MALONE. Is not the situation 
impossible in peacetime, to start with? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I heartily agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr MALONE. I talked with Mr. 
Creedon only this morning about a job 
a contractor in my State is trying to 
complete that has to do with veterans’ 
housing, and the contractor told me 
there was equipment in Richmond, Calif., 
which he needed, on which he was not 
even allowed to bid. 

Is not sugar only one of the things 
about which we are worried? If we take 
off some of the controls, and let men who 
understand, for instance, the building 
situation like the contractors, operate as 
usual, business can go forward. Or if the 
beet farmers or the cane farmers in 
America, men who understand the situa- 
tion, can get started, is not that what 
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will bring sugar to the housewives of 
America and to the soft drink manufac- 
turers, and make it possible for these 
products, as well as building materials, to 
be made available to our people? 

Is it not time we did away with the 
surplus of controls and the personnel in- 
volved? About the time the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations gets 
started cutting down some governmental 
expenses, we hear it said it is such a 
horrible thing that 10,000 people are 
going to be laid off. What are we talk- 
ing about? Are we talking about trying 
to keep people on the pay roll, or are we 
trying to get production to supply the 
people who are working and supporting 
themselves. 

I know that Mr. Creedon is a good man, 
and he can get along any place. Let us 
abolish CPA and give him a chance. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator that the people last fall voted for 
an uncontrolled economy, and I believe 
we should give it to them. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to associate myself 
with the Senator in his suggestion and 
demand that sugar rationing be removed, 
because from all the figures which have 
developed since we previously debated 
the matter, it seems obvious that there 
is more sugar than ever, and that there 
is no further reason for continuing the 
controls that were urged on us when we 
extended the sugar-control law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. While the Senator 
is undoubtedly aware of the fact, I may 
repeat that I stated that there is pres- 
ently in Cuba a tremendous amount of 
sugar which is going begging for buyers. 

Mr. TAFT. I understand that the 
foreign nations to whom it was allotted 
are not taking it, and that the American 
housewife is not buying in many cases 
more than from hand to mouth, where 
there is no canning, and that the sugar 
is backed up in all the warehouses. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might also say 
that since I started my remarks today 
I received two notes in regard to action 
the Department of Agriculture has 
taken. I might say, in that connec- 
tion, that I released my talk to the press 
last night, and today the Department of 
Agriculture has issued an order—I am 
not vouching for this; I got it in a note 
from my office—announcing that there 
will be no 30-day limitation on industry 
inventory. At the same time they an- 
nounce that the housewife can get her 
July 1 ration of sugar on June 1. I 
quote from the release: 

The Department warns, however, that 
housewives must make the sugar last until 
October 31, the date originally set for use 
of the next rationing stamp. 


As I understand, the Agricultural De- 
partment is saying to industry: “We are 
taking off the 30-day limitation on your 
supply of sugar,” and they are saying to 
the housewife, “You get no relief what- 
soever except that you can get your 
sugar earlier, but you get no more for 
canning.” I believe the opinion was 
unanimous on the floor of the Senate, on 
both sides of the aisle, when we passed 
the extension of sugar controls, that the 
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housewife should get consideration be- 
fore anyone else. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin believe it to be a fact 
that when we reach the point the sugar 
situation has obviously reached, and the 
building-material industry has obviously 
reached, and which many other manu- 
facturers of products have obviously 
reached, a control, a holding down of 
the price in the beginning, prevents the 
very supply being produced which we 
need, and in the end results in the 
necessity of further controls? 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I may interrupt 
the Senator from Nevada, I think that if 
there were actually a shortage of sugar 
controls would be justified. But, as I 
argued on the floor of the Senate 2% or 
3 months ago—and as I tell Senators to- 
day—the things that 2 months ago many 
of us predicted would occur have ac- 
tually occurred, and we find that there 
is a tremendous surplus of sugar. So it 
is inconceivable and unbelievable that 
we should have control, no matter how a 
person may feel about controls generally. 

Mr. MALONE. Why should there be 
quotas and, in addition thereto, a price 
ceiling? That is to say, why should we 
try to hold down the prices and limit 
production at the same time. Is it con- 
sistent? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not believe 
that quotas are in effect at the present 
time. In fact, we are paying a support 
price of $14 a ton for sugar beets, I be- 
lieve. That, incidentally, has increased, 
or has apparently increased, the sugar- 
beet acreage in the United States by, I 
believe, 27,000 acres. That is the esti- 
mate furnished by the Department of 
Agriculture. The figures may not be 
correct. 

Mr. MALONE. We have quotas on im- 
ports. One further statement. In my 
own State, for 6 months an organization 
of dairy farmers has been trying to get 
an allocation of sugar, in order to convert 
some of their dairy products into ice 
cream for the purpose of selling it. They 
have been held up and denied the oppor- 
tunity of doing that. They simply want 
to expand the market for their products, 
in the hope of being able to show a profit 
on their entire operation. It is things 
of that sort that appear to me not to be 
consistent with the situation as it exists 
today. As the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin says, it was advocated by him- 
self and others in the course of debate. 
Is it not time that controls be lifted, to 
allow people to get into business so they 
can make a living through the produc- 
tion of the things they are able to pro- 
duce, and to supply the goods and prod- 
ucts the people need? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say that I 
will join with the junior Senator from 
Nevada at any time in doing away with 
any and all controls. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. At the time the 
Congress was considering the necessity 
of the extension of sugar controls, the 
President made a widely publicized state- 
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ment to the effect that controls must be 
extended to March 31, 1948. After the 
Senate adopted the amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Ohio and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, some 
Democratic leaders—not all of them— 
predicted results just short of a national 
calamity because the bureaucrats were 
not given control over sugar to extend 
into the year 1948. In order to save face 
for the President and solely for political 
reasons, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
feel that it is necessary for him to con- 
tinue this farce of sugar rationing, even 
though this Congress gave him the power 
to end controls when they become un- 
n . Unless the Sugar Rationing 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture immediately makes available to the 
housewife sufficient sugar to prevent the 
threatened tremendous wastage of food, 
I intend to introduce legislation which 
will either force him to do so or end all 
sugar controls immediately. I sincerely 
hope that Senators on both sides of the 
aisle will join with me in that attempt. 


AWARD OF AMERICAN LEGION'S DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO SENATOR 
MARTIN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
May 5, 1947, our distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin] made an outstanding ad- 
dress in Indianapolis, Ind., before the 
American Legion’s national executive 
committee. This address was placed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, page A2089. I especially invite at- 
tention to this address because I consider 
it the formula for the preservation of our 
American way of life. 

On May 6, 1947, the same committee 
announced the award of the Legion’s dis- 
tinguished service medal for 1947 to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN], Lt. Gen. William S. Knudsen, of 
Detroit, and the Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, the Hon- 
orable Fred M. Vinson, of Kentucky. 
The award, which is given for outstand- 
ing service to the United States, will be 
presented at the Legion’s twenty-ninth 
annual convention in New York City next 
August. 

I am sure that all the colleagues of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in the United 
States Senate, as well as his thousands of 
friends elsewhere, are proud of the 
merited distinction conferred upon him, 
since only 31 of the distinguished service 
awards have been given previous to this 
date. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY—ADDRESS 
BY HON. DEAN ACHESON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
May 8, the Unde. Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dean Acheson, delivered a very signifi- 
cant speech before the Delta Council at 
Cleveland, Miss. Mr. Acheson is one of 
the ablest public servants we have in the 
Government today and is one of the few 
top-level men with a long experience in 
internationa! affairs. I regret that he 
finds it necessary to leave the Govern- 
ment service. I believe his leaving is a 
serious loss to this country. To me, one 
of the most discouraging aspects of our 
Government is the difficulty that we have 
in attracting and retaining the services 
of men of experience and inherent ability, 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Acheson’s speech be inserted in 
the RECORÐ at this point in my remarks, 
because I think it is important that every 
member of the Senate have an oppor- 
tunity to read his speech in full. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


You who live and work in this rich agricul- 
tural region, whose daily lives are concerned 
with the growth and marketing of cotton and 
corn and other agricultural products, must 
derive a certain satisfaction from the fact 
that the greatest affairs of state never get 
very far from the soil. 

When Secretary of State Marshall returned 
from the recent meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in Moscow he did not talk 
to us about ideologies or armies. He talked 
about food and fuel and their relation to 
industrial production, and the relation of 
industrial production to the organization of 
Europe, and the relation of the organiza- 
tion of Europe to the peace of the world. 

The devastation of war has brought us 
back to elementals, to the point where we 
see clearly how short is the distance from 
food and fuel either to peace or to anarchy. 

Here are some of the basic facts of life 
with which we are primarily concerned to- 
day in the conduct of foreign relations: 

The first is that most of the countries of 
Europe and Asia are today in a state of 
physical destruction or economic disloca- 
tion, or both. Planned, scientific destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s resources carried out 
both sides during the war has left factories 
destroyed, fields impoverished and without 
fertilizer or machinery to get them back in 
shape. transportation systems wrecked, popu- 
lations scattered and on the borderline or 
starvation, and long-established business 
and trading connections disrupted. 

Another grim fact of international life is 
that two of the greatest workshops of 
Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan—up- 
on whose production Europe and Asia were 
to an important degree dependent before 
the war, have hardly been able even to be- 
gin the process of reconstruction because 
of the lack of a peace settlement. As we 
have seen, recent efforts at Moscow to make 
progress toward a settlement for Germany 
and Austria have ended with little accom- 
plishment. Meanwhile, political instability 
in some degree retards revival in nearly every 
country of Europe and Asia, 

A third factor is that unforeseen disasters— 
what the lawyers call “acts of God”—have 
occurred to the crops of Europe. For two 
successive years unusually severe droughts 
have cut down food production. And dur- 
ing the past winter storms and floods and 
excessive cold unprecedented in recent years 
have swept northern Europe and England 
with enormous damage to agricultural and 
fuel production. These disasters have 
slowed down the already slow pace of recon- 
struction, have impeded recovery of ex- 
ports, and have obliged many countries to 
draw down irreplaceable reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange, which had been earmarked 
for the importation of reconstruction ma- 
terials, for the purchase of food and fuel 
for subsistence. 

The accumulation of these grim develop- 
ments has produced a disparity between 
production in the United States and pro- 
duction in the rest of the world that is stag- 
gering in its proportions. The United States 
has been spared physical destruction during 
the war. Moreover, we have been favored 
with unusually bountiful agricultural crops 
in recent years. Production in this country 
is today running at the annual rate of $210,- 
000,000,000. 
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Responding to this highly abnormal rela- 
tionship between production in the United 
States and production in the rest of the 
world, the United States Government has al- 
ready authorized and is carrying out an ex- 
tensive program of relief and reconstruction, 
We have contributed nearly $3,000,000,000 to 
foreign relief. We have taken the lead in 
the organization of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Developmefit and the 
International Monetary Fund, and have sub- 
scribed to these two institutions to the ex- 
tent of almost $6,000,000,000. We have in- 
creased the capacity of the Export-Import 
Bank to make loans abroad by almost $3,000,- 
000,000. We have made a direct loan of 
$3,750,000,000 to Great Britain. We are pro- 
posing this year to contribute 8500, 000, 000 for 
relief and reconstruction in the Philippines, 
and $1,000,000,000 to relief in occupied areas. 
The President’s recommendations for aid to 
Greece and Turkey to the extent of $400,000,- 
000 and for post-UNRRA relief to the extent 
of $350,000,000 are still under consideration 
by Congress. And there are a few other 
smaller items. 

These measures of relief and reconstruc- 
tion have been only in part suggested by 
humanitarianism. Your Congress has au- 
thorized and your Government is carrying 
out a policy of relief and reconstruction to- 
day chiefly as a matter of national self-in- 
terest. For it is generally agreed that until 
the various countries of the world get on 
their feet and become self-supporting there 
can be no political or economic stability in 
the world, and no lasting peace or prosperity 
for any of us. Without outside aid, the 
process of recovery in many countries would 
take so long as to give rise to hopelessness 
and despair. In these conditions freedom 
and democracy and the independence of na- 
tions could not long survive, for hopeless 
and hungry people often resort to desperate 
measures. The war will not be over until 
the people of the world can again feed and 
clothe themselves and face the future with 
some degree of confidence. 

The contribution of the United States 
toward world livelihood and reconstruction 
is best measured today not in terms of money 
but in terms of the commodities which we 
ship abroad. It is commodities—food, cloth- 
ing, coal, steel, machinery—that the world 
needs, and it is commodities that we must 
concentrate our attention upon, 

Our exports of goods and services to the 
rest of the world during the current year, 
1947, are estimated to total $16,000,000,000, 
an all-time peacetime high. Before the war 
our exports of goods and services fluctuated 
around $4,000,000,000 annually. 

It is difficult to imagine $16,000,000,000 
worth of commodities, This represents 1 
month's work for each man and woman in 
the United States, 1 month’s output from 
every farm, factory, and mine. 

Let me give you another indication of the 
extent of our exports. The volume of com- 
modities now moving out of east coast and 
gulf ports of the United States is twice as 
great as the peak volume which moved out 
of those ports during the war when we were 
transporting and supplying not only our own 
huge armies abroad but a tremendous vol- 
ume of iend-lease supplies. 

Our exports this year are perhaps the max- 
imum, in quantity, that is likely to be ex- 
ported abroad in the next few years. At the 
same time these exports are probably the 
minimum that we should make available to 
the world. 

It is extremely difficult under present cir- 
cumstances to increase the volume of our 
exports further. For in this country, too, 
there is a great demand for commodities, and 
foreign customers must compete with Ameri- 
can customers. The character and compo- 
sition of our exports will probably change, 
with lesser quantities of food, fuel, and raw 
materials being exported and increased 
amounts of steel, machinery, and other 
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manufactured products going abroad. But 
the total volume of exports is not likely to 
increase substantially until the world gets 
soundly on its feet and a genuine world 
prosperity may carry a healthy multilateral 
trade to higher levels. 

In return for the commodities and services 
which we expect to furnish the world this 
year, we estimate that we will receive com- 
modities and services from abroad to the 
value of about $8,000,000,000. This is just 
about half as much as we are exporting. 
This volume of imports is equal to about 2 
weeks’ work of all the factories, farms, mines, 
and laborers of the United States, and con- 
sists largely of things which are not produced 
in this country in sufficient quantity. We 
wish that the imports were larger, but the 
war-devastated world is just not able to 
supply more. 

The difference between the value of the 
goods and services which foreign countries 
must buy from the United States this year 
and the value of the goods and services they 
are able to supply to us this year will there- 
fore amount to the huge sum of about 
$8,000,000,000. 

How are foreigners going to get the United 
States dollars necessary to cover this huge 
difference? And how are they going to get 
the United States dollars to cover a likely 
difference of nearly the same amount next 
year? These are some of the most important 
questions in international relations today. 

Of this year's difference between imports 
and exports, more than $5,000,000,00Q is be- 
ing financed by loans and grants-in-aid from 
the United States Government, through such 
instruments as direct relief, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the International Bank, the In- 
ternational Fund, and the loan to Great 
Britain. Funds for this purpose have al- 
ready been authorized by Congress. The 
remainder of this year’s deficit will be covered 
by private investments, remittances of 
American citizens abroad, and by drawing 
down the extremely limited foreign reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange. 

But what of next year, and the year after 
that? Continued political instability and 
acts of God are retarding recovery to a 
greater degree than had been anticipated. 
The extreme need for foreign countries for 
American products is likely, therefore, to 
continue undiminished in 1948, while the 
capacity of foreign countries to pay in com- 
modities will probably be only slightly in- 
creased. Under existing authorizations, con- 


. siderable sums will be available to offset next 


year’s deficit. But these funds will taper 
off rapidly during the latter part of 1948. 
The need, however, will decline very little 
if at all. 

This is not u bright picture. But we must 
face up to the facts on the rate of world re- 
covery. It has been widely overlooked that 
after the First World War it was only in 1925 
that the world arrived at the 1914 level of 
economic activity. And World War II was 
many times more destructive than World 
War I. In the late war nations planned on a 
vast scale and executed with new and tre- 
mendously improved weapons the destruc- 
tion of the enemies’ economic resources, with 
enormous success, Recovery will therefore 
be correspondingly slow. 

One more thing to be considered is that as 
great as is our supply of commodities and 
services to the world during the current year, 
it is still far short of what the people of the 
world need if they are to eat enough to main- 
tain their physical strength and at the same 
time carry on essential measures of recon- 
struction and become self-supporting. This 
will be true until the other workshops and 
granaries of the world are back in full pro- 
duction. 

What do these facts of international life 
mean for the United States and for United 
States foreign policy? 

They mean, first, that we in the United 
States must take as large a volume of im- 
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ports as possible from abroad in order that 
the financial gap between what the world 
needs and what it can pay for can be nar- 
rowed. There is no charity involved in this. 
It is simply common sense and good busi- 
ness. We are today obliged from considera- 
tions of self-interest and humanitarianism 
to finance a huge deficit in the world’s 
budget. The only sound way to end this 
deficit financing is by accepting increased 
quantities of goods from abroad. There can 
never be any stability or security in the 
world for any of us until foreign countries 
are able to pay in commodities and services 
for what they need to import and to finance 
their equipment needs from more normal 
sources of investment. 

Today in Geneva our negotiators are meet- 
ing with representatives of 17 other countries 
in an effort to negotiate a mutual reduction 
in trade barriers and an agreement upon fair 
rules to govern international trade, This is 
one of the ways in which we are attempting 
to face up to the realities of international 
life. The Geneva Conference must succeed. 
The International Trade Organization must 
be established. 

The Geneva Conference must succeed not 
only because of the emergency supply and 
financial situation that exists today, but also 
because our position as the world’s greatest 
producer and creditor nation demands that 
for a long period to come we accept an ever 
larger volume of imports. When the process 
of reconversion at home is completed, we 
are going to find ourselves far more depend- 
ent upon exports than before the war to 
maintain levels of business activity to which 
our economy has become accustomed. 

The facts of international life also mean 
that the United States is going to havé to 
undertake further emergency financing of 
foreign purchases if foreign countries are to 
continue to buy in 1948 and 1949 the com- 
modities which they need to sustain life and 
at the same time rebuild their economies. 
Requests for further United States aid may 
reach us through the International Bank, or 
through the Export-Import Bank, or they 
may be of a type which existing national and 
international institutions are not equipped 
to handle and therefore may be made directly 
through diplomatic channels. But we know 
now that further financing beyond existing 
authorizations, is going to be needed. No 
other country is able to bridge the gap in 
commodities or dollars. 

This leads directly to a third imperative 
for our foreign policy. Since world demand 
exceeds our ability to supply, we are going 
to have to concentrate our emergency assist- 
ance in areas where it will be most effective 
in building world political and economic 
stability, in promoting human freedom and 
democratic institutions, in fostering liberal 
trading policies, and in strengthening the 
authority of the United Nations. 

This is merely common sense and sound 
practice. It is in keeping with the policy 
announced by President Truman in his spe- 
cial message to Congress on March 12 on aid 
to Greece and Turkey. Free peoples who are 
seeking to preserve their independence and 
democratic institutions and human freedoms 
against totalitarian pressures, either internal 
or external, will receive top priority for 
American reconstruction aid. This is no 
more than frank recognition as President 
Truman said, “that totalitarian regimes im- 
posed on free peoples, by direct or indirect 
aggression, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the security 
of the United States.” 

The fourth thing we must do in the present 
situation is to push ahead with the recon- 
struction of those two great workshops of 
Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan— 
upon which the ultimate recovery of the two 
continents so largely depends. This is what 
Secretary Marshall meant when he reported 
to the Nation on April 28 that action on 
behalf of European recovery cannot await 
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“compromise through exhaustion,” and that 
we must take whatever action is possible 
immediately, even without full Four Power 
agreement, to effect a larger measure of Eu- 
ropean, including German, recovery. Euro- 
pean recovery cannot be complete until the 
various parts of Europe's economy are work- 
ing together in a harmonious whole. And 
the achievement of a coordinated European 
economy remains a fundamental objective of 
our foreign policy. 

Finally, in order to carry out an economi- 
cal and effective policy of relief and recon- 
struction along the foregoing lines, your 
Government is going to need the extension 
by Congress of certain Executive powers over 
the domestic sale, transportation, and ex- 
portation of a limited list of commodities. 
Such controls have been in effect during the 
war and are still in effect under the Presi- 
dent's war powers, but are due to expire 
June 30 of this year. 

It is vitally important that these con- 
trols be renewed. It is commodities that 
are needed in critical areas abroad, not just 
money. It is wheat and coal and steel that 
are urgently required to stave off economic 
collapse, not just dollar credits. 

Your Government must therefore be able 
to insure equitable distribution of supplies 
as between the domestic economy and the 
export demand. This requires the extension 
of allocation powers with respect to a limited 
list of commodities certified by the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of Commerce as 
critical to the foreign economic policy of the 
United States. Powers to assign priorities 
directly to producing firms will be necessary 
for a still more restricted list of items. At 
the same time, a continuation of export con- 
trois is required in order to direct exports 
where we want them to go and to cut down 
unnecessary and undesirable foreign buying 
in the domestic market. 

Power to assign priorities on transporta- 
tion are also needed. This power is needed 
in order to insure the efficient use of trans- 
portation facilities, particularly freight cars. 
Without such authority it will be difficult to 
move bulkly export commodities such as coal 
and grain in the required quantities. 

Finally, certain legislation which would 
enable the Maritime Commission to insure 
maximum availability and efficient use of 
shipping is required in order to insure the 
success of our export programs with respect 
to bulky items such as coal and grain. 

Legislative proposals of this nature have 
been presented to Congress, or will be pre- 
sented in the near future. It is of the 
greatest importance to the foreign economic 

-policy of this country, and thus to the se- 
curity and well-being of the Nation, that 
these powers be granted. 

There is a story going the rounds about a 
man, who, after listening to an extended lec- 
ture on the grave financial and economic 
difficulties of northern Europe and Great 
Britain, remarked, “And just think, all the 
trouble was caused by a blizzard.” 

I think we will all agree that something 
more than a blizzard has caused Europe's 
current difficulties. But last winter's bliz- 
zard did show up the extremely narrow mar- 
gins of human and national subsistence 
which prevail in the world today, margins so 
narrow that a blizzard can threaten popu- 
lations with starvation and nations with 

tcy and loss of independence. 

Not only do human beings and nations 
exist in narrow economic margins, but also 
human dignity, human freedom, and demo- 
cratic institutions. 

It is one of the principal aims of our for- 
eign policy today to use our economic and 
financial resources to widen these margins. 
It is necessary if we are to preserve our own 
freedoms and our own democratic institu- 
tions. It is necessary for our national se- 
curity. And it is our duty and our privilege 
as human beings. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. It will be noted 
that the Under Secretary’s speech draws 
attention to the conditions that are de- 
veloping in Europe and Japan, in very 
plain terms. Among other things he 
points out that if the disintegration of 
Europe and Asia is to be stopped and re- 
habilitation started we must in some 
manner revive the two workshops of 
Europe and Asia, Germany and Japan. 

I wish to read two paragraphs of Mr. 
Acheson’s . speech, emphasizing this 
point. Under Secretary Acheson, in his 
speech, said: 

The facts of international life also mean 
that the United States is going to have to 
undertake further emergency financing of 
foreign purchases if foreign countries are 
to continue to buy in 1948 and 1949 the 
commodities which they need to sustain life 
and at the same time rebuild their econ- 
omies. Requests for further United States 
aid may reach us through the International 
Bank, or through the Export-Import Bank, 
or they may be a type which existing na- 
tional and international institutions are 
not equipped to handle and therefore may 
be made directly through diplomatic chan- 
nels. But we know now that further financ- 
ing, beyond existing authorizations, is go- 
ing to be needed. No other country is able 
to bridge the gap in commodities or dollars. 


TI want particularly to draw attention 
to that sentence. It has some relation 
to an inquiry made a few moment ago by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
in connection with the relief bill as to 
what are the plans for further relief. 
Here in this statement, while it is not 
dealing with relief, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, who certainly is as well 
informed, if not better informed, than 
anyone in our Government, states posi- 
tively that further financing will be 
needed. 

I quote further: 

This leads directly to a third imperative 
for our foreign policy. Since world demand 
exceeds our ability to supply, we are going 
to have to concentrate our emergency as- 
sistance in areas where it will be most ef- 
fective in building world political and eco- 
nomic stability, in promoting human free- 
dom and democtatie institutions, in foster- 
ing liberal trading policies, and in strength- 
ening the authority of the United Nations. 

* * * * . 

The fourth thing we must do in the pres- 
ent situation is to push ahead with the re- 
construction of those two great workshops 
of Europe and Asia—Germany and Japan— 
upon which the ultimate recovery of the two 
continents so largely depends. This is what 
Secretary Marshall ment when he reported 
to the Nation on April 28 that action on be- 
half of European recovery cannot await com- 
promise through exhaustion, and that we 
must take whatever action is possible im- 
mediately, even without full Four Power 
agreement, to effect a larger measure of Eu- 
ropean, including German, recovery. Euro- 
pean recovery cannot be complete until the 
various parts of Europe’s economy are work- 
ing together in a harmonious whole. And 
the achievement of a coordinated 
economy remains a fundamental objective of 
our foreign policy. 


Mr. President, on April 7 I discussed 
at some length in this Chamber the reso- 
lution, Senate Resolution 10, submitted 
by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomas] and myself, which provides that 
Congress approves and favors the crea- 
tion of a United States of Europe within 
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the United Nations. Even though there 
has been little apparent response to that 
proposal by Members of this Body, I am 
glad to report that there has been a fa- 
vorable and widespread reaction to it in 
the press, If the proposal is eventually 
accepted, it will not be the first time in 
our history that the Senate has followed 
rather than led public opinion in a mat- 
ter of vital importance. 

When I discussed the resolution on 
April 7, the Moscow Conference was still 
in progress. It was not at that time cer- 
tain that nothing could be achieved at 
the conference, although few expected 
anything of importance would come of it. 
Now that we know the results, it surely 
is high time that we begin to develop our 
own policy in an affirmative and positive 
manner. If our resourcefulness is limited 
to a repetition of sterile conferences with 
Mr. Molotov, I can see little hope for a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

Mr. President, although the Under 
Secretary does not directly mention a 
Federation of Europe, he does emphasize 
the necessity of the reconstruction of 
Germany’s and Europe’s productive ca- 
pacity and, again, I submit that a fed- 
eration of Europe's bankrupt states 
offers the best possible way to bring 
about such reconstruction. AsI said be- 
fore, unless Germany is merged into a 
larger unity which she cannot dominate, 
we run the risk of a revival of a mili- 
taristic Germany, a risk which I do not 
me the rest of Europe will or should 

e. 

Mr. President, I believe it is well worth 
the time of the Senat: to consider the 
views of the editors of many of our news- 
papers because there is a tendency for 
us to think that the people back home 
are not seriously interested in our foreign 
relations. In my opinion, these edito- 
rials prove that many of our thinking 
citizens and editors do not look upon the 
proposal to bring Europe together as an 
idle dream. They know that whether or 
not it may be called utopian, it is essen- 
tial to any reconstruction of a decent 
and peaceful world. 

I have here several editorials, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they may be in- 
serted in the Recorp in the order in 
which I shall hand them to the official 
reporter, because they all relate to the 
same problem. I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senate to read them all, 
although I think they make a very clear 
case in favor of the resolution, and what 
is particularly significant is that they 
come from divers parts of the country. 
However, I wish to read a few excerpts 
from some of the more significant edi- 
torials. I wish to begin with one from 
the Post-Dispatch of St. Louis, Mo., of 
April 28. I am sure all Senators are 
familiar with this newspaper. It is one 
of the leading and most influential news- 
papers in the country. The editorial is 
entitled “Why the Opposition?” It is, 
in part, as follows: i 

The State De t seems to be turn- 
ing its back on the movement for a United 
States of Europe as a means of rationaliz- 
ing the European economy and setting up a 
barrier to the further spread of communism 
on the Continent. This idea has gained 
wide acceptance in Britain and in Europe, 
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and in recent weeks has gained momentum 
in the United States. 
. * \* . * 

Walter Lippmann has declared that no 
less than an economic union“ is necessary 
to prevent the spread of chaos in Europe. 
In his column today, Edgar Ansel Mowrer 
says: 

“If our aim is to be the containing of 
Soviet expansion, then the unification of 
Europe is a sovereign instrument. That is 
perhaps why President Truman recently 
approved the idea of a European federation 
in an interview with George Creel.” 


Then I skip down to the last para- 
graph: 

By providing for the free flow of trade 
and the interchange of resources, a United 
States of Europe should lift the Continent 
from the economic despair which would 
make it an easy victim of Communist ex- 
pansionism. But the fine dream of the 
United Europe too long antedates Lenin and 
Stalin to be termed simply an anti-Com- 
munist scheme. It is a plan to save western 
civilization from the age-long curse of na- 
tionalistic wars, and that is the historic per- 
spective in which the State Department 
should see it. 


I have two other editorials from the 
same newspaper developing the thought 
involved in the resolution, which I also 
wish to submit for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
28, 1947] s 
WHY THE OPPOSITION? 


The State Department seems to be turn- 
ing its back on the movement for a United 
States of Europe as a means of rationalizing 
the European economy and setting up a bar- 
rier to the further spread of communism on 
the Continent. This idea has gained wide 
acceptance in Britain and in Europe, and in 
recent weeks has gained momentum in the 
United States. 

Many Congressmen have spoken out for 
the resolution, introduced in the Senate by 
Mr. Futsricut, of Arkansas, fo: a United 
States of Europe within the framework of 
the United Nations. Many newspapers have 
indorsed the plan editorially, among them 
the New York Times, the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal, the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
the Chicago Daily News, and the New Orleans 
Item. 

Walter Lippmann has declared that “no 
less than an economic union” is necessary 
to prevent the spread of chaos in Europe. In 
his column today, Edgar Ansel Mowrer says: 

“If our aim is to be the containing of 
Soviet expansion, then the unification of Eu- 
rope is a sovereign instrument. That is per- 
haps why President Truman recently ap- 
proved the idea of a European federation in 
an interview with George Creel.” 

Yet the attitude of the State Department is 
such that Richard L. Stokes could write in 
yesterday's Post-Dispatch that the proposals 


of Winston Churchill and John Foster Dulles , 


for a united Europe have “alarmed admin- 
istration (State Department) officials, who 
regard them as expedients of last resort, in 
case Russia hopelessly blocks peace settle- 
ment efforts.” 

Ata time when the President of the United 
States has openly, before all the world, ac- 
cepted the challenge of ideological warfare 
with Russia, this seems inconsistent and 
unreal. 

Today American battleships parade in 
Turkish waters. To Turkey and Greece we 
are sending both economic and military as- 
sistance with the object of restraining So- 
viet expansion. 
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If it is a draw-back that a United States of 
Europe would offend Russia, then evidently 
our whole policy toward Greece and Turkey 
is hopelessly ill-advised on the same grounds, 

By providing for the free flow of trade 
and the interchange of resources, a United 
States of Europe should lift the continent 
from the economic despair which would 
make it an easy victim of Cummunist ex- 
pansion. But the fine dream of the united 
Europe too long antedates Lenin and Stalin 
to be termed simply an anti-Communist 
scheme. It is a plan to save western civili- 
zation from the age-long curse of national- 


istic wars, and that is the historic perspective ` 


in which the State Department should see it, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
May 1, 1947] 


EUROPE'S HOPE 


At the close of the First World War, Wood- 
row Wilson did not see the necessity of eco- 
nomic unity in Europe. He even made mat- 
ters worse than they were before by carving 
large and relatively prosperous states like 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire into numerous 
small states without either the military 
strength or the economic resources necessary 
to sustain life. 

All this was understood and elaborated 
upon at length by historians and econo- 
mists—and newspaper editors—in the period 
between the two world wars. Yet for all 
this the architects of the present “peace” 
are repeating the same tragic error. 

In his report to the Nation of the Moscow 
meeting, Secretary Marshall had much to say 
of the necessity to “establish workable 
boundaries” in Europe, by which he must 
mean in the main, the reestablishment of the 
old boundaries, with no major changes ex- 
cept those forced in eastern Europe by the 
hard fist of the Russian realists, 

Yet conditions have changed since Wilson’s 
time so as to make the need for unity in 
Europe far greater than it was before. The 
preponderant strength Great Britain boasted 
between the wars is dissipated and France 
has sunk to the level of a second-rate power. 
They no longer olier their old protection to 
the small nations of the continent. And 
where before there was only the nightmare of 
a revived German power, there is now also 
the worse threat of Soviet absorption. 

The economic need for unity also is more 
compelling than ever before. The riches of 
the overseas colonies are diminished or gone. 
A substitute must be found in the increased 
wealth that will come from the free flow of 
trade and cheap mass production serving the 
needs of a large population not divided by 
economic boundaries. 

‘The United States of Europe offers the con- 
tinent the hope of rescue from poverty which 
is needed to counter the appeal of com- 
munism. 

What Aristide Briand said about a United 
States of Europe in 1930 applies with even 
greater force in 1947: 

“It appeals to people’s good sense and 
reason. It appears perfectly natural as a 
necessity for all the peoples of those coun- 
tries which have been most early ruined by 
war, and which have suffered most. It is 
they who should be the first to listen. 

“It is our misfortune to inhabit a conti- 
nent which has been scourged by many wars, 
and which is just recovering from the most 
recent conflagration. Its sufferings still are 
far from being healed. Its material dim- 
culties still are far from being resolved. A 
heavy heritage weighs upon us.” 

The traditional British policy was to seek 
British security in a divided Europe. Today 
if western Europe remains divided, and quar- 
reling, and poverty-stricken, it is an invita- 
tion for communism to dominate the conti- 
nent. British and American security lie to- 
day not in a divided Europe, but in a Europe 
united to the edge of the “iron curtain” and 
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extending an invitation and an example to 
the nations behind it. 

Is it too much to expect American states- 
men to respond to this opportunity to remedy 
the great error of those who remade the 
map of Europe after the First World War? 
Do we not refiect on our ability to learn 


from history if we repeat the palpable, fate- 


ful error of Wilson, Clemenceau, and Lloyd 
George? 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 9, 
1947] 


A SICK CONTINENT 


What has happened to the 17-word reso- 
lution introduced in the House and Senate 
7 weeks ago calling for a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations? 

Secretary of State Marshall has been called 
upon to express his views about the resolu- 
tion but has given no answer. Senator Van- 
DENBERG, asked to set the resolution down 
for a hearing before his Foreign Relations 
Committee, has replied that he sees no pos- 
sibility of a hearing on it in the immediate 
future. President Truman, although he had 
expressed a friendliness to the plan before 
the resolution was introduced, has been si- 
lent since. 

Meanwhile both the need and the oppor- 
tunity for the creation of a European con- 
federation becomes each day more apparent. 
The economic recovery of Europe is so slow 
and halting that John J. McCloy, the new 
head of the World Bank, practically warns 
that what we had hoped to advance in the 
form of loans to stimulate the continent's 
economy must be considered as outright gifts. 
Neither the American banking community 
nor the World Bank will advance the money; 
the United States Government will have to 
do it without any real expectation that the 
debt will be repaid, 

The total will run into billions, and the 
question arises of what return we may ex- 
pect on the investment. Walter Lippmann 
suggests that the loans should be made not 
to individual countries but to a collective 
entity as an inducement for the unification 
of Europe. 

Mr. Lippmann, along with Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Edgar Ansel Mowrer, has sharply 
criticized the State Department for over- 
looking the necessity of achieving the unifi- 
cation of western Europe to give the area the 
combined resources and production required 
for economic and political stability. 

The hard truth is that Europe is an indus- 
trial continent, and Germany is its industrial 
heart. Until a way is found to put the great 
German coal, steel and chemical industries to 
work for Europe, the Continent is likely to 
remain a poorhouse. 

Yet no one would propose—least of all this 
newspaper—that German industry be revived 
under old-time German control. It must be 
revived, but revived in a framework which 
will guarantee that it is never again per- 
verted to military conquest. This can be 
achieved if Germany is reduced to its various 
states, which are controlled by making them 
members of a European federation. 

Psychologically the time is ripe to press for 
European unity. In France the Ramadier 
government has purged itself of Communist 
members, who would have opposed European 
confederation because Russia opposes it. In 
Britain Prime Minister Attlee was a strong 
advocate of a United States of Europe in the 
1930's and Winston Churchill, leader of the 
opposition, has been an eloquent champion 
of the movement for 20 years. It is one 
project on which American influence might 
be expected to bring British Laborites and 
Conservatives together. g 

America has the political and economic in- 
fluence to sponsor the unification of western 
Europe, and also the military strength to 
guard the movement against intimidation by 
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Russia, the only considerable power likely to 
oppose it. 

Secretary Marshall and Senator VANDEN- 
BERG apparently have been so absorbed in the 
details of treaty negotiations that they have 
not had time to study the full implications 
of the Fulbright-Thomas resolution for a 
United States of Europe. But they should 
take time, for it is a design that can change 
the course of history. If it is worth the seri- 
ous attention of Mr. Churchill and Mr, 
Attlee it is worth the attention of Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. VANDENBeRG—and of President 
Truman. 

In his réport on the Moscow Conference, 
Mr. Marshall spoke of the necessity of the 
“economic unity of Germany.” The economic 
unity of Germany is secondary; it is the 
economic unity of Europe that counts. 

The State Department should reexamine 
its goals and raise its sights. It is the con- 
tinent of Europe that deserves and demands 
rehabilitation. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also have an editorial from the New 
York Times of April 18, referring to uni- 
fication of Europe, and I wish to read a 
short excerpt from it, as follows: 


It can begin only by efforts to integrate a 
federation of German states into a larger 
federation of as many European states as 
possible on the basis of ultimate equality. 
For only in this way would it be possible 
to enlist all Europe’s energies in the re- 
construction and protection of the Con- 
tinent, while preventing a German pre- 
dominance within the federation by the 
numerical superiority of the non-German 
states. In this project France must take the 
lead. 

Until recently, French official policy, torn 
between foreign. political necessities and 
domestic party maneuverings, has provided 
little hope for that. But there are encourag- 
ing signs of a change. As if voicing a 
warning to Foreign Minister Bideault, Maur- 
ice Half, economic director of the French 
zone in Germany, declares that while 
France must fear a strong Germany, she must 
fear even more a disorderly Germany, made 
so by economic oppression and looking to the 
east for salvation. Moreover, as demon- 
strated at the Moscow Conference, France is 
turning away from the unprofitable Russian 
orientation and is now so close to the views 
of the United States and Britain that full 
agreement with them is in sight. It is to 
þe hoped that this will include support of 
a United States of Europe. For it is only 
too true, as statesmen have said so often in 
one way or another, that Europe must fed- 
erate or perish. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

_ There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


While the deadlock between Russia and 
the western world continues at Moscow, a 
resolution to rally American support for a 
project which is the logical answer to that 
deadlock has been introduced in both Houses 
of Congress by Senator FULBRIGHT and Rep- 
resentative Bocas. In a short but weighty 20 
words it would notify the world “that the 
Congress hereby favors the creation of a 
United States of Europe within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” ; 

As Mr. Boccs declared, this proposal is 
neither novel nor utopian. In one form or 
another it has been advocated over a long 
period of years by such eminent minds as 
Victor Hugo, William Penn, Immanuel Kant, 
Aristide Briand and Gustav Stresemann; and 
it is supported today by such practical world 
statesmen as Prime Minister Attlee, President 
Auriol of France, Winston Churchill, Prime 
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Minister Smuts and, unofficially, by President 
Truman. Behind them stands a growing 
mass of public opinion in Europe itself, as 
expressed in a recent poll of Europe's parlia- 
ments undertaken by Richard Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, long an exponent of a European 
Union. 

It goes without saying that a United States 
of Europe can be created only by Europe itself. 
As Senator FULBRIGHT stated, the resolution 
does not mean that we shall undertake to 
impose on the Old World the kind of federa- 
tion which has worked so well in the New. 
That would be a futile and dangerous under- 
taking. But it does mean that the United 
States would pledge support to the forces 
already at work to make the dream a reality. 
Such support, adding another positive 
element to President Truman's policy of aid- 
ing the free nations of the world, would give 
a mighty impetus to a plan which holds out 
the hest hope not only of putting an end to 
the nationalistic anarchy which has twice 
plunged us into world wars but also of bring- 
ing about a renaissance of west European 
civilization. 

At best the federation of Europe would be 
a long and laborious process, as shown by 
the many practical problems involved in 
forming a mere customs union between the 
kindred Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg. But if it is to come about at all, it 
must start, as Mr. Churchill clearly saw, with 
a new deal between France and Germany. 
That deal cannot begin with either the en- 
forced dismemberment of Germany, as orig- 
inally demanded by French official policy, or, 
in the words of Mr. Hoover, with keeping 
Germany in economic chains, which would 
also keep Europe in rags. It can begin only 
by efforts to integrate a federation of Ger- 
man states into a larger federation of as 
many European states as possible on the 
basis of ultimate equality. For only in this 
way would it be possible to enlist all Europe's 
energies in the reconstruction and protection 
of the continent, while preventing a Ger- 
man predominance within the federation by 
the numerical superiority of the non-German 
states. In this project France must take the 
lead 

Until recently, French official policy, torn 
between foreign political necessities and do- 
mestic party maneuverings, has provided lit- 
tle hope for that, But there are encourag- 
ing signs of a change. As if voicing a 
warning to Foreign Minister Bidault, Maurice 
Half, economic director of the French zone 
in Germany, declares that while France must 
fear a strong Germany, she must fear even 
more a disorderly Germany, made so by eco- 
nomic oppression and looking to the East for 
salvation. Moreover, as demonstrated at the 
Moscow Conference, France is turning away 
from the unprofitable Russian orientation 
and is now so close to the views of the United 
States and Britain that full agreement with 
them is in sight. It is to be hoped that this 
will include support of a United States of 
Europe. For it is only too true, as states- 
men have said so often in one way or an- 
other, that Europe must federate or perish. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp various editorials 
which I shall not read. One is from the 
Texarkana Gazette of March 30. An- 
other is from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of March 21. One is from the St. Louis 
Globe Democrat of March 22: Some are 
from other sections of the country. 

There is an editorial from the Hart- 
ford, Conn., Times of April 21, 1947; an 
editorial from the Dallas, Tex., News of 
April 20, 1947; and an editorial from the 
Knickerbocker News, of Albany, N. Y., 
of April 24, 1947. 

It will be noticed that these news- 
papers do not represent any particular 
party. The editorials come from all 
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parts of the United States, from both 
Republican and Democratic newspapers, 
again giving evidence of the success of 
the nonpartisan approach to foreign 
policy. 

There is an editorial from the Miami, 
Fia., Herald of March 27, 1947; and 
an article from the Christian Science 
Monitor entitled “Federation—An Im- 
pelling Necessity’?” written by William 
H. Stringer. 

There is an editorial from the Star- 
Telegram of Fort Worth (Tex.) of May 
1, 1947; an editorial from the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal of March 23, 
1947; an editorial from the Lincoln 
(Nebr.) State Journal of March 26, 1947; 
an editorial from the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times of March 25, 1947; an editorial 
from the Washington Post of April 8, 
1947; an editorial from the Asheville 
(N. C.) Citizen of March 25, 1948; and 
an editorial from the Charlotte (N. C.) 
News, which was republished in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 3, 1947. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Texarkana Gazette of March 
30, 1947] 


A UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas the other 
day introduced a concurrent resolution that 
the Congress favor the creation of a United 
States of Europe within the framework of 
the United: Nations. 

However, visionary that resolution might 
sound, when one surveys the miserable con- 
dition in which Great Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe now find themselves, it is 
not difficult to see that without some plan 
of federation there is little hope the nations 
across the sea will ever be able to achieve 
the degree of economic stability necessary for 
the preservation of peace. 

We have stated in this column before that 
peace cannot come to the world in anything 
more than a temporary status until the na- 
tions of Europe are able to provide a much 
improved standard of living for the majority 
of their people. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, discussing a 
federated Europe, puts it in more classical 
language: 

“Communism’s great ally in Europe today 
is not the cold, abstruse materialism of the 
Marxian doctrine; it is ‘balloon belly’ in 
Germany and the Balkans, toothless children 
in France and Britain, and everywhere, from 
the crumbling cliffs of Dover to the Black 
Sea, scurvy and rickets and a door closed 
against a comfortable and decent human 
existence.” 

There is no doubt about it, the bringing 
together of the nations of Europe into a fed- 
eration for their economical, political and 
social salvation would be a monumental task 
but to say that it cannot be done is to admit 
that man has not achieved a degree of civil- 
ization sufficient to forestall an orgy of 


- blood-letting every 25 or 30 years. 


World crises like the present one demand 
more than practicality; more than a holding 
up of the hands in the frustration that natu- 
rally comes with a survey of all of the old 
political, racial, and ideological differences 
that exist in Europe. 

Situations such as that in which the world 
now finds itself call for vision, imagination 
and heroic boldness. 

The stage for the organization of a United 
States of Europe is better set today than ever 
before for the simple reason that one of its 
great opponents, Great Britain, is in ne con- 
dition economically and in no mood men- 
tally to do anything other than to lend a 
helping hand, 
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Many statesmen of the world have done 
more than toy with the idea that Europe 
could be federalized to the extent that the 
strangling economic barriers that have held 
it back through the ages can be torn away. 

The Post-Dispatch recalls that Victor Hugo 
championed the idea at the International 
Peace Congress in Paris in 1849. He said: “A 
day will come when those two immense 
groups, the United States of Europe and the 
United States of America, shall be seen 
placed in the presence of each other, ex- 
tending the hand of fellowship across the 
ocean exchanging their produce, their com- 
merce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, im- 
proving creation under the eye of the Creator 
and uniting, for the good of all, those two 
irresistible and infinite powers, the fraternity 
of men and the power of God.” 

Practically every move for unity in the 
past, however, has been frustrated by Great 
Britain whose theme of empire was “divide 
and rule.” 

Men in high place even in Britain today 
have seen the error of her ways. Prime Min- 
ister Attlee has said, “Europe must federate 
or perish.” Winston Churchill has said: “Tf, 
in this interval, we can revive the life and 
unity of Europe and Christendom, and with 
this new reinforcement build high and com- 
manding a world structure of peace which no 
one will dare challenge, the most awful crisis 
of history will have passed away and the 
highroad of history will again become open.” 

No, the federation of Europe is not orig- 
inal with Mr. FULBRIGHT, but if such an 
eventuality should stem from the resolution 
he introduced in Congress the other day he 
would assume a stature in history compara- 
ble to those of Lincoln and Thomas Jefferson. 

The framework is here in the United Na- 
tions, but we must have a better demonstra- 
tion of statesmanship in Washington and in 
the world before the United States of Eu- 
rope can indeed become more than a dream 
of men of vision. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of March 
21, 1947] 


FINE ACT OF STATESMANSHIP 


The centuries-old dream of a United States 
of Europe, outlined at length in a Post-Dis- 
patch editorial of last Sunday, entitled “In 
Clio's Womb,” has received strong impetus in 
Congress. This impetus takes the form of a 
resolution, introduced today in the House by 
Representative Bocos of Louisiana and in the 
Senate by Messrs. FULBRIGHT and THOMAS. 

Short and pithy, the resolution is reminis- 
cent of the now famous one-sentence reso- 
lution of Mr. FULBRIGHT, passed by the House 
in 1943, expressing approval of American 
participation in a postwar international or- 
ganization. The Fulbright resolution was a 
forerunner to establishment of the United 
Nations. The present resolution is equally 
simple, It reads: 

“That the Congress favors the creation of 
a United States of Europe within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” 

The idea of a federated Europe has recently 
been advanced by Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister Attlee, Prime Minister Smuts, of 
South Africa, and John Foster Dulles, adviser 
to General Marshall at Moscow. But it has 
long been a favorite topic of speculation by 
statesmen and philosophers. 

An idea for a united Europe was advanced 
by Henry IV in his Great Design of the sev- 
enteenth century. Nearly 100 years ago, ina 
famous speech, Victor Hugo eloquently 
pleaded for it. Former Prime Minister Bri- 
and, of France, urged the idea before the old 
League of Nations. 

What gives the idea new force is the devas- 
tation which Europe is suffering today, and 
the realization, brought tragically home by 
the second world war, that something funda- 
mental must be done if European civiliza- 
tion is to survive. A federated Europe, even 
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if it were limited to the elimination of cus- 
toms barriers, would be of immense benefit 
to the suffering peoples of Europe. 

There are, of course, a thousand obstacles 
to a United States of Europe—old hatreds, 
old rivalries, differences of language and of 
race, economic jealousies, and what not. To 
say these cannot be overcome is, perhaps, to 
be practical, but the urgency of the times 
is such that statesmen must transcend mere 
practicality. 

Representative Bocas and Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT and THomas have started a move- 
ment in Congress which may have a profound 
effect upon the future of Europe and, hence, 
the future of the world. What they have 
done is to start a discussion which may well 
be the prelude to action. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
March 22, 1947] 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

A resolution introduced in the House by 
Boces of Louisiana and in the Senate by 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, calls for congressional 
approval of the creation of a United States 
of Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

The proposal, which has great merit, is not 
new. Senator FULBRIGHT has made the rec- 
ommendation previously. Winston Churchill 
urged it long ago, and is still working for it. 
General Smuts of the Union of South Africa 
is an ardent federationist, and so are Leon 
Blum and Edouard Herriot, of France; Gen- 
eral deGaulle’s friends say he approves. 
Prime Minister Attlee once said that “Europe 
must federate or perish.” President Truman 
has all but given his full approval, and John 
Foster Dulles recently caused an interna- 
tional stir by advocating it. 

A poll of 3,913 members of European par- 
Haments by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, a 
federationist, has elicited to date 624 replies, 
and only 12 were adverse. Among the 86 
members of the French Parliament who re- 
plied in the affirmative, is Vincent Auriol, 
President of the Republic. 

So, the idea is not new nor is it lacking in 
emphatic support by world figures. 

A federation of Europe’s nations is a dream 
that should come true. It is the common 
sense, simple solution of the manifold prob- 
lems that have combined to keep the Con- 
tinent in almost continuous turmoil for cen- 
turies. It has its parallel in the United 
States, where 48 States geographically con- 


. tiguous but differing from each other in at- 


titudes of many kinds, have joined in a fed- 
eration of States with an over-all govern- 
ment in which State’s rights are carefully 
protected. 

We are so accustomed to the workable ar- 
rangement whereby Texas oll and gas, Kan- 
sas wheat, Montana copper, California fruit, 
Wisconsin cheese, Pennsylvania coal are dis- 
tributed Nation-wide without regard for 
borders and without serious dispute over 
tariffs, that we cannot see why the nations 
of Europe cannot set up similar machinery 
of federation. 

Europe, of course, presents problems con- 
cerned with language and customs differ- 
ences, variations of political ideology, rival- 
ries centuries old, but those same differences 
in lesser proportions were present when the 
Thirteen Colonies united, and later as the 
Nation expanded westward. It is an idle 
dream to believe that there will ever be an 
European melting pot, that the French will 
ever cease to be French, Greeks ever cease 
being Greeks, etc., but it is not wishful think- 
ing to believe that nationalism can still be 
vigorous but at the same time amenable to 
some form of over-all authority for the com- 
mon good of all the peoples. 

But that day is far distant. It is scarcely 
possible that at this time of confusion and 
turbulence, a working arrangement can be 
forged under the framework of the United 
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Nations, or by any other method. Because 
it should be done does not mean that it can 
be done—now. The United Nations has yet 
to prove its potency in the broad field of 
world security. Its efforts within the re- 
stricted field of European federation would 
certainly be nil at this moment, with full 
knowledge that a United States of Europe 
would automatically reduce its task im- 
measurably in the international theater. 

Nothing can be lost by congressional sup- 
port of the Boggs-Fulbright resolution. But 
contrawise, nothing will be gained except 
that a laudable precedent will be set. Some 
day, all of us hope, there will be a United 
States of Europe. George Washington so 
hoped and believed. Writing to General La- 
fayette, he said: “We have sowed seeds of 
liberty and union that will spring up every- 
where on earth. One day, taking its pattern 
from the United States, there will be founded 
the United States of Europe.” Today such a 
union appears as remote as when Washington 
wrote, but we can still hope. 

It may be argued that the Boggs-Pulbright 
resolution would place America in the role of 
an intruder in the internal affairs of foreign 
governments. Events of the past few weeks 
make such argument less than pertinent. 


[From the Hartford Times of April 21, 1947] 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Eighty-one prominent Americans have is- 
sued an eloquent appeal for popular support 
for a United States of Europe. Official en- 
dorsement of such a proposal is sought in a 
resolution now before Congress. The plan is 
under discussion in England. It is certain’ 
to come before the United Nations. 

Obviously, it is a proposal that can be- 
come a reality only if it has the backing of 
the peoples and governments of Europe itself, 
But it is a matter for discussion and decision 
here also. As the American committee says, 
Europe's future involves our future; Europe's 
peace, our peace; Europe’s prosperity, our 
prosperity, and Europe's freedom, our free- 
dom.” Two world wars have taught us the 
truth of all this. It is, incredibly, not certain 
they have taught Europe that tariff barriers, 

armies, and political anagtonisms 
are luxuries the continent can no longer 


“afford. 


Likewise, the world can no longer afford 
to permit a divided Europe to menace its 
peace. The federation of European states is 
not a matter to be settled entirely by them- 
selves. The proposal is in harmony with the 
United Nations, which the American commit- 
tee calls the “cradle and framework of a 
United States of Europe.” It is a concept 
especially appealing to this country which 
long ago showed the world that an area of 
diverse interests and widely varying condi- 
tions could be united if there was a will to- 
ward unity among its people. Whatever we 
can do, officially and privately, to build that 
unity in Europe is a service to ourselves as 
well as to the world. 


[From the Dallas News of April 20, 1947] 
PARLIAMENT FOR EUROPE 


“This summer,” announced a professor of 
history at a meeting last month in the grand 
ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (New 
York), “the first congress of European mem- 
bers of parliament will meet.“ The speaker 
was Count Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, of 
the New York University faculty, editor of 
Paneuropa, president of the Pan-European 
Union, formerly with the University of 
Vienna, and author of a large number of 
books and articles. 

Professor Coudenhove-Kalergi addressed 
letters to 3,918 members of the respective 
Parliaments of France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
Greece, Switzerland, Ireland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, and received 624 replies, 
Six hundred and twelve of these fayored the 
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establishment of a European federation 
within the framework of the United Nations, 

The congress at Geneva will have one dele- 
gate (each delegate a member of his own 
national parliament) for each million of 
population in his particular country. These 
184 delegates shall constitute the first pre- 
liminary parliament of Europe,” the professor 
explains, “entirely free in its program and 
decisions; free to invite other European par- 
liaments to cooperate. For some of the par- 
liamentary pioneers of European federation 
insist upon the inclusion of the Soviet Union. 
It will be up to these delegates to present 
their case, although I have some doubts 
whether the Soviets would be inclined to 
respect a European bill of rights or to accept 
pan-European control of their foreign, eco- 
nomic, and military policy.” 

Tt is noted that “all this work of the Euro- 
pean Congress will aim at a regional union 
within the framework of the United Nations, 
according to article 52 of its Charter which 
provides for such regional agreements and 
agencies,” but the ultimate goal is a United 
States of Europe. 

Here is something to watch. It could come 
to nothing, and then again it could amount 
to something very big and beneficial. 


{From the Albany Knickerbocker News of 
April 24, 1947] 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

Eighty-one prominent Americans have is- 
sued an eloquent appeal for popular support 
for a United States of Europe. Official en- 
dorsement of such a proposal is sought in a 
resolution now before Congress. The plan is 
under discussion in England. It is certain 
to come before the United Nations. 

Obviously, it is a proposal that can be- 
come a reality only if it has the backing of 
the peoples and governments of Europe itself. 
But it is a matter for discussion and decision 
here also, As the Americar. committee says, 
Europe's future involves our future, Eu- 
rope’s peace our peace, Europe’s prosperity 
our prosperity, and Europe's freedom our 
freedom.” Two world wars have taught us 
the truth of all this. It is, incredibly, not 
certain they have taught Eurcpe that tariff 


barriers, standing armies, and political an- 


tagonisms are luxuries the Continent can no 
longer afford. 

Likewise, the world can no longer afford 
to permit a divided Europe to menace its 
peace. The federation of European states is 
not a matter to be settled entirely by them- 
selves. The proposal is in harmony with 
the United Nations, which the American 
committee calls the “cradle and framework 
of a United States of Europe.” It is a con- 
cept especially appealing to thir country 
which long ago showed the world that an 
area of diverse interests and widely varying 
conditions could be united if there was a 
will toward unity among its people. What- 
ever we can do, officially and privately, to 
build that unity in Europe is a service to 
ourselves as well as to the world. 


[From the Miami Herald of March 27, 1947] 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE? 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the creation of a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations.” 

This resolution was introduced in Con- 
gress Saturday by Representative HALE Boccs 
of Louisiana, one of the youngest Members. 

Its counterpart is sponsored in the Senate 
by Senators FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and 
THomas of Utah. 

We predict that American political think- 
ing will turn more and more to the support 
of this idea. It is an old idea with new sup- 
port. It has been recently advocated by 
Winston Churchill in Great Britain. It was 
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the subject of a recent address in Chicago 
by John Foster Dulles. 

A United States of Europe today would 
mean a federation of western Europe. Rus- 
sians resent it as something hostile and alien 
to themselves. It would not necessarily be 
hostile, but it would be alien to the Com- 
munist system. The customs unions and 
other devices through which it would prob- 
ably operate in the beginning would be a less 
rigid system than the closed economy that 
Russia has established in eastern Europe in 
the sphere of its influence. It would always 
be open to any other European state that 
wished to join and could qualify. 

It could be the means of restoring a de- 
cent living economy to the part of Europe 
which represents the civilization of which 
we are a part. 

It may prove to be the only means, 


{From the Christian Science Monitor] 
FEDERATION—"“AN IMPELLING NECESSITY"? 
(By William H. Stringer) 


WAsHINGTON.—A deal of American think- 
ing, both realistic and unrealistic, is being 
devoted today to the subject of European 
federation—to the prospect of building a 
United States of Europe. 

This comes at a critical, and propitious, 
moment. Between Henry Wallace’s unjelled 
proposals for a European New Deal replete 
with a $15,000,000,000 loan to Russia, on the 
one hend, and the apprehensions of others 
that the Greek-aid program, without an 
over-all European policy, will be so much 
money down the drain, a United States of 
Europe looms suddenly as something merit- 
ing the closest attention of our policy- 
makers. 

It might—just might—so the thinking 
goes, be an admirable goal toward which 
American lending, spending, and political 
counselling vis-à-vis Europe could be bent. 

Lately, scholarly Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT of Arkansas, Senator Expert D. 
Tuomas of Utah, and war-veteran Repre- 
sentative Hate Boccs of Louisiana have 
launched a resolution in Congress to make 
European federation a cardinal objective of 
United States foreign policy, John Foster 
Dulles, Walter Lippmann, Sumner Welles, 
and Dorothy Thompson have similarly en- 
dorsed the concept. 

These thinkers recognize that nationalism 
is still strong and strutting in Europe. They 
are aware that the Communist regimes of 
eastern Europe and the powerful Communist 
minorities in France, Italy, and elsewhere 
are willing to denounce, at the drop of a ham- 
mer-and-sickle, any and all federation proj- 
ects as aimed directly at Russia, and as in- 
tending to build a new cordon sanitaire 
around the Soviet Union (because proposed 
federations would embrace chiefly western 
Europe, excluding Russia). 

Admitting these obstacles, sponsors take 
one look at Europe’s “Balkanized’”’ customs 
barriers and trade restrictions, its polyglot 
currencies and transport, its mations with 
unbalanced and unbalanceable economies 
like Austria. They visualize how this vast 
domain of 2,000,000 square miles and 200,- 
000,000 inhabitants—this cradle of western 
civilization with its dynamo, the Ruhr, its 
great manufacturing cities, its plains of grain, 
its mines and foreign markets—could be- 
come a well-integrated and prosperous econ- 
omy if the trade walls ahd spite walls came 
down. 

And having perceived all this, they reiterate 
Clement Attlee’s phrase: “Europe must fed- 
erate or perish.” 

Obviously, the campaign is not peculiarly 
American, nor ever was. In 1922 Count 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, the Austrian, proposed 
a pan-Europe. Hitler tried in vain to unify 
Europe by force. In September 1946 at 
Zurich Winston Churchill delivered his strong 
plea for unification, and a British Committee 
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for a United Europe has since been estab- 
lished under his chairmanship, A movement 
known as European Action has been inau- 
guraicd at Paris under Professor Brugmans, 
a Dutch resistance leader. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the 
recent evidence-that elements of the British 
Labor Party, including some of its left-wing 
factions, are embracing the concept of a 
political and economic union of western 
Europe, with Britain included. These Labor- 
ites would do everything possible to persuade 
Russia that such a United States of Europe 
would not be directed against the Soviet. 
They would make the union open-end,“ so 
that eastern European states like Poland and 
Czecncslovakia could join up if so wishing. 

They see the establishment of a Socialist 
(not Communist) Commonwealth of Europe 
as the hope of all those middle-sized nations 
of the west which would avoid being swept 
into either the American or the Russian 
orbit. 

Russia would probably oppose a federa- 
tion, despite any assurances. This does not 
wholly destroy its chances. Belgium and 
Holland are embarking on a kind of cus- 
toms union. Scandinavia has long consid- 
ered amalgamation. For its part, the United 
States could hardly impose federation on 
Europe, but it could counsel. It could call 
attention to the success of its own federa- 
tion. It could mold its lending and occupa- 
tion policies toward upbullding a single 
continental economy. The subject could be 
thoroughly aired in the United Nations. 


[From the Star-Telegram of Fort Worth, 
May 1, 1947] 


FEDERATED EUROPE MAY BE KEY TO PEACE 


A little more than 6 months ago, in a 
speech at Zurich, Switzerland, Winston 
Churchill revived and strongly urged the 
idea of a United States of Europe, terming 
it the only road to economic salvation and 
permanent peace for the war-weakened 
smaller nations of the Continent. The word 
“revived” is used because the idea of a 
federation of European countries is far from 
new. It was foreseen by George Washington 
and by Victor Hugo, the latter looking for- 
ward to the day when “two huge unions, the 
United States of America and the United 
States of Europe, will face and greet each 
other across the Atlantic,” 

When Mr. Churchill advanced the proposal 
anew, it was greeted either as a dream impos- 
sible of fulfillment or with the objection that 
it was designed to build up a western anti- 
Soviet bloc in Europe and therefore was noth- 
ing more than an intended instrument of 
traditional power politics. The latter view, 
of course, was the one taken by Russia. 

That objection, at least so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, now has been wiped out 
by the United States open avowal of active 
resistance to Russian expansionism and the 
spread of communism in Europe. A revived 
and stable economy in western Europe would 
form the most effective barrier to commu- 
nism, and without the necessity for a con- 
tinuous funneling of funds into the area 
from this country. 

Recent experience has given weight to Mr. 
Churchill's assertion that federalization is 
the key to stability in western Europe. A 
higher level of postwar industry than pre- 
viously contemplated will be necessary if Ger- 
many ever is to become self-sustaining, and 
certainly if it is to pay reparations on any 
such scale as is demanded by Russia The 
foreign ministers at Moscow were confronted 
with the problem posed by the dependence 
of Europe upon a strong German industry 
and the danger that an industrially revived 
Germany again will become a menace to the 
peace of the world. It seems clear that as a 
member of a European confederation Ger- 
many could do more to sustain and less to 
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endanger neighboring countries than if 
allowed to go its separate way. 


From first-hand observation, Clayton 
Fritchey, editor of the New Orleans Item, is 
convinced that federation offers the only 
promise of permanent solution of the prob- 
lem Germany and western Europe. 
Recently returned from a tour of Europe, he 
writes: 

“It goes without saying that to rescue 
Europe by federation will be difficult, but to 
save it without federation is impossible. 
The nations of western Europe have reached 
the same crisis that once faced the 13 origi- 
nal American States—they can hang together 
or they can hang separately.” 

This statement and the realities in Europe 
argue strongly for adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator FULBRIGHT, of 
Arkansas, and Congressman Boccs of Loui- 
siana, which reads that “the Congress hereby 
expresses itself as favoring the creation of a 
United States of Europe within the frame- 
work of the United Nations.” 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 


March 23, 1947] 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Congress now has before it a brief but 
pregnant proposal that reads as follows: 
“Resolved that the Congress favors the crea- 
tion of a United States of Europe within the 
framework of the United Nations.” 

The resolution was put before the House 
by Representative Boccs, of Louisiana. In 
the Senate it carried the names of Senators 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and THOMAS of 
Utah. All three men are Democrats. 

Thus is projected a matter that carries 
great promise, that has been considered and 
favored by many of the world's keenest 
thinkers, and is now of larger potential value 
tharr it has ever been. 

Western Europe ought to be in the mood 
to ponder the possibility of economic and 
political unity with no less than prayerful 
attention. It may well spell the difference 
between democratic liberty and Communist 
oppression. 

Té has long been obvious that western 
Europe could not logically hope to compete 
with the great single powers economically 
and industrially unless it pooled its resources 
on some basis of easier access. There is no 
single nation in that area that can come 
anywhere near sus itself, but oper- 
ating as a whole the area could do well, 

It is clear as crystal, too, that Western 
Europe must present some sort of a united 
front if it hopes to maintain a system of free 
governments. Soviet Russia has engulfed 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. It is so 
placed as to exert powerful influences on 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. It is a question whether it can be 
held away from Greece, Turkey, and China. 
Yugoslavia and Poland are its willing 
puppets. 

The purpose of the Communists to take 
over western Europe as well cannot be 
doubted. Germany, Austria, France, and 
the Netherlands are either prostrate or 
gravely debilitated by the war. Great Brit- 
ain is in dire straits, living on borrowed 
money and faced by the speedy dismember- 
ment of the Empire. 

In short, Europe must gain the strength 
that lies in union. It has neither présent 
strength nor logical hope for the near future. 
Time is of the essence. The process of form- 
ing a working United States of Europe would 
be costly and difficult, but perhaps insig- 
nificant for this Nation and Europe by com- 
parison with the alternative. 

A European union could operate within 
the framework and purposes of the United 
Nations as appropriately as our own sister- 
hood of States, the Union of South Africa, 
and others, 
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The basic idea seems sound and, if the 
nations concerned can grasp the meaning 
of current omens and portents and put their 
real rather than their traditional interests 
first, it could be made to work. 


[From the State Journal of Lincoln (Nebr.), 
March 26, 1947 
UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 

Now before Congress is a resolution favor- 
ing creation of a United States of Europe 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

Such a state has been a dream of states- 
men and philosophers for thres centuries. It 
was advocated by Henry IV in the seventeenth 
century, by Victor Hugo 100 years ago, and 
by former Premier Briand, of France, who 
urged it on the League of Nations. Latest 
proponents are Churchill and Attlee, of Brit- 
ain, Prime Minister Smuts, of South Africa, 
and John Foster Dulles, General Marshall’s 
adviser in Moscow. 

There are still a thousand obstacles, to be 
sure, yet the idea of a federated Europe takes 
new force from the devastation ruling that 
continent today, from the realization that 
fundamental action must be forth 
if Europe is to survive. If it did nothing 
more than eliminate customs barriers, such 
a federation would be of immense benefit. 


[From the Roanoke (Va.) Times of March 25, 
1947] 
FULBRIGHT-BOGGS RESOLUTION 

Senator FPutsricnr (Democrat, Arkansas) 
has joined Representative Boces (Democrat, 
Louisiana) in sponsoring a declaration that: 

“Resolved, by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the creation of a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations.” 

The Fulbright-Boggs resolution represents 
the feeling of a group of legislators that it 
is urgent and essential to set forth an af- 
firmative goal for Europe instead of pursu- 
ing merely a negative policy of opposing 
Soviet Russia and international communism. 

Both Senator Futsricnt and Representa- 
tive Boces have announced that they expect 
to support President's Truman's program to 
combat the spread of Communist influence. 
The argument advanced by the Arkansas 
Senator for the resolution which he is sup- 
porting in conjunction with the young World 
War Ii veteran from Louisiana is that it an- 
swers the question he hears most frequently 
in discussion of the President’s program: 
“After this, what?“ 

Senator Former admits that he is mere- 
ly offering a plan that has already been sug- 
gested by Winston Churchill and John Fos- 
ter Dulles. But he is not so much interested 
in pride of authorship as in getting some- 
thing started toward settling Europe's prob- 
lems and ending the disputes and quarrels 
which have resulted in a bloody war at least 
every 25 years and end by leaving Europe a 
pauper continent and a drain on the world’s 
resources, 

[From the Washington Post, April 8, 1947] 
EUROPEAN UNION 

The prospect of failure at Moscow to 
achieve any meeting of Russo-western minds 
on the German future puts the onus upon 
this country to leave Europe in no uncer- 
tainty about our American policy. All the 
conditions are favorable for the achievement 
of a western agreement over Germany. Brit- 
ish and Americans have already come to a 
working arrangement in the amalgamation 
of their zones in Germany. The French, to 
be sure, are still absent from it. But the 
French would enter our system in Germany 
tomorrow if we were to apply their common 
sense to the problem of the Ruhr. An in- 
ternational regime in the Ruhr would make 
the French our copartners. And it would 
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bring about a solution of the non-Ruhr prob- 
lem of Germany by sheer attraction. 

The Ruhr is so vital to all Europe, indeed, 
that its internationalization would make 
visible the community of Europe. Now the 
political manifestation of community is fed- 
eration—a way out for Europe to which many 
of its public men have been converted as the 
answer to chaos and communism. The phi- 
losopher Lecky says that the success of any 
opinion depends much less upon the force 
of arguments, or upon the ability of its ad- 
vocates, than upon the predisposition of 
society to receive it. In our opinion there 
is now a predisposition in Europe for fed- 
eration. It has acquired momentum in Brit- 
ain and France from their economic difficul- 
ties. The Monnet plan in France, it is 
recognized, cannot succeed except in a larger 
context of population and resources. So 
Monnet’s visit to London resulted in an 
organized exploration of the Blum bid for a 
Franco-British tie. Under the pressure of 
events more and more leaders in Britain 
are losing the duality of mind which per- 
suaded Mr. Churchill at Zurich to advocate 
union for continental Europe and freedom of 
action for Britain. But the most significant 
step seems to have been made in the low 
countries. Dutch-Belgian negotiations look- 
ing to the setting up of a customs union have 
been successful. What has been the most 
formidable hurdle has been fear of Russian 
opposition; no country and no people in 
Europe are free from it. Yet that fear would 
be removed in an instant by American back- 
ing and financing of federation, and must be. 

It is the logic of the Truman doctrine no 
less than the logic of failure in Moscow 
to demonstrate this backing on Secretary 
Marshall's return. The doctrine is pro- 
freedom. But it would lead to our national 
bankruptcy if we were to limit its application 
to nations only as their independence comes 
under the shadow of extinguishment. We 
cannot wait to bail nations out, nor have we 
the money to do it. The moral of the Tru- 
man policy is that we shall prevent these 
emergencies. This can be done by throwing 
all our energies into the task of making as 
much as possible of Europe into a going 
concern—first by political encouragement of 
federation and then by an American survey 
on the spot, coupled with consultations with 
the European commission, of what recon- 
struction will require. The alternative is 
chaos, a Russian-subjugated Europe, or a 
Europe located like an old man of the sea 
on America’s back. 

A verbal investment in such a program 
is already before Congress sponsored by Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT and Representative Bodes. 
Their 28-word resolution says that “the Con- 
gress favors the creation of a United States 
of Europe within the framework of the 
United Nations.” Passage of this resolution 
would have an electric effect upon Europe 
if it were pushed and followed up by the 


State Department. It has already been given 


enough lip service to warrant action. Last 
year President Truman, in an interview with 
George Creel, applauded a United States of 
Europe. And Secretary Marshall came close 
to indorsement in Moscow when he said “We 
are not in favor of a Europe divided against 
itself,” as it would be, in Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
words, as a congeries of fragmented sov- 
ereignties. The Secretary's negative re- 
quires to be completed with a positive, for 
an impasse in Moscow would leave a dan- 
gerous diplomatic void in Europe and ac- 
centuate fear in Europe of being squeezed 
between Russia and America, 


[From the Asheville (N. C.) Citizen of March 
25, 1947] 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


European federation is as old as the west- 
ern state system and as new as a resolution 
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in the Eightieth Congress. Thus, the leap 
from Hugo Grotius, the father of interna- 
tional law, to Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
of Arkansas, is a matter of more than three 
centuries. Little has happened in the interim 
which would lend practical encouragement 
to Senator FULBRIGHT’s device for a United 
States of Europe. 

However, nothing in the record will daunt 
the Arkansan and his colleague in the House, 
Representative Boccs of Louisiana, who is 
the co-sponsor of the federation resolution. 
Mr. Boces suggests that this is the struc- 
ture for an affirmative foreign policy toward 
Europe. Mr. FULBRIGHT believes that if there 
is ever to be peace, or ever to be an end to 
the expenditure of these vast sums in for- 
eign lands (Greece, Turkey, etc.), a federa- 
tion of Europe is one of the essential con- 
ditions. 

Ot course, the interim record is full of 
heavy endorsement. That gentle Quaker, 
William Penn, propounded European federa- 
tion in his “Essay Toward the Present and 
Future Peace of Europe” (1693). Rousseau 
was seized with the same notion, and Jeremy 
Bentham (who, by the way, seems to have 
invented the word international“) followed 
in his footsteps. Mr. FULBRIGHT can marshal 
Kant, Briand, Stresemann, Smuts, Churchill, 
and Attlee to his cause. The list is impressive 
except for Briand, who got as far as address- 
ing a “Memorandum on the Organization of 
a System of European Federal Union” to 26 
members of the League of Nations. The 
stuff was too strong for them even in heady 
1929. 

But these are not idle dreams. The Eu- 
rope of our dark day is sick and lost. It is 
wandering in a wilderness of jealous and 
meaningless national sovereignties where 
the wolves are howling war. Would a resolu- 
tion in the Congress of the United States 
mean anything if that Congress itself was 
not willing to join a larger federation of 
well-intentioned mankind subordinating 
selfish interests to universal law? 

But it is worth proposing and worth try- 
ing. It was in 1625. It is even more in 
1947. Time is no longer measured by the 
hour glass of mannerly diplomacy but rather 
by the brisk ticking of the bomb. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
3, 1947] 


THE CASE FOR A EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


Europe's great need is united action be- 
yond capacity of tired governments,” edi- 
torial says; praises congressional resoluton 
for United States of Europe; sees it as a 
positive American policy; says unity in West 
is the best answer to Russia’s expansion in 
East 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) News] 

“Representative Boces of Louisiana and 
Senator FULBRIGHT of Arkansas have intro- 
duced in Congress on of the shortest joint 
resolutions in the history of that body. It 
states simply: ‘Resolved by the House of 
Representatives, the Senate concurring, 
that the Congress hereby expresses itself 
as favoring the creation of a United States 
of Europe within the framework of the 
United Nations.’ 

“It is no accident that the Boggs-Fulbright 
resolution hits congressional hoppers on 
the heels of the President’s message on the 
Greek crisis. It is intended to touch off a 
congressional debate that will clarify the 
new, aggressive foreign policy outlined hy 
Mr. Truman. Its single sentence makes its 
sponsors’ point that mere opposition to Rus- 
sian expansion is essentially a negative 
and, therefore, a futile policy. 

“The great need in Europe is for positive 
and united action—action beyond the ca- 
pacity of the tired governments now strug- 
gling to rebuild a score of shattered na- 
tions. Russia is offering, or thrusting upon 
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the nations within her orbit, a new political 
and economic unity to replace the costly 
divisions of the past. In the view of Repre- 
sentative Boccs and Senator Furman the 
Russian drive in the East can only be coun- 
teracted by comparable unification in the 
West. 

“The concept of a United States of Europe 
is not new. George Washington predicted 
its ultimate organization in a letter to Gen- 
eral Lafayette. Victor Hugo foresaw the day 
when ‘two huge unions, the United States 
of America and the United States of Eu- 
rope, will face and greet each other across 
the Atlantic.’ 

“A variety of contemporary statesmen have 
supported the idea—Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister Attlee, Charles de Gaulle, 
Leon Blum, General Smuts, and John Foster 
Dulles among others. In a recent survey of 
European parliaments more than 600 mem- 
bers in a dozen countries were found to favor 
federalization; only 12 voiced opposition. 

“History has now lifted the theory out of 
the realm of the abstract. It offers, Messrs. 
Boccs and FULBRIGHT believe, a practical 
solution to the most urgent problem of the 
postwar world, the German peace settlement. 

“The Foreign Ministers at Moscow are hung 
on the horns of a dilemma—the need to re- 
build German industry to sustain the econ- 
omy of Europe, and the danger of future 
aggression if that historically irresponsible 
nation ever regains her industrial strength, 
Only as one of the United States of Europe 
could a strong Germany sustain, without en- 
dangering the nations of western Europe. 

“When the U. S. E. plan was revived by 
Winston Churchill more than a year ago it 
made a little stir in the United States. There 
were valid objections on the ground that 
such a federation of European states was de- 
signed primarily as a barrier against the 
spread of communism and, as such was an 
instrument of power politics incompatible 
with the concepts of the United Nations. 

“Those objections, in the light of Mr. Tru- 
man's statement of foreign policy, are now 
meaningless, American support of a United 
Nations of Europe is a logical extension of 
the effort to halt Russian expansion, to which 
Mr. Truman would commit the nation. 

“Clayton Fritchey, editor of the New Or- 
leans Item who returned not long ago from 
an inspection of Europe, stated the case for 
federation in the strongest terms: 

A federated Europe may once have 
seemed an idle dream, but today it is idle to 
dream of any other solution. It goes without 
saying that to rescue Europe by federation 
will be difficult, but to save it without fed- 
eration is impossible. The nations of west- 
ern Europe have reached the same crisis that 
once faced the 13 original American States— 
they can hang together or they can hang 
separately.’ 

“If we accept Mr. Truman’s recommenda- 
tion for unilateral action in Europe we shall 
automatically suspend the operating the- 
ories of the United Nations. Certainly there 
can be no greater danger in supporting a 
democratic federation of European states in 
opposition to Russia than there will be in 
supporting the doubtful regimes now in pow- 
er in most of the states concerned. 

“The choice underlined by the Boggs-Ful- 
bright resolution is between risking war to 
preserve a doubtful status quo, and taking 
the same risk to establish a new and vital 
European federation which will share our 
own ideals and aspirations.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also have several 
articles by columnists and other writ- 
ers, well known to all of us. There is 
one from the Washington Post of May 
13, 1947, by Walter Lippmann, a part of 
which I should like to read. I shall not 
read it all. He is referring to the sig- 
nificance, in the first instance, of the 
Voice of America program and its im- 
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portance, and the necessity of a revival 
of Europe under the leadership of Great 
Britain and France. Referring to an 
over-all settlement of European affairs, 
he sums it up in this way: 


Such a settlement is, I believe, ultimately 
attainable because it reflects the actual bal- 
ance of power, which neither can alter radi- 
cally— 


He is referring to a unified Europe— 


between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. The Red Army is deep into Europe. 
The settlement calls for its withdrawal to 
the frontiers of the Soviet Union. We can- 
not compel it to withdraw. On the other 
hand, we can prevent it from advancing 
farther because of our ability to strike at 
the vitals of Russia. The settlement would 
recognize the military deadlock, 

To this settlement the United States would 
contribute financial support, large by peace- 
time standards, but insignificant by wartime 
standards. This assistance would ransom 
Europe from the armies of occupation, would 
revive the most highly civilized continent in 
the world, would enable Russia to obtain 
help in her own reconstruction which she 
can obtain in no other way, would enable 
this country to avoid a chronic depression 
caused by unsalable surpluses of goods. 

A program of this kind, proposing a con- 
crete settlement would, if it were persistently, 
patiently, and thoroughly expounded and ad- 
vocated by the United States Government, 
be very hard to misrepresent, and very hard 
to reject. 

The Voice of America would begin to speak 
a language that the weary, the hungry, and 
the frightened are longing to hear. 


I also submit an article by former 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
published in the New York Post cf April 
29, 1947, on the same subject; also an 
article written by Raymond J. Blair and 
published in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of March 30, 1947; also a news article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 23, 1947, which describes a meeting 
in New York; also another article by Mr. 
Lippmann, entitled “Marshall and Dul- 
les,” which contains further material. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of May 13, 1947] 
THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Though money for radio broadcasts and 
printing is needed so that the Voice of Amer- 
ica may be heard in foreign lands, our great- 
est need is to have something definite, clear, 
and convincing for that voice to say. There 
would be little opposition in Congress to an 
appropriation if it were not for the feeling 
that the men who conduct our propaganda 
have little to do with the making of our 
policy, and that the sales department of the 
Government is, so to speak, writing adver- 
tisements about goods for which the produc- 
tion engineers have just begun to make the 
first blueprints. 

As for the customers abroad, they are un- 
doubtedly confused and suspicious, partly no 
doubt because the rival firm misrepresents . 
us but chiefly because we sound so hot and 
bothered when, as a great power, they expect 
us to be cool and definite. Mr. Benton’s 
difficulties with Congress and with the oppo- 
sition abroad will diminish when his chief, 
Secretary Marshall, has had time to form 
and to organize a concrete American program 
for the settlement of the war. 

The elements of such a program have, I be- 
lieve, gradually emerged from the vast and 
intricate debates, and can be formulated now 
as the basis for further discussion. They 
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could, I think, be stated in some such way as 
this: 

1. The division of the world into two 
great coalitions—one with its center in Mos- 
cow and the other with its center in Wash- 
ington—is only apparent. The world can- 
not be divided in this way. The coalitions 
cannot be organized. The nations of Europe 
will resist the idea that they are the satel- 
lites of the two non-European great powers, 
and that their continent is the predestined 
theater of a Soviet-American conflict. In- 
sofar as the Truman doctrine consciously 
or unconsciously treats Europe in this fash- 
ion, it is an obstacle to the making of peace 
and is destructive of American influence on 
the making of peace, 

2. The revival of Europe under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain and France, now the 
principal European powers, is necessary. 
There can be no German settlement except 
within the framework of a European settle- 
ment. The political and economic unifica- 
tion of Germany is neither possible nor safe 
except within the framework of a European 
economic union, and of enough European 
political union to provide the primary guar- 
anties of the German settlement. The Rus- 
sian and American guaranties of German 
good behavior will have to be secondary to 
the European guaranty. 

8. Though in the end the unity of Europe 
must comprehend the whole of Europe, a par- 
tial unity is better than none at all. The 
unity of western Europe alone cannot be 
self-supporting and solvent. It will require 
Official support from the Western Hemis- 
phere, principally from the United States. 
But if the support is given on conditions 
which promote and induce unification, the 
partial union of western Europe will exert 
immense attraction upon eastern Europe. 

4, These considerations enable us to state 
the definite terms upon which we could pro- 
pose to settle the Soviet-American conflict. 
Our object is the revival of Europe as an 
independent power in the world. To attain 
this object we shall have to provide the 
equivalent of lend-lease for a term of years 
as the necessary working capital, obtainable 
nowhere else. for a European economic union. 

The Russian contribution will have to be 
the military evacuation, simultaneously with 
a British, French, and American military 
evacuation, of the continent. The armies 
must go home, leaving behind them only 
token forces in Germany and at sensitive 
and unsettled points such as Trieste and the 
Greek frontier. The military evacuation of 
Europe would have to be followed by agree- 
ment that all European states may enter the 
European economic union. 2 

In return for that, we could afford to 
finance some German reparation payments, 
and to provide some credit, to the Soviets. 

5, In the Middle East we should propose a 
new treaty covering the Dardanelles, the 
borders of Greece and Turkey, the port of 
Saloniki, and the oil concessions of Iran. 

Such a settlement is, I believe, ultimately 
attainable because it reflects the actual bal- 
ance of power, which neither can alter radi- 
cally, between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The Red Army is deep into 
Europe, The settlement calls for its with- 
drawal to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
We cannot compel it to withdraw. On the 
other hand, we can prevent it from advanc- 
ing farther because of our ability to strike at 
the vital centers of Russia. The settlement 
would recognize the military deadlock. 

To this settlement the United States would 
contribute financial support, large by peace- 
time standards but insignificant by wartime 
standards. This assistance would ransom 
Europe from the armies of occupation, 
would revive the most highly civilized conti- 
nent in the world, would enable Russia to 
obtain help in her own reconstruction which 
she can obtain in no other way, would enable 
this country to avoid a chronic depression 
caused by unsalable surpluses of goods. 
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A program of this kind, proposing a con- 
crete settlement would, if it were persistently, 
patiently, and thoroughly expounded and 
advocated by the United States Government 
be very hard to misrepresent, and very hard 
to reject. 

The Voice of America would begin to speak 
@ language that the weary, the hungry, and 
the frightened are longing to hear. 


[From the New York Post of April 29, 1947] 
MAN TO MAN 
(By Harold L. Ickgs) 

The world peace that we began to talk 
about even before the war ended is under an 
oxygen tent. The longer the learned doctors 
from all over the world deliberate, the sicker 
the patient seems to become. Dr. James F. 
Byrnes consulted weightily with Dr. Molotov 
and Dr. Attlee at both Paris and London. Dr. 
George C. Marshall thrust his clinical ther- 
mometer under the tongue of the patient in 
Moscow. Unless the doctors can make up 
their minds pretty soon what medicine to pre- 
scribe there will not be anything left to do 
except to perform an autopsy. 

And if world peace is sick almost unto 
death, Europe is in still more desperate 
straits. So far as Europe is concerned, the 
doctors in consultation at Moscow might have 
written a prescription calling for a United 
States of Europe. 

This has been a recurring suggestion since 
the days of William Penn and Victor Hugo. 
Such men as Prime Minister Attlee, Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister Smuts, President 
Auriol, and Count Richard Coudenhove-Ka- 
lergi are supporting it. It is thought that 
President Truman is not unsympathetic. 
Senator FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, and Con- 
gressman Boccs, of Louisiana, have intro- 
duced in their respective Chambers a resolu- 
tion declaring that “the Congress hereby 
favors the creation of a United States of 
Europe within the framework of the United 
Nations.” 

It might be just as true of Europe as it is 
of the United States that “in union there is 
strength.” Let us imagine for a moment 
that the disunity of Europe has spread to the 
United States. Montana would have the 
copper, Minnesota the iron ore, Pennsylvania 
the coal, and Texas the oil with New York 
the commercial center. Imagine each of 
these countries with a separate army, and 
some with navies, each jealous and covetous 
of the riches of the other. Imagine also 
the endless controversies over customs, and 
boundaries, and the wrangling about treaties. 
Consider the power politics that would be 
played. And what would happen if New York 
and Texas started from separate corners, bent 
on imperialism. 

The countries of Europe have common ob- 
jectives just as the 13 original American 
colonies had—peace, the end of trade bar- 
riers, a higher standard of living, and freedom 
under law. 

Divided, the nations of Europe will have in- 
creasing difficulty in maintaining actual in- 
dependence. So long as they lumber along 
singly, selfishly, and even belligerently, just 
so long will they be in danger of being 
squeezed too tightly by the Russian Bear. 
United, but within the United Nations, they 
would have a better chance to survive. The 
conclusion is inescapable. Europe must fed- 
erate, or perish. 

We, in the United States, are partly re- 
sponsible for the present-day situation in 
Europe, Generally, our foreign policy has 
been spotty and inconsistent. When a coun- 
try anywhere in the world trembles in the 
shadow of Russia, we are urged to rush in 
with our dollars as blood plasma. But how 
long can we dissipate our own resources in 
palliatives? Last fall it was Iran. Now 
comes Greece. And Turkey. Will Korea be 
next? We may be sure that more nations 
will follow, 
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A United States of Europe, within the 
framework of the United Nations, would be 
a sturdy foundation for world peace. At the 
same time, it would be an assurance of in- 
dividual and collective security for the na- 
tions of Europe. Thinking people in every 
European country are coming to recognize 
the desirability of such a union. A recent 
poll of the parliaments of several European 
nations indicated a tide of public opinion 
in support of it. 

Leadership is available. Perhaps, with the 
support of the Congress of the United States, 
such men as Attlee, Churchill, Smuts, Auriol, 
De Gaulle, and Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
would be moved to say to their propaganda- 
drugged peoples, This is our one last hope. 
Let us not fail in its realization.” 

The proposal of Senator FuLsricHT and 
Representative Boces would express the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the United States. 
It should be enthusiastically adopted. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 30, 1947] 
VISION OF EUROPEAN FEDERATION APPEARS IN 
CONGRESS RESOLUTION 
(By Raymond J. Blair) 

WASHINGTON, March 29.—Back in the early 
days of the American Republic George 
Washington once said in a letter to General 
Lafayette: “One day, taking its pattern from 
the United States, there will be founded the 
United States of Europe.” 

The idea was not new even then. Henry 
IV had advocated a federation of European 
states. Such a state had existed for several 
centuries under the Roman Empire, and 
later, in the ninth century, under Charle- 
magne, who united all Europe from the Elbe 
River to Spain. 

Victor Hugo, William Penn, Immanuel 
Kant, Aristide Briand, Gustay Stresemann, 
Jan Smuts, Winston Churchill, and, most 
recently, John Foster Dulles have seen a 
United States of Europe as a means of end- 
ing Europe’s continual strife. 

A United States Senator has decided to 
do something about the idea. He intro- 
duced in the Senate this 28-word resolution: 

“Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the creation of a United States 
of Europe within the framework of the 
United Nations.” 

The Senator is 41-year-old J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, former 
Rhodes scholar, law instructor at George 
Washington University and the University of 
Arkansas, and president of the latter uni- 
versity. 

His proposal was supported in the Senate 
by Senator Eur D. THomas, Democrat, of 
Utah. A companion resolution was intro- 
duced in the House by Representative HALE 
Boccs, Democrat, of Louisiana. 

Senator Foran asserts that both world 
wars have grown out of what he calls the 
fragmented sovereignties of Europe. “So 
long as the senseless conglomeration of sep- 
arate political and economic entities exists, 
there is littie hope for the prosperity and 
peace of the world,” he says. 

“It's no startling panacea,” the Senator 
admits. “But it’s something I thought ought 
to be considered.” 

The proposal has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and Sen- 
ator FuLseicnt admittedly has little hope 
that it will receive early consideration in 
view of other, more pressing problems. 

“It'll have to soak a little,” he says. 

Senator Furnaionr feels a United States 
of Europe is a progressive way of going at 
the problems posed by the plight of Greeos, 
and, incidentally, he argues, it would save 
the United States money. He said in a state- 
ment accompanying the bill; 
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“It is appropriate for the Congress and 
the people to consider it for the same rea- 
sons that we are called upon to spend mil- 
lions of dollars in Germany, in Greece, in 
Turkey, and to lend billions to other lands. 

“If there is ever to be peace, or ever to be 
an end to the expenditures of these vast 
sums in foreign lands, I believe a federation 
of Europe is one of the essential conditions.” 

Creation of a United States of Europe 
would not be contrary to the United Nations 
principle, according to Senator FULBRIGHT, 
because article 52 of the UN Charter provides 
for regional organizations within the UN. 

As visualized by Senator FULBRIGHT, & 
United States of Europe would have limited 
central powers but probably a central mil- 
itary force to which member nations would 
contribute. 

The Arkansas Senator emphasizes that 
adoption of his resolution would not mean 
that the United States would be seeking to 
impose federation upon Europe. It would 
merely encourage those forces at work abroad 
“striving to bring an end to the suspicion, 
the hatred and the confusion that have for 
so Many years torn that unhappy land,” he 
states, 

“People probably can think of a thousand 
objections why this can’t be done,” the 
Senator admits. “But the alternative is su- 
icide.” > 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
23, 1947] 

UNITED STATES OF EUROPE SEEN A REALITY 
WITHIN 2 YEARS—COUDENHOVE-KALERGI SAYS 
IT WILL BEGIN ON ECONOMIC LINES AT FALL 
PARLEY 


Richard Coudenhove-Kalergi, visiting pro- 
fessor of public affairs and regional studies 
at New York University, who has been work- 
ing for a federation of European states for 
more than 20 years, said yesterday he be- 
lieved that project would be a reality within 
2 years. It has “ceased to be utopian,” he 
said, “and has become a question of practical 
policy.” 

Mr. Coudenhove-Kalergi, who will leave 
Saturday on the Queen Elizabeth to assist in 
organizing a congress of representatives from 
European parliaments to meet in September 
or October in Montreux, Switzerland, to or- 
ganize such a federation, discussed its pos- 
sibilities in a press conference at the New 
York University Faculty Club, 22 Washington 
Square North. 

Although he made it clear he would have 
no voice in that meeting, Mr. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi envisioned its result as a “loose fed- 
eration something like that of the United 
States before its Constitution,” with eventual 
incorporation of “some kind of bill of rights,” 
@ common European currency, a federal 
court, and police force—the latter three ele- 
ments might not, he confided, be immediate. 
“The first practical step,” he said, “will be 
in the economic field. I think that will start 
probably next year.” f 

He polled 3,913 members of parliaments 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxemburg, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland 
last year. Of 660 who replied, only 14 op- 
posed federation. On the basis of those who 
favored the plan, Mr. Coudenhove-Kalergi 
said it was apparently a revolution of the 
younger group against the older. 

“Those who may have fought in the fox 
holes of this war,” he said, “apparently think 
more of being spared another world war than 
of national sovereignty.” 

The delegates to the Montreux Congress, 
one for each million people in the nation 
they represent, would determine what other 
European parliaments would be invited to 

~join, draft a charter, recommend to the Euro- 
pean governments practical steps to bring 
about political and economic union, and elect 
a council of Europe to serve as a permanent 
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advisory body to the governments and the 
United Nations. 

While in Europe, Mr. Coudenhove-Kalergi 
will also attend the five hundredth anniver- 
sary ceremonies of the University of Bor- 
deaux, France, as a representative of New 
York University. 


[From the Washington Post] 
MARSHALL AND DULLES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Secretary Marshall’s account of the argu- 
ments at Moscow ended with the statement 
that Europe “is sinking while the doctors 
deliberate” and that therefore “action can- 
not await compromise through exhaustion.” 
At this point Mr. Dulles, speaking the next 
evening, began to tell that part of the story 
which Secretary Marshall, for the best of 
reasons, omitted. The two speeches have to 
be read together, the Marshall speech for a 
sober objective account of the arguments in 
the conference, the Dulles speech for a broad 
indication of how American policy is shaping 


up. 

American policy has, however, not yet 
taken shape. It is only shaping up. We 
must take, said Mr. Marshall, without delay 
“whatever action is possible” to meet the 
“pressing problems” of “disin- 
tegration.” But since we are not yet clear 
about what action is possible, Secretary Mar- 
shall, who must take the action, abjured all 
the large generalizations and rhetorical 
promises which have so often in the past 
served as a counterfeit for a policy, a plan, 
and a program of action. 

The heart of the difficulty is that western 
Europe is a highly industrialized area which 
cannot in itself become self-supporting and 
solvent. Though we may be able, as Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG suggests, to agree on a po- 
litical settlement with the western countries, 
and have “a peace program which at least 
unites those who can agree,” the economy of 
western Europe, including western Germany, 
can be kept going only as long as the West- 
ern Hemisphere is able and willing to meet 
the international deficit of all of western 
Europe. 

This could be done for a while, but not 
forever. It will have to be done until the 
Soviet Union assents to a general European 
settlement, which permits eastern Europe— 
not merely eastern Germany—to reunite 
with western Europe. It will have to be 
done in order to induce, and in some meas- 
ure to compel, the Soviet Union to agree to 
a general European settlement. But it is 
plain that our delegation has come back from 
Moscow without any illusions as to how 
difficult, how costly, and perhaps how dan- 
gerous such a policy is bound to be. 

In working out this policy of action that 
“cannot await compromise through exhaus- 
tion,” the spirit and purpose which animates 
the administration and Congress are of para. 
mount importance. If it is undertaken in 
the spirit of an anti-Communist crusade, 
and for the purpose of uniting the demo- 
cratic states against the totalitarian, the 
chances of success are negligible. The re- 
sistance generated, not only in Moscow but 
all over Europe, will defeat us. 

If, on the other hand, we act in the spirit 
which Marshall and Dulles reflect, our action 
in western Europe can be designed to unite 
rather than to divide the whole of Europe, 
for we have the resources to stimulate such 
a revival of western Europe that the profit 
and advantage of collaborating with it will 
be manifest and even compelling in Prague, 
Warsaw, and Moscow. 

We are already at the point where we must 
consider extraordinary measures of assist- 
ance to the United Kingdom, to France, to 
Italy, to western Germany, and to many of 
the smaller western European countries. If 
we are wise, we shall not wait until the col- 
lapse, which is clearly in sight within the next 
18 months, is upon us. 
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In acting to forestall this collapse, we can 
afford to have no illusions, The deficit of 
the western European countries cannot be 
met, as Mr. McCloy’s recent address makes 
clear, by the World Bank, or by the Ameri- 
can banking community. The sums needed 
are too large. The transactions are ab- 
normal and altogether outside ordinary pri- 
vate finance. Nor can the deficit be met by 
Government loans because in fact these sums 
cannot be paid back. They will have to be 
contributed as a national investment in 
peace and prosperity. That will mean the re- 
vival in some form or other of what was 
known in wartime as lend-lease. A different 
name for it may be invented. But that in 
fact is what it will have to be. 

Now as we face up to the realities of the 
burden, our prime consideration must neces- 
sarily be, not how to get the money back, but 
how to make that money promote peace and 
prosperity. It will not do that, I believe, if 
we allocate our contributions to each Euro- 
pean government separately. That will 
merely put them all on the dole, whereas 
what is needed is a reorganization of the 
bankrupt economy of Europe, and then, to 
make the reorganization succeed, a large 
contribution from America of working 
capital. 

So after we have discussed the separate 
needs of Britain, France, Italy, and the rest, 
we should suggest to them that they meet 
together, agree on a general European pro- 
gram of production and exchange of im- 
ports and exports to the outer world, and 
that they arrive at an estimate of the con- 
solidated deficit for as much of Europe as 
can agree to a common plan. Such a con- 
solidated deficit will be smaller than the 
sum of the separate national deficits. More- 
over, from our point of view it would be a 
refreshing innovation to make our contribu- 
tion not to many separate governments but 
to Europe—if not to all of it at first, then 
at least to a very large part of it. 

In some such way as this the contribu- 
tion which we must inevitably make would 
serve not merely to relieve suffering but as 
a premium and inducement to the unifica- 
tion of Europe. Treated in this way, our 
financial intervention in Europe would al- 
most certainly be purged of the suggestion 
that we vere treating Europe as a satellite 
continent in our contest with the Soviets, 
and even in Moscow our real intentions 
would surely become clearer. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have one or two 
additional articles and excerpts, to- 
gether with a letter relating to what is 
being done and thought in Europe today 
about this question. I have a letter 
which contains in it the statement of a 
resolution which was recently introduced 
in the House of Commons. I believe it 
was introduced on January 30. The res- 
olution is as follows: 

That in order to raise the standard of living 
of the peoples of the world and to maintain 
world peace, this House requests His Majesty’s 
Government to affirm Britain’s readiness to 
federate with any other nation: willing to do 
so on the basis of a federal constitution to be 
agreed by a representative constituent 
assembly. 


That resolution is now pending, and I 
understand that considerable interest 
has been aroused, and that quite a large 
number of Members of the House of 
N have committed themselves 

I have before me also an article from 
the New York Herald Tribune of April 
13, 1947, containing an interview with 
the former Hungarian leader, Eckhardt, 
stating his views as to the attitude of 
the people of Hungary and central Eu- 
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rope toward the proposal for a United 
States of Europe. At one time or an- 
other he has held important positions 
in the Government of Hungary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ECKHARDT SAYS UNITED EUROPE CAN AVERT WAR— 
FORMER HUNGARIAN LEADER BACKS TRUMAN ON 
GREEK AID AT FORDHAM DINNER 
Unification of Europe is the only way to 

avold a new war and bring about a lasting 

peace, Tibor Eckhardt, former leader of the 

Small Holders Party in Hungary, said last 

night at a dinner of the Burke Society of 

Fordham University, held in Keating Hall 

on the university campus. 

“Continental Europeans properly organized 
will always be able to contain Germany with- 
in its boundaries and stave off any aggres- 
sive power such as has arisen in Soviet Rus- 
sia,” Mr. Eckhardt said, adding that a united 
Europe can achieve the two main purposes 
of all civilized human communities—secu- 
rity and prosperity. 

Mr. Eckhardt, a self-exiled former member 
of the Hungarian Parliament, came to the 
United States in 1941 as the head of a “Move- 
ment for an Independent Hungary,” which 
failed to win the support of all exiled Hun- 
garians. Last night’s dinner concluded a 
2-day conference on the world crisis in 
political society, which was sponsored by 
the Burke Society. Mr. Eckhardt was intro- 
duced by the Very Reverend Robert I. Gan- 
non, president of Fordham University. 

Pointing out that a partitioned ea a 
must necessarily become a burden to 
English-speaking powers, or else fall prey 25 
some aggressive major power, Mr. Eckhardt 
said he had always been a fervent adherent 
of Winston Churchill's policy on European 
unity. 

Referring to President Truman's pro- 
nouncements on alding Greece and Turkey, 
Mr. Eckhardt declared: “I fully understand 
the shock which every reasonable American 
must have felt when he learned that the 
policing of the eastern Mediterranean had 
become an American responsibility. It is 
more shocking because no other alternative 
exists for the time being.” 

Then terming the present situation an in- 
evitable consequence of the distintegration 
of Europe, Mr. Eckhardt indicated that the 
American burden in Europe and the Middle 
East could be eased by a unified and recon- 
structed Europe. 

Speaking at the afternoon session of the 
eonference on the International Trade Or- 
ganization’s role in economic pacification, 


Dr. Harold W. Davey, director of the Institute 


of Economic Affairs, New York University, 
declared that the practical effectiveness of 
the ITO will be in direct ratio to the suc- 
cess of the United States in maintaining full 
employment. 

“In the eyes of other nations the studied 
Planlessness of our present domestic eco- 
nomic policy is certain to end in depression,” 
Dr. Davey asserted, adding: “Most other na- 
tions have turned to a qualified or complete 
form of state socialism with extensive public 
planning of their internal economies. They 
are not sanguine about the possibilities of 
unregulated free enterprise.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a similar 
article from an Associated Press story of 
April 19 by Irene Simon, giving the views 
of one Kurt Schmidt, the leader of the 
Social Democratic Party in Germany, 
which is said to be the largest party now 
existing, certainly in our part of Ger- 
many. The article deals with the sub- 
ject of a federation of Europe. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Socratists Want UNITED STATES or EUROPE 
(By Irene Simon) 

BERLIN, April 19.—Political enlightenment 
officers of Germany's Social Democratic Party 
(SPD) are plugging for a United States of 
Europe. 

Reputedly the largest political group in 
Germany today, the new party line was laid 
down at a policy meeting by 34-year-old Kurt 
Schmidt, the political adviser responsible for 
the party’s educational work. 

“We don't expect much from Moscow,” he 
said, referring to the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference. “In reality we know very well that 
the fate of Germany is not the issue (in 
Moscow) but that two great power groups 
are struggling hard to draw their political, 
strategic, and economic lines. 

“These two groups no longer have the 
slightest confidence in each other and the 
chances for gaining confidence are as slim 
as our diets,” he told the policy group. “Our 
part in this big play of power politics is to 
realize the idea of making the Socialist Par- 
ties of Europe the third independent power 
group in order to avoid a front. 

“The aim of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany is to create a United States of 
Europe with a mutual traffic economy and 
culture, and mutual use of energy and raw 
material resources.” 


BROADER VIEWPOINT 


Schmidt, expounding the party line to 

rank-and-file members, says that the party 
aims eventually to educate the German 
people so that they feel not like Germans but 
Europeans. 
Schmidt says the most disturbing element 
in dealing with the Russians is their strong 
mistrust, but once they gain confidence in 
you it is without limit. 

“The United States,” he says, “seems to 
want to leave us alone. That’s good. How- 
ever, it’s difficult dealing with Americans be- 
cause one group is anti-Russian, another pro, 
one group liberal, and another conservative. 
It’s difficult to know just where you stand. 

“The British, on the other hand, are a bit 
too much interested in us. They want to 
educate us too much, to make of us a small 
Great Britain. 

“The French understand us best of all. 
They'll be the first to achieve real contact 
with us, because they have been close enough 
to know us as we are.” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have also an edi- 
torial entitled “Unite or Perish?” pub- 
8 the Dallas (Tex.) News of May 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITE OR PERISH? 

Henry Sowerby, assistant foreign editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor, notes that 
several important movements toward crea- 
tion of a United States of Europe have been 
under way for some time. One is sponsored 
by Winston Churchill; another by Prof. A, 
Brugmans, Dutch savant; with another for- 
mer premier, Paul von Zeeland of Belgium, 
is associated; and the president of the Pan 
American Union, Richard Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, recently issued an appeal for Amer- 
ican support of a European federation, a 
United States of Europe within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

We must unite or perish, some of the most 
outspoken advocates of federation in Europe 
say. They point to the example of the United 
States of America, where millions of citizens 
of many racial stocks have been able to live 
in amity these many years, to share such 
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prosperity as modern Europeans have never 
known. They argue that unity in Europe, 
with trade barriers removed and commerce 
moving freely, would insure economic restor- 
ation and lasting peace. 

The inability of the foreign ministers to 
reach agreement thus far on major problems 
born of the war will lend new strength to 
these several movements toward federation. 
The chief obstacle, admittedly, is Russian 
fear that any organization is designed to 
create a western bloc against her. It is the 
urgent task of statesmanship to convince 
the Soviet leaders that efforts to insure unity 
through agreement are designed solely to 
promote and maintain peace in Europe and 
throughout the world. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. T have a few state- 
ments which I have collected from vari- 
ous works, which I did not cover in my 
first speech. At that time I submitted 
statements from such people of the past 
as William Penn, Immanuel Kant, 
Clement Attlee, and others, regarding 
this subject. 

I have a few more, simply to illustrate 
the wide attention which this subject has 
received—I do not mean since the intro- 
duction of the resolution here, but in the 
recent past, and before the introduction 
of the resolution. 

Here is a sentence from the book en- 
titled “Strategy for Democracy,” pub- 
lished in 1942, hy Kingsley and Pete- 
gorsky: i 

Europe must unite. Peace on the Euro- 
pean Continent can be made a stable affair 
only through some process of federalization. 


William Bullitt, in a speech at the Pag- 
American Conference at New York Uni- 
versity, as reported in the New York 
Times of March 28, 1943, stated: 

The world needs a strong, integrated, 
democratic Europe. A loosely-held-together 
agglomeration of weakness is not strength. 
Such a Europe might slip rapidly into an- 
other uneasy balance of power or, if it should 
not be armed, into another uneasy balance of 
impotence and fall prey to internal and 
external pressures. 


Here is a quotation from the book 
Revolt of the Masses, by Ortega and 
Gasset: 


The real situation of Europe would, then, 
appear to be this: Its long and splendid past 
has brought it to a new stage of existence 
where everything has increased; but at the 
same time the institutions surviving from 
the past are dwarfed and have become an 
obstacle to expansion. has been 
built up in the form of small nations. In 
a way the idea and the sentiment of nation- 
ality have been her most characteristic in- 
vention. And now she finds herself obliged 
to exceed herself. This is the outline of the 
enormous drama to be staged in the coming 
years. Will she be able to shake off these 
survivals, or will she remain forever their 
prisoner? Because it has already happened 
once before in history that a great civiliza- 
tion has died through not being able to adopt 
a substitute for its traditional idea of the 
state. 


Here is a further statement from page 
159 of the same book: 


To my mind, the feeling of shrinkage, of 
impotency, which undoubtedly lies heavy on 
the vitality of Europe in these times, is nour- 
ished on that disproportion between the 
great potentialities of Europe and the form 
of political organization within which they 
have to act. 
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Here is an interesting quotation from 
a book by Mr. Trotsky entitled “The 
Revolution Betrayed,” written in 1937. 
I read from page 233 of the book, as 
follows: 

The decline of Europe is caused by the 
very fact that it is economically split up 
among almost 40 quasi-national states which, 
with their customs, passports, money sys- 
tems, and monstrous armies in defense of 
national particularism, have become a gigan- 
tie obstacle on the road of the economic and 
cultural development of mankind. 


Here is a further interesting statement 
from page 78 of Max Werner, in Kingsley 
and Petegorsky: 

Twenty-seven European states with their 
national sovereignties, their armies, and their 
rivalries formed a panier de crabes (to use 
the French term). 


I quote from Friedman’s book entitled 
“Crisis of the National State,” published 
in 1943: 

The abhorrence of the destructive and 
tyrannic purposes, in the service of which 
the Nazis have put this new integrated Euro- 
pean economy, should not obscure the fact 
that they have given expression and form to 
tendencies long inherent in European devel- 
opments. The complementary character of 
German and French industry, or the de- 
pendence of Balkan agriculture on the mar- 
ket of industrial Europe, has not been in- 
vented by the Nazis. 


These are older editorials. They are 
not current as the ones referred to be- 
fore. I wish to read just a few sentences 
stated in 1945 and 1946. I now read 
from a New York Times editorial dated 
May 13, 1945, as follows: 

And those ideas of regressive totalitarian- 
ism (such as nazism) spring from the same 
chaotic conditions and frustrations as those 
that confronts Europe now. (Rayrhond 
Daniell, New York Times magazine, May 13, 
1945.) 


Dorothy Thompson, on December 6, 
1943, said this: 

For no peace can be made without Europe, 
which happens to contain 350,000,000 people. 
The crux of the whole peace is the recon- 
struction of Europe. But so far not a single 
basis in principle or in action has been laid 
for that reconstruction, 


The London Times of July 13, 1945, said 
this: 

In the British view almost anything that 
prevents the division of Europe—whether it 
is more frequent and fuller consultation, or 
freer access (which alone can increase under- 
standing) or special arrangements—is a step 
in the right direction, 


Of course, Churchill, in his speech at 
Zurich on December 19, 1946, had much 
to say about this subject, and I want to 
quote just a few lines from his statement: 

I am now going to say something which 
will astonish you. The first step in the re- 
creation of the European family must be a 
partnership between France and Germany. 


In this way only can France recover the 
moral and cultural leadership of Europe. 


There can be no revival of Europe without 
a spiritually great France and a spiritually 
great Germany. 

I may say for the record that I have 
a great many other statements here, but 
I simply wish to reinforce the views ex- 
pressed, and I offer them as further evi- 
dence of the universality of the ap- 
proval of the idea of a federation of 
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Europe. I want again to emphasize the 
point that keeps cropping up here as t3 
how much this country will be asked to 
do, both for relief, under the pending 
joint resolution, and for assistance to 
Greece for which we recently voted. 

I noticed in yesterday’s newspaper a 
statement to the effect that Secretary 
of State Marshall is contemplating 
bringing a proposal to the Congress ask- 
ing for as much as $500,000,000 or $600,- 
000,000 for Korea. 

I think the time has arrived when the 
administration should begin to go over 
the estimate of what we are expected to 
provide, what is necessary to provide for 
the reconstruction of other countries 
and, as a result, what hope we can have 
that the expenditure of these funds will 
result in the creation of an economic 
and political organization which would 
be self-sufficient. This question arose 
the other day on the floor in the discus- 
sion of the fertilizer shortage in this 
country. We can see that the situation 
in Europe and the so-called level of pro- 
duction policy in Germany are begin- 
ning to impinge upon our economy in all 
sorts of ways. While I have supported 
in the past, as I recall, practically every 
measure, beginning with the original 
resolution in the House of Representa- 
tives, looking toward the creation of the 
United Nations, and, I think, every sub- 
sequent measure which has come before 
the Senate seeking to create an effective 
United Nations, I confess that I am be- 
ginning to arrive at the point where there 
is a serious question in my mind whether 
we are doing a wise thing in continuing 
to expend large sums of money without 
any plan or without any idea that we 
are going to create in Europe, especially, 
an organization which will be self-suffl- 
cient and which can support itself with- 
out any further relief or without any 
further loans. I realize that this can- 
not be brought about immediately, but 
it seems to me that if we have no idea 
of any organization in Europe other than 
the re-creation of the same conglomerate 
mass of independent sovereignties al- 
ready existing, there is no hope what- 
ever that they will be a good risk, that 
they can ever repay loans, or that the 
relief we give them will be anything 
other than temporary relief and that 
there will be a recurrent demand every 
year. That is what brings to my mind 
so strongly the same thought which was 
expressed a moment ago by the Senator 
from Georgia with reference to relief. 
There is a limit to what any country can 
do in that regard, and there is a limit 
to what this country can do. 

I again urge consideration by the State 
Department and by the administration 
of measures to encourage the countries 
of Europe to create a sensible and work- 
able order in Europe itself. I cannot 
but believe that Europe could become as 
prosperous, relatively, as this country 
has become, through the adoption of the 
principle of free trade among themselves, 
which necessarily means an economic 
and political union of some sort. In the 
first place, I do not think that the central 
government should have any greater 
power than is necessary to aceomplish an 
economic union. There should be a very 
great degree of what we call State rights, 
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I think that is certainly within the realm 
of reason. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
state that in several of the articles which 
I have submitted for the consideration 
of the Senate there will be found the 
recurring thought, “This is an excellent 
idea, but now is not the time to do it, 
because today conditions are too upset; 
these are difficult times, and we must 
proceed to conclude the treaties and 
handle the other matters that soon will 
come before the Senate.” I think that 
is an entirely incorrect interpretation of 
the present situation. If we assume, as 
is proved by practically all the evidence, 
that there is an almost universal en- 
dorsement of the validity of the idea of 
a unification or a federation of Europe, 
then I submit that the very best and, in 
fact, the only practical opportunity for 
bringing it about is under the conditions 
which now exist. If we proceed to adopt 
treaties and again tie down the existing 
boundaries and existing national states 
in Europe, I think the opportunity for 
taking any forward step will have passed. 
It is the unsettled conditions and, we 
might say, the dire necessity of the peo- 
ples of those various countries that pre- 
sent us with the opportunity to take a 
forward step at this time. An examina- 
tion ef history, I think will reveal that 
it is very seldom that any people or any 
nation has taken a forward step except 
under the pressure of great necessity. I 
think the present distress in Europe is 
the indispensable factor to bringing 
about progress. Unfortunately, people 
are not so rational as we like to assume 
they are, and they respond much nore 
to the stimulus of necessity and hard 
times and such conditions as now exist, 
to do something to remedy the existing 
order and to bring about a better situa- 
tion, than they do when prosperity is 
restored and when normal conditions 
exist. 

Of course, I may say that I doubt seri- 
ously that any real degree of prosperity 
and stability can be established in Eu- 
rope so long as Europe is split up into 
various small nations, none of which 
really can hope to enjoy any degree of 
prosperity when limited by the trade re- 
strictions, customs restrictions, regula- 
tions on travel and the freedom of move- 
ment, and so forth, which for many 
years have characterized that very un- 
happy Continent. e 

So I think there can never be a better 
time to promote to the limit of our abil- 
ity the idea that the establishment of a 
United States of Europe is the real solu- 
tion of the difficulties of Europe and, in- 
cidentally, of our own difficulties, of 
course, because that is really our funda- 
mental interest. We need 10t labor the 
point that unless some reasonable order 
ean be established in Europe, we shall 
again be involved in the difficulties which 
arise out of European troubles. 

So again I urge our Government to 
consider seriously the proposal to which 
I have referred, and proceed, if not along 
the line I have suggested, at le- st along 
some line which will give us hope that we 
may create a system which will bring 
about an orderly Europe. 

I wish to submit a further item which 
relates to this matter, and which appeals 
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very much tome. it also has some bear- 
ing upon the significance of the relief 
measure which the Senate now has be- 
fore it. First, I wish to read one para- 
graph of an editorial published in the 
Oakland Tribune, of Oakland, Calif., 
dealing with the proposal of a United 
States of Europe: 

The standing of the United States of Amer- 
ica, their rapid growth, development, and rise 
to international leadership under our system 
of government should be an incentive to all 
other nations, yet the human element as rep- 
resented by centuries of history shows that 
Europe is, and has been, the chief breeding 
place of political isms and causes for war 
and through the centuries every effort to ad- 
vance peace has been nullified by the atti- 
tude of the leadership and governments of 
the Eurepean countries. 

Only a miracle, engineered by power on 
high, could change, in our humble opinion, 
their ages-long lust for dissension, quarreling, 
and bloodshed. It would be a tremendous 
task to give the diverse populations of Europe 
an understanding of the advantages of a 
country based on those principles that have 
made America good and great. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
assumption which the writer makes in 
that paragraph is that European people 
are in some way inherently different from 
Americans, in that, as he says, they have 
an “ages-long lust for dissension, quar- 
reling, and bloodshed.” That seems to 
me to be a completely erroneous evalua- 
tion of their situation. I do not for a 
moment believe that the people of Europe 
have an inherent “lust for dissension, 
quarreling, and bloodshed.” In fact, if 
we consider the ordinary citizens of the 
countries of Europe, I think we realize 
that those people dislike the whole busi- 
ness as much as we do. I think they are 
just as anxious as anyone in the United 
States is to bring about a reasonable or- 
der in which they can live a decent life. 

In contrast to that attitude toward the 
people of Europe, who, after all, have 
common ancestors with most of the peo- 
ple of the United States—and the atti- 
tude expressed in that article is, to my 
mind, quite an unrealistic one to take— 
let me say that I have received a letter, 
which I have taken out of my files, from 
a citizen of Berlin. All Senators are 
familiar with the service offered by the 
organization CARE, which, upon re- 
ceipt of $10, sends to some person in 
Europe a package of Army food which 
has been left in Europe by the Army. I 
had such a package sent some time ago. 
That organization simply undertakes to 
make delivery of such packages, which 
consist altogether of Army rations, 
which we think are sufficient to sustain 
life, but are not something about which 
the average American would become ex- 
cited. I ordered the package at Christ- 
mastime, and I understand that it was 
worth $10. I read this letter only to in- 
dicate an example of the extremities to 
which the people of Germany have been 
reduced: 

[Translation] 
BERLIN, March 20, 1947. 


FULLEBRECHT, 
Berlin NW., 40 Thomasiusstrasse 27, 
Court 2, Stairs to the left. 

HIGHLY RESPECTED, DEAR SENATOR: March 18, 
1947, we were able to collect the CARE pack- 
age sent by you December 18, 1946. You can 
hardly imagine our joy on seeing the many 
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wonderful things of which we in Germany 
knew only by hearsay for many years. We 
stood before the contents of the package with 
shining eyes, like children who have re- 
ceived rich gifts stand in front of the table 
with their gifts under the Christmas tree. 
I am especially glad that my wife, whose 
lungs are diseased, who suffered very much 
physically and mentally from the inhuman 
conditions in which we were forced to spend 
this severe and long winter, can get a little 
stronger thanks to your kind readiness to 
help. I hope she will recover and regain her 
strength again from the supply of additional 
calories you sent. 

We feel deeply indebted to you and ex- 
precs our deep gratitude again to you, Sen- 
ator, for the kind heip given to us. May 
God reward you for it. We shall not forget 
you. 

We have a dreadful winter behind us, 
which brought us suffering which we for- 
merly believed no person could bear. Now, 
God be praised, it is over, although there is 
still no indication of any alleviation of the 
conditions of daily ‘ife. We hope that the 
statesmen meeting in Moscow will find a 
peace settlement for the world which turns 
out to be a blessing for all nations, mine 
too. Out of the darkness into the light. 

Your statement in Congress, about which 
Iread in my newspaper, comes from the heart 
and it is my ardent wish to live to see a 
United States of Europe, in order to pre- 
vent further wars and thus the destruction 
of the western world. 

I wish you personally only the best. I 
gratefully shake your hand and remain, with 
best regards. 

Your sincere, devoted, 
W. PULLBRECHT. 

P. 5—I hope that you have received my 
letter in which I acknowledged receipt of 
yours of December 18, 1946. 


That letter almost makes one ashamed 
for having done so little, in view of the 
abject poverty and extremely difficult 
conditions of those people. 

To say, as is said in the editorial to 
which I have referred, that the people 
of Europe have a “lust for dissention, 
quarreling and bloodshed” seems to me 
to indicate a complete misapprehension 
of the actual conditions. The people of 
Europe are actually no different inher- 
ently from the people of other lands. 
The trouble is that they have no govern- 
mental institution which enables them 
to work together and to live amicably 
with other people. All of us remember 
that it was not very long ago that we 
in the United States had quite a quarrel 
among ourselves; and, to me, it was a 
miracle that we overcame it. Funda- 
mentally, our Constitution is what has 
held this country together, and I do not 
think we should assume a critical atti- 
tude toward all other peoples who have 
not been so fortunate in their political 
heritage. 

This writer enclosed a statement from 
a Berlin paper referring merely to the 
submission of the resolution in the Con- 
gress. I repeat the last paragraph of the 
letter: 

Your statement in Congress, about which 
I read in my newspaper, comes from the 
heart and it is my ardent wish to live to see 
a United States of Europe in order to 
prevent further wars and thus the destruc- 
tion of the western world. 


So that even a starving man in the 
gutters of Berlin is quite as conscious of 
the significance of the creation of a rea- 
sonable order in Europe as are we in 
this country. 
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Mr. President, in concluding my re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, various editorials 
relative to the proposal for a United 
States of Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
7, 1947] 
THE TIME IS FAVORABLE 


Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, in an elo- 
quent article in the Post-Dispatch yesterday, 
called on America to look beyond patchwork 
accommodations in the international! field 
and strive for a solution which will relieve 
us of the economic and military burdens of 
a disorganized Europe. 

In the next 15 months the United States 
is expected to spend $7,000,000,000 on its in- 
ternational commitments, some $700,090,000 
going to the support of our defeated enemy, 
Germany. “As a practical people,” Senator 
FULBRIGHT says, “we may well ask ourselves, 
How do we finally work out from under 
these obligations?” Then he answers his 
own question: 

“In the Near East and in Europe a pre- 
requisite to the revival of trade and industry 
is a United States of Europe. * * With 
the federalization of Europe would come 
freedom of commerce, the free movement of 
persons, a common currency, and efficient 
transportation. The result would be a ris- 
ing standard of living and a owering of the 
Political rivalries and economic tensions 
generating war.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT points out that Europe 
desperately needs, for its rehabilitation, the 
full production of German industry. But 
because Europe is not organized in such a 
way as to protect itself from a possible revival 
of German militarism, it is planned to let 
Germany manufacture less than a third of 
its prewar production of steel, less than half 
of its rated capacity of fertilizer, and other 
goods in proportion. 

Senator FULBRIGHT would have Germany 
broken up into the separate states which 
composed the Reich and then organize these 
with other continental countries into a 
European federation. So divided, the Ger- 
mans could not dominate a European 
federation. 

The Senator takes it for granted, of course, 
that European federation would have to be 
achieved over Russian opposition. He thinks 
it should be clear to us by now that Russia 
does not intend, if she can help it, to permit 
the rehabilitation of any European country, 
except under the aegis of the Communist 
Party. It is up to the western powers to see 
that Europe is rehabilitated, instead, under 
democratic auspices. He would have the 
United States extend encouragement for the 
calling of a constitutional convention to 
unite at least western Europe. 

He admits the great complexity of the 
problem but adds: “The most propitious 
time to move forward is just after society 
has been disturbed by some great upheaval 
leaving it in an unstable and fluid state.” 

The western powers would do well to com- 
mit this statement to memory. The men in 
the Kremlin know it and it is their guiding 
principle at the moment. If the western 
powers forget it, they do so at their peril. 


[From the Providence (R. I.) Journal of 
March 24, 1947] 
FOR FEDERAL UNION 
A concurrent resolution has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative HALE 
Boccs of Louisiana and in the upper branch 
by Senators FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, and 
Tuomas of Utah which says: 
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“The Congress hereby favors the creation 
of a United States of Europe within the 
framework of the United Nations.” 

The first though which enters the mind of 
an American interested in the federation 
idea is the question Priscilla put to John 
Alden: “Why don't you speak for yourself, 
John?” 

In other words, if we believe that a fed- 
eration of the western European democra- 
cies is a “positive solution to an important 
source of trouble in the world,” then how 
much vital and inspiring is a federation in 
which the United States is a member. 

The United States of Europe has been an 
ideal which has caught the imagination of 
far-sighted men over the years. The great 
design of King Henry the Fourth of France 
‘was conceived in the era of intense national- 
ism and was put forward as the antidote to 
that nationalism which kept Europe con- 
stantly at war. 

Victor Hugo, whose wide-ranging mind en- 
compassed so many subjects, said at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress at Paris in 1849: 

“A day will come when those two im- 
mense groups, the United States of America 
and the United States of Europe, shall be 
seen placed in the presence of each other, 
extending the hand of fellowship across the 
Ocean, exchanging their produce, their com- 
merce, their industry, their arts, their genius, 
clearing the earth, peopling the deserts, im- 
proving creation under the eye of the Cre- 
ator, and uniting, for the good of all, these 
two irresistible and infinite powers, the fra- 
ternity of men and the power of God.” 

In the 1920's, Aristide Briand, that man 
of good will, devoted the full strength of his 
last years to the idea of the United States 
of Europe in which Germany of the Repub- 
lic would play an important part and by the 
absorption of Prussianized Germany into the 
western sphere of ideas and culture would 
end the menace of war. The coming of Hit- 
ler to power, with his accent upon a heated 
nationalism, destroyed the dream of Briand. 

All great ideas, like the United States of 
Europe, comes to fruition by the compelling 
imperatives of necessity. There is not one 
argument, outside of th proud but poor ap- 
peal to national sovereignty, which can 
stand up in the face of federation. To pool 
the brains, skill, and resources of Britain, 
France, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland 
into a federation, working for the tremen- 
dous end of peace, would be to create a 
power that these nations individually do 
not have in themselves. 

The best and clearest minds in Europe see 
that to resist the pressure of international 
communism there must be a union of the 
western democracies. Prime Minister Attlee, 
of Great Britain, said: “Europe must feder- 
ate or perish.” Winston Churchill, who po- 
litically is diametrically opposed to the so- 
cialism of Attlee yet who is today the fore- 
most proponent of federation in Europe, has 
said: 

“If, in this interval, we can revive the 
life and unity of Europe and Christendom, 
and with this new reinforcement build high 
and commanding a world structure of peace 
which no one will dare challenge, the most 
awful crisis of history will have passed away 
and the highroad of history will again be- 
come open.” 

This, remember, is not the talk of theorists 
or academicians. In the lowest period of 
French history, when the Republic was on 
the verge of being overtaken by the men of 
Vichy, Winston Churchill offered to the 
French Nation a federation, with common 
citizenship and a union of purpose. 

We are at present embarked upon the 
leadership of the world through our respon- 
sibility to keep high and alive the principles 
of democracy and liberty. The foremost and 
extremely intelligent apologists for the United 
Nations cannot disguise the fact that in a 
critical pinch, such as has been brought about 
in Greece and Turkey, the United Nations 
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was not able to handle it. The United 
States has been foreed to take command. 

Frankly, we have a guilty conscience about 
going into this business alone, unilaterally. 
We are losing confidence in the United Na- 
tions. Yet we are committed as much as 
any nation can be to international organi- 
zation as the great remedy against war. If 
the United Nations cannot be relied upon 
then we must be thinking in terms of alter- 
natives, 

The one alternative that we have is the 
idea of federal union with the nations whose 
minds run on a parallel course with ours. 
The United States of Europe is a magnificent 
but incomplete idea. The union of the 
United States of Europe and the United States 
of America would be, by its very strength, 
the guarantor of universal peace. 

We do endorse, with the three Members 
of Congress, the union of western Eurcpean 
democracies. But we wish that they had 
taken the next and logical sten to work for 
a federal union to include the United States. 
That is the direction in which our minds 
should be going. 


{From the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Dispatch of May 6, 1947] 


DO WE HAVE A PLAN? 


Europe is slipping into chaos while noth- 
ing is accomplished on the peace treaty 
with Germany, the American people were 
told by Secretary of State Marshall in his 
radio report after returning from the fruit- 
less Moscow Conference. Yet at the same 
time Secretary Marshall gave only a counsel 
of “Patience, patience.” If the State De- 
partment has any other proposal up its 
sleeve, none has been disclosed. 

Yet many students of world problems, 
both in Europe and the United States, have 
a plan It calls for a union of western Eu- 
rope states, predominantly economic but 
also to some extent political, into what has 
come to be known as a United States of 
Europe, Senator FULBRIGHT, Democrat, 
Arkansas, Senator THomas, Democrat, Utah, 
and Representative Boccs, Democrat, Louist- 
ana, have introduced in Congress a resolu- 
tion reading in full: 

“That the Congress favors the creation 
of a United States of Europe within the 
framework of the United Nations.” 

It is no new idea. Disregarding such early 
advocates as Henry IV, William Penn, Im- 
manuel Kant, and Victor Hugo, the pro- 
posal was pushed after World War I by so 
practical a statesman as Aristide Briand, 10 
times premier of France, and is now sup- 
ported by hard-bitten Winston Churchill, 

In fact, under Briand’s instigation the 27 
European states that were members of the 
League of Nations met in Geneva in 1930 
to discuss ways and means of creating a 
United States of Europe. The conference 
got nowhere fast. The delegates praised the 
principle, disagreed violently on how to 
achieve it. Some objected that a body out- 
side the League would weaken the League. 
Others disagreed with the Briand thesis that 
political should precede economic unifica- 
tion. Others saw an attempt at economic 
and financial rivalry with the United States. 

It will be noted that the Soviet Union 
was not represented. Some of the delegates 
at Geneva in 1930 thought it futile to project 
a United States of Europe with the largest 
and most populous European state left out- 
side. Others even saw in the 1930 confer- 
ence another attempt to strengthen the ex- 
isting “cordon sanitaire” against Moscow. 

At all events, any move to create a United 
States of Europe in 1947 would in effect be 
an anti-Soviet move. The great difference 
would be that in 1930 the Soviet Union was 
on the defensive, in 1947 it is on the offensive. 


Herald- 


The move today would be an attempt to . 


avert the chaos which is threatened by the 
Soviet tactics in international affairs and 
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which the Soviet Union is widely suspected 
of actually desiring. If objection is raised 
that a union of western Europe now would 
create two worlds instead of the one world 
visualized by the United Nations charter, 
the answer would be that in actuality Europe 
is already divided into two worlds. 

Many Americans observe blithely: “If the 
Thirteen States could create a Federal union 
in 1789, why can’t the countries of Europe, 
at least of western Europe, create their own 
United States in 1947?” But the problem 
isn't so simple as that. 

In 1789 the former British Colonies had 
recently been united in war and had much 
the same attitude toward all foreign nations, 
In the war recently ended, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria were on the losing side; Spain 
was pro-Axis; Portugal, Switzerland, and 
Sweden remained neutral; and certain of the 
western European states harbor pro-Soviet 
minorities which are powerful both politically 
and economically. 

[From the Hutchinson (Kans.) News-Herald 
of March 27, 1947] ` 


UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


There is before the Senate a resolution 
giving an official American blessing to a 
United States of Europe to be created under 
the auspices of the United Nations. Such 
a development would be as great a contribu- 
tion toward the economic welfare of the na- 
tions involved as it would be to world peace. 
But it is a dream with no likelihood of reality. 

One of the great paradoxes of modern his- 
tory is that, while everyone believes in the 
establishment of a United States of Europe, 
wars constantly are breaking out in dispute 
over how it is to be evolved. Napoleon, by 
his own lights, was trying to create a United 
States of Europe. So was Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
Later Hitler had a serious shot at it. Today 
there is excellent evidence Stalin has the 
same ambition in the back of his mind. 

Round and round it goes and where it 
stops nobody knows. The ideal of the sub- 
ordination of nations into one big and peace- 
ful community remains, but it never comes 
even as close as Just around the corner. First 
there is a pericd in which the nations prove 
unable to consolidate themselves volun- 
tarily. Then a period in which they join 
to oppose whichever one of them at the mo- 
ment is trying to bring about the consolida- 
tion. It is a divine jest grimly underlined by 
the millions of lives it takes once a genera- 
a in the shooting debate on the proposi- 
tion. 


From the Atlanta Journal of March 29, 1947] 
A FEDERATED EMPIRE 


The resolution introduced in the Congress 
by Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas and Con- 
gressman Bocas of Louisiana represents an 
age-old dream in western civilization, a 
United States of Europe. That it can be 
called a dream does not argue against it, par- 
ticularly in 1947 when such a federation 
would enhance the world’s security. But, 
alas, in 1947 the immediate realization of 
such a project remains indeed a dream. 

There is no concrete plan for a federal 
Europe, whether Winston Churchill's, John 
Foster Dulles’, or Field Marshal Smuts’, which 
does not constitute, in the view of Soviet 
Russia, a western bloc aimed at her secu- 
rity. Europe, as Mr. Dulles has argued, can 
get along without Russia’s help in building 
a federation of the nations signatory to the 
UN Charter with the addition of Italy and 
Austria. But neither the European powers 
nor Britain nor the United States can without 
Russia's cooperation solve one great problem, 
the problem of Germany. And a 
united on a line west of Stettin and Trieste 
would not be a united Europe. 

The key to European reconstruction is 
Germany; that is merely a fact of economics. 
It is a fact fraught with dangerous signifi- 
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cance, as Secretary Marshall warned in re- 
minding the Council of Foreign Ministers the 
other day how building Germany after 1918 
in order to get reparations from the country 
ended by building the Nazi war machine. 
And yet leaving Germany as a drain on the 
United States and Britain and, more im- 
portantly, as a chaotic vortex in the midst of 
Europe, would delay forever the reconstruc- 
roe! Europe. The middle road is hard to 

There is sentiment in Europe and in the 
councils of the United Nations for an inte- 
grated approach to the reconstruction of 
Europe's economy. Soviet Russia, after a 
long delay, has agreed in the UN Economic 
and Social Council to the establishment of a 
joint European economic commission. 

If the work of such a commission can be 
accomplished, which ultimately depends 
upon the joint creation by the Big Four of a 
sound and peaceful Germany, a United 
States of Europe may become more than a 
noble dream. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had insisted upon its amendment 
to the bill (S. 938) to provide for as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that Mr. Eaton, Mr. Monot, Mr. 
JONKMAN, Mr. BLOOM, and Mr. Ker were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


EFFECTS OF REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS 
ON THE RECLAMATION AND POWER 
PROJECTS OF THE WEST 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
‘speak at some length on the effect of 
reclamation and power projects of the 
West of reductions made by the House of 
Representatives in the appropriations 
carried in the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. In view of the lateness 
of the hour, and because of my desire to 
have my remarks appear in the RECORD 
in continuity, without unnecessary in- 
terruptions, I shall decline to yield dur- 
ing the course of the discussion. These 
remarks I contemplate having reprinted 
and distributed in considerable quanti- 
ties throughout the Pacific Northwest, 
and I desire to have them in treatise 
form. 

I desire to point out, Mr. President, 
that already I have spoken several times 
on the floor of the Senate in opposition 
to the very drastic cuts in the appropria- 
tions for the western projects made by 
the House of Representatives. I told 
my colleagues in the Senate immediately 
after the cuts were made that they would 
arouse a considerable amount of critical 
opposition in the Western States, because 
the people of the West familiar with the 
problems involved in these great wealth- 
creating projects well know that the cuts 
cannot be justified. 

I have listened with close attention 
from time to time to the comments of 
some of the spokesmen for the Republi- 
can majority in the Congress who have 
attempted to rationalize the cuts, but I 
can assure my colleagues that their ra- 
tionalizations are not acceptable to the 
West, for the simple reason that the facts 
will not support their statements. 
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The matter has reached such serious 
proportions that I understand the gov- 
ernors of 11 States will appear this week 
before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations having charge 
of the Interior Department appropria- 
tions, because those governors of States 
in the West, thoroughly familiar with the 
problems of the western projects and 
their vital importance to the economy 
of the West and of the entire country, 
know that the cuts which have been 
made by the House action cannot be jus- 
tified on the basis of the facts. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I have en- 
deavored to point out, in my discussions 
heretofore, that these projects are self- 
liquidating in character, and when ap- 
propriations upon which they are de- 
pendent are reduced to the extent the 
House has reduced them, I do not pro- 
pose to let the Congress forget that they 
are self-liquidating. The people of the 
West are being told that one reason for 
the action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is that the Federal budget is 
a mixed budget. In my judgment, it ig 
à very unsound budget set-up. I believe 
that in the Federal budget appropria- 
tions for what may be called capital in- 
vestments, which will produce returns 
and tax dollars in the future, should be 
separated from the appropriations for 
the operating expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I called upon the Bureau of the Budget 
to prepare for me certain materia] which 
will enable me to point out in the future 
how unwise and unsound it is, from a 
budgetary policy standpoint, for us to 
mix in the budget of administrative or 
operating costs of the Government capi- 
tal investments which result in the crea- 
tion of new wealth, out of which tax 
dollars can flow, to the great benefit of 
the Nation. 

I repeat, Mr. President, these are self- 
liquidating projects about which I am 
speaking, and I say that in view of the 
great need for them it is false economy 
for the Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress to cut these items in 
such an amount as the House of Rep- 
resentatives has cut them in the appro- 
priation bill. s 

I know that the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
having charge of the Interior Depart- 
ment bill is going to do its very best to 
restore the appropriations and make 
good as much of the loss suffered because 
of the House cuts as it can. But here 
again, Mr. President, we must be real- 
ists, and I think we can take notice of 
the fact that once the House cuts appro- 
priations to the degree it has cut them 
in this instance, it is not to be expected 
that in conference the Senate conferees, 
no matter how strongly the Senate votes 
to restore the appropriations, can suc- 
ceed in making the final figure equal to 
the budget estimates and adequate to 
carry on the absolutely essential work. 

I know that my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Corpon], who is a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations considering Interior Depart- 
ment appropriations, can be counted 
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upon to see to it that the Senate sub- 
committee will have placed before it all 
the available facts justifying the restora- 
tion of the full amount that was cut by 
the House. In fact, the entire Oregon 
delegation can be counted upon to give 
to the senior Senator its unanimous 
backing to this end. 

I intend to speak about the issue on 
the floor of the Senate in order to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and thus 
make available to every Member of the 
Senate facts and figures having to do 
with the great reclamation and power 
projects of the West. I propose to keep 
myself in a position where I can at all 
times say to my party, on behalf of the 
people of my State, “I gave you the facts 
in regard to this problem, and the people 
had the right to expect you to act on 
the basis of the facts.” 

Mr. President, the resource develop- 
ment activities of the Department of the 
Interior are of vital importance to the 
economy of the entire country and, par- 
ticularly, to the economic well-being of 
the West. I have, therefore, studied 
with great care the report of the House 
Appropriations Committee on the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. I 
have analyzed carefully the debate on 
the House floor, and have read the edi- 
torial comments of our newspapers and 
columns. 

I am convinced from my study of the 
matter that the subject has been thor- 
oughly confused; that the House Appro- 
priations Committee unwittingly did 
things which it did not intend to do; that 
questions were raised in the course of 
the House debate which were never an- 
swered and which, consequently, tend to 
confuse further the issues involved. Out 
of this confusion has come an action by 
the House which drastically curtails the 
power and reclamation projects of the 
West; which deprives the country of the 
urgently needed benefits of the potential 
resources of the West. What is needed 
to clear away the mists that shroud 
Senate consideration of these vital pro- 
grams is a factual analysis which an- 
swers the questions that have been raised 
and clears up the confusion by which the 
House did one thing when I suspect it 
probably in many respects intended to 
do another. 

Inasmuch as the greatest confusion 
exists with respect to the reclamation 
and power projects of the West, and it 
appears that these programs were dam- 
aged more than any others by the House 
action, I shall, for the time being, confine 
myself to the presentation of what I be- 
lieve the facts to be with respect to these 
projects. This is not to deny or slight 
in any way the vital importance of the 
mineral exploration, range management, 
forest management, and other programs 
which have been adversely affected by 
the House action. 

The following are some of the specific 
questions which were raised during the 
House debate and which require defini- 
tive answers: 

First. It is charged that the Bureau 
of Reclamation and Bonneville Power 
Administration have substantial unex- 
pended balances which will carry over 
into the fiscal year 1948 and that, when 
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added to the moneys appropriated by the 
House for these programs, these agencies 
will have as much or more to spend in 
1948 than they had in 1947. 

Second. It is charged that the freeze 
order on new construction issued by the 
President in August 1946 imposed limita- 
tions on the reclamation and power pro- 
grams, and that the House cuts are mere- 
ly consistent with the President’s pro- 
gram. 

Third. It is charged that the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Bonneville 
Power Administration have never used 
all the moneys requested of, and granted 
by, Congress; that they have consistently 
overestimated their rates of expenditure, 
and that Congress is merely cutting them 
down to the amounts of money which can 
reasonably be spent in the next fiscal 


year. 

Fourth. It is argued that reclamation 
and power projects, the investment in 
which is repaid to the Government, 
should not be undertaken in a period of 
high costs; that to undertake them at 
present cost levels would saddle the users 
of the project with unreasonable repay- 
ment costs; that they should be deferred 
until costs are lower. 

I intend not only to answer these 
charges I have just enumerated, but I in- 
tend to go further and demonstrate that 
the power and reclamation projects will 
be crippled even more by booby-trap pro- 
visions inserted in the appropriation lan- 
guage. 

Now let us take up charge No. 1, that 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
large unexpended balances which will 
carry over into the fiscal year 1948 which 
would, when added to the moneys appro- 
priated by the House, provided them 
with as much or more than they had to 
spend in 1947. 

Specifically, the House Appropriations 
Committee reported that the Bureau of 
Reclamation had an unexpended balance 
available for expenditure in 1948 of $85,- 
826,767. The Appropriations Committee 
thereupon recommended $55,258,600, 
which when added to the amounts to be 
carried over into 1948 provided a total 
of $141,085,367. When there is added to 
the amount recommended by the House 
Appropriations Committee the additional 
amount inserted by amendment on the 
floor of the House, we find that the House 
intended to make available $146,505,367 
for the Bureau of Reclamation’s program 
in 1947. 

Despite their intentions, however, they 
did not do this. Instead, they provided 
Only $105,410,273 for 1948. 

It is perfectly true that the Bureau 
of Reclamation estimates that it will 
have on hand as of June 30, 1947, un- 
expended construction funds of $85,826,- 
767. It is not true, however, and it is 
misleading to assume, that this total 
may be added to the amounts recom- 
mended for construction by the House to 
show the Bureau of Reclamation’s con- 
struction program for fiscal year 1948. 
It is not true because $33,951,971 of that 
$85,826,767 is pledged and must be re- 
served to pay for construction work per- 
formed in 1947. It is not available for 
1948. It is not true because an addi- 
tional $7,143,123 of that $85,826,767 is 
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specifically reserved to pay for complet- 
ing drainage and other work after 1948. 

So while it is true that we can talk 
about an unexpended balance of $85,826,- 
767, it also is true that if you want to 
arrive at the amount which will be avail- 
able for construction work to be per- 
formed during 1948, only $44,731,673 of 
that amount may be added to the 
amounts of new money allowed for con- 
struction by the House. 

Failure to distinguish between the un- 
expended balances required to pay for 
construction performed in 1947 and that 
part of these balances which are avail- 
able for 1948 construction results in a 
misstatement of the Bureau’s position 
as it goes into 1948. 

- All this means simply— 

First. That the Bureau will carry over 
into 1948 unobligated funds for the 1948 
construction program of only $44,731.673. 

Second. That if you add this $44,731,- 
673 to the construction amounts as ap- 
proved by the House, the Bureau has 
available for its 1848 construction pro- 
«gram only $105,410,273 and not the $141,- 
085,367 as reported to the House, or the 
$146,505,367 the House evidently had in- 
tended to make available to the Bureau 
for the 1948 program. 

Third. That the $105,410,273 which will 
be available for the 1948 construction 
program compares with a 1947 construc- 
tion program of $157,777,644, or substan- 
tially less than the 1947 program. Action 
by the House makes it impossible to main- 
tain the 1947 rate of construction dur- 
ing 1948 and results instead in a ma- 
terial curtailment of the 1947 rate of 
progress. 

Fourth. That the 1948 construction 
program contemplated by the Budget 
estimate of $175,673,673 is short an ap- 
parent $70,263,400 as a result of the ac- 
tion by the House. The actual shortage 
is $70,863,400 because the House added 
$600,000 for two items not in the Presi- 
dent’s budget program. 

This confusion between unexpended 
funds and unobligated funds in the minds 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
members has produced even more star- 
tling results as applied to the Bonneville 
Power Administration. The committee 
report indicates that there will be a 
carry-over of $11,755,000 of unexpended 
funds into fiscal year 1948. The commit- 
tee recommended an additional appro- 
priation of $6,907,800 to provide funds 
totaling $18,662,800 for 1948. 

Thus while the House Appropriations 
Committee intended to provide Bonne- 
ville with $18,662,800 for 1948 they only 
provided $6,907,800 because the entire 
carry-over of funds has already been 
obligated for material and equipment 
purchased and services performed in 
1947. The $6,907,800 actually provided 
compares with the $26,278,000 requested 
in the President’s budget so that Bonne- 
ville could provide the services required 
of it by the expanding economy of the 
Pacific Northwest. Unless this confusion 
is cleared up by Congress, then I say 
Congress will unwittingly destroy the op- 
erating ability of an electric utility upon 
which the Pacific Northwest is vitally de- 
pendent. 

I digress here to say, Mr. President, 
that I think it is unfortunately true that 
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there are forces in the country which 
would still like to destroy the effective- 
ness and the efficiency of great public- 
power projects, such as the Bonneville 
Administration, but I think they, too, 
although they may stop for awhile the 
forward movement in the development 
of cheap power, are not in the long run, 
going to be successful, because no com- 
bination of wealth in this country and no 
alinement of political forces can for long 
prevent the will of the people that the 
great resources of the streams shall be 
harnessed in the interest of the people 
and not in the interest of the forces of 
business, which want to make profits out 
of the property belonging to all the peo- 
ple, at the expense of the users of the 
electricity generated from the water of 
streams. 

I want to say to their credit that it is 
not the attitude of the private utilities 
of the Pacific Northwest to prevent the 
development of these great projects in 
the interests of all the people. I think 
the Tacoma agreement of February of 
this year, participated in by all the ma- 
jor private utilities of that section, shows 
very clearly how correct I am in that 
assertion. No; it is financial forces not 
to be found in the West that would like 
to slow up the development of the peo- 
ple's interests in the great streams of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

It is very interesting to look at some 
of their advertisements, Mr. President, 
published since the House action. I 
have in my hand, for example, an adver- 
tisement seeking to sell seven outstand- 
ing utility stocks, and in the sales talk 
contained in the leaflet we find such 
language as this: d 

There are three reasons why utility stocks 
offer unusual opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment today: (1) Indispensable product— 
depression-proof industry; (2) consistent 
growth with expansion in earnings; (3) share 
prices low in relation to stocks of similar 
investment caliber. * * * Here is a 
group driven down to unbelievably low levels 
by antagonistic Government policies. 


What do they mean by “antagonistic 
Government policies”? A reading of the 
entire leaflet will disclose what is meant. 
By “antagonistic Government policies” 
they mean the building during the past 
few years by the Government of such 
great wealth-producing projects as Bon- 
neville, Grand Coulee, and some for 
which we are pleading in connection 
with McNary and Foster Creek and 
Hungry Horse and the other dams need- 
ed on the great Columbia and the Snake 
Rivers. To this type of broker who seeks 
to sell private utility stocks, it is an an- 
tagonistic governmental policy to have 
the Government, in the interest of the 
people, build that kind of wealth- 
creating project. The leaflet goes on to 
say: 

Government competition diminishing: Ap- 


propriations for public-power projects in 1947 
represent only one-half of amount requested. 


Let me say, Mr. President, that if the 
Eightieth Congress should finally make 
the drastic cuts in the appropriations for 
these great projects of the West that the 
House has already passed, there will be 
great joy in the ranks of the financial 
groups in the country represented by the 
promulgators of the leaflet from which 
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Ihave just read, who want certain power- 
ful financial forces to obtain a monopo- 
listic control of the streams of America, 
and set back for a good many years their 
development in the interest of the peo- 
ple, by way of producing cheap electric 
power and thus raising more rapidly the 
standard of living of those in a position 
to useit. But the forces to which I have 
referred will be successful only, Mr. 
President, if those of us who are raising 
the voice of protest, as I am raising it 
here this afternoon, are unsuccessful in 
getting the voters to see quickly enough 
exactly what the game is. I am satisfied 
that once the voters come to understand 
what the movement is on the part of 
selfish interests which believe that they 
ought to be given control over great 
natural resources which belong to all the 
people and should not be permitted to 
become the property of a few, they will 
stem the tide of the type of attack that 
was made in the House by the drastic 
cuts in the appropriation for these great 
projects of the West. 

The second charge I indicated has been 
made is that the House appropriations 
cuts are consistent with the President’s 
freeze order on new construction, issued 
last August, and that the House Appro- 
priations Committee was merely carrying 
out the policy suggested by the President 
in cutting substantially the budgets of 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Bonneville Bureau administration. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I did 
not approve of the President’s cut-back 
order. I protested it on the floor of the 
Senate at the time, and pointed out what 
some of the undesirable results of that 
cut-back order would be. But I am not 
one who believes that it is ever good ad- 
dition, Mr. President, to add one wrong 
to another in order to create a summa- 
tion of two wrongs. We cannot rectify 
the wrong which was done to the people 
of the Pacific Northwest by the Presi- 
dent’s cut-back order of last year by now 
dealing them a second blow and. in effect, 
giving them a congressional cut-back 
order by way of such drastic reductions 
in the appropriations for these projects 
as the House has already made. What 
those who use that argument are saying 
in essence is, “Well, what we purpose to 
do is simply to postpone for another year 
what the people of the Pacific Northwest 
should have had in full last year without 
the President’s cut-back order.” 

I may say another thing about an 
argument which is being used, I am sorry 
to say by some spokesmen even within 
my own party, by way of an alibi for the 
House action. It is being said on some 
of the public platforms of America by 
some gentleman, “Of course you know 
the House always cuts more than it really 
expects the final amount to be, because 
it simply takes it for granted that when 
the appropriation bills reach the Senate 
the Senate will see to it that the appro- 
priations are increased at least to some- 
where near a reasonable amount, so that 
we can have a pretty fair final adjust- 
ment in conference of the differences be- 
tween the House and the Senate.” 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, but I have 
already announced that I would not 
yield, for a reason which I have already 
given. Ordinarily I would; but the hour 
is too late for me to do so this afternoon, 
because if I get into a running debate on 
this subject we shall be here until mid- 
In other words, I am “loaded for 


colleagues use that argument, because I 


say that that is not the way to pass leg- 


islation in the Congress of the United 
States. No Member of the House, for 
political purposes or any other purpose, 
has any right to pass the buck to the 
Senate, and we in the Senate have no 
right to pass the buck to a conference 
committee, either. As I look upon our 
obligation, when it comes to voting upon 
legislation it is our solemn oblig tion 
to vote upon it in accordance with what 
we think it ought to contain; and if it 
does not contain what we think ought 
to be in it, then we ought to vote against 
it. If some Members of the House who 
are now finding the political heat a little 
scorching because of the action which 
was taken in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee think they are going to be able 
to alibi out of their uncomfortable po- 
sition by saying, “We expected the Sen- 
ate, after all, to raise the appropria- 
tions to a more equitable amount,” I be- 
lieve that they are misjuding the think- 
ing of the American voter, because, in my 
opinion, the American voter wants, and 
has the right to expect, Members of the 
Congress in both branches to vote on a 
piece of legislation in accordance with 
its inherent merits, and not on the basis 
of any prospective or projected political 
compromise that might be made in a 
subsequent conference committee. 

Mr. President, the continuous refer- 
ences to the so-called Presidential freeze 
orders have served to create considerable 
confusion. Statements have been made, 
for example, in the course of House de- 
bate, that would imply that the amount 
allowed in the bill for the Bureau of 
Reclamation for the fiscal year 1948 
would provide $11,000,000 more for ex- 
penditure for construction in the fiscal 
year 1948 than the President allowed to 
be spent in the fiscal year 1947. I have 
also noted confusion on the part of some 
of my colleagues in the Senate who are 
under the impression that there is still 
a Presidential limit on reclamation ex- 
penditures of $85,000,000 in 1947 and 
1948. Thisisnotso. The actual Presi- 
dential limitation of $159,100,000 for the 
fiscal year 1948 is completely consistent 
with the Bureau’s budget request. 

Let us look at the facts. Apparently 
the $11,000,000 referred to is obtained 
by comparing the amount of approxi- 
mately $141,000,000 as shown on page 5 
of the House report and $130,000,000, 
the actual limitation figure in the so- 
called freeze order on cash expenditures 
during 1947. I have already shown that 
even after the House added $5,420,000 to 
the construction amounts reported by 
the committee, the amount available for 
construction work during 1948 is only 
$105,410,273. I have already shown also 
that the committee erred in adding to- 
gether new amounts recommended for 
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appropriation and cash balances, because 
parts of the cash balance had been 
pledged and must be reserved to pay for 
construction carried out in 1947. 

Even if this latter figure were compa- 
rable with the 1947 freeze order of $130,- 
000,000, however, the allowance by the 
House is short some $24,500,000 of meet- 
ing such a limitation. But the $130,000,- 
000 is established on a cash-withdrawal 
basis. On page 50 of part 3 of the House 
hearings, there appears a tabulation 
summarizing and comparing the cash 
withdrawal basis and the obligation basis 
for 1947. That tabulation clearly shows 
that within the Presidential cash with- 
drawal limitation of $130,000,000, obliga- 
tions to be incurred in 1947 total $157,- 
777,644, So the plain fact is that the 
Bureau's 1947 obligation program which 
was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget is based on a construction rate of. 
$158,000,000, requiring cash withdrawals, 
together with the payment of prior year 
unpaid obligations, of $130,000,000. 

Now, let us look at 1948. True, the 
Bureau of the Budget’s letter of January 
10, 1947, appearing on page 44 of part 
3 of the House hearings states: “expend- 
itures from appropriated funds for all 
purposes by the Bureau of Reclamation 
during fiscal year 1948 should not exceed 
$177,400,000,” of which one hundred and 
fifty-nine million one hundred thousand 
covers cash expenditures for construc- 
tion work. 

What does it mean? 

It is an estimate of the amount needed 
on a cash-withdrawal basis to cover the 
entire 1948 obligation program that is 
proposed by the President and provided 
for by the budget estimate. The budget 
estimate of 175.6 millions for construc- 
tion and the President’s limit of 159.1 
million are completely related. They 
have been correlated, and the 159.1 mil- 
lion has been determined on the basis of 
the full construction program recom- 
mended by the President. Stated an- 
other way, the difference between the 
President’s budget program for 1948 and 
the President’s cash-withdrawal limita- 
tion is not a program difference, as oniy 
one program has been submitted by the 
President, and that is the program in 
the budget estimates. It is rather a dif- 
ference that is inevitable and inherent in 
any comparison of an obligation basis 
and a cash-withdrawal basis. The very 
nature of obligating funds as related to 
subsequent payment suggests a time-lag 
and the probability that the obligation 
program conceivably might be substan- 
tially larger than out-of-pocket cash 
needed to meet the obligations as they 
mature. 

The President’s budget-estimate pro- 
gram for construction for 1948 is $175,- 
673,673, and I repeat that if Congress ap- 
proved the funds recommended by the 
budget estimates it will be possible for 
the Bureau to carry out this program, and 
in addition pay all the 1947 unpaid obli- 
gations, and do it while using only 159.1 
of the 177.4-million-dollar cash-with- 
drawal limitation. 

It is clear from these figures that the 
President’s limitation is not restrictive; 
that, in fact, it only measures the cash 
requirements for financing in 1948 that 
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part of the obligations of the President’s 
1948 program which mature during the 
fiscal year. As the President recom- 
mended to the Congress only one pro- 
gram and proposed appropriations nec- 
essary to finance that program, it is 
plain that there is no conflict between 
the recommended program and the cash- 
withdrawal limitation. They are com- 
plementary and have been integrated and 
completely correlated. One is program 
and obligations. One is checks issued by 
the Treasury of the United States. 
There exists no discrepancies in the basis 
of computing each requirement. The 
check-issued basis measures the 1948 de- 
mands on the Treasury in financing the 
President’s 1948 budget program. 

Now what are the facts with respect 
to the Bonneville Power Administration? 
The Presidential freeze order of Au- 
gust 2, 1946, established for the fiscal 
year 1947 a cash-withdrawal ceiling of 
$15,600,000 for Bonneville, of which 
$11,310,000 applied to construction proj- 
ects, but it did not limit the amounts 
of obligations that could be incurred. 
This freeze order did not affect the prog- 
ress on any active projects, since mate- 
rial delivery schedules were already 
dropping behind. It did not in any way 
prevent the letting of contracts, many of 
which were consummated. 

The instructions that all deferrable 
work be postponed did cause temporary 
delays on four projects. Three of these 
were later reinstated and the other has 
been deferred until 1949. 

The 1948 budget request submitted by 
the Bonneville Power Administration is 
of course within the limits of the Presi- 
dent’s program as established by the 
freeze order. As in the case of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the budget request 
would provide for the obligation of funds 
and construction authorizations in ex- 
cess of the actual amount of cash with- 
drawals during 1948. The cash with- 
drawal limitation has been set at twenty 
million, which is ample to finance the re- 
quested obligations program of twenty- 
six million three hundred thousand. Cer- 
tainly the six million nine hundred thou- 
sand appropriated by the House for 
Bonneville has no relation either to the 
twenty million cash withdrawal limita- 
tion established by the President or the 
obligations program of twenty-six mil- 
lion three hundred thousand submitted 
in the President’s budget request. 

Before leaving this charge in regard 
to the effects of the President’s freeze or- 
der, I wish to have inserted in the REC- 
orp a letter which I sent on November 8, 
1946, to Hon. John R. Steelman, Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, pointing out the effects of 
the freeze order on certain flood-control 
projects in my State, particularly the 
Willamette River flood-control project, 
and also pointing out its effects upon 
other projects in the western develop- 
ment program. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter published in the 
RECORD at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NOVEMBER 8, 1946. 
Hon, Jo R. STEELMAN, 
Director, Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. STEELMAN: Enclosed is an edi- 
torial from the Oregon Daily Journal, of 
Portland, Oreg., bearing on the President’s 
cut-back order as it affects the construction 
of flood-control projects in Oregon. I am in 
complete agreement with the contents of the 
editorial. : : 

As you know, I have previously made rep- 
resentations on this matter and it is my 
sincere hope that the President’s cut-back 
order will be reviewed and reconsidered at 
an early date insofar as it relates to various 
flood-control projects throughout the entire 
Nation. There is no economy in saving ap- 
propriated money at the expense of tremen- 
dous loss of property and danger to lives. 
I think the cut-back order wherever it has 
stopped construction on urgently needed 
projects in Oregon for which funds have been 
appropriated by the Congress, such as Me- 
ridian, Dorena, Detroit, McKenzie, and Cot- 
tage Grove Dams and Reservoirs and Wil- 
lamette River bank protection, is absolutely 
indefensible. In addition to these flood- 
control projects, proceeding with the con- 
struction of McNary Dam as a power and 
navigation project is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the people in the eastern part of 
the State 

I refuse to believe that the President would 
insist upon stopping work on those projects 
if he knew all the facts. For example, within 
a few square miles of Eugene, Oreg., last 
winter 6 percent of all the flood damage in 
the United States for last year was done 
by a flood of the Willamette River. The Army 
engineers point out that there is a very 
serious danger that the town of Springfield, 
across the river from Eugene, may be wiped 
out with tremendous loss of life if the river 
this next winter should break through at a 
bend about 2 miles south of the town. They 
also point out that the immediate construc- 
tion of Meridian Dam is the only way that 
we-can possibly save the Springfield area 
from increasing flood damage each year. 

The people of that entire section of Oregon 
are up in arms because of the grossly unjust 
and unfair effects of the President's cut-back 
order. They see themselves paying heavy 
Federal taxes each year and at the same time 
they see millions of dollars’ worth of their 
property being damaged by floods which can 
be controlled if the Federal Government will 
make haste in building the dams which 
already have been approved by the Congress 
and for which money has been appropriated. 
It doesn’t make sense to them, nor to anyone 
else who knows the facts, that these Oregon 
property owners should be sentenced to 
further financial loss as a result of the delay 
in construction of the needed dams, caused 
by the President’s cut-back order. 

I have investigated the effect which con- 
struction of these dams would have on the 
housing program, and I find that the effect 
would be nil, so far as impairing the housing 
program is concerned. In fact, there is a 
great need for heavy construction work in 
Oregon, as shown by the enclosed copy of a 
telegram I have received from Mr. Lee Stoll, 
chairman of the Portland Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. Members of that com- 
mittee pointed out to me this summer, when 
I was in Oregon, that it appears that the ad- 
ministration is overlooking the fact that if 
the housing program is to go forward at a 
maximum rate, it must be correlated with a 
heavy-construction program as well, because 
the building industry is an interrelated in- 
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dustry so far as various types of construction 
are concerned, As far as I can find out, that 
is the uniform opinion of construction ex- 
perts throughout this country. 

When it comes to stopping construction on 
such needed dams as those I have mentioned 
in this letter, I do not feel that the order 
can he justified on the grounds of economy. 
Rather the order is a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish order os to these projects because 
the annual loss to property suffered from the 
floods that will be prevented when the dams 
are built more than offsets any benefit that 
can be derived from the type of paper econ- 
omy that will result from the cut-back order. 

Floods on the Willamette River do not 
occur several years apart; they are annual 
affairs and they are increasing in intensity 
as a result of the cutting off during the war 
of thousands of acres of timber along the 
tributaries to the Willamette. As a result 
of denuding the mountainsides, there is 
nothing to hold back the water, and as lum- 
ber cutting continues the flood danger is 
going to increase. I am perfectly willing to 
have you, or any committee the President 
wants to appoint, go out to Oregon and make 
an investigation of the facts and present 
them to the President. I am satisfied that 
if he had the facts which would result from 
such an investigation he would not waste 
any time in modifying his order, insofar as 
these projects are concerned. 

I appreciate the fact that in your position 
you hear from various Senators and Repre- 
sentatives many cries of wolf-wolf, and 
therefore there is a danger that the White 
House may minimize the seriousness of such 
pleas as Iam making in this instance. How- 
ever, this is no cry of wolf-wolf. Rather, I 
am giving the White House, through you, due 
warning of a serious emergency situation 
which has been created as a result of a too 
strict application of the cut-back order. I 
am simply asking that you investigate the 
facts; and on the basis of that fair proposi- 
tion I am satisfied that some immediate relief 
will be provided the people in the Oregon 
flood areas by a release of additional funds 
to the Army engineers so they can go ahead 
with the work on these dams. 

I recognize that at this late hour nothing 
effective can be done about preventing the 
floods this year, but work should start im- 
mediately on the projects in order to reduce 
the flood danger for next year, and the next 
year, and the year after, because we are going 
to have to pay in millions of dollars of prop- 
erty damage each year from floods until these 
dams are built. 

On the basis of a thorough investigation 
which Senator Corpon and I have made of 
this situation, we know of not a single argu- 
ment that can justify the rigid application of 
the President's cut-back order to such a 
serious emergency as exists in the Oregon 
flood area. I sincerely hope that you will 
give this matter your personal attention and 
that you will take the matter up with the 
President. I am authorized to inform you 
that Senator Corpon joins me in the views 
expressed In this letter. 

Yours respectfully, 
WAYNE Morse. 


Mr. MORSE. I should also like to have 
published at this point in the Recorp the 
answer which I received on December 13 
from Mr. Steelman, which, I think, shows 
very clearly that the President did not, 
when he first issued the order, contem- 
plate all of the effects which were pro- 
duced. It shows also the basis and the 
theory upon which the President issued 
the order in the first place. Primarily, 
of course, his theory was to use the order 
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to check inflation and to make available 
scarce materials for the housing program 
which he feared otherwise might go into 
these western projects. But, as I pointed 
out in my letter to Mr. Steelman on 
November 8, the type of material which 
was needed would not in fact be in com- 
petition with the housing program. I 
ask unanimous consent to have this letter 
published at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE or War MOBILIZATION 
AND RECONVERSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 13, 1946. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Drar SeNaTOR Morse: Thank you for your 
letter of November 8, 1946, copy of a tele- 
gram from Mr. L. C. Stoll, chairman of the 
labor-management committee of the heavy- 
construction industry for Oregon, and edi- 
torial from the Oregon Daily Journal, urg- 
ing that funds be released so that work may 
proceed on Oregon flood-control projects and 
the McNary Dam power and navigation proj- 
ect. We regret that our reply has been held 
up so long awaiting a decision on this ques- 
tion which has been under consideration 
since the receipt of your message. 

In order to reduce Federal contributions 
to purchasing power at a time when infia- 
tionary pressures are strong, the President 
is curtailing Federal expenditures wherever 
reductions can be made without prejudice to 
the national welfare. However, the stoppage 
of work under contract and the deferral of 
new projects and maintenance activities 
which are urgently,needed have not been 
contemplated, A recent survey of the Corps 
of Engineers’ civil-works program indicated 
the need for additional funds to meet com- 
mitments entered prior to August 2, 1946, 
and to undertake necessary maintenance and 
advance planning. Consequently, the ceil- 
ing on expenditures has been increased by 
a total of $105,000,000. The limit of $90,- 
000,000 for rivers and harbors projects has 
now been raised to $105,000,000, and the limit 
of $95,000,000 for flood control has been 
raised by two successive actions to $185,000,- 
000. The revised ceilings will permit work 
to go forward on all projects which have been 
started and on emergency flood control and 
snagging and clearing to the extent author- 
ized by law and provided for in appropria- 
tions. Provision was previously made for 
approving especially urgent new flood-con- 
trol projects which will require expenditures 
during fiscal year 1947 over and above the 
$185,000,000 ceiling. 

The new fiood-control-expenditures ceiling 
will permit work to go forward on the Dorena 
and Detroit Dams and on bank protection. 
Planning can proceed on other projects in 
the Willamette Valley, including McKenzie 
(Quartz Creek) Dam. 

The McNary Dam is classified as a new 
rivers and harbors project. I am advised by 
the Corps of Engineers that the Bureau of 
the Budget's expenditures limitation on riv- 
ers and harbors projects will not permit any 
new construction except that which is neces- 
sary to complete projects which are already 
under way. 

The exact status of Meridian Dam has not 
yet been determined, but it is expected that 
funds will be available for starting construc- 
tion during the late spring. In any event, it 
is anticipated that the dam will be under way 
within 6 or 7 months. Cottage Grove Dam 
is practically completed except for minor 
tourist and safety features. 

We greatly appreciate your detailed com- 
ments on the situation in the Willamette 
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Valley. The facts which you called to my 
attention and your comments have been 
most helpful to me in the extensive review 
of expenditure ceilings which preceded the 
decision to make the increases which I have 
described. I share your concern over floods 
in the Willamette River Valley, and I hope 
that within a few years when the projected 
dams are completed the possibility of dis- 
astrous floods will be largely eliminated, 
Sincerely, 
JOHN R. STEELMAN, 
Director. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter which I wrote, un- 
der date of February 18, 1947, to Lt. Gen. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers, 
dealing with the program of flood control 
in the Benton-Linn County area in Ore- 
gon, in which letter I raised certain ques- 
tions as to what relief, if any, the Army 
engineers could give to.the farmers along 
the banks of the river at that point from 
the great damage they were suffering 
from the annual floods of the river, again 
raising the question as to whether the 
real problem, after all, was not the prob- 
lem of appropriation rather than any 
plans of the Army engineers to bring re- 
lief just as soon as appropriations were 
made available to the Army engineers. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1947. 
Lt. Gen. RAYMOND A. WHEELER, 
Chief of Engineers, 
War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR GENERAL WHEELER: Recently when I 
was in Oregon I was asked to attend a meet- 
ing at the Benton Hotel in Corvallis, Oreg., 
on the night of January 31 on the subject 
of Willamette Valley flood-control problems. 
The group consisted of a very large commit- 
tee, called the joint Benton-Linn County 
flood committee, and the chairman is Mr. A. 
Havercamp. 

About 60 people, most of them farmers 
owning farms along the Willamette River 
and its various creek tributaries, attended 
the meeting and presented to me their views 
on the terrific losses they are suffering from 
floods. I am sure it is unnecessary for me 
to relate to you an account of the type of 
ewidence they presented to me. It is very 
familiar to you, including their accounts 
of valuable topsoil washed away, acres of 
rich farm land covered with gravel, river em- 
bankments giving away, as well as damage 
caused to fences, buildings and livestock. 

They pointed out that the situation is 
particularly critical around the Corvallis- 
Albany area because Fern Ridge Dam doesn't 
provide any flood-control protection from 
Monroe, Oreg., north. Rightly or wrongly, 
these farmers took the position at the meet- 
ing that the Army engineers are not tak- 
ing care of their problems as expeditiously 
or adequately as should have been the case. 
I think I succeeded in correcting their im- 
pression on that point because I pointed out 
that the problem is basically one of securing 
appropriations and that the Army engineers 
can't do anything about getting appropria- 
tions from Congress. I explained to them 
that the Oregon delegation in Congress is 
doing everything within its power to secure 
the necessary funds for the completion of 
the entire Willamette Valley flood-control 
project. 

However, they raised the question as to 
whether or not the Army engineers shouldn't 
give priority to some flood- control work in 
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the Corvallis-Albany area. I told them that 
upon my return to Washington I would make 
inquiry of the engineers as to their findings 
on the particular flood-control problems con- 
fronting the farmers in that area. I also 
told them that I would endeavor to find out 
what are the plans of the engineers, so far 
as priority is concerned, in doing whatever 
needs to be done to give any flood-control 
relief to the farmers in that area. 

Any information you can give me that will 
be at all helpful in explaining the factual 
situation to this group of farmers will be very 
much appreciated. There is no doubt about 
the fact that they are “about fed up,” as they 
put it, with the Government’s long delay in 
giving them flood-control protection. Nel- 
ther is there any doubt about the fact that 
the Oregon delegation in Congress is going to 
have to make very clear to these people why 
they are not securing the necessary protec- 
tion from floods. I talked to them at great 
length about our budgetary problem and 
about my opposition to cuts in the budget 
that will postpone the most rapid possible 
completion of the Willamette Valley flood- 
control work. 

This committee of 60 represents a much 
larger number of farmers in that area of the 
State, and, therefore, I think it is important 
that the Army engineers prepare for me a 
factual memorandum that I can use in an- 
swering the mail I am receiving, not only 
from members of that committee but from 
other farmers in the area, as to the plans of 
the engineers regarding providing flood-con- 
trol relief in the Corvallis-Albany area if and 
when, or as soon as, funds are made available. 
Several times during the meeting criticism 
was made of the present failure of the Army 
engineers to do any dredging in this area, 
The farmers seemed to think that when the 
dredging of the river in this section of the 
State was discontinued losses from floods 
increased. 

Any information you can give me about 
the reasons for discontinuing dredging on 
the river, that I can use in replying to these 
constituents, will be very helpful to me. 
For instance, one of the speakers at the 
meeting said that the dredges used to op- 
erate as far south as Harrisburg, Oreg.; but 
that the dredging work was discontinued be- 
cause of alleged opposition by the Southern 
Pacific Railway. This speaker seemed to 
think that land transportation interests had 
something to do with not continuing the 
dredging because they didn’t desire to make 
the river navigable for water transportation. 
However, my particular concern with the 
dredging issue is its relationship, if any, to 
flood control on the river. 

There are enclosed some disturbing flood 
pictures of that area, and I shall greatly ap- 
preciate any information you can give me 
that will help in my answering the many 
letters of complaint and protest I am re- 
ceiving on this whole matter. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
General Wheeler’s reply, under date of 
April 9, 1947, which bears out the sup- 
positions which I made in my letter to 
him and which points out very clearly 
that it is a matter of appropriations. In 
fact, Mr. President, from my very in- 
tensive study of this problem—and -be- 
cause of its vital importance to the people 
of my State I have made an intensive 
study of it since I have been in the Sen- 
ate—I believe that the devastating dam- 
age which is being done to the farmers of 
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the State of Oregon along the Wil- 
lamette River, for example, and the 
great loss, mounting into millions upon 
millions of dollars each year, from floods 
in my State, can be prevented. When I 
say “prevented,” I mean that the loss can 
be stopped if the Congress will appro- 
priate sufficient funds to make it possible 
for the Army engineers to go through 
with their program. : 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, April 9, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: Further reference is 
made to your letter of February 18, 1947, rel- 
ative to the flood and erosion problem along 
the Willamette River in the Corvallis-Albany 
area of Oregon, and the possibility of under- 
taking work in this reach of the river to 
provide flood relief. In the letter from this 
office of March 3, 1947, it was stated that 
additional information concerning this mat- 
ter was being obtained from Col. Orville E. 
Walsh, our district engineer at Portland. 
His report and the comments of Col. Theron 
D. Weaver, division engineer of our north 
Pacific division, have been received. 

The importance of flood protection 
throughout the Willamette Valley is fully 

by the Corps of Engineers and 
every effort is being made to construct the 
authorized projects in that valley at the 
earliest practicable date consistent with the 
availability of funds appropriated by Con- 
gress for that purpose. On behalf of the 
corps, I wish to express our appreciation for 
your explanation to local valley residents 
concerning the dependence of the corps on 
appropriations by Congress in providing ade- 
quate flood protection for the valley. 

The demands of local citizens for flood 
protection on the Willamette River in the 
Corvallis-Albany area cannot be met until 
the watersheds of the Row River, the Mc- 
Kenzie River, and the Middle Fork of the 
Willamette River have been adequately con- 
trolled through the construction of dam and 
reservoir projects in those basins. This was 
made evident by the flood of December 1946 
which originated in those watersheds. The 
Fern Ridge Reservoir on the Long Tom 
River could have no appreciable effect on the 
December 1946 flood in this area since the 
storm producing that flood centered over the 
Row, McKenzie, and Middle Fork watersheds. 
In this connection, I am pleased to state 
that a contract for construction of the 
Dorena Dam on the Row River was awarded 
in March. A contract also has been awarded 
to initiate relocation of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in the Lookout Point (Meridian) 
Reservoir area on the Middle Fork and alter- 
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Quartz Creek Dam on the McKenzie River is 
in the planning stage. 

The Portland district office has had the 
flood and erosion problems in the Corvallis- 
Albany area under surveillance for a con- 
siderable period of time and that office re- 
porte that the need for bank stabilization 
in this reach of the Willamette River is ap- 
parent at this time. Relief of the flood and 
erosion problem in the suburban home area 
east of Corvallis may be accomplished by 
clearing the point bar on the right bank 
of the river, constructing a pilot channel 
through the bar, removing the mid-channel 
island located downstream from the point 
bar and clearing timber and brush from the 
river banks. The cost of this work would 
be approximately $50,000, and is eligible for 
accomplishment under section 2 of the Flood 
Control Act approved August 28, 1937, as 
amended. At the present time there are no 
funds available to the Corps of Engineers 
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for snagging and clearing work pursuant to 
section 2 of the 1937 act. You may be as- 
sured, however, that careful consideration 
will be given to accomplishment of the im- 
provement proposed by the district engi- 
neer at an early date after funds for work 
of that type are again available. Although 
snagging and clearing of the river channel 
in the Corvallis area will not entirely elimi- 
nate continued erosion at this point, I may 
mention that the Portland district is now 
making its annual inspection throughout 
the length of the Willamette River in order 
to establish a program of the most critically 
required bank-stabilization work to be per- 
formed during the coming fiscal year, pro- 
vided funds for that purpose are appropri- 
ated by Congress. The bank-protection work 
would be undertaken as a part of the author- 
ized bank-stabilization project for the Willa- 
mette River and you may be assured that 
the erosion problem near Corvallis will re- 
ceive full consideration in establishing the 
priority of locations proposed for protection 
during the fiscal year 1948. 

With regard to the statements by local in- 
terests that dredging would aid in solution of 
the flood problem in the Corvallis-Albany 
area, I may mention that this is a rather 
unfortunate impression since dredging in the 
interest of navigation is accomplished in only 
a very minor portion of the river flood plain 
and would necessarily have an insignificant 
effect on the major floods which occur in the 
Willamette River Valley. The authorized 
navigation project for the Willamette River 
provides for maintaining a 2.5- to 3.5-foot 
channel from Albany to Corvallis. Above 
Corvallis, the project provides only for the 
removal of snags from the navigation chan- 
nel. Excavation of the 3.5-foot channel for 
navigation to Corvallis was begun in 1945 
with funds appropriated by Congress for that 
purpose. The project was adequately main- 
tained in 1946 when some 80,000 cubic yards 
of material were removed in this reach. 
Sufficient funds are available to the Portland 
district to accomplish ordinary maintenance 
of this channel during the 1947 low-water 
season. The points at which dredging is to 
be accomplished are now being determined 
through surveys. 

Colonel Walsh informs me that the current 
review investigation and report on flood pro- 
tection for the Willamette River and its 
tributaries will include a recommendation 
that additional authorization be granted for 
bank stabilization work on the main stem of 
the Willamette River and on several of its 
tributaries. The report on the Willamette 
River review study is expected to be sub- 
mitted to this office by Colonel Walsh and 
Colonel Weaver on or about August 1, 1947. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. WHEELER, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a letter 
which I wrote to Mr. Claude E. Ingalls, 
editor of the Corvallis (Oreg.) Gazette- 
Times, under date of April 16, 1947. 
The letter deals with the problem of ap- 
propriations needed for Willamette flood 
control and other projects so vital to the 
State of Oregon. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


April 16, 1947. 
Mr. CLAUDE E. INGALLS, 
Gazette-Times, Corvallis, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. INGALLS: When I was in Corvallis 
in February I met with approximately 60 
farmers from Benton and Linn Counties who 
made representations to me in regard to 
flood conditions on the Willamette, particu- 
larly in the Corvallis-Albany area. I ex- 
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plained to the group my understanding of the 
problem, pointing out that the essence cf 
the problem, insofar as flood-control devel- 
opments are concerned, is one of appropria- 
tions. However, I assured the group that on 
my return to Washington, I would do what 
I could to secure from the Army engineers 
a full statement of the facts about the 
matter. 

Hence, on February 16 I wrote a letter to 
Lt. Gen, Raymond A. Wheeler, Chief of Engi- 
neers in the War Department, explaining to 
him the position taken by the farmers at the 
Corvallis meeting. I am enclosing a copy 
of my letter to General Wheeler. I sent 
copies of this letter to Col. Ralph A. Tudor, 
district engineer with the United States 
Army engineers in Portland, and I am en- 
closing a copy of the letter of transmittal 
which I sent to Colonel Tudor. . 

On March 3 General Wheeler replied that 
he had called upon Col. Orville E. Walsh, 
district engineer at Portland, Oreg., to give 
him a report on the points raised in my letter 
of February 18. I am enclosing a copy of 
his letter. 

On March 12 I received a letter from 
Colonel Walsh, a copy of which is enclosed, 
informing me that he had furnished the 
Chief of Engineers (General Wheeler) with 
the information requested in my letter of 
February 18 and that I would receive a reply 
from the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
In that letter, as you will note, Colonel Walsh 
pointed out that “The relief of the residents 
of the Corvallis-Albany area cannot be at- 
tained until the reservoirs on the upper 
tributaries of the Willamette River are com- 
pleted.” 

On April 19 General Wheeler wrote a letter 
to me which I have just received, setting 
forth his answers to the points which I raised 
in my letter of February 18. Iam enclosing a 
copy of that letter because I think you prob- 
ably will want to base a newspaper story 
upon it in view of the fact that so many resi- 
dents living along the Willamette River will 
be interested in the contents of General 
Wheeler's letter. 

The letter verifies the main point which I 
made in my discussion with the committee 
of farmers at the Corvallis meeting in Feb- 
ruary, namely, that adequate relief from dam- 
age caused to their property through floods 
on the Willamette River cannot be obtained 
until the Army engineers are given adequate 
appropriations to complete the entire Wil- 
lamette flood control program. I intend to 
continue to do everything I can to urge this 
session of Congress to appropriate the full 
amount necessary to complete the Willamette 
flood control project just as rapidly as the 
engineers can complete it. I think it is not 
only false economy but an outright waste 
of money not to appropriate this year what- 
ever amount of money is necessary to com- 
plete the project. 

I say that for two reasons: first, because 
I am satisfied that the Army engineers will 
not be able to proceed with the project with 
a maximum of efficiency and economy until 
they first have absolute assurance that the 
money is going to be made available to them 
for the final completion of the project. I 
know of no better way to give them that as- 
surance than to appropriate the money. Sec- 
ond, I believe that proceeding with the proj- 
ect on a piecemeal basis has resulted al- 
ready, and will continue to result, in a con- 
siderable amount of waste and inefficiency. 
I think that is particularly true in regard 
to bank repair work and channel clearance 
work so necessary as a preventive of erosion, 
However, experience has shown that a con- 
siderable portion of the money already spent 
for such purposes has in effect been washed 
away by subsequent floods. I believe that 
much of such expenditures will continue to 
be washed away, so to speak, until the Army 
engineers are given the funds necessary to 
build the essential control dams. 
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I do not mean that the Army engineers 
should not go ahead with bank-repair work 
concurrently with building the dams, be- 
cause there is no doubt about the fact that 
the flood damage caused each year would be 
much worse if it were not for the bank-repair 
and erosion work carried on by the Army 
engineers. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted, I believe, that such work will not 
provide any permanent protection to the 
farmers along the Willamette River in the 
absence of constructing the necessary dams 
which are the essential part of the Willamette 
flood-control project. 

Although I think it is sound economy to 
appropriate the funds necessary to complete 
the Willamette River flood-control project 
now through continuous construction opera- 
tions by the Army engineers without inter- 
ruption on any part of the project because 
of lack of funds, nevertheless I believe it 
would be a great mistake for me in my office, 
or for anyone else for that matter, to raise 
any hopes in the farmers along the Wil- 
lamette Valley that the Eightieth Congress 
will appropriate all of the funds needed to 
complete the project. I am sure that the 
Oregon delegation will do its very best to 
secure an appropriation of the greatest pos- 
sible sum that can be obtained from the 
Eightieth Congress. 

However, we are confronted with realities 
back here in Washington, rather than with 
theories, on such issues as this one. The 
reality is that the Eightieth Congress is so 
economy-minded and, in some respects, 80 
false-economy-minded that I believe that we 
will fall considerably short of getting the 
necessary funds which ought to be appro- 
priated if we are to prevent iun the quickest 
possible time the great loss that is suffered 
each year through flood damage along the 
Willamette. In this respect our Oregon proj- 
ects will not suffer any more th: 1 projects 
elsewhere in the country, but 1 am afraid 
that in spite of everything we can do by way 
of presenting a factually sound case in sup- 
port of appropriations for not only the Wil- 
lamette flood-control project but for other 
needed wealth-preserving and wealth-creat- 
ing projects in Oregon, the appropriations 
yoted by this Congress will fall very short of 
our needs. 

I agree with my colleagues in the Senate 
who take the position that we must reduce 
Government expenditures wherever possible 
in the interests of economy and a balanced 
budget, but I differ with them when they 
cut out of the budget funds needed to pre- 
vent the loss of national wealth such as the 
country suffers from flood losses, soil erosion, 
and the other losses which result from a fail- 
ure on the part of Congress to support an 
adequate conservation program. 

Iam presenting my position on this matter 
to you and to some other editors in Oregon 
because I think the people of the State are 
entitled to know my reasons for opposing the 
proposed slashes in the reclamation budget 
and the other parts of the budget which in- 
volve money needed for the flood control, 
reclamation, and power development proj- 
ects, not only in the Pacific Northwest but 
in other parts of the Nation as well. I don’t 
think that this problem should be considered 
alone from the standpoint of our regional 
interests in Oregon and the Pacific North- 
west. It affects the entire economy of the 
country, and is one which should be looked 
upon from the standpoint of its relation to 
our national wealth. Failure to appropriate 
money for these projects, as well illustrated 
by the Wiliamette Valley flood-control proj- 
ect, is, as I have said several times on the 
floor of the Senate, a penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish policy. It will not save the Ameri- 
can taxpayers a single cent in the long run, 
but on the contrary, will cost them, through 
loss of natural resources, many times the cost 
of the projects. 

I am not asking for agreement with my 
point of view because I am perfectly willing 
to stand upon the merits of my position. 
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I believe that as the individual citizens come 
to understand my reason for opposing drastic 
cuts in the reclamation budget a large major- 
ity of them will agree with my position. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. It will require a very 
powerful argument, Mr. President, to 
convince me that there is any basis for 
supporting the reduction in the appro- 
priations for these western projects if by 
appropriating the money estimated to be 
needed we can prevent the loss the farm- 
ers suffer in amounts in excess of the 
cost of the projects. 

If a Republican majority in the 
Eightieth Congress wants to adopt such 
a program of false economy and such a 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy as 
to deny the necessary funds for these 
self-liquidating projects which were 
started to prevent losses mounting into 
many millions of dollars each year, then 
I give them the job of trying to explain 
to the voters of the Pacific Northwest 
why that type of Republican program 
should receive their endorsement. 

It is because of my devotion to the 
basic principles of the Republican Party, 
which I think need to be revived and put 
into practice, that I feel so badly regard- 
ing the many mistakes which my party 
is making in the Eightieth Congress. 
This is another serious one. Earlier 
today we helped to scuttle the effective 
administration of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act to the great detriment of free 
workers of the United States; and if we 
go through with this fiscal program I 
think the party will do great damage to 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
have the right to be protected from the 
type of damage which would be inflicted 
upon them if the appropriations pro- 
gram of the party thus far advanced in 
the Eightieth Congress were consum- 
mated. 

Therefore, as a Republican and be- 
cause I think my views, contrary to the 
opinion of some of the Republican lead- 
ers in the Eightieth Congress, more near- 
ly represent the views of the great ma- 
jority of Republicans in the Nation, even 
if I have to do it as a lone wolf, I intend 
to continue to try to point out what I 
think are the sad mistakes which the Re- 
publican majority is making in connec- 
tion with both the labor program and 
now the fiscal policy. I want to see the 
Republican Party come into full power 
in 1948. I intend to do what I can to 
help put it into power, but I shall not 
misrepresent the facts to the people in 
the 1948 campaign. If they ask me to 
justify this type of a fiscal program I 
shall truthfully and honestly say that I 
do not think it can be justified. I hope 
that even yet such effective and con- 
structive action will be taken by the Con- 
gress that, in spite of mistakes, I can still 
make an honest plea for a Republican ad- 
ministration. 

The third charge that has been made 
is that the Bureau of Reclamation and 
Bonneville Power Administration have 
not been able to accomplish the construc- 
tion programs contemplated by the funds 
appropriated and made available by the 
Congress; that they have consistently 
overestimated their rate of expenditure; 
and that Congress is merely cutting them 
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down to the amounts of money that can 
be reasonably spent in the next fiscal 
year. First, let us look at the reclama- 
tion program. 

Without adoption of extraordinary and 
expensive means of expediting, habitu- 
ally adopted by American industry in 
the production of wartime required in- 
dustrial plants, shipyards, and military 
impedimenta, the accelerated reclama- 
tion program requires considerable time 
and a carefully prepared plan for execu- 
tion. It is not economy to try to plan 
for only a year atatime. We must have 
a long-range program, if we are going 
to make the most efficient and economi- 
cal expenditure of the taxpayers’ money 
in connection with a reclamation pro- 
gram. In the months that have 
stretched now to almost 2 years since 
VJ-day, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
through its project-planning facilities, 
its design facilities, and its construction 
organization, hasebeen filling the con- 
struction pipe line. While the Bureau of- 
Reclamation has not reached the con- 
struction peak which it had previously 
indicated could be accomplished, those 
goals are within reach at this time and 
can be accomplished if the widespread 
organization of technicians and admin- 
istrators is not decimated by restrictive 
congressional action now. 

Specifically, the carry-overs that indi- 
viduals have in mind when they charge 
that the Bureau of Reclamation has been 
unable to accomplish the construction 
programs contemplated by the funds ap- 
propriated and made available by Con- 
gress are the sixty-seven and five-tenths 
millions, representing the unobligated 
balance at the end of the fiscal year 
1943; the sixty-two and four-tenths mil- 
lions, representing the unobligated bal- 
ance at the end of the fiscal year 1944; 
and the one hundred and ten million un- 
obligated balance at the end of the fiscal 
year 1946, 

There are adequate and reasonable 
explanations for these carry-overs, 
however. The carry-over during the 
war years 1943-44 resulted from stop 
orders issued by the War Production 
Board, limitation orders, restrictions on 
equipment purchases, such as turbines 
for the Grand Coulee project, and all of 
the other controls which were designed 
to minimize construction except that 
which was most immediately essential to 
the war program. Congress intended 
that the construction program be kept 
at a minimum during those periods, and 
the amount of the unobligated funds at 
the end of each of the war years repre- 
sented a contribution that the Bureau 
of Reclamation had in effect made to 
other war activities. 

The $110,000,000 unobligated at the 
end of the fiscal year 1946 was the result 
of the special appropriation mede by 
Congress late in that fiscal year to ac- 
celerate the reclamation program. 
Congress understood, when it appropri- 
ated the additional $87,000,000 that there 
would be a substantial carry-over into 
the next fiscal year. 

With respect to Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, Congress made construc- 
tion appropriations in 1942 and 1943 
totalling about $70,000,000. Those funds 
were made available in excess of any 1 
year’s requirements, at the request of the 
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War Production Board, so that delays 
might be avoided in meeting the wartime 
power needs of the Pacific Northwest. 
The rate at which projects were to be 
undertaken was controlled by the War 
Production Board. 

- Substantial balances of those war ap- 
propriations remained in 1944, 1945, and 
1946, and were used to defray costs of 
operation and to carry on necessary con- 
struction work. By the end of 1947, all 
unobligated funds will be exhausted, the 
remainder of the unexpended funds be- 
ing pledged to pay outstanding bills for 
materials on order and services rendered. 

As I have indicated, the argument has 
been made that reclamation and power 
projects should be deferred now, when 
costs are high, because they will have to 
be repaid at a time when prices are low, 
and that projects ought to be constructed 
during a period of low costs. 

Those who argue for deferment of rec- 
lamation and power frojects on these 
grounds fail to distinguish between the 
several kinds of public works. Certain 
public works, like some public buildings, 
may be deferred, and built when costs 
are low and when it is necessary to stim- 
ulate the economy and increase employ- 
ment. I think those are suitable and 
proper publie-works projects to resort to 
in times of depression; but I do not ac- 
cept the argument, Mr. President, that 
in the case of the great western wealth- 
creating projects we should wait for a 
depression before we begin to build them. 
I offer these projects, and the people of 
the Pacific Northwest offer them, as one 
of the vital steps which should be taken 
in order to prevent a depression. I do 
not wish to wait for a depression. I wish 
to see industrialization spread and ex- 
pand in the West. I wish to see the 
economy of that section of the country 
become an ever-expanding economy, be- 
cause we are certain, as a matter of eco- 
nomic law, it seems to me, to find our- 
selves going into a depression if we ever 
let American production become restric- 
tive. It must not be other than an ex- 
panding production, if we are really go- 
ing to prevent a depression. I think the 
building of these projects is one of the 
most important things we can do to keep 
our economy an ever-expanding one, and 
I think it is one of the best safeguards 
we have against a depression. 

Mr, HATCH, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry, but I 
have already given my reasons for not 
yielding during the presentation of this 
speech. 

Mr. HATCH. I was not here when the 
Senator made that statement, and I am 
sorry to interrupt him. 

Mr MORSE. As the Senator from 
New Mexico knows, I am ordinarily very 
happy to yield. But I have so much 
material to place in the Recor tonight 
that we would be here until a late hour 
if I should begin to allow interruptions 
in my speech. 

Mr. President, other types of public 
works, as, for example, some of the recla- 
mation projects, are built over a long 
period of time; and as a consequence, 
part of the construction is usually un- 
dertaken during periods of high cost and 
part of the construction is carried on 
during periods of low cost. Finally, there 
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are some public works which represent 
service activities of the Government on 
which the public depends, and these must 
be built when the services are needed, 
regardless of high or low price levels. 
Examples of this type of public works in- 
clude the Alaska Railroad and western 
power projects, transmission lines, and 
substations, 

Incidentally, Mr. President, in the case 
of these western projects, provision for 
most of the substations has been cut out 
of the appropriation bill by the House of 
Representatives. 

At this point, in connection with that 
matter, I should like to insert in the 
Recorp a letter which I have received 
from Mr. Andrew J. Naterlin, president 
of the board of directors of the Central 
Lincoln Peoples Utility District, Power 
and Light, at Newport, Oreg. His letter 
is a fairly good exhibit to offer in regard 
to the effects on that power district alone 
of the appropriation cuts made by the 
House. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Uritrry DISTRICT, 
Newport, Oreg., April 30, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator From Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to thank you most sin- 
cerely for your splendid telegram of April 
11 in reply to the request of the Central 
Lincoln Peoples Utility District for assistance 
in connection with the congressional appro- 
priation for Bonneville transmission lines 
and substations to be used in seryice to this 
district and the Coos Bay area, It is indeed 
satisfying to us to know that you are ac- 
tively and energetically opposing the pro- 
posed cuts in appropriations for such wealth- 
creating projects as the McNary, Hungry 
Horse, Foster Creek power plants, and the 
necessary transmission lines and substations 
to deliver power generated at such projects 
to the various communities of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I wish at this time to call your attention 
to a situation which the House has created 
by its action in regard to the Bonneville ap- 
propriations for the Eugene-Mapleton-Flor- 
ence-Reedsport-Coos Bay areas. 

Bonneville had proposed to alleviate the 
rapidly developing power shortage at Eugene 
by constructing a 230,000-volt line from 
Goldendale in south-central Washington to 
Eugene by way of Detroit Dam. As the Port- 
land and southwestern Wa areas 
absorb all of the Bonneville supply it is neces- 
sary to bring additional power into Eugene 
from Grand Coulee and eventually McNary. 
Money which Bonneville requested to start 
the Goldendale-Detroit project was elimi- 
nated entirely by the House. The Detroit- 
Eugene appropriation was cut from a re- 
quest of $567,000 to $130,400. 

To relieve the present very critical power 
shortage in the Mapleton-Florence-Reeds- 
port-Coos Bay area Bonneville had proposed 
construction of a 115,000-volt line from Eu- 
gene to Coos Bay with substations at Maple- 
ton and Reedsport for delivery of power to 
our district. The requested amount of ap- 
propriation for this line was $1,408,300. The 
House reduced the amount to $866,000. 

The reduced appropriation would be in- 
sufficient to finance the Eugene-Mapleton 
section of the line together with connection 
facilities at Eugene and the step-down sub- 
station at Mapleton. In order for the dis- 
trict to take power at Mapleton we would 
be forced to install our own substation. 
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Bonneville had estimated the cost of this 
substation at approximately $260,000. 

Further, Bonneville has informed us that 
if the House appropriations stand for the 
Eugene-Coos Bay facilities, delivery of power 
to us at Reedsport is likely to be delayed 
from 18 to 30 months. The power-supply 
situation in the Reedsport area is now so 
critical that we just can't stand that delay 
which would incur large additional expense 
in temporary arrangements. 

As you know, the Mapleton, Florence, and 
Reedsport areas are expanding rapidly as for- 
est-products centers. These areas are now 
seriously deficient in power. As present in- 
dustries diversify and new forest industries 
are established, such as plywood plants, wall- 
board plants, charcoal plants, furniture fac- 
tories, and possibly a pulp and paper plant 
the demand for low-cost power will increase 
rapidly. In addition the present operations 
whose power supply is obtained from Diesel 
plants or from the burning of waste wood 
have indicated to us the need for power to re- 
place their present supply. A very large mar- 
ket for additional power is developing in 
these areas. 

Bonneville has established the policy of de- 
livering power at the various community-load 
centers of the Pacific Northwest through sub- 
stations owned and maintained by the Fed- 
eral Government. To change this policy as 
the House proposes in the Mapleton-Flo- 
rance-Reedsport and Coos Bay areas is highly 
discriminatory against these areas. In effect 
such a policy increases our power cost and 
makes us less able to compete with other 
areas of the Pacific Northwest for new indus- 
trial establishments. Such a policy saddles 
the people of these areas with higher power 
costs than paid by industry and general con- 
sumers in other areas of the Pacific Northwest 
now receiving power from the Federal plants 
on the Columbia River. ` 

While we are most concerned about our 
own problems of power supply we are aware, 
also that the House action in regard to the 
Bonneville Administration appropriation 
generally would seriously retard the eco- 
nomic development of the Pacific Northwest. 
It is our hope that through your efforts in 
the Senate and through the efforts of the 
other Senate Members who are cognizant 
of the benefits to be derived from the Fed- 
eral power and reclamation program of this 
region the Bonneville appropriation can be 
restored to a level adequate to meet our 
needs. 

In regard to our own situation most cer- 
tainly the Goldendale-Detroit-Eugene line 
should be commenced now, as Bonneville has 
proposed so that power requirements of the 
Upper Willamette Valley may be satisfied. 
Further, Bonneville should receive sufficient 
appropriations to install the Mapleton sub- 
station and proceed with the line from 
Mapleton to Coos Bay and the Reedsport 
substation as rapidly as possible. 

We are certainly counting on your assist- 
ance in the restoration of Bonneville funds. 


President, Board of Directors. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, but I have 
already declined to yield when several 
Senators have requested that I yield to 
them. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
one question. 

Mr. MORSE. I must decline to an- 
swer questions at this time. When I 
conclude my speech, I shall be glad to 
answer questions; but at this time I can- 
not make an exception for the Senator 
from Utah, without doing the same for 
other Senators. 
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Mr. President, the Federal power busi- 
ness produces revenues through public 
service in the same way that private 
electric, gas, and water companies do. 
It must provide service upon which mil- 
lions of people depend, The power proj- 
ecis are self-liquidating from the annual 
revenues. They charge rates that are 
planned to cover costs of improvements 
and additions made over a period of 
years—during high and low prices. They 
cannot operate by cutting down additions 
during good times and building them 
during bad times. They have to provide 
additions to service during all times in 
order to meet their public obligations. 
Too many people depend on these power 
projects for their jobs and for recovery 
of their own private investments. 

The Bonneville Power Administration, 
providing half of the power used in Ore- 
gon and Washington, is responsible for 
sustaining at least half of the employ- 
ment in farms and industries in that 
region. All over the Northwest people 
expect Bonneville to continue to provide 
power, and these people are investing 
today in farms, lumber mills, grocery 
stores, and aluminum plants on the as- 
sumption that Bonneville will deliver the 
power to the region. For example, the 
Permanente Metals Corp. has commit- 
ted itself this year to an investment of 
$4,000,000 in an aluminum plant at Ta- 
coma, Wash., which will employ directly 
about 400 men, and indirectly will stim- 
ulate the employment of hundreds of 
other workers in aluminum-fabrication 
and service industries throughout the 
entire Nation. But this plant cannot 
open this year unless additional gener- 
ators are installed on schedule at Grand 
Coulee Dam and unless the entire Fed- 
eral power system obtains sufficient ap- 
propriations to operate without break- 
down. At Spokane, Wash., one-sixth of 
an aluminum plant is idle, and 200 work- 
ers are waiting to work in the plant, in 
addition to a few hundred who are await- 
ing jobs in dependent indusiries. But 
that portion of the plant will not open 
unless Bonneville obtains additional 
8 through congressional appropria- 

ons. 

The power shortage is so severe in the 
Northwest that it is estimated to be hold- 
ing back, in all fields of employment, 
15,000 persons in 1947, and threatening 
the jobs of 30,000 in 1948, and over 50,000 
by 1949. Already there are 135,000 un- 
employed in the Northwest. As I have 
said heretofore on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, we already have our unemployment 
problem in the Pacific Northwest. The 
western projects for which I am plead- 
ing this afternoon offer us great hope 
for the solution of our unemployment 
problem. 

If Congress does not provide Bonne- 
ville with the means of meeting its obli- 
gations to serve the public, there will 
result the loss of at least $30,000,000 in 
pay rolls during 1947, the loss of taxes 
to State and local governments, and the 
reduction to the Federal Government of 
revenues from both the income tax and 
from power sales. The 1-year delay in 
generator installations at Coulee Dam, 
which I understand will result from the 
cuts imposed by the House on the Bureau 
of Reclamation, will reduce the Bonne- 
ville revenues by $7,462,500 a year. This 
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will in turn result in a reduction of 
revenues to power distributors of $22,- 
500,000 a year. Possibly $25,000,000 in 
products will be lost by the denial of 
power to new industries. All of these 
losses to the Nation will have multiply- 
ing effects so that the total business of 
the country will undoubtedly be reduced 
by gver $100,000,000 in a 12-month 
period. 

The privately owned portion of the 
utility industry understands its obliga- 
tion to the public both in periods of low 
prices and higb prices and is expanding 
this year because its services are required 
this year. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission reports that the electric and 
gas utility systems of the country are 
planning to spend $1,690,000,000 in 1947, 
as against $1,040,000,000 in 1946 for new 
construction and equipment. The util- 
ity systems will do this and recover the 
costs out of their established rates for 
service. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
should be allowed by Congress to do the 
same. It operates a power system that 
was built up over the years from 1934 to 
the present and which will be added to 
gradually over the future. Portions of 
this system were built during periods of 
low prices and portions during high 
prices. Rates for the sale of power were 
established to pay the Treasury for the 
costs of the system over a 50-year period 
assuming an average level of costs of 
construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has received evidence that the 
Bonneville power investment will pay 
out in an audit report by an outstand- 
ing firm of public accountants, Arthur 
Andersen & Co. 

I think this evidence was contained in 
a very able speech delivered in the House 
of Representatives by my distinguished 
colleague in the House, Mr. Homer D. 
ANGELL, Representative from the Mult- 
nomah County district, in which the city 
of Portland is located. 

This report is titled, “Report on Re- 
payment of Operating Expenses and Con- 
struction of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, Bonneville Dam Project and 
Columbia Basin Project.” The chart on 
page 4 of this report shows that over the 
50-year period, the construction costs 
allocated to power amount to only 28.89 
percent of the total revenues. Therefore, 
the costs of construction during 1948 or 
any one year are a relatively small part 
of the total costs. 

That is why present high prices will 
not interfere with the financial sound- 
ness of the Bonneville program and why 
the appropriations should be restored to 
meet the needs of businessmen and 
farmers all over the Northwest. 

In the case of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion repayment studies have been made 
based on the higher construction costs 
of prewar estimates. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is insisting that its water 
users assume their proper share of these 
higher costs. Water users organizations 
are being required to furnish resolutions 
indicating their agreements either to pay 
the higher costs within their present re- 
payment period or over a greater period 
of time—subject to congressional ratifi- 
cation—depending on the repayment 
ability of the particular area. Repay- 
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ment ability determinations take into 
account fully the possibility of lower 
prices in subsequent years. 

Power revenues within the 50-year re- 
payment period will also absorb their 
share of the increased costs. Inasmuch 
as water flows to the sea regardless of 
congressional actions, there is no point 
in delaying the completion of construc- 
tion-of a partly finished power plant and 
denying to the United States the benefits 
of its revenues, 

In fact, that is one of the points the 
people of my section of the country make 
over and over again, their complete in- 
ability to understand the basis for the 
Congress assuming that there is any 
economy involved in the postponement 
of projects when the record clearly shows 
that the earliest possible completion of 
those projects will start revenues flowing 
into the Treasury of the United States in 
repayment, in the payment of interest, 
and in the form of new tax dollars which 
will result from the expanding produc- 
tion brought about by the building of 
these projects. 

The following tabulation shows some 
of the costs to the Government and to 
the people of the West of the delay in 
maintaining the reclamation program on 
the schedule proposed by the President’s 
budget: 

Loss of power revenues to Bu- 

reau of Reclamation due to 

delay in completing generator 

installations and building 

NO eS ee er $13, 290, 000 
Loss of the Bureau of Reclama- 

tion's share of the power reve- 

nues of Bonneville Power Ad- 

ministration due to delay in 

completing generator installa- 


tions at Coulee Dam 2, 000, 000 
Loss of irrigation revenue (O & 
M plus some construction 
charges) due to delay in plac- 
ing lands under irrigation... I, 620,000 
Value of crops lost to farmers on 
lands for which water delivery 
has been postponed - 78, 000, 000 
e T S 94, 910, 000 


During the course of the debate, as it 
develops in the weeks to come, I should 
like to haye the spokesman for the cuts 
in these appropriations justify, on the 
ground of any sound economic program, 
a saving of $70,782,400 at the expense of 
a loss of $94,910,000. Yet it is that type 
of a false economy that characterizes the 
action which has been taken by the 
House in this particular appropriation. 

When intangible items are also con- 
sidered, the unrealistic action of the 
House is further evident. These intangi- 
ble items are the cost of shutting down 
a project, with the dismemberment of an 
active organization and its subsequent 
recruitment if the project is resumed; 
the maintenance of a custodial staff dur- 
ing the shut-down period; the loss in tax 
revenues accruing to the community, the 
State, and the Nation; and the loss in 
purchasing power, with its depressing ef- 
fect on the surrounding area. 

While this tabulation speaks for itself, 
it is predicated on a resumption of a more 
or less normal program in fiscal year 
1949. If the second session of the 
Eightieth Congress should hold the con- 
struction program to a subnormal level, 
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then the effect would become cumulative, 
and the loss to the Nation would grow 
to even higher figures. : 

By crippling reclamation and power 
projects now, the House does injury to 
the industries, farms, and population of 
the Western States, depriving them of 
the water they urgently need and the 
electric power which is the means of un- 
locking the great potential resources of 
the West. 

The House action does injury to the 
entire country by holding back produc- 
tion, employment, and industry in the 
West, thereby hurting business in other 
sections. It will deprive the manufac- 
turers of the East and Middle West of 
the western resources they need for fab- 
rication. Finally, it will waste funds 
already invested by Congress in uncom- 
pleted power and reclamation projects. 
By failing to permit the completion of 
these projects on schedule, the House 
action would leave idle millions of dol- 
lars of power and reclamation facilities, 
would cause expensive settlements of 
contractors’ claims, would force the dis- 
charge of technical staff that must be re- 
hired later to complete these facilities, 
and would reduce substantially the vol- 
ume of revenues which these western 
power projects are to return to 
the Treasury. Surely the House bill must 
be regarded as a budget of waste instead 
of a budget of economy. 

But in addition to the waste, the House 
action will place in jeopardy our national 
security. The House removed all of the 
advance survey and industrial develop- 
ment funds of Bonneville and eliminated 
95 percent of the advance survey funds 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. But 
these are the funds that create the de- 
signs and plans and programs for future 
power and reclamation projects that keep 
the Nation constantly prepared to build 
more dams, powerhouses, transmission 
lines, and substations. 

It was the existence of such plans in 
1940 and 1941 that enabled the West to 
provide quickly the power to produce 
half of the national output of aluminum 
for our Air Forces and the atomic project 
at Hanford. Without such advance 
planning before 1941, our power supply 
would have been much smaller and the 
war would have been prolonged and 
made more costly. No one today would 
suggest that we go back to 1938 and 
strike out all of the planning of Bonne- 
ville and the Bureau of Reclamation in 
order to leave the country unprepared 
in 1941. But that is exactly what would 
have been the case, had the Congress in 
1938 followed the same principle that 
the House proposes to follow in the pres- 
ent instance, in regard to the planning 
program of Bonneville and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Why should we say to- 
day that in 1948 all planning funds shall 
be eliminated, leaving the country with 
an empty shelf of power projects for the 
national defense in 1951? 

I am sure that these consequences 
were not deliberately sought by the 
House. They result from indiscriminate 
axe wielding in order to execute a 
blanket policy of drastic budget cuts. 
They demonstrate the need for thorough 
reconsideration by the Congress of the 
Interior budget in the interest of achiev- 
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ing for the Nation maximum business 
opportunities, income, employment, and 
revenues. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


Action by the House on the 1948 con- 
struction budget for Bonneville Power 
Administration reduced the funds for 
continuing work on authorized projects, 
withheld approval of several new proj- 
ects, denied funds for construction of 
substation facilities, and turned down a 
request for authorization to order in ad- 
vance materials on which delivery pe- 
riods now run as high as 36 months. The 
following is the effect of the House action 
on specific Benneville projects. 

GRAND COULEE-SNOHOMISH TRANSMISSION LINE 
CIRCUITS 1 AND 2 

The Grand Coulee-Snohomish circuits 
are required to connect Grand Coulee 
Dam with the West Coast of Washington 
and to supply the Arlington-Bellingham- 
Seattle-Olympic Peninsula areas with 
their new power requirements by the fall 
of 1949. 

Work on the first circuit of this line 
was begun in 1946. By June 30, 1947, a 
total of $2,679,000 will have been obli- 
gated for the line and for the Snohomish 
substation, where the connection with 
the Seattle system will be made. Of the 
remaining cost, $6,000,000 was scheduled 
for 1948 and $1,121,000 for 1949. 

The second circuit will be essential by 
the fall of 1950 to carry at least 60,000 
kilowatts, and will be needed as stand-by 
capacity in the fall of 1949. By string- 
ing both circuits at one time, at least 
$250,000 can be saved in construction 
costs. For these reasons, the 1948 esti- 
mates requested $769,900 for contract au- 
thorizations to order materials so that 
they would be delivered in sufficient time 
for the double-circuit towers to be strung 
concurrently. But the money must be 
on hand before orders can be placed. 

The House reduced the allowance for 
circuit No. 1 from $5,103,000 to $1,000,- 
000. This action will make it impossible 
to supply the power needed in western 
Washington during the fall peak period 
of 1949. If the action of the House is 
approved by the Senate, the people of 
western Washington must be made to 
understand that fact. The House denied 
contract authorizations of $769,900 for 
circuit No. 2. This action will prevent 
its use for reserve capacity in 1949 and 
for supplying power in the fall peak in 
1950. If that becomes final, then the 
people of that district must be told who 
is responsible for the action. It will also 
prevent the saving of $250,000 in con- 
struction costs. 

The House denied $897,000 for the 
Snohomish substation. This action will 
prevent installation of over $1,000,000 
worth of substation equipment already 
on order for the station and will leave the 
equipment lying idle. 

I am informed, Mr. President, however, 
that it is being suggested, if this happens, 
then the equipment which has already 
been ordered and is available for installa- 
tion when the funds are made available, 
might be turned over or sold to a pri- 
vate utility. But I have a rather clear 
idea that, if that becomes the play, then 
the people who want to see that power 
developed in the interests of the people 
will certainly make their voices heard in 
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protest against that type of juggling in 
the Eightieth Congress. This action will 
actually reduce the power available in 
the Seattle area in 1949 by 35,000 kilo- 
watts by requiring operation of genera- 
tors on the Skagit River at lower than 
designed voltage. This would deny a to- 
tal of 95,000 kilowatts to the Seattle area 
and would reduce potential revenues to 
the Treasury by $1,500,000. It would 
take power away from private enter- 
prise and cause losses of jobs, income, 
and taxes far greater than these losses 
in direct revenue. 
COVINGTON-OLYMPIA TRANSMISSION LINE 


These facilities are needed to com- 
plete a transmission loop connecting 
Covington, Chehalis, and Olympia with 
230-kilowatt service. They would pro- 
vide larger amounts of power for use 
on the Olympic Peninsula by the fall of 
1951. 

The 1948 request included $51,000 for 
initial work on surveys, design, and right- 
of-way acquisiton, together wth con- 
tract authorizations of $650,000 to cover 
the placing of orders for materials and 
necessary equipment. 

The House eliminated this project. 
The result is to weaken the entire power 
system by 1951, reducing the ability to 
deliver power to meet demands in the 
Portland and Olympic Peninsula area. 
The net effect will be to curtail seri- 
ously the amount of power sold by 
Bonneville and to reduce the revenues 
to the Treasury. If that becomes the 
final policy of the Congress, then the 
people of that section of the country 
must be made to understand who is 
responsible for it. 


OLYMPIA-SHELTON TRANSMISSION CIRCUIT NO. 2 


This second circuit is needed to carry 
power to the rapidly growing industries 
of the Olympic Peninsula. It will be 
urgently needed in the fall of 1949. It 
consists of a 19-mile line between the 
stations at Olympia and Shelton. It was 
to have been built in 1948 and 1949 at an 
estimated cost of $426,000 of which $127,- 
000 in funds and contract authorization 
were requested for 1948. 

The House eliminated funds and au- 
thorizations for this line and substation 
connections. The result is to restrict the 
amount of power which can be delivered 
to customers to the capacity of the exist- 
ing Olympia-Shelton line. It will force 
the Bonneville Administration to with- 
draw from its current commitments for 
power to new industrial customers—in- 
cluding Simpson-Rayonier Corp., Shel- 
ton, Wash.; and Simpson Logging Co., 
McCleary, Wash.—and it will require 
that they abandon their plans for expan- 
sion or else install expensive steam 
plants. Private industry may be cur- 
tailed and Bonneville revenues will be 
reduced. 

SUBSTATIONS 

The House eliminated provisions for 
substation work amounting to $1,799,000 
in connection with new projects, with- 
out regard to the necessity for the in- 
dividual items. 

This action will prevent work which 
any properly managed power system 
must do. This includes the installation 
of standard devices intended to protect 
the service, to provide a means for pre- 
arranging outages needed for mainte- 
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nance work, and to localize line failures. 
Engineering work on substations at 17 
towns was eliminated. 

I have already included in the record 
a letter which I have received from the 
president of a public utility in Florence, 
Oreg., which points out the effect of this 
cut upon that district. There are many 
more in exactly the same category. 

There is a feeling, Mr. President, that 
back of this cutting out of the substa- 
tions is, of course, an attempt to dis- 
courage the public ownership of power. 
It happens to be my position in the State 
of Oregon that I believe that both public 
power and private power can exist side 
by side, and I believe one is a very good 
check upon the other. I believe that the 
people of the various districts of the State 
of Oregon and of the Pacific Northwest 
should exercise the privilege of deter- 
mining whether or not they want power 
to be distributed through private utilities 
or through public power districts, and I 
think that when they decide upon a 
public power district the private utilities 
are entitled to 100 cents return for every 
dollar of value they lose as the result of 
the condemnation proceedings by a par- 
ticular district instituting public power. 
But I shall not be a party, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to any effort which seeks so to 
restrict the Bonneville appropriation that 
it cannot go ahead with its substation 
program and with its transmission-line 
program, because I believe that we ought 
to make that power generated at Bonne- 
ville available to the people of the vari- 
ous districts, to be distributed as they 
decide to have it distributed, and if they 
vote for a public power district, then I 
want to see Bonneville in a position so 
that it can supply them with the power 
from its generators for a public power 
district. 

Ten millions of dollars of materials are 
now on order and are being manufac- 
tured for the following substations and 
related transmission lines: Chehalis, 
Olympia, Columbia, Shelton, Potlatch, 
Port Angeles, Cosmopolis, and Reeds- 
port. 

The House action makes it impossible 
to install this equipment upon delivery. 
The result will be the tremendous waste 
of millions of dollars of idle equipment. 
At the same time, the power system will 
be weakened and its revenues reduced. 
If that becomes the final action of the 
Congress, then, Mr. President, I want the 
people of those districts to know who is 
responsible for the action. 

The House recommended that cus- 
tomers provide all future substation fa- 
cilities. This would create impossible 
problems of managing the power sys- 
tem. 

First. Central control is now main- 
tained by Bonneville, but it would no 
longer be possible, since carrier current 
telephone service owned by the Federal 
Government could not legally be extend- 
ed into privately owned stations. 

Second. A substation often serves 
many customers, but it would be impos- 
sible for them to jointly own and operate 
area switching stations and multiple- 
voltage transformation stations. The in- 
tent of the House could not be carried out 
in practice. 
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CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


The Administration requested ap- 
proval for contract authorizations total- 
ing $6,000,000 in order to adjust for the 
time required for manufacture and de- 
livery of high-voltage electrical equip- 
ment and materials. Current bids on 
transformers provide for as much as 27 
months of delivery time, oil circuit break- 
ers 17 months, and heavy conductors 10 
months. In other words, it calls for very 
careful and long-range planning in order 
to take care of the type of project for 
which I am pleading tonight. Ordinary 
business management requires that this 
situation be taken into account in main- 
taining the power system. The House 
denied this request. The result is to 
defer the following projects until appro- 
priations are made available, with effects 
as follows: 

PROJECT, YEAR ENERGIZALION NEEDED BY, AND 
EFFECT 
McN ry-La Grande transmission line; 1950; 


_ Power supplies in Union and Baker Counties, 


Oreg., are now being imported temporarily 
from Idaho. By 1950, the power deficiency 
will cause brown-out conditions and require 
rationing unless this line is on schedule. 

Goldendale-Detroit transmission line; 
1951; growing power loads in northwestern 
Oregon will overload the capacity of the 115- 
kilovolt system by 1951. The market for all 
115-kilovolt power from Bonneville Dam will 
exist in Portland by 1951 It will be neces- 
sary to ration power if additional power is not 
made available. Sawmill expansion will be 
impossible unless wasteful wood-burning 
steam plants are installed. This line is 
needed to prevent these results. 

Eugene-Roseburg transmission line; 1950; 
power needs of the Roseburg area are sup- 
plied by the California-Oregon Power Co. 
which will have peaking capacity of only 
86,000 kilowatts in 1950 to apply against 
Toads expected to exceed 156,000 kilowatts, 
This line is needed to prevent the power 
shortage. 

Idaho Panhandle transmission line; 1950; 
this line will be required to meet power needs 
arising from activity in lumbering, saw- 
mills, mines, farms, and recreational areas. 
The REA systems in the area are experi- 
encing loud growth which cannot be met 
without new sources of power supply and 
they will be forced to ration power and re- 
fuse new customers unless additional power 
is made available by this line. 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Friday, 
April 25, contains numerous references 
from both sides of the aisle as to the ar- 
rangements which have been made. 
These references aroused my curiosity, 
and as a consequence, I scrutinized the 
Recorp in detail. I found there were 
four committee amendments offered with 
respect to the following reclamation 
projects: 

First. Colorado-Big Thompson, adding 
$2,000,000 to the committee recom- 
mendations. 

Second. Boise project, Anderson Ranch 
Dam, adding $1,000,000 to the committee 
recommendations. 

Third. Columbia Basin project, adding 
$2,000,000 to the committee recom- 
mendations. 

Fourth. Missouri River Basin project, 
adding $175,000 to the committee recom- 
mendations. 

The increase represented by these 
committee amendments total $5,175,000. 

These are rather interesting additions, 
Mr. President, but I am sure that the 
people of the Pacific Northwest will 
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want to know why these additions are 
made, and why cuts are made in other 
projects equally deserving. They will 
want to know, and I think they will have 
a perfect right to know, why there should 
not be uniformity of treatment in the 
case of all these projects, rather than 
some being singled out for preferential 
treatment. 

On page 4088 of the Record of April 
25 can be found the statement to the 
effect that funds for these amendments 
were to be obtained from the revenue 
suspense account of the Bonneville Pow- 
er Administration. The meaning of this 
action, as I interpret it, is that funds to 
cover these amendments were intended 
to be taken from the pay-out compo- 
nents of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration. In other words, Bonneville rev- 
enues were to be used for construction 
in other States. 

I am heartily in favor of the construc- 
tion of projects in other States, but I 
want to say here and now that I think 
it is grossly unfair to build such projects 
out of Bonneville funds when the Bonne- 
ville funds are needed in full amount for 
the development of the projects directly 
served by Bonneville, in the building of 
the substation eliminated by the House 
committee, in the building of the trans- 
mission lines needed by the districts to 
which I have already alluded. I want 
to say that although I am in favor of 
projects for which the amendments seek 
to secure funds, I do not think it is fair, 


-I do not think it is even politically “crick- 


et” to try to do it by taking the funds 
away from Bonneville. I am willing to 
vote for a full appropriation for the 
building of these projects, but I think 
they ought to come out of a direct ap- 
propriation by the Congress, and the 
Bonneville funds should be used to build 
the substations and the transmission 
lines and develop the power which is 
needed in the areas served by Bonne- 
ville. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks an analysis 
of the program for the development of 
these projects as it affects the Klamath 
project, the McNary-La Grande line, the 
Detroit-Eugene line, the Goldendale-De- 
troit line, the Eugene-Reedsport line, the 
Reedsport-Coos Bay line, the Eugene- 
Roseburg line, the North Bonneville- 
Troutdale line, the Grand Coulee-Sno- 
homish line No. 1, and the other lines 
to which I have already alluded. The 
analysis or statement prepared by me 
shows the effect on these lines of the 
action which has been taken, unless we 
rectify those effects by proper action in 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: ° 

KLAMATH (CALIFORNIA-OREGON) 

The 1948 program for the Klamath project, 
as provided for in the President's budget, in- 
cluded initiation of construction on Bound- 
ary Dam which is needed to provide storage 
for the Tule Lake division. The program 
also provides for continuation of work on 
the pumping plants, lateral system, drain- 
age system, and flood-protection facilities of 
the Tule Lake division. This project vhich 
is nearing completion will ultimately serve 
197,000 acres of exceptionally fertile land, 
The action of the House in reducing the 
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budget estimate from $2,000,000 to $1,800,000 
will necessitate postponement of construc- 
tion on fiood-protection facilities which are 
needed to prevent damage to completed 
works and to many acres of valuable crops. 


M’NARY-LA GRANDE LINE 


The initial purpose of this project is to 
serve Union County, Oreg., which is now 
supplied by the California-Pacific Utilities 
Co. The system of this company located in 
Union County is being acquired by the Union 
County Peoples Utility District and the 
Union County Electric Cooperative. The 
generating capacity is less than the load 
and the difference is currently being sup- 
plied by an interconnection with the Idaho 
Power Co. This method of operation will be 
adequate until 1950 at which time it is esti- 
mated the load will outstrip the supply. 

To avoid a power black-out at that time 
construction of the McNary-La Grande line 
has been started. In order to complete the 
line by 1950 orders for material must be 
placed in 1948 amounting to $228,000. If 
this item is cut from the budget the line will 
be delayed at least a year. The line has the 
further purposes of delivering power to the 
phosphate fertilizer industry in Idaho and 
delay in line construction will mean a corre- 
sponding delay in getting these fertilizer 
plants in operation. 


DETROIT-EUGENE LINE 


Curtailment of funds for this line will pre- 
vent a large area in southern Oregon from 
receiving the benefits of Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee power which, up until now, they have 
not been privileged to receive. Even if the 
budget item for this line is approved the 
earliest date that power can be brought to 
the area is 1950. At that time an initial 
amount of 60,000 kilowatts could be delivered 
whereas the demand is estimated at 135,000 
kilowatts. This is the best that can be done 
if Congress makes available the appropria- 
tions. The plans are being made now be- 
cause of the great length of time needed 
to obtain the materials—it take 2 years 
after the order is placed to get delivery of 
the aluminum transmission wires. The 
$130,400 allowed by the House for this proj- 
ect is sufficient only to perform part of the 
design and land acquisition. Lack of the 
full budget amount will delay the ordering of 
materials and cause a year’s delay in put- 
ting the line into service and meeting area 
loads. 

GOLDENDALE-DETROIT LINE 

This line will supply the heavy demands 
in southern Oregon by connecting with the 
Detroit-Eugene line. Orders for materials 
must be placed as soon as possible because 
delivery time for the line wire, circuit break- 
ers, and switches runs from 14 to 24 months. 
The need for this line to serve southern Ore- 
gon is covered under the item, Detroit- 
Eugene line. 


EUGENE-REEDSPORT LINE 


This line serves the territory in southwest 
Oregon and is the No. 1 priority job on the 
Bonneville construction schedule, as this area 
has suffered and is suffering from a serious 
shortage of power. The House has recog- 
nized this need in part by allowing $797,000 
for the work. It has disallowed, however, 
$164,000 plus $368,000 for contract author- 
fzations. The items disallowed represent 
switches and transformers needed to connect 
the line to the rest of the system at Eugene 
and to the customers at Reedsport. The 
line is useless without these connections, 
and the disallowance was based on error in 
evaluating substation effects on physical op- 
eration and on power rates. 


REEDSPORT-COOS BAY LINE 


The House approved funds for the hare 
line but cut out the facilities to connect 
it to the rest of the system at Reedsport. 
Obviously the line is dead if disconnected 
from the main transmission system, and 
this omission is no doubt an unintentional 
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error, The amount for the connection is 
$5,000. The House further deleted the sub- 
station at Coos Bay which steps down the 
line voltage to a voltage usable by the cus- 
tomers. This is standard practice through- 
out the country and nowhere are small cus- 
tomers expected to purchase power at the 
high transmission voltages. The Coos Bay 
substation item is $5,000, making a total cut 
of $10,000 which must be restored to make 
the line workable. Eliminating substations 
is an indirect method of elevating power 
rates. 
EUGENE-ROSEBURG LINE 

Elimination of the $88,000 item for con- 
tract authorization will delay placing of long- 
time delivery order for material with a con- 
sequent year's delay in meeting the power 
needs of Roseburg. An unsupplied demand 
of 74,000 kilowatts is estimated by December 
1950 which is the earliest date the line could 
be put into service. This demand can be 
met only if full appropriations are made. 


NORTH EONNEVILLE-TROUTDALE LINE 


This project if slowed up, would result in 
a full year’s delay in providing this additional 
capacity for the Portland area. If the line 
is not completed as scheduled, there will be 
very low-grade service in the Portland-Van- 
couver area, and any outage on existing facili- 
ties would immediately overload the remain- 
ing circuit beyond its capacity, causing seri- 
ous disruption to the entire grid system. By 
1949 the load at Troutdale will be 240,000 
kilowatts which is the capacity of this line. 
If the line were not built the Portland area 
would be short this amount, This is a seri- 
ous situation for a city the size of Portland. 


GRAND COULEE-SNOHOMISH LINE NO. 1 


This line will serve the city of Seattle, the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co., the area 
north.of Seattle, and industrial loads in the 
Puget Sound region. This line will follow a 
route past the Foster Creek dam site thence 
over the Cascade Mountains to Snohomish, 
which is north of Seattle. This route was 
chosen to avoid congestion of the existing 
route to the south of Seattle at Covington, 
and to deliver power to the northern part 
of the city of Seattle, where the need is now 
more acute. It is half of a double-circuit 
line, the other half being designated line 
No. 2, Failure to construct the line on 
schedule will cause a major power shortage 
in the area which is the heaviest“ user of 
power in the Northwest. The line will trans- 
mit the output of new generators now being 
installed at Grand Coulee Dam. Lack of 
the line would interfere with the marketing 
of this badly needed new supply of power. 
The line, together with line No. 2, is planned 
to meet a shortage of 60,000 kilowatts in 
the fall of 1949. The delay in constructing 
this line will result in a power shortage in 
the north metropolitan Seattle area. 

CHEHALIS-OLYMPIA LINE—WASHINGTION STATE 

This project brings power to Olympia, 
Wash., from which point lines will radiate to 
Thurston, Grays Harbor, Mason, Kitsap, Jef- 
ferson, and Clallam Counties. 

The House has allowed the portion of this 
item representing the line only but has cut 
off the terminal facilities in the amount of 
$65,000 for connecting the line to the Che- 
halis substation. This cut was probably 
made in the belief that this was a facility 
normally built by a customer. ‘The oppo- 
site is true as the Chehalis substation is on 
the sending end of the line, not receiving 
end, and is solely for the purpose of connect- 
ing the line to the transmission grid. With- 
out this connection the line would be in- 
operative. 

OLYMPIA-SHELTON-POTLACH-FAIRMONT-PORT 
ANGELES LINE 


The House has recognized and approved 
the delivery of power to the areas covered 
by this line by its action in passing appro- 
priations for the line facilities. But at the 
same time it has rendered the line useless 
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by cutting out the funds for the substation 
facilities at the terminal points. At Shelton, 
a substation is needed to tie together the 
Bonneville system lines from Olympia, Brem- 
erton and Port Angeles. At Port Angeles 
a 50,000-kva transformer bank and a 20,000- 
kva synchronous condenser are required to 
step down the line voltage and keep it 
within reasonable limits for the use of the 
customers. Without the Port Angeles sub- 
station, customers would have to buy the 
power at 110,000 volts and process it them- 
selves. Such a procedure is decidedly not in 
accordance with utility practice and would 
have the effect of discriminating against 
these particular customers in favor of those 
already being served through substations at 
other points on the Bonneville system. The 
cost of the substation is well within the 
pay-out ability of Bonneville. This is another 
case of indirect rate elevation. 


OLYMPIA-COSMOPOLIS LINE 


The 110,000-volt Olympia-Cosmopolis line 
will serve the Grays Harbor area which is 
even now short of transmission capacity. 
The House has deleted the substations at 
both ends of this line and has approved only 
the line itself. The substation at the Olym- 
pia end is an essential system addition tying 
in the line with the main grid at this point. 
The Cosmopolis substation connects the 
110,000-volt line to the 23,000-volt Bonneville 
system now in operation at Cosmopolis. This 
connection is made by means of a 30,000- 
kva transformer without which it would be 
impossible to make use of the Olympia-Cos- 
mopolis line. This action creates an un- 
workable lay-out, created for purposes of 
elevating rates. 


GRAND COULEE-SNOHOMISH LINE NO. 2 


This line will be placed on the same struc- 
tures that will carry Grand Coulee-Snoho- 
mish line No. 1. Both lines will be needed 
by the fall of 1949 to market power from the 
three generators now on order which will be 
installed in the right powerhouse at Grand 
Coulee. The effect of eliminating this line 
would be to cause a deficiency of 60,000 kilo- 
watts of power in the Seattle area. By 
building both No. 1 and No. 2 lines simul- 
taneously a substantial saving can be made 
in construction costs. This represents a 
saving of $250,000 over the method proposed 
by the House Committee. This line traverses 
the same route as Snohomish route No. 1, 


COVINGTON-OLYMPIA LINE 


This line will feed power from Covington, 
Wash., to Olympia and relieve the Covington- 
Chehalis line by supplying an additional 
route for power flow to the Chehalis, Wash., 
area. It will also relieve the existing over- 
load on the transformer bank at Chehalis 
which is an acute bottleneck on the Bonne- 
ville system. It will be a prime source of 
power for Port Angeles, Fairmont, Potlatch, 
Shelton, Bremerton, Allyn, Cosmopolis, and 
Raymond areas. The needs for these areas 
are covered under the lines serving each 
specific area. Its elimination would nullify 
the foregoing benefits. 

OLYMPIA-SHELTON LINE NO. 2 


Olympia-Shelton line No. 1 is now under 
construction together with the Shelton-Aliyn 
line for relieving the city of Tacoma of the 
transfer of power from its system at Allyn. 
This transfer was begun during the war as 
an emergency measure to supply the Puget 
Sound Navy Yard. The city of Tacoma can 
no longer spare this power and is therefore 
being relieved by the Olympia-Shelton-Allyn 
line. Olympia-Shelton line No. 2 is to serve 
Potlatch, Fairmont, and Port Angeles in the 
Olympic Peninsula territory. The need for 
this line is explained under the heading 
Olympia - Shelton - Potlatch - Fairmont-Port 
Angeles line. Olympia-Shelton line No. 2 
has been completely disallowed by the House, 
Unless this line is built the Olympia-Shelton 
Line No. 1 will be required to carry both the 
Olympia Peninsula load and the navy yard. 
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A bottleneck will result endangering both of 
these services. 


COLUMBIA SUBSTATION ADDITIONS 


The Columbia Substation is below the Rock 
Island Dam on the Columbia River. It is 
a major junction point on the 230,000 volt 
grid. A transformer bank is being added to 
this substation together with switches for 
outgoing lines. The major part of the ma- 
terial for this work is due to be delivered 
shortly and the $141,000 budgeted for this 
station is mainly for work of completing the 
installation of equipment already purchased. 
Elimination of this item would prevent the 
use of the investment already made on this 
construction. $965,000 was obligated in 1946, 
$173,000 will be obligated in 1947, $141,000 is 
needed in 1948 and $15,000 in 1949 to com- 
plete the job. The Columbia substation will 
serve Douglas and Kittitas Counties. 


IDAHO PANHANDLE 


This item has been entirely removed by 
the House. Its deletion will deny power to 
an area of about 2,000 square miles in north- 
ern Idaho. This area to uate has enjoyed 
only a few crumbs of Bonneville-Grand 
Coulee power. Throughout the war it has 
had to wait because of material shortages. 
The area extends from Kooskia and Lewiston 
at the south to Bonners Ferry and Troy? 
the north. The whole area is now extremely 
short of power. Available sources of power 
are being used to the limit. At Troy, the 
O'Neill Lumber. Co. is generating power with 
waste wood as fuel. At Bonners Ferry an 
isolated hydro plant is running at over ca- 
pacity. The most urgent need is that of 
the northern Idaho REA which serves Bon- 
ners Ferry, Sandpoint. and Bayview. This 
portion of the line would be built first. The 
second step in construction would be from 
Lewiston to Cora which is also short of power. 
REA's in this region have asked for power to 
_ supplement their inadequate facilities. Fol- 

lowing is a list of customers to be served from 
this line. All these are small users. This 
line might be termed a small-business line. 

1. Northern Idaho Rural Electric Admin- 
istration. 

2. J. Neils Lumber Co. 

3. City of Bonners Ferry. 

4. Pend Oreille County Public Utility Dis- 
trict. 

5. City of Sandpoint. 

6. City of Priest River. 

7. Kootenai County Rural Electric Admin- 
istration. 

8. Farragut College. 

9. Clearwater Valley Light & Power Asso- 
ciation. 

10. Village of Harrison, 

11. Village o Plummer. 

12. Idaho County Light & Power Associa- 
tion. 

13. Industrial (pulp and paper). 


CUSTOMER SERVICE FACILITIES 


No funds at all are provided by the House 
to supply the power requirements to at least 
30 priority and industrial customers, in- 
cluding completion of customer service proj- 
ects now under way, as follows: 

1, The Spirit Metaline Falls project. 

2. Tillamook substation and Tillamook 
line. 

3. The Dalles-Goldendale project. 

4. Milton substation. 

5. Warren substation. 

6. Mossy Rock-Morton project. 

7. Holcomb-Naselle project, 

8. Aims substation. 

9. Pomeroy substation. 

10. Kennewick substation. 

11. Cottage Grove—drain project. 

On the above projects material in most 
instances has already been ordered but no 
funds are appropriated to put the materials 
and equipment in place. 

These delays will postpone the delivery of 
low-cost electrical energy to power shortage 
areas, and will seriously affect the growth 
and economy of the communities involved, 
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Elimination of customer service funds is 
false economy as the basic grid system in- 
vestment cannot be made to produce maxi- 
mum return unless the necessary sales out- 
lets are provided. There is no point in con- 
structing transmission lines unless means are 
also provided at the terminals for the mar- 
keting of the power. 


OTHER CAPITAL ADDITIONS 


The request for funds in this category 
included amounts for additions to trans- 
former banks to relieve already overloaded 
substation facilities, static capacitors to 
maintain system voltage conditions within 
barely commercial limits, oil circuit break- 
ers to relieve system operating hazards re- 
sulting from the continued cascading of 
fault interrupting duties and other addi- 
tions to relieve bottlenecks and adverse op- 
eration conditions. Failure to provide funds 
in this category will defer work on these 
critically needed system improvements and 
will necessitate postponement of the fol- 
lowing work now under way. 

1. Installation of second 30,000 kilovolt- 
ampere transformer bank at Salem to relieve 
transmission bottlenecks resulting from 
greatly accelerated increases in power de- 
mands from several customers in that area. 

2. Installation of static capacitors at 
Longview, Cowlitz, Chehalis, and Eugene 
substations to ameliorate voltage conditions 
which would otherwise be intolerable. 

3. Installation of additional AC network 
analyzer equipment required for speeding up 
the work performed with this equipment. 

4. Installation of crane at Chehalis sub- 
station for handling heavy substation 
equipment. 

5. Installation of lightning protective de- 
vices on Coulee-Covington No. 1 line. 

6. Installation of 6,000 kilovolt-ampere 
transformer at McMinnville, required to re- 
lieve overloaded facilities and avoid power 
curtailment. 

7. Replacement of Walla Walla transformer 
bank to relieve transmission bottleneck. 


GENERAL STRUCTURES 


Under this cut-back it would be necessary 
to eliminate all work on the construction of 
the dispatcher's headquarters and Spokane 
shop and equipment buildings. These butid- 
ings have already been delayed beyond need 
because of war conditions and past material 
shortages. In addition, lack of funds will 
prevent completion of urgently needed hous- 
ing facilities at the Midway substation. The 
temporary housing now being used is on loan 
from the United States Army, and its early 
return to the Hanford project has been re- 
quested. 


ADVANCE SURVEYS AND DESIGN 


Elimination of funds for this activity will 
automatically postpone for at least 1 year 
the preliminary work on projects which must 
be started as early as possible in order to 
meet power supply bettlenecks expected to 
occur within the next 3 years. These in- 
clude: 

1. Spokane-Hungry Horse line. 

2. Covington-Coulee No. 3 and No. 4 line. 

3. La Grande-Ontario-Southern Idaho fa- 
cilities. 

4. Roseburg-Ashland line. 

The Spokane-Hungry Horse line is sched- 
uled for completion in 1951 at the same time 
power is scheduled to be delivered from Hun- 
gry Horse Dam. This line will coordinate 
and integrate the operation of Hungry Horse 
Dam with the Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
plants and thus achieve a maximum of prime 
power for the system at the lowest cost. 

Covington-Coulee lines No. 3 and No. 4. 
will parallel the present two Covington- 
Coulee lines and help deliver the power from 
additional generators scheduled for opera- 
tion at Grand Coulee in 1950. 

The La Grande-Ontario-Southern Idaho 
line is planned to run initially from LaGrande 
to Ontario and from Scriver Creek to Cald- 
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well. The major development in this area 
is the phosphate fertilizer load. 

The Roseburg-Ashland line would extend 
to a new territory in the extreme southern 
portions of Oregon not now served with 
Bonneville power. 

> TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 

The effect of cutting to one-fifth the 
budget request for tools and equipment 
would be to force inefficient methods of con- 
struction and operation. The $500,000 need- 
ed is allocated as follows: 


7. 500 
Trucks, tractors, cranes, trailers.... 320, 
Pumps, compressors, lathes, tools.. 110,000 


Laboratory equipment 10, 000 
Office and stores equipment --- 19,900 
TTT 500, 000 


Much of the equipment on hand has out- 
lived its economically useful life and is now 
being used at high maintenance expense. 
It is simply good business to replace this 
equipment and thereby achieve a net finan- 
cial saving to the Government. 


OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, MARKETING, AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Reduction of this work from $4,700,000 to 
$2,500,000 would seriously affect all phases of 
the work of the Administration. The oper- 
ating allowance of $2,500,000 is roughly com- 
parable to 1943, when $1,700,000 was allowed, 
but this would be about $2,500,000 when ad- 
justed upward for increased salaries, wages, 
and material costs. However, there has been 
substantial growth since 1943. The following 
comparative data indicate the inadequacy 
of the 1948 allowance: 


1943 1948 
Gross revenues $12, 021, 000 | $22, 200, 000 


Structure miles of line in 
eon ys — 2, 196 8, 258 
Electric-plant investment $70, 146, 000 113, 731, 000 
„Kilo volt-ampere substation 
A 3. V R 2, 050, &79 2, 716, 533 


The reduced operating allowance is not 
warranted by the estimated financial results 
of operations in 1948. Revenues of $22,200,- 
000 will leave a net income of about $4,300,- 
000 after paying all costs of operation and 
maintenance, interest on the investment, 
and provisions for depreciation. This refers 
to the expenses, interest, and depreciation 
on the power investment at the two dams, 
as well as the transmission system. 


ENGINEERING 


The engineering operating crews would 
have to be reduced with resulting substand- 
ard service to customers. Long outages 
would mean loss of good will and revenue 
and increased repair costs. All guards 
would have to be eliminated making it im- 
Possible to protect Government property. 
Routine inspection of substations and lines 
would be curtailed resulting in failure of 
equipment which protects the large power 
transformers and transmission lines. Tem- 
porary labor employed in keeping transmis- 
sion lines clear of brush and dangerous trees 
would be entirely cut out. This would 
cause outages due to trees falling into the 
line and brush growing up to the line wires. 
Carrier current maintenance work would be 
cut making it impossible to keep the intri- 
cate system of relays coordinated and re- 
sulting in black-outs of the whole North- 
west power pool at times of heavy load, 
Telephone service over Bonneville systems 
would be down graded thus hindering power 
dispatchers from getting the system back 
into operation following outages. Standards 
of customer metering would be lowered 
thereby risking loss of revenue and customer 
good will. Technical studies on high-volt- 
age transmission would be stopped. Thees 
studies have already saved the Government 
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millions of dollars by the discovery of new 
techniques permitting more power to be car- 
ried over the existing transmission system. 
Investigation of line-wire vibration will be 
stopped. This work prevents the breaking 
of line wires by discovering points where vi- 
bration is excessive and installing preventive 
devices. 
ACCOUNTING 

Accounting activities would be cut to such 
an extent that legal requirements could not 
be met, and minimum accounting stand- 
ards could not be maintained. Specife ef- 
fects of the cut-back on accounting would 
be as follows: 

1. Elimination of the annual audit re- 
quired by the Bonneville Act. 

2. Elimination of property accountability 
reports. The general ledger would no longer 
be supported by accountable property rec- 


8. Fixed capital unit records could no 
longer be maintained. 

4. Elimination of depreciation accrual by 
Federal Power Commission plant accounts. 
This would necessitate use of a monthly de- 
preciation accrual estimate for general 
ledger purposes and for estimating the value 
of property retired. 

5. Elimination of work on pay-out studies 
in connection with future dams. 

6. Elimination of IBM statistical work for 
use in maintaining effective management. 

7. Delayed preparation of or elimination 
of financial reports required by law. 

8. Delayed payment of purchase vouchers 
and per diem vouchers. 

9. Elimination of analytical budget re- 
ports. 

10. Less careful vertification of figures ap- 
pearing in reports. 

11. Elimination of audit of accounting 
media received from the field. 

LAND 

Adequate management of Administration- 
owned land would be impossible. The Ad- 
ministration has about 2,100 miles of right- 
of-way amounting to over 42,000 acres and, 
in addition, 150 tracts at substation sites. 
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involving 1,680 acres. Land ement, 
therefore, is an important operating activity 
involving the issuance of permits and the 
granting of franchises and special righis in- 


ts, 
crossings by roads and railroads, etc., and the 
handling of complaints and recurring title 
problems. 
SERVICES 

Elimination of the library as a source of 
useful reference material. Only one em- 
pluyee possible on a part-time basis would 
be available to keep the legal and reference 
libraries in a useful order. 

Procurement activities would be reduced 
below the level required for efficient opera- 
tion. The mail, files; and messenger services 
would be reduced below minimum require- 
ments. Janitor-watchman services would 
be reduced to a bare minimum to meet 
janitorial needs. Administration occupied 
Lesa would be left unguarded from mid- 
night to 8 a. m. daily and over Sundays 
and holidays. This would mean that valu- 
able records of the Administration would be 
left without protection against fire and theft. 


POWER MANAGEMENT 


There is a widespread belief that the func- 
tion of this branch is purely power sales, 
The fact is that power sales represent only a 
small part of the work. Among the varied 
responsibilities of this branch are rates, load 
estimating, power resources, and contract 
service. Curtailment of this branch would 
permit only the most cursory control of both 
wholesale and resale rates. This work is 
mandatory under the Bonneville Act. The 
work of load estimating which is the basis 
for transmission and generation planning 
could be performed only superficially and 


would result in an expensive waste of fu- 


ture Government investment. A reduction 
in power-resources work would make the Ad- 
ministration dependent on outside sources 
for data on system capability of its custom- 
ers, which is a prime factor in determining 
power bills. Planning of future hydro- 
electric-plan developments would be virtu- 
ally stopped. Surveys of optimum use of 
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water storage and river flows could not be 
made, thus stopping the savings through 
these avenues. Reduction of the contract- 
service staff would hinder the negotiation 
of contracts with power users and thus pre- 
vent the interests of the Government from 
being protected. 

With regard to market surveys, although 
the present output of Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville is sold, there is no guarantee that 
this favorable position will always exist. It 
is therefore unwise to cut out entirely market 
surveys and industrial analysis, as proposed 
by the House. Specific projects that would 
be cut out are the phosphate, phosphorus 
and fertilizer program, forest products, light 
metals, mineral resources, county eine 
industrial power market studies, 
tion-cost studies, and railroad-electrification 
studies. It sometimes takes several years 
between tho time studies are started on an 
industry and the time power is delivered to 
the completed plant. It is therefore short- 
sighted to rest on the fact that all power 
is sold at the moment. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
Curtailment of the limitation account for 
this office would compel moving of four of 
the six members of the staff to the Portland 
office where business with the Army, Navy, 
Federal Power Commission, Rural. Electri- 
fication Administration, War Assets Admin- 
istration and General Accounting Office 
would have to be transacted by mail, tele- 
gram, long distance telephone and periodic 
trips to Washington. Instead of a saving to 
the Government, the expense under the over- 
all appropriation would be increased as these 
activities can in no way be cut out. 


Mr. MORSE. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a table dealing with the proj- 
ects referred to and relating to the analy- 
sis which I have submitted. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD as 
follows: 


Analysis of action by House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee on estimates of the Bonneville Power Administration 


1, State of Oregon: 


MeNary-LaGrande. ..................... 5 


etroit- Eugene 
—— 
ugene- sport 
Reedsport-Coos Bay 
Eugene-Roseburg 


North Bonneville - Troutdale 


2. State of Washington 
Grand Coulee-Snobomish N 
Uingham-Bla 


Oovington- Olympia 
Olympla-Shelton 2 No. 2— 


8, Other items, unclassified: 

Columbia substation additions. 
H Horse-Kerr Dam 
Idaho Panhandle 
Custo 


handle 
service fi a A 


21 structures a 
vance surveys and design. 
Tools and equipment 


as o contract authorization was recommen 


1948 budget estimates 


Lines Stations Total 


House committee recommendation 


Contract 
sg dpa | Total 


mstruction power for McNary Dam at Fiatia, Oreg. 


4. 788, 000] 2, 219, 000 


8, 441, 500 | 2,751, 500 | 15, 578, 000 6, 000, 000 


26 278, 000 


1947 


TRUE STATUS OF WESTERN PROJECTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, every 
Member of the Senate will soon be con- 
fronted with appropriation and legisla- 
tive bills covering public works. There 
seem to be indications that in order to 
secure governmental economy, it will be 
necessary to eliminate the major portion 
of the Federal Works program. 

A good many of the points which I am 
now about to make have already been 
amply covered on the House side by my 
distinguished colleague, Mr, ANGELL, from 
Portland, Oreg.; but for the Recorp, and 
because I want it available for ready ref- 
erence, I shall cover the material here, 
too. As I stated at the beginning of my 
remarks, I intend to have this discussion 
reprinted and distributed in considerable 
quantities throughout the Pacific North- 
west. I wish to bring to the attention 
of the people of that area of the country 
the points which I now wish to make. 

Before any decision can be adequately 
made in this matter it will be necessary 
to consider the full facts as to each type 
of public works, as well as the type in- 
herent to each section of the country. 
Such a factual analysis is being pre- 
sented, covering western projects. This 
analysis, when made on a comparative 
basis, will demonstrate that the West is 
more than paying its own way in covering 
the cost of its internal public works 
program. 

Early last February identical bills, 
S. 539 and H. R. 1886, were introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] 
and Representative RocKWELL to amend 
or rewrite sections 9 (a), 9 (c), 9 (d), and 
9 (e) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939. It is understood that these bills 
were introduced at the request of the 
National Reclamation Association. The 
two principal objectives of the bills were 
(a) to provide a new formula of power 
rate-making known as the “alternate 
competitive plant method,” and (b) re- 
vision of housekeeping and bookkeeping 
operating practices. Since S. 539 has not 
been considered by the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, this discussion will not 
attempt to prejudge the merits of S. 539. 

However, hearings on H. R. 1886 were 
started before the House committee early 
last February. During the House hear- 
ings, the rate-making provisions of H. R. 
1886 were vigorously attacked by western 
House Members on the grounds that the 
alternate-plant theory was an artificial 
rate-elevating proposal. The intended 
application of this theory to Columbia 
Basin has since been denied by the offi- 
cials of the association. However, the 
ambiguity of section l-e-5 and para- 
graph 2 of H. R. 1886, covering rates, 
was so evident that the chairman of the 
House subcommittee recently indicated 
that H. R. 1886 would be withdrawn. 
Substitute bills, H. R. 2873 and H. R. 
2874, have been offered. These substi- 
tutes do not contain any rate provisions 
and are entirely housekeeping proposals. 

During the course of the hearings on 
H. R. 1886, the extraneous but unfor- 
tunate issue of East versus the West 
was introduced, and the implication was 
drawn that the western reclamation and 
power projects were being subsidized by 
eastern taxpayers. The sectional issue 
should never be raised in such matters, 
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but in justice to the West, the compara- 
tive facts should be fully developed in or- 
der to show that the West is more than 
paying its way and is not existing on tax- 
payers’ subsidies. This and this alone is 
the present purpose of this comparative 
presentation. 
PUBLIC WORKS AUTHORIZATIONS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Congress first authorized and appro- 
priated for internal improvements or 
public works nearly a century and a quar- 
ter ago. The major portion of these in- 
itial works consisted of navigation proj- 
ects. Applying to such projects the 
precedent was early established by Con- 
gress that appropriations for these works 
were to be on a nonreimbursable basis. 
These early actions were later extended 
to flood control projects and public roads, 
also on a nonreimbursable basis. How- 
ever, all western reclamation project ap- 
propriations carried with them the obli- 
gation to fully repay principal on the ir- 
rigation components and further speci- 
fied that the sale of power from such 
projects should be at rates to insure full 
reimbursability to the Federal Treasury. 
Western multipurpose power projects like 
Bonneville were authorized on the basis 
of complete return of the power invest- 
ment, including interest, operation and 
replacement costs, to the Federal Treas- 
ury, as well as fully amortizing the power 
investment. The large bulk of western 
water control projects, therefore, repre- 
sent wealth-creating investments which 


are in no sense a burden on the general 


taxpayer, but rather a type which, in ad- 
dition to creating an expanded economy, 
make a direct return to the Treasury. In 
this respect the West compares most 
favorably with other sections. This gen- 
eral statement is made, based on the 
working of the reclamation fund, which 
receives fund accretions from the sale of 
public lands, repayments, oil royalties 
and grazing fees. 
TOTAL PUBLIC WORKS EXPENDITURES 


From 1824 to the calendar year 1945 
the combined Federal public works ex- 
penditures total in round numbers about 
$12,500,000,000. Of this total about 32 
percent was expended on rivers and 
harbors, 33 percent went to public roads, 
21 percent to projects authorized under 
the NIRA Act of 1933, 5 percent to the 
TVA, 7 percent to western reclamation, 
and the balance to western multipur- 
pose power and miscellaneous projects. 
Therefore, the 17 Western States, with 
over 49 percent of the total land area 
of the United States, have received only 
a small portion of the total Federal pub- 
lic works outlay. The largest part of 
these western expenditures was made 
on a reimbursable basis, whereas the 
bulk of similar expenditures in other sec- 
tions was made on a nonreimbursable 
basis. 

I particularly want my colleagues from 
the East to keep that in mind when they 
come to pass judgment upon the self- 
liquidating western projects involved in 
the appropriation bill soon to be before 
the Senate. 

From such a comparison it can be seen 
that the 17 Western States have more 
than carried their proportionate share 
of the burden of public works. 
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FEDERAL WATER CONTROL EXPENDITURES 


An expenditure comparison based on 
water control projects, demonstrates that 
the West has paid its way more than any 
other section of the country. Included 
in this category are such works as Rivers 
and Harbors navigation projects, flood- 
control projects, reclamation, and multi- 
purpose power installations, all connect- 
ed with the control and use of water. 
The total Federal expenditures in this 
classification from 1824 to 1945 are in 
round numbers about $5,600,000,000, of 
which amount about $1,770,000,000, or 32 
percent of the total was expended in the 
17 Western States. Fifty-two percent of 
the one and seventy-seven hundredths 
billion expenditure represents western 
reimbursable items. 

The bulk of the nonreimbursable proj- 
ects in these Western States represents 
navigation improvements along the Pa- 
cific coast and the Fort Peck flood and 
navigation control project in Montana. 
The major benefits of the Fort Peck proj- 
ect accrued to the down-river States of 
the Missouri-Mississippi system, rather 
than to the State of Montana, in which 
the project is located. 

In order to demonstrate the full effect 
of western reimbursability, a better 
period comparison can be made on the 
basis of ninu inland Western States with 
nine Eastern States and nine States 
along the Ohio-Mississippi River system. 
The expenditures for water controls in 
these three groups totals about $2,776,- 
600,000, of which $1,578,300,000 went to 
the Ohio-Mississippi system, $738,600,- 
000 to the Atlantic Seaboard States, and 
$459,700,000 to the nine inland Western 
States. In this category, for every dollar 
spent in these Western States, $3.45 was 
spent on the Ohio-Mississippi system and 
$1.61 on the Atlantic seaboard. In addi- 
tion, about 82 percent of these western 
expenditures were reimbursable, whereas 
no direct return was made to the Treas- 
ury for the cited expenditures in the 
other two sections. 

I hope, Mr. President, that these fig- 
ures will be studied by the Members of 
the Senate, and will end once and for 
all the false claim that the West is seek- 
ing to profit at the expense of the East. 
I am not deploring expenditures in the’ 
East. I am stating as a fact that when 
it comes to getting the better of the deal 
it has all been in favor of the East, com- 
paratively speaking, rather than the 
West, because it has been the East which 
has received the benefit of nonreimburs- 
able expenditures in public works, where- 
as it has been the West which for the 
most part has entered into projects on 
the basis of the reimbursement prin- 
ciple. 

Western States like the Dakotas, Ida- 
ho, Utah, and Wyoming, are for prac- 
tical comparative purposes, returning to 
the Treasury the full principal amounts 
of their public works appropriations, 
whereas rich States like Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey are not re- 
turning directly one cent to cover such 
expenditures. 

The West has no complaint on the 
workings of this long-established prec- 
edent, but one the basis of such compari- 
son this section feels that equity de- 
mands that full appreciation be given 
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to the consideration of its public works 
allotments. All that the West asks is to 
be given the equal opportunity to expand 
and grow through the beneficial use of 
its own natural resources, and not to be 
kept in a colonial status by arbitrary, un- 
realistic processes. 

I ask, Mr. President, what could be 
fairer than for the West, taking into 
account the huge sums which have been 
spent in the East on a nonreimbursable 
basis, now to say to the Eightieth Con- 
gress, “All we ask is that you give us 
appropriations sufficient to enable us to 
proceed immediately and complete in 
the shortest possible time the self-liqui- 
dating public works program of the West 
which is so vital to the prosperity and 
the expanding economy of the western 
section of the country.” 

In the West are located the remaining 
major metallic resources of the Nation. 
Modern technology and commerce de- 
mand that such metals be processed into 
the basic materials through electro proc- 
esses. To do this on an effective com- 
mercial basis requires the coupling of 
the mineral resources to low cost hydro 
power. Therefore, these types of west- 
ern developments are bound to spread 
pay-roll-producing benefits to other sec- 
tions of the country. The fabrication of 
these basic products occurs largely in 
the East and Midwest. In addition the 
types of western construction require 
substantial expenditures for finished 
products like steel and machinery. 
These products used in the West are 
largely purchased in the East and Mid- 
west. Therefore, while the appropria- 
tion expenditures for western projects 
in this analysis are charged against the 
Western States, a substantial part of the 
cash outlay goes to eastern and midwest- 
ern manufacturers. 

It is clearly a false notion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the East is not going to profit 
from the building of these great projects 
in the West because of the contribution 
of the projects to the economy of the 
Nation as a whole. Manufacturers in 
the East will reap great benefits and 
great profits from the building of these 
projects, because out of the projects 
there will develop a great many fabrica- 

‘tion industries located in the East. 

A material purchase analysis covering 
the Boulder and Grand Coulee projects 
has been previously presented to the Sen- 
ate Appropriation Committee. This 
analysis definitely shows the locations 
where the western project purchasing 
dollar lanced. The East and Midwest 
sections of this country have largely 
fabricated the heavy mechanical parts 
of all the western projects. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis definitely shows that the 
development of western projects does 
not constitute a burden on the rest of 
the country. Furthermore, the record 
shows that the West is, comparatively 
speaking, more than carrying its load, 
and is not being unduly subsidized by 
other sections. 

The basic data used in this analysis 
has been taken from official sources. 
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arranged, 
ficial data to form the foundation for the 
conclusions stated herein. 

I ask, Mr. President, to have inserted 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks 
at this point a series of tables and tabu- 
lations setting forth the comparative 
analysis which I have discussed during 
the course of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Taste A.—Federal es on water 


expenditurl: 
conservation and control projects, 1824 to 
1945 


[Millions of dollars} 


2 —— 


$242. 55 
123.79 4 
217.37 24. 193. 07 
346. 81 124 222. 08 
. 24 34. 13.02 
23.71 0 Bn 
35 04 0 35. OF 
107, 78 0 107.78 
46, 2) 11.75 31. 45 
Idaho - 60. 82 59.03 1. 
I 8 200. 07 0 29. 07 
Indiana 56, 42 0 56.42 
lowa___.. 81.70 0 81. 70 
—— — . 84 4 N. 19 
Kentucky. 212. 48 49. 99 102. 49 
Louisiana 360. 19 0 360. 19 
3 — 11. 10 0 n.19 
— 42.93 0 42.93 
. 27 0 80.27 
144. 90 0 144. 0 
35. 10 0 35.10 
167.70 „72 167. 06 
229, 83 0 229. 83 
146. 68 25. 56 121.13 
39. 69 10.72 28. %8 
ESA £0. 13 67. 6 12. 50 
10 47 0 10.47 
100. 49 0 100. 40 
32. 69 18. 93 13. 76 
197. 22 0 197.22 
62. 80 19. 21 43.68 
4.80 3.44 1,36 
150. 31 0 50, 31 
48. 90 30. 08 
156. 40 43.71 
196, 41 0 
12. 98 0 
2. 12 0 
8.78 414 
468. 34 207. 11 
RUT EGS =f 192. 16 47.14 
21. 67 A. 67 
8.84 0 
5 I UE A 45. 60 0 
384. 91 266. 58 
117.24 0 
Fal so 101. 83 0 
Wyoming 49.14 49.14 
Total 5,580, 44 1, 418. 26 


1 Includes Bureau of Reclamation, Bonneville. Fort 
Peck, and Southern Power Projects. 


Tase B.—Total public works expenditures, 


1824 to 1945 
Total ex 
Percent 
Type of project 
dn mittions)| total 
Rivers and harbors and flood con- 
— SS pe S 


Ten Valley Authority. 
nessee 
Public roads 


PWA process — 2646.43 
Bonneville Power Administration 
(total appropriation) _..........- 113. 98 
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TABLE C-1—Expenditures for water conser- 
vation and control projects covering 9 
selected States, 1824 to 1945 


sd He 


x k 1, 578. 3 


Aas 
7 


BESS gp: 


— — 


BRePSSSEr 
PN eC ONONWN 


1 Excluding TVA power 


projects. 
81.8 percent of the publie works (water) expendi- 
pow seat is above Statcs werc fully reimbursable as to 
pal. 


Tastr D.—Erpenditures on water control 
projects—17 Western States—up to 1945 
Un miftions of dollars! 


12.56 

422, 08 

34. 13.01 

5.05 1.79 

27. 54 -34 . 20 

46. 8 25. 56 121. 12 

39. 00 10.72 28. 97 

80. 13 67.63 12.80 

32. 00 18. 03 13.76 

4.80 3.44 1.36 

48.90 30.08 18.82 

156, 49 43.71 112 78 

6.78 4.94 Ls 

192 16 47.14 145.02 
21.70 21.70 0 

384. 90 266. 58 118. 2 
sH 49. 14 0 


Kae eT 


= 
= 
— 
— 
eo 


1 Although a part of Kansas is in the seventh reclama- 
tion district and is classified asa. jon State, most 
of the expenditures in this State have fallen in the non- 
arid section and represent typesof projects represented 
by navigation and flood control. 

Percent reimbursable, 52. 

Above classification includes navigation, flood control, 
reclamation, and water-power works. 


Mr, President, what about the relation 
of the Federal Government and water 
control? 

I. FEDERAL AUTHORITY OVER WATER COURSES 

The authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment covering navigable water courses 
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has long been established by law and 
precedents and stems from article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Federal Constitution. The 
meaning and application of this author- 
ity was first given in the opinion of 
Chief Justice John Marshall in the case 
of Gibbons against Ogdon. Since this 
original decision, the Supreme Court has 
greatly extended the congressional au- 
thority, including the late sweeping deci- 
sion in the so-called New River case. On 
public lands, this authority stems from 
article 4, section 3 of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Flood-control authority orig- 
inally grew out of ine requirements of 
navigation. 

II. EXERCISE OF FEDERAL CONTROL OVER WATER 


Albert Gallatin, while Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Jefferson, in 
1808, first recommended that Congress 
initiate a comprehensive program of in- 
ternal improvements by public works. 
Following the Gallatin report, Congress 
authorized a number of early investiga- 
tions, among which were the first au- 
thorizations for surveys on the Missis- 
sippi in 1819. The first direct appro- 
priations for public works came under 
this category in 1824. In the early 
period following the initial appropria- 
tions of 1824, navigation was the sole 
consideration, because of its importance 
resulting from the then scattered popu- 
lation. Other water uses were not con- 
sidered in the early legislation for the 
reason that the then occupied land areas 
comprised regions of abundant rainfall. 
Also electricity had not been placed in 
practical application and the only water 
powers were the early direct drive mills 
along the eastern seaboard. 

With the settlement of the Western 
States, other water users assumed in- 
creasing importance. The first congres- 
sional recognition of other uses of water 
on navigable streams was carried in the 
act of 1866 which initially authorized ac- 
quisition of water rights for agriculture, 
mining and other purposes. The 1866 
act was extended in 1870 when Congress 
legislated on vested rights on public 
lands applying to irrigation, canals, and 
so forth. In 1884 and during the follow- 
ing years, Congress exercised in a broad 
way its authority over navigable streams. 
National reclamation policy was initi- 
ated by the Newlands Act of 1902. 

The first flood-control legislation was 
included in the act of 1879 creating the 
Mississippi River Commission. While 
this act clearly established the principle 
of Federal flood control, the early com- 
mission interpreted the law to the effect 
that this policy only applied as an ad- 
junct of navigation. Therefore, Federal 
flood-control judisdiction developed 
Slowly. It was not until the act of March 
1. 1917, that Congress adopted an inde- 
pendent flood- control program. 

Water power came into the legislative 
picture as “byproduct Federal property” 
resuiting from the development of con- 
stitutional navigation, flood contro] and 
reclamation dams. 

The congressional appropriation his- 
tory, therefore, had its start in 1824, and 
covered the type of projects covered in 
the Gallatin recommendations. All of 
the navigation and flood-control appro- 
priations since 1824 have been on a non- 
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repayable basis. Repayment provisions 
were initially included in the 1902 re- 
clamation act. I think it is most im- 
portant that the Senate give considera- 
tion to the history of the development 
of Federal interest in our waters, in flood 
control, in the development of naviga- 
tion, and in the development of rivers 
and harbors, because these western 
wealth-creating projects for which I am 
pleading, and for which money is needed 
in order that they may be completed in 
the shortest period of time, stem directly 
from this historical type of appropria- 
tions. 
III. SOURCE OF APPROPRIATION DATA 


The Interior Department, being 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministrating western resources, has in- 
vestigated in this connection all types 
of public works. As a part of this pro- 
gram, about 2 years ago work was started 
on a compilation of public-works ex- 
penditures since 1824. The base data of 
this investigation has been supplied by 
Secretaiy Krug in connection with 
Hous bill 1886, in the Eightieth Con- 
gress, to the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. The compilation of appro- 
priation data contained in this analysis 
was abstracted and calculated from this 
official base data. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize that much of the data I have put 
into the Record during the last 30 min- 
utes has been used elsewhere in con- 
nection with legislation on this subject. 
Some of it has been referred to in the 
House debates; some of it has been sub- 
mitted before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the western proj- 
ects. But I have sought here to bring 
it together in one ready-reference source. 
EFFECT OF CURTAILMENT OF WESTERN PROJECTS 

ON NATIONAL SECURITY 

Mr. President, I now wish to refer to 
a point which I have already made, 
but which I desire to discuss in more 
detail. I refer to the effect of curtail- 
ment of western projects on the national 
security. 

In the current drive to secure fiscal 
economy, security principles are evi- 
dently being forgotten. From this view- 
point it is impossible to classify all types 
of public works into one category for 
purposes of budget balancing. This is 
especially true of the outstanding west- 
ern water and power projects. To clearly 
bring this point to a proper focus, it is 
necessary to recite a few facts developed 
during the past 7 years. 

When the national emergency was de- 
clared in 1940, this country was not pre- 
pared to fight a modern war, because of 
its lack of industrial plant capacity for 
producing the so-called modern electric 
metals and chemicals. The old con- 
ventional fuel-furnace type of metal 
processing has become obsolete in the 
field of modern metal production. The 
only way to secure metals permitting 
requisite strength for high speeds and 
lightness is through the use of the electric 
furnace or the electric cell. This type 
of process requires large supplies of firm 
low-cost hydro power. Steam power, due 
to its cost and inherent characteristics, 
cannot be successfully used in this field. 
Fortunately for the country in the last 
war, a small group in Congress had the 
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vision to early provide sufficient and 
proper hydroelectric capacity to support 
such types of industries. 

In 1840, this country was short of such 
plant capacity, because the Nation was 
short of an adequate supply of low-cost 
hydro power. During the period between 
1940 and 1943, officials of OFM and WPB 
repeatedly stated this fact to the former 
Truman committee and to other con- 
gressional committees. The record shows 
that this situation was called to the at- 
tention of the first defense committee 
a few weeks after its organization in 1940, 
by the late Senator Charles L. McNary 
and a few of his colleagues. 

Following Pearl Harbor, OPM officials 
in desperation actually requested the 
RFC to finance and subsidize the large 
Shipshaw power and metai development 
in Canada, on terms that were equivalent 
to about 80 percent of the existing Fed- 
eral power rates in the Pacific Northwest. 
That action involving foreign subsidy was 
taken, instead of using the completed 
dams already provided by Congress, and 
accelerating generating installations at 
those dams. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that a large quantity of low-cost firm 
hydro-power is indispensable for the pro- 
duction of defense metals and chemicals. 
Explosives in modern form, aluminum, 
magnesium, and ferro alloys, are nothing 
more than frozen kilowatts. From the 
security standpoint, all of these materials 
are closely tied to the effective use of the 
atom bomb. 

Mr. President, ignoring for the mo- 
ment the value of these projects insofar 
as expanding the economy of the United 
States is concerned, ignoring for the mo- 
ment their value insofar as checking 
great damage from floods is concerned, 
and ignoring their value insofar as pro- 
viding cheap power for the individual 
farmer consumers of the Pacific North- 
west is concerned, I say that the money 
I am pleading for by way of appropria- 
tions by the Congress for these projects 
can be justified solely on the ground of 
security. In view of the unsettled inter- 
national conditions which now confront 
a very much disturbed world, we cannot 
take any chances with our national se- 
curity. I am sure it is no news to the 
President to point out that even in re- 
gard to the contemplated supersonic 
projects, no matter where they are lo- 
cated—assuming that one of them is lo- 
cated in the Pacific Northwest, as I be- 
lieve it should be, because of the great 
power resources of that section and be- 
cause of the potentialities of the streams 
in that part of the United States for the 
development of cheap power one of 
those supersonic projects alone, I am 
reliably informed, would take more 
power than couid be developed by Grand 
Coulee if all the turbines were in it. 
That gives us some small idea of some 
of the thinking that is being done in 
regard to future security problems which 
may face the United States in the even- 
tuality of another war. 

We cannot afford to recess when it 
comes to taking the necessary steps to 
protect the security of our country. The 
Eightieth Congress—I care not what its 
motives, political or otherwise—cannot 
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justify a recess when it comes to protect- 
ing the security of the 140,000,000 Ameri- 
can people. When I use the word “re- 
cess” in this connection I have in mind 
that it would be taking a recess insofar 
as fulfilling our fiscal obligations to the 
people of the United States are con- 
cerned, insofar as security protection 
is involved, for the Congress not to ap- 
propriate the funds necessary for the 
completion of these projects in the short- 
est period of time. 

Once agsin I say that if we do not ap- 
propriate the necessary funds, then I 
think the people of the United States 
must know who will be responsible for 
not taking the necessary steps to assure 
security safeguards for our people in the 
eventuality of another war. When we 
can combine national security with the 
development of an expanding produc- 
tion, in the way that these projects will 
combine those two elements, then I say 
there is no sound reason at all for not 
correcting the unfortunate action taken 
by the House of Representatives, and re- 
storing the full amounts cut from the 
budget by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I desire to repeat that 
here is one Senator on the Republican 
side of the aisle who believes that there 
are some items in our national budget 
which should not be cut; there are some 
items which should be increased. I think 
the items that pertain to self-liquidating 
projects, such as the western projects 
that will create new wealth, are the items 
which should be increased. 

I am not interested in compromising 
this issue because I say that any com- 
promise of the issue, I care not in what 
amount, is not in the interest of the 
public welfare. Hence, I shall continue 
to take my position that there should be 
no cuts at all, because it is a sound econ- 
omy to proceed to restore the full amount 
cut from the budget by the House insofar 
as these projects are concerned. 

Returning to the security argument, 
in many sections of the country where 
power costs are high, resulting from the 
natural order of things, such war plants 
have been shut down or have been con- 
verted to other uses, as private industry 
cannot afford to operate such plants un- 
der these conditions in a field controlled 
by world metal markets. The metal in- 
dustry is now dependent, I am reliably 
informed, upon cheap hydroelectric 
power. The only exception to this gen- 
eral trend is in the Pacific Northwest 
where low-cost hydro power was avail- 
able. The shut-down of such plant capa- 
city has meant a drastic reduction in 
our resource base and the resulting mili- 
tary potential of the Nation. An exami- 
nation of the hearings of the Senate 
Small Business Committee shows that 
the American magnesium industry has 
now shrunk to only 3 percent of the war 
capacity, and the aluminum-plant capa- 
city to 63 percent. Meanwhile the re- 
search divisions of our armed forces are 
planning to use more light metals than 
previously. The redesign of all military 
weapons, tanks, and vehicles are now 
progressing so that such equipment can 
be used by future air-borne divisions. In 
addition, industrial and commercial de- 
mands for such metals are nearly three 
times the prewar level. 
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While demands are increasing for 
more electric metals, this branch of pri- 
vate industry cannot secure sufficient 
quantities of low-cost hydro power to 
warrant expansion on a basis needed to 
meet foreign competition. In the North- 
west this type of industry has made re- 
quests for additional Federal power ca- 
pacity and has been turned down, due 
to the retarded generator installations at 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 

In fact, one of the most discouraging 
things to industry in the Pacific North- 
west now is that week by week it is being 
turned down in its effort to buy power 
so that it can expand its production. 
That certainly is not a sound economy. 
We certainly cannot justify that situa- 
tion in the name of economy. 

Hydro power can be developed in Can- 
ada, South America, and Norway, due to 
favorable natural conditions, at a level 
about one-quarter of the cost obtainable 
in the best American steam plants, and 
slightly under the reimbursable Colum- 
bia River rates. One mill per kilowatt- 
hour differential in power rates adds 1 
cent per pound to the cost of the finished 
metal. 

Last year the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations when reporting on H. R. 
6335, second session, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, stated the following in its re- 
port on the Interior supply bill dated 
May 7, 1946: 

The Bonneville Power Administration is 
charged with the duty of distributing power 
generated at Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams on the Columbia River. During the 
war this organization performed an out- 
standing service to the Nation in providing 
continuous power essential in connection 
with atomic-bomb production operations in 
the Hanford area, adjacent to the Colum- 
bia River in Washington. During the fiscal 
year 1945 plants in the Northwest produced 
one-third of the Nation’s aluminum output, 
and during that same year war industries 
served directly by the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration accounted for an over-all con- 
sumption of 5,546,227,000 kilowatt-hours of 
Columbia River energy. 


Yet, today, according to reports, this 
same committee is preparing to sharply 
curtail or stop further western develop- 
ments which fall in this category. Ac- 
cording to these reports, one of the mo- 
tivating reasons for such action is an al- 
leged controversy over the elevation of 
power rates. It is to be hoped that these 
reports turn out to be incorrect when the 
House bill is released within the next 10 
days. 

The record of last year’s House hear- 
ings does not disclose any evidence show- 
ing the inadequacy of the Columbia 
River power rates from the standpoint 
of complete reimbursability. As a matter 
of fact, submissions showing complete re- 
imbursability have never been success- 
fully challenged. 

However, if such western developments 
are curtailed, we will have started a cycle 
which will ultimately result in the re- 
moval of a substantial part of our Ameri- 
can light-metal plant capacity to foreign 


lands, where large supplies of low-cost 


hydro power can be obtained. 

It is well known that this type of in- 
dustry is needed for an independent air 
arm. If we force such removal to for- 
eign lands, we will be giving away a po- 
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tential resource without which the 
atomic bomb can never be completely ef- 
fective. It is inconceivable at this time, 
when this country is increasing its re- 
sponsibility in world affairs, that we 
would attempt any action reducing our 
security and resource potentials to a 
point where our voice and our position 
will not be respected. 

Under these conditions it is unbeliev- 
able that these western developments so 
closely tied to our resource base and our 
defense position will be stopped by con- 
gressional action, when the burden to the 
taxpayer will not be increased by favor- 
able action. This Nation spent billions 
of dollars in making up for its light metal 
and chemical deficiency between 1940 
and 1945. Irrespective of security, from 
a business standpoint can we allow this 
Federal plant investment to »e denied 
to private enterprise, because of short- 
sighted ideas of an unsound relation of 
economy and power policy. 

The question before the Congress will 
be, Will this country turn its back on 
the experience gained between 1940 and 
1945? If we do, we will hamper the de- 
velopment of a type of modern industry 
absolutely needed for a successful air 
program. The air arm and electro in- 
dustry are so closely tied to the atomic 
bomb, that the talk of holding atom se- 
curity is meaningless if we so act as to 
lose our light metal and electro process 
independence. 

The preservation of our resource base, 
security, and world position require the 
exercise of foresight in such matters. 

Mr. President, I am sure that if I were 
to rise in my place and read a news dis- 
patch that half of the coal mines of 
Pennsylvania had been flooded and 
permanently ruined, you, my colleagues, 
would be overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the disaster. Or if I were suddenly to 
announce that one-half the oil wells of 
Texas were enveloped in flames and 
hopelessly lost to production, you would 
be staggered by the tragedy. Yet today, 
through neglect and lack of foresight, we 
are wasting that immense quantity of 
vital energy along the undeveloped 
water-power sites of the Columbia River. 

I hardly need remind Senators that 
energy—whether coal, oil, or hydro- 
electric power—is the basic foundation of 
enduring prosperity and peace. Power 
production and coal mining have been 
traditional indexes of our business activ- 
ity. Upon their maintenance at a high 
level our industrial activity is dependent. 
Otherwise we slip back to a frontier econ- 
omy of suppliers of raw materials. 
Lowest standards of living are always 
found in those countries which have 
failed to develop their fuel resources: 
China, India, and so forth. 

It is almost a truism that avoidance 
of uncontrolled inflation can be achieved 
only by efficient production. As a corol- 
lary we must achieve maximum utiliza- 
tion of fuel resources to multiply the out- 
put of human labor. Every new electric 
motor installed is an addition to our pro- 
ductive capacity, a step toward a higher 
standard of living for the man who works 
in front of it, and the people who will buy 
the products it produces. 

But the issue goes beyond our own 
borders. In a world not yet disarmed, 
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we must vigilantly maintain our ability 
to produce—to produce from energy 
sources within our own Nation. In fact, 
I think the winning of the peace depends 
in no small measure upon an expanding 
American economy, because only to the 
extent that we have an expanding Ameri- 
can economy, an ever-increasing produc- 
tion, can we ward off the danger of 
depression. 

Once we go into a depression, I hate to 
think what world economic conditions 
will then become. I say that we must 
protect ourselves from a depression in 
order to protect ourselves from leftist 
ideologies, that are seeking to take over 
the minds of millions of people in other 
parts of the world. We must demon- 
strate without fail the superiority of our 
private-property economy, which rests 
upon an ever-expanding economy, an 
ever-increasing production. That is why 
1 repeat that I do not propose to wait 
until a depression is upon us. I am mak- 
ing a plea for planning in the Eightieth 
Congress that will make it possible for 
us to avoid a depression. I offer the 
western projects as a constructive pre- 
ventive of depression. 

The fuel crisis experienced during the 
war must not be forgotten; brown-outs 
and conservation were the watchword. 
Thousands of lives were sacrificed in get- 
ting tankers through to fuel-deficient 
areas and allies. Only by allotting huge 
quantities of precious steel to the con- 
struction of the Big Inch and Little Inch 
pipe lines could the necessary quantities 
of petroleum be transported. 

Yet our coal problem today, serious 
though it is, is mild compared to the 
critical situations abroad. We have just 
witnessed the amazing spectacle of Bri- 
tain literally brought to her knees by 
the combination of blizzard and fuel 
shortage. Coal, once the solid rock of 
her industrial achievement, is today her 
Achilles heel, the vulnerable spot in her 
desperate effort to win back her prewar 
Status. And, make no mistake about it, 
she is making a desperate effort. Na- 
tionalization of her coal mines is no doc- 
trinaire bit of politics. It is a solution 
which crisis has forced upon her. For 
Britain realizes she cannot compete in 
a modern world with a sick and failing 
coal industry. William M. Batt has 
pointedly observed that even if England’s 
coal mines are modernized with all pos- 
sible speed, they will be inadequate for 
many years to come. I think her plight 
should be studied carefully, and weighed 
in the light of our own fuel problems. 

It is not England alone, however, who 
faces this crisis. Today coal is at the 
heart of the Ruhr dispute; it largely ac- 
counts for France’s determined effort to 
control those rich fuel deposits. Simi- 
larly, Italy has felt the pinch of the fuel 
shortage, and her politica! instability 
may be attributed largely to her inability 
to set her industrial wheels turning once 
again, The limited production capacity 
of the occupied nations is traceable di- 
rectly to their own coal and fuel prob- 
lems. Because of work stoppages in our 
coal fields, we have been unable to fulfill 
the commitments we have made abroad. 
The resulting delay in placing Europe on 
a self-sustaining basis merely prolongs 
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the period during which American tax- 
payers must continue the burden of 
feeding tens of millions of people of other 
nations. The pending piece of legisla- 
tion, the relief measure, is a perfect 
example of the thing to which I allude 
in this part of my remarks. 

The recurring crises in the soft-coal 
industry are so far-reaching in their ef- 
fects, that ordinary good judgment 
should dictate the maximum develop- 
ment of our other—and more dependa- 
ble sources of energy. I believe we have 
reached the stage in our national econ- 
omy when we must mobilize all available 
sources of energy, and utilize them in- 
telligently for the insurance of maxi- 
mum, and uninterrupted, production. 
We cannot afford the dubious luxury of 
another, and still another, brown-out 
and black-out, as an ailing industry 
spreads its sickness like a virulent 
epidemic. è 

No single industry more immediately 


‘affects our entire economic life than the 


production of electric power. And to- 
day 60 percent of the Nation’s electric 
energy is produced from coal. Another 
4 percent from petroleum and natural 
gas. About 36 percent is developed from 
water power. That percentage should be 
doubled, Mr. President. The appropria- 
tions for which I am pleading will help 
increase that percentage at a rapid rate, 
to the great economic benefit of the en- 
tire Nation. 

Hydroelectric energy naturally will 
never supplant steam-generated power, 
for we do not begin to have enough wa- 
terpower sites. But certainly hydro 
power can supplant steam power most 
effectively, and provide the minimum 
essential services in critical periods such 
as we have just gone through. Almost 
annually we are extending the distance 
which electrical energy can be economi- 
cally transmitted. As new inventions are 
perfected, I am told by scientists in this 
field that we can greatly extend the dis- 
tances to which electric energy can be 
economically transmitted. As we do so, 
we increase the value of hydroelectric 
power to alleviate brown-outs and black- 
outs in other areas. The current prac- 
tice of utilities of displacing power from 
one region to another also extends the 
area into which hydroelectric energy can 
come to the rescue of a people be- 
leaguered by coal shortages. 

I wish to emphasize that I have not set 
up hydroelectric power as a competitor 
with energy generated from coal or oil 
or gas. It is rather a supplementary 
source of energy—but a vital supplement, 
especially in time of crisis. When we 
are confronted with internal fuel prob- 
lems, or the even more disturbing prob- 
lems of national security, then we begin 
to appreciate and give thanks for the 
availability of hydroelectric energy. 

I wish to remind my colleagues that the 
splendid contribution made by the Pa- 
cific Northwest to victory in the last war 
can be traced directly to the water 
power from our great dams at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee. If we wish to 
be assured that the Northwest will ever 
be available as an arsenal of democ- 
racy—as a producer of aluminum and 
aircraft, plutonium and shipping—we 
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must not deprive her of her primary 
source of energy—hydreelectric power. 

For in the Northwest every other form 
of fuel must be imported. It is as vital 
to Northwest industry as coal is to Penn- 
sylvania and oil to Texas. Without the 
power of the Columbia River we could 
never have produced the plutonium that 
made the atomic bomb possible. We 
could not have produced the aluminum 
that built one out of every three of our 
fighting planes, nor the miracle of 
shipbuilding that outstripped all pro- 
duction records. 

Last year our Columbia River dams 
produced almost 7,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours—over 50 percent of energy con- 
sumed in the States of Oregon and 
Washington. The availability of these 
large quantities of water power from our 
Federal dams saved the Nation more 
than 5,000,000 barrels of precious oil 
during the critical years of 1944-45—oil 
that could be poured into planes and 
cruisers and tanks instead of burnt under 
the boilers of Northwest power plants. 
I might go on to calculate the freight 
trains and tankers which were saved 
for other uses through the availability 
of Columbia River power. For virtu- 
ally every drop of oil must be imported 
into our region. 

Our coal mines in Oregon and Wash- 
ington have extremely limited produc- 
tion. In the State of Washington, for 
example, coal production dropped from 
4,000,000 tons in 1910 to less than 1,000,- 
000 tons today. Coal mining costs in 
our area in 1939 were 65 percent above 
the national average, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. And in 1944 the 
value of coal at the mine averaged $5 
a ton in the Pacific Northwest compared 
to a national average of about $3 per ton. 

So you can readily see why the North- 
west literally cries for the development of 
her water power. Yet I am not plead- 
ing for something to be given the North- 
west, for certified audits of Arthur 
Anderson & Co. show that every dollar 
invested in power facilities by the Fed- 
eral Government will be returned to the 
Federal Treasury, with interest, and with 
a surplus on top of that interest. Nor 
am I even asking for these appropria- 
tions as loans to the region. 

For the power of the Columbia, gentle- 
men, is of even more importance to the 
Nation than it is to my region. Those 
idle horsepower hours now wasting down 
the river at Umatilla and Foster Creek, 
yes, and even at Grand Coulee Dam itself 
for lack of sufficient turbines—may some 
day be measured in terms of American 
lives and American blood, when we look 
at the security facet of this argument. 
The undeveloped power of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries today is equal 
to more than 70,000,000 tons of coal a 
year—almost a sixth of America’s entire 
production. No other nation could afford 
to neglect the development of its hydro- 
electric resources. 

Today we are spending literally hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to develop 
oil in Arabia and South America. We 
know how vital that fuel is to our na- 
tional security as well as national 
growth. We are aware of the limitation 
of our own oil reserves. Yet we con- 
tinue shipping large quantities of oil into 
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the Northwest instead of using the end- 
less water power available to us. We 
burn up our precious wood wastes and 
coal, instead of converting them into 
vital chemicals, gasoline, and other more 
valuable products 

Today Grand Coulee Dam is waiting 
for appropriations for nine generators, a 
total of a million horsepower of electric 
energy: the equivalent of 16,000,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil a year, of 4,000,000 tons 
of coal, Yet some of my colleagues in 
the Eightieth Congress talk about econ- 
omy. What kind of economy? If that 
type of waste of oil and coal is economy, 
then let me say to the Republican ma- 
jority in the Eightieth Congress that 
what it is selling the people is false econ- 
omy. If the Republican majority goes 
through with that fiscal program, I think 
that it will rue the day when the voters 
of the country understand what it is 
proposed to do and they become aware 
of the waste involved, as indicated by 
the figures I have just stated. 

Private utility companies as well as 
public agencies have joined in asking 
Congress for development of over 2,000,- 
000 more horsepower of generation and 
transmission capacity than have been 
scheduled. 

These dams, these generators and 
power lines, are not gifts to a region. 
They are sound business investments, 
and, of even greater importance, they 
are a tremendous reservoir of strength 
in this far corner of our country. Yes, 
Grand Coulee Dam is big. But it is not 
big enough. The Northwest is strong, 
but not strong enough. Already our 
generators, our power lines, our substa- 
tions are being dangerously overloaded 
to meet existing, peace-time needs. 
They could not possibly meet the needs 
of a new war should such an unhappy 
day befall us. Aluminum production 
cannot be expanded because of power 
limitations. Sawmills and plywood 
plants have had their operations cur- 
tailed because of power shortages. 
Earlier in my remarks today I pointed out 
that in some instances those mills cannot 
be started because they cannot make 
arrangements for the purchase of power. 
Today we do not have the power sur- 
plus in the Northwest which proved a 
tower of strength at the time of Pearl 
Harbor. Instead of a power surplus we 
have a power shortage. That, I sub- 
mit, is neither economy nor prepared- 
ness. 

During each 15 minutes I have been 
talking nearly 2,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of undeveloped hydroelectric power have 
churned down the Columbia River un- 
used, wasted, lost forever. Between now 
and July 1—when the Nation will face 
another coal crisis—the Columbia River 
will waste energy equivalent to 10,000,- 
000 tons of coal. Some day, I pray it 
will not be too late, we will wake up to 
the great value of the hydroelectric 
power resources of the Columbia which 
we are permitting to be wasted today, 
and which thus far in the Eightieth Con- 
gress every indication is being given that 
a short-sighted policy of false economy 
will permit a continuation of the waste 
for another year, until at last the people 
can be heard from as to their reaction 
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to such an unsound economic program. 
Instead of developing our wasting hydro- 
electric power, we have let it run waste- 
fully to the sea. 

Were I statistically minded I might 
calculate the number of tons of alu- 
minum which might have been produced 
by the wasted energy of the Columbia, 
the armada of ships which might have 
been built, the ghost squadrons of planes 
which never will fly. Solely as a matter 
of national safety, we should develop the 
Columbia’s power resources to the limit; 
use any surplus energy to build up our 
stock pile of aluminum—a stock pile 
which today is being depleted at an 
alarming rate instead of being replen- 
ished. 

America can be only as strong as the 
energy she can muster. In almost every 
other nation on the globe plans are go- 
ing ahead at full speed for the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric resources. A con- 
stant stream of engineers from foreign 


nations visit Bonneville and Grand- 


Coulee Dams—and then go back to build 
their own projects, in 1 case almost 
10 times as large. From every country 
they come: India, China, Peru, Sweden, 
Russia, Palestine, Brazil. They are im- 
pressed by what we have done, by our 
know-how, by our resources. But they 
cannot understand why we have failed to 
develop America’s greatest power stream 


. to the limit of its amazing capacity. In 


a world that cries out for power, we de- 
liberately turn our backs on the Nation’s 
greatest potential power reservoir. We 
ignore the endless, inexhaustible power 
of our mightiest rivers, and instead we 
go to the far corners of the world to de- 
velop fuels that may be cut off at a mo- 
ment’s notice. While we are spending 
hundreds of millions overseas, we are 
imprudently denying the expenditures of 
funds for the development of our own 
self-replenishing power resources. 

Iam not objecting to the money which 
we are appropriating for overseas. I 
supported the Greco-Turkish loan pro- 
posal. I think it was sound from the 
standpoint of national security, and Iam 
perfectly willing to stand on the speeches 
which I made on the floor of the Senate 
in support of that loan. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the people of the Northwest take 
note of the fact that incorporated with- 
in that loan there is a considerable sum 
for the development of reclamation 
projects in Greece and Turkey. I think 
they have the right to ask the Eightieth 
Congress why they should receive less 
beneficial treatment than the people of 
Greece and Turkey in the development 
of reclamation projects over there. 

I believe in consistency. I believe that 
the Eightieth Congress will not be con- 
sistent unless it appropriates funds on 
a self-liquidating, reimbursable basis to 
projects in the Northwest so that the 
people of the Northwest, our own fellow 
citizens, may enjoy the benefits of such 
appropriation. 

If one reads the newspapers, one 
understands that it is contemplated that 
a substantial loan may be made to Mex- 
ico. On the basis of such facts, as I 
know about it, I do not think I shall be 
opposed to the loan, although I shall 
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want to study it and take it under advise- 
ment before I make a final decision. But 
I understand, Mr. President, that it is 
contemplated to use a part ot the loan 
for reclamation and power development 
in Mexico. Mexico sees the need of the 
development of her resources for the 
prosperity of her people. Again, Mr. 
President, the people of the Northwest 
will raise, and rightly so, the question: 
“If we have money to make available to 
other countries on loan, or in some in- 
stances ‘on a loan basis,’ certainly the 
Eightieth Congress ought to have money 
available to appropriate for the comple- 
tion of these projects on a self-liquidat- 
ing reimbursable basis.” I believe that 
there are many people in America who 
will raise the question of consistency if 
we go forward with the fiscal program 
which the House has outlined and cut, to 
the drastic extent the House has done, 
the appropriations for these great proj- 
ects of the West. While we are spending 
hundreds of millions overseas, we are im- 
prudently denying the expenditures of 
funds for the development of our own 
self-replenishing power resources. 

That, I submit is neither sound econ- 
omy nor good foresight. To use an old 
but timely phrase, it is penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. 

The $20,000,000 the Department of the 
Interior is asking for the minimum or- 
derly development of Columbia River 
power is less than half the cost of a 
modern battleship. But unlike other 
weapons, the dams and power lines and 
substations will not rapidly become ob- 
solescent and insufficient. On the con- 
trary, they will constantly add to our 
strength in times of peace or war. A 
single pound of aluminum, for example, 
requires 10 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy. Installation of one more genera- 
tor at Grand Coulee Dam, for example, 
will increase our aluminum capacity by 
110,000,000 pounds a year. And with the 
development of our guided-missiles pro- 
gram we shall doubtless require unprec- 
edented quantities of aluminum. Who 
of us here today is willing to stand up 


and say that in the event of another war 


we can afford to wait 18 to 24 months be- 
fore reaching requisite aerial strength? 
Let us never again have the accusing 
phrase flung at us: “Too little and too 
late.” 

Finally, Mr. President, in considering 
the appropriations for the Columbia 
River development, I ask that Senators 
distinguish them from ordinary expend- 
itures and regard them as an investment 
that will be repaid, doliər foi dollar in 
power revenues, and many times over in 
national strength and security. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks a 
table under the heading “Amounts re- 
quired to restore reductions in Bureau 
of Reclamation’s construction program”; 
also a table entitled “Analysis of Action 
by House Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Estimates of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Amounts required to restore House reductions in Bureau of Reclamation’s construction program 


Balance of Budget 


total estimate 
State Project estimated cost i 
0 
Arizona.. „ C l 
Arizonn-Caſtfornia- Parker Ba Dam power. rr 
76, 661, 900 
Central Val Vaile: 384, 314, 000 
FR ee nae ESTES TN OE SIRT (ae wal ee Ope Cpe eee 100, 000 
Coiorado- Big 128, 110, 120 101, 649,809 | 14,000, 000 
Pine Itiver 3, 475. 000 200, 366 175, 000 
San Luis Valley 28, 451. 800 AS 
Boise-Payette division 13, 020, 347 7, 673, 967 897, 
Boise- Anderson ranch... 26, 264. 000 8, 393, 324 4, 136. 000 
34, 486, 901 r 
29, 746, 000 29, 446, 850 
48, 319, 000 48, 132, 193 
9, 500, 000 roy Ree eee tei Sees 
2, 600, 000 55, 747 
14, 852, 000 334, 
13, 074, 545 779, 
11, 902, 780 124, 
11, 327, 000 623. 
18, 825, 000 231. 
14, 135, 500 
23, 983, 600 
PET AREER TINS Lae se Ogden River 4, 492. 000 
Provo River 23, 174, 176 
Washington 582, 839, 000 
19, 662, 500 
21, 445, 000 


11, 658, 000 


Shoshone-Willwood division. 
. 9 —— IES = 


All-American Canal 


y 
Water conservation and utility n 
Fort Peck. 133 


1 Bureau costs only. 
Analysis of action by House Interior Appropriations Subcommittee on estimates of the Bonneville Power Admtnistration 


Unobli- 1948 budget estimates 


Estimated | funds 
total cost | available 


House committee recommenda- 
tion 


Contract 


Stations | ‘Total | Appropri- Suter 


1, Transmission system facilities 
for which funds have been pre- 
viously appropriated: 

8 Coulee-Suohom ish 


ia-Shelton-Pot- 


latch-Fairmont-Port 


Transmission system facilities 
for which funds have not been 
previously provi 

cane oulee-Snobomish 


2, 006, 000 0 769, 900 769, 900 
-| 4, 420, 000 0 422, 600 422, 600 
6, 588, 000 0 602, 000 602, 000 
2, 433, 000 0 961, 300 3668. 000 368, 000 
3, 802, 000 2 —.— Waar e 
r r r r Oe es 
e - a 5, 885, 000 r eee S lb ike i, Ss) E 489, 000 
Covington-Olym -.------| 4, 377, 000 0 51. 000 650, 000 650, 000 
Pe nlc Shelton? No: — BN: 426, 000 0 34, 700 92 See} 327000 |. ee 92, 300 
N. Bonneville Troutdale_......| 1,073, 000 0 29,600 352. 000 352. 000 
Customers’ service facilities A Ree Se TOTE 1, 730,000 | 1,000,000 | 2,730,000 |...-...--..]_. 060, 000 
Other capital additions me 0 1, 270, 000 730, 000 730, 000 
General structures 0 350, 000 
Advance surveys and 0 535, 000 
Tools and equipment... 0 500, 000 
Sande AE ARAS 0 5, 685, 000 
3. Operation, maintenance, mar- 
et ing and administration —r:: . ̃ Ü Bova D aM 
P . 08, 441, 500 | 2, 751, 15, 578, 000 | 6,000,000 | 26, 278. 000 
1 No contract authorization was recommended, 3 Construction power for McNary Dam at Umatilla, Oreg. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the Recor» at this 
point as a part of my remarks an editorial 
entitled “The Industrial Northwest,” 
published in the New York Times of May 
11,1947. I recommend a reading of this 
editorial to my fellow Senators. A great 
newspaper in the East has really caught 
the vision as to the economic importance 
of these projects to the economy of the 
entire country, and has very clearly 
demonstrated the desirability of keeping 
the East-West issue out of this fight for 
adequate appropriations for these proj- 
ects because, after all, they are vital to 
the welfare of all our people. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INDUSTRIAL NORTHWEST 


In 5 years the Pacific Northwest, which 
means Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and west- 
ern Montana, has been transformed by elec- 
tric power. Where once the lumberman's 
ax rang and farmers raised crops on irri- 
gated soil there are now huge plants that 
produce aluminum, magnesium, ferro-alloys, 
heavy chemicals, airplanes, ships, and plu- 
tonium. It is safe to say that had it not been 
for Bonneville and Grand Coulee we could 
not have met the war demand for some of 
these materials. On the basis of energy de- 
liveries the Bonneville-Grand Coulee system 
is the third largest in the country. Yet the 
Northwest is so hungry for power that it is 
clamoring for more. What this means, Ivan 
Bloch, of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion recently told the Chicago Electrochem- 
ical Society. 

When it was first projected the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee system was regarded as an en- 
terprise that could hardly pay for itself in 
decades. There was some reason for this 
pessimism. By a stroke of good luck the more 
important power plants were ready by the 
time we were preparing to enter the war, 
Instead of falling off with the arrival of 
peace, the demand for aluminum, magne- 
sium and ferro-alloys is actually increasing, 
80 that the Northwest is bound to grow in- 
dustrially. The Niagara Falls plants cannot 
be expanded; TVA has about reached the 
limit of its hydropower possibilities; the St. 

_Lawrence project may not offer much relief 
because of the rapid expansion of nonindus- 
trial power requirements of this State. As 
Mr. Bloch sees it, the West remains the one 
great source of hydroelectric energy. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee system has been a profit- 
able investment, As of June 30, 1946, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has re- 
turned to the United States Treasury some 
$80,000,000-—-about one-fourth of the invest- 
ment so far made, including interest. This 
financial showing is all the more remarkable 
because the 36,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours sold 
since 1938 have averaged 2.55 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. Those who proclaim the dawn 
of a new industrial day, now that a uranium 
pile may be substituted for coal or oil, may 
well ponder these figures. Nuclear fission 
cannot compete with falling water, which 
costs nothing. Whatever may happen in 
other parts of the world, the Northwest will 
rely on the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. A potential of some 25,000,000 kilo- 
watts remains to be developed. There is more 
gold in the water of the Columbia than there 
is in any of the hills of the far West. Horace 
Greeley’s advice to young men is still good. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also ask 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a memo- 
randum entitled “Appropriations for 
Power Activities.” 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR POWER ACTIVITIES 
POLICY 


Tt has been the consistent policy of the 
Congress (1) to require the development of 
hydroelectric power at multiple-purpose 
projects for the full conservation of our 
national resources; (2) to require that the 
rates for power reflect the full costs of 
the power development; (3) to give prefer- 
ence to public agencies and farmers’ coop- 
eratives in the disposal of this power; (4) 
to make these preferences effective and pro- 
vide a sound business basis for power dis- 
posal by preventing monopolization of power 
benefits at a project by providing transmis- 
sion lines and substations that make the 
power widely available to more than a single 
customer. (See TVA, Bonneville, Fort Peck, 
Reclamation, and Flood Control Acts.) 

Current efforts to change these policies 
would halt development of multiple-purpose 
projects py curtailing essential appropria- 
tions for construction and administration 
of these developments. Thus the appro- 
priation cuts provide a short cut to congres- 
sional consideration of such measures as 
the Thomas, Moore, and Dondero bills which 
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would reverse present congressional policy 
by requiring power to be sold at dam site 
at higher rates and with ineffective provi- 
sion for safeguarding public and cooperative 
power users. 

POWER SUPPLY 

Power consumption is today double that 
of 1938. Power use is a measure of full 
production and employment, and full pro- 
duction cannot be sustained without ade- 
quate power supplies. The tremendous in- 
crease in power supplies at Federal multiple- 
purpose projects since 1938 has made pos- 
sible the greatly increased industrial employ- 
ment in these 10 years. 

The Nation is today operating its power 
plants, public and private, at near capacity 
and above the wartime peaks. At peak load 
this January, there were less tran 7 percent 
reserves, a dangerous condition. Public 
agencies and private utilities alike are de- 
pendent upon projects now under construc- 
tion for their purpose supplies. This is 
especially true in the Northwest, on the Pa- 
cific coast and in Arizona. Delays in get- 
ting power equipment will result in indus- 
trial curtailments and will put people out 
of work. 2 

The installed capacity of Interior agencies 
has increased as follows: 


Agency 


Bureau of Reclamation ....-...-.....-.+<-0-00cneen= 


Bonneville Power Administration 2. 
Southwestern Power Administration! 


Eastern United States b. ..........-.>ssscs-s2222.- >... 


Under con- 


E3 
1938 1047 struction i | Total 1952 
Kilowatts | Kilowatts | Kilowatis | Kilowatts 
a 402, 600 | 1,462,000 | 2, 100, 000 3, 562, 000 
3 86,400 | 1, 258,000 | 2. 310,000 ] 3, 568, 000 
iy 0 70, 000 320, 000 390, 000 
wcamecce 0 0 1, 601, 000 


2750 000 


1 Projects authorized or under construction to be completed before 1952. 

3 Includes Fort Peck but excludes Grand Coulee, 

3 Includes Grand Coulee, McNary, Detroit, and Snake River. 

t aoee 70,000 for doubling Norfork and Denison, and Bull Shoals, Blakely Mountain, Fort Gibson, Narrows, 
an tney. 

$ Buggs Island, Clarks Hill, Allatoona, Center Hill, Woli Creek, Dale Hollow. 


The total investment in power facilities 
for which the Department has responsibility 
for pay-out is $500,000,000. Construction 
underway by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
War Department will bring this investment 
figure to at least one and one-half billion 
by 1952. The return of this investment to 
the Government is the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior, 


APPROPRIATION CUTS 


Division of power: The committee pro- 
vided the Secretary of the Interior no funds 
for the supervision of the tremendous power 
responsibilities of the Department and spe- 
cifically stated that he may use none of the 
funds for the division of power. Thus he 
may have no staff of experts to supervise and 
review rate determinations, cost allocations, 
operating practices, or contracts involving 
more than $30,000,000 of revenue annually to 
the Government. The division budget is 
less than $132,000, for this purpose; and $32,- 
000 for marketing power from War Depart- 
ment projects east of the Mississippi. 

No provision has been made for handling 
the sale of power from these eastern projects 
which will total over 600,000 kilowatts by 
1952. The $32,000 of the Division’s appro- 
priation requested for this purpose is re- 
quired for handling Cumberland River, Buggs 
Island, Clark Hill, and Allatoona power. It 
is evident that without adequate marketing 
work this power from these projects under 
construction will be wasted or will be mo- 
nopolized at the dam site by a single utility 
purchaser at his own terms. If power is 
wasted at these projects because of delays 
in making arrangements for the transmis- 
sion and sale of power, the loss to the Gov- 


` ernment would be on the order of $10,000 


per day, or $3,770,000 per year. 


Power sales agencies: The Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Bonneville Power Administration, 
and Southwestern Power Administration all 
were heavilr cut: 


Budget | Recom- 
Agency estimates | mended | Decrease 
Southwestern Power 
Administration...... $3, 925, 00081. 371, 00082. 554, 000 
Bonneville Power 
Administration 26, 278, 000/16, 907, 800119, 370, 000 
Reclamation 2 145, 952, 200/62, 717, 600 88, 234, 600 


| 

1 Includes 6,000,000 contract authorization. 

2 Figures for entire agency; power items cannot be 
separated. 

The Southwestern Power Administration 
appropriation will provide only for comple- 
tion of the tie lines between Norfork and 
Denison and little funds for substations or 
feeder lines and excludes a connection to 
Tulsa. 

The Bonneville Power Administration ap- 
propriation cut will cause serious difficulties 
in meeting the critical power shortages in the 
Northwest. Lines and substations necessary 
to take power to be developed at Grand 
Coulee have been eliminated. The opera- 
tion and maintenance item for Bonneville 
has been cut in half; this will seriously 
jeopardize this public property in the 
Northwest. 

Power items suffered the heaviest cuts in 
the reclamation program, especially in Cen- 
tral Valley, Fort Peck, and Davis Dam items. 
Only $260,000 have been allowed for trans- 
mission of commercial power in Central 
Valley. 

Significant is the fact that in all these 
agencies transmission-line items have been 
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cut and substations eliminated. The com- 
mittee suggests that the customers build 
substations, an unworkable arrangement in 
most cases and one that will increase power 
costs. 

Force account has been specifically elim- 
inated in the bill, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Fred A. 
Lothrop, department commander of the 
American Legion, at Portland, Oreg., in 
which he points out the objection of vet- 
erans to the provision found in the House 
bill, which would require that Bonneville 
hereafter contract its construction; that 
it shall not be allowed, as every private 
utility in the country makes a practice of 
doing, to build its high-voltage lines, 
for example. That is common practice 
among private utilities. Under the 
House action, and in the name of econ- 
omy, it is proposed that Bonneville shall 
be required to contract for the construc- 
tion of such lines. We can take judicial 
notice of the fact that that provision 
itself is not economical. It would in- 
crease the cost of construction of such 
lines. That has been clearly demon- 
strated. The main reason why Bonne- 
ville has been constructing those lines 
on its own account is that it can be done 
more cheaply in that way. 

The House action will have another 
effect—and this is what Mr. Lothrop, 
department commander of the American 
Legion in Portland, is objecting to: It 
will destroy the employment preference 
which the veterans now enjoy in work- 
ing for Bonneville in its construction de- 
partment, because private contractors 
are not subject to such veterans’ prefer- 
ence arrangements. So the provisions of 
the House bill would prove not only to be 
uneconomical, but would also prove to 
be to the disadvantage of veterans now 
employed in the Bonneville construction 
department. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF OREGON, 
Portland, Oreg., April 28, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: The Department of 
Oregon American Legion places itself on 
record as strongly objecting to that part of 
the Interior Appropriation bill dealing with 
Bonneville Power Administration which con- 
tains a proviso “That no part of the appro- 
priation shall be available for work performed 
on a force account basis.” 

Such a proviso would constitute gross dis- 
crimination against veterans. It would de- 
prive at least 166 employees who constitute 
about 64 percent of the construction crew 
of their preferential rights to employment as 
veterans and could only lead to additional in- 
creased unemployment for the veterans 
throughout the State. 

We urge upon you that you bend every 
effort to defeat such a provision from the ap- 
propriation bill. Your cooperation will be 
very much appreciated by the Department of 
the American Legion of this State. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRED A. LOTHROP, 
Department Commander. 

P. S.—This thought has nothing to do with 

the amount of the total appropriation, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks a very 
fine editorial entitled “Killing the 
Goose,” published in the Oregonian of 
May 3, 1947. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KILLING THE GOOSE 

Among the departments the House Appro- 
priations Committee considered superfluous 
in reporting out the Interior Department 
bill was the Division of Industrial and Re- 
sources Development of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. While the Senate is 
studying the drastic House reductions in 
the budgets for western power and recla- 
mation, it is timely to consider the record 
of the industries and resources division of 
BPA and the case for its maintenance. 

The division, headed by able Ivan Bloch, 
has been spending from $200,000 to $250,000 
a year to develop industrial power markets. 
This is less than 2 percent of BPA’s present 
revenues of $13,000,000 a year from indus- 
trial customers. Utilities customarily spend 
at least twice that much for all kinds of 
sales promotion. The division’s budget for 
the next fiscal year, entirely eliminated by 
House action, was $300,000. What are the 
Northwest and the Nation getting in return 
for such expenditures? 

This division had the major part in locat- 
ing in the Northwest and in arranging for 
peacetime operation of those which are war 
babies of the following electroprocess plants, 
new plants, not transplanted eastern facil- 
ities; Aluminum Co. of America, Vancou- 
ver; Reynolds Metals company, Longview; 
Tacoma aluminum reduction plant, now op- 
erated by Kaiser; Troutdale aluminum re- 
duction plant, now operated by Reynolds; 
Spokane aluminum reduction plant, now 
operated by Kaiser; Spokane aluminum roll- 
ing mill, now operated by Kaiser; Spokane 
magnesium plant; Wenatchee ferresilicon 
alloy plants; Pacific Carbide & Alloys corpora- 
tion's calcium carbide plant, Portland; Penn 
Salt company, Portland; Electrometallurgical 
plant for ferro-alloys and calcium carbide, 
Portland; Salem alumina plant, now pro- 
ducing fertilizer material. 

These Bonneville customers have a total 
plant and equipment value of $160,000,000. 
Federal, State, and local Governments have 
collected more than $60,000,000 in taxes from 
them since their establishment. The total 
value of products manufactured by them is 
$475,000,000. They have provided direct em- 
ployment to 7,500 persons, and indirect em- 
ployment in mining, transportation, reman- 
ufacture, fabrication, and service industries 
to other thousands. 

But the division does not limit its activities 
to establishment of industries served solely 
by Bonneville power. It was responsible, to 
a great extent, for these other plants: 
Oregon Electric Steel Co., Portland; Ohio 
Ferro-Alloys, Tacoma; and Tacoma Powdered 
Metal Co. It assisted in establishing the 
Willamette Valley Wood Chemical Co. at 
Springfield, Oreg.; plants for manufacture 
of synthetic resin, and shipment of high- 
purity limestone for chemical purposes from 
Alaska. Samuel Moment of the division was 
chiefly responsible for Federal policies which 
saved the wartime aluminum plants of the 
Northwest for peacetime operation. 

The division now is negotiating with im- 
portant industrial concerns for the manu- 
facture in the Northwest of phosphorus and 
phosphate fertilizer from the Idaho-Mon- 
tana beds, hydrogen peroxide, silicon car- 
bide, exothermic alloys, zine, lithium, addi- 
tional calcium carbide, rayon, acetic acid, 
aluminum fabricating such as wire and 
cable. The surveys, charts, and files of in- 
formation complied by the division and made 
available in reports which gained national 
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attention and have been of invaluable assist- 
ance to industrialists and to communities 
seeking industries are exhaustive and 
authoritative. 

Bonneville's industrial and resources devel- 
opment program, which means jobs and 
profits for the Northwest, markets for the 
rest of the Nation, and national strength if 
war comes again, is just entering a period of 
great productivity. It is beyond comprehen- 
sion that Congress, if it has the facts, will 
finally decide to knock this wealth-producing 
agency on the head. A $300,000 investment— 
fully repaic out of earnings—is hardly a risk 
when measured by performance in creating 
hundreds of millions in new wealth. 


Mr. MORSE. In this editorial the 
publisher, who is one of the best informed 
men in the Pacific Northwest on the 
subject of power development and rec- 
lamation, points out, as I have endeav- 
ored to point out to the Senate this after- 
noon, what an unsound program the Re- 
publican majority is really seeking to 
follow in this Congress by proposing any 
such fiscal cuts as the House adopted in 
its action on these western projects. 

Mr. President, while I realize I have 
taken considerable time, I do not intend 
to apologize for doing so, because I need 
not apologize for fighting for the best in- 
terests of the people of the Pacific North- 
west, and for the economic welfare of the 
entire country, and I think I have in- 
convenienced very few. I want to thank 
the Presiding Officer for his patient in- 
dulgence, and to thank the majority 
leader for his kindness in hearing me 
through. 

I set out to make my record on these 
cuts. Ihave made the record, Mr, Presi- 
dent, and I am willing to stand on it. I 
shall take the record to the Pacific 
Northwest. I shall fight until final ac- 
tion is taken in the Senate for the res- 
toration of every dollar that can be re- 
stored to the budget of the Interior De- 
partment. I do not think it is possible 
for us to restore all that should be re- 
stored because of the action already 
taken by the House. That is the respon- 
sibility of the House. I say I do not think 
it is possible, because the history of ap- 
propriation legislation shows that after 
the House has cut appropriations and 
the Senate has restored what it can re- 
store, there is always a compromise in 
the conference committee, and the com- 
promise is usually somewhere between 
the House cut and the Senate restoration. 

So I say, in closing, Mr. President, I 
am afraid that much of the damage has 
already been done. But that is no justi- 
fication for my giving up the fight. I 
shall do everything I can to repair the 
damage. I wish to assure the Republi- 
cans in the Senate that, so far as I am 
concerned, I shall in all honesty do the 
best I can to explain to the people of 
the Northwest exactly what happened in 
the Eightieth Congress. I may say to the 
Republican majority in the Eightieth 
Congress that it is nct too late for them 
to rectify a great wrong which I think 
has been committed by the action of the 
House. I think the people of the Pacific 
Northwest, for the reasons which I have 
advanced in this long speech today, are 
entitled to a restoration of the full 
amount. I hope we can certainly restore 
a substantial amount, and that in the 
next session of the Congress we will 
think before we act—think the problem 
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through so thoroughly that we shall not 
repeat the great mistake which I think 
has already been made in regard to the 
western projects. If we do that, I be- 
lieve the people of the Northwest will 
be patient and understanding. But of 
one thing I am certain, namely, that 
they have no intention of letting down 
in their determination to have these self- 
liquidating projects built in the shortest 
period of time and in the interest not 
only of their economy and that of the 
entire country, but in the interest of the 
security and welfare of the Nation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BUT- 
LER in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri, now a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Ethiopia; 

Edwin A. Plitt, of Maryland, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 2 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general; 

Charles H. Derry, of Georgia, now a Foreign 
Service officer of class 3 and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service, to be also a consul 
general; 

Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr., of Pennsylvania, 
for appointment as a Foreign Service officer 
of class 3, a consul, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service; 

Richard D. Gatewood and sundry other 
Persons to be consuls; 

Charles R. Burrows and sundry other per- 
sons now Foreign Service officers of class 4 
and secretaries in the diplomatic service, 
to be also consuls; 

William Bruce Lockling and sundr: other 
persons for appointment as Foreign Service 
Officers and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service; 

William M. Bates and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment as Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 6, vice consuls of career, and 
secretaries in the diplomatic service; 

William K. Ailshie and sundry other per- 
sons for promotion in the Foreign Service; 
and 

Paul H. Alling and sundry other persons 
for promotion in the Foreign Service. 


STANTON GRIFFIS, AMBASSADOR TO 
POLAND 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent to report favorably the nomina- 
tion of Stanton Griffis, of Connecticut, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Poland. In connection 
with the report, I request consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a brief 
statement by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and a series of letters relating 
to the appointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received, and 
the nomination will be placed on the 
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Executive Calendar; and, without objec- 
tion, the statement of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and series of letters 
relating to the appointment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE ON THE NOMINATION OF STAN- 
TON GRIFFIS TO BE AMBASSADOR TO POLAND 


The attention of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has been directed to 
statements alleged to have been made prior 
to the entry of the United States into the 
war by Mr. Stanton Griffis whose nomina- 
tion as Ambassador to Poland is under con- 
sideration by the Senate. Mr. Griffis is 
alleged to have made statements compli- 
mentary to Hitler and in admiration of Nazi 
principles. 

In view of the importance of the post to 
which Mr. Griffis has been nominated and in 
order that the people of the United States 
might be assured that they will be repre- 
sented by a man of American ideals the 
committee has carefully investigated the 
reported incident. 

At the request of the committee persons 
who were present when the alleged remarks 
were made appeared before the committee. 
The testimony of these witnesses indicated 
a definite conflict in fact as to what was 
actually said. 

The committee further received state- 
ments from five distinguished Americans in 
behalf of Mr. Griffis’ character. Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal, Fleet Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, the Honorable Basil O’Connor, 
Chairman of the American Red Cross, and 
President Edmund E. Day of Cornell Univer- 
sity, all of who have known Mr. Griffis over a 
long period of years, are unanimously of 
the opinion that he is a man of ability, 
honesty, and integrity and one who Is ad- 
mirably suited for the position for which he 
has been proposed. 

In the light of Mr. Griffis’ outstanding 
qualifications, the conflict in fact among 
witnesses as to statements attributed to Mr. 
Griffis in regard to Hitler and the unqualified 
endorsement by prominent Americans, the 
committee concludes that. Mr. Stanton 
Griffis should be confirmed for the post to 
which he has been nominated. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, April 17, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR VANDENBERG: My ac- 
quaintance with Stanton Griffis is extended 
over 30 years. It has included both business 
and personal relationships. 

I know him to be a man of capacity and 
ability, with deep faith and conviction in the 
principles upon which our Government is 
founded, of excellent character and of high 
patriotism. 

From every standpoint he is qualified to 
serve his country, as he did, with considera- 
ble sacrifice, during the war. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1947. 
Mr. DEAN ACHESON, 
Acting Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, O. C.: 

From my observation of Mr. Stanton Griffis 
as Commissioner, American Red Cross, Pacific 
Ocean areas, during the past war, I consider 
him a person of honor and integrity. I know 
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of no reason why he should not be nomi- 
nated and confirmed as United States Am- 
bassador to Poland. 
O. W. Nimitz, 
Fleet Admiral, U. S. Navy. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 16, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: I should like 
to be recorded in favor of Stanton Griffis to 
be Ambassador to Poland. 

I have been acquainted with Mr. Griffis 
for the past 4 years, due to work in prose- 
cution of the war. I first met him when 
he was in charge of a branch of the Office 
of War Information. 

In 1944 he undertook a mission tó Sweden, 
for the.purpose of reducing the economic as- 
sistance furnished by Sweden to Germany. I 
was familiar with the problems involved, 
which were intricate and dificult, and I had 
a number of meetings with Mr. Griffis in con- 
nection with this mission. He performed the 
work with marked success. 

In the latter part of the war he served 
as director of Red Cross operations in the 
Pacific. His services in this capacity were 
also of outstanding merit 

From my acquaintance with him and with 
his work during the war, I am convinced 
that he is of excellent character and of first- 
rate ability. I regard him as thoroughly 
qualified for the post. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Secretary of War. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Retations, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: The Acting 
Secretary of State has indicated that the 
members of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations would be interested in hearing 
from those acquainted with Mr. Stanton 
Griffis as to his character, loyalty, and ability. 

I have known Stanton Griffis for 27 years, 
I have worked for him as a lawyer. I have 
worked with him in business and in social, 
educational, and humanitarian activities. 
He has worked for me as chairman of the 
American Red Cross. Sometimes one knows 
another for 27 years and knows very little 
about that other, but this is not true so far 
as Stanton Griffis and I are concerned. I 
have seen him on innumerable occasions— 
business-wise and social-wise—and I have 
had ample opportunity from the discussions 
I have had with him over this long period 
of time to form a seasoned judgment with 
respect to him. 

Shortly after I became chairman of the 
American Red Cross and when I needed very 
badly a commissioner of the Red Cross in 
the Pacific, I turned to Stanton Griffis and 
at a great personal sacrifice he accepted that 
position at my urging and he rendered to the 
Red Cross and through the Red Cross to the 
American people a service for which he was 
quite properly awarded the Medal of Merit by 
the President of the United States of America. 

The character of Stanton Griffis has never 
been questioned. Both his character and 
ability have been demonstrated over a period 
of some 40 years in New York City where, I 
think, I may say both character and ability 
are put to the most severe test. He has 
always had and still has the respect and ad- 
miration of the community in which he has 
been active, namely, New York City, during 
the 32 years that I have been there. 
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To me it is inconceivable that anyone 
would question the loyalty of Stanton Griffis 
to the United States of America. I know 
from my long acquaintance with him and my 
many contacts with him that no one could 
do so with any semblance of justice. Stan- 
ton Griffis represents the best of the Ameri- 
can way of living and I am positive that he 
could harbor no thoughts t those in- 
volving devotion and gratitude to our way of 
living. 

I have no reservation in saying to you, 
sir, that anyone who would indicate that 
Stanton Griffis at any time ever harbored 
pro-Nazi ideas has a disease of the mind 
easily recognized by well-trained physicians. 

Faithfully yours, 
BasıL O'Connor, . 
Chairman. 


‘THe Universitry CLUB, 
April 17, 1947. 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: I am told that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
wishes to secure informed opinions regarding 
the qualifications of Mr. Stanton Griffis for 
the Ambassadorship to Poland. Since I have 
known Mr. Griffis well for the past several 
years, I yenture to let you know what I think 
of him for this exacting appointment. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Griffis dates from 
1937. It was at that time that I assumed 
the presidency of Cornell University. Mr. 
Griffis was then, as he stiil is, a member of 
the University Board of Trustees and chair- 
man of the Board's important Finance Com- 
mittee. Inevitably he and I were thrown into 
many working contacts. This close associa- 
tion has continued since without in 
tion except for certain periods when he has 
been out of the country. 

I have always deemed it a privilege to work 
with Mr. Griffis. Not that we have always 
seen eye to eye. As a matter of fact we have 
not infrequently disagreed decidedly. But 
these ts have-not kept us from 
working together effectively nor have they 
lessened my respect for his capacity and 
integrity. p 

Mr. Griffis is a man of extraordinary 
ability. To a remarkable degree he is forth- 
right. astute, co and constructive. 
He gets results. He is given to working for 
good causes and is essentially liberal in out- 
look. To charge him with being pro-Nazi, as 
I understand has been done, is absurd and 
wholly inconsistent with his known record. 

For the important and difficult post for 
which he has been nominated, there is no 
one in my acquaintance who would seem 
to me better qualified. 

Respectfully yours, 
Epmunp E. Day, 


President, Cornell University. 

P. S—This is sent to you while I am on 

the road. 3 
RECESS 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 11 
o’clock in the forenoon of tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate. took a recess-until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1947, at 11 o’clock 
a. m. 


NOMNATIONS 


Executive nominations received May 
13 (legislative day of April 21), 1947: 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
W. Moursund, of Texas, to be United 


States attorney for the western district of 
Texas, vice William R. Smith, Jr., resigned. 
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In THE Navy 
The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Navy in the corps, 
gtades, and ranks hereinafter stated. 
The following-named officers to the ranks 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 

(* Indicates officers to be designated for EDO 
and SDO subsequent to acceptance of ap- 
pointment) 

LIEUTENANT 
*Awtrey, Hugh R. 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 
*Hoch, James E. 
Leroy, James M. 
Murray, Budd M. 
ENSIGNS 
Anderson, Albert A. Lewis, Asa H. 
Armstrong, Francis L. Liebmann,- Howard F. 


Beam, Jay K. Maguire, Paul H. 
Brambilla, Marius G.,Matthews, William D. 
Jr. McConnell, James H. 


O Dougherty. 
Deatherage, Benjamin F., Jr. 

C. Plowman, Edwin L, 
DeBlanc, Albert C. 
English, Thomas J. . 
Epps, Charles W. Reardon, Francis P. 
Featherstone, ThomasRichardson, Dean C. 

A. kider, Richard G. 
Foltz, Robert L. Robertson, Jack M. 
*Foster, John P. Robertson, John A., Jr. 
Franetovich, Francis L.Robinson, Marvin K. 
Gaines, Donald M. Roe, Charles R. 

Gibbs, James T. Rumsey, James F. 
*Gullette, George L. — Richard A. 
Halford, James A., Jr. 
Hall, Ozni D. 

Hansen, John B. 


8 Vann E. 
Scoggin, John L. 
Harris, Donald W. *Seifert, Jerry R. 
Hawley, Edward R. Sheridan, Martin J. 
*Hazelett, Samuel E. Smith, Richard F. 
Howe, Thomas 
Huling, Harold E. 
Johnson, Arnol, Jr. 
Johnson, Carl M. 
Johnson, Donald W. 
Johnston, Floyd M. 
Jones, Alfred H. Tarpey, John F. 
Juhnke, Lyle A. Thompson, Harold R., 
Keeman, Raymond J., Jr. 

Jr. Tillen, Frank J., Jr. 
Kennedy, Henry G. Tkoch, Walter 
Kimpfien, Joseph F. Tuggle, Charles M., Jr. 
Knoche, John H. Twaddell, Miles E. 
Kosnik, Joseph T. Wasco, Michael F. 
Kuhns, Paul §. Weekley, Eugene K. 
Kujawa, Edwin A. Wheless, John C. 
Langfur, Joshua A. Yarbrough, John D. 
*Larkin, Murl A. Ziegler, William F. 
Leary, Lauris J. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Medical Corps of 


Stern, Eugene 2 A Ir. 
Sutton, James C., Jr. 


the Navy: 


SURGEON WITH THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER 
Callaway, Raymond R. 
PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON WITH THE RANK OF 


Hague, James D. 
Losner, Irving 
Mattison, William L. 


The following-named officers to the grades 
and ranks indicated in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Appleby, Charles A. 

Cryer, William E. 

Ragland, Thomas W. 
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ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 
Hoffman, Rex V. 
Keller, Bruce W. 


Abrams, Bernard 
Bateman, Roger I. 
Boliens, Alfred P. Kennedy, Patrick F. 
Brown, Lowell E. Kenyon, Floyd O. 
Burnham, William W. Kiss, Richard O. 
Butchart, Robert L. Krukow. Max E. 
Claussenius, Richard Lux, Donald A. 
Hatton, Roy E. McGuire, Henry W. 

Robert N. Sylvester, Nelson J. 
Hobkirk, Carl N. 

The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy: 

ASSISTANT CIVIL ENGINEERS WITH THE RANK OF 
ENSIGN 

Gazda, Theodore E. Timberlake, Lewis G. 

Locke, Harry A. Hobson, Harold E. 

The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Hattendorf, Derwood F. 

Sheppard, John R. 

Smith, Roland C. 


The following-named officers to the rank 
of commissioned warrant officer in the Navy 
in the grades indicated: 

CHIEF BOATSWAIN 
Crocker, Ralph J. 
CHIEF GUNNERS 
Harman, Walter E. 
Lawrence, Oscar O. 
CHIEF ELECTRICIANS 
Alsey, Howard M. Hackett, Arthur E. 
Camp, Jack E. Rosier, Warren W“ 
Gaumer, Chester T. Yarbrough, Paschal R. 


CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIANS 


LeCompte, James W. Myles, Clyde W. 
McMullen, Alton R. Phillips, William R. 
CHIEF MACHINISTS 


Grozier, Gaylord L. 
Hesson, James F. 


Orcutt, Lyle F. 
CHIEF CARPENTERS 
Davis, George S. Hunt, Joe H. 


Harley, Douglas M. Judash, Joseph 
Howerton, Vance B. Smith, Frank M. 


CHIEF SHIP’S CLERKS 


Daniel, Horace H. McClure, Philip A. 
Eads, Lyle W. Olasky, Charles 


CHIEF PHARMACIST 
Williams, Lindley 
CHIEF PAY CLERKS 


Bender, Merle D. Mattila, Martti 
Dunning, Gordon Patton, William A. 
Lucas, Frank J. Reinhold, Edgar D. 
In THE MARINE CORPS 

The below-named citizens to be second 
Meutenants in the Marine in aceord- 
ance with the provisions of Public Law 729, 
from the 6th day of June 1947: 

Peter W. Adams, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Ezra H. Arkland, a citizen of New York. 

Albert F. Belbusti, a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Charles A. Cothran, a citizen of California. 

James W. Epley, a citizen of Illinois, 

Jesus R. Flores, a citizen of Texas. 

Harold D. Fredericks, a citizen of New 
York. 


Cullen O. Henry, a citizen of New York. 

Forest J. Hunt, a citizen of California. 

Robert E. Izzo, a citizen of Ohio. 

George C. Kliefoth, a citizen of Wisconsin. 

Arthur F. Larievy, Jr., a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Francis E. McDonald, a citizen of Missouri, 

Otto L. Marx, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Anthony V. Messina, a citizen of Cali- 
fornia. 
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Bromley Palamountain, a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Martin Pearson, a citizen of Illinois. 

Robert H. Rea, a citizen of Pennsylvania. 

Parks H. Simpson, a citizen of Texas. 

Carl H. Smith, Jr., a citizen of Michigan. 

Robert E. Steed, a citizen of North Caro- 
lina. 

Joseph M. Vosmik, a citizen of Ohio. 

David W. Walsh, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

John J. Walsh, a citizen of Massachusetts. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
ALABAMA 

William S. McArthur, Ashford, Ala., in 
place of M. B. Wells, resigned. 

George W. Carroll, Ozark, Ala., in place of 
Dan Carroll, transferred. 


ALASKA 


Maurice L. Briggs, Kodiak, Alaska, in place 
of Alexander King, resigned. 


ARIZONA 


Edith C. Ryan, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., in 

place of P. D. Ryan, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 

Van Tyson, Atkins, Ark., in place of O. H. 
McCollum, deceased. : 

Clarence N. Wood, Colt, Ark. Office became 
Presidential July 1, 1943. 

George W. Henderson, Waldron, Ark., in 
place of Theo Money, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Everett C. Ulrich, Livingston, Calif., in 
place of G. S. Butler, resigned. 

Nellie J. Stonebarger, Los Olivos, Calif., in 
place of R. P. Lansing, resigned. 

Joseph M. Queirolo, San Andreas, Calif., in 
place of G. H. Treat, retired. 

Margaret M. Hale, Snelling, Calif., in place 
of D. H. Stout, resigned. 


DELAWARE 


Albert Bradford Carter, Camden, Del., in 
place of B. C. Dunn, resigned. 
FLORIDA 
Hazen M. Benson, Bunnell, Fla., in place of 
A. M. McDaniel, resigned. 
Stanton M. Gideons, Webster, Fla., in place 
of P. A. Tompkins, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Raymond T. Sills, Brookhaven, Ga., in place 
of L. D. Woodall, resigned. 


William C. Griffin, Tunnel Hill, Ga. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944. 


ILLINOIS 


Mabel H. Green, Alvin, Ill. Office become 
Presidential July 1, 1945. 

Margaret Carlson, Bureau, Ill., in place of 
J. F. Fredrickson, transferred. 
James P. McGannon, Flora, III., in place of 

C. H. Greenwood, deceased. 

Ada J. Ulrich, Thomasboro, III. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1, 1945. 


INDIANA 


Cleophas F. Henderson, Bloomfield, Ind., 
in place of J. R. Byrd. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expired June 23, 1942. 

Robert L. Williams, Daleville, Ind., in place 
50 E. C. Stewart, retired. 

IOWA 


J. Edward McDermott, Jamaica, Iowa, in 
place of J. E. Garrity, retired. 

Frederick G. Nicklaus, Parkersburg, Iowa, 
in place of J. R. Strickland, retired. 

George B. Kook, Wilton Junction, Iowa, in 
place of O. A. Burrows, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Victor A. Zeckser, Alma, Kans., in place of 

Louie Haller, removed. 
KENTUCKY 

Harry Medlock, Annville, Ky., in place of 
E. A. Teague, retired. 

William S. T. Johnson, Lawrenceburg, Ky., 
in place of R. E. Johnson, resigned. 
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MARYLAND 


Frank A. Beachley, Braddock Heights, Md., 
in place of V. B. Remsburg, resigned. 
E. Raymond Bounds, Ocean City, Md., in 
place of L. D. Lynch, resigned. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Albert O. Bullard, Jr., Sterling Junction, 
Mass., in place of J. H. O’Toole, retired. 
MICHIGAN 
George A. Stahl, Dowagiac, Mich., in place 
of J. K. Torrey, resigned. 
Henry A. Torretti, Iron Mountain, Mich., 
in place of C. M. Dillon, retired. 
Aloise B, Cherven, Roscommon, Mich., in 
place of R. K. Bresnahan, removed. 
MINNESOTA 
Clarence T. Nelson, Geneva, Minn. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Mayme W. Gustason, Winton, Minn. Of- 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1946. 
MISSOURI 


Arthur G. Emmons, Grandin, Mo. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1945. 
Robert W. Rodgers, Hornersville, Mo., in 
Place of C. C. Wilkins, deceased. 
MONTANA 


Clifford A. Brown, Dixon, Mont., in place of 
O. C. Clute, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 


Audrey Ida Babb, Broadwater, Nebr., in 
place of Bert Winters, retired. 
Adeline L. Breslin, Newcastle, Nebr., in 
place of J. A. Hoy, resigned. 
NEW YORK 


Frederick J. Phillips, Fairport, N. Y., in 
place of J. J. Finnegan, resigned. 

Arthur J. Walsh, Fishers Island, N. Y., in 
place of H. C. Hansen, retired. 

Euclid A. Ganson, Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of J. L. Stecz, deceased. 

Rodney G. Pownall, Pike. N. Y. Office be- 
came Presidential July 1. 1945. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Bascom W. Rutherford, Enka, N. C., in place 
of R. A. Crowell, resigned. 

Clarissa M. McDaniel, Garland, N. C., in 
place of T. L. Rich, transferred. 

Frank M. Hood, Selma, N. C., in place of 
H. E. Earp, resigned. 

Margaret A. Segroves, Varina, N. C., in place 
of J. B. Stephens, resigned. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


John J. Murray, Mandan, N. Dak., in place 
of F. S. Hudson, retired. 


OHIO 

Ella L. Clare, Richmond, Ohio, in place of 
J. R. Simpson, retired. 

Hobart E. Morehead, Rushville, Ohio. 
fice became Presidential July 1, 1945. 


OKLAHOMA 

Glenn H. Newell, Nash, Okla., in place of 
Roy Rine, resigned. 

Edward P. Souligny, Ponca City, Okla., in 
place of W. B. Lucas, resigned, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William James Carey, Ardmore, Pa., in place 
of J. A. Barnes, deceased. 

George Wesley Fordney, Enola, Pa., in place 
of L. E. Rich, resigned. 

Lillie E. Armstrong, King of Prussia, Pa., 
in place of L. H. Morrison, resigned. 

James C. Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa., in place 
of S. A. Bodkin, retired. 

Benjamin F. Sherick, Washington Boro, 
Pa., in place of R. E. Funk, deceased. 


TENNESSEE 
Maude E. Pemberton, Lancing, Tenn., in 
place of R. B. Quinn, transferred. 
Gray D. Sands, Old Hickory, Tenn., in place 
of D. H. Ensley, removed. 
TEXAS 


Melvin E. Johnson, Cookville, Tex. Office 
became Presidential July 1, 1944, 


Of- 
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Volna Ogden, Lefors, Tex., in place of G. O. 

Wolfe, retired. 
VIRGINIA 

Minnie C. Banton, Colony, Va., in place of 
Muncie Hill, resigned. 

Clarence P. Noel, Jr., Mineral, Va., in place 
of F. J. Safiey, retired. 

Richard T. Thompson, Verona, Va., in place 
of J. H. Craig, retired. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bernice B. Turley, Longacre, W. Va., in 

place of J. C. Keesey resigned. 
WISCONSIN 


Florence E. Dexter, Trevor, Wis. 
came Presidential July 1, 1946. 


Offce be- 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TueEspay, May 13, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Lord God, Thy testimonies are won- 
derful; therefore let our souls keep 
them; do Thou order vur steps and let 
not iniquity have dominion over them. 
We pray ior understanding hearts and 
discerning minds that by our endeavors 
all ranks of citizens may be advanced 
and that our whole duty may be revealed 
unto us. O spare our people from all 
false judgments and redeem our country 
from enmities at home and abroad, and 
teach us that the lasting treasure of. life 
is the presence of Him who quiets 
alarms and stills the soul. We beseech 
Thee to substitute Thy power for our 
weakness, Thy righteousness for our 
sin, and Thy loyalty for our rebellion. 

O bless and sanctify all homes and re- 
new a right spirit within them; remem- 
ber the little children who are growing 
into the years. We pray that Thy spirit 
may fan into a glowing flame the em- 
bers of purity and happiness on every 
hearthstone and make it a throne of 
whiteness and its life a temple of love. 

In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


AID TO GREECE 


Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Js there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 8 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, the 
debate in this House on H. R. 2616, the 
so-called Greek-Turkish aid bill, must 
have reminded the Members of some an- 
cient history. History repeats itself, 
even though sometimes the characters 
are reversed. The incident to which I 
refer occurred at the siege of Troy, when 
the Greeks sought to capture the city 
by siege and failed to do so. So they 
resorted to a ruse. They built an enor- 
mous wooden horse outside the city. In 
the dead of night they filled it with sol- 
diers and moved it to the city gates. 
Then the Greek Army withdraw out of 
sight of the city; as if permanently re- 
tiring. The Trojans argued about 
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whether they should bring the horse in 
or not. One Sinon, in lengthy and effec- 
tive oratory, claimed that for the welfare 
of the Trojans the horse should be 
brought in, but Laocoén argued against 
it. Shortly after Laocoén and his two 
sons were killed by serpents. This was 
regarded as a great omen that the gates 
should be opened and the horse brought 
in. So the horse was brought in. The 
Greek soldiers rushed out, opened the 
gates of Troy, and the remainder of their 
army rushed in and conquered the city. 

Remember how, during the argument 
on H. R. 2616, some Members claimed 
the enormous foreign-built horse known 
as the Truman doctrine must be adopted 
by us as a necessity to our own welfare, 
while others urged us to beware of it as 
dangerous? 

Of what I particularly want to re- 
mind our Members, Mr. Speaker, is that 
famous line from the second book of 
Virgil’s Aeneid, in which Aeneas tells 
Dido the sad story of the capture of Troy, 
and where Laocoön says, “Quicquid id 
est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” As 
you know, Mr. Speaker, a fair transla- 
tion is: “Whatever it is, I fear the Greeks 
even bearing gifts.” 

If the United States energetically fol- 
lows the policy announced by the State 
Department at the hearings and con- 
tained in the committee report on H. R. 
2616, to attain the proclaimed objec- 
tives, the Greeks may invent a phrase 
for it, and some day in the future some 
patriotic Greek may rise and say, “What- 
ever it is, I fear the Americans even 
bearing gifts.” 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 


SEIZED GERMAN ASSETS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, upon 
the outbreak of the war emergency, the 
Alien Property Custodian seized and now 
has in his possession alien-owned proper- 
ties of a value ranging from $600,000,000 
to $8,000,000,000, according to different 
estimates. Pursuant to other legislation, 
the Secretary of the Treasury has seized 
millions upon millions of dollars which he 
is holding in his possession and under his 
control. The victorious American troops 
while marching through Germany came 
upon, and thereupon seized, millions of 
dollars of gold and other valuable assets; 
war prizes, so they are called. 

Mr. Speaker, hundreds upon hundreds 
of American citizens have suffered tre- 
mendous losses as a consequence of en- 
emy war action, yet their claims up to this 
time have not been satisfied, and no steps 
have been taken by the Congress to pro- 
vide a procedure by which they may be 
asserted. I have, therefore, introduced a 
resolution, the Government of the United 
States not yet having a declared policy 
in reference to the disposition of alien 
enemy property or the judgment of the 
claims of American citizens arising out 
of enemy war action, which would set 
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up a subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee and a subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, which together would consti- 
tute a select committee of the Congress to 
ascertain the facts and, in the light of the 
facts, tc recommend to this Congress leg- 
islation which will determine the policy 
of the United States in reference to this 
legislative subject matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this resolution 
to the favorable consideration of the 
Members. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNES- 
DAY BUSINFSS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
committees in order on Wednesday this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? > 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he expects to make today in committee 
and to include certain charts, maps, and 
a report by investigators on the CAA. 

Mr. RICH asked and wa. given permis- 
sion to extend his own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp and include a state- 
ment by Hon. Sam Pettingili on the sub- 
ject What Russia Got So Far. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. DEANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and to include an editorial from 
the Minden Herald of May 9. 


RESEARCH FOR COTTON 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
in the interest of an adequate appropria- 
tion to carry out the provisions of the 
agricultural research program enacted 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

I represent one of the largest cotton- 
producing districts in the United States. 
I come from the alluvial valley of Ar- 
kansas, which has continuously been at 
the top in cotton production for many 
years past. We are worried, and rightly 
so, about our cotton’s future. You have 
but to look at the record of our cotton 
exports to appreciate the situation in 
which cotton finds itself. 

In the years 1927-28, 9,000,000 bales 
of cotton were exported. In the years 
1942-43, only 1,400,000 bales were shipped 
abroad. Not only is the cotton farmer 
losing his foreign markets, but he faces 
increased competition at home from pa- 
per, jute and, most especially, synthetics. 
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Synthetics have appeared in the 
American markets to such an extent that 
the competition from these sources equals 
pate bales of cotton at the present 

ime. 

It is absolutely necessary that new uses 
be found for cotton. The cotton industry 
has done everything possible to expand 
into new fields of domestic consumption. 
The National Cotton Council is spend- 
ing a goodly sum of money annually on 
research, but the small amount this or- 
ganization has available for this purpose . 
is infinitesimal. Research is needed in 
ordei to improve the fiber itself, and 
methods of ginning and handling, spin- 
ning, weaving, finishing, and, most im- 
portant, the finding of new uses and new 
markets for this commodity. 

More money is spent for research on 
rayon, alone, than on all agricultural 
commodities combined. 

A cotton garment is whiter. It is easy 
to launder. It holds its shape better and 
is as hard to wear out, yet in spite of 
all these fine qualities, rayon and nylon 
are fast encroaching upon our do- 
mestic distribution outlets, and if re- 
search funds are not made available, the 
future for cotton is very dark indeed. 

More people earn a livelihood in con- 
nection with the planting, cultivation, 
harvesting, processing, and distribution 
of cotton than on any other agricultural 


. commodity. I trust that an adequate 


appropriation will be speedily made 
available for agricultural research. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the resigna- 
tion of Dean Acheson as Under Secretary 
of State represents more than the loss 
of a good public servant. It should 
dramatize the failure of Congress to 
make provision for adequate salaries for 
those in the top executive, scientific, and 
professional service of the Government. 
Since I see my dear friend the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RIcH ] look- 
ing at me rather skeptically, may I say 
that I think we can get the money by 
saving millions of dollars through the 
policies of capable men in these respon- 
sible jobs. It would be good business for 
us, in my opinion, to pay the executives 
enough money to keep private industry 
from taking them out of the public 
service. 

Mr. RICH.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. I may say that I am will- 
ing to pay good men good salaries, but 
the thing I do not like about Dean Ache- 
son is his trying to have these reciprocal 
trade agreements put over on the Ameri- 
can people because he is thereby doing 
more for foreign countries than for 
America. 

Mr. HAYS. I know the gentleman’s 
convictions on that point, although I do 
not agree with him. We can agree, I 
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think, that we should not let good men 
be taken from the Government by private 
industry. 

Mr. Acheson was an able public official. 
As understudy to several Secretaries of 
State, he brought to the State Depart- 
ment talent and ability that certainly 
could not be measured in terms of the 
salary paid to him. He resigned, as have 
so many other able men, because he could 
not afford to remain in the State Depart- 
ment, however challenging and interest- 
ing the job might be, at such a tremen- 
dous financial sacrifice. 

He is returning to his old law firm in 
Washington and undoubtedly his unques- 
tioned ability will enable him to earn 
several times the amount which he re- 
ceived with the Government. As much 
as we regret his resignation, we cannot 
fail to recognize that he was forced into 
taking such a step by a short-sighted 
policy that prevents us from making Fed- 
eral service attractive to the type of men 
we need to run this gigantic governmental 
business of ours. 

The truth of the matter is that Gov- 
ernment salaries in the top brackets, 
where policy is made and executed, are 
much too low. We must recognize the 
fact that the Government is now com- 
peting with private industry in securing 
professional and executive brains and 
while the Government can never pay as 


much as private industry we can, at least, . 


do a much better job than we have done 
in attracting able men to Government 
service and retaining them. 

Jerry Kluttz, in his column, the Fed- 
eral Diary, emphasized this problem on 
May 4. He said: 

A top Federal official confided in me re- 
cently that every single top executive in 
his department, with the exception of three 
chiefs, had sought to resign because they 
could no longer afford to pay for the privilege 
of working for Uncle Sam. But just as tragic, 
he thought. is the fact that young and able 
people are getting out of Federal service— 
they can't see government as a career. And 
one of these days we'll all pay through the 
nose for this let- em- eat- cake attitude. We 
won't have trained executives to carry on. 


As I have said, the resignation of Mr. 
Acheson is only the latest in a series of 
resignations of able Government execu- 
tives because of the salary limitations we 
have placed on Government career jobs. 

The late Harold D. Smith, former Di- 
rector of the Budget, was another ex- 
ample. As Director of the Budget, he 
supervised the greatest fiscal operation in 
the history of the country. Private in- 
dustry did not have a comparable job. 
And yet for directing this great activity 
on a 12-hour-a-day, 7-day-a-week basis, 
he received only $10,000. Because of his 
love for Government service he remained 
as Budget Director, in face of many offers 
from private industry at salaries several 
times what he was earning, until he was 
forced to resign for personal reasons. 

These are not isolated cases. During 
a 3-month period last year more than 
250 officials of the $5,000-and-up posi- 
tions quit the Government, largely be- 
cause they were underpaid. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
cently called for a “fresh consideration 
of the whole question of Federal pay 
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scales in the higher brackets to enable 
the Government to get good men and to 
benefit the country with better adminis- 
tration. To accomplish this is not an 
extravagence, but an economy.” 

It is imperative that we adjust salaries 
in the higher brackets. The only group 
of Federal workers—and perhaps in pri- 
vate industry, too—whose salaries have 
not been raised since before the war are 
the Cabinet, sub-Cabinet, heads of agen- 
cies, members of the boards, commis- 
sions, and so forth. Some of these men 
are paid only $9,000 a year, a pittance in 
comparison with equivalent positions in 
private business. 

As far as rank-and-file employees are 
concerned, the recent 14-percent in- 
crease and the across-the-board raise 
for postal workers equalized many of the 
inequities in the Federal pay scale. It is 
time, I believe, for us to recognize the 
existence of even more apparent in- 
equities in the pay scale for the higher- 
bracket employees and to take appropri- 
ate action. $ 

In the first place, the $10,000 limita- 
tion on Government salaries should be 
removed and a ceiling more in line with 
conditions of today and the demands of 
public service substituted. As I have 
said, we cannot hope or expect to bring 
top Federal salaries into line with those 
in private industry but we can certainly 
reduce the wide margin which separates 
them today. 

This wide discrepancy was emphasized 
by Mr. Kluttz in his column. He said the 
annual statement of a company operat- 
ing a chain of 5-and-10-cent stores— 
and this is not an isolated case—revealed 
that six people last year were paid over 
$100,000, ranging from $113,000 to $330,- 
000. In the next highest pay group be- 
tween $50,000 and $100,000, were 59 em- 
ployees. In this third group, 233 em- 
ployees made between $20,000 and 
$50,000. 

How many people in Government serv- 
ice, outside the President, could be placed 
in any of those salary groups? 

International organizations have rec- 
ognized the fact that to obtain the 
caliber of men necessary to make those 
agencies function the salary must be 
made attractive. For instance, the 
United Nations has set up this salary 
scale: Secretary General, $20,000; As- 
sistant Secretary General—eight, $13,- 
500; director of department, $10,000; 
section chief, $6,000-$8,400; intermediate 
Officers, $4,700-$6,000. 

In addition, each of the higher officials 
is granted a liberal expense account. 

Another example is the World Bank as 
compared with the Export-Import Bank, 
a Government agency. The President 
and the Chairman of the Board of the 
Export-Import Bank receive $15,000 a 
year while comparable officials of the 
World Bank receive $30,000—tax exempt. 
Members of the Board of the Export-Im- 
port Bank receive $12,000 a year while 


comparable officials of the World Bank 


receive 817,000 tax exempt. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Smith 
spoke strongly in favor of lifting the 
$10,000 ceiling on salaries, pointing out 
that President Truman had been unsuc- 
cessful in recruiting many able men to 
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Government service because of their 
sheer inability to accept posts under the 
ceiling. He declared: 

Yet, it may be ventured, there has never 
been a time in the history of this Nation 
when it had greater need for managerial 
talent. When the wise management of a 
program involving the expenditures of bil- 
lions of dollars is of paramount importance 
the compensation paid executives would not 
seem to be a material issue. The question is 
not whether the Federal Government can 
afford to bid against private enterprise for 
managerial ability, but whether it can af- 
ford to do so. 


I was pleased to learn from the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] that the 
Committee on Civil Service will probably 
consider several proposals for correcting 
this situation. It was apparent in last 
year’s debate over the salary adjustment 
bill that the salaries to be paid top execu- 
tive and professional officials involved a 
basic governmental policy rather than an 
adjustment problem. It was generally 
recognized that this problem could not be 
considered in connection with a cost-of- 
living factor. This policy decision was, 
therefore, postponed, but it should now 
receive the earnest attention of the Con- 
gress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaber, I ask 


unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I arise at 
this time to announce for the informa- 
tion of Members, many of whom have 
made inquiry, that at the proper time 
in the consideration of the appropria- 
tion bill that will come up before the 
House today, I expect to offer an amend- 
ment to restore $4,849,000 to the Com- 
merce Department appropriation for the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration for the 
purpose of operating air-traffic control 
towers across the Nation. 

A number of inquiries have been made 
and I expect to offer that amendment at 
the proper time. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent tc address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks and include excerpts from a de- 
cision rendered by the Supreme Court 
on yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. RANKIN addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp and include a resolution 
adopted by the Illinois General Assembly. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a report he made on 
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forestry before the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington News. 

Mr. JENKINS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, pur- 
suant to the order granted at the time 
of the death of Hon. CHARLES L, GERLACH, 
that I may be permitted to extend my re- 
marks at the appropriate place in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances; to 
include in one a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the twenty-fifth national 
convention of the Disabled American 
Veterans, Portland, Oreg., on the 5th day 
of September 1946, relating to national 
defense, and in the other an article ap- 
pearing in the publication known as Our 
Town, Minneapolis, Minn., April 19, by 
Joseph P. Polowsky, a very interesting re- 
cital of an incident occurring on the Elbe 
at the close of the war. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may be 
permitted to sit this afternoon during 
general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit this 
afternoon notwithstanding the fact that 
the House is in session. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the recuest of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries may sit this after- 
noon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 30 minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. ‘ 


TURKISH LOAN 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the Fouse 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, any doubt 
as to the character of the so-called loan 
to Turkey which this House recently 
voted has been dispelled by Turkish 
President Inénii’s announcement of yes- 
terday that the $100,000,000 American 
loan would be used for strictly military 
purposes. Moreover, Turkish officials at 
Istanbul have brazenly announced their 
expectation that the so-called loan 
would be a grant, in the form of mili- 
tary materials. 

Mr. Speaker, not only are we allying 
ourselves with the most reactionary and 
despotic governments in Europe, but we 
are granting them outright subsidies, 
pouring hard-earned American dollars 
down a drain from which we have no 
intention of ever retrieving them. 

Mr. Speaker, this aid has been called 
a loan to deceive our own citizens, but 
the greedy Turks have stripped off the 
mask of deception from our aid bill and 
have shamelessly described it for what 
it is—a plain hand-out from American 
taxpayers who are indebted to Turkey 
for absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is simple hypocrisy for 
the Turkish President to declare there 
is no Armenian problem in Turkey, where 
Christians are still deprived of elemen- 
tary civil rights, where they live in fear, 
remembering the terrible slaughter of 
Greeks and Armenians after World War 
I, even if we have forgotten it. Let me 
read to you a cable from the Armenian 
National Council of Egypt to the Speaker 
of this House. I quote: 

We wonder why American citizens should 
financially and morally sup ort the country, 
which, under power of profitable neutrality, 
backed Nazi Germany during the war while 
Armenian soldiers together with Americans 


profusely shed their blood for freedom and 
democracy. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed by the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that he will report to the House 
this week a bill authorizing the appro- 
priation and expenditure of $35,000,000 
to complete the suspended, construction 
of housing facilities for veterans in the 
various university and school towns and 
cities of the country. This measure will 
be supported, in my opinion, by a unani- 
mous vote of the House. 

The University of Tennessee is burst- 
ing at the seams with GI students. The 
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housing facilities in the city of Knoxville 
are wholly inadequate to take care of 
them. Many of them are married and 
are living in trailers and other crowded 
quarters with their wives and children. 
This $35,000,000 will afford them quick 
relief. They have more than earned the 
right to an education and to adequate 
and comfortable housing facilities. 
Along with my colleagues, I shall gladly 
support this measure. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks in the Recorp and include a 
radio broadcast in which she partici- 
pated. 

Mr. BEALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial from the 
Cumberland News. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3311) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the judici- 
ary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate on the bill con- 
tinue during the remainder of the day, 
the time to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the gentleman from New York., 
Mr. Rooney] and myself. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is agreeable to 
this side of the aisle, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3311, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, before I proceed with 
my general statement I wish to take this 
opportunity to personally thank the 
members of this Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
Federal judiciary, Mr. ROBERT JONES, of 
Ohio; Mr. Watt Horan, of Washing- 
ton; Mr. Ivor D. Fenton, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Joun J. Rooney, of New 
York; Mr. J. VaucHan Gary, of Virginia; 
Mr. Tuomas J. O’Brien, of Illinois. 

I wish to state I had unusual coopera- 
tion from these fine statesmen, who have 
given much of their valuable time in 
going into the many phases of this very 
important bill, which makes appropria- 
tions for four of the very important de- 
partments of our Government, 

I cannot help but commend the work 
of our executive secretary, Mr. Orescan, 
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for the unusual and efficient work he 
performed both during the hearings and 
in writing the reports and for the assist- 
ance he rendered to each member of this 
committee. 

The pending appropriation bill for the 
State, Justice, and Commerce Depart- 
ments, anc the Federal judiciary is in 
line with the record of this Congress to 
reduce the price of government. 

The price of government has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds during the 
last decade. Along with the necessary 
rise to win the war, there has been a 
steady expansion of nonwar projects en- 
tailing more personnel, more office space, 
more money from the taxpayers. 

The mounting cost of bureaucracy is 
an inflation breeder no less than other 
factors in the private affairs of the peo- 
ple, It all adds to the cost of living. 
Passage of this bill will help reverse the 
unwholesome trend. That is what the 
country is demanding. 

The Appropriations Committee, dur- 
ing the short time at its disposal, has 
been able to scratch only the surface of 
needless expenditures. But we have seen 
enough to leave no doubt that with con- 
tinued careful scrutiny, greater reduc- 
tion in the price of government can be 
made. 

There has been no reckless swinging 
of a meat ax by the committee, as some 
of the vested interests in the executive 
branch of the Government would have 
the country believe. That would not be 
wise economy. We aim for efficiency at 
the lowest possible cost to the taxpayers 
for the necessary functions of govern- 
ment. 

The pending State, Justice, Commerce, 
and judiciary appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1 provides 
a total of $535,728,008. That is $162,- 
893,515 less than President Truman rec- 
ommended. It is 23.5 percent less than 
what he asked, 

The President has said it would be 
false economy to cut his budget substan- 
tially. The committee, upon careful ex- 
amination of his recommendation for the 
agencies covered by this bill, found places 
to lop off expenditures in the interest 
of less costly and better government. 

The amount carried in the bill is a 
paper increase of $26,948,330 over the 
$508,779,678 that was appropriated for 
fiscal year 1947. I say “paper increase” 
because there is an item of $50,002,000 
for the State Department in connection 
with acquisition of diplomatic quarters 
abroad that will be reimbursed to the 
Federal Treasury when circuitous deals 
under lend-lease settlements are com- 
pleted. Therefore, in reality, the pend- 
ing measure provides $23,051,670 less 
than was allowed for the present fiscal 
year. 

I also want to point out that there 
are some new activities, such as projects 
connected with the United Nations, that 
had to be provided for in this bill. And 
there is the substantial item of $32,500,- 
000 for the Nation-wide airports program 
that Congress has authorized. 

Although hostilities in the war are 
over and it is axiomatic that Government 
expenditures should drop tremendously, 
the Truman administration had the 
audacity to ask for funds that actually 
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would add to the present swollen Federal 
pay roll. 

In the four departments covered by 
this bill there are now about 86,200 em- 
ployees. Under the Budget Bureau esti- 
mates, that number of Government em- 
ployees would be increased to about 
98,550, or 12,350 more than they have 
now. Under the bill, there will be a 
substantial reduction in the present 
number of Government employees. 

I want to direct the attention of the 
House and the country especially to the 
Departments of State and Commerce. 
These departments have strayed far from 
the path of true economy in Govern- 
ment. Sweeping reorganization and 
modernization are imperative. 
job that cannot be done overnight. It 
should be started now. 

The State Department has become an 
uncoordinated series of offices, divisions, 
and sundry offshoots. It has become the 
repository of a variety of functions with 
a variety of missions to perform. 

The committee believes that it is get- 
ting into fields of Government far re- 
moved from the historic conception of 
the State Department as the diplomatic 
arm of the Government. 

In recent years there have been fre- 
quent changes in the holder of the office 
of Secretary of State. The new Secre- 
taries barely had time to familiarize 
themselves with major problems in inter- 
national relations before they were suc- 
ceeded by others. 

Meanwhile, it is evident that the mass 
of subdivisions and offshoots in the De- 
partment went their separate ways with- 
out someone to coordinate the coordi- 
nators. 

This is a situation we hope that Sec- 
retary Marshall will handle as soon as 
Possible. It is a situation that makes 
for inefficiency and ultimately in a 
higher price for government. 

When there is related to the total 
amount recommended in this bill for 
1948 the urgent need for economy in 
government for the relief of the tax- 
payers and as a buttress against threat- 
ening inflation, it should become obvious 
that the four departments encompassed 
in this bill have been adequately pro- 
vided for. I realize, as I am sure other 
thoughtful Members of Congress do also, 
that it is not always practicable in dis- 
cussing appropriation bills to refer to a 
prewar level, just as it was not practi- 
cable to refer to a prewar level when 
appropriation bills for the fiscal years 
immediately following the First World 
War were discussed. 

The world has traveled far since 1939, 
and this Nation, in order to retain its 
relative position in the world, also must 
travel. I am not too sure that one can 
always properly suggest a return to 
normalcy. It is merely a relative term 
connected with the various phases of 
our historical development. 

The matter that seems to be giving the 
most concern to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, however, and which has 
concerned me individually as chairman 
of the subcommittee responsible for pro- 
viding funds for the four increasingly re- 
sponsible agencies of the Government, is 
the extent to which some of these agen- 
cies have been reluctant to let go of war- 
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created functions. They cannot under- 
stand that the war is over, and even the 
United States cannot afford the debat- 
able luxury of an overstaffed, sprawling 
bureaucracy. 

Furthermore, none of the officials of 
these agencies who appeared before 
the committee has taken more than a 
casual interest in the fiscal situation of 
this Nation. The further impression re- 
ceived by individual members of the com- 
mittee in the course of the hearings is 
that the various officials in control of the 
activities of the departments and of the 
bureaus of these departments have not, 
as yet, taken any cognizance of the ex- 
isting wave of opposition that is sweep- 
ing the country to the existing high costs 
of running the Federal Government, to- 
gether with the feeling that perhaps the 
Nation is being overgoverned. 

The concept of the purpose of govern- 
ment has, as we all know, altered con- 
siderably in the last 13 or 14 years. The 
voters last November indicated definitely 
that they had enough of the concept of 
government that had developed in Wash- 
ington over recent years. This Congress, 
I am sure, will do everything in its power 
to comply with the people’s mandate. 

Absolutely no assistance has been ren- 
dered this subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations by the officials of 
these departments in the attainment of 
this goal. Perhaps it is the fault of the 
budgetary system under which we op- 
erate, and, if so, I, for one, think it should 
be changed. The job of governing, and 
governing efficiently and economically, is 
the responsibility of both the legislative 
branch and the executive branch of our 
Government. These branches should 
work jointly in the interests of the people. 
Lack of cooperation results in inefficiency 
and poor government and waste in the 
expenditure of public funds. 

Despite this lack of cooperation on the 
part of the officials in the executive de- 
partments that appeared before the com- 
mittee, and despite their strong conten- 
tions, with the exception of Ambassador 
Austin, who appeared in behalf of the 
appropriation for our participation in 
United Nations and who voluntarily sug- 
gested a reduction, that every dollar re- 
quested was needed, the committee was 
enabled to effect some savings. 

The majority of the committee is con- 
vinced that the reductions that have been 
made will in no way impair the necessary 
operations of the departments covered 
by this bill. 

Now, I will go more into detail, first 
taking up the Department of State. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


This Department has expanded from a 
total of 5,420 employees and $17,000,000 
in 1939, to 9,760 employees and $53,000,- 
000 in 1944, or at the peak of the war, and 
24,560 and almost $180,000,000 in the cur- 
rent year. The total request for 1948 is 
25,760 regular employees and almost 
$280,000,000. As is explained in the com- 
mittee report, however, adjusting factors 
reduce the 1948 allowance to about $62,- 
000,000 for comparison with 1939. Even 
then the amount is nearly 400 percent of 
what it was before the war. 

The Department has grown too rapid- 
ly. It is not sufficiently compact and co- 
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ordinated effectively to meet the needs of 
present-day problems. The Department 


is attempting to do too much outside the 


sphere of direct international relations. 

The committee is recommending a lit- 
tle over $219,000,000, a reduction of about 
$60,400,000 under the budget estimates. 
This compares with an appropriation of 
about $181,500,000 for the current fiscal 
year. 

I have dealt with appropriations of the 
Department of State for many years. 
Through these years of association with 
the Department and its activities, I have 
arrived at certain conclusions concerning 
this important branch of our Federal es- 
tablishment which, if the House will bear 
with me briefly, I should like to sum- 
marize at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is discussing a proposition to 
enable the Members to determine 
whether we are going to appropriate 
money to send abroad or for our own 
folks at home and I think the Members 
ought to hear it. I make the point of 
order a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-seven 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 56] 
Allen, Calif, Fellows O'Hara 
en Fiann: Pace 

Bates, Ky. Fletcher Patterson 
Bennett, Mo Puller Pfeifer 
Bland Fulton Philbin 
Bloom Gifford Ploeser 
Boggs, La. Granger Plumley 
Boykin Gregory Potts 
Bradley, Mich. Hart Powell 
Buckley Hendricks Rabin 
Buffett Holifield 
Butier Jarman Rayfiel 
Byrne, N. Y, Jones, N. O Redden 
Canfield Kearney Riehlman 
Celler Kearns Sabath 
Chapman Kelley Scott, Hardie 
Clements = * ae 
Clippinger iiburn Ir. 

in King Shafer 
Combs Klein Smith, Maine 
Cooley Lane Smith, Ohio 
Coudert Latham Somers 
D'Alesandro LeFevre Stigler 
Davis, Tenn. Lemke Taylor 
Dawson, IN Lucas Thomas, N. J. 
Delaney McDowell Thomason 
Dirksen McGarvey Vinson 
Domengeaux Mansfield, Tex. Vorys 
Donohue Marcantonio Weichel 
Ellis Merrow West 
Elsaesser Miller, Nebr. Wolcott 
Elston Mitchell Wolverton 
Falion Nodar 
Feighan Norton 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3311) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, and the judiciary for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the ‘oll to be 
called, when 328 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] will pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. GWINN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. GWINN of New York. I think the 
membership will be interested to know 
that the Senate has just passed the labor 
bill by a vote of 68 to 24. That is nearly 
74 percent, about the same as the per- 
centage in the House. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr, STEFAN. Foreign Service repre- 
sentatives, in this country and in the em- 
bassies and consulates throughout the 
world, have a single criterion of action. 
They must get as much as they can hon- 
orably get for their own country. Our 
American ambassadors and their staffs 
hold their posts from the United States 
Government. They must be wholeheart- 
edly for that Government. They must 
always put the interests of that Govern. 
ment first. 

The Foreign Service officer may be of 
material assistance to the nationals of 
the country in which he serves the United 
States. The American diplomat may 
even be in a position to aid in world un- 
derstanding. Yet, his first—his only— 
loyalty belongs to this Republic. Com- 
pared to this, all else is incidental. 

This loyalty begins at home. It be- 
gins with honorable dealings between the 
Department and Congress. It entails the 
praiseworthy purpose of obtaining ap- 
propriations with full disclosure to Con- 
gress of the uses to which they are to be 
put. It involves the prompt, regular, and 
complete reports to Congress of financial 
transactions pertaining to claims, trade 
and transportation concessions, and cul- 
tural relations agreements, affecting this 
and other countries, entered into by the 
Department’s representatives abroad. 

A long and continuous record of hon- 
esty in these and similar transactions 
would, indeed, go far to facilitate swift 
and sympathetic consideration of mat- 
ters in which the Department requires 
legislative approval. 

Conversely, ignoring Congress or keep- 
ing Congress only partially aware of the 
over-all aims and the daily activities of 
the Department of State would have ef- 


` fect of thrusting a wedge between two 


branches of Government which should 
work together as a team. The impor- 
tance of establishing a relationship be- 
tween Congress and the Department of 
State in which each mutually respects 
the integrity of the other is not to be 
exaggerated. 

In considering appropriations for the 
Department of State, a paucity of infor- 
mation on policies governing the various 
divisions and even the Department as a 
whole was apparent. Witness after wit- 
ness from the Department, when asked 
the policy under which he was operat- 
ing—information considered necessary 
in arriving at the necessary amount of 
funds—said that he did not know the 
policy. It seems that the policy changes 
in some fields from day to day. Plainly, 
there is need for action on this matter 
by the Secretary of State. 
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Before I refer to some of the individual 
items of appropriation for the Depart- 
ment, I would like to say a few words 
concerning the information and cultural 
program of the Department. As has al- 
ready been reported in the press, and as 
many Members of Congress have been 
informed several days preceding the of- 
ficial reporting of this bill, the amount of 
$31,381,220 requested for this program is 
denied by the committee. The reason I 
comment on this now is because the cost 
of this program is distributed among sev- 
eral items of appropriation and accord- 
ingly, must be treated as a specific proj- 
ect 


The reasons for the committee’s action 
are several. In the first place, the ac- 
tivity is not authorized by the Congress. 
This is considerably more than a “tech- 
nicality” as erroneously described by cer- 
tain individuals, who apparently are not 
wholly informed on the legislative proc- 
esses of their Government. The com- 
mittee feels that such a radical departure 
in the methods of conducting our for- 
eign relations should have the approval 
of the people through their Representa- 
tives in the Congress. Much less vital 
problems, both domestic and interna- 
tional, are almost daily receiving the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

Secondly, it is felt that a Government- 
sponsored program is out of tune with 
American precedents and American prin- 
ciples, and even though the news and 
other programs are as objective as repre- 
sented, this committee, at least, does not 
feel that our Government should further 
remain in the news business. 

In the third place, inquiry by the com- 
mittee has shown that the program is 
not efficiently administered. 

While some of the radio news broad- 
casts appear to some persons to be of 
some value, most of the remaining pro- 
grams do not even come close to fulfill- 
ing the desire for information which may 
exist in the minds of the people abroad. 

A list of books presented to the com- 
mittee and headed “Books sent to the 
cultural centers in the other American 
Republics July 1, 1946—February 1, 
1947,” with the total list and net—after 
discount—cost indicated, and signed by 
the Acting Chief of the Division of 
Libraries and Institutes, contained at 
least one book unworthy of any public ac- 
tivity. Purchase of this book was denied 
by Mr. Benton. 

With respect to the art program, I am 
not in a position to say whether the 
selection of modern art pictures being 
distributed abroad represent good or 
poor art. Mr. Benton, himself, had no 
opinion in the matter inasmuch as he 
could not even distinguish the subject 
matter of a half-dozen or so pictures in- 
cluded in the group that was purchased 
by the Department. 

However, the committee could not re- 
main unmindful of the many hundreds 
of letters received in protest to this pro- 
gram. If we are going abroad to impress 
people, we should try to impress the avy- 
erage individual rather than a certain 
segment of the art colony. 

We have UNESCO, a United Nations 
undertaking in which much interest 
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is developing, and which, as established, 
will truly represent the views of the 
American people. Further, let us en- 
courage private enterprise to a greater 
international activity through interna- 
tional efforts to eliminate the red tape 
presently involved in travel and exchange 
of commodities. Let us develop greater 
cooperation between the Department of 
State and private media of information 
for a proper presentation of American 
life abroad. 

Our forebears planted on this soil the 
seed of liberty and freedom, which, if 
properly nurtured, should outgrow our 
boundaries and reach out into the rest 
of the world; not through a centralized 
disseminating agency but through the 
force of its own dynamics, 

I feel that the dire results predicted 
for the future of this Nation if this pro- 
gram is eliminated are tremendously ex- 
aggerated. It was testified that prior to 
the war, there were six short-wave broad- 
casting stations beaming news and other 
programs to the rest of the world. I also 
want to quote from a statement issued 
recently by the World Wide Broadcast- 
ing Foundation: 


“A false impression has been created in 
the last few days that if the State Depart- 
ment should lose its appropriation to con- 
tinue Government-sponsored short-wave 
broadcasts, all radio voices from America to 
people abroad would be cut off. This is en- 
tirely misleading and erroneous,” according 
to Walter S. Lemmon, president and founder 
of the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation, 
which built up daily broadcasts over the 
powerful short-wave radio station WRUL 
in Boston. * * * 

“Tne accurate dissemination of informa- 
tion and American culture to all parts of 
Europe and Latin America by radio was 
successfully carried on through widespread 
public support, long before the wartime OWI 
and its OIC successor in the State Depart- 
meni was set up.“ Mr. Lemmon added. Our 
foundation, in active operation since 1935, 
was broadcasting in 24 different languages 
authentic information of American life and 
culture, in cooperation with Harvard Uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Columbia, and other institutions. This 
work was temporarily suspended during the 
warand is now being resumed and ex- 
panded. * * * 

“Letters from listeners all over Europe and 
the Middle East now being received by the 
foundation attest that its nongovernmental 
programs are being eagerly received. We 
will continue to broadcast over WRUL and its 
associated transmitters, in 10 languages to 
all parts of Europe, during the best evening 
hours when people there can listen,” Mr, 
Lemmon said today in a statement issued 
from the New York office of the World Wide 
Broadcasting Foundation, at 598 Madison 
Avenue. * * * 

“The work of this nonprofit organization in 
the fields of international education, and 
the fostering of world understanding by 
radio, was : arted 12 years ago with grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. Since that 
time, the basis of support has been broad- 
ened to include annual contributions from 
the several thousand public-spirited citi- 
zens and American corporations, eager to 
preserve and spread a knowledge of the 
American way of life with truly democratic 
freedom of expression. * * * 

“Last year WRUL conducted a successful 
fight before Congress to preserve freedom of 
radio, when Assistant Secretary of State Wil- 
liam Benton tried to force the station to lease 
all of its radio time to the Government, 
without leaving any hours for nongovern- 
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mental programs from America, This action 
was forestalled by Senator BALL’s amendment 
to the State Department appropriation bill 
which prevents such monopoly of broadcast- 
ing from being created by any Government 
bureau. 

“If any portion of the appropriation re- 
quested by Mr. Benton for the next fiscal 
year is finally approved by Congress,” Mr. 
Lemmon stated, “we are convinced that if 
these funds were to be spent in leasing cer- 
tain blocks of radio time, and assisting the 
foreign language program staffs of the exist- 
ing American international radio stations, 
the effectiveness of the broadcasts further- 
ing our foreign policy would be markedly in- 
creased, and considerable economy in the 
use of public funds would be achieved. I 
strongly recommend that such a procedure 
be followed. * * * 

“Our Government is now fostering the 
reestablishment after the war of America’s 
overseas aviation and transoceanic shipping, 
by helping to rebuild private enterprise in 
these fields, without trying to force them 
into Government monopoly controls. How- 
ever, it seems to be Mr. Benton's purpose in 
radio to perpetuate and enlarge the wartime 
OWI type of bureau, and to stifle private 
initiative and enterprise, through monopoly 
measures, in this important field of dis- 
seminating ideas from America,” Mr. Lem- 
mon concludes. 


In concluding my comments on this 
item, I should like to repeat what I told 
Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton in answer to his statement in 
which he referred to our pending aid to 
Greece and Turkey: 

All I know is that there is a bill in our 
Congress asking taxpayers of the United 
States to send $400,000,000 as a starter to 
Greece and Turkey, because the British are 
no longer to stay there and that they are 
leaving, and in some way we are to take 
their place to help Greece and Turkey from 
the inroads being made by the Communists. 
But, I still feel that food is more important 
for Europe today than words of any kind, 
It is too late for words so far as hungry 
men, women, and children are concerned, 
and there are millions of them over there 
with hands outstretched asking for some- 
thing to eat. 


The bill includes 823,400,000 for so- 
called domestic activities of the Depart- 
ment, of which amount $2,650,000 is for 
surplus property disposal to which I will 
refer a little later. The amount of $20,- 
000,000 is included for departmental sal- 
aries and expenses. 

When it is recalled that all items in- 
cluded in the item “Salaries and ex- 
penses,” ‘totaled $2,728,347 in 1940, 
$3,453,000 in 1941, $4,377,105 in 1942, 
$5,986,800 in 1943, and even up to some- 
thing over $13,000,000 in 1946, it was 
extremely difficult for this committee, 
during this period of need for economy, 
to reconcile itself to a need in excess of 
$18,000,000 for the regular activities. 
There is no doubt but what if world con- 
ditions were somewhat less disturbing 
than at present a greater reduction in 
funds would have been made. 

SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


The disposition of surplus property 
abroad imposed on the State Depart- 
ment by the Surplus Property Act of 
1944, as amended, and for which $2,650,- 
000 is included in the bill is really not a 
function of the Department of State. 
This activity appears to be conducted 
rather efficiently under the direction of 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly. 
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It is reported that as of March 1, 1947, 
approximately $7,790,000,000 in surplus 
property had been disposed of during the 
18 months in which declarations were 
made by the owning agencies. The re- 
maining inventory balance is estimated 
at $1,386,000,000 with $1,850,000,000 of 
declarations definitely in view, or a total 
of approximately $2,500,000,000 worth of 
property to be disposed of during fiscal 
year 1948. The total in cash, credit, and 
local currencies realized on the prop- 
erty disposed of as of March 1, 1947, is 
$1,691,000,000, or 23.3 percent of the origi- 
nal cost. Of this total, $400,000,000 is in 
cash. : 

Credits and local currencies are used 
for the sending of American students 
abroad under the Fulbright Act, and the 
purchase of property under the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act. The largest por- 
tion of the assets—over and above the 
cash—represents long-term credits to, as 
of February 28, 1947, 30 countries and 
5 private entities, 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


For the Foreign Service, the bill in- 
cludes $119,670,000. This item also has 
grown tremendously since 1939—from 
3,730 employees to almost 12,000 in 1947, 
and a requested 14,540 in 1948. The 
elimination of the information program 
eliminates something over 2,000 from the 
total requested. The same comments I 
just made to the Department as a whole 
also apply to this service—that is, that 
it still might be too large for efficient 
performance. I hope that Secretary 
Marshall will soon make an analysis of 
the entire Department with the idea of 
pulling in the loose ends and making it 
a more compact and harder-hitting or- 
ganization. 

During this time, when we are care- 
fully scrutinizing every item of expend- 
iture, and are intent on cutting to the 
bone all unnecessary governmental 
waste, it is not proposed that we do with- 
out adequate official representation 
abroad. What we are trying to do is to 
get the most for the American taxpayers’ 
money—and the best. 

In these comments on the Foreign 
Service, it would be impossible not to 
consider the relationship of our diplo- 
Macy and our diplomats to the newly 
formed United Nations. To have men 
dealing with the representatives of the 
United Nations who are not completely 
American in their point of view would 
be to invite disaster to our country and 
to the United Nations. 

Nowadays, the diplomat is beset at 
every turn by propaganda perils. He 
must not fail in keeping his Government 
informed as to all trends in order that it 
may not be taken in by a surprise move. 
For this, we need men on the spot well 
versed in diplomatic methods and lan- 
guage, who know what sort of informa- 
tion to look for, where to find it, and 
how to appraise its value when he does 
get it. 

What we have come to call diplomacy 
in the last several years has failed to 
achieve beneficial results and has led us 
into all too many disasters. But, what 
we have had to call diplomacy was not 
the real diplomacy. It was the assump- 
tion of responsible diplomatic functions 
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by star-gazers and inexperienced ama- 
teurs. It was evidenced in the method 
of having the negotiation of infinitely 
complicated world problems by tyros and 
adventurers. It was the forcing on the 
world in critical times of new and un- 
tried methods. It has often consisted of 
mere publicity stunts. The result has 
contributed to world-wide chaos. 

It is my considered opinion that 
through embarking on a continuing 
campaign of close cooperation and frank 
interchange of ideas with Congress, with 
establishing as the paramount ideal of 
the service, the devotion to this country 
and this country alone, and by the proper 
choice and payment of personnel, that 
real diplomacy can be restored to this 
Republic. $ 

The aims, purposes, and activities of 
this. restored American diplomacy must 
and shall be directed toward making 
this country strong at home and under- 
stood and respected abroad. Restored 
diplomacy is, indeed, our first line of de- 
fense, our major bulwark against war in 
this atomic age. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


I want to say a word about the repre- 
sentation allowances for which the com- 
mittee has recommended $500,000, a re- 
duction of $618,000 under the budget 
estimates and $300,000 under the current 
year’s appropriation. 

This appropriation has climbed steadi- 
ly from $125,000 in 1938 to the requested 
$1,118,000 for 1948. The average allot- 
ment per chief of mission has increased 
from approximately $2,000 in 1938 to 
$5,130 in 1947 and $5,627 proposed for 
1948. In this connection, I point out that 
under Public Law 724 each chief of mis- 
sion is also entitled to a maintenance-of- 
residence allowance ranging, as proposed 
in the estimates, from $2,500 to $20,000 
annually. Representation allowances for 
ranking subordinates and other officers 
of the Foreign Service have likewise in- 
creased tremendously since 1938. 

A review of copies f vouchers on file 
in the State Department very definitely 


` indicates that there is too much enter- 


taining for other than absolutely neces- 
sary purposes. In one instance, the same 
individual gave a reception each day for 
approximately 3 weeks. 

These vouchers further disclosed the 
fact that the Foreign Service officers are 
spending considerable sums of money in 
entertaining each other. 

This is not the purpose for which this 
type of allowance was originated. The 
committee felt that it has been more 
than liberal in providing the sum recom- 
mended in the bill and wishes to inform 
the State Department that a continued 
review of these expenditures will be made 
by the committee for its information in 
connection with future requests. 

FOREIGN-PROPERTY PURCHASES 


It should be explained that the $50,- 
000,000 item appearing in appropriations 
for the Department of State Foreign 
Building Office is not an appropriation of 
new funds. 

The properties which this sum is in- 
tended to cover are, as you know, being 
secured through the operations of Public 
Law 547, which authorizes the Depart- 
ment to secure needed properties in re- 
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turn for credits due on obligations from 
foreign governments. Most of the prop- 
erties we are coming into possession of 
are through lend-lease settlements, or 
sales of surplus materials all over the 
world, or as credits on account of repa- 
rations. 

Public Law 547 is the authorizing leg- 
islation under which advantage can be 
taken of these foreign obligations, but, 
nevertheless, all amounts involved 
should follow regular appropriation 
channels. It is merely a bookkeeping 
transaction. 

When a piece of property valuable for 
this Government is located, the Foreign 
Building Office negotiates with the own- 
er, and when an equitable valuation is 
reached the property is deeded to this 
Government, and the amount involved is 
credited to the foreign government on 
any obligations it may have running to 
the United States. The sum requested 
is not new money to be expended, but 
merely an appropriation into the Treas- 
ury for accounting purposes. 

For the several items under the head- 
ing “International obligations,” the 
committee has included in the bill the 
amount of $76,000,000. Of this amount, 
$45,000,000 is recommended for the Phil- 
ippine rehabilitation program, for which 
activity there was appropriated, during 
the current year, almost $48,000,000. 
However, it was disclosed in the hearings 
that the total amount of the current 
appropriation that remained unobli- 
gated as of February 28 of this year was 
nearly $40,000,000. This amount will be 
available for expenditure and obligation 
in the fiscal year 1948. 

Another item under this general head- 
ing is the International Boundary and 
Water Commission, for which nearly 
$5,000,000 is recommended. The situa- 
tion here, as with the Philippine re- 
habilitation program, is that large un- 
encumbered balances which will be 
available in the ensuing fiscal year made 
it unnecessary for the committee to ap- 
propriate the full amount of the request. 
It was testified that approximately 
$6,250,000 is estimated to be unobligated 
as of June 30 of this year, which, to- 
gether with what has been appropriated, 
will give this activity approximately 
$1,000,000 more than it presently has 
available. 

With respect to the cooperation pro- 
gram with the other American republics, 
the committee allowed $3,000,000, which 
is $2,375,000 under the current year’s ap- 
propriation and $2,820,000 below the 
budget estimates. It was the thought 
of the committee in making this reduc- 
tion that while this program has, in the 
past, contributed somewhat to a better 
understanding among the peoples of this 
hemisphere, much of the money previ- 
ously appropriated has not been wisely 
spent. I am sure that our South Ameri- 
can neighbors, realizing that this Con- 
gress is economy-minded, will go along 
with us in our attempt to reduce ex- 
penses and thus strengthen the position 
of this Nation for its increasingly im- 
portant role in the Western Hemisphere. 

The full amounts for our participation 
in United Nations and UNESCO were 
allowed, approximately $12,580,000 for 
the former and $3,700.000 for the latter 
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activity. It was felt that on both of 
these organizations lies the major re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
peace in the world, and the committee 
wishes to give them every opportunity 
for success. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


For the Department of Justice, the bill 
includes something over $108,000,000 and 
represents a reduction of over $1,000,000 
under the current appropriations. This 
department is, by its very nature, pri- 
marily a service organization and, with 
but few exceptions, renders services 
either imposed upon it by other agencies 
of the Government or specifically out- 
lined for it by statute. 

The total number of employees has 
not varied to any appreciable extent in 
this Department during the past 6 or 7 
years. In 1941, it had something over 
19,600 with a wartime high in 1944 of 
almost 29,000 employees. Appropriations 
recommended will permit the average 
employment of approximately 23,000 em- 
ployees in 1948. 

The greatest increase that has taken 
place in employment in this department 
during the last few years has been in the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and, to 
some extent, in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

With respect to the legal activities 
and general administration, or the law 
offices of the Department, the commit- 
tee made no appreciable deductions in 
the budget estimates except in a few in- 
stances where it was thought that addi- 
tional economies could be effected. 

The largest single increase over the 
current year allowed was for the Anti- 
trust Division. However, of the $280,900 
increase allowed, $250,000 is for railroad 
reparations cases. This division was re- 
cently requested by the Army, the Navy, 
and the Bureau of the Budget to at- 
tempt to recapture for the Government 
money paid the railroads for the hauling 
of freight during the war period, alleged 
to be in excess of the fair and proper 
rates. 

The Lands Division, for which approx- 
imately $2,500,000 is included in the bill, 
continues to be weighted ddown with cases 
resulting from the Government's ac- 
quisition of land for war purposes. The 
disturbing feature of the activities of 
this division is that both the Army and 
the Navy, as well as other agencies of 
the Government, are, on the one hand, 
continuing to acquire through condem- 
nation, purchase, or otherwise, many 
tracts of land throughout the United 
States, whereas, on the other hand, they 
are declaring a great number of tracts 
as surplus. 

I believe that this is costing the tax- 
payers of this Nation a tremendous 
amount of money and I am of the defi- 
nite opinion that someone in the Bureau 
of the Budget, or elsewhere in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, should 
take hold of this matter with the idea of 
restricting the further acquisition of 
jand in this country, unless it is de- 
termined to be absolutely vital to the 
needs of the agencies involved. 

THE FBI 


Turning to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation we, of course, all know the 
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record of accomplishments of this 
agency under the leadership of its Di- 
rector, John Edgar Hoover. I believe 
that the committee was unanimous in 
granting Mr. Hoover the full amount of 
his request, or $35,000,000. 

This agency carried a heavy burden 
during the war period. However, it con- 
tinues to carry heavy responsibility dur- 
ing this critical period in our history 
when the situation throughout the world 
is not as we should like to have it. Di- 
rector Hoover testified before the com- 
mittee that the investigative work of his 
bureau continues to be exceedingly 
heavy. 

The printed testimony shows that the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
more than 63,000 investigative matters 
pending on January 1, of this year, as 
compared with approximately 58,000 
cases as of January 1, last year. 

We must remember that during the 
last decade we have placed many addi- 
tional responsibilities on this agency. 
For example, during the last seven fiscal 
years the Congress has placed on the 
statute books no less than 50 additional 
statutes increasing the work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. A num- 
ber of bills have been introduced in the 
present Congress which will further in- 
crease the work of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation if they are favorably acted 
upon. 

In addition, as we all know, crime has 
increased throughout the country. I 
earnestly recommend that all of my col- 
leagues carefully read Mr. Hoover's testi- 
mony given before the committee con- 
cerning the present crime problem 
facing our country today. Mr. Hoover 
reported that during the calendar year 
1946 major crimes committed through- 
out the country increased 7 percent over 
1945. 

The regular criminal work of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation reflects a 
dangerous increase—kidnaping and 
bank robbery are increasing. There is 
an increase in auto thefts and thefts 
from interstate shipments involving dan- 
gerous hijacking gangs. 

The crimirfal element must be served 
with notice that we, the Members of 
Congress, intended to insure a continued 
virile law enforcement to control their 
activities. It is in this way, and in this 
way only, that we can give to our children 
and our children’s children -the birth- 
right of a free and unfettered life. 

The committee allowed the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service approx- 
imately $27,500,000, a reduction of $1,- 
500,000 under the budget estimates. The 
cost of this service has increased steadily 
from approximately $9,690,000 in 1938 to 
the 828.945.000 requested for 1948. In 
reviewing the activities of this organi- 
zation, the committee received the im- 
pression that this service was doing more 
detailed work in connection with immi- 
gration and naturalization than would 
seem to be implied in the laws under 
which it is operating. Otherwise, there 
is no accounting for the tremendous in- 
crease in the cost of operating this or- 
ganization. 

Some additional work has been im- 
posed on the service through the dis- 
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placed persons program. Also, there has 
been additional work through the in- 
crease in the number of visitors that have 
been arriving since the war period, to- 
gether with an increase of nonimmi- 
grant aliens which, however, has been 
partially offset by the decline in the 
number of quota aliens that have been 
admitted during the war and imme- 
diately following the war. 

Even then, it seems to me, and it was 
the thought of most of the members 
of the committee, that the increased 
operating costs are somewhat out of 
proportion to the increased workload as 
reflected in the statistics furnished the 
committee. 

With respect to the Federal Prison 
System under this Department, the 
committee is advised that the prison 
population is expected to remain about 
the same as the current year or ap- 
proximately 19,000 inmates. Food and 
other costs have gone up somewhat and 
a slight increase has been allowed penal 
and correctional institutions. Reduc- 
tions were made in requests for major 
plant additions and extensions of capital 
equipment. In general, the total of all 
appropriations allowed for this service 
approximates that allowed for the cur- 
rent year. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Now we come to the Department of 
Commerce. The greatest reduction ef- 
fected by the committee is in this 
Department. I strongly believe in an 
efficient and well operated Department 
to serve the Nation’s economy, but I do 
not believe in continuing war-born activ- 
ities nor in the expenditure of public 
funds in nursing American business and 
supplying it information not altogether 
vital to its needs, either through the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, the Bureau of Standards, or the 
Census Bureau. 

It also was rather evident to the com- 
mittee that especially since the days of 
Henry Wallace, layer upon layer of ad- 
ditional authority seems to have been 
created both at the Bureau level and at 
the top or secretary level. This Depart- 
ment, if it is to serve business and in- 
dustry, should be operated on a more 
business-like basis. 

In the fiscal year 1941, this Depart- 
ment, including the Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation, since trans- 
ferred out of the Department, was oper- 
ated with a total personnel of 14,030. 
The total employment as of February, 
28,1947, was 36,270 employees of which 
about 5,800 are part-time employees. 
The request for 1948 is for 41,637 em- 
ployees of which about 4,700 would be 
of a temporary or part-time nature. 

When there is excluded from this com- 
parison the personnel from the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration and the Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection, which is no 
longer in the Department, the 1941 per- 
sonnel is 7,300, as compared with a 
proposed personnel for 1948 of approxi- 
mately 13,700. 

Further, excluding these items from 
the total appropriations, the comparison 
is about $41,500,000 in the fiscal year 
1941 as compared with $97,000,000 
requested for 1948. 
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A good illustration of what has been 
going on is the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices under the Office of the Secretary. 
This activity is an outgrowth of the 
National Inventor’s Council created 
during the war for the purpose of screen- 
ing inventions that might prove useful 
in the war effort. This organization as 
such was created immediately following 
the war for the purpose of acquiring 
German technological information for 
dissemination to American industry. 
Some useful work was done. 

However, the Department now desires 
to continue this unit and expand its 
activities to the extent that it would be- 
come just another scientific and research 
organization in the Federal Government. 

The committee is recommending that 
the unfinished portion of the work of 
this unit be transferred to the Bureau 
of Standards or the Patent Office, or 
both, and that the activity as such be 
abolished. 

For the Census Bureau, the bill in- 
cludes $10,500,000, a reduction of $8,705,- 
000 under the estimates. 

The feeling of the committee in this 
matter is that many of the continuing 
censuses are neither authorized or neces- 
sary, and I, for one, feel that the economy 
of the country will not be any worse off 
for the lack of some of these statistics. 

For instance, the amount of $130,000 
was requested for the census of electrical 
industries covering, among other things, 
telephone, telegraph, and local transit 
industries. 

I am informed that nearly all of this 
information is available in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and in the in- 
dustries themselves. Asa matter of fact, 
I was informed that most of the informa- 
tion is secured from the industries. 

It seems ridiculous to me to go to the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
information as to the number of existing 
or needed telephones, and then hand it 
back to the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the form of a Government 
report. 

The committee felt that the item 
of census of manufactures is justified. 
However, it reduced the amount from 
$5,000,000 to $4,000,000 on information 
that much of the information was al- 
ready available through the taking of 
current census statistics. 

I personally am unable to visualize the 
eventual annual cost of maintaining and 
operating our Federal airways system. 
The appropriations for this activity have 
climbed from $10,878,500 in 1938 to a 
budget estimate for 1948 of almost $190,- 
000,000. Excluding from this budget esti- 
mate the amount of $65,000,000 proposed 
for the Federal aid airport program, the 
balance of $125,000,000, as will be seen, 
is still approximately 1,200 percent of the 
1938 appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 15 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, what 
concerns me most in this matter of cost, 
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however, is the predictions made almost 
daily by individuals connected with the 
air industry that this is only the begin- 
ning, and that great increases in the 
number of airplanes and in personnel in 
the air industry generally are ahead of 
us 


As an indication of how this industry 
has grown, I might point out that the 
number of domestic civil aircraft pro- 
duced in 1941 was a little over 8,000. It 
is estimated at 50,000 in 1948. The total 
registered aircraft in 1941 was 22,500 and 
estimated at 171,000 in 1948. The num- 
ber of certificated pilots and student 
pilots’ certificates issued yearly have in- 
creased proportionately. 

The total revenue passenger-miles was 
1,300,000,000 in 1938 and estimated at 
7,500,000,000 in 1948. It seems obvious 
to me that the Federal Government can- 
not afford to continue to increase appro- 
priations to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in proportion to the in- 
creased air activity. 

The administration is requesting a 
total of 19,324 positions for 1948 for the 
discharging of the Government’s respon- 
sibilities under the various laws enacted 
by the Congress. Think of it, almost 
20,000 persons to operate and maintain 
a Federal airways system, for an esti- 
mated 1,200 scheduled air-carrier air- 
craft and an estimated 8,000 nonsched- 
uled air-carrier operators. 

I refer to these two types of operations 
because it is for them primarily that the 
Federal airways system exists. Very lit- 
tle, if any, use can be made of our Fed- 
eral airways system by the private flier. 

It has been contended and it. is, of 
course, true, that these carriers pay into 
the United States Treasury in the form 
of taxes, a portion of the cost of the 
Federal airways system. Other indus- 
tries pay taxes, also, and I am wonder- 
ing how far we should go and can go 
in subsidizing a particular industry so 
that we may be able to say, “Well we do 
get a certain portion of it back.” 

To make matters worse, the admin- 
istration has interpreted much too lib- 
erally the general laws under which it 
operates. It has for years done things 
for the industry which the industry 
would prefer to do for itself. I believe 
that the perspective, insofar as Federal 
participation in the aviation industry is 
concerned, either has been warped by the 
war or lost completely. We just must 
stop long enough to analyze our posi- 
tion and to determine the direction in 
which we are heading. 

The committee is recommending $119,- 
507,000 for this activity including the 
Washington National Airport. Of the 
reduction of something over $70,000,000 
approximately $18,000,000 is in the item 
“Salaries and expenses” and is based on 
factual information in the hands of the 
committee as a result of an investiga- 
tion it made of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration operations. The details 
of this reduction are explained in the 
report in greater detail. 

However, I might say here that the re- 
duction includes the amount of $4,849,- 
000 for air-traffic-control towers. This 
committee eliminated fund for control 
towers when it reported out the fiscal 
year 1947 bill. 
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It is now more than ever convinced 
that these towers should be operated by 
the cities and municipalities in which the 
airports are located and who derive the 
benefit from the traffic of the airports. 
Last year, the funds for these towers 
were restored on the floor of the House 
on the pretex that safety was involved. 

I can say unequivocally that with the 
transfer of the cost of operating these 
tow: the safety factor is in no way 
affected. The towers would continue to 
be operated by Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration personnel and under CAA 
standards, and the cities and municipali- 
ties would merely reimburse the $25,000 
or $35,000 each annually for the opera- 
tion of the towers. 

The actual maintenance of these 
towers, that is, installing equipment and 
keeping it in first-class condition, would 
continue to be a responsibility of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
funds are provided for that purpose. 

With regard to the establishment of 
air navigation facilities, the committee is 
recommending $17,638,000, which, to- 
gether with $9,050,000 estimated to be 
carried over from the current year's ap- 
propriation, will give the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration approximately $26,- 
700,000 for this purpose. There are so 
many new types of equipment presently 
being developed that the committee in its 
report has strongly urged the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to have the en- 
tire airways system studied by a board 
of disinterested radio and electronics 
experts. 

I want to say here that this committee 
has been very favorable to the develop- 
ment of aviation in this country. It is 
as much concerned with safety in avia- 
tion as, perhaps, any group connected 
with aviation. Our safety record for 1946 
stands as the best in the history of avia- 
tion. Of the accidents that have been 
reported during the years that statistics 
have been maintained, it is estimated 
that approximately 70 percent of the ac- 
cidents have been the result of human 
errors. Devices alone cannot insure 
safety. Sound and far-sighted adminis- 
tration is more important. 

With respect to the Federal aid air- 
port program, the bill includes $32,500,- 
000 or one-half of the total requested. 
The House membership should be in- 
formed that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration will carry over into the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year approximately $41,- 
000,000 of the current appropriation of 
$45,000,000 for this purpose. The com- 
mittee does not feel that the program as 
a whole will be in any way endangered 
by this reduction, 

I want to comment just briefly on the 
operation of the Washington National 
Airport, for which the amount of $1,236,- 
000 is included in the bill. The yearly 
passenger traffic at this airport exceeded 
1,250,000 in the calendar year 1946. The 
indications are that this total will be 
exceeded in 1947. This activity is nearly 
self-sustaining, with revenues expected 
to exceed $1,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1948. This revenue will be further in- 


creased following the expiration of some 


of the long-term agreements with con- 
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cessionaires made by former officials of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

The bill includes $2,535,000 for the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. As with other 
activities connected with aviation, the 
work of this organization has also in- 
creased. As of the end of 1941, the 
Board had certificated 107,300 miles. At 
the end of 1946 there were 207,400 miles. 
It is estimated that at the end of 1948 
there will be nearly 300,000 certificated 
route-miles. 

The committee has included in the bill 
the amount of $9,550,000 for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. This organization 
is doing important work in the promo- 
tion of safe navigation on the sea and 
in the air, as well as establishing geodetic 
controls necessary for public construc- 
tion, especially dams, flood-control work, 
and airports. 

Among other things that this organi- 
zation does is prepare air maps for dis- 
tribution to the Federal Government and 
private industry. It is hoped that the 
making of maps for the use of the pri- 
vate air industry can be disposed of, and 
that private air map makers be given an 
opportunity to reestablish themselves in 
the business which seems to have been 
concentrated in the Federal Government 
during the war. 

With respect to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the committee 
has included in the bill the amount of 
$7,000,000. I want to inform the mem- 
bership, however, that the Bureau of 
Foreign ani Domestic Commerce exists 
in theory only, its work having been 
divided into five separate offices, the 
head of each responsible to the Under 
Secretary. This Bureau was operated as 
a bureau and rendered efficient service 
economically—that is, until the advent 
of Mr. Henry Wallace. 

The year after he became Secretary of 
Commerce, appropriations jumped from 
about $2,838,000 to $10,550,000, which is 
the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year. It is very doubtful that the country 
has been in any way benefited by the ex- 
penditure of this increased amount of 
money: 

present organizational structure 
of "he Bureau is, to my mind, not only 
costly but impractical. 
has recommended in its report that the 
Bureau be reestablished on the former 
basis until such time as the Congress sees 
fit to amend the enabling legislation. 

I do not know that I can tell you too 
much about the Patent Office, except 
that it is daily accumulating a greater 
backlog in the issuance of patents, de- 
signs, and trademarks. While I admit 
that patents have, perhaps, increased in 
complexity and require more detailed re- 
search in the processing of applications, 
there still seems to be great room for im- 
provement in the operation of tha: office. 

I also realize that the efficiency of this 
office was impaired during the war be- 
cause of the lack of qualified personnel 
and because of split operations. How- 
ever, looking to the future, the estimated 
productivity, as detailed in the hearings, 
is somewhat alarming. This office has 
always had available more funds than it 
could spend. Still, it is daily getting be- 
hind in its work. 


The committee 
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It is not amiss to suggest that the man- 
agement and planning groups in this 
Office, and in the Department generally, 
might step aside long enough to have the 
patent situation studied by a group of 
disinterested experts. It is obviously very 
detrimental to the economy of the coun- 
try for a patent applicant to wait any- 
where from 26 to 34 months to receive 
final action on his patent. 

The committee was quite concerned 
with what seems to be a continuation 
into the postwar period, of work that 
was both initiated by and imposec on 
the Bureau of Standards during the war. 
There is in this organization, as in one 
or two other bureaus in the Department 
of Commerce, a tendency to compete with 
industry in research, and a reluctance to 
dispense with some of the activities that 
were initiated in the interest of the war 
effort. . 

Of course, many of the research and 
testing projects have a definite postwar 
value, but I do not think that the Bureau 
of Standards should be embarking on 
many of these projects before it is defi- 
nitely determined what private industry 
itself is doing along the same lines. 

It seems to me that there is plenty of 
room for improvement in the develop- 
ment of greater cooperation between this 
Bureau and private research and testing 
organizations. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee allowed for this item $7,415,000, 
a reduction of $3,205,000 in the budget 
estimates. Of the amount allowed $6,- 
000,000 is for research and testing, which 
is more than three times the prewar 
appropriation. 

The price of weather predictions, in 
line with other commodities, has in- 
creased within the last few years. The 
cost is high, regardless of the type—good 
weather or bad weather. 

This, of course, is a vital service to the 
economy of this country and should be 
developed to better serve the Nation, but 
this organization, as other Federal insti- 
tutions, must retrench and eliminate 
some of the less vital functions in which 
it has been engaged. It was felt that 
an allowance of $21,000,000, which is al- 
most three times the prewar appropria- 
tion, should be more than adequate to 
enable the Bureau to continue to render 
efficient service. 


“EDERAL JUDICIARY 


For the entire Federal judiciary sys- 
tem, including the Supreme Court, the 
committee is recommending almost 
$17,200,000. The personnel of the Su- 
preme Court remains about the same as 
in preceding years. Included in the 
amount recommended is approximately 
$1,270,000, which represents salary in- 
creases for judges, provided by the act 
of July 31, 1946. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the membership the action of the com- 
mitee with respect to two items which 
were considered. The first is the item of 
“Miscellaneous salaries,” which covers 
the compensation of law clerks and sec- 
retaries to the Federal judges. The lan- 
guage, as proposed by the judiciary, was 
not authorized by the Congress, and for 
that reason the item is eliminated from 
the bill. 

The officials of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and 
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the judges themselves, have been aware 
for some time that legislation was needed. 
While legislation exists for the employ- 
ment of law clerks, at a maximum salary 
of $2,750 for district judges and $3,000 
for circuit judges, none exists for the em- 
ployment of secretaries. Legislation 
should be sought immediately to provide 
for the serviees of these employees at 
salaries determined to be necessary. 

The committee allowed the amount of 
$700,000 of $1,430,000 requested tœreduce 
the number of existing referees in bank- 
ruptcy, all of whom are on a fee basis at 
the present time, and to place 117 
referees on a salary basis ranging from 
$7,000 to $10,000 per annum. 

This item was included in the bill in 
conformity with the provisions of Public 
Law 464, approved June 28, 1946. It was 
testified that it would take approximately 
20,000 bankruptcy cases per year to make 
this service self-sustaining. The total of 
bankruptcy cases filed in the year 1946 
was 10,196. The 40-year average is some- 
thing over 38,000 cases per year, indicat- 
ing a substantial yearly return to the 
Federal Government over a period of 
years, and at the same time improving 
rae administration of our bankruptcy 
aws. 

If there are questions, I shall be very 
happy to answer them at this time. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
listened with great interest to the gen- 
tleman. May I ask him if he has any 
specific information on the proposed 
construction of new airports? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; I have. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
in mind my own home county, Broome 
County, N. Y., the board of supervisors 
of which has authorized an appropria- 
tion to be matched with Federal Gov- 
ernment funds. I wonder if the gentle- 
man can tell me about that. 

Mr. STEFAN. The Congress last year 
under an authorization appropriated 
$45,000,000 as a start for a Federal air- 
port program to aid the States. Most of 
that money was to be used for class 1, 
2, and 3 airports and much has already 
been allocated to the various States. The 
allocation made to the States will not 
be lost to them. The 1948 money was 
to be used for class 4 or larger airports. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Ithank 
the gentleman. In connection with the 
gentleman’s remarks about the foreign 
radio broadcasting conducted under the 
auspices of the State Department, has 
the gentleman any information as to 
what benefits there have been thus far 
by that program? 

Mr. STEFAN. We recently started a 
station in Munich in Bavaria which is 
being heard in Russia. 

Mr. ZDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
read considerably about it. I wonder 
what the gentleman’s opinion is and 
whether he feels that this type of broad- 
casting has been of any use in furthering 
the republican form of government such 
as we have here in America and just 
what the effect of it is in foreign 
countries. 
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Mr. STEFAN. I think it is too early 
to really discuss the results or effects at 
this time for the reason that we have 
only recently started broadcasting in 
Russian to Russia from Munich. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. One 
further question regarding the item of 
entertainment of foreign diplomats and 
so forth. As I understand it, there has 
been a considerable cut in that appro- 
priation of nearly one-half. Perhaps the 
gentleman covered it in his remarks, but 
it occurs to me that with the high degree 
of intelligence of our men in the State 
Department certainly it is not necessary 
to ply the other foreign diplomats with 
spirituous beverages. It seems to me that 
in view of their ability they do not need 
such great amounts of money for enter- 
tainment in order to accomplish the 
purposes and objectives that they are 
sent out to accomplish. 

Mr. STEFAN. As long as we have had 
foreign missions we have had represen- 
tation allowances or prestige allowances, 
This committee is not opposed to that, 
if the funds are modest and used for 
purposes originally intended. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . Ae 

Mr. STEFAN. I will be very glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. Can the gentleman give 
the committee some picture of the way 
these representation allowances have 
been used? 

Mr. STEFAN. I think I covered that 
in my general statement. 

Mr. TABER. Do they entertain the 
Foreign Service itself or rather do they 
entertain foreigners? 

Mr. STEFAN. The reason the com- 
mittee cut the appropriations is that we 
felt the entire funds should be reviewed 
because we found in some cases there 
was some misuse of the funds. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am very glad to yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. How many cases of 
misuse were found? 

Mr. STEFAN. A large number of them. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What ratio? 

Mr. STEFAN. Do you want the per- 
centages? I have not gone over the 
vouchers for every mission in the world. 
I do not know the ratio. _ 

Mrs. BOLTON. May I ask concern- 
ing the principle upon which the cuts 
were made? Were they made on the 
basis of misuse er on the basis of the 
need for adequate funds for proper rep- 
resentation? 

Mr. STEFAN. They were made on the 
basis of need and misuse both. We think 
the amount requested is too high. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
say in conclusion I agrée entirely with 
the gentleman in the position that he 
has taken. I think our State Department 
with the bright, intelligent men who are 
supposed to be working in it could cer- 
tainly do their work and accomplish 
their objectives without the use of some 
of these spirituous beverages we hear so 
much talk about. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I would like 
to return, if I may, to the airport-con- 
trol-tower provision of this bill. As I 
understand it, the committee saw fit to 
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strike out all Federal control of the con- 
trol towers throughout the entire United 
States. 

Mr. STEFAN. Oh, no. Safety mat- 
ters are not concerned at all. All we 
struck out was the salaries of the tower 
employees. The cities and States are not 
busted. Certainly, when the Govern- 
ment builds airports for them, can they 
not pay the salaries of a few men who 
are up in those towers? We furnish the 
equipment and the safety aids and the 
Federal airways. Why can they not par- 
ticipate a little in the payment of this 
huge expense? We have 134 of these op- 
erated by the Government. We have 
several hundred that want the same serv- 
ice and we cannot give it. There is no 
extent to the amount the Government 
would have to pay if you paid the sal- 
aries of control-tower operators at all 
the airports now requesting this subsidy. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I am one of 
those Representatives who is interested 
in a field that is not receiving Federal 
funds. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course not. St. 
Joseph, Mo., is paying their own control 
operations. A town close by is being 
paid for out of the Federal Treasury. All 
we are asking you to do is to pay for your 
own operators to operate the towers. 
The entire program should be reviewed 
by the legislative committee. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. There are 
funds in this bill to replace equipment 
as it becomes necessary to replace it? 
All except the payment of salaries? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think if you have uniform 
control throughout the United States it 
would be a big safety factor? 

Mr. STEFAN. It does not enter the 
question at all. Uniformity remains. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY of Wisconsin. Coming 
back te the Voice of America, I only know 
what I have read in the papers about it, 
but it brings up a situation that has de- 
veloped every year since I have been a 
Member of this House. I am willing to 
vote “yes” or “no” on legislation that 
comes from the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. I would not want to state at this 
moment how I would vote because I have 
not heard the story. But in case the 
committee brings in an unfavorable re- 
port or does not offer any legislation, it 
has always been the practice that after 
bills leave the House they go to another 
body and then they come back and they 
have money tacked on them for things 
that are not authorized by law. I would 
like to have the gentleman explain that. 

Mr. STEFAN. The committee left 
this item out because it is not author- 
ized by law. General Marshall and Gen. 
Bedell Smith, who is Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, made quite an impression on some 
of us. They both think we need some 
counterpropaganda. Russia and some 
of the satellite countries are saying 
things about the United States that are 
not absolutely true. They think some 
modest and effective counterpropaganda 
should be continued. But the people’s 
representatives in Congress should have 
something to say about it. There should 
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be some law. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] knows 
that in his town of Boston, Mass., the 
Voice of America has never been stilled. 
Fifty percent of the broadcasting being 
done now is being done by private in- 
dustry, including the station in the home 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
Perhaps private industry can do more of 
it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My purpose in 
asking the gentleman to yield is that I 
was interested in his observation that it 
was not authorized by law. The gentle- 
man is of the opinion that proper propa- 
ganda work should be engaged in? 

Mr.STEFAN. Acertain amount more 
effective and less expensive. Some of 
the informational work that has been 
done does not meet the approval of the 
American people. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is in agreement with that? 

Mr. STEFAN. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to answer the gentle- 
man’s question. 

Mr. PRIEST. Just one question. I 
appreciate the splendid statement of the 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. In response to a question asked 
by the gentleman from Missouri in ref- 
erence to whether the safety factor was 
involved in the operation of air-traffic 
controls, the report of the committee 
states that they feel these powers should 
be operated by CAA personnel. There 
is nothing in the bill, however, that 
would require that the towers be operated 
by CAA personnel. 

Mr. STEFAN. There are towers right 
now being operated by CAA personnel 
paid by local municipalities. 

Mr. PRIEST. But there is nothing 
that requires that it should be done uni- 
formly throughout the country. There 
is no law requiring it. 

Mr. STEFAN. No law that I know of. 

Mr. PRIEST. It appears to me that 
ae question of safety is a very vital fac- 

r. 


Mr. STEFAN. I do not think the gen- 


tleman will have cause for worry, for 


Congress is anxious to have CAA super- 
vision in order that they may have a 
uniform operation of control towers. 
We are for safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
this point? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARNESS of Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, the House subcommittee of 
the Committee on Expenditures iù the 
Executive Departments authorized to in- 
vestigate publicity and propaganda in 
the executive agencies intends to scru- 
tinize the activities of the Interior De- 
partment employees on the west coast, 
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Information now before my committee 
indicates that employees of the Bureau 
of Reclamation have been attending 
public meetings, urging that appropria- 
tion slashes be restored to carry out pro- 
grams of public power projects spon- 
sored by the Interior Department, and 
asking that new items be included. 

The committee will check to deter- 
mine whether or not Federal laws pro- 
hibiting the use of public funds for prop- 
aganda purposes to influence Congress 
have been violated. I refer particu- 
larly to section 201 of title 18 of the 
Federal statutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FOLGER. I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and two Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] is recognized. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset and before this House I wish to 
pay my sincere respects to the chairman 
of the subcommittee which handled this 
important appropriation bill, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. The 
hearings on this appropriation bill be- 
gan the first part of February, and 
through the many, many weeks that fol- 
lowed in the course of the hearings the 
gentleman from Nebraska was most pa- 
tient and tolerant of the other members 
of the committee and their ideas, and 
was eminently fair and just in each of 
the decisions he was called upon to make. 
I say on behalf of the minority mem- 
bers of the committee that it was a gen- 
uine pleasure to have served under the 
chairmanship of such a fine gentleman 
as the gentleman from Nebraska. The 
same applies to my colleague the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Jones], to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan], 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fenton], to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], and to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'BRIEN]. They 
are all fine hard-working intelligent 
gentlemen. 

However, I do not want you to gain the 
impression that we agreed on all the 
items in this appropriation bill, because 
once again the minority Appropriations 
Committee members found themselves 
confronted with a situation where the 
reduction of amounts by the majority 
was the usual meat-ax slashing that 
has been so familiar since we first started 
on the appropriation bills for the coming 
fiscal year. 

In a number of instances the major- 
ity members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee have hidden behind points of or- 
der. They always raise points of order 
except when they apply to certain items 
in which they are politically interested, 
The opposite prevails on other occasions. 
Barely 2 weeks ago when we had be- 
fore the House the Interior Department 
appropriation bill the House Committee 
on Appropriations under strict com- 
mand of the majority went to the Rules 
Committee and obtained a rule waiving 
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a point of order with regard to the loca- 
tion of an anthracite research labora- 
tory so as to effectuate a transfer of the 
plans of the Interior Department to 
build it at Hazleton, Pa., to a cross-roads 
town I never heard of before, called 
Schuylkill Haven. It was all right in 
that instance for the majority to go to 
the Rules Committee and obtain a rule 
waiving the point of order. But why 
did not the majority in the Committee on 
Appropriations go to the Rules Commit- 
tee on this bill and obtain a rule waiv- 
ing points of order with reference to the 
foreign information and cultural pro- 
gram of the State Department, which 
the chairman of this committee says he 
is in favor of? Why did they not go to 
the Rules Committee and obtain a rule 
which would have permitted an item in 
this bill entitled “Miscellaneous sal- 
aries”’—the judiciary—which they took 
out of the bill in the entire amount of 
$1,833,500? Do you know what that 
item means? That item supplies the 
law secretaries and law clerks and cer- 
tain librarians, even some building cus- 
todians, for the Federal judiciary 
throughout this Nation. It has been in 
this appropriation bill for years. The 
majority at no time heretofore raised the 
question on this appropriation or sought 
to reduce the amount of it. 

I say that insofar as this particular 
appropriation bill is concerned, the 
committee like the mountain labored 
and brought forth an economy mouse. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the 
Recorp ought to be clear on this point-of- 
order proposition. We know that the 
majority of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee could have included an appropria- 
tion for the Voice of America and for 
our radio activities abroad; they could 
have gone to the Rules Committee and 
got a rule waiving the point of order. 

Mr, ROONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That has been 
done very frequently and, as the gentle- 
man said, it was done recently when 
there was an attempt by one group of 
Republicans to take a project from an- 
other Member of the House. These 
were Republican Members of the House. 
They put it in the bill, went to the Rules 
Committee and got a rule waiving the 
point of order. So this idea they cannot 
include an item in this appropriation bill 
because it is not authorized by law, of 
course, is not correct, because they could 
have done it, then got a rule from the 
Rules Committee waiving the point of 
order. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows there was an authorization 
for that anthracite laboratory. 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; there was an au- 
thorization for the anthracite laboratory 
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but I do not think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania ever saw an appropriation 
bill previously which directed the depart- 
ment to locate a project, such as the 
building of a laboratory, in a particular 
cross-roads town of a particular State. 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania only did that when it was a 
gross violation of the enacting legisla- 
tion that made the laboratory possible. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, I appreciate 
what the gentleman says, but I cannot 
agree with him. 

Mr. FENTON. I just wanted to point 
out to the gentleman that there is no 
comparison in the two instances that he 
just quoted. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course, that is only 
the contention of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. It isnot myidea. I think 
the situations are thoroughly analogous. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield, with the hope 
that shortly thereafter I may be per- 
mitted to continue with my remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Absolutely it is 
the same situation. In that case there 
was no authority in law for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to take the action 
it did. The majority put it in the bill 
and they went to the Rules Committee, 
waiving points of order, and the same 
thing here. If the majority of the com- 
mittee wanted to put in an appropria- 
tion for the Voice of America, it could 
have been done. They could have gone 
to the Committee on Rules waiving points 
of order and a majority of the House, 
adopting that rule, no Member could have 
raised the point of order. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. I am a little sur- 
prised at the distinguished majority whip 
taking the position he does today. He 
advises this committee to violate the rules 
of the House, which he has always 
sacredly respected, on the floor at least. 
He well knows that under the rules of 
the House the Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not have jurisdiction to report 
legislation, and that every time the Com- 
mittee on Rules, since I have been in the 
House, brought in a rule violating the 
rules of the House that they apologized 
for so doing, and they invariably said 
that they would not do it again. Yet the 
gentleman now advises the House to pay 
no attention to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, to pay no attention to the rules 
of the House, to pay no attention to the 
law, because it is not only law it is a 
rule of the House under the Reorgan- 
ization Act, and I am shocked and sur- 
prised, and last, but not least, grieved 
that the political exigencies of the occa- 
sion are such that my distinguished and 
sincere friend will advocate such dis- 
regard and such disrespect for law. 

Mr. ROONEY. I appreciate the fact 
that the gentleman is shocked, but I 
yielded for a question rather than a 
speech. As long as the gentleman from 


Michigan has brought up this particular 


subject about points of order and legis- 
lation on appropriation bills, I refer him 
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to page 9 of this bill, lines 21, 22, and 23, 
where the language is subject to a point 
of order because it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. This was written 
into this bill in the meeting of the full 
Appropriations Committee by the ma- 
jority members of that committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friénd. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is amazing to 
hear the remarks made by my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan. Why, he 
brought in rules repeatedly waiving 
points of order, and he has voted for 
them; at least, he voted for them in 
the Committee on Rules, and the Com- 
mittee on rules only the other day 
brought in a rule waiving a point of 
order. You did that on the school- 
luncheon program, and the gentleman’s 
own observation, having in mind what 
his own committee did only a few days 
ago, is the best answer for him. Fur- 
thermore, you have a rule up there now 
trying to waive a point of order on this 
wool legislation, on this 50-percent im- 
port fee, and it will be very interesting 
to see what the Republican members of 
the Committee on Rules do on that. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have a grave sus- 
Picion about what they will do. 

Let me say this: After virtually wreck- 
ing our State and Commerce Depart- 
ments at the most critical time in our 
Nation’s history; after abolishing in 
toto and with one fell swoop our propa- 
ganda program and Radio Voice of 
America, so vitally necessary to present 
our superior way of life and just doc- 
trines to the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding, particularly, the slave popula- 
tion of Communist Russia; after de- 
stroying our Census Bureau, so impor- 
tant to the American businessman, both 
large and small; after ruining our aero- 
nautics administration, the Federal-aid 
airport program, technical development 
of aviation, and preventing establish- 
ment of air-navigation facilities; after 
demolishing the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and precluding the 
proper functioning of our Federal courts, 
the total cut made by the majority mem- 
bers of this committee covering the en- 
tire bill now before us, is $25,000,000, 
less than one-half of 1 percent of Presi- 
dent Truman’s total budget estimate 
of $37,500,000,000 for the coming fiscal 
year. 

After their devastating destruction of 
these vital departments of our Govern- 
ment, the total cut of $162,893,515 is not 
much more than 2% percent of the 
billions they assured the American 
people they would cut from the budget. 

No wonder the Republican legislative 
budget has disappeared. Where is it? 
Does anyone know? It must have 
evaporated into thin air. We have not 
heard a word about this legislative 
budget since the 15th of February, when 
it was supposed to have been completed. 

I shall now address myself to one of the 
items mentioned near the conclusion of 
his address by my distinguished friend 
from Nebraska, the chairman of the 
committee (Mr, Steran], and that is the 
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subject of air traffic control towers. I 
say to the House now that I am prepared 
to offer an amendment when the bill 
is read for amendment tomorrow to re- 
store the money for these vitally neces- 
sary air traffic control towers. 

The proposed cut of $4,849,000 for air 
traffic-control towers means that air 
safety in the United States will be delib- 
erately jeopardized. 

I think the Members of the House 
ought to realize, before they vote on this 
bill, the importance of the airport 
traffic-control tower. Because this is a 
human service rendered to pilots in times 
of emergency, mostly brought on by bad 
weather conditions, it is probably the 
most fundamental and important of the 
aids which the Nation has created to 
promote safety in the air. Just as these 
towers stand out physically at every air- 
port—and all of us have seen hundreds 
of them—so the service which they ren- 
der in bringing in air travelers to safe 
landing, stands out among the aids pro- 
vided by the CAA. b 

Foremost in our consideration must be 
the question of the uniformity in tower 
operation and the high quality of the 
personnel employed. We must have the 
same sort of control all over the airways, 
and that means that the same organiza- 
tion which trains and supervises the man 
who operates the tower at Pocatello, 
Idaho, must be in charge of the operators 
at Chicago. 

Let me say here too, that the airport 
traffic tower at Pocatello is just about as 
important as that at Chicago, or Cleve- 
land, or Detroit. It is an integral part of 
the safety aids of our airway system. 

Yet, the majority of this committee 
recommends that these traffic-control 
towers should be financed by the munici- 
palities and States. On the face of it, 
this is a preposterous and unworkable 
condition and threatens to close down all 
of the 148 airport traffic-control towers 
with the exception of the one in Wash- 
ington. 

Among these 148 cities, there would 
be five possible actions, four of them 
highly disruptive of the present smooth- 
working system which daily saves lives. 

Some cities, undoubtedly, will stand 
up and provide the funds to operate 
their towers under CAA supervision. 
These will be the larger cities, like New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
and Kansas City where the importance 
of air travel already is established, and 
where a large volume of air traffic flows 
through their ports. Local needs, added 
to national needs, will influence them. 

Others will arbitrarily refuse to pro- 
vide the money and the towers will be 
closed. Some local officials will be un- 
impressed with the necessity for con- 
tinued operation of their tower in the 
whole Federal airways scheme of things. 

Other communities, and there are 
many of them all over the country, are 
unable to bear this expense. Minimum 
cost for operation of a tower averages 
about $30,000 a year. Put this item into 
the budget of such towns as Burlington, 
Vt., Cheyenne, Wyo., Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., Lynchburg, Va., Great Falls, 
Mont., San Juan, P. R., and all the 
relatively small towns in Alaska, and 
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consider the results: In these and many 
other towns also, this may be an im- 
possible financial burden. It means the 
towers at those places will be closed. 
And that means adding hazards to 
flying. 

There will be a fourth category of 
towns among these 148 who will agree to 
operate the towers, but with strings at- 
tached. This, from the point ofaview 
of uniformity on the airways, is un- 
thinkable. 

Even with complete agreement among 
these 148 cities to take over the expense 
of operating the towers, there would be 
a period of confusion and neglect while 
the action is processed through the 148 
city councils and local governments. 

We have a duty to look closely at the 
consequences of this kind of economy, 
gentlemen. The lack of traffic control 
towers can mean death to air travelers. 
At Columbus, Ga., recently two planes 
were approaching the airport. One car- 
ried 8 pilots and officials of one of our 
important air lines. The other was 
fiown by a private pilot, flying for pleas- 
ure around the field. Due, all experts 
agree, to the absence of a control tower 
at that field, the small plane clipped the 
tail surfaces from the air-line plane and 
9 men burned to death on the runway 
before the very eyes of the spectators, 
tragically unable to be of any help. 
This sort of thing can happen anywhere, 
under similar conditions, but with con- 
trol operators on duty they can be 
avoided. 

I say that we are tempting fate 
through this effort to save the amount 
of less than $5,000,000 which compara- 
tively is a mere pittance to what is ex- 
pended on less important projects. We 
are denying to our people who buy tickets 
on the air lines, and to our nonschedule 
fliers carrying passengers and freight, 
and even to our private fliers, the bene- 
fits of a Federal service which never yet 
has failed them, and the absence of 
which we can be morally certain will 
lead to new and horrifying air accidents. 

I shall insert a list of airport traffic 
control towers and Aeronautical Admin- 
istration communication stations which 
will be entirely eliminated under the pro- 
visions of this present appropriation bill. 
I shall also insert a list of 39 field offices 
for businessmen of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and a list of 
48 field offices of the Bureau of the Census 
which will be eliminated because of the 
cuts made by the committee which re- 
ported this bill. I am going to insert, 
with the permission of the House, a list 
of the cities in this Nation which will be 
affected by curtailment of the retail and 
service trades census, as well as of the 
very high frequency radio ranges, in- 
strument landing systems, high intensity 
approach light lanes and ground con- 
trolled approach radar systems, which 
will not be established as the result of 
the actions of the majority of this com- 
mittee; also a statement or list of the 
places affected by the proposed budget 
reductions on aviation weather stations. 

Permit me to call your attention to the 
list of Federal airport projects which will 
be affected by the provisions of this bill 
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as written by the Republican members 
of the committee. In Arizona it will be 
necessary to cut out the projects shown 
in the list of class 4 and larger airports 
submitted to the Congress on February 
28, 1947, for Kingman, Douglas, Winslow, 
Prescott, and Nogales. In addition, it 
will be necessary to reduce the Phoenix 
project by $346,000. 

Arkansas: They will have to drop Lit- 
tle Rock, Texarkana, and El Dorado 
projects, and reduce Fort Smith by 
$71,000. 

In California it will be necessary to 
drop completely the Federal airport 
projects at Palmdale, Hawthorne, Visalia, 
Palm Springs, Porterville, Oxnard, On- 
tario, Marysville, Concord, Little River, 
Bakersfield, Crescent City, Montague, 
Banning, Hayward, Napa, Bishop, Santa 
Rosa, Santa Monica, Oakland, and San 
Diego, and to reduce the Los Angeles 
project by $759,000. 

In the State of Colorado it will be 
necessary to drop completely the air- 
port projects proposed for La Junta and 
Colorado Springs, and reduce Denver 
airport by $568,000. 

In Connecticut—and I trust the gen- 
tlemen from Connecticut will listen to 
me—it will be necessary to drop the pro- 
posed Federal airport projects at Groton 
and Windsor Locks, and to reduce 
Bridgeport airport project by $76,000. 

In Florida it will be necessary to drop 
Gainesville and Jacksonville No. 1, and 
reduce Lakeland by $20,000. 

In Georgia it will be necessary to drop 
Macon and Valdosta, and reduce Atlanta 
airport by $567,000. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. In just a moment. I 
will get to Washington as soon as I can. 

In Idaho—and I trust the gentlemen 
from Idaho will hear me when 1 say it 
will be necessary to reduce the proposed 
airport project at Coeur d’Alene by 
$85,000. 

In Illinois it will he necessary to elimi- 
nate completely the projects at Cham- 
paign, Decatur, Springfield, and Quincy, 
and to reduce the Chicago airport proj- 
ect by $1,080,000. 

In Indiana it will be necessary to elim- 
inate completely Seymour, Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, Terre Haute, and Rich- 
mond, and reduce Indianapolis airport 
by $186,000. 

In Iowe it becomes necessary to elimi- 
nate completely the projects at Sioux 
City, Waterloo, Ottumwa, and Dubuque, 
and to reduce the Davenport-Moline 
airport project by $580,000. 

In Kansas, eliminate completely Great 
Bend, Hays-Walker, Herington, Pratt, 
Liberal, Dodge City, Garden City, Jet- 
more, Kansas City, Winfield, Arkansas 
City, Coffeyville and Hutchinson airport 
project, and to reduce the Wichita air- 
port project by $101,000. 

In Kentucky, eliminate the project at 
Covington and reduce the Louisville proj- 
ect by $32,000. 

In Louisiana, drop Lafayette, Alex- 
andria, Mansfield, Opelousas, Baton 
Rouge, New Orleans (Alvin Callender) 
and Monroe projects, and reduces the 
New Orleans (Moisant International) 


_airport by $104,000. 
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Over here in Maryland it becomes 
necessary to reduce the moneys which 
this Congress voted in the last session; 
we authorized these projects only in June 
of last year 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at this time. I 
am sorry. 

Mr. HORAN. But this is the very 
poini at which I wish the gentleman to 
yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not yield at this 
time. 

In Maryland they reduce the Balti- 
more airport project by almost half a 
million dollars. 

In the State of Massachusetts it will 
be necessary to eliminate the proposals 
for Beverly and Orange, and to reduce 
the Boston airport project by $606,000. 

In the State of Michigan, this bill 
eliminates completely the projects at 
Muskegon, Traverse City, Lansing, Flint, 
Battle Creek, and Saginaw—Tri-City— 
and reduces the Grand Rapids airport 
project by $326,000. 

In Minnesota, it eliminates completely 
Alexandria, Bemidji, Duluth, Rochester, 
and reduces the Minneapolis project by 
$375,000. 

In Missouri it eliminates Malden, Kan- 
sas City, Springfield and St. Joseph; and 
reduces the St. Louis airport project by 
almost a million dollars. 

In Montana, it eliminates Glasgow, 
Missoula, Miles City, Great Falls, Lewis- 
town, and Cut Bank; and reduces Bill- 
ings Airport by $161,000. 

In Nebraska, it eliminates completely 
the projects at McCook, Harvard, Scrib- 
ner, Fairmont, Bruning, Norfolk, Alli- 
ance, Ainsworth, Grand Island, Scotts- 
bluff, and North Platte; and reduces the 
Omaha Airport by $206,000. 

In New Jersey, this bill takes $498,000 
away from the Newark Airport, one of 
the most important in the country. 

In New Mexico, they reduce the Albu- 
querque Airport by $24,000. 

In my State of New York the majority 
of this committee eliminates completely 
airports in a number of up-State towns 
and cities, including Schenectady, Wa- 
tertown, Plattsburg, Islip—that is on 
Long Island—White Plains, Syracuse, 
and Rochester; and reduces the La- 
Guardia Field project by $630,000. 

In North Dakota, they eliminated 


* Jamestown, Grand Forks, and Minot 


projects; and reduce Bismarck Airport 
by $83,000. 

In Ohio, they eliminate completely 
Zanesville, Springfield, Mansfield, and 
Columbus; and reduce the Youngstown 
Airport by $142,000. 

Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Ohio. I would like to 
make an observation at this point. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will yield after I 
have finished my list, but I cannot yield 
now. 

In Oklahoma, they eliminate com- 
pletely Hobart, Cushing, Stillwater, 
Woodward, Ada, Enid, Tulsa, and Okla- 
homa City projects, and reduce the 
Ponca City Airport project by $29,000. 

In the State of Oregon, they elimi- 
nate completely proposed projects at 
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Denmark, Tillamook; Pendleton, Astoria, 
Eugene, Newport, The Dalles, North 
Bend, Medford, Troutdale, and Corvallis; 
and reduce the Portland Airport, one of 
the most important in the Northwest, 
by $57,000. 

In Pennsylvania, they eliminate the 
projects for Reading, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton; and reduce the Pittsburgh 
Airport project by $525,000. 

In Rhode Island $115,000 is taken 
away from the Providence Airport. 

In South Dakota $28,000 is taken from 
the Sioux Falls Airport. 

In Tennessee, the bill eliminates 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Memphis proj- 
ects, and reduces the Chattanooga Air- 
port by $408,000. 

In Texas it eliminates El Paso, Olney, 
San Antonio, Palacios, College Station, 
Temple, Alice, Tyler, Sweetwater, Waco, 
Brownwood, Brownsville, San Antonio— 
Alamo Field, San Angelo, Corpus Christi, 
and Austin, and reduces the Fort Worth 
Airport, a very important airport, by 
$183,000. 

In Vermont, $75,000 is taken away from 
the airport at Burlington. 

In Virginia, this bill reduces the Nor- 
folk Airport by $231,000 and eliminates 
entirely the project at Danville. 

In the State of Washington it elimi- 
nates completely Port Angeles, Bremer- 
ton, Renton, Ellensburg, Olympia, Yak- 
ima, Everett, Bellingham, Aberdeen- 
Hoquiam, and Pullman, and reduces the 
Seattle Airport project by $335,000. 

In the State of West Virginia it elimi- 
nates Martinsburg and Wheeling, and re- 
duces the Charleston Airport by $261,000. 

In the State of Wisconsin the majority 
of this committee eliminated completely 
the airport projects at Oshkosh, Madi- 
son, Janesville-Beloit, and La Crosse, 
and reduced the Milwaukee Airport by 
$155,000. 

So much for the devastating damage 
that has been done to the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. 

A while ago I mentioned an item that 
has been cut out of this bill, an item 
that has been carried in it for years, an 
item that the present majority members 
of this committee voted for last year, 
the year before and the year before that. 
I refer to the item regarding miscella- 
neous salaries for the judiciary. This 
is for the employment of law clerks, 
judges’ secretaries, certain librarians, 
and building custodians. Last year the 
Congress voted $1,750,000 for this item. 
Add to this the money under Public Law 
390, which is mandatory, in the amount 
of $83,500. You have a total amount 
of $1,833,500. There was not a nickel 
requested beyond the amount received 
last year by the Federal judges through- 
out this Nation for their secretaries and 
for their clerks. If you ever heard of 
the headless horsemen of economy con- 
tinuing to ride, they sure did on this item. 

There are 113 Federal judges who have 
law clerks. The Federal judges’ clerk 
system is patterned after a system such 
as we have here for clerk hire for Mem- 
bers of Congress. They have a $6,500 
allowance for running their offices. 
There are a few exceptions in the cases 
of senior circuit court and senior dis- 
trict court judges who are allowed $7,500 
per annum for this purpose. We all 
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know how much each Member of Con- 
gress is allowed for his office. These 
Federal judges in places such as New 
York, Brooklyn, Chicago, and the other 
large cities of the country, where they 
work and work hard, have a greater vol- 
ume of work to perform. I do not say 
they work any harder or are any better 
lawyers than in any other part of the 
country, but there is a larger volume of 
work in these large cities. It is abso- 
lutely imperative that they have a law 
clerk and a law secretary. This item, 
after having been in this bill for years, 
is now being cut out completely. Why? 
To make up the $6,000,000,000 that has 
been proposed to be cut from the budget? 
Why, it is only like a 5-cent piece, this 
item, when compared with $6,000,000,000. ` 
But as the result of its elimination you 
cripple the functioning of 113 Federal 
courts throughout the Nation. 

Now, I would like to discuss the matter 
of referces in bankruptcy, another item 
in this bill which had been completely 
eliminated in the subcommittee, but in- 
serted in the full Committee on Appro- 
priations to the extent of approximately 
half of the amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget for referees in 
bankruptcy. 

It was only on the 28th of June 1946— 
last June, less than a year ago—that 
this Congress voted and the members 
of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee who were here in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress voted for Public Law 465, 
which was introduced by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hos I. It pro- 
posed to change a vicious system which 
has existed for many years, wherein 
referees in bankruptcy are pald by the 
litigants out of the proceeds of the liti- 
gation; wherein referees in bankruptcy 
were remunerated very handsomely by 
the amount of increased litigation which 
came before them. So a system was de- 
vised by the gentleman from Alabama, 
Judge Hoxsss, wherein the litigants 
would pay into the Federal court and 
thence into the Federal Treasury cer- 
tain fees which would be sufficient to pay 
the salaries of these referees in bank- 
ruptcy. It was provided that if it was 


found that there was not sufficient 


money to pay the salaries fixed, that the 
fees to be paid by the litigants would 
be increased, so that there would be no 
moneys drawn from the Federal Treas- 
ury for this item. 

Pursuant to the decision of this Con- 
gress, the mandate, if you please, of this 
Congress, issued as recently as the 28th 
of June 1946, they are now ready to 
inaugurate the new sensible system. 
They ask for the amount $755,000 to pay 
for 49 full-time and 117 part-time ref- 
erees in bankruptcy and the amount 
$675,000 to pay for 137 full-time and 78 
part-time clerks. These amounts which 
I have just mentioned, requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget, provide for ap- 
proximately half of the number of ref- 
erees that you now have operating or 
Officiating as referees in bankruptcy. 

As of January 1, 1947, we had 330 ref- 
erees in bankruptcy. Under the new 
system, which is sensible economy, not 
penny-wise and pound-foolish economy 
such as this appropriation bill contains, 
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the number of referees will be reduced 
to 166. Each referee then becomes an 
impartial judge. He is not beholden to 
either of the litigants or any of the liti- 
gants or their attorneys. He operates 
fairly and impartially and it will not 
make any difference to him whether the 
bankrupt estate is $500 or $5,000,000, yet 
the Republican majority destroy this 
plan before it can be started. 

I now want to discuss a cut made to 
the extent of $1,500,000 in the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. The 
amount of $342,000, covering 131 posi- 
tions, was voluntarily deducted by this 
bureau before the matter came to the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

There are in the course of a year 75,- 
000,000 border crossings. There are 702,- 
620 applications pending for citizenship. 
In 1946 it became necessary to deport 
116,330 people, as compared with the in- 
significant number of 17,792 in 1939. In 
the first 6 months of the present fiscal 
year, that is, beginning July 1, 1946, there 
were 73,372 people deported. Also, in 
the first 6 months of the present fiscal 
year 249,039 alien seamen entered the 
United States. Is it sensible economy to 
cut viciously a bureau which protects 
the citizens of this country, and which 
will see that those alien seamen return 
to their ships as they should not enter 
the country illegally? Is it not neces- 
sary to deport the people convicted of 
serious crimes, dope peddlers, sex offend- 
ers, counterfeiters, and others who have 
no regard at all for our Government, 
who have been convicted of serious 
crimes, and who are not citizens of this 
country? Or do you want those people 
to stay here? I cannot for the life of 
me see why the majority of this com- 
mittee slashes a bureau which gives a 
real service to the American people in 
keeping our homes and our country in- 
violate. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. LYNCH. Does the gentleman sup- 
pose the cut made by the Committee on 
Appropriations insofar as referees in 
bankruptcy are concerned was made be- 
cause the Republicans realized that we 
are going into a period of unprecedented 
business prosperity and they think, 
therefore, we do not need referees in 
bankruptcy? 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam ata loss to figure 
them out, I may say to the gentleman. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. In the list of air- 
ports the gentleman read I noted the 
gentleman did not include the Terri- 
tories. Have they been covered in the 
deliberations of the committee? 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman will 
find the particulars in the matter which 
I will cause to be inserted in the RECORD. 
List OF AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS AND 

AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATION STATIONS 

ELIMINATED 

AIRPORT TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS, 148 

Abilene, Tex.; Akron, Ohio; Albany, N. L.; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Amarillo, Tex.; An- 
chorage, Alaska; Annette, Alaska; Atlanta, 
Ga.; Augusta, Ga.; Austin, Tex.; Bakersfield, 
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Calif.; Baltimore, Md.; Bangor, Maine; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Big Spring, 
Tex.; Bismarck, N. Dak.; Billings, Mont.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Boise, Idaho; Boston, Mass.; 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Bristol, Tenn.; Browns- 
ville, Tex.; Buffalo, N. X.; Burbank, Calif.: 
Burlington, Vt.; Charleston, S. C.; Charlotte, 
N. C.: Cheyenne, Wyo.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Chicago (Douglas), III.; Chicago (Municipal), 
III.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Columbus, Ohio; Corpus 
Christi, Tex.; Covington, Ky.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Daytona Beach, Fla.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Denver, Colo.; Detroit; Mich.; 
Duluth, Minn.; El Paso, Tex.; Erie, Pa.; 
Evansville, Ind.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Fargo, 
N. Dak.; Flint, Mich.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Fresno, Calif.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Great Falls, Mont.; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Greenville, S. C.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, 
Conn.; Helena, Mont.; Honolulu, T. H.; 
Houston, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Jack- 
son, Miss. Jacksonville, Fla; Juneau, 
Alaska; Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas City, Kans.; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Lansing, Mich.; Las Vegas, 
Nev.; Little Rock, Ark.; Long Beach, Calif.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Medford, Oreg.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Miami, Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.: Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Mobile, Ala.; Montgomery, Ala.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Newark, N. J.; New Orleans, La.; 
New York (Floyd Bennett), N. V.; New York 
(LaGuardia), N. T.; Niagara Falls, N. T.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Oakland, Calif.; Ogden, Utah; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Or- 
lando, Fla.; Palm Springs, Calif.; Pendleton, 
Oreg.; Peoria, III.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pocatello, Idaho; Port- 
land, Maine; Portland, Oreg.; Presque Isle, 
Maine; Providence, R. I.: Raleigh, N. C.; 
Reading, Pa.; Red Bluff, Calif.; Reno, Nev.; 
Richmond, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Rochester, 
Minn.; Rochester, N. T.; Sacramento, Calif.; 
San Antonio, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Diego, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; San 
Juan, P. R.; Santa Barbara, Calif.; Savannah, 
Ga.; Seattle, Wash.; Shreveport, La.; Sioux 
City, Iowa; South Bend, Ind.; Spokane, 
Wash. St. Louis, Mo.; Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Syracuse, N. L.; Tallahassee, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla.; Texarkana, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio; Topeka, 
Kans.; Tucson, Ariz.; Tulsa, Okla.; West Palm 
Beach, Fla.; Wichita, Kans.; Wichita Falls, 
Tex.; Williamsport, Pa.; Winslow, Ariz.; Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.; Yakima, Wash.; Yakutat, 
Alaska; Youngstown, Ohio. 

AERONAUTICAL COMMUNICATIONS STATIONS, 59 

Aberdeen, S. Dak.; Alice, Tex.; Anderson, 
S. C.; Anniston, Ala.; Anthony, Kans,; Anton 
Chico, N. Mex.; Ardmore, Okla.; Arlington, 
Oreg.; Ashley, N. Dak.; Atlantic, Iowa; Brook- 
ville, Pa.; Cadillac, Mich.; Cherry Fork, Ohio; 
Chillicothe, Mo.; Clarendon, Tex.; Crestview, 
Fla.; Custer, Mont.; Dansville, N. L.: Dun- 
kirk, N. Y.; Easton, Wash.; Evergeen, Ala.; 
Fallon, Nev.; Findlay; Ohio, Flint, Mich.; 
Gabbs, Nev.; Gladwin, Mich.; Glens Falls, N. 
Y.; Golva, N. Dak.; Gooding, Idaho; Green- 
ville, S. C.; Houlton, Maine; Iowa City, Iowa; 
La Grange, Oreg.; Lebanon, N. H.; Malad 
City, Idaho; Milroy, Ind.; Montpelier, Vt.; 
New Florence, Mo.; Oceanside, Calif.; On- 
tario, Oreg.; Overton, Nebr.; Palacios, Tex.; 
Perry, Ohio; Philip, S. Dak.; Providence, R. 
I.; Saginaw, Mich.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Sidney, 
Nebr.; Socorro, N. Mex.; Strevell, Idaho; Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex.; Sunbury, Pa.; Tonopah, 
Nev.; Trona, Calif.; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Tyler- 
town, Miss.; Vicksburg, Miss.; Yoakum, Tex.; 
Zanesville, Ohio, 
FIELD OFFICES—BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DO- 

MESTIC COMMERCE 


The proposed reduction in appropriations 
for fiscal 1948 will require the abandonment 
of Department of Commerce Field Offices in 
the following cities: 

Alabama: Birmingham; Arizona: Phoneix; 
Arkansas: Little Rock; California: San Diego; 
Connecticut: New Haven; Idaho: Boise; Illi- 
nois: Peoria; Indiana: Evansville; Iowa: Des 
Moines; Kansas: Wichita; Maine: Portland; 
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Massachusetts: Worcester; Michigan: Grand 
Rapids; Minnesota: Duluth; Mississippi: 
Jackson; Montana; Butte; Nebraska: Fre- 
mont; Nevada; Reno; New Hampshire: Man- 
chester; New Mexico: Albuquerque; New 
York: Albany, Rochester, Syracuse; North Da- 
kota: Fargo; Ohio: Columbus, Toledo; Penn- 
sylvania: Erie, Scranton; South Dakota: Sioux 
Falls; Tennessee: Chattanooga, Nashville; 
Texas, San Antonio, Texarkana; Utah: Salt 
Lake City; Vermont: Burlington; Virginia: 
Norfolk; Washington: Spokane; West Vir- 
ginia: Charleston; Wyoming, Cheyenne. 


FIELD OFFICES— BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


The field offices of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus are used for direct canvass of popula- 
tion and establishments to insure efficient, 
prompt, and reliable census returns, A re- 
duction in appropriation requires that the 
following 48 Bureai of the Census fleid of- 
fices be eliminated: 

Alabama: Clanton, Montgomery; Arkan- 
sas: El Dorado, Jonesboro; California: Ma- 
dera; Connecticut: New Haven; Georgia: 
Cochran; Illinois: Pittsfield, Taylorsville; In- 
diana: Bloomfield; Kentucky: Hopkinsville, 
Louisville; Louisiana: New Iberia, New Or- 
leans; Maine: Presque Isle; Michigan; 
Boyne City; Minnesota: Duluth, St. Paul; 
Missouri: Fredericktown, Maryville; Ne- 
braska: Scottsbluff; New York: Elmira; 
North Carolina: Charlotte, Rocky Mount; 
North Dakota: Fargo; Ohio: Chillicothe, 
Eaton, Lima, Portsmouth, Youngstown; Okla- 
homa: Poteau, Tulsa; Oregon: La Grande, 
Portland; Pennsylvania: Altoona, Erie; South 
Dakota: Wessington Springs; Tennessee: 
Johnson City; Texas: Gilmer, Houston, Liv- 
ingston; Vermont: Barre; Virginia: Hope- 
well; Washington: Yakima; West Virginia: 
Lewisburg, Welch, Wheeling; Wisconsin: 
Fond du Lac. 

RETAIL AND SERVICE TRADES CENSUS 


Under the proposed appropriation cuts, it 
will be impossible to extend the present cur- 
rent retail- and service-trade reports program 
to the 24 cities having 100,000 or more inhabi- 
tants which are not now covered by the pro- 
gram. Corsequently, there will be no reports 
for these cities for the retail and service 
trades showing the trend in business as 
measured by percentage change in sales or 
receipts from the preceding month and the 
preceding year by individual kinds of busi- 
ness. The following cities are affected by this 
elimination of proposed program: 

Bridgeport, Conn, Miami, Fla.; Tampa, 
Fla.: Peoria, II.; South Bend, Ind.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fall River, Aass.; Lowell, Mass.; 
New Bedford, Mass.: Flint, Mich.; Duluth, 
Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Trenton, N. J.; Albany, 
N. T.: Utica, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio; Dayton, 
Ohio; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Reading, Pa.; 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash, 


List oF Very HIGH FREQUENCY RADIO RANGES, 
INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEMS, HIGH-IN- 
TENSITY APPROACH LIGHT LANES, AND 
GRoUND-CONTROLLED APPROACH RADAR SYS- 
TEMS WHICH WILL Not Be ESTABLISHED 

VHF RADIO RANGES, 42 
Arlie, Tex.; Augusta, Maine; Bangor, 

Maine; Barre-Montpelier, Vt; Bowie, Tex.; 

Burlington, Vt.; Concord, N. H.: Cross City, 

Fla.; Dawson, N. Mex.; Dodge City, Kans.; 

Dunnellon, Fla.; Engle, N. Mex.; Garden City, 

Kans.; Glens Falls, N. Y.; Greenville, Ky.; 

Holly, Colo.; Houlton, Maine; Hutchinson, 

Kans.; La Junta, Colo.; Las Cruces, N. Mex.; 

Las Vegas, N. Mex.; Lawrence, Mass.; Lewis- 

ton, Maine; Luray, Mo.; Manchester, N. H.; 

Millinocket, Maine; Mt, Vernon, II.; New 

Hackensack, N. T.; New York, N. v.; Ottum- 

wa, Iowa; Portland, Maine; Presque Isle, 

Maine; Quincy, III.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; 

Socorro, N. Mex.; Stafford, Kans.; St. Croix, 

Ind.; Trinidad, Colo.; Vernon, Tex.; Water- 

ville, Maine; White River Junction, Vt.; 

Wichita, Falls, Tex. 


Ridge), l.: 
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INSTRUMENT LANDING SYSTEMS, 38 

Abilene, Tex.; Albany, N. T.; Augusta, Ga.; 
Austin, Tex.; Burlington, Vt.; Chicago (Park 
Columbia, S. C.; Deming, N. 
Mex.; Elkins, W. Va.; Evansville, Ind.; Flor- 
ence, S. C.; Fort Smith, Ark.; Garden City, 
Kans.; Huntington, W. Va.; Hutchinson, 
Kans.; Lancaster, Pa.; Laredo, Tex.; Las 
Vegas, N. Mex.; Lewiston, Mont.; Lubbock, 
Tex.; Macon, Ga.; Miles City, Mont.; Mis- 
soula, Mont.; Montgomery, Ala.; Ottumwa, 
Iowa; Pocatello, Idaho; Pueblo, Colo.; 
Quincy, Ill; Roanoke, Va.; Salem, Oreg.; 
Scranton, Pa.; Sioux City, Iowa; Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak; Tallahassee, Fla. Texarkana, Ark.; 
Tri-City, Tenn.; Watertown, S. Dak.; Wenat- 
chee, Wash, 


HIGH INTENSITY APPROACH LIGHT LANES, 38 

Akron, Ohio; Albany, N. T.; Albuquerque, 
N. Mex.; Amarillo, Tex.; Baltimore, Md.; Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Brownsville, Tex.; Charleston, 


S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; El Paso, Tex.; 
Eugene, Oreg.; Fargo, N. Dak.; Fort Wayne, 
Ind; Grand Junction, Colo.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Las Vegas, Nev.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Meridian, Miss.; Miami, Fla.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Norfolk, Va.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Omaha, Nebr.; Raleigh, N. C.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rochester, Minn.; Rochester, 
N. T.; San Antonio, Tex.; St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Tallahassee, Fla.; Tucson, Ariz.; White Plains, 
N. Y.; Wichita, Kans.; Windsor Locks, Conn, 


SURVEILLANCE RADAR UNITS AND GROUND CON- 
TROLLED APPROACH T.ADAR INSTALLATIONS, 16 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio (Covington); Cleveland, Ohio; 

Denver, Colo.; Kansas City, Mo.: Memphis, 

Tenn.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Newark, N. J.; 

New Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pitts- 

burgh, Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; Salt Lake City, 

Utah; San Francisco, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo. 


EFFECT or Proposep BUDGET REDUCTIONS ON 
AVIATION WEATHER STATIONS 

1. International aviation weather service 
stations in Central America and the Carib- 
bean which cannot be established: 

Balboa, C. Z.; Benedict Field, V. I.; Blue- 
field, Nicaragua; Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic; Mana ‘ua, Nicaragua; Parrita, 
Costa Rica; Rey Island, Panama; Roseau, 
Dominica; San Jose, Guatemala; St. Vincent, 
St. Thomas. 

2. Airport weather service stations in the 
United States which cannot be established: 

Aspermont, Tex.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Clew- 
iston, Fla.; Colorado Springs, Colo.; East 
Portal, Colo; El Dorado, Ark.; Fayetteville, 
Ark.; Greenfield, Tenn.; Gurdon, Ark.; 
Huntsville, Ala.; Kerrville, Tex.; Logan, Utah; 
Lubbock, Tex.; Midland, Tex.; Moffat, Colo.; 
Monroeville, Ala.; Nogales, Ariz; Payson, 
Ariz.; Pine Bluff, Ark.; Rifle, Colo.; Roanoke, 
Va.; Sarasota, Fla., Suffolk, Long Island, N. Y. 

8. Aviation weather service in Alaska 
which cannot be established: 

Big Delta, Alaska; Gustavus, Alaska; Kok- 
rines, Alaska; Moses Point, Alaska; Naknek, 
Alaska; Nulato, Alaska; Nunivak, Alaska; 
Unalakleet, Alaska. 

4. International aviation weather service 
stations which can only be partially imple- 
mented: 

Honolulu, T. H.; Houston, Tex.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Newark, N. J., New Orleans, La.; 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 35 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, before dis- 
cussing the merits or rather the demerits 
of this bill I desire to pay my respects to 
the able and distinguished chairman of 
our subcommittee the gentleman from 
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Nebraska, Mr. Kari STEFAN, who has 
labored without ceasing for months 
in its preparation. His experience ac- 
quired during the many years he has 
served as a member of the committee was 
invaluable in our deliberations. He 
showed familiarity with the innermost 
workings of the various departments and 
withal he presided with absolute fair- 
ness, exhibiting at all times the utmost 
impartiality and courtesy to the minority 
members of his committee. 

I also desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of the services of Mr. Orescan, the 
highly efficient clerk of the committee, 
who worked with patience, diligence, and 
understanding at all times, and who has 
contributed immeasurably to the accom- 
plishments of the committee. 

I appeared before the House several 
weeks ago advocating the passage of the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill, 
which was framed by a subcommittee of 
which I also had the privilege-of being a 
member. Our committee agreed unani- 
mously on the provisions of that bill, and 
I fought with the majority Members in 
resisting amendments offered on the floor 
of the House. I would that the same sit- 
uation prevailed with reference to this 
bill, as I would much prefer to cooperate 
with the majority in support of the meas- 
ure. I campaigned for office last fall on 
a platform of reducing governmental ex- 
penditures and it is a little awkward for 
me to be placed in the role of opposing 
reductions in the budget at this time. I 
shall redeem my pledge to the people by 
voting for all decreases which, in my 
judgment, will not interfere with the 
proper functioning of our Government, 
but I cannot sit idly by and see the for- 
eign program of our State Department 
sabotaged and small business crucified on 
a cross of false economy without lifting 
my voice in protest. 

Frankness compels me to say that I 
believe the subcommittee might have 
agreed on the bill but for the remote 
control which was exercised over the 
majority members. At the very begin- 
ning of our hearings, before any wit- 
nesses from the Departments of State 
and Commerce had testified, the chair- 
man of the full committee announced in 
the public press that the appropriations 
of the State Department would be se- 
verely slashed and that the Department 
of Commerce would be cut $100,000,000. 
My colleague the gentlemau from New 
York (Mr. Rooney] suggested to the 
chairman of our subcommittee that he 
thought it was useless for us to waste 
our time by proceeding with the hear- 
ings if the Republican leadership had 
already determined the final action on 
the bill. We did proceed, however, for 
weeks and went very minutely into every 
detail of the operation of the four de- 
partments covered by the bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE JUDICIARY 


We substantially agreed on the ap- 
propriations for the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Judiciary. There are sev- 
eral items in each with which the mi- 
nority members are not in complete ac- 
cord. For example, it appears to us 
that we might have appropriated the 
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full amount requested for the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
because it is a known fact that we pur- 
posely suspended to some extent the 
operations of that Division during the 
war, whereas in the postwar era vigi- 
lance is needed to prevent operations in 
restraint of trade which will seriously 
affect our national economy. The re- 
duction, however, made by the commit- 
tee was only $100,C00 which is relatively 
small, and will be accepted, but with 
reluctance on our part. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Department of State appropria- 
tions, on the other hand, have been 
slashed beyond all reason and unless a 
substantial portion of the funds are re- 
stored, I fear that much which has been 
accomplished toward the establishment 
of international cooperation and world 
peace will be lost. We are facing the 
most critical period of international re- 
lations in all history. The State De- 
partment is the arm of the Government 
charged with the duty of handling our 
foreign affairs and of representing our 
interests in the epoch-making world 
conferences which are in almost con- 
tinuous session. 

The recent appointment of General 
Marshall as Secretary of State was re- 
ceived with great satisfaction throughout 
the Nation. He assumed his new duties 
with the support of both political parties 
and the confidence of the people. It is 
unthinkable that we will now tie his 
hands and subject him to embarrassment 
in the delicate negotiations in which he 
is engaged by denying him sufficient funds 
to finance an adequate program. 

There are some duplications of serv- 
ices in the Department of State, but one 
of General Marshall’s first official acts 
as Secretary was the appointment of a 
special assistant to study the organiza- 
tion of the Department, and this assist- 
ant has been given full authority to re- 
organize the Department and to make 
such changes in personnel as efficiency 
and economy may demand. This sur- 
vey is in progress, and it has already ac- 
complished gratifying results. 


INADEQUATE PERSONNEL 


General Marshall pointed out in his 
testimony before our committee that the 
activities of the Department had neces- 
sarily expanded greatly, because of 
the tremendous international problems 
which we now face. He stated that one 
of the greatest handicaps which con- 
fronted him in China was the lack of 
adequate personnel in that field and that 
the State Department had been able to 
remedy the situation only by the trans- 
fer of personnel from other fields where 
they were greatly needed. He asked 
for increased personnel in the Foreign 
Service to meet the pressing demands 
on the Department. In this bill his force 
is materially reduced. He asked for 
bread, the committee gave him a stone. 

Let us glance briefly at the figures for 
the entire State Department. The ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1947 were 
$181,535,706. The budget estimates for 
the fiscal year 1948 were $279,537,623. 
The committee recommended $219,128,- 
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058, which is ostensibly an increase of 
$37,592,352 over 1947. Actually, however, 
included in the recommendations for 
1948 is an item of $50,000,000 which will 
revert to the Treasury to the credit of 
surplus property and lend-lease accounts 
and represents merely a bookkeeping 
transaction resulting from the acquisi- 
tion of Properties for our foreign mis- 
sions and consulates in exchange for sur- 
plus property and in settling our lend- 
lease accounts. Eliminating this item, 
the Department, notwithstanding its 
steadily increasing activities, will receive 
$12,400,000 less in 1948 than it had avail- 
able in 1947. 

The salaries and expenses of the Sec- 
retary’s office and the other activities 
within the United States have been re- 
duced from $47,000,090 to $20,000,000, a 
decrease of almost 60 percent, whereas 
the salaries and expenses of the Foreign 
Service have been decreased from 
$58,670,000 to $46,830,000, a decrease of 
approximately $12,000,000. 

INFORMATION AND CULTURAL PROGRAM 


Included in these reductions are ap- 
propriations for the information and 
cultural program which have been en- 
tirely eliminated. This program is the 
lone Voice of America in the babble of 
tongues which are spreading propaganda 
throughout the world today. The con- 
flict of arms has at least temporarily 
ended, but we are now engaged in a con- 
flict of ideologies. In that conflict be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism 
words and ideas are as vitally important 
as were bullets and bombs in the former 
conflict. z 

We believe in the American way of life 
and we have fought for it on numerous 
fields of battle. It may not be perfect, 
but under it our Nation has made faster 
and greater progress than any nation in 
all history. We are a peace-loving people, 
but there are certain things that we hold 
dearer than peace. Nearly two centuries 
ago the patriot, Patrick Henry, from the 
pew of a small church in my native city, 
sounded the keynote of this Republic 
with the immortal words, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death.” The spirit por- 
trayed by that expression has become 
the heritage of our people and we will 
defend our liberties with our lives when- 
ever and wherever they are in jeopardy. 
Let no one within the confines of the 
United States or outside of it doubt that 
fact. 

But, Mr. Chairman, war is an unsatis- 
factory and horrible way to settle contro- 
versies and in this atomic age it is a con- 
stant threat to civilization. Other means 
of settling our international disputes can 
and must be found. When he appeared 
before our committee, Secretary Marshall 
testified that he was continuing to advo- 
cate measures to remove conditions which 
lead to war and he was asked by our 
chairman to enumerate some of those 
conditions. i 

Of course— 

Said the Secretary— 
the two primary conditions, I would say, are 
a combination of complete mistrust on all 


sides of the motives that are behind each 
proposition, and then the uncertainty as to 
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what the aspirations are of the nations con- 
cerned. 


He then stated: 

It is amazing the degree of misrepresenta- 
tion and misunderstanding and misconcep- 
tion that is had of the United States, its 
people, and the purposes of this country. 


We know that this misunderstanding 
is due largely to false propaganda -cir- 
culated by other countries. Our entire 
information and cultural program is de- 
signed to counteract this propaganda 
and to create a better understanding 
abroad. It utilizes every available 
means of communication to dissiminate 
to all parts of the world the true facts 
about the United States, our people, our 
policies, and our purposes. Information 
staffs attached to United States missions 
are maintained in 76 countries. The 
Office of OIC assembles accurate news 
and other factual material for publica- 
tion in available foreign newspapers and 
periodicals and for the information of 
our foreign personnel. It distributes 
widely foreign-language magazines pub- 
lished by it in countries where other cir- 
culation facilities are not available. It 
prepares and exhibits documentary and 
informative motion pictures. It spon- 
sors a program providing for the ex- 
change of students, scholars, and techni- 
cal experts with other countries. It 
maintains information libraries at stra- 
tegic points abroad and has promoted 
several art exhibits. 

ART EXHIBITS 


The art exhibits were arranged in re- 
sponse to criticism frequently made of 
the United States abroad that our peo- 
ple are materialistic and devoid of cul- 
ture. They are also used as window 
dressing to attract visitors to American 
centers where they are given other in- 


formation. I fully realize that there has, 


been criticism of some of the modernistic 
paintings contained in the exhibits. 
Some of the paintings have been lent to 
the Government by private owners; some 
have been purchased by the Government. 
I certainly would not select some of these 
paintings as works of art, but I profess 
complete ignorance in the field of modern 
art, and I must admit that they do not 
differ in characteristics from some that 
I have seen in our best museums. More- 
over, immediately following our exhibit 
in Prague, the Soviet Government hur- 
ried a Russian exhibit of 86 paintings to 
Prague to counteract the favorable im- 
pression, which had been created. A 
Russian plane flew over the city dropping 
free tickets and advertising the exhibit. 
It does not appear, therefore, that the 
program is entirely ineffective. 
VOICE OF AMERICA 


Last, but by no means least, is the 
short-wave-broadcast program which 
beams the Voice of America in 25 lan- 
guages to all corners of the earth in vari- 
ous programs totaling 58 hours each 
day. This voice overleaps the barriers 
of censorship and carries the truth about 
America to remote places where it would 
be impossible for it to penetrate other- 
wise. The International Board of Con- 
trol recognizes the rights of the United 
States to certain frequencies on the 
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short-wave-broadcast band for interna- 
tional broadcasting. These frequencies 
are in great demand and if our broad- 
casting program is discontinued other 
nations would ask for and receive these 
frequencies so that we would be unable 
to reclaim them if in the future we should 
desire to resume the program. This in 
itself would be a serious loss which we 
cannot afford to hazard. 

In our recent discussions on relief 
measures, the Members of this House 
have insisted that wide publicity accom- 
pany the distribution of our bounty so 
that the recipients may know whence it 
comes and the motives which prompt our 
generosity. The only means at our dis- 
posal of disseminating this information 
is the OIC. ` 

I fully recognize that I am in no sense 
an expert on international affairs, but on 
this question I have sought information 
from those who, in my judgment, were 
best qualified to provide it. When Sec- 
retary of State Marshall appeared before 
our committee, he told us: 

One effective way to promote peace is to 
dispel misunderstanding, fear, and ignor- 
ance. Foreign peoples should know the na- 
ture and objectives of our foreign policy. 
They should have a true understanding of 
American life. This is the purpose of 
the information and cultural-relations pro- 
gram. * 'I regard this program as 
an intergral and essential part of the con- 
duct of foreign relations. In China I ob- 
served at first-hand the consequences of mis- 
representation and lack of understanding of 
the facts about the United States and its 
policies, 


Secretary of Commerce Harriman ap- 
peared before our committee to testify 
on another subject, but realizing that he 
had represented this Nation as Ambas- 
sador in Moscow and in London, where 
he had an opportunity to observe this 
program, I asked him for his opinion of 
its effectiveness. I wish that every 
Member of this House would read his re- 
ply on page 1063 of the Department of 
State hearings. Time does not permit 
me to quote him at length, but he said 
in part: 

In our national interest, I know of no sin- 
gle service that I place higher, in importance 
to our country, than the development of the 
State Department Information Service. And 
I want to talk about it from both the posi- 
tive and the negative side. Every other 
country—substantial couniry—has this type 
of service. Some of them are spending very 
large amounts of money and energy in 
spreading misinformation about us, attempt- 
ing to break down our prestige and our repu- 
tation. I don’t want to repeat what has 
been told this committee before, but I know 
the character of the propaganda that is be- 
ing indulged in. Unless that is monitored 
and we know what is being said about us and 
unless steps are taken, not to answer the 
misstatements, but to get out real facts 
about American life, objectives, and policies, 
it is sure to have a very deep effect on our 
relations with other countries of the world, 


At another point in his discussion, Sec- 
retary Harriman stated: 


My observation is that the service is so 
directed that there is virtually no competi- 
tion. Iam ready to stand back of that state- 
ment from my own observation. 
I am frank to say that I couldn’t have func- 
tioned properly in either post without having 
that information about America, 
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He concluded his testimony with these 
remarks: 

To me it is the most profitable invest- 
ment that we can make in terms of protect- 
ing our interests, commercial, as well as 
political, and if it is abandoned I feel so 
deeply about it that I don’t think there 
would be anything more fatal, a more fatal 
blow to the prestige of the United States 
in general world opinion. I don't see any 
other means by which the true American 
story can be gotten over and I do sincerely 
and earnestly hope that you will find it 
possible to suppor* this program with the 
funds that have been requested. 


Hon. Arthur Bliss Lane, who had re- 
signed as Ambassador to Poland and 
had just returned to this country, ap- 
peared -before our committee and re- 
ported on the conditions in Poland. I 
asked his opinion of the information and 
cultural program, and while it is to be 

- regretted that practically his entire testi- 
mony was off the record and does not 
appear in the report of the hearings, I 
can say to you that he was lavish in his 
praise and expressed the view that it was 
an essential and important part of our 
foreign-relations program. 

This view is shared by the leaders con- 
nected with the radio industry. I per- 
sonally have heard a number of them 
express the opinion that the broadcast- 
ing program is essential, that it should 
be continued, that it cannot be financed 
by private funds and, therefore, must be 
financed by the Federal Government. 
Numerous organizations, including the 
American Legion, have endorsed the 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, how we could even con- 
template for one moment the abandon- 
ment of the information and cultural 
program of the State Department at this 
particular time is beyond my comprehen- 
Sion. 

INTELLIGENCE PROGRAM 


The bill appropriates $2,490,000 for 
the intelligence program of the State 
Department, which is a reduction of 
$2,313,000 under the budget estimates 
and $1,240,456 below the 1947 appropria- 
tion, It will be necessary, therefore, to 
seriously curtail this program. In this 
connection, I merely quote the statement 
of Secretary Marshall which appears on 
page 9 of the record: 

For our day-to-day as well as long-range 
decisions on the conduct of foreign affairs 
we must have complete, timely, and objective 
knowledge of facts. The intelligence pro- 
gram provides a centralized service within 
the Department to acquire and analyze ob- 
jectively all foreign political and economic 
information. We cannot afford to be with- 
out full and accurate intelligence. * * * 
Only when we are fully informed of the acts 
and intentions of others can we avoid fatal 
miscalculation of their future policies and 
objectives. 

COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 

Even the good-neighbor policy which 
has been so successfully conducted by the 
State Department during the last decade 
and a half is threatened by this bill. We 
appropriated $5,375,000 for cooperation 
with the American Republics in 1947. 
The budget carried approximately one- 
half million dollars more for 1948. This 
bill provides an appropriation of $3,000,- 
000, which is $2,375,000 less than the 1947 
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appropriation and nearly $3,000,000 less 
than the budget request. 

The fact that during World War II 
the Americas presented an almost solid 
front against the aggression of fascism 
shows that our program has not been in 
vain. Moreover, our neighbors to the 
south are lending their cooperation to 
our present efforts to promote world 
peace. We recently had a demonstra- 
tion of beneficial results of the good- 
neighbor policy in the exchange of visits 
by President Truman and President 
Aleman, of Mexico. 

We cannot afford to take the chance 
of losing the good will which our program 
of cooperation with the American Re- 
publics has created. When this matter 
was discussed in the full committee, I 
was asked the question if I thought that 
you could buy good will. I do not think 
that good will is subject to purchase. 
Neither can you buy a wife in this en- 
lightened era. Every sophisticated 
swain knows, however, that the re- 
sistance of a prospective consort may be 
weakened by gifts of flowers and candy 
and the bestowal of other well-directed 
attentions. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The slashes in the appropriations for 
the Department. of Commerce have been 
even more severe and equally as indis- 
criminate as in the Department of State. 
At the conclusion of World War II, we 
viewed with great apprehension the prob- 
lem of absorbing in our peacetime pro- 
gram the millions of boys who were be- 
ing released from the armed forces. 
There were few of us who did not antici- 
pate a period of recession and unemploy- 
ment. The Department of Commerce 
undertook the task of providing aids to 
stimulate business so as to minimize this 
condition. The work has been decen- 
tralized by the establishment of field of- 
fices throughout the United States to pro- 
vide information and assistance to vet- 
erans and business, both large and small. 

Large business is more able to provide 
research and to acquire information 
than small enterprises, which rely al- 
most entirely upon the information and 
assistance of the Department of Com- 
merce. Frankly, I must confess that I 
think there has been some overexpansion 
in the Department of Commerce and that 
some reductions can properly be made 
in its appropriations. I regard it as ex- 
tremely dangerous, however, to cut the 
appropriations as drastically as has been 
done in this bill. Experts are predicting 
a rescission of business activities within 
a short time. In view of our present 
postwar fiscal condition and our stag- 
gering Federal debt, a depression would 
be disastrous to our national economy. 

The total appropriations for the 
Department of Commerce for 1947 
were approximately $200,000,000. The 
budget estimates for 1948 were $287,- 
000,000. The bill recommends $191,- 
000,000, which is $9,000,000 less than the 
appropriations for 1947, and $96,000,000 
less than the budget estimates. 

The appropriations for the Secre- 
tary’s Office have been cut $2,250,000 
below the appropriations for 1947, and 
over $3,000,000 below the budget esti- 
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mates. This reduction will substan- 
tially curtail the administrative activi- 
ties of the Department. 

OFFICE OF TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SERVICES 


Included in the Secretary’s Office is 
the Office of Technical and Scientific 
Services. For the first time in history 
we are attempting to collect reparations 
in scientific knowledge. Our investiga- 
tors traveled with the vanguard of the 
Army of Occupation in Germany for the 
purpose of acquiring all scientific infor- 
mation available. The Office of Tech- 
nical and Scientific Services has ex- 
pended approximately $1,500,000 in the 
collection of German industrial tech- 
nology. American business concerns 
cooperating with the Office have fur- 
nished 600 investigators whose travel, 
salaries, and expenses in acquiring the 
scientific discoveries of Germany were 
paid by their private employers. This 
industry cooperation has been conserva- 
tively estimated at $3,000,000, which is 
twice the Government contribution. 
The collections are approaching termi- 
nation, but the distribution to American 
science and industry has hardly begun. 
If funds are withheld, the industrial 
knowledge which Government and in- 
dustry have striven so hard to collect 
will gather dust in Government files and 
neyer reach the business community. 
The funds which have already been 
expended will, therefore, be largely 
wasted. 5 

The Office of Technical and Scientific 
Services does not engage in research, but 
it contracts for research in competent 
university and private laboratories, 
which is a striking reversal of the trend 
to centralize research in Federal labora- 
tories and with Federal personnel. We 
are striving to avoid expansion of the 
Government structure. Here is a pro- 
gram consistent with our philosophy 
which arranges research in nongovern- 
mental laboratories selected by industry 
and upon projects which the industry 
has specifically endorsed. This type 
of Government-industry cooperation 
insures that there is no duplication 
of research effort between Government 
and industry. Let me stress a vital as- 
pect. The research is carried on in State 
universities and private laboratories 
most competent to do the work. Indus- 
try has advanced approximately $250,- 
000 in funds and facilities to supplement 
the Government’s contribution of $750,- 
000 to date. This is sound evidence 
that industry wants the program and 
wants if done under the Office of Tech- 
nical Services’ research program. This 
is one of the few offices that asked for 
less for 1948 than it had available in 
1947. The committee, however, recom- 
mends only $1,709,000 for the Office, 
which is a 50-percent cut in the budget 
estimate and 52 percent less than the 
appropriations for 1947. 

THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has recommended a total decrease of 45 
percent in the amount requested for the 
Bureau of the Census. The appropria- 
tion for current census statistics has 
been chopped from $11,500,000 to $5,000,- 
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000—a reduction of over 56 percent. 
Secretary Harriman has stated that— 
The proposed cut would result in a dim- 
out of the light that business and Govern- 
ment require to make sound decisions. It 
would be a return to the dark ages of busi- 
ness knowledge at a time when more en- 
lightenment is certainly needed to deal in- 
telligently with the critical problems of 
today. A 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which includes the field of- 
fice service, and the office recently estab- 
lished for the aid of small business, has 
been allowed only $7,000,000, which is 
$4,500,000 less than the budget estimates 
and $3,500,000 less than the appropria- 
tion for 1947. This will necessitate the 
closing of a number of the field offices 
in various parts of the United States 
and will be a severe blow to small busi- 
ness and those veterans who are at- 
tempting to establish themselves in busi- 
ness enterprises. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. Chairman, as I have already 
stated, I am thoroughly in sympathy 
with the program to reduce expendi- 
tures to the greatest extent consistent 
with sound governmental policies. I 
am constrained to believe, however, that 
in this bill, insofar as the Departments 
of State and Commerce are concerned, 
the committee has adopted a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy, which would 
cripple the work of those Departments 
and seriously affect our foreign rela- 
tions and our domestic prosperity. I 
cannot, therefore, support the bill with- 
out substantial modifications. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KEEFE. The gentleman has indi- 
cated, and I listened very carefully to the 
address which he has just concluded, 
both at the beginning and the close of 
his address that he is a firm believer in 
economy in government and stated that 
he was elected on that platform last fall. 

Mr, GARY. That is absolutely correct 
and I make no apologies for it. 

Mr. KEEFE. Will the gentleman indi- 
cate whether or not there is any reduc- 
tion in this bill that he approves of, and, 
if so, what? 

Mr. GARY. Yes, sir, there is, and I 
doubt very seriously whether the gentle- 
man will support it. I approve of elimi- 
nating from the bill the control towers 
of the CAA. I wonder if the gentleman 
will support me in that. It will elimi- 
nate $5,000,000 from the bill, and in addi- 
tion to that it will save this Government 
an expense of at least $100,000,000 an- 
nually in my opinion in the years to 
come. 

Mr. KEEFE. Then, the gentleman is 
in disagreement with the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee on that 
item? 

Mr. GARY. I do disagree with the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee on that item. 

Mr. KEEFE. Does the gentleman 
agree with any other cuts made by the 
committee, may I ask? 

Mr. GARY. I think I covered that in 
my remarks when I said I thought some 
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cuts could be made but I do not think 
there should be slashes which will inter- 
fere with the workings of these Depart- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
one additional minute to the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Was not the gentle- 
man from Virginia also in favor of a 
substantial reduction in the representa- 
tion allowances? 

Mr. GARY. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. And there were any 
number of other items, were there not? 

Mr. GARY. There were a number of 
items. We agreed to most of the cuts in 
the Department of Justice and in the 
Judiciary. I thought they were reason- 
able. But when it came to the State De- 
partment and to the Department of Com- 
merce, I thought we had slashed the ap- 
propriation for those departments to the 
point where we were destroying the ef- 
fectiveness of their work. I am not will- 
ing to do that in the present state of 
affairs, particularly with reference to our 
foreign relations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not a fact that 
there were possibly 40 items in this bill 
in which all members of the committee 
were unanimous? 

Mr. GARY. I think that is correct, 
and all of those items carried cuts in the 
appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] has 
again expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand the 
sum and substance of the gentleman’s 
argument is that he is arguing against 
false economy as distinguished from real 
economy. 

Mr. GARY. Exactly. False economy 
that will destroy the very foundations of 
our Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, as I have listened to the de- 
bate on appropriations bills that have 
come to the House so far this year, it 
occurs to me that my friends on the right 
of the aisle all start their addresses by 
saying they are for economy, and they 
close them with the same expression of 
hope for economy but they apparently 
are going to let the Republicans vote the 
economy. 

I have a very high regard for the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this subcommit- 
tee and the committee that has reported 
this bill to us. I do not think any Mem- 
ber of the House has done more for civil 
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aviation in this country than has the 
distinguished gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN], but my high regard for the 
majority members of that committee rose 
rapidly this afternoon as I heard the 
gentleman from New York read the long 
list of airports whose consiruction had 
either been postponed or eliminated. I 
could hardly believe that any subcom- 
mittee could strike so much “pork” out of 
one appropriation bill in such a short 
period of time. 

The gentleman from Brooklyn [Mr. 
Rooney] for some reason particularly 
expressed the hope that the Members 
from Connecticut would note that two 
airports in that State would not receive 
any further funds for their completion. 
The taxpayers of the State of Connecti- 
cut are well aware that they could much 
better afford to build their own airports 
than they can to carry on the airport- 
building program as it has been passed 
by previous Congresses. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. I might also say that the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] took particular delight in 
stating, and laid emphasis on the fact, 
that this bill will deprive the Oshkosh 
Airport; completely obliterate it. Now, 
that indicates the character of the argu- 
ment made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney], be- 
cause he knows not whereof he speaks. 
The fact of the matter is it is the Winne- 
bago County Airport. It is fully com- 
pleted except the installation of lighting, 
and the amount of Federal funds in- 
volved is $20,000. The County of Win- 
nebago, may I say to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York | Mr. Rooney], 
who is out for spending every dollar he 
can see in sight, is perfectly able to 
spend $40,000 to put lighting on an air- 
port that has cost nearly $1,000,000, and 
is completed, and will not be obliterated, 
regardless of the action that has been 
taken. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
briefly. I have only 10 minutes, but I 
want to be fair. 

Mr. ROONEY. Those remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin remind me of 
a quotation from the Merchant of 
Venice. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Well, I 
do not have time to yield for Shake- 
speare. We can take him up some other 
time. 

I want to make clear that I agree 
absolutely with the objectives of this 
subcommittee to turn over to the owners 
of airports and to the municipalities, the 
staffing of control towers. I believe that 
this Congress is faced with a serious 
problem to determine just how much of 
the airway equipment should be paid 
for out of the Federal Treasury. I do, 
however, disagree with the action of the 
committee in striking out the appropria- 
tion for control-tower staffs at this par- 
ticular time, or until such time as a 
legislative committee can bring us leg- 
islation dealing with this whole subject 
of providing equipment for our airways 
and staffing the control towers. 
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Four years ago an effort was made to 
create in this House a special committee 
to deal with legislation relating to civil 
aviation. In the wisdom of the House 
that suggestion was turned down, 
although I felt strongly then and feel 
more strongly now that there is enough 
important legislation awaiting consid- 
eration and enactment by this House 
dealing with the subject of aviation to 
take the full time of one of our standing 
committees. The House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee very early 
in this session started to conduct hear- 
ings on air line safety here in the United 
States. Contrary to the impression one 
might get from reading the newspapers, 
we have here in the United States the 
finest system of airways found anywhere 
in the world. 

In 1946, notwithstanding the unfortu- 
nate crashes that occurred near the end 
of the year, we had the best year in our 
history as far as airplane crashes were 
concerned. But that committee wanted 
to find out if there was anything further 
that Congress could do to make the air- 
ways safer, and a great deal of interest- 
ing testimony was presented to the com- 
mittee on the subject of the equipment 
of our air lines. There was a good deal 
of testimony as to whether the CAA 
erred in installing ILS instead of the 
Army-Navy-approved equipment known 
as GCA, but it seemed to be the consen- 
sus of opinion that they should supply 
perhaps both ILS and GCA operated 
from airport control towers. It was 
thought that may be the real answer. 
That committee has not completed its 
investigation and until such time as they 
can complete that study and bring legis- 
lation to the floor I think it would be 
the better part of wisdom for the Con- 
gress to provide funds to operate these 
control towers under a uniform system 
such as the gentleman from Tennessee, 
I believe it was, pointed out this after- 
noon. 

There is nothing in this bill—we can- 
not put anything in the bill—that would 
make it mandatory for the owners of 
these separate airports to accept the ex- 
pense and obligation and responsibility 
of staffing the control towers. After all, 
our municipalities have budgets to think 
of, and here just in the middle of May 
we are passing this bill, which is the first 
notice cities have had that they are go- 
ing to have to add to their budget about 
$30,000 per control tower. I believe they 
are entitled to more notice than that 
and I think we will work out a much 
better system if the House will reinsert 
the item of slightly less than $5,000,000 
and permit control towers to be operated 
as they are with the definite understand- 
ing that Congress will give attention in 
the next year and before the Hightieth 
Congress adjourns not only to determine 
who will finance the cost of operating 
control towers but also who is going to 
pay for the cost of so-called airway 
equipment. 

I believe that every possible safety de- 
vice should be put on our airways, but I 
do not believe it is the responsibility of 
the American taxpayers to put it on all 
of our airways. As I see it, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Government to have 
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a sound system of airways across and 
throughout our Nation with necessary 
safety equipment, but when we add ad- 
ditional equipment to make it possible for 
the air lines to fly at 300-, 400-, and 500- 
foot ceilings instead of the old 800- and 
1,000-foot ceilings, what we are doing is 
simply increasing the revenues of the air- 
lines. The fewer the cancellations the 
greater their revenues. I believe that 
either through a system of landing fees 
or increased rentals they should buy this 
additional equipment, a lot of which al- 
though referred to as safety equipment 
is not actually necessary to the safe op- 
eration of aircraft. A private flier can- 
not land at LaGuardia Field unless he 
has engine trouble or some emergency 
condition. The more we set aside these 
large airports equipped and paid for with 
taxpayers’ money and turn them over 
to the commercial air lines, the more we 
increase their revenues. They are not 
made available for private fliers al- 
though the private fliers are taxpayers, 
too. The result is that if this program 
is not modified to make the commercial 
air lines bear more of the cost the result 
will be a splendid system of tax-sup- 
ported airports for the special use of the 
commercial air lines, and the private 
fliers will have to make their landings 
in cow pastures as they did 25 years ago. 

I agree fully with the committee that 
it is time the Congress assumed its full 
responsibility, but until we get some basic 
legislation I feel that the best possible 
solution to the problem of air safety is a 
continuation of the operation as it has 
been carried out until our legislative 
committee acts on it, because only in that 
way can we Call to the attention of the 
House the seriousness of this proposition. 
I wish I had time to go into some of the 
testimony that has been presented to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on ILS and GCA and other 
equipment of that kind. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chariman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. On behalf of the com- 
mittee I want to tell the gentleman how 
deeply we appreciate his remarks and 
his approval of our action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman four additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEFAN. It was because the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was making an exhaustive 
study of all phases of that proposition 
following the recent accidents that the 
committee, in taking action on the CAA 
appropriations, left everything in the bill 
so far as safety devices are concerned, 
including GCA, ILS, and many other 
things. I know what the gentleman 
means when he says there is some ques- 
tion whether ILS, so favored by the CAA, 
is going to be effective and whether or 
not GCA will take over ILS or whether 
something else has been found whereby 
air safety will be almost certain. ILS, 
in my opinion, has to be continued until 
GCA proves itself or until this other ra- 
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dar equipment proves itself, or some of 
the other things the gentleman has Seen 
himself 


The gentleman is a famous flier, he is 
a pilot, he wants safety in the air. He 
knows more about safety and aid to ayi- 
ation than many of those who pretend 
to talk about aviation. I thank him very 
much for his approval because we did not 
come to a decision on these funds, Mr. 
Chairman, just because one or two of us 
knew something about flying. We had 
expert investigators go into the offices 
of CAA. I merely rise to thank the gen- 
tleman for his commendation of the com- 
mittee because we have been working on 
this thing ever since last December. We 
are following the hearings and the re- 
ports of the gentleman's committee in 
order to guide us in making our decision 
for the fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I hope 
the gentleman does not misunderstand 
me. I said I approved wholeheartedly 
the objective of the committee, but I 
make the plea that for this year you per- 
mit this appropriation to be reinserted 
in the bill for the operation of the con- 
trol towers for the very reason the gen- 
tleman has himself enunciated. 

Mr. STEFAN. I thought the gentle- 
man’s committee would make an exhaus- 
tive, thorough study. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. We are; 
and I may say to the gentleman that 
study is still going on. It was inter- 
rupted to make possible hearings on the 
American-flag ship proposition, but we 
are getting testimony day after day on 
aviation. This matter of control towers 
ties right in with the operation of GCA. 
It is the hope of the CAA that they can 
put this in the control tower and that 
it can be operated with not more than 
a two-man crew instead of the six-man 
crew used by the Army. 

.Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have heard from 
my area and everything I have heard 
corroborates what the gentleman said 
today. For this reason I want to ask 
the gentleman from Nebraska whether 
or not, in view of what has been said 
here, he thinks the cut at this time may 
be premature? I have heard from the 
city of Denver. We do not have an op- 
portunity to adjust our budget at this 
time. 

Mr. STEFAN. The same action was 
taken last year. We thought 1 year’s 
time would be plenty notice to give these 
people. We cannot afford to pay out any 
more. Too many are asking for the same 
thing. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. The dif- 
ficulty is there has been no legislation 
on our statute books to guide the cities. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have control towers 
being operated by CAA and by munici- 
palities. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. In emer- 
gency cases. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have many of them 
now being paid for by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have applications ahead 
and we cannot meet all of them. 
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Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. If the 
CAA is not able to do it, it will result in 
considerable confusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL TOWERS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, it is regret- 
table, if not alarming, that the commit- 
tee has seen fit to deduct the amount of 
$4,800,000, the estimated cost of operat- 
ing the air traffic control towers in 1948. 
The committee did this, I am sure, in a 
sincere desire to cut down Federal ex- 
penditures which is generally a very laud- 
able desire, but I fear, in this instance, 
not well founded. 

Last year I discussed with the city 
council of the largest city in my district, 
Corpus Christi, both the advisability and 
possibility of assuming the expense of 
operating the traffic-control tower of the 
municipal airport. We considered the 
Federal expenditures, the universal de- 
sire to decrease them, and the advantages 
accruing from municipal operation. We 
found it quite impossible for the city at 
that time to assume this expense. 

I feel sure that when the air industry 
grows up we may look forward to the 
time when such expenses will be borne 
by the air lines themselves, or, perhaps, 
a joint operation of cities and air lines, 
and certainly with such control towers 
operated by CAA personnel and under 
CAA standards, safety factors would be 
in no way involved. But we are dealing 
with an industry which is unquestionably 
in its infancy, and with municipalities 
that are being more than pressed to fi- 
nance their police protection, sanitation, 
and public works. 

For example, my home city has grown 
by such leaps and bounds that it is ac- 
commodating a yopulation from three 
to four times that which was anticipated 
with its public works. I assure you that 
insofar as I speak for my people, we are 
not inclined to ask from the Federal Gov- 
ernment that which we could provide for 
ourselves, 

The commercial air lines of America 
are a strong link in our national defense. 
There is no other medium turough which 
we could better serve our people than the 
operation of air traffic control towers 
with the ensuing safety that they provide. 

Cutting off Federal funds at this time 
for the operation of such control towers 
would mean, in an alarming number of 
cases, the loss of that vital service. 
Surely all of you agree with me that this 
would be most unfortunate and is cer- 
tainly not the intention of this body. 

I have helped you and will continue to 
help you reduce the expenses of this 
Government, but I cannot in a case which 
involves so very much, such as this. I 
sincerely trust that the membership will 
favor an amendment to restore these 
funds for the ensuing year. You may do 
so with the knowledge that they will be 
well spent in the interest of our people 
and our country. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me at this point for a brief com- 
ment? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. In answer to my most 
gracious and kind colleague, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE], and 
his statement a few minutes ago about 
being for spending and spending and 
spending, I say to him that he knows 
that that is not so; he knows that I have 
been one of the leading advocates of 
economy on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. But I stand for sensible econ- 
omy, not the penny-wise pound-foolish 
kind of false economy. I am not a seif- 
confessed piddler. I had in mind a while 
ago when he made one of his usual wild 
statements about me a quotation from 
the Merchant of Venice: 

Gratiano talks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more so than any man in Venice, His rea- 
sons are like 2 grains of wheat in 2 bushels 
of chaff; you search all day until you find 
them, and when you find them they're not 
worth the search, 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I arise 
to speak today to call to the attention 
of the membership of this body the fact 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
eliminated the funds for the operation 
of the air-control towers at the airports 
throughout the Nation. 

This is not the first time effort has 
been made to eliminate this vital appro- 
priation. 

I have been one of the critics of the 
air lines when, in my opinion, they were 
operating negligently and when it ap- 
peared to me unnecessary and needless 
risks were being taken in the operation 
of flights during dangerous weather con- 
ditions. I likewise criticized the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for their passive 
attitude in strictly enforcing the rules 
and regulations pursuant to the law of 
the land. 

I now come to the criticism of my own 
body in eliminating funds for the oper- 
ation of control towers at airports where 
boti. private and commercial ships land 
and take off. This borders onto crim- 
inal negligence. 

Last year, in my address to the House 
on this vital matter, I called attention 
to the fact that the control tower is the 
nerve, heart, and sinew between the 
airplane and the ground. The control 
tower is the traffic policeman controlling 
the safety of all planes operating at an 
air base. The control tower flashes air 
conditions and weather conditions to the 
Pilot groping in rain, sleet, snow, and 
darkness, as well as in sunshine. 

Within the air control tower must sit 
a man well schooled and well experienced 
in the job of guiding planes in their 
landing and in their take-off, a responsi- 
ble man who is directly under the control 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of insuring the performance of regula- 
tions and mandates issued by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 
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It has been said that the municipalities 
and other public bodies owning and 
operating air bases should maintain the 
control towers. I say to you that it is 
not the function of the local people to 
maintain a facility so vital as this. Its 
operation transcends and goes far be- 
yond a locality—its operation required 
the closest direction of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. Its operation is in- 
terstate commerce in its essence and in 
its fullest. 

The cost of the operation of air lines 
is astronomically expensive. The weight 
of one four-motored air liner loaded is 
$80,000 pounds. The cost of such a liner 
exceeds a half million dollars. The 
cargo of such a liner is precious and 
beyond the scope of pecuniary evaluation. 

Unlike trains and busses, air-line 
crashes generally wipe out the entire 
passenger list, as well as the pilots and 
other necessary personnel. So expensive 
is the operation of air lines the American 
taxpayer is compelled to expend heavy 
subsidies to keep their wings aloft and 
their ships in operation. 

It follows necessarily, therefore, that 
safely guiding these precious treasures 
to and from the ground is our business 
and our function. 

If we fail to provide the funds to 
maintain the control towers, countless 
cities of this Nation will be black- outs. 
Countless precious lives will be endan- 
gered. The blood of some helpless per- 
son will be on our hands. 

We have just authorized over $400,- 
000,000 to protect, assist, and rehabilitate 
the Greeks and Turks. We have loaned 
Britain, France, and many other nations 
billions for their own people. How 
frugal we will be indeed to cast a sym- 
pathetic and friendly eye to our own 
people in maintaining an economy never 
approximated by any civilization since 
the beginning of the world. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the. gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Am I correct 
in interpreting the gentleman’s remarks 
as indicating that he believes the Fed- 
eral Government at all times should fi- 
nance the control towers? 

Mr. RIVERS. I believe the gentleman 
is exactly right, and I favor legislation 
to that effect. So long as we have the 
Civil Aeronautics Board telling the com- 
munities who can come in and who can 
take off, they cannot maintain these 
bases. Big cities like New York, Los An- 
geles, and Chicago, where countless 
thousands of planes come in, might be 
able to operate them, but a little city 
is at the mercy of a cold-blooded board 
such as the Civil Aeronautics Board. If 
the Federal Government does not help 
them, God help them. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Would the 
gentleman further advocate that the 
maintenance of all safety equipment, for 
instance, on a railroad, which carries as 
many people, possibly, is a proper func- 
tion of the Federal Government? 

Mr. RIVERS. Would the gentleman 
compare the subsidy of railroads to that 
of air lines? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I think we will 
eventually have to face that question. 
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Mr. RIVERS. Unless you maintain 
the air lines of today, we will not have 
any tomorrow. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy we have had this discussion 
of our air pattern this afternoon, because 
it is not news to anybody that we are on 
the threshold, we are in fact into the 
program of a very extensive air pattern 
for the United States. We on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations who have 
watched that appropriation grow 
through the years are aware of the fact 
that we are at the place where we have 
to make certain fundamental distinc- 
tions in allocations of funds and reve- 
nues therefrom. We have to find out 
how far the responsibility of the Federal 
Government goes, and we have to know 
what are the responsibilities of munici- 
palities. Just where are the air-line 
companies in this picture? 

It is high time we took a look at the 
sun. We on the Committee on Appro- 
priations have been reluctant to go ahead 
with the program that appeared to be 
going no place and otherwise did not 
have any guidance. 

There was a great deal said about ap- 
propriations for Federal aid to airports. 
Last fall the House adjourned after ap- 
propriating $45,000,000 for Federal aid to 
airports on a 7-year program. The Presi- 
dent of the United States soon after we 
adjourned, froze about $41,000,000 of 
those funds. 

I direct your attention to page 27 of 
the committee report. Quoting from the 
report: 

It should also be called to the attention of 
the House that the President through a re- 
cent order has frozen approximately $41,- 
000,000 of the current appropriation of $45,- 
000,000. 


That is, for the fiscal year 1947 on 
which we are operating. The report 
reads further: 

While most of this $41,000,000 has been 
allocated on paper for specific projects, it 
has actually not been obligated through 
written agreements and contracts. This 
money will remain available for expenditure 
during the year 1948. 


By simple arithmetic, if you add $32,- 
500,000 to $41,000,000 you will get $73,- 
500,000 for Federal aid to airports. I 
trust you will be fair with the committee 
who are trying to do a fundamental job 
in this appropriation bill. 


Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. KEEFE. The Congress appropri- 
ated this $45,000,000 last year and the 
President froze $41,000,000 of those funds 
so that they were not available for ex- 


penditure. 
` Mr. HORAN. That is right; and the 
funds are still frozen. 

Mr. KEEFE. The funds are still 
frozen, are they not? The President has 
it within his power to accelerate the air- 
port program by releasing the funds and 
permitting them to be extended as Con- 
gress intended when it appropriated the 


money. 
a HORAN. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. KEEFE. The amount you have 
appropriated in this bill for the same 
purpose will make the total amount avail- 
able for expenditure, if the $41,000,000 
is allowed to be expended by the Presi- 
dent, of $73,500,000, and that will take 
care of the present allocations; will it 
not? 

Mr. HORAN. It will unless somebody 


yield 
Mr. HORAN. I 


Mr. STEFAN. On June 30, 1947. 


Mr. HARRIS. That means about 6 
weeks from now. Is it not true that all 
but approximately $3,005,000 of the ap- 


portionment to the States has been al- 
located? 

Mr. HORAN. It has been allocated on 
paper, but not actually obligated. 

Mr.STEFAN. How much did the gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr. HORAN. All but $3,000,000 of the 


Mr. STEFAN. No definite contracts 
have been made—not one cent has been 
paid out. No definite contract was made. 
But about $35,000,000 has been allocated. 
About $41,000,000 of 1947 funds will go to 
class 1, 2, and 3 airports. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand that; but 
is it not true that the allocation of this 
amount of money made available to the 
States has been made for class 1, 2, and 3 
airports? 

Mr. STEFAN. It has been earmarked 
for each State. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is, for class 1, 2, 
and 3 airports, and thus far there has 
been no allocation made at all for class 4 
and larger airports. Is that not true? 

Mr STEFAN. That is right; because 
all of your 1948 money was originally 
earmarked and specified to be spent for 
class 4 airports and airports higher than 
that. Here is your story on your airports. 
Will the gentieman from Washington 
(Mr. Horan] yield so that I might answer 
the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have a 7-year 
program on Federal-aid airports of 
$500,000,000. The CAA started out to set 
up plans and specifications. The munici- 
palities objected to the original plans so 
they destroyed those. Then they set up 
new plans. They are working under the 
new plans now, but policies changed. 
They originally decided to earmark the 
$45,000,000 for the 1947 fiscal year for 
the smaller airports. The idea was to 
help the small airports. The President 
froze $41,000,000 of that 1947 money. 
The CAA has about $4,000,000 in a dis- 
cretionary fund which they are using, 
some of it, for administration purposes. 
They asked for $65,000,000 to implement 
the 7-year program for the fiscal year 
1948. They wanted $65,000,000. This 
was to be used for larger airports. We 
sent experts into the CAA, people who 
knew something about budgets and avia- 
tion. We had the advice of private fliers, 
commercial people. We had the advice 
of the private industry. So we cut one- 
half of the $65,000,000 asked for airports 
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for 1948, and asked the CAA to review the 
program, because they decided them- 
selves to study it for fiscal 1949. But be- 
fore the committee brought this bill to 
the floor, when they found the committee 
had recommended a cut of one-half of 
the $65,000,000 for 1948, they sent out 
word to the country that they could start 
using the 1947 money beginning on June 
30 for class 4 or larger airports. They 
changed their policy before they knew 
what Congress would do with this appro- 
priation bill. They are now causing con- 
fusion all over the country. Yet they will 
have about $75,000,000 or $100,000,000 
on hand, and not one cent has yet been 
spent. They have plenty of funds on 
hand. Much of this money cannot be 
matched for a long time, if ever. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
big bill, and Iam happy we are discussing 
at length this air problem that is before 
Congress, because the chairman of this 


is a fundamental job to be done, and one 


in 
work. This House has to face this - 
mendous air pattern problem that is be- 
fore us, and get down to brass tacks 
find out who is going to pay for what. 
But this bill covers other things than 


Mr. Chairman, since I made the point 
of order against the Office of Information 
and Cultural Affairs in the State Depart- 
ment that has brought that program 


Nation. 


I make 
ment. I merely state that there is a job 
to be done, and to be financed. That 
our problem, and you and I as repre- 
sentatives of 140,060,000 productive and 
progressive Americans have a duty to 
perform. 


activity in question. Iam sure the Mem- 
bers fully realize that our committee is 
enjoined by the rules of this House from 
approving appropriations for any activity 
or agency of the Government that has not 
been specifically provided for by legisla- 
tion in the proper committees and both 
Houses of the Congress. This rule, I 
might add, was properly restated and 
reaffirmed in the reorganization bill. 
But there was a second reason that was 
more compelling to me than the first 
(and yet it-is closely associated with the 
first reason), for the very wise reason- 
ing behind that rule is that the admin- 
istration should not be given sums of 
money amounting to as much as $30,000,- 
000 to spend for activities which have not 
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been reviewed by the representatives of 
the people serving on the appropriate 
committees of this body which is directly 
answerable to those who have to foot 
the bill. To some people, Mr. Chairman, 
that may be a mere technicality, but 
to me and to the vast majority of you, 
I am sure, it is a sacred duty we owe to 
our constituents and to our country. It 
comes with poor grace, I hold, for avowed 
advocates of our American representa- 
tive Republic to suggest the continuation 
of this bypassing of Congress. It has 
indeed gone on too long already. 

Mr. Chairman, there are at the pres- 
ent time at least two bills pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs dealing with this subject. They 
would provide for the establishment of 
an authorized program to carry out the 
mission of the present OIC. They may 
not be perfect, but that is unimportant 
since they are, of course, subject to mod- 
ification and amendment by the com- 
mittee and the Congress. I sincerely 
hope that the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee will give due attention to these pro- 
posals, will conduct full hearings to 
bring out all the several approaches 
which have been suggested for this prob- 
lem and will come forth into this Cham- 
ber with a unified proposal which will 
fully reflect the desires of all of the 
American people and will mobilize the 
total cultural talents of this great coun- 
try in the work ahead. The Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress is an exceptionally able commit- 
tc2 with splendid leadership. How for- 
tunate we are. How natural to suggest 
that they be about the consideration of 
this problem now. 

It appears that I must take this purely 
elementary approach to the question, 
Mr. Chairman, because it has been quite 
evident that. many of the critics of our 
subcommittee’s action either have been 
ignorant of the proper legislative pro- 
cedure in such matters or have become 
so thoroughly accustomed to the war- 
time policy of acting upon expediency 
that they are impatient with waiting for 
an expression of the people’s will before 
carrying out the plans they have so en- 
thusiastically devised for the people’s 
benefit. If the Voice of America is to 
prevail, certainly it should reflect the 
best attitudes of all of our people, act- 
ing through their regularly elected rep- 
resentatives. There is indeed grave 
danger when our foreign policy is sub- 
ject to design and origin by a small group 
in a department or bureau. We cannot 
hide behind any assumed indifference 
on the part of our constituencies, There 
is not any indifference. Our people 
are alert. They cry for a leadership to 
help them act wisely and effectively. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we owe 
this to the whole of our American peo- 
ple because the hearings on this activ- 
ity held before our subcommittee 
brought out very emphatically that the 
designers and planners of the OIC pro- 
gram have not paid sufficient attention 
to the fundamentals of the way in which 
American government has traditionally 
operated and the way in which American 
people do things. 
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The leaders of the propaganda pro- 
gram under discussion were directed to 
carry out two objectives, according to the 
statement in hearings made by its di- 
rector, Assistant Secretary Benton. The 
program was intended, first, to present a 
full and fair picture of the American peo- 
ple and the life of the American people. 

The second objective, in the words of 
Mr. Benton, was to present the aims and 
objectives of United States policy. 

Mr. Chairman, after many weeks of 
studying this program and questioning 
its directors, I have come to the conciu- 
sion that the program itself belies the 
first of those objectives because it is ques- 
tionable that it was constituted in a man- 
ner reflective of the American people or 


their traditional way of doing things. I 


have also been forced to conclude that 
it cannot possibly carry out the second 
objective because no one connected with 
the program, from the Secretary of State 
on down, who appeared before our sub- 
committee, could or would give us a sat- 
isfactory explanation of just what United 
States foreign policy is. Despite much 
breast beating during the Greek debates, 
it was not announced or defined recently 
by any Member of Congress. May I here 
refer you particularly to pages 25, 27, 
416, and 608 of the hearings to illustrate 
how vague and nebulous these folks’ con- 
cept of our foreign policy is. Yet we di- 
rectly need an expressed policy. How 
are we going to prove the grandeur of 
our foreign policy to the distraught peo- 
ples of the world if we cannot define them 
ourselves? I feel that they can—and 
should be expressed. 

In this connection, I liked Walter Lipp- 
mann’s column this morning, and I 
would like to read to you the opening 
and closing paragraphs of his column: 

Though money for radio broadcasts and 
printing is needed so that the voice of 
America may be heard in foreign lands, our 
greatest need is to have something definite, 
clear, and convincing for that voice to say. 
There would be little opposition in Congress 
to an appropriation if it were not for the 
feeling that the men who conduct our prop- 
aganda have little to do with the making of 
our policy, and that the sales department of 
the Government is, so to speak, writing ad- 
vertisements about goods for which the pro- 
duction engineers have just begun to make 
the first blueprints. 


And, his closing paragraph: 

A program of this kind, proposing a con- 
crete settlement, would, if it were persist- 
ently, patiently, and thoroughly expounded 
and advocated by the United States Govern- 
ment, be very hard to misrepresent, and 
very hard to reject. The voice of America 
would begin to speak a language that the 
weary, the hungry, and the frightened are 
longing to hear. 


What went in the middle in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s column this morning is his own 
idea. I do not know whether I agree 
with it or not, but I do suggest that it 
is entirely worth while for it is a con- 
structive suggestion. The point is that 
certainly I should not say what the 
American policy is; not even such a stu- 
dent as Walter Lippmann should dic- 
tate the American policy. But it is en- 
tirely worth while to consider an ap- 
proach that would enable you and I, Mr. 
Lippmann, and every other constructive 
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American a chance to add his voice to 
the sum total of the Voice of America, 

In order to properly present Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s voice, Ishali, when the Committee 
rises and we go back into the House, ask 
permission for his complete column to 
be added to the Recorp, following my 
remarks here. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it high time 
that this entire subject be fully explored 
by the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Specifically, a complete 
study is most necessary so that the best 
possible information program may be 
devised. It should be in complete ac- 
cordance with the terms of the foreign 
policy which those two committees are 
charged with the responsibility for for- 
mulating. I have a feeling that the best 
program need not be the most expensive 
program and that, thus, we may by group 
action on a natioral basis meet our 
strenuous fiscal problem at home and the 
challenges of an ideological warfare 
abroad with wisdom plus economy. 

Now I have said that the program at 
present is not constituted in a manner 
reflective of the American people or their 
traditional way of doing things. By that 
statement I mean that we have been con- 
fronted with the paradox of a Govern- 
ment bureau entering into a field which 
always has been predominantly the do- 
main of private enterprise—a bureau 
telling the world about the glories of the 
private-enterprise system which it has 
replaced. Nor is there evidence to prove 
that this costly substitute is justified. 

My reaction to this fact is best ex- 
pressed in the words used in the subeom- 
mittee report on the bill, page 7: 

Our forebears planted on this soll the seed 
of liberty and social freedom which, if prop- 
erly nurtured, should outgrow our boundaries 
and radiate its influence to the rest of the 
world, not through a centralized disseminat- 
ing agency but through the force of its own 
dynamics. 


“Nebulous,” you say? All dreams, all 
hopes, all worthy objectives can be called 
“nebulous.” That makes their eventual 
achievement all the more worthy. 

That statement is a credit to its au- 
thor, Mr. Corhal Orescan, clerk of our 
subcommittee. It is all the more credit- 
able because it expresses an American 
hope that individual liberty and the re- 
sultant social freedom may by the mere 
force of its example transform a state 
of global chaos into an atmosphere of 
interdependent purpose wherein all men 
may become important each to the other 
and, through a full and restraining reali- 
zation of that interdependence, work 
together peacefully, that perhaps the 
sweat of purposeful work in peace might 
achieve the same unities that have been 
effected by the tears of war. That is the 
American hope. It breaks like a sun- 
rise—to whom? To the thoughtful im- 
migrant who emerges from the shackles 
of social tradition abroad and is wel- 
comed in this land so uniquely founded 
by the genius of Washington, Franklin, 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Jay, and that 
host of immortals who founded this 
country. These immigrants see it. They 
see it with a clearer vision than we of 
more ancient migration. 
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Mr. Chairman, there is a job to do. I 
insist that it be done in the best tradi- 
tion of our America. To better under- 
stand our present position, let me review 
the basic steps that find us where we are. 
Then let me suggest the materials we 
possess for a constructive solution. 

The days of the shooting war are over. 
Looking back we can see now that, al- 
though they were days of hectic hurry, 
violence, despair, tragedy, and triumph, 
they were not, in some ways, too diffi- 
cult. 

They were days of total effort. Every- 
one was out to win the war, win it quick- 
ly. We cast aside many of our individual 
privileges. Top secret, and national se- 
curity, and national purpose beclouded, 
for the duration, our clear rights to free- 
dom of choice, of speech and of redress 
in the courts of public opinion. 

In the tangled realms of fiscal policy, 
too, we placed achievement first and the 
saner values as dictated by the competi- 
tive market second. 

We won the war at all costs. And it 
was at all costs. Costs in lives, costs in 
the draining away of our natural re- 
sources, costs in actual money. It was 
expedient and expensive. 

But, looking back, we can see the pow- 
ers that accrue to a peopie who are con- 
vinced and dedicated to a singleness of 
purpose. 

The record of the final cverpowering 
of the total governments of the Axis, the 
presumed triumph of the Allies and our- 
selves over a form of government incom- 
patible with our own, was worth, we 
thought, the digressions we ourselves had 
been forced to make. 

Even a representative republic must 
detour from its broad avenues of pur- 
pose in war times. Its goal of destiny de- 
mands that certain decisions be made by 
small and trusted groups. To do this, 
we passed war powers and gave them to 
the President. When expediency re- 
quired that quick decisions be made, we 
accepted them in the form of directives. 
Yet we knew, and we now know, that 
government by directives approaches the 
executive form of government and that 
the distrusted total form of government 
is but a step beyond. 

America’s sons and daughters, her re- 
sources and her riches, all were made 
available to be used and be spent for just 
one purpose, victory. 

The enemy, with his cannons and his 
planned blitzkrieg, is vanquished. 

We can be both thankful and, I hope, 
humble in that fact. 

We can be united in a determination 
that our total effort must now be bent to 
keep the scourge of war from returning 
to our world. This purpose we owe to the 
white crosses that punctuate the sen- 
tences of recent history. Our debt is to 
the lives they might otherwise have lived. 

The days of shooting war, I have said, 
are over. But the challenge to our capi- 
talistic western civilization looms just as 
large as ever. Certainly, now, if our 
freedoms were worth fighting for at Dun- 
kirk, El Alamein, Normandy, across the 
broad Pacific, and all over the world, then 
those same freedoms are worth fighting 
for now. And the responsibility should 
not be delegated, without authorization, 
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to a small group in a department or 
bureau. 

I believe with fervent firmness that 
our total talent can and should be 
mobilized—openly and with announced 
purpose—to fight America’s battles in 
the ideological warfare that, today, 
menaces our present hard-won peace. 

That this assembling of ability can be 
achieved without conscription, on a 
voluntary basis, is all the more in its 
favor. 

Our total talent? Does anyone here 
today know what a tremendous wealth 
of talent we have which could be utilized 
in telling our story to the world? 

Mr. Chairman, the popular conception 
of the so-called Voice of America is that 
it consists solely of a few radio stations, 
built by the Government, and a handful 
of men in the State Department putting 
out a campaign of propaganda as a 
countermeasure to an ever stronger cam- 
paign of propaganda being put out by 
other countries. 

In my conception, Mr. Chairman, the 
real Voice of America is sounded in 
140,000,000 throats and is a blending of 
many different tones. 

I would like to refer this Committee to 
pages 422-436, inclusive, of the subcom- 
mittee hearings on this bill. I made a 
sincere attempt to discover in full what 
the sum total of talents available in this 
campaign might be. The answers to my 
questions found there are not too accept- 
able—but they do give some idea of the 
extent of our total talent resources 
which might be used in this ideological 
conflict. 

Reference is made in those hearings to 
our greatest single power for good will in 
the field of international relations—the 
free, Christian church and its mission- 
aries. Nothing we do, governmentally, 
should undermine nor dilute the clear 
glory of their work. 

There are references made to our 
American educational institutions—both 
at home and abroad. There are hun- 
dreds of schools in far-off countries 
maintained by American wealth and 
thousands of foreign students brought 
here annually to receive the benefits of 
our own universities. Also, we send vast 
numbers of our educators across the 
seas—to learn for themselves and to 
spread their own knowledge to others. 
I would suggest to the State Department 
that much better use could be made of 
these educators and students than is now 
being done. 

Our newspapers and periodical jour- 
nals have correspondents in nearly every 
foreign country, and their product in this 
postwar year is more widely distributed 
in foreign markets than ever before. 
Some of them publish in English, with 
great success; others in the languages of 
their distribution area. Certainly we can 
encourage and make greater use of these 
media, 

We can also do much to encourage a 
wider circulation of AMerican music and 
musical talent through extension of pri- 
vate publishing firms and concert agen- 
cies and facilitating of copyright clear- 
ances, 

My questioning in those hearings re- 
vealed that no exact information has 
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been gathered to determine how many 
American firms there are which have 
representation abroad. It was admitted 
in the hearings that some 22,000 Ameri- 


‘can firms are engaged in export-import 


trade. It also was brought out that, so 
far, no full-scale attempt has been made 
to use these advance guards of individu- 
alistic America as local demonstrators of 
kaia American capitalism is and should 
But I need not further review the total 
of our talent. You know them—our mis- 
sionaries, our journalists, our educators, 
our philanthropists, our businessmen— 
our ordinary individual Americans—all 
fired with a desire to help in the problem 
before us. 

Our talent for Americanism is tre- 
mendous. 

We have a duty. We have a responsi- 
bility. We must cease “waving the bull 
at the red flag.” We must use our every 
1 to present America. That is our 

ob. 

The future will record our success. 

I submit that it is not a job for a small 
group of bureaucrats, 

It is a job for all who believe in Amer- 
ica and America’s future. Every Ameri- 
can who goes abroad should feel a per- 
sonal responsibility as to our relations 
with other countries, where one thought- 
less individual by a reckless word or act 
could, and has, undone the patient work 
of legions of laborers in the vineyards of 
good will. And all 140,000,000 of us have 
a right and a duty to participate in per- 
forming that task. 

Without necessarily agreeing with Mr. 
Lippmann’s suggestions herein made, I 
do feel that the column below is thought- 
ful and analytical. It has a definite 
place in any search for the “voice” and 
the “words” in America’s foreign policy. 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE VOICE OF AMERICA 

Though money for radio broadcasts and 
printing is needed so that the Voice of 
America may be heard in foreign lands, our 
greatest need is to have something defisite, 
clear, and convincing for that voice to say. 
There would be little opposition in Co: 
to an appropriation if it were not for the 
feeling that the men who conduct our propa- 
ganda have little to do with the making of 
our policy, and that the sales department 
of the Government is, so to speak, writing 
advertisements about goods for which the 
production engineers have just begun to 
make the first blueprints. 

As for the customers abroad, they are un- 
doubtedly confused and suspicious, partly no 
doubt because the rival firm misrepresents 
us, but chiefly because we sound so hot and 
bothered when, as a great power, they expect 
us to be cool and definite. Mr. Benton's diffi- 
culties with Congress and with the opposi- 
tion abroad will diminish when his Chief, 
Secretary Marshall, has had time to form 
and to organize a concrete American program 
for the settlement of the war. 

The elements of such a program have, I 
believe, gradually emerged from the vast and 
intricate debates, and can be formulated now 
as the basis for further discussion. They 
could, I think, be stated in some such way as 
this: 

1, The division of the world into two great 
coalitions—one with its center in Moscow and 
the other with its center in Washington—is 
only apparent, The world cannot be divided 
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in this way. The coalitions cannot be or- 
ganized. The nations of Europe will resist 
the idea that they are the satellites of the 
two non-European great powers, and that 
their continent is the predestined theater of 
a Soviet-American conflict. Insofar as the 
Truman doctrine consciously or unconscious- 
ly treats Europe in this fashion, it is an 
obstacle to the making of peace and is de- 
structive of American influence on the mak- 
ing of peace. 

2. The revival of Europe under the leader- 
ship of Great Britain and France, now the 
principal European powers, is necessary. 
There can be no German settlement except 
within the framework of a European settle- 
ment. The political and economic unifica- 
tion of Germany is neither possible nor safe 
except within the framework of a European 
economic union, and of enough European 
political union to provide the primary guar- 
anties of the German settlement. The Rus- 
sian and American guaranties of German 
good behavior will have to be secondary to 
the European guaranty. 

3. Though in the end the unity of Europe 
must comprehend the whole of Europe, a 
partial unity is better than none at all. The 
unity of western Europe alone cannot be 
self-suporting and solvent. It will require 
Official support from the Western Hemi- 
sphere, principally from the United States. 
But if the support is given on conditions 
which promote and induce unification, the 
partial union of western Europe will exert 
immense attraction upon eastern Europe. 

4. These considerations enable us to state 
the definite terms upon which we could pro- 
pose to settle the Soviet-American conflict. 
Our object is the revival of Europe as an in- 
dependent power in the world. To attain 
this object we shall have to provide the 
equivalent of lenil-lease for a term of, years 
as the necessary working capital, obtainable 
nowhere else, for a European economic 
union. 

The Russian contribution will have to be 
the military evacuation, simultaneously with 
a British, French, and American military 
evacuation, of the Continent. The armies 
must go home, leaving behind them only 
token forces in Germany and at sensitive 
and unsettled points such as Trieste and 
the Greek frontier. The military evacuation 
of Europe would have to be followed by 
agreement that all European states may enter 
the European economic union. 

In return for that, we could afford to 
- finance some German reparation payments, 
and to provide some credit, to the Soviets. 

5. In the middle east we should propose 
a new treaty covering the Dardanelles, the 
borders of Greece and Turkey, the port of 
Saloniki, and the oil concessions of Iran. 

Such a settlement is, I believe, ultimately 
attainable because it reflects the actual bal- 
ance of power, which neither can alter radi- 
cally, between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. The Red Army is deep into 
Europe. The settlement calls for its with- 
drawal to the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 
We cannot compel it to withdraw. On the 
other hand, we can prevent it from advanc- 
ing farther because of our ability to strike 
at the vital centers of Russia. The settle- 
ment would recognize the military deadlock. 

To this settlement the United States would 
contribute financial support, large by peace- 
time standards but insignificant by wartime 
standards. This assistance would ransom 
Europe from the armies of occupation, would 
revive the most highly civilized continent 
in the world, would enable Russia to obtain 
help in her own reconstruction which she 
can obtain in no other way, would enable 
this country to avoid a chronic depression 
caused by unsalable surpluses of goods, 

A program of this kind, proposing a con- 
crete settlement, would, if it were persist- 
ently, patiently, and thoroughly expounded 
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and advocated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, be very hard to misrepresent, and 
very hard to reject. . 

The Voice of America would begin to speak 
a language that the weary, the hungry, and 
the frightened are longing to hear. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
debate on the Greek-Turkish loan bill 
last week I said that this $400,000,000 
was only the beginning. I said that the 
Truman doctrine was a doctrine of pour- 
ing American dollars into every reac- 
tionary government in the world in an 
attempt to keep them in power. I said 
that the attempt by the Truman admin- 
istration to sell this bill to the people of 
the United States as a relief measure 
was the rankest kind of hypocrisy. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that 
what one says is confirmed so immedi- 
ately and so conclusively. I want to call 
the attention of the House to the three- 
column headline on the front page of 
the Washington Post of this morning. 
It reads, and I quote: 

Turks to use United States loan for mill- 
tary purposes; to ask bank aid also. 


A dispatch by the United Press an- 
nounces, and I quote: 

President Gen. Ismet Inönü, of Turkey, 
announced today that Turkey will use the 
$100,000,000 American loan for military pur- 
poses and will seek a loan from the Interna- 
tional Bank for economic development. 


In a direct answer to the question: 
“Can you say now how you would use the 
money which the United States proposes 
to advance, that is, whether for economic 
or military development?” Inönü re- 
plied: “The aid to be given by the United 
States will be used for military purposes. 
For the purpose of economic develop- 
ment a loan will be requested from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development.” 

There, Mr. Chairman, is the blunt 
answer to those who said that this was a 
relief measure. We are pouring a first 
installment of $100,000,000 into Turkey 
to keep a repressive dictatorship in 
power. 

I notice also, Mr. Chairman, that even 
the supporters of this measure are al- 
ready beginning to get a little restive 
about it. In an editorial on Greek am- 
nesty in this morning’s Washington Post 
the editors say: 

The Greek Government is acting as if the 
sole purpose of our aid were to enable it to 
stay in power. 


I include the entire editorial in the 

RECORD: 
GREEK AMNESTY 

It is clear that there can be no peace in 
Greece until there is a fairly general polit- 
ical amnesty. It is becoming equally clear 
that such an amnesty is not likely to be 
offered by the present Greek Government 
on its own initiative, For the Greek leaders 
seem to have interpreted the promise of 
American aid as a mandate to continue the 
status quo. Not only has nothing been 
done to bring about the amnesty that was 
promised the Republican generals a year ago, 
but George Patandreous, the Minister of the 
Interior, has come out publicly against an 
amnesty on the ground that it would offend 
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Greek pride and infringe on Greek sov- 
ereignty. In other words, the Greek Gov- 
ernment is acting as if the sole purpose of 
our aid were to enable it to stay in power. 
This is not a point on which diplomatic 
niceties need be involved. The talk about 
an amnesty offending Greek pride is just so 
much balderdash, The only pride that 
would be injured would be that of the semi- 
Fascists who hope to use the aid program 
for their own corrupt purposes. Since the 
Greek Government applied for the aid, we, 
as the donor, have an unquestioned right 
to insist in this minimum assurance that 
our help will be used for the aims intended. 
As we embark on a new phase of foreign 
policy, we ought to make it abundantly evi- 
dent that the policy is designed to protect 
independent governments from outside ag- 
gression, and not merely to shore up reaction. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the task that has confronted the 
Committee on Appropriations. Some- 
times it seems rather unkind when a 
committee has worked as diligently and 
as sincerely as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has to criticize some of their 
efforts. But I am sure they realize that 
the criticisms are directed with a view 
to bringing about. improvements rather 
than for any other reason. I might say 
I am not wholly in discord with the bill 
because there is certainly one feature 
of the bill which I thoroughly approve. 
I might say I not only approve of it but 
am quite sure that all the Members of 
the House from New York City approve 
that portion of it which provides in con- 
nection with the census statistics section 
that on and after October 1, 1947, all 
functions necessary to the compilation 
of foreign-trade statistics shall be per- 
formed in New York and of the foregoing 
amount $1,200,000 shall be available ex- 
clusively for this purpose. 
` I might say that the thanks of the 
people working in customs statistics in 
New York are due and are given to the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. TABER, 
and to Mr. Rooney, of Brooklyn, for their 
efforts in endeavoring to retain and for 
retaining the Customs Statistics Service 
in New York City. It had been there 
for many years but some effort was made 
on the part of the Department to remove 
it to Washington for no apparent pur- 
pose. Those who are working in that 
section in New York were able to bring 
to the attention of Mr. Rooney and Mr. 
TABER the fact that by remaining in New 
York there would be a saving to the Gov- 
ernment of approximately $200,000. 
Needless to say, both Mr. Rooney and 
Mr. Taber were anxious to save that 
money for the Government and have 
thus provided in this bill for the reten- 
tion of Customs Statistics Service in New 
York. Again I want to thank the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney! and 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser) for their efforts in that behalf. 

I desire to speak, however, particularly 
in connection with the establishment of 
air-navigation facilities. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, in order 
that conferees may be named on the 
Greek-Turkish loan legislation, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3311, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 938, an act to 
provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, with a House amendment, in- 
sist on the amendment of the House and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
Momor, Mr. JONKMAN, Mr. Bioom, and 
Mr. KEE. 


THE SCANDALOUS TURKISH-GREEK DEAL 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks on the scandalous Turkish-Greek 
deal at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, appar- 
ently President Truman and the State 


Department have paid some little atten- 


tion to what the Senate and the House 
had to say about the scandalous Turkish- 
Greek deal because our Government has 
suggested a general amnesty for the 
Greek rebels. In the news report of 
May 10, the United Press states the fol- 
lowing—and I quote: 

The Minister of Public Order, Gen. Napo- 
leon Zervas, and Deputy Prime Minister 


Stylianos Gonatas, rightists, were extremely - 


angry at American intervention, according 
to another Cabinet Minister who attended 
last night’s meeting of the political council. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that the text of this 
article appear in my remarks at this 
point. 


ATHENS NEGOTIATES ON AMNESTY PLAN—NOTE 
TO UNITED STATES ENVOY ACCEPTS IN EFFECT 
OUTSIDE SUPERVISION BUT Bars UN Pro- 
POSAL 


ATHENS, May 10.—The Greek Government 
agreed tonight in substance to the American 
suggestion of an internationally supervised 
general amnesty for Greece's estimated 15,- 
000 guerrillas. 

But the agreement, contained a note to 
the United States Ambassador Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, was based on the condition that a 
pending recommendation of the United 
Nations Balkans Investigating Commission 
for United Nations supervision of the am- 
nesty be withdrawn. 

The note followed a 14-hour meeting this 
morning between Mr. MacVeagh and Con- 
stantin Tsaldaris, Deputy Premier and For- 
eign Minister, who sought clarification of 
the American proposal for a genuine am- 
iia The American reply is expected early 
next week. 

It was understood that the American pro- 
posal, presented as a suggestion and backed 
by an implied threat to withhold American 
assistance to Greece, is that the Greek Goy- 
ernment move faster than the United Na- 
tions Balkans Commission and request sev- 
eral smaller states to supervise the amnesty. 
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TSALDARIS’ QUESTIONS CITED 

Mr. Tsaldaris was understood to have asked 
Mr. MacVeagh just who precisely would 
benefit by the amnesty, what should be done 
to men accused of common law crimes and 
what the United States would suggest for 
the methods and qualifications for the super- 
visory mission. 

Meanwhile, the extreme right and the 
extreme left here reacted alike to the Ameri- 
can proposals for foreign supervision of the 
amnesty and a broadening of the Govern- 
ment. 

Both sides accused the United States of in- 
tervening in Greece's internal affairs. The 
Minister of Public Order, Gen. Napoleon 
Zervas, and Deputy Prime Minister Stylianos 
Gonatas, rightists, were extremely angry 
at American intervention, according to an- 
other Cabinet Minister who attended last 
night's meeting of the political council. 

The Communist newspaper Rizopastis ex- 
pressed a similar feeling and carried blaring 
headlines on “American Intervention.” 

The government of Premier Demtrios 
Maximos has an amnesty program, but it is 
not trusted by the guerrillas. The plan pro- 
vides that only those accused of major crimes 
such as murder will be punished severely. 
Yet, 10 men and 1 woman were shot at 
Lamia in central Thessaly yesterday for 
collaborating with or enlisting recruits for 
the guerrillas. 


Mr. Speaker, obviously, when the 
United Nations proposes amnesty to the 
present Greek Government, the Nazi col- 
laborationist, General Zervas, who today 
is in charge of the Greek Army and the 
Greek policy, became extremely angry. 
This is a perfect illustration as to why 
the Greek Government needs to be re- 
organized. It is a perfect illustration to 
the point that political democracy is the 
only basis on which economic rehabilita- 
tion and an end to the civil war in Greece 
can be obtained. 

I wish to call the attention of the 
House to u Washington Post article of 
Monday. May 12, which states the fol- 
lowing: 

Actually, this Government has not moved 
& finger in any constructive direction since 
President Truman’s speech 2 months ago. 


The vicious reactionary monarchial 
government existing in Greece assumes 
that we are going to pour out money to 
maintain them in office by force of 
American arms. Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the article in the Washington Post ap- 
pear in my remarks at this point: 


UNITED STATES AMNESTY PLAN HELD UNAUTHOR- 
IZED—RECALCITRANT GREEK GOVERNMENT 
SEEKS TO PROVE MAC VEAGH, ETHRIDGE ACTED 
ON OWN 

(By Seymour Friedin) 

ATHENS, GREECE, May 11.—The recalcitrant 
Greek Government, more unwilling than ever 
to accept a plan of an internationally super- 
vised amnesty, sought today to prove that a 
chasm of difference existed between Wash- 
ington and United States representatives in 
Athens and Geneva. 

Employing a State Department denial in 
Washington that Ambassador Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh had been instructed to enter the nego- 
tiations, Government officials blithely ac- 
cepted their own interpretation of the state- 
ment. They suggested strongly that neither 
MacVeagh, here, nor Mark Ethridge, in Ge- 
neva, had official American blessings to make 
suggestions of any kind. 

Government quarters even suggested that 
MacVeagh might be recalled because, accord- 
ing to their version, he acted on his own initi- 
ative in proffering suggestions. Some Ameri- 
can representatives may have been staggered 
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by the Government's eager search for loop- 
holes to avoid responsibility, but this is just 
the beginning. 

George Patandreou today became the first 
minister to place himself on record publicly 
against the amnesty proposals. The Min- 
ister of the Interior asserted in his news- 
paper today that acceptance of the amnesty “ 
proposal would offend Greek pride and in- 
fringe on Greek sovereignty. 

This was the same attitude taken with- 
out attribution by most of the members of 
the Government. Opposition Center Party 
sources, however, insist the real reason for 
the Cabinet's refusal to accept the amnesty 
suggestion is the fear that it means recogni- 
tion of the Royalists’ failure to ameliorate 
conditions. 

Actually, this Government has not moved a 
finger in any constructive direction since 
President Truman’s speech 2 months ago, 
The attitude is simply to wait for the Ameri- 
can mission to arrive. This Government ap- 
parently will not make a definite move unless 
it can give the appearance of being ordered 
by an interested power. 

Nevertheless the Government persists in 
launching new offensives which so far have 
done little more than increase the guerrillas’ 
activities. It was learned today that another 
campaign has been initiated in northwest 
Thebes and Lavadia. The operation indi- 
cates that the guerrillas apparently have 
been moving slowly south toward the capital. 
Communist leadership among the rebels is 
known to seek a bold feat, like appearing 
near Athens, to prove the strength of their 
movement. 

Political discussions toward the new com- 
plexion of the Government are expected to 
be important this week, 

The aged Themistocles Sofoulis, Liberal 
Party leader, again today reiterated that he 
will not enter the Government unless he 
becomes Premier and his party can under- 
take the responsibility alone of restoring 
peace in Greece. 


Mr. Speaker, I think that our State 
Department and Mr. Truman should un- 
derstand that at least some of us in the 
Congress intend to follow with the closest 
attention the development of the Greek- 
Turkish policy and to call the attention 
of the House and of the country to any 
failures that occur. 

Mr. Speaker, for my part, and I be- 
lieve I can speak for a number of other 
Congressmen, the State Departmeni and 
the President of the Unit: 1 States can 
consider that the bipartisan foreign poli- 
cy is at an end. We are at peace; the 
President of the United States has pro- 
posed a policy which stabs the United 
Nations in the back; he has proposed a 
policy which puts military power first; 
economic reconstruction second, and po- 
litical stability last. Obviously, the poli- 
cy is a complete error; obviously, we 
should establish political stability first, 
economic reconstruction second, and 
thereby eliminate the need for military 
coercion. Obviously, the policy, instead 
of being decided by us and paid for by 
us alone, should begin with the United 
Nations, and should be decided by the 
United Nations. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the entire 
Truman doctrine is an abortive, ill-con- 
ceived policy of military aggrandizement 
which isolates America from the world, 
guarantees its own defeat because it be- 
gins at the wrong place. 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that the bipartisan 
foreign policy is at an end and because 
the Truman policy does not represent a 
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policy to maintain the national security 
of America, it violates our commitments 
to the United Nations and begins to work 
for war instead of peace. The bipartisan 
policy therefore is dead, and deserves to 
be dead. 

The foreign policy has become, Mr. 
Speaker, an issue in the 1948 campaign. 
Whether we like it or not, Mr. Truman 
has decided to run for President on a 
basis of the Truman doctrine, and there- 
by in my opinion has guaranteed his own 
defeat. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out that 
@s we move along through the year the 
vast and endless ramifications of the 
Truman doctrine will be brought home 
to the Congress. The Washington Post 
of Monday had an article from which 
I wish to quote from London. This 
article states: “The Conservative Party 
published today an election program ac- 
cepting substantially all objectives of the 
Socialist program, with some differences 
in method and asking for a new, bigger, 
and more generous loan from the United 
States.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this article ap- 
pear in my remarks at this voint. 


TORIES SEEK BIGGER UNITED STATES LOAN, 
ENDORSE SOCIALIST OBJECTIVES 


Lonpon, May 11.—The Conservative Party 
published today an election platform accept- 
ing substantially all objectives of the Social- 
ist program, with some differences in method, 
and asking for a new, bigger, and more gen- 
erous loan from the United States. 

The statement said in effect that if elected 
the Tories will carry out practically the whole 
Socialist program, with more efficiency, more 
individual freedom, and less red tape. 

The Tories predicted an economic crisis for 
Britain in 1948, saying the American and 
Canadian loans would be exhausted by the 
middle of that year. They said Britain could 
not scale down its empire-preference tariff 
structure—as required in the current loan 
agreement with the United States—unless 
“other countries” offered adequate reductions 
in their own trade barriers. 

“Concessions hedged around with escape 

clauses,” the statement added, referring to 
the same loan agreement, “are of no use to 
us.” 
For the next few years the volume of 
world trade will depend on the amount of 
help the United States gives to war-stricken 
countries like Britain, which cannot afford 
to pay for their imports, the statement 
continued. If the United States is willing 
to lend money to other countries and accept 
their goods in payment of interest, world 
trade will d and Britain will secure a 
large enough share of it to pay for her own 
vital imports, the statement said. 

“If the United States is not willing to 
follow this policy, we shall have to make the 
best of the avenues of trade at our dis- 
posal,” the Tories wrote. 

The statement accepts all the Socialists’ 
main ideas. The Tories agree that Britain's 
economic life should be planned by the 
government for the benefit of the nation. 
They agree that government planning should 
insure full employment at all times; allo- 
cate materials and manpower to the in- 
dustries where they are most needed; give 
top priority to the capital re-equipment of 
industry, the export drive, power, transport, 
and housing; continue rationing and price 
controls as long as the necessities of life 
are scarce; and guarantee the farmers’ mar- 
ket and prices, 

The Tories accept the nationalization of 
the coal mines, railroads, and the Bank of 
England without protest, and most of their 
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fiscal policy is identical with that of Hugh 
Dalton, Socialist Chancelor of the Ex- 
chequer. But they promise to free part of 
the road-trucking and civil aviation indus- 
tries from national ownership, and they op- 
pose the nationalization of iron and steel. 
They also contend that the Government is 
spending too much money and encouraging 
inflation. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust that the Members 
of the House will note that the Conserva- 
tive Party is asking for a bigger and more 
generous loan from the United States. In 
this connection, Mr. Stewart Alsop, who 
writes the very interesting and able col- 
umn entitled “Matter of Fact,” in the 
first of three articles summarizing his 
experiences in England argues that the 
Greek crisis in retrospect will look like 
a teapot tempest. He points out that 
the British are facing an enormous 
world-wide crisis from which the United 
States alone ean rescue them. Mr. 
Speaker, I request that Mr. Alsop’s col- 
umn on British-American partnership be 
included in my remarks at this point: 


MATTER OF FACT 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


CAN WE DO THE JOB?—THE BRITISH PARTNER- 
SHIP 


The infinite boredom in a little room which 
trans-Atlantic plane travel provides leaves 
the returning traveler little alternative to 
thought. To one who has seen, however 
briefly, something of the contest between the 
Soviet Union and the West now in progress 
throughout the Near and Middle East, the 
likeliest subject with which to while away 
the long hours is simply this: Can we do the 
job? 

Certainly the effort which has already 
started to checkmate Soviet expension by 
promoting political and economic stability 
in the Middle East and elsewhere in the 
world, will not be an easy job. Yet given 
certain conditions, it can be done. 

One condition is painfully obvious. That 
is that Great Britain remain a major world 
power. American policy in the Middle East 
is based squarely on the assumption that 
Great Britain remain a good long-term bet. 
This is so, simply because a total British 
economic collapse, or a wholesale withdrawal 
of British influence (or what ts more likely, 
both together) would leave a vast vacuum 
far more easily filled by the Soviet Union 
than by the United States. The question 
is therefore pertinent: “How good a bet is 
Great Britain?” 

To that question you can find in England 
an infinite variety of answers. “You can 
write us off,” one prominent Tory remarked 
to this reporter, with that intense pleasure 
in the lugubrious sometimes attributed to 
the unadmirable English weather. 

Glance at the coal cuts for this summer, 
glance at the export figures, and stop fooling 
yourselves. England will never make it. A 
dwindling rumber of enthusiastic Socialists 
see the Socialist millennium ushered in with- 
in a couple of years or so, with plenty for all 
and dancing on the village green. What 
appear to be the most sensible and informed 
observers place the answer somewhere be- 
tween these extremes. Their mood is one 
of guarded optimism. They are betting on 
England, but they have their fingers crossed. 

There are all sorts of reasons why no 
sensible man would dare to uncross his 
fingers in the near future. Coal is one. 
Coal is at the heart of the British economic 
crisis; if coal production were suddenly and 
miraculously to equal prewar, the whole 
country would be out of the woods tomor- 
row. Yet, this month the hours of work at 
the coal face have been reduced to 85, and 
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played-out Welsh mines, their seams almost 
run out, are still being worked, while rich, 
new, unexploited mines in Yorkshire are 
badly undermanned. The problem is partly 
human and partly political. The miners ex- 
hibit the same curious lethargy which char- 
acterizes many workers in many industries 
in postwar Britain. The Government has 
no carrot in the form of consumption goods 
to offer them, and since it is politically de- 
pendent on their good will, it dares not use 
a stick. Yet there are signs that the mean- 
ing of the terrible coal crisis of the winter 
has struck home, and that nationalization 
has provided a morale boost. Despite wild- 
cat strikes, the production curve is gently up. 

Another symptom of the reason why fin- 
gers remain crossed may be found in the 
simple fact that during the recent Easter 
recess of Parliament most of the members 
of the Cabinet took to their beds in utter 
exhaustion. They were on the verge of total 
collapse simply because of the desperate 
shortage of eficient personnel to manage the 
immense business of transforming Britain 
into a semisocial state. One high Labor 
Party official remarked to this reporter that 
before the war he and his friends had al- 
Ways imagined that the greatest obstacle to 
successful socialism would be the bitter in- 
transigeance of the ruling class, but they had 
found that the real trouble was not bar- 
ricades in the streets but getting good men 
to run the show. The transfer of the basic 
economic power into the hands of the state 
presupposes men with the technical training 
to manage this vast power. Such men have 
too often been lacking, and the result has 
not infrequently been something close to 
total administrative break-down, but here, 
too, are signs of improvement. 

Yet the plain fact is that whatever gov- 
ernment were in power—and the Tory lead- 
ers in private conversation thank their lucky 
stars that they were beaten in 1945—Great 
Britain would inevitably be sailing perilously 
close to the wind in these postwar years. 
British economists, when they go to bed at 
night, must pray for the return of the world 
buyers’ market in food. When that time 
comes, not only will Britain be able to buy 
the food at lower prices to keep 49,000,000 
people alive, but the strength of the British 
economic position as the world’s great mar- 
ket will again be restored. But until that 
time comes the British economy will drop 
along from crisis to crisis, now showing signs 
of recovery, now seemingly about to sink 
without trace. 

If and when it becomes clear that the 
British economy is in fact faced with total 
collapse, the United States will be confronted 
with a crisis of foreign policy which will 
make the Greek crisis seem in retrospect a 
mere teapot tempest. It is the certainty that 
an economic collapse is on the way, and 
that such a collapse will force the Labor 
government to cut its world commitments, 
to divorce its policy from that of the United 
States, and to appease the Soviet Union; that 
gives the Labor rebels their perfect confi- 
dence that they will win in the end. 

In this prospect, the United States can do 
more than cross its fingers. Among both 
American and British policy makers there is 
a growing conviction that some sort of over- 
all agreement on the parts both nations must 
play in the coming few years is essential. 
Such an agreement would be specifically de- 
signed to take some of the heavy and dispro- 
portionate load off British shoulders while 
Britain fights for her economic life. For 
Britain, it would be a form of life insurance 

the economic storms looming visibly 
on the British horizon. For the United 
States, such an agreement would also be life 
insurance; insurance against the unthinkable 
catastrophe of the loss of the only depend- 
able ally in the effort to contain Soviet ex- 
pansion and reach a true world settlement. 


—_— 
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Of course, Mr. Speaker, when we con- 
sider that the French Government is now 
depending on us, and when we examine 
the economic situation in France and 
Japan and discover that we will be asked 
to rebuild these economies, we began to 
understand the enormous commitments 
to whicl: the Truman doctrine has bound 
us. 
Japan alone will take one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
Mr. Alfred Friendly, writing for the 
Washington Post of this past Sunday, 
states, and I quote: 


A large segment of the Japanese Nation 
has relaxed into complacent dependency on 
American largesse. 


Our State Department is demanding 
seventy-five or one hundred and seventy- 
five millions for Korea. Now we discover 
that we are going to have to carry Japan 
on our backs for another three or four 
hundred millions each year. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask that Mr. Friendly’s article on 
Japan appear in my remarks at this 
point. 

REPARATIONS - OUT - OF - PRODUCTION IDEA 

STUDIED—UNITED STATES PLANS “Hypo” FOR 

LAGGING JAPAN 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Weary of pouring American money down a 
bottomless pit, State Department experts are 
deliberating a new plan involving a “crank- 
ing up” of the Japanese economy, the Wash- 
ington Post learned last week. 

It involves rehabilitation of Japanese trade 
and industry to the point where it can sup- 
port itself and pay its war reparations out 
of its current production. 

The plan is still only in the discussion and 
exploratory stages Its general outlines, 
however, have been talked over with persons 
high on the staff of General MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers. 

The United States is pumping $225,000,000 
a year into Japan in the form of food and 
supplies. This is a minimum “antidisease 
and unrest” necessity. This relief payment 
is supposed to end after 1948, but unless the 
Japanese economy improves materially the 
need for continuing payments will still be 
compelling. 

But the Japanese economy shows no signs 
of improvement. On the contrary, it has 
deteriorated notably ever since November. 

A second necessity, intimately connected 
with the first, is that of helping solve the 
economic difficulties of the countries of the 
Far East which fought Japan. As long as 
Japan continues to live only by virtue of an 
economic oxygen tent provided by the United 
States, its neighboring countries—China, the 
Philippines, Korea, the Netherlands East In- 
dies, French Indochina, etc.—have no hope 
of obtaining reparations from her to help re- 
store their own economies. 

OWN BOOTSTRAPS POLICY 

Accordingly, the State Department has 
about reached the conclusion that two basic 
policies which we have followed since VJ-day 
must be subjected to a considerable over- 
hauling. 

The first policy relates to Japanese eco- 
nomic recovery. The directives on this mat- 
ter have said, in effect, “You got yourself into 
this jam; now it's up to you to get yourself 
out as best you can, by your own efforts.” 

The second policy calls for the Japanese 
payment of reparations out of its capital, 
in the form of plant, equipment, reserves, 
and other physical and financial assets. 
Though the Potsdam Declaration did not 
close the door to a system of reparations out 
of current production, it did not direct that 
method to be undertaken. 
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These two policies, certain State Depart- 
ment officials believe, are not working out. 
In the first place, Japan shows no signs of 
getting herself out of the jam. It is on the 
brink of starvation, Mass unrest, particular- 
ly in the urban centers, provides a sterile 
field in which to plant the seeds of democ- 
racy. 

In the second place, it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that transferring Japanese indus- 
trial equipment, placement or en gross, to its 
oe pelt ik as reparations is not very success- 

ul. 

Much of Japan’s industrial equipment is 
obsolescent, was undermaintained during the 
war, and has deteriorateu since. It is difficult 
and uneconomical to move (it’s pretty hard 
and fairly futile to pick up and move a blast 
furnace, for example). Besides, it takes 
much technical skill for a neighboring nation 
to absorb the equipment into its own 
economy. 

It is questionable whether China, for in- 
stance, would have the technical ability to 
take over a large part of Japan's steel plant, 
or whether the Philippines could absorb the 
erstwhile Japanese aluminum industry. 

There are, however, many items which 
Japan could produce with its present equip- 
ment which would be inordinately useful to 
the countries ravaged by war. China needs 
coastal and river vessels which could be pro- 
duced in Japanese shipyards. Railroad 
equipment, textile and food-processing ma- 
chinery and plants could also be turned out 
in Japan to fill urgent needs of nearby lands. 

Is it possible, then, to modify the policies 
we have followed as regards Japan, and re- 
orient Japanese industry?. Can it be made 
to develop surplus as well as maintain its own 
economic life? 


CAN’T BOOST SUBSIDY 


State Department groups worrying about 
the problem hope that the answers to both 
questions will be in the affirmative. But they 
admit the presence of several extremely difi- 
cult problems and conditioning factors: 

1. No additional financing of the new plan 
can be counted on from the American Gov- 
ernment. As a practical matter, it is felt 
that Congress would not agree to a subsidy 
larger than the present annual two hundred 
and twenty-five million, 

2. The countries of the Far East are not 
going to be particularly happy to see us help 
build up the Japanese economy while their 
own economies are in such a sad state. Yet 
these countries must cooperate in the plan 
if it is to be a success, 

Accordingly, the United States must be 
able to demonstrate that the plan will be to 
their benefit. It is at this point that the 
scheme of reparations out of current produc- 
tion comes into the picture. The prospect of 
reparations payments may serve to make the 
rehabilitation plan palatable to Japan's 
neighbors and to enlist their tangible help 
in the form of financing. 

3. A large segment of the Japanese nation 
has relaxed into complacent dependency on 
American largesse. It will be difficult to re- 
organize its industry, and its psychology, to 
produce on a higher level and to export the 
surplus. Much pressure will be needed to 
force Japan to produce under a rational sys- 
tem. Up to this point the pressure that 
MacArthur has exerted has been less than 
successful. 

4. Success of the plan depends on securing 
a much larger supply of imported raw mate- 
rials than Japan has been receiving. 
Although production facilities are ample for 
a much higher rate of industrial activity— 
enough to produce large exports of finished 
goods—Japan stands desperately in need of 
coal, raw cotton, and many other commodi- 
ties. 

5. To obtain these raw materials, and for 
other purposes, considerable financing is 
needed, over and above the $225,000,000 a 
year supplied by the United States. The 
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hope is that some of this financing can be 
done by private industry, interested in im- 
ports from Japan, and some by neighboring 
countries, in the hope that initial outlays. 
will produce ultimate reparations. 

TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE MILLION GAP 

State Department economists calculate 
that some $800,000,000 will be needed to do 
the job in 1948. Of this, Japan is assured the 
two hundred and twenty-five million and 
can make up about three hundred million 
from the sale of her increased exports. This 
leaves a deficit of about two hundred and 
seventy-five million, 

To make this up, there is some one hundred 
and fifty million in gold and silver owned 
by Japan. The remaining one hundred and 
twenty-five million, it is hoped, can be 
provided by trade credits, by nearby coun- 
tries and by private business interests. 

Far Eastern experts admit the enormous 
difficulties in the proposed program, and con- 
cede that their plans are still tentative, far 
from adoption. But, they insist, this plan 
or some other must replace a present system 
which holds in it precisely the same promise 
as does pouring sand down a rat hole. 


Mr. Speaker, I have said that in my 
opinion the bipartisan foreign policy is 
at an end. I believe that the Truman 
administration will argue for heavier and 
heavier expenditures, for universal mili- 
tary conscription on the basis of the Tru- 
man doctrine. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
serve notice that the kind of naval diplo- 
matic thinking which characterizes the 
Greek-Turkish business will come in for 
rough sledding whenever it raises its head 
in the future. Admirals seem to have a 
fascination for islands and for peninsulas 
and for straits. They love to hang 
around the perimeters of great conti- 
nental masses with their warships. They 
love to have long lines of communica- 
tions. They love to mess in Greece when 
the main fight is in the heart of Europe 
in Germany. For three centuries the 
British naval diplomacy and naval think- 
ing has built up island bases and de- 
pendencies and lines of naval communi- 
cation throughout the world. It is a 
wonderful thing for admirals to have 
battleships and islands and bases and 
little peninsulas and long lines of com- 
munication, but 90 percent of it is waste; 
90 percent is useless and 90 percent is a 
handicap rather than a help in actual 
warfare. Perhaps if the Navy could be 
excused from participating in the formu- 
lation of policy, when the Truman doc- 
trine is to be expanded there would be 
less discussion and less trouble about the 
whole business. 

I believe that the Truman administra- 
tion will be well advised to understand 
now that the bipartisan foreign policy, 
so far as the large group of Republicans 
in the House is concerned, is a dead duck, 
and we intend to fight for a genuine 
American peace policy based solidly on 
the UN. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the REC- 
ORD a newspaper article with reference 
to a meeting of eight western governors 
in the city of Seattle on May 7 of this 
year. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION TO EXTEND REMARKS 
AT THIS POINT 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point two telegrams, one 
from the mayor of San Francisco, Mr. 
Roger D. Lapham, and one from Mr. 
Mike Doolin, manager, San Francisco 
Airport, with reference to the bill now 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

13 telegrams referred to are as fol- 

WS? 


San Francisco, CALIF., May 9, 1947. 
Hon. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Advised House Appropriations Committee 
has eliminated from Commerce Department 
appropriation bill funds for operation of 
San Francisco Airport air traffic control 
tower. 

While we naturally protest imposition of 
this financial burden on our local govern- 
ment, we are more principally concerned be- 
cause of firm feeling that all traffic control 
tower men should be hired and controlled by 
one agency, necessarily Federal, in interests 
of uniform control in all airports and re- 
sulting standardization of safety for benefit 
of all pilots as well as passengers. It is un- 
thinkable that national and international air 
commerce and lives of countless thousands 
of passengers should be jeopardized. 

I personally oppose centralization of gov- 
ernment in Federal hands as matter of broad 
principle but feel that air commerce which 
knows no State boundaries and few inter- 
national ones is type of operation so fast 
moving and broad that centralization in 
Federal agency of safety control and super- 
vision is only answer in this particular case. 

San Francisco now spending twenty mil- 
lions to make airport one of world’s finest. 
Many other cities also modernizing airports 
for safety and convenience. All this would 
be undermined if uniform safety standards 
of air traffic control tower men sidetracked 
by Federal Government. 

RoGER D. LAPHAM, 
Mayor. 
Cuicaco, ILL., May 12, 1947. 
RIc HARD J. WELCH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Association of Airport Exec- 
utives in annual convention at Chicago 
and as a special first order of business re- 
quest that you present to the Congress im- 
mediately its unanimous and urgent pro- 
test against the elimination from CAA ap- 
propriations of funds for the operation of 
air traffic control towers. This association 
composed of airport managers and execu- 
tives of wide experience in aviation, and from 
localities with the heaviest volume of air 
traffic, are amazed at the elimination of 
funds for this key agency on which is de- 
pendent the safety of air commerce and the 
life of every pilot and air passenger on air- 
line or any other aircraft. 

Congress must reinstate funds for the Fed- 
eral operations of air traffic control towers 
or take the responsibility for the complete 
break-down of a system of flight control 
which has been proven the safest in the 
world, 

MIKE DOOLIN, 
Manager, San Francisco Airport. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LYLE (at the request of Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
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include a resolution adopted by the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress relative to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain quotations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
the remarks that I made today while 
the House was in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and include a number of tables and 
statistics. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3311) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, and Commerce and the 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly. the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3311, the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary appropriation bill, fiscal year 1948, 
with Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Lyncu] has 2 minutes 
remaining. 

The gentleman from New York is 
recognized. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


Mr.LYNCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask the 
membership of this House whether we 
must purchase Government economy 
with the lives of our citizens—men, 
women, and children who are entrust- 
ing their safety to the air lines of 
America. 

Do you remember the black headlines 
in December and January, when it 
seemed as if each day brought another 
terrible airplane accident? Did you 
read the casualty lists, fearing that a 
friend, or even a beloved relative, might 
have perished? 

The Congress, shocked at the air ac- 
cidents, began independent investiga- 
tions into air safety. The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, held 
long hearings into the causes of these 
accidents, 

And what did both these committees 
find? Both committees, investigating 
independently, recommended that the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration install 
modern navigation aids along the air- 
ways to save the lives of our citizens. 

Let me quote from the preliminary re- 
port of our own Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, dated 
February 19, 1947: 

It appears, however, that there has been 
a certain number of accidents recently 


which might have been prevented had cer- 
tain facilities been available. * It 
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is the committee’s opinion that the Federal 
Government should provide certain facili- 
ties to increase alr safety as soon as pos- 
sible. * * Tour committee is encour- 
aged to note the development of air aids to 
navigation, including aids to landing and 
take-offs that have been advanced in de- 
velopment during the war, but is concerned 
by the delay in installation of such equip- 
ment caused by the war, and urges accelera- 
tion in the provision of the necessary funds 
so that these aids may be made fully avail- 
able as soon as possible. 


Now let me quote from the interim re- 
port of the Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, investigating air safety: 

The members of the subcommittee stress 
the urgency of the installation of all pos- 
sible navigational aids as far as feasible be- 
fore the winter of 1947-48. It is recom- 
mended that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration plan this present program for com- 
pletion within a period not exceeding 18 
months. 


In accordance with these recommen- 
dations by committees of both the House 
and Senate, the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration has asked for $36,308,000 to 
buy and install the equipment. needed 
to assure the safety of American air pas- 
sengers through the storms and bad 
weather of the coming winter. 

Instead of providing for this emer- 
gency need as recommended by the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees of both Houses—instead of pro- 
viding the funds so that our air pas- 
sengers can ride in safety and security— 
the House Appropriations Committee 
proposes that we slash this request by 
more than 50 percent. 

If this cut is made, it will mean elimi- 
nation of 42 very high-frequency radio 
ranges, 38 instrument-landing systems, 
38 high-intensity approach lights, and 
all the low-frequency high-powered 
omnidirectional radio ranges planned 
for the continental United States. In 
addition, it will mean a drastic reduc- 
tion in the program for installing ground- 
controlled approach radar necessary to 
bring our planes in safely through fog 
and rain. And it will mean a sharp re- 
duction in surveillance radar equip- 
ment needed to prevent collisions in 
midair over our airports. 

Last year 12,500,000 Americans rode 
on our domestic air lines. This year the 
number may well be 15,000,000 people 
whose lives depend on adequate facili- 
ties for bad-weather travel. 

Can we tell the people of the United 
States that their lives, and the lives of 
their families, mean so little to us that 
we will not appropriate the funds neces- 
sary to make air travel safe? Is this the 
economy which the people of the United 
States are seeking? 

Let me say, insofar as New York is 
concerned, the tower controls will cost 
the city, I am told, something between 
$250,000 and $500,000 per annum for La- 
Guardia and Floyd Bennett Fields if 
their maintenance of operation are not 
continued by the Federal Government as 
in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, Price]. 
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Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
like the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lyncu], I fully realize the difficult tasks 
of the hard-working subcommittee in 
trying to effect economies so much de- 
sired by all of us. I dislike to be in dis- 
agreement with the committee, but I am 
also interested in air safety and in effec- 
tive foreign relations. At this point I 
shali speak only of the latter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am gravely disturbed 
by the proposed cut in the budget of the 
Foreign Service of the United States. 

The account which General Marshall 
brought us of the Moscow Conference 
should convince that last doubter that 
we are living in a dangerous world. We 
are not at war, but we are not at peace. 
After the end of the fighting, no man 
can say how or when the peace treaties 
with our principal enemies will ever be 
signed. We cannot make the peace be- 
cause relations between the principal 
allies in the struggle are not peaceful. 

Two years ago, with high hopes, we 
drew the plan and raised the walls of 
what was to be the citadel of peace. No 
more comprehensive well-balanced in- 
ternational organization has ever been 
created than the United Nations, and 
none gave greater promise or faced a 
more crucial destiny; none has faced 
graver troubles so soon after its begin- 
ning. Ten times the will of the majority 
has been brought to nothing by the veto 
of the Soviet Union. The armed forces 
which were to enforce the collective will 
are now seen to be limited to the size 
needed to browbeat small nations, and 
over all hangs the vast insecurity caused 
by the failure to agree on any plan to 
harness the terrors of the atom bomb. 

If the United Nations is to be saved 
all nations must come before its bar as 
“sovereign equals.” If the United States 
is to be saved it must not allow the 
sovereign equality of its brother democ- 
racies to go down before pressures from 
without and Communists boring from 
within. 

The Nation must save itself by its own 
exertions. This is what the Truman 
doctrine means. It means that the 
United States must go into the field to 
fight a campaign for peace. 

At the same time that this decision 
to take the field was being considered, 
another decision was being made here in 
Washington. It was decided to inaugu- 
rate this campaign by cutting down on 
supplies and equipment of our first field 
force—the Foreign Service of the United 
States. 

When General Marshall asked us for 
tens of billions of dollars to prosecute the 
war we had full and complete confidence 
in him, and I am certain that I speak 
for every Member of this House in saying 
that not one of us begrudge a single 
penny of the funds we thus placed at his 
disposal. 

Today the United States is indeed for- 
tunate in having General Marshall as 
Secretary of State and as the President’s 
principal assistant in leading the battle 
for peace. If we deny him the funds 
which he in his considered judgment is 
asking for the Foreign Service of the 
United States we will not only be ham- 
pering him in his campaign for peace 
but also be showing a surprising lack 
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of confidence in the judgment of a man 
to whom we entrusted without question 
tens of billions of dollars and who more 
than justified the trust we placed in him. 

I am certain that we will find it most 
difficult to satisfy our consciences that 
we have done everything possible to pro- 
tect the interests of the United States 
if we hamper the efforts of our Secretary 
of State to secure peace by refusing him 
the tools he needs for this task. 

The United States was formerly in a 
most advantageous strategic position. 
Its frontiers were protected by two 
broad oceans. The events of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki show clearly that oceans 
or other geographic or man-made lines 
of defense have become practically use- 
less. 

The Foreign Service has often been 
called our first line of defense and with 
the new methods of warfare and the re- 
sultant decrease in the protection which 
our geographic position affords us, the 
importance of this first line looms even 
greater. 

Secretary Marshall has explained in 
great detail why he requests these ap- 
propriations for the Foreign Service. As 
we all have this material I do not wish 
to take your time to go over the same 
ground. 

My earnest plea to you is to give the 
Secretary in toto the comparatively 
small sum he judges indispensable for 
the Foreign Service, both as a direct 
means of assisting him in his labor for 
peace and to strengthen the first line of 
defense of the United States, 

During the hearings the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] asked Gen- 
eral Marshall if he felt he needed to have 
the full amount requested for major ac- 
tivities of the State Department. Gen- 
eral Marshall replied very emphatically 
that the requests were conservative and 
he told the subcommittee that it is very 
important that there be no cut in For- 
eign Service personnel. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MEADE]. 

Mr. MEADE of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to protest most vigorously 
the action of the committee in elimi- 
nating Federal funds for the operation 
of control towers in important air- 
fields. As the Members of Congress are 
no doubt aware, Baltimore is one 
of the largest aviation centers in this 
country and we are vitally interested 
in doing everything possible to promote 
aviation with the greatest possible 
amount of safety. In my opinion the 
elimination at this time of Federal funds 
for the operation of control towers would 
vitally affect my district and would have 
a tremendous effect upon the safe opera- 
tion of airplanes throughout the country. 
I think that the committee in their con~ 
sideration of aviation has forgotten the 
tremendous advances which are being 
made and which must continue to be 
made in this country so that we may have 
in America the most modern airplanes 
and airports in the entire world. 

I find it impossible to condone the rec- 
ommended cut by our Appropriations 
Committee whereby half of the large air- 
ports scheduled for improvement under 
the Federal aid airport program would 
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have to be scrapped. I ask you gentle- 
men how can we maintain our present 
eminent position in the field of world 
aviation if this reduction of funds from 
$65,000,000 to $32,500,000 is made? 

Airports are not only the very founda- 
tion of our aviation industry but the 
hope of our aviation future. Without 
continuous development our country will 
find itself in the unenviable position of 
falling behind in the march of aviation 
progress. You and I cannot afford, at 
the price of so-called economy, to wreck 
a program designed not only to keep 
abreast of the rapid pace set by civilian 
aviation since the war but as insurance 
for national defense itself. 

I strongly believe that economy of this 
kind is false economy. Let there be 
economy where we can afford it but let us 
not plunge blindly into a situation that 
will have dire effects on our newest and 
fastest growing industry—aviation. It 
was largely through this industry that 
we were able to defeat our recent 
enemies—let us not strangle it now that 
peace has come. We must let it expand. 
We must go even further than that— 
we must give it a helping hand. 

Think of the drastic effect these con- 
templated cuts would have on the Na- 
tion. Over 300 of our great cities have 
been singled out on a strict priority basis 
for airport improvement during the fiscal 
year 1948. The $65,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget 
would have taken care of these neces- 
sary improvements. Now we find that 
figure chopped in half. That means that 
perhaps 150 of our important cities may 
be unable to proceed with the necessary 
improvements on their airport facilities— 
and at a time when air commerce has 
reached an all-time high—and further- 
more at a time when other nations are 
leaving no stone unturned to take over 
our leading place in aviation. 

A year ago the Congress of the United 
States recognized the urgent need for 
airport development and authorized the 
expenditure of $500,000,000 in Federal 
funds over a 7-year period to assure us 
of a well balanced system of airports. 
The cities and towns were led to believe 
that they would have true Federal aid 
in constructing or improving their air- 
ports. We will be breaking faith if we 
withdraw with one hand that which we 
have already offered with the other. 
Sharp cuts like those recommended by 
our Appropriations Committee report 
will throw our whole airport-building 
program completely out of balance. We 
must not let this happen. The appro- 
priation of but half of the requested 
$65,006,000 may damage for some time 
to come the air service of our scheduled 
airlines, which are willing and anxious 
to schedule flights into cities that do not 
now have adequate airport facilities, but 
which would have if the full $65,000,000 
is appropriated. 

There is great need of speed in this 
airport-building program. The life of 
the act which makes it possible is but 
for 7 years. Any delay by us at this time 
in meeting our obligations to the pecple 
of the country means time lost—time 
that it will not be possible to make up in 
the 7 years of the bill. At the rate rec- 
ommended for this 1948 airport building, 
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Iess than 50 percent of the proposed pro- 
gram will be accomplished by 1953. 
That may mean large expenditures at a 
later date while the great aviation in- 
dustry stands still. 

Can we afford such a situation in these 
unsettled times? I for one am convinced 
that w cannot and I sincerely hope that 
you gentlemen wil! join me in seeing to 
It that the original request is restored. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Karsten}. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, within the time allotted to 
me, I could not cover this entire bill. 
However, I should like to discuss the 
effects of the proposed reductions upon 
small business. 

: Within the past few months we have 

heard much about reducing Government 
expenditures and almost in every in- 
stance it has been contended by those 
advocating the cuts that essential Gov- 
ernment services were not to be dis- 
turbed. It is not working out this way. 
' When a department does not have 
sufficient funds to function, it cannot 
operate effectively and in many instances 
if the proposed reductions are made they 
will result in discontinuance of many 
essential Government services entirely. 
I believe we will find this to be true in the 
pending bill. 

The cuts proposed by the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the Department of 
Commerce budget are a blow to Ameri- 
can business in general. More specifi- 
cally, they constitute a severe injury to 
small business. 

All of us believe that competition is the 
blood and bone of the free-enterprise 
system. And all of us know that com- 
petition is threatened by the rapidly in- 
creasing concentration of wealth and 
industrial power. Onc way to check the 
growth of monopoly and to encourage 
competition is to provide the small busi- 
nessman with the tools he needs. 

To compete successfully with larger 
firms, the small businessman must have 
business facts. He must know the 
markets for his product in his area. He 
must know about the growth of other 
businesses in his own field. And he must 
have access to technical information to 
help him solve his production problems. 
The proposed cuts for the Department of 
Commerce will hamper the Department 
in its attempts to raise the standards of 
management in small business. 

The big businessman can pay for this 
kind of assistance. He can hire a pri- 
vate expert or firm to analyze his market 
and keep him informed of production 
trends in his own industry. He can hire 
efficiency experts and engineers to break 
his production bottlenecks. But the 
small businessman cannot afford these 
services. He must depend in large part 
on his Government. 

If the proposed cuts are approved by 
this Congress, the small businessman is 
going to discover that his Government 
cannot give him the kind of service he 
got in the past. In many cities the busi- 
nessman who will have occasion to go 
to a Commerce Department field office 
for help next July will find an out-of- 
business sign on the door. He will have 
to go to Washington for assistance, 
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When this same small businessman 
finally makes contact with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce he will find that many 
of the services that were once available 
are no longer to be had. Take the Census 
Bureau statistics as an example. During 
the past year the Census Bureau has 
been working to set up a modern report- 
ing service to keep retailers and other 
Kinds of small businessmen informed 
about the buying habits of their custom- 
ers. A reporting panel has been set up 
to include about 175,000 firms in all im- 
portant types of retail, service, and re- 
lated businesses. The statistics based 
on reports from these firms enable busi- 
nessmen to tell how their firms are doing 
in comparison with other firms. The 
proposed cuts will make it mecessary for 
the Census Bureau to eliminate about 
one-third of the information now avail- 
able for certain types of retail and serv- 
ice businesses. In addition, it will be 
impossible for the Bureau to go ahead 
with its plans to extend this service to 
24 additional cities with populations over 
100,000. In other words, these proposed 
reductions will take away from grocers, 
druggists, lumber dealers, filling-station 
operators, and other types of small busi- 
nessmen in many parts of the country 
the information they need to plan their 
businesses and operate successfully. 

The small importer or exporter relies 
more heavily on the Department of 
Commerce than on any other single 
source of information. He needs lists 
of foreign dealers and distributors. He 
needs to know the facts about business 
conditions in foreign countries—and he 
needs to know about foreign tariffs and 
controls of all kinds. Already the De- 
partment is far behind in answering re- 
quests or this kind of information. 
The cuts proposed by the Appropriations 
Committee would make it even harder 
for the small exporter and importer to 
do business, and in some cases the de- 
lays might be so serious as to put him 
out of business entirely. 

The committee also proposes to cut 
the budget of the Office of Technical 
Services by 50 percent. To the small 
businessman this means that the De- 
partment of Commerce can no longer 
encourage research to open up new in- 
dustrial opportunities for small pro- 
ducers in various parts of the United 
States. It means, too, that when a 
small manufacturer writes to the De- 
partment of Commerce for an answer to 
a technical problem, he will find that 
the ansver does not come back to him 
as fast as it once did. If this Congress 
approves a 50-percent cut in the budget 
of the Office of Technical Services it will 
mean that we are shutting our eyes to 
the needs of the small producer. This is 
an age of science and technology, and we 
cannot rob the small manufacturer of 
his chance to get the know-how he needs 
to survive, 

I have spoken of only a few of the 
ways in which the proposed budget cuts 
will affect the small businessman. I 
could go on and mention many others. 
My main point is that these cuts will 
affect the welfare of all business, but 
they will hurt small business most. For 
the sake of our competitive, free-enter- 
prise system we cannot afford to take 
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away from the small businessman any 
of the weapons he needs in his fight for 
survival. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL}. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
apparent to me that the committee has 
not given full consideration to the con- 
sequences which will result from their 
untimely and unwarranted efforts to 
economize with regard to the mainte- 
nance and operation of Federal airways. 

This is not a partisan question. It is 
one which concerns the safety of our 
people. There is no justification for 
shifting financial] responsibility in the op- 
eration of airport traffic control towers 
upon such short notice. Neither munic- 
ipalities nor private airlines have in- 
cluded this item in their budgetary plan- 
ning. This action comes as a distinct 
shock to both of them. No; this is not 
political for I have before me three tele- 
grams, one from a leading journalist, 
another from the mayor of the city and 
County of Denver, and the third from a 
representative of the aviation industry. 
Let me read to you what each has to 


Denver, COLO., May 12, 1947. 


Urge . 
inves: te on 
for 3 3 CAA 1948 budget. This 
seems a tragic blunder. 
Regards, 
PALMER Horr, 
The Denver Post. 


Denver, Coto., May 7, 1947. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Just informed by House of Representatives 
of the elimination of the expenses attached 
to the control tower at the Municipal Airport. 
This city is contributing more than many 
times in promotion of aviation than the 
Federal Government does here. Please take 
this up with the other Members of Congress 
from Colorado, also hope you can and will 
use your best efforts to see that the appro- 
priation for municipal airports is not reduced. 
Ben F. STAPLETON, 
Mayor. 
Denver, COLO., May 9, 1947. 
Representative JOHN A. CARROLL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Operation of airport traffic control towers 
essential to safety. Neither cities nor air 
lines in financial position to take over op- 
eration. Request of Bakewell amend- 
ment to reinstate $4,830,801 in appropriation 
bill so that CAA will continue operation of 
148 control towers. 
R. F. Sxx, 


President, Continental Airlines, Inc. 


When you take away from the Fed- 
eral airways system, as is proposed, one- 
fourth of its funds for operation, you 
do two things: You cripple the organi- 
zation which must operate these air- 
ways, in this case the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and you put United 
States aviation in an unfavorable com- 
peting position in world aviation by forc- 
ing the curtailment of our Nation’s air- 
line operations. 
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These are two results entirely aside 
from the danger which you will add to 
all operations over the airways. I do 
not think this Congress wants to have it 
said that it decreased the chances for 
safety along the airways, and that is ex- 
actly what you do when we slash arbi- 
trarily the funds to maintain airway 
safety aids in condition for proper func- 
tioning. 

Let us consider the detailed services 
which this cut in the CAA’s Federal air- 
ways appropriation of 24 percent or $15,- 
225,000 of the $60,000,000 requested will 
eliminate: 

Operation of 147 airport traffic-control 
towers must now be paid for by the cities 
or be inactivated. 

Fifty-nine communications stations 
and their associated aids will be perma- 
nently discontinued. 

Modernization of the airways system 
will be stopped in its tracks, with facil- 
ities constructed during the current— 
1947—fiscal year uncommissioned and 
deteriorating from disuse. 

The modernization is the very life- 
blood of the safety aids which we sup- 
ply to our airmen. The CAA is in the 
midst of a program to change the whole 
communications and signals system from 
low frequency to very high frequency, 
which would provide static-free com- 
munications for greater efficiency. It 
has been forced by many conditions, one 
of which is limited funds, and the other 
lack of equipment, to pursue this program 
very slowly. 

Now, when supply matters are loosen- 
ing up a little, when the first rays of day- 
light are visible to those who have 
planned this modernization for many 
years, we are forced to stop the whole 
program through failure to provide 
funds to operate and maintain ade- 
quately already constructed facilities and 
abandon the completion of the planned 
system. 

Piled on top of the committee’s recom- 
mended slash there is the already added 
burden of increased costs for operating 
the airways. There has been criticism 
of the mounting cost of airway operation 
per mile, but that is hardly a satisfac- 
tory method of estimating the value of 
the service. It is more fair to consider 
these aids on the basis of what they cost 
in proportion to the passengers who used 
them. On that basis, the cost of airways 
has gone down steadily since 1935. The 
cost that year was 1.4 cents per passen- 
ger-mile. In 1944, this had dropped to 
1 cent, and for 1948, the estimated cost 
will be eight-tenths of 1 cent. 

This despite the growing costs of oper- 
ating more and more airway aids, some of 
them of much more expensive nature 
than any ever used before. Radar aids, 
for example, require more personnel than 
radio aids which can be made automatic, 
and you know that kind of personnel is 
worthy of fair pay. 

In all, this cut will mean that 920 air- 
navigation facilities, now under con- 
struction throughout the country cannot 
be commissioned, because there will be 
no funds for operating them during 1948. 
Included among these are instrument 
landing aids which were so heartily rec- 
ommended by our own committee in- 
vestigating safety on the air lines. It 
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also will be impossible to install radar 
landing aids just now being applied to 
civilian air operations, and the light 
lanes which aid the pilot in the last few 
seconds of his landing will not be turned 


on. 

This is trifing with certain disaster, I 
believe. Shocked by the air-line acci- 
dents of last winter the whole country 
heard us urge that the CAA be directed 
to buy the best safety aids and install 
them immediately. Now, instead of pro- 
viding money for purchase and installa- 
tion of these aids, we take away even 
that money requested by the CAA for 
maintaining those already installed. 
This most obviously is illogical waste— 
not economy. 

I say to you that civilian lives are not 
expendable. If we want safety on the 
airways, we must appropriate the money 
to pay for it. 

This is further and conclusive evi- 
dence that the mistake made several 
months ago of attempting a $6,000,000,000 
slash in the budget without the proper 
planning therefor was a most serious one. 
Every reasonable person recognizes that 
we must practice economy to the best of 
our ability, but we cannot do so at the 
expense of crippling certain programs 
which are vital to the necessary func- 
tioning of our Government. The items 
mentioned here must be restored. Pub- 
lic interest and safety demand it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. G. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. It seems to me 
it would be a good thing to have in the 
Recorp the answer to one of the ques- 
tions that has bothered me a good deal 
in this discussion, that is, hether in 
connection with the cuts that were made 
in the CAA appropriations the question 
of the development of the Air Corps in 
relation to national defense entered the 
picture at all, or whether on the other 
hand it was a matter merely of the abil- 
ity of various other organizations to carry 
forward financially. 

Mr. STEFAN. We have nothing to do 
with the Army Air Corps in this bill; 
all we do is with civil aviation. To clarify 
what is in the mind of the gentleman 
may I say that because we did take into 
consideration national defense we left 
in the appropriation all the safety aids 
required by the CAA. We know there 
is something new comint as far as radar 
is concerned, something better than 
ILS, perhaps some improvement on the 
grounc control approach. We also took 
into consideration the disposal of about 
400 Army and Navy airports which 
are now being acquired by States and 
municipalities, leaving their disposal so 
as to be available in case of emergency. 
Yes, we did take into consideration the 
question of national defense. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not agree with the 
gentleman. I feel that the answer to 
the question propounded by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is to the con- 
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trary, that the denial of money for Fed- 
eral aid to the airport progrrm and for 
the air safety control towers has quite an 
effect upon national defense. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course the gentle- 
man believes in restoring the funds for 
control towers. We certainly did take 
into consideration all arguments as far 
as the national safety and defense is 
concerned. The disposal of millions 
upon millions of dollars invested in Army 
and Navy airports now being declared 
surplus certainly was taken into consid- 
eration by this committee when we fol- 
lowed closely how they are going to be 
disposed of, in order that the Army and 
Navy will have priority rights on them 
when and if an emergency crises. We 
guarded safety and national defense. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HINSHAwI, who as a member 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has been conducting 
hearings on the very subject about which 
we are now talking. I think the gentle- 
man from California knows as much 
about aviation, if not more, than most 
3 of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is 
very kind. 

Mr. Chairman, it is true that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has been holding hear- 
ings beginning on the 15th of January, 
approximately, and proceeding then for 
6 weeks, and at intervals since then, on 
the subject of safety in air navigation. 
We have been giving very careful atten- 
tion to that subject because of the rash 
of air accidents that occurred last year, 
trying to find the reason for those acci- 
dents insofar as the Government might 
relate to hose reasons, and also to dis- 
cover what steps were being taken to im- 
prove the systems of air navigation in 
order that such accidents might be 
avoided. 

It is a very happy note that since the 
committee commenced its investigations 
no serious accidents have occurred on 
the domestic air lines in the United 
States in passenger operations. There 
have been certain other accidents which 
occurred but they were not in scheduled 
operation of the air lines. 

I would like to speak for a moment on 
the subject of aids to air navigation be- 
cause I note a considerable decrease in 
the President’s 1948 budget. Person- 
ally, I will have to give almost entire ap- 
proval to that decrease and suggest that 
for this year there might even be fur- 
ther decreases in the budget, because the 
industry is not prepared at the present 
time to offer a system of air navigation 
different from what we have had which 
can yet be finally agreed upon. 

In the report from our Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce we 
urged the immediate installation of a 
certain number of types of equipment 
and perhaps we urged that a little too 
soon. Additional information has come 
to some of the members of the com- 
mittee, and to me among them, concern- 
ing certain of these aids to navigation. 
I will direct my attention for a moment 
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to the system known as the ILS or the in- 
strument landing system, a system upon 
which the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has been working and developing 
for a period of some 15 years. They are, 
of course, to be complimented for their 
diligence in studying this particular 
matter and bringing its development to 
its present high state. But unfortunate- 
ly there are certain quelities of that 
system which are not satisfactory which 
have been discovered by flight tests and 
which indicate that in all possibility that 
system is already obsolete and that no 
further installations of it should be made. 
I say that because of the obvious elec- 
tronic facts that are connected with it. 

As an aid to increasing the traffic into 
airports under adverse weather condi- 
tions, of course, it is an improvement 
upon the present range system, but it is 
not able to measure up to the needs of 
heavy traffic centers such as the Wash- 
ington National Airport or the La- 
Guardia Airport, the Chicago Airport, or 
any other of the heavily traveled centers. 
It would appear that it is limited in the 
number of landings that can be made per 
hour in bad weather. 

As the chairman of he subcommittee 
has said, there are developments pro- 
ceeding in the GCA—the ground-con- 
trolled approach system, a radar system 
which not only bids fair to increase the 
possibility of landings to the rate of one 
per minute under bad weather conditions 
in the future but which will also provide 
a degree of traffic control which is not 
now possible. 

I would like to remark for the record 
at this point that I think the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration was kidding 
somebody in your committee on page 814 
where Mr. Kline gave information con- 
cerning air navigation facilities, service, 
communication, and maintenance, in 
connection with the Washington Airport 
for the fiscal year 1948. 

I note there that under item 1, ground 
controlled approach system, $69,068, he 
has included in all probability a very 
large nuraber of personnel. 

I would like to bring that to the at- 
tention of the committee because I 
think they are being kidded and badly 
kidded. As à matter of fact, the ground- 
controlled approach system installed in 
the Washington National Airport and a 
number of other airports now, I under- 
stand, has a console containing two ra- 
dar scopes—one of them for monitoring 
an area of 28,000 square miles around 
the airport, and the other one for aiding 
and bringing in to a safe landing the 
aircraft that will come in over the path 
provided. As a matter of fact, there 
need be no additional tower operators 
where this GCA equipment is used. 
That equipment should be used by the 
tower controllers themselves and not by 
anyone else. There is no need whatso- 
ever for any additional operating per- 
sonnel in any of these towers for GCA 
equipment and such maintenance as 
may be required can be done by anyone 
who is properly trained in the use and 
maintenance of such electronic equip- 
ment. Consequently, this item of $69,- 
000 set up here for the Washington Na- 
tional Airport GCA system is, I think, 
very much out of line. I am surprised 
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that the CAA would give you that kind 
of information. 

If it went to $2,000 it would be a large 
amount. The same thing is true of any 
other airport where GCA is installed 
and where a console is provided for use 
in the airport tower by the airport con- 
troller. Insofar as the airport towers are 
concerned, I think it wise to mention at 
this point the fact that while the com- 
mittee has not given direct study as to 
the proper allocation of cost of operation 
of control towers, that being a matter 
which has been brought to the attention 
of the committee by the proposed reduc- 
tion to be made of over $4,000,000 which 
would strike out the airport-control pro- 
gram from CAA, I note that the com- 
mittee seems to feel that the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee was 
put on notice last year by the fact that 
the committee in that year struck the 
item from the bill. You indicate that 
my committee thereby being put on no- 
tice that we should devise some legisla- 
tive system for supporting this under- 
taking by CAA, I would like to say as 
one member of the Interstate and For- 
eigrr Commerce Committee—just as one 
member of the committee—I believe that 
the indications made by the House to the 
subcommittee last year when the House 
promptly and overwhelmingly rein- 
stated that item in the bill was notice to 
the subcommittee itself that the House 
wanted control towers to be supported 
by CAA, The committee differs with us 
on that matter, and I would say for my- 
self, and I think for the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that 
we all will be interested in a study which 
we will make at our first opportunity of 
the subject of the further participation 
by the users of the airways and their 
facilities, to the support of those facili- 
ties financially. However, that cannot 
be done between now and the 30th of 
June. Therefore, if no one else does, I 
intend to offer an amendment tomor- 
row to reinstate in this bill the amount 
required for the operation of the control 
towers by CAA. Not to do so would be 
a very serious hazard to all types of 
aviation, and I include in that private 
fiyers, civil air lines, and nonscheduled 
operators, as well as the Army and Navy. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for that statement, which 
substantiates the view taken by at least 
two of the minority members of the com- 
mittee. It is my intention tomorrow, 
when the bill is read for amendment, to 
offer such an amendment as the gentle- 
man proposes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I notice on page 25 of the committee 
report certain language which I am un- 
able to understand, which says: 

Towers should be operated with CAA per- 
sonnel under CAA standards but the cities, 
States, and municipalities would merely re- 
imburse CAA for the cost of the personnel 
required to operate the towers. 


I would like to know how you are go- 
ing to call upon the cities and towns of 


this country, where airports are located, 
to force them to reimburse CAA for cost 
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of the operators in the control towers. 
As a matter of fact, most of those city 
budgets have already been made up. 
They have been made up on an entirely 
different time schedule than they are in 
the Congress of the United States. They 
have not included these items in their 
budgets for this year, because they were 
not notified that they would be called 
upon to do so. It would create chaos in 
the aviation of this country if these air- 
port control towers were now to be 
thrown out. If the committee insist in 
their effort and succeed, I am sure it will 
be put back elsewhere, a thing which I 
do not like to see occur to the House 
of Representatives, because, after all, 
they in the other body then get the credit 
and we get the discredit. I think it is a 
mistake. 

We have in the United States what is 
known as the inland waterways system. 
It includes certain channels that are dug 
around the outside of the United States, 
and improvements of certain rivers with- 
in the area. Nearly $3,000,000,000 are 
invested in the inland waterways of the 
United States, and the annual appro- 
priations therefor have averaged about 
$116,000,000 in the last 20 years. 

Nobody has asked the users of the 
inland waterways to reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for the expenditure that it has 
made. Nobody has suggested that the 
users of the lighthouse service and the 
Coast Guard should reimburse the Gov- 
ernment. That is a service performed - 
by the United States for the benefit of 
shipping. 

Nobody has suggested that we go out 
and make a direct tax upon the users of 
the highways except for licenses and 
gasoline taxes, yet there are hundreds of 
thousands of miles of highways in the 
United States. Neither is it done in the 
States and cities for traffic lights, traffic 
policemen, and that sort of thing. 

I do not see why a special mark is 
being made of the civilian aviation in- 
dustry. I cannot understand it, particu- 
larly when the fact is well known that the 
system of civil airways is built, of course, 
for the benefit of anyone who wants to 
use them; but in time of war they are to 
be used practically 100 percent by the 
United States Government and they are 
there for that purpose. If the airways 
were to be used only by commercial flyers 
then the commercial aviation industry, 
the nonscheduled and the scheduled 
operators should determine how they 
should be operated, what the equipment 
should consist of and what the pay rolls 
were going to be; but you do not give 
them that consideration at all, you do not 
permit them to have anything to say 
about it except in the matter of advice. 

I suggest that if you are going to make 
a charge against them that you give them 
a direct voice in stating what sort of 
equipment shall be installed. I am sure 
that if the airways and airports were to 
be used solely by the air lines and the non- 
scheduled operators the cost of a set-up 
for that purpose would be very much 
lower than it is today. As a matter of 
fact they probably would not need any 
particular system of airways because 
there would not be many other aircraft 
in the air if it were not for these airways. 
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So I hope that the House will consider 
the airways and the air-traffic-con- 
trol centers and the traffic-control tow- 
ers at airports as being part and parcel 
of one and the same thing, a system of 
aids to air navigation in the country 
just as much as the inland waterways. 
The aids to navigation in the coastal 
waterways, the streets and highways of 
the United States, are parts of integrated 
transportation systems. These aids to 
air navigation are provided for the use 
of those who are engaged in aviation 
whether they be civil air pilots, that is, 
private pilots, scheduled and nonsched- 
uled fliers, Army, Navy, or Coast Guard, 
or even the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration itself. 

In respect to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Mi. Chairman of the sub- 
committee, let me call your attention to 
a few figures I think you might take a 
good look at in the near future. There 
are approximately 46,000 miles of civil 
airways. Their set-up, that is, the budg- 
et for the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, shows 230 planes and they will fly 
over the 46,230 miles of civil airways 
making inspections. You will find you 
have one Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion plane for approximately every 200 
miles of civil airways. 

According to my figures the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration wants these 
planes to fly about 61,200 hours. Now 
divide the 61,200 hours by 230 and you 
get a result of 262 hours per year for 
the operation of each of these aircraft. 
That is an average of 23 or 24 hours per 
month, I should say, or about an hour a 
day. That is a ridiculous situation that 
you ought to go into if you really want 
to save some money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to reply to the gentleman 
from California regarding the cost of 
operation and maintenance of our air 
navigation facilities. 


Every time one of these commercial 
airliners leaves the ground it costs the 
taxpayers of the United States plenty of 
money. In the case of 50 passengers on 
a 200-mile flight, 10,000 passenger-miles, 
it costs the taxpayers $60 every time the 
plane moves. Forty passengers on an 
800-mile flight or 32,000 passenger-miles 
costs the taxpayers of the United States 
$192. At the present time it is costing 
$240. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that statement? 

Mr, STEFAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I merely wish to ask 
whether in those figures the entire opera- 
tion of the civil airways is charged in? 

Mr. STEFAN. No, no; that is a very 
small percentage. That is the percent- 
age cost that the taxpayer bears. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply concerned over the appropriations 
proposed for the Department of Com- 
merce, and especially with respect to 
funds for the operation of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. In my opinion 
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to follow the recommendations of the 
committee concerning the establishment, 
maintenance, and operation of air navi- 
gation facilities, would effect complete 
stagnation of our entire aviation indus- 
try for the present and future. A brief 
résumé of the situation in Norfolk, Va., 
the largest city in my district, will give 
the Members of the House a glaring 
illustration. 

Prior to the war no control tower was 
operated in Norfolk. I understand that 
during the war the Army and Navy as- 
sumed the cost of operating our present 
control towers by reimbursing the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. The opera- 
tion was carried on by CAA personnel. 

This airfield controls all instrument 
flying for a radius of 25 miles, including 
the control of the planes of the Army, 
Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard, as well 
as all civilian aircraft. 

On Saturday, May 3, 1947, at this air- 
port, there were 1,393 operations exe- 
cuted at this one field alone. Commer- 
cial flights accounted for only 40 of 
these operations. I have heard the ar- 
gument that municipalities should oper- 
ate control towers. 

In view of the above figures, I believe 
you can readily understand the utter 
absurdity of such a proposal. It is un- 
thinkable that employees of the city of 
Norfolk should attempt to establish a 
pattern of flying in and around that air- 
port by giving orders to the pilots of 
Army, Navy, Marine, and Coast Guard 
planes. Federal control is essential if 
we would avoid chaos and confusion, and 
would promote safety not only for com- 
mercial fiying but also for the fliers of 
private craft and of the various govern- 
mental agencies. 

Not long ago commercial aviation had 
a series of serious accidents which were 
at least partially the result of inade- 
quate safety aids. In connection with 
these accidents a committee of this 
House said the Federal Government 
should provide certain facilities to in- 
crease air safety as soon as possible. 

It must be recognized that, if munici- 
palities all over this Nation undertake 
the operation of airport traffic control, 
there will be no standardization of per- 
sonnel requirements. People entrusted 
with such essential duties should be 
carefully selected by standard Civil Serv- 
ice procedure. Otherwise we shall place 
in jeopardy the safety of all aircraft. 
It is vital that airport traffic control be 
exercised by an authoritative Federal 
agency. 

The regulation of interstate commerce 
is vested in the Federal Government. 
The operation of aircraft is not only 
interstate but international in its sig- 
nificance. Norfolk, in my district, is 
designated as an alternate overseas air- 
port, and this year, when airports to 
the north were closed, many foreign air- 
craft landed at and used the Norfolk 
Airport. 

The number of passengers handled out 
of our airport in 1946 by scheduled car- 
riers alone reached the amazing figure of 
almost 250,000. It is inconceivable that 
we should jeopardize the lives of so many 
people by demoralizing airport traffic 
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control and removing those safety meas- 
ures which have been promoted by our 
Government. Rather it should be our 
policy to promote and develop the growth 
of safe and sane passenger and freight 
air transportation. 

Consider what confusion would result 
if 48 States, plus the municipalities in 
each, attempted to construct a pattern of 
taxation designed to support the opera- 
tion of the safety devices inherently nec- 
essary for safe flying. Think about the 
conflicting regulations and controls 
within two urban areas closely allied 
geographically, but separated politically. 
Throw in the mandatory orders of the 
Army and Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard, then we may expect rapid in- 
crease in the accident ratio. Misunder- 
standing of orders, may cause such a 
mounting death toll that the aviation in- 
dustry of this country will be so handi- 
capped as to set its development back 
many years. Municipalities will of ne- 
cessity have to seek the cheapest and not 
the best and the lives of all air travelers 
will be prejudiced to save $15,000,000 
for maintenance and operation of air 
navigation facilities and $18,670,000 for 
the establishment of air navigation fa- 
cilities. 

The municipalities which I have con- 
tacted, suffering now from lack of reve- 
nue, will in many instances be unable, 
even though it were rational, to install 
and support the navigational aids neces- 
sary to make flying safe. 

Not only are the lives of those who 
travel by air involved, but the safety and 
homes of those who remain on the 
ground. People asleep in their beds may 
be crushed, their i:omes destroyed, that 
the Federal Government may save these 
two sums in a budget so constricted that 
if aviation attempts to bear the burden, 
this industry in its youth will be de- 
stroyed. 

America should be the most air-minded 
Nation upon the globe. This can be ac- 
complished only by aggressive research, 
and the establishment of essential safety 
factors. Has this House forgotten the 
pitiful experience that the ill-equipped 
Army fiers had, when, at the order of 
their Commander in Chief, they at- 
tempted to fly the mail? 

Let us not place so low a price on the 
lives of those who fly. Let us restore to 
this bill the necessary funds to make 
air transport safe. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ALMOND]. 

Mr. ALMOND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
firmly convinced that we must practice 
frugality in Federal expenditures wher- 
ever and whenever such a course is con- 
sistent with the national welfare. How- 
ever, in the name of economy, we should 
never throttle or destroy an essential 
and indispensable public service related 
to the field of Federal functions and 
dedicated to the economic and industrial 
development of our country. 

Such a course is far removed from any 
rational concept of economy. It stifles 
progress, hinders development, and re- 
tards those composite factors which 
blend in their operation to produce a 
stable and sound economy. 
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The almost prodigious industrial evo- 
lution of this Nation to its place of pre- 
eminence in the arena of achievement 
has been the result of its foresight and 
vision in investing of the substance of its 
people to enhance the growth and devel- 
opment of the mighty potential of its 
fabulous resources, 

If we should weigh and evaluate every 
segment or phase of the potentialities of 
our industrial and economic future, in 
an honest effort to select that which will 
contribute the most to our growth, pros- 
perity and security in war and peace, 
then with unequivocal unanimity we 
would choose the aviation industry. 

This great industry, yet in its infancy, 
if its growth and development in the pub- 
lic interest is to keep abreast of the times, 
must be sanely regulated and promoted 
by the Federal Government. 

More than 9,000,000 people rode the 
airways of this country in 1946. Their 
safety should be a matter of deep, abid- 
ing and constructive concern on the part 
of the Federal Government. To abandon 
essential support of aerial traffic control 
towers, instrument landing facilities and 
full weather reporting would be tanta- 
mount to criminal negligence. Members 
will say that this is a matter of State 
and local concern, and that the Federal 
Government should be relieved of this 
burden. The fact remains that some 
municipalities are not financially able to 
assume the burden and some will not as- 
sume it whether able or not. The result 
will be to create serious bottlenecks in 
air transportation at vital points to the 
detriment of the air mail service, air 
travel and air commerce. The elimina- 
tion of safety factors with the consequent 
increase of air tragedies will place the 
blood of innocent victims upon the hands 
of this Congress. I, for one, will not by 
my vote accept any such terrible respon- 
sibility. 

In 1916 the first Federal appropriation 
of $25,000,000 for public roads was up for 
passage. A minority report warned that 
this was a policy which would lead to 
enormous expenditures in the future with 
but little benefit to the Nation as a whole. 
Where would this country be today but 
for the greatest and most elaborate net- 
work of highways of any country in the 
world? 

We hear the same cry today relative to 
civil aviation. 

In the last 27 years we have invested 
about $1,000,000,000 in this newest form 
of transportation, compared to more 
than $10,000,000,000 which we have in- 
vested in railroads, waterways, and roads, 
all of which have paid dividends immeas- 
urable. 

Civil aviation is rapidly developing in- 
to a great industry and is a vital factor 
in expanding and speeding up our entire 
economic system. 

With sound development and sane 
supervision it will augment a direct re- 
turn to the Government in taxes on avia- 
tion enterprises. 

In 1945, air-line industry operations 
produced $21,000,000 in transportation 
taxes and $17,500,000 in income taxes. In 
1946, transportation taxes amounted to 
$35,500,000. Income taxes were negli- 
gible as the industry as a whole lost 
$3,000,000. There is little doubt that 
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Government assistance now is an invest- 
ment in the future of a great industry 
which will return far more than the 
Government outlay. 

What is more vital than safe aerial 
navigation in good weather or bad? It 
is something which we cannot afford to 
trifle with. Air travel is synonomous 
with speed, it knows no State bound- 
aries, it is: essentially interstate com- 
merce personified. Supervision, control, 
and administration of uniform safety 
measures and devices is a Federal mat- 
ter. Delay in technological advance- 
ment and the installation and improve- 
ment of facilities, for short-sighted rea- 
sons of economy, will not only result in 
tragic loss of human lives, undermining 
public confidence in air travel, but will 
postpone the day when the industry itself 
can be self-supporting. 

There is no more vital and integral 
part of the airways system than airport 
traffic control towers. The operation 
requires technical knowledge and the 
operators must of necessity be under the 
control] and surveillance of the Govern- 
ment. Without traffic control, airplanes 
cannot Hy onto an airport under instru- 
ment weather conditions, In this matter 
we cannot afford to be penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. 

In 1946 the revenue to the Post Office 
Department from domestic air mail was 
$68,427,924. Expenditures were $49,011,- 
932. The excess of revenue over expendi- 
tures was $19,415,992. We cannot afford 
te retard the expansion of this service. 

I can conceive of no action more 
steeped in folly nor one calculated to 
render a greater disservice to our people 
than to fail to provide a sufficient appro- 
priation for the protection of an indis- 
pensible service and the safeguarding of 
the precious lives of American citizens. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser). 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the time 
has come to put a stop to the so-called 
Voice of America broadcasts to foreign 
countries as at present conducted, 

The House Appropriations Committee 
refused to vote funds for this activity for 
a very good reason, 

These broadcasts are doing more harm 
than good. They are not checking the 
spread of communism. Propaganda 
that ostensibly is intended to build new 
respect for the United States is being 
used instead to criticize private enter- 
prise, to express partisan opinions, and 
to distort the picture of life in the United 
States. 

There is little in these outpourings to 
make the listeners believe more firmly in 
our form of government. I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Benton can produce one 
broadcast that, on its face, was deliber- 
ately framed to support the American 
foreign policy of blocking the spread of 
communism; not only that, so far as I 
can determine, no serious attempt is 
being made to answer the constant at- 
tacks that Communists are making on 
the United States. 

At best the broadcasts are confusing. 
In instance after instance they detail 


events in the United States about which - 


even our own citizens lack information. 
Foreigners cannot possibly understand 
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what the voice is talking about in these 
cases. Many of the broadcasts deal with 
trivialities and at times the programs 
are downright silly. 

They are on a par with the other ac- 
tivities carried on by the Office of Infor- 
mation and Cultural Program of the 
State Department, for which $31,000,- 
000 of the heavily burdened taxpayers’ 
money is requested. 

In this connection, let me refer to the 
pictures bought for foreign exhibition as 
a sample of American art. One gem in 
that collection is called Circus Lady 
Resting. A copy of this picture appeared 
on the front page of the Washington 
Post of May 6. The Post described this 
masterpiece as looking like “something 
between Primo Carnera taking an en- 
forced siesta and the product of an early 
Easter Islander after a bad night.“ 

It is obvious that Secretary Marshall 
involved as he is in diplomatic negotia- 
tions, has not had time to read these 
broadcasts. He must rely on the infor- 
mation given by subordinates, who obvi- 
ously are misleading him. If the Secre- 
tary could take an afte noon off and read 
these broadcasts carefully with his 
trained military eye, I think he would 
clean house without waiting for the 
Congress to do it. 

There are three groups that are carry- 
ing on the propaganda for continuation 
of these costly and useless broadcasts. 

One is the group that owes its alle- 
giance to communism and not to this 
country. 

Another group are the persons who 
are benefiting financially by the pro- 
grams, through jobs and otherwise. 

A third group are the uninformed per- 
sons who have not investigated the situa- 
tion and who have been misled. With 
them I have no quarrel. I simply ask 
them to get the :acts. 

I urge the press and radio commenta- 
tors to actually read these broadcasts. I 
have copies or reviews of a good many of 
them in my office. They can be exam- 
ined there. 

To illustrate what I am talking about, 
let me quote excerpts from e few of these 
broadcasts. 

Broadcast to Germany, April 21, 1947: 

In the year 1946 industrial profits have 
reached a record high. The chief responsi- 
bility for the shaping of prices lies in the 
hands of management. Government price 
control was abolished against the wish of 
President Truman, It is the task of man- 
agement to see to it that upward move of 
prices is reversed into a down vard trend. 


From the week-end report on radio 
output for April 19-20: 
Broadcast in English: 


Sheehan discussed two different versions 
of the omnibus iabor. bill which have been 
launched in the two,different Houses and 
are now headed for a debate and a probable 
compromise. * * Sheehan stressed 
that, of the two versions, that proposed by 
the House of Representatives is by far the 
more stringent; it drastically changes the 
position of labor unions on the industrial 
scene, limits their rights, regulates their or- 
ganization, and prohibits absolutely certain 
practices which in many cases have been 
traditional for decades. 


Broadcast in German: 


As promised last week, the ace III labor 
commentator, Williams, discussed the recent 
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strike in our coal mines. * Williams 
said that many people believe that John L. 
Lewis used the Centralia disaster only as a 
pretext to attack the Department of the 
Interior. 


Broadcast to Austria: 


“I Would Like to Know” answered listeners’ 
inquiries regarding the nursing profession in 
the United States and the gum-chewing 
habit. 


Week-end report on radio output for 
March 21: 
Broadcast to Germany: 


Anna Buerger said that Senator ROBERT 
Tarr, one of the leading men in the Repub- 
lican Party, and reputed to be one of its most 
conservative members, made a series of state- 
ments a few days ago before the Senate 
Finance Committee. These statements, on 
strictly domestic issues are particularly in- 
teresting because of their progressive atti- 
tude, she continued. The fact, however, 
that they came from the same politician who 
in the past represented the so-called isola- 
tionist point of view in many foreign political 
questions, must make us think about this 
man. 


Broadcast to France: 


A Vos Ordres brought to its listeners a 
brief biography of Carl Sandburg and ex- 
cerpts of one of his poems. Musical high- 
lights, inter alia, had a recording of Mar- 
garet Truman’s singing of the Last Rose of 
Summer and a song by Jean Sablon. 

This is the U. S. A. carried features on 
American railroads (translation of Blaufarb 
commentary) and on Republican Progres- 
sives of Sons of Wild Jackass. 


Broadcast in Spanish: 


Libros y Autores spoke of Steinbeck’s 
The Wayward Bus. 


Weekend report on radio output for 
March 14-16. 
Broadcast in Spanish: 


A second story told of a student who was 
arrested in a park in Portland because he 
was reading Shelley poetry sitting on the 
grass, and of the protests of his fellow stu- 
dents which brought him freedom. 


Broadcast to Korea: 


Liberty Bell was devoted to an obituary of 
Carrie Chapman Catt. 


Daily report on radio output for March 
26 


Broadcast in French: 


Ace II: featured a review of the book, 
Modern Woman: the Lost Sex and a com- 
parison of it with Wylie’s Generation of 
Vipers. 


Broadcast to Brazil: 


Revista Literaria: Our literary commenta- 
tor spoke of the special poetry issue of the 
SRL. -The speaker recalled that, already in 
an earlier broadcast, he had regretted the 
fact that the aesthetic thinking of the artists 
of the written words was not on a par with 
the cultural differentiation of our time. The 
phenomenon does not seem to be limited to 
any one country; much rather does it ap- 
pear to reflect the mental lag that can be ob- 
served, as regards the progress of poetry, in 
all countries, including the most advanced 
ones. Progress of poetry is, indubitably, a 
highly relative term, since poetic expression 
has developed very little through the ages. 
Accepting the thesis of Remy de Gourmont 
that there exists a law of intellectual con- 
tinulty for every animal species, we must 
logically conclude (although the French 
writer abstained from drawing that conclu- 
sion) that only superman, a species that is 
to succeed homo sapiens, will have a superior 
intellectual capacity able to realize works 
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more complex and more profound than our 
limited mentality can produce. The evolu- 
tion of poetry, then, shows a limited curve, 
and has generally remained unnoticed by 
literary critics, by the aesthetes of the word 
and even by the philosophers. The com- 
mentator promised more along these lines 
for a future broadcast, and then turned to 
discuss a few of the recent poetry publica- 
tions mentioned in the SRL issue: 


Daily report on radio- output for 
March 19. 

English broadcast: 

The United States in the World of Art 
brought an on-the-spot description of the 
presentation of the Motion Picture Academy 
awards for 1946. 


Italian broadcast: 

In answer to questions from listeners, the 
“request show” touched on the following 
topics: Housing project for paralyzed veter- 
ans, the philosophy of American advertising, 
the number of red-haired Americans. 


Report on radio output for March 26: 


Perfil De Da Semana told the story of Paul 
Porter. 


Report on radio output for April 20. 

Broadcast to China: 

Part 3 of the American Hour (10 minutes) 
described Chaplin's latest film venture, 
Monsieur Verdoux. 


Report on radio output for April 21. 

Broadcast to Latin America, quoting 
Raymond Gram Swing on the House 
labor bill: 

The House bill was loaded with a good deal 
more punishment for labor than the Senate 
is expected to accept; but the more it was 
loaded the more the Senate would probably 
leave in. And the more that was left in, 
the greater the chance for a Truman veto. 
The whole strategy of including all labor 
changes in an omnibus bill is aimed to put 
the President on the spot. 

A bill that cracks down on labor more 
severely than any measure passed in mod- 
ern American history. * * * 

The House seeks to make sure that organ- 
ized labor will be seriously crippled in future 
negotiations with management. 


English broadcast: 

A more critical book about American cities 
is Our Fair City, an anthology edited by 
Robert S. Allen. Mr. Allen, a Washington 
correspondent, served during the war as a 
colonel on Gen. George Patton’s staff. Sev- 
eral reviewers believe he has shown consid- 
erable courage in putting together this new 
anthology, which is a lively and blistering 
collection of sketches. 


These quotations indicate that the 
Department is not broadcasting the 
Voice of America but that all the way 
through there is a deliberate trend to 
the left; a taking sides on political is- 
sues, which is contrary to all concepts 
of American Government. 

If we must have Government. broad- 
casts the filler and the tripe must be cut 
out and the news broadcast must be 
accurat+ and fair. 

The American people pay $31,000,000 
for this activity. For a small fraction 
of that sum a real Voice of America 
could be broadcast. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, the people of the country have had 
less than 10 days’ notice of the intention 
on the part of the subcommittee this 
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year to eliminate the item for payment 
of salaries of the control-tower opera- 
tors at the airports. I wish to address 
myself to that item and to the action of 
the subcommittee in eliminating that 
item from the bill, 

Many Members have paid tribute to 
the ability and thc good work of the 
chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee. I join them in expressing 
appreciation for that good work. What 
I shall have to say about it is in no sense 
a criticism of the action which they have 
taken. 

Since this bill was reported out by the 
committee on May 5, the fact that they 
have eliminated the item for payment of 
salaries of operators in the control 
towers has caused quite a bit of con- 
sternation throughout the governing au- 
thorities of cities all over the country. 
I have had telegrams from the mayor 
of the city of Atlanta, wherein is located 
one of the finer airports of the country, 
from the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Atlanta and from various other 
solid, substantial people in Atlanta, urg- 
ing that this item be placed back in the 
bill. I have talked with the chairman 
of the subcommittee, who favors the 
elimination of this item, and I have 
talked with the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Gary] on the minority side of the 
committee, who has made a talk here al- 
ready urging that the item be kept out. 
These gentlemen and those who favor 
eliminating this item have said that the 
municipalities and the aviation com- 
panies have had notice since last year 
that the subcommittee in charge of the 
appropriations for the Department of 
Commerce intended to eliminate this 
item, that is, to place the burden of pay- 
ing the salaries of the control tower 
operators on the municipalities. How- 
ever, aS was so ably pointed out by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
sHAW] a few moments ago, I feel that 
the companies and the governing au- 
thorities of the municipalities are justi- 
fied in relying upon the proposition that 
the Government of the United States 
itself is not committed to that policy. 
While it is true that the subcommittee 
had indicated its intention to do that, 
nevertheless there are three departments 
of the Government that have indicated 
positively a contrary intention: First, the 
Members of this House; second, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration; and third, the Budget 
Bureau, which submitted the budget 
here for the appropriation for the year 
1948. The House last year properly 
overrode the action of the subcommittee. 
The Administrator of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration had this to say 
about it in the hearings before that sub- 
committee this year on page 626 of the 
hearings. The chairman. of the sub- 
committee asked this question: 

This committee at one time eliminated 
funds for the operation of air traffic control 
towers. Money for these towers was, how- 
ever, restored on the floor of the House on a 
safety argument. What do you think about 
having the cost of this item transferred to 
the municipalities now? 

Mr. Wright— 


I think Mr. T. P. Wright, who is the 
Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics 
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Administration, is a man whom the pub- 
lic, including the aviation companies and 
the mayors of the municipalities, is en- 
titled to look upon as a proper person to 
state the policy of the Government. 

He said: 

We feel that the airport trafiic-control 
towers are a vital and integral part of the 
Federal airways system, and it would be ab- 
solutely inappropriate. With the increas- 
ing traffic that there is it would possibly be 
disastrous to have those operated by local 
communities. 

You have to fix traffic-control patterns, 
and you have to have control in the same 
agency that is operating the rest of the Fed- 
eral airways system, involving the electronic 
devices, whch you are being asked to ap- 
prove, and the radar equipment, which is lo- 
cated right in the traffic-control tower. 

It is such a vital part of the whole Federal 
airways system that it must be operated by 
people under Government surveillance and 
control. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think the gentleman 
is making a very fine statement along 
that line. Certainly he voices my views. 
I think the argument is just as important 
today as it was at that time, in view of 
the events of the last few days, and 
numerous airplane accidents indicate 
that fact only too clearly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation. 

Surely this elimination, if it should 
be adopted, is a change of policy—a 
policy which, for the past 7 years has 
been followed. That is, during the past 
7 years the Federal Government has paid 
the salaries of the operators of these 
airport contro] towers, 

Another argument which was ad- 
vanced to me by these gentlemen who 
now favor the elimination of this item 
was that if the Government stands the 
entire expense of operation of airports 
it is likely to cause requests to come in 
from crossroads communities all over 
the country that do not need airports 
and that the cost of these would bank- 
rupt the Government. 

With reference to that, I want to 
point out there are roughly 6,000 air- 
ports throughout the United States and 
that up to the last year only 129 of those 
airports had these control towers and 
that during the time since the item was 
placed back last year and today, if 
that argument were good, there would 
have been a deluge of requests for the 
construction of airports. However, I am 
informed that only 20 applications for 
control towers have been received by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration since 
this item was placed back. So that is, 
in fact, no argument for the elimina- 
tion of this item. 

I am informed that the cost of operat- 
ing one of the airport control towers 
insofar as the salary item is concerned 
might range from $36,000 to $50,000 and 
the entire item which is asked to be 
put back amounts to $4,849,000, which 
is estimated to be the cost of 1948 opera- 
tion of these airport control towers. 

That is not an item that threatens 
the budget of the United States nor the 
welfare of the taxpayers. That is an 
item which as so many have pointed 
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out here before me, and it would simply 
be repetitious to say it again, will not 
affect the tax structure of the United 
States and will not in any sense threaten 
the Government with bankruptcy. 

It has been pointed out by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney], that 
just recently within the last 3 weeks 
there has been a tragic accident in the 
State of Georgia in which were involved 
a plane belonging to Delta Air Lines and 
a plane flown by a private operator. 
Both were destroyed and nine people 
lost their lives because there was no con- 
trol tower there. There is no way to 
isolate a field so as to confine it to com- 
mercial use. All these fields are used 
not only by commercial companies, but 
also by private planes and by Army and 
Navy planes. Aviation is a subject 
which is not only interstate, but inter- 
national, and is a proper subject for 
Federal aid, particularly the item under 
discussion, I sincerely hope the House 
again this year will place this item back 
into the appropriation bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
call attention particularly to one item 
in this bill. It is the item of $500,000 
to be spent for so-called entertainment. 
I do it now so that the committee will 
be on notice that I expect to offer an 
amendment to strike when the bill is 
read for amendments under the 5-min- 
ute rule. The item is also described as 
“Representative allowances, Foreign 
Service.” 

Of course those words as they stand do 
not explain very much but if you will 
read the hearings you will find out a little 
more about what they mean, and if you 
had had some experience in dealing with 
this problem you would know particularly 
what they mean, because, after all, prac- 
tically the entire item of representation 
allowances goes for entertainment, and 
the entertainment consists mainly in 
buying all kinds of liquor for the enter- 
tainment of representatives abroad. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. As soon as I get through 
with my statement I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York, a hard-working 
member of the committee. I shall be 
glad to yield when I get through with 
my statement. I hope he will agree with 
me that the amount of half a million 
dollars is a considerable amount to allow 
for this sort of thing. 

I want to give you a little review of 
this to show you how these expenditures 
grow on the Congress and on the coun- 
try. In 1938, $125,000 was determined 
as the amount to be allocated for buy- 
ing liquor and paying for such enter- 
tainment, and in 1939 Congress allowed 
a similar amount. In 1940 it was de- 
cided $140,000 should be spent for this 
purpose. In 1941 it went up to $150,000. 
In 1942 it was increased to $163,000. In 
1943 this Congress allowed an expendi- 
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ture of $150,000, but they ran short. 
They ran out of entertainment expense, 
or whatever it was, so they had to have 
$35,000 more to replenish the supply. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. The gentleman from 
Brooklyn was not here at that time and, 
of course, was not quite so familiar 
with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will re- 
mind the gentleman that it is not proper 
to refer to another Member of the House 
as the gentleman from any certain city. 

Mr. REES. With due apologies to 
the gentleman. I should have said “the 
gentleman from New York.” 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to assure the 
gentleman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas does not yield. 

Mr. REES. I decline to yield at this 
time. I will do so later. I do withdraw 
my statement about the gentleman being 
from a particular city. The gentleman 
from Kansas means well in addressing 
him as being from a certain city. 

Mr. ROONEY. I just wanted to say 
to the gentleman that I have no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. REES. I thank the gentleman 
from New York. In 1945 the House ap- 
proved an expenditure to which I ob- 
jected in the sum of $300,000 and then 
Congress replenished the supply again 
and let them have $129,000 more. Then, 
in 1946, to cap the whole thing, this Con- 
gress allowed $585,000, and they ran 
short again. So the House allowed an- 
other $23,000, making a total of 
$608,000. 

Now, I read from the hearings and I 
quote the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska, chairman of the committee 
wherein he says “Now we turn to this 
representation allowance.” 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. Not at this time, but will 
be glad to do so later. 

Calling attention to representation al- 
lowance, Foreign Service, the gentleman 
from Nebraska called attention to the 
fact that the request in 1948 is for $1,- 
118,000. He says we spent $891,216 the 
year before. So we have got up to over 
a million dollars to take care of this sup- 
ply of entertainment for representatives 
abroad. If you will read the hearings 
you will find the question is asked 
whether these supplies cost more money. 

The witness for the State Department 
agrees that it costs more money to buy 
these supplies than it did Hefore. It is 
also stated more funds are needed be- 
cause we have a greater number of per- 
sonnel. In all seriousness, Mr. Chair- 
man, it seems to me that our diplomacy, 
our getting along with representatives 
of foreign countries, falls to a rather low 
ebb—and I have said this before—when 
it becomes necessary to spend the tax- 
payers’ money not by the thousands but 
by the hundreds of thousands for the 
purpose of entertaining foreigners 
abroad and, incidentally, for entertain- 
ing themselves as well. It seems to me 
that somewhere we ought to draw the 
line. I know $500,000 is a comparatively 
small item, but it is half a million dol- 
lars, and even that much money being 
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charged against the Federal Treasury at 
this time for these purposes seems to me 
to be out of line. 

I will be glad now to yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the State of 
New York who is one of the valued mem- 
bers of this great Committee on Appro- 
priations, and one of the industrious 
Members of the House. 

Mr. ROONEY. I merely wish to say to 
the gentleman from Kansas that while I 
realize that the rules of the House require 
one Member to address another as being 
from his State, I make no objection what- 
ever to being called the gentleman from 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. REES. I was very sure the gen- 
tleman would not. 

Mr. ROONEY. And I am sure the 
gentleman from Kansas knows that; be- 
cause I have respected him ever since I 
have known him. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. He certainly has at all 
times commanded my respect, although 
we differ on this particular subject 
matter. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to say however 
that it seems that the gentleman from 
Kansas assumes something which is not 
in the evidence. It seems that he as- 
sumes that the entire amount for repre- 
sentation allowances is used for the pur- 
chase of liquor. Is that not so? 

Mr. REES. I not only assume, but I 
believe that practically all of it goes for 
liquor. There is a small part that goes 
to buy flowers, and there is a small part 
that goes to pay for some of the expen- 
sive dinners that are given; but if the 
gentleman will investigate the expendi- 
ture of the money I believe he will find 
that most of it goes for liquid refresh- 
ments. I will appreciate it if on tomor- 
row he will bring to the floor an itemized 
account of the $585,000 plus the $23,000, 
and indicate to the Committee where the 
money was spent. I think he will find 
that practically all of it is for liquor. It 
may be that the items are not available. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is a pretty big 
order, but I venture the assertion that the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Nebraska, 
can very easily answer the gentleman’s 
question. I believe the gentleman will 
find that the liquor purchase in this item 
is infinitely small. I personally see no 
objection if one is going to sit down to 
dinner to having a glass of beer or a 
cocktail, I do not see anything wrong 
with that; and if we have representatives 
in foreign countries and are going to 
furnish a $5 dinner I see no reason why 
we should not give them a 50-cent 
cocktail. 

Mr. REES. The point I make with 
respect to that is that I just do not believe 
it is necessary, with all the allowances 
that are made to these representatives, 
with everything that is provided we pay 
them good salaries, we provide a place 
for them to live, we provide all expenses 
and take them wherever they have to go, 
to all parts of the world. That is all 
right and proper where necessary. We 
pay them a lot oi extre incidental 
expenses, as the gentleman well knows. 
I think, however, it is carrying the thing 
a little bit far when, as the gentleman 
has just suggested, you spend this money 
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not only by the hundreds, not only by the 
thousands, but by the hundreds of thou- 
sands and, according to their request, a 
million dollars for this sort of thing. I 
disagree with the gentleman that that 
amount is infinitesimal, because a million 
dollars is a considerable amount of 
money and $500,000 is a considerable 
amount of money when it goes for pur- 
poses of this kind. 

Mr. ROONEY. I originally thought 
the gentleman was going to commend 
the committee because of the substan- 
tial cut that was made. If I remember 
correctly they submitted a request for 
$1,118,000 and it was cut to $500,000. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. The entire committee 
was very, very much interested in 
vouchers that were submitted by these 
people in foreign countries who were 
representing us but were attending 
luncheons and dinners day after day 
and night after night. We saw no rea- 
son for it. We thought that they were 
eating their meals, which they should 
pay for themselves, with the Govern- 
ment’s money. I thought the gentle- 
man would commend the committee for 
the action taken. 

Mr. REES. I do commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman and the members 
of the subcommittee as well as the en- 
tire committee, including the able mem- 
ber from New York for saving $600,000 
that would have been spent from the 
Federal Treasury if it had not been for 
the action of this committee. I think 
the whole thing should be stricken out, 
but I trust the gentleman from ilew 
York and other members will go along 
with me and cut the thing down to a 
quarter of a million dollars. That is a 
further compromise, but it will save 
$250,000. Perhaps the gentleman will 
go along with us in saving that much 
money. That would be a considerable 
help. It compares with the 1944 figures. 
Even those who favor this kind of ex- 
penditure should go along on an amend- 
ment to cut it $250,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. You might take three 
or four courses away from an eight- 
course dinner. We have a certain num- 
ber of people representing us at diplo- 
matic functions and I think it reflects 
on all of us if we do not have the proper 
set-up for them. We should afford 
them the dignity they should have in 
the eyes of those with whom they are do- 
ing business in our behalf. Let us take 
the situation in Russia. I understand 
that our representatives in Russia, before 
they can talk a bit of business at all, have 
to drink innumerable glasses of vodka. 
I am not in favor of that. I do not be- 
lieve a man with too many drinks of 
vodka under his belt can properly repre- 
sent us. 

Mr. REES. That brings me to the sub- 
ject matter I want to discuss briefly. 
The gentleman has just suggested that 
we might use this money to buy vodka 
for the foreigners in order to get them 
to talk a bit of business. If there is any 
good reason in that sort of thing I would 
like to find out what it is. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not what I 
said. 

Mr. REES. If you have to use this 
liquor to loosen up the tongues of these 
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foreign diplomats in order to get things 
done, then I go back to the thing I said 
before: Our diplomacy is not on the high 
plane it should be. I am expressing my 
own opinion of course. If it is going to be 
used to get these people ir Russia or any 
other foreign country to loosen up their 
tongues in order to get along with them, 
we are getting to a low ebb. I believe 
I trust the gentleman from New York and 
other members may go along with us 
tomorrow when I shall submit an amend- 
ment to cut this appropriation $250,000 
which will be still as much as it was a 
few years ago. 

Again I want to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman and his committee 
in saving at least $600,000 that might 
have been spent if those who proposed 
this particular item had their own way. 
This committee knew it was too much 
money. This committee thought a mil- 
lion dollars was too much money. They 
have cut it in half. Evidently it was a 
sort of a compromise. Let us compro- 
mise once more and cut it down to a 
quarter of a million dollars. No harm 
can be done in cutting the supply of 
liquor for these representatives abroad. 
It will be a good thing to do. It will save 
the Federal Treasury a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I am terribly sorry to 
say that I cannot go along with my dis- 
tinguished and kind friend the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees]. I feel 
that the committee has cut this item 
just about as much as it can possibly be 
cut. I am sure that if he consults the 
gentleman from Nebraska he will find 
that the committee spent a good deal of 
time going through vouchers on enter- 
tainment items which we required to be 
sent up from the State Department, 
which showed, in one instance, where a 
lady was entertaining at luncheon and 
dinner day after day, for weeks and 
weeks. However, nowhere in those 
vouchers was there any indication of 
any of the money being used for liquor. 
I say that, although I have no objection 
to some small part of the money being 
used for liquor at proper diplomatic 
functions. I will say one further thing 
to the gentleman from Kansas, that I 
did not suggest to him that we use vodka 
to open the lips of the Russians. I do 
not like vodka. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Bussey]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, the so- 
called art exhibit that was sent abroad 
by the State Department is a disgrace to 
the United States. 

President Truman belatedly has taken 
cognizance of what some of us have been 
saying for years, namely, that his admin- 
istration is infected by Communists. 

I urge the President to match his very 
late words with action and to set about 
cleaning out the Communists and their 
New Deal fellow travelers. 

The alleged art exhibition has sinister 
aspects, The Circus Girl Resting and 
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other trashy paintings sent on tour by 
the State Department, with the tax- 
payers footing the bill, have done our 
country harm abroad. Foreigners must 
be wondering what kind of crackpots as- 
sembled such a jumble of paintings. 

That painting, Circus Girl Resting, 
which has shocked the American people, 
was typical of the amazing group of 
paintings that the State Department 
sent abroad as beautiful examples of 
American art. 

The State Department’s catalog on its 
painting monstrosities says that Circus 
Girl Resting was painted by Yasuo Ku- 
niyoshi. Kuniyoshi was born in Oka- 
yama, Japan, in 1893 and came to the 
United States in 1906. 

The catalog further enlightens us that 
“his art is directed toward a fusion of 
the East and West.” 

I do not profess to be an authority on 
painting. Secretary Marshall frankly 
admitted to the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee that he did not consider 
himself such an authority. But he has 
shown the good judgment to call a halt 
on the so-called art exhibition by his 
subordinates. Now, I hope he will go on 
and clean up the art division. He in- 
herited a bad situation when he became 
Secretary, for which he was in no way 
responsible. 

I have been investigating the art activ- 
ities of the State Department’s Office of 
International Infcrmation and Cultural 
Affairs. Much to my amazement, I 
learned that instead of the pictures be- 
ing selected by a committee of outstand- 
ing American artists, every picture was 
selected and purchased by one individual 
He is J. Leroy Davidson, who is no longer 
with the Department. 

Davidson was born at Cambridge, 
Mass., March 16, 1908. He attended 
Harvard University and other schools. 
He reads and speaks French and German 
as well as English. He also reads Chi- 
nese. 

During 1944 and 1945 he was an art di- 
rector in the Army Service Forces in the 
Pentagon, having had something to do 
with selecting illustrations for training 
manuals. I do not pass upon Davidson’s 
knowledge as an artist, but I do contend 
that no one person has all the knowledge 
necessary to tell the world what is Amer- 
ican art. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Davidson in 
acting as the art arbiter for the United 
States, has been moving with very fast 
company in the new dealers’ world—that 
radical band who would uproot all that 
we have cherished as sacred in the Amer- 
ican way of life. Regardless of his pa- 
triotism, I say that Mr. Davidson has 
been taken in by a lot of extremists, 
who have method in their planning. 

When I questioned Mr. Davidson on 
why such an art exhibit was assembled 
and sent abroad, he told me that it was 
done in response to demands from 
abroad, principally through our various 
embassies. 

In connection with this demand, I was 
presented several sheets of paper with 
the heading, “Samples of Requests from 
Abroad.” It struck me as peculiar that 
most of the requests were dated the first 
part of October 1946, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, practically all of the pictures 
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were bought during the first few days of 
May 1946. 

It was only natural that I should make 
inquiry on why most of these requests 
came at approximately the same date. 
Mr. Davidson informed me that he did 
not know unless it was in response to 
what is known as an “artcast” sent out 
in the so-called Weekly Roundup of the 
Press and Publications Division, OIC. 

I looked over these so-called requests 
from abroad for the art exhibit, and it 
was quite obvious to me that what the 
State Department did was to drum up re- 
quests from abroad. 

Mrs. Hannah Goldman, author of the 
Artcast, told me she got her material 
from Mr. Davidson. Mrs. Goldman is in 
the Press and Publications Division, OIC. 
In other words, Mr. Davidson was respon- 
sible for creating the demand under 
which the program was developed to ex- 
hibit these pictures abroad. 

The 79 paintings which comprised the 
two exhibits were the works of 45 artists. 
I have seen pictures of the paintings. 
Some of them are so weird that one can- 
not tell without prompting which side 
should be up. I believe that the back- 
ground of some of the artists who painted 
them will throw considerable light upon 
the reasons why such strenuous objec- 
tions were raised against the pictures. 

I asked the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities to give me a report 
on the artists. The records of more than 
20 of the 45 artists are definitely New 
Deal in various shades of communism. 
Some were found to be definitely con- 
nected with revolutionary organizations. 

The exhibition is billed by its promoters 
as “Advancing American Art.” Mr. 
Davidson defended the pictures as being 
what he termed modernistic. From my 
discussions with Mr. Davidson, I came to 
these conclusions: 

The pictures of those artists who have 
been recognized down through the years 
as old masters are too drab, uninterest- 
ing, and too natural. 

The movement of modern art is a revo- 
lution against the conventional and na- 
tural things of life as expressed in art. 

The artists of the radical school ridi- 
cule all that has been held dear in art. 
Institutions that have been venerated 
through the ages are ridiculed. 

Without exception, the paintings in the 
State Department group that portray a 
person, make him or her unnatural. The 
skin is not reproduced as it would be 
naturally, but as a sullen, ashen gray. 
Features of the face are always depressed 
and melancholy. 

That is what the Communists and 
other extremists want to portray. They 
want to tell the foreigners that the Amer- 
ican people are despondent, broken down 
or of hideous shape—thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with their lot and eager for a 
change of government. 

The Communists and their New Deal 
fellow-travelers have selected art as one 
of their avenues of propaganda. Their 
game is to use every field of information 
and entertainment in an effort to shatter 
all that conflicts with despotic com- 
munism. 

When the taxpayers’ money is used to 
buy pictures painted by Communist 
artists we not only distribute their propa- 
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ganda, we also put money in their pockets 
and thereby enable them to influence 
their efforts to make America Red Com- 
munist. 

I believe there should be in the State 
Department an Office of Information and 
Cultural Affairs, but it should be free of 
communistic, fascistic, and other alien 
influences. 

There is need for facilities to answer 
lies against our country by propagandists 
of other countries, notably the Moscow 
radio. However, I submit that the State 
Department art exhibit does not repre- 
sent American culture and is as foreign 
to the American way as is the Moscow 
radio. 3 : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, March 24, 1947. 
Hon. FRED E. BUSBEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. Bussey: In response to your 
letter of March 18, we are enclosing here- 
with a report which contains information 
from the files and publications of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 


Very truly yours, 
ROBERT E. STRIPLING, 
- Chief Investigator. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, MARCH 
22, 1947 
For Hon. FRED E. Bussey. 

Subject: Milton Averý, William Baziotes, 
Romare Beardon, Ben-Zion, Cameron Booth, 
Louis Bouche, Raymond Breinin, Bryon 
Browne, Paul Burlin, George Constant, Ral- 
ston, Crawford, Stuart Davis, Julio De Diego, 
Arthur Dove, Werner Drewes, Philip Ever- 
good, Adolph Gottlieb, William Gropper, O. 
Louis Guglielmi, Philip Guston, Robert 
Gwathmey, Marsden Hartley, Morris Kantor, 
Frank Kleinholtz, Walt Kuhn, Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, Julian Levi, Jack Levine, Loren Mac- 
Iver, John Marin, Reginald Marsh, George 
L. K. Morris, Georgia O'Keefe, I. Rice Pereira, 
Gregoric Prestopino, Abraham Rattner, An- 
ton Refregier, Ben Shahn, Charles Sheeler, 
Everett Spruce, Nahum Tschacbosow, Frank- 
lin Watkin, Max Weber, Sol Wilson, and Karl 
Zerba. 

MILTON AVERY 

Milton Avery was one of the exhibitors at 
the United American Artists’ exhibition 
which was held on September 18-30, 1939 
at the ACA galleries, New York City. The 
American Artists was a pro-Communist ar- 
ists organization. 

BEN-ZION 

Ben-Zion was also an exhibitor at the 
United American Artists’ exhibition, Septem- 
ber 18-30, 1939, ACA galleries, New York 
City, at which his painting, the Prophet and 
the Crowd, was shown. 

Ben-Zion was one of the signers of a letter 
sent to President Roosevelt by the United 
American Artist which urged help to the 
U. S. S. R. and Britain, after Hitler attacked 
Russia. (See Daily Worker, New York, Tues- 
day, September 16, 1941.) 

BRYON BROWNE 

Bryon Browne’s painting entitled “Figure” 
was one of those exhibited at the United 
American Artists’ exhibition, September 18- 
80, 1939, ACA galleries, New York City. 

PAUL BURLIN 

The program, Artists’ Front To Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 5, discloses that 
Paul Burlin was a sponsor of this organiza- 
tion, which consisted of a group of pro- 
Communist artists who became violently pro- 
war after Hitler attacked Russia. 
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Mr. Burlin is associated with the Com- 
munist publication, New Masses, as an artist 
(New Masses, April 26, 1938, p. 17), and as an 
exhibitor at the first annual New Masses art 
exhibition held on November 13-27, 1938. 
(New Masses, October 25, 1938, p. 2.) 

GEORGE CONSTANT 

A. G. Constant, of Cleveland, Ohio, sent 
May Day greetings to the Young Worker, the 
publication of the Young Communist League. 
(See Young Worker, May 1, 1930.) 

STUART DAVIS 

Stuart Davis, according to the program of 
Artists’ Front To Win the War, October 16, 
1942, page 5, was a sponsor of this organiza- 
tion. 

The February 14, 1936 issue of the Daily 
Worker, page 5, reveals that Stuart Davis was 
a member of the advisory board of the John 
Reed Club School. John Reed was one of the 
founders of the Communist Party, United 
States of America. 

Stuart Davis has contributed, as both an 
artist and cartoonist, to the publication of 
the pro-Communist League of Struggle for 
Negro Rights entitled “The Liberator.” (See 
the Liberator, June 1922, p. 14; April 1921, 
p. 15; February 1919, p. 39; September 1922, 
p. 30; June 1921, p. 21; July 1920, p. 36.) 

Stuart Davis has been associated with the 
publication, the Masses, as the owner (the 
Masses, June 1917, p. 50), and with New 
Masses as a contributing editor (New Masses, 
October 1927, p.3). New Masses, October 25, 
1938, page 2, also discloses that he was an 
exhibitor at the first annual New Masses art 
exhibition, November 13-27, 1938. Both the 
Masses and the New Masses have always been 
avowed Communist magazines. 

JULIO DE DIEGO 

Julio De Diego has been associated with the 
Communist publication, New Masses, as an 
artist and illustrator. (See New Masses, Au- 
gust 23, 1938, p. 19 and June 8, 1937, p. 18.) 

PHILIP EVERGOOD 

Philip Evergood was affiliated with the 
American Peace Mobilization as the signer 
of the Call to the American People’s Meeting, 
page 2, New York City, April 5-6. 1941. The 
American Peace Mobilization picketed the 
White House during the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 

The program, Aritists’ Front to Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 5, shows he was 
one of the sponsors of this organization. 

Philip Evergood has also contributed to the 
Daily Worker. (See Daily Worker, November 
2, 1942, p. 7.) 

His affiliation with the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties is shown by 
the Daily Worker, March 18, 1945, page 2, 
which discloses that he was a signer of a 
statement sponsored by this organizations 
hailing the War Department order on com- 
missions for the Communists. \ 

Philip Evergood was an artist, contributor, 
and contributing editor of New Masses. (See 
New Masses, May 30, 1944, p. 9; March 28, 
1944, p. 29; April 26, 1938, p. 18 and p. 21; and 
April 30, 1946, p. 2.) 

He was a contributing artist to the second 
annual art auction of New Masses, (see New 
Masses, April 1, 1941, p. 25) and to the New 
Masses third annual art auction (see New 
Masses, April 7, 1942, p. 27 and April 28, 
1942, p. 2). He was also a member of the 
committee for the auction for the New 
Masses fifth annual art auction and a mem- 
ber of the same committee for the New 
Masses fourth annual art auction as shown 
by New Masses, February 8, 1944, page 31, 
and February 23, 1943, page 27. 

An undated letterhead discloses that Philip 
Evergood was a sponsor of the Public Use of 
Arts Committee, a Communist front organ- 
ized during the WPA arts projects. 

He has been affiliated with the Reichstag 
Fire Trial Anniversary Committee as a signer 
of the declaration honoring Dimintrov, form- 
er head of the Communist International. 
(See New York Times, December 22, 1943, 
p. 40). 
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According to a letterhead, dated February 
26, 1946, Mr. Evergood was a national sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. The Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee was cited for 
contempt by Congress. 

Mr. Evergood has been associated with the 
United American Artists as a member and ex- 
hibitor. (See Daily Worker, October 11, 1940, 
p. 7). 

PHILIP GUSTON 

Robert Gwathney has been associated with 
the publication of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, which was cited as a 
Communist front by Attorney General Bid- 
dle. (Sec Fight, February 1937 p. 13.) 


ROBERT GWATHNEY 


Fobert Gwathney has been associated with 
New Masses as a contributing editor. (See 
New Masses, April 30, 1946, p. 2.) 

MORRIS KANTOR 

Morris Kantor was a sponsor of Artists’ 
Front to Win the War as shown by the pro- 
gram, Artists’ Front to Win the War, Octo- 
ber 16, 1942, p. 5. 

FRANK KLEINHOLZ 


The April 25, 1944, issue of New Masses 
discloses the association of Frank Kleinholz 
with that publication as an artist. 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI 


Yasuo Kuntyoshi was one of the signers of 
a statement on the International Situation 
which was sponsored by the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as shown by 
New Masses, March 15, 1938, page 19. 

The program, Artists’ Front to Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 5, reveals that he 
was a sponsor of this organization. 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi was an auctioneer at the 
New Masses Art Exhibit. (See New Masses, 
November 29, 1938, p. 2.) 

A letterhead, dated August 3, 1939, reveals 
that Mr. Kuniyoshi was also a sponsor of the 
Refugee Scholarship and vVeace campaign, 
another Communist-front organization. 

* JACK LEVINE 
Jack Levine was a contributing artist to 


the New Masses Second Annual Art Auction. 
(See New Masses, April 8, 1941, p. 24.) 


WILLIAM GROPPER 


A person named Gropper has been asso- 
ciated with New Masses as an artist and car- 
toonist, with the Sunday Worker as a car- 
toonist, and with the New Pioneer as a 
cartoonist, cover artist, and illustrator. 
(See New Masses, March 14, 1944, p. 15; 
April 14, 1942, p. 15; February 24, 1942, p. 5; 
February 17, 1942, p. 13; July 9, 1946, p. 10; 
July 2, 1946, p. 13; June 25, 1946, p. 9; June 
18, 1946, p. 13; January 25, 1938, p. 8; and 
January 11, 1938, p. 8. Sunday Worker, Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, sec. 2. New Pioneer, Commu- 
nist Children’s magazine, March 1936, p. 23; 
December 1935, p. 1; March 1934; June 1937, 
p. 13; February 1937, p. 10; and March 1932, 
pp. 9-10.) 

A Bill Gropper was a speaker for the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Chinese people, which 
consistently supported the Communist Party 
of China, as revealed by the Daily Worker, 
June 8, 1938, page 7. 

Bill Gropper is also associated with the 
Communist Party as a cartoonist and speak- 
er. (See Daily Worker, February 13, 1930, 
p. 2.) 

An article in the Daily Worker, February 
16, 1939, page 7, tells of a mural which was 
done for the Department of the Interior by 
Bill Gropper. 

Bill Gropper was a contributor to the New 
Masses, December 16, 1941, page 15, and an 
illustrator for the New Pioneer. (See New 
Pioneer, December 1934, p. 6; January 1934, 
p. 204; June 1933, p. 33; May 1932, p. 3; and 
June 1932, p. 10.) He was also a member of 
the organizing committee of New Pioneer, 
according to the Daily Worker, May 7, 1936, 
page 5. 
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The program, Artists’ Front to Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 5, reveals that 
William Gropper sponsored this organization. 

William Gropper has been affiliated with 
the American League Against War and Fas- 
cism as an artist and illustrator for the mag- 
azine Fight. This organization has been cited 
as a Communist front by Attorney General 
Biddle. (See Fight, November 1933, p. 7, and 
March 1937, p. 13.) 

William Gropper's affiliation with the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
is also shown by Fight, for which he was an 
artist, cartoonist, and illustrator. (See Fight, 
March 1939, p. 13; April 1938, p. 53; March 
1938, p. 13; May 1934, p. 5; and November 
1937, p. 5.) Mr. Gropper also sponsored and 
supported the Boycott Japanese Goods Con- 
ference, held at the New School for Social 
Reseach, under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican League for Peace and Democracy. (See 
Daily Worker, January 11, 1938, p. 2, and 
January 25, 1938, p. 2.) 

William Gropper was a cartoonist for Chal- 
lenge, the official publication of the Commu- 
nist Party in Los Angeles County. (See Chal- 
lenge, July 14, 1940, p. 2.) 

The Champion of June 1936, page 4, reveals 
that William Gropper was an artist for that 
publication. The Champion was the official 
organ of the Young Communist League and 
also of the International Workers Order. 

A letterhead, dated September 22, 1936, 
and the Daily Worker, September 2, 1936, 
page 2, discloses that William Gropper was 
a member of the Committee of Professional 
Groups for Browder and Ford, Communist 
candidates in 1936. 

William Gropper’s association with the 
Communist Party is shown as a cartoonist 
for the following Communist publications: 
Party Organizer (Party Organizer, May 1937, 
p. 5); as a cartoonist for Workers Monthly 
(Workers Monthly, December 1925, p. 87; 
November 1925, p. 13; and January 1925, p. 
102); and as a cover artist for Jewish Life, 
March 1938, and February 1938). According 
to the Daily Worker, January 21, 1939, page 7, 
column 5, he was also a delegate to the Com- 
munist Party’s celebration, tenth anniversary 
of October revolution, U. S. S. R. 

A booklet, Those Americans Say, page 10, 
lists William Gropper as a representative 
individual of the Coordinating Committee 
To Lift the Embargo, a Communist-front or- 
ganization. 

William Gropper was an artist for the Daily 
Worker and the Sunday Worker. (See Daily 
Worker, October 1, 1942, p. 6; January 1, 1930, 
p. 2, and December 21, 1935, p. 3; the Worker 
(magezine section), October 4, 1942, p. 7.) 
His biography appears in the Daily Worker 
of December 5, 1944, page 4. 

Mr. Gropper, as an artist for Soviet Russia 
Today, was affiliated with the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. (See Soviet Russia Today, 
November 1935, p. 46.) This same publica- 
tion reveals that William Gropper was a 
signer of the Golden Book of American 
Friendship with the Soviet Union, a project 
sponsored by the Friends of the Soviet Union. 
(See Soviet Russia Today, November 1937, 
p. 79.) 

According to Equal Justice, June 1939, 
page 7, Mr. Gropper was a sponsor of the 
Summer Milk Drive (1939) of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, cited by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle as the legal arm of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Mr. Gropper’s affiliation with the Inter- 
national Workers Order is shown by Fra- 
ternal Outlook for which he was a cover 
artist, cartoonist, and lithographer of a pic- 
ture offered as a premium by that publica- 
tion. (See Fraternal Outlook, March 1940; 
November 1939, p. 5; and July 1939, p. 19.) 
Attorney General Biddle has cited the Inter- 
national Workers Order as one of the most 
powerful Communist organizations, 

The Daily Worker of February 14, 1936, 
page 5, reveals that William Gropper was a 
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member of the advisory board of the John 
Reed Club School. 

New Masses, June 17, 1931, page 10, dis- 
closes that Mr. Cropper attended the Fourth 
American Writers Congress, New York City, 
June 6-8, 1941, of the League of American 
Writers. 

William Cropper is affiliated with the Liber- 
ator, an early Communist magazine, as an 
artist, cartoonist, special contributor, con- 
tributing editor, associate editor and editor, 
and with New Masses as an illustrator, artist, 
cartoonist, contributor, assoclate editor, con- 
tributing editor and cover artist. 
Liberator, December 1922, page 18; June 1922, 
page 19; May 1922 (cover); April 1922, page 
17; January 1922, page 14, July 1921 (cover; 
October 1918, page 41; March 1924, page 14; 
August 1923, page 17; August 1923; May 1923, 
page 38; March 1923, page 4; February 1923, 
page 13; October 1924, page 19; October 1922, 
page 7; August 1922, page 26; August 1922, 
page 13; September 1922, page 28; July 1922, 
page 26; June 1922, page 10; April 1922, page 
7; March 1922, page 23 and page 16; March 
1922, page 10; February 1922, page 12; De- 
cember 1921, page 15; November 1921, page 
17; October 1921, page 26; August 1921, page 
27, page 20, and page 16; July 1921, page 29, 
page 14, page 27, and page 10; May 1921, page 
25; April 1921, page 14; March 1921, page 25; 
February 1921, page 8; January 1921, page 
26; October 1920, page 24; June 20, page 26; 
April 1920, page 39 and puge 16; March 1920, 
page 8 and page 6; December 1922, page 30; 
January 1921, page 24; April 1921, page 6; 
February 1924, page 20; May 1923, page 14; 
and January 1922, page 9. New Masses, May 
1932, page 3; April 1932, page 13; January 
1932, page 17; September 1931, page 11; 
September 26, 1944, page 5; June 13, 1944, 
page 7; June 6, 1944, page 6; May 23, 1944, 
page 8; May 16, 1944, page 10; May 9, 1944, 
page 11; May 2, 1944, page 11; April 25, 1944, 
page 11; April 18, 1944, page 17; April 3, 1944, 
page 3; November 23, 1943, page 2; August 24, 
1943, page 2; August 17, 1943, page 13; August 
10, 1943, page 9; August 3, 1943, page 2; July 
27, 1943, page 13; July 20, 1943, page 2; July 
13, 1943, page 6; June 29, 1943, page 2; June 
22, 1943, page 7; March 9, 1943, page 15; Feb- 
ruary 23, 1943, page 15; October 14, 1941, page 
14; July 8, 1941, page 17; December 6, 1937, 
page 8; November 16, 1937, page 12; November 
2, 1937, page 12; June 8, 1937, page 12; May 
25, 1937, page 8; May 11, 1937, page 8; May 
4, 1927, page 10; March 30, 1937, page 8; 
March 16, 1937, page 16; March 9, 1937, page 
17; August 20, 1935, page 26; March 24, 1942, 
pages 16 and 17; March 17, 1942, pages 8 and 
9; March 10, 1942, page 13; March 3, 1942, 
page 5; February 24, 1942, page 2; June 24, 
1941, page 15; June 10, 1941, page 16; April 
8, 1941, page 11; February 18, 1941, page 35; 
October 29, 1940, page 18; October 8, 1940, 
page 5; August 27, 1940, page 11; August 20, 
1940, page 14; August 13, 1940, page 14; July 
80, 1940 page 11; July 2, 1940, page 12; May 
28, 1940, page 7; November 14, 1939, page 4; 
November 15, 1938, page 5; November 8, 1938, 
pages 16 and 17; November 1, 1938, page 10; 
October 25, 1938, page 10; October 18, 1938, 
page 10; October 4, 1938, page 9; July 5, 1938, 
page 9; June 21, 1938, page 5; June 7, 1938, 
page 8; April 12, 1938, page 9; March 22, 1938, 
page 7; March 15, 1938, page 16; March 8, 
1938, page 10; February 22, 1938, page 12; 
February 8, 1938, page 12; April 20, 1937, page 
10; November 1932, page 16; July 1932, page 
10; June 1932, page 17; February 1932, page 
15; January 1932, page 4; November 1931, 
page 19; Mareh 1931, page 10; January 1931, 
page 11; December 1930, page 15; November 
1930, page 7; September 1930, page 10; 
August 1929, page 5; February 1929, page 
2; December 1928, page 5: February 1928, 
page 18; October 1927, page 32; October 
1927, page 4; September- 1927, page 21; 
September 1927, page 16; February 1, 1944, 
page 25; April 30, 1946, page 2; October 1927, 
page 3; March 14, 1944, page 2; September 7, 
1943, page 2; June 22, 1943, page 2; November 
15, 1938, page 10; Otober 11, 1938, page 8; 
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September 20, 1938, page 14; June 1928, page 
3; January 2, 1934, page 1; May 1982, page 3; 
and April 1931 (cover). 

William Gropper was the owner of New 
Masses (New Masses, June 1928, p. 23), a 
member of the executive board (New Masses, 
Dec, 1930, p. 3 and Oct. 27, p. 3), a member 
of the board and contributing editors 
(Daily Worker, Nov. 18, 1942, p. 6), a guest 
of honor at the New Masses spring ball 
(Daily Worker, Mar. 30, 1938, p. 8), a mem- 
ber of the reception committee of the 
thirty-second annual artists and writers 
ball (New Masses, Nov. 30, 1943, p. 31), an 
exhibitor at the first annual New Masses 
art exhibition, November 13-27, 1938 (New 
Masses, Oct. 25, 1938, p. 2), and a a speaker 
at the anniversary celebration at Manhat- 
tan Center, New York City, February 16, 1941, 
of the New Masses thirtieth anniversary 
(New Masses, Jan. 28, 1941, p. 2). Mr. 
Gropper also attended the defense rally of 
the New Masses (Daily Worker, Feb. 26, 1940, 
p. 4), and was a signer of the New Masses 
letter to the President (New Masses, Apr. 2, 
£940, p. 21). In addition to the affiliations 
already listed, William Gropper was a mem- 
ber of the committee for the auction of the 
New Masses fourth annual art auction and 
a member of the same committee for their 
fifth annual art auction. (See, New Masses 
Feb. 23, 1943; p. 27 and Feb. 8, 1944, p. 41). 
Mr. Gropper also was a contributing artist 
to the second annual art auction of New 
Masses (New Masses, Apr. 1, 1941, p. 26), 
as well as the New Masses third annual art 
auction (New Masses, Apr. 28, 1942, p. 2; 
Apr. 7, 1942; p. 27; Mar. 31, 1942, p. 27; and 
Mar. 24, 1942, p. 25). 

William Gropper has been associated with 
the Communist publication, New Pioneer, 
as a member of the editorial board (New 
Pioneer, Feb. 1933, p. 2; Dec. 1932, p. 2; and 
Aug. 1931, p. 2), and as an illustrator (New 
Pioneer, Mar. 1935, p. 3, Oct. 1931, p. 3; and 
Sept. 1931, pp. 10, 11, and 14). He was also 
mentioned in the New Pioneer of Septem- 
ber 1935, page 2. 

Mr, Gropper has been affiliated with the 
Communist-supported medical bureau, 
North American Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy as a guest at a benefit (Daily 
Worker, May 6, 1837, p. 7), and with the 
writers’ and artists’ conimittee of that or- 
ganization (letterhead, July 6, 1938). 

William Gropper's association with the 
New Theater League and Workers Dance 
League has been shown by the New Theater 
of March 1935, page 19 and April 1935 (cover), 
for which he was an artist. Both have been 
Communist organizations operating in the 
theater field. 

Tre Daily Worker of January 11, 1937, page 
2, discloses that William Gropper was a spon- 
sor of the Communist-sponored New York 
City conference against war and fascism. 

Soviet Russia Today, September 1939, page 
25, reveals that William Gropper was one of 
the signers of the Open Letter for Closer 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

William Gropper’s affiliation with the 
Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Committee 
is shown by the New York Times of Decem- 
ber 22, 1943, page 40, which reveals that he 
was a signer of a declaration honoring 
Dimitrov, former head of the Communist 
International. 

According to New Masses, May 26, 1942, 
page 31, William Gropper was a iecturer at 
the School for Democracy, formerly the 
Workers School, an official Communist Party 
school. 

William Gropper was an artist and car- 
toonist for the Communist publication, 
Soviet Russia Today. (See Soviet Russia 
Today, May 1938, cover; August 1935, p. 5; 
and March 1935, p. 3.) 

According to a letterhead, dated February 
26, 1946, Mr. Gropper was a national sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, which was 
cited for contempt by Congress. 
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Mr. Gropper's association with the United 
American Artists is shown by the Daily Work- 
er, October 7, 1940, page 7, which reveals he 
was an exhibitor with that organization and 
by New Masses, May 20, 1941, page 27, which 
names him as a sponsor and participant in 
the testimonial to Rockwell Kent, New York 
City, May 17, 1941. 

The Daily Worker of July 23, 1940, page 3, 
column 8, reveals that William Gropper was 
a signer of the statement to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State to save anti-Fascist refugees in 
France which was sponsored by the United 
American Spanish Aid Committee. An un- 
dated form letter also reveals he was a 
sponsor of this organization, which was Com- 
munist supported. 

Mr. Gropper was also an artist for the 
Working Woman, a Communist magazine. 
(See the Working Woman, May 1933, p. 9.) 

REGINALD MARSH 

Reginald Marsh has been affiliated with 
the Liberator and New Masses as an artist 
and cartoonist. (See the Liberator, August 
1922, p. 24; August 1922, p. 15; June 1922, p. 13; 
October 1921, p. 24; September 1921, p. 29; 
October 1922, p. 14; and July 1922, p. 25; 
New Masses, January 1928, p. 18.) 

Mr. Marsh was also a contributing artist 
to the second and third New Masses art auc- 
tions. (See New Masses, April 1, 1941, p. 25, 
and April 28, 1942, p. 2.) 

GEORGE L. K. MORRIS 

According to News You Don't Get, Novem- 
ber 15, 1938, George L. K. Morris was a mem- 
ber of National Committee for People’s 
Rights, which defended Communist cases. 

I. RICE PEREIRA 


I. Rice Pereira was a contributing artist to 
the Third New Masses Art Auction. (See 
New Masses, April 28, 1942, p. 2.) 


GREGORIO PRESTOPINO 


A person named Prestopino was a con- 
tributing artist to the Third New Masses Art 
Auction according to New Masses of April 28, 
1942, page 2. 

Gregorio Prestopino has been associated 
with New Masses as an artist. (See New 
Masses, August 1, 1939, p. 5.) 

ANTON REFREGIER 


A person named Refregier was a contribut- 
ing artist to the Third Annual Art Auction 
of New Masses. (See New Masses, March 24, 
1942, p. 25; April 7. 1942, p. 27; nd March 
31, 1942, p. 27.) 

The Daily Worker of March 21, 1932, page 
2, column 2, discloses that an A. Refregier 
was a pamphlet artist for the League of 
Struggle for Negro Rights. A Refregier was 
also a contributor to New Masses of Septem- 
ber 1931, page 22. as well as a contributing 
artist to the New Masses Second Annual Art 
Auction. (See New Masses, April 1, 1941, 
page 25.) 

The program, Artists’ Front to Win the 
War, October 16, 1942, page 5, reveals Anton 
Refregier to be a sponsor of that organization. 

The affiliation of Anton Refregier with the 
American League Against War and Fascism i3 
shown by the publication, Fight, for which 
he was an illustrator. (See Fight, August 
1937, p. 46.) ` 

New Masses of March 15, 1938, page 19, 
discloses that Anton Refregier was a signer 
of a statement on the International Situa- 
tion which was issued by the American 
League fo: Peace and Democracy. 

As an artist, Anton Refregier contriluted 
to the Champion of June 1936, page 11, and 
to the Daily Worker of April 2, 1936, page 5. 

Mr. Refregier was associated with the John 
Reed Clubs as an artist of revolutionary 
themes (Daily Worker, March 21, 1934, p. 7, 
c. 3), and also as an instructor in the John 
Reed Club School (Daily Worker, Feb. 14, 
1936, p. 5). 

The Call to the Congress of American- 
Soviet Friendship, November 6-8, 1934, page 
4 (pamphlet), and a memorandum issued by 
the council, dated March 18, 1946, both serve 
to show that Anton Refregier Was a sponsor 
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of the, National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. 

A booklet «ntitled “Six Hundred Promi- 
ment Americans,” page 27, discloses that 
Anton Refregier was a signer of an open letter 
sponsored: by the Nationa: Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, an organization spe- 
cializing in the defense of Communist cases. 

Mr. Refregier was an artist and cartoonist 
for New Masses. (See New Masser June 14, 
1938, p. 7; Jan. 11, 1938, p. 16; Jan. 4, 1938, 
p. 19; Apr. 13, 1937, p. 15; May 11, 1937, p. 20; 
Mar. 9, 1937 p. 11; Sept. 29, 1936, p. 18; Jan. 
1931, p. 19; Feb. 18, 1941, p. 38; Mar. 1, 1938, 
p. 21; Feb. 1, 1938, p. 13; Jan. 5, 1937, p. 11; 
and Dec. 1930, p. 13.) 

In addition to the above listed contribu- 
tions, Mr. Refregier was a contributing artist 
to the New Masses Third Art Auction (New 
Masses, Apr. 28, 1942, p. 2), a contributor to 
the Jew Masses, issue of April 30, 1946, page 
2, and as an illustrator to the New Masses, 
January 26, 1937, page 8, and October 1931, 
page 10. Anton Refregier was a member of 
the committees for the auction for the 
fourth and fifth annual art auctions of 
New Masses. (See New Masses, Feb. 23, 
1943, p. 27, and Feb. 8, 1944, p. 31.) He was 
also a signer of the New Masses letter to the 
President according to the New Masses of 
April 2, 1940, page 21. 

The October 1933 issue of New Pioneer, 
page 142, mertions Anton Refregier. 

Anton Refregier has been associated with 
the New Theatre League and New Dance 
League as an artist for the publication New 
Theatre. (See New Theatre, Aug. 1935, p. 10, 
and Sept. 1935, p. 11.) 

The Daily Worker of July 19, 1942, page 4, 
reveals that Anton Refregier was a signer of 
the open letter in defense of Harry Bridges. 

According to a letterhead, dated February 
26. 1946. Anton Refregier was a national 
sponsor of the Spanish Reiugee Appeal of the 
Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee. 

BEN SHAHN 

Ben Shahn was a contributing artist to 
New Masses third annual art auction. (See 
New Masses, Mar, 24, 1942, p. 25; Mar. 31, 
1942, p. 27; Apr. 7, 1942, p. 27; and Apr. 28, 
1942, p. 2.) 


NAHUM TSCHACBASOV 


A person named Tschacbasov was the 
donor of a painting to the Abraham Lincoln 
Branch, Fourth Assembly District, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Communist Party). This information 
was obtained from the Daily Worker of May 
14, 1936, page 5. 

Tschacbasov was an artist and cartoonist 
for New Masses. (See New Masses, Febru- 
ary 1, 1938, p. 16; April 20, 1937, p. 22; and 
January 26. 1937, p. 30.) He was also a con- 
tributing artist to the second and third an- 
nual art auctions of New Masses. (See New 
Masses, April 1, 1941. p. 25; March 31, 1942, 
p. 27; and April 7. 1942, p. 27.) 

Nahum Tschacbasov was a cartoonist for 
New Masses of February 18, 1941, page 51. 


MAX WEBER 


An undated letterhead which summarizes 
1946 work and a letterhead, dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1941, both reveal that Max Weber 
was a sponsor of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born. 

New Masses of March 16, 1937, page 26, 
discloses that Max Weber was a guest of 
honor and sponsor of the American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy, Medical Bureau. 

Max Weber was a member of the Commit- 
tee of Professional Groups for Browder and 
Ford, Communist candidates, according to a 
letterhead of September 22, 1936, and the 
Daily Worker of September 2, 1936, page 2. 

Max Weber was a signer of the Golden 
Book of American Friendship. This infor- 
mation was obtained from Soviet Russia To- 
day, November 1937, page 79. 

Max Weber has been associated with the 
International Workers’ Order in the capac- 
ity of a judge for the American Artists School 
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Competition. according to New Masses of 
March 9, 1937, page 2. 

Mr. Weber was a member of the advisory 
board of the John Reed Club School. (See 
Daily Worker, February 14, 1936, page 5.) 

A memorandum issued by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, dat- 
ed March 18, 1946, discloses that Max Weber 
was a sponsor of this organization. 

Max Weber's affiliation with the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties is re- 
vealed in that he was a signer of an appeal 
on behalf of Darcy, a Communist (Daily 
Worker, December 19, 1940, p. 5), a signer 
of a statement hailing the War Department 
order on commission for the Communists 
(Daily Worker, March 18, 1945, p. 3), a signer 
of a message to the House of Representatives 
(leaflet attached to an undated letterhead), 
and e signer of an open letter (booklet, Six 
Hundred Prominent Americans, p. 31). All 
of these were sponsored by the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties. 

Max Weber was a speaker and sponsor of 
the New Masses’ anti-Cliveden rally. See 
New Masses, April 7, 1942, p. 27, and April 
14, 1942, p. 255.) He was also an artist and 
contributor for New Masses. See New 
Masses, May 16, 1944, p. 17; February 22, 
1944, p. 23; November 9, 1943, p. 13; and 
August 12, 1941, p 10.) 

Max Weber was an exhibitor at the First 
Annual New Masses Art Exhibition, Novem- 
ber 13-27, 1938 (New Masses, October 25, 1938, 
p. 2), and a member of the committee for 
the auction of the New Masses’ Fifth Annual 
Art Auction (New Masses, February 8, 1944, 
p. 31). 

New Masses of September 26, 1944, page 
32, reveals that Max Weber answered their 
query, “What Presidential ticket are you sup- 
porting, and why?” 

Max Weber was a signer of the Open Letter 
for Closer Cooperation With the Soviet Union 
(Soviet Russia Today, September 1939, p. 28), 
Open Letter in Defense of Harry Bridges 
(Daily Worker, July 19, 1942, p. 4), and the 
Open Letter to American Liberals (Daily 
Worker, February 9, 1937, p. 2, and Soviet 
Russia Today, March 1937, pp. 14-15). 

An undated letterhead reveals that Max 
Weber was a sponsor of the Public Use of 
Arts Committee. 

Mr. Weber, according to the New York 
Times, December 22 1948, page 40, was a 
signer of the declaration honoring Dimitrov, 
former head of the Communist International. 

Mr. Weber was also a contributor to the 
July-August 1939 issue of Soviet Russia 
Today, page 10. 

A letterhead of February 26, 1946, discloses 
that Max Weber was a national sponsor of the 


Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint-Anti-. 


Fascist Refugee Committee. 

Max Weber's affiliation with the United 
American Artists is shown by New Masses of 
May 20, 1941, page 27, which names him as 
a sponsor and participant in the testimonial 
to Rockwell Kent, New York City, May 17, 
1941. 

SOL WILSON 

Sol Wilson was a contributing artist to 
the New Masses Third Annual Art Auction, 
according to New Masses of April 28, 1942, 
page 2, 

Listed below you will find the citations 
of the organizations with which the above- 
mentioned persons have been affiliated: 

American Committee for Protection of 
Poreign Born. Citcd as a Communist front 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities on June 25, 1942, and March 29, 
1944. 

American Friends of the Chinese People. 
Oited as a Communist front by the Special 
Commiteee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944. 

American Friends of Spanish Democracy. 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944, 
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American League Against War and Fas- 
cism. Cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on January 3, 1940, and March 29, 1944, 
This was also cited as a Communist-front 
organization by Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, 
page 10. The Attorney General also said 
it was “established in the United States in 
ar. effort to create public sentiment on be- 
half of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soviet Union.” (Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, September 24, 1942, p. 7442.) 

American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy. Cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on January 3, 1940, June 25, 1942, and 
March 29, 1944. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle also said it was “established in the 
United States in an effort to create public 
sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy 
adapted tc the interests of the Soviet Union” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Record, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7442), and that “the American League 
for Peace and Democracy * * * was de- 
signed to conceal Communist control, in ac- 
cordance with the new tactics of the Com- 
munist International.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7443.) 

American Peace Mobilization. Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 29, 1944. 
This was said to be by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle “established in the United 
States in an effort to create public senti- 
ment on behalf of a foreign policy adapted 
to the interests of the Soviet Union” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, September 24, 1942, p. 
7442), and further, The most conspicuous 
activity of American Peace Mobilization was 
the picketing of the White House, which 
began in April 1941, in protest against lend- 
lease and the entire national-defense pro- 
gram, * * * On the afternoon of June 
21, 1941, he (Frederick V. Field, national sec- 
retary) suddenly called off the picket line 
around the White House.” (Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 24, 1942, p. 7444.) 

Artists“ Front To Win the War: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 29, 
1944. 

Champion: Cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944, 
The House report of June 25, 1942, page 17, 
cites the Champion as the official organ of 
the Young Communist League and also of 
th^ International Workers Order. 

Committee of Professional Groups for 
Browder and Ford: Cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Jn- 
American Activities on March 29, 1944. 

Coordinating Committee To Lift the Em- 
bargo: Cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on March 29, 1944. 

Friends of the Soviet Union: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on January 3, 
1940, June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. 

Fight magazine: Cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 29, 1944. This 
was the publication of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy. 

Golden Book of American Friendship: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944. 

International Labor Defense: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on June 25, 1942, 
and March 29, 1944. It was called the legal 
arm of the Communist Party by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, p. 7446.) 

International Workers Order: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on January 3, 
1940, and June 25, 1942. Attorney General 
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Francis Biddle called it one of the strongest 
Communist organizations. (Attorney Gen- 
eral Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
September 24, 1942, p. 7447.) 

John Reed Clubs of the United States: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944. 

Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 25, 1944. 

League of American Writers: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on June 25, 1942, 
March 29, 1944, and January 3, 1940. The 
Attorney General said of it, “The League of 
American Writers, founded under Commu- 
nist auspices in 1935. * * * The overt 
activities of the League of American Writers 
in the last 2 years leave little doubt of its 
Communist control.” (Attorney General 
Francis Biddle, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7445.) 

League of Struggle for Negro Rights: Cited 
as a Communist front by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on March 
29, 1944. The publication of ihis organiza- 
tion is entitled “The Liberator.” 

Medical Bureau and North American Com- 

mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy: Cited as 
a Communist front by the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities on March 29, 
1944. 
National Committee for People’s Rights: 
Cited as a Communist front on March 29, 
1944, and June 25, 1942, by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Attor- 
ney General Francis Biddle said of it, “In 
January 1938 its name (National Committee 
for the Defense of Political Prisoners) was 
changed to the National Committee for Peo- 
ple’s Rights” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sep- 
tember 24, 1942, p. 7446), and also, “A former 
Kansas Communist State official testified be- 
fore the Dies committee that the extensive 
correspondence between himself and various 
governmental agencies on silicosis in those 
States had been prepared by the 
Communist Party headquarters in New York 
City and dispatched by him on behalf of 
the NCPR.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Septem- 
ber 24, 1942, p. 7446.) 

National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship: Cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on March 29, 1944. - 

National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties: Cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944. 
It was called, by Attorney General Francis 
Biddle, “Part of what Lenin called the solar 
system or organization, ostensibly having no 
connection with the Communist Party, by 
which Communists attempt to create sympa- 
thizers and supporters of their program,” 
(CONGRESSIONAL REGORD, September 24, 1942, 
p. 7446.) 

New Masses: Cited as a Communist front 
by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities on June 24, 1942, and March 29, 
1944. 

New Pioneer: Cited as a Communist front 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities on March 29, 1944. 

New Theatre League and New Theatre 
magazine: Cited as Communist fronts by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on March 29, 1944. 

New York City Conference Against War and 
Fascism: Cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on In-American Activi- 
ties on March 29, 1944. 

Open letter in defense of Harry Bridges: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944, 

Open letter for closer cooperation with 
U. S. S. R.: Cited as a Communist front by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on June 25, 1942, and March 29, 1944, 
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Open letter to American liberals: Cited as 
a Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on June 25, 1942. 

Public Use of Arts Cummittee: Cited as a 
Communist front by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities on March 29, 1944. 

Refugee scholarship and peace campaign: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944. 

Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Commit- 
tee: Cited as a Communist front by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties on March 29, 1944, 

Schoo] for Democracy: Cited as a Commu- 
nist front by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 29, 1944. 

Soviet Russia Today: Cited as a Communist 
front by the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities on June 25, 1942, and March 
29, 1944. 
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United American Artists: Cited as a Com- 
munist front by the Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities on March 29, 1944. 
United American Spanish Aid Committee: 
Cited as a Communist front by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 29, 1944. d 
Working Woman: Cited as a Communist 
publication by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities on March 29, 1944. 
There is no record of Communist-front 
affiliations of the following persons: William 
Baziotes, Romare Bearden, Cameron Booth, 
Louis Bouche, Raymond Breinin, Ralston 
Crawford, Arthur Dove, Warner Drewes, 
Adolph Gottlieb, O. Louis Guglielmi, Marsden 
Hartley, Walt Kuhn, Julian Levi, Loren Mac- 
Iver, John Marin, Georgia O'Keeffe, Abraham 
Rattner, Charles Sheeler, Everett Spruce, 
Franklin Watkin, and Karl Zerbe. 


Advancing American art—list of oil paintings 


Avery, Milton 
. Baziotes, William.. 


Her Lover's Return. 
Still Life in Red, Yel 


13. Constant, George. 
14. Crawford, Ralston 


Gwathmey, Robert. 
Hartley, Marsden. 


Nigbt. 


Ban 
Pine at Five O'clock. 


Kleinholtz, Frank. 
Kleinholtz, Frank 
Kuhn, Walt... 


Deserted Brickyard... 
Circus Girl Resting... 
Still Liſe 


Blue Landscape. 
Sea and Boat.. 
Seascape. 
Lif 

Ship uilding 


Refregier, Anton 
Shahn, Ben. 


Boneyard. 
Owl on Rocks. 


8 Nahum . Mother and Child 
Tschacbasov, Nabum.. 
Watkins, Franklin... 


j sad adianto daanos diih soe BERBER: 


Gropper, William. 

Guglielmi, O. 

Guglielmi, O. 5 
Guston, Philip. Portrait of Shannah 
Gwathmey, Robert.. Workers on the Land.. 


Still Life with Bananas. 


New England Church- 
— Hill Near Alcade 


Painting 
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PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, OIC 
‘WEEKLY ROUND-UP ARTCAST, SEPTEMBER 20, 1946 
(Please note date of exhibition) 
Column mail 


WasxIncton (undated).—An exhibition of 
Advancing American Art, prepared by the 
United States Department of State and de- 
signed to show the scope and progress of con- 
temporary experimental and creative paint- 
ing in the United States, is scheduled to open 
on October 4 at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. In response to re- 
quests from United States missions abroad 
for a showing of the newest trends in Amer- 
ican paintings, the Department has chosen 
these 79 paintings by 45 artists as represent- 
ative of fine quality, originality, artistic 
breadth, distinction, and variety of style. 

After a sojourn at the Metropolitan in New 
York, the exhibit will be divided into two 
parts: 30 paintings will tour the other Amer- 
ican Republics; while 49 will go to Europe on 
a similar tour, beginning in Paris in Novem- 
ber (UNESCO month) then moving through 
the other large cities of Europe. Less exten- 
sive but fully self-contained and represent- 
ative units of the exhibition later will circu- 
late through the smaller European cities. 

The exhibit is planned to acquaint the 
world with recent developments in American 
paintings, and presents therefore a national 
cross-section of the work of the most active 
and forward-looking of contemporary artists. 
Included are canvases by well-known and 
established painters like John Marin, Max 
Weber, Stuart Davis, Marsden Hartley, and 
Georgia O'Keeffe, as well as those of such 
comparatively new arrivals in the field as 
Jack Levine, Robert Gwathmey, Gregorio 
Prestopino, and Ben Shahn. 

The initiate in art may trace in these paint- 
ings important social and cultural influences 
and traditions, fresh ideas and techniques. 
Art amateurs will find interest and pleasure 
in the broad range and variety of subject, 
style, and approach—the classic precision of 
Charles Sheeler; the brooding moods and 
memories of Loren Maclvor; the fantasy of 
Julio de Diego; the abstractions of Stuart 
Davis; the somber intensity of Ben Shahn; 
the social commentary of William Gropper; 
the biting analysis of Jack Levine and Robert 
Gwathmey. 

Paintings ated to tour the Eastern 
Hemisphere include Still Life With Flowers, 
by Stuart Davis; Fascist Leader, by Philip 
Evergood; They Fought To the Last Man, by 
William Gropper; Tenements, by Louis Gug- 
lielmi; Horse, by Jack Levine; Seascape, by 
John Marin; Trolley Car, by Gregorio Presto- 
pino; Small Hill Near Alcade, by Georgia 
O'Keefe; Boneyard, by Charles Sheeler; and 
Circus Girl Resting by Yasuo Kunioshi. 

A parallel selection of artists and paintings 
for the exhibit in the other American Re- 
publics include Robert Gwathmey's Workers 
on the Land, Yasuo Kunioshi’s Deserted 
Brickyard, Ben Shahn's Hunger, Max Weber's 
Fruit and Wine, and Reginald Marsh's Life- 
guard. 


nile this is the most ambitious project 
of this type yet undertaken by the State De- 
partment as part of its world-wide cultural 
activities program, other smaller exhibits of 
original prints, water colors, and photographs 
already have circulated abroad, and are re- 
ported to have met with cordial response, 
This exhibit and others now being planned 
are part of a widespread program of peace- 
time cultural interchange between the United 
States and the rest of the world. 

HANNAH GOLDMAN. 
Sources: United States State Department 


advance release, interview, photographs, art 
periodicals. 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. SrELy-Brown]. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to make two very brief observa- 
tions. As a result of the debate which 
we have had on the floor of the House 
the past 2 weeks, I think all of us are 
well aware of the dangers that lie in the 
path of legislating a foreign policy in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

It was my opportunity during the war 
to observe propaganda being manufac- 
tured. I know something of its effec- 
tiveness. I recognize the definite need 
for a pro-American propaganda program 
at the present time. I recognize the 
power and possible effectiveness of such 
a program. A weapon of this type can 
be made so all-powerful that I feel it 
might be well to have a program of this 
type more directly uncer the control of 
the Congress. 

If we are not careful, the tail may wag 
the dog. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
concludes the general debate on the bill, 
and I suggest that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 6 on page 1. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3311) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce and the judiciary for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. : 


SENATE BILL 938—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs may have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report on 
the bill, S. 938. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MUNDT (at the request of Mr. 
Horan) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. BENNETT of Missouri and Mr. 
DIRKSEN (at the request of Mr. Horan) 
were given permission to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp, and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include some extraneous matter. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a list of the 
artists I mentioned along with the 
amount paid for each painting and the 
date of purchase and in addition a copy 
of the Artcast dated September 20, 1946, 
which created the so-called demand for 
this exhibition of art, as well as a re- 
port from the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities on 24 of the artists 
from whom the paintings were pur- 
chased. 


May 13 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER asked and was.given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole and 
include certain excerpts from broadcasts 
and digests of broadcasts furnished him 
by the State Department. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. BULWINKLE, 
for 10 days, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 64. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
Dan River in North Carolina; 

8. 132. An act to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of lability for failure to collect cer- 
tain special tonnage duties and light money, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 214. An act to change the name of the 
Lugert-Altus irrigation project in the State 
of Oklahoma to the W. C. Austin project; 

S. 278. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 460. An act to amend section 327 (h) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940; and 

S. 534. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. LECOMPTE, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 12, 1947; pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 450. An act providing for the con- 
veyance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Mili- 
tary Reservation, for public use; and 

H. R. 1098. An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Reser- 
vation. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 56 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


675. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an additional 
circuit judge for the seventh judicial circuit; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

676. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report on the co- 
operation of the United States with Mexico 
in the control and eradication of foot-and- 
mouth disease; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


1947 


677. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a revised 
estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 involving an increase of $8,850,000 for 
the Navy Department (H. Doc. No. 246); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 1610. A bill to amend the act 
of June 14, 1938, so as to authorize the Cairo 
Bridge Commission to issue its refunding 
bonds for the purpose of refunding the out- 
standing bonds issued by the commission to 
pay the cost of a certain toll bridge at or 
near Cairo, III.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 362). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 1628. A bill relinquishing to 
the State of Illinois certain right, title, or 
interest of the United States of America, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 363). Referred to the Committee 
of th: Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2097. A bill to declare the ownership 
of the timber on the allotments on the 
Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation, and 
to authorize the sale thereof; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 364). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JENNINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2693. A bill for the relief of 
Public Utility District No. 1 of Cowlitz Coun- 
‘ty, Wash.; without amendment (Rept. No. 
365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1555. A bill to promote uniformity of 
geographic nomenclature in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 366). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 577. A bill to preserve historic grave- 
yards in abandoned military posts; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 367). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 981. A bill to amend section 2 of the 
act of January 29, 1942 (56 Stat. 21), relat- 
ing to the refund of taxes illegally paid by 
Indian citizens; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 368). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1831. A bill to authorize the exchange 
of lands acquired by the United States for 
the Silver Creek recreational demonstration 
project, Oregon, for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing holdings therein, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 369). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2938. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 497, 5 U. S. 
C., sec. 488), fixing the price of copies of rec- 
ords furnished by the Department of the In- 
terior; without amendment (Rept. No. 370). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3143. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the 
Paonia Federal reclamation project, Colo- 
rado; with amendment (Rept. No. 371). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


ment and Historic Shrine, 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 1379. A bill to 
establish the Un'ted States Naval Postgrad- 
uate School, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No 372). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1882. A bill for expenditure of funds 
for cooperating with the public-school board 
at Walker, Minn., for the extension of public- 
school facliities to be available to all Indian 
children in the district; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 373). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2207. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands with- 
in the Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn., 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 374). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 2545. A bill to provide funds for co- 
operation with the school board of the Mo- 
clips-Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
to be available to both Indian and non-In- 
dian children; with amendment (Rept. No. 
375). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 2655. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to grant to the mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore, State of Mary- 
land, a permanent easement for the purpose 
of installing, maintaining, and servicing two 
subterranean water mains in, on, and across 
the land of Fort McHenry National Monu- 
Md. without 
amendment (Rept. No. 376). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 408. A bill for the relief of 
Lawson Ashby; Mrs. Ora Ashby; and Lawson 
Ashby, the legal guardian of Betty Mae 
Ashby, a minor; Darrel Ashby, a minor; Ken- 
neth Ashby, a minor; and Vernon Ashby, a 
minor; with amendments (Rept. No. 348). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 651. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Rubert W. Alexander; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 349). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 838. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Augusta McCall; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 888. A bill for the relief of 
certain owners of land who suffered loss by 
fire in Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, 
N. C.; without amendment (Rept. No. 351). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 893. A bill for the relief of 
Myron R. Leard; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 352). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H.R.905. A bill for the relief of 
Y. S. Hu; with amendment (Rept. No. 353). 
parerea to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 
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Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 984. A bill for the relief of A. J. 
Crozat, Jr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 354). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 989. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, and 
the estate of Louisa Cowley, deceased; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 355). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1152. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Inga Patterson, widow of F. X. Patterson; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 356). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REEVES: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1408. A bill for the relief of August 
W. Dietz; with amendments (Rept. No. 357). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 1513. A bill for the 
relief of John C. Garrett; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 358). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr, CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1523. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Marion S. Griggs, deceased; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 359). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CRAVENS: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 1586. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Leslie Price, Philip C. Price, Mrs. Louise Key- 
ton, Annie Curry. and James Curry; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 360). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPRINGER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H. R. 261. A bill conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the district court of the United 
States for the northern district of California, 
northern division, to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims of all per- 
sons for reimbursement for damages and 
losses sustained as a result of a flood which 
occurred in December 1937 in levee district 
No. 10, Yuba County, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 361). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R.3429. A bill to amend section 10 
of the Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1273), as amended June 26, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1978; 43 U. S. C. sec. 3151); to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3430. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of reyenues from certain lands into 
the tribal funds of the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation of Ore- 
gon, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

H. R 3431. A bill to remove restrictions 
on the property and moneys belonging to the 
individual enrolled members of the Kla- 
math Indian Reservation in Oregon, to pro- 
vide for the liquidation of tribal property 
and distribution of the proceeds thereof, to 
confer complete citizenship upon such In- 
dians, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 

H. R. 3432. A bill making certain changes 
in the organization of the Navy Department, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

H. R.3433. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to classify the officers and mem- 
bers of the Fire Department of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1906, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R.3434. A bill to grant retirement with 
pay to certain emergency officers of World 
War I seriously disabled from gunshot 
wounds incurred in combat; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 3435. A bill to provide that auto- 
matic national service life insurance as to 
deceased veterans of World War II shall be 
payable, in turn, to their widows, children, 
and parents, if any, without any require- 
ment, as at present, as to their dependency; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R.3436. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 to provide that pay- 
ments be made to survivors for unused leave 
accumulated by members of the armed forces 
before their death in service; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3487. A bill relating to the compen- 
sation of those veterans of World War I and 
World War II who suffer from tuberculosis; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3438. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of direct Federal assistance to perma- 
nently and totally disabled individuals, 
blind individuals, and certain individuals 60 
years of age or over; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3439. A bill to raise the limit on the 
amount of annual income from other sources 
which may be received by the widow or child 
of a veteran of World War I or II without 
disqualifying such widow or child for a pen- 
sion for the non-service-connected death of 
such veteran; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3440. A bill to provide that auto- 
matic national service life insurance as to 
deceased veterans of World War II shall be 
payable, in turn, to their widows, children, 
and parents, if any, without any require- 
ment, as at present, as to their dependency; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3441. A bill to provide that disabled 
veterans of World War I who elect to re- 
ceive the educational benefits granted by part 
VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) shall 
receive the entire subsistence allowance pro- 
vided by such part; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3442. A bill to provide that retired en- 
listed personnel of the Army who served as 
commissioned officers during World War II 
shall receive the pay of retired warrant of- 
ficers; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3443. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of March 20, 1933, so as to eliminate 
financial inability to defray expenses of hos- 
pital treatment or domiciliary care as a pre- 
requisite to obtaining such treatment or care 
in a Veterans’ Administration facility, and for 
er Je seg to the Committee on Vet- 


e Mr. REE of New York: 

H. R. 3444. A bill to amend section 251 of 
the Internal Revenue Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. BLOOM: 

H. R.3445. A bill to exempt from the immi- 
gration quota certain persons who served in 
the armed forces of governments allied with 
the United States during World War II; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAMBLE (by request) : 

H. R. 3446. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, title IV of the National 
Housing Act, the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 
1933, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 3447. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H. R. 3448. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


, 


By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 3449. A bill to provide for equaliza- 
tion of flight pay for Navy and Marine Corps 
officers and former officers who did not re- 
ceive flight pay equal to that paid to Army 
Officers engaged in regular and frequent 
aerial flights; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 3450. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of a site for a national cemetery in 
northwest Louisiana for the burial of mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States 
dying in the service, of former members 
whose last discharge therefrom was honor- 
able, and certain other persons as provided 
for in United States Code, title 24, section 
281, as amended; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

By Mr. COLE of Missouri: 

H. J. Res. 202. Joint resolution to provide 
emergency relief for victims of the tornado 
at Worth, Worth County, Mo., and for the 
restoration and reconstruction of the dev- 
astated areas; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. J. Res. 203. Joint resolution to study and 
inspect the operations of the United States 
Post Office Department; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. Res. 209. Resolution creating a select 
committee to make an investigation with 
respect to alien property, private war losses, 
foreign loans, and related matters; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Missouri: 

H. Res. 210. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives to 
investigate the causes of and feasible meth- 
ods of preventing railroad accidents; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3451. A bill for the relief of Bzoszana 

Sierdzka; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 3452. A bill for the relief of James R. 

Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3453. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise A, Ellison; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3454. A bill for the relief of Emile G, 
Peltier; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 3455. A bill to authorize the presenta- 
tion to Edward R. Egan of a Distinguished 
Service Cross; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By. Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R.3456. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claims of Andrew Johnson, Alex- 
ander H. Tongue, James F. Sirlouis, James 
W. Dixon, J. Frank Tongue, Thomas E. Wro- 
ten, Halvor H. Hellen, George J. Carey, Robert 
O. O’Berry, Norman C, Carey, James W. Hun- 
gerford, Sarah E. Webster, Nathaniel M. Dare, 
and Richard J. Johnson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


500. BY Mr. GWYNNE of Iowa: Petition 
of Mrs. C. A. Turbett, and others, Le CEDI, 
Iowa, re 8. 265, to prohibit the trans 
tion of alcoholic-beverage advertising in — 
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terstate commerce, and so forth; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

501. Also, petition of members of Osage 
Lutheran Church, Osage, Iowa, re S. 265, to 
prohibit the transportation of alcoholic- 
beverage advertising in interstate commerce, 
and so forth; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

502. By Mr. LECOMPTE: Petition of the 
members of the Nazarene Church of Chari- 
ton, Iowa, in the interest of S. 265, S. 623, 
H. R. 11, and H. R. 2408; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

503. Also, petition of Mrs. May Miller King 
and members of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, Corydon, Iowa, in the interest of H R. 
142, S. 265, and S. 623; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

604. By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Petition of 
the Honorable Martin H. Kennelly, mayor 
of the city of Chicago, Ill., urging that the 
Congress continue program of Federal aid 
to local communities in the operation of 
control towers at terminal airports and its 
program of assistance in the construction 
of new airport facilities in order that this 
Nation may keep abreast of the international 
development of air transportation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

605. By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 
Petition of Lowell Hebrew Community 
Center, Lowell, Mass., concerning Palestine; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

506. Also, petition of Lowell Ministerial 


Association, of Lowell, Mass., concerning 
23 e: to the Committee on Foreign 
airs. 


507. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of Mrs. Theo- 
dore Bassett and 41 other citizens of Edge- 
wood, Iowa, endorsing S. 265; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

608. By the SPEAKER: Petition of mem- 
bership of the Pasadena Townsend Club, No, 
1, Pasadena, Fla., petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to endorse- 
ment of the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

609. Also, petition of members of the Val- 
dosta Townsend Club, No. 1, Valdosta, Ga., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R, 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

510. Also, petition of the Newark Arch- 
diocesan Federation of Holy Name Societies, 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to combating atheistic com- 
amen nt to the Committee on Foreign 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Forbid it, Lord, that we should walk 
through Thy beautiful world with un- 
seeing eyes. Forgive us, our Father, for 
taking our good things for granted, so 
that we are in danger of losing the fine 
art of appreciation. With such dire need 
in every other part of the world, make us 
so grateful for the bounties we enjoy 
that we shall try, by Thy help, to deserve 
them more. 

Where we are wrong, make us willing 
to change, and where we are right, make 
us easy to live with. 


For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Tuesday, May 
13, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF A JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he also announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 102) to 
permit United States common communi- 
cations carriers to accord free communi- 
cation privileges to official participants 
in the World Telecommunications Con- 
8 to be held in the United States 

947. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 64. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
Dan River in North Carolina; 

S. 132. An act to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect certain 
special tonnage duties and light money, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 214. An act to change the name of the 
Lugert-Altus irrigation project in the State 
of Oklahoma to the W. C. Austin project; 

S. 273. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 460. An act to amend section 327 (h) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940; and 

S. 534. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES, LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH, Senate (S. Doc. No. 54) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting supplemen- 
tal estimates of appropriation for the legisla- 
tive branch, Senate, amounting to $350,000, 
fiscal year 1947 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


TRANSFER BY Navy DEPARTMENT OF THE U, S. S. 


“TEXAS” TO THE STATE oF TEXAS 

A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the State 
of Texas had requested the Navy Department 
to transfer the U. S. S. Texas for use as a 
part of the San Jacinto battleground for his- 
torical purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
REPORT ON CONTROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT- 

AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

A letter from the Under Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
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port on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of the foot-and-iaouth disease for the 30-day 
period ended April 29, 1947 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


Avupir REPORTS OF EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF 
WASHINGTON 

Two letters from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, audit reports of the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal years 
ended June 30, 1945, and June 30, 1946 (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Petitions signed by members of the Asso- 
ciated Townsend Clubs of Pinellas County, 
the Dover Townsend Club, No. 1, and the 
Valdosta Townsend Club, No. 1, all of the 
State of Florida, praying for the enactment 
of the so-called Townsend plan to provide 
old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: 


“Concurrent resolution to memorialize Con- 
gress to enact proper laws relating to the 
national forests 
“Whereas the United States owns or con- 

trols lands known as national forests in 

South Carolina; and 
“Whereas some of these lands are quite 

suitable for continued agricultural use and 

are not indispensable for national forest use; 
and 

“Whereas some World War veterans are 
unable to obtain farms or homesteads by 
ordinary means: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Gen- 
eral Assembly of South Carolina do me- 
morialize the National Congress to enact 
proper laws to provide: ‘1) For homestead 
entry and settlement, with preference to 
World War veterans, of all lands owned by 
the United States in rural areas of South 
Carolina suitable for occupation and use as 
farms which are not indispensably necessary 
for public use; and (2) that all of such parts 
of the existing national forests in South 
Carolina suitable for occupation and use as 
farms, not allotted for homestead entry and 
settlement, be offered for public sale; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Members of Congress from South 
Carolina and that they be requested to initi- 
ate and press for enactment the necessary 
laws to accomplish the purposes of this 
resolution.” 

B) Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 57 citizens of Alta- 
mont, Kans., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Mrs. Verne 
Bowers, president of the WCTU and 
chairman of temperance in the Metho- 
dist Church of DeWitt, Ark., together 
with a petition, without the signatures 
attached, of DeWitt; Almyra, and Con- 
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way, Ark., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prevent the interstate ` 
transmission of advertising of alcoholic 
beverages. f 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the letter, and petition 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and without objection, the letter 
and the petition, without the signatures 
attached, will be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; and without objection, the letter 
and petition, without the signatures at- 
tached, were ordered to be printed in 
the REcoRrD, as follows: 


DEWITT, ARK., April 28, 1947. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed I am sending you a 
petition signed by 91 voters asking that you 
give consideration and all possible support to 
S. 265, commonly known as the Capper bill 
to prevent the interstate and radio adver- 
tising of all alcoholic beverages, and that you 
support any other bills of similar character 
if by so doing you can help us secure relief 
from the injurious beverage alcohol custom 
and traffic. And we ask that you have this 
petition inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

Thanking you in advance for anything 
you can do to help us in this good cause, I 


Very respectfully, 
Mrs. VERNE BOWERS, 
President, WCTU, and Chairman 
oj Temperance in the Methodist 
Church of DeWitt, Ark. 


To the Appropriate Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress, in Particular to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress of 
the Signers of This Petition: 

We, the undersigned qualified voters, re- 
spectfully request that you give favorable 
consideration and support to S. 265, a bill to 
prevent the interstate transmission of ad- 
vertising of all alcoholic beverages and the 
broadcasting of such advertising by means 
of radio; and that you support any other 
bills of similar character, if such support will 
best serve to secure quick relief from the of- 
fensive and injurious promotion of the bev- 
erage alcohol custom and traffic. The social 
and economic evils arising from the present 
widespread use of alcoholic beverages 
should certainly not be increased by the 
systematic promotion of their use. We be- 
lieve that many millions of people are pro- 
foundly concerned because of existing con- 
ditions and almost daily offended because 
of the invasion of their homes by liquor 
sales promotion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 1. A bill to reduce individual income- 
tax payments; with amendments (Rept. No. 
173). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
Public Lands: 

S. 805. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the construction, extension, and im- 
provement of a high-school building near 
Roosevelt, Utah, for the district embracing 
the east portion of Duchesne County and 
the west portion of Uintah County; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 174), 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 1277. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1278. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to William Fast Horse; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAYBANK (for himself and 
Mr. JonHNsTON of South Carolina): 

S. 1279. A bill to establish the Cowpens 
Battleground National Military Park; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1280. A bill for the relief of Maria Hed- 
wig Feresz; and 

S. 1281. A bill for the relief of James B. 
Walsh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming introduced 
Senate bill 1282, to promote the national 
security by providing for the coordination 
of all elements of national security, and for 
the reorganization of the military structure 
of the Nation to conform to the requirements 
of modern warfare, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services, and ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming (by 
request) : 

6. 1283. A bill to reenact and amend the 
Organic Act of the United States Geological 
Survey by incorporating therein substantive 
provisions confirming the exercise of long- 
continued duties and functions and by re- 
defining their geographic scope; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1284 A bill to amend the Armed Forces 
Leave Act of 1946, approved August 9, 1946 
(Public Law 704, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 60 Stat. 
963), and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WHITE (by request): 

S. 1285. A bill to define the functions and 
duties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 1286. A bill to integrate certain person- 
nel of the former Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation and the Bureau of 
Customs into the regular Coast Guard, to 
establish the permanent commissioned per- 
sonnel strength of the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

(Mr, BREWSTER introduced Senate bill 
1287, to change the name of the United States 
Tariff Commission to “the United States 
Foreign Trade Board” and to vest additional 
authority in the Board, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MYERS: 

S. 1288. A bill to raise the minimum wage 
standards of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


BOUNDARY TREE TOURIST PROJECT, N.C. 


Mr. BUSHFIELD submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 113), which 
was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands: 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior has 
granted a loan of $150,000 at an annual in- 
terest rate of 1 percent, out of the revolving 
fund established by the act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984), to the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kee Indians, Qualla Indian Boundary, N. C., 
for the purpose of developing facilities for 
the tourist trade, known as the Boundary 
Tree tourist project; and 

Whereas the tribal fund of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians has to its credit 
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in the Treasury of the United States over 
$300,000, which is held in trust by the United 
States and on which interest is paid by the 
United States at an annual rate of 4 per- 
cent; and 

Whereas the land upon which it is pro- 
posed to construct the Boundary Tree tourist 
project was originally a part of the Smoky 
Mountain National Park and was purchased 
by the tribal council, under supervision of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, from the Na- 
tional Park Service; and 

Whereas the land of the Eastern Bank of 
the Cherokee Indians, which is now held in 
trust by the United States, was originally 
owned by the band and its members without 
restriction and was deeded to the United 
States in trust under the act of June 4, 1924 
(43 Stat. 376) for the purpose of having all 
such land allotted equally among members 
of the tribe, which allotment has never 
taken place; and 

Whereas such loan to develop the tourist 
project was requested by the tribal council 
of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, but 
numerous petitions have been received by 
the Committee on Public Lands from mem- 
bers of such band alleging that: the develop- 
ment of the project by means of the joan 
is not to the best interest of the band; and 

Whereas such petitions further allege that 
the loan will serve to impede individual en- 
terprise of the members of the band and 
subject them to liability to repay the ican 
without economic gain commensurate with 
such liability, and that the development of 
the project by means of such loan will fur- 
ther subject the members of the band to the 
supervision and authority of the Office of 
Indian Affairs: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is requested to withhold payment of 
the loan until such time as the Committee 
on Public Lands has made a full study and 
investigation of the allegations made by op- 
ponents of the loan and has by resolution 
signified its approval or disapproval of the 
loan: and be it further 

Resolved, That the Housing Expediter is 
requested to withhold approval of the ap- 
plication for authorization to construct the 
building project which is proposed as a part 
of the Boundary Tree tourist project until 
such time as the Committee on Public Lands 
has made a full study and investigation of 
the allegations made by the opponents to 
such loan and has by resolution signified its 
approval or disapproval of such loan. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KILGORE submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 526) to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the na- 
tional defense; and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KILGORE also submitted an 
amendment in che nature of a substitute, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 526) to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the 
national defense; and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KILGORE (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. O’Manoney) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (S. 526) to pro- 
mote the progress of science; to advance 
the national health, prosperity, and wel- 
fare; to secure the national defense; and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. KILGORE (for himself, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. McGratH) sub- 
mitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly to the bill 
(S. 526) to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the 
national defense; and for other pur- 
posés, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) submitted an amendmert 
intended to be proposed by them, jointiy, 
to the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense; and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. TAFT (for himself, Mr. PEPPER, 
and Mr. Macnuson) submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 526) to promote 
the progress of science; to advance the 
national health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on th2 table and to be printed. 


RENT CONTROL—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 1017) providing for the tem- 
porary continuation of rent control, 
transferring rent control to the Housing 
Expediter, providing for the creation of 
local advisory boards on rent control, and 
for other purposes, which contains a fea- 
ture that is found in House bill 3203, 
which was recently passed by the House. 
I request that the amendment be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from New Jersey will be 
5 printed, and will lie on the 
table. 


MEETINGS OF COMMITTEES DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that two subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be permitted to sit during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 

One subcommittee is considering the 
nomination of Thomas Vincent Quinn to 
be Assistant Attorney General, and the 
other subcommittee is considering Sen- 
ate bill 104, the antimonopoly bill. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson], who is presiding over the sub- 
committees, feels that these hearings 
should not be postponed due to the fact 
that there are a number of witnesses 
from out of town. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, permission is granted. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules and Administration may meet 
this afternoon at 2:30 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 
MILK PRICES IN AGRICULTURE'S PAT- 

TERN—ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY 

OF AGRICULTURE 


{Mr. HATCH asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 


With- 
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milk prices in agriculture’s pattern, delivered 
hy the Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, before a testimonial dinner 
sponsored by the Schoharie County Demo- 
cratic Committee, Schoharie, N. Y., on May 
13, 1947, which appears in the Appendix. 


SPECIAL PRIVILEGE AND THE PRESS— 
EDITORIAL FROM ARIZONA DAILY STAR 

{Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Special Privilege and the 
Press,” published in the May 6, 1947, issue of 
the Arizona Daily Star, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


STOP THE FEDERAL “BUROCRACY”—AN 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. Mc¥ARLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “Stop the Federal ‘Burocracy’,” 
published in a recent issue of the Chicago 

Tribune, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SECRECY AND SCIENCE—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Mr. MCMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Secrecy and Science,” published in 

the New York Times of Monday, May 12, 
1947, which appears in the Appendix. | 


RELIEF ASSISTANCE FOR COUNTRIES 
DEVASTATED BY WAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
providing for relief assistance to the peo- 
ple of countries devastated by war. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is operating today under a unani- 
mous consent agreement, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of 
Wednesday, May 14, 1947, at the hour of 
2 p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, or that may subsequently 
be proposed, to the committee amendment. 
to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) pro- 
viding for relief assistance to the people of 
countries devastated by war; and immedi- 
ately thereafter upon the committee amend- 
ment, whether amended or not, and upon 
the final passage of the joint resolution as 
amended. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 


Mr. KEM. I yield. 
Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 


names: 


Alken Cordon Hill 

Ball Donnell Hoey 

Barkley Downey Holland 
Brewster Dworshak Ives 

Bricker Eastland Jenner 
Bridges Ecton Jobnson, Colo. 
Brooks Ellender Johnston, S. C. 
Buck Ferguson Kem 

Bushfield Fulbright Kilgore 

Butler George Knowland 
Byrd Green Lodge 

Cain Gurney Lucas 

Capper Hatch McCarthy 
Chavez Hawkes McClellan 
Connally Hayden McFarland 
Cooper Hickenlooper McGrath 
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McKellar O'Daniel Thomas, Okla, 
McMahon O'Mahoney Thye 
Magnuson Pepper Tydings 
Malone Reed Umstead 
Martin Robertson, Va. Vandenberg 
Maybank Robertson, Wyo. Watkins 
Millikin Russell Wherry 
Moore Saltonstall White 
Morse th Wiley 
Murray Sparkman Wiliams 
Myers aft Wilson 
O'Conor Taylor Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ReEvercoms!] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MCCARRAN], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Stewart] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS! 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner! are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, at the out- 
set of what I have to say, I want to com- 
mend the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and particularly its able and dis- 
tinguished chairman, fcr the work done 
to safeguard the expenditure of such 
sums as may be appropriated at this 
time for relief assistance. For this, I 
have nothing but praise. It is concern- 
ing the.amount of the grant that T rise 
to speak. The joint resolution as passed 
in the House provides for an appropria- 
tion for relief assistance in the sum of 
$200,000,000. This has been increased in 
the Senate measure to $350,000,000. 

The idea of a human being anywhere 
in the world without sufficient to eat 
wrings the heartstrings of every one of 
us. The American people, always gen- 
erous and sympathetic, now enjoying a 
period of unexampled abundance, will 
not turn a deaf ear to such an appeal. 
There can be no question that an urgent 
necessity for food exists today in many 
places in Europe, Asia, and perhaps else- 
where in the world. There is nothing 
new or unusual about this. Unfortu- 
nately, it has occurred at many places 
and at many times in the world’s his- 
tory. The only thing new or novel about 
the present situation is the idea which 
has grown up in recent years that such 
situations should be met, not by volun- 
tary charity, but by taxes to be levied 
upon the American taxpayer. 

The important question for Congress 
to decide on the pending measure is how 
far this burden can wisely and fairly be 
placed upon the American taxpayer. We 
must bear in mind that we are not de- 
ciding an appeal for voluntary charity; 
we are deciding to what extent the money 
of the American taxpayer shall be invol- 
untarily taken from him for this worthy 
and beneficent purpose, 
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Such a generous gesture must be made 
in full recognition of two inescapable 
economic facts: 

First. Lavish expenditures, by increas- 
ing the cost of our Federal Government, 
make high taxes inevitable; and 

Second. Purchases here for shipment 
abroad increase prices to the American 
consumer. 

The first of, these propositions would 
seem too obvious for an extended argu- 
ment. Yet there is reason to believe that 
many an American citizen has not come 
to comprehend this hard economic fact 
of life. He fails to understand that every 
generous relief gesture from an open- 
handed Administration means fewer 
shoes for his own children, less food for 
his own family, fewer educational ad- 
vantages for his own community. All of 
us know, when we stop to think of it, that 
the cost of the Federal Government is 
an important and integra] part of the 
cost of living. 

The second proposition has been dem- 
onstrated by our recent experience. An 
examination of the prices of the items 
which make a cost of living index issued 
by the United States Department of La- 
bor, reveals that the largest percentage 
rise of any component in the cost of liv- 
ing has been in food. The Index shows 
that the consumer price of food was 
about 85 percent above the 1935-39 av- 
erage, and all items other than food were 
only 37 percent above this average. In 
the period 1935-39 foodstuffs constituted 
about 34 percent of the cost of living, 
whereas it is now more than 44 percent. 
In other words, the price difficulty today, 
with which the President and so many 
others are so preoccupied, is due to the 
sharp advance in food prices. The rel- 
atively high price of foods is directly 
traceable to the Government’s food pur- 
chases for shipment abroad. 

Shortly after the first of this year, the 
Department of Agriculture became ag- 
gressive in its food buying. The Depart- 
ment’s grain purchasing program for 
foreign relief was increased from the 
original goal of 400,000,000 bushels for 
the fiscal year to “400,000,000 bushels as 
soon as possible,” and as much more as 
could be purchased by July 1. This was 


an especially inopportune time for the 


Government to be in the market. 

The visible supply of grain was small 
and there was an extreme shortage of 
boxcars for transporting grain. The 
shortage of transportation facilities was 
even made more acute by the long hauls 
of the Government grain to the sea- 
board and the Gulf. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the tight 
grain supply situation, the Government 
competed actively with the mills who 
were attempting to buy enough wheat 
with which to grind flour for their nor- 
mal domestic trade. It was contracting 
with the mills for millions of sacks of 
flour, also for foreign shipment. The 
inevitable result was a sharply rising 
grain market, beginning in February, 
which spread to other food commodities. 

The report of ex-President Hoover, re- 
leased in late February recommended 
that the United States pay $475,000,000 
for food to German civilians during 1947 
and the first half of 1948. Close on the 
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heels of the Hoover report was the an- 
nouncement by Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson that the United States had 
agreed to provide the British with suffi- 
cient meat to prevent a cut in their cur- 
rent meat ration. He said also that the 
United States would help Great Britain 
build up a stock pile of wheat this fall, 
and that there would be a ready outlet 
for every bushel of grain harvested this 
year. These Government announce- 
ments were, of course, immediately re- 
flected in the markets, inasmuch as the 
Government activities already were a 
dominating factor. 

Foreign governments were allocated 

140,000,000 pounds of our domestic meat 
supply for the first quarter of the year. 
Of this amount, the British Government 
was allocated 50,000,000 pounds, prac- 
tically all of which was purchased by the 
British from between mid-February and 
April 1. This had a direct and substan- 
tial influence in increasing meat prices 
in this period. More recently the Gov- 
ernment has allocated 155,000,000 pounds 
of meat for purchase by foreign govern- 
ments during the second quarter of the 
year. 
It must be apparent from these figures 
that legislative expenditures for relief 
constitute the first stage, the first step, 
the first station, along the inflationary 
line. The praiseworthy efforts of the 
_ merchants of Newburyport to reduce 
the cost of living are doomed to failure 
so long as the Federal Government itself 
is committed to inflationary policies. 

Mr. President, I should like to believe 
that the present call for grants, to be a 
burden on the American taxpayer, will 
not be repeated again in the near future; 
but anyone who believes that is living in 
a fool’s paradise. Incidentally, the 
American taxpayer has urgent calls for 
charity in his own family and in his own 
community, to which he is not always 
able to respond. 

Yesterday the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], with his customary 
candor, told the Senate that a so-called 
children’s fund proposal would soon be 
presented to us through the United Na- 
tions. So we must ask ourselves squarely, 


How far can the economy of the United, 


States stand these constant drains with 
nothing coming in and everything going 
out? 

It has often been said on the floor of 
the Senate that the most important 
problem before the Government today is 
to maintain our free institutions. Un- 
less we can keep our system of free enter- 
prise and free institutions, under which 
America has grown great and strong, the 
torchlight of liberty will probably go out 
all over the world. To do so we must 
aare a sound financial and fiscal struc- 

ure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Before the Sen- 
ator leaves the question of the children’s 
fund, I should like to make this observa- 
tion: I entirely agree with what he is say- 
ing, but we must carefully survey the 
total prospective obligation which is in- 
volved when we engage in legislation of 
this sort. So far as the children’s fund 
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is concerned, there is considerable ques- 
tion as to how it ought to be handled. In 
the House measure, which will be in con- 
ference with the Senate amendment, 
there is a provision that a portion of the 
pending appropriation shall be used for 
whatever minimum contribution we shall 
ultimately make to the children’s fund. 
We have not included that clause in the 
Senate committee amendment, because 
we have wanted that whole subject mat- 
ter, beginning with the total amount of 
the grant, down to the possibility of in- 
cluding the children’s fund, and the in- 
clusion of other factors, to be left in a 
liquid state, to be adjusted in conference. 
I say to the Senator, therefore, that the 
point which he makes regarding the chil- 
dren’s fund is a valid point, and one 
which will be considered in conference. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. I think the 
Senator will agree with me also that so 
long as demands coming from abroad 
are met at the expense of the American 
taxpayer, the demands will continue to 
come. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yièld. 

Mr. WILEY. I am very much inter- 
ested in the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator. I agree with his general prem- 
ise. However, his statement in relation 
to the prices of farm products in the 
period from 1935 to 1939 has in it an ele- 
ment of misdirection, because I know 
from my own experience during that de- 
pression period that the farmers of 
America were selling their crops at prices 
far below the cost of production, where- 
as in a great many other lines producers 
were getting the cost of production. To 
illustrate, I know that in those years, on 
a farm which I have owned for a num- 
ber of years, we were selling milk at 
prices between $0 cents and $1.25 a hun- 
dred. That means that 48 % quarts of 
good 3-percent milk were being sold on 
that basis. It cost us between $1.85 and 
$1.80 to produce the milk at that time, 
when labor was cheap. 

I have seen a great many similar state- 
ments in the press, and I am sorry to say 
that some of my manufacturing friends 
are using the same figures. At that time 
the farmer should have received at least 
the cost of production. In that event, 
the percentage of increase in the price 
of foodstuffs would not be so great as 
it now is. Certain segments among our 
farmers probably have been making 
money. At the same time, they have 
been wearing out their farms. They have 
not been able to obtain machinery in 
many instances, and when they bought 
machinery they had to pay increases of 
from 100 to 200 percent. I am speaking 
on the basis of my own experience. 

While this is a trifle irrelevant to your 
main thesis, sir—with which I agree—I 
thought I should interject these observa- 
tions at this point, because I feel that, 
just as there has been propaganda 
throughout the United States to the ef- 
fect that the Republican Party, which 
is in control of the Congress, has not 
been doing an effective job, there has 
been propaganda to the effect that the 
farmers have been milking the public, 
which is all rot. In the past 10 or 15 
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years between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
farmers have left the farms, and today 
farms are again going on the auction 
block because farmers cannot get ma- 
chinery or labor. I feel that those facts 
should be given the publicity which they 
merit. 

In relation to the matter of loans, I 
had hoped at some time to express my 
views on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. KEM. As a matter of realism, 
should we not call them grants or gifts? 

Mr. WILEY. Is the Senator talking 
about foreign loans or gifts like the pres- 
ent aid bill? 

Mr. KEM. I am talking about what 
we now propose to do, and similar trans- 
actions in the recent past. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator is 
correct in that. We have made loans. 
This is a gift to the poor starving people 
of Europe. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DONNELL in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Let us be specific 
about it. So far as this bill is concerned, 
it is a grant and has no relationship to 
a loan. 

Mr. KEM. Exactly. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I want to say that the 
news that came over the radio the other 
night, and was confirmed in the sub- 
committee hearing the other day in the 
examination of a representative of the 
Department of Agriculture, to the effect 
that the good Lord has again favored this 
Nation, that we will have 150,000,000 
more bushels of winter wheat this year 
than we ever had before in our history. 
I sometimes fee] that there are hidden 
laws which apply, and one of those laws 
is that when we reach out and do that 
which our hearts tell us we should do— 
help those who are in need, save them 
from going berserk mentally, save them 
from becoming objects of communism— 
the operation of that law shows itself in 
making us adequate. May I say, then, 
to the Senator, that it is admitted that 
we will have the greatest national in- 
come in our history; it will be approxi- 
mately $170,000,000,000. While I would 
be the last one in the world to think 
that we should become prodigal, I still 
feel that it is imperative that we do the 
job as good Samaritans where that is 
necessary; and that job should be to make 
the other fellow competent to help him- 
self, and not make him a “leaner.” 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I appreciate the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin, I join with him as a brother 
farmer in his interest in American agri- 
culture. I am sure he would agree with 
me that so long as the Government, by 
its purchases, continues to preempt the 
available supply of agricultural products, 
such products will rise in price. I am 
sure he will also agree with me that in 
the judgment of most students of Ameri- 
can agricultural problems the present 
rise in the price of certain agricultural 
commodities is unsound and not for the 
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best interests of American agriculture. 
I appreciate also the scriptural refer- 
ences made by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, and I might suggest 
others, such as “charity begins at home” 
and “Trust the Lord and keep your pow- 
der dry.” Perhaps that is not scriptural. 
I do not know whether it was Cromwell 
or Napoleon who said that, but in any 
case there is good authority for it. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to give me the chapter and 
page of the Scripture. 

Mr. KEM. I yield if the Senator can 
correct me in that quotation. 

Mr. WILEY. The last quotation, as the 
Senator suggests, is ascribed to Crom- 
well. But I remember something which 
is pertinent to the Senator’s argument, 
and I have quoted it heretofore on the 
floor of the Senate. I think it was St. 
Paul who said something to the effect 
that he who does not look after his own 
is unworthy. That brings up almost a 
metaphysical argument. How do we 
look after our own? It is not by letting 
the other fellow die while we are look- 
ing after our own. 

Mr. KEM. I think I may say at the 
outset that I do not want any Member 
of the Senate to be deaf to the appeal 
of someone in need. I am trying to 
present some economic facts which I 
think should be taken into considera- 
tion. They are hard, economic facts 
which I think are worthy of our consid- 
eration in connection with this problem 
which is only one of a number of simi- 
lar problems which without doubt will 
confront us in the immediate future. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to sug- 
gest to the Senator that I am not at all 
clear about the reference to St. Paul 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
but I am clear about a reference to which 
the Senator can turn to his own great 
advantage in connection with his argu- 
ment. It happens to be a statement to 
which I give my complete allegiance. St. 
Paul said: 

But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. 


Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

So, Mr. President, I think we must ask 
ourselves how far can the Congress of 
the United States stand these constant 
drains? It has often been said on the 
floor of the Senate that the most im- 
portant problem before the Government 
today is to maintain our free institu- 
tions. To do so we must have a sound 
financial and fiscal structure. In con- 
sidering this matter let us be just and 
wise at the same time that we are 
generous. 

Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
to the pending resolution to reduce the 
appropriation from $350,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000, which is the amount fixed by the 
House committee after extensive public 
hearings. I want to say that this amend- 
ment is offered without apology, as a 
compromise between head and heart. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment, 
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The CHIEF CI RK. On page 8, line 17, 
it is proposed to strike out “$350,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$200,000,000.” 


EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYERS FROM LIA- 
BILITY FOR PORTAL-TO-PORTAL WAGES 
IN CERTAIN CASES—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 247) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States with re- 
spect to his action on House bill 2157, 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, which 
the clerk read. 

(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 5281.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
message will be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF ASSISTANCE FOR COUNTRIES 
DEVASTATED BY WAR 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) 
providing for relief assistance to the peo- 
ple of countries devastated by war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
on page 8, line 17, to strike out “$350,- 
000,000” and insert “$200,000,000.” 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when we, 
as nonpartisan Americans, survey the 
position of the United States in the world 
today we are constrained by the sheer 
brute force of events to come to this 
conclusion: 

In the large sense we have defeated the 
enemy, but we have not won the peace. 
We have killed off the German threat and 
the Japanese threat to our existence as a 
people, but we have not achieved any of 
our positive aims. Speaking broadly, 
Poland has not been liberated, democracy 
has not been established, autocracy has 
not been destroyed. To replace a Ger- 
man hegemony by one bearing another 
national designation is no gain; it is 
merely a change of name. The Christian 
concept of the dignity of man, which was 
the underlying spiritual fact in whatever 
idealism there was in World War II, is 
still reviled and violated in most of the 
world. That is a dreadful statement to 
make; but there is not a man in this room 
who does not know that it is true. 

Mr. President, what is the matter with 
us? How is it that we can win the battle 
and lose the peace? 

We need not look back very far to find 
the mistakes which will supply the an- 
swers to that question. 

First. For one thing, we gave our sup- 
plies end our equipment to our allies dur- 
ing the war with a lavish hand—which 
was all right. But in conspicuous cases 
we did it without requiring assurances as 
to the future—and that was not all right. 
All of human experience shows that the 
time to get promises is before the other 
fellow gets the stuff, and not afterward. 

I remember the argument which was 
made during the war whenever anyone 
suggested that some assurances as to the 
future should be received before we 
turned everything over to an ally. It ran 
something like this: “If your neighbor’s 
house is on fire you lend him the equip- 
ment to extinguish it. You do not stand 
around arguing over how much it costs 
or the precise terms upon which you lend 
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it to him. You leave such things until 
after the fire is out.” That is what was 
Saia at that time. But, as we read in the 
book The Strange Alliance, written by 
Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, who was the 
head of our military mission in Russia 
during the war: 

The fire in our neighbor’s house had been 
extinguished and we had submitted ourselves 
to his direction in helping to extinguish it. 
He assumed that we would continue to sub- 
mit ourseives to his direction in heiping re- 
build the house, and, unfortunately, we did. 
He allowed us to work on the outside and de- 
manded that we furnish the material for the 
inside, the exact use of which we were not 
allowed to see. Now that the house is fin- 
ished, we have at best only a nodding ac- 
quaintance, 


There is no use in crying over spilled 
milk, but we can reflect in passing on 
how much better off we wculd be today 
if we had exacted some assurances—not 
selfish promises for ourselves alone, but 
assurances for the benefit and the 
peace of the whole world—when we were 
still in a strong position to du so. 

Second. Toward the end of the war 
we overestimated the ability of the Jap- 
anese to resist, and, therefore, in order 
to secure Russian support. we made con- 
cessions at Yalta which we now bitterly 
regret. We made concessions there and 
elsewhere which not only involved the 
giving up of dur own overwhelming mili- 
tary advantage at a time when our vic- 
torious armies were advarcing across 
Germany; they also involved a breach 
of faith with the people like the Poles, 
who had believed our plighted word. 

Third. We were utterly, completely, 
and abysmally unprepared for the end 
of the war. We remember what hap- 
pened. Those of us who were in the 
service at that time will never forget it. 
Not a word did we hear from our na- 
tional leadership, telling the soldiers 
and the sailors and the airmen of Amer- 
ica, or their military leaders, or their 
families, or their Congressmen why it 
was necessary that they remain in the 
service. Our leaders did not tell us that 
it was absolutely essential to the na- 
tional well-being that the United States 
maintain armed forces after the end of 
hostilities. They did not say that these 
forces would have to bear a definite re- 
lationship to the other armed forces in 
the world. If they had, the men in uni- 
form would have understood, and so 
would their families and so would their 
Congress. But the tragic fact remains 
that they were never told why it was nec- 
essary for them to stay in the service. 
Naturally, they wanted to get out. Nat- 
urally, their families wanted them at 
home. Nobody gave them a good reason 
for not being at home. And naturally 
a few months atter VJ-day, we read of 
soldiers actually booing the Secretary of 
War because of their impatience to be 
out of uniform. By that time it was too 
late. The water was over the dam, for 
all the world to see. Mr. President, 
leadership would have avoided that dis- 
astrous occurrence. 

Fourth. And so the people of the world 
beheld this sickening and astounding 
spectacle: the greatest military power 
the world had ever seen had, within a 
few short months, defeated itself by 
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allowing its huge strength to dwindle 
away. The armies and the navies 
which the best troops of Germany and 
the finest fleets of Japan had not been 
able to defeat were going to pieces be- 
cause of the lack of comprehension and 
the lack of leadership at the head of the 
government. 

It was no wonder that so little could be 
accomplished at the peace conferences. 
Our opposite number at those peace con- 
ferences had never been taught to re- 
spect weakness. Those who faced us at 
the peace table had been brought up in 
the hard, flinty, and bloody school] of 
European politics in which no one agrees 
to anything unless force is in evidence. 
Indeed, when we consider how fast our 
Army and Navy were evaporating, it 
seems a miracle that the satellite peace 
treaties, unsatisfactory as some of them 
are, were ever agreed toatall. This was 
due to the fact that Secretary Byrnes, 
supported by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY ], had made it clear 
that the United States would not yield 
further. 

This was possible because we, the 
American people, had finally begun to 
learn the lesson that indecision on our 
part leads to brutality and bullying and 
expansionism elsewhere. But we have 
only begun. We have recognized our 
mistakes. But as a people, we have yet 
fully to grasp the far-reaching, positive, 
and purposeful steps yet to be taken, 
which I now desire to submit to the Sen- 
ate under four major headings: 

First. Clearly the first item in an effec- 
tive foreign policy is the personnel 
abroad to carry it out. 

There are many unfair criticisms of 
our foreign service. For example, it is 
not fair to say that it is largely composed 
of millionaire graduates of Ivy League 
Colleges who loaf in glittering world cap- 
itals where, having entirely forgotten 
America, they adopt reactionary and 
supercilious views in order to toady to 
the European nobility. That is a com- 
mon criticism, but it is not true. What- 
ever merit that criticism had in the past, 
the truth is today that in the main our 
foreign service consists of men coming 
from all sections of the country, who 
depend on their salaries for their living, 
and who have had to meet stiff require- 
ments in order to enter the service and 
then to stay in it. 

They must often endure a life of iso- 
lation, separation from families, appall- 
ing prices at the official rate of exchange, 
which of course they are compelled to 
use, lack of food and fuel, and an un- 
relenting grind of work, often in hostile 
surroundings, and with very few diver- 
sions. I believe that our Foreign Service 
is, on the whole, as patriotic, as intelli- 
gent, as broad-minded, and as industri- 
ous as any other professional group. 

This, however, does not mean that 
they are without faults, some of which 
are attributable to the vastly increased 
scope and volume of their work. Con- 
ceding that we have sound human ma- 
terial with which to deal, I believe these 
latent faults can be corrected if the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations are 
adopted: 
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(a) With so much of the world behind 
the iron curtain, it seems vital that our 
Foreign Service officers receive specialized 
training in intelligence work to enable 
them to recognize the intelligence tech- 
niques being practiced by designing 
nations. 

(b) With the entire world a welter of 
propaganda, our Foreign Service men 
should have training in publicity meth- 
ods and in public speaking. They should 
be able to mix with, talk to, and under- 
stand all groups, just as we who hold 
elective office must do every day. 

(c) The struggle between democratic 
parties and communism for infiuence 
with foreign organized labor, for exam- 
ple, opens a new and unfamiliar chal- 
lenge to the Service to play an important 
part in demonstrating the advantages 
of a free system without involving in- 
terference in a nation’s internal affairs, 

(d) The great increase in the size and 
diversity of activities in our embassies 
requires better training in administra- 
tion and organization. 

(e) It is also probably true that many 
Foreign Service officers have spent too 
much time abroad; and the new require- 
ment that they must have leave in the 
United States every 2 years, and a tour 
of duty in the State Department early 
in their service, is a good one and illus- 
trates a policy which could be broadened. 

(f) Another defect in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, which I believe has had some serious 
consequences, is the idea that the chief 
can do no wrong. We saw this attitude 
time and again in the military service. 
It kills a lot of initiative and independ- 
ent thinking. I believe that the country 
has paid a heavy price for it. One reme- 
dy would be to have other reports com- 
ing into the Department through other 
channels to counterbalance, and give 
proper perspective to that of the chief. 
Further, I am told that there should be 
an improved inspection system which 
would periodically bring all foreign serv- 
ice officers to Washington so that their 
work could be appraised in such a way 
as to check the all- too-human tendency 
to curry favor with the boss. 

(g) Thought should be given to hav- 
ing some permanent officials in certain 
key positions in the State Department 
who will give continuity to our policy and 
who will consequently prevent a lot of 
mistakes and errors by virtue of their 
knowledge of what has happened before. 
One often gets the unfavorable impres- 
sion that there is not always enough 
teamwork and coherence among the top 
men in the State Department. 

(h) One last word about the men of 
our Foreign Service. Even the best of 
them, and there are some very able men 
in it; give the impression that in diplo- 
macy it is more important to avoid 
blunders than to achieve successes. I 
recognize that there have been many oc- 
casions in history when this has been a 
good rule. But we are in an era now in 
which we must be somewhat venture- 
some if we are to avoid disaster. Only 
the bold ever rise above mediocrity. We 
need an infusion of new blood or of new 
spirit or of both into our representation 
abroad which, excellent though it is in 
many individual cases, still in certain 
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quarters regards it as outside its province 
to come aggressively to grips with the 
forces in the world which so closely affect 
American destiny. I deem it of funda- 
mental importance, Mr. President, that 
we inculcate our Foreign Service with the 
spirit of positive, not negative, action. 

(i) Finally, the President and the Sen- 
ate have a direct responsibility, insofar 
as the caliber of our American repre- 
sentation abroad is concerned. We have 
the job here of confirming the diplo- 
matic appointments which the President 
sends us. We should carefully scruti- 
nize them, whether they be career or 
non-career men. There was a time in the 
past when, without dangerous conse- 
quences, their jobs could be objects of 
political reward, and I know that both 
parties have played that game. But to- 
day, it would be both dangerous and 


. reprehensible to select men to head our 


missions abroad on any basis other than 
that of fitness to do the job. It is offen- 
sive to one’s common sense, to say noth- 
ing of one’s patriotism, to think that 
the United States should be represented 
abroad year after year by men who have 
never had any qualifications at all and 
are only there because they had a friend 
at court. Good men from outside the 
Service are a great asset and are neces- 
sary to effective carrying out of foreign 
policy. Inferior political diplomatic ap- 
pointees, on the other hand, do a great 
deal of undeserved harm to the Foreign 
Service career men. They lower the 
prestige and depress the morale of the 
career service as a whole. 

(j) Congress has just appropriated 
$400,000,000 for aid to Greece and 
Turkey. We are in the course of ap- 
propriating $350,000,000 more for gen- 
eral relief abroad and the end is not yet. 
But we all know that unless these pro- 
grems are ably administered they may 
be worse than useles.. I know that able 
men to render this service are hard to 
find. It is easy to name men who are 
too arrogant; or men who are too soft 
and who, desiring some local popularity, 
think they are doing a people a favor by 
pauperizing them. The foreign-relief 
program calls for the best human talent 
in America. 

So much for personnel. 

Second. Then comes the development 
of a consistent, coherent, and thorough- 
going attitude on the part of those who 
conduct our foreign relations, supported 
by an understanding public opinion. 
We must not blow hot and cold. We 
must not be caught by surprise. We 
must be thoroughgoing as well as con- 
sistent. 

(a) We would do well to make it clear 
immediately that we shall not aid gov- 
ernments which have failed to carry out 
their commitments of the United States. 
In particular, the executive branch 
should take all necessary steps to insure 
the registration, the screening, and the 
effective control of all contracts which 
Americans have made with such govern- 
ments, giving special attention to those 
contracts which call for the acquisition 
of our production “know how” in indus- 
try—which, I am told, is what some of 
our international competitors particu- 
larly want toknow. In fact, I submit we 
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should not let agents of a foreign country 
into our plants unless the foreign coun- 
try allows Americans to enter its coun- 
try and poke around in its plants. 

(b) While we must be prepared to 
spend some money, we must not “pour 
money down a rat hole.” There is never 
any use in pledging financial outlays 
abroad until we are satisfied that it is 
not a mere hold-up game or a last-minute 
rescue party and until we are sure that 
fundamental steps have actually been 
taken which will change the situation 
permanently for the better. No nation— 
and certainly not the United States—is 
rich enough to be strong everywhere at 
once. No nation is rich enough ever to 
splurge money recklessly. There is a 
limit; we must pick the place where we 
can properly influence the situation for 
the better. We must not only pick the 
place; we must make our expenditures 
solely in pursuance of an intelligent plan 
whereby in exchange for our outlays 
these peoples become self-supporting and 
thereby enable us to achieve those con- 
crete things which need to be done. 
What are some of these things? 

For example, it is frequently and cor- 
rectly pointed out that the nations of 
western Europe are not making a real 
recovery from the damage done by the 
war and that they are staggering along 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. We in 
America certainly have a great stake in 
getting these nations back on their feet 
and on a self-supporting basis, if for no 
other reason than that we can then stop 
our own expenditures for foreign relief. 
To reestablish these nations, will, how- 
ever, cost money. But it is worth doing, 
if in exchange for our aid, the nations of 
western Europe agree, for example, to 
integrate themselves, not in a military 
or & linguistic sense, but into an eco- 
nomic arrangement which has the pos- 
sibility of life and growth. It is sicken- 
ing after each war to reconstruct the 
same old European crazy-quilt. Of 
course, this European unity must be en- 
tirely voluntary. Although its present 
divisions are killing it, Europe, the birth- 
place of Western civilization, does not 
wish to be—and must not be—“united” 
under any foreign ruler. 

Another example of getting something 
in return would be to work out our en- 
tire raw materials program as a part of 
our foreign policy. It is well known that 
we are short of many very important 
commodities, and that in some ways we 
have become a “have-not” nation. In 
formulating our new foreign policy we 
should seek to obtain the raw materials 
which we need and do not possess our- 
selves. This would be helpful to us and 
to the world and would be a self-respect- 
ing solution of several serious problems 
at one and the same time. 

We and those nations with whom we 
have relations must deal in realities in 
terms of human freedom. In exchange 
for our help the military and political 
pressures which now cause fear and 
worry as to the future must be removed. 
We are constantly reminded that there 
are still military factors in back of for- 
eign policy. Once political and military 
conditions are stable, much of Europe 
can again become a sound economic risk. 
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If positive steps are not taken to solve 
these political and military problems, we 
shall go from tensions to hatred to civil 
war and finally to world catastrophe. 

Whether we look at this proposed for- 
eign policy from the standpoint of inte- 
grating a new Europe, or from the stand- 
point of easing our raw material short- 
age, or from the standpoint of restoring 
peace and prosperity, we may as well 
realize that it will in all probability be 
cheaper to appropriate substantial sums 
to be spent in accordance with a sound 
plan than to appropriate a smaller sum 
on a shotgun basis. In one case you have 
a good chance of getting your bacon 
back; in the other you face the sure pros- 
pect of total loss. : 

(c) Mr. President, it f distressing to 
me to hear an increasing number of 
Americans say: “Here we go granting 
millions of dollars to foreign govern- 
ments while we do nothing to ease the 
high cost of living and the housing short- 
age for the poor American people.” It 
is distressing to hear it, but we all know 
that an increasing number of Americans 
all over the United St&tes today are talk- 
ing that way. And as long as they think 
that we are getting nothing out of this 
foreign program they will go on talking. 
But if they are convinced that they will 
get new markets for their products and 
vital raw materials which they need and 
a real chance for peace for their children 
as a result of these expenses, then this 
talk will stop. But to convince them, we 
must have a real far-sighted plan. We 
must be ready to undertake this non- 
brutal, nonimperialistic, noncompulsory, 
nonviolent, nonselfish, and nondestruc- 
tive assistance program, not because it 
is against something we do not like, but 
because it will build that solid individual 
prosperity which is a man’s best hope of 
being rescued from his misery. 

Third. We must make American de- 
mocracy an article of export. Actually 
the Christian concept of the dignity of 
man is the strongest revolutionary force 
in the world. But for some reason or 
other—call it lack of imagination or lack 
of understanding—we have allowed the 
materialistic and brutal verbiage of com- 
munism to gain a greater export cur- 
rency than our own belief, which springs 
from eternal sources and which can 
never run dry. We must export our way 
of looking at our fellow man. This does 
not mean that we try to force anything 
down any man’s throat. That would be 
imperialism. It emphatically does not 
mean that we uphold any regime, no 
matter how corrupt, provided it is anti- 
Communist. That would be nihilism. 
But it does mean an outlay of time, in- 
telligence, energy, and money to present 
our view and to give compelling demon- 
stration of its worth. It is the essential 
first step that we believe in ourselves. 


Without such belief nothing can be done. 


Without such belief, all expenditures are 
mere waste. 

Mr. President, let me sum up. We 
made dreadful mistakes, when the shoot- 
ing stopped because we were not pre- 
pared for the end of hostilities. To avoid 
these mistakes in the future, we must: 

First. Develop a modern-minded 
American personnel to carry out our 
foreign policy abroad. 
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Second. Make a consistent, decisive, 
and thoroughgoing over-all plan for 
foreign policy which will secure mili- 
tary, political, and economic conditions 
in the world which will make peace and 
prosperity possible; and which, by mak- 
ing foreign peoples self-supporting, will 
obtain for us the markets and raw ma- 
terials we need. In other words, Mr. 
President, what is wanted is a foreign- 
aid program which will also aid the 
American people. 

Third. Make American democracy an 
article of export. 

Fourth. There is a fourth point—one 
more word of advice, which always and 
ever underlies a constructive and fruit- 
ful foreign policy. That word calls for 
a strong America—strong in its economic 
life, strong in its enthusiastic faith in its 
own institutions, and strong in its armed 
forces on land, sea, and air, without 
which no foreign policy can be aught but 
mere words. 

We can, I think, be hopeful that these 
things can and will be done. The Ameri- 
can people are showing a keen interest 
in world conditions. We have in General 
Marshall a Secretary of State who is 
completely above party and is of proven 
ability. We have in the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] a chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee who 
acts always in an utterly nonpartisan 
spirit and who has evoked widespread 
admiration by his sure grasp of the chal- 
lenge which confronts America. Wecan 
look confidently to the future with their 
wisdom and patriotism at the country’s 
service. 

Above all, let us realize that our for- 
eign policy exists—and our effective sup- 
port of the United Nations is possible— 
only in proportion to the national 
strength behind it. The fact that we 
allowed so many of the war’s painfully 
won gains to slip away between our 
fingers in the year after the shooting 
stopped must teach us once and for all 
what a crime we commit against our- 
selves and against humanity when we 
allow ourselves to become weak. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries arë admonished 
that it is strictly against the rule of the 
Senate that any demonstrations be made 
from the galleries and that the rule will 
be strictly enforced. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
offer certain perfecting amendments, the 
necessity for which will be obvious. They 
constitute precisely the same formula 
which is in the Greek and Turkish aid 
bill. Obviously there is going to be a gap 
between the authorization and the time 
when the appropriations themselves can 
be made, and provision is made in the 
Greek relief bill that a temporary ad- 
vance of $100,000,000 can be made by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
be reimbursed to the RFC the moment 
the appropriation itself is made. It is 
doubly necessary that there be an ar- 
rangement of a similar sort in connec- 
tion with the pending measure, because 
there is a similar gap, and the pressure 
for some immediate funds to start the 
purchases or relief supplies is absolutely 
unavoidable. Therefore, at the request 
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of the Department—and although I have 
not had time to canvass it with the com- 
mittee, I am sure it would meet with the 
committee’s approval; at any rate, I will 
put my own personal request behind it—I 
ask for the adoption en bloc of certain 
amendments, the net result of which is 
exclusively, after the passage of the au- 
thorization and preceding the passage of 
an appropriation, to make available from 
the RFC $75,000,000, to be reimbursed to 
the RFC from the appropriation as soon 
as it is made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to immediate consideration of 
the amendments? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendments. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I suggest the 
Chief Clerk read them all, because they 
all can be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ments will be considered en bloc, and the 
clerk will state them. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, line 4, 
it is proposed to delete the words “to be 
appropriated.” 

On page 13, line 24, to delete “appro- 
priated pursuant to” and substitute “au- 
thorized under.” y. 

On page 8, after line 21, to add the fol- 
lowing paragraph to section 1: 

Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is authorized and directed, until 
such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to this section, to make advances, 
not to exceed in the aggregate $75,000,000, 
to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 
lution, in such manner and in such amounts 
as the President shall determine. From ap- 
propriations authorized under this section 
there shall be repaid to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the advances made by 
it under the authority contained herein. 


On page 9, lines 7 and 8, to delete the 
words “appropriated pursuant thereto” 
and substitute therefor the words “au- 
thorized herein.” 

On page 9, line 14, to delete the words 
“Sums from the appropriations made 
pursuant to” and substitute in lieu there- 
of “Funds authorized under.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan {Mr. VANDENBERG] to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment 
were agreed to. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
there is one other perfecting amendment, 
necessitated by the following fact: The 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1946 fixed 
specific ceilings for civilian personnel in 
the War and Navy Departments. Under 
the pending measure it is contemplated 
that some of the personnel will De bor- 
rowed from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and the sole purpose of the 
amendment which I now submit, at the 
request of the Departments affected, is 
to eliminate for the time being from the 
ceiling applicable to civilian employees 
in those departments such employees as 
are borrowed. The amendment is very 
essential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the amendment? The Chair hears 
none, and the clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, after 
line 24, it is proposed to insert a new 
subsection as follows: 

(d) Such additional civilian employees as 
may be required by any department, agency, 
or independent establishment in connection 
with the furnishing of procurement, storage, 
transportation, and shipment services under 
this joint resolution and which services are 
paid for from funds herein authorized, shall 
not be counted as civilian employees within 
the meaning of section 607 of the Federal 
Employees’ Pay Act of 1945, as amended by 
section 14 of the Federal Employees’ Pay Act 
of 1946. 


It is further proposed to change sub- 
section “(d)” to subsection (e).“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on Agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the committee amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to in- 
quire whether or not the agercies which 
are to furnish these employees are going 
to be reimbursed from the fund now 
proposed to be authorized. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is the plan. 
PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the Committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
April 7 I gave notice that I would propose 
an amendment to the pending joint reso- 
lution which would exclude from any of 
its benefits certain countries and govern- 
ments to which, under existing circum- 
stances, I feel we are not obligated to 
provide relief, and with respect to which 
the cost of relief, if provided, I feel would 
impose upon the people of this Nation 
an unjust burden of taxation. More- 
over, Mr. President, the spending of 
money for relief purposes in the coun- 
tries which my amendment would ex- 
clude from the provisions of the joint 


resolution would be inconsistent with 


the action of the Congress and with the 
established policy of this Government as 
contained in the recent Greco-Turkish 
relief measure which has been enacted. 

As I stated yesterday, I voted for the 
Greco-Turkish aid bill with considerable 
reluctance, because it was not primarily 
a relief bill in the sense of relieving 
human distress. We all know that one 
of the major objectives of that bill is to 
enable Greece and Turkey to build up 
their military strength for resistance to 
military, political, and economie pres- 
sures which are being applied for the pur- 
pose of undermining their governments, 
at least with that purpose in mind, and 
possibly with the purpose of consummat- 
ing further expansion into regions even 
beyond their territories. 

Mr. President, everyone knows whence 
that pressure comes. When we speak of 
external pressure on Greece and Turkey 
everyone knows its source. Now we are 
going to take from the Treasury of this 
Nation $400,000,000 to bolster these 
weaker nations—Greece and Turkey 
and to build up resistance to that form 
of aggression and insidious infiltration 
which seeks to undermine the estab- 
lished governments of those countries. 
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Mr. President, when I gave notice on 
April 7 that I would submit this amend- 
ment to the general relief bill, there was 
greater reason and more justification for 
its adoption than there is now. At that 
time the final form of the joint resolution 
now pending before us had not been de- 
termined by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of this body. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, as I said in my brief 
remarks yesterday, Mr. President, has 
done a marvelous job in placing in the 
joint resolution certain provisions which 
are restrictive in character and which 
impose conditions upon other govern- 
ments whose people are to be assisted, 
conditions which have to be met before 
this relief will be available to them. 

Another forward step that was made 
by the committee in framing this joint 
resolution, in contrast to the policy we 
have pursued in the past under UNRRA, 
is that we retain full control and super- 
vision of the funds which are to be ex- 
pended. 

Mr. President, I adverted to a point 
yesterday which I want to mention again 
today. When the bill authorizing and 
committing this Nation to the UNRRA 
program was before us I had serious ap- 
prehension that in such a tremendous 
program, with such a great outlay of 
money under the set-up as proposed, we 
would find that we were having very little 
control or supervision over UNRRA funds 
notwithstanding we were to contribute 
more than 70 percent of the total funds 
involved. That absolutely occurred. In 
many instances those funds went into 
countries and were actually used by the 
political authorities in power for strictly 
political purposes. In other words, the 
poor victims for whom UNRRA relief was 
really intended, got no assistance unless 
he was subversive to the political clique 
and authorities in power. If not, relief 
assistance was denied him. 

Mr. President, the amendment I 
offer would make Russia, Albania, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania, and Bulgaria ineligible 
for any benefits or assistance from the 
appropriations authorized in this bill. 
When I gave notice that I would propose 
such an amendment, Mr. President, I 


placed in the Recorp tables of figures 


which had been prepared for me and 
made available to me by the State De- 
partment and by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service and other agencies of the 
Government, showing the assistance 
that these countries had already received 
from us amounting to more than $1,200,- 
000,000 since VJ-day. As I interpret the 
measure now before us, in view of the 
explanation made of it yesterday by the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, and taking into 
account the letter of Secretary Marshall, 
which has been placed in the Recorp, 
setting forth in what countries the funds 
proposed to be appropriated shall be ex- 
pended, the expenditure and supervision 
of which is left to the State Department; 
it appears, Mr. President, that none of 
this money will go to any of the countries 
referred to in my amendment except to 
Poland and Hungary. I do not know to 
what extent the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which this amendment was 
referred, considered it; but to that extent 
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I assume that my objectives and pur- 
poses have been served, in that five of 
the countries which I have named in 
my amendment have been eliminated. 
I concede this in view of the letter from 
General Marshall and the assurances 
that have been given here on the floor 
of the Senate by the chairman of the 
committee. 

I can well appreciate the fact that 
there might be differences of opinion as 
to the wisdom and propriety of specifi- 
cally naming in the legislation the coun- 
tries which are to receive aid, as did the 
House in its measure, because such ac- 
tion implies a commitment to those 
countries with respect to their share of 
the aid, and it would possibly be embar- 
rassing to withdraw the aid at any time 
if, under the restrictions which have been 
placed in the joint resolution, a situation 
should arise under which we thought 
the aid should be withdrawn. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Allow me to sug- 
gest that many of the matters referred 
to by the Senator from Arkansas can 
best be handled by administration, 
rather than being placed in a strait- 
jacket. If there should develop such a 
situation: that it was desired to change 
the policy, that could be done under the 
fiexible provisions of the joint resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate what 
the Senator says, and I thank him for 
his suggestion. I wish to emphasize that 
I am grateful to and compliment the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on the 
fine job it has done. It is such a con- 
trast and such a departure from the 
policies and procedures of the past that 
it is a monument to the committee's 
credit. Many of the objections which I 
have urged are the same objections which 
I had with respect to UNRRA. Then I 
did not know how UNRRA would work. 
I could only anticipate, and it did work 
out and operate just as I thought it 
would. My reasons for opposing that 
measure in the form in which it passed 
have been fully vindicated. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY At the meeting of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in New York the United States 
delegation took the position that we 
would have nothing further to do with 
UNRRA, under the arrangement by 
which we paid 72 percent of all the ex- 
penditures and largely turned its ad- 
ministration over to foreign agencies. 
We discovered that in many countries 
the authorities would take over the ad- 
ministration of the money which was 
70 percent ours, and create the impres- 
sion among the recipients that it was 
another government altogether that was 
bringing them relief. So we determined 
later that whatever plan we adopted in 
the way of relief would be an American 
plan, under American control, financed 
by ourselves, and terminable at the will 
of the President, whenever conditions 
reached the point where we thought. it 
was necessary to discontinue relief. The 
joint resolution is hedged about with 
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restrictions, limitations, and conditions, 
I think it is about as well prepared, as 
well considered, and as well drafted as 
an act of this kind could be. Of course 
there will be mistakes. There will prob- 
ably be extravagances in some places. 
But on the whole, the control is wholly 
within the United States. If it fails, we 
shall be somewhat derelict in our admin- 
istration of the act. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
am not predicting failure under this 
measure as it is now drawn. That is not 
what I am trying to emphasize. I am 
very much pleased that we have profited 
by the mistakes .7hich were made in 
connection with UNRRA. We should 
not make them again. We propose to 
keep the control under our own au- 
thorities. We reserve the right to with- 
draw the aid if at any time a condition 
arises which warrants its withdrawal. 
This aid is not a perpetual or continuing 
commitment or obligation. We can 
withdraw it at any time, as I under- 
stand the joint resolution. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said about the action 
of the committee in going so far to meet 
the objections which he had expressed 
by way of his amendment. In view of 
what the committee has done, in view of 
the letter of the Secretary of State, the 
report of the committee, and the state- 
ment of the chairman, and in view of the 
understanding which all of us on the 
committee have, does not the Senator 
feel that he might be justified in not 
pressing his amendment, or withdrawing 
it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will say to the 
Senator that I am not pressing it now 
with the same vigor I would have pressed 
it had the joint resolution not been so 
well prepared by the committee. I do 
not believe that the need for my amend- 
ment is nearly as urgent as it might 
otherwise be. However, I wish to keep 
the record straight. I am opposed to 
this Government giving aid and assist- 
ance in any form to governments whose 
action, conduct, and policies make it 
necessary for us to provide military 
assistance to weaker nations upon which 
they would impose, and with respect to 
which they pursue policies of. aggres- 
sion and expansion that would under- 
mine and destroy those weaker nations. 
Aid under such circumstances is incom- 
patible and inconsistent with any sort of 
sound fiscal policy, if nothing else were 
involved. 

I cannot vote for a measure which 
would give promise of funds for the as- 
sistance of governments which are pur- 
suing that sort of policy. If it were a 
personal matter, I would contribute my 
own money to provide food or relief for 
suffering human beings, whether they 
were Hungarians, Poles, or Chinese. I 
would make no particular distinction by 
reason of nationalities. I know that that 
is the spirit which dominates the heart of 
Christian America. But there are times 
when we must be practical. 

This Government does not have the 
resources or the capacity to completely 
rehabilitate the world at our expense, 
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The line must be drawn somewhere. 
There are limits beyond which we are 
unable to go without inviting disaster 
to our own security and our own eco- 
nomic welfare. 

While I should like to support a small- 
er amount, I am willing to spend $350,- 
000,000, if necessary. However, if we are 
to spend that much more than we have 
alread, expended, we can extend aid to 
countries whose governments are demo- 
cratic and friendly to us, governments 
which grant the greatest measure of 
liberty and justice to their own people. 
On the otber hand, we can spend the 
money in countries like Poland, which is 
under the domination of Russia, where 
there is no freedom, no liberty in the 
sense that we speak of it in America. 
Whenever we spend a dollar in such 
countries we simply enable them to con- 
tinue to make expenditures in great 
amouuis—greater than the amounts we 
are spending—for military purposes. 

Every dollar we spend for the relief of 


those nations which are under the con- 


trol and domination of Russia and com- 
munism is a direct aid to Russia and the 
further spread of communism. This 
simply makes it possible for Russia to 
spend that much more money for mili- 
tary purposes. I cannot vote for it, and 
I shall not do so. I would be willing to 
accept the resolution as it is and to 
vote for it with the assurances which 
have been given if those two countries, 
Poland and Hungary, were excluded as 
my amendment proposes to do. But I 
will not vote one dime of American tax- 
payers’ money knowingly to aid commu- 
nism or to assist Russia or any of her 
satellites while she spends $13,000,000,000 
per year for military purposes as she is 
doing this year. 

I shall not take time to revert to the 
figures I have previously placed in the 
Recorp except to point out that the coun- 
tries which are named in my amendment 
have received from this Government, or 
will have received by June 30 of this year, 
a total of more than $1,800,000,000. 
Over $1,800,000,000 in relief of one form 
or another has already been provided by 
our Government for those countries 
which are named in the amendment. 
That is too much already and I do not 
want to give them any more. 

I do not think I shall call for a record 
vote on the amendment, but I want to 
keep the record straight. I cannot ex- 
plain why we are pouring out money to 
buy military supplies and build military 
strength in Greece and Turkey, and at 
the same time, taking the taxpayers’ 
money and helping to feed people on the 
other side of their borders in countries 
which are applying’ pressure against 
them. We should not arm one people 
to defend themselves and their govern- 
ment and at the same time give aid to 
the other side. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG, As I understand, 
the able Senator from Arkansas is quite 
satisfied to have a viva-voce vote on his 
amendment? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am perfectly sat- 
isfied, I will say to the Senator. I simply, 
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wanted to offer this amendment. I ac- 
knowledge, as I have said, that the need 
for it under the circumstances, as the 
joint resolution now stands, is not as 
great and urgent as it was at the time 
I said I would propose an amendment, 
but it should be adopted so that Poland 
and Eungary will be excluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator offering his amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; I offer it. I 
thought possibly it was the purpose of 
the Chair to let the amendments all lie 
on the desk and have them acted on 
after 2 o’clock. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
think we had better proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
an amendment pending, which was of- 
fered by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I understand 
that is the parliamentary situation. I 
am perfectly willing to have a vote on my 


amendment whenever the parliamentary - 


situation will permit it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas? The Chair hears none. 
Therefore the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
between lines 13 and 14 in the commit- 
tee amendment, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

{b} No relief assistance shall be provided 
under the authority of this joint resolution 
to the Governments or to the peoples of Rus- 
sia, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Yugoslavia, Rumania, or Bulgaria, or 
to any other government or governments, or 
to the peoples thereof, whom the President 
may hereafter determine to be under the po- 
litical and/or economic domination or 
sphere of influence of Soviet Russia. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
simply want to say that in the viewpoint 
of the committee and from the stand- 
point of those who are responsible for 
this program, it would be a very serious 
mistake to undertake to write any identi- 
fications of countries, either pro or con, 
into the text of the resolution. On the 
one hand, we do not want to seem to cre- 
ate any rights or interests in behalf of 
any specific countries, and on the other 
hand, we do not want to seem to write 
any inhibitions or proscriptions into the 
law, in view of the fact that we can rely 
categorically upon the statement of the 
Secretary of State in his letter which is 
printed in the report and is part of the 
public record in respect to the places 
where expenditures are to be made. 

So far as the general objective of the 
able Senator from Arkansas is concerned, 
I have a great deal of sympathy with 
what he said. I am happy to have him 
so generously acknowledge the fact that 
we have written precautions and protec- 
tions into the resolution, so that there is 
really no possibility of exploitation in any 
such fashion as has been suffered here- 
tofore. But, under the circumstances, I 
respectfully ask the Senate to reject the 
amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I want 
to express my full agreement with the 
purpose of the amendment as expressed 
by the Senator from Arkansas. It is dif- 
ficult for me to reconcile an appropria- 
tion of millions of dollars for military aid 
for the avowed purpose of stopping com- 
munism, and then to allow millions of 
dollars to be appropriated for Commu- 
nist-dominated countries. I realize the 
difficulty of drawing a direct line of de- 
marcation between relief and its gen- 
eral effects and the use of relief money 
for the building up of communism. 
America has traditionally been the most 
generous country in the world. 

I shall vote for this appropriation for 
the needy of the world; but I say that un- 
less there is a change of heart on the 
part of the State Department itself with 
respect to the administration of the food 
distribution organization, merely nam- 
ing certain nations in the resolution is 
an idle gesture; it is a mere use of words, 
and I do not have much confidence that 
the State Department will implement the 
words. I hope they will, at least this is 
a step in the right direction. I trust that 
the able Senator from Michigan who 
heads the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and who has so valiantly supported 
these proposals, will be equally valiant 
in the effort to assure a proper dissemi- 
nation of news so that we may know that 
we are not going down both sides of the 
street, but are taking a definite step to 
bring some good out of the disbursement 
of the great wealth of America under the 
theory that we may encourage someone 
somewhere to follow our example. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I again 
advert to my remarks appearing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on page 3729, on 
April 21, when I said that the objective 
of the American people, namely, per- 
petual peace and the elevation of the 
peoples of all nations to a standard of 
living comparable to ours, is clear and 
well defined. 

One of the points I made in the course 
of my remarks at that time was that 
with two world wars under our belts in 
our generation, we have never yet in 30 
years established an American policy, 
geared to our national economy, which 
makes sense and which can be carried 
forward without a continued undue 
drain upon the taxpayers and workers 
of the United States. 

The Senate of the United States has 
not the moral right to abdicate the 
powers entrusted to it under the Con- 
stitution of the United States by con- 
tinuing thoughtless gifts to foreign na- 
tions. Certainly it has no legal right to 
relinquish to the Executive its obliga- 
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tion to review in detail such expendi- 
tures, 

In principle, I do not.see how the Sen- 
ate can abdicate its powers on any issue 
affecting the well-being of the American 
people, except under wartime emer- 
gency. Each individual Senator pre- 
sumably is elected on the basis of a full 
exercise of these powers, which in our 
system of government are intended to 
operate as a check against the Execu- 
tive power of the administration. 

If it is represented that these are 
matters which must be decided on the 
spur of the moment and instantaneously, 
the representation presumes upon a fal- 
lacy, since the relief suggested is based 
upon long-continuing conditions, and is 
not due to some special act of God, such 
as an earthquake. Even in the latter 
event, the Senate should be permitted to 
exercise its powers, the assumption be- 
ing that it is no rubber stamp Reichstag, 
but is the final authority on whose de- 
cisions the United States foreign policy 
is based. 

If it is urged that there is no time to 
acquaint the Senate with the full facts 
of the case so as to allow for requisite 
debate, that is tantamount to saying 
that only the so-called experts empow- 
ered in the administration are capable 
of making the decision. Government by 
experts is precisely the definition of 
fascism or, for that matter, of the Com- 
munist style of government. It assumes 
an honesty on the part of the experts 
which does not always exist, and an in- 
3 which is more than question- 
able. 

As we know, the record of the experts 
in reference to all of the propositions 
which have been stampeded through the 
American Congress has been an unsound 
one. Refer back to the claims made for 
the British loan, the United Nations, 
Bretton Woods, and so forth, and it is 
seen that none of the basic assertions 
urged by the experts were correct. 

The record of administration of 
UNRRA played directly into the hands 
of Tito in Yugoslavia. 

So long as foreign relief can be utilized 
for political purposes, it constitutes a 
weapon by which the policy of the United 
States is and has been committed along 
definite lines. If the experts, for ex- 
ample, were to commit the policy of the 
United States to the relief of Poland and 
Yugoslavia, that would represent a shift 
in the present determination to wall the 
Communists off. It places immense 
power of decision in the hands of middle- 
level officials whose judgment, in effect, 
would commit the entire policy of this 
Nation, not only along relief lines, but 
along military and political lines as well, 
because the unwise use of the first may 
lead to the second. It would allow the 
support of a dictator, as against the will 
of the people, by committing the op- 
ponents of their regime to starvation. 

It seems to me that in the present 
crisis, only the Congress can determine 
these issues, and no one else. The abdi- 
cation of its powers by the Congress, even 
in this comparatively small degree, is a 
frightening step backward, exactly as 
would be the recognition of the right of 
search and seizure without a warrant. 
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The whole system of stampede or panic 
politics by which, on one occasion after 
another, the Senate was urged to back 
a policy or a grant on which there was 
said to be no time for deliberation, dis- 
cussion, and thought, is contrary to the 
entire spirit of this Government. In its 
own small way, it is uncomfortably 
similar to the means by which the Hitler 
regime secured a blank check for its 
policies from the Reichstag, allowing 
Hitler’s government to carry on undis- 
turbed its totalitarian policies with the 
legal cloak of the Weimar constitution 
and republic. The process now under 
way represents an invasion of the rights 
of Americans as a free and democratic 
people, as well as of the duties and priv- 
ileges of their representatives. 

The whole attitude, moreover, is one 
of reckless deficit spending without re- 
lation to the ultimate welfare of the Na- 
tion as it might be envisaged along sound 
conventional lines. This is a proposi- 
tion which was current during the entire 
Roosevelt administration, namely, that 
deficit spending or piling up a huge na- 
tional debt was an act of health, since 
it put people to work. Our foreign export 
is now operating at the rate of some 
$8,000,000,000 a year. For each billion 
dollars, it is estimated that 1,000,000 
Americans are employed. Since there is 
no floor to this export, and since it 1s 
not paid for in the usual way of conven- 
tional exchange of sound money and 
economics, but is being supported by 
American grants-in-aid to the importing 
countries, at some point it will have to 
stop. This point will be accelerated if 
the present threatened recession actually 
occurs this fall or in the near future, as 
is feared. The exports then will drop 
drastically, adding millions more to the 
unemployed lists which presumably will 
then exist. 

No part of our plan seems to envisage 
placing the world on a sound economic 
basis, but instead, represents the support 
of tottering monarchial or dictatorial re- 
gimes by hand-outs designed to operate 
as a brake against communism. 

The only defense against communism 
will be a healthy and sound economic 
life in Europe and Asia, as well as other 
parts of the world. This will require a 
world plan on the part of the United 
States, which will have to be considered 
by the Senate, which envisages bringing 
the present crises affecting all countries 
to an ultimate conclusion by which those 
countries will be self-supporting and 
healthy enough to be proof against revo- 
lutionary doctrine. Anything else plays 
into the hands of the Soviets and con- 
stitutes a continuous drain upon the 
resources of the United States which will 
ultimately bankrupt us. 

The present deficit spending is not too 
much different from the old plan of 
plowing under cotton or dumping into 
the sea our surplus of potatoes. It is up 
to the administration, it seems to me, to 
present to the Congress for approval a 
plan by which the Western World at least 
can be brought to ultimate economic and 
political health, by which it can produce 
the necessities of life and pay the debts 
it incurs. They can hire our engineers 
and economists, who can show them how 
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to set up their own taxing districts, tax- 
ing their own people to pay the tech- 
nicians and to pay their own wages to 
build their own projects. 

Under such circumstances, the Con- 
gress can intelligently fund the plan, 
granting the required moneys in aid; and 
the individual Members of Congress will 
then be in a position to assure their con- 
stituents that the emergency is a tem- 
porary one, not a continuous one. 

There is not even a rational plan in 
reference to the needs of the American 
economy in making a transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime base, the require- 
ment for replacing obsolescent ma- 
chinery and vehicles, housing, and so 
forth. Such a plan is desperately re- 
quired if the American productive econ- 
omy is expected to turn out vast quanti- 
ties of materials to be sent abroad free. 

The part played by British politics in 
this proposition, it seems to me, also 
should come under examination, since to 
date we have been committed to support- 
ing an empire whose bankruptcy is self- 
evident, and whose continued operations 
will end in communism among all the 
peoples on whose back it functions. 

Our resources are not limitless. We 
cannot play God to the rest of the world 
forever without having a clear concept 
of the ultimate goal and the ultimate 
outcome, as well as of the means by 
which it is to be secured. - 

Mr. President, at this point I should 
like to insert in the Record a statement 
by Jesse Jones in regard to subsidizing 
the British Empire. This statement ap- 
peared in the April 16, 1946, issue of the 
Houston Chronicle and Herald: 

SUBSIDIZING THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
(By Jesse H. Jones) 

No money should be loaned to Britain for 
expenditure in other countries without 
proper security, particularly since the Brit- 
ish have substantial profitable investments 
and operations in the United States which 
could be used as collateral for a loan, 

Approval of the proposed loan now before 
Congress— 


Referring to the $3,750,000,000 loan 
to Britain, at that time under considera- 
tion by the Congress— 
would start the United States down a finan- 
cial road that is likely to lead to disaster. 
Too much spending and lending and losing 
is a sure road to ruin. The Congress should 
not ignore the dangers that lie ahead. 


Mr. President, I should also like tò re- 
fer to a statement made by Marriner 
Eccles, before the Foreign Policy Associ- 
ation, at Philadelphia, on February 9, 
1946. The statement was printed in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin of March 1946, 
and in it Mr. Eccles gives several reasons 
for extending aid to foreign countries. I 
quote from his statement: 

Against these reasons for our extending 
aid to foreign countries, we must weigh the 
pressures on our own domestic economy. We 
cannot ignore the fact that such aid through 
Government channels, necessitates an in- 
crease in public expenditures. 

We must recognize also that the expendi- 
ture of the proceeds of the loans in this 
country cannot be entirely welcomed at the 
present time. Many of these purchases will 
be made for products of which we will have 
an adequate or even a surplus supply. But 
inevitably other purchases will be for goods 
that are, for the time being at least, in 
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short supply and to that extent such pur- 
chases add to inflationary pressures, 


Mr. President, these piecemeal hand- 
outs, especially as they relate to the sup- 
port of foreign Marxist and semitotali- 
tarian regimes, are a simple piece of 
folly which will leave this Nation poorer 
and weaker, not only materially, but in 
its relation to the world forces with which 
we are contending. 

If the cause of this senseless behavior 
is fear of Soviet Russia, it would be bet- 
ter for us to have a show-down with Rus- 
sia immediately, rather than to continue 
an irrational system of hand-outs which 
weaken our economy, destroy our trade, 
and makes us the ally of the small-time 
dictators and world cartelist exploiters 
whose very success will spell Russian op- 
portunity and the collapse of the western 
system of free enterprise. 

I do not object to extending relief as 
such to any country; but I do wish to 
see whatever assistance we can logically 
give other peoples, rendered upon a busi- 
nesslike basis, and in accordance with 
a well-conceived and well-thought-out 
plan based upon the ability of our na- 
tional economy to carry the load without 
injury to our own people. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for this 
loan, against my better judgment, merely 
because it is called a loan to make it 
possible to furnish food to the peoples 
mentioned. However, I serve notice now 
that the fight is only starting, unless in 
the future such proposals are made under 
a oe and well-thought-out 
plan. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp in connection with 
my remarks an article entitled Need 
Abroad Is Crux of Economic Trends,” 
from Barron’s National and Financial 
Weekly for May 12, 1947. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How’s BUSINESS?—NEED ABROAD Is CRUX OF 
ECONOMIC TRENDS 

News of the worst famine conditions and 
industrial stagnation in most of Europe since 
the Thirty Years’ War—when cases of can- 
nibalism were reported—are gradually ob- 
truding themselves on the national con- 
sciousness through the daily press. Instead 
of the reconstruction it seeks, the world faces 
an economic crisis of appalling scope. 

Over the coming weeks and months the 
administration will make a major effort to 
bring the magnitude of the crisis home to the 
American people. Secretary of State Marshall 
began the campaign when, in his report on 
Moscow, he said the European patient is dy- 
ing while the doctors debate. Undersecre- 
tary of State Acheson continuec last week 
by spelling out “what Marshall meant” in 
terms of more exports, more foreign loans, 
and reconstructicn of Germany and Japan 
so they could again become the internation- 
al workshops they were in the past. 

Two years of unspeakable suffering abroad 
have been accompanied by wastage of bil- 
lions of our money diverted in part to 
strengthen our enemies and help them dis- 
rupt the world further. Even today Russia 
is feeding her troops in Rumania with the 
help of the wheat we send there. Our ef- 
forts have been floated on veritable seas of 
sactimonious promises about the benefits of 
new global institutions and multilateral eco- 
nomic systems. But all this is now culmi- 
nating in poverty, misery and starvation ev- 
erywhere else in the world on a scale that 
threatens to engulf our own prosperity. 
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CAUSES 

Ihls crisis is the direct outcome of the 
faulty thinking and inadequate planning for 
the postwar world which so signally charac- 
terized the policies of our national Adminis- 
tration in the closing years of the war. The 
economic disaster that is smiting Europe and 
the Far East is but the natural sequel of three 
basic errors in our war and postwar strategy. 
These have gradually snowballed into an 
almost irretrievable collapse abroad of all the 
physical means of production and distribu- 
tion which hold modern civilizations to- 
gether. 

The first of the errors of judgment was the 
prevention of Germany’s surrender until the 
country was literally turned to rubble. It 
was made worse by the prevention of recon- 
struction of civilian life there through appli- 
cation of the incrediby ignorant and short- 
sighted “pastoralization” policies of the Mor- 
genthau school. Now we are faced with the 
need of spending more dollars to rebuild 
what we wantonly destroyed at enormous 
expense in men, materials, and money. 
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The second great error in Judgment was 
that of proclaiming a new international or- 
der on the basis of superficially cordial con- 
tacts between a few individuals. The United 
States was committeed to a vast new symbol- 
` ism, although lacking any common under- 
standing with the Soviet Government as to 
practical interpretations of the symbols. Not 
only that, but we took absolutely no alterna- 
tive precautions to enable us to enforce our 
interpretations where it was important to do 
so against nations, like Russia, that do not 
accept them. 

Even after the catastrophic climax of the 
war in Germany, the disaster could have been 
mitigated if our victorious Russian ally had 
not made such a bitter farce of the aspira- 
tions of peoples regarding international am- 
ity and cooperation. The masters of the 
Kremlin maintained 56,000,000 men under 
arms, engineered fifth-column offenses in 
every European country, imposed quisling 
governments in every nation within their 
orbit, and incited civil war in China and tried 
to do so in Iran. > 

Thereby they created an international situ- 
ation of such deadly totalitarian menace that 
the rest of the world is more intent on de- 
fense than on the reconstruction it needs so 
acutely. Nations which are desperately anx- 
ious to disarm and reintegrate their soldiers 
in peaceful rebuilding, are forced instead to 
carry truly staggering burdens of wasteful 
military expenditures. Thus, they are un- 
able to organize civilian life on any rational 
basis. 

VICTORIAN DREAM 

The third great mistake was, in absolute 
disregard of the fatal economic consequences 
of our German and Russian policies, to try 
to base our postwar economic arrangements 
on the fiction that the world of Queen Vic- 
toria’s England could be revived. In those 
days there were six or eight great powers with 
roughly equivalent strength, and many other 
genuinely independent countries. Inter- 
national trading among such sovereignties 
grew and in a healthy atmosphere 
of competition in which everyone had a 
chance. 

That kind of thing is impossible today, 
when the United States alone possesses eco- 
nomic power of the same order of magnitude 
as that of the rest of the world put together, 
and when only this country and Canada have 
the surplus resources that can be exported 
for reconstruction. Yet, our State Depart- 
ment and Treasury still try to force other 
western nations into trade agreements which 
they are totally unable to make, but to which 
they nervously pay lip-service because of 
our overwhelming strength and their over- 
whelming needs. 
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CASSANDRA’S APOLOGY 

It is because of such evidence of the con- 
tinued hold of our wartime dreams for post- 
war happiness, that it seems necessary at this 
late date to harp upon the mistakes of the 
past. That the foregoing three major eco- 
nomic and political misconceptions either 
had to result in general collapse abroad 
or commit us to enormously expensive rescue 
operations seemed clear a great many months 
ago. In mid-1945 Barron's published gloomy 
comments on the probable consequences of 
Potsdam, and was chided for them by read- 
ers impressed with the propaganda of that 
day. 
It seemed far more important to say all 
these disagreeable things to readers ¢han to 
dilate complacently on the high level of 
business activity or to advertise further the 
well-advertised minor recession which per- 
sists in not making its appearance. Even 
so, it was difficult to demonstrate the error 
of the major policies of our administration 
at a time when the late President Roosevelt’s 
magical gifts of suggestion and inspiration 
had stirred the public’s hopes. It was also 
too early to explain on other than purely 
deductive grounds that this wonderful castle 
that was being built up before our eyes was 
nothing but a castle in the alr. This column 
was reduced to the unhappy necessity of try- 
ing to counter mere assertions which people 
I ad, with equally bald assertions they 
didn't want to hear. 
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Now, however, the consequences are be- 
coming clear and Washington is saying the 
same things as Barron's. The reason the 
consequences are getting so obvious is that 
the first real post-war show-down is now so 
near. It is in the critical years 1947 and 
1948 that we must decide the general frame- 
work of our future course, In doing so we 
have the advantage now of knowing what 
our mistakes have been and, therefore, what 
our new tack should be. 

In simplest terms, the problem is as fol- 
lows: Owing to the gratuitous prolongation 
of the war in 1944 and the Kremlin’s sabo- 
tage of peacemaking from the yery moment 
the fighting ended, world reconstruction has 
made dishearteningly little progress. As 
statec earlier, only North America can sup- 
ply the deficiencies of the rest of the world. 
But, the countries in need do not have the 
dollars with which to buy. Therefore, if the 
rest of the world is to be rebuilt so that it 
can operate without help, we shall have to 
lend many more billions in order to finance 
that reconstruction. 

The problem is roughly similar to the medi- 
cal one of the patient weakened by loss of 
blood to the point where his system cannot 
restore itself without outside aid. Transfu- 
sions will bridge that gap, until one day the 
recipient may himself be able to contribute 
blood to others, 
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Much of the world is in just such desperate 
straits today. Secretary Marshall’s descrip- 
tion of the vicious circle which shortage of 
coal imposes upon industries of all kinds, 
was a pale illustration of the much more 
vicious circle imposed by lack of food. When, 
as in Germany, there is not enough to eat to 
supply a theoretical ration which itself rep- 
resents only about half the American daily 
food intake per person, not only is there no 
energy for production, but much time must 
be spent in the mere pursuit of nourishment. 

These conditions exist even though we have 
given away a lot of money and made a num- 
ber of untenable agreements. Whatever good 
we have done along such lines has not been 
sufficient to repair the previous errors. There 
are just two options for us and neither of 
them is very attractive. But the time has 
come to face the music. Face it we must, or 
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the rest of the world will make us face it 
later. 
INFLATION 

One option is to give the necessary trans- 
fusions. Naturally, we cannot stand too 
many of them too close together. The bil- 
lions we lend will be spent in the United 
States ana the expenditures will be concen- 
trated on all the scarcest lines. Therefore, 
there will be genuine danger of further infla- 
tion if we lend on the needed scale. 

The second alternative is to wash our hands 
of the mess we helped to create and say that 
the danger of inflation is too great to permit 
added loans. The consequence of that vould 
be a sharp decline in exports from the United 
States and a collapse of world commodity 
prices i free markets. 

That this would affect us in a seriously 
deflationary manner here is quite clear. Al- 
though the long-heralded recession stili re- 
fuses to take place except for occasional 
spotty declines which, often as not, are offset 
by rising activity elsewhere, there is no doubt 
that the upward-driving forces are much 
weaker now than last year. Replenishment 
of empty pipe lines can no longer be counted 
on in most fields, and the Government is col- 
lecting a big cash surplus almost every 
month, At this time a combination of de- 
clining commodity prices, with the inventory 
losses that would result, and a shutting off of 
our export markets, would make the business 
picture here look bad. 

SOCIALISM 

Furthermore, in every foreign country af- 
fected by our refusal to grant credits ex- 
tremely drastic controls over all phases of 
national economic activity would have to be 
imposed. Thus, we would be converting the 
rest of the world to state socialism in one 
feli swoop. That Socialist world would hate 
us as the cause of its miseries, and its leader 
would be Russia. 

While the errors of the past are irre- 
trievable in some respects, it is not yet quite 
too late. We can still use our enormous 
power ior the good of mankind. If we do 
not, the penalty will be that we shall have 
used it for our own ultimate destruction. 

An important condition is that, learning 
from experience, we should not, when extend- 
ing financial aid to foreign nations, burden 
them with impossible economic conditions, 
We want engagements that actually can be 
fulfilled. The goal to strive for is a Com- 
monwealth of United Nations, all believing 
in and strictly adhering to the same ideal 
that we serve—freedom from coercion for the 
individual. If Russia and her quislings will 
abide by this ideal as expressed in her own 
constitution, she will be a welcome member. 
If, not, such a commonwealth still can be 
built. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Kem] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to support the pending joint reso- 
lution to provide $35C,000,000 for relief 
to the people of foreign countries devas- 
tated by war. Like most Americans, I 
have been trained all my life to con- 
tribute to worthy causes, I believe in 
giving. It is just as true today as in 
ancient times that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. The experience 
of giving brings to us more satisfaction 
than almost anything else we can do. It 
does something for the man who gives 
just as for the recipient. 

However, I must confess that I am 
voting for the joint resolution with the 
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most profound misgivings. Personally, I 
am not at all satisfied with the precedent 
we are apparently establishing of meet- 
ing the needs of charity by gifts of Gov- 
ernment money and material. The 
money we are now voting comes entirely 
from the American taxpayer, of course. 
It is his money, and he is ultimately the 
giver. Yet, this type of giving—through 
the Government—does not give the tax- 
payers any of that satisfaction they 
would certainly feel if each one made a 
voluntary gift of his proportionate 
share. The giver is not made happy by 
our gifts of his taxes. Anyone who has 
sat through hearings on a tax bill will 
testify to that. 

I am aimost ready to suggest that the 
Government go out of the relief business 
and return the operation of such pro- 
grams into the hands of private groups 
where charity belongs—such as the 
American Red Cross. This fine organ- 
ization has had tremendous experience 
in feeding the starving and helping the 
needy. I believe that a dollar spent by 
the Red Cross goes 50 percent farther 
than a dollar spent by the Government. 
During the last fiscal year alone, the 
American Red Cross spent almost $150,- 
000,009 for foreign relief. Furthermore, 
they know how to spend it where it will 
do the most good. 

In contrast, we have the unhappy ex- 
perience with UNRRA as a sample of 
Government operation in this field. I 
realize that the framers of the pending 
measure have done their utmost to cor- 
rect the tremendous waste and the other 
evils of UNRRA administration. We 
have eliminated UNRRA, but I am not 
at all sure that we have gotten rid of 
the people who administered the UNRRA 
program. Isuspect that the same people 
are lining up for jobs with the new 
agency and are being given jobs on the 
basis of their experience in the distri- 
bution of relief. I have had some cor- 
respondence myself with persons of that 
type who desire employment. 

As I here said, I shall vote for the joint 
resolution. I do not know where it will 
lead, and I am fearful of the ultimate 
consequences of a program of giving and 
giving Government funds. I think we 
might do better by turning the money 
over to the Red Cross, which at least 
knows how to dispense relief on an eco- 
nomical and impartial basis. Although 
I am supporting the joint resolution, I 
hope it will not be necessary for me to 
cast a vote again for any measure giving 
Government funds for foreign relief, ex- 
cept through the Red Cross or some 
similar organization. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
the pending amendment, submitted by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM], is 
of a major character, and its submission 
to a vote should probably await conclu- 
sion of the debate on the bill. It is my 
understanding that the able Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has an 
amendment to submit which deals with 
the subject we canvassed at some length 
yesterday. The Senator has shown me 
his amendment, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no objection to it. I 
would suggest that the Senator present 
his amendment now. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 11, line 20, 
after the semicolon, it is proposed to in- 
sert the following: 

(h) Provision will be made for a control 
system so that all classes of people within 
such country will receive their fair share of 
essential supplies. 


On page 11, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “(h)” and insert “(i).” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
amendment is very simple, and to my way 
of thinking it goes to the very heart of 
the problem we are seeking to solve. It 
makes it possible for the supplies to be 
purchased by the huge sum authorized 
in the joint resolution to be fairly and 
equitably distributed among all of the 
people we are attempting to assist. In 
short, it authorizes a system of controls 
which assures the poorer people a fair 
share of the supplied needed by them to 
warrant the minimum diet suggested by 
the committee. I hope I said nothing 
yesterday, during the course of my re- 
marks, which indicated that I was 
against the pending joint resolution. 
My sole and only object, I repeat, is to 
make it possible for all of the people of 
all of the countries which we intend to 
assist to obtain their just share of the 
supplies we expect to make available. 

As was developed yesterday in the 
course of the debate, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] stated that 80 to 85 percent of the 
supplies would be distributed by sale, in 
accord with the custom and practice in 
the country receiving help. I stated 
then and I repeat now a system of price 
and rationing controls must be estab- 
lished so that the well-to-do will not be 
in position to obtain more than their just 
share of the supplies that we allocate to 
the countries in need. In the committee 
report it is stated that the purpose of 
supplying these countries is to make it 
possible for all the inhabitants to be 
afforded at least 2,000 to 2,200 calories. 
I am in thorough agreement with all the 
conditions which have been placed in the 
joint resolution with reference to admin- 
istration of the funds. My amendment 
simply adds another condition, which by 
all means should be adopted. 

During a visit I made last year to 
China, Greece, Italy, and other countries 
we are seeking to assist, I found that in 
many places food was plentiful for those 
who had the money with which to buy 
it. For instance, in Shanghai one could 
get beefsteaks, chicken, and all kinds of 
food, if he had the money with which to 
buy. It was rather high in price. The 
same condition prevailed in Greece. In 
Athens, if one had the wherewithal, he 
could buy almost any kind of food he 
desired. s 

The amendment I propose is to þe in- 
serted on page 11, line 20, immediately 
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after the condition imposed under sub- 
division (g), and it reads as follows: 

Provision will be made for a control sys- 
tem so that all classes of people within such 
country will receive their fair share of es- 
sential supplies. 


Mr, President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan stated yesterday that 
from 15 to 20 percent of the supplies will 
be made available to the indigent, those 
who cannot afford to purchase food, and 
that 80 to 85 percent of the huge amount 
of supplies will be distributed in the 
countries in accord with whatever system 
of distribution now prevails in those 
countries. 

In most of the countries there is a sys- 
tem somewhat similar to what we have 
in our own country. There are the 
wholesalers and there are the retailers 
who distribute the supplies to the con- 
suming public. 

If the supplies are placed in the hands 
of the retailers without restrictions, it 
is my view that those who are better able 
to pay will be in a position to obtain 
more of the supplies than those who are 
really in need and thereby defeat the 
purpose of supplying a minimum of 2,000 
to 2,200 calories per person. 

In conclusion, may I say I am glad 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan has no objection to the proposed 
amendment. 

I desire to read a paragraph from the 
report of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, page 9: 

If the relief program contemplated in the 
resolution is put into effect the United States 
would negotiate agreements with each of 
the recipient governments. These agree- 
ments would include the various conditions 
specified in the resolution and would out- 
line the general procedures and controls 
which would be established with respect to 
the procurement and shipment of supplies. 


Then follows the provision which I 
want to emphasize: 

Provisions would also be made for a ration 
and price-control system so that all classes 
of people within a country would receive a 
fair share of essential supplies. 


The purpose of the amendment is 
simply to carry out the recommendation 
of the committee, which I contended for 
in a colloquy with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

I cannot understand why it is that the 
committee failed to adopt the language 
I am now proposing, since if was under- ` 
stood that a requirement such as the one 
proposed was to be made and incorporat- 
ed in all agreements with the countries 
entitled to relief. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to go 
into further details and I am hopeful 
that the amendment will be adopted so 
as to insure, I repeat, a fair distribution 
of all the supplies that we will make 
available to all classes of people we are 
seeking to assist in the countries selected 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will say again 
that the amendment merely writes into 
the joint resolution the obvious purpose 
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of the measure as stated in the report, 
and I have no objection to acceptance of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Louisiana to the amendment reported by 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. KEM. I ask for tht yeas and nays. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mı. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hatch Morse 

Ball Hawkes Murray 
Barkley Hayden Myers 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bricker Hill O'Daniel 
Bridges Hoey O'Mahoney 
Brooks Holland Pepper 

Buck Ives Reed 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnson, Colo, Robertson, Wyo. 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Cain Kem Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Chavez Knowland Sparkman 
Connally Lodge Taft 

Cooper Lucas ‘Taylor 
Cordon McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell McClellan Thye 

Downey McFarland Tydings 
Dworshak McGrath Umstead 
Eastland McKellar Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Watkins 
Ellender Magnuson Wherry 
Ferguson Malone White 
Fulbright Martin Wiley 

George Maybank Williams 
Green Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
four Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM] 
wishes to resubmit his request for a 
yea-and-nay vote on his amendment I 
shall be glad to have him do so, and then 
I wish to say a word about the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
very earnestly I want to say a word to 
the Senate about the pending amend- 
ment. The able Senator from Missouri 
has offered an amendment to reduce the 
over-all authorization in the joint reso- 
lution from $350,000,000 to $200,000,000. 
I can quite understand the feelings of 
the able Senator from Missouri as he 
has stated them in connection with his 
presentation of the amendment, but I 
very respectfully submit that this is a 
situation which does not yield itself to 
the ordinary considerations of economy 
which we all have very definitely upon 
our minds at such a time as this. 

I suggest that Senators remember, 
first, that the united authorities, not 
only of the United Nations, but of our 
own Government, have set the utter 
minimum necessity in these identified 
countries between now and New Year’s 
at a minimum of $600,000,000, in human 
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need for the utterly elemental things 
which are defined in the joint resolution. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Michigan if any other coun- 
tries have already contributed their 
share of the money. It is understood, 
I believe, that the amount carried in the 
joint resolution represents about 58 per- 
cent of the need. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator 
from Nevada is quite correct in the al- 
location of the percentages. Our share 
of the fund is 58 percent, which we have 
accepted, and we have accepted it with 
a clear understanding that there may be 
some difficulty in raising the remainder 
of the fund. Unfortunately, the raising 
of the remainder has been postponed due 
to the delays here in Congress in the 
passage of the legislation. I may say to 
the Senator from Nevada only this, that 
up to date the British Government has 
made certain direct promises to one or 
two of the countries concerned, amount- 
ing, my recollection is, to $40,000,000. 
Denmark has made certain specific com- 
mitments. I think Norway has made 
certain specific commitments. The de- 
velopment of the remainder of the pro- 
gram has been awaiting our action. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. | yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Has any of the money 
actually been contributed? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No money has 
been contributed because the fund can- 
not be set up until the United States has 
taken action. 

Mr. President, our share, I repeat, is 
$350,000,000. We had accepted that as a 
matter of good faith in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations, not bind- 
ing, I agree, legally or in any other way 
upon the judgment of the Senate if the 
Senate’s judgment is otherwise, but ac- 
cepted at least on the theory that we are 
the authors of this alternative plan un- 
der which we advance our own funds 
and take our own responsibility for the 
administration of those funds so as to 
avoid all the scandals and the misman- 
agement and the maladministration of 
UNRRA in days gone by. Our share, I 
repeat, is $350,000,000. That sum, allo- 
cated to the seven countries which are 
listed, is an absolute minimum by way of 
meeting the challenge of this situation. 
If the amount is reduced to $200,000,000, 
as proposed by the able Senator from 
Missouri, there will not be a sufficient 
fund even to meet the basic needs in 
Greece, Italy, and Austria, the three 
basic countries where we cannot possibly 
escape the challenge which we confront 
in respect to this relief matter. 

I submit to the Senate that when we 
confront a necessity for $350,000,000 in 
connection with a task of this nature, if 
it is cut arbitrarily to $200,000,000 we are 
placed in the same position as we would 
be in if we stood on the dock and threw 
a 10-foot rope to a man who was drown- 
ing 15 feet off shore. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the joint resolution itself had 
better be defeated than to have the basic 
authorization cut down at this particu- 
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lar moment by the Senate. I shall give 
some further reasons why I make that 
statement. In the course of its consid- 
eration of the measure the House voted 
to reduce the figure to $200,000,000. 

I think it is fair to say that in the view 
of most of us who have had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the House record, it is 
clear that the House decision was made 
on the basis of a misunderstanding of the 
facts. At any rate, the 8200, 000,000 fig- 
ure proposed by the able Senator from 
Missouri will confront the conference. I 
am asking, and the committee is asking, 
that we leave the Senate committee 
amendment at what is deemed to be the 
utter minimum of necessity, $350,000,000, 
so that the two figures can go to confer- 
ence. If the amendment of the able Sen- 
ator from Missouri were adopted there 
would be but one figure in conference, an 
utterly inadequate figure, and even from 
the standpoint of the able Senator from 
Missouri, I am sure he would be willing to 
give the conferees at least that much op- 
portunity to resurvey the situation to de- 
termine whether or not we vould be mak- 
ing a desperately serious error if the re- 
duction were made. 

Furthermore, I remind the Senate that 
this is only an authorization, and that the 
ultimate appropriations under the act 
will come when the actual requests for 
appropriations are made. 

I beg the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment, at least until such time as the con- 
ference can bring forth a final report 
on this legislation. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG.” I yield. 

Mr. KEM. May I ask the Senator if 
the decision of the House was reached 
after extensive public hearings? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no 
doubt in the world about it. 

Mr. KEM, Are those the only public 
hearings that have been held on the 
question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. May J ask the Senator if he 
can give the Senate any estimate as to 
additional demands of the same char- 
acter which are likely to be made upon us 
in the near future? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know of none, 
if the Senator is talking about relief 
funds, except as the Senator may refer 
to the proposed children’s fund. 

That is another reason why I am ask- 
ing the Senate to give us this leeway 
when we go to conference. Under the 
provisions of the House language it is 
proposed to meet the suggestion regard- 
ing a supplementary children’s fund by 
using some of the authorization in the 
joint resolution to meet the obligation 
contemplated under the children’s fund. 
Except as we can have the full authori- 
zation in conference, it will be impos- 
sible for us even to consider the pos- 
sibility of including the children’s fund 
within this appropriation. I am not at 
all sure that there will be a children’s 
fund anyway, under the circumstances. 
So far as I know, the consideration of 
the supplementary children’s fund is the 
only proposal that is pending, in addi- 
tion to the proposal on the desks of Sen- 
ators at the present time. 
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Mr. KEM. If I correctly understood 
the able Senator from Michigan yester- 
day, he put us on notice that there would 
likely be in the immediate future a re- 
quest for a children’s fund, in addition 
to the present proposal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. As usual, I was 
trying to be completely frank with the 
Senate. One thing above everything 
else that I cherish is the confidence of 
the Senate in what I say to it in respect 
to matters of this nature. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator certainly has 
the confidence of the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I thank the 
Senator. I wanted to be completely fair 
about the discussion of the children’s 
fund. It is exceedingly difficult for me 
to be specific, because the suggestion in 
respect to the children's fund has not 
yet even been sent to Congress. It is a 
supplementary sort of undertaking 
which was born at New York in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
when it was discovered that there was a 
little fund of $550,000 left in Mr. 
LaGuardia’s control as the trustee of 
UNRRA when it was going out of busi- 
ness. It was proposed to use that little 
nucleus by. way of building up a supple- 
mentary fund exclusively to combat the 
malnutrition of children in certain areas 
in Europe, as a specialty, a fund to which 
private contributions could be made, a 
fund which at that time, Iam very frank 
to say, contemplated no such magnitude 
as is discussed downtown at the present 
time in connection with this fund. 

The Senator from Michigan does not 
attach himself to any promises in re- 
spect to the children’s fund, because so 
far as the Senator from Michigan is con- 
cerned, he feels that basic relief is the 
primary challenge here. If it is possible 
to develop a children’s fund supplemen- 
tarily, I shall be very happy to partici- 
pate in the effort; but so far as a further 
substantial demand upon Congress is 
concerned this year in respect to the 
children’s fund, let me say that at the 
maximum we would not confront a re- 
quest for more than ten or fifteen million 
dollars; and so far as the Senator from 
Michigan is concerned, he is not even 
committed to that. 

Mr. KEM, I thank the Senator. At 
the risk of being tedious, I should like to 
ask the Senator two further questions. 

First, in its deliberations, did the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations give any at- 
tention to how far the American economy 
will stand drafts of this nature? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No. The Sena- 
tor is quite justified, and so are all other 
Senators who speak in terms of a de- 
mand, that we should survey our own 
resources in total to see to what extent 
we can deal in enterprises such as the 
one now before us. 

In respect to this relief, it is imminent 
and unavoidably necessary if body and 
soul are to be kept together in the areas 
of liberated Europe between now and 
harvest time. It is so obviously apparent 
that except as body and soul can be kept 
together in this fashion, the forces of 
physical, mental, moral, social, and po- 
litical disintegration will have complete 
right-of-way in those areas between now 
and harvest time, that I would say it was 
unnecessary for the committee, and it is 
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now unnecessary for the Senate, to await 
any domestic survey in order to make up 
our minds that this limited challenge is 
on2 to which we dare not, on any basis of 
intelligent American self-interest, turn 
a deaf ear. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator place 
that challenge ahead of the challenge 
that we should see, first and foremost, 
that we are maintaining America as a 
bulwark of free institutions? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I would put the 
challenge which the Senator now defines 
at the base of every consideration in the 
world, because except as we can keep a 
solvent, healthy America in existence, 
there is no hope whatever, not only for 
us but for anyone else on this earth. 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator. 
Without some consideration of the effect 
of this and similar drafts upon our econ- 
omy, how can we be sure that we can 
withstand them? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the opinion 
of the Senator from Michigan we should 
be making the precise studies which the 
Senator from Missouri is discussing; but 
I submit_to the Senator that even with 
that fundamental, overriding require- 
ment, which ought to be a constant chal- 
lenge to our attention, ii. is impossible to 
plead that that necessity must suspend 
this relief appropriation, upon the im- 
mediate effects of which depends almost 
every hope we have, not only in respect 
to humanities around this.earth, but in 
respect to stabilities. 

Mr. KEM. Would the Senator from 
Michigan be willing to join me and other 
Senators who think as I do in suggesting 
that the amount he reduced to $200,000,- 
000 pending an investigation as to the 
effect upon the economy of the United 
States? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish it were 
possible to agree to a proposal of that 
sort; but upon second thought the Sena- 
tor himself must realize that the pur- 
pose of this measure primarily deals with 
a crisis between now and harvest time 
in the liberated areas of Europe. The 
major expenditures for relief under the 
joint resolution involve situations that 
are already critical and will become in- 
creasingly critical up to a climax not 
more than 90 days hence. So it is quite 
impossible, I am sure the Senator, upon 
second thought, will concede, for us to 
suspend our attention to that imminent 
challenge for the purpose of making such 
a study as the Senator contemplates; 
but I would happily join with the Sena- 
tor in setting up some sort of a system 
under which we shall make a total in- 
ventory of our available American re- 
sources and look in sum total squarely 
into the over-all possibilities within 
which America must live. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Michigan join me in some impatience in 
viewing these constantly recurring crises 
emanating from the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I not only join 
in the Senator’s impatience, but I join in 
wishing that it were not my constant as- 
signment to have to present these situa- 
tions to the Senate. I think the best 
proof of the fact that I consider it un- 
avoidable is that although they come 
from an Executive and a State Nepart- 
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ment downtown, which are under the 
general control of a party to which I am 
not attached, nevertheless I consider it 
to be my duty and the duty of my party 
in connection with matters of this na- 
ture to present a united front. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator, on the 
next occasion of this kind 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Sena- 
tor mean, the next crisis? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. Will the Senator be 
kind enough to convey to the Chief Exec- 
utive the wish of a very inconspicuous 
Member of this body that an opportunity 
be given for careful deliberation? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall be glad to 
carry the Senator’s message. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield in a 
moment. I want to be sure to yield to 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY J 
before my time expires. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Michigan, in order to 
make it plain, with reference to the 
answer to an inquiry which I made yes- 
terday afternoon, that the Senate is 
not committed to the definite amount 
of $350,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad the 
Senator has brought that up again. The 
Senator is totally correct. It is up to 
$350,000,000, if, as, and when the neces- 
sities are demonstrated to the Appropri- 
ations Committee of this body. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is upon that theory 
that I suggest to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri, for whom I have the 
highest respect, that what the Senate 
does, if. it agrees to this joint resolution, 
is in reality to place a maximum ceiling 
above which we cannot go, but the justi- 
fication has to be made to the Appropria- 
tions Committee to make the appropri- 
tions which that committee feels are 
justified, and then the question comes to 
the Senate for its vote. Am I correct? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is 
entirely correct. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If I still have the 
floor I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan this question: 
In addition to the crisis technique with 
which we have become so familiar, is this 
also a blank check? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I do not consider 
it to be a blank check, because, upon the 
insistence of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the destination of the 
funds is spelled out in the committee 
report over the signature of the Secre- 
tary of State, with the direct statement 
from him that it is a categorical eom- 
mitment. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I will yield once 
more. I must yield the floor to the able 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MALONE. I want to ask the able 
Senator from Michigan if there is any 
record of any part of an appropriation 
made for any purpose in the crises which 
have been referred to by the Senator 
from Missouri, having been turned back 
into the Treasury or having remained 
unexpended? 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I would not 
know whether there is or not; and it 
would not make the slightest difference 
in my judgment respecting the vote 
which I have to cast here. I should like 
to call the attention of the able Senator 
from Nevada to the fact that under the 
textual terms of the joint resolution 
upon which he is now asked to vote it is 
required that all the funds obtained in 
local currencies abroad as the result of 
the distribution of this relief—and there 
will be very substantial funds obtained— 
shall be deposited in trust funds under 
the control of the Government of the 
United States, and the final disposition 
of the balance is at the command, text- 
ually, of the Congress of the United 
States. I submit to the Senator that 
that is a very far advance, he will at least 
be happy to agree with me, upon the 
techniques from which we have suffered 
heretofore. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I merely addressed the 
inquiry to the able Senator for the reason 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
stated that the pending measure was 
merely an enabling act to enable the 
Government to spend up to the amount 
of $350,000,000. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from Texas. I 
am ver: happy to do so. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I feel 
it is hardly necessary for me to make any 
remarks on the pending measure, for, 
in view of the state of the record and of 
the able presentation by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I cannot conceive that 
the Senate would refuse to grant this 
authorization. At that point I want to 
emphasize the fact that this is not an 
appropriation; it is simply an authoriza- 
tion. There will not be a dollar ex- 
pended under this resolution until the 
Congress specifically appropriates funds 
within the authorization. 

I very much hope that the Senate will 
not adopt an amendment, such as that 
suggested by the Senator from Missouri, 
which would substantially reduce the 
amount of the funds. If we undertake 
this work at all, let us do it completely; 
let us not do only half of it. 

It has been estimated by those in au- 
thority in the Department of State that 
$600,000,000 will be required to meet the 
relief needs of the countries involved, 
and that our portion of it will be approxi- 
mately $350,000,000. 

I want also to emphasize the fact that 
this resolution is limited to relief. Under 
this measure rehabilitation and recon- 
version are not considered. We do not 
even send agricultural machinery. Seed, 
insecticides, and things of that kind are 
to be sent to devasted countries whose 
people are in distress, as well as food and 
clothing and the elementary necessities 
of human life. 

The war has left us with tremendous 
responsibilities, some of which are im- 
plied from the war and some of which 
we are assuming ourselves. Of course 
we are all concerned with the economic 
conditions in our own country. Of 
course, we feel the necessity of preserving 
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the economic status of the United States. 
We do not want to waste the resources 
of the United States. We do not want 
to dissipate the elements of our strength. 
But what are we to do? We are a part 
of the world. We are not all of it. But 
whatever happens in Europe in the field 
of politics or government or economy, 
has its repercussions in the United States, 
regardless of our will or regardless of 
our attitudes. We want a peaceful world; 
we want a prosperous world. We want, 
insofar as we can, to banish the terrible 
conditions existing in the devastated 
countries of Europe. 

Mr. President, the Senate is well-ad- 
vised about this measure. I do not wish 
to consume much time at this point; 
but I feel that I should say a few words, 
in view of the many reasons that are 
being urged by Senators in regard to 
amendments and other matters. 

I have often heard it said, “That people 
in Europe do not appreciate that we 
are doing for them.” Mr. President, 
under UNRRA there was substantial 
complaint, which was justified, that 
UNRRA was extending aid in the form 
of food and raiment to countries that 
were, in turn, expending their own re- 
sources for the maintenance of large 
armies. 
UNRRA was feeding the civilian popula- 
tions, whereas the governments them- 
selves were expending their resources in 
the maintenance of armies and in prep- 
aration for military action. But that 
will not be the case under this joint res- 
olution; we have safeguarded against 
that. 

It is true that many of the residents 
of urope do not appreciate what we 
have done. Many of them never even 
knew that we were contributors to 
UNRRA. They were misled; they were 
misinformed; they were misguided; they 
were under the delusion that the aid 
which we granted under UNRRA was 
coming from some of the governments 
of Europe with which we are not in very 
great sympathy. 

But, Mr. President, regardless of 
whether they are grateful or are not 
grateful, we, the people of the United 
States, have a high obligation in this re- 
spect. Our obligation is not simply a 
matter of charity, but we have an obli- 
gation to try to resurrect the world, so 
that we shall have peace in the future, 
instead of chaos and misery and suffer- 
ing, which constitute a rich breeding 
ground for war and international dis- 
cord. 

Mr, KEM rose, 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, if he wishes me to 
yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas, as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, about a re- 
quest for $200,900,000 for Korea, which 
appears to have been announced today 
from the White House, according to 
newspapers which have come to the Sen- 
ate Chamber. They indicate that such 
a request has been made. Will the Sen- 
ator from Texas give us some informa- 
tion in regard to that matter? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; Ishall. Ishall 
say—although the Senator from Mis- 
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souri is probably as well informed about 
that matter as I am—that at this mo- 
ment there have been newspaper stories 
and reports that the United States, in 
carrying out its agreements with Russia 
in undertaking to establish a stable gov- 
ernment in Korea, is adopting the atti- 
tude that all elements in the population 
of Korea should be consulted, and that 
we should set up a really democratic 
system of government there; and, of 
course, funds will be required for that 
purpose. So I assume that we shall be 
called upon to provide such funds. I 
do not know what the amount will be, 
but I assume that it is true that we shall 
be called upon to provide such funds. 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I shall yield, al- 
though I wish to leave some time to the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], 

Mr. KEM. I should like to place in the 
RECORD— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
is a bad time to have matters placed 
in the Recorp, because we are operating 
under a very limited time schedule. Cer- 
tainly the Senator has all afternoon to 
place matters in the Recorp, after the 
approaching vote is taken. 

Mr. KEM. I ask unanimous consent 
to place in the Recorp an article appear- 
ing in today’s Washington News, en- 
titled “Korea Needs Only $200,000,000.” 
The article begins with the statement: 


The administration today rushed plans 
for a $200,000,000 economic aid program for 
southern Korea as Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican, of New Hampshire, demanded 
Congress be told how much is planned for 
foreign spending instead of being asked for 
money in “dribs and drabs.“ 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KOREA NEEDS ONLY $200,000,000 


The administration today rushed plans for 
a $200,000,000 economic aid program for 
southern Korea as Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican of New Hampshire, demanded 
Congress be told how much is planned for 
foreign spending instead of being asked for 
money in dribs and drabs.” 

It was reported the Korean program would 
be presented Congress very soon. Its pur- 
pose would be rehabilitation of railways, 
textile mills, and other industries destroyed 
by the Japs. 

The Korean aid plan will be pushed de- 
spite an American-Soviet agreement to re- 
open talks on Korean unification in Seoul 
May 20. 

Senator Bripcres in asking for some esti- 
mate of the over-all anticipated cost of the 
Truman doctrine charged the Administration 
had given no indication of what the final 
total—estimated unofficially at possibly bil- 
lions of dollars—might be. 

Thus far Congress has been asked spe- 
cifically for $400,000,000 for Greece and Tur- 
key and $350,000,000 for general foreign re- 
lief. The Greco-Turkish fund has been au- 
thorized but no money has been appropri- 
ated, The general foreign relief fund is up 
for Senate vote today. 

The State Department admitted the Ad- 
ministration now faces a handicap of its own 
making in further implementation of the 
Truman doctrine. 

Congress approved the Greco-Turkish 
grant in response to Mr. Truman’s appeals 
which stressed urgent military dangers in- 
volved. 
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Now, however, the State Department wants 
to put the emphasis on the economic impli- 
cations of its program, particularly in getting 
Congress to approve wide expenditures to 
prop up western European economies. 

State Department difficulty with Congress 
over its foreign broadcast proaganda pro- 
gram continued. Representative Karu 
Murr, Republican of South Dakota, pro- 
posed to read scripts of the Voice of America 
program in Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
hearings to determine whether criticism di- 
rected at the programs was justified. 

The Italian political crisis appeared to be 
moving toward solution. Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi was expected to broaden his govern- 
ment by adding right-wing elements while 
retaining Communists and left-wing social- 
ists. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
prepared today to approve a broad investi- 
gation of Palestine to open the way for 
specific UN action next autumn. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not object to having the Senator put the 
article in the Recorp. The good old 
Recor is the repository of a great deal 
of material which is rarely ever read by 
anyone who keeps up with information 
from reliable sources. 

Suppose such funds are requested for 
Korea, what is the Senate going to do? 
Shall we say to Korea, “No; we are not 
interested in Korea; we do not care what 
kind of government exists there; we do 
not care whether Russia gobbles up 
Korea”; and if I am asked what I am 
going to do about that, am I to say, “I 
have before me an article from the 
Washington News which seems to be 
against the proposal, and therefore I will 
vote against it”? 

Mr. President, of course, Senators will 
not vote against it. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Texas 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada will please address the 
Chair, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let the Senator 
make his peace with the Chair, and then 
I shall yield to him. {Laughter.1] 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I wish to say 
that I will do as I have done on two for- 
mer occasions: I will ask for a compre- 
hensive plan, geared to our national 
economy and our ability to carry out 
such a program. But without such a 
plan, in the debate on this floor, I shall 
oppose the granting of further requests; 
‘I shall stand against them as long as I 
can. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will stand as long as he can, Mr. 
President. He has already served notice 
on us in regard to what he will do. He 
did so in a speech he made earlier today. 

Mr. President, let me say that even the 
countries which do not appreciate what 
we are doing, will appreciate it in the 
years tocome. We are here to discharge 
our responsibilities. We are here to 
meet our obligations and to do our duty. 
I would hate to have history record that 
in this hour of trial and distress, when 
the nations that have been liberated are 
in sore need, we did not do the hand- 
some and the generous thing. 

Mr. President, we poured out probably 
$300,000,000,000 in an effort to arrest ag- 
gression and to preserve the liberties and 
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the freedoms of the very nations for 
which the proposed aid is intended. 
Shall we now take the position that, after 
spending $300,000,000,000 in that effort, 
which indirectly, through the opposition 
of the enemy, resulted in the killing of 
the citizens and in bringing about the 
collapse of those nations, now that they 
are in dire need of assistance, the United 
States Government will say “No”? 

Mr. President, now that the necessity 
exists for us to help them the United 
States Government will not say “No,” nor 
will we be deterred by the fact that within 
some of those countries there are people 
who are ungrateful or lacking in appre- 
ciation. But, Mr. President, when the 
historians come to record the transac- 
tions of this period the noble part played 
by the United States will be written in 
bright and livid letters on an honored 
page, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
to the committee amendment. On this 
question the ayes and nays have been 
ordered. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, several Sen- 
ators have entered the Chamber since 
the amendment was read. I ask that it 
be read again at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, on page 8, in line 17, it is 
proposed to strike out “$350,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$200,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALDWIN] 
is absent because of illness. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [iMr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. TOBEY] is absent because of illness 
in his family. If present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
who is unavoidably detained on official 
business, has a general pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Overton], 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
STEWART] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
Wacner] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. If 
present, the Senator from New York 
would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
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McCarran], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomss] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—19 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Moore 
Brooks Kem O'Daniel 
Buck McCarthy Robertson, Va. 
Butler McClellan Russell 
Byrd McKellar Williams 
Dworshak Malone 
Ecton Martin 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Hawkes O'Conor 
Ball Hayden O'Mahoney 
Barkley Hickenlooper Pepper 
Bricker Hill Robertson, Wyo 
Bridges Hoey Saltonstall 
Bushfield Holiand Smith 
Cain Ives Sparkman 
Capper Jenner Taft 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Taylor 
Connally Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper Knowland Thye 
Cordon Lodge Tydings 
Donnell Lucas Umstead 
Downey McFarland Vandenberg 
Eastland McGrath Watkins 
Ellender McMahon Wherry 
Fe Magnuson White 
Fulbright Wiley 
George Millikin Wilson 
Green Morse Young 
Gurney Murray 
Hatch Myers 

NOT VOTING—12 

Baldwin McCarran Stewart 
Capehart Overton Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Reed Tobey 
Langer Revercomb Wagner 


So Mr. Kem’s amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, fur- 
ther debate is prohibited. Although 
amendments may yet be offered, no de- 
bate can be had thereon. Are there any 
further amendments to be offered? If 
not, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY (when Mr. Batpwin’s 
name was called). The Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr Batpwin] is absent be- 
cause of iliness. If he were present and 
permitted to vote, he would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. If present and voting the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. TosEy] is absent because of illness 
in his family. If present and voting he 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
who is unavoidably detained on official 
business, has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Wacner]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. OVER- 
TON], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. STEWART] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
` WAGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. REED]. If pres- 
ent, the Senator from New York would 
vote “yea.” 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran}, the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Overton], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART], and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Thomas] would vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 4, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Aiken Hatch Morse 
Ball Hawkes Murray 
Barkley Hayden Myers 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bricker Hili O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hoey Pepper 
Brooks Holland Robertson, Va. 
Buck Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Cain 8 Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Capper Kem Sparkman 
Chavez Kilgore Taft 
Connally Knowland Taylor 
Cooper ge Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon Lucas ye 
Donnell McCarthy Tydings 
Downey McFarland Umstead 
Dworshak McGrath Vandenberg 
Eastland McKellar Watkins 
Ecton McMahon Wherry 
Ellender Magnuson White 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Wilson 
George Maybank Young 
Green Millikin , 
Gurney Moore 

NAYS—4 
Bushfield O'Daniel Wiliams 
McClellan 

NOT VOTING—12 

Baldwin McCarran Stewart 
Capehart Overton Thomas, Utah 
Flanders Reed Tobey. 
Langer Revercomb Wagner 


So the committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the joint resolution, 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, ask for a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Pre- 
siding Officer appointed Mr. VANDENBERG, 
Mr. Witey, Mr. SMITH, Mr. CONNALLY, 
and Mr. Grog conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to be absent from the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
Teading clerks, announced that the 
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House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3020) 
to prescribe fair and equitable rules of 
conduct to be observed by labor and 
management in their relations with one 
another which affect commerce, to pro- 
tect the rights of individual workers in 
their relations with labor organizations 
whose activities affect commerce, to 
recognize the paramount public interest 
in labor disputes affecting commerce 
that endanger the public health, safety, 
or welfare, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. HART- 
LEY, Mr. Lanpis, Mr, HOFFMAN, Mr. 
LESINSKI, and Mr. BARDEN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 76, Senate bill 
526, to promote the progress of science; 
to advance the national health, prosper- 
ity, and welfare; to secure the national 
defense; and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 526), to promote the progress of 
science; to advance the national health, 
prosperity, and welfare; to secure the 
national defense; and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments. 


COORDINATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, our forefathers, at the found- 
ing of this great Nation, were rightly 
suspicious of granting too much author- 
ity to that necessary adjunct of a sover- 
eign State, the armed forces. In their 
wisdom, they wrote into the Constitu- 
tion definite provisions which they be- 
lieved would forever maintain the Army 
and the Navy as the willing servants of 
civil power and would never permit them 
to become our master. 

In these troubled days and until such 
time as the nations of the world will 
compose their differences without re- 
course to war the military services are 
an evil that must be maintained to pre- 
serve to us and to our children the bene- 
fits of our constitutional form of govern- 
ment. But like all such growths, they 
are never satisfied with what they have. 
Believing in spite of all the evidence 
to the contrary that civil government is 
dilatory, inefficient, and extravagant the 
military continually seeks to extend its 
influence, both within and without the 
armed forces, and to take unto itself 
many of the prerogatives of the executive 
and legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment, 

We have been told repeatedly during 
these past 2 years that in these days of 
total war, involving every governmental 
agency and every walk of human en- 
deavor, that our only hope of survival 
rests in the lessening of civilian control 
over the military services, and in the 
concentration of power and authority in 
the hands of the few, who will, in turn, 
be dominated by their professional mili- 
tary advisers. 
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There is nothing new in these pro- 
posals, for history is replete with ex- 
amples of them and, what is more im- 
portant, with the sobering and terrify- 
ing results that have inevitably followed 
in due course when they have been 
adopted. z 

It was such a philosophy that permitted 
Napoleon to become the scourge of Eu- 
rope at the beginning at the nineteenth 
century. It was such a philosophy that 
permitted the professional militarists of 
Germany to dominate that country in the 
short span of 70 years and to bring about 
the cataclysm of World War I, in spite 
of the provisions written into the Prus- 
sian Constitution of 1850 which gave to 
the Diet—much as our Constitution gives 
to Congress—nominal control over the 
military budgets and over the war minis- 
ter. It was such a philosophy that re- 
sulted in the military domination of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan during the last 
decade, a philosophy that we have just 
waged World War II to defeat. It is 
such a philosophy that we are now being 
urged to accept without the most search- 
ing of examinations because it has been 
recommended to us by our military ad- 
visers. A 

Do we really wish to follow in these 
footsteps of history? to provide for mili- 
tary domination of all of the agencies of 
our Government, of our industry, and of 
our manpower? and to come at last to 
the inevitable military defeat that has 
followed in due course, as the night fol- 
lows the day? I do not think so; nor do 
I advise that it be done. 

I know that many will say that these 
things cannot happen in this free coun- 
try of ours. But I say that they can hap- 
pen here; that they can and will happen 
unless we retain within these Halls of 
Congress our traditional and constitu- 
tional civilian control over the armed 
forces of this Nation. 

In 1919, at the end of World Wa. I, a 
bill was introduced in the Congress 
which would have deprived it of its power 
to control the Army. This bill was de- 
feated by the efforts of Senator Cham- 
berlain whose summation is as cogent 
today as it was 28 years ago. I quote 
from his analytical and explanatory 
statement as printed for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
by the Government Printing Office, 1919: 

This bill was framed by military advisers of 
the Secretary of War. Inasmuch as many of 
these proposals a.e radical and even revolu- 
tionary in their nature, and, if rejected now, 
are likely again to be urged upon Congress, 
possibly in other forms, it seems advisable 
now to examine all of them very thoroughly. 
The comments made herein with regard to 
them will apply to them equally as well 
whenever and however they shall appear in 
the future. 

Briefly stated, the principal purpose of the 
legislation proposed by this bill is to em- 
power the chief of an all-powerful general 
staff corps, acting by authority of the Presi- 
dent or in his name, or with the acquiescence 
and in the name of the Secretary of War, to 
do whatever such successive Chief of Staff 
may from time to time desire to do with re- 
gard to the duties, powers, functions, records, 
property and personnel of all military 
bureaus and offices of the War Department. 
All previous legislation by Congress with re- 
spect to the duties, powers, and functions of 
officers of the various staff corps and de- 
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partments and of the line of the Army is to 
be repealed expressly or by implication, 
Nearly all the control heretofore exercised 
by Congress over the Army is to be trans- 
ferred, theoretically to the President, but 
practically, to the Chief of Staff. However, 
ere is still to be permitted to foot the 

Upon careful consideration of this section 
of the bill (sec, 1), especially the last sen- 
tence thereof, it will be seen that the enact- 
ment of it will give to the executive perma- 
nent and unrestricted authority to distribute 
as and when he pleases, anywhere in or out 
of the War Department, any or all of the 
duties, powers, functions, records, property, 
and personnel heretofore assigned by law or 
otherwise to any of the existing departments, 
bureaus and offices of the War Department. 

From very early days of the Army and up 
to the present time Congress has prescribed 
the organization and the commissioned and 
enlisted strength of the various arms, regi- 
ments, battalions, troops, batteries, and com- 
panies of the line. It is now proposed that 
Congress shall relinquish to the Executive 
substantially all of this control. There is 
no limit as to the frequency with which this 
enormous power may be exercised by any 
President or any of his successors to meet 
the ever-changing opinions, views, or whims 
of an ever-changing Chief of Staff and his 
immediate subordinates. It is inevitable 
that the power will be so exercised, if Con- 
gress Is unwise enough to permit it, with re- 
sulting instability and uncertainty through- 
out the Army, and great and useless expense. 

The whole theory of this and other sec- 
tions of the bill is unlimited, autocratic, one- 
man control over the entire organization 
and personnel of the Army. Congress is 
asked in effect to undo all that it has done 
in the past with respect to such control and 
to keep its hands off in the future. 

Of course, in practice, the exercise of all 
this tremendous power would be substan- 
tially, if not entirely, controlled by the Chief 
of Staff. This preposterous scheme, to- 
gether with many others of like intent in the 
pending bill, spells one-man dominance, staff 
despotism, and militarism to a degree never 
surpassed in the palmiest days of the great 
General Staff of the German Army. 

The method adopted by the framers of the 
bill in order to conceal this scheme and its 
true inwardness, and thus to secure its adop- 
tion by an unsuspecting Congress, was some- 
what complicated. The whole of it is not to 
be found in any one section of the bill or in 
plain language anywhere. But it is all there, 
nevertheless, and it can be discovered readily 
enough by assembling its ingeniously scat- 
‘tered parts. 


Now, today, at the end of World War II, 
we have for consideration before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee a 
measure which proposes to do for all the 
armed forces of this country what the 
bill of 1919 would have done for the Army 
alone. I refer to Senate bill 758. 

That bill would establish a single de- 
partment—the National Defense Estab- 
lishment—bringing all the armed serv- 
ices under the administration and con- 
trol of a single, all-powerful super Sec- 
retary of National Defense. It would set 
up an embryonic over-all high com- 
mand—the Joint Staff, suspiciously like 
its authoritarian prototypes—a perma- 
nent militaristic staff corps superimposed 
over the Army, the Navy, the Air Forces, 
and the Marine Corps. By its failure to 
delineate by statute the functions for 
which the various services are created by 
Congress, the bill will permit, at the whim 
of some future President or of some 
future super Secretary, the complete de- 
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struction of our traditional types of bal- 
anced forces and their reorganization 
along the lines heretofore adopted by 
continental powers. 

Further, and more important than this 
drastic reorganization of the armed 
forces in a pattern which, I repeat, has 
never yet been victorious in total war, 
that bill, S. 758, would provide for the 
eventual domination by a group of pro- 
fessional militarists of all the civilian 
agencies of Government, of our foreign 
policies, of our industries, and of our 
natural and human resources in the 
event of another war, if not actually in 
the preparatory stages for such a war. 

That bill, too, was drafted by the mili- 
tary advisers of the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy. It is couched in lan- 
guage so vague—and perhaps purposely 
so—that no two witnesses have yet 
agreed upon its interpretation. It is, in 
effect, a blank check for the single, super 
Secretary and for the armed forces to do 
as they choose to do in the future with- 
out restraint by Congress. To para- 
phrase a passage from the Declaration 
of Independence, it “erects a multitude 
of new offices, and sends hither swarms 
of new officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance.” 

I freely admit the urgency for legisla- 
tion which will perpetuate many of the 
joint agencies now in existence which 
proved so invaluable in prosecuting the 
war just ended—legislation which will 
bring about a closer coordination of all 
of the departments of Government con- 
cerned with our national defense. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I pre- 
fer to continue. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thought at that 
point I should like to ask if the Senator 
has noticed that in the bill concerning 
which the Senator is speaking, and to 
which he is opposed, there is no provision 
for a really centralized purchasing au- 
thority which would eliminate the com- 
petition between the various armed 
branches and divisions of the Govern- 
ment which existed during World War II. 
and has existed in the past, which has 
tended greatly to increase the cost of 
war materials? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
West Virginia that there is no provision 
in Senate bill 758 for such a purpose. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is the point I 
wanted to bring out. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. But 
I should like to point out to the Senator 
that there already exists under the Army 
and Navy Munitions Boards many joint 
committees of the Army and Navy for 
procurement. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator ever 
investigated the results of their opera- 
tions? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Ido 
not know that I can say I have investi- 
gated them. We have questioned wit- 
nesses on the subject at numerous times, 
and every witness who is competent to 
speak has spoken in the highest possible 
terms of the coordination which has al- 
ready taken place. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator famil- 
iar with the Joint Board on Standard- 
ization, which was formed in 1920 for 
the purpose of standardizing articles and 
equipment? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. No; 
I am not. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator re- 
alize that since 1920 that joint board, be- 
ing in session constantly, has succeeded 
in standardizing only packing boxes for 
overseas shipment, and that there still 
remain unstandardized all ammunition, 
all clothing and shoes, and all weapons 
above .30-caliber rifles and .45-caliber 
pistols? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I was 
not aware of that fact, but I am very 
pleased to have the Senator call atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. KILGORE. The idea of commit- 
tees does not work as well as the plan of 
having one man who is responsible. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. I am 
delighted that the Senator has called the 
attention of the Senate to that point. 
I will say that in the bill which I am 
about to introduce there is provision for 
a coordinator to do that very thing. 

Unlike the proponents of Senate bill 
758, I believe that these admirable ob- 
jectives can be attained without a dras- 
tic reorganization of our military depart- 
ments; without the creation of a bureau- 
cratic monstrosity; without the estab- 
lishment of a militaristic national high 
command which will inevitably extend 
its power beyond its proper sphere—and 
again I point out that every nation that 
has adopted this sort of an organization 
has suffered defeat in war—and, finally, 
I believe that in consideration of the 
total aspect of modern warfare, the brunt 
of which falls so heavily upon the civil- 
ian, we should increase rather than de- 
crease the amount of civilian control 
over our defense structure. 5 

With these considerations in mind, I 
am herewith introducing for the con- 
sideration of the Senate a bill to promote 
the national security by providing for 
the coordination of all elements of na- 
tional security, and for the reorganiza- 
tion of the military structure of the Na- 
tion to conform to the requirements of 
modern warfare. This bill is entitled 
“The Defense Coordination Act of 1947“; 
it might appropriately be called “The 
Anti-Military-Dictatorship Act of 1947.” 
I respectfully request that it be referred 
to the appropriate committee for study 
and report to the Senate. 

In many respects the bill which I am 
introducing resembles Senate bill 758 in 
that it continues those coordinating 
agencies now in existence which should 
be retained, such as the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Munitions Board, and the Re- 
search and Development Board. In 
many respects it differs from S. 758, 
since it makes no provision for a single 
department of the armed forces, for a 
single supersecretary, or an over-all high 
command. Most important of all, it sets 
forth the governmental agencies con- 
cerned with national defense in their 
proper perspective to each other and 
maintains the civilian control over the 
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armed forces so essential to the con- 
tinued existence of our constitutional 
form of government. 

It is my belief that the provisions of 
this bill will allay the apprehensions 
which have been voiced on all sides by 
spokesmen for the Navy, fearing the loss 
of naval aviation; for the Ground Forces, 
fearing the loss of their close support 
air arm; for the Marine Corps, fearing 
the loss of its Fleet Marine Forces; and 
for the Air Force, fearing that it may be 
submerged under the surface elements 
of both the Army and the Navy. Fur- 
ther, it is my belief that this bill will 
best adapt to modern conditions the 
time-tested principles of organization of 
our armed forces—principles which have 
served so successfully to defend this Na- 
tion through the 158 years of its ex- 
istence. 

With but one or two exceptions, every 
single element set forth in this bill has 
been subjected to the test of war; they 
carried us through World War II to vic- 
tory; they have carried us through the 
days of readjustment -since August 14, 
1945. While avoiding the pitfalls of Sen- 
ate bill 758, which can surely lead us 
along the road to military dictatorship, 
this bill will provide the agencies which 
are so necessary for the proper coordina- 
tion of all the elements of Government 
concerned with our national defense. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1282) to promote the national secur- 
ity by providing for the coordination of 
all elements of national security, and for 
the reorganization of the military struc- 
ture of the Nation to conform to the re- 
quirements of modern warfare, intro- 
duced by Mr. Rosertson of Wyoming, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to submit a series of amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the bill 
(S. 758) to promote the national security 
by providing for a National Defense 
Establishment, which shall be admin- 
istered by a Secretary of National 
Defense, and for a Department of the 
Army, a Department of the Navy, and a 
Department of the Air Force within the 
National Defense Establishment, and for 
the coordination of the activities of the 
National Defense Establishment with 
other departments and agencies of the 
Government concerned with the national 
security, and I request that they be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received, printed, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services as re- 
quested by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SMITH obtained the fioor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
has the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 


I should like to ask one 
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the Senator from Vermont for the pur- 
pose of asking a question? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming what the testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
has shown in regard to the relative costs 
of maintaining the armed services under 
the merger bill which has been under 
consideration, and under the present 
system. Does the testimony before the 
committee show that under the merger 
bill, upon which hearings have been held, 
there would be a material saving in 
the cost of maintaining our armed 
forces? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. 
There has been no testimony. at all to 
show any saving whatsoever. Letters 
have been received from two officers, one 
of the Army and one of the Navy, re- 
sponsible for Senate bill 758, setting 
forth the salaries which would be paid 
to the chief officers of certain newly 
created departments. Those salaries 
would increase the costs by more than 
$900,000—practically 81.000, 000 —- but the 
letters do not enlarge in any way on the 
costs of the establishment which would 
be necessary under that bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from Wyoming believe that that is a very 
important question to be considered, and 
that the Congress should know what the 
relative costs of maintaining the armed 
services would be under the system in 
effect, as compared with the system pro- 
posed? 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. Not only 
should the Congress know, but I feel that 
the committee should know, before it 
takes any action on the bill. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 


‘from South Dakota for a comment on 


the statement made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

I should like to make a very brief state- 
ment, because of the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has just introduced a 
substitute for Senate bill 758, known as 
the bill for the unification of the armed 
forces. 

This bill has been considered in hear- 
ings before the committee for a period 
of 8 weeks. I believe that we have full 
information on the bill. Personally, I 
believe that the bill was a good bill when 
it was introduced. It represented the 
best thought of the men who had 
brought our country through the war. 
It represented a meeting of minds in 
the War and Navy Departments, a mu- 
tual agreement, and it was sent to us by 
the President as a mutual agreement of 
the War and Navy Departments. It is 
not my intention in any way to say that 
the Armed Services Committee has come 
to any conclusion on that bill. I stated 
in the beginning that it was my belief 
that it was a good bill. I believe the 
thought which has been given this bill 
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in committee will make it possible for the 
committee to bring to the Senate floor 
not only a good bill, but an excellent bill, 
which will afford an opportunity to save 
a large amount of money and to get a 
great deal of efficiency not only out of 
the Army and Navy, but also out of the 
new branch, the Air Forces Branch, 
which is to be established by the bill. 
I believe that when it comes out of com- 
mittee it will be a bill which a majority 
of the Senate will support. 

It is the intention of the committee 
to go into executive session next Tues- 
day to mark up the bill. It was so 
ordered in a vote yesterday. At that 
time the substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
will be fully considered, as will be all 
amendments which may be offered by 
any other Senator. Certainly it is the 
intention of the Committee on Armed 
Services not to report a bill which can 
by any stretch of the imagination be 
called a bill that would set up a military 
dictatorship. : 

Mr. SALTONSTALL and Mr. CAIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for a brief comment 
on the matter which is under discussion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who has listened for the last 8 
weeks to the hearings on the armed 
forces bill, together with the Senator 
from Wyoming and the Senator from 
South Dakota, I believe that the com- 
mittee will report a bill which can be 
supported by a great majority of the 
Members of this honorable body. For 
one, I certainly shall never support a bill 
which could be interpreted as justifying 
the far-fetched conclusions which my 
colleague from Wyoming suggested 
would be a possibility under the bill 
which was drafted in 1919. I am confi- 
dent that there is not a member of the 
committee who would advocate or vote 
to report a bill which might lead to such 
a military dictatorship as has been sug- 
gested. 

As the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from South Dakota, has 
said, the committee has just begun its 
executive consideration of the bill, and 
I hope, as he does, and as I am confident 
the Senator from Wyoming hopes, that 
we shall be able to prepare and report 
a bill which will solidify the amazing 
advancements in military security which 
were developed during the war and make 
such legal -provision concerning them 
that they may continue to be employed 
in the days to come for our greater secu- 
rity at home. Many of the improve- 
ments are now simply carried out 
through mutual agreement of men in the 
different branches of the armed services. 
What we desire to do is to make possible 
improvements which need legislation, 
without in any way setting up a military 
dictatorship or impairing the integrity 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, 
or the Air Forces. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
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ress of science; to advance the natural 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. . 

Mr. KILGORE and Mr. McFARLAND 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. I understand he 
wishes to make a brief statement about 
the pending legislation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk five amendments to the pend- 
ing bill and ask that they lie on the 
table and be printed. It is my hope, 
Mr. President, that the bill will not 
reach a vote until tomorrow, so that 
these amendments may be printed and 
that all Members of the Senate may have 
an opportunity to read them. The 
amendments are in line with ‘the bill 
passed by the Senate at the last session 
of Congress. They are intended to cure 
what some of us think are weaknesses 
in the pending measure. Three of them 
I offer on my own behalf. One I offer 
on behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Armen], and the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 
Another is offered on behalf of myself, 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
and the Senator from Wyoming |Mr. 
O’Manoney]. I express to the Senate 
the hope that they will be printed before 
it is necessary to discuss them and be- 
fore it is necessary to vote on the amend- 
ments and the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed amendments will be received, 
printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that I regret very much that 
these amendments have been presented 
so late. Last February I invited various 
Senators who I knew were interested in 
the subject to collaborate in presenting 
amendments. I recall that the Senator 
from West Virginia said he had some 
amendments to offer. I hoped he would 
offer them in time. I regret that there 
has to be a further delay to wait for 
printing of additional amendments, be- 
cause I think there has been adequate 
time. I do not want to be an obstruc- 
tionist. I do not want to do other than 
show the utmost courtesy to my distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia, 
but, for the Record, I must express my 
regret that this bill will be held up by 
a long debate on seven or eight amend- 
ments such as we discussed over a 
2- or 3-day period last year, at which 
time their provisions were clearly set 
forth in the Recorp. I am convinced 
that we can pass the bill if we move for- 
ward with the discussion without un- 
necessary delay. I do not object to the 
amendments being offered. The Senator 
has the right to offer them, but I regret 
that we are asked to let the matter go 
over a whole day, when I thought that 
after I had finished my discussion on the 
positive side of the matter the amend- 
ments could be discussed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 

the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it lie 
on the table and be printed. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not suggest to the Senator from New 
Jersey that it go over until tomorrow if 
we can finish the bill. I should like to 
say for the Recor that the amendment 
in which I join with the Senator from 
West Virginia is not one which should 
surprise the Senator from New Jersey. 
It is almost a part of the history of the 
last two Congresses in respect of the al- 
location of funds. I am sure all of us 
on both sides who have been interested 
in the matter over a period of some 
years are familiar with it. I do not know 
what the other amendments are, but I 
presume that the Senator from West 
Virginia is offering amendments with 
‘the contents of which we are familiar. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to call to 
the attention of the Senator from New 
Jersey the fact that last year an agree- 
ment on a bill was reached by all fac- 
tions. At the last minute amendments 
were offered, and the debate was pro- 
longed for 4 days. The Senator from 
New Jersey was one who proposed some 
amendments at that time. I say, in all 
fairness, that I knew nothing about the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was reached yesterday evening. I had 
been endeavoring to prepare some short 
amendments which would not disturb 
the bill too much, and yet would embody 
the theory which I feel confident must 
be considered. I apologize to the Senate 
for doing this, but it is something that 
could not be helped. That is why I am 
asking the indulgence of the Senate in 
the matter, because we had an adequate 
precedent last year. 

Mr. WHITE and Mr. CAIN addressed 
the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senater from New Jersey yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Maine, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I want 
to be sure that I understand the parlia- 
mentary situation. I believe amend- 
ments have been offered by two Senators, 
the Senator from West Virginia and the 
Senator from Washington, and with the 
submission of the amendments the sug- 
gestion has been made that a vote shall 
not be had on either the amendments or 
the bill until tomorrow. I had assumed 
that we would press forward with the bill 
this afternoon. I wish to make sure 
whether the Senator from New Jersey 
has.agreed that votes will not be pressed 
for this afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH. I can say to the Senator 
from Maine that I have not agreed to 
anything of the sort, but of course I shall 
not embarrass the Senator from West 
Virginia. He has offered certain amend- 
ments, I understand that other Sena- 
tors will offer amendments. As the de- 
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bate proceeds, if it becomes obvious that 
those Senators will not have a chance 
to present and discuss their amend- 
ments today, I certainly shall not press 
for a vote today, thus denying them a 
chance ‘> be heard. I had hoped that 
we could dispose of this bill today. 

Mr. WHITE. Then do I correctly 
understand that there is no agreement 
to postpone the vote until tomorrow? 

Mr, SMITH. At the moment there is 
no such agreement; but I have no ob- 
jection to having the Senator from West 
Virginia submit his amendments and ask 
that they be printed. Of course, they 
cannot be printed until tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I simply wondered 
whether there was an agreement in re- 
gard to postponing the vote until to- 
morrow. 

Mr, SMITH. There was no agree- 
ment of that sort, and I did not under- 
stand that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia had requested such an agreement. 
I understood him to express the hope 
that it would be possible to have the 
amendments considered tomorrow. I 
ask the Senator from West Virginia 
whether I correctly understood him. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. I 
have submitted my amendments, and it 
is my hope that they may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WHITE. I assume that the 
amendments which are offered will go to 
the desk and will lie there, subject to 
being called up when they are reached 
in the course of the proper consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, sometime 
ago I introduced a bill providing funds 
for a Cancer Research Institute. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] also 
introduced such a bill. I think the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] asso- 
ciated himself with me in connection 
with the bill I introduced. 

After considerable discussion, it was 
determined by all of those interested in 
the establishment of such a Cancer Re- 
search Institute that it could properly 
be handled as a part of the proposed 
National Science Foundation. There- 
fore, we have prepared an amendment 
which establishes within the general 
framework which the Senator from New 
Jersey is about to describe, a special com- 
mission on cancer research, a special 
commission on heart and intravascular 
diseases, and such other special com- 
missions as the Foundation may from 
time to time deem necessary. 

Our feeling is that with a special 
cancer commission directing the re- 
search in the Biological Sciences Division 
and the other divisions, it will be pos- 
sible to secure the same result, in a co- 
ordinated form, as could be secured by 
having a separate commission or insti- 
tute established. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
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Macnuson!, and myself, I offer this 
amendment, and ask that it lie on the 
table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the statement just made by the 
Senator from Ohio, I may say that I am 
more than happy to have that amend- 
ment submitted; and as the introducer 
of the pending measure, I am glad to ac- 
cept it. It represents the end of a long 
series of discussions with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
- PEPPER] and other Senators regarding 
the important subject of cancer research 
and heart research; and it is very grati- 
fying to me that we have been able to 
agree with the American Cancer Re- 
search Institute and other organizations 
to have that provision incorporated in 
the bill. I shall discuss it later during 
the presentation of my views on this 
measure. 

Mr. President, on February 7 I had 
the honor to introduce, on behalf of five 
of my colleagues and myself, a bill to 
promote the progress of science, to ad- 
vance the national health, prosperity, 
and welfare, and to secure the national 
defense by establishing a National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

That bill was reported from the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
by unanimous vote, I may say. During 
the time it was before the committee, it 
acquired the support of the senior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. THomas], who had 
introduced a bill, known as Senate bill 
525, but who now, as a result of revisions 
on the part of both the Senator from 
Utah and myself, joins me in sponsoring 
Senate bill 526. 

We are now asking the nonpartisan 
support of all Senators for this bill. It 
already has the bipartisan support of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. Its wholly nonpolitical na- 
ture may be gaged by the fact that it 
bears the names not only of the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] and 
myself, but of the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Corpvon}, the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Revercoms], 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL], the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], and 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. During the committee ses- 
sions, we had the benefit of the coopera- 
tion of the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Batu], the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL], 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the junior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Jenner], the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

I believe this is a bill upon which all 
Senators can agree, both as to objectives 
and methods. It results from our war- 
time experience with the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, which 
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the proposed National Science Founda- 
tion would replace—let me emphasize 


that fact—and from important wartime 


scientific developments up to and in- 
cluding the discovery of practical meth- 
ods of employing atomic energy. The 
bill was drawn up specifically with a view 
to meeting objections that previous bills 
in this field were too broad in scope and 
overly centralized in authority. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, and the 
hope of the other Senators who have 
joined me in sponsoring this bill, that 
all branches of science will unite in rec- 
ognizing the need to support a single 
bill in this field. 

The proposed National Science Foun- 
dation is not new to Congress, Similar 
legislation was introduced in the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress. Over 150 wit- 
nesses have been heard by committees in 
both Houses of Congress, and 149 of them 
urged the creation of a National Science 


Foundation. There was only one wit- 


ness opposed to that proposal. The bill 
was debated thoroughly in both Cham- 
bers of Congress. It passed in the Sen- 
ate, but die“ in the House. I refer to 
the bill of last year. 

The Government has long recognized 
the contributions made by science. 
Abraham Lincoln, on March 3, 1863, ap- 
proved an act incorporating the National 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. President, I 
wish to read and incorporate in the 
RecorpD at this point sections 2 and 3 of 
that act: 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the 
National Academy of Sciences shall consist 
of not more than 50 ordinary members, and 
the said corporation hereby constituted shall 
have power to make its own organization, 
including its constitution, bylaws, and rules 
and regulations; to fill all vacancies created 
by death, resignation, or otherwise; to pro- 
vide for the election of foreign and domestic 
members, the division into classes, and all 
matters needful or usual in such institution, 
and to report the same to Congress. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the 
National Academy of Sciences shall hold an 
annual meeting at such place in the United 
States as may be designated, and the 
Academy shall, whenever called upon by any 
department of the Government, investigate, 
examine, experiment, and report upon any 
subject of science or art, the actual expense 
of such investigations, examinations, experi- 
ments, and reports to be paid from appro- 
priations which may be made for the purpose, 
but the Academy shall receive no compensa- 
tion whatever for any services to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Mr. President, this society of elders 
serviced the Government for over 80 
years. Their advice and counsel has 
been a noteworthy contribution to scien- 
tifie progress. 

President Woodrow Wilson, on May 11, 
1918, created the National Research 
Council, by Executive order, to supple- 
ment the work of the academy. This 
was during World War I. 

President Roosevelt, in June 1940, 
created the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, headed by Dr. Vanne- 
var Bush, to mobilize science for war. 
That, of course, was during World War II, 
It was this organization that gave birth 
to the atomic energy project in Decem- 
ber 1940, and later turned it over to the 
Army in 1942. 
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At the request of President Roosevelt, 
Dr. Bush and 50 of the Nation’s other 
eminent authorities prepared a report on 
a plan for a program for postwar scien- 
tific research. This report, known as 
Science, the Endless Frontier, was sub- 
mitted to President Truman in July 1945. 
I may state that we have placed on the 
desks of Senators copies of this important 
pamphlet prepared by Dr. Bush and his 
colleagues. It has been the handbook on 
postwar scientific planning. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill, which I 
am reporting today, has been drafted to 
carry out the purposes of this report. 

Mr. President, science must be an es- 
sential contributor to the advance of 
civilization in this postwar era. Radar, 
guided missiles, supersonic speeds, radio- 
active isotopes, good and bad germs, and 
the atomic bomb itself should convince 
all of us that we live in a scientific age. 

Science, industry, and the military 
combined to give us the atomic bomb. 
Our scientific skill and industrial know- 
how are principal causes of our leader- 
ship in the world today. But we must 
also recognize the hand of God in the 
shaping of our national destiny. 

Mr. President, we are the temporary 
custodians of this leadership, It is a 
passing advantage unless we provide for 
its future growth. We cannot continue 
to enjoy the fruits of past research unless 
steps are taken now to encourage the 
growth of scientific manpower and re- 
search facility in our national institu- 
tions. 

The National Science Foundation bill, 
S. 526, is designed to meet these needs— 
to promote the progress of sciences; to 
advance the national health, prosperity, 
and welfare; to secure the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I propose nuw to dis- 
cuss the bill, and the field we aim to 
cover by the various provisions in it. 
Let me first consider the over-all organi- 
zation of the foundation. 

The proposed National Science Foun- 
dation is a new venture for government 
in an untried and uncharted field re- 
quiring highly specialized guidance. 
Recent debates on this floor are suffi- 
cient evidence that in highly special- 
ized scientific fields the Government 
must depend on the part-time services 
of men of outstanding ability capable of 
determining the most frui‘ful fields of 
research and of developing its support- 
ing talent. 

I now quote from the report on the 
bill, Report No. 78. On page 2 we refer 
to the matter of the set-up of the foun- 
dation, as follows: 

8. 526 provides that the foundation es- 
tablished to develop a national policy for 
basic research as distinguished from applied 
science— 


Let me emphasize that in the bill we 
are dealing with basic research, and not 
applied science— 


should be directed by the collective wisdom 
of a 24-man part-time board of scientists, 
educators, and men of public affairs ap- 
pointed by the President, by anc with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
foundation would elect biennially from its 
own membership an executive committee 
composed of nine members, who would ex- 
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ercise the powers and duties of the foun- 
dation, and, with the approval of the foun- 
dation, appoint a director who, as the chief 
executive officer, would be responsible to 
the foundation. (Excerpt from Report No. 
78, of S. 526, p. 2.) 


I may step aside from my prepared 
remarks to say that after consultation 
with the Director of the Budget and the 
President of the United States himself, 
an amendment has been prepared, 
which I shall aecept, which provides 
that the immediate appointment of the 
Director shall be by the President of the 
United States, but that the Director 
shall still remain subject to the control 
of the foundation. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. What the Senator 


has just suggested is provided in the 


amendment I have just submitted in be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. I 
referred to the amendment which the 
Senator from Washington had submit- 
ted, and which as I have said, I am 
happy to accept, because I think it solves 
one of the problems with which we have 
had to deal. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, would it be 
agreeable to the Senator from Washing- 
ton to state what is provided by the 
amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall be glad to 
read it. 

Mr. SMITH: I should be very glad, 
for the Recorp, to have the amendment 
read, in order to bring out the point 
I am making, although that will be 
touched on later. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. My amendment is 
offered as a substitute for section 6, and 
reads: 

Sec. 6. Director of the Foundation: There 
shall be a Director of the Foundation. who, 
subject to the supervision and control of 
the executive committee, shall execute the 
policies of the Foundation and perform such 
additional duties as may be prescribed by 
the Foundation. The Director shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, after 
receiving the recommendations of the execu- 
tive committee, and he shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. The Director shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 
per year. 

Mr. HILL. It is for no fixed term? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. His service is to be 
at the pleasure of the President. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr.SMITH. Let me say, at this point, 
Mr. President, that we have given a very 
considerable amount of study to the or- 
ganizational plan for the Foundation. 
It is essential that we understand from 
the beginning that the proposed Founda- 
tion is not just another Government 
agency. It has been designed to fit a 
specific need and to accomplish a definite 
purpose. We in Congress are asking the 
eminent men and women of science to 
chart a program for basis research to 
insure our future. 

I should like, Mr. President, to quote 
from the testimony of one of these 
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eminent men of science, Dr: Vannevar 
Bush, on this point: 

The Foundation will be faced with many 
different but exceedingly complex and highly 
technical questions. For example, it must 
annually evaluate the relative importance 
of scholarships, basic research, international 
undertakings and publications in the terms 
of the over-all national welfare. Within 
its allocation for research, the Foundation 
must determine the relative importance of 
the different fields of science. Finally, it 
must be able to evaluate on the basis of 
their scientific merits, not only the relative 
importance of the various specific projects, 
but also their potential effectiveness. Deci- 
sion of these questions will require not only 
extensive and varied scientific knowledge, 
but also broad and sound concepts of the 
Nation’s best interests. In other words, the 
decisions must be wisely made from the 
standpoint of many considerations. 

In the long run and in general, the Con- 
gress should, as representative of all the 
citizens, make decisions of policy. It is 
obvious, however, that the Congress lacks 
sufficient time to inform itself as to the 
various considerations involved in making 
these particular decisions. It must therefore 
delegate to others the power to make them, 
retaining its ultimate control through 
annual reports and appropriations. 


That is the way we have framed our 
bill. The Foundation must come back 
to the Congress with its annual report 
and its request for appropriations. That 
is how the control is preserved in the 
Congress. Dr. Bush continues: 

In my opinion, this delegation should not 
be to one man but should be to a group 
of the ablest men and women in the United 
States, drawn from all parts of the coun- 
try, who would represent the different fields 
of science, education, and public affairs. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of 
securing the services of the ablest possible 
individuals to guide the Foundation. A 
board which is only advisory would bear 
responsibility for the decisions of the ad- 
ministrator, but would not have any real 
authority to control those decisions. I be- 
lieve that in order to be sure to secure mem- 
bers of the requisite caliber it is essential 
to give them authority commensurate with 
their responsibility. (Excerpt from testi- 
mony of Dr. Vannevar Bush before House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, March 7, 1947.) 


I may point out that one of the issues 
involved in the consideration of this 
matter last year, and one of the issues 
involved in its consideration this year, 
is whether there should be one man ap- 
pointed this year by the President, with 
an advisory board, or whether the cen- 
ter of gravity for developing the policy 
of this great Foundation should be in a 
group of scientific men, the director to be 
subject to the direction of the board of 
scientific men. 

The atomic age requires the decentral- 
ization of every facility. To this end we 
have proposed a Foundation of 24 mem- 
bers, to be drawn from all areas of the 
Nation and from all walks of life. The 
Foundation, therefore, will not be com- 
posed entirely of scientists. Section 3a 
= S. 526 covering this point reads as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation shall have 
24 members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, The persons nominated for ap- 
pointment as members (1) shall be men and 
women who are recognized leaders in the 
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fields of sciences, engineering, education, or 
public affairs; (2) shall be selected solely on 
the basis of established records of distin- 
guished service and without regard to po- 
litical, social, or religious factors; and (3) 
shall be so selected as to provide representa- 
tion of the views of scientific leaders in all 
areas of the Nation, 


Let me emphasize the next sentence I 
am going to read, because this has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion, 
and it is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the whole bill: 

The President is requested, in the making 
of nominations of persons for appointment 
as members, to give due consideration to any 
recommendations for nomination which may 
be submitted to him by the National Academy 
of Sciences, Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, or by other sci- 
entific or educational organizations. 


Mr. President, the question has been 
raised frequently whether in setting up 
the Foundation there is danger of over- 
looking our Land Grant Colleges and our 
State-supported universities, and con- 
centrating scientific research, in well- 
known institutions, for example, in the 
East. It has been the endeavor to pro- 
vide definitely against that danger by 
incorporating in the bill a provision re- 
questing the President to accept nomi- 
nations from the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities. It is incon- 
ceivable that the President would not 
appoint representatives of those im- 
portant educational groups to a Founda- 
tion of this size and this significance. 

The membership would receive rotat- 
ing appointments to insure continuity of 
guidance. It is important, Mr. President, 
that appointments to the Foundation 
would represent all areas of the Nation 
and all branches of scientific knowledge 
and educational institutions to insure 
against any concentration of this impor- 
tant field of research. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. While the Senator is 
speaking of the membership of the 
Foundation, I note an amendment on 
page 2, line 7, where it is proposed to 
strike out the words “medical science.” 
The amendment would strike from the 
list of those who may be appointed to the 
Foundation recognized leaders in 
medical science. I wondered why an’ 
amendment was offered which proposed 
to strike out those words? 

Mr. SMITH. I recall that. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the question par- 
ticularly in view of the amendment 
which the Senator from Ohio has just 
offered on behalf of himself, the Sena- 
tor from Washington, and the Senator 
from Florida, in connection with cancer 
research. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it was felt that 
the words “leaders in the fields of the 
sciences, engineering, education, and 
public affairs” would be adequate; and as 
the bill proceeds the Senator will see it 
provides very specifically for a division 
of the medical sciences as part of the 
whole program. We felt it was sufficent 
to reflect that branch of science in the 
later set-up of the divisions, 
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Mr. HILL. The thought comes to my 
mind that the words “medical science” 
having been in the bill, if those words 
are now stricken therefrom, it might in- 
vite a result different from what the 
Senator has in mind, certainly a situa- 
tion different from that which might 
have resulted if the words “medical sci- 
ence” had never been put into the bill. 
To say the least, I commend to the care- 
ful consideration of the Senator, if I may, 
particularly the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio, on behalf of 
himself, the Senator from Washington, 
and the Senator from Florida, with the 
suggestion that, before the amendment 
is acted on by the Senate, the Senator 
carefully consider whether or not he now 
wishes to strike out those words. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to yield 
if I may first answer the suggestion cf 
the Senator from Alabama. Even some 
medical friends of mine raised the ques- 
tion of why, in one sentence, we said 
“fundamental sciences,” and then, in 
the next sentence, said “medical science,” 
as though medical science was not a fun- 
damental science. They took issue with 
it, saying we made a sort of technical 
distinction in sciences. I think it was to 
please the medical men, rather than for 
any other purpose, that the specific 
words were stricken out, relying on gen- 
eral science to cover the matter. 

Mr. HILL. I notice the committee 
amendment would also delete the word 
“fundamental.” 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. It was in 
the interest of bringing all the different 
groups under the heading of “Sciences.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My attention was at- 
tracted to the same point raised by the 
Senator from Alabama. In my own 
mind, I reconcile the amendments to 
mean that the word “sciences” includes 
“medical science.” 

Mr. SMITH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And therefore it was 
not necessary to make an enumeration of 
the branches and divisions. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the reason. 

Mr. TYDINGS. While I have the Sen- 
ator’s attention I would like to ask a 
question along another line. I suppose 
the safeguards against overlapping re- 
search or scientific study could not be 
written in the bill, but I assume it was the 
philosophy of the authors of the bill that 
the directors of the “academy,” so to 
speak, would so allocate the scholarships 
and other work that overlapping would 
be reduced to the irreducible minimum. 
Am I correct about that? 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, that is the 
purpose. There is a provision in the bill 
aimed to prevent overlapping, by bring- 
ing together all the research work of 
the Government. I shall come to that 
later. On page 15, line 12, the bill con- 
tains section 14 (a), under the head- 
ing “Interdepartmental Committee on 
Science”: 

There is hereby established an Interde- 
partmental Committee on Science, to con- 
sist of the Director of the Foundation, as 
chairman, and the heads (or their designees) 
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of such Government agencies engaged in or 
concerned with the support of scientific 
activity to a substantial degree as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time determine. The 
interdepartmental committee shall meet 
whenever the chairman so determines, but 
not less than once a month. 


Then, paragraph (b) of the same sec- 
tion outlines the field covered by the In- 
terdepartmental Committee. In draft- 
ing the bill those provisions were framed 
to cover the point the Senator has in 
mind. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not believe I 
made my position clear. I assume, for 
example, some of the great universities 
or medical centers, to use a very apt 
case, may be engaged, let us say, in can- 
cer research; and I assume the Federal 
Government will want to foster certain 
activities along the same line. I would 
assume the Board of Directors would be 
so selected and so widely chosen that they 
would, by management of the functions 
of the Government’s part of the under- 
taking, so conduct its research as not to 
duplicate work that is proceeding under 
more or less private or semi-private 
auspices. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is the whole 
purpose and spirit of the bill; and also 
it is the spirit of the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
a few minutes ago, in collaboration with 
other Senators, to cover a special cancer 
commission and a special heart com- 
mission. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I realize it is difficult 
to write language into the bill to pre- 
vent overlapping of the kind I have de- 
scribed, but I imagine, if the Board of 
Directors of the enterprise were wisely 
chosen, they would be sufficiently well in- 
formed in various fields to give it more 
or less such direction as would prevent 
overlapping. 

Mr. SMITH. It is, of course, the pur- 
pose of the framers of the bill to prevent 
that kind of thing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will not interrupt 
the Senator again, but so long as I am 
on my feet I wish to ask a question only 
for information and not by way of crit- 
icism. Has the Senator in mind how 
much of an initial appropriation could 
be efficiently used, assuming that the bill 
passes the Congress and is signed by the 
President. 

Mr. SMITH. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland that in my later re- 
marks I shall present an estimate of the 
amount. Outside the cancer or heart 
needs, which may call for a separate ap- 
propriation, because we have now added 
them to the bill, we estimate that about 
$20,000,000 is needed at the present time 
to pick up the research that is going on 
and take care of the immediate prospects. 
We believe in starting in a small 
way—not trying to expand all over the 
place—and feeling our way by what 
might be called the trial and error meth- 
od to ascertain the most effective meth- 
od of advancing the purposes of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I imagine that a con- 
siderable proportion of the $20,000,000 
would be spent through scholarships and 
fellowships in the various State and 
land-grant colleges and universities, and 
hospitals, and so forth, looking to the 
field of medicine to augment work which 
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is already being undertaken there and 
to bring it to fruition at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the purpose. I 
think our estimate called for about half 
the amount the first year to go into 
scholarships and fellowships and the 
various items to which the Senator from 
Maryland has referred. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Answering the inquiry of 
the Senator from Maryland about co- 
ordination of research, there is in the 
budget, as the Senator from New Jersey 
no doubt has stated in his speech, about 
$200,000,000 proposed to be appropriated 
for the Army for research work by the 
Army. It is supposed that a great deal 
of the money which is to be distributed 
to private institutions for research can 
be handled through the Foundation. 
Subsection (b) of section 14 provides 
that the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Science shall make such recommend- 
ations to the President * * * asin 
the opinion of the committee will serve 
in effectuating the objectives of this act 
and other legislation providing for Fed- 
eral support of scientific research and 
scientific development. 

If they make a recommendation to the 
President, for instance, that of the $200,- 
000,000 or $250,000,000, $150,000,000 
should be handled through the Founda- 
tion, it is presumed that the President 
will follow their proposal and instruct 
the Army to proceed in that way. As a 
matter of fact, I understand the Army is 
anxious to have that done; so there will 
be no difficulty about that. But in gen- 
eral the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Science ought to make such recom- 
mendations to the President, who super- 
vises all this research in the last analy- 
sis, so that he can effectively direct a co- 
ordination that will prevent duplication. 

Mr. SMITH. I might add that we are 
not only going to try and cover the over- 
lapping, but also to fill the gaps. The 
purpose is to bring the whole thing under 
one umbrella, so to speak, in order that 
there may be a coordinated advance. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In further an- 
swer to the Senator from Maryland, I 
think what I now wish to say will interest 
him. Recently I had occasion to go 
through the School of Public Health at 
Harvard University, and the same ques- 
tion was asked of an expert in one of the 
scientific laboratories there, that was 
asked by the Senator from Maryland this 
afternoon, and his answer was that 
where assistance was being given by the 
Federal Government to different prob- 
lems of research, particularly in connec- 
tion with public health, there was no 
overlapping. The Federal Government 
was doing an excellent job. Where the 
colleges themselves were engaged in in- 
vestigation in scientific work there was 
perforce some overlapping, because they 
could not know what each one was doing, 
but that there was a very close corres- 
pondence between them, and particu- 
larly was that true where the Federal 
Government was concerned. I hope that 
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statement will be of interest to the 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, allow 
me one more observation. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of course, the whole 
idea is new to us, but it seems to me that 
the Director who is hereafter to be ap- 
pointed, or the Deputy Director provided 
for in the bill, after having broken down 
the scientific field into its different cate- 
gories, would be very well advised if he 
would contact the colleges, the hospitals, 
and the universities, and catalog the 
different research programs being car- 
ried on in each. If that were done, it 
would present a pretty good picture of 
the research activities of the Nation in 
the laboratories, schools, and other 
places where experiments are being un- 
dertaken, and then it would be more 
easy to integrate, to find the gaps and 
the lapses and the overlapping, than it 
would be if there were no exact knowl- 
edge of such activities. I assume the 
Director would find out first what the 
situation was, and where there were 
lapses in the program, and would at- 
tempt to fill them up, and where there 
were overlappings he might even, with- 
out expending governmental money, call 
to the attention of the Foundation that 
the research program was a little lop- 
sided and, as a sort of a Federal coordi- 
nator without authority to correct, help 
straighten it out. ] 

Mr. SMITH. I can say to the Senator 
that I am advised that already some re- 
search is being done in that connection, 
and an attempt is being made to find out 
what is going on in all the colleges. Of 
course, the information ought to be 
gathered by the Foundation, as the Sen- 
ator suggests. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, the pur- 
pose of the bill which was passed last 
year was to do that very thing. One of 
the first. projects undertaken by the 
Foundation would be to take a look 
around the country and see what was 
going on, particularly in the field of mili- 
tary science, because the Foundation 
proposed in the bill would take over Dr. 
Bush’s work, which also concerns itself 
with military science, and that would be 
one of its first projects. 

The Senator from Maryland well 
points out that at this time the Uni- 
versity of Waskington may be doing one 
thing and the University of Maryland 
may be doing another thing, and the 
Carnegie Institution still another, and 
they may not get together unless there is 
constant communication established be- 
tween them. But one of the very first 
things that should be set up is a com- 
mittee which would take a look-see at 
these matters. That is what is really 
needed first. That is one of the basic 
purposes of the bill. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey has been very 
kind in yielding to me. Will he yield 
again? : 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to observe that 
this is a very commendable undertak- 
ing, and I think it is well for us to spend 
a little money on the construction side 
as well as give somewhat overgenerously 
to purposes for which we are called on 
from time to time to appropriate. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
his comment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator has referred 
to scholarships. 

Mr. SMITH. I hope to cover that 
point when I reach it in order. 

Mr. HILL. I do not want to upset the 
logic or the pattern of the Senator’s 
speech. He is going to take up that 
subject, is he? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. That is one of the 
most important things in the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Is the Senator also going 
to discuss the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Science? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; that will be covered 
also. 

Mr. HILL. I shall withhold any ques- 
tions at this time. It may be that the 
Senator will anticipate my questions and 
answer them in his speech. 

Mr. SMITH. I think I shall cover all 
the points before I finish my remarks, be- 
cause I have tried to cover the whole 
bill. I was discussing the set-up of the 
Foundation and the scope of its opera- 
tions. I desire to call attention to an- 
other provision of the bill, section 15 (h), 
which we incorporated after discussion 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], who has been en- 
gaged in educational work for a long 
time and knows the field thoroughly, and 
who felt we ought not to leave a stone 
unturned to discover scientific talent 
wherever it might be. So we elaborated 
on this section to bring in certain points 
which I want to emphasize by reading 
section 15 ch): 

In making contracts or other arrange- 
ments for scientific research— 


And by the way I should stop there 
for a moment to say that the Founda- 
tion itself is not going to engage in any 
scientific research. The Government is 
not going to operate any plants of its 
own. Contracts will be made with dif- 
ferent institutions for carrying out the 
projects i: connection with which it 
seems wise to pursue the research. 

I return to section 15 (h): 

Sec. 15. (h) In making contracts or other 
arrangements for scientific research, the 
Foundation shall utilize appropriations avail- 
able therefor in such manner as will in its 
discretion best realize the objectives of 
(1) having the work performed by organi- 
zations, agencies, and institutions, or in- 
dividuals, including Government agencies, 
qualified by training and experience to 
achieve the results desired, (2) strengthen- 
ing the research staff of organizations, par- 
ticularly nonprofit organizations, in. the 
States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia, (3) aiding institutions, agencies, 
or organizations which if aided will advance 
further research, and (4) encourage the 
growth of independent research by indi- 
viduals. 


The Foundation will be able to take 
a bird’s-eye view of the entire country 
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and determine the places where it is 
worth while for the Government, by 
subsidy or financial aid, to help in re- 
search projects. We want to make the 
coverage as broad as possible, to include 
individuals who show promise in the field 
of research. Later I shall come to the 
question of scholarships and fellowships. 

The Foundation made up of 24 mem- 
bers is consistent with the broad national 
coverage desired and is aimed to provide 
adequate assurance for the distribution 
of research funds to all types of institu- 
tions. 

Before we are through discussing some 
of the amendments, probably there will 
be suggestions made that we reduce the 
size of the Foundation; but I wish to 
say for the Recorp that we gave most 
careful thought to the size of the Foun- 
dation. We wanted to have the entire 
country represented. We wanted all 
sorts of educational institutions and 
other institutions represented so that no 
stone would be left unturned in discover- 
ing the sources of scientific advance. 

It has been suggested that the Foun- 
dation be reduced to a small board, or 
to a single director. Those of us who 
drafted the legislation fundamentally 
disagree with that thought. We believe 
that the broad matters of policy should 
be taken care of by a Foundation of 24. 
We started with 60, reduced the number 
to 50, then 48, and finally to 24, as a 
workable figure, in line with executive 
appointments by the President on a 
board. The membership of the board 
would not be the same year in and year 
out, but would change every 2 years as 
the President made appointments. 

The Foundation members meeting sev- 
eral times a year would decide policy and 
the most fruitful avenues of research and 
bring to the Foundation fresh points of 
views from their respective fields of en- 
deavor. 

Let me stress the nature of the Foun- 
dation’s activities and the scope of its 
authorization. We are speaking now of 
fundamental or basic research. This is 
the field in which this Nation is deficient. 
No one has ever suggested that the 
United States is deficient in applied re- 
search. Given the basic ideas we have 
always been able to turn them into prac- 
tical uses. But the storehouse of basic 
knowledge needs to be replenished; much 
of it has been destroyed in Europe. 

A couple of months ago, in company 
with the Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Corpon], I had a most interesting meet- 
ing with 25 of the leading research men 
of important industries in this area of 
the country. They pointed out that 
their speciality was applied research. 
They said, “We do not need any help in 
applied research. We can take care of 
applied research, which is the practical 
end of scientific research. We need re- 
search in basic science.” They said that 
we would have the wholehearted support 
of industry. Industry can take care of 
its own applied research, but we have 
the wholehearted support of industry 
in finding budding scientists who dis- 
cover the ideas behind all the great ad- 
vances in science. That is the important 
feature of the bill, and I cannot empha- 
size it too strongly or too often, 
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The powers and duties set forth in S. 
526 are as follows: 

1. To develop and to encourage the pur- 
suit of a national policy for scientific re- 
search and scientific education; 

2. To initiate and support basic scientific 
research in the mathematical, physical, med- 
ical, biological, engineering, and other sci- 
ences, by making contracts or other arrange- 
ments (including grants, loans, and other 
forms of assistance) for the conduct of such 
basic scientific research; 

8. To initiate and support scientific re- 
search in connection with matters relating 
to the national defense by making contracts 
or other arrangements (including grants, 
loans, and other forms of assistance) for the 
conduct of such scientific research; 

4. To grant scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences; 

5. To foster the interchange of scientific 
information among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries; and 

6. To correlate the Foundation's scientific 
research program with those undertaken by 
individuals and by public and private re- 
search groups. (Excerpts from S. 526, pp. 
3-4.) 


At that point we proposed to add a 
seventh paragraph, incorporating the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Pepper] and their colleagues who are 
interested in the campaign for research 
in cancer and heart disease. 

The Foundation would look to a nine- 
man part-time executive committee 
elected biennially from its own member- 
ship to exercise the powers and duties 
of the Foundation. In actual practice 
they would probably meet once a month, 
but they would be on constant call. So 
we are not denying the concentration of 
authority in a smaller board. However, 
we feel that the broad Foundation is the 
proper way to organize the activity. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. Apropos of the estab- 
lishment of the executive committee of 
nine members to which the Senator has 
just adverted, I was a little disiurbed 
about the mandatory language applying 
to the executive committee, lest it might 
be construed as meaning that the 
Foundation could not act directly, but 
that the whole executive power of the 
Foundation would be vested in the execu- 
tive committee. Is that the intention 
of the able Senator? 

Mr. SMITH. It was certainly not the 
intention. The thought was that part- 
time experts from all over the United 
States, meeting probably once or twice 
a year, should determine general mat- 
ters of policy. I think the Senator from 
Florida would agree with me that a 
smaller body would be required for the 
function of carrying out the policies de- 
cided upon. But it is certainl,- not the 
intention to do what the Senator 
suggests, 

Mr. PEPPER. On page 5, beginning 
in line 3, the language is as follows: 

The Foundation shall elect biennially from 
its own membership an executive committee 
composed of nine members, which shall 


exercise the powers and duties of the 
Foundation. 
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I was wondering if it would not be 


better, if the Senator intends that they 


may exercise the powers and duties of 
the Foundation, to use the word “may” 
rather than “shall,” so as to avoid any 
appearance that the Foundation must 
act through the executive committee, and 
be denied the power of acting directly. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator 
makes a good suggestion. It is not the 
intention to take any powers from the 
Foundation. I am not sure whether we 
should say “may exercise the powers 
and duties of the Foundation” or “shall, 
under the direction of the Foundation,” 
or “under authorization of the Founda- 
tion, exercise the powers and duties of 
the Foundation.” 

Mr. PEPPER. We might say “may be 
authorized by the Foundation to exer- 
cise its powers and duties,” or something 
to that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Would the Senator like 
to make a specific suggestion? I sug- 
gest that the Senator prepare appropri- 
ate language which would be adequate. 
We cannot do it in the middle of a speech. 
I shall be glad to accept his amendment. 
I think the point is very well taken. 

Mr. PEPPER: I think it is a simple 
matter. Why should we not say “which 
shall, when authorized, exercise the pow- 
ers and duties of the Foundation”? 

Mr. SMITH. We could say “when au- 
thorized by the Foundation.” 

Mr. PEPPER. We might say “which 
shall, when authorized by the Founda- 
tion, exercise the powers and duties of 
the Foundation.” 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to accept 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator offer the amendment for imme- 
diate consideration? 

Mr. PEPPER. I offer the amendment 
for consideration. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to accept the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The at- 
tention of the Chair has been called to 
the fact that the committee amend- 
ments have not yet been considered, and 
that therefore the amendment would be 
out of order. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is a minor matter. 
Would it be within the proprieties to ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment can be considered by unani- 
mous consent. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall not 
object, because I think it is a good sug- 
gestion, particularly when I read the 
language in lines 19, 20, and 21, on 
page 4: 

The members of the Foundation shall meet 
at the call of the Chairman but not less 
frequently than once each year. 


The thought in the bill seems to be 
that the Foundation group of 24 shall not 
meet very often—perhaps not more than 
once a year. If that be the case, it seems 
to me that the Senator’s amendment is 
proper. There must be some committee, 
such as the bill contemplates, to carry 
out the policies of the Foundation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
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from Florida? The Chair hears none. 
Will the Senator from Florida please 
state the amendment in full? 

Mr. PEPPER. The suggested amend- 
ment is on page 5, line 5 after the word 
“shall”, to insert the words “when au- 
thorized by the Foundation.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
would raise this question to the Senator 
from Florida. If we change the word 
“shall” to “may”, it may raise questions 
with the Budget Director and with the 
financial authorities of the Government, 
Assume they have to make quickly a de- 
cision to go into a side line of scientific 
investigation, and the Foundation has 
authorized them to take the main line 
and not the side line, and the Founda- 
tion can be gotten together only once a 
year. It might raise a question of appro- 
priation. It seems to me that these re- 
sponsibilities are protected by the fact 
that they must render a report once a 
year, and the Foundation can be called 
together more than once a year if it is 
absolutely necessary to do so.. I would be 
inclined to the word “shall” rather than 
the word “may.” 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, I will say 
to the able Senator from Massachusetts 
that the only trouble about it is that, 
taking the language literally, it would 
imply that the Foundation cannot act 
except through the executive committee. 
I am sure we do not mean to deny the 
principal the power to act except by the 
authority of the agent. That is the rea- 
son I raise the point, either changing 
the word “shall” to “may” or adding such 
words as I have suggested, “when author- 
ized by the Foundation,” 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I merely wanted to in- 
quire whether it would not be better to 
dispose of the committee amendments 
before amendments from the floor are 
considered and acted upon. 

Mr. SMITH. I will say in answer to 
the Senator from Maine that that point 
was raised a minute ago, and I thought 
it was a minor amendment which might 
be taken care of by unanimous consent. 
That was the only point in doing it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Florida insist upon the con- 
sideration of his amendment at this 
time? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I defer 
in order to hear a statement of the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
simply want to suggest to the Senator 
from Florida that the Foundation itself 
could delegate any authority it wished 
to delegate to the executive committee 
to be exercised in the absence of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. SMITH. That would be my con- 
struction of it. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it appears 
that the suggestion of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL] may 
not be well founded. The Foundation 
could delegate its authority. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should assume 
so, if there were a broad authorization. 
That is what the Senator from Florida 
implied. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I shall merely say that 
this is rather a small amendment, and I 
thought it might be taken care of by 
unanimous consent on this exact point. 

I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the amendment, if there is no ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
-Plorida whether or not the insertion 
which he suggests will follow the word 
“shall”? 

Mr. PEPPER. In response to the 
Chair’s inquiry, it would follow the word 
“shall.” The words inserted would be 
“when authorized by the Foundation.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair assumes a comma would likewise 
be inserted? 

Mr. PEPPER. It would be posterior to 
the comma in line 5 and anterior to the 
comma in line 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate considera- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall 
continue. 

I have said the Foundation would look 
to a nine-man part-time executive com- 
mittee elected biennially from its own 
membership to exercise the powers and 
duties of the Foundation. In actual 
practice they would probably meet once 
a month. 

Decisions of scientific research pro- 
cedure and policy are not daily problems 
similar to the conduct of a Government 
department. 

I think that is all the more reason why 
the point raised by the Senator from 
Florida relative to the delegation of au- 
thority to a smaller committee to meet 
when the Foundation is not in session is 
relevant. 

It is our feeling, Mr. President, that 
the Foundation should start in a modest 
manner, taking over the remnants of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment—approximately 50 people— 
and proceed from. there to explore the 
basic research needs in the respective 
fields, within their jurisdiction. In this 
work they would have the benefit of the 
studies now being made by the Presi- 
dent's Research Board who are survey- 
ing the research program of the Nation 
and plan to submit their report before 
they dissolve on June 30, 1947. 

I regret that the Senator from Mary- 
Jand has left the Chamber, because I 
think that answers the point which he 
raised, that one of the first duties of 
this new Foundation would be to make 
a complete survey of what is being done 
in all the educational institutions of the 
country. 
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We are not unmindful, Mr. President, 
of the executive and congressional pre- 
rogatives to review the conduct of agen- 
cies under their jurisdiction. The Foun- 
dation is required to render annual re- 
ports to the President and to the Con- 
gress. Its budgetary requirements will 
be under congressionai control and sub- 
ject to review by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In order to provide for the day-to-day 
problems confronting the Foundation, 
the bill provides for a chief executive 
officer known as the Director. 

The original provision for the em- 
ployment of a director I shall now read, 
and I call the attention of the Senate 
to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] 
with regard to the appointment of the 
Director. The way in which the provi- 
sion originally read was as follows: 

The powers and duties of the Director 
shall be prescribed by the executive com- 
mittee and shall be exercised and performed 
by him under the supervision of such com- 
mittee. The Director shall be appointed by 
the executive committee, with the approval 
of a majority of the members of the Foun- 
dation. The Director shall receive compen- 
sation at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 


The amendment simply provides that 
the Director shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; but outside of that, he is 
still subject to the control of the Foun- 
dation and the executive committee. 

Mr. President, I have spoken at length 
on the type of agency we are consider- 
ing and its organization structure be- 
cause our hope of success lies in creating 
a foundation directed by the greatest 
minds we can urge to serve and giving 
to them our complete confidence, free 
from any political pressure. 

We have achieved, by considerable 
concessions at all points to present a bill 
free from the political bias and enjoying 
bipartisan support. It is my hope, Mr. 
President, that as my colleagues -pro- 
ceed with the discussion of the various 
features of the bill the Senate will ap- 
preciate our efforts te keep politics out 
of the National Science Foundation by 
placing the appointment of the Founda- 
tion members in the hands of the Presi- 
dent subject to confirmation by the Sen- 
ate. It is our hope that the appoint- 
ments to this Foundation will not be 
embroiled in bitter debate, and it is for 
that purpose that power has been placed 
in a broad board, representative of all 
areas of the Nation. Since ihe Founda- 
tion will not operate research facilities 
itself, but will contract with existing in- 
stitutions, the broad membership of the 
Foundation accomplishes still another 
purpose in that it insures representation 
on the board of all types of educational 
and research facilities. 

That is where the work is to be carried 
on. 
Mr. President, let me now consider 
another matter which has been the sub- 
ject of a great deal of debate with re- 
gard to the handling of the allocation of 
the research fund. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to ask a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is em- 
phasizing the fact that the duties im- 
posed by the Foundation are not to be 
carried on by the Foundation itself, but 
established institutions, universities, and 
so forth, which may be selected to do the 
work. May I ask the Senator if the 
Foundation itself under this bill could 
undertake to do such work directly? 

Mr. SMITH. I can answer the Sen- 
ator in the negative. It is not proposed 
that the Foundation shall carry on any 
research on its own account at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. But would it have the 
power to do so if it should elect to do so? 

Mr. SMITH. No; it would not have 
the power to do so. I think there is a 
provision in the bill itself—I shall have 
to look it up—which distinctly negatives 
the carrying on of research work by 
the Foundation itself, even in pilot plants. 

Mr, GEORGE. I am interested in the 
statement the distinguished Senator has 
made, because I think that it would be 
very bad policy for the Foundation itself 
to undertake such work. 

Mr. SMITH. I call the distinguished 
Senator’s attention to page 17, line 5, 
under the heading “Genera! provisions,” 
paragraph (c): 

The Foundation shall not, itself, operate 
any laboratories or pilot plants. 


Mr. GEORGE. In other words, it is 
to have no physical properties or facil- 
ities, and it is to do all its work by con- 
tract. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it is to do all of its 
work by contract. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, there are gov- 
ernmental departments which carry on 
research, but that is a different matter. 
This Foundation will not carry on re- 
search on its own acount. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in further 
reference to the matter of the allocation 
of funds or grants, I shall quote from 
page 2 of the committee report on the 
bill, under the heading “The allocation 
of grants.” Let me state that we had 
under consideration two different posi- 
tions. One was based on the theory that 


these funds should be distributed on the 


basis of population, on the expectation 
that if the funds were allocated on that 
basis, the desired results would be ob- 
tained. The other view was the con- 
trary policy, which the sponsors of the 
bill adopted, inasmuch as the purpose 
of the bill is to support and give aid to 
research projects, wherever they may be 
best organized. 

I now quote from page 2 of the com- 
mittee’s report on the bill: 

The allocation of grants: S. 525 (the al- 
ternate bill) provided for the allocation of 
grants-in-aid to research on a Nation-wide 
basis, allocating a percentage of the total 
amount appropriated for this purpose to each 
one of the States on the basis of population. 
After full discussion the committee felt that 
this would not be a proper basis for the 
allocation of grants inasmuch as such alloca- 
tion would seem to be inconsistent with the 
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primary purpose of the bill. The bill is not 
aimed to subsidize educatiofial and research 
institutions throughout the country, but 
rather to support specific fields. The com- 
mittee felt, therefore, that a competent 
board, such as the Foundation will be, should 
place research contracts wherever facilities 
and manpower offered the greatest hope of 
success. 

Under this theory S. 526, as amended, in- 
structs the Foundation to utilize appropria- 
tions for— 


I have read this before, but I repeat 
it now: 

1. Research by organizations, agencies, and 
institutions qualified to handle the selected 
project; 

2. Strengthen the research staffs of or- 
ganizations, and particularly nonprofit or- 
ganizations; 

8. Aid institutions, agencies, or organiza- 
tions which, if aided, will advance further 
research; and 

4. Encourage the growth of independent 
research by individuals. 

The committee considered that adequate 
representation of the various scientific groups 
throughout the country on the Foundation 
was a more satisfactory method of assuring 
the proper allocation of grants, and conse- 
quently amended S. 526 to include nomina- 
tions for the Foundation from the National 
Academy of Sciences, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities, and 
other scientific or educational organizations, 
(See sec. 3 (a); excerpt from Rept. No. 78 
of S. 526.) 


Mr. President, let me say that this 
question has been debated more fully 
than any other subject. I mention it 
now because I am aware that amend- 
ments will be offered providing for the 
other procedure; namely, to have the 
‘funds distributed on the basis of popula- 
tion. I can only say that I am firmly 
convinced, from my study of this sub- 
ject, my experience in educational work, 
and as a result of my conversations with 
scientific men, that to allocate the grants 
or funds on the basis of population would 
be an incorrect approach. I am aware 
that there is a difference of opinion on 
this issue, but I submit that the commit- 
tee’s conclusiohs are sound and should 
receive the support of the Senate. 

Mr. President, a feature of the pro- 
gram is the provision for divisional dis- 
tribution of responsibility. In order to 
more effectively concentrate scientific 
knowledge in its various fields, five divi- 
sions have been established within the 
Foundation: 

1. A Division of Medical Research, which 
shall administer programs of the Founda- 
tion relating to research in the medical sci- 
ences. 


Here, again, I refer to the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Tarr], the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], and other 
Senators who collaborated with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio in regard to an amend- 
ment providing for setting up in the 
Foundation, under a special heading, a 
Commission for the purpose of carrying 
on research into cancer and heart dis- 
eases. 

2. A Division of Mathematical, Physical, 
and Engineering Sciences, which shall ad- 
minister programs of the Foundation relat- 
ing to research in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences. 
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3. A Division of Biological Sciences which 
shall administer programs of the Founda- 
tion relating to research in the biological 
sciences, 

4. A Division of National Defense, which 
shall administer programs of the Founda- 
tion relating to research on military and 
naval matters. 

5. A Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education, which shall administer programs 
of the Foundation relating to the granting 
of scholarships and graduate fellowships in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biologi- 
cal, engineering, and other sciences, (Ex- 
cerpt from S. 526, pp. 6-7.) 


These divisions are to be surrounded 
by divisional committees appointed by 
the Foundation. Members of the divi- 
sional committees will serve part time 
or whenever committee meetings are 
called, and will be experts in their re- 
spective fields. In this manner the 
Foundation can start modestly, without 
excessive overhead. The divisional com- 
mittee members will be the real working- 
level scientists, and it is at this level that 
their counterparts in Government re- 
search agencies will sit with them in 
planning the method of attack on specific 
research problems to be recommended 
to the Foundation. 

The Division of National Defense has 
been designed to meet the needs of the 
War anc Navy Departments, who recom- 
mendea the specific language of the bill 
covering the Division of National De- 
fense. f 

Recognizing that today we cannot fore- 
see the future, provision has been made 
that the Foundation may create such 
other divisions as it may from time to 
time deem necessary, thus providing 
long-term flexibility to the Foundation’s 
divisional structure. 

It is appropriate, Mr. President, I feel, 
at this point to indicate the attitudes of 
our Military and Naval Establishments 
toward this legislation, for I have fre- 
quently been asked whether the military 
and naval authorities approve of this Na- 
tional Science Foundation set-up. 

Secretary of War Patterson, in his tes- 
timony before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee hearings, 
said: 

I sincerely believe that the National Sci- 
ence Foundation would be the focal point 
for replenishing this reservoir of knowledge 
and skills, and for the requisite collection 
and dissemination of scientific information. 

The War Department believes that a Na- 
tional Science Foundation is vitally needed— 
the sooner the better. It needs an official 
agency of science with which to maintain its 
scientific contacts. 

The need for this contact has been made 
more evident by the passing of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development and the 
National Defense Research Committee, which 
supplied these contacts during the war. 

The performance of this task by joint activ- 
ity by science and the military is not the 
only reason why the War Department wants 
the National Science Foundation. There 
should be a clearing house for Federal re- 
search contracts, in order that the War De- 
partment, which is just one of many Federal 
agencies with a research and development 
program, may know whether work is already 
being undertaken elsewhere in a field which 
it desires to explore. It needs to know the 
best place to go for its pure research work, 
as well as the best-qualified people to do the 
job it has in mind, y 
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And, finally, there has to be some sort of 
mobilization plan for science, not only in 
the event of an emergency, but to carry on 
the necessary research work in peacetime, 
The War Department is not the agency to 
prepare such a plan; yet, in the absence of 
such agencies, It has felt compelled to go 
ahead with planning in this field in coop- 
eration with the National Research Council 
and other civilian agencies that are con- 
cerned with the plans for scientific man- 
power. A National Science Foundation could 
do all of these things with propriety. 

The War Department does not desire to 
comment on any details of the provisions of 
the bills before Congress, but I cannot help 
but express my opinion that these bills should 
not in any way interfere with the existing 
patent laws. If there is to be legislation on 
the patent question, it should be entirely 
apart from the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation. 

I wish also to repeat my hearty support 
for the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation to obtain the objectives outlined 
in the measures pending before your com- 
mittee. 


Secretary of the Navy Forrestal made 
the following statement in the same 
hearings: 

The Navy expects to support legislation pro- 
viding for the establishment of a National 
Science Foundation. 

Only a national foundation, such es is en- 
visaged by the bills before your committee, 
will be able to bring together the necessary 
personnel, command the necessary resources, 
and possess the necessary knowledge, to do 
this job as it must be done. 

In addition, the Navy is playing an active 
part in the Joint Research and Development 
Board which, under its civilian chairman, Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, provides the machinery for 
formulating a long-range research program 
for both the Army and Navy, serves to co- 
ordinate the research activities of the two 
services, and furnishes an over-all evaluation 
of the military and naval research programs. 


Mr. President, with the reading of 
those quotations I have finish. | the ref- 
erences to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments which I wanted to put into the 
ReEcorD, as I said before, because I have 
been asked many times whether or not 
the War and Navy Departments were in 
favor of the bill. I have talked this mat- 
ter over with both Secretary Patterson 
and Secretary Forrestal in some detail, 
and they are eager to have us pass the 
pending measure, because it will tend to 
coordinate all the scientific activities, 
both for war purposes and peace pur- 
poses. - 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I might also point 
out that the basic principles of the bill, 
and of most of its provisions, are some- 
what consistent with their position a year 
— 0 when they also highly endorsed the 
bill. 

The Senator will recall that we had be- 
fore us some 150 witnesses from all walks 
of life—and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], whom I see present, 
participated in the hearing—captains of 
industry, representatives of labor, Nobel 
Prize winners, and others, and of all the 
150 only 1 objected, and he only to some 
provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator for 
his comments, 
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I now wish to discuss another subject 
which has been a debatable one in the 
field covered by the bill, namely, whether 
we should include in the National Science 
Foundation a division of social sciences. 
I wish to address myself to that point in 
a moment. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to. the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator from New Jersey, but due to a 
previous engagement it is necessary that 
I absent myself from the sessions of the 
Senate tomorrow, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope that before he leaves, the Senator 
from New Mexico will express his ap- 
proval of the very worthy bill we are 
considering, so that he may be on record. 

Mr.SMITH. That is a fine suggestion 
from the Senator from Washington. 
trust we may hear from the Senator from 
New Mexico on that subject. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Iam very happy to ex- 
press my complete and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the pending measure. If it shall 
come to a vote tomorrow, I shall regret 
not having the privilege of voting for it. 
I want these remarks to stand in the 
Recorp to show that if I were present I 
would vote for the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico, It will be very help- 
ful to have the country know that the 
Senator from New Mexico favors the 
measure. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
intend to discuss the provision for com- 
pensation of the members of the Foun- 
dation? 

Mr. SMITH. Ido not have that in my 
prepared discussion, but we can discuss 
it very readily. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wanted to ask 
the Senator a question in regard to sub- 
division (d), on page 17, which provides 
compensation at the rate of $50 a day 
for members of the Foundation, for 
members of each divisional committee, 
and of each advisory committee, ap- 
pointed by the Foundation. I think that 
is proper compensation, providing it is to 
be for a limited time or limited in ag- 
gregate amount. I was wondering 
whether there should not be a limitation, 
It might well be that some of these per- 
sons would draw $50 a day for most of 
the year. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course that was not 
the intention. This is the way it reads: 

The members of the Foundation, and the 
members of each divisional committee and 
of each advisory committee appointed by the 
Foundation, shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $50 for each day engaged in the 
business of the Foundation, and shall be 
allowed actual and necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses (including, in lieu of 
subsistence, per diem allowances at a rate 
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not in excess of 810) when engaged, away 
from home, in the duties of their offices. 


It is difficult to say for how long a time 
a man would be engaged. We felt that 
we would have to offer men of this caliber 
adequate compensation for services they 
would be rendering, and it would prob- 
ably be rendered for a very short time, 
because they would be in a more or less 
advisory capacity. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I realize that it is 
not the intention to provide for a long 
engagement, but if it should happen to 
continue for a long time, then the Foun- 
dation would find itself in the position 
of having to pay a very substantial sum 
for the services of members of the Foun- 
dation and members of the different 
committees. 

In subdivision (e) it is provided: 

Persons holding other offices in the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government may 
serve as members of the divisional commit- 
tees or of any advisory committee appointed 
by the Foundation, but they shall not receive 
remuneration for their services as such 
members during any period for which they 
receive compensation for their services in 
such other offices. 


Was it the intent ot the sponsors that 
they would take leave of absence, and 
then go on the Government roll at $50 
a day and $10 per diem in event they 
were called in for advisory purposes? 

Mr, SMITH. No. It says “they shall 
not receive remuneration for their serv- 
ices as such members during any period 
for which they receive compensation for 
their service in such other offices.” A 
man receiving a salary from the Gov- 
ernment and calied in would not be paid 
compensation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. All they would 
have to do in order to get this pay would 
be to go off the pay roll in their regular 
capacity for the length of time they were 
called into the Government service? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Unless they were 
very valuable scientific people, the 
Foundation would not ask them to go off 
the pay roll. No one will get more than 
he deserves. As a matter of fact, most 
of the members of the Foundation and 
of the advisory committee will probably 
be losing money by coming here to render 
for the people of the country the sery- 
ice contemplated by the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad of the com- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 
In drafting the bill we did not see how 
we could set a limit, because this em- 
ployment applies to men who are called 
away from their headquarters, where 
they may be at special work for the Goy- 
ernment, and we did not think they 
would be men of the caliber who would 
try to put anything over on the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MeFARLAND. That undoubtedly 
is true of the great majority, and I take 
it that would be true, but as to some of 
them their services might well be re- 
quired for a good portion of time. Gen- 
erally, as a matter of sound fiscal policy, 
some limitation is fixed in legislation of 
this character or some limit of time fixed 
as to the period for which a man might 
draw $50 a day. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. There might con- 
ceivably be a very eminent scientist, or 
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the president of a great educational in- 
stitution, whom the Foundation might 
want to keep around for a long time at 
$50 a day. He might well be worth that. 
I know the Senator from Arizona will 
agree with me that if anyone does not 
justify such payment, the Committee on 
Appropriations will take care of the mat- 
ter very quickly when the Foundation 
comes before it for money. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I might say that 
there have been examples of considerable 
sums of money paid out to certain em- 
Ployees of the departments in situations 
similar to this and the Committee on 
Appropriations has not been able to do 
anything about it. The time to correct 
such a situation is when we write legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SMITH. I appreciate the com- 
ment by the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I want to add that 
it is very difficult, as the Senator from 
New Jersey knows. It might be stated 
that no such member of the advisory 
committee shall draw more than $5,000 
or $6,000 per annum, yet if he drew the 
whole of it for 365 days a year, he would 
probably be well worth it by reason of 
his contribution to the scientific knowl- 
edge of the country. He would be the 
kind of man needed. By the same token, 
it might be limited to a certain amount, 
and if the Foundation or the advisory 
committee needed an eminent American 
to serve longer than the basic period, he 
might do so at a personal sacrifice to 
hintself. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND: I had no such lim- 
itation in mind as $5,000, but I would 
say that perhaps there should be a limi-- 
tation of $12,000 or $15,000. There 
should be some limitation. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Suppose a man dè- 
voted 365 days to this work, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to help 
clarify the record a little. I heartily 
agree with the Senator from Washing- 
ton as to the ability of scientific person- 
nel, but I do not want the misapprehen- 
sion to creep into the record that deans 
of scientific colleges are highly paid men. 
Most of them are distinctly underpaid. 
The reason they are holding their jobs 
is that they are more interested in their 
work than they are in the remunera- 
tion. I take my hat off to them. They 
are spendid gentlemen. But please let 
us not entertain the idea that the heads 
of colleges are fabulously paid men. As 
a matter of fact, I think the Senator 
from New Jersey will admit that, con- 
sidering their qualifications, college 
teachers are about the lowest-paid group 
among the income earners. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with everything 
the Senator from West Virginia has said. 
There is no question that the men we 
are calling on for this work are, in the 
proportion to the value of their services 
to the country, being paid the least of 
any group. I think I am correct in say- 
ing that. 


President, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I know the Sena- 
ter from New Jersey has been under- 
paid, himself, on several occasions, 

Mr. SMITH. I am not now speak- 
ing personally. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Iam not very good 
at figures, but I have been informed by 
the assistant to the able Senator from 
West Virginia that, if a man were kept 
on the job for 365 days, his compensa- 
tion would amount to $18,250, which 
would be all that he would receive un- 
der the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. The maximum amount 
a man would get if he served every day 
in the year would be about $18,250. If 
anybody should begrudge that, for the 
kind of work he would give, I should 
feel very sorry for such a person. I do 
not think the provision possibly could be 
abused, 

Now, Mr. President, if I may continue 
the discussion of divisional distribution, 
we had before us the question of whether 
or not the social sciences should be in- 
cluded. On this point, I want to quote 
again from the committee report, be- 
cause his is a matter that has been 
brought up and discussed at great length, 
and I have had the privilege of discussing 
it both with people who are for the in- 
clusion and those who are against the 
inclusion; and I have discussed it with 
the group here in Washington who rep- 
resent the social sciences. I quote from 
the committee report: 

Your committee has rejected the proposal 
that the social sciences be included as a di- 
vision of the Foundation at this time. It is 
cognizant of the impact of fundamental sci- 
ence on modern society and of the need for 
social-science studies. It feels, however, 
that the disciplines of the social sciences 
are not at this time sufficiently well defined 
to include them in a foundation designed 
to treat with the basic sciences. Rather, it 
is the opinion of the committee that the 
broad, collective wisdom of the Board must 
be relied upon to determine the time and to 
what extent changes shall be made in the 
divisional status of the Foundation; section 
7 (2) provides “and such other divisions as 
the Foundation may from time to time, 
deem necessary." 


That is the section which provides for 
the divisions, and we say: 

Time may change the relative importance 
of the divisions. The foregoing clause per- 
mits the necessary flexibility and leaves to 
the wisdom of the Board the extent to which 
the social-sciences disciplines are to be 
explored. It may thus be said that S. 626, 
as amended, denies mandatory provision for 
the social sciences, but establishes the right 
of the Foundation to explore the needs of the 
social sciences and to determine the extent, 
if any, that studies in this field are necessary 
to support work in the other divisions. 


In other words, our whole emphasis is 
on the natural sciences, but we have left 
the door open for this Foundation to say 
if there is some area of the social sci- 
ences that should be explored, in con- 
sidering the whole project that the pro- 
gram represents. I feel, Mr. President, 
that that is the correct answer to the 
question. Frankly, with respect to the 
social sciences—and I am a social science 
man myself; I was engaged in the social- 
science field, and no one values it more 
highly than I do—in my judgment this 
particular bill, which contemplates re- 
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search in basic sciences and medical sci- 
ence, should not undertake to cover the 
vast field which is embraced in the term 
“social sciences.” 

During the debates in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress there was wide difference 
of opinion as to how best to deal with 
the patent issue. I am pleased to report, 
Mr. President, that patents were not 
considered to be controversial in this 
revised legislation by the committee. 
This is largely because it is now clearly 
recognized that the Foundation will deal 
with basic research primarily and will 
give only a minimum of attention to 
applied research. 

It was the unanimous opinion of the 
committee, and the President of the 
United States concurs in this view, be- 
cause I discussed it with him personally, 
that the Foundation should abide by the 
existing patent practices of the Govern- 
ment until such time as Congress revises 
them. 

Basic or fundamental research seldom 
develops patentable processes. Where 
this does occur, and in each contract re- 
lating to scientific research the Founda- 
tion is required to make provision before 
the contract is signed governing the dis- 
position of inventions produced in the 
course of this research in a manner cal- 
culated to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the contractor. 

We all recognize that in the field of 
applied science the patent laws are im- 
portant, but we are trying in this bill to 
stay away from applied science and limit 
the work of the Foundation and the sub- 
sidies provided to basic scientific re- 
search. In that area, we ‘do not feel 
special patent provisions are necessary. 
But we have an escape clause under 
which when a contract is made the rela- 
tive interests of the Government and the 
individual are taken care of. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The question arising 
in my mind is, Does the bill, in the opinion 
of the Senator, eliminate applied re- 
search? 

Mr. SMITH. The bill did not elimi- 
nate applied research entirely, as ob- 
viously it could not. There are border- 
line cases. But we did eliminate the 
words “applied research” and “research 
development” wheré they appeared in 
earlier drafts of the bill and of course 
military and naval research, which the 
bill provides for, includes applied re- 
search. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I inquire of the 
Senator if it is not also true that the 
field of medical and health research of- 
fers a wide field for applied research? 
I call to the attention of the Senator, 
for instance, the cancer research that is 
being conducted, in which there may be 
tremendous advances, possibly the dis- 
covery of important inventions which 
may be patentable, as for instance, the 
process by which penicillin is now made, 
the patent on which gives a complete 
world-wide monopoly to one company. 
Is there not a possibility that that may 
likewise occur in the field of applied re- 
search? Is there not the danger that 
has been experienced in the past, of the 
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patenting of the results of military re- 
search, to such an extent that inventions, 
intended for the defense of ihis country, 
find their way abroad almost before our 
own pilot models can be developed? 
That is one thing about which I am wor- 
ried in connection with a bill of this kind. 

Mr. SMITH. Answering the distin- 
guished Senator, my feeling is that the 
Foundation has to be on the lookout for 
those things, of course, in making its 
contracts and developing its whole pro- 
gram; but I do not feel that a bill which 
provides for basic research in funda- 
mental science is the place to write pat- 
ent laws. If the patent situation has not 
been regularly covered in our patent 
laws, that is the place to tackle that 
question, and not under this bill. I feel 
very strongly on that subject. So far as 
the other proponents of the bill and my- 
self are concerned, we feel that the way 
we have dealt with it is the right way. I 
respect the views of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia, but I re- 
spectfully differ with him when he thinks 
we should write into this bill fundamen- 
tal patent laws. They should go in the 
patent laws of the country, and not in a 
fundmental scientific research bill. That 
is the feeling of the committee, which I 
submit to the Senate for consideration. 

Let us consider the relationship to 
other governmental agencies engaged in 
research. I touched on this before, but 
I shall follow my text, to have the story 
complete. A very considerable amount 
of research, mostly in the applied field, 
is now being conducted by various Gov- 
ernment agencies. It is true that we 
have applied science in our Government 
agencies, 

An Interdepartmental Committee on 
Science is to be established within the 
Foundation, consisting of the Director as 
chairman, and representatives of inter- 
ested Government agencies. This com- 
mittee will survey scientific research and 
development activities within their agen- 
cies and make recommendations to the 
President concerning these activities. 

The bill itself spells out the relation- 
ship of the Foundation to existing Gov- 
ernment agencies in section 15 (i), which 
reads as follows: 

(i) The activities of the Foundation shall 
be construed as supplementing, and not 
superseding, curtailing, or limiting any of 
the functions or activities of other Govern- 
ment agencies (except the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development) authorized to 


engage in scientific research or scientific de- 
velopment. 


We want to make it perfectly clear 
that we are not setting aside any work 
which is now being conducted. Our work 
is to be supplemental to the existing 
working of the Government agencies 
with which we have this intergovern- 
mental relationship. 

Another important matter is coopera- 
tion with scientific research in other 
countries. 

There have been many regrettable in- 
stances where scientists in this country 
have been unable to participate in meet- 
ings and studies of their scientific groups 
in other countries. I have in mind, Mr. 
President, a specific case within my own 
State of New Jersey. Prof. Murray Wax- 
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man, Rutgers, discoverer of streptomy- 
cin, had insufficient funds to go to an 
international medical conference. 

Modest provision has been made for 
the Foundation to cooperate in interna- 
tional scientific research activities. The 
approval of the President and Secretary 
of State are, of course, required where 
research outside the United States is to 
be undertaken. Examples of this would 
be certain weather and oceanographic 
studies, fungus and tropical disease re- 
search. 

I now come, Mr. President, to one of 
the most important features of the entire 
bill. This feature deserves our very 
earnest attention, because it has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion 
with the educators throughout the coun- 
try. I refer to the scholarship and fel- 
lowship provision of the bill. It reaches 
out into every section of the United 
States in search of the inquiring investi- 
gative mind. That is the great quest in 
any country. Other countries of the 
world have been screening their young 
men and women to find this type of 
mind, and we are faced with the same 
problem. 

It is useless, Mr. President, to consider 
ways and means of spending money for 
research unless first-rate men and 
women are available to do the work. It 
is the trained minds that count. Dollars 
alone, for example, however great in 
number, will not find the cure for cancer. 
It is limited by the number of competent 
men and women available to undertake 
the tak. 

Mr. President, the provision for schol- 
arships and fellowships is part and par- 
cel of the whole concept of the Founda- 
tion, It is designed to provide the seed 
corn for our national future. The GI 
scholastic program and the Holloway 
plan of the Navy are steps in this direc- 
tion. The officers of the line they de- 
velop are no more effective than the 
weapons science provides for them to 
use. 

Perhaps the greatest authority on this 
subject is Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University and former 
chairman of the National Defense Re- 
search Committee. Let me quote from a 
portion of his testimony on this bill given 
before the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on March 
7, 1947. Dr. Conant says in this con- 
nection, and I quote from him because 
it is important to bear in mind what he 
has to say in connection with this im- 
portant feature of the bill: 

In all the discussion about research that 
goes on in these days an obvious fact is 
sometimes overlooked; namely, that it is 
men that count. And today we do not have 
the scientific manpower requisite for the 
job that lies ahead. 


I can say there, Mr. President, that 
in talking with my former colleagues in 
Princeton University I find that they are 
alarmed at the lack of scientific man- 
power which was lost because this gen- 
eration of young men was forced to take 
part in the war and did not get back 
into the scientific field. 

The bottleneck of our scientific advance 
is essentially a manpower shortage, and un- 
less something is done about it the bottle- 
neck will be more constricted a decade hence. 
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Now, let no one imagine that, like some 
of the manpower shortages in the war, this 
can be cured by mobilizing and training for 
a short time the first people who come to 
hand. 


If an emergency arises we cannot pick 
men up for this kind of work. 


Scientific and technical advances depend 
on quality as well as on quantity or, to put 
it another way, on the quantity of excep- 
tional men. These men have to be located 
when they are young and then given a long 
and expensive scientific education. If the 
proposals before you become law and Con- 
gress appropriates the money, we will see a 
flowering of scientific work in this country 
the like of which the world has never seen 
before. For only in this Nation where uni- 
versal education reaches to the high-school 
level is it possible to locate the hidden res- 
ervoir of talent which, if tapped, can enrich 
our life and that of all mankind. 

The bill before you— 


Referring to the bill now being con- 
sidered by the Senate— 


provides for a long-term plan. The meas- 
ures proposed would have been desirable 
even if there had been no war and no con- 
sequent deficit in our scientific and techni- 
cal manpower. To the extent that we fail 
to cure this deficit in the next few years 
by proper governmental action, to that ex- 
tent a federally supported scholarship and 
fellowship program is even more essential 

The arguments in favor of Congress pro- 
viding for such a program and making ade- 
quate annual appropriations can be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The welfare of a free society in an 
industrial age depends on a continuous ad- 
vance of science and the application of the 
new knowledge to useful ends. 

2. Both the advance of science and the 
application of science to industry, to medi- 
cine, and to agriculture depends on the 
quality and quantity of scientists and engi- 
neers available in a nation. 

8. The supply of men depends on the 
number trained and the innate ability of 
those who undertake the special training. 

4. The scientific professions in question 
require a long and expensive education be- 
yond high school. 

5. This education is of such a nature that 
it can be given at only a relatively few centers 
in every State. 

6. Therefore, unless a student lives in one 
of these centers, his professional training 
must be costly, for he must pay for room and 
board away from home as well as Other 
expenses. 

7. The consequent financial barrier now 
prevents many boys and girls of high ability 
from going on with an advanced education. 
Much talent is lost to the Nation by this 
educational waste. 

8. To right the balance, a federally sup- 
ported scholarship and fellowship program is 
required, 

Such is the argument in a few words in 
terms of the peaceful development of the 
country. When we turn to consider the pos- 
sible contingency of war and measures for 
national defense, the argument for finding 
and developing scientific talent is even 
stronger. There is no longer any argument 
about the role of science in a defense pro- 
gram. If we are to remain strong from a 
military standpoint, as I believe we must 
until international agreement provides a 
reasonable plan of disarmament, our need 
for scientists is as great as our need for Army 
and Navy officers. 

A relatively few men of great ability, 
imagination, daring, and with the proper 
training as officers of the armed forces have 
more than once in history determined the 
fate of nations. A relatively few men of 
great scientific ability and imagination, and 
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thoroughly trained, can play a part in bulld- 
ing the military strength of this Nation in 
the next decade to a degree that can hardly 
be imagined by those who are not close to 
the research and development program of the 
Army and the Navy. 


In connection with the same matter of 
the need for trained personnel, Dr. Van- 
nevar Bush in his important book above 
referred to, Science, the Endless Fron- 
tier—which is on the desks of all Sen- 
ators—gives startling evidence of why we 
must have financial aid if we are to keep 
our sources of supply constantly flowing. 
He points out dramatically how few of 
those who start in the elementary school 
actually survive to do advance work. 
Taking one of his illustrations and using 
1,000 elementary school, fifth-grade stu- 
dents starting in 1930 and 1931, he shows 
year by year the fall-off until finally in 
1938 the graduates from high school are 
only 417 and the graduates from college 
following high school in 1942 are only 72. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, without reading, to place in the 
Record at this point the figures for ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and 
colleges. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Elementary school: 


Eighth grade 
High school: 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, undoubt- 
edly there are many reasons why boys 
and girls drop out of school, but I think 
we are all agreed that financial con- 
sideration plays a most important part. 
Certainly this is true of those who 
ultimately fail to get to college. To the 
extent that family finances are a deter- 
mining factor, potential professional 
talent is lost to the Nation. This is one 
of the evils we are trying to correct by 
the scholarship and fellowship provisions 
of the bill. 

This subject is covered in section 9 of 
the bill which I quote at this point in 
order to emphasize its importance. 

This is the scholarship and fellowship 
provision: 

SEC. 9. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to award scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships for scientific study or scientific work 
in the mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering, and other sciences at 
accredited nonprofit American or foreign in- 
stitutions of higher education, selected by 
the recipient of such aid, for such periods 
as the Foundation may determine. Persons 
shall be selected for such scholarships and 
fellowships solely on the basis of ability; 
but in any case in which two or more appli- 
cants for scholarships or fellowships, as the 
case may be, are deemed by the Foundation 
to be possessed of equal ability and there 
are not sufficient scholarships or fellowships, 
as the case may be, available to grant one 
to each of such cpplicants, the Foundation 
shall award the available scholarship or 
scholarships or fellowship or fellowships to 
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the applicants in such a manner as will tend 
to result in a wide distribution of scholar- 
ships and fellowships among the States, Ter- 
ritories, possessions, and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


I emphasize the last clause espe- 
cially— 

The Foundation shall award the available 
scholarship or scholarships or fellowship or 
fellowships to the applicants in such man- 
ner as will tend to result in a wide dis- 
tribution of scholarships and fellowships 
among the States, Territories, possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. 


What we are seeking in this bill is 
to make the search for scientific talent 
widespread, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from the Canadian border to 
the Mexican border. 

I do not need to burden my colleagues 
further with data supporting the need 
to restore our scientific manpower so 
sadly depleted by the war. I am advised 
that Russia today has five times as many 
students in technical schools as we have 
in similar training in the United States. 
Mass attack of scientific problems may 
not of course guarantee solution, but it 
increases the probability of success, and 
with reasonable administration of the 
program we should find our way to the 
right formule for selecting these younger 
students of scientific promise. 

Mr. President, in summing up my 
presentation of this case for a National 
Science Foundation, let me point out 
again that we propose a 24-man part- 
time board appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. I emphasize that in this 
board will be centered all the responsi- 
bility for the development of policy. 
This board in turn will elect a 9-man 
executive committee which will exercise 
the powers and duties of the Foundation 
and which committee will be constantly 
functioning. A full-time director nomi- 
nated by the executive committee will 
administer the policies laid down by the 
Foundation. 

As I pointed out a little while ago, 
under the terms of the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson], the Director will be 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

When the Foundation is set up, it will 
take over the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development and the Na- 
tional Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, together with their re- 
spective staffs. 

As I stated above, there will be five 
divisions within the Foundation and 
corresponding divisional committees. 
All these men will be part-time employ- 
ees of the Foundation representing the 
most eminent authorities in their re- 
spective fields. Their part-time serv- 
ices and their knowledge will be given to 
the Nation from the institutions and 
laboratories where they are now en- 
gaged, and their work for the Founda- 
tion will not require them to give up 
their present activities. 

The work of the Foundation natu- 
rally falls into two main fields: First, 
developing basic research; and second, 
training men and women in the fields 
of basic research. 
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The Foundation will not itself operate 
laboratories, but will contract with exist- 
ing research facilities and encourage by 
contract the establishment of facilities 
throughout the country where they do 
not exist. 

The Foundation through its special di- 
vision for that purpose will develop a 
scholarship and fellowship program 
through which it will discover the out- 
standing talent in the country to be 
brought into the fields of higher re- 
search. 

In this proposal and this new legisla- 
tion we have a new venture in a really 
untried and unknown field. Because of 
its being a new field we have simplified 
the bill as far as we could, and have 
drawn its provisions with the greatest 
care and after a large amount of study 
and consultation with experts all over 
the United States. 

It is my own judgment and that of 
my colleagues and the scientific people 
with whom we have conferred in this 
matter that we should start the Founda- 
tion in a modest “trial and error” way. 
We are aware that any large expenditure 
of money in the early stages of the de- 
velopment of this work might easily be 
wasted, and therefore we believe that the 
step-by-step method of expanding the 
work is the one to follow. 

No appropriation is mentioned in the 
bill because it is felt that the Foundation 
itself as part of the executive branch of 
the Government should year by year 
present its program to the Congress and 
should ask for its annual appropriation. 
We figure that a modest start can be 
made, based on existing research ac- 
tivities, for about $20,000,000. 

When one considers the possibilities of 
this Foundation, the modest estimate of 
$20,000,000 is very impressive to me. In 
later years it will expand, but that is 
the estimate at the moment. With the 
addition of cancer and heart research 
provided for in the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], special 
provision would have to be made in those 
flelds, in addition to the $20,000,000. 

With this explanation of the bill and 
its principal features, and the contro- 
versial issues that have been cleared up 
by discussion and exchange of views, I 
am happy, on behalf of myself and my 
colleagues, to submit the bill to the Sen- 
ate with the earnest hope that it will 
be passed promptly by both Senate and 
House as the National Science Founda- 
tion Act of 1947. 

Mr. President, I request that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider immediately the 
amendments reported by the committee. 
I think those amendments should be dis- 
posed of so that the bill may be before 
the Senate for consideration with the 
amendments. If it is proper, at this time 
I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be read, for 
amendment, and that the amendments of 
the committee be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, under those circum- 
stances, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ? 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am not 
asking to have the bill passed now. 

Mr. KILGORE. I feel that more Sen- 
ators should be present during the con- 
sideration of the committee amendments. 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps it might be well 
to take a recess at this time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from New Jersey 
will yield to me for a moment to make 
a suggestion? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the 
Senator will not withhold his request 
until what little I have to say about this 
subject can be said. The Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Brewster] desires to speak 
for 5 or 10 minutes on another subject. 
Then we can see whether we want to 
continue with the consideration of the 
committee amendments, and we can then 
call for a quorum. I dislike to call Sen- 
ators into the Chamber to listen to in- 
formal discussion. 

Mr. SMITH. 
request. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, under 
those circumstances, I withdraw the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
had intended to address myself this eve- 
ning to the pending measure; but in view 
of the lateness of the hour and the fact 
that the majority leader would like to 
have an executive session held today, and 
the further fact that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AEN] wish to ad- 
dress the Senate, I shall not address the 
Senate at this time. However, before I 
relinquish the floor I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the beginning of the legis- 
lative session tomorrow, I may have the 
floor so as to proceed to address myself 
to this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 153) providing for relief assist- 
ance to the people of countries devas- 
tated by war: agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Eaton, Mr. Vorys, Mr. Munot, Mr. 
Bioom, and Mr. KEE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS. PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 14, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 64. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
Dan River in North Carolina; 

S. 132. An act to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect certain 
special tonnage duties and light money, and 
for other purposes; ` 

S. 214. An act to change the name of the 
Lugert-Altus irrigation project in the State 
of Oklahoma to the W. C. Austin project; 

S. 278. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
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quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 460. An act to amend section 327 (h) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940; and 

8.534. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services, 


NEED FOR REVIEW OF THE FOREIGN 
COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to.introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to change 
the name of the United States Tariff 
Commission to the United States For- 
eign Trade Board, and to vest addi- 
tional authority in the Board; and I 
shall ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the Recor» at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

Mr, President, I shall speak briefly to 
the point, under the heading “Need for 
review of the foreign commercial policy 
of the United States.” I almost apologize 
for addressing myself to so mundane a 
subject, after our indulgence in foreign 
loans and in scientific abstractions, but 
I think we must continue to eat in this 
country, and I shall make no apologies 
for diverting the attention of Senators 
remaining in the Chamber for a short 
time to the very practical question of 
how we are to maintain an economy 
which will make it possible for us to 
carry out both our foreign advances for 
relief and also the scientific research 
which we consider so important. So I 
address myself to our trade relations. 

Many changes have occurred in our 
trade. relations with foreign countries 
since the time when we ceased to be a 
colony of England. At first the changes 
took place slowly and we were able to 
analyze and meet each of them as they 
occurred. More recently the changes 
have been more numerous and the solu- 
tions less well thought out. The war 
has made it difficult to appraise the cause 
and effect of these changes. Now that 
the war is over the time for review is 
at hand. We must make this review 
a thorough one, and when the facts are 
all before us we must, if necessary, read- 
just our thinking in the light of present- 
day developments and our plans for the 
future of this Nation. 

REVIEW OF UNITED STATES TARIFF POLICY 

AND TRADE 


The United States has for many years 
maintained a policy of tariff protection. 
The Democrats have been low protec- 
tionists and the Republicans have ad- 
hered to the high-tariff policy. Under 
the system of protection this country has 
prospered, its resources have been de- 
veloped until today its standard of liv- 
ing is the highest on earth. Its indus- 
trial capacity has been the wonder and 
amazement of the world and the sustain- 
ing force which has made it possible for 
us and our Allies to emerge victorious 
from two world wars. 

When tariffs were first applied in this 
country they were for revenue, and as 
our imports increased this revenue be- 
came the principal source of income for 
the Federal Government. In fact, as 
late as 1913, when the income tax was 
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first adopted, tariff duties supplied one- 
half of the total Federalincome. But by 
1939 customs duties were only 6 percent 
of the funds collected by the Govern- 
ment. 

Our foreign trade during this period 
has undergone a continuing change until 
today it is almost the reverse of what it 
was 75 to 100 years ago. How different 
the imports following the Civil War from 
those in the period preceding World 
War II. 

In the earlier period imports normally 
exceeded exports, and such differences 
as occurred were settled by transfers 
of gold, remittances, loans, services, 
and so forth. Imports consisted of 
about 35 percent foodstuffs and 40 per- 
cent finished manufactures. Gradually 
a charge occurred. Finished manufac- 
tures lost first place and crude materials 
took the lead. 

In the case of exports, the changes 
were even more important, Finished 
manufactures which accounted for only 
about 15 percent of the trade in the 
earlier period had increased to the point 
where half of our exports were finished 
goods and another 20 percent was semi- 
manufactures. Exports of foodstuffs and 
crude materials, which after the Civil 
War accounted for 80 percent of our ex- 
port trade, went down until just before 
World War II they accounted for less 
than 30 percent of the total. 

At the same time that these shifts were 
going on in the composition of our for- 
eign trade, changes were also occurring 
in the relation between total imports and 
exports. Imports were larger than ex- 
ports in the post Civil War trade but for 
the last 70 years we have had an excess 
of exports. At first the excess was small. 
Gradually it increased until in 1946 ex- 
ports exceeded imports by about $5,000,- 
000,000. These export balances are far 
too large to be offset by transfers of gold, 
or travel expenses, remittances, and so 
forth, and so the Government is making 
loans to foreign countries to finance 
these purchases. 

Men in public office have long been 
aware of these changes and have recog- 
nized that changes in our foreign policy 
must be made in order to cope with the 
situation. 

With the end of the war we have an 
opportunity to review the situation to 
see what has been done and what should 
be done. The New Deal undertook to 
offset our excess balance of exports by 
importing high-priced gold and burying 
it. In fact, that is one thing that we 
are still doing. Then as the interna- 
tional problems of the thirties became 
more complicated the trade agreements 
program was evolved as a means of re- 
ducing tariffs and increasing imports 
even though the act itself gives as its 
main purpose the expansion of export 
trade. But reduction in duties was not 
the only use made of this authority. It 
was used to obtain political as well as 
economic ends. The terms of the agree- 
ments were not enforced; and the claim 
that the agreements would keep this 
country out of war has long since been 
exploded, 

The Trade Agreements Act was 
adopted originally in 1934. From then 
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until 1944 agreements were negotiated 
with some 18 countries in the course of 
which the average duty collected on du- 
tiable imports dropped from 48 percent 
to 33 percent, a decline of almost 31 per- 
cent. Rising prices have also had their 
effect in bringing down the relative 
height of the duty so that in 1946 the 
duty collected was equivalent to only 25 
percent of the value of dutiable imports. 
Please note that the rate is 25 percent of 
dutiable imports, not total imports. We 
have always tried to exempt from duty 
imports of merchandise of a kind not 
grown or produced here, with the result 
that about two-thirds of our import 
trade has been free of duty or other im- 
port restriction. Today new agreements 
are being negotiated as a result of which 
import duties will be reduced much fur- 
ther; how much further it is not pos- 
sible to say, but it is certain that the time 
has come to review what has been done, 
to see where we are going. The Trade 
Agreements Act expires in June 1948, and 
before it is renewed future policies will 
need to be adopted and established. 

Under existing law the existing duties 
may be further reduced by 50 percent 
from the present average of 25 percent 
to what would then be an average of 
slightly more than 12 percent, or ap- 
proximately 15 points under the Under- 
wood tariff of 1913. 

THE FUTURE OF UNITED STATES COMMERCIAL 

POLICY AND TRADE 

As indicated above, last year our ex- 
ports exceeded imports by approximately 
$5,000,000,000. Ths excess of exports 
must be paid for in gold, commodities, 
expenditures for travel, services, or loans. 
If we use the latter method of payment, 
we only postpone the time when some of 
the other forms of payment must be ac- 
cepted. If we continue to take payment 
in gold, we will in the course of time 
have stored in caves in this country most, 
if not all, of the gold of the world. We 
certainly do not wish that to happen. 
It is evident, therefore, that if we are to 
maintain a high level of export trade 
that we must arrange to accept payment 
principally in commodities, services, and 
travel expenditures. If we are to main- 
tain our place in the community of na- 
tions, we must be willing to assume the 
obligations that attach to that position. 
It is, therefore, the duty of Congress to 
determine how these problems should be 
solved. 

With that in mind, I am now introduc- 
ing a bill to change the name of the 
United States Tariff Commission to the 
United States Foreign Trade Board and 
to vest additional authority and respon- 
sibility in the Board. 

In endeavoring to reach a decision as 
to what steps the Congress might take 
to facilitate foreign trade, considerable 
attention has been given to the opera- 
tions of the British Board of Trade, 

The British board reaches in‘o the ac- 
tual operation of trade far beyond that 
which I believe to be either necessary or 
desirable in the United States. In the 
sense, however, that the British board 
studies and coordinates all the foreign- 
trade activities of the British Govern- 
ment, the United States Board will do 
likewise. 
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My bill establishes the Foreign Trade 
Board at staff level. It directs the Board 
to study all factors directly or indirectly 
affecting the balance of international 
payments between the United States and 
foreign nations and to make recommen- 
dations to the Congress and to the Presi- 
dent respecting the changes it believes 
desirable. 

The Tariff Commission has had many 
years of experience in dealing with the 
problems of foreign traders. It has made 
extensive economic analyses of -\meri- 
can industries. It has gained a reputa- 
tion for impartiality, and, accordingly, 
it appears to be in the best position of 
any of the existing governmental organ- 
izations to undertake this assignment. 
The Tariff Commission, which under the 
terms of this bill will become known as 
the United States Foreign Trade Board, 
has never been an operating agency and 
is not likely to become ambitious.to seize 
operating functions. 

It should cooperate fully with the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
as organized under the Employment Act 
of 1946. : 

The study I contemplate in introduc- 
ing this bill should recommend a settle- 
ment of the long-standing and stil] un- 
settled dispute between the State De- 
partment and the Department of Com- 
merce as to which shall control the direct 
and specific aids which Government can 
properly render to the foreign-trade 
fraternity. 

Some more authoritative expression is 
badly needed to emphasize the impor- 
tance of commercial promotion by our 
Foreign Service officers. The tendency 
to minimize the importance of the com- 
mercial functions, to assign commercial 
activities to the lowest paid members of 
the staff, must cease. The market survey 
and economic analysis of conditions in 
foreign countries are highly important 
functions and should have primary at- 
tention by the Foreign Service. An alert 
Foreign Service constantly watching for 
opportunities to expand our foreign trade 
can do a great deal to equalize our in- 
ternational balance of payments. 

There are many fields in which Gov- 
ernment must render aid to the foreign 
trader. There are many fields which 
Government should leave entirely to 
business. The problem of determining a 
balance between these two positions 
needs continuous and impartial review. 

The examination which I believe the 
Foreign Trade Board can make and the 
contribution which it can continue to 
make will take the form of periodic re- 
ports to the Congress and the President, 
and those reports will carry with them 
the prestige of impartiality; and the 
recommendations will, accordingly, have 
the respect of the Congress and the 
country at large. 

Some expansion of this agency will be 
necessary in connection with the study, 
although it is not contemplated that at 
the present time any additional per- 
sonnel should be added. The obvious 
duplication of functions and maladjust- 
ments among the departments and 
agencies concerned can well be located 
and commented on by the present staff. 
Its experience in testing the counter- 
claims for tariff revisions has given it a 
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background which should be very valu- 
able in enabling it to distinguish between 
economic and uneconomic governmental 
activities. 

It is my view that industry must stand 
the test of efficiency and economy when 
it asks for protection. I do not believe, 
however, that any existing or prospective 
domestic industry should be injured by 
reason of foreign competition if it is 
capable of efficient and economic opera- 
tion. 

The Republican Party has adhered to 
the policy that tariffs should protect 
American industry and agriculture. I 
believe in that policy, but some of the 
misapprehensions about that policy 
should be clarified. 

The necessity for equalizing our inter- 
national balance of payments is self- 
evident, and it is my firm conviction 
that this end can be attained with ade- 
quate protection for our own people in 
industry and agriculture against injury 
from the influx of competitive products, 
either industrial or agricultural, at 
ruinously low prices, resulting from low 
labor costs abroad. 

The bill specifically directs the Foreign 
Trade Board to examine the possibili- 
ties of foreign travel, and fairs and ex- 
hibitions, as ways of aiding in the 


‘equalization of our present international 


unbalance. 

I believe the potentialities to be real- 
ized through travel go far beyond those 
commonly recognized. The Department 
of Commerce, basing its figures on sys- 
tematized sampling, finds that travel av- 
eraged about $400,000,000 during the 20- 
year period from 1920 to 1939. The De- 
partment’s figures include the sums paid 
for transportation to foreign shipping 
companies and the sums spent abroad by 
the United States travelers. 

I may say that when we compare the 
volume of imports of all commodities, in- 
cluding, of course, sugar, coffee, and rub- 
ber, we find that the so-called travel im- 
port of Americans traveling abroad con- 
stitutes the largest single item in our 
entire balance-of-trade activities. That 
fact may lead us to the inference that it 
may be the item most easily susceptible 
of expansion. 

Projecting into the future, on the basis 
of a national income of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred billion dollars, which 
is the estimate for our national income 
at the present time, the Department feels 
it reasonable to anticipate travel ex- 
penditures by United States citizens 
abroad of between one and two-tenths 
and one and six-tenths billion dollars. 
That estimate, in my opinion, is far below 
the figures which I believe possible, when 
the potentialities of air travel are given 
full attention. It is by no means fan- 
tastic to foresee thousands of our mid- 
dle-class families flying to spend a 2 
weeks’ vacation in visiting points of his- 
torical and cultural interest in Britain, 
Europe, around the Mediterranean, 
around South America, and, in the not- 
too-distant future, in the Orient. The 
time is, indeed, not far distant when 
flights across the Atlantic will be offered 
at $100 for a passage in a period of per- 
haps 6 hours. Many officials in foreign 
lands to whom I have spoken about the 
tourist travel possibilities have expressed 
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great interest and have given me con- 
fidence that we may well find this a 
means of making from two billion to 
three billion dollars a year available 
overseas with which the products of 
American farms and factories can be 
purchased by our foreign friends. 

Encouragement for the establishment 
of international fairs and exhibitions is 
also particularly called to the attention 
of the Board in this bill. Such interna- 
tional events—many of which can be 
staged here in the United States—will 
stimulate commercial as well as tourist 
travel, 

It is, therefore, my suggestion that 
there be established a Foreign Trade 
Board in which the Congress can have 
confidence, and that the solution of these 
problems be entrusted to that Board, 
with the understanding that they will 
be solved, as all national economic prob- 
lems should be, in the best interests of 
the Nation as a whole, and that the con- 
siderations will be above party politics 
and in keeping with the position which 
this Nation expects to maintain in in- 
ternational matters. It is my hope that 
all who are interested in maintaining a 
high level of employment in this coun- 
try and in securing fair treatment for 
both producers and consumers at home 
and abroad, will support this legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill which I have intro- 
duced printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1287) to change the name of the United 
States Tariff Commission to the United 
States Foreign Trade Board and to vest 
additional authority in the Board, in- 
troduced by Mr. BREWSTER, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. 

Section. 1. That this act may be cited as 
“The United States Foreign Trade Board Act 
of 1947.“ 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. It is declared to be the policy of 
the Congress— 5 

(a) To maintain a high level of employ- 
ment in industry and agriculture; 

(b) To formulate policies with respect to 
the foreign commercial activities of the 
United States which will conform to and 
supplement national domestic policies; 

(c) To attain a better balance between our 
exports and imports, including the export 
of capital and capital goods under appropri- 
ate conditions, thus reducing any necessity 
for foreign loans by the Government; 

(d) To avoid the purchase of abnormal 
amounts of gold; 

(e) To provide for more efficient admin- 
istration of the Government agencies hav- 
ing regulatory or pronrotional responsibili- 
ties directly or indired&ly related to foreign 
commerce and travel and to coordinate their 
activities; and 

(f) To encourage foreign travel by United 
States citizens and travel in the United 
States by citizens of foreign countries as an 
important element in maintaining peaceful 
relations between nations and in aiding in 
the process of making United States dollars 
available abroad for the purchase of prod- 
ucts, agricultural and industrial, from the 
United States. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE BOARD 


Sec. 3. The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion shall hereafter be known as “the United 
States Foreign Trade Board.“ and all provi- 
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sions of law now applicable to the United 

States Tariff Commission shall be applicable 

in the same manner and to the same extent 

to the Board. 

DUTIES OF THE UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE 
BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board shall, in addition to 
any other duties prescribed by law, study all 
factors directly or indirectly affecting the 
balance of international payments between 
the United States and foreign nations and 
submit recommendations to the Congress 
and to the President from time to time re- 
specting such changes and adjustments in 
law, regulation, or procedure as in its opinion 
may be necessary to achieve the aims set 
forth in section 2. 

(b) In making its studies and recom- 
mendations the Board shall give particular 
attention to: 

(1) The coordination of the activities of 
the several Government agencies dealing 
with foreign trade, including the collection 
and dissemination of information and sta- 
tistical data by such agencies; 

(2) The encouragement of foreign travel 
by United States citizens and travel by citi- 
zens of foreign countries in the United 
States; and 

(3) International fairs and exhibitions as 
a means for promoting the interest con- 
ducive to trade, travel, and friendship. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT, INC. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during 
the course of my remarks last Monday 
on the then-pending labor bill, I re- 
ferred at some length to the propaganda 
activities of an organization known as 
the Committee for Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, Inc. Through error, I linked 
that organization with a citation by the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

The organization promptly denied my 
statement, and requested that I correct 
it. This Iam glad to do. That organ- 
ization had trouble, not with the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
but with two other committees—one a 
Senate committee and one a House com- 
mittee. 

In order further to set the record 
straight about the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to say I spoke from 
memory on Monday; and what I had in 
mind was the citation of Edward A. 
Rumely and his trial last year before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia on a charge of 
contempt of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

He was charged specifically with hav- 
ing been subpenaed—I now quote from 
the charge—to “produce certain records 
before a special committee of the House 
of Representatives, records of the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government, of 
which he was executive secretary, he will- 
fully made default of that subpena by 
not producing the records.” 

The congressional committee referred 
to there was the Special Committee To 
Investigate Campaign Expenditures, 
House of Representatives, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, 1944. The House com- 
mittee was trying to find out about the 
financial operations of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc. 

Let me add that in the record of the 
hearings before that House committee 
and in the court testimony in that con- 
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tempt case, Mr. Rumely held steadfastly 
to the contention that when he refused 
to divulge the information wanted by 
the House committee, he was acting upon 
and in accordance with the instructions 
of the trustees of the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc. In 
other words, he was the full-fiedged 
agent of that organization. 

That citation by the House committee 
was not the first time Mr. Rumely had 
been in difficulty with a congressional 
committee. In 1938 he was called before 
the Senate Special Committee To Invest- 
igate Lobbying Activities. According to 
the Recorp, Mr. Rumely refused to pro- 
duce certain records before that com- 
mittee. 

I might explain that the name of the 
organization he was representing then 
was the National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, the prede- 
cessor of the present Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc. 

As I understand, he escaped citation at 
that time through the propensity of the 
Senate to filibuster. 

While Mr. Rumely was able, through 
technicalities or other means, to stand off 
the attempts of congressional committees 
to get the facts of his organization's 
financial operations, the evidence ad- 
duced at the proceedings both before 
congressional committees and the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia is even more re- 
vealing as to the wide ramifications of 
the activities of the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government, Inc., than the 
unchallenged statements offered by me 
before the Senate on Monday. 

The only statement I made was that 
they had been cited by the House Com- 
mittee on un-American Activities. I 
was incorrect in making that statement, 
and I have just said it was two other 
committees with which they had diffi- 
culty instead of that committee. 

The Recorp further shows, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that while Mr. Rumely has been 
successful in his skirmishes with con- 
gressional committees and the courts in 
connection with the concealment of the 
financial operations of the Committee 
for Constitutional Government, Inc., he 
was not previously so successful with the 
courts in connection with charges of 
financial operations with foreign na- 
tionals. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senate today to elaborate on what 
I said Monday about the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, Inc. By 
the way, I do not know how long the 
“incorporated” has been on the end of 
the name. The same people have oper- 
ated under a different name during the 
last 10 years. I submit that much of the 
literature circulated by this committee is 
inflammatory, biased, and propagan- 
distic. 

If the Members of the Senate are in- 
terested in pursuing further the opera- 
tions of the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, Inc., I recommend the 
reading of the testimony before the Spe- 
cial Committee to Investigate Lobbying 
Activities, United States Senate, Part 7, 
1938; testimony before the House Com- 
mittee To Investigate Campaign Expend- 
itures, Part 7, 1944; and the testimony 
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in the contempt trial of Mr. Rumely in 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, Criminal 
No. 74,306, 1946. 

I wish to add, Mr. President, that the 
propensity of Mr. Rumely to refuse to 
produce records subpenaed by a com- 
mittee of the Congress—and this has 
happened on two occasions—and to es- 
cape any punishment whatsoever for so 
doing, is a sharp reminder of the help- 
lessness of committees of the Congress to 
obtain information from any organiza- 
tions or any persons, even by means of a 
subpena, if the organizations or per- 
sons decides that they do not care to give 
the information demanded by a com- 
mittee. It occurs to me that this is a 
matter which must be corrected in some 
way before the Congress can adequately 
and properly function in this respect. 

In regard to the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Inc., they have 
unquestionably distributed inflammatory 
material which has tended to incite class 
against class. For instance, they dis- 
tribute their material to professional 
classes, and the material naturally has a 
tendency to inflame the professional 
classes against the working classes. 
But under our present law there is noth- 
ing we can do to find out who are the 
real backers of thic organization or any 
other organization. We know that un- 
der our Constitution the privilege of free 
speech is very broad indeed, and it 
should be very broad. I would oppose 
restricting free speech, or the distribu- 
tion of propaganda throughout the 
United States. But I believe that the 
Congress should have the power, through 
its duly authorized committees, to in- 
vestigate any organization in this coun- 
try, to ascertain the facts as to its finenc- 
ing, where it gets its money, how it 
spends its money, and, more important 
than that, who are its real backers. 

Mr. President, this is not the only or- 
ganization of the kind. Many good peo- 
ple are listed as its sponsors, but I ven- 
ture to say that not one of them has read 
any part of the inflammatory material 
which the organization, so sponsored, has 
been sending out during the last 2 or 3 
years. 

Mr. President, this situation empha- 
sizes the helplessness of the Congress to 
ascertain facts which it should be within 
the province of Congress to learn, I 
hope that before long some action may 
be taken so that when a committee of 
Congress issues a subpena, the subpena 
will be more than a scrap of paper. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consider ex- 
ecutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
NELL in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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NOMINATION OF JOE B, DOOLEY TO BE 
DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
OF TEXAS—REPORT OF JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
28, 1947, the Committee on the Judiciary 
reported favorably to the Senate the 
nomination of Joe B. Dooley, of Texas, to 
be United States district judge for the 
northern district of Texas. 

I now ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit a written report (Executive Rept. No. 
3) thereon, which contains a synopsis of 
the hearings on the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
printed. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the first order 
of business on the Executive Calendar. 


TREATY OF PEACE WITH ITALY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
Executive F, Treaty of Peace with Italy, 
signed at Paris on February 10, 1947. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the trea- 
ties are to go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the consideration of the 
treaties will be postponed. The clerk 
will proceed to state the nominations on 
the calendar. 


“NOMINATION PASSED OVER—UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Joe B. Dooley to be United 
States district judge for the northern 
district of Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask that this nomi- 
nation go over. I understand it is high- 
ly controversial, but I think an effort 
should be made to find a definite time 
when it can be taken up and disposed of, 
because the nomination has been on 
the calendar for a substantial time, and 
some steps should be taken for its 
disposition. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
shall not insist on taking up the nomi- 
nation at this time, because in all prob- 
ability an entire day will be required for 
its consideration. However, I should 
like to have the majority leader arrange 
for its being called up at some conven- 
ient time. I have not insisted, because 
the Senate had before it the labor bill, 

‘and the tax bill is coming along, and I 
did not want to disrupt the program of 
the majority, but I think this is a mat- 
ter which should have the attention of 
the Senate as soon as it can be con- 
veniently faken up. 

Mr. WHITE. I give the Senator from 
Texas my assurance that I shall do 
whatever I can in that regard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion being heard, the norrination will 
be passed over. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Col. Samuel N. Karrick, Corps 
of Engineers, to be a member of the 
California Debris Commission. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. resident, I do 
not wish to object to this nomination, 
but I wonder if any Member of the Sen- 
ate knows what the California Debris 
Commission is, and why the President 
nominates, by and with the advice and 
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consent of the Senate, members of that 
commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTETIOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 


tion of William E. Warne, of California, 


to be Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF PUERTO RICO 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Luis Negron Fernandez, of Puerto 
Rico, to be attorney general of Puerto 
Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Owen McIntosh Burns to be 
United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Otto F. Heine, of Hawaii, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Hawaii. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the nominations in the Diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service be confirmed 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the President be notified at once of all 
confirmations of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION—PRO- 
POSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wonder 
if it would not be possible to get a unan- 
imous-consent agreement to vote on the 
amendments to the Scientific Foundation 
bill tomorrow, without asking for a vote 
on the bill. I think it possible to do that, 
and I think it is in order to do it without 
a quorum call, if we confine the agree- 
ment to the amendments. I would like 
to propose a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May it 
de understood that, by unanimous con- 
sent, the Senate is again in legislative 
session? 

Mr. LUCAS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nlinois objects to the Sen- 
ate resuming legislative session? 

Mr. LUCAS. I want to take a moment 
in executive session, on a matter relating 
to nominations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, of course 
if the Senator from Illinois objects, very 
well; but I do not know why the unani- 
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mous-consent agreement could not be 
made in executive session. 

Mr. LUCAS. I will say I am agreeable 
to having the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment made if the Senate remains in 
executive session. 

Mr TAFT. Mr. President, as in legis- 
lative session,-I ask unanimous consent 
that, not later than 5 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon, the Senate proceed to vote 
upon all pending amendments to the bill 
now before the Senate, until the voting 
is completed, and that, at that time, 
the bill be read a third time. I ask fur- 
ther that the time be controlled by the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 
who will have two hours, and the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
who will have three hours, of the total of 
five hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
have been very much interested in the 
pending bill, but, unfortunately, under 
the procedure which we have been fol- 
lowing I have been prevented from at- 
tending the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. I am a member of the sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee which is handling the Department 
of the Interior bill. I am aware of the 
fact that many other Senators have been 
absent from the session of the Senate 
this afternoon during the discussion of 
the pending bill, because they also have 
been in attendance upon other commit- 
tee meetings. 

The Senate has unfortunately fallen 
into the practice, Mr. President, of 
granting unanimous consent that vari- 
ous committees may sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate. The result has 
been that the floor has been emptied of 
Senators and important debate on mat- 
ters of the greatest importance takes 
place without any opportunity for Sena- 
tors who are vitally interested to par- 
ticipate. I have no desire to delay 
effectuation of a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote, but I should like very 
much to have the opportunity of at least 
reading the Recorp of today’s proceed- 
ing and knowing what amendments are 
pending before such an agreement is 
made. I suggest to the Senator from 
Ohio that the request might well be made 
some time tomorrow, in view of the very 
small attendance here, and in view of 
the facts I have just stated. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, of course, 
in the latter part of this session it is 
absolutely impossible that the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Senate can 
hold mutually exclusive meetings. Mem- 
bers who are on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for years have never been able 
to attend meetings of the Senate, and 
never will be, under any circumstances, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have done very 
well, I think, speaking for myself. 

Mr. TAFT. My comment has nothing 
to do with the Senator’s request, but it 
is a comment merely on what he said. 
I hope he may agree to my request. If 
not, it can go over until tomorrow, and 
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another effort can be made first thing 
in the morning. However, it seemed to 
me, and it seemed to the Senator from 
West Virginia and, I understand, to the 
Senator from Washington, who has some 
amendments, that the whole position of 
proponents of the amendments could be 
stated in 3 hours. There was consider- 
able discussion of the proposal last year, 
and most of the questions involved have 
been discussed by Senators who cared to 
discuss them. I only hope the Senator 
may agree, in order that there may be 
a definite understanding as to when the 
vote is to be taken and Senators will 
remain tomorrow afternoon to hear the 
debate. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no disposi- 
tion at all to prevent an agreement, but 
I think it is of the utmost importance 
that the Members of the Senate and the 
people of the country should know that 
under the procedure now being followed 
the Senate is being prevented from giving 
the attertion it ought to give to the im- 
portant measures which are before it. 
The Senator from West Virginia is pres- 
ent. He is very much interested in the 
pending bill, as is the Senator from 
Washington. I would be very much dis- 
posed to conduct myself in accordance 
with their wishes, but I feel that it is a 
great mistake for the Senate to continue 
the procedure of having committee ses- 
sions all over the Capitol while the Sen- 
ate is in session. 

It has been my experience, over a pe- 
riod of 14 years, contrary to what the 
Senator from Ohio has just said, that the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the past have been able to devote 
their attention, both to the work of the 
committee and to what goes on on the 
floor. The unfortunate fact is, with re- 
spect to the Department of the Interior 
appropriation bill, the House of Repre- 
sentatives made so many drastic cuts in 
the appropriations, in order to carry out 
some political promises which were made 
during the campaign last year, that the 
Senate committee is now being deluged 
by requests from all over the United 
States to restore items which were 
stricken out by the House. A committee 
of western Governors appeared before 
the committee this morning, protesting 
against the cuts, and there are many 
other similar matters of that kind. 

I will say to the Senate that some nine 
appropriation bills are being held up in 
the Honse at this moment. Hearings 
upon the War Department bill were com- 
pleted as long ago as the 1st of March, 
but no report has been submitted by the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Appropriations. I have good reason to 
believe, Mr. President, that the purpose 
of that is to have the Senate act upon the 
tax bill before the House determines how 
much of a deficit the Government will 
have next year. If the Senate can make 
the tax reductions that arc being pro- 
posed, before the House and the Senate 
know how much money must be appro- 
priated to carry on the War Department 
and the Navy Department and other 
necessary functions of government, then 
the melon will be distributed to the tax- 
payers and the country will be plunged 
again into an era of deficit financing; 
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although at this moment there is a sur- 
plus in the Treasury. So, Mr. President, 
Iam very much disposed to call attention 
to this very serious situation by objecting 
to a unanimous-consent agreement at 
this time. 

Mr. TAFT. I trust the Senator will 
not follow his disposition to make the ob- 
jection. After all, it has no direct rela- 
tion to a vote on the unfinished business. 
The Senator will have full opportunity on 
the tax bill, I am sure, for a number of 
days, to discuss the question of appro- 
priations. If we cannot take bills of 
what we might call secondary impor- 
tance, and get them through the Senate 
in 2 days, we are going to be tied up in- 
definitely and practically become a body 
that cannot transact ordinary business; 
we will be confined solely to the very 
important legislation, including appro- 
priation bills. So I hope, when we have 
under consideration a bill which it may 
be said is of importance, but of secondary 
importance from a public-interest stand- 
point, and not in itself likely to create 
debate, that, if possible, unanimous con- 
sent may be granted so as to reach a con- 
clusion on the bill. I hope the Senator 
may be willing to agree. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam very amena- 
ble. Let me therefore ask the Senator 
from West Virginia if he has had an op- 
portunity to participate in the debate to- 
day upon this important question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I have participated, 
mostly as a listener. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Ohio will permit, I may 
say something to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming at this time in explanation of what 
has happened. At the time the sugges- 
tion of the unanimous- consent agree- 
ment was made, there were very few Sen- 
ators on the floor. I canvassed those 
present, and it seemed to be the consen- 
sus that we could reach an agreement. I 
met with certain protests. I discovered 
that far more Senators were interested in 
the pending bill than I thought, and that 
they did not think there would be suf- 
ficient time allowed; they did not know 
what would develop. I went back to the 
Senator from Ohio and told him at that 
time that I knew of one objection which 
I was trying to straighten out, and that 
I would see what could be done about it. 
Since that time I have found the objec- 
tion to be well founded. For that reason, 
I do not like to limit myself at the pres- 
ent time, and in particular, I do not like 
to limit other Senators who may want to 
discuss the amendments, and who will 
want to have something to say about the 
bill, even though it may be said to be of 
secondary importance. 

Mr. TAFT. I did not mean to say it is 
of secondary importance. WhatImeant 
to say was that it is one which does not 
excite tremendous public interest and 
debate. It happens that nearly every- 
one interested in it wants the bill passed 
as rapidly as possible, but individuals 
differ with respect to various amend- 
ments to the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate gave 
unanimous consent that I may have 
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the floor tomorrow at the beginning of 
the legislative session to discuss the 
pending legislation. If the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement were en- 
tered into what would happen to the 
consent which I secured to have the 
floor tomorrow? Idonot know how long 
: shall speak. I hope I shall not speak 
ong. 

Mr. TAFT. I will say that I am sure 
the Senator will be given any reasonable 
length of time he wishes to have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the indulgence of the Senate 
at this moment to state for the benefit 
of Senators who were not present a short 
time ago, that within the last half hour 
unanimous consent was given to the Sen- 
ator from Washington to be recognized 
at the beginning of the session tomorrow. 

The Chair rules at this time that that 
agreement will not be set aside by agree- 
ment to the unanimous-consent request 
now proposed. Consequently the Sena- 
tor from Washington will have the floor 
tomorrow, unless he himself voluntarily 
should relinquish that privilege. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, we 
were discussing the unanimous-consent 
request made by the Senator from Ohio. 
I understand from the Senator from 
Washington that he might proceed to 
speak for 30 minutes today. That would 
take 30 minutes from the time he would 
otherwise use tomorrow. For the reason 
that some of my colleagues have stated 
that they would object, I feel obliged to 
object to the unanimous-consent request, 
although I had previously stated that I 
would agree to it. I wish to withdraw 
such consent temporarily ae matters 
are straightened out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Chair understand that the Senator 
from West Virginia now does object to 
the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. KILGORE, I shall have to with- 
draw my previous consent due to the con- 
flicts which have arisen on the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not clear whether the Senator 
from West Virginia is now objecting to 
the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to say that 


because of the fact that so many Sena- 


tors are absent from the Chamber, and 
that a number of Senators to my knowl- 
edge desire to speak on the subject re- 
ferred to, I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. > 


DELAY IN CONSIDERATION OF POSTMAS- 
TER NOMINATIONS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the floor in my own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maine consent that the 
Senator from Illinois may have the floor 
in his own right at this time? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, February 10, 1947, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], who is 
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chairman of the Civil Service Committee, 
made a speech in the Senate calling at- 
tention to what he said was a most de- 
plorable condition in the Post Office De- 
partment. At that time the Senator 
from North Dakota made a request, by 
an appropriate resolution, for some $35,- 
000 for the purpose of investigating cer- 
tain conditions in the Post Office Depart- 
ment which had existed prior to the time 
the Democrats took over the administra- 
tion of the Government in 1932. In his 
speech the distinguished Senator from 
North Dakota notified the Senate and 
the country that there were pending in 
his committee at that time, roughly some 
500 nominations of postmasters, and ad- 
vised the Senate in no uncertain terms 
that no action would be taken on any 
of them until they had been subjected 
to the closest possible scrutiny, in order 
to determine whether certain practices 
referred to in the resolution submitted 
by him had been indulged in respecting 
the nominations in question. 

Mr. President, since that time almost 
300 more post office appointments have 
been submitted by the President of the 
United States to the Senate for con- 
firmation. The nominations involve 
postmasterships in every State in the 
Union. As one United States Senator 
whose State is interested to the extent 
of 37 postmasters whose nominations are 
now being held up arbitrarily and with- 
out any reason whatsoever upon the part 
of the chairman and other members of 
the Civil Service Committee of the Sen- 
ate, I rise at this time, in executive ses- 
sion, to voice a most serious protest 
against the procedure now being fol- 
lowed by that committee. 

Mr, President, in order to accomplish 
what I have in mind and to give these 
nominees for post offices throughout the 
United States of America an opportunity 
to know that at least some United States 
Senators are interested in seeing that 
their nominations are confirmed, I am 
today taking the privilege in executive 
session of filing a number of motions to 
discharge the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice from the further consideration of 
certain of the nominations in the hope 
that, perhaps, by that method it may be 
possible to secure action one way or the 
other by the majority party upon what 
seems, in the minds of some Senators at 
least, to be one of the most important 
questions which has been pending before 
the Senate for a Jong time. 

Mr. President, from the minority views 
filed in connection with the resolution 
submitted some time ago by the senior 
Senator from North Dakota, I read the 
following: 

In answer to a request by Senator HAYDEN, 
the First Assistant Postmaster General, 
on March 19, 1947, supplied the follow- 
ing information relative to the nominations 
that have been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Civil Service during the present 
Congress and upon which no action has been 
taken: 


“Your questions will be answered in the 
order in which they have been submitted: 

“1. Since January 3, 1947, 639 nominations 
have been submitted by the President to the 
Senate of persons to be appointed postmas- 
ters at Presidential offices, that is, post offices 
of the first, second, and third classes. 

“2. Of the 639 nominations, 349 were selec- 
tions of the highest eligible on the register 
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submitted by the Civil Service Commission. 
Of this 349, 156 have military preference. 

3. Eighty-one selections were made of the 
second eligible on the register submitted by 
the Civil Service Commission and of this 81, 
48 have military preference. 

“4, The third eligible on the registers sub- 
mitted by the Civil Service Commission was 
selected in 38 instances and, of this number, 
21 have military preference. 

“5. Of the total of 639 nominations sub- 
mitted to the Senate, 253 have military pref- 
erence. 

“6. Of these 639 nominations, 128 involve 
the reappointment of the incumbent post- 
masters where the offices have been advanced 
from fourth to third class. These reappoint- 
ments were made under the act of May 20, 
1944. Of the 128 postmasters nominated for 
reappointment, 13 have military preference. 

“7, The promotion of a classified employee 
is involved in 40 of these nominations. That 
is, 40 nominations are for the promotion of 
employee. in the classified postal service and 
of this 40 so recommended for promotion, 15 
have military preference.” 


Then the committee gives its conclu- 
sions, which are highly interesting, but 
which I shall not read into the RECORD 
at this time. 

. Another very interesting factor in this 
situation can be found in the records of 
the Post Office Department, which show 
that of the 137 postmaster nominationss 
pending before the committee, for offices 
which are advanced in class, 54 of the 
appointments were made prior to 1933. 
That is significant. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? Ishall 
not interrupt him if he prefers not to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. LUCAS. It is perfectly agreeable 
to me to have the Senator from Mary- 
land interrupt to ask questions he may 
wish to ask. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Mlinois the 
contrast, since he has mentioned the 
date 1933, as between the situation 
which existed after 1933 and the situa- 
tion before that time. 

In Baltimore we had a postmaster 
named Benjamin Woelper, who was an 
active Republican. He was appointed 
to the office before the Democrats came 
in in 1933. My colleague, Senator Rad- 
cliffe, and I decided that he was an 
efficient man, and we Jet him hold that 
office until he resigned many years there- 
after, showing that where there was 
good service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, even though a man had been an 
active Republican worker and office- 
holder, two Democratic Senators from 
Maryland thought the office was being 
well conducted, and ought not to be 
disturbed. 

In my home town of Havre de Grace, 
Md., one of my boyhood friends, an active 
Republican, was appointed postmaster 
on my recommendation. In contrast, to 
that, the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service is now holding up all the post 
office appointments in Maryland. Many 
of the appointees are veterans, and some 
are disabled veterans. They are being 
kept out of their offices month after 
month when the overwhelming majority 
of them stood No. 1 on the register. 

When we were in control of the Sen- 
ate, by contrast, my colleague and I, in 
our respective home towns, where we 
both earn @ livelihood, recommended the 
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appointment of Republican postmasters, 
and kept them there. That contrasts in 
a very significant way with the rather 
partisan approach which is being applied 
in the present session of the Congress. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator from 
Maryland for the contribution which he 
has made. I am glad to know exactly 
what was done in his State with respect 
to the appointments to which he has re- 
ferred. What he has said bears out what 
this report shows with respect to the 
number of persons who were appointed 
prior to the time the Democrats came 
into power, and who have been reap- 
pointed, or are still serving as post- 
masters in their respective communities 
throughout the United States. 

For the State of Illinois approximately 
37 postmaster appointments have been 
sent to the Senate by the President of 
the United States since January 3; and 
I am glad to inform the Senate that 23 
of the appointees whose nominations 
have been sent to the Senate by the 
President are veterans of either World 
War I or World War II. Ten of them 
are acting postmasters at the present 
time. Of the 37, 14 were appointed who 
were highest on the eligible list. Surely 
there can be no objection to the individ- 
ual who is No. 1 on the register. Surely 
there can be no objection to the individ- 
ual who is a veteran and also No. 1 on 
the register. 

As the Senator from Maryland has 
said, it is strange that the Committee 
on Civil Service of the United States Sen- 
ate has apparently taken a partisan ap- 
proach to all these important appoint- 
ments, involving veterans of World War 
I or World War I, who offered every- 
thing they had, if necessary, in the de- 
fense of their country. The gentlemen 
who are now holding up these nomina- 
tions were among those who told the 
boys, “When you come back you can 
have anything we have in this commu- 
nity.” Yet when one of them has been 
appointed to a small $1,200 postmaster- 
ship at Xenia, Ill, or some other city, 
we find partisan politics of the cheapest 
kind holding up brave men who were will- 
ing to die, if necessary, in order to help 
save this country. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
Speaking as a member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, I wish to let the Senate 
and the country know that it is not the 
Democrats who are holding up the 
appointments. Several appointments 
have been made to postmasterships in 
South Carolina, and the appointees are 
now writing me and asking why I have 
not permitted their appointments to get 
out of my committee. That is the way 
they write. I want them and the other 
people of the United States who have 
been appointed to know that it is the 
Republicans who should have the blame 
or the credit, and not the Democrats. 

Mr. LUCAS. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. I am happy that 
a member of the Committee on Civil 
Service is present while I am discussing 
this matter. I appreciate what he says. 
I understand that the Committee on 
Civil Service has had a roll-call vote on 
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whether or not these postmaster nomi- 
nations should be reported to the Senate, 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LUCAS. Of course, it was a party 
vote. 

Mr. President, the course which is be- 
ing followed is not right. If there is a 
single thing against one of these appoin- 
tees, let a protest be filed before the 
committee, supported by credible and 
competent evidence, and let the com- 
mittee hear the complaint against the 
nominee. But to blanket all these ap- 
pointees in one group and say that none 
of them is fit seems to me to be shame- 
ful and disgraceful, 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understood the 
Senator to say that of 37 nominees for 
postmasterships in the State of Illinois, 
10 of them are acting postmasters, and 
all of them are veterans? 

Mr. LUCAS. Not all of them are vet- 
erans, Twenty-three are veterans, or 
62 percent. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Of the acting 
postmasters? 

Mr. LUCAS. No; of all 37. Twenty- 
three of the 37 are veterans. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. How many of the 
23 are acting postmasters? 

Mr. LUCAS. That I cannot say. I 
think probably three or four. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am sure the 
Senator is aware of the provision of the 
law that if an acting postmaster’s nom- 
ination is not confirmed during the ses- 
sion of the Senate to which his name is 
sent he will no longer be able to serve in 
that capacity. So the result of the sit- 
uation which the Senator describes will 
be that hundreds of veterans all over the 
United States who have been made act- 
ing postmasters, whose nominations 
have been sent to the Senate, and who 
are No. 1 on the eligible register, will be 
incapable of holding office unless the 
Senate acts upon the nominations. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator has said, and I thank him for 
it. I know what the law is along that 
line. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

I wonder if it is to be the policy of the 
majority in the United States Senate to 
adhere to the position they have taken 
to the extent that they will hold up these 
nominations during the entire session, so 
that when adjournment comes not a sin- 
gle nominee, regardless of the merits of 
his appointment, regardless of his back- 
ground or his qualifications, will receive 
the appointment, because the majority 
will block his confirmation. In the name 
of all that is fair and just, in the name of 
economic justice, if you please, for these 
servicemen, I cannot believe that, with- 
out any other reason the majority of the 
United States Senate will continuously 
hold these nominations in committee 
and block the appointments. I am satis- 
fied that once the nominations reach the 
floor of the Senate a majority of the 
Republican Members will vote for their 
confirmation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Iam glad the Senator 
has made the remark which he just made, 
because I think it is only fair to say that 
there are many Senators on the other 
side of the aisle who are not familiar 
with this circumstance. Iam very hope- 
ful that the Republican leadership, there 
being so much justice and equity in the 
claim of the Senator from Illinois, will 
examine into this matter and afford re- 
lief. It is very embarrassing to write a 
disabled veteran whose name has been 
sent to the Senate by the President and 
who is on the eligible list and clearly en- 
titled above everyone else to the position, 
and say, “I am sorry, but as United States 
Senator I cannot do anything about it. 
The matter is in the Committee on the 
Civil Service.” His natural reaction is, 
“What are you doing there if you can- 
not do something about it?” Iam hope- 
ful that those on the other side will take 
hold of this matter and, in a spirit of 
equity and fair play, provide some relief. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. HATCH. I want to be sure that I 
correctly understood the Senator in 
something which he said awhile ago 
which actually amazed and astonished 
me. Did I correctly understand him to 
say that a vote was taken in the commit- 
tee on all of these nominations, in one 
lump, so to speak, and the committee 
voted not to report any of them? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand- 
ing. If I am wrong I shall be glad to 
be corrected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
was not present at that particular meet- 
ing, but that is my understanding. 

Mr. HATCH. Was there any protest 
filed in the committee against these nom- 
inations? 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not think the Sena- 
tor will find a single protest filed against 
any one of the nominees whose names 
have been sent to the Senate by the 
President. If there is a protest, I should 
like to know about it. If there is any 
complaint about the 37 men who have 
been nominated to postmasterships in 
the State of Illinois I think I would know 
something about it. I keep a complete 
record concerning each and every one 
of the appointments in my State, and 
there is nothing in my office even re- 
motely resembling a complaint. I have 
never heard of a complaint filed against 
any one of the 37, and I am satisfied that 
there are no such complaints. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Speaking as a member of the committee, 
I have not heard of any protests. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further—he may al- 
ready have discussed it, but let me in- 
quire what justification is given, if any, 
for the course of conduct which is being 
pursued by the committee. 

Mr. LUCAS. I read in the beginning 
from a speech made by the distinguished 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GE.] in which he told the Senate of the 
United States that unless he got from the 
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Senate $35,000 with which to investigate 
certain conditions in the Post Office De- 
partment running back even prior to 
1933, not a single one of these nomina- 
tions would be reported by his committee. 
That is the only justification. The Sen- 
ator can find that on page 926 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of February 10, 
1947. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. It is evident that the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota is a man of his word for so far none 
of the nominations has been reported. 
But am I to understand that the Senator 
from Illinois is not willing to accept the 
decision of the chairman of the commit- 
tee and is about to move that the com- 
mittee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the nominations. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from New 
Mexico is correct. I am not willing that 
these nominees, many of them veterans, 
shall continue tu wait upon the Commit- 
tee on the Civil Service without vigorous 
protest being made, without informa- 
tion as to the reason for the action being 
furnished, and without debate upon the 
floor of the Senate which will at least 
enable them to know that some Senators 
are interested in attempting to do some- 
thing for them. 

I shall cite a typical case, the case of 
a man who was nominated last Novem- 
ber. There was nothing that could be 
done about it then, for the Senate was 
not in session. He was renominated on 
January 3 of this year. I want the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the Senate 
to listen to this case, which of itself 
alone, should give every Member of the 
United States Senate serious concern. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds with the case, will 
he yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have no desire to 
prolong this session. It is getting on toa 
quarter of six. It seems to me that if 
the Senator is going into typical cases 
he would wish the Senate to recess as 
in executive session so that he might 
proceed tomorrow when more Senators 
are present in the Chamber, and explain 
the cases which have been held up so 
that all will know about them. There 
are some veterans in whom I am inter- 
ested, and I should like to follow the 
Senator from Illinois and ask the other 
side if it is the intention of the majority 
to hold up the nominations ^f these 
men. If the Senator speaks tonight I 
am afraid that many Members will not 
understand what is involved. 

I make that as a suggestion. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to com- 
ply with the suggestion if it is agreeable 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me ask the ma- 
jority leader if he would be willing to re- 
cess as in executive session, so that we 
may continue the discussion tomorrow. 

Mr. WHITE. I had the floor a while 
ago and was about ready to make a mo- 
tion that the Senate recess as in legisla- 
tive session. I did not know that I was 
to sit here and receive all this castiga- 
tion from the other side. I have found 
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satisfaction in the good deeds to which 
the Senator from Maryland has made 
reference. I rather expected that from 
him, and I congratulate him that in those 
instances, at least, he has been right and 
has done rightly. 

I do not want to enter into any agree- 
ments with respect to the procedure to- 
morrow. I am quite content to let the 
day take care of itself. A motion to re- 
cess, of course, would continue the dis- 
cussion of the Foundation bill. I had 
hoped, and I now hope, that that might 
be the course to be taken and that there 
might be some more appropriate time 
found for this political discussion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me make this 
suggestion to the Senator: For example, 
suppose unanimous consent were re- 
quested that the executive session, in the 
event we recess in executive session— 
and let me inquire first, whether the Sen- 
ate will meet tomorrow at 11 o’clock? 

Mr. WHITE. The Senate will meet at 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Suppose that the ex- 
ecutive session should terminate at 12:45 
p. m. tomorrow and that the Senate 
should then go into legislative session. If 
that were done by unanimous consent it 
would assure the Senator from Maine 
that we were not intending to prolong 
the discussion. 

Mr. WHITE. In the situation which 
confronts me I shall not consent to any- 
thing. If I have the opportunity to take 
the floor again in my own right I shall 
move that, as in legislative session, the 
Senate recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow That will keep the bill which 
has recently been before the Senate in 
its position. I think it is vastly more 
important—and I say this with great re- 
spect to the Senators on the other side— 
that we proceed with the unfinished 
business as rapidly as possible and that 
the observations which are being sub- 
mitted—I say this to the Senator from 
Illinois with great respect—be submitted 
at a more appropriate time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
able Senator from Maine has said with 
reference to submitting observations at 
a more appropriate time, but I do not 
know of any more appropriate time than 
to submit them when we can finally meet 
in executive session. 

Mr. WHITE. I make the suggestion 
that it would be a more appropriate time 
when some of the majority members of 
the committee of which complaint is 
made are on the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. I cannot control the ma- 
jority on the floor. It is too bad that 
there are not more Members present on 
the other side. 

Mr. WHITE. I should think that if 
the Senator from Illinois knew he was 
going to make the talk which he is mak- 
ing he might well have notified someone 
on the majority side that it was in con- 
templation, and members of the Civil 
Service Committee having jurisdiction 
over these nominations might have been 
present to speak for themselves. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Let me say to my able 
friend that if I had been certain that I 
could have obtained the floor and would 
not be deprived of it by an adjournment 
or a recess 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator knows per- 
fectly well that I never refuse to yield to 
him. 

Mr. LUCAS. I know that, but I am 
ype of something else. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say that Senators 
on the other side of the aisle will have 
difficulty in locating an instance when J 
have refused to yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not complaining at 
all about the able Senator from Maine. 
He has always heen fair in his disposi- 
tion toward the minority, ever since he 
has become majority leader. 

Mr. WHITE. I think that disposition 
to be fair has gotten me into trouble in 
the present instance. 

Mr. LUCAS. Oh, no; because when 
the Senator from Maine gave up the 
floor, the Senator from Illinois had a 
right to obtain it. I do not think the 
Senator from Maine would move that the 
Senate adjourn or take a recess, without 
giving me an opportunity to have the 
floor. The Senator would have had 
trouble following any other course. 

Mr. WHITE. I did give the Senator 
from Illinois the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct; and I 
had a right to take the floor at the time 
when I took it. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, I donot know 
how long it will be before I regain the 
floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. It will be some time, I 
may say to the Senator from Maine, un- 
less he enters into an agreement with 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in order 
to expedite settlement of the situation, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow, it proceed in 
executive session until 12:30, so as to 
give the Senator from Illinois an oppor- 
tunity to present his case before a larger 
number of Senators. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, an agree- 
ment has already been entered into with 
respect to the proceedings tomorrow. 
The entire subject now under discussion 
can be debated during the time when 
the Scientific Foundation bill is before 
the Senate. a 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Maine is correct about that, and 
probably we shall discuss this matter dur- 
ing that time. But, as the Senator from 
Maine well knows, at a time when the 
Senate is in legislative session, it is not 
proper for a Senator to move that a 
committee be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of an executive mat- 
ter, such as the one we are now discuss- 
ing. That is the primary reason why 
I obtained the floor. I shall move that 
the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of all postmaster 
nominations in my State so as at least 
to place before the Senate and the coun- 
try something in regard to what has been 
happening to these postmaster nomina- 
tions. 

A moment ago the Senator from Maine 
spoke of the importance of the proposed 
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Scientific Foundation bill, which is the 
unfinished business, and he indicated 
that we should not be considering mat- 
ters of the kind I am now discussing 
until the unfinished business is disposed 
of. I wish to say to him that the unfin- 
ished business, the bill relating to the 
Scientific Foundation, is exceedingly im- 
portant from the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the economy of the United States, 
as well as of the world, but, on the other 
hand, if the Senator from Maine were to 
make such an argument in a small com- 
munity such as the one to which I re- 
ferred, to the postmastership of which 
one of these veterans had been nomi- 
natéd, he probably would be challenged 
from the beginning to the end. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maine has said that this is a 
political discussion. I do not know who 
brought on the political discussion unless 
it was the majority, because of their 
action in holding up the confirmation of 
these nominations. They can call it pol- 
itics if they want to, but we on this side 
of the aisle did not start it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wish to say that no 
one could be fairer than the Senator 
from Maine has been, and I certainly had 
no intention, either by innuendo or in 
any other way, of reflecting upon him or 
upon the other Members of the majority 
or, in fact, the entire group of Senators 
on his side of the aisle; but I say to the 
Senator from Ilinois that when these 
men have had their appointments held 
up month after month after month, al- 
though they stand first on the list and 
are veterans—many of them disabled 
veterans—who served in the recent war, 
in my opinion, in the light of this long 
delay, we are justified in bringing this 
matter out into the open and giving these 
men their day in court, so to speak. 

I propose that when the Senate takes 
a recess this evening it be taken as in 
executive session, so that we may have 
a showdown on this matter tomorrow, 
because I do not think there is any more 
important business immediately before 
the Senate than to give these veterans 
the justice which we said they would re- 
ceive when they came back from the wars. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland is so correct about 
the entire situation that I thank him 
from the bottom of my heart for the 
statement he has made. Certainly they 
are entitled to attention. 

I wish to refer to only one case, and 
to state it for the Recorp, so that the 
Senate and the country may know pre- 
cisely what the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice is doing. I refer, for instance, to 
the nomination of Roy M. Martin, to be 
postmaster at Springerton, Ill. As I Said 
a moment ago, the appointment was 
made last November, and a reappoint- 
ment was made in January. I now read 
an excerpt from a letter addressed to 
me: 

I am now receiving 30-percent-disability 
compensation, which amounts to $41.40 
monthly; in addition to this, I can receive 
$20 weekly social-security payments. Pre- 
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vious to entering the Army, I was making 
$300 per month. My disability now prevents 
me from accepting the same type of em- 
ployment. I have been waiting now 7 
months for this appointment, and certainly 
cannot wait much longer. 

I certainly appreciate your efforts in my 
behalf, and thank you sincerely for such. 


Mr. President, he had 1 year and 8 
months of service. He was in the Ord- 
nance Department of the Army. He had 
6 months’ duty overseas. He is a mar- 
ried man, and has a wife and four chil- 
dren to support. Before he went into the 
service he made $300 a month, working 
as à roofer. Now he is living off of disa- 
bility compensation and social-security 
compensation, while the Senate of the 
United States deprives him of the com- 
pensation to which he is justly entitled 
under all the laws of decency, equity, 
and fairness. I understand that one of 
his children is 7 years old, one is 11 years 
old, and one is 13 years old, and one is 
15 years old. He is not employed. He 
States in his application that he worked 
as a roofer for a service company at Fair- 
field, Ill., from the date of his discharge 
from the Army until April 1946. Be- 
cause of the disability he incurred in the 
line of duty as a soldier he simply cannot 
do the heavy work he formerly did. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I understand that 
that appointee is not now an acting post- 
master. 

Mr. LUCAS. He is not. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But he is number 
one on the eligible register; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I further under- 
stand that he has the service-connected 
disability of which the Senator from 
Illinois has spoken, and that he cannot 
get the position in the post office, because 
of the failure of the Senate to confirm 
his nomination. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is correct. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I thought it im- 
pe-tant to have that situation clearly 
pointed out as a part of the RECORD, 
namely, that the man is number one on 
the eligible register, is a disabled veteran, 
with a family to support, and is waiting 
to assume the responsibility for which 
the Civil Service Commission has found 
him eligible and capable. Yet he cannot 
do so because the Senate of the United 
States will not act upon his nomination. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wyoming is quite correct. 

Let me say that the letter which was 
addressed to me was written on March 
6, 1947, and in it he states: 

I have been waiting now 7 months— 


And here it is May, 2 months after the 
time he wrote the letter— 
for this appointment, and certainly cannot 
wait much longer, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Was not that 
man, who was found eligible No. 1 by the 
Civil Service Commission, entitled to be- 
lieve that inasmuch as there was no ob- 
jection to his appointment and inasmuch 
as he had had that service in the Army, 
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the Senate of the United States would not 
delay as much as 24 hours in confirming 
his nomination? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, he cer- 
tainly was entitled to believe that. All 
this delay is beyond my comprehension. 
I never have been able to understand 
this situation. I have waited days, 
weeks, and months for the Committee 
on Civil Service to make some kind of 
report on these postmaster nomina- 
tions; yet nothing has been done. Such 
treatment is utterly unfair. I say with 
the utmost sincerity that it is shameful 
and disgraceful, in my humble opinion, 
when we consider the person whose case 
I have presented to the Senate, that he 
and his family are denied the rights to 
which they are justly entitled under the 
laws which have been enacted by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Illinois knows that the case to which he 
has referred can be paralleled by many 
others among the approximately 700 
nominations that have been referred to 
the committee. 

I ask him whether he has any idea 
what the monthly salary is for the posi- 
tion to which that veteran has been 
nominated. 

Mr. LUCAS. I would say that proba- 
bly that postmaster position carries with 
it a salary of not more than $2,000 or 
$2,400 a year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. This is the case of a 
wounded veteran who has lost approxi- 
mately $1,200, who is on relief and draw- 
ing social security, entitled to $1,200 
from his country, but who cannot get it, 
who has to throw himself on the charity 
of the town and lose the $1,200, which 
he will never recover as long as he lives. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator is correct. 
Another temporary postmaster is taking 
the money to which this veteran is right- 
fully entitled. 

Mr. President, I shall not take the time 
of the Senator much longer, but I should 
like to refer to one phase of the speech 
made by the Senator from North Dakota 
of February 10. He said: 

The members of the Senate Civil Service 
Committee intend to do everything they pos- 
sibly can to see to it that the civil service 
operates in such a manner as to insure that 
veterans will be given the preference of first-, 
second-, and third-class postmasterships 
which the Nation wants them to have. I be- 
lieve this applies to Democratic and Republi- 
can members alike. 


He made that statement, but he does 
nothing to comply with the statement he 
made. I think the $35,000 for the inves- 
tigation is still being held up somewhere 
in the United States Senate. 

I do not care how much they investi- 
gate. I am not here attempting to de- 
feat the resolution submitted by the able 
Senator from North Dakota providing 
for an investigation. They can investi- 
gate, and investigate, and fumigate, and 
fulminate throughout the Post OTice De- 
partment so far as the Senator from Illi- 
nois is concerned. I am attempting only 
to defend the rights of men in my State 
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who have received appointments from 
the President of the United States to 
postmasterships after civil-service exam- 
inations, that is all. 

Only yesterday I appointed as No. 1 to 
a little post office in my State a man who 
was a Republican, and there was a 
Democrat on the list who was a veteran 
I could have appointed, but the man I 
appointed had a great war record in 
World War II. He is a fine, upstanding 
citizen of the community, and I have 
attempted, since I have been a Member 
of the United States Senate, to do my 
best to follow out the spirit of the civil- 
service laws which have been passed by 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, I have a number of 
resolutions I intend to submit. I shall 
read one; they are all of the same tenor: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be and it is hereby discharged from 
further consideration of the nomination of 
Roy M. Martin to be postmaster at Springer- 
ton, Ill. 


Mr. President, I send the motion to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received, and will lie over 
1 day, under the rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I send 
Resolution No. 2 to the desk, and ask that 
the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the nomination 
of Guy E. Midget to be postmaster at 
Pittsburg, III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
same procedure will be followed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to say, with re- 
spect to this man, that today Mr. Midget 
is living on a disability pension. Every 
case I have presented has been for a 
serviceman. 

The next one is with respect to Frank 
R. Johnson, to be postmaster at Geneseo, 
III 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Same procedure will be followed. ; 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Johnson is an old 
comrade of mine of World War I, who 
was wounded in France, and who now 
seeks to get a little compensation to 
help him out in the latter days of his 
life, but he is denied the opportunity 
because of the action of the United States 
Senate. 

Here is another one for William P. 
Hohs to be postmaster at Skokie, III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
same procedure will be followed. 

Mr. LUCAS. I think this man is act- 
ing as temporary postmaster. He had 
a wonderful record in the war. He was 
43 months overseas, and won about all 
the medals any one man could win. 

The next one is for Leland Adams to 
be postmaster at Dieterich, Ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same 
procedure will be followed. 

Mr. LUCAS. If it is satisfactory with 
the able majority leader, I shall file the 
resolutions en bloc, without reading 
them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS, I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask what the pa- 
pers are that are being sent to the desk? 
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Mr. LUCAS. Iam submitting a series 
of resolutions asking that the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service be discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomi- 
nations of these respective postmasters in 
my State. 

Mr, WHITE. The Senator is merely 
filing the resolutions? 


Mr, LUCAS. That is correct. That 
is all I can do at this time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair will say, for the information of the 
Senator from Maine, that the Chair has 
ruled that the resolutions will be re- 
ceived and lie over 1 day under the rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is my understand- 
ing of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. At the conclusion of 
the offering of the Senator’s resolutions 
I have here about 14 relating to cases 
in Maryland, many of the men affected 
being veterans. I shall not take the time 
at this late hour to describe them all, 
but the first one on the list is a veteran, 
Edward P. Harris, of Snow Hill. I would 
appreciate it very much if the Senator 
from Illinois would yield to me long 
enough to file those resolutions as in 
executive session. 

Mr. LUCAS. I shall be glad to do 
that, when I conclude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olutions presented by the Senator from 
Maryland will likewise be received and 
lie over 1 day under the rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. I may say that I have 
certified copies of the discharges of 
every one of these veterans and when- 
ever we enter upon a discussion of these 
cases, if that should happen, I shall dis- 
cuss the record of each and every one 
of them. The records of many of them 
are comparable to the first case I dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. Is it not the intention 
of the Senator from Illinois, and also 
probably of the Senator from Maryland, 
to call up these resolutions for action 
by the Senate in executive session at the 
earliest possible moment? 

Mr. LUCAS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. h 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LUCAS. Am I correct in my un- 
derstanding that these resolutions lie 
on the table for 24 hours, and that then 
Resolution 1 will automatically come up 
as a privileged matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the resolutions 
will respectively lie over until the next 
executive session, whenever that may 
be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. They will come up 
automatically. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will then be laid before the Senate, fol- 
lowing the legislative procedure, before 
the calendar of the executive session is 
called. 

Mr. LUCAS. They will be on the 
Executive Calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will lie over 1 day under the rule, and 
they will be taken up as indicated by the 
ruling of the Chair a few minutes ago. 
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Mr. LUCAS. Am I to understand that 
they will not appear on the executive 
calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct; they will not appear. 

Mr. LUCAS. But they will have the 
same standing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The situ- 
ation is now analogous to what happens 
in a legislative session. The resolutions 
will lie over 1 day, and while they will 
not appear on the calendar, they will be 
automatically laid before the Senate at 
the next executive session. Each of the 
resolutions will come before the Senate 
for action at the next executive session. 

Mr. LUCAS. They are in the nature 
of privileged motions, are they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will follow the analogy of legislative pro- 
cedure, and will be laid before the Sen- 
ate at the next executive session for ac- 
tion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr, LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. My reason for asking 
the question of the Senator was that I 
know that the majority leader has the 
feeling that he should have had some no- 
tice that this discussion was to take 
place. He has just informed me that 
yesterday the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service gave notice that he 
would be gone from the Senate for a 
week, and whatever the desires of the 
Senators are, it occurred to me the Sen- 
ator from Illinois should make his notice 
specific and plain so that everyone would 
have ample opportunity to be present 
when these motions or resolutions come 
before the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that I did not bring this mat- 
ter up today simply because the Senator 
from North Dakota happened to be out 
of the city. I did not have the slightest 
notion where he was when I began my 
remarks. 

This matter has been pending for 
months, weeks, and days, and this is 
one of the first opportunities we have 
had in an executive session really to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate, 
in view of the tremendous amount of 
work the Senate has been doing on other 
important matters. 

Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I would not suggest, 
much less say, that the Senator from 
Illinois made his remarks today in the 
absence of the Senator from North Da- 
kota with any ulterior purpose. Every- 
one who knows the Senator from Illi- 
nois recognizes that he has the courage 
of his convictions in all matters. 

Mr. LUCAS, I wish the whole Senate 
was here. 

Mr. WHITE. But it is an unfortunate 
fact that the chairman of the commit- 
tee gave notice yesterday that he would 
be absent for a week, and that today 
this assault comes on his committee 
and on the Senator as chairman of the 
committee. I feel that it is regrettable; 
I feel it is inexcusable. 

Mr. LUCAS. I do not agree with the 
Senator. It may be regrettable that the 
Senator from North Dakota is not here, 
but it is not inexcusable, so far as I am 
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concerned, and I resent the statement 
that it is inexcusable, because there is 
not anything so important from the 
standpoint of certain individuals, who 
are entitled to their rights in this coun- 
try, as having this matter brought be- 
fore the Senate of the United States, 
whether the Senator from North Da- 
kota is here, or whether he ever comes 
back, 

Mr. WHITE. I agree they have the 
right to have this matter brought before 
the Senate of the United States. I was 
only commenting on the time when it is 
appropriate to do it. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. HATCH. I certainly hope the 
Senator from Illinois will arrange with 
the majority leader to fix a time for the 
discussion of this matter when the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota can be, and will 
be, present. I should like to have every 
member of that committee here on the 
floor to explain why he voted to postpone 
the nominations of men who have not 
had a word of protest filed against them. 
I hope the Senator from Illinois will co- 
operate to fix a time when the entire 
committee can be present. 

Mr. WHITE. So far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. President, if I may say a 
word—and I say it on my own responsi- 
bility; I absolve all others of any re- 
sponsibility for what I am saying—I per- 
sonally have no sympathy with holding 
up nominations, week after week and 
month after month, for no reason other 
than political considerations. If that is 
what is being done—and I make no as- 
sertion that it is—if that is what is being 
done, I have no fellowship with it what- 
ever. If it were a matter of 2 weeks, or 
3 weeks, or possibly a month, before a 
change of administration, I should feel 
that a party in power was justified in 
holding on to the nomination, or holding 
on to the opportunity of making nomi- 
nations; but—I repeat it for emphasis— 
I have no fellowship with holding up 
nominations for a year, or for an indefi- 
nite period of time. 

Mr. LUCAS. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Maine has just said. I 
know exactly how he feels about a situa- 
tion of this kind, but I regret that more 
of the Members on his side are not 
present. 

Mr. WHITE, It was understood that 
we were going to recess, when I yielded 
to the Senator. 

Mr. LUCAS. That is true; but there 
were some Members on the floor of the 
Senate, including the senior Senator 
from Ohio, who was here and heard me 
start talking about postmasters. I do 
not know whether he understood what I 
was going to talk about or not, but I 
think it regrettable that they left the 
Senator from Maine here to hold the 
bag, when something extremely impor- 
tant is involved. At other times, I should 
not pay much attention to their absence. 

Mr. WHITE. If there is one thing the 
Senator from Ohio has above all else, 
it is political courage. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. KILGORE. What impressed me, 
Mr. President, was this: The chairman of 
the committee obtained permission to be 
absent. Are all the other Senators to 
suffer because of that fact? Senators 
talk about economy. My office has been 
wasting Government money on tele- 
grams and telephone calls and every- 
thing else because of the delay in the 
consideration’ of these nominations, 

The Senate may not realize it, but in 
certain sections it is difficult to obtain 
postmasters. There is no chance even to 
ask the applicant whether he voted the 
Communist or Prohibitionist ticket; we 
just need a postmaster; and then when 
one is nominated it is impossible to ob- 
tain his confirmation. In the meantime, 
a certain post office within my State is 
without even an acting postmaster at 
the present time, because the man who 
was reeommended has not been con- 
firmed, and it is impossible to get anyone 
else even to take the position of acting 
postmaster. It is a small post office; 
true. 

It seems to me that if the chairman 
of the committee must be absent, he 
should certainly leave someone in 
charge of matters of this sort. A com- 
mittee could not vote postponement 
indefinitely on such matters, without a 
majority of the membership voting on 
it. In the absence of the chairman, it 
seems to me the senior member of the 
committee should be present to defend 
the position of the chairman and of the 
committee. Would it be necessary for 
the Senate to wait on the chairman, in 
the event he obtained permission to take 
a 3 months’ vacation or a 4 months’ 
vacation? Would the Senate be pre- 

` cluded from discussing the matter? 

I may say to the distinguished leader 
of the majority, he knows very well that 
I have the utmost regard for his sin- 
cerity. I know the situation in which 
the majority leader is placed. I am not 
talking about the conduct of the ma- 
jority leader; I am talking about a com- 
mittee that, in my opinion, has not per- 
formed its duty. It occurs to me the 
Senate ought to castigate not only the 
chairman but the entire committee as 
well. 

Mr. WHITE. I may say that Iam not 
a member of the committee, and I know 
only by repute and what I have heard 
on the floor about the attitude of the 
committee. I am disposed to give the 
committee the benefit of all doubts. I 
assume there are certain reasons which 
are motivating them, and which they 
will be able to state to the Senate and 
to the country when the time comes for 
that to be said, but I do not want to 
assume the obligation or attempt the 
burden of explainnig what I do not 
understand or know. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
I have offered be printed in the RECORD, 
together with those offered by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
will be printed, under the rule. 

Mr. LUCAS. My request is that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolutions submitted by Mr. 
Lucas were ordered to lie over 1 day 
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under the rule, and to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 
Senate Executive Resolution 1 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Roy M. Martin, to be postmaster at Spring- 
erton, Ill, 


Senate Executive Resolution 2 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Guy E. Midget, to be postmaster at Pitts- 
burg, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 3 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Frank R. Johnson, to be postmaster at 
Geneseo, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 4 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of William P. Hohs, to be postmaster at 
Skokie, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 5 


Resolved, That the Conmittee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Leland Adams, to be postmaster at 
Dieterich, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 6 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of LaVerne E. King, to be postmaster at 
Ashkum, Ill. 


Senate Ixecutive Resolution 7 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Marvin Randall, to be postmaster at 
Forsyth, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 8 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Charles H. Lawler, to be postmaster at 
Cortland, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 9 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of James H. Randolph, to be postmaster at 
Beason, Ill, 


Senate Executive Resolution 10 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Ray P. Callery, to be postmaster at Prince- 
ville, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 11 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Mary E. McCarl, to be postmaster at 
Kinderhook, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 12 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
— Eva S. Hooe, to be postmaster at Niantic, 
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Senate Executive Resolution 13 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Charles J. Murphy, to be postmaster at 
Oak Park, Ill, 


Senate Executive Resolution 14 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 


of George A. Brown, to be postmaster at 
Mahomet, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 15 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Harry M. Ostrander, to be postmaster at 
Harmon, Il. 


Senate Executive Resolution 16 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Joseph H. Pulcher, to be postmaster at 
East Carondelet, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 17 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
1 Ted Bauer, to be postmaster at Benton. 
1. 
Senate Executive Resolution 18 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Irwin C. Stoltz, to be posmaster at Bell- 
mont, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 19 
Resolved, That the Committe on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Waldo M. Hennings, to be postmaster at 
Wayne, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 20 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Winifred Hughes, to be postmaster at 
Broughton, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 21 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Oscar Hayward Holman, to be postmaster 
at Geff, IN. 


Senate Executive Resolution 22 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Joseph J. Smaron, to be postmaster at 
Posen, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 23 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Harold E. Hohenstein, to be postmas- 
ter at Mount Auburn, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 24 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of John G. Robben to be postmaster at 
Germantown, Ill. 
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Senate Executive Resolution 25 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Jesse B. Thacker to be postmaster at 
Butler, Tl. 


Senate Executive Resolution 26 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln A. Hardcastle to be postmas- 
ter at Royalton, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 27 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Gerald L. Hamer, to be postmaster at 
Olivet, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 28 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Herbert M. Bowman, to be postmaster at 
Thompsonville, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 29 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Donald R. Toberman, to be postmaster at 
Coffeen, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 30 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the urther consideration of the nomination 
of James A. Giesler, to be postmaster at 
Cisco, Ill. 


Senate Executive “esolution 31 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Francis L. Weghorst, to be postmaster at 
South Pekin, Ill. 


Senate Executive Resolution 32 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Orville L. Glasford, to be postmaster at 
Trivoli, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 33 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Pauline M. Hutchison, to be postmaster at 
Shirley, Il. 


Senate Executive Resolution 34 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of James P. McGannon, to be postmaster at 
Flora, III. 


Senate Executive Resolution 35 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
5 Ada ne Ulrich to be postmaster at Thomas- 

Oro, . A 


Senate Executive Resolution 36 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Mabel H. Green to be postmaster at Alvin, 
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Senate Executive Resolution 37 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Margaret Carlson to be postmaster at Bu- 
reau, III. 


The resolutions submitted by Mr. 
TypIncs were ordered to lie over 1 day 
under the rule, and to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Senate Executive Resolution 38 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Edvard P. Harris, to be postmaster at 
Snow Hill, Md. 

Senate Executive Resolution 39 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
o Alice A. Kellner, to be postmaster at 
White Marsh, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 40 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 


Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from’ 


the further consideration of the nomination 
of Milton T. Holt, to be postmaster at 
Brandywine, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 41 


Resolved, That the Committee on_ Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Vera M. Gordon, to be postmaster at Fork, 
Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 42 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nommation 
of Cora L. Sappington, to be postmaster at 
Keymar, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 43 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Gertrude S. Chapman, to be postmaster 
a: Lanham, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 44 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of William E. Spoerlein, to be postmaster at 
Oakland, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 45 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Anita G. Swann, to be postmaster at Piney 
Point, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 46 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomina- 
tion of John T, Smullin, Jr., to be postmaster 
at Pocomoke City, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 47 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Cosette I. Hopkins, to be postmaster at 
Tyaskin, Md, 
Senate Executive Resolution 48 


Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
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the further consideration of the nomination 
of Grace H. Hudson, to be postmaster at 
Bishop, Md, 
Senate Executive Resolution 49 

Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Harry R. Ringler, to be postmaster at 
Bishopville, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 50 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 


of Mary R. Schmidt, to be postmaster at 
Eccleston, Md. 


Senate Executive Resolution 51 
Resolved, That the Committee on Civil 
Service be, and it is hereby, discharged from 
the further consideration of the nomination 
of Cornelia W. Hickman, to be postmaster at 
Point of Rocks, Md. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
a great deal of respect as well as friend- 
ship for the able leader of the other side, 
the Senator from Maine, but several Sen- 
ators on this side feel rather keenly about 
this matter. We tried to have the nomi- 
nations reported, but have not been able 
to do so. It is a duty that we owe to the 
men whom we represent to try to exert 
every legislative and parliamentary effort 
to have the nominations considered, and 
so I hope the majority leader will not 
take any offense at what I am about to 
do. Imove that the Senate, in executive 
session, now recess until tomorrow at 
12 o'clock noon. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me for a moment I 
think probably the Senator from Maine 
would feel compelled to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, in that event, and I 
am going to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land to withdraw the motion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I may say to my 
friend from Maine that the Senator from 
Illinois and I have been waiting for a 
month to get an opportunity, in execu- 
tive session, to bring up these matters. 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, Mr. President, that 
may be so; but the fact remains that the 
Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Illinois have found the occasion 
when the chairman of the committee 
was absent, when he had given notice 
that he was to be absent; and the Sena- 
tors choose that time to bring it onto 
the floor of the Senate and to suggest 
certain procedure. 

Mr. President, it is a small, trivial mat- 
ter, who makes the motion to recess. I 
submit that I had the floor, that I was 
about to make the motion to recess; and 
I thought I was doing a courteous thing 
when I yielded to the Senator from Nli- 
nois. I now find myself in a position 
where the Senators on the other side 
propose to take charge and to make mo- 
tions. I do not like it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Maine that I think if he will 
reflect a minute, he will concede that the 
position he takes is not altogether fair. 
Certainly, the Senator moved the various 
motions that were made, to handle and 
to expedite consideration of the Execu- 
tive Calendar. We did not interrupt him. 
But then, if the Senator had kept the 
floor through all this, and had moved to 
adjourn, what he is saying in effect is 
that we, who wanted to transact business 
in executive session, should not have in- 
terfered with his making a motion to 
recess. That is untenable. Certainly we 
are Senators and we have got a right 
to rise and make any motions we see fit, 
before a recess is taken. 

Mr. WHITE. I agree to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And certainly I think 
we are duty-bound, in view of the long 
delay on the part of the Committee on 
Civil Service, headed by the able Senator 
from North Dakota, who has unwittingly 
perhaps punished certain veterans, some 
of whom were wounded, some of whom 
are entitled to the offices, from getting 
the bread they need to feed their wives 
and children. We are entitled to bring 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and have a show-down; and I think 
that is a superior right to any absentee- 
ism that might be offered as a counter- 
right. 

Mr. WHITE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor as to the right of the veterans to have 
their cases passed upon; but I challenge 
the consideration and the courtesy of 
Senators on the other side, to whom I 
yielded the floor in courtesy, and then 
find that I have lost the right, which was 
mine while I had the floor, to make the 
motion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland will kindly allow 
the Senator from Maine to proceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine has the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Has the Senator from 
Maryland the right to address the Chair 
and ask the Senator from Maine to yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Maryland has that right, 
but the Senator from Maine has clearly 
shown that he is not yielding. The Sen- 
ator from Maine has the floor and will 
proceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine will proceed. The 
Senator from Maine has the floor and 
will proceed, 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield at the moment. I do want to 
say that I do not like the course of con- 
duct followed here at this late hour this 
afternoon. It makes no really substan- 
tial difference whether the Senate re- 
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cesses on the motion of the Senator from 
Maryland or on my motion, I shall not 
raise the point of no quorum, and I am 
not going to adopt any dilatory tactics, 
which can only inconvenience other Sen- 
ators, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator now yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was trying to have 
the Senator yield to me to say to him 
that I thought it was unfortunate that 
he took our motions as any personal af- 
front to him, but may I say that so high 
is my regard for him and so deep is my 
confidence in his innate justice, that I 
am going to withdraw my motion and 
trust to the fairness of the majority 
leader to see that we be given a proper 
chance to air this matter in the next 
executive session that is held, whether 
the Senator from North Dakota, the 
chairman of the Civil Service Committee, 
be present or absent. We owe it to these 
veterans and others on the list of those 
who have been nominated and whose 
nominations have been before the com- 
mittee for 3 or 4 months, to give them 
their day in court without further delay. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has passed up to me a proposition 
with respect to which I cannot make an 
answer with any authority. I cannot 
tell what the committee will do. I do 
not know what the committee will do. 
I know what I would do if the responsi- 
bility were mine, and mine alone, and 
I have indicated that to the Senator. 

Now, if I may, I am going to return 
courtesy for courtesy, and ask the Sen- 
ator from Maryland to make his motion 
to recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr, LUCAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHITE. I hope it will not be 
coupled with embarrassing conditions, 
however. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Chair will 
recognize me next. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me 
say a word in conclusion. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HATCH. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, let me say 
in conelusion of the debate that this is 
the first time in my experience as a 
Member of Congress that I have filed 
a motion to discharge a committee from 
further consideration of legislative meas- 
ures or nominations submitted by the 
Chief Executive. I filed the motions 
with great reluctance. I had hoped that 
some constructive action in accordance 
with fairness and justice would come 
from the Committee on Civil Service of 
the United States Senate, but as days 
dragged along and even extended into 
months, and no action was being taken 
to relieve these veterans and other 
worthy citizens of various communities 
in every State in America, I felt, as a 
United States Senator from Illinois, that 
it was my bounden duty to secure action 
by taking the precedure which is allowed 
a Senator under the rules of this body. 
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Mr. President, I propose to follow through 
on this matter. The opposition can 
term my actions anything they please. 
I know whereof I speak on this question. 
I know that I am right and that some- 
one else is wrong. When I have deep- 
seated convictions upon such a question 
as this, I do my utmost to help those 
who are in distress because of political 
reasons for which they are not respon- 
sible. It may be called a political dis- 
cussion, if anyone wants to call it such, 
but as I said previously, we have waited 
a long time to see whether or not those 
who are really playing politics with the 
post offices of this country in violation 
of the civil-service rules laid down by 
the Congress would finally yield to the 
right. I think the motions filed com- 
prise our only remedy. 

Mr. President, I wish to say to my 
good friend the Senator from Maine that 
I regret he has been here alone repre- 
senting his side of the aisle and shoul- 
dering the responsibility that is his as 
majority leader. There is no man in the 
Senate on either side of the aisle for 
whom I have a deeper affection than J 
do for the Senator from Maine. But I 
do not keep track of which Senator 
leaves the Senate Chamber and which 
Senator remains. I did not know that 
the Senator from North Dakota was out 
of town. It would not have made any 
difference had I known it, becauce this 
was the first opportunity to present the 
case in executive session, and it was the 
only time I could do so. I looked up the 
rules carefully and examined into the 
matter thoroughly before I made the 
motions to discharge the committee with 
respect to these various nominations. I 
do not know when we will have an- 
other executive session. The majority 
can control whether or not we shall have 
another one. It has been days since we 
have had one, and it might be weeks 
before we have another executive ses- 
sion. But this matter is now before the 
United States Senate, and we are going 
to talk about it tomorrow and the next 
day and the next day until these nomi- 
nees, these veterans, are given their just 
deserts. That, Mr. President, is no 
threat. It is no idle promise. We are 


going to have a show-down on this mat- 


ter. That is all I have to say. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I did 
not call attention to it, but a motion to 
recess, I believe, is not cebatable, and 
the occupant of the chaii, who was very 
zealous in carrying out his duties, over- 
looked the fact that no Senator had the 
right to speak when the motion was 
pending. 

Mr. President, I lose to say to my good 
friend and colleague from Maine that I 
appreciate his generosity ir giving me 
the authority, so-called, to act for the 
Senate in making the motion but I could 
not do so as long as he is in the Chamber. 
No leader in either party could have bet- 
ter intentions of dving the fair anc the 
right and the proper thing under any 
and all circumstances that he, and I 
think I would be a small imitation of his 
greatness and fineness and generosity if 
I were to accept his offer to make the 
motion, and I return the accolade to rim 
with genuine affection. 
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Mr. WHITE. May I say just a word 
before ï make the motion? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I ask th. Senator not to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. LUCAS. I am not going to make 
a point of order. I merely wish to say 
that I am glad that the Senator from 
Maine is getting over on this side of the 
aisle. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Recorp show that the Senator from 
Maine has returned to the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to Senators that the kindly things 
they have said about me personally, and 
which have distinguished their attitude 
during the entire time I have been here, 
amply repay me and atone for any mo- 
ments of embarrassment I have suffered 
this afternoon. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to let, this occasion pass without 
making a brief observation. I have not 
joined in the general compliments to the 
Senator from Maine, and have not said 
a word. However, I wish to add that 
everything that has been said about his 
fine spirit of leadership and his spirit 
as a Senator and gentleman meets with 
my full and complete accord. I wish I 
could add something that would really 
give the Senator the praise to which he 
is fairly and justly entitled. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I repeat 
with added emphasis all I said a moment 
ago in expression of my gratitude and 
appreciation for the kindly things Sen- 
ators have always said and the courtesies 
which they have always shown me. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, if we have 
reached an understanding, I move, as in 
legislative session, that the Senate stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 31 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 15, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 14 (legislative day of May 
21), 1947: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Robert A. Lovett, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of State, vice Dean G. Acheson, re- 
signed. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Andrew N. Overby, of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for a term of 2 
years and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed, vice Harry D. White; resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 14 (legislative day of 
April 21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Stanton Griffis to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Poland. 

George R. Merrell to be Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Ethiopia. 
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TO BE CONSULS GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Edwin A. Plitt 
-Charles H. Derry 


TO BE CONSULS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


Richard D. Gatewood John Frémont Melby 


Douglas Jenkins, Jr. 
Jobn D. Jernegan 
J. Jefferson Jones 3d 
Charles R. Burrows 
William F. Busser 
Robert P. Chalker 
Glion Curtis, Jr. 


Bolard More 

Miss Katherine E. 
O'Connor 

J. Graham Parsons 

Halleck L. Rose 

Fred K. Salter 

William P. Snow 
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William P, Cochran, Hervé J. L'Heureux 
Jr. John H, Madonne 


Robert D. Coe Sheldon T. Mills 
Gerald A. Drew Harold B. Minor 
Everett F. Drumright James K. Penfield 
Elbridge Durbrow Guy W. Ray 
Walton C. Ferris Edward J. Sparks 
Raymond A. Hare Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
Cloyce K. Huston son, Jr. 

Gerald Keith Edward T. Wailes 
John B. Ketcham Thomas C. Wasson 
Charles F. Knox, Jr. James Wk Wright 
Foy D. Kohler 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 4 


Philip M. Davenport David A. Thomasson 
Miss Constance R. 
Harvey - 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3, 
CONSUL, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr. 
TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 3 


William K. Allshie Douglas MacArthur 2d 

E, Tomlin Bailey Elbert G. Mathews 

Ralph J. Blake Gordon H. Mattison 

Carl H. Boehringer Brewster H. Morris 

Niles W. Bond Robert Newbegin 

Charles R, Burrows J. Graham Parsons 

Richard W. Byrd Marselis C. Parsons, 

John Willard Carrigan Jr. 

Norris B. Chipman G, Frederick Reinhardt 

Walter C. Dowling Arthur L. Richards 

John K. Emmerson Livingston Satter- 

Andrew B. Foster thwaite 

Norris S. Haselton George F. Scherer 

L. Randolph Higgs Donald W. Smith 

Outerbridge Horsey William P. Snow 

John D. Jernegan Philip D. Sprouse 

U. Alexis Johnson Carl W. Strom 

George Lewis Jones,Clare H. Timberlake 
Jr. Ivan B. White 

E. Allan Lightner, Jr.Evan M. Wilson 


TO BE A FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER OF CLASS 3, A 
CONSUL, AND A SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
William Bruce Lockling 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 4, 
CONSUL, AND / SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC 
SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Clarence Boonstra Hugh D. Farley 

Willard O. Brown John C. Payne 

Joseph L. Dougherty Edward J. Rowell 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 5, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Wymberley DeR. Coerr 


Charles Robert Moore 
H. André Weismann 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 

Arthur B. Allen 

John A. Armitage 

Denis A. Baumhover 

William B. Cobb, Jr. 

Richard T. Davies 

Lambert John 
Eichner, Jr. 

Baird E. Emmons 
TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 1 

Paul H. Alling David McK, Key 

Charles E. Bohlen Edward B. Lawson 

William W. Butter- Warwick Perkins 
worth, Jr. Edwin A. Plitt 

John M, Cabot Karl L, Rankin 

Paul C. Daniels James W. Riddleberger 

Howard Donovan 
TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 2 

Theodore C. Achilles Homer M. Byington, 


John Calvin Hill, Jr. 
Elmer C. Hulen 

John A. McKesson III 
Paul M. Miller 

Miss Susannah Mirick 
B. Frank Poe, Jr. 
Wells Stabler 


Charles W. Adair, Jr. 


J, Jefferson Jones 3d 


H. Gardner Ainsworth M. Gordon Knox 


John H. Burns 
Donald B, Calder 


William L. Krieg 
Sidney K. Lafoon 


V. Lansing Collins, Jr.Donald W. Lamm 


Leonard J. Cromie 
Richard H. Davis 
Irven M. Eitreim 
Robert S. Folsom 
Edward L, Freers 
Paul E. Geier 
Lewis E. Gleeck, Jr. 
Richard E. Gnade 
Caspar D. Green 
Franklin Hawley 


Robert H. McBride 
David H. McKillop 
John M. McSweeney 
Albert E. Pappano 
Milton C. Rewinkel 
Stuart W. Rockwell 
William Langdon 
Sands 
Bromley K. Smith 
Henry T. Smith 


Martin J. Hillenbrand John W. Tuthill 


John P. Hoover 
John Evarts Horner 
Richard A. Johnson 


J. Kittredge Vinson 
William W. Walker 
Fraser Wilkins 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 5 


Alvin M, Bentley 
Donald C. Bergus 
W. Wendell Blancké 
Thomas D. Bowie 
Howard Brandon 
Herbert D. Brewster 


Charles E. Hulick, Jr. 
Armistead M. Lee 
George T. Lister 
Rupert A. Lloyd 
Albert K. Lucey, Jr. 
LaRue R. Lutkins 


William C. Burdett, Jr.James G. McCargar 


George Carnahan 
David P. Coffin 

A. John Cope, Jr. 
Robert F. Corrigan 
Forrest N. Daggett 
Robert J. Dorr 
Donald A. Dumont 
John F. Fitzgerald 
William J. Ford 


Cleveland B. McKnight 


James L. O'Sullivan 
Henry L. Pitts, Jr. 
Randolph Roberts 
Ralph A, Schweitzer 
Cabot Sedgwick 
Richard M. Service 
Robert M. Sheehan 
Harold Sims 


Douglas N. Forman, Jr.J. Ramon Solana 


David L. Gamon 
Michael R. Gannett 
William C. George 


Herbert D. Spivack 
Norman O. Stines, Jr. 
Weldon Litsey 


Charles C. Gidney, Jr.Richard E. Usher 


Thomas A. Goldman 
Marshall Green 


Joseph N. Greene, Jr. 


J. Brock Havron 
Douglas Henderson 
J. William Henry 


Sheldon B. Vance 
Edward L. Waggoner 
Harvey R. Wellman 
George M. Widney 
William A, Wieland 


TO BE FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS OF CLASS 6, VICE 
CONSULS OF CAREER, AND SECRETARIES IN THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


OF AMERICA 
William M. Bates 
Robert O. Blake 
Philip J. Halla 
Raymond J. Harris 


Bruce M. Lancaster 

Miss Constance Mc- 
Cready 

John B. McGrath 


Robert S. Henderson James D. Newton 


Peter Hooper, Jr. 
Warren A. Kelsey 


Kenedon P. Steins 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
William E. Warne to be Assistant Secretary 


of the Interior. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Col. Samuel N. Karrick to be a member, 
California Debris Commission. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL OF PUERTO RICO 
Luis Negron Fernandez to be Attorney Gen- 


eral of Puerto Rico. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Owen McIntosh Burns to be United States 


John M. Allison 


Jr. 
H. Merrell Benninghoff Cavendish W. Cannon 
James C. H. Bonbright Vinton Chapin 


Philip W. Bonsal 
John H. Bruins 


Warren M. Chase 
Oliver Edmund Clubb 


attorney for the western district of Pennsyl- 
vania, i 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Otto F. Heine to be a United States marshal 
for the district of Hawaii. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, May 14, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O King Eternal, as we come to our 
duties, take our thoughts, our motives, 
and our labors, that we may continue 
them with Thy blessed approval. At 
times we desire to do that which is be- 
yond our strength; be gracious to accept 
the wish when we fail to do the deed. 
Let us feel Thy great mercy stirring the 
depths of our souls in closer dedication 
to our God and our country. 

Do Thou endow us plenteously with 
those gifts which enlighten the mind, 
that we may realize that the world has 
no lasting honors for those who seek only 
self, while those who interpret their sur- 
plus as another’s need will awake to find 
themselves immortal. Dear Lord, hu- 
man hearts are failing, but in Thy sight 
no life is common or worthless; so bless 
us with the inspiration of hope and with 
a sense of dignity, that we may be real 
and abiding contributions to the moral 
and spiritual forces of our land. 

Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On April 16, 1947: 

H. R. 1943. An act to establish a permanent 
Nurse Corps of the Army and the Navy and 
to establish a Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps in the Army. 

On April 25, 1947: 

H. R. 731. An act to establish the Theodore 
Roosevelt National Memorial Park; to erect 
a monument in memory of Theodore Roose- 
velt in the village of Medora, N. Dak., and for 
other purposes, 

On April 29, 1947: 

H. R. 2404. An act to suspend certain im- 

port taxes on copper. 
On May 1, 1947: 

H. R. 2849. An act making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 3020. An act to prescribe fair and 
equitable rules of conduct to be observed by 
labor and management in their relations with 
one another which affect commerce, to pro- 
tect the rights of individual workers in their 
relations with labor organizations whose 
activities affect commerce, to recognize the 
paramount public interest in labor disputes 
affecting commerce that endanger the public 
health, safety, or welfare, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
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the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Tart, Mr. BALL, Mr. Ives, Mr. Murray, 
and Mr. ELLENDER to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an editorial from a Wilming- 
ton, Del., newspaper. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 


- include an editorial. 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and in- 
clude a signed editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Daily News by John S. Knight 
on the subject Curb on Reckless 
Spending Requires Public Support. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a special order for Mon- 
day next, but that being the day set aside 
for memorial services I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have this same spe- 
cial order on Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on ‘tomorrow, 
after disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s desk and at the conclusion of 
any special orders heretofore entered, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER.’ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


PILGRIMAGE FOR GOLD STAR MOTHERS, 
SISTERS, AND WIVES OF DECEASED 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman recently 
called for approval of the provisions of 
the Gold Star pilgrimage bill which I in- 
troduced in the House in January 1945 
and which I am once again proposing to 
Congress. 

The Hall measure reads as follows: 

A bill to provide for pilgrimages of Gold 
Star mothers, sisters, and wives to the 
graves of their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands who died in the service of the armed 
forces of the United States during World 
War II and who are buried in foreign 
lands 
Be it enacted, etc., That there are author- 

ized: to be appropriated such sums as may 

be necessary to enable the Administrator of 

Veterans’ Affairs, under such regulations as 

he may prescribe, to provide for, as soon as 

Possible, and to pay the necessary expenses 

of, pilgrimages of mothers, sisters, and wives 

of servicemen who died during World War IT 
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and were buried in foreign lands, to their 
sons’, brothers’, and husbands’ graves. 


Every Gold Star mother, sister, and 
wife of the recent war should be given 
the chance to visit the grave of her loved 
one if it is at all practicable and possible. 

The practice of bringing home remains 
of veterans who fell in battle is now be- 
ing followed to some extent in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the individual 
family. But most people seem to prefer 
that graves of the fallen be left un- 
opened. Many would rather the sorrow 
brought on by death be locked within 
the mound of earth on that far-off shore 
instead of renewing its pangs by the re- 
turn of mortal clay. 

It is logical and natural that those 
nearest and dearest to the deceased 
should want to make a pilgrimage to the 
place, however remote, yet hallowed, 
where he fell fighting for his flag and 
his country. 

After the First World War, several 
thousand Gold Star Mothers visited their 
sons’ graves in France at Uncle Sam’s 
expense. They set the precedent which 
ought to be observed at the present. I 
hope Congress will not hesitate in pro- 
viding funds and the authority with 
which to make similar pilgrimages pos- 
sible in the near future. 

I feel sure that all veterans’ organiza- 
tions in America, along with their auxil- 
iaries, will be strongly in favor of the plan 
as outlined in my bill. The Gold Star 
mothers, sisters, and wives ought to be 
considered and included in any mass 
pilgrimage which finally takes place, 

How soon action is to be forthcoming 
in this regard will depend upon the sin- 
cerity of all who give lip service to the 
relatives of these dead heroes. Let us, 
then, arouse ourselves te our duty. The 
Hall bill provides for these pilgrimages 
of Gold Star mothers and sisters and 
wives to the graves of their closest ones, 
who died in service during World War II, 
and are now buried in foreign lands. 
There should be no delay in our making 
such a measure the law of the land. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ACT, 
1947 


Mr. HARTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 3020) to 
prescribe fair and equitable rules of con- 
duct to be observed by labor and man- 
agement in their relations with one an- 
other which affect commerce, to protect 
the rights of individual workers in their 
relations with labor organizations whose 
activities affect commerce, to recognize 
the paramount public interest in labor 
disputes affecting commerce that en- 
danger the public heulth, safety, or wel- 
fare, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. HARTLEY, LANDIS, 
HOFFMAN, LESINSKI, and BARDEN. 

FOREIGN RELIEF 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that under House Joint Resolution 134, 
the so-called foreign relief bill, the 
United States undertakes relief to Italy 
and Hungary, while under the proposed 
peace treaties Italy is to pay Russia $100,- 
000,000 in war reparations, and Hungary 
is to pay Russia $200,000,000 for the same 
cause, is anomalous and inconsistent to 
a great many American people. While 
Italy will not begin payments, as I under- 
stand it, until 2 years after the treaty, 
Hungary is already charged with that 
obligation, and it was freely said in 
the hearings that Hungary would not 
need relief if she did not have to pay 
reparations. 

It seems to me that this difficulty could 
be obviated if President Truman, in 
exercise of the powers vested in him 
by the Lend Lease Act, negotiate with 
Russia for an assignment of these war 
damage claims against Hungary and 
Italy, for which we in return would give 
her credit on the 211,000,000, 000 she 
owes us. We could then cancel these 
obligations against Italy and Hungary, 
which would do more for European re- 
covery and good will than almost any 
other thing we could do. 

We could even go further and do the 
same with the $300,080,000 proposed as 
war damages to Russia by both Finland 
and Rumania. In fact, there is no 
reason why we could not carry this to 
other countries faced with payment of 
war reparations to Russia, in each in- 
stance giving Russia the credit on her 
indebtedness to us under lend-lease, and 


canceling the obligation of the debtor | 


nations This would, of course, not di- 
rectly interfere with either House Joint 
Resolution 134 or the peace treaties. 

Russia could not complain, and there 
is no reason why the President should 
not undertake negotiations to accom- 
plish what seems to me is one of the 
biggest steps toward peaceful relations 
in Europe and world peace. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR DECEASED 
MEMBERS 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Memorials, 
I take this time to advise the Members 
of the House that all necessary arrange- 
ments have been made for the annual 
memorial services to be held next Mon- 
day, May 19. The families of our de- 
ceased Members who passed on during 
the past year have been invited, and 
many of them, no doubt, will be here. 
We should make every effort to be here 
next Monday, just before noon. It is a 
mark of respect we owe to our deceased 
colleagues. 

The memorial addresses will be deliv- 
ered by the distinguished gentleman 
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from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE] and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. Mansrietp]. The distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TIB- 
BOTT] will sing two selections during the 
services. The music will be furnished by 
the United States Marine Corps or- 
chestra. 
AID TO KOREA 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise anc extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, when I came 
into the Chamber I noticed that one of 
the Democratic Members of Congress 
was reading this newspaper carrying the 
caption “Truman asks $200,000,000 for 
Korea” in big headlines. Now, you 
know that Mr. Truman asked for $300,- 
000,000 for Greece; Mr. Truman asked 
for $100,000,000 for Turkey, and he is 
asking for millions and millions for vari- 
ous countries of the world. This admin- 
istration is at home asking Congress to 
appropriate the great, large gifts. If 
you pick up the statement issued by the 
Treasury Department you will notice 
that on May 9 we were $275,639,000,000, 
and many more dollars, in the red. 
This administration has always been in 
the red. We have been in the red so 
long that since the New Deal came into 
power we have increased our national 
indebtedness over 1,200 percent. Think 
of such an increase. Oh, it is terrible, 
Now you are coming in here with appro- 
priation bills asking the Congress to cut 
down our home appropriations—and 
rightfully so. We should cut down these 
appropriations everywhere we possibly 
can at home, but how can you cut down 
your own people when you are asked to 
give millions and hundreds of millions 
to every country in the world? It does 
not make sense. This morning the 
United States News says that Britain is 
going to ask for another loan for Great 
Britain in 1948. Do you fellows not 
know that you gave Great Britain 
$4,400,000,000 last year? That is 
enough. Now they want another loan 
in 1948. So, if you give any more money 
to those fellows to socialize Great 
Britain, you are just simply nuts. That 
is all it is. We must economize or bust. 
We will wreck our country unless we can 
balance our budget. Think vf increas- 
ing our debt over 1,200 percent. That is 
what you have done in 14 years. You 
were elected to economize—the majority 
of you. Let us doit. Again, I tell you 
10 pennies make a dime and 10 dimes 
make a dollar. Let us squeeze the eagle 
and make him holler. Be wise and econ- 
omize. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. COLE of Missouri asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an article ap- 
pearing in the American Bar Association 
Journal by John R. Nicholson of the Chi- 
cago bar entitled “Pensions for Part- 
ners: Tax Laws Are Unfair to Lawyers 
and Firms.” 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
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Recorp and include a report of Policy 
Committee to members of the Rochester 
United Nations Association, 


CONDITIONS AT IWỌ JIMA 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
I.received a letter from a young friend of 
mine currently stationed on Iwo Jima. 
At this time when committees of the 
Congress are considering merger of the 
armed forces, appropriations therefor, 
and huge gifts for the relief of destitu- 
tion, the following excerpts from this 
young man’s letter seem to me to be par- 
ticularly pertinent: 


1. The Air Force is in very bad 1 both 
as regards equipment and maintenance. 
Also, it makes a very poor job of running, 
or trying to run, as a separate unit. It has 
neither the quantity or quality of personnel 
to do two jobs—the work of the air corps 
and the ground forces. It has to call on 
other branches such as Engineers, Ordnance, 
Signal Corps, etc. 

2. The dependent housing situation is 
bad. Many officers are leaving the service 
because they cannot bring their families 
overseas. It has caused a distinct lowering 
of morale even among Regular Army. They 
were promised housing within 3 months and 
even after 6 months’ duty there is no pros- 
pect of obtaining it. On a place like this 
they could have all the houses they need in 
1 month. There are literally hundreds of 
quonsets which require only minor repairs, 
which could be utilized. 

3. The civilians (excluding the teachers) 
have not been utilized fully or properly. 
Many of them are having a vacation at a 
high salary, but it is not their fault. They 
were sent here as instructors and supervisors 
of equipment, maintenance, etc., but they 
are not being used for that purpose. One 
Diesel mechanic, who lives with me, has not 
done 2 hours’ work in the 2 months he has 
been here. He wants to work, but there is 
nothing for him to do. 

4. There seems to be some animosity be- 
tween Air Forces and Ground Forces, between 
Army and Navy. I hope the merger will 
allay some of this feeling. 

5. The waste of equipment is shocking. 
Lately, it seems, they are beginning to do 
something about it, taking inventory and 
shipping it to China, Korea, etc, but* for 
months very valuable material has lain ex- 
posed to the elements and “cannibalized” by 
scroungers. As a taxpayer, it hurts * 
My over-all reaction is that somebody had 
better “get on the ball” and d something to 
bring the Army to some degree of discipline 
and efficiency, 


BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
trolling factor motivating the vote of 
many on the bill for aid to Greece and 
Turkey was the fact that the President 
had announced to the world that we 
would come to the aid of these countries 
in the struggle which they faced to pre- 
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vent being submerged by outside pres- 
sures. It was felt that to defeat this 
measure would be a repudiation, not of 
the President, but of our own position of 
world leadership, and that such action 
would be construed as an indication that 
we are a divided nation and would fur- 
nish an invitation to further aggressive 
and expansionist tactics. 

I, for one, and I know I speak for many 
of like mind on this side of the aisle, 
strongly endorse our pursuit of a bipar- 
tisan foreign policy. We earnestly de- 
sire, in complete good faith, to subordi- 
nate partisanship completely over this 
crucial issue which will determine the 
entire future of our country and, per- 
haps, our survival as a Nation and a 
people. 

With the utmost deference and re- 
spect, therefore, I call to the President's 
attention the fact that bipartisanship is 
a two-way street. Our policy, to be 
effective, must be bipartisan in its con- 
ception, as well as its execution. 

Every effort should be made to call on 
the legislative team of both political par- 
ties frequently and sincerely in the for- 
mulation of our foreign policy. It is dis- 
turbing to have loose talk going about by 
those in high authority regarding 
$5,000,000,000 loans to other foreign 
countries until such a program has been 
discussed and approved in substance by 
at least the leadership of both parties. 

This is a warning, issued in the friend- 
liest spirit and the most sincere desire 
to keep foreign policy on the high level 
which it has recently enjoyed. The 
Congress does not wish to be presented 
with any further fait accompli. If that 
happens again, the comparatively clear 
sailing which the Greece-Turkey aid bill 
enjoyed may not be repeated. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial from 
the New York Times. 

Mr. GARY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
ReEcorp and include an editorial which 
appeared in the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch on April 28, 1947, entitled “Ex- 
pensive Penny-Pinching in Washington.” 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the REcorp in two instances and 
in each to include editorial comment. 

Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a telegram he re- 
ceived from Allen Rubottom, manager of 
15 municipal airport at Fort Worth, 

ex. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. LARCADE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 


OUR AIRPORT PROGRAM MUST BE CAR- 
RIED OUT—PROPOSED REDUCTIONS IN 
APPROPRIATIONS, IF EFFECTED, WILL 
RETARD IT 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a telegram from 
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the mayor of Chicago and also a tele- 
gram from the city council of Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from mu- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago in the city of Chicago we were 
fortunaté in electing as mayor one of our 
foremost citizens, a splendid, efficient 
and experienced businessman, and an 
economy-minded executive. I refer to 
Hon. Martin H. Kennelly who succeeded 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly under whose 14 
years of splendid and efficient adminis- 
tration many improvements and better- 
ments were made to our city which time 
will not permit me to enumerate, yet I 
cannot resist in calling attention briefly 
to the construction during Mayor Kelly’s 
regime of many new schools, the de- 
molishing and rehabilitation of many 
blighted districts upon which many 
splendid housing projects have been 
erected, the building of our subway, the 
construction of one of the country’s 
largest airports, the beautifying and en- 
largements of our parks, and the widen- 
ing and construction of over 100 miles 
of connecting boulevards. It is gratify- 
ing that he has been succeeded by a man 
of the capacity of Mayor Kennelly who, 
I know, will set an example to the mayors 
of other cities as to how a municipal 
government can and should be admin- 
istered in the interest of its people and 
taxpayers. Mayor Kennelly was elected 
by an overwhelming majority of 274,000 
votes and this notwithstanding that the 
Republican National Committee, and the 
city, county, and State committees, made 
the municipal election a national issue. 
I know that he will have the cooperation 
of all our outstanding businessmen as 
well as laboring men who have displayed, 
and justly so, their confidence in him. 

Mayor Kennelly will not only follow 
in the footsteps of such former Demo- 
cratic mayors as the old and young 
Carter H. Harrisons, each of whom served 
five terms; Mayor Dunne; Mayor Dever; 
Mayor Cermak; and Mayor Kelly, in all 
of whose administrations the people 
were efficiently served as compared with 
the administration of former Republican 
Mayor Thompson, but he has the inter- 
est and welfare not only of his city but 
that of the Nation at heart, as is evi- 
denced by a telegram which he has ad- 
dressed to me and to other Members 
from Chicago, wherein he urges sufficient 
and proper appropriations in carrying 
out our Federal airport program. The 
telegram speaks for itself, and I insert 
it at this point as part of my remarks: 

CHICAGO, ILL., May 12, 1947. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress, 
Washingt n, D. O.: 

Reference to House Appropriations Com- 
mittee eliminating all funds for Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration operation of traffic- 
control towers and reduction in the amount 
of money to be allotted for building new air- 
ports. Control-tower operations is proper 
function of Government. Such a move would 
doubtless create improper control conditions 
throughout the Nation. Reduction of aid in 
building airports will defeat entire airport 
program. Amounts now appropriated and 
authorized are woefully inadequate to effect 
purpose of Federal Airport Act. Without Gov- 
ernment aid increased rather than dimin- 
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ished, Chicago’s Douglas Airport cannot pro- 
ceed, although it is of vital importance to 
the continuation of interstate and inter- 
national traffic and to military operations in 
case of national emergency, 
MARTIN H. KENNELLY, 
Mayor of Chicago. 


Mr. Speaker, I subscribe to Mayor 
Kennelly’s request for the appropriation 
of these funds and in the carrying out 
of the program initiated under the Fed- 
eral Airport Act and appeal to the fair- 
minded Members of this House to vote 
for the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney], to in- 
crease the appropriation for Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to $70,982,000. 

I have also received a request from the 
members of the Common Council of the 
City of Chicago protesting these proposed 
cuts and a telegram from the chairman 
of the aviation committee, of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry, 
which I insert as part of my remarks. It 
reads as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL, May 13, 1947. 
Hon. ADOLPH J. SaBaTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Current attempt in H. R. 3311 to curtail 
appropriations by eliminating from Civil 
Aeronautics Administration appropriations 
the Federal operation of airport control tow- 
ers is believed by our aviation committee to 
be inadvisable as without such Federal con- 
trol each city having important airports 
might otherwise operate arbitrarily with 
great probability of serious confusion to 
pilots of scheduled airlines and danger to 
traveling public at a time when new era 
of safety can be foreseen through operation 
of ground control approach system and in- 
strument landing system which also must be 
under Federal control for obvious reasons. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Erwin SEaco, 
Chairman, Aviation Committee, the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel that these tele- 
grams attest to the vital interest of the 
people of the Chicago area in this subject 
legislation and it is my belief that be- 
Sides these proposed unfair cuts that 
there are other unjustifiable reductions 
recommended by the committee which 
conditions do not warrant. I believe in 
economy but not a false economy that 
would jeopardize the lives of thousands 
of air passengers and I sincerely hope 
that the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York will be adopted. 

MAKE SOCIAL SECURITY A FACT AND 
NOT A FICTION 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the Jouse for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in the name 
of humanity and national security, we 
have spent billions of dollars for the re- 
lief of people in other lands while neg- 
lecting the needs of our own citizens. 

We are withholding assistance from 
the people who helped to build our Na- 
tion and giving it to strangers who may, 
at some future time, be our enemies, 
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Such a contradictory policy is beyond 
understanding. It is hardly calculated 
to inspire in our people that faith in 
representative government upon which 
our national security primarily depends. 

Democracy will not survive and de- 
velop on words alone. It must prove 
that it can work for the good of all. In 
the first quarter of 1947 many business 
corporations made greater profits than 
in any other quarter of their history, 
not excluding the fantastic years of the 
1920's. 

In that same quarter of 1947 prices 
rose steadily toward inflationary peaks, 
while the aged, the blind, and dependent 
children, who try to exist on fixed pay- 
ments that were meager to begin with, 
have seen their few dollars buy less and 
less. Slowly but surely they are being 
squeezed toward extinction. 

In addition to the billions we have spent 
abroad for relief, we have hurried 
through legislation to provide other bil- 
lions in loans—more properly called 
gifts—to foreign governments. But when 
our own dispossessed citizens ask for the 
relief they are met with a stony silence. 


A little more than a year ago the na- 
tional average payments to 2,047,446 re- 
cipients of old-age assistance were only 
$39.60 a month; 70,882 needy blind re- 
ceived an average of only $33.35 a month. 
Since that time the cost of living has risen 
rapidly. With controls off, there was a 
mad scramble for excess profits, and our 
needy citizens became the first victims. 
Again there are ominous signs that our 
Nation is on the roller-coaster of boom- 
and-bust, yet with the terrible experience 
of the 1930’s still fresh in our minds, we 
are taking no steps to cushion the shock 
for those who are least able to bear it. 

It should be plain to every mature per- 
son in our country that the tremendous 
productivity of our economy is meaning- 
less unless all of our people have the pur- 
chasing power to buy the products of ag- 
riculture and industry. We cannot sur- 
vive half rich and half poor. Let us not 
forget that the “have and have-not” is- 
sue which caused, and is causing, so 
much trouble for the world can also cause 
us domestic trouble. 

With callous disregard for this emer- 
gency, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has lopped off $77,800,000 from the 
Labor-Federal Security budget. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons over 
60 years of age, too young to get present 
old-age assistance, must become subjects 
of direct relief. I know many of these 
oldsters who have given the best years 
of their lives to their country. The hu- 
miliations they are forced to undergo add 
insult to injury. J say that we have no 
right to help the people of other lands un- 
less we are prepared at the same time to 
help our own. Economy has its place in 
Government, but it must never be at the 
expense of the needy. Our present social 
security program is only a beginning. It 
must go forward and not backward. One 
of the first amendments to aid its devel- 
opments must be the lowering of the 
eligible age to 6L, so that American men 
and women may apply for old-age assist- 
ance in time as a right, and not as a 
charity. 

A recession, mild or severe, with a con- 
sequent loss of employment to many is 
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inevitable. We do- not want to see our 
veterans, trying to make a delayed start 
in life, become its first victims. Far bet- 
ter to retire the old folks who are still 
working, to make way for the young upon 
whom the future of our country in the 
uncertain future immediately ahead de- 
pends than to stir up resentment within 
families. 

In the case of those oldsters who are 
not working, and who will never be hired 
by industry, the need for reducing the 
eligible age for assistance to 60 is par- 
ticularly urgent. Furthermore, there 
should be no enforced contributions from 
children. The law must be amended so 
that those who apply for old-age or blind 
assistance will be able to stand on their 
own qualifications. This provision will 
not prevent children from contributing 
to their parents’ support if they wish to 
do so on moral grounds. Support-your- 
relatives or responsible-relatives clause is 
now invoked in many States, although it 
is not a Federal requirement. Too often 
this is used by the States as an excuse to 
deny aid to a deserving applicant. And 
where the children are forced to con- 
tribute, the cost of the collections greatly 
exceeds the amount collected. This has 
caused much misunderstanding and hard 
feelings among families and has broken 
up many homes. To show to what ex- 
treme such an unworkable law will go, 
may I quote the experience of Connecti- 
cut. In that State, under the respon- 
sible-relative clause, it was stipulated 
that liability rests on a husband or wife, 
father or mother, grandfather or grand- 
mother, and children or grandchildren. 

They call this social security. 

It is high time that we as a people put 
first things first and develop a social 
security system that will give adequate 
protection to the aged, the blind, and de- 
pendent children, lest democracy become 
a mockery in our own eyes. 

The homes of America must be free 
from want and free from fear. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent hat today, at the 
conclusion of the legislative program 
of the day and following any special 
orders heretofore entered, I may be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 min- 
utes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN PAUL JONES BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 144) provid- 
ing for the comprehensive observance 
of the bicentennial of John Paul Jones. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
John Paul Jones Bicentennial Commission 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”) and to be com of 15 members, as 
follows: The President of the United States; 
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the President pro tempore of the Senate; 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; 6 persons to be designated by the 
President of the United States: 3 Members 
of the Senate to be designated by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate; and 3 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
designated by the Speaker of the House. 
The members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation and shall select a 
chairman from among their number. 

Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to arrange for memorial meetings 
and exercises in the year of 1947 in the 
city of Washington and other cities and 
places in the United States particularly as- 
sociated with the memory of John Paul 
Jones, and in universities, schools, and col- 
leges throughout the United States. . 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission may at its 
discretion accept from any source, public or 
private, money or other property to be used 
for the purpose of making surveys and in- 
vestigations, formulating, preparing, and 
considering plans and estimates for the im- 
provement, construction, or other expenses 
incurred, or to be incurred. 

(b) The Commission is authorized, without 
regard to the civil-service laws and the Class- 
ification Act of 1923, as amended, to em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of such per- 
sonnel at it may deem necessary to employ. 
Such compensation will be made from funds 
obtained in accordance with section 3 (a). 

(c) To the extent deemed by the Commis- 
sion to be necessary in carrying out its func- 
tions, the Commission is authorized to have 
printing, binding, lithographing, and other 
work done at establishments other than the 
Government Printing Office. Compensation 
for such work will be made from funds ob- 
tained in accordance with section 3 (a). 

(d) The Commission is authorized to pro- 
cure advice and assistance from any Govern- 
ment agency, including the services of tech- 
nical and other personnel in the executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments, and to procure advice and assistance 
from and to cooperate with individuals and 
agencies, public or private. The Superin- 
tendent of Documents shall make available 
to the Commission the facilities of his of- 
fice for the distribution of portraits, pam- 
phlets, and booklets herein authorized. 

Sec. 4. That the Commission shall, at the 
conclusion of its activities, submit to Con- 
gress a comprehensive report of the progress 
of its work. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
et to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


MEMORIAL TO FIRST INFANTRY DIVI- 
SION, WORLD WAR II 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 188) au- 
thorizing the erection on public grounds 


in the city of Washington, D. C., of a a 


memorial to the dead of the First Infan- 
try Division, United States Forces, World 
War II. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: ° 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
the Memorial Association of the First In- 
fantry Division, United States Army, permis- 
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sion to erect on public grounds of the United 
States in the city of Washington, D. C., adja- 
cent to the monument to the dead of the 
First Infantry Division, American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in World War I, a monument 
to the dead of the First Infantry Division, 
United States Forces in World War H; the 
site chosen and the design of the monu- 
ment and pedestal shall be approved by the 
Joint Committee of Congress on the Library 
with the advice and recommendations of the 
National Commission of Fine Arts, and the 
United States shall be put to no expense in 
or by the erection of this memorial. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CANNON'S PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 190) authoriz- 
ing the printing and binding. of a revised 
edition of Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives and providing 
that the same shall be subject to copy- 
right by the author. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there shall be printed 
and bound for-the use of the House 1,500 
copies of a revised edition of Cannon's Pro- 
cedure in the House of Representatives, by 
CLARENCE CANNON, to be printed under the 
supervision of the author and to be dis- 
tributed to the Members by the Speaker. 

Sec. 2. That, notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of the copyright laws and regulations 
with respect to publications in the public 
domain, such revised edition of Cannon’s 
Procedure in the House of Representatives 
shall be subject to copyright by the author 
thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MEMORIAL TO ANDREW W. MELLON 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 


ministration, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the 


joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) author- 


izing the erection in the District of 
Columbia of a memorial to Andrew W. 
Mellon. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to 
grant authority to the Andrew W. Melion 
Memorial Committee to erect a memorial 
fountain on public grounds at the intersec- 
tion of Pennsylvania and Constitution 
Avenues, in the District of Columbia, such 
grounds being now owned by the United 
States: Provided, That the design of the 
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memorial shall be approved by the National 
Commission of Fine Arts, and the United 
States shall be put to no expense in or by the 
erection of this memorial: Provided further, 
That unless funds, which in the estimation 
of the Secretary of the Interior are sufficient 
to insure the completion of the memorial, 
are certified available, and the erection of 
this memorial begun within 5 years from 
and aiter date of passage of this joint resolu- 
tion, the authorization hereby granted is 
revoked. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

JOHN PAUL JONES 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the proceedings 
by which the House passed the joint 
resolution for the John Paul Jones Bi- 
centennial Commission be vacated, and 
that the resolution be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include a resolution 
offered by Messrs. Hulse, Parkman, 
Burns, Ward, and Powers, of the Senate 
of the State of California. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD PAY 
TAXES FOR LAND IT OWNS IN CALI- 
FORNIA—McDONOUGH BILL, H. R. 2030, 
PROVIDES THIS—46 PERCENT OF CALI- 
FORNIA OWNED BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? j 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our States are facing a serious 
curtailment in tax revenue because of 
the huge Federal land holdings within 
their boundaries. The Federal Govern- 
ment has acquired vast acreage that has 
been set aside as national-forest land, 
and during the war has expanded its 
holdings for military and naval bases 
and for use by the multitude of agencies 
and enlarged departments which sprang 
up in the war years. 

All of this land is tax-free, and the 
State and local governments are de- 
prived of the revenue which would be 
paid on this land if it were under private 
ownership. At the same time both State 
and local governments must expend 
thousands of dollars for the protection 


of life and property in many of these 


areas owned by the Government, and 
must maintain roads and other facilities 
for the use of people living and working 
on property owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

In the State of California alone, the 
accumulation of land by the Federal 
Government has increased in 10 years 
from 37 percent to 46 percent of all land 
within the State. Federal. acquisition 
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has extended to 50 percent of all the 
land in 17 California counties. And in 
11 western States, 47 percent of all the 
land is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This presents a serious situation since 
all of this land is tax free. It means that 
the property owners must pay higher 
taxes to compensate for the loss of tax 
revenue on Federal Government-owned 
lands. It curtails the expenditure for 
improvements in local communities and 
in the counties. It deprives the State of 
legitimate sources of revenue. 

I believe it is time that the Federal 
Government accept its responsibility to 
compensate the States at least in part 
for the loss of tax revenue on lands that 
are owned by the Federal Government. 
I have introduced H. R. 2030 for this 
purpose. 

My bill would authorize annual pay- 
ments to the States, Territories and in- 
sular governments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment based on the fair value of na- 
tional-forest lands situated therein for 
the benefit of the local political subdi- 
visions where such lands are situated. 
Such payment will avert embarrassing 
fluctuations of income to counties to 
which stable income is essential to the 
efficient conduct of local functions of 
government. It will also remedy inade- 
quacies of contributions to costs of local 
government in localities where national- 
forest lands yield little or no revenue. 

Legislation such as H. R. 2030 is ur- 
gently needed, and I ask the Members 
of the House to give consideration to this 
problem during the present session of 
Congress. The California State Senate 
has also passed a resolution requesting 
such action as follows: 


Senate Resolution 79 


Resolution relative to Federal ownership of 
property within States and local govern- 
ments 
Whereas the problem of the acquisition 

and ownership of Federal lands in the several 

States is causing considerable concern be- 

cause of the reduced evaluation base upon 

which local property taxes can be levied; and 
Whereas such lands are and have been ac- 
quired for game reserves, forest reserves, pub- 
lic parks, public monuments, mineral re- 
serves, Federal building for governmental 
purposes, expanding military facilities, prop- 
erty acquired and used in a proprietary sense. 
and land remaining in public domain; and 
Whereas the accumulation of land for gov- 
ernmental purposes in the heart of metro- 
politan areas of large cities has substantially 
reduced the tax base laws used in the deter- 
mination of the ad valorem tax; and 
Whereas the accumulation of land for 

these several purposes has increased in 10 

years from 37 percent to 46 percent of all the 

lands in California; and 

Whereas such accumulation has extended 
to 50 percent of all the lands in 17 counties 
of said State; and 

Whereas in all the 11 Western States 47 
percent of the land is owned by the Federal 

Government; and 
Whereas such large accumulation of land 

by the Federal Government in California and 

the other 10 Western States has been de- 
structive to the fiscal structure of local gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas the withdrawal of such large 
amounts of land from taxation has left local 
government without adequate revenue for 
its support; and : 

Whereas this loss of revenue cannot be 
supplanted by other sources; and 
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Whereas it is necessary for local govern- 
ment to provide protection of life and prop- 
erty, the maintenance und construction of 
streets, roads, and highways, and other local 
facilities to service the properties acquired by 
the Federal Government and the people liv- 
ing thereon: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, as follows: 

1. That the Federal Government assume 
its financial responsibilities in relation to 
local governmental jurisdictions where such 
property is located; that Congress immedi- 
ately enact legislation to this end; 

2. That said legislation provide that local 
government be reimbursed in amount equiv- 
alent to taxes lost by virtue of such acquisi- 
tion by the Federal Government; or that 
such property as is owned by the Federal 
Government be permitted to be taxed locally 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as other local property; 

3. That property now held by the Federal 
Government which is not clearly necessary 
for a public purpose be disposed of in order 
that it may be returned to the local tax rolls 
for the purpose of local taxation and support 
of local government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is hereby directed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States, 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, to the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each of the Senators 
and Congressmen from California in the 
Congress of the United States, and that the 

Senators and Congressmen from California 
` in the Congress of the United States are re- 
spectfully requested to urge such action. 

(Resolution read and, on motion of Sena- 
tor Hulse, adopted.) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BENDER asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in five instances and include a 
series of articles written by Mr. Ralph J. 
Donaldson of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


BIPARTISAN ACTION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
idea advanced some time ago in the other 
body by an international statesman that 
the Congress should consider our foreign 
policy from a bipartisan standpoint is 
being extended to cover the domestic sit- 
uation; that is to say, we are told now 
that, if the President, or anyone else in 
authority in the administration, suggests 
a measure, that we in the Congress ought 
to go along because if we do not some- 
one in some other country might think 
we are not united here in America in the 
defense of our country and do not con- 
sider our national welfare. The same 
thought was advanced when we were con- 
sidering the Greek-Turkish gift. It was 
advanced again today by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Now, that argument that the Congress 
must blindly follow the lead of the Presi- 
dent or his advisers or members of his 
administration is neither sound, logical, 
nor consistent. The Congress and the 
Members of Congress have certain re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution, 
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Unless we want to surrender the major 
part of those responsibilities and duck 
our obligation to the people who sent us 
here, there is no reason in the wide world 
why we should accept every idea that 
comes out of the White House, which 
may have been suggested to the Presi- 
dent by someone who has something 
other than the welfare of America in his 
mind. 

There is no reason why we here in the 
House should follow international states- 
men over on the other side of the Capitol 
when they tell us that we should cut 
down appropriations, as we are going to 
do today, which are for the benefit of our 
own people, and then pour out our money 
to every country and every people in the 
world who may ask for it or who can be 
persuaded, if we suggest it, to come and 
get it or let us take it to them. Eventu- 
ally, we cannot protect ourselves if we 
continue to pour out our money and 
natural resources to every corner of the 
world in a vain and hopeless effort to 
give everyone everything they want or 
ask. America and her welfare should 
be our first objectives. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 


BIPARTISAN ACTION 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received a letter signed by 
200 people, members of a civic welfare 
organization in my county at Odin, Ill., 
in which they would like the Govern- 
ment, which ran out on them on a con- 
tract just prior to the war, to go through 
and help finish the building of a sewer 
project. I do not know just how I can 
answer that letter if I tell them that the 
Government cannot afford to keep its 
contract when last week we voted $650,- 
000,000 to go overseas, which presages a 
few billion more to follow. 

As far as this bipartisan policy is con- 
cerned, it is a one-way street, and you 
might just as well know that now. There 
wilt be no cooperation, there will be no 
bipartisan cooperation except as the Re- 
publicans take a “me too” attitude and 
go along. We will find that out when 
labor legislation and tax legislation go 
to the President for his signature, and 
we find it out every day on the floor of 
the House when an appropriation bill is 
presented. The sooner the majority 
party understands that the people ex- 
pect them to stand on their own two feet 
and protect the interest of the people of 
America first, and then deal out our 
largess afterward, if we can stand it, the 
better off the country will be and the 
better off the Republican Party will be. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL] has 
expired. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extends 
my remarks. i 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
Republicans will take heed when they 
hear the words of wisdom uttered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN] and the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. VURSELL]. The Republicans are in 
the majority in this body. Yesterday we 
were lectured by New Deal members of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations be- 
cause we were not cutting enough; that 
we promised to cut $6,000,000,000, and 
that we had not even scratched the sur- 
face. We will be lectured every day about 
the very same thing. How can we econ- 
omize when we vote as we did here last 
week on the Turkish-Greek deal? The 
parade is on. Remember, Members on 
the Republican side, you will be asked to 
vote for universal military training, you 
will be asked to vote on any number of 
military bills, you will be scolded by the 
administration about not looking back- 
ward. Remember your campaign pledges 
of last fall. Remember that we did not 
promise to spend money all over the 
world for all kinds of boondoggling proj- 
ects, but we did promise to balance the 
budget and cut expenditures, 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


FASCISM IN ACTION 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] presented a resolution 
which would, in effect, authorize the 
printing of some half million booklets 
entitled “Communism in Action.” Con- 
gress I think rightly took action on that 
and authorized the printing of them. It 
was a research analysis by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

Since February 5 there has been a 
similar resolution in this House regarding 
Fascism in Action. The Legislative Ref- 
erence Service of the Library of Congress 
has prepared an analogous report on 
Fascism in Action which, in my opinion, 
is just as important to the American peo- 
ple as Communism in Action. That par- 
ticular resolution has been called to the 
attention of the Committee on Printing. 
I understand it is before the full com- 
mittee today. It is my hope that the full 
committee will act upon this resolution, 
bring it to the floor of the House, and let 
the Members pass the resolution author- 
izing the printing of this research analy- 
sis on Fascism in Action in America. 

I refer to an editorial in today’s Post 
entitled “Let the Chips Fall.“ 

We as American citizens are just as 
much opposed to fascism as to com- 
munism. 

The editorial reads as follows: 


LET THE CHIPS FALL 


Today the House Appropriations Cummit- 
tee is scheduled to come to grips with fascism. 
The issue is House Resolution 83, sponsored 
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by Representative Parman, which calls for 
publication of a pamphlet, Fascism in Action, 
prepared for him by the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress. This 
booklet ought to be circulated as the coun- 
terpart of Communism in Action, prepared 
some time ago for Congressman Dmxsen. 
Nearly a million copies of the Dirksen publi- 
cation already have been printed. A clear 
precedent is thus established. We hope that 
the House committee will grasp its responsi- 
bility for bringing to the attention of Ameri- 
cans the workings of a force equally as sin- 
ister as communism. They are faces of the 
same repugnant medal. 

In this respect the record of the Subcom- 
mittee on Printing, which handled the reso- 
lution after Mr. Parman introduced it Feb- 
ruary 5, has been anything but encouraging. 
At first the subcommittee bottled up the res- 
olution. Then, after repeated inquiry, it re- 
ported the measure out to the full committee 
without recommendation. This was, indeed, 
a strange reaction on the part of men sup- 
posedly dedicated to oppose all forms of 
totalitarianism, If the resolution is allowed 
to stagnate, Congress will be placed in an 
exceedingly unfortunate light. It will have, 
in effect, given its blessing to an anti-Com- 
munist. crusade while at the same time re- 
maining oblivious to a force no less danger- 
ous to our way of life. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include the edi- 
torial in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES—PORTAL-TO-PORTAL 
PAY BILL SIGNED (H. DOC. NO, 247) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read, referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I have today signed H. R. 2157, the 
Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947. The pri- 
mary purpose of this act is to relieve em- 
ployers and the Government from po- 
tential liability for billions of dollars in 
so-called portal-to-portal claims. These 
claims have emerged since judicial in- 
terpretation of the wage-and-hour law 
raised the possibility that employers 
might be required to pay back wares for 
certain activities which in most indus- 
tries had not previousiy been considered 
by either workers or employers to be 
compensable. I belicve that, in the in- 
terest of the economic stability of our 
Nation, it is essential to clarify this mat- 
ter by statute. 

The Portal-to-Portal Act should end 
this uncertainty with respect to claims 
of still undetermined magnitude. Cur- 
rent wage negotiations can proceed more 
readily to a satisfactory conclusion, and 
businessmen will be able to plan with as- 
surance for full productior and price 
reductions. This will be of real value 
to labor and management in the main- 
tenance of a continued high level of em- 
ployment. 

I am confident that the purpose of the 
main provisions of the act is to eliminate 
the immense potential liabilities which 
have arisen as the result of the portal- 
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to-portal claims. It is not the purpose 
of the act to permit violation of our fun- 
damental wage-and-hour standards, or 
to allow a lowering of these standards. 
This is evident from the findings of the 
Congress set forth in cection 1 of the act 
as to the need for legislation. 

Some doubts have been expressed to 
me, however, concerning the effects of 
this legislation upon our wage and hour 
standards. 

Section 2 of the act relates to existing 
claims. From my consideration of this 
section, I understand it to be the intent 
of the Congress to meet the problem 
raised by portal-to-portal claims, but not 
to invalidate all other existing claims. 
The plain language of section 2 of the act 
preserves minimum wage and overtime 
compensation claims based upon activi- 
ties which were compensable in any 
amount under contract, custom, or prac- 
tice. Various provisions of the act such 
as sections 3, 9, and 12, would be ren- 
dered absurd or unnecessary under any 
other interpretation. Moreover, a con- 
trary interpretation would raise difficult 
and grave questions of constitutionality. 

As to section 4, relating to future 
claims, the legislative history of the act 
shows that the Congress intends that the 
words “principal activities” are to be 
construed liberally to include any work 
of consequence performed for the em- 
ployer, no matter when the work is per- 
formed. We should not lose sight of the 
important requirement under the act 
that all principal activities must be paid 
for, regardless of contract, custom, or 
practice. I am sure the courts will not 
permit employers to use artificial de- 
vices such as the shifting of work to the 
beginning or the end of the day to avoid 
liability under the law. 

I wish also to refer to the so-called 
good faith provisions of sections 9 and 10 
of the act. It has been said that they 
make each employer his own judge of 
whether or not he has been guilty of a 
violation. It seems to me that this view 
fails to take into account the safeguards 
which are contained in these sections. 
The employer must meet an objective 
test of actual conformity with an admin- 
istrative ruling or policy. If the em- 
ployer avails himself of the defense un- 
der these sections, he must bear the bur- 
den of proof. He must show that there 
was affirmative action by an adminis- 
trative agency and that he relied upon 
and conformed with such action. He 
must show further that he acted in good 
faith in relying upon that administrative 
action. 

Section 11 of the act gives the court 
discretionary authority to waive liqui- 
dated damages. Under the language of 
the section, however, it continues to be 
the duty of the court to award liquidated 
damages unless convinced that the em- 
ployer has, in good faith, sought to com- 
ply with his obligations under the act. 
I do not believe this section will be used 
to permit employers to engage in vio- 
lation of the law with impunity. 

I am aware that this act introduces 
new and possibly ambiguous language, 
the effects of which can be accurately 
measured only after interpretation by 
the courts. I have therefore instructed 
the Secretary of Labor to keep me cur- 
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rently informed as to the effects of this 
act upon the preservation of wage-and- 
hour standards. If those effects prove 
to be detrimental to the maintenance 
of fair labor standards for our workers, 
I shall request the Congress to take 
prompt remedial action. 

The enactment of H. R. 2157 makes 
necessary additional appropriations for 
the administration and enforcement of 
the wage-and-hour laws. The 2-year 
statute of limitations under this act will 
in most cases substantially reduce the 
period of time within which workers’ 
claims may be asserted under the wage- 
and-hour laws. It will be necessary, 
therefore, to augment the Government's 
program of inspection and enforcement 
in order to detect violations early enough 
to protect workers from undue losses. 
Other provisions of the act also place 
additional responsibilities upon the De- 
partment of Labor. I shall submit esti- 
mates to the Congress for the necessary 
appropriations. 

Prior to its adjournment last year, the 
Congress had reached a large measure 
of agreement as to legislation to increase 
minimum-wage standards. I trust that 
with the passage of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act, relieving the business community 
o? a heavy burden of doubt, the Con- 
gress will now turn to a reexamination 
of minimum-wage standards. 

In enacting the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, the Congress declared it to 
be our national policy to eliminate labor 
conditions detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and gen- 
eral well-being of workers. It has be- 
come increasingly evident that the mini- 
mum wage of 40 cents an hour estab- 
lished by that act is far from adequate 
to meet that national policy. I am con- 
vinced that immediate amendment of 
the act to provide a minimum of at least 
65 cents an hour is necessary. In addi- 
tion, minimum-wage benefits should be 
extended to many persons not now pro- 
tected by the law, as I have recommended 
in previous messages to the Congress. 

I recommend that the Congress take 
action upon these matters now. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WHITE House, May 14, 1947. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
RecorD and include an editorial on soil 
conservation appearing in the New York 
Times. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Obviously a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 57] 
Allen, Ul. Bell Boykin 
Andresen, Bennett, Mo. Buckley 
August H. Bland Buffett 
Auchincloss Bloom Bulwinkle 
Bates, Ky. Boggs, La. Butler 
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Byrne, N. Y. Fuller Miller, Nebr, 
Clements Gifford Morrison 
Clippinger Gregory Nodar 

Coffin Harless, Ariz. Patman 
Cooley Hays Pfeifer 

Cox Hendricks Powell 
D'Alesandro Jones, N. C. Rayfiel 
Davis, Tenn, Kearns Sarbacher 
Dawson, Ill. Kefauver Taylor 
Dawson, Utah Kelley Thomas, N. J. 
Dirksen Keogh Thomas Tex. 
Dondero Kerr Vinson 
Doughton Lemke Vorys 

Ellis Lyle Wadsworth 
Fellows McDowell West 
Fernandez McGarvey 

Flannagan Mansfield, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 366 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1948 


Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3311) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3311, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 


ask unanimous consent to proceed for- 


five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
on yesterday in an eloquent and power- 
ful manner gave to the House and to the 
Congress convincing reasons why our 
short-wave broadcasts abroad, known as 
the Voice of America, should be con- 
tinued. As a part of its strategy in mak- 
ing ideological advancement in taking 
country after country over, an important 
part of the Soviet Union’s war of nerves 
is in intense radio propaganda. While 
exact figures are not available, sufficient 
information is available for our officials 
and for us to know that Russia is spend- 
ing for this purpose several times what 
we are spending, and other countries, 
recognizing the value of this type of ac- 
tivity, are spending more than we do. 
It is a well-known fact that adherence, 
even a limited adherence, to the truth in 
its propaganda activities is not one of 
the elements of the Soviet Union’s pol- 
icy. It is also a well-known fact that an 
intensive drive is being made everywhere 
possible to place the United States in a 
false light. Japan, China, Asia, and else- 
where in the Far East did the same thing 
before and during the recent war. 

In the light of world conditions, in the 
light of the false propaganda being di- 
rected at us, it seems to me to be a wise 
investment to present America in its 
proper light and to expose the falsity 
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of propaganda the purpose of which is to 
undermine our prestige elsewhere and to 
create doubt, uncertainty, and disbelief 
in the minds of people elsewhere that 
there is any future for them except 
through the road of “communism. A 
powerful weapon of Hitler in the tech- 
nique of the war the Nazis had developed 
in its first and open stage was propa- 
ganda of all kinds, prominent among 
which was the radio that brought divi- 
sion among the intended victims through 
fear and uncertainty, the appeal to all 
kinds of emotionalism, principally fear 
and hatred. 

The same technique is being used now, 
except instead of the actual attack by 
the Soviet Union following when a peo- 


. ple are weakened and divided from 


within, the Communist group within a 
country takes over, and then the real 
viciousness starts into operation. 

The false and vicious types of radio 
propaganda being given to the peoples of 
other countries against our country 
should, and must, be met. 

In the Middle East, for example, I 
have been informed that Russian broad- 
casts accuse the United States of having 
diplomatic agents over there to gobble 
up all oil deposits. They cite in support 
the fact that we have oil attachés at our 
embassies and legations, and from this 
fact alone, being termed “oil attachés”— 
their title—that we have hundreds of 
them over there for the purpose of steal- 
ing the oil fields of the Middle East. Built 
up, as they cleverly do, the Russian ra- 
dio—although it is false except as to the 
title—and I have been informed that we 
have only six or seven such attachés— 
makes out a case that appeals emotion- 
ally, and the reaction, as intended, is to 
create fear and hatred of the United 
States. 

This is an illustration of how the truth 
is completely distorted. I have sug- 
gested to the State Department that the 
titles of these attachés be changed as 
an effective means of meeting this false 
propaganda, 

Every kind of deception or falsehood is 
resorted to—that which they think will 
assist in producing the desired results— 
fear and hatred of the United States or 
Great Britain—and when concentrating 
their efforts on a particular country, 
sending out propaganda that will con- 
fuse and divide a people, and to further 
the aims and objectives of the Russian or 
Communist Party within a country— 
thereby spreading as far and as rapidly 
as possible communism internationally, 
resulting in a more powerful and dan- 
gerous Soviet Union internally, and 
more dangerous as a world power and 
a world threat. 

Their broadcasts on the Moscow Con- 
ference is a distortion of the truth. The 
United States is pictured to unfortunate 
and starving and distressed persons of 
other countries—already subjected to 
fear—as a country that is responsible for 
their condition in some places, and in 
other places as a greedy and selfish im- 
perialistic nation. 

The blame is placed on the United 
States principally, and also Great Brit- 
ain—and France will probably now be 
included—for the unfortunate conditions 
that exist elsewhere, for the failure of 
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peace, and being clever propagandists, 
the Russians portray a discolored pic- 
ture and a distorted argument that is 
productive of the results they desire. 

The fact that the Soviet Union is re- 
sponsible for the negative Moscow Con- 
ference results is well known to us, but 
there are many countries in which only 
the Russian distortion of the story of 
the Conference is known. 

We know that the failure is due to 
Russia’s refusal to cooperate with under- 
standing. Secretary Marshall, in sub- 
stance, told the world that after his 
return, but great parts of the world were 
unable to get his report. In his report 
Secretary Marshall told us that the Soviet 
Union—and I quote from the New York 
Times editorial of April 29— made agree- 
ments impossible by insisting on condi- 
tions in both Austria and Germany which 
made inevitable not only a further drain 
on American resources, but also a con- 
tinuous economic deterioration in all Eu- 
rope, leading to new dictatorships and 
new strife.” 

The editorial—and I quote from it 
again because I agree with it—further 
says: “And though Mr. Marshall re- 
frained from saying so, it is no secret 
that it is in such a situation that the 
Communists put their hope for further 
expansion.” 

Under these conditions, in the light of 
the intense and false propaganda over the 
radio, what are we going to do? What 
should we do? 

Without discussing the value of the 
frequency we will lose, it is my opinion 
that it would be unwise to terminate this 
activity completely. 

The views of Secretary Marshall in the 
matter have been strongly expressed. It 
seems to me that his views are worthy of 
deep consideration. Next to the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Marshall is charged with 
the duty and responsibility of steering 
our ship of State. He has a duty and 
responsibility of a primary nature. Un- 
less substantial progress is made toward 
a real peace settlement at the next meet- 
ing of the Big Four foreign ministers 
which is scheduled for next November, I 
cannot see where any good can come of 
further efforts. As I interpret world con- 
ditions and world events, the deadline or 
time limit is the next meeting of the 
Big Four foreign ministers. In the mean- 
time, contrary to the recommendations, 
in fact, the urgings of Secretary Mar- 
shall, should we completely discontinue 
this activity? 

We are also aware that private indus- 
try cannot properly carry on this activ- 
ity, particularly outside the Western 
Hemisphere. The evidence from leading 
figures in the radio field is evident in this 
respect. 

You will note I have confined my re- 
marks to the basic question of the con- 
tinuance of this activity. While I have 
opinions which ih part agree and in part 
do not agree with the criticisms of per- 
sonnel and type of broadcast, I refrain 
from entering into them because they 
can be corrected if funds are appro- 
priated to continue the broadcasts. I 
agree that with the continuance the best 
brains in this country in this specialized 
field should be obtained, even if some 
have to respond and do so at a sacrifice 
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to themselves as they did during the war, 
in order that the maximum results for 
our country may be obtained. While 
World War II is over, peace does not 
prevail, and the peace is not won. Those 
in the radio field in whom everyone has 
confidence should, if necessary, respond 
to bring to this activity the maximum of 
success. I am sure they will gladly give 
their country of their brains and their 
time in the months ahead, and particu- 
larly between now and next November, 
as they so willingly did during the war 
period. 

My remarks today are addressed to 
the basic question of the immediate ne- 
cessity for continuing these broadcasts. 
I have hopes that this will be done in 
the House. In a sense it is still not too 
late. However, if it is not done in this 
body, I hope it will be done in the other 
branch, and that the conference com- 
mittee will see that the fands the Senate 
makes available are finally appropriated 
to assure the continuance of this impor- 
tant and necessary type of broadcast. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we 
should approach this problem knowing 
what we are doing and realizing what 
we are doing. We should approach this 
problem with the idea that if the Voice 
of America is to be continued it shall 
be the voice of America, and not some- 
thing that will discredit and destroy 
America and the good will of other coun- 
tries toward us. 

The trouble with me is that I like to 
know what I am doing, Would to God 
that that idea would spread. Every time 
this broadcasting business has been up 
I have done something that I do not be- 
lieve anyone else in the Congress has 
done: I have asked for copies of the 
broadcasts and I have read them. I 
know something about them, I am not 
so sure but that something must be done 
some time, and some time soon, with 
reference to these broadcasts; but for 
one solid year and a half the same man- 
agement has been in charge of that op- 
eration, and there has been no accom- 
plishment of putting the thing on a 
sound business basis where it was pull- 
ing ahead. 

These broadcasts which I shall refer to 
are of recent origin, coming within the 
last few weeks, and I do wish some of 
those who are advocating this would 
come into my office and read these 
broadcasts. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. OKONSKI. Why is it not pos- 
sible to print a copy of the broadcasts 
in the Recorp so that we can all see 
them? Why are they so secret? What 
is so secret about these broadcasts? 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing secret 
about them. The only question is as to 
the volume of them. To print those 
broadcasts in the Recorp would make a 
Recorp 40 times the volume of the regu- 
lar daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
lot of broadcasts that I have in my office. 

Let me give you an illustration of what 
is involved. There are 15-minute broad- 
casts to foreign countries upon the life 
and character of Carrie Chapman Catt, 
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an estimable woman who died within the 
last several months, but concerning 
whom the rest of the world would have 
very little idea and the present genera- 
tion of Americans would also have very 
little idea. 

Let me read to you one of the broad- 
casts to Russia: 

The hero of today’s Herald Tribune report 
has found a brilliant solution of his prob- 
lem. On Long Island, in New York State, 
there are a number of abandoned railroad 
branch lines. Our bright veteran has sur- 
veyed the available plots and found himself 
a cozy railroad station built of red bricks. 
He then contacted the railroad authorities 
and leased the empty building for a song. 
Within a short time the abandoned station 
was transformed into a cozy house, consist- 
ing of a bedroom, living room, kitchen, and 
bath. The house is equipped with electric- 
ity, steam heat, radio, a kitchen range, elec- 
tric refrigerator, and all other modern living 
equipment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TABER. Here is another line. 
They broadcast a number of book re- 
views covering a long period of time. 
Amongst the books was a book about the 
city of Denver. They tell how they used 
to shoot each other on sight and about 
the fellow who built an opera house there 
and the architect put Shakespeare’s pic- 
ture in the lobby. The man who had 
had the theater built, a silver tycoon, 
came in and ordered Shakespeare’s pic- 
ture taken out-of the lobby and had his 
picture placed in the lobby instead. 

Then there was another book on the 
anthology of American cities, by Rob- 
ert S. Allen, telling how corrupt those 
cities were. There was a broadcast of 
that. Both of those things were de- 
signed deliberately to hold America up 
to ridicule. When an outfit does not 
know any better than to do those things, 
it is time we began to wake up and to 
get things straightened out. What I de- 
mand and what I believe must be done, 
if we are going to have a Voice of Amer- 
ica, is that those things be cleaned up 
and that we have an outfit that is pull- 
ing for America and not trying to make 
us perfectly ridiculous and asinine. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
in mentioning book reviews that have 
been given over this Voice of America 
broadcast, has evidently failed to men- 
tion the most famous of all reviews, the 
review of the book on the Wallace fam- 
ily, in which Mr. Henry Wallace was 
held out as the great American of all 
times, and the broadcast was made at 
the very moment he was in Europe at- 
tempting to sabotage the President’s so- 
called foreign policy program, 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, and it 
is pitiful. The only way we are going 
to get that thing cleaned up is to have 
it cleaned up before we make appropria- 
tions. I called this to the attention of 
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the head of the State Department imme- 
diately after he was appointed. If we 
are going to have a Voice of America, 
let me suggest something. Amongst the 
best of our broadcasters today are Low- 
ell Thomas and Fulton Lewis, Jr. They 
have probably as much range as any two 
broadcasters. There may be others. I 
am not trying to freeze anybody out. 
But those two men have staffs of six or 
seven. Four or five people with their 
proper staffs could take care of the 
broadcasting that needs to be done, with 
translators and people who would have 
to broadcast in those languages. Cut 
out the kind of thing that is just pusil- 
lanimous and silly. 

I want to see a decent job done wher- 
ever we have a job to do. I want to see 
an end to those in the Department, who 
have no business being in charge of this ` 
kind of thing, and have them taken off 
the Federal pay roll, and the Federal pay 
roll carry only a set-up that may be nec- 
essary to do a decent job. 

I hope the House will take an Ameri- 
can position on this thing and not a 
position designed to destroy America, 
and not propose to continue something 
that is not being done right. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. - Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for one additional 
minute to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is it not a fact 
that this Voice of America broadcast has 
more than four times as many, or over 


1.500 employees in New York—more than 


four times as many as any of the Ameri- 
can networks have employed in New York 
City? 

Mr. TABER. More than that. They 
have a whale of a force in Washington. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But over 1,500 
in New York? 

Mr. TABER. Yes, and $6,500,000 pay 
roll right here in Washington alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
considerable interest to the statements of 
both the minority whip [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] and the chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee [Mr. TABER]. 
I would like to make sure that all of 
the members of this committee under- 
stand another aspect of this problem 
which has not been discussed or explored 
thus far in the debate. 

It happens that I am now serving as 
Chairman of the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
which is holding hearings on a bill pro- 
viding for a United States Information 
Service which includes this Voice of 
America program. It is H. R. 3342, 
which I introduced a week or so ago. 
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Our hearings have now been under way 
for several sessions. 

The report of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee raises three questions about this 
particular program. The first is that it 
is not authorized by law. With that I 
can find no quarrel. I recognize that a 
point of order can be raised against this 
appropriation at this time. I anticipate 
that such a point of order will be raised 
because there is obviously enough oppo- 
sition to the program so that any indi- 
vidual Member of the House can insist 
that it be authorized by law before it 
becomes a governmental practice. 

Let me say frankly that with that posi- 
tion I have no quarrel. I am one of 
those who for a long time has felt that 
the function of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is to act as the fiscal committee of 
this House, to appropriate money to 
finance projects which have been author- 
ized by legislation. I am glad that this 
somewhat belated, but I hope firm, atti- 
tude of the Appropriations Committee of 
the House has been announced. I hope 
it will become precedent. I hope that 
the Appropriations Committee will not 
write legislation into appropriation bills 
at this time or any other time because 
I think the integrity of the legislative 
committees of the House should be sus- 
tained. 

So if the action on this appropriation 
is the forerunner of a firm and perma- 
nent and consistent program certainly I 
find no quarrel with this attitude of the 
Appropriations Committee which says 
simply that from now on they are not 
going to appropriate money for any pur- 
pose which has not been authorized by 
legislative action and which says that the 
legislative committees of the House are 
going to be protected in their position as 
legislative committees. Members of Con- 
gress generally will applaud this de- 
cision by the Appropriations Committee. 


We shall expect it to become a prevailing - 


rule in the future and not simply be used 
as an isolated device for denying money 
for Voice of America broadcasts. 

The second protest raised against this 
bill, however, deals with the heart of the 
program. It says that the Government 
should not be in the news business. That 
sounds perfectly reasonable to disciples 
of the free enterprise system such as we 
all are in this House. However, the stub- 
born fact remains that since the war 
we are appropriating or have appro- 
priated between ten and twenty billion 
dollars for a reconstruction job to be 
done in the occupied areas in the world 
which we have recently defeated, or to be 
used in other sections of the world where 
we are interesting ourselves to the extent 
of granting funds or giving materials 
or lending money. It is nothing more 
than good, canny Yankee business judg- 
ment to spend a small fraction of 1 per- 
cent of that amount to advertise abroad 
the objectives we seek with those many 
billions. 

This matter of telling the true Ameri- 
can story abroad is a job it seems to me 
that everybody agrees must be done, and 
I think the chairman of the Appropria- 


tions Committee is on record saying that ` 


he too believes that job must be done. 
We must help the rest of the world un- 
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derstand the purpose for which we are 
spending these billions of dollars. We 
must make certain that this burden upon 
the American taxpayer is not entirely a 
gesture of futility. Unless our purposes 
are understood abroad it is apt to be- 
come just a gesture of futility. It is im- 
perative that we accompany these vast 
expenditures with a program of informa- 
tion and edification which will help them 
to procure and protect the peace. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. I think it is 
not only necessary that the world know 
why we are appropriating this money but 
also that it would help a great deal if 
we ourselves knew why we are appropri- 
ating the money. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that is correct. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I read 
with interest the gentleman’s bill and 
wish to ask him whether in connection 
with what we are discussing today it 
would not be possible to include in the 
bill provisions to prevent these broad- 
casters from defaming America and con- 
ducting themselves in un-American ways. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am coming to that 
aspect a little later in my remarks. It 
certainly is possible. My bill stipulates 
such safeguards specifically. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it 
is perfectly apparent the gentleman will 
not have sufficient time to present his 
statement. I ask unanimous consent 
that his time may be extended for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Thank you, Mr. McCor- 
mack. Let us now get down to the prob- 
lem we face. Here is a job of publicity 
for the American program which we all 
recognize must be done. Unfortunately, 
the private information sources in this 
country are unable to do it. They them- 
selves have come before Congress and 
before governmental agencies saying 
they cannot provide the types of service 
in the areas of the world which require 
them. At this time there are 7 licensees 
of short-wave broadcasting in this coun- 
try and they all say they are utterly 
unable as a commercial venture of their 
own to provide the programs required in 
various portions of the earth. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentle- 
man’s statement is entirely true, that 
they cannot afford through commercial 
support alone to furnish these broad- 
casts. Is it not also true that the pri- 
vately owned broadcasting companies of 
this country that have short-wave radio 
facilities can furnish this service, can 
furnish information for the State De- 
partment and for the other governmental 
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departments, to foreign lands at a much 
lower cost than has been the Case under 
the present program? 

Mr. MUNDT. They cannot do it with- 
out financial assistance from the out- 


side. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I say at a lower 
cost to the Federal Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps a better bar- 
gain can be driven through the terms of 
a new contract; however, the Federal 
Government contracts with these li- 
censees and 50 percent of the programs 
are arranged by them. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. These contracts 
with the licensees are for the use of the 
physical facilities only. Cannot these 
same licensees furnish the programs un- 
der direction of the Government at much 
less cost than at the present time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Fifty percent of the 
programs themselves are arranged by 
private licensees. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gentle- 
man mean to say that 1,500 employees of 
the State Department in New York are 
only doing half of the work of this broad- 
casting arrangement that we now have, 
and that these six or seven hundred in 
Washington are only doing a part of the 
work, that half of the service is being 
furnished by private industry? 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Half of the information and half 
of the programs are being furnished by 
private interests. : 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that these 
employees to which the gentleman refers 
are not only engaged in broadcasting but 
they are engaged in various other 
methods of disseminating the facts about 
America, such as moving pictures and the 
other activities of the department? 

Mr. MUNDT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct and to that should be 
added that they are also engaged in mon- 
itoring the broadcasts which Foreign 
Governments are sending out and which 
all too frequently are devoted to distort- 
ing and perverting our American prin- 
ciples and purposes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that these broadcasts, the 
art and the material that has been fur- 
nished by this “Voice of America” and 
by this division of the State Department 
are directly representative of the Ameri- 
can life and the American way of doing 
things? 

Mr.MUNDT. The gentleman believes 
that the broadcasts and the other in- 
formational services are rendering great 
support to the American concept abroad. 
The gentleman speaking is not willing to 
defend every single individual broadcast, 
nor the “Circus Lady” nor the Wallace 
book. I recognize mistakes have been 
made and, if I may be permitted to pro- 
ceed, I will explain why under the basic 
legislation which I have introduced those 
types of mistakes will be less frequent. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask that 
the gentleman explain to the House if he 
believes the people who are doing this 
work are all good Americans? 
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Mr. MUNDT. If the gentleman will 
give me time, I will enter into that ques- 
tion also. If they are not, however, my 
bill, H. R. 3342, contains a section which 
will definitely and completely correct 
that situation. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the genticman 
from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS of California. I un- 
derstood that private broadcasting com- 
panies, in connection with Harvard Uni- 
versity and certain other universities, 
were presently carrying on a program. 

Mr. MUNDT. One of the seven li- 
censees is a foundation, which includes 
the broadcasting of programs sponsored 
in part by Harvard University. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Iam happy to know that 
the gentleman’s subcommittee is consid- 
ering this matter, because, as he says, it 
is vitally important. It is also vitally 
important that we recognize what pri- 
vate resources are doing in the direction 
of our foreign relations. It was brought 
out in a conference at which the gentle- 
man was present, that World-Wide Radio 
was broadcasting in Greek on their own 
three times a week, but the State De- 
partment only admitted that after we 
questioned them in detail. We want the 
whole truth. It is true, of course, that 
they conduct some moving-picture ex- 
ercises; however, the moving-picture in- 
dustry itself is spending today $2,000,000 
of their own money in the field of for- 
eign relations. Those things should be 
brought to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. We have had no success 
at all in getting the State Department 
to admit that anybody else but them- 
selves were in this field. The American 
people are entitled to the truth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended five additional 
minutes. , 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I see no point in discussing a 
matter that is in this bill which we are 
going to go into at some length when 
an amendment is offered to restore the 
item. I wonder if, for the reason of con- 
serving time, we could not discuss and 
debate these matters when we come to 
them at that point in the bill. However, 
I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. MUNDT. Thank you all, sincerely, 
for your forbearance. I shall not yield 
at the moment because I want to con- 
tinue with the points which I was en- 
deavoring to make, and in another 5 min- 
utes I shall conclude. 

The second point is that we have asked 
that to be done which private industry, 
unaided, cannot do; there is no question 
about this fact. 
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The third point is the controversial 
one. The Appropriations Subcommittee 
Says, with some accuracy in its report, 
that this program has not been efficiently 
administered. Certainly, it has made 
some very serious mistakes. It has done 
some things which I might even call 
blunders. But I call to the attention of 
the committee that this is a new ven- 
ture; that it is an entirely new experience 
for the American Government in peace- 
time to present to areas of the world, 
with many, many different languages, 
broadcasts which are going to have the 
right kind of receptivity and the right 
kind of result ih these countries. 

Among the people now administering 
the program there is real honest contro- 
versy as to whether this program, for ex- 
ample, should be sort of a showcase for 
America, such as you have in front of a 
big department store, in which you place 
the items which you. have for sale, but in 
which you place only your best items, the 
ones of which you are proud, the ones 
you think will have the biggest appeal 
to the passers-by. There is one line of 
argument holding that these broadcasts 
should be devoted exclusively to that kind 
of program. They insist with consider- 
able persuasiveness that this informa- 
tion program should be in fact what I 
would call a showcase for America 
abroad. 

There is also a valid argument that can 
be presented that these broadcasts should 
not be a showcase for America, but that, 
rather, they should be a mirror of Amer- 
ica; that they should reflect what hap- 
pens here; imaging abroad some of the 
bad things as well as some of the good 
things. 

The Secretary of State leans in the di- 
rection of supporting those who believe 
that we should make these broadcasts a 
mirror of America. Secretary Marshall 
says these broadcasts should employ what 
he has so aptly called “the strategy of 
truth.” Mr. Marshall stresses that you 
have to develop on the part of the listen- 
ers a respect for the objectivity of the 
programs; a respect for the fact that they 
do mix the bitter with the sweet. 

I am not prepared to say whether this 
information service abroad should be a 
show case or a mirror for America. Iam 
prepared to say however, that as this bill 
is developed during the hearings and 
through amendments, and as it is then 
screened through the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for the purpose of securing 
money for the services we authorize, Con- 
gress can write in the precautions which 
make it possible for us to voice our will 
as to whether this program should give 
only the sunshiney, pollyanic, happy 
side of America or whether it should pre- 
sent both sides of the picture. In my 
opinion America is great enough and good 
enough so that even if our foreign broad- 
casts are just an honest mirror of what 
America is and how Americans live we 
will continue to develop and increase re- 
spect for the United States abroad. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman said a 
minute ago that he thought we should 
give both the good and the bad side. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Isaid I was not prepared 
to say, because there is great argument 
among those administering the program 
whether the program should be used as 
a show case or a mirror of American life. 
Whichever idea is used, however, I favor 
keeping the voice of America articulate 
abroad. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can the gentleman tell 
me just when the new concept of sales- 
manship took place? I always thought 
that when a salesman went out to sell 
his goods, he told about the good things 
about his goods; he did not tell of the 
bad things. Now, if we are going to em- 
bark on a program to tell the world about 
the bad things of America, I think we are 
going far astray from the purposes of 
these broadcasts. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the gentleman 
has been approached by too many of 
those blue-sky stock salesmen. who prey 
upon the rich farmers of Iowa, and who 
certainly give only the bright side of 
a picture. A good salesman these days 
does present an honest picture and does 
not try to sell his product as Utopia. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is just talk. Iam 
getting down to brass tacks, I am not 
floating around in mid-air here and say- 
ing a lot of words for nothing, I am 
trying to find out from the gentleman 
if it is necessary to spend millions and 
millions of dollars on this Voice of 
America to tell the people of the world 
of a lot of bad things that may be going 
on here. I do not think that is a good 
policy. The gentleman is putting him- 
self in the role of a salesman now, he is 
trying to sell us right now on the idea 
that this is a good thing to keep up. We 
know there are a lot of bad things in it, 
but if we did not know it, would the gen- 
tleman as a Salesman trying to sell this 
job to us tell us about all the bad things? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. In fact, the 
burden of my speech has been to present 
the facts and to point out that this pro- 
gram is not above reproach; it is not 
above criticism. We are now holding 
hearings before my subcommittee on my 
bill for making this the proper type of 
program so that we can do what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
says we should do, have the Voice of 
America articulated in such fashion that 
it is clearly and convincingly a real 
American voice. 

Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to 
title IX, section 901 of my proposed legis- 
lation, H. R. 3342, as it is designed 
directly to eliminate some of the causes 
for most of the criticism which has been 
made against this idea to set up a perma- 
nent and continuing Unitéd States In- 
formation Service cbroad. 

Here is the language of that section: 

No individual may be employed or assigned 
to duties under this act unless the director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, after 
such investigation as he deems necessary, 
certifies that, in his opinion, such individual 
is loyal to the United States and such em- 
ployment or assignment is consistent with 
the security of the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, that provision assures 
us all that real, sturdy, Americans— 
proud of the American concept and eager 
to protect, preserve, and promote it— 
will administer and staff this informa- 
tion program. We can be positive under 
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that provision that no Communists, or 
parlor pinks, or cryto-communists, or 
fellow travellers will have any part in 
this program in any way, shape, or form, 
That provision should permit us to con- 
sider the program on its merit without 
fear that it will be sabotaged by disloyal 
or apologetic Americans. That provision 
makes certain we will have as complete a 
house cleaning as is necessary and is 
warranted. It does precisely what the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Taser] has been suggesting. 
It sets up safeguards for the staffing of 
this program which are unequaled in 
almost any other legislation ever passed 
by Congress—they are as complete, in 
fact, as those which made certain of the 
loyalty of the men working on the so- 
called Manhattan project, the atomic- 
bomb project, during the days of war. 

Colleagues, if the Voice of America 
has had a faulty lisp at times or a foreign 
accent, let us not cut the throat of the 
Voice of America to correct either its 
diction or direction. Let us rather guide 
it by congressional mandate and super- 
vision to make certain it develops the 
sturdy American twang which we all 
desire it to demonstrate. All of you are 
invited to bring your ideas and sugges- 
tions before my subcommittee which is 
meeting daily. Any amendments you 
propose will be most carefully considered. 
It is our hope to bring this legislation 
before you at an early date and in such 
form that its safeguards and provisions 
will assure you all that this enabling 
legislation for an American information 
program abroad merits your approval so 
that new finances may be provided for 
it before the ending of the current fiscal 
year next July 1. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
certain degree of apprehension and be- 
wilderment to what I have just heard. 
Just what are we trying to do? Are we 
undertaking to convince the world that 
we are crazy? If we are, this is a fine 
program. We propose now to take how 
many million dollars to do this thing? 
If it were $5 it would be too much. 

Are there those in this body who are 
apprehensive that the libelers and the 
slanderers who are undertaking to 
whistle this country down the wind will 
not tell enough lies to make the people 
of foreign countries think we are as bad 
as they want the world to think we are? 
Who is it among this motely crew who 
has sense enough to mirror the people 
of this country to the world as we really 
are? I have seen some of this stuff they 
have been putting out. The representa- 
tives of the State Department say they 
want the people of foreign countries to 
know what American women look like, 
and they get up a caricature, a squat 
creature of the muck and mire and hold 
this misshapen thing up to the world 
as an American circus performer taking 
a rest. 

We have Henry Wallace. He has been 
on the loose. He is not costing the tax 
payers of the country anything now. He 
has been to Europe and has misrepre- 
sented this country pretty thoroughly. 
He said we have a malicious purpose to 
police the borders of Russia in order to 
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impose American imperialism upon the 
Russians. I noticed in yesterday’s paper 
that Henry said the time has now come 
in this country for the Federal Govern- 
ment to nationalize the coal mines. 

If it were not that some of the in- 
mates are violent, we could empty our 
lunatic asylums and put the lunatics on 
the air. I just cannot bring myself to 
vote any money to finance a fool pro- 
gram like this. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. After reading what 
Wallace said in Europe and hearing of 
the broadcast boosting him at the time 
he was over there, I thought of the Irish- 
man who came back after the First World 
War and said he found the French so 
darned ignorant he could hardly make 
them understand their own language. I 
am afraid Mr. Wallace had quite a good 
deal of trouble explaining communism 
to the Communists of Europe. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Generally speaking, 
when someone is not using him to broad- 
cast a record full of his malevolence he is 
as clear as mud on any subject to which 
he addresses himself. We just do not 
have competent people to carry on a pro- 
gram like this. If we have them, the 
State Department has failed to employ 
such persons. If the people of Europe, 
in spite of the billions of dollars that we 
have showered upon them—if the people 
of Europe after having been snatched as 
a brand from the burning—if the people 
all over Europe do not know that we are 
the kindest, most generous, and most 
sympathetic people on the face of the 
earth, no amount of silly broadcasting 
will enable them to realize these facts. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENNINGS. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. RIZLEY. Referring to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from South Dakota that he thinks 
we ought to sell the good as well as the 
bad, I understand that in this same pro- 
gram, before Mr. Wallace made his trip 
over there, the State Department used a 
great deal of money that we had appro- 
priated to sell the countries of Europe on 
the merits of Henry Wallace, and most 
Republicans ought to know this—they 
used part of the money to sell the whole 
world and this country especially on the 
evils of the Republican Party. 

Mr. JENNINGS. I never knew 
whether Mr. Truman sent boomerang- 
throwing Henry Wallace up in a trial 
balloon and forced him to jump out 
without a parachute, or whether Henry 
did it while running true to form on his 
own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, let 
me point out just one other thing about 
selling America. Ihave been trying law- 
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suits for a- long time, If any lawyer 
should go into court and try a case with 
the purpose of showing the weak points of 
his client’s case instead of leaving that 
to his adversary, such a lawyer should 
be bored for the simples. No man need 
ever worry that his adversary and his 
enemies will not point out his weak 
points. The thing to do if you have a 
cause that you wish to sell is to put your 
best foot forward. 

What is wrong with this country any- 
how? If these people do not know that 
this is the one free Republic in all the 
world, if they do not know that this is 
perhaps the only solvent country in the 
world, if after we have paved the road of 
victory to Berlin and Tokyo with the 
dead and broken bodies of more than a 
million of our finest, our bravest, our 
strongest and best men, if they do not 
know these facts there is nothing in the 
world that will convince them of what 
the people of this country have done for 
them. 

Let us keep this money and, if neces- 
sary, use it to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last five words 
and ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
there is much that I lack in many ways 
so far as education and training is con- 
cerned. For instance, I have not been 
highly educated in art, but Iam sure that 
we do have in the Congress many Mem- 
bers who are well trained in the arts and 
sciences and who have studied, with a 
great deal of care, during the last few 
weeks some of the material that is being 
sent out by our Government, at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayers, to give 
to the people of the world a true picture 
of American life so that they may know 
something about America; so that they 
may have some idea of what representa- 
tive government stands for; so that they 
may learn what real liberty and true 
freedom actually mean. 

In order that those of you who, like 
myself, have not had the opportunity to 
study art at home or in foreign lands 
may become better informed, I am going 
to take the liberty of passing around 
among you some of the pictures we are 
now spending good money to send 
abroad. I hope you will be kind enough 
to return them to the table. I hope that 
on your own time, and at the proper 
time, you will be kind enough to give to 
the House the benefit of your deductions 
and your understanding of just what 
these pictures represent in American life. 

This picture, I think, represents 
sleepy-eyed potatoes in the springtime. 
Here is a very fine illustration. I am 
sure that from it some of you may now 
be able to understand what a great con- 
tribution we are making to peace abroad. 
I would like especially to have the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] ex- 
plain just exactly what this picture rep- 
resents. 

Here is one that has a colonial hat 
Placed jauntily upon a skeleton. I am 
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sure the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack] can explain its mean- 
ing in his own time. Iam certain he will 
be interested in it. 

I have quite a number of other pic- 
tures if anyone wants tosee them. Any- 
one who ever lived along the seashore 
would recognize this picture, either as a 
fish or the Wreck of the Hesperus. You 
may make your own decision, 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Have you some 
that you can show the ladies? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes. I 
have some that I can show the ladies. I 
will ask the lady if she ever saw another 
lady with the physical characteristics 
that this- particular picture portrays? 
Is it representative of our American 
womanhood? I pray not. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I never saw her 
pose for a picture. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is what is 
known in the newspaper business as leg 
art, in case the lady is interested. 

Here is a very, very symbolic picture. 
I am not sure just what it is, but I am 
certain the Members would like to look 
at it. 

Here is a picture of a maze that I am 
sure all of you can find your way out 
of, if you will look at it carefully and 
study it. Is it truly representative of 
American life? 

Here is another beautiful picture I 
think you may all enjoy. It is a remark- 
able conception of what our Republic 
stands for, and here is a picture which 
I believe should be entitled “Congress 
at Work.” 

This is a hunting scene that I am sure 
is typical of some of the work of our 
aboriginal ancestors here in America. 

Here is another picture I am sure you 
can understand. Of course, there is no 
congressional mind that cannot grasp 
the full significance of this picture, I 
would like for the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to study it. If he wishes he can 
interpret it for us. Perhaps he can give 
us some idea of what it really means. 

Of course, everyone recognizes this 
picture. - This is the Washington trolley 
system that we have here in our Capital 
city. It is typical. 

I am sure the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Cox], will be interested in this 
particular picture, Perhaps he can ex- 
plain it to his constituents when he gets 
home. 

Here is another picture. The only 
thing I can recognize is the word 
“Smith.” So Iam convinced it is either 
a portrait of Dr. SMITH of Ohio or Judge 
Situ of Virginia, but I am not sure 
which one. This is supposed to be an ex- 
hibit, by the way, which truly represents 
what is going on here in America. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is it important that 
it be determined which one it is? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes. I 
think we should address a resolution of 
inquiry to the State Department. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I merely wish to ad- 
vise the gentleman from Ohio that if 
he will read today’s Recorp he will see 
where I inserted information showing 
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that 20 of these artists have definite 
Communist affiliations and backgrounds. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Thank you, Mr. 
Bussey. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BENDER. Is this picture supposed 
to be some part of a horse? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am not sure; 
it may be one of our modern State De- 
partment employees, at rest. 

Mr. RANKIN. This one is of the 
Eleanor Club, I may say to. the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am glad to 
have that information, because I am 
totally uninformed as to what these pic- 
tures really do represent. I am just 
a dumb American who pays taxes for 
this kind of trash. 

Let me say, with all the seriousness at 
my command, that if there is a single 
individual in this Congress who believes 
this kind of tripe is doing any good to- 
ward the advancement of world peace, or 
toward bringing a better understanding 
of American life, then he should be sent 
to the same nut house from which the 
people who drew this stuff originally 
came. Why, it is simply ridiculous that 
we put up with this kind of waste of 
the taxpayers’ money for one moment. 
After all, we do have some responsibility, 
here in the Congress, to the people we 
represent. This material, of course, is 
quite humorous, but it is also a great 
tragedy that we have representing us 
today m our Government—in a State 
Department—those who would spend the 
people’s money for this sort of stuff. 
We ought to be ashamed of ourselves 
and we should clean out those who are 
responsible for such a situation. 

However, I have no criticism of Gen- 
eral Marshall. He is a great man, with 
a reputation as an organizer, but he has 
not had an opportunity to reorganize the 
State Department. I say, however, that 
it is about time he starts to reorganize 
the State Department, or it will wreck 
him while he is abroad trying to repre- 
sent the United States in world confer- 
ences. Until he does reorganize this 
department, until he does get rid of these 
people who not only are not truly rep- 
resentative of America, but actually do 
not understand America and cannot 
speak our language, we can only say: 
“No more appropriations for such non- 
sense.” 

I will support an information program 
whenever the State Department comes 
here and presents to the Congress the 
right kind of program; but until it does 
bring to us a proper kind of information 
program, which will be run by people 
who understand America and who are 
loyal to America, then I am going to 
oppose any appropriation whatsoever for 
this type of “bunk.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement just 
made by my friend from Ohio, and the 
reaction he got from the Membership 
shows just how impossible it is for us to 
make progress with this activity of the 
State Department until confidence in 
personnel is established. 
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I have been saying to friends in the 
State Department for some time that 
until Congress became convinced that the 
influence of the old OWI had been com- 
pletely eliminated it would be impossible 
to get any money whatsoever for the 
carrying on of this work. The photo- 
graphs which the gentleman from Ohio 
has distributed here on the floor is in 
the main a picture of the old OWI which 
I think was completely controlled by 
those who exercised an influence detri- 
mental to our country asa whole. I feel, 
however, that it is due the assistants in 
the State Department who is in charge 
of this activity at the present time that 
I should say that I am convinced that 
since he took the position which he holds 
he has endeavored to clean up that 
branch of the Department over which 
he presides. I am not convinced, how- 
ever, that the progress in this respect has 
been made that might have been made 
if the cleaning up operation had been 
handled with less care and tender con- 
sideration for the people who were re- 
sponsible for the bad repute into which 
this branch has fallen. Mr. Benton is 
a man of great ability and if given fair 
support he would make a record of which 
all would be proud. There is no abler 
man in the State Department. 

I want to make this observation, and 
I think I am correct, that in the ex- 
penditures that we are making abroad 
in order to promote our influence and 
protect our welfare it will not be possible 
to get full benefit of the money which is 
being expended unless we can take our 
story to the people that we are trying 
to help. You are not going to be able 
to combat successfully this foreign in- 
fluence with money. It is going to take 
more than that. The good will and in- 
formational program which the State 
Department is carrying on is a thing that 
must be continued, but again I want to 
say for the benefit of the State Depart- 
ment it is perfectly apparent they will 
not get a dime until they have washed 
out this whole set-up and regained the 
confidence of the Congress to the extent 
that the Congress will believe that only 
those who are pro-Americans will be 
used to administer the program. This is 
something that Mr. Benton can do and 
will do if given proper support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I just want to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia to the fact that no American drew 
those crazy pictures. 

Mr. COX. I cannot think it reason- 
able to suppose that a sane person drew 
them or that a man with any common 
sense at all would have distributed them. 

Mr. RANKIN. They are Communist 
caricatures that are sent out to mislead 
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the rest of the world as to what America 
is Uke. 

Mr. COX. These pictures are the 
same kind of art that you saw so promi- 
nently displayed during the World Fair 
in New York. It is not the sort of Amer- 
icanism which I, like the gentleman from 
Ohio, am able to understand. 

Mr. RANKIN. Until there is a house 
cleaning of the State Department that is 
the kind of embarrassment the American 
people are going to be subjected to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. f 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished and 
able chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the gentleman from New 
New York [Mr. Taser] is one of the most 
valuable Members of this House. He is 
hard-working and conscientious. He is 
diligent in the discharge of his duties. 
He is utterly devoted to the unpleasant 
task that has been assigned him, and he 
should have the sympathetic under- 
standing and full cooperation of every 
Member of this House in trying to cut 
the cost of Government to the bone. I 
could say the same fine complimentary 
things about the chairman of the sub- 
committee, my good personal friend, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], 
who is handling this particular bill. 
Therefore it is with some reluctance that 
I must say that on this measure—and 
much to the amazement, no doubt, of 
many of my friends—I am forced to dif- 
fer with these gentlemen. 


I know you can resort to the art of 
satire and ridicule. Frankly I have 
practiced it myself on occasion. But this 
is too serious a matter to laugh out of 
court. This Foreign Information Serv- 
ice is in its infancy. It is a new set-up. 
I am aware that it has made many 
grievous mistakes; many of the parts of 
its program have been silly, and some of 
it has been downright dangerous. And, 
I agree with former speakers who have 
said that we need a housecleaning in the 
State Department. God knows that 
housecleaning is long overdue. Jimmy 
Byrnes got rid of a lot of the Reds, but 
some pinks stillremain. Ithink General 
Marshall, if given a fair opportunity and 
sufficient time, wil’ get rid of them. It is 
going to take more than a stiff broom 
furnished us by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. BENDER]. We will need a pitchfork 
and a scoop shovel. But, why should we 
kill a foreign-information program sim- 
ply because of some mistakes that have 
been made? 

I declare unto you that ideas are the 
most powerful weapons on earth, An 
idea is something that cannot be de- 
stroyed by a shell or a bomb. 

Mind is more powerful than matter. 
John Huss, the Bohemian reformer and 
martyr, was burned at the stake, but the 
cause he espoused was not destroyed. 
Eighty-three years later a great Italian 
soul with irrepressible energy, uncon- 
~ querable convictions, and flaming elo- 
quence was hanged and burned, but his 
love of liberty, his sense of decency, and 
justice still live. Giralamo Savonarola 
is not dead! Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated but freedom of the colored 
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race was not destroyed in this country, 
the Union was not divided, and the ideas 
of the Great Emancipator still live in the 
minds of men. Indeed, the Great 
Teacher of all time was nailed to a 
cross by an angry mob, but the Cruci- 
fixion did not destroy, rather it only 
served to encourage the growth and 
spread of Christiantiy throughout the 
world. Such is the power of an idea and 
an ideal. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” That 
is not only good gospel; that is sound 
psychology, and history is replete with 
instances that prove the truth of that 
statement. A nation is no different from 
an individual. As a nation thinketh, so 
is it. And, logically and inevitably, ac- 
tion follows thought. 

What gave rise to nazism? What 
made Hitler possible? It was because of 
the philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 
It was the doctrine of a superman, the 
super race that brought forth Hitler, 
Himmler, Goering, Goebels, and all their 
murderous gang. It was the philosophy 
on von Freitschke and von Bernhardi 
that “might makes right” and “necessity 
knows no law.” 

Perhaps one of the greatest mistakes 
from a selfish point of view, Great Brit- 
ain made in the First World War was 
when she brought a million Indians and 
Hindus from India to the Western Front 
to do the housekeeping of the allied 
Armies. That million Hindus got a look 
and taste of European life. They be- 
came indoctrinated with Western ideas. 
They saw for the first time in their lives 
how other people were living. When the 
war was over and they returned to India, 
there were a million ambassadors 
clamoring for India’s freedom. Gandhi, 
a successful barrister and honor graduate 
of Oxford, left South Africa and re- 
turned to India, and that movement for 
freedom has been going on in India until 
375,000,000 people today are seething 
with revolt and rebellion, and the Indians 
will obtain their independence next year. 
Whether it will be for good or ill re- 
mains to be seen. Only time can tell. 

I want to say to you gentlemen here 
this afternoon, in my opinion one of our 
greatest assets in dealing with Soviet 
Russia—and we will reap the benefit 
before too long—is the fact that for the 
first time in their lives hundreds of 
thousands of Russian soldiers were al- 
lowed to leave their own country and to 
penetrate the countries of central and 
eastern Europe. In spite of the devasta- 
tion, wreckage and ruin, these Russians 
saw villages and towns and the way of 
life of other peoples in Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and 
Austria, preferable to their own. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. I appreciate very much 
this additional time. 

These hundreds of thousands of Rus- 
sians who came into central and eastern 
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Europe and mingled, more or less, in 
spite of the restrictions imposed -upon 
them, with the peoples of other coun- 
tries, have seen people living in devas- 
tated areas much better than most Rus- 
sians have ever lived. Russia is recall- 
ing these soldiers from the occupied areas 
because she is fearful of the views they 
might express in clandestine meetings 
on their return home. She does not want 
her people to know the actual conditions 
in other lands. Recently I was talking 
to a good friend of mine who has spent 
several years in Russia and who speaks 
the Russian language fluently. He talked 
to me off the record. I asked him about 
conditions. He said, “Dewey, conditions 
inside Russia are terrible. The people 
are war-worn and weary. They do not 
want to fight anyone again.” Of course, 
we know there are about 40 men who 
would set up world-wide communism at 
any cost, using every artifice, lie, trick- 
ery, and device in order to destroy the 
bourgeoisie and establish the rule of the 
proletariat. But I am convinced that 
these Russian soldiers who are coming 
back from Europe to their own country 
are dissatisfied with things in Russia. 
They are beginning to question, after all, 
this utopia that has been dinned into 
their ears and the lies that have been 
told them. They have seen for them- 
selves life outside Soviet Russia and are 
now asking, Is life at home so good after 
all? They are thinking even though 
they cannot talk. 

I say to you, the only way we can 
penetrate the iron curtain at this time 
is by the same sort of psychological 
penetration practiced by the Soviets 
themselves. It is that infiltration, that 
psychological penetration practiced by 
the Soviets that goes into every country 
in advance of their conquering armies. 
They soften the enemy before they at- 
tack. Their motto is, “Divide and con- 
quer.” How foolish it would be because 
of certain errors and grave mistakes 
made by this new infant agency to wipe 
it out altogether. If we hope to estab- 
lish tne free economic, democratic, way 
of life in this world, then we must assume 
these enormously increased responsibil- 
ities that have been bequeathed to us at 
the close of this global conflict. The 
only way we can penetrate this wall of 
secrecy today, unless we are willing to 
declare war and go in with our armies 
and drop our bombs, is by way of radio, 
the newspaper and the psychological 
warfare that saved the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of our soldiers both in the 
First and the Second World Wars. 

In 1922 when I was a student at 
Heidelberg, I asked my professor, Herr 
Hoopes, one day who won the war. The 
answer was, “Lord Northcliffe’s news- 
papers and Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points 
are what won the war,” because literally 
hundreds of thousands, in fact, millions 
of pamphlets containing the 14 points 
were dropped over the German lines. 
When the Germans picked up those 
pamphlets and read about the right of 
self-determination, of territorial integ- 
rity, they threw away their rifles and 
went home and refused to return to the 
front lines. In fact, the revolution broke 
out in Munich 60 days before the armi- 
stice in 1918, and that revolution assumed 
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far greater proportions than the outside 
world has ever guessed. 

From this global conflict that has just 
closed General Eisenhower knows the 
value of psychological warfare, “Wild 
Bill” Donovan, knows the value of it, 
and so does George Marshall, who only 
recently has made a plea that the Con- 
gress not abdicate these functions and 
obliterate this agency. 

Let us clean it up and put it in order. 
Do not kill it. These men know that 
the psychological penetration we made 
not only to the armed forces of our 
enemies but to the subjugated peoples 
in occupied territories and citizens of 
the neutral powers did much to win us 
support of the underground and brought 
the war to a speedy termination, thus 
saving thousands upon thousands of 
American lives. So let us not act here 
wholly in a spirit of emotion or prejudice. 
William Benton, after all, regardless of 
what anyone here thinks about him, has 
proved himself a successful businessman. 
You do not have to argue to hard-headed 
practical businessmen in America about 
the value of advertising. Just read any 
magazine or newspaper. I know that 
Bill Benton is reasonable—he is ap- 
proachable and agreeable—and I think 
he will welcome any constructive criti- 
cism that Congress may have to offer. 

Mr. Chairman, today we are facing a 
war of ideas, a war between the totalitar- 
ianism of communism and the freedom 
of a constitutional representative Re- 
public. Through the Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs 
the Department of State provides a vehi- 
cle for presenting democratic ideas over- 
seas and combatting the misrepresenta- 
tions of the United States so prevalent 
abroad. I believe it is most important 
to this country that we maintain a vigor- 
ous foreign information program, and I 
hope that Congress will pass the bill 
recently introduced by the gentleman of 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], giving basic 
authority for the Department’s foreign 
information activities, and I hope also 
that Congress will make available ade- 
quate appropriations for this important 
work. I realize that the appropriation 
in this bill for this specific activity is 
perhaps subject to a point of order be- 
cause it is unauthorized and might be 
considered as legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Recently some of us returned from the 


` Near East, where we attended a meeting 


of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Cairo, Egypt. In Turkey and Greece we 
found that the Voice of America is com- 
ing through and reaching many people. 
If the Voice of America is stilled, and 
other activities of the United States In- 
formation Service terminated, we would 
have no effective way of combatting the 
wave of misrepresentation of the United 
States daily beamed to these and neigh- 
boring countries by Radio Moscow. We 
would be playing a game with two strikes 
already called against us. 

As Ann O’Hare McCormick pointed out 
in a recent editorial article in the New 
York Times, the national interest re- 
quires that the Voice of America be heard 
where at present it cannot be heard. 

In the World as it is, a world of competi- 
tive systems and competitive propaganda, the 
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United States has to compete in every way 
it can— 


Mrs. McCormick said— 

To win in this competition, nothing is so 
important as to make our system work po- 
litically, socially, economically. Retreat on 
any of these fronts is fatal to the cause of 
democracy everywhere. The next impor- 
tant thing is to let people know that it 
works. Money has to be spent to tell the 
story, to give the population of the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe some idea of 
America other than the image etched on 
their minds by incessant false propaganda, 
If a thousand listeners in the upper ranks 
of the Communist Party hear the Voice of 
America it is worth the investment. Con- 
gress takes a grave responsibility in silencing 
a whisper that has already begun to echo 
as far away as Siberia and Baku. 


For the fiscal year beginning July 1 
the State Department has asked for ap- 
proximately $31,000,000 for its overseas 
information program. This is but a 
minute fraction of the amount proposed 
for the budget of the armed services. 
It is perhaps a fourth of the cost of a 
modern battleship, and represents only 
the cost of a few bombers. Expendi- 
tures for overseas information must prop- 
erly be considered a premium for peace 
insurance, and if this money can help 
in promoting a better understanding of 
the United States abroad it will be pro- 
ducing dividends that will accrue to the 
benefit of future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

We must not lose the war of ideas by 
default. Today we battle for men’s 
minds. Through the Voice of America 
and the other activities of the United 
States information service the facts 
about America and the American way 
of: life reach into the countries behind 
the so-called iron curtain, giving sup- 
port and nurture to the idea of repre- 
sentative self-government. We must al- 
ways remember the potency of an idea. 
You cannot prevent people from think- 
ing by bayonets. Keep the idea of free- 
doin alive, and it may well be that in 
the long run the peoples now exposed 
to totalitarianism, terrorization, and 
communistic propaganda will halt the 
tide of communism and enable freemen 
to move forward as the basis of a new 
and peaceful world order. 

We need friends abroad, and to win 
friends, it is essential that our policies be 
understood and fully known to the peo- 
ples of the world. We must be strong, 
with a stable economy, and the world 
must know that we are strong, with a 
sound economy, and not on the verge of 
an economic crash as hinted by the Mos- 
cow propaganda. 

The information program is really part 
of our defense program, for one of its 
principal missions is to overcome the mis- 
representations and correct the distor- 
tions that are one of the factors that may 
lead to another war. And another global 
war will spell the death of our modern 
civilization. 


Short-wave radio is an effective in- 
strument for reaching foreign peoples. 
It can reach illiterate people, and no cen- 
sorship in the receiving country can 
distort or suppress its message. Outside 
the United States it is estimated that 
there are 20,000,000 radio sets capable of 
receiving shortwave programs. It is es- 
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sential that American democracy be able 
to speak with a voice of its own on the 
international stage. To silence the Voice 
of America, and halt the overseas infor- 
mation program would deprive us, in this 
critical period in international affairs, of 
an instrument vitally important in car- 
rying out our peaceful objectives, 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps it is because 
of my abysmal ignorance due to lack of 
education and travel and my brief service 
in this Body that it is utterly beyond my 
comprehension why or how Members in 
this Chamber can vote $400,000,000 aid to 
Greece and Turkey and then refuse to 
vote less than one-twelfth of that amount 
to be spent in this essential work by our 
own Department of State. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last four words. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in the Chamber 
at the time the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown] gave the membership the 
benefit of looking at photographic proofs 
of some of the paintings that have been 
used by the State Department in its pro- 
gram. I noticed that as many Members 
looked at them it created a feeling of 
levity and there was some outright 
laughter. There has been a good deal 
of criticism about the paintings selected 
by the State Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know who se- 
lected these paintings for use in this in- 
formation program, but I would not be 
surprised if perhaps nearly every one of 
the paintings that were exhibited had 
either received a prize or at least honor- 
able mention in some of the exhibits of 
this country. I say that for the reason 
that it only occurred to me as I looked 
at some of them that my district has the 
honor of having located in it the Car- 
negie Institute, and that there for many, 
many years we have held national ex- 
hibitions of art, as well as international 
exhibitions, and within the past 15 or 20 
years I would say that at least three- 
fourths of the time the paintings that 
won first prize were what is called ab- 
stract painting. 

I know that I have never understood 
them, nor really appreciate their art- 
istry. I believe that if it were left to the 
votes of the general public that the 
paintings awarded first prize, and which 
were selected by the board of artists who 
make the awards, would never have won 
first prize. 

So, I suggest to you Members here to- 
day not to let the exhibitions of these 
paintings sway you in your judgment. 
Do not let it sway you in making up your 
mind as to whether or not this program 
being carried on by the Secretary of 
State is a good program or in the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

I know that every time in the last 5 
years that first prize was awarded in an 
art exhibition at Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh practically every newspaper 
ridiculed the selection, ridiculed the 
award, and asked, in effect, “Who knows 
what this means?” “Is it art, and if it 
is art, I assume we do not know anything 
about art.” 

Even columnists who are nationally 
known, take it as their theme that we 
had better give up on the subject of 
art; that the general public does not 
know what art is. So I am jumping at 
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the conclusion that perhaps every one 
of these paintings that were shown to 
the membership this morning were 
paintings that had received either hon- 
orable mention, or a first prize, or other 
prize in an exhibition. 

I join in everything that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr, SHORT] said, 
particularly when he called attention to 
the fact that we should not use ridicule 
or levity in order to arrive at a just and 
fair conclusion on this subject of an in- 
formation program by the Department 
of State. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. JARMAN. In other words, if I 
understand the gentleman correctly, he 
means to indicate that he is not a con- 
noisseur of art. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. That is correct. 

Mr. JARMAN. But thai he doubts 
seriously whether the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] and other Members 
_ of this body, are any more connoisseurs 
than heis? I thoroughly agree with him 
if that is his position. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. The gentleman 
is absolutely correct. I just hope that 
a view of these reproductions will not 
have any effect in arriving at the proper 
conclusion. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I sincerely believe that if 
Members of Congress and the American 
people as a whole throughout this coun- 
try cannot understand these pictures, 
that most certainly they ought not to 
be sent overseas 

Mr. EBERHARTER. I do not know 
how any board would select the pictures 
to be used, but I do not know of any bet- 
ter group to select than the board se- 
lected by the Carnegie Institute of Art. 
I do not think we should leave it to any 
lay group or to Members of Congress 
or any other such group. I do not see 
how we might do anything better than 
to select pictures that had won approval 
and prizes. 

Mr. CHELF. If any pictures are sent 
abroad, we should see to it that they 
represent the American home or family 
life. Not some silly thing that resem- 
bles the north end of a south-bound 
freight train which inadvertentl: is 
headed west. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Probably there 
would be more disagreement about that 
than there is about these. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
-~ unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the omis- 
sion from this appropriation bill of 
money for continuing the Department’s 
information program should not be 
taken to mean that we are abandoning 
the program of broadcasting informa- 
tion about the United States to the na- 
tions of the world. There is now pend- 
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ing H. R. 3342 which proposes by 
specific legislation to authorize not only 
the broadcasting of such information to 
other nations but a program of cultural 
and educational interchange as well. 
The bill will undoubtedly be revised as 
the hearings and the debate show need 
for revision but the essential idea is 
there. The important point now, how- 
ever, is that the failure to appropriate 
for the Voice of America broadcasting 
activities in this bill should not be con- 
sidered anywhere as an abandonment of 
the basic American program for letting 
other nations know how we live, what we 
think, and what are our intentions. 
Such a program is a basic function of 
our foreign policy; for what is foreign 
policy if not a combination of men’s 
hopes, aspirations, fears, and prejudices. 
Is it not true that the very thing we com- 
plain about now is lack of information 
in foreign countries about why we in 
the United States are spending enormous 
sums of money to help the world to re- 
construct itself? The peoples of the 
world want to know whether this is co- 
operation in reconstruction or some new 
form of imperialism. Only information 
about ourselves will put down rumor and 
misrepresentation about our motives. 
Stories about the aggressive intentions 
of the United States, or its dollar diplo- 
macy, will be found to have no validity 
by peoples who are given the facts about 
the United States. Even an expenditure 
of $30,000,000 for such a program if it is 
found to cost that much to do the job 
right, should be found justified on the 
facts, for it is only one-third of 1 percent 
of the minimum amount of $10,000,000,- 
000 we are estimated to have invested in 
world reconstruction since VJ-day. An 
appropriation only for institutional ad- 
vertising by any company in that per- 
centage would be considered very 
modest. We have specifically written 
into the foreign relief bill the other day 
and the Greek-Turkish aid bill passed 
last Friday, provisions that representa- 
tives of our press, radio, and movies shall 
freely circulate in the benefited coun- 
tries. We want to know a lot about 
them. Is it not just as sure that we want 
them to know a lot about us? I agree 
that such a program must be dignified, 
factual, and truly representative of the 
best in our country. But we are the lead- 
ers of the world in the techniques of tell- 
ing a business story. It is high time we 
became leaders of the world in telling 
our economic, political, and social story. 
I fail to comprehend the limited view 
which would vote hundreds of millions 
for relief and foreign assistance and stop 
at voting a few millions for the right 
kind of a program to tell what we are 
doing and why. For the lack of these 
few millions the world and ourselves 
could easily lose the benefit of all the 
hundreds of millions. The bill for a 
foreign information program will come 
before the House in due course and I 
trust that it will be well received and 
passed, for that and that alone can be the 
justification for leaving out the appro- 
priation now. 

Mr, TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to this debate. I 
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cannot refrain at this time from ex- 
pressing my opinion upon this very im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

We have lately concluded hostilities 
engaged in by more than 10,000,000 of 
our young men and young women. Many 
of those young men who survived that 
struggle sit before me in this House to- 
day. We are now engaged in a great 
struggle to win to our concept of gov- 
ernment the peoples of the earth, be- 
cause the future peace is bound up in 
the success or failure of the United Na- 
tions. 

I am disturbed about the lack of an 
appropriation for the State Department 
Information Service. 

In these days, following the close of 
the shooting period of war, we look hope- 
fully toward a just and lasting peace. 
The whole world does. Many want peace 
the easy way. They want to shun self- 
denial and to run away from the hard- 
ships incident to obtaining peace. In 
our urge to forget the blood and tears 
of war and to return to the pursuits of 
peace in which we engaged before the 
war, we often lose sight of the fact that 
we have invested at least $300,000,000,- 
000 in this war and the peace which we 
hope will follow it. A considerable sum 
of money, to say the least. This vast 
sum of money is a minor item, however, 
when compared to the thousands of our 
finest young men and young women who 
lost their lives in this war. There are 
also the countless thousands returned 
to us broken in body and mind who are 
in our hospitals all over the world—vic- 
tims of the fight to bring peace to the 
world. 

America must be strong physically 
and spiritually to be able to help finish 
the work which these, our gallant sons 
and brave daughters, have begun at so 
great a sacrifice. We cannot do it by 
running from the issues. We cannot do 
it by dodging the responsibility, 

We are not a warlike people. This 
makes it hard for us to keep prepared 
for peace. The realization that we must 
be strong for peace as well as for war is 
hard for the average American. The one 
necessity tends to confuse the other ne- 
cessity in our concept of duty. 

During these unsettled days before the 
treaties of peace are signed; before the 
United Nations, now in its infancy, has 
grown strong enough to keep the peace, 
it is necessary that we remain strong. 
We are a friendly nation and a generous 
people. We desire no advantage. Our 
hope is that the nations of the world 
will learn to live together as good neigh- 
bors. Nothing, therefore, can be a great- 
er force for peace than a strong America, 
spiritually sensitive to justice. 

My belief is that the first line of de- 
fense for peace in America is the com- 
posite will of the American people to see 
the United Nations succeed. To do that 
with the same unselfish spirit which we 
manifested during the war; it is essen- 
tial that we have unity at home; that 
we be determined that all the suffering 
and heartache of this war were not en- 
dured in vain. i 

The second line of defense is our armed 
services. We must have an Army, a 
Navy, and an Air Force strong enough 
to make our presence felt wherever our 
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word is given in a world struggling for 
peace, Our armed services must be arms 
of justice and decency and freedom for 
all peoples and not for conquest, as they 
have always been in the past. 

Our third line of national defense is a 
strong domestic economy. Right now we 
are having difficulties, including strife 
between labor and management, high 
prices, shortages, taxes, debt reduction, 
and all the myriad problems of our daily 
living. 

Fourth in our line of defense is rarely 
mentioned in that connection, and it is 
the one that I wish to stress today. 

I refer to the request of the State De- 
partment for funds to permit that De- 
partment to engage in selling America 
to the world in those places where our 
privately owned press, publications, and 
radio cannot go and do not go. 

All over this land chambers of com- 
merce are busy day and night selling to 
their neighboring communities and to 
the world at large those things which set 
these particular communities apart as 
special attractions to the home seeker, 
the industries seeking locations for plants, 
and as places of rest and recreation for 
people on tour. Millions of dollars are 
spent this way each year in the United 
States selling good will. 

The United States today is the lead- 
ing country in the world in its freedom, 
its culture, its industry, and its religion. 
We must keep that leadership. Develop- 
ments in radio and air transportation 
have made us next-door neighbors to 
every other place on earth. We are 
only 60 hours away from the farthest 
part of the globe in travel and only an 
instant away by radio. 

It is not enough that we be strong 
physically. As I have said, we must be 
strong spiritually. We must have an 
abiding belief in the concept of the 
brotherhood of all mankind;-to be aware 
of the hunger and heartache of our 
brothers in all places. If we have that 
spirit, then we will want to tell our story 
to the world and we will tell it with our 
heart in it. 

Unfortunately, selfishness still plays a 
big role in world affairs. We, ourselves, 
do not have entirely clean hands on that 
score. As a result, misunderstandings 
and jealousies have arisen between neigh- 
bors, and in some places our story is not 
told nor is it received. America must 
accept that challenge in its true sense 
of good will and tell her story in its full 
light wherever there are people to re- 
ceive it—by press, by radio, by messenger. 
When people know all the facts they can 
be trusted to solve the most difficult 
problems. Let us give the State De- 
partment the funds needed to carry on 
this work in conjunction with the press 
and radio of our country. The State 
Department must go where private means 
of communication cannot go because of 
the cost involved and consequent loss to 
private enterprise in the effort. No 
greater defense from war nor a greater 
force for peace can be developed than a 
complete understanding of one another’s 
problems—and that understanding can 
never be had without the people of the 
world having the full and complete truth. 

If we can get our story told, the most 
doubting neighbors will completely un- 


- truth. This happens, 
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derstand that we, in America, long for 
peace above everything in the world; 
that we have neither the desire nor the 
intent to try to impose our ideology of 
government upon anyone on this earth; 
that it is our ideal of government that the 
lowliest citizen has the same rights as 
the most powerful; that a man can wor- 
ship God in the manner which pleases 
him; that he can get up anywhere at any 
time and criticize his public officials from 
the President of the United States down 
to a constable in the smallest township. 
He can do this and have no fear that he 
will be stood up against a wall and shot 
for doing it or of even being punished at 
all; that his son or daughter, born and 
reared in the most humble of circum- 
stances, can become the President of a 
great university, the head of a great 
hospital, the pastor of the greatest 
church, or even the President of his 
country. Yes; when people all over the 
world understand what our heart is and 
what our soul is, then we will be far 
nearer to a just and lasting peace. 

Often the news from this country is 
distorted as it reaches other lands. 
Where nations are in strife economi- 
cally or in war, the news is often colored 
to fit the pleasure of the one sending 
it or disseminating it. The opposition 
pounces upon the mistakes which have 
been made and magnifies them and never 
mentions the good which may have been 
done. Statements are studied and selec- 
tions from the statements are taken 
which are least favorable. They are 
pulled from the context and told as the 
unfortunately, 
among nations and is not conducive to 
better understanding. 

What we are endeavoring to do is to 
get the truth across firmly but in friend- 
ship. 

When some other nation misunder- 
stands an act of one of our citizens and 
erroneously jumps to the conclusion that 
his acts and statements represent the 
thought and will of America, we must 
combat that with the most powerful 
weapon we have—the truth. 

What we want the world to know is 
that here in Americu we are a country of 
divergent interests yet withal we are one 
of the other. The mills of the North and 
the East, the grain of the great Midwest, 
the cotton of the South, the cattle ranges 
of the West and Southwest, the booming 
new industry of the Pacific coast, are all 
part of this great land; labor, and man- 
agement, and Agriculture dependent 
upon each other to such a degree that the 
economic illness of the one affects vitally 
the other two. Our churches, our 
schools, our hospitals, are all monuments 
to the free expression given to the every- 
day, average American. It is America. 

This one ideal must exist throughout 
the world. Otherwise, from generation 
to generation, the youth of our country 
will be called upon to go forth to fight to 
preserve this democracy. And that be- 
cause those of us before them failed in 
our duty and ran from our responsibility. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been quite liberal in the matter of time 
for general debate. So far we have 
merely read the enacting clause of the 
bill. We have not started reading the 
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bill itself. I am sure there will be plenty 
of opportunity for every Member to speak 
under the 5-minute rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate on the enacting paragraph do now 
close and that we start reading the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State: 
For necessary expenses, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia; salary 
of the Under Secretary of State, $12,000; 
health service program as authorized by the 
act of August 8, 1946 (Public Law 658); not to 
exceed $26,000 for expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with the work of the 
Department of State; purchase of uniforms 
for chauffeurs; purchase of 14 passenger mo- 
tor vehicles, including 1 at not to exceed 
$3,000; and dues for library membership. in 
societies or associations which issue publi- 
cations to members only, or at a price to 
members lower than to subscribers who are 
not members, newspapers, teletype rentals, 
and tolls (not to exceed $15,000); rental of 
tie lines; stenographic reporting and trans- 
lating services by contract and services for 
the analysis and tabulation of technical in- 
formation and the preparation of special 
maps, globes, and geographic aids by con- 
tract, all without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended; expenses 
as authorized by title VII (except sec. 705), 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946; refund 
of fees erroneously charged and paid for the 
issue of passports as authorized by law (22 
U. S. C. 214a); not to exceed $40,000 for de- 
posit in the general fund of the Treasury 
for cost of penalty mail of the Department 
of State as required by the act of June 28, 
1944; the examination of estimates of appro- 
priations in the field; and maintenance and 
operation of passport and despatch agencies 
established by the Secretary of State; $20,- 
000,000, of which $2,000 is for claims deter- 
mined and settled pursuant to part 2 of the 
Federal Tort Claims Act (act of August 2, 
1946, Public Law 601): Provided, That not to 
exceed $3,000 of this appropriation may be 
expended for necessary expenses, except per- 
sonal services, in carrying out the provisions 
of section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930," approved June 
12, 1934, as amended (19 U. S. C. 1354). 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: Page 2, 
line 18, after the semicolon insert “acquisi- 
tion, production, and free distribution of in- 
formational materials for use in connection 
with the operation, independently or 
through individuals, including aliens, or 
public or private agencies (foreign or do- 
mestic), and without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, of an information 
program outside of the continental United 
States, including the purchase of radio time 
(except that funds herein appropriated shall 
not be used to purchase more than 75 per- 
cent of the effective daily broadcasting time 
from any person or corporation holding an 
international short-wave broadcasting lH- 
cense from the Federal Communications 
Commission without the consent of such 
licensee), and the purchase, rental, con- 
struction, improvement, maintenance, and 
operation of facilities for radio transmission 
and reception, the acquisition of land and 
interests in land (by purchase, lease, rental, 
or otherwise) for radio brosdcasting and 
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relay facilities, and the acquisition or con- 
struction of buildings and necessary improve- 
ments on such lands; purchase and presenta- 
tion of various objects of a cultural nature 
suitable for presentation (through diplo- 
matic and consular offices) to foreign gov- 
ernments, schools, or other cultural or pa- 
triotic organizations, the purchase, rental, 
distribution, and operations of motion-pic- 
ture projection equipment and supplies, in- 
cluding rental of halls, hire of motion-pic- 
ture projector operators, and all other neces- 
sary services by contract or otherwise with- 
out regard to section 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes; not to exceed $13,000 for entertain- 
ment.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The . The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order this is not authorized 
by law and it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, nay I ask 
that the gentleman reserve his point of 
order? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the point of order so that the gentleman 
may be heard. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to restore the 
information and cultural program to this 
bill. 

May I say that if the information and 
cultural program is one-tenth as effec- 
tive abroad as it has been in this coun- 
try, it is worth 10 times the amount that 
we spent or will spend for it. In this 
country it has the distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER], chasing the Circus Lady and 
the sedate chairman of our subcommit- 
tee reading the Memoirs of Hecate 
County. 

Now let me read to you what the com- 
mittee offers as an alternative program 
to the present information and cultural 
program of the State Department. On 
page 7 of the committee report there 
appears this language: 

The alternatives to this program, it would 
seem, are (a) UNESCO, a United Nations 
undertaking and in which a tremendous in- 
terest is developing, and which, as estab- 
lished, will truly represent the views of 
American people. 


I have no disposition whatever to 
criticize UNESCO. To the contrary, I 
hope that it will accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was organized. But 
let me read you what the same commit- 
tee in the same report on page 12 has 
to say about UNESCO: 

The committee could not understand why, 
out of the total of 132 executive personnel 
already employed by UNESCO, only 14 are 
from the United States, and out of a total 

259 clerical personnel only 7 are from the 

nited States. It is hoped, however, when 
this Organization is more firmly established, 


that a proper ratio of personnel from the 
United States will be employed. 


The committee recommends as an 
alternative for the Voice of America that 
we turn this program over to UNESCO, 
and in the same breath complains that 
UNESCO at the present time has a per- 
sonnel recruited almost entirely from 
other countries. I submit that the De- 
partment of State is the more logical and 
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a better qualified agency to interpret 
America to the rest of the world. 

We have heard a lot of criticism of this 
program. The Wallace program was 
mentioned on the floor a few moments 
ago. I hold in my hand a copy of the 
Wallace broadcast that was sent over the 
Voice of America. I challenge any one 
in this House to point out any place in 
this broadcast where Henry Wallace is 
praised. As a matter of fact, it is a re- 
view of a book on the Wallace family, a 
family which for a long time adhered to 
the Republican Party. Now, here is 
what the broadcast said: á 

Through the history of this family there 
runs, like a red thread, the eternal struggle 
for an improvement of the situation of the 
American farmer. Whenever the members 
of this family turned to agriculture and its 
problems, their achievements were consider- 
able. When they turned to other problems, 
the success was dubious. 


I know of no program which has been 
more abused than this program which 
has been conducted by the Information 
and Cultural Service. 

Gentlemen, we should not junk this 
program at this time, over the protest of 
General Marshall, and over the protest 
of other men who are serving this coun- 
try in foreign fields. Secretary Harri- 
man has said, “I could not properly have 
discharged my duties either at Moscow 
or in London without it.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Does the gentleman from Nebraska 
wish to be heard further on the point of 
order? 

Mr. STEFAN. I make the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. GARY. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. It is the opinion of the 
Chair that the amendment does propose 
legislation on an appropriation bill, the 
functions therein referred to not being 
authorized by law. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
3, line 1, strike out $20,000,000" and insert 
“$30,000,000.” 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is this: On yes- 
terday I called the attention of the House 
to the fact that not only had we elimi- 
nated the program of the Information 
and Cultural Service from the bill but in 
the office of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of State we had tremendously re- 
duced the regular appropriation. The 
Secretary of State under the item of 
salaries and expenses in the Secretary’s 
office and for the work in this country 
asked for $47,046,000. This amount was 
reduced to $20,000,000, which was a re- 
duction of $27,000,000. Of that $27,000,- 
000, $21,874,000 was for the Information 
and Cultural Service. One million seven 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand dol- 
lars was for the Intelligence Service, and 
the balance was for the regular activities 
of the Department. 
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The $21,874,000 has been ruled out on 
a point of order. I seek by this amend- 
ment to restore $10,000,000 of those 
funds, $5,000,000 for the regular activi- 
ties of the Department and $5,000,000 for 
those activities within the Office of In- 
formation and Cultural Affairs which are 
authorized by law. 

There are certain activities which are 
definitely authorized by law. One of 
those is the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Scientific and Cultural Coopera- 
tion, which is a definite program of the 
Department of State and is carried on by 
this office. Another is the UNESCO staff 
itself. In other words, we have recog- 
nized the international organization of 
UNESCO, and we have placed in the 
State Department and in the Office of 
Information and Cultural Affairs the 
necessary funds for the State Depart- 
ment to cooperate with that organiza- 
tion in an effort to work out its program. 
That amount is $157,000. In addition, we 
have the Division of Libraries and Insti- 
tutes, which is authorized by law, and the 
Exchange of Persons Division, which pro- 
vides for the exchange of students and 
technicians between the various coun- 
tries. 

The amendment which I have offered 
will merely restore to the Office of the 
Secretary the amount he requested of 
Congress and which he zaid is essential 
to carry out the functions of his office. 
It also restores the cuts in the intelli- 
gence program, a very essential program, 
and those portions of the information 
and cultura] program which are author- 
ized by law. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment seeks 
to restore the OIC, which was taken out 
of this bill on a point of order. The 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is holding 
hearings at this time to get some legis- 
lation to restore this program. 

We have to start cutting down some of 
the expenses of government. The peo- 
ple have been asking us to do it. It is 
necessary. Let me point out to the Con- 
gress the statement regarding the growth 
of the Department of State and the num- 
ber of employees. We state in our re- 
port that the salaries and expenses 
totaled $2,728,347 in 1940. They jumped 
to $3,453,000 in 1941. In 1942 they 
jumped to $4,377,105, and in 1943 the 
salaries jumped to $5,986,800, and even 
up to something over $13,000,000 in 1946. 
With a total of personnel running from 
1,010 in 1940 to 5,270 at the present time, 
and proposed for 1948, excluding person- 
nel for the information and intelligence 
programs, it is extremely difficult for this 
committee, during this period of need 
for economy and when the people are 
asking for economy, to reconcile itself 
to a need in excess of $18,000,000 for the 
regular activities. This amount is in- 
cluded in the bill. 

The increase in salaries for the For- 
eign Service under the act that was 
passed by the House places a burden of 
$7,000,000 annually on the backs of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I urge you to vote down this 
amendment. 


1947 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

I trust the Committee will indulge me 
for a moment, and, if necessary, for the 
purpose of being in order under the rules 
of the House, I shall have to address my 
remarks to the last two words in line 
21 on page 2; namely, the words “penalty 
mail.” It has no doubt come to the at- 
tention of the House that through edi- 
torials and circulars and statements by 
postmasters and by protests from home 
that through the alleged action of the 
Congress a great many substitute clerks 
and carriers have been dismissed from 
the postal service. It has been made to 
appear that this is due to some lack of 
action on the part of the Congress. We 
have noticed some headlines in aggra- 
vated areas, such as Boston, where hun- 
dreds have been dismissed, and in Long 
Beach., Calif., where an aggregate of 150 
were dismissed. The Subcommittee on 
Appropriations convened a hearing this 
morning for the purpose of isolating 
rumor and confusion from the truth so 
that the country might well know just 
exactly what happened. Copies of these 
hearings will be published and made 
available to the Members in short order, 
There you will find a statement by Mr. 
Jesse Donaldson, First Assistant Post- 
master General, as to exactly what the 
facts are. It was through no laches on 
the part of Congress and through no 
negligence on the part of any committee 
of the Congress that these sundry gen- 
tlemen, including a great many veterans, 
have been dismissed from the rolls. The 
fact of the matter is that the Post Office 
Department knew there was going to be 
a deficit for the current fiscal year as 
early as January 1947. To be sure, they 
could not ascertain the amount of the 
deficit, because the postmasters make 
only quarterly reports. Yet Mr. Donald- 
son told us this morning in the hearing 
that it was obvious to them that a defi- 
ciency of at least $10,000,000 would exist 
as a result of the increased cost of Christ- 
mas mail and various strikes along the 
seaboard and the maritime strike, but 
they could not ascertain the dollar 
amount of that deficiency until the quar- 
terly reports had been filed. Just as soon 
as those had been compiled, an estimate 
was referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget. They had a hearing before the 
Budget Bureau on the 21st day of April 
1947. I want you to anchor that date 
in your memory. The Budget Bureau 
sent up a deficiency estimate on the 9th 
day of May 1947, which was Friday of 
last week—a deficiency estimate in the 
sum of roughly $11,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of taking care of the salaries and 
expenses of the hundreds of veterans 
and others who have been dismissed from 
the rolls in every section of the ceuntry. 
So that estimate came up on last Satur- 
day and in consequence there has been 
no opportunity for the Congress of the 
United States to take action thereon. 

We confronted Mr. Donaldson point 
blank with the question whether or not 
there had been any fault or any lack of 
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diligence on the part of the members 
of the committees of Congress, and he 
said, “None whatsoever.” 

There, then, you have the answer to 
such things as a 2-inch headline that has 
been appearing in the Boston newspapers 
that through lack of action on the part 
of Congress, hundreds of veterans and 
substitute clerks and carriers have been 
dismissed from the rolls. There you have 
the answer to the headlines that ap- 
peared in the Long Beach newspapers 
and in other sections of the country as 
to whether or not the Congress has been 
at fault in bringing about the dismissal 
of literally hundreds of people. The neg- 
ligence has been somewhere else besides 
Congress. 

In addition thereto I might say a great 
deal of confusion arises from the fact 
that while we are dealing with 1948 esti- 
mates, that matter should have been 
taken care of before now in a deficiency 
estimate that is chargeable to 1947 ap- 
propriations, and for reasons best known 
to the Post Office Department, to the 
Budget Bureau, and to the President him- 
self, that was not done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Representation allowances, Foreign Serv- 
ice: For representation allowances as au- 
thorized by section 901 (3) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724) , $500,000. 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees: On page 
7, line 21, strike out “$500,000” and insert 
“$250,000.” 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I am of- 
fering an amendment to strike out the 
item of $500,000 for so-called represen- 
tation and to insert in lieu thereof $250,- 
000. What we ought to do is to strike 
out the entire item of $500,000. I trust, 
however, the Committee will go along 
with me and save at least $250,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money that ought not to 
be spent for such purpose. There is no 
good reason at all why this item should 
be in the bill. 

I do want to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN], who has given this bill and this 
particular item a good deal of attention, 
not only on this but on other occasions. 

The State Department, through its 
representatives, asked for more than 
$1,000,000 for this representation. Just 
think of it. You would not believe such 
request would be made right now when 
we are trying to economize. The com- 
mittee did a good job in cutting it to 
$500,000, but it ought at least be cut in 
half again. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. What is this “represen- 
tation”? I do not know what that word 
means. 

Mr. REES. That is just what I was 
about to explain to the Members. 
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This money for what is called repre- 
sentation is spent for liquor. I will say 
that probably 90 percent of this money 
goes for liquor. 

Mr. MASON. What? 

Mr. REES. Yes; liquor of various 
kinds. “Representation” is a high-pow- 
ered phrase, but the money buys high- 
powered liquor; and it is used by our 
representatives to entertain foreigners 
abroad. Also, in some instances, to en- 
tertain themselves. 

As I said on yesterday in discussing this 
matter, we fall to a pretty low ebb in our 
diplomacy when we resort to this method 
in order to get along with, and cultivate 
friendships with; the representatives of 
other countries. 

Here is what has happened: In 1938 
we spent about $125,000 for this purpose; 
in 1939, about the same amount. Then 
the allowance was doubled and we spent 
$250,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman said, 
“The same amount.” He does not mean 
the same amount of liquor, does he? 

Mr. REES. No; I do not know how 
much liquor was bought; I am talking 
about the amount of money they spent. 
We do not know how much liquor was 
purchased because the thing is covered 
up. The gentleman from Nev York and 
I discussed this matter on yesterday. I 
thought he might have access to rather 
accurate figures as to the amount of 
money spent for liquor, but it seems you 
cannot do it because these vouchers are 
regarded as confidential information and 
we just cannot find out. I will venture 
the statement, however—from the in- 
formation I have gathered—that at 
least 90 percent of the fund is spent for 
liquor, 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. There is a question of 
consistency which bothers me. This 
House only a day or so ago voted $5,000 
to entertain the WCTU here in Wash- 
ington, Today it is called upon to spend 
$500,000 to buy liquor for entertainment. 

Mr. REES. It is sort of blowing hot 
and cold with the same breath in my 
estimation except that this item is 100 
times the amount allocated the WCTU. 
They will, in my opinion, do more good 
with $5,000 than the State Department 
with the $500,000. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York, a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr, ROONEY. Is it not the gentle- 
man’s position that in order to do away 
with liquor that might be served with 
the meals that we should also do away 
with the meals? 

Mr. REES. Not necessarily. Let me 
come t. that. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The liquor costs 
more than the meals, does it not? 

Mr. REES. It would be interesting to 
get figures as to how much is spent on 
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meals. The meals cost $5, $7, $9, and 
even $12 apiece. This money is spent by 
our representatives not only to entertain 
foreigners but to entertain themselves 
and their friends, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. REES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan who has al- 
ways supported me on similar amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I just wondered, fol- 
lowing up the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York, about doing away 
with the meals, that if you gave them 
enough liquor they would not care any- 
thing about the meal they got. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I just do 
not believe the members of this commit- 
tee understand that our representatives 
abroad receive pretty fair pay. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee called attention yesterday to the fact 
that many of them get as much as $50,- 
000 a year. As a matter of fact, all one 
of these representatives has to do is pack 
his suitcase. Everything else is fixed for 
him abroad. His home is there ready for 
him and for his family, with all of the 
equipment and all of the help necessary 
to run it, everything he wants for him- 
self and family all paid for by his Gov- 
ernment. T do not criticize that in this 
discussion. If the representative hap- 
pens to be located in a warm climate and 
is transferred to a colder climate the 
Government will care for him and his 
family and see that they get the proper 
accessories to go with the colder climate. 
And yet in addition to that you put this 
additional sum in here to be used for so- 
called entertainment. It does not make 
sense. 

I do not know whether the member- 
Ship realizes it or not, but under suspen- 
sion of the rules last year we added 
$7,000,000 in funds to provide for these 
representatives we are sending abroad. 
It was for additional salaries and ex- 
penses, You come to the House with 
this item of a half-million dollars, which 
is all unnecessary and uncalled for. 

I would like to call attention to some- 
thing else. I believe I am right in this, 
and I shall ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, if he wants to tell me. I want to 
refer as to how some of this money was 
spent over in Yugoslavia. I understand 
they have even gone so far as to use 
similar funds to entertain General Tito 
over there, spending a considerable 
amount of money entertaining him and 
in entertaining him I am sure there was 
a goodly supply of liquor. Surely no one 
thinks any good was accomplished by 
that entertainment.- May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska if he wants to 
comment on that? I think he might be 
able to furnish some information. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, I am going 
to oppose the gentleman's amendment 
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because I think the committee has done 
a pretty good job in reducing this $618,- 
000. With reference to Tito, there has 
been premature publicity regarding that. 

Mr. REES. I saw some publicity on it 
and for that reason I am asking the gen- 
tleman to explain this matter to this 
committee. 

Mr. STEFAN. It has been published 
but I did not give permission to publish 
it. It was the premature publication of 
some information I had. It is true that 
some of this money has been spent un- 
wisely and for that reason the committee 
made these cuts. 

Directly answering the gentleman’s 
question, I feel very deeply about spend- 
ing the American taxpayers’ money to 
entertain a dictator like Tito and his 
Communists who murdered our heroic 
aviators. I think I am duty bound to 
answer the gentleman's question. It is 
true that before Tito and his Commu- 
nists murdered our five aviators they did 
entertain Marshal Tito and his friends 
with the American taxpayers’ money at 
a dinner costing $600. Shortly after 
that they entertained him again with 
your money at a dinner costing $400 or 
more. 

Mr. REES. A total of more than 
$1,000 for a party given in honor of 
Marshal Tito. 

Mr. STEFAN. There were other en- 
tertainments and then they shot down 
5 of our aviators. They were continu- 
ally entertaining Marshal Tito with their 
representation allowance, which is, in 
fact, a prestige allowance. I acciden- 
tally ran across some vouchers. I did 
not look for them purposely, I did not 
look for this information on purpose, 
but I did find an item for a wreath for 
the victims of this so-called air accident 
in the amount of $13.40. Shame on 
them. Of course this committee, the 
minority members as well as the ma- 
jority members, was shocked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Of course, the distin- 
guished ranking minority Member IMr. 
Rooney], the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
O'Brien], and the rest of us took 
cognizance of this terrible thing. Of 
course, we took cognizance of the wrongs 
they do with their money sometimes, but 
we do not want to castigate the fine For- 
eign Service officers who are in our em- 
ploy, and who cannot be blamed for some 
of the wrongs that some of these people 
do. We have been giving representation 
allowance to our Foreign Service officers 
ever since we sent our first missions to 
foreign countries to represent us. It is 
absolutely necessary, and I want to pay 
a tribute to those Foreign Service of- 
ficers who have been decorated during 
the war and who rendered such a won- 
derful service to the United States in 
every part of the world. There are many 
fine Foreign Service officers among them, 
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and this representation allowance is 
something that has to be appropriated 
for from year to year, but it must be a 
modest sum. I have great faith in Gen- 
eral Marshall, Ihave great faith in men 
like the Under Secretary and others who 
are watching this fund, and we have to 
give General Marshall a chance to clean 
this up. I want a good State Depart- 
ment and a fine Foreign Service Depart- 
ment, and so does every member of this 
committee. We may have political dif- 
ferences among us, but they are not dis- 
played in committee. Sometimes on the 
floor of the House it does creep up. As 
I say, we have to have a good Foreign 
Service and a good State Department. 
But, we have to have authority in law 
for everything that is done, and it must 
not be done without the consent of the 
peoples’ Representatives here in Con- 
gress. I oppose the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I am sorry. 

Mr. REES. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s position. He is here on the floor 
and expected to defend this particular 
item, and I appreciate his statement. 
But, here is a fair certainty I do not 
castigate the services of our representa- 
tives abroad. Not at all. They have ren- 
dered impressive service. But that does 
not justify the waste of taxpayers’ 
money in this way. The gentleman 
from Nebraska has given a glaring 
example where more than $1,000 was 
spent in Belgrade for two dinners to en- 
tertain Marshal Tito. How our repre- 
sentative could do it in view of the cir- 
cumstances just recited by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is more than I can 
understand, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent the gentleman be 
permitted to proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Kansas that I fully 
agree with my distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Nebraska. As far 
as I am concerned, I would not buy a 
glass of water for Marshal Tito. How- 
ever, insofar as this item now under 
discussion is concerned, I would like to 
say to the gentleman that I recall re- 
cently having had a conversation with 
Secretary of Commerce Harriman who 
told me that when he was Ambassador 
to Great Britain, in London, he had a 
luncheon, which was expected of him 
because of the fact that all of the Em- 
bassies in London representing the vari- 
ous countries served a luncheon at some 
time or other during the year. This one 
social event at which about 1,200 people 
attended more than ate up the entire 
annual allocation of funds to our Em- 
bassy in London for the purpose which 
we are now discussing. 

Mr. REES. I realize these representa- 
tives are called upon to do a consider- 
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able amount of entertaining, but it is 
terribly overdone. And the liquor part 
of the thing is beyond all reason. If 
you have $500,000 to be used to cultivate 
friendship with foreign people, you will 
go a lot further in creating understand- 
ing by using it to buy food for some of 
the hundreds of thousands of human 
beings who are on the brink of starva- 
tion. Last year this committee allocated 
more than $600,000, most of which went 
for liquor. I just do not believe we can 
point with pride of any accomplishments 
in the way of mutual understanding by 
reason of that expenditure. If you can 
see anything worth while that was done 
in this respect, I would like to know 
about it. Cut this item $250,000 and you 
are still spending about as much as was 
spent in 1942 and in 1943 before the State 
Department went on this spending spree. 

Before I leave the floor I call your 
attention briefly to a copy of a magazine 
that was handed me a few minutes ago. 
It is entitled the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Journal. It is a monthly magazine 
published here in Washington. I am 
informed that the Government in some 
way renders some assistance to this mag- 
azine. It is a rather small magazine. 
The thing to which I call your attention 
is that six full pages of this publication 
are devoted to advertisements of liquor. 
I trust you will support my amendment 
and save at least $250,000 for the Federal 
‘Treasury. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember 2 years ago 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] 
offered an amendment, and I supported 
the amendment at that time, to reduce 
the amount from $800,000 to $400,000. I 
rise at this time first to compliment the 
committee. The administration raised 
the request from $800,000 2 years ago to 
over $1,118,000 for this year. I find a 
change in the House this year. The com- 
mittee has reduced this amount from 
over $1,118,000 to $500,000. That is just 
an idea of economy on the part of the 
majority party that is now in control 
of the House. The committee should 
be commended, I should really like to 
see this amendment adopted further re- 
ducing the amount to $250,000. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars will 
buy considerable liquor with which to 
supply our Ambassadors and other peo- 
ple who represent us with that little 
extra that goes into entertainment at 
state dinners. I really think when econ- 
omies are so hard for us to make here, 
by reason of the opposition by the ad- 
ministration on every appropriation bill 
that comes up, that we ought to save 
$100,000 or $200,000 or $250,000 at every 
opportunity that presents itself. I 
should like to see this committee vote 
to reduce this amount by 50 percent, 
$250,000. I am sure it will not hurt our 
Foreign Service. Just think, that would 
buy a lot of food for the starving chil- 
dren of Europe, which would do a great 
deal more good than to oversupply our 
Ambassadors with this opportunity for 
entertainment by the use of liquors, 
which are not at all times absolutely nec- 
essary, to say the least. I hope the 
amendment is sustained by the House. 
There are a thousand places here in our 
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own country where we can do a real sery- 
ice in the expense of this saving of $250,- 
000. Why not vote now against this 
waste? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Committee to the fact that we cut 
this representation allowance from 
$1,118,000 to $500,000, which compares 
with $800,000 they had last year. It is 
my sincere feeling that General Mar- 
shall, the head of the Department of 
State, and the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration and others are now go- 
ing into these matters. The Foreign 
Service, from what has been said on the 
floor of the House today, should know 
that the funds we are aliowing today 
should be used for the purpose originally 
intended; that is, as a prestige allowance, 
which has been in the foreign service of 
all governments since we have had a 
mission in foreign countries. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would hate for the im- 
pression to go throughout. the country 
that we are appropriating any such sum 
as $500,000 for liquor. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] has suggested 
that he thought that 90 percent of this 
fund was spent for that purpose. As a 
matter of fact, this item covers all the 
entertainment, including banquets and 
the various functions that are given in 
all the embassies in -foreign fields. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes; of course, it is 
included for all representation allow- 
ances. If our Ambassador is invited by 
the Ambassador of the United Kingdom 
to some function, he returns the cour- 
tesy. This money is expended for music 
and flowers and service, food, and so 
forth. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman does not 
mean that this $250,000 is the amount 
that is expended for all these meals and 
parties and all of these things that are 
going on, including the entertainment 
here at Blair House, where we spend so 
much money for liquor? The gentleman 
does not mean to impress us with the 
idea that that is all the money that is 
spent on these dinners? 

Mr. STEFAN. No; I am not trying to 
impress on you anything of the kind, 

Mr. REES. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. STEFAN. Iam trying to impress 
upon you that it has been the custom, 
since we have been sending missions to 
foreign countries, to have prestige allow- 
ances. 

Mr. REES. They call them prestige 
allowances and, therefore, we proceed to 
spend money to buy liquor and we use 
that as a means of trying to get along 
with foreign countries. That is the 
whole sum and substance of it. 

Mr. STEFAN. Does not the gentle- 
man feel that this has been cut con- 
siderably? 
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Mr. REES. I feel the gentleman has 
done a splendid job in cutting from over 
$1,000,000 to $500,000, but to me it is 
perfectly silly that anybody would ever 
have the nerve to come in and ask for 
this money. I will warrant that Gen- 
eral Marshall did not come before the 
gentleman’s committee and ask for this 
$1,000,000. He did not ask for $500,- 
000. He did not even ask for $250,000. 
Some representative of the State De- 
partment must have come down here to 
take care of this allowance, and I will 
warrant that even though I was not pres- 
ent, that I am sure is the way it hap- 
poned. It was not any of the top-flight 
men who came and asked for this money, 
you can be sure of that. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members 
that the hearings on Department of 
State appropriations are available to all 
the Members of Congress, and the hear- 
ings are complete insofar as the repre- 
sentation allowances are concerned. 

Mr. REES. The hearings are avail- 
able, but the items for which this money 
is spent are not available to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, are they? 

Mr. STEFAN. Iam sure that I would 
be very happy to give the gentleman all 
the information that I have in my pos- 
session. 

Mr. REES. I would certainly be happy 
to have it and look over it. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman would 
be very enlightened and surprised. 

Mr. REES. And I would be surprised, 
Iam sure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. REES], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rees) there 
were—ayes 32, noes 68. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, in order 
that the House may receive a message, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H. R. 3311, had come to no resolution 
thereon. ` 

FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution providing 
for relief assistance to the people of countries 
devastated by war. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the foregoing joint resolution, requests 
a-conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. VANDENBERG, Mr, WILEY, 
Mr. SmirH, Mr. CoxxaLLx, and Mr. 
GEORGE to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DALESANDRO asked and was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp as of May 16, 1947. 


ASSISTANCE TO PEOPLE OF COUNTRIES 
DEVASTATED BY WAR 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table House Joint Resolution 153, pro- 
viding for relief assistance to the people 
of countries devastated by war, with Sen- 
ate amendments, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Mr. Eaton, Mr. 

-Vorys, Mr. Murr, Mr. BLOOM, and Mr. 
KEE. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, AND 
COMMERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY AP- 
PROPRIATION BILL, 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3311) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Commerce, and the 
judiciary, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3311, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I probably could criti- 
cize these appropriations as well as any- 
one in the Committee, but I wish to di- 
rect my remarks to the information and 
cultural program of the State Depart- 
ment in this section of the bill. I concur 
in the statement of the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN], in expressing con- 
fidence not only in Secretary of State 
Marshall but also in his Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Peurifoy. I think it 
was very unfortunate that General Mar- 
shall had to go to Moscow so shortly 
after taking office. 

I repeat, I probably could criticize the 

State Department as well as anybody, 
and I propose to show where it should 
be criticized. 
It was very unfortunate that, by Presi- 
dential directive, so many people who 
were Communist and pro-Soviet in their 
thinking were transferred from the OSS, 
the OIC, the OIAA, and various agencies 
to the State Department. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given consider- 
able time and study to the activities and 
composition of the Cultural and Infor- 
mation Division of the State Department. 
Therefore I wish to take a little time to 
discuss this matter which is at present 
under consideration by the Congress. 

Let no one assume that my attitude is 
one of hostility toward a constructive 
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program of international information in- 


behalf of the United States. Such a pro- 
gram is an urgent need, in the light of 
the propaganda barrage emanating from 
the Soviet Union and its Communist 
agents all over the world, attacking the 
United States as a war-mongering tool of 
the monopolists seeking world conquest, 
oppressing its own people, lynching Ne- 
groes, and guilty of every crime in the 
calendar of human sins. But the activi- 
ties of the Cultural and Information Di- 
vision of the State Department must not 
be confused with a sound program. As 
carried on today, they are a monstrosity 
costing the Nation millions of dollars, 
and serving no constructive purpose for 
the United States. Conducted by a group 
of pro-Communist fellow travelers and 
muddle heads, they fill the ether and tons 
of paper with a combination of material 
favorable to the Soviet Union and the 
Communists, or just plain twaddle. 

Let me give you some idea of the per- 
sonnel conducting the present program. 
Top-flight assistant to Mr. William Ben- 
ton is William Treadwell Stone, Director 
of the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs. Here is his 
record: 

Member of the editorial board of Amer- 
asia from 1937 through November 1941. 
Chairman of this board was Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, now a regular colum- 
nist for the Daily Worker and a member 
of the Communist Party. Managing ed- 
itor was Philip Jacob Jaffe, indicted and 
fined for the possession of confidential 
Government documents, charged by Hon. 
GEORGE A. DONDERO on November 28, 1945, 
with being in close touch with Earl Brow- 
der, until recently head of the Commu- 
nist Party, United States of America, and 
Tung Pi Wu, Chinese Communist dele- 
gate to the San Francisco Conference. 
Mr. Stone’s membership on the editorial 
board of Amerasia covers the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact during which this 
magazine described the war in Europe 
as imperialistic, declaring that— 

Germany, industrially powerful but poor 
in resources and weak financially, is attempt- 
ing to take by force what Great Britain pos- 
sesses. 


Jaffe’s Communist alias was J. W. Phil- 
lips—Washington Daily News, June 7, 
1945, page 1. Mr. Field was executive 
secretary of the American Peace Mobili- 
zation, a Communist front which picket- 
ed the White House during the period of 
the Stalin-Hitler Pact. 

Writing in Amerasia of August 1937, 
together with such well-known defenders 
of Soviet foreign policy as Frederick V. 
Field, Edgar Snow, and Harriet Moore, 
Mr. Stone comments as follows on rela- 


tions with Japan: 


Nevertheless, the case against invoking the 
Neutrality Act, as presented by the State 
Department and a considerable section of the 
press, is not altogether convincing * * 
on the other hand, if the events at Shang: 
hal have precipitated a general war, as seems 
likely, a policy of drift which allows muni- 
tions shipments and trade in war materials 
to continue would not advance the cause of 
peace or reduce the dangers of American in- 
volvement. * * * Furthermore, the pos- 
sibilities of collective action under neutral- 


ity have apparently not been explored by 


Washington (p. 293). 
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This statement should be compared 
with the official line of the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., at the time as expressed 
by Earl Browder, its spokesman in an 
NBC broadcast on August 28, 1936, as fol- 
lows: 


How long will the American people, who 
have so convincingly shown their unmistak- 
able desire for peace, continue to hold aloof 
from collective efforts for peace which alone 
can check the war plans of the Japanese mili- 
tarists in the Far East and of their ally, Hit- 
ler, in Europe? * * * President Roose- 
velt—hangs on to a policy of so-called neu- 
trality or isolation which in practice has en- 
couraged the Fascist aggressors. * * * It 
was this ineffective method which embold- 
ened the Japanese militarists to advance their 
war plans against China and the United 
States. 


The following article—quoted in part— 
is taken from Amerasia of October 1940 
published under joint editorship of Mr. 
Stone, Mr. Jaffe, Mr. Field, and others, 
apparently with their full knowledge and 
approval. The article is entitled “Amer- 
ican Far Eastern Policy; For Democracy 
or Imperalism?” by Frederick V. Field 
and reads in part as follows: 


Our Government is, as it has repeatedly 
stated, interested in the imperialist status 
quo Finally, it may be said that I 
am expressing an isolated, private view. 

* * Over the Labor Day week end more 
pena 22,000 men and women, of whom 6,000 
were delegates, met at the Emergency Peace 
Mobilization in Chicago. * * * Two thou- 
sand went on to Washington to lobby and 
demonstrate against the conscription bill. 
* * * Because to them the building up ofa 
great military machine for the purpose of be- 
coming a partner in a war of rival imperial- 


“isms is not consistent with true national de- 


fense. I say, therefore, that the views I have 
expressed are not those of an isolated individ- 
ual. Rather, they are the views, springing 
from deep convictions, of millions and mil- 
lions of Americans who refuse to be duped 
into war or into an American form of dicta- 
torship and fascism. 


No statement appeared in Amerasia to 


challenge this viewpoint, by Mr. Stone or 


anyone else. 

Again, under the joint editorship of 
Mr. Stone, with Messrs. Jaffe, Field, and 
others, there appeared in the January 
1940 issue of Amerasia an article by 
Harriet Moore entitled “Two Wars or 
One,” from which the following excerpt 
is quoted: 

It— 


The United States— 
should exert its influence to stop the Euro- 
pean conflict as soon as possible by means 
of negotiated balance-of-power peace. 


No statement appeared to challenge 
this viewpoint. 

Mr. Stone was formerly with the 
Budget Bureau as administrative con- 
sultant at $9,800. He is said to have 
drawn up the plan for the Cultural Divi- 
sion of the State Department. 

He has been in charge of selection of 
personnel for foreign broadcasting. 

He is reported to have appointed 
George Shaw Wheeler, while Stone was 
in London for the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Wheeler has a long record of 
Communist affiliations and activities. 
Because of this record, Wheeler was re- 
moved by the Civil Service Commission 
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and later reinstated as a result of left- 
wing pressure. 

Next we have Haldore E. Hanson, 
Assistant Secretary of the Office of In- 
formation and Culture. Here is his 
record: 

Assistant Secretary and the official 
lobbyist for the Office of Information 
and Culture. 

Mr. Hanson has spent most of his 
adult life since leaving school as a free- 
lance writer in China. He wanted to 
study, but, as he says: 

When the school year drew to a close, I 
decided to join a group of professors and 
journalists in Peiping, headed by Edgar 
Snow and his wife, who were organizing 
a new political magazine.’ 


He held other positions which some 
of his superiors considered so important 
that he was excused from military serv- 
ice. One of these positions was in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

A further indication of the varied and 
colorful background which he brought to 
the Department is in an article written 
about him—Review of Reviews, Febru- 
ary 1937, page 95—in which he is re- 
ferred to as smuggler, soldier, and diplo- 
mat. In view of the fact that his mili- 
tary service was not with the United 
States armed forces, it would be well to 
learn with whom and for what he fought. 

Mr. Hanson can best be judged, how- 
ever, by his own writings: A. The People 
Behind the Chinese Guerrillas, published 
in Pacific Affairs, September 1938: 

In this article, he shows that he enjoyed 
the complete confidence of the Chinese Com- 
munists—and that they do not tolerate any- 
one who is not completely on their side—the 
official Communist position. 


First. Page 285: 

To assess the strength of the self-defense 
governments and the mass movement sup- 
porting the guerrillas, I spent 2 weeks travel- 
ing through guerrilla territory in central 
Hopei in March 1938 and brought back copies 
of nearly all of the official documents of the 
government in addition to my own observa- 
tions. 


That is, he was given official documents 
by the Communists, and given safe con- 
duct through their lines. 

Second. He shows that the central 
Hopei mass movement with which he was 
identified was definitely a part of the 
official Communist plan, 

Third. Mr, Hanson, apparently him- 
self a well-grounded student of the writ- 
ings of Marx and Lenin could judge the 
actual knowledge of Marx which the 
Chinese Communists had. 

Page 290: 

Naturally the political leaders trained in 
the anti-Japanese academy are familiar with 
the writings of Marx and Lenin and have 
not abandoned their hopes for a socialist 
republic, 


Page 303: 
MAO TZE-TUNG’S LONG VIEW 
China has the second largest Communist 
Party in the world. The leader of the party 
lives at Yenan. Next to Stalin he is the 
most powerful Marxian thinker and leader 


1A prominent pro-Soviet writer on China. 

Under the pen name of Nym Wales, wrote 
extensively in support of Soviet policy, 

* Page 30, Humane Endeavor, by H. Hanson. 
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in world politics today. I asked for an inter- 
view with Mao Tze-tung, (From Humane 
Endeavor, p. 303.) 


Fourth, Mr. Hanson, further, proudly— 
almost boastfully—shows how completely 
the Communists accepted him into their 
confidence. He states: 


(a) The guerrillas do not tolerate neutral- 
ity: A man is either for or against them 
(p. 296) . 


Mr. Hanson was at all times given safe 
conduct through the Communist lines. 


I have traveled in the commander in chief’s 
motor car. 

(b) I spent 4 months at the close of 1938 
with the north China guerrillas. (The Na- 
tion, April 8, 1939, p. 401.) 


Page 254: 


(c) Thirty miles south of Wut’ai I came 
upon two Canadian doctors. One was Dr. 
Norman Bethune,‘ a surgeon from Toronto 
who was sent to China by the American 
Committee for Medical Aid to China. 


Fifth, Mr. Hanson, with more enthusi- 
asm than objectivity, tells of the aims 
and achievements of the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Page 296: 


The Communist agents frankly tell their 
visitors that they hope the present war will 
produce a democratic government in China, 
which will be only one step toward the ulti- 
mate goal of a socialist state. * * * This 
goal was asserted by Mr. Huang Ching, the 
Communist representative at the Fuping 
conference when he stated: “The Communist 
Party is determined to support the formation 
of a democratic republic and to execute the 
duties laid upon it by this new political 
power.” 


Page 298: 


Despite this continued vision of a future 
Chinese Soviet the qualities of leadership at 
the Central Hopei headquarters would seem 
to indicate that the Communists will not 
fight any more civil wars. * * * This Red 
leadership is characterized by a bulldog at- 
titude toward the ultimate goal, a flexi- 
bility of methods, an attitude of self-criti- 
cism toward all present work, a willingness 
of experiment, and a complete absence (so 
far as I could see) of personal ambition. The 
same qualities have marked every great 
movement in history which has survived the 
decades of adversity to reach the pinnacles 
of power. (North China, May 1938.) 


Humane Endeavor, page 32: 


The Red leaders organized the masses, gave 
them discipline and something worth fight- 
ing for. 


Humane Endeavor, page 79: 


Russian policy among the Outer Mon- 
golians appealed to the common people by 
exposing the corruption of both the priests 
and the princes; aristocratic privileges were 
abolished; machinery for a democratic gov- 
ernment, dominated by Russian advisers but 
employing whatever educated Mongols were 
available, was set up at Urga in 1924. 


Page 101: 


Despite all these apparent handicaps the 
Communists became the most powerful 
peasant armies in the history of revolution. 


After the death of Dr. Bethune, the Daily 
Worker told that he had been a member of 
the Communist Party. The Worker further 
told that Dr. Bethune had served with the 
Spanish Communist’s Army in the medical 
corps, and that he had played the hero role 
in a Soviet picture, Spain in Flames. 
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They had three qualities which brought 
armies success * a mastery of mo- 
bile warfare, skillful political propaganda, 
and superb leadership. * * * The revolu- 
tionary land policy was a second reason for 
Red success. 


It would be well to see who in the De- 
partment as well as outside the Depart- 
ment urged Mr. Hanson’s appointment 
to Cultural Affairs, and who in the De- 
partment urged his rapid promotion. 
Evidently under fire of recent criticism, 
Mr, Hanson has been transferred to the ~ 
Political Affairs Committee of the State 
Department. 

Another members of the leading trium- 
virate in Mr. Benton’s office is Charles 
Alexander Thomson. In a study entitled 
“The War in Spain,” published in For- 
eign Policy Reports of May 1, 1938, page 
39, he has the following eulogy of the 
work of the Communists: 


To the Communists must go the major 
credit for the introduction of order and unity 
in this nondescript army. * * * On the 
Government side, the most important polit- 
ical developments have been: (1) the rise of 
the Communist Party; (2) the working alli- 
ance effected by the Communists with the 
right-wing Socialists and the Republican 
Parties * ; (3) the decline of Com- 
munist influence and its later resurgence in 
the cabinet formed on April 4. 1933. 
When Franco troops approached Madrid 
early in November 1936, a new and decisive 
foreign influence appeared on the scene. 
Russian aid had arrived—not only airplanes 
and tanks, but also advisers, technicians and 
the forces of the International Brigade, in 
many instances recruited by Communist 
agencies. Thanks in great part to Soviet 
influence, the Spanish revolution was not 
destined—as has so often been the case in 
history—to pass from the hands of moderates 
to those of extremists. Instead, the Com- 
munists cast their weight against radical 
trends; they proclaimed that the purpose 
of the war was not to advance social revo- 
lution, but to defend a legal and democratic 
government. 

The Spanish Communists must be credited 
with significant achievements, They led in 
transforming the militia into a disciplined 
army, and encouraged a unified command. 
They worked to unify and strengthen the 
central government as against the local 
committees. They put a check on whole- 
sale socialization of industry and collectivi- 
zation of agriculture. They sought to sub- 
stitute discipline under centralized authority 
for the spontaneous and disorderly enthu- 
siasm of the masses. They demanded that 
the social revolution be definitely subordin- 
ated to the task of winning the war. 

The Communists, whose numbers had not 
exceeded 50,000 prior to the revolt, derived 
power to enforce these policies from various 
factors. First, of course, was aid from the 
Soviet Union. A second factor was superior 
organizing ability, shown by their success 
in marshaling support both within the army 
and behind the lines. The Communists won 
the allegiance of General Miaja and many 
other officers, largely controlled the com- 
missar system and the censorship, and were 
particularly strong m the Madrid forces and 
in the aviation corps. In the third place, 
the Communists skillfully exploited a policy 
of moderation toward socialization .of in- 
dustry and agriculture, which gained the 
support of numerous middle-class elements, 
notably small business men and the richer 
peasants, Im consequence their numbers 
showed a marked increase, being estimated 
at 220,000 in January 1937, and 400,000 in 
September of the same year. 


. 
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This report is in complete contradic- 
tion to the statements of numerous anti- 
Franco authorities to the atrocities and 
disruption committed by the Communists 
under their Russian commissars in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

According to Mr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
former American Ambassador to Spain, 
in his book, Wartime Mission to Spain, 
Mr. Thomson was responsible for the 
appointment of Abel Plenn as cultural 
attaché in Spain. Mr. Plenn's ideology 
can be determined from his recent book, 
Wind in the Olive Trees, which is severely 
critical of every phase of American policy 
in Spain during the war. His pro-Com- 
munist bias is evident throughout the 
book which has been enthusiastically 
promoted by the Communist press and 
Communist book shops. 

According to the Daily Worker of July 
4, 1946, page 11, Mr. Thomson entered 
into hearty cooperation with Tom Bran- 
don, producer and distributor of pro- 
Communist films. This is enough to 
show where Mr. Thomson stands. 

It will be remembered that the person- 
nel of the Cultural Division is in large 
measure a legacy from Communist per- 
meated OWI, and the regime of Archi- 
bald McLeish. How does it happen, for 
example, that Mr. Armand D. Willis, cul- 
tural attaché in Moscow, suddenly burst 
into the press attacking American Em- 
bassy officers as Russian haters? Is this 
appointment an accident or is it typical 
of the Cultural Department in general? 

Who was responsible for the selection 
of Mr. Lau Shaw, who made a tour of the 
United States as a guest of the State De- 
partment? Later Mr. Shaw wrote an 
article on Hollywood Films in China for 
the pro-Communist magazine, Screen 
Writer. In this article he assailed Amer- 
ican movies as having “no educational 
and no cultural attitude and intention.” 

Who was responsible for sending as a 
delegate to the Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization of the United 
States Prof. Harlow Shapley, who, in 
spite of his scientific attainments, has an 
enormous record of affiliations with Com- 
munist-front organizations and defense 
of Communist causes? 

Who was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Robert T. Miller, Chief in Charge 
of Publications, who has since been 
forced to resign and whose record is one 
of dubious loyalty to the United States? 

Who was responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Charles A. Page, former cultural 
attaché in Paris, whose membership in 
the Communist Party and the Young 
Communist League is testified to by 
verifiable Government files? 

Who is responsible for the appoint- 
ment of Stefan Arski, alias Arthur Sal- 
man, alias Kalimovski, contributor to the 
Communist Polish publication, Novy 
Put’? Arski’s Communist record was 
previously exposed by Congressman 
Joseph P. Ryter. I do not know what his 
citizenship status is, but today he is pub- 
lic-relations officer of the Polish Em- 
bassy. How does Mr. Benton account 
for this transition? 

Who was responsible for the fact that 
Jo Davidson, active in numerous Com- 
munist-front organizations, has been 
engaged by the State Department to 
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make numerous busts of Latin-American 
ex-Presidents at a handsome remunera- 
tion? 

Who was responsible for the invitation 
to visit the United States issued to two 
writers and two engineers from Com- 
munist-ruled Kalgan, expenses to be paid 
by the American Government? These 
men were Chow Yang, vice president of 
Kalgan’s North China Union University; 
Oyang Shan-chun, playwright; Nih 
Chun-jung and Li Su, engineers. 

Dr. Esther C. Brunauer was selected by 
the State Department as United States 
representative to UNESCO with the rank 
of minister. Speaking over NBC on May 
31, 1946, at 6 p. m., she declared: 

There are many barriers to the concept [of 
peoples speaking to peoples]; there are the 
barriers * * * of monopolistic practices 
to be overcome. 


What did Dr. Brunauer mean by this? 
What country was she criticizing? Was 
she aware of the fact that she was echo- 
ing Soviet propaganda against the 
United States? Has this lady ever taken 
a critical attitude toward conditions in 
the Soviet Union? Evidently, again 
under fire of recent criticism, she has 
been shifted to the Office of Public 
Liaison in the State Department, 

Now let us take a glance at the activi- 
ties of this coterie. Much is made of the 
Russian broadcast. I am all for effective 
broadcasts to the Soviet Union. The 
voice of free America would be welcome 
if it could reach the Russian people, but 
there are certain difficulties of which Mr. 
Benton has not adequately informed the 
American people. In fact, he has mis- 
led them to believe that there is free 
and easy access for American bread- 
casts to the Soviet Union. He has not 
told you that all receivers must be regis- 
tered at the nearest post office in Rus- 
sia. What reason have we to believe that 
a dictatorship like the Soviet Govern- 
ment, with concentration camps, terror, 
and firing squads would freely admit a 
broadcast from a foreign democracy? 
Why should Stalin set up an iron curtain 
against the press and suddenly withdraw 
that curtain at the request of Mr. Ben- 
ton? As Mr. William Philip Simms, the 
noted columnist, said in the Scripps- 
Howard press of December 21, 1945: 

Mr. Benton's department can no more 
speak to people of the Soviet Union than it 
can speak to the people of Mars. And the 
same can be said of the steadily expanding 
areas under Soviet control. 


Mr. Benton boasts of having received 
letters from recipients of messages from 
America. How does he know that these 
people are not stooges who have sent 
their letters with Government knowledge 
and approval? 

According to John Crosby in the 
Washington Post of April 27, 1947, the 
State Department broadcast not only the 
views of Henry Wallace, who was attack- 
ing the State Department, but even those 
of the Daily Worker, which called the 
Truman doctrine “a national shame.” 

Of what use is it to the United States 
to broadcast a talk on the Julliard School, 
the description of Louisiana, the func- 
tion and organization of the Supreme 
Court, and surgical refrigeration is- 
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sues? What guarantee has Mr. Benton 
that anybody is really listening to these 
things? 

According to a dispatch from Moscow 
in the Washington Evening Star of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1947, only a comparatively few 
Russians heard the United States State 
Department’s first Russian language 
broadcast. The Star’s dispatch says: 

The United States has an elaborate pic- 
torial magazine, but schedules and wave 
lengths dealing with the State Department 
programs have not been published in it. 


On April 14, 1947, the State Depart- 
ment broadcast a supinely apologetic 
statement by David Lawrence in which 
he pleaded with the Russians as follows: 

Let us confess that we each have made 
mistakes and that we, for instance, may mis- 
understand even now what you are doing 
in the Balkans, in Greece and Turkey, in 
Korea. * * * We are not without sin. 
You mentioned the Negro question. Be 
patient with us. 


Is that the tone which a self-respect- 
ing nation should adopt toward a ruth- 
less, expansionist power? Following this 
broadcast, Mr. Lawrence was duly as- 
sailed by Ilya Ehrenburg, Soviet spokes- 
man, whereupon he issued the following 
abject apology: 

If it will help matters, let me present my 
humblest apologies and regrets for anything 
that I may have ever written derogatory to 
Russia and may we all let bygones be by- 
gones with respect to everybody’s past writ- 
ings on other sides. 


How the Russian power politicians 
must have laughed at this spectacle: 

Miss Elizabeth Egan, Acting Chief of 
the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs in Moscow for 2% 
years, has herself admitted the limita- 
tions of broadcasts to the Soviet Union. 
In the Washington Post of January 16, 
1947, she is quoted as saying that there 
are few short-wave sets in the Soviet 
Union—the average family having a 
plate which is turned to the local station 
only. 

Mr. Benton has made a great to-do of 
the publication of the magazine Amerika. 
George Moorad, a Moscow correspondent 
and author of Behind the Iron Curtain, 
has described the American project as 
follows: 

The American effort was not serious 
enough to warrant unusual curbs. Since we 
were printing in New York, the text had to 
be translated into Russian, cabled to Mos- 
cow for censorship and correction, cabled 
back to New York, and finally printed in 
Russian. Then came the matter of ship- 
ping some thousands of copies into Moscow, 
when transport was available, and the re- 
sult was only two issues during the 7 months 
I was there. Our own American difficulties 
were so staggering, it was hardly n 
for Soviet bureaucrats to devise others. 


Mr. David Sentner, writing in the Los 
Angeles Examiner on January 15, 1946, 
has described the steps in publishing 
Amerika as follows: 


The proofs are first sent to Moscow for 
Soviet approval. The Russian Government 
censors the contents and sends back the ap- 
proved portions. * * * No copy of the 
magazine has ever been seen on a newsstand 
in the Soviet Union. * * * Why do we 
permit the Soviet Union to censor an Ameri- 
can Government publication when the Union 
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of Soviet Socialist Republics issues through 
the Soviet Embassy a weekly bulletin of in- 
formation which is uncensored Communist 
propaganda and in violation of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act? 


Indicative of what is going on inside 
of Mr. Benton’s Department is the fol- 
lowing quotation in the pro-Communist 
publication In Fact for January 21, 1947. 
It evidently followed numerous leaks in 
the Department. I quote: 

Unless the State Department sets up a 
United States Gestapo to intimidate its em- 
ployees into silence, the secret and confiden- 
tial directives will continue to reach the 
light. 


This was an open invitation to the 
employees of the Department to divulge 
confidential information to Communist 
channels. One would think that as a re- 
sult of this statement which reached Mr. 
Benton that he would act decisively, de- 
termine the sources of the leaks, and re- 
organize his Department in the most 
drastic manner. Again we have to rely 
upon In Fact, which apparently is well 
informed as to what is going on in Mr. 
Benton's Department. In the issue of 
April 8, 1946, appeared the following: 

Sixteen days after In Fact exclusively pub- 
lished the pattern of State Department prop- 
aganda operations and printed authentic 
propaganda directives issued by the State 
Department to implement its objectives, an 
official order by Assistant Secretary William 
Benton to his propaganda staff, marked “con- 
fidential,” declared that after February 6 the 
use of the term “directive” would no longer 
be used and that henceforth all such propa- 
ganda directions will be referred to as guides. 
It can now be revealed that within 24 hours 
after the In Fact publication of the propa- 
ganda-directive exposé, top State Depart- 
ment officials met in closed session to plan 
their strategy. 


In other words, Mr. Benton made a full 
retreat in the face of the pro-Communist 
gang in his Department. 

Another point: I would like to know 
who was responsible for the invitation 
the United States tendered to Anthoon 
Koejemans, editor of the Dutch Commu- 
nist paper De Waarheid. The Commu- 
nist Workers of February 3, 1946, stated 
that the gentleman “is now in the United 
States on a six-man delegation of Dutch 
newspapermen, sponsored by the State 
Department’s Office of International 
Information.” 

I should also like to know who was 
responsible for the display of the film 
entitled “Now the Peace,” produced by 
World in Action on August 1, 1946, before 
State Department employees. This pic- 
ture was severely critical of the American 
systeia of free enterprise and was thor- 
oughly Communist in tone. 

Characteristic of the chaos in Mr. Ben- 
ton’s Department is the incident de- 
scribed in the New York Times of March 
30, 1947, in which Mr. Benton announced 
that “the relay transmitters at Munich, 
which beam the daily short-wave pro- 
gram of the State Department to Russia, 
were sabotaged recently and the broad- 
casts were turned away to South Amer- 
ica.” A subsequent investigation result- 
ed in a complete whitewash of the in- 
cident, although a later report admitted 
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that a German Communist had been em- 
ployed in the broadcasting station. 

The Daily Worker of April 30, 1947, in 
the column conducted by Barnard Rubin, 
publishes in detail a summary of a State 
Department directive to its international 
broadcasting division. Has Mr. Benton 
ever mace an inquiry as to how the Daily 
Worker secured this directive? 

Mr. Benton has himself shown a cer- 
tain apologetic attitude toward the Soviet 
Union. Inthe New York Times of March 
4, 1947, speaking at Atlantic City, he is 
quoted as saving that the Soviet Union 
spends three times as much for educa- 
tion as does this country. I seriously 
doubt the authenticity of this estimate. 

The Motion Picture Herald of July 6, 
1946, has reported a number of film en- 
terprises undertaken by the State De- 
partment. One is entitled “Banjo Pick- 
ing Boy,” produced by Irving Lerner, who 
has a long list of Communist affiliations. 

The criticisms made of the activities 
of the Cultural Division are too numer- 
ous to cite here. Let me repeat, however, 
the statement made by Congressman 
Taser that this branch is “loaded with 
people whose loyalties are not with the 
United States.” Let me mention the 
titles of some of the films distributed 
by the State Department to enhance the 
status of this Government: Grasshop- 
pers, Tennis Rhythm, Reproduction 
Among Mammals, The Farmer’s Wife, 
Willie and the Mouse, Music for Tiny 
Tots, Chicken Little, Unit Cast Partial 
Dentures. 

Congressman STEFAN on April 11, 1946, 
declared that State Department pro- 
grams channeled to the Caribbean area, 
with a population of 31,000,000, reach 
only 45,000 families, the number with 
usable receiving sets. Moreover, he 
said the programs are broadcast in 
English, which is understood by only a 
small part of the population. 

You are all familiar with a recent 
broadcast of a book review of the biog- 
raphy of Henry Wallace and his family 
at the very moment when he was criti- 
cizing the policy of the State Depart- 
ment and being applauded for it by Com- 
munist audiences throughout the world. 

Mr. Benton, who appears before you 
with a request for $31,000,000, does not 
explain how he proposes to tackle the 
difficulty which he confronted in Bel- 
grade, when the doors of the American 
reading room and library were shut down. 
Indicative of the loss in prestige which 
we have suffered during the period of 
Mr. Benton’s promotion of our stock 
is the fact that the French Government 
did not hesitate to shut down our radio 
station in Algiers as a result of Russian 
pressure. 

Our Ambassador to Argentina has 
clearly outlined the ineffectiveness of 
Mr. Benton's outfit in Latin America. 
He declared that communism had made 
great strides in the southern hemisphere. 
He pointed out that Communist organ- 
izations in Latin America had received 
large funds from Moscow and were doing 
over-all propaganda against economic 
and political imperialism with the United 
States as the chief target. This report 
has been corroborated by W. H. Law- 
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rence in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 1, 1946, when he declared: 

A propaganda effort helpful only to the 
Soviet Union and harmful to the United 
States is under way throughout Latin Amer- 
ica through formal channels of the Commu- 
nist Party, including its newspapers and 
radio stations. 


Mr. William H. Newton, well known 
Scripps-Howard staff writer in China, 
has made the following report of State 
Department incompetence in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of January 6, 1947: 

The United States Information Service 
here is under orders from Washington to 
confine its activities to publishing official 
documents, innocuous Government releases, 
and press dispatches, Both the Information 
Service and American consular employees 
are aware of the beating the United States 
is taking on the propaganda front, but no 
one is permitted to do much about it. 
The steady day-by-day impact of the Com- 
munist propaganda is having its effect here, 
particularly since our Government's prin- 
cipal response is stories about the TVA and 
photographs of the little red schoolhouse in 
Georgia. 


Another sample of sheer waste in the 
Cultural Division of the State Depart- 
ment is the appropriation for the pub- 
lication of an elaborate Who’s Who of 
personages in Latin-American countries. 
God knows how much good that will do. 

Let me mention in passing also that 
in the Baltic states—grabbed early in 
the war by Stalin—all short-wave radios 
have been confiscated and domestic 
radios are forcibly tuned to Kremlin 
broadcasts. 

Let me ask of what earthly use is it 
to us to broadcast Benny Goodman’s 
jazz, Turkey in the Straw, Night and 
Day, cowboy tunes, and a description of 
infrared photography while the Rus- 
sians are lambasting us as power-hungry 
imperialists. 

Charles Coulter, who just returned 
from a year in Europe, testified to the 
ineffectiveness of State Department 
broadcasts in the Washington Post on 
April 14, 1947. He said: 

In something like a year spent in Europe 
recently, I tried again and again and again 
to listen in to the American broadcast. I 
could not pick up the broadcast. On the 
other hand, 1 could and did receive Rus- 
sian, English, Swedish, Danish, and other 
European broadcasts, and even numerous 
programs from Africa, from Cairo to the 
Cape. 


Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, distinguished 
editor of the magazine the Americas, has 
testified, according to the New York 
Times of January 5, 1947, to the inex- 
cusable inefficiency of the State Depart- 
ment’s program in Latin America: 

One réason for the formidable Marxist 
infiltration throughout Latin America is the 
singularly inept and sadly ineffective nature 
of the State Department’s Division of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs. 
* + Dr. Thorning called for “intelligent 
use of the taxpayer's money at a time when 
the shadow of Red fascism hangs over the 
entire world and is exploiting every con- 
ceivable issue, false and true, in order to 
undermine the good-neighbor policy in the 
Western Hemisphere. * * * What is re- 
quired is not a great appropriation by Con- 
gress but rather some measure of jmaginative 
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resourcefulness, artistic presentation of the 
abundant material we have, and an alertness 
in meeting and overcoming the totalitarian 
propagandists.” 


The eminent observer Constantine 
Brown, has described the effect of State 
Department cultural activities in Paris in 
the Evening Star of February 21, 1947, 
as follows: 

The United States has spent many hundreds 
of millions of dollars in assisting France 
since her liberation, but few in France realize 
or appreciate this fact * * * the great 
majority of French people are firmly con- 
vinced that the Germans were defeated by 
the valiant bravery of the Red Armies. 
=> * + ‘They (Mr. Benton and his assist- 
ants) aim to inform foreign countries about 
the United States, but are reluctant to 
do anything which might be interpreted as 
propaganda. 


Perhaps the greatest hoax put over on 
the American people has been UNESCO, 
over which that great poet and fellow 
traveler, Archibald MacLeish, is the chief 
architect. Mr. MacLeish has been asso- 
ciated with numerous Communist-front 
organizations and has written poetry 
which has drawn the acclaim of the Com- 
munist press. Mr. MacLeish is sharply 
critical of things American. Speaking 
before a meeting of the American Civil 
Liberties Union in New York on February 
22, 1947, he said residents of foreign 
countries distrusted America’s vast com- 
munication powers, the radio programs 
produced by advertising agencies in New 
York and the mass-produced day dreams 
of this country’s motion-picture industry. 
They are afraid we will destroy the rich- 
ness and variety of the several cultures 
of the world. He said the United States 
had undergone an extraordinary deterio- 
ration of the will to peace. 

Mr. Benton has paid tribute to Mr. 
MacLeish, declaring that “There is no 
American—nor anyone in the world for 
that matter—who: has contributed so 
much to the formation of UNESCO and 
to the writing of its charter.” 

According to the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 14, 1946, the UNESCO 
constitution calls for “the wide diffusion 
of culture and the education of human- 
ity for justice and liberty and peace.” 

Kenneth Lindsay, of Oxford, a leading 
educator who represents English uni- 
versities, has ridiculed this conception in 
the New York Times of November 23, 
1946. He is quoted as follows: 

I see danger of trying to produce, instead 
of concrete specific proposals, a whole world 
of philosophy. If UNESCO is going to try 
in a Europe, which has got Roman Catholics 
and Communists and other distinctive creeds, 


to produce another creed, I foretell that it 
will be doomed. 


In spite of UNESCO’s announced cul- 
tural and educational aims, it is signifi- 
cant to note that no public- or private- 
school teacher has been invited to serve 
as a delegate to this Organization. 

It will be remembered that the Soviet 
bloc in the United Nations has consist- 
ently fought for the severance of rela- 
tions with Franco-Spain. We under- 
stand, of course, the exigencies of Soviet 
power politics involved. It is interesting 
to note that UNESCO invited representa- 
tives of the Spanish Republic to its meet- 
ings in conformance with the Commu- 
nist line supported by the entire Soviet 
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bloc, and in contradiction to the proced- 
ure laid down by the United Nations. 

The placing of control over informa- 
tion and culture in the hands of a cen- 
tralized agency like the State Depart- 
ment or UNESCO on an international 
scale is fraught with serious dangers. 
According to the New York Times on 
September 27, 1946, UNESCO proposes 
the revision of textbooks and other 
teaching materials used in schools and 
colleges throughout the world. Who will 
determine the nature of this revision? 
Will it be the left-wing ideologists in the 
State Department and the UNESCO? 

Robert McLean, president of the Asso- 
ciated Press and publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, in a speech delivered in 
Philadelphia on January 17, 1947, de- 
nounced the plan for a Government 
merger of all communications beyond its 
shores and the establishment of short- 
wave radio broadcast, charging that the 
Government had arrogated “to itself in 
fact a power of censorship—for the 
power to determine what shall be sent 
out connotes the power to determine 
what shall not be sent out.” 

The Motion Picture Association, ac- 
cording to the Washington Post of Jan- 
uary 11, 1947, accused Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Benton of trying to bend 
the movies to fit “a synthetic Govern- 
ment propaganda.” 

A statement issued by Joyce O’Hara, 
assistant to President Eric Johnston of 
the association, said: 

What the American people fear is the 
type of culture which Mr, Benton proposes to 
spread abroad. Mr. Benton would do far 
better if he followed the traditional policy 
of his own State Department in opening up 
world channels of news and information in- 


stead of trying to remake the patterns of 
American culture. 


We are being asked to provide $31,000,- 
000 for State Department information 
services while it is being steadily ex- 
cluded from country after country. 
World Report of October 15, 1946, lists 
the following exclusions of this kind: 

Shut-down of Belgrade library of the United 
States Information Service; Bulgarian cen- 
sorship of United States Information Service 
material; Polish restrictions on the scope of 
United States information; censorship in 
Hungary; etc. 


Mr. Speaker, again I repeat that I be- 
lieve cultural and information activities 
are essential for the security of the 
United States. We are now experienc- 
ing a propaganda offensive directed 
against us in all parts of the world. To 
defend ourselves we should first of all 
make a thorough house cleaning and 
liquidation of the present monstrosity in 
the State Department, and then set up 
an efficient machinery which insists and 
obtains complete reciprocity with the 
various countries with which we have 
treaty relations, and which will provide 
the Congress from time to time with 
concrete and adequate information based 
upon facts and check up as to the effec- 
tive operation of this machinery. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last five words. 


PRICE PROPAGANDA VERSUS COMMON SENSE 


Mr. Chairman, the potato surplus 
problem of the United States admittedly 
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is not our most important problem, but 
it furnishes an example of the hundreds 
of problems which we must solve if our 
people and the people of the world are 
going to attain maximum prosperity and 
good living in the coming years. For 
this reason, I want to discuss the potato 
surplus problem again today. 

To millions of Americans who know 
very little about potatoes except that 
they like to eat them, it may not seem 
worth while to worry about the potato 
surplus problem, particularly in view of 
the larger problems that confront us. 
However, we in the Congress know that 
all of the little problems piled up make a 
very big problem, just as a lot of little 
potatoes piled up make a mighty big 
surplus. This year that surplus is 100,- 
000,000 bushels, a large part of which 
went to waste. 

The potato problem impinges on other 
problems facing us as legislators today. 
What we do, or fail to do, in formulating 
a program to do away with the potato 
surplus will affect, to some degree, the tax 
rate in the years to come. It will affect 
our Government’s operations. It will af- 
fect the prices consumers must pay for 
potatoes, and the kind of potatoes the 
housewife can buy at the corner grocery 
store. It will even affect the price of 
the wheat that goes into the bread which 
most Americans eat every day, as I shall 
prove a little later. 

Mr. Chairman, the potato surplus prob- 
lem even has an important bearing on 
our overseas relief policy and on our ex- 
port program of commodities generally. 
Just last Friday, May 9, the Department 
of Agriculture put out a release stating 
that nearly 10,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
from the 1946 potato crop have been 
shipped abroad under the Department’s 
export program. In the course of the 
release, the Department noted: 

Potatoes were made available for export as 
soon as they were harvested, but foreign 
countries at that time had sufficient quanti- 
ties for immediate use and preferred to pur- 
chase grain. In early spring, however, it 
was possible to arrange for appreciable ex- 
ports in spite of the difficulties involved in 
the handling and shipping of fresh potatoes. 


It is significant to note these words, 
for they bear out a contention I have 
made before. Other nations are in our 
wheat market here, buying huge quanti- 
ties of grain for use as flour. Many 
times these governments purchase flour. 
Our own Government purchases wheat 
in our relief program. This forces up 
the price of wheat and other grains in 
this country. If potatoes were processed 
into potato flour, the flour could be 
shipped instead of the wheat flour and 
the other nations would be glad to get it. 
Fifty thousand carloads of flour could 
have been produced from this year’s sur- 
plus potatoes, most of which were de- 
stroyed. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman; what we in this 
Congress do about the potato surplus in 
the long run will even help determine the 
prices consumers have to pay for many 
items which they purchase for use on the 
farm or in the home. 

For these reasons, every AMerican and 
every Member of Congress ought to learn 
a little more about the potato-surplus 
problem that seems to grow worse with 
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each passing year. A study of the prob- 
lem gives us more insight to solve not 
only this problem but a multitude of 
others now before Congress and eventu- 
ally to come before Congress. 

It is true that several groups of Ameri- 
cans already are studying the potato- 
surplus problem and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is offering every co- 
operation to me and to others that are 
seeking better means of disposing of the 
potato surplus. But it is also true that 
there is too much apathy on the subject 
and that the average individual must be 
made to understand that he will benefit 
materially if Congress goes into action 
on the potato-surplus problem. 

The potato-surplus problem is im- 
portant to several distinct groups in 
America. As we will see, none of these 
groups is small. As a matter of fact, 
every one of us is a member of one group 
or another that is affected by the potato 
problem. 

First. The problem is important to the 
potato farmer. Right now, the average 
potato farmer is getting a good price for 
his product, but he knows—as we all 
know—that when the price of his prod- 
uct depends on artificial factors, that is, 
Federal price supports, sooner or later 
the problem will get out of hand with dis- 
astrous results to the potato grower 
himself. 

Second. The problem is important to 
the thousands of independent bakers 
throughout the Nation. They are now 
paying an abnormally high price for 
flour. They lately have seen the price of 
flour go higher and higher, while at the 
same time they have held off putting into 
effect all the price increases at the retail 
level they should have put into effect to 
get their usual mark-up. 

Wiser bakers have been chagrined to 
see their own Government working to 
make prices higher, while at the same 
time President Truman has been waging 
a fictitious war on high prices. 

Take the present high wheat prices, 
for example, and consider these in the 
light of the potato surplus. If the Gov- 
ernment, instead of spending $80,000,- 
000 this year to support potato prices, 
would have built several plants for proc- 
essing potatoes into potato flour, rough- 
ly 50,000 carloads of potato flour could 
have been shipped overseas in this crop 
year. Think of it. This flour could 
have been shipped instead of a compa- 
rable amount of wheat flour which, be- 
cause it was sent overseas, actually 
helped boost American prices for flour. 
In other words, such activity by the Gov- 
ernment as I have suggested actually 
would have helped keep prices down in 
the United States—and eventually re- 
duced them down to the housewife's 
table. 

As every economist knows, the supply 
of any product, or a substitute that is as 
good or better than the product, has a 
great bearing on the price the product 
demands. The present administration 
continues to think in terms of price ceil- 
ings, or allocations, or controls, in rela- 
tion to prices, while at the same time 
overlooking the supply factor. This 
supply factor is in reality our biggest 
worry, at least for the time being, and 
the President could do more about 
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bringing prices down by following poli- 
cies that will increase production, or 
byproducts, that by making pretty 
speeches about the Newburyport plan, or 
any other similar plan based purely on 
publicity. 

If we had had the foresight to process 
our surplus potatoes last year into po- 
tato flour, the people of Europe would 
gladly have taken it as a substitute for 
the wheat flour we had to ship abroad. 
It is just as good and just as nutritious 
and just as flavorful as wheat flour. 
They could have used it to make bread, 
to make potato soup, or to make potato 
gravy. Or, had they chosen, they could 
have used it in a variety of other ways. 
The flour not used for human consump- 
tion could have been fed to cattle or 
poultry and its food value ultimately re- 
alized by human beings. As it was, we 
dumped millions of bushels and shipped 
a comparatively little of our surplus to 
Europe, with the likelihood being that 
many of the potatoes were not worth 
consuming by man or beast by the time 
they arrived there. This can conven- 
jently go on year after year with mil- 
lions of people in need of food. Lives 
can be saved if action is taken now. 

By so constructing and operating 
these potato-processing plants to prove 
the usefulness and profitableness of 
making potato flour. our Government 
actually would have added to our assets 
as a nation. Furthermore it would have 
been taking a big stride forward toward 
a solution to the pressing potato surplus 
problem which hangs heavy over our 
heads year after year. Private indus- 
try could lease or buy these plants from 
the Government, and by promoting con- 
sumption of potato flour in America, 
actually could do away with the potato- 
surplus problem. 

The thoughtful bakers of this Nation 
already are recognizing the usefulness 
of adding a potato cuiture to their reg- 
ular wheat-flour mix in baking bread. 
More than 300 bakers already use potato 
culture in their operations and others 
are turning to it each day. They, in ef- 
fect, are helping already to solve the 
potato-surplus problem, while at the 
same time actually increasing the con- 
sumption of wheat. The ratio of wheat 
even in bread with potato culture is very 
great, and an increase in consumption of 
potato bread means an increase in con- 
sumption of wheat in the long future, 

Third. The problem of the potato sur- 
plus is important to consumers in Amer- 
ica. As we have seen, because the Gov- 
ernment has failed to attack forcefully 
and logically the problems presented by 
the potato surplus, more wheat flour has 
been shipped abroad, thus forcing up its 
price at home. In addition, the Amer- 
ican housewife has had to take a poorer 
grade of potatoes at the corner market 
than she should have had to take. If 
the Government converted surplus pota- 
toes into flour, the culls and the lower 
grades could be used, thus leaving only 
the best, or United States Standard, 
grades of potatoes for purchase by house- 
wives to serve in their homes. 

Fourth. The problem of the potato sur- 
plus is important to taxpayers. Mr. 
Speaker, I will now give startling figures 
of interest to every man, woman, and 
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child in America, as well as everybody 


all over the world. This year we are 


spending $80,000,000 on potato support 
prices because of a 100,000,000-bushel 
potato surplus. Now, $80,000,000 may 
seem like chicken feed in these days of 
billions for loans, grants, and gifts to 
other nations, but it is still a very impos- 
ing sum to most Americans, and if we 
could cut out this expense without hurt- 
ing the potato farmer, we would be doing 
the Nation a great service. This $80,000,- 
000 represents virtually a net loss to the 
United States Treasury. We Republi- 
cans have promised economy in govern- 
ment and this potato-surplus price is 
one of the best ways we can start practic- 
ing economy, yet not upset the prices 
which potato farmers are getting and de- 
serve to get. 

If, instead of spending the $80,000,000 
on support prices, the Government had 
invested a few million dollars in potato- 
processing plants to turn surplus pota- 
toes into flour, there would have been 
none of the dumping of potatoes we have 
all read about and most of us have de- 
plored. There would have been no event- 
ual loss to the Government, the taxpayer 
or the consumer. There would have been 
a net gain, in actuality. All of the pota- 
to surplus can be converted into flour and 
stored for 3 years, or more. It can be 
shipped over seas and used to obviate the 
need of sending that much wheat flour 
abroad. Or it can be used at home in the 
baking of bread, cake and many other 
products. There is no rhyme or reason 
ever in destroying an agricultural sur- 
plus as long as our scientists retain their 
ingenuity in finding new uses, our indus- 
trialists retain their will to distribute and 
their “know-how” to produce, and as long 
as our people will accept new, flexible pol- 
icies that will add to our national wealth. 

Henry Wallace, who currently is in dis- 
favor because of his Russian stand, was 
never more wrong in his life than at the 
very beginning of his career in the New 
Deal government when he sponsored and 
put into practice his “plow-’em-under” 
ideas. We all lived to see the disastrous 
results of that policy in the long run. 
Yet, the Department of Agriculture still 
is following a “plow-’em-under” policy on 
potatoes. The only difference is that to- 
day the potatoes are dumped after hav- 
ing been grown and harvested and 
shipped at great loss of time and effort. 

I know that my colleagues will agree 
with me that men who are public-spir- 
ited and do things in the public interest 
should be praised on the floor of Con- 
gress, whether they are in government, 
business, or take part in other legitimate 
endeavors. That is why I have no hesi- 
tancy again in praising Jack Schafer, the 
president of Peter Pan Bakeries in De- 
troit, Mich., who has put forward a plan 
to solve this potato surplus and to re- 
store a normal economic price to pota- 
toes in the United States. 

Jack Schafer, who is no relative of 
mine, also is president of Schafer-Var- 
ney, Inc., which company serves other 
bakers throughout the Nation with po- 
tato culture, made from potato flour and 
other products. As an active business- 
man, he travels into all parts of the Na- 
tion and contacts independent bakers, 
large and small. He tells me that they 
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are very worried about the price of flour 
and the results of such prices in their 
operations. He says that the whole bak- 
ing industry sees the need for new think- 
ing and that bakers are turning to the 
use of potato culture in increasing 
numbers to add flavor and goodness to 
their product and to overcome buyer re- 
sistance which continues to develop as 
wheat prices climb. 

I mention him because I want to pay 
tribute to his initiative and to his stick- 
to-itiveness. He has studied potatoes as 
an active grower, as a salesman, as a 
marketer, and now as the manufacturer 
of a potato culture, and he deserves the 
thanks of all Americans for the time and 
thought he has given to the potato-sur- 
plus problem and possible solutions to it. 

He and hundreds of other bakers have 
endorsed the House resolution which I 
have introduced. This resolution pro- 
vides for a study of this whole potato- 
surplus problem by the Committee on 
Agriculture and for the formulation of 
a plan of action that will bring relief to 
the American taxpayer, the American 
consumer, the American baker, and will 
help both the potato farmer and the 
wheat farmer in the long future. I again 
urge support for this study among all 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and from bakers and other citizens 
throughout the Nation. 

My mail indicates that there is a wide- 
spread demand for such a study and for 
positive action on the potato-surplus 
problem. We cannot afford to let it run 
on and on. The problem is a perennial 
one now and it will get worse and worse 
if we do not take constructive steps. I 
submit that a plan such as I contemplate 
and as I have outlined is the logical next 
step for the Congress and for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to take. This 
plan has been endorsed by bakers, con- 
sumers and nutritionists—in fact, by 
every informed person who has taken the 
trouble to learn the details of the potato- 
surplus problem. 

In conclusion, why talk about price 
reduction when we waste 100,000,000 
bushels of potatoes, pay out $80,000,000 
in subsidies, ship out 500,000,000 bushels 
of grain, causing our own flour and bread 
prices to go up? If all surplus potatoes 
were processed into potato flour there 
would be no surpluses, no $80,000,000 tax, 
no abnormally high-priced flour or bread 
and millions of people here and abroad 
would be better fed. And please re- 
member, this problem will face us again 
and again year after year, unless we do 
something about it. I urge the Rules 
Committee to bring out my resolution 
providing for a thorough study of the 
potato-surplus problem. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses: For salaries and ex- 
penses, regular boundary activities, includ- 
ing examinations, preliminary surveys, and 
investigations, $950,000. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the State Department appropriation 
language be considered as read and that 
amendments may be in order to any part 
thereof. r 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE ITI—DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Office of the Secretary of Com- 
merce (hereafter in this title referred to 3 
the Secretary) including personal services 
in the District of Columbia; services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (Public Law 600), at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed $50 per diem; tele- 
type news service (not exceeding $1,000); 
purchase of one passenger motor vehicle (not 
exceeding $3,000); $800,000 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roonry: On 


page 41, line 19, strike out “$800,000” and in- 
sert 81.335.000.“ 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the ma- 
jority members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations have recommended a cut 
of 40 percent in the budget of the Office 
of the Secretary in the Department of 
Commerce. 

I want the House to consider this rec- 
ommendation from the practical stand- 
point of efficiency. 

I am confident that every Member of 
the House wants more efficiency in gov- 
ernment. We all know that making ade- 
quate provisions for efficient adminis- 
tration is the only economical way to get 
any job done. Years of experience in 
both business and Government show that 
we can get efficiency only by providing 
for effective management. That is a 
simple. principle that every successful 
business and every effective Government 
agency follows. 

But despite charging the Office of the 
Secretary with at least three new man- 
agement burdens, the majority members 
of this committee have recommended a 
drastic 40-percent slash in the appro- 
priation for his office. 

Let us look at the new responsibilities 
the committee demands that the Secre- 
tary’s office fulfill with a 60-percent 
budget. 

First. It wants the office to put more 
effort on the study of current business 
and industrial needs and to provide more 
suggestions about the types of legisla- 
tion that will meet those needs. 

Second. The committee wants more 
screening of the Department’s publica- 
tions and more coordination and con- 
solidation in the publications program. 

Third. The committee wants more time 
and effort spent on getting coordinction 
between the Department of Commerce 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

I subscribe to all of these suggestions. 
But these very important responsibilities 
can be carried out only in the Secretary’s 
Office. Each one of them imposes an 
additional management burden on his 
staff. I want to point out that the 
recommended slash of 40 percent in the 
funds for the Secretary’s Office would 
make it impossible for him to fulfill the 
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responsibilities the committee has as- 
signed him. Gentlemen, let us be real- 
istic. Even the most able craftsmen 
need tools. I think an ordinary sense 
of fairness must bring us to the conclu- 
sion that it is ridiculous to impose these 
additional responsibilities on the Secre- 
tary’s Office and at the same time reduce 
his staff. 

The committee has made another rec- 
ommendation with respect to the Secre- 
tary’s Office that is grossly inconsistent 
with our interest in efficient manage- 
ment. I think the suggestion that the 
Department’s Central Services Pool be 
abolished and the work parcelled out to 
the various bureaus and offices would 
tend to defeat the Committee’s avowed 
interest in economy. This central office 
which now handles personnel, printing, 
accounting and general office services for 
many offices of the Department was set 
up for the very purpose of avoiding du- 
plication and confusion. It has resulted 
in considerable savings and in the very 
types of coordination that create the 
efficiencies and economies the Committee 
says it wants. To scatter this manage- 
ment function out among various bu- 
reaus and offices would require the em- 
ployment of more people and encourage 
the confusion we all want to avoid. It 
would require the Department to spend 
more money on less efficient manage- 
ment. 

The appropriations request of the Sec- 
retary, who is an experienced business 
man and administrator, has included 
less than one-half of 1 percent of his 
total budget for the management and 
supervisory services that are the very 
basis of efficiency and economy. To 
cripple the managing office of a depart- 
ment to which every business in the 
United States looks for efficient service 
would be penny wise and pound foolish. 
I urgently recommend that we give this 
able administrator the funds he needs 
to do the big job he has so ably started. 

Mr, STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York would 
increase the amount for the office of the 
Secretary of Commerce from $800,000, as 
recommended by this committee, to $1,- 
335,000. The committee has gone into 
this matter very carefully and after a 
very, very serious study we feel that we 
have perhaps been a little more liberal 
than we should have been in reaching the 
amount of $800,000. 

This office in 1938 had $478,000. In 
1939 they had $484,000. In 1940 they had 
$617,000. In 1941 they went back to 
$460,000. In 1942 they had $557,009. In 
1943 they had $586,000. In 1945 they had 
$689,000. In 1946 they had $570,000, and 
after Mr. Wallace went into office and 
reorganized it, to $925,000. Now, they 
are asking for $1,335,000. 

Let me tell you what they have in that 
office since Mr. Wallace went in there. 
They have a secretary, an under secre- 
tary, and an assistant secretary. They 
have an assistant to the secretary, and 
an executive assistant to the secretary. 
They have an executive assistant to the 
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under secretary, and an executive assist- 
ant to the assistant secretary. They 
have a secretary to the secretary and a 
secretary of public relations, and they 
have secretaries all over the place. 

I think the committee has given them 
an ample amount of money to carry on 
the Department of Commerce in an or- 
derly and effective way. 

I suggest that the Committee vote this 
amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Technical and scientific services: For nec- 
essary expenses in the performance of ac- 
tivities and services relating to technological 
development as an aid to business in the de- 
velopment of foreign and domestic com- 
merce, including all the objects for which the 
appropriation “Salaries and expenses, office 
of the Secretary,” is available (not to exceed 
$25,000), for services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public 
Law 600), and not to exceed $60,000 for print- 
ing and binding, $1,700,000, of which not to 
exceed $500,000 may be transferred to the 
National Bureau of Standards for testing and 
other scientific studies. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. I made a point of order against 
the language on lines 3 to 14, inclusive, on 
page 42 that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and not authorized by law. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, we con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Current census statistics: For expenses 
necessary for collecting, compiling, and pub- 
lishing current census statistics provided for 
by law; temporary employees at rates to be 
fixed by the Director of the Census without 
regard to the Classification Act; the cost of 
obtaining State, municipal, and other rec- 
ords; preparation of monographs on census 
subjects and other work of specialized char- 
acter by contract; purchase and rental of 
office furniture and equipment including 
mechanical and electrical tabulating equip- 
ment and other labor-saving devices; tabu- 
lating cards and continuous form tabulating 
paper; $5,000,000: Provided, That on and after 
October 1, 1947, all functions necessary to 
the compilation of foreign trade statistics 
shall be performed in New York, N. Y., and of 
the foregoing amount $1,200,000 shall be 
available exclusively for this purpose. 


/ Mr. BEALL. I make a point of order 
against the language on page 43, line 18, 
beginning with the word “provided” and 
going through line 22 on the same page, 
that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order and I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sreran: On 
page 43, line 18, after the amount "$5,000,000" 
and before the period, insert a comma and 
the words “of which amount not to exceed 
$3,800,000 may be expended at the seat of 
government,” 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve a point of order against 
the amendment. 

The Chairman. The gentleman 
from Nebraska is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
thoroughly in accord with the provisions 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. We 
had anticipated that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL] would make the 
point of order with regard to the lan- 
guage in the paragraph we inserted on 
page 43 with reference to moving the 
Office of Foreign Trade Statistics to New 
York. The question of economy, which 
is paramount in the minds of all of us, 
plays an important part in this item. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. This is the place where 
it is very desirable from the standpoint 
of economy that the Bureau of the 
Census be not permitted to have 700 em- 
ployees doing the work that 50 employees 
used to do in New York. I think the 
statement of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] is correct and 
proper. 

Mr. ROONEY. However, I want to 


. make myself perfectly clear that I am 


not in accord with the reduction made 
by the committee from $11,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 in the over-all figure for the 
collection of current census statistics. 
I was thoroughly in accord with the 
language on page 43 to which the point 
of order has been made by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. BALL J. The funds 
there concern the collection of foreign- 
trade statistics, the office which does 
most of the work having been located in 
New York for a great many years. The 
committee held extensive hearings with 
regard to the situation and the New York 
office, and found that a saving of more 
than $200,000 could be made by locating 
the entire outfit in New York. 

Mr, STEFAN, It is $250,000 that we 
are saving by this amendment. The 
gentleman might also add that we had 
investigators look into this matter sev- 
eral times and it was on the recom- 
mendation of these investigators that 
we have taken this action. 

Mr. ROONEY. If I may conclude on 
the gentleman’s time, the minority 
members of the subcommittee are in 
thorough accord with regard to the 
amendment now offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. I 
trust it will be adopted and the work of 
collecting foreign-trade statistics car- 
ried on in New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] wish to 
make the point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I reserve the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an extremely important matter and one 
with which I believe the Members of the 
House are not familiar. 

The facts are that at the present time 
there are approximately 300 employees in 
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Washington in this Foreign Trade Sec- 
tion of the Census Bureau and approxi- 
mately 90 in New York. Now that the 
point or order to the removal proviso has 
been conceded this amendment is offered 
which in reality is a back-door attempt 
to move this Section to New York. 

The Foreign Trade Section is but one 
minor department of the Census Bureau. 
In the Census Bureau there is the popu- 
lation census, the housing census, the 
manufacturing census, the employment 
census, the agricultural census not dupli- 
cated by the Agricultural Department, 
local and State governments census (re- 
lating to tax information of over 150,000 
political units), and numerous others, 

The pending bill reduced the current 
expenditure from $10,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000. Of that $5,000,000 this amendment 
would earmark nearly $1,200,000, or 
allot approximately one-quarter of the 
total appropriation to the Foreign Trade 
Section alone and locate in New York 
against the judgment and wishes of the 
Commerce Department. The other 
phases of the work which I have men- 
tioned would have to be administered 
with less than three-quarters of the ap- 
propriation but require about 10 times 
as many employees. 

This Foreign Trade Section gets infor- 
mation from ships at ports all over the 
United States. Such information is sent 
by mail to Washington. New York is 
the only port in which they attempt to 
tabulate and publish the information 
themselves. Baltimore, ports on the 
Gulf and Pacific coasts, and other ports 
on the Atlantic coast send their infor- 
mation to Washington where it is tabu- 
lated and accessible, 

The important thing in a census is 
not getting these reports from the ships, 
for the reports can be mailed in, as they 
are from every port except New York; 
the important phases of a census is the 
tabulating and dissemination, the pub- 
lication of the information. At the bu- 
reau it is available to Congressmen, to 
other Government departments, to other 
branches of industry. 

If this amendment prevails it will not 
only throw the allocation way out of 
balance, giving about one quarter of the 
total appropriation, to Foreign Trade 
Section, but in addition to that it will 
move the office which tabulates, dissemi- 
nates and publishes the information to 
New York. Suppose this were permitted 
at_every port and someone wanted to get 
information on the subject? Anyone 
desiring information regarding foreign 
trade port would have to get information 
about all the ports throughout the 
United States would have to contact each 
individual port. At the Census Bureau 
it is accessible. There it is tabulated 
and published. 

My distinguished colleague, the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, and the Chairman [Mr. TABER], 
naturally are for this amendment be- 
cause they are both from New York. 

It has not been called to the atten- 
tion of the House that the Director of 
the Census and the Commerce Depart- 
ment are opposed to this removal. This 
matter has come up from time to time. 
A year ago the Bureau of the Budget 
was called upon to make a study of this 
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subject and prepared a report for the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, a year 
ago when a study was made by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for report to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, after extensive 
study they advised against it. They said: 

The foreign trade statistics program can- 
not be merely a routine tabulation of the 
data contained in export and import docu- 
ments. Its usefulness depends upon its 
adaptability to changing situations and 

. needs. The program is not isolated, but 
closely related to working programs and re- 
sponsibilities of many Government agencies. 

. * . b > 

The Section of Customs Statistics should 
be located in Washington from the stand- 
point of administration. If the offices were 
in Washington many problems could be ad- 
justed from time to time before assuming 
large proportions requiring investigations. 
The location of the section in Washington 
would permit of a greater and more expedi- 
tious use of th- basic data. 


As it now stands, there are 300 em- 
ployees here tabulating and disseminat- 
ing and publishing information and if 
this amendment prevails they will be 
moved to New York where all that need 
be done is to take the data from the ships 
as is done in other ports by mail. 

In addition to that, if I may repeat it 
again, it throws the appropriation way 
out of balance and earmarks over $1,- 
000,000 for this activity. If it is left here 
we will have the benefit of all the infor- 
mation. 

These 300 families who would have to 
move to New York would not only have 
to give up their homes here, but would 
have difficulty in finding homes in that 
already overcrowded city. I hope the ad- 
mendment will not prevail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maryland has expired. 
Does the gentleman from Virginia press 
his point of order? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN]. 8 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rooxxx and Mr. 
Sasscer) there were—ayes 71, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BucHANAN: On 
page 43, line 18, strike out 65,000, 000“ and 
insert “$11,500,000.” 

USE OF CENSUS FIGURES IN MAINTAINING 

STABLE ECONOMY 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am certain there is one thing on which 
every Member of this House will agree. 
I think we would all agree that the 
chief responsibility of business, industry, 
and government today is to work to- 
gether to insure a stable, high-level 
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economy for this Nation. If we were to 
be plunged again into a deep, morale- 
shattering depression, there are very 
real reasons to doubt that our form of 
government could survive as it now is, 
and as we want it to continue. There are 
some who are just lying in wait for that 
to happen. 

We must do everything humanly pos- 
sible to assist business and industry 
maintain high levels of employment and 
production. The people in my district 
and the people everywhere want to at- 
tain higher living standards and a great- 
er measure of security that comes from 
full employment and a stable economy. 
With that in mind, I want to discuss 
what to me is one of the most short- 
sighted and uneconomic proposals I have 
ever seen. That is the proposal of the 
Appropriations Committee, in its recom- 
mendations on the budget of the Com- 
merce Department, to cut the funds of 
the Bureau of the Census for current 
statistics from $11,500,000 to $5,000,000. 

At this time in the Nation's history 
when it is imperative for all of us to 
make wise economic decisions, the Ap- 
propriations Committee proposes to re- 
duce the main Government agency 
which provides Congress, business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture with the facts and 
statistics upon which sound judgment 
and action can be based. 

Full employment depends on high 
production and it takes shrewd, hard- 
headed managers, of large and small 
business alike, to maintain high produc- 
tion. They must know the right thing 
to do at the right time. Can this be ex- 
pected of management unless up-to-date 
and accurate facts are available to them? 

This need of business managers for 
facts, facts and more facts, is not some- 
thing I have pulled out of a hat like a 
magician’s rabbit. The urgent need of 
businessmen for information to guide 
them in intelligent management deci- 
sions is attested to by the strong position 
taken by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and other business organiza- 
tions in support of the fact-gathering 
work of the Bureau of the Census. 

Business representatives point out that 
they must have these facts for intelli- 
gent planning. They want to have the 
most recent information available on 
current production and distribution, both 
retail and wholesale; they want to know 
the size of their markets, the size of the 
labor force, and latest figures on unem- 
ployment. ‘These facts help them plan 
plant-expansion programs, how to sched- 
ule their purchases, their production, and 
their sales activities. 

I said the information they need must 
be recent because in these days of rapid 
shifts information goes quickly out of 
date. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that information be kept current, 
that old figures be replaced by new ones, 
so that decisions can keep pace with 
changes that are taking place. 

Unless the funds we vote for the Census 
Bureau are adequate for its operation we 
will find that we here in Congress, busi- 
nessmen, and farmers throughout the 
country will not have the basic facts and 
figures on which to operate their enter- 
prises. This is a time when everyone 
is wondering whether a recession or a 
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depression is inevitable, and it is exactly 
the time when everyone should be well 
informed on all aspects of our Nation’s 
economy. 

I want to say again that it is our duty 
to maintain a stable economy. Our 
own welfare and that of the world de- 
pends on the steps we take in Congress 
to do this. 

I believe that a reduction in the funds 
available to the Bureau of the Census is 
a step in the wrong direction. I ask 
the Members of the House to restore the 
funds to the $11,500,000 which the Bu- 
reau requested. I think this is a step 
in the right direction and that it is one 
of the best investments this Congress 
can make in the welfare and prosperity 
of the Nation and the world. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
seek to increase the amount of $5,000,- 
000 allowed by committee for current 
census statistics to $11,000,000. I wish 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to the fact that the Bureau of Cen- 
sus has taken unto itself unusually broad 
authority to take whatever census seems 
to come to their minds. Much of this, 
in our opinion, is not authorized or never 
was expected to be authorized by the 
Congress of the United States. I wish 
to call your attention to the fact that we 
have money in this bill for the decennial 
census—that is, to start the decennial 
census—which comes in 2 years, at which 
time practically all of this will be taken 
over again. We have information from 
various parts of the country indicating 
that the Census Bureau is now setting up 
field offices all over the United States, 
similar to the field offices of the Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. A majority 
of the committee are of opinion that the 
amount that we allowed in this bill, 
$5,000,000, is ample to carry on the cur- 
rent statistical work. We have allowed 
$4,000,000 in this bill for the current 
census of manufactures. We see no rea- 
son, in view of the fact that the péople 
want us to economize, why we should not 
reduce this sum to the amount we sug- 
gest, $5,000,000. I call your attention to 
the fact, too, that in 1943 the amount for 
current census was $1,242,000; in 1945, 
$4,300,000; and in 1946, $5,318,000. They 
are asking now $11,500,000. I urge the 
members of the Committee for the sake 
of economy to vote down this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUCHAN- 
AN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries and mses: For necessary ex- 
penses of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion in carrying out the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 401), incident to the enforce- 
ment of safety regulations; maintenance 
and operation of air-navigation facilities 
and air-traffic control; furnishing advisory 
service to States and other public and private 
agencies in connection with the construction 
or improvement of airports and landing 
areas; including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the operation and main- 
tenance of 226 aircraft; contract stenographic 
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reporting services; fees and mileage of ex- 
pert and other witnesses; purchase of 325 
and hire of passenger motor vehicles; pur- 
chase and repair of skis and snowshoes; and 
salaries and traveling expenses of employees 
detailed to attend courses of training con- 
ducted by the Government or other agencies 
serving aviation; $66,133,000, and the War 
and Navy Departments are authorized to 
transfer to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration without charge aircraft, aircraft en- 
gines, parts, flight equipment, and hangar, 
line, and shop equipment surplus to the 
needs of such Departments: Provided, That 
none of the funds hereby appropriated shall 
be used for the employment of personne! for 
the operation of air-traffic control towers: 
Provided further, That there may be credited 
to this appropriation, funds received from 
States, counties, municipalities, and other 
public authorities for expenses incurred in 
the maintenance and operation of airport- 
traffic control towers. 


Mr, ROONEY, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 45, line 18, strike out “$66,133,000” and 
insert "$70,982,000"; and on page 45, line 23, 
strike out the proviso beginning with the 
word “That” and ending with the colon in 
line 1 on page 46. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the item in which I know a great many 
of us are vitally interested. This is the 
paragraph in the bill wherein the entire 
amount of moneys requested by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for airport 
traffic-control towers is eliminated. The 
majority members of this subcommittee 
and the majority members of the full 
Committee on Appropriations in their 
judgment cut out the amount $4,849,000 
for these very, very necessary airport 
traffic-control towers. My amendment 
would put the airport traffic-control 
tower program back in circulation. It 
would increase the amount on line 18, 
page 45, from $66,133,000 to $70,982,000, 
and also strike out the proviso beginning 
on line 23 on page 45 wherein the com- 
mittee would like to have us say that 
none of the funds appropriated in the 
paragraph shall be used for the employ- 
ment of personnel for the operation of 
air-traffic control towers. 

I feel that I do not need to say very 
much with regard to this item because 
the temper of the House was expressed 
yesterday. I inserted at page 5196 of 
yesterday’s RECORD a list of the airport 
traffic-control towers, numbering 148, 
showing the locations where those tow- 
ers were intended to be. This is just an- 
other instance of penny-wise, pound- 
foolish economy on the part of the ma- 
jority. They eliminate 148 of these trafiz 
control] towers with the expectation, the 
hope, and the prayer that somebody else 
will pay for them, when the fact of the 
matter is they are thereby jeopardizing 
safety on our entire system of national 
airways. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What was 
the expenditure for this service last year? 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not have that 
figure readily available. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, we had an amount last year for 130 
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towers. They are asking for 18 more 
this year. It was about $3,000,000 last 
year. 

Mr. ROONEY. I trust you will sup- 
port the amendment I have offered, 
which would, as I said before, put back 
into circulation our airport tower control 
program. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

This committee eliminated $4,849,000 
for the air-traffic-control towers because 
the membership is convinced now, more 
than ever, that these towers should be 
operated by the cities and municipalities 
in which the airports are located and 
who derived the benefit from the traffic 
of the airports. The commercial air 
lines, the nonscheduled air lines, and 
private fliers should participate in this 
cost. Last year, the funds for these 
towers were restored on the floor of the 
House for the same arguments being 
presented today. I supported the 
amendment last year, feeling that we 
should take care of the most important 
towers temporarily as a stopgap. Be- 
fore the war, the control-tower operators 
were paid for by the municipalities. 
Many of them used CAA operators. The 
Army then took over the operations of 
the air-control towers, and when the war 
was over, the Army stated they no longer 
needed the towers for the prosecution of 
the war and they returned them to the 
municipalities. It was thought at that 
time that it would be well to continue 
operating some of the most important 
towers under Government expense for 
about a year, in order to give the munici- 
palities, the air lines, and the CAA an 
opportunity to arrange for a method of 
paying for these operators out of private 
funds. The committee felt that, as long 
as the Government is constructing most 
of the airports furnishing most of the 
equipment and safety aids, it should not 
be called upon to pay for the salaries of 
the operators of the air-control towers 
any more than it should be called upon 
to pay for the railroad operators and 
train dispatchers in the railroad depots. 
A majority of the committee feels that 
with a transfer of the costs of operating 
these towers the safety factor is in no 
way affected. The towers would be con- 
tinued to be operated by CAA personnel 
under CAA standards and the cities and 
municipalities would merely be reim- 
bursed $25,000 or $35,000 each annually 
for the operation of the towers. The 
actual maintenance of these towers, that 
is, installing equipment and keeping it 
in first-class condition, would continue 
to be a responsibility of the CAA and 
funds are provided in this bill for that 
purpose. 

It is my sincere belief that if something 
is not done, or started very soon, this item 
will eventually cost the taxpayers more 
than $150,000,000 a year and the present 
amount will be increased every year, or 
as rapidly as the real pressure can be 
placed on the CAA by the hundreds of 
cities which want the government to pay 
for this service and which they are pay- 
ing for themselves without complaint, 
These municipalities and their officers 
tell me, “We are paying for the operators 
in our towers ourselves and we are will- 
ing to do that if the rest of the cities in 
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the United States are given the same 
treatment; but if you are going to pay for 
the operators in the control towers of 
130 cities, we want the same advantage 
and do not want to be discriminated 
against.” So the committee felt that in 
view of this hodge-podge program which 
now has gotten into the category of “pork 
barrel” we should call it to the attention 
of Congress by eliminating the item, so 
far as the payment of salaries to the op- 
erators is concerned, and leave in all of 
the safety factors. 

I know how difficult it is for Members 
of Congress to make their decision on 
this amendment, because every Member 
who has a control tower in his town and 
district being paid for by the Federal 
Government has a score of telegrams in 
his possession demanding that he work 
to restore this money into this bill. Also, 
a large number of Members who have 
air control towers in their towns or dis- 
tricts, being paid for by municipalities, 
have telegrams and letters in their pos- 
session from the mayors and other offi- 
cials demanding to get in on the band 
wagon. 

Those of you who believe in economy 
and recognize the financial condition of 
the Federal Treasury should hesitate 
before you cast your vote in favor of this 
amendment. The amendment should be 
defeated in order to give the Interstate 
Commerce Committee notice that we 
want some legislation in order to safe- 
guard our Treasury and bring about a 
badly needed review of the entire finan- 
cial conditions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and its relationship to the 
American taxpayer and the aviation in- 
dustry generally. 

I want to repeat what I told the mem- 
bers of the committee yesterday in my 
general statement regarding my concern 
over the matter of cost, and the predic- 
tions which are made every day con- 
nected with the air industry. This refers 
to the great increases in the number of 
airplanes and personnel and the air in- 
dustry generally that affect the future. 
I might point out that the number of 
domestic civil aircraft produced in 1941 
was a little over 8,000. It is estimated 
50,000 will be produced in 1948. The 
total registered aircraft in 1941 was 22,- 
500, and it is estimated 171,000 will be 
produced in 1948. The total revenue 
passenger-miles in 1938 was 1,300,000,000, 
and it is estimated that in 1948 the total 
fevenue passenger-miles will be 7,500,- 
000,000. It seems obvious that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot afford to con- 
tinue to increase appropriations to the 
CAA in proportion to the increased air 
activity. 

It would be very well for Members of 
Congress to inform themselves what it 
cost the taxpayer every time a commer- 
cial airplane leaves an airport with a load 
of passengers and freight. It is time to 
review this entire matter of cost. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? Does the com- 
mittee understand that we have 4,700 
airports now in the United States? 

Mr, STEFAN. We have 4,728 airports 
in the United States. 

Mr. DONDERO. That means we have 
100 airports for every State in the 
Union. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Besides that, the Army 
and Navy turned over to us by way of 
surplus more than 400 surplus airports 
which were built for war purposes. 
They told us in committee they will have 
in addition to that many more surplus 
Army and Navy airports for which they 
will have no further use. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Is not the gentleman 
and the committee aware that this air 
transportation is increasing by leaps and 
bounds and that it would be manifestly 
unfair to unload the cost of maintaining 
these towers on the local governments? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am aware of that 
more than you are because I have lived 
with this thing for more than 15 years. 
I know about it. Certainly I am aware 
of it. I am just as interested in the 
safety factor as you or anybody else. 
That is what_I am going to talk about. 
We cannot discriminate on safety. If 
one airport gets the service, why should 
not other airports get the service? 

Mr. SABATH. But the elimination of 
this appropriation will not help for the 
safety for our air travelers. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will get into that and 
explain it. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Is it not true that we 
are at the place where we have to make 
a decision? Either we have to cut out 
the control towers or we have to furnish 
control towers and operate them for 
every airport. 

Mr. STEFAN. Absolutely. Some- 
where along the line you have got to 
make a start, and here it is. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Do not the fares 
which are charged passengers for travel- 
ing in these planes cover a substantial 
gross cost so that the air lines can pay 
for some of these improvements? 

Mr. STEFAN. The argument will be 
made that they do not and that the 
commercial lines are not making money 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. MIL- 
ter of Connecticut for the Rooney amend- 


ment: On page 45, line 18, strike out 66,133“ 
and insert “$70,983.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The The gentleman 
from Connecticut is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, this matter was pretty well 
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discussed on yesterday. I want to ex- 
plain the difference between the substi- 
tute amendment and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

The gentleman from New York sug- 
gests that we strike out the proviso at 
the end of the section which permits the 
CAA to receive reimbursements from 
States, counties, and municipalities. I 
believe that should be left in the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is not it at all. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Did not 
the gentleman ask that that proviso be 
stricken out? 

Mr. ROONEY. The only proviso that 
I asked be stricken out was the proviso 
which stated that none of the funds 
hereby appropriated shall be used for the 
employment of personnel for the opera- 
tion of air traffic control towers. 

The gentleman’s amendment does not 
even include that. So while the gentle- 
man asks for the same amount as I do, 
except an additional thousand dollars, 
more or less, he does not provide that the 
airport traffic control towers may be 
maintained. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I beg 
the gentleman's pardon and the pardon 
of the Committee. I had the wrong pro- 
viso in mind. The proviso I had in mind 
was at the top of page 46. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the substitute amend- 
ment and that I may be recognized on 
the Rooney amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Briefly. 

Mr. BROOKS. I assume from what the 
gentleman said that he is very much in 
favor of increasing the appropriations. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I am ab- 
solutely in agreement with the gentleman 
from New York in restoring the full 
amount. 

Mr. BROOKS. Iam very glad to learn 
that and I assure the gentleman that I 
think he is right. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. of Connecticut. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Our distinguished friend 
from Nebraska made the statement that 
the only reason we favored this was be- 
cause we got telegrams from mayors and 
so forth. Is that the reason the gentle- 
man favors it? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I have 
not received a single telegram from any 
mayor in my district. There are only two 
control towers in my district. To me this 
is a matter of making our airways safe 
and nothing more. 

I usually agree with the gentleman 
from Nebraska. As I said on yesterday, 
I agree with the gentleman from Ne- 
braska in the ultimate plan of eventually 
turning the cost of these control-tower 
operations back to the States. I believe, 
however, that should be done only after 
the Congress has considered legislation 
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whereby we can set up a plan and deter- 
mine who is going to pay for a lot of this 
airway equipment. I think the day will 
soon be here when the air lines should 
pay a greater share of the cost of the air- 
line equipment; but I do think it is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
to provide the equipment to operate 
what we usually refer to as our Federal 
airways system. 

The gentleman from Nebraska stated 
that there were 4,000 or more airports in 
the United States. Nobody is even ask- 
ing that we put a federally-operated con- 
trol tower at every one of those airports. 

This expensive CAA program has 
grown considerably in the past few years. 
and it is going to grow in the future, but 
so have the revenues. I want to refer 
to a paragraph of the testimony pre- 
sented to the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee this morning 
bearing on this subject of revenues from 
air lines and air-line operations. Mr. 
Carlton Putnam, president, Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, Inc., testified: 

Under an estimate made for Congress by 
the Board of Investigation and Research, the 
domestic air lines thus far have received in 
the way of mail subsidy about $110,000,000. 
This appears to have been pretty well paid 
back, since the direct expenditure from ap- 
propriations in the domestic air-mail service 
by the Post Office Department, including 
both the payments to carriers and all the 
other direct costs of maintaining the serv- 
ice, but not indirect allocations, was $361,- 
436,839 through 1946, whereas the postal 
revenue was $484,071,259, leaving a credit in 
the air lines’ favor on this basis of $122, 
634,420. This exceeds by more than $32,- 
000,000 the $90,000,000 estimated by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to be the air lines’ share 
of the costs of airways and airports. So we 
have a total of perhaps $200,000,000 (the 
$110,000,000 plus the $90,000,000) so far ad- 
vanced by the Government, in the form of 
support, with accruals back to the Govern- 
ment of all of this, plus the Post Office's 
direct allocations, plus $32,000,000. 


A great deal of this maintenance cost 
for airways is coming back to the Treas- 
ury through the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Wright, of the CAA, testified when 
this matter was under consideration by 
the subcommittee, as follows: 


Mr. WRIGHT. We feel that the airport trafic- 
control towers are a vital and integral part 
of the Federal airways system, and it would be 
absolutely inappropriate. With the increas- 
ing traffic that there is it would possibly be 
disastrous to have those operated by local 
communities. 


Again he said: 

Mr. Wricur. If you are talking of the re- 
imbursement to the Government of one part 
of the expense, such as we are talking about 
under this general Federal airways program, 
that would be a possibility, if you could get 
all the cities to do it, but if one refused to 
do it, it seems to me you would be left with- 
out one link in your whole Federal airways 
system, and you simply could not fly air- 
planes, into that airport under instrument 
weather conditions. 


Mr. Chairman, there is the best au- 
thority I know of on the operation of the 
American airways. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. JENNINGS. How much does the 
gentleman’s amencment increase this 
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appropriation for the maintenance of 
these airways? 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. A little 
less than $5,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment for the 
Rooney amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
HinsHaw for the umendment offered by Mr. 
Roonry: On page 45, line 18, strike out “$66,- 
133,000" and insert “$70,848,500", and strike 
out the proviso beginning on line 23, page 
45, and ending on line 1, page 46. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, the 
difference between the Rooney amend- 
ment and my amendment is the deduc- 
tion of $133,500 which I find upon read- 
ing the hearings and the committee re- 
port was allocated and assigned to the 
Washington National Airport and in- 
cluded in the Washington National Air- 
port appropriation for the purpose of 
maintaining the control-tower operation 
here in Washington. Consequently, it is 
not needed as a part of this over-all ap- 
propriation, and I have deducted it from 
the total amount. 

In respect to control tower operation, 
I think that I am as well qualified to 
speak on this subject as nearly any 
Member of the House, having been a 
member of the investigating committee 
of which the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Nichols, was chairman, and which 
included the gentleman from Ulinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. Kleberg, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Mr. Pearson. 
The first time that we came to the full 
conclusion that control towers definitely 
should be operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was upon the investigation of 
the accident that occurred at Atlanta, 
Ga., wherein our former colleague, Bill 
Byron, was killed, and Eddie Ricken- 
backer was seriously injured. We came 
to the conclusion then and there that to 
trust the municipality for the quality of 
operators, with the salary scales offered 
by some municipalities and with the 
patronage system involved, was a wholly 
unsatisfactory way to operate such an 
important part of our airway system. 
If you will examine the accident sta- 
tistics over the years you will find that a 
very high proportion—the exact propor- 
tion is not in my mind at the moment, 
but it is in my mind as 80 percent—of 
all accidents to aircraft, both civil, mili- 
tary, and commercial, occur on or in the 
immediately vicinity of airports when 
the airplanes are under control of the 
local control zone operator or the air- 
port control-tower operator. Conse- 
quently, it is of the very highest im- 
portance that these control-tower op- 
erators be just top notch. 

Now, to say that you are going to turn 
this function back to the municipalities 
on June 30 next and expect them to 
support the operation of control towers 
is, in my humble opinion, perfectly ri- 
diculous. The local communities are not 
in a position to take over these control 
towers on the 30th of next June, and if 
they were, there are many of them that 
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would not be able to afford to do it, 
because while they might be an im- 
portant airport for either air line flying 
or private flying or military flying, they 
might be small municipalities, and hence 
be unable to support a control tower. 
My committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, having the subject of air 
safety under investigation and study 
since the 15th of January of this year, 
is now giving very careful thought to 
many matters relating to aviation, and 
this is one of them. Whether or not we 
will be able to resolve an equitable solu- 
tion to this problem any different than 
the one now being used, is a question 
which we cannot answer as yet. It is 
entirely too complicated. 

There are airports which are used 
principally by Army and Navy fliers. 
There are airports which are principally 
used by the private fliers flying small 
airplanes. There are airports such as 
LaGuardia and Washington National 
that are used very largely and almost 
exclusively by commercial operators. 
Landing fees are charged to commercial 
operators, of course, but there is only one 
airport in the United States that is even 
breaking even today—I guess Washing- 
ton National is coming close to it—but 
LaGuardia Airport, I understand, shows 
a small profit. No other airport in the 
United States is able to show a profit. on 
its operations as yet. However, the busi- 
ness is growing, and it may be that in the 
not too distant future some will be able 
to show a profit on their airports. How- 
ever, they are not presently able to sup- 
port the quality of control-tower oper- 
ators and the number of control-tower 
operators that are required to bring 
safety to aviation. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER. of Connecticut. Was it 
not brought out before our committee 
that if this GCA equipment is operated, 
as they hope to by the control-tower 
operators, that it will make them even a 
more essential part of the control-tower 
operation? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is right. A con- 
sole with two radar scopes can be used 
very handily by the control-tower oper- 
ators themselves, and much to my sur- 
prise, in the Washington National Air- 
port budget, they put in $69,000 for addi- 
tional personnel to operate the radar 
scope, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended three additional 
minutes. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is no need 
whatever, as I see it, to supply additional 
operators at control towers for the oper- 
ation of these radar scopes. I under- 
stand however, that very large sums of 
money were suggested by the CAA for 
that purpose. 

Mr. ROONEY: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr, HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman stated 
at the outset that his substitute amend- 
ment was similar to mine except for 
the amount of $133,500 for the Washing- 
ton National Airport. Does the gentle- 
man realize that on page 47 of the bill 
under “Maintenance and operation, 
Washington National Airport,” the 
amount of $133,500 to which he refers 
is included? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly why I 
deducted it from the over-all item, be- 
cause it is included in the Washington 
National Airport item according to your 
committee report and hence is not needed 
as a part of the over-all amount. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman is 
utterly incorrect. I am sure the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on his side 
will explain it to him. 

Mr. HINSHAW. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee if I am not cor- 
rect in that statement? 

Mr. STEFAN. The item was deducted 
in the committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Deducted 
what? 

Mr. STEFAN. It has been deducted 
from the amount w. allowed. If the 
gentleman will read the third paragraph 
on page 27 of the committee report, he 
will find that we deducted this $133,500 
for the maintenance and operation of 
air control tower, Washington Airport, 
from the item the gentleman seeks to 
decrease on page 45, line 18, namely, 
$66,133 000. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman 
means that the amount of $4,890,000, 
or whatever it is, was originally $133,500 
higher than that? 

Mr. STEFAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Then I am wrong, 
but the bill and the committee report 
are quite indefinite on that point. Under 
the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my sub- 
stitute amendment, with the hope that 
the Rooney amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time in order to read to the House two 
telegrams which I have received from 
officiais of the city and county of San 
Francisco. The first is from Hon. Roger 
Lapham, mayor of San Francisco. I 
quote: 

Am advised House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has eliminated from Commerce De- 
partment appropriation bill funds for op- 
eration of San Francisco airport air-traffle- 
control tower. While we naturally protest 
imposition of this financial burden on our 
local government, we are more principally 
concerned because of firm feeling that all 
traffic-control-tower men should be hired 
and controlled by one agency, necessarily 
Federal, in the interest of uniform control 
in all airports and resulting standardization 
of safety for benefit of all pilots as well 
as passengers. It is unthinkable that na- 
tional and international air commerce and 
lives of countless thousands of passengers 
should be jeopardized. 

I personally oppose centralization of gov- 
ernment in Federal hands as a matter of 
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broad principle, but feel that air commerce, 
which knows no State boundaries and few 
international ones, is type of operation so 
fast moving and broad that centralization 
in Federal agency of safety control and su- 
pervision is only answer in this particular 
case, 

San Francisco now spending $20,000,000 to 
make our airport one of world’s finest. Many 
other cities also modernizing airports for 
safety and convenience. All this would be 
undermined if uniform safety standards of 
air-traffic-control-tower men are sidetracked 
by Federal Government. 

Rocer D. LAPHAM, 
Mayor. 


And now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
quote a telegram which I have received 
from Mr. Mike Doolin, manager of the 
San Francisco Airport, who is in attend- 
ance at the convention of the American 
Association of Airport Executives in 
Chicago. I quote: 

The American Association of Airport Exec- 
utives in annual convention at Chicago and 
as a special first order of business request 
that you present to the Congress immedi- 
ately its unanimous and urgent protest 
against the elimination from CAA appro- 
priations of funds for the operation of air 
traffic control towers. This association, com- 
posed of airport ers and executives of 
wide experience in aviation, and from locali- 
ties with the heaviest volume of air traffic, 
are amazed at the elimination of funds for 
this key agency on which is dependent the 
safety of air commerce and the life of every 
pilot and air passenger on air line or any 
other aircraft. 

Congress must reinstate funds for the 
Federal operations of air traffic control towers 
or take the responsibility for the complete 
break-down of a system of flight control 
which has been proven the safest in the 
world. 

MIKE DOOLIN, 
Manager, San Francisco Airport. 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
BAKEWELL for the Rooney amendment. 

Page 45, line 18, strike out 866,133,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$71,045,734.” 

On page 45, line 23, strike out beginning 
with the word “That”, down to and including 
the word “towers”, on page 46, line 1, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That 
$4,877,734 of the funds hereby appropriated 
shall be available for the employment of per- 
sonnel for the operation of air-traffic con- 
trol towers.” 


Mr. BAKEWELL, Mr. Chairman, the 
objective of this amendment is sub- 
stantially the same as the objective of 
the amendinent offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York. 
However, it goes a little bit further than 
his. 


His amendment eliminates lines 23, 24, 
and 25, which provide that these funds 
should not be used for the personnel 
handling air-control towers. My amend- 
ment goes further and affirmatively 
states that these funds, if they should 
be reinstated, shall specifically be used 
for this purpose. My amendment like- 
wise increases the amount from $4,849,- 
000 to $4,877,000, in order to include 
within this program an airport which was 
approved and recognized by the CAA 
after it had submitted its figures to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 
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As we all know, the primary respon- 
sibility for the safety of the airways is 
lodged in the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity. To attempt to return that function 
to the communities, would in my judg- 
ment be inviting confusion, lack of 
uniformity, and possibly disaster. The 
CAA has very high standards and quali- 
fications for its personnel. It has an 
established and uniform system through- 
out the country. It means a great deal 
to every Army, Navy, commercial, and 
private pilot who comes into an airport 
if he is accustomed to the system of com- 
munications which is in operation there. 
There is now perfect cooperation between 
land and air which must be maintained, 
particularly when we consider the split- 
second decisions which frequently must 
be made in bringing a plane in for land- 
ing at a crowded airport or controlling 
traffic for take-off. 

What is the cost of this program? I 
believe in economy. This program is less 
than $5,000,000. Let, if you have one 
disaster involving a DC-6 you will have 
lost almost a million dollars right there. 
Of course, we would not attempt to eval- 
uate in dollars and cents the human lives, 
and on these large passenger ships there 
can be 40, 50, er 60 people. 

The committee recommends that the 
CAA personnel still operate these air- 
ports, but that the city should reimburse 
them. 

With due deference to this recommen- 
dation of the committee, I do not think 
that it is realistic. There will be a divi- 
sion of responsibility. You will have 
these flight-control tower operators in 
the impossible position of trying to serve 
two masters; that is, the CAA, by whose 
regulations they must abide, and the 
municipalities, who are paying their sal- 
aries. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would like to say to 
my colleague from Missouri that I sup- 
port wholeheartedly the idea that this 
should be under Federal supervision, and 
I will support not only his substitute but 
I would support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney]. However, I do believe that 
with the tremendous growth of this cost 
to the Federal Government, an imme- 
diate plan should be brought about 
whereby we will have local reimburse- 
ment. I do not believe we should go on 
and on and on and let these costs mount 
when in the main they are to the credit 
and the additional service of the air 
lines and the municipalities. I support 
it in the hope that this Congress can 
bring a program which will reimburse 
the Federal Government for the man- 
agement of airport controls. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Will the gentleman 
please advise the amount that he insert- 
ed in line 18 in lieu of $66,130,000? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. $71,045,734. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman how he arrived at that figure? 
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Mr. BAKEWELL. This figure in- 
cludes the $4,849,000 which was cut by 
the Appropriations Committee together 
with the sum of $63,734 submitted by the 
CAA as the cost of devices and personnel 
required for the operation of an airport 
which was recently approved by it, that 
is, after the CAA had submitted its orig- 
inal estimates to the Appropriations 
Committee. In that regard I should like 
to defer to my colleague the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CoE], in whose dis- 


- trict this recently approved airport is 


situated. 

Mr. ROONEY. I think there are a 
number of gentlemen who have local air- 
ports they would like to have included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAKE- 
WELL] has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be given two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would advise me as to how he 
arrived at that amount. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I defer to my col- 
league the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
Cote], in whose district this particular 
airpert is located. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I hope to get time after 
the gentleman has yielded the floor. 
However, I will say that the CAA fur- 
nished me the figure of $63,734 for the 
operation of the control tower and the 
replacing of equipment there at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. ROONEY. I believe the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] also 
has an airport down in New Orleans that 
the CAA gave him some figures with re- 
gard to a new project. Does the gentle- 
man from Missouri realize that these 
items have not been presented by the 
Bureau of the Budget; that they have 
not been examined by this committee 
and by the able chairman the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], and the 
majority members of the committee, and 
that the figure which he suggests is one 
that is more or less taken out of thin air? 

Mr. BAKEWELL. I yielded to the 
gentleman for a question, and now if I 
may answer him: In the first place I do 
not think that the CAA merely takes its 
figures out of thin air. As far as I am 
concerned, I think every airport that is 
under the supervision of the CAA should 
have this same type of operation. I 
would have gladly acceded to the request 
of any Member of this Congress in whose 
district an airport might recently have 
been approved but for which funds were 
not allocated in this bill. And now to 
include the airport for which the request 
is made by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Cote], is just extending my theory 
that you must have uniformity in every 
airport throughout the country. 

We witnessed a series of air casual- 
ties last winter. The Congress initiated 
an investigation. Suppose we deny the 
CAA these funds, and some crashes 6c- 
cur as a result. Suppose, further, that 
the Congress undertakes an investiga- 
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tion, and comes to the conclusion that 
the crashes were due to untrained and 
inexperienced flight-control operators. 
Then the Congress will stand self- 
accused and self-convicted before the 
entire country. 

I appeal to you, my colleagues, to re- 
store these funds. Aviation is pecu- 
liarly interstate and national in scope, 
more so than any other medium of 
travel. To turn this responsibility back 
to the local communities would definitely 
be a step backward in the development 
and progress of aviation. There must be 
uniformity in the operation of air-con- 
trol towers. To deny these funds to the 
CAA is tinkering with safety and toying 
with human life which we cannot afford 
to do when we consider the compara- 
tively minor sum involved. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a copy of a letter 
received from Gen. Milton W. Arnold, 
vice president, in charge of operations 
and engineering of the Air Transporta- 
tion Association of America, and also a 
copy of a telegram received from Mr. 
David L. Behncke, president, Air Line 
Pilots Association: 


AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1947. 
The Honorable CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL, 
Congressman from Missouri, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Draa CONGRESSMAN BAKEWELL: I 
thought you might be interested in the 
thoughts of the Air Transport Association 
concerning the proposal of the House Appro- 
priations Committee to eliminate Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration operation of airport 
control towers. 

The scheduled air-line industry is greatly 
concerned respecting the possible decrease 
in safety that would occur should the im- 
portant function of airport traffic control, 
with the accompanying responsibility of ap- 
proach control under instrument approach 
conditions, be assigned to air traffic con- 
trollers who were employees either directly 
or indirectly of any agency or organization 
other than the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. 

It has been agreed by all Government agen- 
cles concerned with the operation of air- 
craft, as well as representatives of all seg- 
ments of civil aircraft operations, that airport 
and airway traffic control are no longer sep- 
arate and distinct functions and must, in 
the interests of safe and reliable aircraft 


operations, function completely under the ` 


supervision and the control of one agency. 

As you are aware, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has adopted a policy of ap- 
proving approach control only at those air- 
ports where airport traffic control is under 
its jurisdiction and the tower operators in its 
employ. The air lines concur wholeheart- 
edly with this stand. 

There have been several cases in the past 
where approach control has not functioned 
to the best interest of safe aircraft opera- 
tions where control tower operators were em- 
ployed by the municipalities. I believe out- 
standing examples that can be cited are La- 
Guardia Field and the Detroit city airport, 
the towers at both of which have subse- 
quently been placed under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. 

With an ever-increasing utilization of air- 
way and airport facilities, and the installa- 
tion of improved navigational aids at air- 
ports, designed to permit speedier and more 
reliable instrument approaches, it seems 
more important than ever that everything be 
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done that will provide the maximum amount 
of safety in all aspects of air traffic control. 

The committee has recommended that the 
airport control tower operators be retained 
in the employ of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration and the individual cities re- 
imburse the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion for salaries which supposedly would 
allow standardization. There is no law nor 
requirement to force the citles to take such 
action. Furthermore, if a number of key 
cities fail to accept this responsibility the 
entire system of traffic control is broken and 
safety is greatly jeopardized. This type of 
arrangement will necessarily require airport 
traffic controllers to serve two agencies; 
namely, the individual cities and the Federal 
Government which will not be conducive to 
efficient and safe operations. 

For your information, we are attaching a 
condensation of the reasons that the air-line 
industry feels that the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration should operate airport traffic 
control towers. This material has been sup- 
plied to the Bureau of the Budget and the 
agencies interested in the matter, which have 
requested that the Air Transport Association 
provide this data for their guidance in con- 
sidering this question. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILTON W. ARNOLD, 
Vice President, Operations and En- 
gineering. 


REASONS FOR CAA OPERATION OF CONTROL TOWERS 


1. Standardization of training of control- 
lers has been reached through CAA training 
courses. 

2. Procedures and phraseologies have been 
standardized. 

3. Technical advances in equipment de- 
sign more readily possible. 

4. Purchase of equipment incorporating 
latest design features possible under Federal 
operation of control towers because of great- 
er resources and purchasing power of the 
CAA at a saving to the taxpayer. 

5. Approach control, a necessity to more 
reliable and safe clearance of aircraft into 
and out of airports under restricted condi- 
tions of ceiling and visibility, can only func- 
tion when both airport tower personnel and 
airway traffic personnel are responsible to 
the same central authority. 

6. Maintenance of tower-operating equip- 
ment such as radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers, voice recorders, interphone circuits, 
ete., more economically and efficiently ac- 
complished by technical specialists employed 
by the CAA. 

7. Competent tower-operating personnel 
essential to the safety of air commerce more 
readily accessible to the CAA than through 
municipal sources because of CAA ability to 
reach by means of Federal civil service all 
corners of the country. Opportunities for 
advancement will be greater because under 
the CAA particularly competent personnel 
may be promoted to better positions at other 
towers. 

8. Air traffic now using, and which will con- 
tinue to use, the airways consist of Army and 
Navy aircraft, air-carrier planes, miscellane- 
ous aircraft, privately owned aircraft, and 
planes of foreign registry. Owing to the 
widespread diversification of interest of oper- 
ators of the various types of aircraft it is es- 
sential to orderly and safe operational pro- 
cedures that airport-traffic control be exer- 
cised by an authoritative Federal agency. 

9, The practice of permitting airport-tower 
personnel to make official visibility observa- 
tions under conditions of variable visibility 
for transmission to pilots of aircraft ap- 
proaching the airport for landings is only 
authorized for tower operators employed by 
the CAA. This service is of great impor- 
tance in that the pilot receives instantly any 
visibility information that may affect the 
safety of his approach procedure, 
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10. A large proportion of airport traffic is 
interstate or international rather than local 
and the responsibility of controlling this 
traffic should not be placed upon the mu- 
nicipality. 


Curicaco, ILL., May 10, 1947. 
Hon. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Word has reached me that there is lan- 
guage in H. R. 3311, page 45, and elsewhere 
in this measure, that strike out $4,849,000 
which will have the effect of discontinuing 
all present Federal air traffic control tower 
operators. Under this plan replacements can 
come only from local municipalities improp- 
erly trained, ill-equipped political appointees. 
The Nation’s air line pilots object most 
strenuously to this deletion of funds from 
H. R. 3311 on the grounds that it will have 
the effect of causing the harmful disintegra- 
tion of the present Nation-wide uniform air 
traffic control operation procedure which is 
marked advance in air traffic control meth- 
ods. The presently employed air traffic con- 
trollers, methods, and procedures are the 
results of years of trial and error, careful 
selection, and expert training. To destroy 
all this and throw it into the hands of local 
municipalities where these jobs will become 
political footballs and will be used for local 
patronage purposes dependent on who hap- 
pens to have the upper hand politically at 
the time and changing with each changing 
political regime, will result in a disastrous 
backward step in the development of our 
air line network so important to our air com- 
merce and to national defense. Air line 
traffic and air traffic control from one end to 
the other still has a long way to go to reach 
perfection but if the parts of it that have 
reached reasonably safe and practical de- 
velopment are destroyed by foolish economy 
then we are turning our backs upon what is 
right and proper and inviting an epidemic 


-of air crashes and marching backwards to 


the dark ages of air line traffic control. Iam 
sure that the Congress of the United States 
would not want to do this and upon know- 
ing the facts will wisely restore the money 
that they have struck from H. R. 3311 for 
the payment of the presently employed 
highly experienced and efficient air traffic 
control tower operators in preference to the 
hodge podge of political appointees to con- 
trol our air traffic. The air line pilots of 
our Nation will deeply appreciate a recon- 
sideration of this action by the Congress of 
the United States, many of whose Members 
they dy as passengers to and from their dis- 
tricts. To not restore these funds would be 
calamitous to the best interests of our coun- 
try’s air lines and to the defense of our 
Nation. 
Davin L. BEHNCKE, 
President, Air Line Pilots Association. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The metion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 3311, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Mr. KEFAUVER asked and was given 


permission to extend his own remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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Mr. SHORT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include two 
editorials. 

Mr. HERTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include an 
article. 

Mr. WEICHEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix on two subjects and to include 
two resolutions. 

Mr. BAKEWELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include 
therein a letter and a telegram. 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. MIL- 
LER of California) asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. BELL asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor and inc'ude an ad- 
dress given by the Vice President of the 
Philippines at the Press Club on yester- 
day. 

HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we will 
meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow and take up 
first the conference report on the Greek- 
Turkish aid bill. 

We will then continue the considera- 
tion of the State, Commerce, Justice bill, 
which I trust can be disposed of expedi- 
tiously. 

The bill from the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency will then be considered 
and if it is disposed of, and barring some 
unforeseen development, we expect to 
adjourn over from tomorrow afternoon 
until Monday. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to be excused for 
tomorrow on account of personal and 
important reasons. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 
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SECURITY PROBLEMS IN THE ATOMIC 
AGE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the recent passage of the Greek-Turk- 
ish loan, the United States is embarked 
on a far-reaching and radically different 
foreign policy. 

Many of the people who are fairly well- 
informed about the atomic-energy de- 
velopment, look with great concern on 
the steadily deteriorating relations with 
Russia. Many of us who are neither pro- 
Russian nor pro-isolationist reserve the 
right to be pro-American in the best 
sense of the term without becoming anti- 
humanitarian. 

It is because of my deep interest in 
conveying to the people of my district 
and the Nation some very pertinent 
thinking on the implications of the 
atomic-energy discovery—that I have 
asked for this time to read into the REC- 
orD a startling, brilliant, and challenging 
address which was recently given by one 
of our brilliant young scientists, Mr. Cord 
Meyer, Jr. 

Mr. Meyer, in the latter part of his 
address makes an analysis of the Baruch 
plan and makes certain conclusions with 
which I am not wholly in accord. How- 
ever, his arguments are strong and 
worthy of serious consideration. I con- 
fess that I am not able to completely 
refute them with the knowledge I now 
have. With his suggestion that we ap- 
proach control of the atom by strength- 
ening the United Nations in the direction 
of world government On the security 
plane, I am in complete accord. 

Mr. Meyer's address follows: 


I hardly need to remind you here who are 
close to events in the National Capital of the 
crisis in foreign relations which our Gov- 
ernment now faces. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the fatal significance of the deci- 
sions that America cannot avoid making in 
the immediate future. Whether our fate is 
to be peace or an atomic-biological war is 
the issue. I do not overstate the case when 
I say that the lives of more than one-third 
of humanity and the survival of what we 
have chosen to call civilization are at stake. 
Let me describe briefly the three basic al- 
ternative before us. 

The first alternative is to attempt to in- 
sure our national security by remaining the 
strongest military power in the world. Al- 
though there is no effective defense against 
an atomic attack once it is launched, we 
can try to prevent a would-be aggressor 
from ever beginning such an attack by the 
obvious size and efficiency of our prepara- 
tions for a counteroffensive. By building up 
our capacity to retaliate even though our 
cities lie in ruins and half our people are 
killed, we can hope to instill such fear into 
other governments that they will never dare 
to risk war with us. This is the policy of 
peace through intimidation into which our 
Government is rapidly drifting. 

If we adopt this alternative, other na- 
tions have no choice but to do likewise 
When superior military power is the sole 
guaranty of national security, each govern- 
ment is forced to compete for that superi- 
ority. Every increase in our armed strength 
will provoke a corresponding increase in the 
power of others. A mounting competition 
for arms, allies, strategic bases, and raw ma- 
terials is the inevitable result. Our only 
possible competitor in this struggle is the 
Soviet Union, which alone has the poten- 
tial strength to challenge our lead. Quite 
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apart from ideological considerations, the 
United States and the Soviet Union are 
doomed to be the two central contestants, 
because in the search for national security 
each is the only real threat to the other. 

Before we are finally and irrevocably com- 
mitted to this meaningless struggle there is 
still time to consider the consequences. We 
cannot insure our ability to strike back after 
the holocaust of a modern assault merely by 
building more atomic bombs, biological wea- 
pons, bombers, and rockets than our possible 
opponent. That nation which is able to pro- 
tect from atomic bombing vital sections ot 
its industry and population by subterranean 
dispersal will enjoy a decisive advantage in 
any future war. If we seek protection in our 
ability to retaliate, we have no time whatever 
to lose in building secret and self-sufficient 
underground production centers. Our pres- 
ent concentration of men and machines in 
a few congested cities makes us the most 
vulnerable target in the world. There is also 
need for a large professional standing army 
equipped with the most effective modern 
weapons, widely dispersed, and kept in in- 
stant readiness to launch the counter- 
offensive. As far as possible our urban popu- 
lation must be protected by underground 
shelters. The concentration of the entire 
directing personnel of the Government in 
Washington can no longer be tolerated. 

This is the minimum price of modern pre- 
paredness. It can only be paid by profound 
changes in our political and economic system, 
The necessary dispersion of industry can 
only be accomplished by autocratic planning 
and Government edict. Labor will have to 
be conscripted to work in the underground 
factories, As the stock piles of weapons grow 
our living standards will decline. Antisabo- 
tage and antiespionage precautions will re- 
strict and finally eliminate our civil liberties. 
In foreign policy, the search for allies will 
lead us into backing any regime, no matter 
how corrupt and tyrannical, so long as it 
opposes Russia. In attempting to defend the 
independence of our country by military 
power in this new age, we will have to give 
up all that has made it worth defending in 
the past. When the last measure of pre- 
paredness has been completed and the state 
has become one vast military machine poised 
for instantaneous retaliation, we will be a 
driven and degraded people and life for the 
individual will be a drawn-out agony of 
oppression and suspense. 

Will these sacrifices accomplish their pur- 
pose? Can war be prevented by fear of our 
armed power? I do not believe so. As the 
nations accumulate the weapons with which 
they can annihilate each other's cities sus- 
picions will grow monstrous. Already as 
the struggle for power increases between the 
United States and Russia each Government 
protests that its own preparations are purely 
defensive, but each suspects that the other 
plots aggression. Now that the only de- 
fense is a counter offensive, there is no longer 
any way of distinguishing between defensive 
and aggressive preparations, until the last 
moment when the attack is launched. 
Sooner or later fear will provoke war, and 
one nation or the other will strike first in 
order to deny the advantage of the initiative 
to its opponent. Peace cannot be built on 
mutual terror, In the war that will in- 
evitably result from competing programs of 
preparedness industrial society will be to- 
tally destroyed. 

The second alternative is the preventive 
war. The difficulties and dangers of a pro- 
longed competition for military supremacy 
with Russia have led some to the conclu- 
sion that we should attack now while we 
have the atomic bomb and they don’t. Life 
magazine has recently condensed for mass 
consumption James Burnham’s vision of an 
American empire established and maintained 
by nuclear fission. There are demands in 
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the Congress for an immediate show-down 
with Russia. Because the body of opinion 
that believes in the preventive war is grow- 
ing with remarkable speed the ent is 
worth refuting. Morally, preventive war is 
a nice name for aggression. The unsub- 
stantial suspicion that our victim planned 
to attack at some future date could not 
mitigate our guilt. Preventive war is the 
act for which we hung the Nazi leaders at 
Nurenburg. Practically, the oreventive war 
is not as easy as it has been made to appear 
by its supporters. It would not end with 
the atomization of Moscow and Leningrad. 
The Red Army would march into western 
Europe, the Middle East, and China. They 
would have many allies, as our attack would 
allenate even our own friends. The result- 
ing land campaign would be long and in- 
credibly costly. England and Europe would 
be ruined beyond repair. If the Russians do 
not yet have atomic bombs it is quite prob- 
able that they are already armed with the 
means of biological warfare. Should we at- 
tack them they would be justified in strik- 
ing back with incurable epidemics that might 
eliminate whole sections of our population, 
Eventually we might be able to win a shadow 
victory. We would then be forced to estab- 
lish an iron tyranny over the entire earth 
in order to prevent the defeated from con- 
structing modern weapons for revenge. Nor 
can the spread of communism be stopped by 
killing large numbers of those who believe 
in it. Past attempts to crush militant faiths 
by the sword have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful. 

Who would fight this preventive war for 
those who seek to provoke it? I believe that 
there are many who fought bravely and well 
in the last war to defend their country who 
would prefer jail to the role of aggressors. 
Preventive war is a nightmare that we must 
reject. 

There is a third alternative: It is the policy 
of attempting to find with the Soviet Union 
and the other nations a cooperative solution 
of the security problem. Good-will gestures 
of unilateral disarmament are futile and 
dangerous. But we must offer to join with 
others in transforming an impotent United 
Nations into a reliable system of international 
security while preserving our national armed 
strength until general agreement to the new 
system is obtained. Once it is recognized 
that no amount of sacrifice for armaments 
can delay war for long or protect the country 
when war comes, it is clear that we have a 
right and a duty to demand that the first 
objective of the United States Government 
be the establishment of an effective interna- 
tional organization for our protection, 

What has the United States Government 
done to date in order to strengthen the 
United Nations and to halt the suicidal arms 
race that has already begun? It has pro- 
posed the Baruch plan, and many think that 
in doing so we have fulfilled our obligation 
as the first country to develop and use atomic 
weapons. The feeling is general that we have 
done all within our power to assure peace. 
Now, it is argued, the other nations, and 
particularly Russia, must accept the Baruch 
plan or, by refusing it, convict themselves of 
intent to commit aggression. Whether this 
view is accurate can only be shown by a 
critical analysis of the Baruch plan itself. 

As you know, the plan calls for an aboli- 
tion of atomic weapons. Inspection and an 
international monopoly on the potentially 
dangerous peacetime uses of atomic energy 
are to insure that bombs cannot be secretly 
constructed by any government. Only by 
expropriating the plants of the international 
authority would a nation be able to manufac- 
ture bombs, and this seizure would be imme- 
diately evident to the world, All other na- 
tions acting through the Security Council 
are then to join forces against the violator, 
which would not retain its veto to prevent 
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collective action. In other words, if and 
when the Baruch plan is put into effect, the 
danger of sudden and surprise attack with 
atom bombs will be eliminated, since no na- 
tion will have them. Any attempt to make 
bombs is to be discovered by an interna- 
tional intelligence service, and all govern- 
ments can then seize the atomic plants in 
their respective territories and join in the race 
to make the first bombs for the resulting 
atomic war. All weapons except atomic ex- 
plosives are to remain uncontrolled and 
each nation is to retain its army, navy, and 
air force. How practical is this plan and 
what chance is there of its general accept- 
ance? 

It has been claimed that by eliminating 
the veto the Baruch plan would insure ef- 
fective enforcement action against a gov- 
ernment violating the atomic agreement. I 
cannot agree. Here in new guise is the old 
fallacy that separate armed nations can find 
security by formally undertaking to use their 
respective armies jointly against any one of 
their number that commits aggression, It is 
an attempt to revive the impractical prin- 
ciples of the League of Nations and to graft 
them on to a veto-ridden United Nations. A 
mere change of voting rules in the Security 
Council can have no effect on the actions of 
the United States and Russia, If either chose 
to defy the international inspectors and 
seize the plants of the Authority, the result 
would be World War II, with the two giants 
and their satellites ranged against each other. 
No majority vote in the Security Council 
could disguise that reality or provide pro- 
tection. It is even unlikely that such a vote 
could ever be taken. The seizure of atomic 
plants would be such a clear indication of 
aggressive designs that it would only be at- 
tempted in coordination with a general as- 
sault launched with rockets, blockbusters, 
bacteria, and mechanized armies. The vic- 
tims of the attack would be more interested 
in defending themselves than in voting. 
Changes in the structure of the United Na- 
tions more fundamental than a juggling of 
voting rules in the Security Council are nec- 
essary, if the swift, certain, and sure system 
of punishment which Mr. Baruch called for 
is to be achieved. 

Under the Baruch plan, veto or no veto, war 
would result from interference with the in- 
spection system. The plan recognizes this 
fact by calling for a strategic balance of 
atomic plants among the nations. The num- 
ber of plants and the amount of nuclear fuel 
within the borders of each nation will be an 
essential factor in its national security. If 
one nation -seizes its plants to produce 
bombs, the others will be forced to seize 
theirs, and the side that has the largest 
atomic industry will have a considerable ad- 
vantage in the resulting war. Agreement to 
a scheme determining the allocation of 
atomic industry is a prerequisite to the ac- 
ceptance of the plan and such agreements 
extremely unlikely. 

For instance, if the Soviet Government be- 
lieved that the United States and the British 
Commonwealth would be allied against it in 
the event of another war, it could hardly 
agree to an equal division of atomic facilities 
among the three. Nor can I imagine either 
the United States or Britain consenting to a 
balance which would give the Russians as 
large an atomic industry as they owned to- 
gether. Similarly, the number of atomic 
plants the United States might allow France 
for peaceful use vould depend entirely upon 
the direction of French foreign policy. A 
victory at the polls for the French Commu- 
nists would swing France into the Russian 
orbit. The United States would then be 
compelied to demand a revision of the bal- 
ance or accept military inferiority when and 
if aggression occurred. 

ent to a distribution scheme is 
further complicated by the impossibility of 
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equalizing the factors that condition the 
speed with which the various nations can 
convert to bomb production. The high level 
of industrialization, the technological skill, 
and the special experience of the United 
States wth atomic energy combine to place 
this country for a long time at a distinct ad- 
vantage in any sudden attempt to construct 
bombs. The Soviet Union might well hesitate 
to agree to a plan which upon the first vio- 
lation would commit it to an atomic arma- 
ment race which it would have little hope of 
winning against the technological superiority 
of the United States. Russia may prefer to 
continue unrestricted and secret competi- 
tion for atomic weapons in the belief that 
an inferior supply of bombs is more protec- 
tion than no bombs at all, if a potential 
enemy can construct them with greater speed 
than its own industrial efficiency permits, 
Even if accepted, the Baruch plan would only 
replace competition for bombs by an intense 
rivalry between the nations for the person- 
nel and methods with which to produce 
bombs in the shortest possible time. Peace 
based on a balance of power has proved to 
be a brief truce between wars. Peace based 
on a nice balance of atomic power is not 
likely to be any more stable or enduring, 
whether that power exists as bombs ready 
for use or as plants capable of conversion 
within 3 months to bomb manufacture. 

Another serious obstacle to the acceptance 
of the plan is the fact that under its pro- 
visions the nations are to remain free to com- 
pete for every weapon except bombs. With 
proper concern for American security, the 
Senate would be justified in refusing to de- 
stroy our atomic weapons except in conjunc- 
tion with the demobilization of the Red Army 
and in return for material proof that Russia 
was not preparing for other types of special- 
ized warfare. The Senate leaders have re- 
peatedly demanded a fool-proof system of 
security in return for any surrender of atomic 
secrets, The Baruch plan is far from fool- 
proof. Each nation would retain as many 
millions of soldiers, as many mechanized di- 
visions and biological weapons as it wished. 
Against a large nation armed with these 
forces, an attempt to punish a violation of 
the atomic agreement would result in a long 
and indecisive conflict. By agreeing to the 
Baruch plan, the United States would be 
giving up its one decisive weapon in return 
for the privilege of competing for other 
weapons where it has no advantage. 

I hope this analysis of the plan will indi- 
cate why many of us in UWF believe that a 
more comprehensive and effective scheme is 
necessary, if there is to be any chance of 
acceptance by either the Russians or the 
United States Senate. The fatal defect of 
Mr. Baruch’s proposal is the false assump- 
tion that atomic bombs can be prohibited 
while aggression in all its other forms re- 
mains possible. Security is indivisible and 
cannot be realized by attempting to ban one 
particular type of weapon. The first and 
only step toward the prevention of atomic 
warfare is the creation of an international 
organization powerful enough to prevent all 
war between nations, By specific amend- 
ments, the United Nations must be strength- 
ened to the point where national preparation 
for war is not only unnecessary but impossi- 
ble. The indispensable changes are briefly 
these: 

First, the United Nations must be given 
the power to administer world laws binding 
the individual citizens of each country as 
their first duty. This constitutional author- 
ity must be strictly limited to those matters 
found essential to the preservation of peace. 
For example, the United Nations must be able 
to prohibit by binding enactment the manu- 
facture or ownership by any national govern- 
ment of the means of organized warfare. It 
must be able to prohibit the use of force in 
the settlement of international disputes, and 
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it must be able to control and regulate the 
dangerous aspects of atomic development, 

Secondly, the United Nations must have 
the power to arrest and try in world courts 
those who violate the basie security law. We 
need a procedure through which a Nuremburg 
trial can be held according to an established 
law before rather than after war has begun. 

Thirdly, the United Nations must have the 
power to conduct an international system of 
inspection with free access into every coun- 
try. It would be the task of the inspectors 
to discover any illegal attempt to produce the 
prohibited armament. 

Fourthly, the United Nations must have 
not only the right to prohibit international 
war but the police power to enforce its au- 
thority. A world police force must be re- 
cruited from the individuals of each nation. 
It must be responsible only to the United 
Nations, armed with a monopoly on modern 
weapons, and strategically distributed. Until 
national governments are willing to give a 
world organization preponderant military 
power to keep the peace, they will be con- 
demned to compete for arms among them- 
selves. 

These significant additions to the author- 
ity of the United Nations will necessitate cer- 
tain changes in its internal structure. Par- 
‘ticularly, the Security Council will cease to 
be legislator, prosecutor, Judge, and jury. It 
will become an executive cabinet operating 
to administer the laws every nation has ac- 
cepted as essential to the common security. 

This would be world government, if you 
want to use the word. But it would be gov- 
ernment only in a very limited area. Each 
nation would remain free to conduct its do- 
mestic affairs and foreign trade without re- 
striction. The nations in agreeing to these 
amendments would be giving up only the 
right and means of annihilating each other. 

There is but one way in which these 
changes can be made realities. As the Na- 
tion which first developed, employed and 
continues to manufacture atomic weapons, 
the United States has the responsibility for 
taking the initiative in proposing the forma- 
tion of a strong United Nations. Our uni- 
lateral action in Greece and Turkey has been 
explained on the ground that the United 
Nations is not yet capable of assuming such 
a burden. But the United Nations cannot 
strengthen itself. It is a league of sovereign 
states and will remain impotent unless its 
members agree to give it the strength it 
needs. Through every available instrument 
of public information, the American people 
must be reached with the knowledge that 
they must choose between a suicidal war or 
a strong United Nations. An insistent and 
informed public demand must be brought to 
bear on the Government here in Washington. 

But what of Russia? There are many who 
claim that the Soviet regime would reject 
any radical amendment of the United Na- 
tions and that the offer is not worth mak- 
ing. I am not so pessimistic. They have 
as much to lose as we do in a mutually 
devastating war. Faced with a choice be- 


tween a desperate arms race ending in war. 


and an effective system of security protect- 
ing them and us alike, the Kremlin leaders 
may well choose security. At least, until the 
Russians are given a fair opportunity to make 
the choice, we cannot tell whether the pur- 
pose of their present policy is aggression or 
defense. An American offer to erect an en- 
forceable world law would be the only real 
test of Russian intentions. If they turned 
that down, we would be justified in assum- 
ing the worst. But let me repeat that I be- 
lieve there is a good chance that they would 
accept. 

I recognize that the changes necessary in 
traditional institutions are great and the 
time short. A shooting war may not be 
imminent but we are rapidly approaching 
a critical point when in preparation for con- 
flict policies wiil have been adopted that 
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make war inescapable. Soon preparedness 
and propaganda will have swept both gov- 
ernments past all chance of turning back. 
While there is still time and room for hope, 
let us present to the people of this country 
the real choice, the destruction of civilized 
society or some measure of world govern- 
ment. When they understand that choice, 
I have confidence in their decision. Men are 
sufficiently rational to acquiesce in their own 
survival. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the 
House, pursuant to its previous order, 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
May 15, 1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


678, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of proposed 
transfer to the State of Texas of U. S. S. 
Texas for maintenance by the State for his- 
torical purposes as a part of the San Jacinto 
battleground; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

679. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
State, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
providing for participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

680. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report with regard to 
the remodeling of the Senate and House 
caucus rooms and restaurants; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

681. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on audit of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945 (H. Doc. No. 248); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed. 

682. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on audit of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1946 (H. Doc. No. 249); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 310. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of War to permit the delivery of 
water from the District of Columbia and Ar- 
lington County water systems to the Falls 
Church or other water systems in the metro- 
politan area of the District of Columbia in 
Virginia; without amendment (Rept. No. 
378). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONDERO: Committee on Public 
Works. House Joint Resolution 193. Joint 
resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building for the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, District of Colum- 
bia Chapter, Washington, D. C.; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 379). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 144. 
Joint resolution providing for the compre- 
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hensive observance of the bicentennial of 
John Paul Jones; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 380). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 188. 
Joint resolution authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washington, 
D. C., of a memorial to the dead of the First 
Infantry Division, United States Forces, 
World War II; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 381). Ordered to be printed. i 

Mr. LECOMPTE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 190. 
Joint resolution authorizing the printing 
and binding of a revised edition of Cannon’s 
Procedure in the House of Representatives 
and providing that the same shall be subject 
to copyright by the author; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 382). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CORBETT: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Joint Resolution 170. 
Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the District of Columbia of a memorial to 
Andrew W. Mellon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 383). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 195. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell certain lands in Alaska 
to the city of Sitka, Alaska; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 384). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOPE: Committee on Agriculture 
H. R. 1826. A bill making it a petty offense 
to enter any national-forest land while it 
is closed to the public; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 385). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Armed Services. H. R. 1341. A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to con- 
struct a postgraduate school at Monterey. 
Calif.; with amendments (Rept. No. 386). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 3215. A bill to re- 
vise the Medical Department of the Army 
and the Medical Department of the Navy. 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 387). Referred to the Committee 
5 pe Whole House on the State of the 

nion. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Michigan: 

H. R. 3457. A bill to extend the benefits of 
title II of the Social Security Act to em- 
ployees of States, political subdivisions there- 
of, and instrumentalities of States or po- 
litical subdivisions, and to self-employed 
individuals; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3458. A bill to reduce the retirement 
age and to increase benefits under the o!d- 
age and survivors insurance system; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3459. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide disability in- 
surance benefits and to reduce the age re- 
quirement for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits from 65 to 60 in the case of men 
and from 65 to 55 in the case of women; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3460. A bill to extend the benefits of 
title II of the Social Security Act to em- 
ployees of certain nonprofit organizations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN (by request): 

H. R. 3461. A bill to establish a procedure 
for facilitating the payment of certain Gov- 
ernment checks, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3462. A bill to Incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 3463. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of a chapel at the Coast Guard Academy, 
and to authorize the acceptance of private 
contributions to assist in defraying the tost 
of construction thereof; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 3464. A bill to provide for the mobi- 
lization of the scientific resources and knowl- 
edge of the United States for the purpose of 
seeking the causes and cure of cancer. heart 
disease, infantile paralysis, and other dis- 
eases of mankind; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 3465. A bill to amend the Federal Crop 
Insurance Act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. McMILLAN of South Carolina: 

H, R. 3466. A bill to clarify and amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act of Congress of February 11, 
1929, with respect to the granting of relief 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia in cases in which certain special as- 
sessments have been paid and later held to 
be void or erronecus; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 3467. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Needles, Calif.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3468. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 so as to grant cer- 
tain personnel equitable treatment in the 
matter of leave; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 3469. A bill to promote the national 
security by providing for the coordination of 
all elements of national security, and for the 
reorganization of the military structure of 
the Nation to conform to the requirements 
of modern warfare; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 

By Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL: 

H. R. 3470. A bill to provide for pilgrim- 
ages of gold-star mothers, sisters, and wives 
to the graves of their sons, brothers, and hus- 
bands who died in the service of the armed 
forces of the United States during World 
War II and who are buried in foreign lands; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 3471. A bill to authorize leases of 
real or personal property by the War and 
Navy Departments, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PETERSON: z 

H. R. 3472. A bill to provide disability ben- 
efits for persons who performed uncompen- 
sated services in the administration of the 
Selective Training and Service System and 
the emergency price control and rationing 
program; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 3473. A bill to provide for nonrecog- 
nition of gain or loss in the case of anticipa- 
tory replacement of property condemned for 
public use; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H. R. 3474. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act. to permit compensation or reimburse- 
ment in certain cases to persons acting in a 
representative or fiduciary capacity; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. Res. 211. A resolution authorizing and 
directing the Committee on Public Works to 
conduct surveys of certain works of improve- 
ment; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3475. A bill for the relief of Milo 
Jurisevic, Mrs. Jelena Jurisevic, Svetozar 
Jurisevic, and Radmila Jurisevic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GWINN of New York: 

H. R. 3476. A bill for the relief of James J. 
O'Loughlin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LYNCH: 

H. R. 3477. A bill for the relief of Mattia 

Racine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 3478. A bill for the relief of the Cali- 
fornia-Pacific Utilities Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, FTC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


511. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by 64 
residents of Inglewood, Calif., urging the 


passage of S. 265, which would prohibit the 


transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

512. By Mr. KUNKEL: Petition relative to 
the Capper bill, S. 265, which penalizes in- 
terstate transmission, by mail or otherwise, 
of newspapers, periodicals, news reels, pho- 
tographic films, or records advertising alco- 
holic beverages or soliciting orders there- 
for, advertising by radio being also prohib- 
ited, as well as the ¿sending of circulars, let- 
ters, and so forth, into States which bar liq- 
uor advertisements; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

513. By Mr. LECOMPTE; Petition of Mrs. 
Daisy McConnell and other members of the 
Methodist Church of Chariton, Iowa, in the 
interest of S. 265, S. 623, H. R. 142, and H. R. 
2408; to the Committee on Armed Services, 

514. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition for- 
warded by Mrs, A. J. Abling, route 3, Bliss- 
field, Mich., and signed by 14 other residents 
of the community, urging favorable action 
on the Capper bill, S. 265, to prohibit the 
transportation in interstate commerce of ad- 
vertisements of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce 

515. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of residents of Snow Hill, Md., urging pas- 
sage of S. 265, a bill to prohibit transporta- 
tion of alcoholie-beverage advertising and 
broadcasting alcoholic-heverage advertising 
over the radio; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

516. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of Lt. 
Robert P. Grover Post, No. 377, Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States, Jersey City, 
N. J., opposing the enactment of H. R. 318, 
a bill to require certain persons within the 
United States to carry identification cards 
and be fingerprinted, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 15, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., 
Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, offered the following prayer: 

Thou who art our merciful Heavenly 


Father upon earth, hear us as we tarry 
at the altar of prayer. We art Thine, 
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and Thou wilt surely hear us when we 
call and answer us when we pray. 

“Made in His image“ is the blessed 
word in the front door of the immortal 
Book. O direct us that we may never 
violate our sacred inheritance. Give us 
to understand that rich character is the 
offspring of unbiased meditation in- 
spired by honest purpose. Grant that 
all decisions of this august body may be 
couched in wisdom; O keep us this day 
without sin and abide with all in the 
measure of a great peace. 

In our dear Redeemer's name. 


THE JOURNAI 


On request of Mr. Warre, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—AP- 
PROVAL OF BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on today, May 15, 1947, the President had 
approved and signed the following act 
and joint resolution: 

S. 874. An act to authorize the President 
to appoint Lt. Comdr. Paul A. Smith as 
Alternate Representative of the United States 
to the Interim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization or 
its successor, and as Tepresentative of the 
United States to the Air Navigation Commit- 
tee of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, without affecting his 
status and perquisites as an officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and 

S. J. Res. 86. Joint resolution to authorize 
Herschel V. Johnson, Deputy Representative 
of the United States to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, to be reappointed to 
the Foreign Service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
senatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the- dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 938) to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following joint 
resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial to Andrew W. Mellon; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the First Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II; and 

H. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the printing and binding of a revised 
edition of Cannon’s Procedure in the House 
of Representatives and providing that the 
ee shall be subject to copyright by the 
author. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF UNRRA 
(H. DOC. NO. 254) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a: message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 
report, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Amen. 
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(For President’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 5394.) 

TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 


fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


, CONVENTIONS ON PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- ' 


mitting a copy of the Convention on Privi- 
leges and Immunities of the United Nations 
which was approved by the General As- 
sembly by a resolution adopted February 13, 
1946 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
INTER-AMERICAN COMMISSION OF WOMEN 
A letter from the Under Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
providing for participation by the United 
States in the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORT ON REMODELING OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
Caucus ROOMS AND RESTAURANTS 


A letter from the Architect of the Capitol, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report with 
regard to the remodeling of the Senate and 
House caucus rooms and restaurants (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


AUDIT Report oF Wan SHIPPING 
ADMINISTRATION 

A copy of a letter dated May 13, 1947, from 
the Chairman of the United States Mari- 
time Commission, addressed to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, relating 
to the report on the audit of the War Ship- 
ping Administration by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


I AM AN AMERICAN DAY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate an invita- 
tion to the Senate from the chairman 
of the District of Columbia I Am An 
American Day Committee inviting Sen- 
ators to participate in the program. 
Without objection, the invitation will be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the invita- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


I Am An AMERICAN DAY COMMITTEE 
FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1947. 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR VANDENBERG: On behalf of 
the committee for the observance of I Am 
An American Day for the District of Colum- 
bia, I desire to extend to you and all other 
Members of the Senate a most cordial invita- 
tion to attend the ceremonies in connection 
with this observance, to be held at the Sylvan 
Theater, Monument Grounds, Sunday, May 
18, at 3 p. m. 

The Attorney General, Tom C. Clark, will 
be the principal speaker, and our program in- 
cludes the Army Band; Edward J. Arnold, 
motion-picture star and originator of I Am 
An American Day; Hildegarde; Arnold Eidus, 
the young violin genius; the Howard Uni- 
versity choir of 40 voices; and others. 

If it is possible to have some announce- 
ment made in the Senate Chamber or other- 
wise concerning this ceremony, it would be 
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greatly appreciated, as we should like to 
have many of the Members present to enjoy 
the exercises. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy 
and cooperation in the matter, and trusting 
we may have the pleasure of your appear- 
ance on Sunday, I remain, 

Respectfully, 
HERBERT J. JACOBI, 
Chairman. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 1 


“Joint resolution relating to the rate of in- 
terest on land sales, and requesting the 
Congress of the United States to approve 


amendments herein set forth of chapter 78. 


of the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii: 

“SECTION 1. Effective upon approval by the 
Congress of the United States, chapter 78 of 
the Revised Laws of Hawali, 1945, is amended 
in the following respects: 

“(a) By amending section 4565 thereof by 
adding at the end thereof a new paragraph 
to read as follows: 

The rate of interest charged upon any 
sale of public lands for homestead, residence, 
or other purposes shall not exceed 4 percent 
per annum.’ 

“(b) By amending section 4601 thereof by 
deleting from paragraph numbered ‘1’ thereof 
the words ‘six percent’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘four percent.’ 

“Sec. 2. Effective upon approval by the 
Congress of the United States, the rate of 
interest on all special sale agreements and 
special homestead agreements theretofore 
made is reduced to 4 percent per annum as 
to interest thereafter accruing, 

“Src. 3, The Congress of the United States 
is hereby requested to ratify and approve 
sections 1 and 2 of this joint resolution. 

“Src. 4. The commissioner of public lands 
is hereby requested and, insofar as lies 
within the power of the legislature, directed 
to fix the rate of interest charged upon any 
sale of public lands hereafter made for 
homestead, residence, or other purposes at 
not more than 4 percent per annum, 

“Approved this 8th day of May A. D. 1947. 

“INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


“Senate Joint Resolution 10 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States of America to increase 
the compensation of certain public officers 
in the Territory of Hawaii 


“Whereas in 1945 the twenty-third session 
of the Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
did adopt Joint Resolution No. 10 request- 
ing the Congress of the United States of 
America to increase the compensation of 
certain Territorial and Federal officers; and 

“Whereas the compensation now paid to 
certain Territorial and Federal officers in 
the Territory of Hawaii is utterly inadequate 
to compensate them in view of their duties 
and responsibilities or to enable them to 
meet the heavy expenses involved in the 
proper performance of their respective duties 
and the maintenance of the services re- 
quired of them by law or demanded of them 
by the communities which they represent; 
and 

“Whereas such condition has resulted and 
will continue to result in deterring able 
citizens in moderate financial circumstances 
from seeking public offices; and 
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“Whereas in 1946 by enacting Public Law 
601, the Seventy-ninth Congress, second 
session, increased the compensation of the 
Members of the Congress including that of 
the Delegate to Congress from Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the twenty-third session of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Hawali en- 
acted Act 261 of the Session Laws of Hawaii 
1945, providing for the payment by the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii of additional compensation 
to certain public officers so as to augment 
the compensation fixed by Federal law until 
such time as Federal increases are granted: 
Now therefore 

“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawati: 

“SECTION 1. The Congress of the United 
States of America is hereby respectfully re- 
quested and urged to amend section 92 of 
the- Hawaiian Organic Act so as to provide 
for an increase in the compensation of the 
following officers: Governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, chief justice and associate justices 
of the supreme court of the Territory of 
Hawaii, judges of the circuit courts of the 
Territory of Hawaii, secretary of the Terri- 
tory of Hawail. 

“Sec. 2. For the reason that the compen- 
sation of the Delegate to Congress from 
the Territory of Hawali is fixed by the Con- 
gress of the United States in conformity with 
the compensation paid to other members of 
the Congress, no request is hereby made as 
to an increase in his compensatéon, but the 
same is left to the sound discretion of the 
Congress. 

“Sec. 3. Duly authenticated copies of this 
joint resolution shall forthwith be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, to each 
of the two Houses of the Congress of the 
United States, and the Judiciary Committees 
thereof, to the Secretary of the Interior, to 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
and to the Delegate to Congress from the 
Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 4. This joint resolution shall take 
effect. upon its approval. 

“Approved this 8th day of May A. D. 1947. 

“INGRAM M. STAINBACK, 
“Governor of the Territory of Hawaii.” 


By Mr. WILEY: = 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Wisconsin; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 45 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
to enact legislation to maintain constant 
water levels in the Mississippi River 


“Whereas a constant and stable water level 
in the upper Mississippi River is highly desir- 
able and of vital importance in the interest 
of agriculture, forestation, wildlife, recreation 
and sanitation in Wisconsin; and 

“Whereas the United States War Depart- 


_ment is by Federal law restricted to opera- 


tion and administration of the nine-foot 
channel dam pools in said river solely in 
the interest of navigation and flood control 
with resultant winter and other periodic 
drawdowns; and 

“Whereas such drawdowns have caused 
lowering of lakes and marshland and taxed 
the subsurface moisture of the State, causing 
undue damage to agriculture, forestation, 
wildlife, and recreation values, and further, 
causing extreme aggravation to many com- 
munities in their efforts to maintain neces- 
sary sanitation standards; and ` 

“Whereas these periodic drawdowns are 
very detrimental to the fish and wildlife re- 
sources and recreational values, which the 
Federal Government has recognized and 
sought to perpetuate by creating and main- 
taining the upper Mississippi River Fish and 
Wildlife Refuge: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to give proper and due recognition 
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to these valuable assets by enacting legisla- 
tion amending the present act governing 
operation of said dam pools in such manner 
as will give the same position to agriculture, 
forestation, wildlife, recreation, and sanita- 
tion as is now given by law to navigation 
and flood control; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to each Wisconsin Member of Con- 
gress.” 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 240 citizens of Wash- 
ington, D. C., favoring the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beyerage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: = 

By Mr. BRIDGES, from the Committee 
on Appropriations: 

H. R, 3245. A bill making appropriations 
to supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 175). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1289. A bill to exclude certain lands from 
becoming a part of the Colville Indian Res- 
ervation; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

(Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself, Mr. 
Sura, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. Loner, Mr. BALD- 
win; and Mr. Ives) introduced Senate bill 
1290, to provide for the general welfare by 
enabling the several States to make more 
adequate provision for the health of school 
children through the development of school 
health services for the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of physical and mental de- 
fects and conditions, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1291. A bill for the relief of Manuel De- 
Sousa Grade; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 1292. A bill for the relief of Ramon For- 
moso Lago; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

(Mr. McCARTHY (for himself and Mr. Ron- 
ERTSON Of Wyoming) introduced Senate bill 
1293, to enable the Veterans’ Administration 
to provide housing units for certain disabled 
veterans of World Wer II, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and appears under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 1294. A bill to permit grants for old- 
age assistance in the case of individuals who 
are inmates of public institutions; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1295. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Claire 
M. Phillips; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1296. A bill for the relief of James A. 
Gordon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED: 

S. 1297. A bill to extend certain powers of 
the President under title III of the Second 
War Powers Act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GURNEY (by request): 

S. 1298. A bill to validate payments here- 
tofore made by disbursing officers of the 
United States Government covering cost of 
shipment of household effects of civilian em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from New Jer- 
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sey [Mr. SmirH], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], my colleague 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lopce], the Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. BALDWIN], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives], and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill providing for national school health 
services. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1290) to provide for the general welfare 
by enabling the several States to make 
more adequate provision for the health 
of school children through the develop- 
ment of school health services for the 
prevention, diagnosis, and treatment. of 
physical and mental defects and con- 
ditions, introduced by Mr. SALTONSTALL 
(for himself, Mr. SMITH, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. Lopce, Mr. BALDWIN, and Mr. Ives), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this is a suggested Federal grant-in-aid 
program to the 48 States and Territories. 
It aims to improve and extend health 
facilities for American school children. 
This legislation does not seek to be all- 
inclusive or pretend to be the only an- 
swer to the fundamental and long- 
neglected problem of improving the 
health of our young people. However, 
it will make a modest start toward es- 
tablishing a national policy whereby our 
American children will not be permitted 
to reach maturity with physical or men- 
tal defects which can be diagnosed or 
corrected in the early stages. Such a 
policy designed to meet this undisputed 
health problem may be considered one 
of the soundest investments we can now 
make in our Nation's future. 

Briefly, the national school health 
services bill will assist States to: 

First. Provide and maintain school 
health services for the prevention and 
diagnosis of physical and mental defects 
and conditions. This would mean, for 
example, more thorough examinations 
to determine whether the child is gain- 
ing weight and would detect faulty 
teeth, eyes, heart, and so forth. 

Second. Provide for follow-up treat- 
ment of such defects“and conditions es- 
pecially in rural areas and areas of 
severe economic distress where the need 
obviously is most pressing. 

Third. Provide for demonstrations and 
training of personnel for State and local 
school-health services. 

Fourth. Integrate new services, made 
possible by funds under this bill, with 
the health activities and facilities pres- 
ently provided by the communities. 

Fifth. Establish a School Health Serv- 
ices Board comprised of the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau as chairman, the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, to 
work with the Children’s Bureau in con- 
sidering and approving State plans. 

Sixth. Establish a National Advisory 
Committee on School Health Services of 
12 members appointed by the President. 
The members would include representa- 
ee of health, education, and child wel- 
are. 

The initial appropriation for this child - 
health program would be $10,000,000, 
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Ten percent of this sum would be ear- 
marked for training personnel, for dem- 
onstrations, and for Federal adminis- 
trative purposes. One-half of the re- 
mainder would be matched dollar for dol- 
lar by the States. The other half would 
be allocated on an unmatched basis to 
the States according to a definite for- 
mula, using per capita Federal income- 
tax payments and the number of chil- 
dren between the ages of 5 and 17, in- 
clusive, in each State as factors. After 
the first year the Federal appropriations 
would be raised to fifteen millions. 

In offering this bill on behalf of my 
colleagues and myself, may I stress the 
following points: 

First. State planning for the proposed 
school-health services and the actual 
administration of the program would 
be left entirely to the discretion of State 
agencies. Federal standards would be 
set up but there would be no Washington 
interference and dictation. As there 
might be jurisdictional overlapping be- 
tween State health and education agen- 
cies in carrying out the program, this 
bill would leave this administrative ques- 
tion in the hands of State officials. With 
the advice of the School Health Services 
Board and the National Advisory Com- 
mittee, the Federal Security Administra- 
tor would handle the program on the 
Federal level through the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and in matters involving State edu- 
cation agencies would utilize the serv- 
ices of the Office of Education. 

Second. Our bill aims directly at the 
heart of this problem through the exist- 
ing administrative set-ups in the State 
and National government. 

Third. States would offer all school- 
health services—examinations, preven- 
tive, and corrective work—under this bill 
with complete disregard for race, color, 
or creed. 

The wealth of experience and study 
which documents the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of our youth’s health is unlim- 
ited. Selective Service records from 
September 1942 through June 1943 re- 
veal, for example, that 28 percent of our 
young men 18 years old were rejected be- 
cause of physical or mental handicaps— 
about the same rate of rejection as was 
experienced during the First World War. 
George J. Hecht, published of Parents’ 
Magazine, recently stated that one 
child in every 20 born each year will 
spend some time in a mental hospital— 
yet there are 25 States without a single 
child guidance clinic and thousands of 
communities have no program for early 
detection and treatment of mental dis- 
orders. The United States Children’s 
Bureau recently reported that three- 
fourths of the Nation's 30,000,000 chil- 
dren need dental care. We all know of 
many such instances in our own com- 
munities that distress us and impel us 
to try to improve the health of our young 
people. 

I trust that this bill may act as a foun- 
dation on which to build a sound and 
practical answer to this great problem. 
An almost identical bill was introduced 
in the House by Representative HOWELL, 
of Illinois, on February 17 and is now 
pending before the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Other 
general health measures have been filed 
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during this session, but I believe no legis- 
lation has been introduced in the Senate 
which addresses itself solely to the spe- 
cific health problem of our school chil- 
dren. I hope it may receive an early 
hearing and get the benefit of further 
suggestions that will be helpful. 

I have had prepared a table which 
gives a rough estimate of how the un- 
matched Federal funds would be allotted 
to the several States under the formula 
I have proposed. I wish to emphasize 
that these percentages are necessarily 
only estimates at best because they are 
based on 1943 figures. This certainly 
was not a normal year as regards popula- 
tion and income, but they were the most 
recent figures I was able to obtain. Ire- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent to 
have this table printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


State percentage of unmatched funds under 
proposed national child-health services 
bill, based on 1943 Census Bureau and 
Treasury figures 


Pe 
Population] eapit: ieee, 
State Stef Foderal fund 
years, income under 
inclusive | tax pay bill 
ments 
1. Alabama. 790, 000 $18. 71 5.04 
2. Arizona. 148, 000 28. 4 62 
3. Arkansas. Se 488, 000 16.11 3.61 
4. California 1, 452, 000 63. 62 2.72 
5. Colorado. 5 245, 000 38. 99 75 
6. Connecticut 7 341,000 85, 51 48 
7. Delaware 57, 000 161. 74 Oo 
8. District of Colum- 
bla =) 144, 000 106. 37 16 
9. Florida.. 452. 000 32. 90 1.64 
i 825, 000 24. 06 4.09 
120, 000 31. 04 „46 
1, 504, 000 71.33 2,52 
729, 000 45. 15 1. 93 
501, 000 30. 20 1. 97 
path 372, 000 32. 41 1.37 
704, 000 17. 03 4.93 
611, 000 25, 52 2. 86 
188, 000 34. 45 65 
427, 000 68. 78 74 
20. Massachusetts 832, 000 57.12 1.74 
21. Michigan... 1, 196, 000 68. 38 2.09 
22, Minnesota 555, 000 40. 38 1.64 
23. Mississipy bs 594, 000 11.75 6.03 
24, Missouri. — 761, 000 40. 69 2. 20 
25. Montana... 109, 000 40. 33 +32 
26. Nebraska 270, 000 36. 88 .87 
27. Nevada 27, 000 91.77 04 
28. New Hampsh 98. 000 40, 63 .29 
29. New Jersey a 805, 000 62. 44 1. 54 
30. New Mexico 152, 000 23. 96 76 
3 3. 00 3.45 
id 6.20 
87 
3. 01 
2.95 
52 
3.71 
30 
4.47 
90 
3. 90 
5. 30 
65 
31 
3. 10 
77 
2. 86 
2.08 
16 
Total 28, 928, 000 149. 21 100. 00 
1 Average. 


HOUSING FOR PARAPLEGICS 


Mr. McCARTH:. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] and myself, I ask 
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unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide 
housing for persons who are commonly 
known as paraplegics. They are vet- 
erans of World War I and World War II 
who sustained spine injuries of such se- 
verity that they will be doomed to wheel 
chairs the remainder of their lives. A 
considerable number of such veterans 
are married. The majority of them, of 
course, entered the service without any 
considerable amount of funds, and, 
therefore, they presently have no money 
with which to build homes. 

The cost of the particular type of home 
needed by a paraplegic is considerably 
higher than that of the average home. 
The New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, working with the 
Red Cross, has been doing excellent work 
in the preparation of plans and blue- 
prints of suitable homes for paraplegics. 
However, notwithstanding the excellent 
work that is being done, the veteran is 
still left without money and without 
other means of building a home. 

The bill provides that the Veterans’ 
Administration may secure the land, 
build a home, and turn the deed over to 
the disabled veteran. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I am very sympathetic 
with the purpose of the bill. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
how many veterans would be covered by 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not have the 
exact number of paraplegics. The num- 
ber is roughly 2,300. The entire 2,300 
may not desire homes. Some of them 
may continue residing in hospitals. Nor 
do I have the number of paraplegics who 
are married. I know that a sizable 
number of those young men were mar- 
ried before they entered the service and 
have families. They, I am sure, will 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
bill and request that homes be built for 
them. ° 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1293) to enable the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to provide housing units 
for certain disabled veterans of World 
War II. introduced by Mr. MCCARTHY 
(for himself and Mr. ROBERTSON of 
Wyoming), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


INSTITUTIONAL ON*FARM TRAINING FOR 
VETERANS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 2181) relating to institutional 
on-farm training for veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were 
severally read twice by their titles, and 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


H. J. Res. 170, Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection in the District of Columbia of a 
memorial to Andrew W. Mellon; 

H. J. Res. 188. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
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of the First Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II; and 

H. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing and binding of a revised edition 
of Cannon's Procedure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and providing that the same 
shall be subject to copyright by the author. 


FORMATION OF A UNITED EUROPE—AD- 
DRESS BY WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
yesterday Mr. Winston Churchill to a 
large gathering of some 6,000 people of 
all political and religious faiths delivered 
a very significant speech which I wish 
to put into the Recorp. Many of us will 
recall his speeches to the joint sessions 
of Congress during the war, and none of 
us can forget the inspiration that he im- 
parted to the people of Britain during 
the darkest days of the war. In his 
speech of yesterday I think he has done 
the same thing for the people of Europe. 
In the desperate circumstances in which 
they find themselves today I believe his 
speech will bring a ray of hope for the 
future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
time speech be inserted in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks, but I also should 
like to read, as a sample, about two para- 
graphs which I hope wil: be sufficient to 
induce the Members of the Senate to 
read Mr. Churchill’s speech in its en- 
tirety. I think that it raises the most 
important political problem confronting 
not only the people of Europe but con- 
fronting this country. It has particu- 
lar appropriateness, I think, to the ac- 
tion the Senate took yesterday in pass- 
ing the relief bill. I quote the following 
excerpts from Mr, Churchill’s speech: 

Are we Europeans to become incapable,” 
with all our tropical and colonial dependen- 
cies, with all our long-created trading con- 
nections, with all that modern production 
and transportation can do, of even averting 
famine from the mass of our peoples? Are 
we all, through our poverty and our quarrels, 
forever to be a burden and a danger to the 
rest of the world? Do we imagine that we 
can be carried forward indefinitely upon the 
shoulders—broad though they be—of the 
United States? 

The time has come when these questions 
must be answered. This is the hour of 
choice, and surely the choice is plain. If the 
peoples of Europe resolve to come together 
an: work together for mutual advantage, to 
exchange blessings instead of curses, they 
still have it in their power to sweep away 
the horrors and miseries which surround 
them and to allow the streams of freedom, 
happiness and abundance to begin again 
their healing flow. 

* * . * * 

It has been finely said by a young English 
writer, Mr. Sewell, that the real demarcation 
between Europe and Asia is no chain of 
mountains, no natural frontier, but a system 
of beliefs and ideas which we cal! western 
civilization. 

In the rich pattern of this culture, says 
Mr. Sewell, there are many strands: the He- 
brew belief in God; the Christian message of 
compassion and redemption; the Greek love 
of truth, beauty and goodness; the Roman 
genius for law. Europe is a spiritual con- 
ception. But, if men cease to hold that con- 
ception in their minds, cease to feel its worth 
in their hearts, it will die. 


Mr. Churchill also points out, I think 
probably the most important question 
which will confront this country, our 
State Department and this body in the 
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next few weeks when he says this about 
Germany: 

The central and almost the most serious 
problem which glares upon the Europe of 
today is the future of Germany. Without a 
solution of this problem, there can be no 
united Europe. Except within the frame- 
work and against the background of a 
united Europe, this problem is incapable of 
solution. 


I think there could not be a truer 
statement. There is one further refer- 
ence to the United States. He says: 

When I first began writing about the 
United States of Europe some 15 years ago, I 
wondered whether the United States of 
America would regard such a development 
as antagonistic to their interest, or even 
contrary to their safety. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Tuomas) and I submitted a resolu- 
tion some weeks ago, and it seems to me 
that the least we can do is to give a defi- 
nite answer to the doubt which still ex- 
ists in the mind of Mr. Churchill, al- 
though he goes forward to say that he 
surely cannot believe that there is still 
a doubt. There is no reason whatever 
why this country should not lend en- 
couragement to the accomplishment of 
this purpose. 

I, for one, cannot understand why our 
Government cannot proceed to give some 
thought to the problem. If there are 
-problems the solution of which will con- 
tribute to a peaceful world, this is the 
most important. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Winx in the chair). Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

There being no objection, the speech 
of Winston Churchill was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


All the greatest things are simple, and 
many can be expressed in a single word. 
Freedom; justice; honor; duty; mercy; hope. 
We who have come together here today, rep- 
resenting almost all the political parties of 
our British national life and nearly all the 
creeds and churches of the Western World— 
this large audience filling a famous hall— 
we also can express our purpose in a single 
word: Europe. 

At school we learned, from the maps hung 
on the walls, that there is a continent called 
Europe. I remember quite well being taught 
this as u child, and, after living a long time, 
I still believe it is true. However, profes- 
sional geographers now tell us that the con- 
tinent of Europe is really only on the penin- 
sula of the Asiatic land mass. I must tell 
you that I feel that this would be an arid and 
uninspiring conclusion and, for myself, I 
distinctly prefer what I was taught when I 
was a boy. 

It has been finely said by a young English 
writer, Mr. Sewell, that the real demarcation 
between Europe and Asia is no chain of 
mountains, no natural frontier, but a system 
of beliefs and ideas which we call western 
civilization. 


PATTERN OF MANY STRANDS 


In the rich pattern of this culture, says 
Mr. Sewell, there are many strands: the He- 
brew belief in God; the Christian message 
of compassion and redemption; the Greek 
love of truth, beauty, and goodness; the 
Roman genius for law. Europe is a spiritual 
conception, But, if men cease to hold that 
conception in their minds, cease to feel its 
worth in their hearts, it will die. 

These are not my words, but they are my 
faith; and we are here to proclaim our re- 
solve that the spiritual conception of Europe 
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shall not die. We declare, on the contrary, 
that it shall live and shine, and Cast its 
redeeming illumination upon a world of 
confusion and woe. 

That is what has brought us all together 
here this evening, and that is what is going 
to keep us all together—however sharply or 
even deeply we may be divided on many 
other matters—until our goal is reached and 
our hopes are realized, 

In our task of reviving the glories and 
happiness of Europe, her culture, and her 
prosperity, it can certainly bé said that we 
start at the bottom of her fortunes. 

CITES WORLD CONTRIBUTIONS 

There is the fairest, most temperate, most 
fertile area of the globe. The influence and 
the power of Europe and of Christendom 
have for centuries shaped and dominated 
the course of history. The sons and daugh- 
ters of Europe have gone forth and carried 
their message to every part of the world. 
Religion, law, learning, art, science, indus- 
try throughout the world all bear in so many 
lands, under every sky and in every clime, the 
stamp of European origin and traces of Euro- 
pean influence. 

But what is Europe now? It is a rubble 
heap, a charnel house, a breeding ground of 
pestilence and hate. Ancient nationalistic 
feuds and modern ideological factions dis- 
trict and infuriate the unhappy, hungry 
populations, 

Evil teachers urge the paying off of old 
scores with mathematical precision, and 
false guides point to unsparing retribution 
as the path to prosperity. 

Is there then to be no respite? Has Eu- 
rope’s mission come to an end? Has she 
nothing to give to the world but the con- 
tagion of the black death? Are her peoples 
to go on harrying and tormenting one an- 
other by war and vengeance until all that 
invests human life with dignity and com- 
fort has been obliterated? 

Are the states of Europe to continue for- 
ever to squander the first fruits of their 
toil upon the erection of new barriers, mili- 
tary fortifications and tariff walls and pass- 
port networks against one another? 

DEPENDENT ON UNITED STATES 

Are we Europeans to become incapable, 
with all our tropical and colonial dependen- 
cies, with all our iong created trading con- 
nections, with all that modern production 
and transportation can do, of even averting 
famine from the mass of our peoples? Are 
we all, through our poverty and our quarrels, 
forever to be a burden and a danger to the 
rest of the world? Do we imagine that we 
can be carried forward indefinitely upon the 


shoulders—broad though they be—of the . 


United States? 

The time has come when these questions 
must be answered. This is the hour of choice 
and surely the choice is.plain. If the peoples 
of Europe resolve to come together and work 
together for mutual advantage, to exchange 
blessings instead of curses, they still have it 
in their power to sweep away the horrors and 
miseries which surround them and to allow 
the streams of freedom, happiness, and 
abundance to begin again their healing flow. 

This is the supreme opportunity, and if it 
be cast away, no one can predict that it will 
ever return or what the resulting catastrophe 
will be. 

In my experience of large enterprises it is 
often a mistake to try to settle everything at 
once. Far off, on the sky line, we can see the 
peaks of the delectable mountains. But we 
cannot tell what lies between us and them. 


PERSUASION, NOT ORDERS 


We know where we want to go, but we can- 
not foresee all the stages of the journey or 
plan our marches as in a military operation. 
We are not acting in the field of forces, but 
in the domain of opinion. We cannot give 
orders, We can only persuade. 

We must go forward step by step. 
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I will, therefore, explain in general terms 
where we are and what are the first things 
we have to do. We have now at once to set 
on foot an organization in Great Britain to 
promote the cause of United Europe and to 
give this idea the prominence and vitality 
necessary for it to lay hold of the minds of 
our fellow countrymen to such an extent that 
it will affect their actions and influence the 
course of national policy. 

We accept, without question, the world 
supremacy of the United Nations organiza- 
tion. In the constitution agreed at San 
Francisco, direct provision is made for re- 
gional organizations to be formed. United 
Europe will form one major regional entity. 

This is the United States, with all its de- 
pendencies; there is the Soviet Union; there 
is the British Empire and Commonwealth; 
and there is Europe, with which Great 
Britain is profoundly blended. Here are the 
four main pillars of the world temple of 
peace. Let us make sure that they will all 
bear the weight which will be reposed upon 
them. 

It is not for us at this stage to attempt to 
define or prescribe the structure of consti- 
tutions. We ourselves are content to pre- 
sent the idea of united Europe, in which 
our country will play a decisive part, as a 
moral, cultural, and spiritual conception to 
which all can rally without divergence about 
structure, 

It is for the responsible statesmen who 
have the conduct of affairs in their hands 
and the power of executive action to shape 
and fashion the structure. It is for us to 
lay the foundation, to create the atmosphere 
and to give the driving impulsion. 

First I turn to France. For 40 years 1 
have marched with France. I have shared 
her joys and sufferings. I rejoice in her re- 
viving national strength. Certainly I will 
not abandon this long comradeship now. 

But we have a proposal to make to France 
which will give all Frenchmen a cause for 
serious thought and valiant decision. If 
European unity is to be made an effective 
reality before it is too late, the wholehearted 
efforts, both of France and Britain, will be 
needed from the outset. They nrust go for- 
ward hand in hand. They must in fact be 
founder-partners in this movement. 


GERMANY CENTRAL PROBLEM 


The central and almost the most serious 
problem which glares upon the Europe of 
today is the future of Germany. Without a 
solution of this problem, there can be no 
united Europe. Except within the frame- 
work and against the background of a united 
Europe, this problem is incapable of solu- 
tion, 

In a continent of divided national states, 
Germany and her hard-working people will 
not find means or scope to employ their 
energies. Economic suffocation will in- 
evitably turn their thoughts to revolt and 
revenge. Germany will once again become 
a menace to her neighbors and to the whole 
world; and the fruits of victory and libera- 
tion will be cast away. 

But, on the wider stage of a united Europe, 
German industry and German genius would 
be able to find constructive and peaceful 
outlets. Instead of being a center of poverty 
and a source of danger, the German people 
would be enabled to bring back prosperity 
in no small measure, not only to themselves 
but to the whole continent. 

Germany today lies prostrate, famishing 
among ruins. Obviously no initiative can be 
expected from her. It is for France and Brit- 
ain to take ths lead. Together they must, in 
a friendly manner, bring the German race ` 
back into the European circle. 

No one can say, and we need not attempt 
to forecast, what will be the future constitu- 
tion of Germany. Various individual German 
states ere at present being recreated. There 
are the old states and principalities of the 
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Germany of former days to which the culture 
of the world owes so much. 


END OF RETALIATION SEEN 


Without prejudice to any future question 
of German federation, these individual states 
might well be invited to take their place in 
the council of Europe. Thus, in looking back 
to happier days, we should hope to mark the 
end of that long trail of hatred and retalia- 
tion which has already led us all, victors and 
vanquished alike, into the pit of squalor, 
slaughter and ruin. 

The prime duty and opportunity of bring- 
ing about this essential reunion belongs to 
us and to our French friends across the Chan- 
nel. Strong bonds of affection, mutual con- 
fidence, common interest, and similar outlook 
link France and Britain together. 

The treaty of alliance that has lately been 
signed merely gives formal expression to the 
community of sentiment that already exists 
as an indisputable and indestructible fact. 

It is true that this task of reconciliation re- 
quiries on the part of France, who has suf- 
fered so cruelly, an act of faith, sublime in 
character; but it is by this act of faith and by 
this act of faith alone that France will regain 
her historic position in the leadership of 
Europe. 

ROLE OF ITALY DISCUSSED 


Tnere is also another leading member of 
our ancient family of nations to be held in 
mind. There is Italy. Everything that I have 
said about the imperative need of reaching 
a reconciliation with the German race and 
the ending ot the fearful quarrels that have 
ruined them, and almost ruined us, applies 
in a less difficult degree to the Italian people, 
who wish to dwell happily and industriously 
within their beautiful country and who were 
hurled by a dictator into the hideous strug- 
gles of the north. 

I am told that this idea of a united Europe 
makes an intense appeal to Italians who look 
back across the centuries of confusion and 
disorder to the glories of the classic age, 
when a dozen legion were sufficient to pre- 
serve peace and law through vast territories 
and when freemen could travel freely under 
the sanction cf a common citizenship. 

We hope to reach again a Europe purged 
of the slavery of the ancient times in which 
men will be as proud to say, “I am a Euro- 
pean” as once they were to say, "Civis Ro- 
manus sum.” We hope to see a Europe where 
men of every country will think so much of 
being a European as of belonging to their 
native land, and wherever they go in this wide 
domain will truly feel: “Here I am at home.” 
How simple it would all be, and how crowned 
with glory, if that were to arrive. 


SOUNDARIES NOT IN ISSUE 


It will next, of course, be asked: What are 
the political and physical boundaries of the 
United Europe you are trying to create? 
Which countries will be in and which out?“ 

It is not our task or wish to draw frontier 
lines, but, rather, to smooth them away. Our 
aim is to bring about the unity of all nations 
of all Europe. 

We seek to exclude no state whose territory 
lies in Europe and which assures to its people 
those fundamental human and personal 
rights and liberties on which our democratic 
civilization has been created. 

Some countries will feel able to come into 
our circle sooner, and others later, according 
to the circumstances in which they are 
placed. They can all be sure that whenever 
they are to join, a place and a welcome will 
be waiting for them at the European council 
table. 

When I first began writing about the 
United States of Europe some 15 years ago, 
I wondered whether the United States of 
America would regard such a development as 
antagonistic to their interest, or even con- 
trary to their safety. 

But all that has passed away. The whole 
movement of American opinion is favorable 
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to the revival and re-creation of Europe. 
This is surely not unnatural when we remem- 
ber how the manhood of the United States 
has twice in a lifetime been forced to recross 
the Atlantic Ocean and pour out their treas- 
ure as the result of wars originating from 
ancient European feuds, 


SEES AMERICAN BLESSING 


One cannot be surprised that they would 
like to see a peaceful and united Europe tak- 
ing its place in the foundations of the world 
organization to which they are devoted. I 
have no doubt that, far from encountering 
any opposition or prejudice from the great 
Republic of the New World, our movement 
will have their blessing and their aid. 

We here in Great Britain have our own 
self-governing dominions—Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa. We are joined 
together by ties of free will which have stood 
unyielding against all the ups and downs of 
fortune. 

We are the center and summit of a world- 
wide commonwealth of nations. It is neces- 
sary that any policy this island may adopt 
towards Europe should enjoy the full sym- 
pathy and approval of the peoples of the 
Dominions. Why should we suppose that 
they will not be with us in this cause? They 
feel with us that Britain is geographically 
and historically a part of Europe and that 
they also have their inheritance in Europe. 

If Europe united is to be a living force, 
Britain will have to play her full part as a 
member of the European family. 

The Dominions also know that their youth, 
like that of the United States, have twice in 
living memory traversed the immense ocean 
spaces to fight and die in wars brought about 
by European discord in the prevention of 
which they have been powerless, 

We may be sure that the cause of united 
Europe, in which the mother country must 
be a prime mover, will in no way be contrary 
to the sentiments which join us all together 
with our Dominions in the circle of the Brit- 
ish crown. 

It is, of course, alleged that all advocacy of 
the ideal of united Europe is nothing but a 
maneuver in the game of power politics, and 
that it is a sinister plot against Soviet Rus- 
sia, There is no truth in this, 


TO PREVENT AGGRESSION 


The whole purpose of a united democratic 
Europe is to give decisive guaranties against 
aggression. Looking out from the ruins of 
some of their most famous cities and from 
amid the cruel devastation of their fairest 
lands, the Russian people should surely real- 
ize how much they stand to gain by the 
elimination of the causes of war and the fear 
of war on the European continent. 

The creation of a healthy and contented 
Europe is the first and truest interest of the 
Soviet Union. We had therefore hoped that 
all sincere efforts to promote European agree- 
ment and stability would receive, as they 
deserve, the sympathy and support of Russia. 
Instec.d, all this beneficient design has been 
denounced and viewed with suspicion by the 
Soviet press and radio. We have made no 
retort, and I do not propose to do so tonight. 

But neither could we accept the claim that 
the veto of a single power, however respected, 
should bar and prevent a movement neces- 
sary to the peace, amity and well-being of so 
many hundreds of millions of toiling and 
striving men and women, 

We see before our eyes hundreds of mil- 
lions of humble homes in Europe and islands 
outside which would be affected by war. 
Are they never to have a chance to thrive and 
flourish? Is the honest, faithful bread-win- 
ner never to be able to reap the fruits of his 
labor? Can he never bring up his children 
in health and joy and with the hopes of 
better days? 


PERILS TO BE ELIMINATED 


Can he never be free from the fear of for- 
eign invasion, the crash of the bomb or the 
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shell, the tramp of the hostile patrol or, 
what is even worse, the knock upon his door 
of the secret political police to take away the 
loved one far from the protection of law and 
justice; when, all the time, by one spontane- 
ous effort of his will, he could wake from all 
these nightmare horrors and stand forth in 
his manhood, free in the broad light of day? 

The conception of European unity already 
commands strong sympathy among the lead- 
ing statesmen in almost all countries. 
Europe must federate or perish, said the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, before 
the late terrible war; and I have no reason 
to suppose that he will abandon that pres- 
cient declaration at a time when the vindica- 
tion of his words is at hand. 

Of course, we understand that, until public 
opinion expresses itself more definitely, gov- 
ernments hesitate to take positive action. 
It is for us to provide the proof of solid 
popular support, both here and abroad, which 
will give to the governments of Europe a 
confidence to go forward and give practical 
effect to their beliefs. 


URGES BROADER VIEWPOINT 


We cannot say how long it will be before 
this stage is reached. We ask, however, that 
in the meantime His Majesty's government, 
together with other governments, should ap- 
proach the various pressing continental prob- 
lems from a European rather than from a re- 
stricted national angle. 

In the discussions on the German and 
Austrian peace settlements, and indeed 
throughout the whole diplomatic field, the 
ultimate ideal should be held in view. Every 
new arrangement that is made should be de- 
signed in such a manner as to be capable of 
later being fitted into the pattern of a United 
Europe. 

I must end where I began, namely, by 
placing this immense design of Europe with- 
in and subordinate to the United Nations 
organization. Unless some effective world 
supergovernment, for the purposes of pre- 
venting war, can be set up and begin its 
reign, the prospects for peace and human 
progress are dark and doubtful. 

But let there be no mistake upon one point. 
Without a united Europe there is no pros- 
pect of world government. It is the urgent 
and indispensable stop toward the realiza- 
tion of that ideal. 


EARLIER FAILURE CITED 


After the first great war the League of 
Nations tried to build, without the aid of 
the United States, an international order 
upon a weak, divided Europe. Its failure 
cost us dear. 

Today, after the Second World War, Eu- 
rope is far weaker and still more distracted. 
One of the four main pillars of the temple 
of peace lies before us in shattered frag- 
ments. It must be assembled and recon- 
structed before there can be any real prog- 
ress in building a spacious superstructure 
of our desires. 

If, during the next 5 years, it is found pos- 
sible to build a world organization of irre- 
sistible force and inviolable authority for the 
purpose of securing peace, there are no limits 
to the blessings which all men may enjoy 
and share. Nothing will help forward the 
building of that world organization so much 
as unity and stability in a Europe that is 
conscious of her collective personality and 
resolved to assume her rightful part in guid- 
ing the unfolding destinies of man. 

In the ordinary day-to-day affairs of life, 
men and women expect rewards for success- 
ful exertion, and this is often right and 
reasonable, But those who serve causes as 
majestic and high as ours need no reward; 
nor are our aims limited by the span 1 
human life. 

If success comes to us soon, we shall be 
happy. If our purpose is delayed, if we are 
confronted by obstacles and inertia, we may 
still be of good cheer, because in a cause, the 
righteousness of which will be proclaimed 
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by the march of future events and the judg- 
ment of happier ages, we shall have done 
our duty and done our best, 


BRITISH COTTON BILL SET FOR KING'S 
SIGNATURE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I rise to read into the REC- 
ORD a news release from London dated 
May 13 and issued by the Associated 
Press. This item was carried in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 14. It reads 
as follows: 

BRITISH COTTON BILL SET FOR KING'S 
SIGNATURE 

Lonpon, May 13.—Except for the formality 
of King George’s assent, a bill banning pri- 
vate importation of cotton and closing down 
the famed Liverpool Cotton Exchange be- 
came law tonight. 

The bill, already passed by the Commons, 
was given final passage in the Lords without 
a vote after Conservative Lord Rea, leading 
a last futile attack against the measure, de- 
clared 80 percent of Britain's cotton spin- 
ners opposed it. 


I wish to recall for the record that I 
voted against the British’ loan because 
the Senate was unwilling to write in res- 
ervations which would require credit bal- 
ances to be canceled in the event that 
Great Britain used any of the funds to 
the detriment of the United States. 


THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE—ADDRESS BY 
ALF M. LANDON 

Mr CAPPER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Truman Doctrine,” delivered 
by Hon. Alf M. Landon, before the Optimist 
Club of Topeka, Kans., on May 9, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT— 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY 
{Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the record an article relat- 

ing to a bill introduced by him and Repre- 
sentative Brown of Ohio providing for reor- 
ganization of executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, written by George E. Sokolsky, and 
published in the Washington Times-Herald 
of May 1, 1947, which appears in the 

Appendix. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE MOBILE REGISTER 
[Mr. ELLENDER (for Mr. Overton), asked 

and obtained leave to have printed in the 

Recorp an editorial entitled “New Drive To 

Sink Vast Federal Fund in Part-Time St. 

Lawrence Waterway,” published in the 

Mobile (Ala.) Register of May 10, 1947, which 

appears in the Appendix.]} 

MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Aviation may be permitted to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, consent is granted. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be absent to- 
morrow on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the leave is granted. 

AID TO GREECE AND TURKEY—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I 
submit a conference report, and ask 
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unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
ference report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the report, as 
follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 938) 
to provide for assistance to Greece and Tur- 
key, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted in the House amendment insert the 
following: y 

“That, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the President may from time 
to time when he deems it in the interest of 
the United States furnish assistance to Greece 
and Turkey, upon request of their govern- 
ments, and upon terms and conditions de- 
termined by him— 

“(1) by rendering financial aid in the form 
of loans, credits, grants, or otherwise, to those 
countries; 

“(2) by detailing to assist those countries 
any persons in the employ of the Government 
of the United States; and the provisions of 
the Act of May 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 442), as 
amended, applicable to personnel detailed 
pursuant to such Act, as amended, shall be 
applicable to personnel detailed pursuant to 
this paragraph: Provided, however, That no 
civilian personnel shall be assigned to Greece 
or Turkey to administer the purposes of this 
Act until such personnel have been investi- 
gated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 

“(3) by detailing a limited number of mem- 
bers of the military services of the United 
States to assist those countries, in an ad- 
visory capacity only; and the provisions of 
the Act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 565), as 
amended applicable to personnel detailed 
pursuant to such Act, as amended, shall be 
applicable to personnel detailed pursuant to 
this paragraph; 

“(4) by providing for (A) the transfer to, 
and the procurement for by manufacture 
or otherwise and the transfer to, those coun- 
tries of any articles, services, and informa- 
tion, and (B) the instruction and training 
of personnel of those countries; and 

“(5) by incurring and defraying neces- 
sary expenses, including administrative ex- 
penses and expenses for compensation of per- 
sonnel in connection with the carrying out 
of the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Sums from advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) and from the appropriations 
made under authority of section 4 (b) may 
be allocated for any of the purposes of this 
Act to any department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government. Any 
amount so allocated shall be available as 
advancement or reimbursement, and shall be 
credited, at the option of the department, 
agency, or independent establishment con- 
cerned, to appropriate appropriations, funds, 
or accounts existing or established for the 


purpose, 

“(b) Whenever the President requires pay- 
ment in advance by the Government of 
Greece or of Turkey for assistance to be fur- 
nished to such countries in accordance with 
this Act, such payments when made shall 
be credited to such countries in accounts 
established for the purpose. Sums from 
such accounts shall be allocated to the de- 
partments, agencies, or independent estab- 
lishments of the Government which fur- 
nish the assistance for which payment is re- 
ceived, in the same manner, and shall be 
available and credited in the same manner, 
as allocations made under subsection (a) 
of this section. Any portion of such alloca- 
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tion not used as reimbursement shall re- 
main available until expended. 

“(c) Whenever any portion of an alloca- 
tion under subsection (a) or subsection (b) 
is used as reimbursement, the amount of 
reimbursement shall be available for enter- 
ing into contracts and other uses during the 
fiscal year in which the reimbursement is 
received and the ensuing fiscal year. Where 
the head of any department, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government 
determines that replacement of any article 
transferred pursuant to paragraph (4) (A) 
of section 1 is not necessary, any funds re- 
ceived in payment therefor shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(d) (1) Payment in advance by the Gov- 
ernment ot Greece or of Turkey shall be re- 
quired by the President for any articles or 
services furnished to such country under 
paragraph (4) (A) of section 1 if they are 
not paid for from funds advanced by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation under sec- 
tion 4 (a) or from funds appropriated under 
authority of section 4 (b). 

“(2) No department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government shall 
furnish any articles or services under para- 
graph (4) (A) of section 1 to either Greece or 
Turkey, unless it receives advancements or 
reimbursements therefor out of allocations 
under subsection (a) or (b) of this section. 

“Sec, 3. As a condition precedent to the 


receipt of any assistance pursuant to this 


Act, the government requesting such assist- 
ance shall agree (a) to permit free access of 
United States Government officials for the 
purpose of observing whether such assistance 
is utilized effectively and in accordance with 
the undertakings of the recipient govern- 
ment; (b) to permit representatives of the 
press and radio of the United States to ob- 
serve freely and to report fully regarding the 
utilization of such assistance; (e) not to 
transfer, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, title to or pos- 
session of any article or information trans- 
ferred pursuant to this Act nor to permit, 
without such consent, the use of any such 
article or the use or disclosure of any such 
information by or to anyone not an officer, 
employee, or agent of the recipient govern- 
ment; (d) to make such provisions as may 
be required by the President of the United 
States for the security of any article, service, 
or information received pursuant to this Act; 
(e) not to use any part of the proceeds of any 
loan, credit, grant, or other form of aid ren- 
dered pursuant to this Act for the making of 
any payment on account of the principal or 
interest on any loan made to such govern- 
ment by any other foreign government; and 
(t) to give full and continuous publicity 
within such country as to the purpose, source, 
character, scope, amounts, and progress of 
United States economic assistance carried on 
therein pursuant to this Act. 

“Sec. 4, (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and di- 
rected, until such time as an appropriation 
shall be made pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section, to make advances, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $100,000,000, to carry out 
the provisions of this Act, in such manner 
and in such amounts as the President shall 
determine. . 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President not to exceed 
$400,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. From appropriations made under this 
authority there shall be repaid to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation the advances 
made by it under subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“Sec. 6. The President may from time to 
time prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper to carry out any 
of the provisions of this Act; and he may 
exercise any power or authority conferred 
upon him pursuant to this Act through such 
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department, agency, independent establish- 
ment, or officer of the Government as he shall 
direct. 

“The President is directed to withdraw any 
or all aid authorized herein under any of the 
following circumstances: 

1) If requested by the Government of 
Greece or Turkey, respectively, representing 
a majority of the neople of either such 
nation; 

2) If the Security Council finds (with 
respect to which finding the United States 
waives the exercise of any veto) or the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds that action taken or as- 
sistence furnished by the United Nations 
makes the continuance of such assistance 
unnecessary or undesirable; 

“(3) If the President finds that any pur- 
poses of the Act have been substantially ac- 
complished by the action of any other inter- 
governmental organizations or finds that the 
purposes of the Act are incapable of satis- 
factory accomplishment; and 

“(4) If the President finds that any of the 
assurances given pursuant to section 3 are 
not being carried out. 

“Sec. 6. Assistance to any country under 
this Act may, unless sooner terminated vy 
the President, be terminated by concurrent 
resolution by the two Houses of the Congress. 

“Sec. 7. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
and activities, which shall include uses of 
funds by the recipient governments, under 
authority of this Act. 

“Sec. 8. The chief of any mission to any 
country receiving assistance under this Act 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall perform such functions relating to 
the administration of this Act as the Presi- 
dent shall prescribe.” 

And the House agree to the same. 

A. H. VANDENBERG, 
ARTHUR CAPPER, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Tom CONNALLY, 
WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
CHARLES A. EATON, 
KARL E. MUNDT, 
BARTEL J. JONKMAN, 
SoL BLOOM, 
JOHN KEE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, 
this is a unanimous report from the con- 
ferees, and I shall make a brief state- 
ment respecting it. The report has just 
been adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The bill as it comes from conference 
is practically in the form in which it was 
passed by the Senate. The bill passed 
by the House did not include provision 
for confirmation of the administrators 
by the Senate. The conference report 
does include such a provision. 

The bill as it passed the House did 
not contain the correct version of the 
so-called Vandenberg amendment re- 
sepecting the United Nations. The 
House recedes, and the conference re- 


port bill contains the formula contained 
in the Senate bill. 


In addition, the Senate conferees 
have agreed to the following three ad- 
ditional restrictions put into the bill by 
the House: 
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First. Provision for investigations of 
personnel by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Second. Provision for termination of 
the act by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress whenever Congress so wills. 

Third. Provision for termination of 
the act if the President finds any of the 
requirements of the act not being car- 
ried out. 

About the only change in the bill as 
it passed the Senate was the elimination 
of the so-called Johnson amendment, 
which provided that, “Nothing in this act 
shall be construed to imply that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall be 
bound to support private agreements 
made between American oil companies 
and foreign governments or between 
American oil companies and nationals of 
foreign governments.” 

It was the position of the House con- 
ferees and a majority of the Senate con- 
ferees that no such agreements can by 
any stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered to exist now or to be in contem- 
plation, and that therefore this partic- 
ular amendment was unnecessary. 

Otherwise, I repeat, the conference bill 
is practically in the form of the bill 
passed by the Senate, plus the acceptance 
by the Senate of the three additional 
protections as provided in the bill as it 
passed the House. 

Mr. President, I move that the con- 
ference report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my approval of the con- 
ference report. Substantially it contains 
all the vital matters the Senate bill em- 
braced. While I personally disagree with 
one provision, to the effect that the act 
can be terminated by concurrent resolu- 
tion, which I do not think would be le- 
gally effective, I shall not press that mat- 
ter. I agree to the conference report, 
and I trust the Senate will adopt it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the natural 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
pending legislation, if we shall be suc- 
cessful in having it passed by the Senate 
today, and perhaps passed tomorrow by 
the House of Representatives, may well 
be one of the most important pieces of 
legislation enacted during the present 
session of Congress. It may be recalled 
by Members of this body that the pro- 
posed legislation is not of recent origin. 
The subject has been studied for the past 
two and a half years by many Senators 
on both sides of the aisle, by many of the 
scientists of the Nation, and by promi- 
nent lay persons and prominent Govern- 
ment officials, 

The bill comes to the Senate from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
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with a unanimous report. There are 
some slight differences of opinion re- 
garding certain features of the bill, but 
the basic principles are agreed upon by 
practically everyone. 

A year ago when the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] and I, to- 
gether with other Senators, held hear- 
ings on the legislation similar to this we 
interviewed approximately 150 wit- 
nesses—I believe 151, to be exact. Those 
witnesses, Mr. President, included all the 
eminent scientists of America, prominent 
businessmen, Government officials, Cabi- 
net officers, and practically everyone we 
could think of in high place in the eco- 
nomic and scientific life of America. Of 
the 151 witnesses, 150 testified in favor 
of the basic principles of the legislation. 
Of course, during the testimony sugges- 
tions were made by many of the witnesses 
regarding certain features of the bill. 
After the hearings were concluded we sat 
down and tried to frame a bill which 
would more or less coincide with the 
ideas of all those prominent people, in- 
cluding Government officials, Cabinet of- 
ficers, and Members of Congress. We 
were successful in doing so, and after 
about 4 days’ debate in the early part of 
last summer the bill passed the Senate 
by practically unanimous vote. In the 
closing days of the session it was lost in 
the House, not because the members of 
the House committee or Members of the 
House did not favor the bill as it was 
written, with minor amendments, but be- 
cause the pressure of legislative business 
at the close of the session was such that 
the House adjourned before it could take 
action. 

Now the new Congress has again taken 
up the legislation. It was wisely sug- 
gested by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmituH] that we hold no 
further hearings on the matter but that 
the House committee hold hearings, be- 
cause last year the House committee did 
not interview and hear all these wit- 
nesses. The House has done so, and 1 
think I can say without fear of mis- 
understanding the situation, that the 
House committee is also ready to report 
a bill somewhat in the form of the pend- 
ing Senate bill. 

Mr. President, yesterday the Senator 
from New Jersey gave the Senate a very 
careful résumé of the bill. As I previous- 
ly pointed out, many other Senators have 
made a thorough study of the legislation. 
The only feature which has been added 
to the legislation is the very vital and 
important subject of cancer and cancer 
research in the United States. Person- 
ally I am somewhat familiar with that 
subject and legislation dealing with it, 
including the new feature placed in the 
pending bill, because approximately 10 
years ago the then distinguished senior 
Senator from my State, now a member of 
the circuit court of appeals in San 
Francisco, former Senator Bone, and I 
introduced a bill to establish a cancer in- 
stitute, which now exists in Maryland. 
That cancer institute has been operating 
for approximately 20 years with a great 
deal of success. It might be well to note 
that of all the appropriations dealt with 
by the House, the only appropriation 
which has been voluntarily increased is 
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that made for the cancer institute in 
Maryland. However, in ‘several discus- 
sions held recently, those of us interested 
in the bill, both in Congress and outside 
of Congress, have decided that we might 
well incorporate in the National Science 
Foundation the broad purposes of cancer 
research, and not only cancer research, 
Mr. President, but research into heart 
disease and, if you please, the common 
cold, and many other diseases and ail- 
ments which reduce the human life span. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan said recently during 
a floor debate, “You cannot drive the 
scientists into their laboratories’; but, 
Mr. President, we in Congress can pro- 
vide a common meeting ground and an 
adequate facility wherein a free science, 
both within and without the Govern- 
ment, can come together voluntarily and 
in the interests of humanity plan a mass 
attack on those problems of science and 
medicine which have not yet jelled to our 
best efforts. 

Science, medicine, and their lifeblood, 
education, have taxed their existing re- 
sources to keep pace with our complex 
civilization and our expanding frontiers. 
The individual efforts must continue to 
be encouraged, but where the problem 
requires Nation-wide effort and facility, 
the resources of individual or even group 
effort are inadequate. 

President Roosevelt recognized this in 
1939 and 1940 when he created the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee 
headed by Dr. James B. Conant, president 
of Harvard Universtiy, and later tke 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment directed by Dr. Vannevar Bush. 
I could recite at length the brilliant rec- 
ord of secret weapon development within 
these agencies from the atomic bomb to 
the commercial development of DDT and 
penicillin. 

Mr. President, these were wartime 
agencies operating under wartime condi- 
tions to mobilize science for war. When 
peace was at hand, President Roosevelt 
in a letter dated November 17, 1944, re- 
quested Dr. Bush to report on a program 
for postwar scientific research. Once 
again, the Government turned to science 
for peacetime guidance of ‘our scientific 
future. Dr. Bush and his colleagues and 
the eminent scientists of America pre- 
pared a report for submission to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. After President Roose- 
velt’s death the report was submitted to 
President Truman. Copies of it are on 
the desks of all Senators. The report is 
well worth reading. The broad and basic 
principles of the bill are founded upon 
the report. 

Mr, President, I know of no legislation 
in my experience where the testimony of 
so many outstanding men in every walk 
of life were in agreement. Federal aid to 
basic research and a scholarship program 
were unanimously recommended by these 
men in answer to the Government’s de- 
sire to provide for a postwar scientific 
program. 

We cannot stand by and allow our 
world scientific leadership to be frittered 
away. Less than two-thirds of 1 percent 
of our national income goes into research 
and only one-third of one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of our national income goes into 
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basic research, I doubt if any business, 
large or small, can gain or maintain 
leadership in the future, whether it be 
domestically or in the world, with so little 
investment. 

Mr. President, Dr. Bush in his report, 
Science the Endless Frontier, estimated 
last year that the country needed to have 
17,000 more persons trained in the basic 
sciences. I do not know what the figure 
is this year, but I suspect that if an esti- 
mate were made, it would be even larger. 

We in this country adopted a very 
short-sighted policy during the war. In- 
stead of permitting youngsters with in- 
quisitive minds and those who were scien- 
tifically bent to procecd with their train- 
ing as basic scientists, we took them into 
the Army and made no exceptions. No 
other country in the world engaged in 
the war adopted such a policy. Russia, 
Germany, Japan, England, Canada, and 
even Australia said to their youngsters 
who were scientifically inclined “Go into 
a laboratory. That is your part of the 
war effort.” Several of us, aided and 
abetted by those on the outside who saw 
the short-sightedness of this policy, at- 
tempted to change it. We even went to 
the extent of offering amendments to the 
military conscription bills whereby scien- 
tifically trained men or youngsters with 
scientifically inquisitive minds might be 
exempted from military duty to carry on 
their scientific training and education. 
We never succeeded until near the end of 
the demobilization period. The result is 
that this country in proportion to its 
population has fewer basic scientists than 
any of the other countries in the world, 
including even some of the so-called 
backward countries. We cannot expect 
to keep pace with the rest of the world 
scientifically, whether it be in military 
science or domestic science, unless we 
adopt a national policy such as is em- 
bodied in this bill. 


I need not point out that the potency | 


of the German war machine was due 
mainly to the fact that long prior to the 
war—even long prior to World War I— 
and all during the period between World 
War I and World War IIl—Germany 
made a special attempt to train her 
young scientists and to subsidize applied 
science. I might even suggest that if 
the German population, with its scien- 
tific policy, could conceivably have been 
living in this country, with its great po- 
tential economic and national resources, 
probably we might not have won the 
war. 

During the war Russia made special 
cases of her scientific personnel. We 
have had a complete hiatus—a twilight 
zone—for seven long years, without the 
training of a sufficient number of basic 
scientists in this country. The result is 
that today even in private and Govern- 
ment research we are having the great- 
est difficulty in recruiting young men and 
women who can apply basic science to 
our problems, 

So this bill is important. There will 
probably be offered four major amend- 
ments which the Senate should examine 
carefully. It must be remembered that 
we are entering a new field. The Sen- 
ate should realize that for the first time, 
aside from the Cancer Research Insti- 
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tute created by the so-called Bone-Mag- 
nuson bill 10 years ago, and: research 
within some of the departments, such as 
the Bureau of Mines and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Government of 
the United States is embarking upon a 
new program. The Government is en- 
tering the field of scientific research. 
As was well pointed out yesterday by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, 
it is not intended that the Foundation 
shall operate any Government plants. 
As a matter of fact, there is a prohibi- 
tion in the bill against the Foundation, 
if it is established, operating any plants 
whatsoever. It will be a policy-making 
board. The most important and major 
part of the bill is that the Government 
will say, “We are going to see that there 
are a sufficient number of basic scientists 
in the United States to keep America 
abreast of the scientific world.” 
Qualifications for scholarships and 
fellowships will be determined by the 
Foundation, but the Foundation itself 
will not establish any plants. It will 
say to private institutions and Govern- 
ment agencies, “Here is the problem. 
Here is the scientific policy of America, 
as we see it. We are going to aid you 
in solving the problem for the welfare of 
the whole country.” That problem may 
be in medicine, in biology, or even in 
social sciences. Surely the Foundation 
can be of great aid in military science. 
The Foundation will in no way interfere 
with the present research plans of the 
Army, the Navy, or any other Govern- 
ment agency. As a matter of fact, the 
governmental agencies are so convinced 
that the Foundation will supplement and 
assist their activities that every agency 
has ndorsed the bill as it now stands. 
Some question was raised by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] as to 
whether or not the Foundation would 
interfere with the policies laid down by 
Congress in the Atomic Energy Act. He 
has proposed an amendment, which will 
be satisfactory to most of us who spon- 
sored the bill, whereby there will be no 
conflict between the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the National Science Foun- 
dation for a great deal of its research. 
Another amendment will be offered, 
with respect to which there will prob- 
ably be considerable argument. There 
is a basic difference as to how the Foun- 
dation should be administered. Some 
would like to have a director appointed 
directly by the President, and then have 
an advisory board of scientists and emi- 
nent laymen to direct his policy, or at 
least suggest to him the policy. There 
are others who would like to have a board 
appointed, and have the board appoint 
its own executive director. In order not 
to impair the basic principles of the bill, 
we have attempted to arrive at a com- 
promise. I believe that one plan is just 
as good as the other, depending upon the 
men who are behind it. The latest sug- 
gestion is to have a board appointed in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
bill, and have the director also appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to carry out 
the policies of the board. 
The fourth amendment will be offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
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[Mr. Tarr] and myself. It will include 
cancer in the research purview of the 
National Science Foundation. I should 
like to say a word for the Recor on that 
subject. I am somewhat familiar with 
the problem of cancer research, and 
with the legislative policy—if we have 
had a policy—regarding cancer research. 

Scientists tell us that sometimes too 
much money is detrimental to research. 
As I pointed out earlier, the House in- 
creased the appropriation for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute at Bethesda from 
approximately $1,750,000 to about $27,- 
000,000. In the meantime there is a pri- 
vate drive so far as cancer research is 
concerned, led by a very fine group of 
citizens who have banded themselves to- 
gether and called themselves the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. They have recently 
conducted a very successful drive 
throughout the country. If the $27,000,- 
000 appropriation should stand, it would 
probably channel too much of the cancer 
research into a Government institution. 
It was thought that the wiser course to 
follow would be to reduce the appropria- 
tion recommended by the House to ap- 
proximately $7,000,000, which the Can- 
cer Institute can well use, and which will 
adequately provide for its program, and 
to establish a cancer division under the 
National Science Foundation, which 
would correlate the Government activi- 
ties with those of private institutions and 
the American Cancer Society. 

As one of the so-called fathers of the 
Institute, I think that is a wise course. 
The American Cancer Institute tells us 
that it has plenty of funds to carry on 
its program as far as it can go. It has 
not sufficient personnel efficiently to 
spend all its funds. It is encouraging 
young men and women to enter private 
institutions or the Government Cancer 
Research Institute and there participate 
in the attack on this dreaded disease, 
which kills at least 3 people every minute 
in this country, a disease from which 
17,000,000 Americans now walking the 
streets of American will die, regardless 
of what we do in this bill or what is done 
by the Cancer Institute. Seventeen mil- 
lion Americans today have cancer, and 
probably 16,000,000 of them are not 
aware of it. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
and I, hope that by providing for cancer 
research by the Foundation all cancer 
research work can be coordinated. 

It is also hoped that with the aid of 
Government funds, private funds, and 
such funds as we may be able to secure 
elsewhere we can successfully combat 
our first great killer, heart disease. An 
over-all America, through this bill, if it 
is enacted, will take cognizance of and 
attack the entire field of scientific 
problems. 

I think that 10 years from now that 
this legislation may well be considered 
the most important passed by the Con- 
gress at its present session. I hope there 
will not be too much controversy over 
the phases of organization and some of 
the amendments which will be proposed, 
because, basically, we are all trying to 
move in the same direction. It is high 
time we did, because it will be from 7 to 
10 years before there will be trained in 
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this country a sufficient number of basic 
scientists to carry forward an adequate 
scientific program. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 5j 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I rise 
to congratulate the Senator upon his 
very comprehensive and very clear expo- 
sition of the bill. I had not heretofore 
given the matter muck. thought or study, 
and I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to pro- 
ceed further, but I think I should say 
that this bill also has great defense 
implications. Whether atomic energy 
will be the great defense weapon of 
America I do not know. There is such 
a thing as bacteriological warfare. It 
has never been explored. There is such 
a thing as keeping America defensively 
strong by protecting and improving pub- 
lic health. That is a subject which we 
have gone into, but not adequately. 
There may be, which God forbid, such a 
thing as another attack on America 
waged wholly along scientific lines. 
There is such a thing as placing two 
or three men in a laboratory and having 
them help more in the defense and wel- 
fare of this country than would 10,000 
men marching up and down a parade 
field. 

This bill is at least an approach to 
the objective. I hope the Senate today 
will see fit to put its stamp of approval 
upon this piece of legislation which many 
of us have thought about and labored 
over for a long time and which has prac- 
tically the unanimous approval, I am 
sure, of all the citizens of America. As 
the Senator from New Jersey pointed 
out, we hope to start modestly. We may 
ask for approximately $20,000,000 or 
$25,000,000, and surely, with all the 
money America is spending for other 
things—such an appropriation would 
not be unreasonable. The sum we are 
asking is not so much as the cost of 
one heavy cruiser—but the fruits within 
the first year of the life of this Founda- 
tion, will be worth to America, the cost 
of many cruisers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3 (a), 
in line 2, on page 2, it is proposed to 
strike out “forty-eight” and insert in 
lieu thereof “twenty-four.” 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have during the four previous sessions 
of Congress considered many problems, 
including the legislation which was 
passed yesterday, which involved the 
destiny and welfare of nations and a 
lasting peace in the world. 

One of the most important problems 
in the world today is the free and un- 
fettered exchange of news and informa- 
tion among the peoples and the nations 
of the world. It is a problem to which 
men of good will have addressed them- 
selves for many years in the belief that 
if citizens of every country knew their 
neighbors better, the chances for differ- 
ences between them would diminish, 
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For centuries men of vision have pursued 
this ideal. In ancient Greece, Plato and 
Socrates advocated spreading the cul- 
ture of their land by encouraging stu- 
dents to travel widely; in later times, 
Britain’s great empire builder, Cecil 
Rhodes, established a system of scholar- 
ships in England with the purpose of 
making Americans know England and 
English ways better. 

At no time in the history of the world 
is this need for a freer and more com- 
plete interchange of news and infor- 
mation among nations more necessary 
than today. It is needless to emphasize 
that this is the atomic age, the age of 
guided missiles and rockets, the age 
when misunderstandings between peoples 
may lead to speedy destruction—even 
annihilation. It is an age when it is 
vitally important to the people of every 
land that they know from day to day, 
from hour to hour, what goes on in the 
world, that they know the truth—or as 
much of the truth as it is possible to 
know. 

Men talk about iron curtains in the 
world. The irón curtain that is a bar 
to understanding, a shield for intrigue 
and trouble, is the curtain of perverted 
and false information about other men 
and nations. One of the great accom- 
plishments of the United Nations can be 
to tear down that iron curtain—to allow 
mankind the world over to learn the truth 
because the truth will set them free. 

Here in the United States we have a 
free press. It is as free as mankind can 
make it in the kind of economic society 
in which we live. It is true that the 
owner or publisher of a periodical can- 
not be compelled to print what he does 
not want to print. But it is also true 
that there has been builded up great 
news-gathering and news-distributing 
agencies whose principal function is to 
assemble the news of the world and dis- 
tribute it among publishers. In a com- 
petitive society, we have at least the as- 
surance that some publishers will publish 
honestly the news that is made available 
to them each day. Actually, the over- 
whelming majority of publishers do so. 

For many years I have been inter- 
ested in this problem of the gathering 
and distribution of news. Particularly 
have I been interested in the distribu- 
tion of American news in foreign lands, 
and conversely in the foreign news dis- 
tributed in America. Long before I 
came to the Senate, during visits to Eu- 
rope, I made it my business to look into 
this situation, to study European news- 
papers for their American news content, 
and American newspapers for their Eu- 
ropean news content. Later, as I have 
visited Europe and the Orient, I sought 
to keep informed on this subject. 

I believe, and I am sure that every 
Member of the Senate agrees with me, 
that if every literate person in every 
country on earth had the opportunity, 
day by day, to know what goes on in 
this country to know what we say and 
what we think, how we live, and to un- 
derstand us by observing us in our folk- 
Ways and in our daily lives, our nego- 
tiations with the representatives of other 
lands would be easier and more satis- 
factory to both parties. Similarly, if we 
too knew more about some of our foreign 
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friends, our Russian friends, for exam- 
ple, whose land covers such a vast pro- 
portion of the earth’s surface, and whose 
people are of so varied a kind and com- 
plexity—if, I repeat, we could know more 
about them, their daily lives, what they 
think, how they live, we could make a 
great deal more progress in dealing with 
their representatives over the counsel 
table. 

I mention these matters because I be- 
lieve the Senate will be very much in- 
terested in a situation I ran into in 
Australia in the course of a recent sur- 
vey trip on Pacific communications in- 
stallations and problems. 

I mention this not by way of criticism 
but as an example of how a free flow 
of American news does not exist in a 
friendly nation like Australia—a nation 
which we in America regard as one of 
our best friends. If our two nations 
cannot have a free flow of news, how 
can we expect other nations to under- 
stand us or we them? 

News from the United States destined 
for Australia—or, for that matter, des- 
tined for any overseas part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations—gets there 
via Montreal and London in the major- 
ity of cases, because it may be cheaper 
and is always more expeditious to han- 
dle that way. It would be a good deal 
cheaper if American press had the full 
advantage of the so-called Empire rate 
of 1 penny a word—approximately 1.68 
cents at the present rate of exchange. 
Let me explain that the Empire rate is 
a device whereby all members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations enjoy 
exclusively among themselves a low in- 
ternational communications rate. As a 
matter of convenience, the Associated 
Press, the United Press, or the Interna- 
tional News Service transmit their news 
destined for Australia first to Montreal, 
where it is transmitted overseas through 
the facilities of the British communica- 
tions monopoly, known as Cables & 
Wireless, to London, and eventually to 
the Amalgamated Wireless of Aus- 
tralasia, a central, government-con- 


trolled agency, which operates the only 


commercial radio service into Australia 
and manufactures telecommunications 
equipment. Until recently the Austra- 
lian Government owned 51 percent of 
the stock of that company; it is now pur- 
chasing complete ownership of the radio 
services of the company, and these will 
be managed by a recently established 
telecommunications commission. It is 
illegal to distribute to the press of Aus- 
tralia any material that is not received 
via this Amalgamated Wireless, and it 
is also illegal to rebroadcast in Australia 
any voice material from overseas which 
is not picked up by Amalgamated. This 
agency, therefore, is the chosen instru- 
ment monopoly through which news 
must flow. 

The recipient of all foreign news in 
Australia is an agency known as Aus- 
tralian Associated Press, in no way, of 
course, connected with our own AP. 
Until last year the Australian Associated 
Press had exclusive contracts with AP, 
UP, and Reuters. Its contract with 
American AP, for example, entitled it to 
access to the complete daily AP news file. 
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From that file the Australian Associated 
Press bureau in New York excerpts about 
5,000 words a day for transmission to 
Melbourne, where it is picked up by 
Amalgamated Wireless and delivered to 
the main Australian Associated Press 
office. The Australian AP, in turn, dis- 
tributes this news file in two ways: First, 
the complete file to its member news- 
papers in Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, and Perth; a condensed file to 
nonmember country papers, which buy 
the service but have no voice in the 
agency’s Management; second, an even 
more condensed file, known to news- 
papermen as a “pony service,” to the New 
Zealand Press Association. Except for 
the newspapers owned by Ezra Norton, 
who publishes two papers, and who is not 
a member of the Australian Associated 
Press, the entire daily press of Australia 
is wholly dependent for its American 
news upon this one source. What actu- 
ally does this mean, as a practical 
matter? 

First, far less than 5,000 words of 
American news gets into Australia daily, 
simply because in the case of the United 
Press, International News Service, and 
even Associated Press files, the first con- 
densation in New York is further con- 
densed in Melbourne before transmission 
to member newspapers. 

Secondly, the condensation, of course, 
may frequently result in distorted Ameri- 
can news dispatches made available to 
Australian editors for nublication. I do 
not say this in criticism of Australian 
newspapers or their employees; but the 
plain fact is that in any condensation of 
news, parts of a story are omitted, and 
what remains does not present a true 
story. This is the fact. about American 
news in Australia. Perhaps it is because 
news of the more sensational events that 
occur in another country makes more 
readable news. I certainly would not 
want to charge that it is because the 
Australians are Empire-minded and 
want the Empire to present a better pic- 
ture to their readers than our country 
does. But I think it is important to point 
out that the effect is the same. For ex- 
ample, when I was in Australia last De- 
cember, Atlanta, Ga., experienced its 
disastrous Winecoff Hotel fire. There 
was no other American news than this 
in the Australian dailies; and headlines 
not cnly told of the awful tragedy but in- 
sert stories made clear that nothing like 
that could happen in Australian cities. 
On that latter point, I make no comment, 
except to point out that I specifically 
asked about fire escapes in the hotel I 
stayed and in two or three famous eating 
places, and learned there were none. 

Thirdly, on a reciprocal basis, the 
American Associated Press is supposed 
to have access to the Australian As- 
sociated Press news file. The joker here 
is that there is no Australian news file. 
The Australian AP has no news-gather- 
ing staff or facilities of its own. Unlike 
AP or UP in this country, it is not a chan- 
nel for exchanging Australian news 
among Australian newspapers. Its ex- 
clusive function is to cannibalize“ ma- 
terial gathered from its offices in New 
York and London. What this means is 
that we in America know little of what 
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is happening day by day in Australia. 

I think it is important to point out 
here that neither the Australian people 
nor its present government are wholly 
responsible for this situation. The Aus- 
tralian people are friendly to the United 
States; they like our ways and our stand- 
ards. Many of our boys have married 
Australian girls, and are staying there; 
many of their girls have married our 
men, and have come here to live. More 
and more Australia and Australian bus- 
inessmen realize that strategically and 
economically their best bet is the United 
States. The war brought that home to 
them. Of course, the ties to the Em- 
pire are strong; they have been building 
up for more than a century; they are be- 
ing assiduously cultivated today. For 
example, Australia is on an “austerity” 
diet, which means other commodities, as 
well as food. In a land where meat, milk, 
and vegetables are available in tremen- 
dous quantities; where wool, leather, and 
other commodities are available for ex- 
port; and where citizens have money to 
spend, a program is pushed to largely re- 
strict exports except to England, and 
to avoid purchases until the Empire can 
supply the commodities and luxury items 
that Australian people want and can af- 
ford to buy. For example, I am informed 
that the only deep-freeze in the entire 
Commonwealth is owned by the Ameri- 
can ambassador, The American am- 
bassador’s automobile is the only one 
like it in Australia, and is the cynosure 
of all eyes, and crowds gather to look 
at it and admire it. I want to add that 
Ambassador Robert Butler is a real 
American ambassador, as American as 
corn bread, and proud of it. He is a 
friendly, aggressive American business- 
man, anxious to cement American-Aus- 
tralian relations and build up business 
between the two countries. Our former 
Secretary of State Byrnes is to be com- 
plimented on his choice, and if Ambassa- 
dor Butler is typical of the new blood in 
the American State Department, I can 
only say that this country owes Mr. 
Byrnes a rising vote of thanks for mak- 
ing our State Department an agency of 
Government of which we can all be 
proud. 

But to return to the press problem: 
What is the answer; what are American 
news agencies seeking to do about it; 
how successful are they in their efforts? . 

From November 21 to December 4, 
1945, was held the British-American 
Telecommunications Conference in Ber- 
muda, At the conference, America, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom agreed 
to permit private reception of multiple- 
address neweasts. All countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, the Philippines, 
Japan, almost every part of the Orient, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Italy also per- 
mit this. These multiple-address news- 
casts are simply the broadcast of a large 
amount of press copy, beamed at a par- 
ticular geographical area. Newspaper 
subscribers of some designated agency of 
the newspaper copies that part of the 
news broadcast of interest to that por- 
tion of the area which they serve. For 
example, a broadcast from the United 
States may be relayed via Hawaii and 
beamed to the entire Orient from Korea 
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on the north to Singapore on the south. 
Subscriber newspapers in Japan copy 
that portion of the newscast they want: 
Shanghai or Hong Kong newspapers copy 
what they want, newspapers in the Ma- 
lay States or Singapore copy what they 
desire. Obviously, this is a cheap method 
of transmitting news, assuming the 
transmitting or receiving agency charges 
the subscriber a fair rate and only for 
that portion that he copies. 

At the Bermuda conference, Australia 
agreed to these multiple-address news- 
casts, but with a reservation which made 
its Government-owned telegraph admin- 
istration the sole receiver and retained 
the power to exercise its discretion as to 
the granting of permission to private re- 
cipients for the reception of such news- 
casts through their own installations or 
other private installation. 

Note how this reservation has worked 
to prevent the American news services 
from getting into Australia with Ameri- 
can news, or getting any substantial vol- 
ume of Australian news to this country. 
The AP and UP sought to bring into prac- 
tical application the Bermuda agreement. 
Strange to say, to a degree, they were 
aided in their efforts by the Australian 
Government’s own broadcasting system, 
a government-owned and operated sys- 
tem which is anxious to have access to u 
large volume of American news for re- 
broadcast in its news broadcasts in Aus- 
tralia. But Amalgamated Wireless, the 
government-controlled communications 
agency, began by quoting a rate of a 
penny a word—the same as the Empire 
press rate. After discussion they lowered 
this to 3 farthings, and finally to 2 
farthings per word. In other words, they 
started at 1½ cents a word, and came 
down to 6% mills a word. On the sur- 
face, this may seem more than reason- 
able. But the rub is that an Australian 
newspaper or the radio-broadcasting sys- 
tem actually would find usable only from 
20 to 40 percent of the total newscast, 
simply because a great deal of the total 
daily newscast is of no interest to Aus- 
tralian readers. For example, apart 
from tennis, boxing, or horse racing, 
American sports news is not followed in 
Australia, while baseball and football 
stories are avidly read in Japan and 
China. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
only one-fifth of the news is used and the 
newspaper has to pay 6% mills per word 
for this entire broadcast, the usable por- 
tion actually costs almost 3% cents a 
word—a prohibitive rate. i 

Both the AP and UP have made alter- 
native suggestions to accomplish the ob- 
jective of getting news into Australia, 
even offering to guarantee that the in- 
come to the Government would not be less 
than under the existing system. Numer- 
ous proposals have been made to the 
Overseas Telecommunications Commis- 
sion of the Commonwealth, and in De- 
cember, when I was in Sydney, the AP 
and UP were still waiting for an answer. 

It seemed to me, when AP and UP, as 
well as our State Department represent- 
atives, told me the story I have just re- 
lated to the Senate, that the official posi- 
tion of the United States Government is 
simply this: We are not interested in ex- 
clusive privileges; we seek no special con- 
cessions for American news agencies, 
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We ask only that the peoples of other 
nations have the same free access to 
American news which our people have to 
the news of other nations, and, con- 
versely, that the American people have 
the same free access to the news of other 
nations that they have to American news. 
For example, Reuters, the principal 
British news agency, has many clients 
here in the United States who contract 
directly with it for the complete Reuter’s 
service on the same basis on which they 
would buy from AP or UP. 

On this basis, and because during my 
service in the Senate I have taken an 
active interest in communications mat- 
ters, I acceded to the request of AP and 
UP representatives, as well as the State 
Department press officer, and conferred 
with Mr. James Malone, chairman of the 
Australian Telecommunications Com- 
mission. Mr, Malone is an intelligent, 
courteous, and charming gentleman. I 
explained to him our concern about 
world press freedom; my belief that we 
cannot get a balanced presentation of 
American life in the Australian press so 
long as virtually all news about the 
United States flows through the single 
channel of the Australian Associated 
Press, which is not a governmental 
agency. I suggested that if American 
news agencies were permitted to bring 
their news files into Australia and dis- 
tribute them there, it would not only 
multiply by several times the volume and 
variety of American news but would also 
probably cause the existing agency to 
strengthen its own American coverage. 

I discussed with him the urgent neces- 
sity, in the kind of world in which we 
are living, of having as free and com- 
plete an interchange of news and opinion 
among nations as possible. He agreed 
with me that many of America’s and 
Britain’s problems with Russia would 
iron out far more readily if British and 
American correspondents could report 
all the news from the Soviet and if Soviet 
newspapers carried a greater proportion 
of American and British news. I em- 
phasized that we in America have no 
desire to tell newspaper publishers and 
editors what to publish; that we do not 
do that in the United States. But what 
we are fighting for is the opportunity for 
editors to have on their desks each day 
more world news. 

When we were about through, I in- 
quired what the position of the Telecom- 
munications Commission was on this 
subject, reminding him that our concern 
was chiefly that Australia put into prac- 
tical application the Bermuda telecom- 
munications agreement. He replied 
the matter was under study, but that the 
final decision was to be made in London 
by the Imperial Telecommunications 
Commission. 

I have made this factual report to the 
Senate, not alone because the problem 
of relations with Australia is important 
to both our countries; not alone because 
I believe that the free interchange of 
news among nations is a keystone to 
peaceful relations among nations, but 
because it points up again the basic 
problem with which some of us here in 
the Senate have been concerned for some 
years—the problem of American inter- 
national communications and the diffi- 
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culty in meeting the competition of a 
world-wide single British Empire com- 
munications system. 

Our communications companies are 
not at fault. Neither in management 
nor technique are we behind. On the 
contrary, we emerged from the war 
paramount in communications equip- 
ment, techniques, and know-how. No 
other country was even close to us. 

The basic fault is the lack of a clear, 
well-defined, all-embracing American in- 
ternational communications policy, 
Such a policy cannot be created alone by 
the Congress. In large part, it must be 
shaped by the Executive, although in im- 
plementing it, the Congress will have 
much to say. 

The Senate should know that in the 
last stages of the war, this Nation owned 
and operated the finest, fastest, and most 
modern communications system ever 
known in the world, built at tremendous 
cost in blood and money. It included 
the finest world-wide airways communi- 
cations service possible. That system is 
largely gone—junked, torn up, stolen, 
sold as surplus, or given away. At the 
height of the war it was relatively safe 
to fly even in the most remote parts of 
the world. Today, in the words of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, it has become danger- 
ous to fiy. Ask air transport people, ask 
Army and Navy air transport, ask com- 
munications experts just what flying is 
like west and south of Hawaii, in Alaska, 
or east of Paris or Frankfurt. 

There was a time, scarcely a year ago, 
when this Nation had the power and the 
ability to negotiate with the nations of 
the world for a world-circling airways 
communications service, not necessarily 
owned or even operated by the United 
States, but a cooperative enterprise 
which could have been taken over as a 
going business. That day is gone; the 
opportunity has been lost. The millions 
that we spent to build and operate the 
system are thrown away; even more im- 
portant, the world is paying in lives lost 
in aircraft accidents, a fearful cost for 
that lost opportunity. We had the 
chance, too, of building up a world-wide 
commercial communications enterprise; 
an enterprise that would insure the 
prompt delivery at relatively low cost 
of American businessmen’s messages 
thoughout the world, safely and securely; 
of American diplomatic and military 
messages, securely and promptly. We 
had the chance to establish almost over- 
night a permanent peacetime system of 
communications which could have been 
our good right arm in times of emergency 
or war. 

I wonder, Mr. President, how long we 
will sit back and wait; how long we are 
going to continue to attend conferences 
and wind up low man on the totem pole. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the natural 
health, prosperity; and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana suggests the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I was 
about to ask recognition that I might 
make the point of no quorum. If I have 
recognition, I make the point of no 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Louisiana suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. The Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Barkley Hill O'Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pepper 
Bridges Ives 
Brooks Jenner Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo 
Butler Kem Russell 
Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall 
Capper Knowland Smith 
Chavez e Sparkman 
Connally Lucas Taft 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Donnell ` McFarland Thye 

y McGrath Tydings 
Dworshak McKellar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Fe n Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 
George Maybank Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Young 
Hawkes Morse 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS], and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosey] is necessarily absent þe- 
cause of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr, LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. HATCH], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Overton], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND] and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Myers] are detained on 
public business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WaGNER] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Eighty 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on the first committee 
amendment, on page 2, line 2, after 
the word “have” to strike out “forty- 
eight” and insert “twenty-four.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment, 

The next amendments were, in sec- 
tion 3, on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“be”, to strike out “outstanding”; in line 
7, after the word “the”, to strike out 
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“fundamental”; in the same line, after 
the word “sciences”, to strike out “medi- 
cal science”; after line 16, to insert “As- 
sociation of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities”; on page 3, at the 
beginning of line 3, to strike out “twelve” 
and insert “six”; in the same line, after 
the word “years”, to strike out “twelve” 
and insert “six”; in line 4, after the words 
“four years”, to strike out “twelve” and 
insert “six”; and at the end of the same 
line, to strike out “twelve” and insert 
“six”, so as to make the section read: 
MEMBERSHIP OF FOUNDATION 

Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation shall have 24 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The persons nominated for ap- 
pointment as members (1) shall be men and 
women who are recognized leaders in the 
fields of the sciences, engineering, education, 
or public affairs; (2) shall be selected solely 
on the basis of established records of dis- 
tinguished service and without regard to 
political, social, or religious factors; and (3) 
shall be so selected as to provide represen- 
tation of the views of scientific leaders in all 
areas of the Nation. The President is re- 
quested, in the making of nominations of 
persons for appointment as nembers, to give 
due consideration to any recommendations 
for nominations which may be submitted to 
him by the National Academy of Sciences, 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, the National Association of State 
Universities, or by other scientific or educa- 
tional organizations. 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Foundation shall be 8 years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term; and (2) the terms of office of the mem- 
bers first taking office after the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall expire, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, 
six at the end of 2 years, six at the end of 
4 years, six at the end of 6 years, and six 
at the end of 8 years, after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. No person who has 
served as a member of the Foundation for 
more than 4 years shall be eligible for re- 
appointment as a member until the expira- 
tion of 4 years after the termination of his 
previous term. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the original members of the Foundation to 
act as chairman of the Foundation until 
such time as the executive committee re- 
ferred to in section 5 (a) is elected and 
chooses its chairman as provided for by sec- 
tion 5 (b). The member so designated shall 
call the first meeting of the members of the 
Foundation and shall preside over such meet- 
ing until a chairman has been chosen, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were, in section 
5, on page 5, line 5, after the word 
“shall”, to strike out “except as other- 
wise provided in this act’’; in line 25, af- 
ter the word “Foundation”, to strike out 
“for submission to the President and the 
Congress” and insert “and to the Presi- 
dent and Congress”, so as to make the 
section read: 

CREATION AND POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Sec. 5. (a) The Foundation shall elect bi- 
ennially from its own membership an execu- 
tive committee composed of nine members 
which shall exercise the powers and duties 
of the Foundation. The executive commit- 
tee may delegate or assign to officers, em- 
ployees, and divisions, within the Founda- 
tion, any of its powers, duties, and functions, 
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(b) The executive committee shall choose 
its own chairman and yice chairman bien- 
nially, who shall also serve as chairman and 
vice chairman of the Foundation. The vice 
chairman shall perform the duties of the 
chairman in his absence. 

(c) The executive committee shall meet at 
the call of the chairman or at such times as 
may be fixed by itself, but not less than six 
times each year. 

(d) Five members of the executive com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) The executive committee may estab- 
lish such advisory committees as it may de- 
termine to be necessary or desirable for the 
consideration of programs administered by 
the Foundation. 

(f) The executive committee shall render 
an annual report to the Foundation, and to 
the President and Congress summarizing 
the activities of the Foundation and making 
such recommendations as it may deem ap- 


propriate. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendments were in sec- 
tion 8, on page 8, line 3, after the words 
“multiple of”, to strike out “four” and 
insert twelve“ in line 4, after the words 
“not less than”, to strike out “eight” and 
“insert “twelve”; at the end of the same 
line to strike out “forty” and insert 
“thirty-six”; in line 7, after the words 
“representatives of the”, to strike out 
“War and Navy Departments” and in- 
sert “armed services”; in line 8, after 
the word “numbers”, to insert “respec- 
tively”; in line 9, after the words “by 
the“, to strike out “Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy, respec- 
tively” and insert “Secretaries of the 
principal branches thereof”; at the be- 
ginning of line 13 to strike out “five” 
and insert “not more.than six”; in line 
16, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
out “one” and insert “a”; in line 16, 
after the word “representing”, to strike 
out “the War Department and desig- 
nated by the Secretary of War, and one 
member of such committee representing 
the Navy Department and designated by 
the Secretary of the Navy”, and insert 
“each of the principal branches of the 
armed services and designated by the 
Secretary thereof“; on page 9, line 5, 
after the word “procedure”, to insert 
“subject to such restrictions as may be 
prescribed by the Executive Committee“; 
on page 9, after line 12, to strike out: 

(f) The Committee for the Division of Na- 
tional Defense shall establish regulations and 
procedures for the security classification of 
information or property in connection with 
scientific research (having military signifi- 
cance) under this Act, and for the proper 
safeguarding of any information or property 
so classified. 


And insert: 


(f) The Committee for the Division of 
National Defense shall advise the Director 
with respect to the establishment of regula- 
tions and procedures for the security classi- 
fication of information or property in con- 
nection with scientific research (having mili- 
tary significance) under this Act, and for the 
proper safeguarding of any such information 
or property which may be classified by the 
Director in accordance with such regulations 
and procedures, 


So as to make the section read: 
DIVISIONAL COMMITTEES 
Sec. 8. (a) There shall be a committee for 
each division of the Foundation. 
(b) Each divisional committee, except the 
Committee for the Division of National De- 
fense, shall be appointed by the Foundation 
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and shall consist of not less than five per- 
sons who may be members or nonmembers 
of the Foundation. 

(c) The Committee for the Division of 
National Defense shall consist of members 
in a number which is a multiple of twelve, 
to be fixed by the Foundation, but which 
shall be not less than twelve and not more 
than thirty-six. One-half of the members of 
such committee shall be civilians appointed 
by the Foundation, and the remaining half 
shall be representatives of the armed services, 
designated in equal numbers, respectively, by 
the Secretaries of the principal branches 
thereof. There shall be within the divi- 
sional committee for the Division of Na- 
tional Defense an executive committee of 
not more than six, consisting of the chair- 
man of the divisional committee, as chair- 
man; two civilian members of such commit- 
tee elected’ annually by the civilian members 
thereof; a member of such committee rep- 
resenting each of the principal branches of 
the armed services and designated by the 

Secretary thereof. Such executive committee 
shall perform such functions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Committee for the Division of 
National Defense with the approval of the 
Foundation. 

(d) The term of each member of each di- 
visional committee shall be fixed by the ap- 
pointing or designating authority. Each di- 
yisional committee shall annually elect its 
own chairman from among its own members, 
and shall prescribe its own rules of procedure, 
subject to such restrictions as may be pre- 
scribed by the executive committee. 

(e) Each divisional committee shall have 
the power and duty to make recommenda- 
tions to, and advise and consult with, the 
executive committee and the Director with 
respect to matters relating to the program 
of its division, and shall have such addi- 
tional powers and duties as the Foundation 
may delegate or assign to it. 

(f) The Committee for the Division of Na- 
tional Defense shall advise the Director with 
respect to the establishment of regulations 
and procedures for the security classification 
of information or property in connection with 
scientific research (baving military signifi- 
cance) under this act, and for the proper 
safeguarding of any such information or 
property which may be classified by the Di- 
rector in ‘accordance with such regulations 
and procedures. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 
11, on page 13, after line 17, to strike 
out: > 

(b) All inventions produced by employees 
of the Foundation in the course of their as- 
signed activities for the Foundation shall be 
made freely available to the public, or, if 
patented, shall be freely dedicated to the 
public. 


And insert: 


(b) No officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
is directly related to the subject matter 
thereof: Provided, however, That this section 
11 (b) shall not be construed to prevent any 
officer or employee of the Foundation from 
executing any application for patent on any 
such invention for the purpose of assigning 
the same to the Government or its nominee 
in accordance with such rules and regule- 
tions as the Foundation may establish. 


So as to make the section read: 


PATENT RIGHTS 


Sec. 11. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
Fangement executed by the Foundation 
which relates to sciegtific research shall 
contain provisions goverming the disposition 
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of inventions produced thereunder in a man- 
ner calculated to protect the public interest 
and the equities of the individual or or- 
ganization with which the contract or other 
arrangement is executed. 

(b) No officer or employee of the Foun- 
dation shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and 
which is directly related to the subject mat- 
ter thereof: Provided, however, That this 
section 11 (b) shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion from executing any application for 
patent on any such invention for the pur- 
pose of assigning the same to the Govern- 
ment or its nominee in accordance with such 
rules and regulations as the Foundation may 
establish. 


The next amendment was, in section 
15, on page 16, after line 18, to strike out: 
(b) The Director may appoint with the 
approval of the executive committee a Dep- 
uty Director who shall receive compensation 
at a rate of not to exceed $12,000 per annum. 


And insert: 


(b) The Director may appoint, with the 
approval of the executive committee, a Dep- 
uty Director who shall exercise and perform 
the powers and duties of the Director during 
his absence or disability and shall exercise 
and perform such powers and duties as may 
be delegated to him by the Director. The 
Deputy Director shall receive compensation 
at a rate of not to exceed $12,000 per annum. 


On page 18, line 23, after the word “by”, 
to strike out “the”; in the same line, after 
the word “organizations”, to insert 
“agencies, and institutions’; on page 19, 
line 1, after the word “agencies”, to 
strike out “best”; in line 2, after the word 
“desired”, to strike out “and”; in line 5, 
after the name “District of Columbia”, 
to insert “(3) aiding institutions, agen- 
cies, or organizations which if aided will 
advance further research, and (4) en- 
courage the growth of independent re- 
search by individuals.”; and on page 19. 
after line 14, to insert: 


(j) Funds available to any agency of the 
Government for scientific or technical re- 
search or development, or the provision of 
facilities therefor, shall be available for 
transfer, with the approval of the head of the 
agency involved, in whole or in part to the 
Foundation, and funds so transferred shall 
be expendable in the same manner and for 
the same purposes as funds appropriated to 
the Foundation for its general purposes. 

(k) The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel shall be transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the Foun- 
dation, together with such of the personnel, 
records, property, and balances of appropria- 
tions as have been utilized or are available 
for use in the administration of such roster 
as may be determined by the President. The 
transfer provided for in this subsection shall 
take effect at such time or times as the Presi- 
dent shall direct. : 


So as to make the section read: 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) The Director shall appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be n to carry out the provisions 
of this act. Such appointments shall be made 
and such compensation shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and regulations and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended, except that, 
when deemed desirable by the Director, tech- 
nical and professional personnel may be em- 
ployed without regard to the civil-service laws 
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or regulations, and their compensation may 
be fixed without regard to the provisions of 
the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
The Deputy Director hereinafter provided 
for, and the members of the divisional com- 
mittees and advisory committees, shall be 
appointed without regard to the civil-service 
laws or regulations. 

(b) The Director may appoint, with the 
approval of the executive committee, a 
Deputy Director who shall exercise and per- 
form the powers and duties of the Director 
during his absence or disability and shall 
exercise and perform such powers and duties 
as may be delegated to him by the Director 
The Deputy Director shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate of not to exceed $12,000 per 
annum. 

(e) The Foundation shall not, itself, oper- 
ate any laboratories or pilot plants. 

(d) The members of the Foundation, anc 
the members of each divisional committee 
and of each advisory committee appointed by 
the Foundation, shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $50 for each day engaged in the 
business of the Foundation, and shall be 
allowed actual and necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses (including, in lieu of 
subsistence, per diem allowances at a rate 
not in excess of $10) when engaged, away 
from home, in the duties of their offices. 

(e) Persons holding other offices in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
may serve as members of the divisional com- 
mittees or of any advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Foundation, but they shall not 
receive remuneration for their services as 
such members during any period for which 
they receive compensation for their services 
in such other offices. 2 

(f) Service of an individual as a member of 
the Foundation or of a divisional committee 
or of an advisory committee shall not be con- 
sidered as service bringing him within the 
provisions of section 109 or section 113 of the 
Criminal Code (U. 8. C., 1940 ed., title 18 
secs. 198 and 203) or section 19 (e) of the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944, unless the 
act of such individual, which by such section 
is made unlawful when performed by an in- 
dividual referred to in such section, is with 

to any particular matter which di- 
rectly involves the Foundation or in which 
the Foundation is directly interested. 

(g) The Office of Scientific Research and 
Development is abolished, and its affairs shall 
be liquidated by the Foundation, which shall 
be its successor agency. The property, rec- 
ords, funds (including all unexpended bal- 
ances of appropriations or other funds now 
available), and contracts (and rights and 
obligations thereunder) of the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development are trans- 
ferred to the Foundation. Such abolition ana 
transfer shall take effect as of the date upon 
which five members of the executive com- 
mittee provided for in section 5 have qualified 
and taken office. 

(h) In making contracts or other arrange 
ments for scientific research, the Foundation 
shall utilize appropriations available there- 
for in such manner as will, in its discretion. 
best realize the objectives of (1) having the 
work performed by organizations, agencies. 
and institutions, or individuals, including 
Government agencies, qualified by training 
and experience to achieve the results desired: 
(2) strengthening the research staff of or- 
ganizations, particularly nonprofit organiza- 
tions, in the States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia; (3) aiding institutions, 
agencies, or organizations which, if aided, 
will advance further research; and (4) en- 
courage the growth of independent research 
by individuals. 

(i) The activities of the Foundation shall 
be construed as supplementing and not 
superseding, curtailing, or limiting any of the 
functions or activities of other Government 
agencies (except the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development) authorized to en- 
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gage in scientific research or scientific de- 
velopment, 

(j) Funds available to any agency of the 
Government for scientific or technical re- 
search or development, or the provision of 
facilities therefor, shall be available for trans- 
fer, with the approval of the head of the 
agency involved, in whole or in part to the 
Foundation, and funds so transferred shall 
be expendable in the same manner and for 
the same purposes as funds appropriated to 
the Foundation for its general purposes. 

(k) The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel shall be transferred 
from. the Department of Labor to the Foun- 
dation, together with such of the personnel, 
records, property, and balances of appropria- 
tions as have been utilized or are available 
for use in the administration of such roster 
as may be determined by the President. The 
transfer provided for in this subsection shall 
take effect at such time or times as the Presi- 
dent shall direct. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
completes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may propound 
a question to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey in connection with a matter which 
he has discussed? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. O'CONOR. May I ask the Sen- 
ator whether, in his opinion, there are 
adequate safeguards in the bill for the 
protection of the rights of individuals in 
the administration of patents, for ex- 
ample, or whether such rights might be 
claimed by an institution or subdivision? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator to page 13, 
section 11, subsection (a), which pro- 
vides for patents and the protection of 
individuals, as we conceived it to be cov- 
ered by this type of bill. I quote from 
section 11: 

Sec. 11. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement executed by the Foundation 
which relates to scientific research shall con- 
tain provisions governing the disposition of 
inventions produced thereunder in a man- 
ner calculated to protect the public interest 
and the equities of the individual or organi- 
zation with which the contract or other 
arrangement is executed. 


It was felt by the committee that espe- 
cially in view of the fact that we are 
dealing with basic science rather than 
applied science, there would be very few 
cases in which the patent issue would 
arise, but that when it did arise it would 
be protected by the contract made by 
the Foundation with the institution or 
individual concerned. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I thank the distin- 

guished Senator from New Jersey for 
the information and express myself as 
satisfied that this is a proposal which 
can be of inestimable value to our gen- 
eration. 
Will the Senator state whether or not 
in his opinion there is any proper meth- 
od established for the screening of ap- 
plications so that there might be elimi- 
nated proposals from irresponsible 
sources, or what in the vernacular might 
be termed “crackpot” suggestions? 

Mr. SMITH. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator that we made no legis- 
lative detailed rules, because we felt that 
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the way in which the Foundation would 
be established, with 24 selected persons 
appointed by the President, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, was the 
wiser way to protect us in the screening 
process in determining what basic areas 
of research should be pursued by the 
Foundation. We felt that that was the 
best protection that could be given to the 
American people in the proper handling 
of the Foundation. 

Mr. O’CONOR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield in order that I may 
ask the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
SMITH] a question? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I notice one pro- 
vision on page 11 which I think should 
be explained. I refer to the language in 
line 3, in which we say: 

No individual shall be listed in such reg- 
ister without his consent. 


I ask the Senator from New Jersey 
whether that means that the Founda- 
tion will maintain a register of scientific 
and technical personnel of all types, in- 
cluding those who have fellowships and 
scholarships. 

Mr. SMITH. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Therefore the re- 
striction that no individual shall be listed 
in such register without his consent 
means that no scientifically inclined per- 
son need participate unless he wishes to 
do so. 

Mr. SMITH. I think that is the cor- 
rect explanation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Undoubtedly most 
of those who receive scholarships or fel- 
lowships would be listed anyway, with or 
without their consent. 

Mr. SMITH. I think they would be 
listed automatically. Probably they 
would want to be listed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to state at the outset that I agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmitTH) that this is an important piece of 
legislation. It is not only important, but 
it is one of the most important that will 
face this Congress. It seems a crying 
shame to me that yesterday afternoon, 
and again this afternoon, when a mat- 
ter of the importance of this legislation 
is under consideration, affecting not only 
the safety of this country, but its health 
and welfare and prosperity, there should 
be present not more than a handful of 
Members of the Senate, who will vote or, 
a bill about which they apparently know 
nothing unless they have studied it. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the bill 
contains a few major weaknesses. The 
purpose of the bill is one which we can 
no longer avoid, one upon which we as 
a Congress must take action. The gen- 
eral purpose is the development in this 
country of a body of research scientists. 
Many persons look upon this bill as a 
step in the development of scientific re- 
search, What is scientific research? 
Scientific research has one foundation- 
stone, and that is the building of a body 
of persons capable of carrying it on, and 
the maintenance of that body of workers 
so that when the occasion arises the 
necessary research will be done. 
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Let us look at the problem from the 
military viewpoint. A new weapon may 
be developed tomorrow, the next day, or 
next month. We found that weapons 
developed 20 years ago were obsolete 
when we got into World War II. We 
discovered that the same thing was true 
even of weapons developed a year before. 
Anyone who doubts that statement 
should read the history of the famous 
Grant tank at El Alamein. Thus it 
should be clear that it is the personnel 
capable of going ahead with these proj- 
ects that means so much to this country. 

We have had a rather backward view 
of research. It has been purely com- 
mercial, dollar-conscious, nickel-con- 
scious, penny-conscious. We led the 
world in applied research and applied 
engineering; but we have taken from 
others—from Germany, from England, 
from France, and from Italy—the basic 
ideals. We talk about the atomic bomb. 
The principle of atomic fission was dis- 
covered long ago. We made a spectacu- 
lar application of it. The people of the 
United States think that we have the 
secret of the atomic bomb, but actually 
its basic principles were discovered in 
Europe originally, and other principles 
far in advance of those may be discovered 
any day abroad and the application 
which we have made may become ob- 
solete. This is best illustrated by the 
fact that one of the principal questions 
in connection with this bill is that of 
dollar application. The theory of the 
bill, as it now rests, is that it is a bill for 
scientists. I do not say, to produce 
scientists; I say, for scientists. It is a 
bill for patents. What are patents? 
Patents are property; they are property 
rights in the things that are developed. 
But the minute the United States Gov- 
ernment undertakes to apply to inven- 
tions the same principles that are applied 
by every commercial company in the 
United States, hands are thrown up in 
holy horror, and it is said that the peo- 
ple, as stockholders in the corporation, 
should not apply those principles, shat, 
if they do, they cannot get to work for 
them such scientists as those who work 
for companies X, Y, and Z. 

Let me refer to the history of this 
subject. There has been some talk about 
it. I have been engaged in an investi- 
gation of this subject since 1941. - I have 
drafted, with the assistance of others, 
11 or 12 bills seeking to bring this mat- 
ter to a head. In the Seventy-ninth 
Congress we drafted a bill. After it was 
drafted we met in the old Military Af- 
fairs Committee room, across the hall 
from this chamber, with Dr. Bush, whose 
name has frequently been mentioned, Dr. 
Bowman, and various others. We pre- 
pared a bill which would produce the 
result upon which we agreed, and we 
agreed that the bill would work. The 
bill was brought to the Senate floor with 
the understanding that it was a com- 
promise measure; it was a measure to 
which even the most inveterate oppon- 
ents of monopoly could not object. It 
was only when Mr. Teeter, who sat op- 
posite the Senator from New Jersey dur- 
ing the hearings, became active when the 
bill reached the floor of the House, that 
it was discovered that some people who 
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were in the meeting had welshed on 
their agreement. 

The principle of this bill is of para- 
mount importance, but the principle is 
not as yet adequately represented. The 

_ principle of the bill, I may say, Mr. 
President, is, first, the development in 
the United States of a group of research 
scientists. Let me define what I mean 
by that. It has been well defined by Dr. 
Bush, Dr. Jewett, Dr. Bowman, Dr. Con- 
ant, and various others, who stated in 
the hearings in the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, which hearings apparently 
have not as yet been read, that no in- 
vention or discovery of real value in the 
basic sciences was ever made by persons 
over 35 years of age. The basic prin- 
ciples come from young scientists; the 
theory being, apparently, that when they 
are over 35 they become, so to speak, 
in a rut, Thus it means that if we in 
the United States hope to go ahead and 
maintain our place in the sun, we must 
have a constant flow of young scientists. 
We have woefully slipped in that en- 
deavor. We drafted our young scientists 
during the war; we made infantrymen 
of them. We did everything with them 
except what should have been done. 

Today we find ourselves at a blossom- 
ing period in the United States, devoid 
of most of our scientific students except 
those who were rated under a IV-F clas- 
sification, those who are taking advan- 
tage of the GI bill of rights, and some 
who are endeavoring with their own 
private funds to get an education. We 
have lost at least 5 years, and we were 
woefully behind even before we lost those 
years. We were not keeping abreast of 
research. That is plainly evidenced by 
the fact that the country could afford to 
go into applied research only in the case 
of engineering work. Let me give the 
Senate an example. Penicillin was dis- 
covered in England long years before it 
was ever used in this country. We con- 
ducted applied research which produced 
a commercial method of manufacture. 
But all research has been dominated by 
one thing—commercialism, the dollar 
value. That is one thing we should get 
away from if we can, if we expect to 
progress. We have bought basic ideas 
from Germany, and in the buying of 
them we have surrendered our rights by 
entering into cartels. We have bought 
them from England, France, and Italy, 
and then we have gone ahead with engi- 
neering and merely applied them. They 
will. return great benefits to us if we 
properly apply them, if we give to the 
young men and women of inquisitive and 
scientific minds a chance to get an edu- 
cation, if we encourage them to forge 
ahead and to advance into the unex- 
plored fields of science, the great un- 
known. Dr. Bush called it the great 
frontier. No frontier can be adequately 
maintained unless we have a sufficient 
number of people to explore it, guard it, 
protect it, and to advance along the fron- 
tier when opportunity demands. Sci- 
ence is the great frontier, but unfortu- 
nately we have gone ahead only in those 
fields which paid dollar dividends. We 
have spent millions of dollars in discov- 
ering a new enamel for refrigerators that 
will not stain. I think it was the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. which devoted 12 
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months’ time in research because an 
atmospheric condition in Baltimore 
caused the enamel on a refrigerator to 
stain. At the same time no effort was 
made to do certain other things which 
might uave been done. I do not blame 
GMC. They are in business for money, 
and they must take care of themselves. 
We in the Government are interested in 
the welfare of all the people, and for 
that reason we must develop scientists 
and take care of them. 

As I have stated, at the last session of 
the Congress the Senate passed a bill 
known as Senate bill 1850 which had 
been agreed upon as a workable bill, a 
bill under which we could do the greatest 
amount of development with the least 
amount of interference with private en- 
terprise. That bill passed the Senate 
after a 4-day debate in which every point 
was discussed. It went to the House. 
where, due to various conditions, it died 


' by a process of strangulation, I may say. 


In the main I agree with the bill intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmITH], for himself and 
other Senators, except as to certain op- 
erational necessities. I want to suggest 
one idea with regard to the bill. I do 
not want this bill to be a basis for loot 
and theft. I am going to be frank, Mr. 
President, and call a spade a spade. We 
must realize that the people of the United 
States—not merely a small group, but 
the whole people of our country—are go- 
ing to support these efforts and have an 
interest in the results, if any are achieved. 
I agree with the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey that the major portion 
of the processes and articles derived from 
this research, indeed, I should say 80 
percent of it, will not in any sense of the 
word be patentable; but a certain per- 
centage, particularly as pertains to the 
national defense, will be patentable. 

In the past we have patented new in- 
ventions in connection with national de- 
fense, and have turned over the manu- 
facturing rights in connection with them 
to certain private companies, that, in 
many cases, under cartel agreements, as 
is plainly shown by records in the posses- 
sion of the United States Senate, have 
made such inventions available to foreign 
nations, and have received payment 
therefor, so that in those cases the re- 
sults of Government research went for 
naught. 

In the past our Government has devel- 
oped other things for which private or- 
ganizations have sought to take credit. 
For instance, let me refer to the processes 
for the hardening of woods. In this in- 
stance there was a great deal of news- 
paper publicity, in which credit was given 
to a certain private company as being 
responsible for the development of those 
processes, although they were actually 
developed by the Government. Finally 
the company which received the publicity 
apologized and said it was merely manu- 
facturing under the processes perfected 
by Government scientists. 

Mr. President, in this bill we should 
seek to avoid various mistakes which 
have been made in other cases. Never- 
theless, in the first place, it was admitted 
by the Senator from New Jersey that 
under the bill the plan is to proceed by 
the trial-and-error method. It is use- 
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less to follow a trial-and-error method 
when we know that something is wrong. 
We had better cure it in advance; that 
is only common horse sense. 

Mr. President, why do Senators think 
they were sent to Washington? Do our 
States send us to Washington as Mem- 
bers of the Senate and do they send 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to Washington, and merely give us a li- 
cense to muddle through, to experiment 
with the people’s money by means of 
trial-and-error methods? Or do the peo- 
ple send us to Washington to use the 
sense God gave us and the sense they 
think we possess; they may be making 
a terrific mistake about that, and some- 
times I think they are, so that there may 
be a minimum of error and a maximum 
avoidance of the trial process; in short, 
so that we, the representatives of the 
people of the United States, may proceed 
to enact laws which will be so well con- 
sidered in advance that in most cases a 
process of trial-and-error will not be 
necessary. I do not like the trial-and- 
error method, and I do not think the peo- 
ple like it. It is the little fellow who 
always suffers under the trial-and-error 
procedure; he is the one who is hurt, and 
who does not have sufficient money to 
hire the lawyers to protect himself. 

As I have said, I have long been in- 
terested in scientific research and a Gov- 
ernment scientific foundation. I have 
been working on it for a long time, even 
at times when it was almost dangerous to 
do so; at times when, if a man went into 
the McGraw-Hill organization or into 
other organizations of a similar nature 
and admitted that he was interested in 
a Government scientific research pro- 
gram, he would almost have been shot. 

Mr. President, as we were told yester- 
day, the committee heard 150 scientists 
testify in regard to this subject. Let me 
say something which was not stated yes- 
terday, namely, that the only one of the 
150 scientists who testified in opposition 
to the bill was a very distinguished scien- 
tist by the name of Dr. Jewett, who is 
president of the Bell Research Labora- 
tories, vice president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and at the 
time he testified was president of the 
National Academy of Sciences. All the 
other scientists who testified were in 
favor of the entire program proposed by 
the bill. For some reason, unknown to 
me, Dr. Jewett opposed it. However, he 
is, and has for a long time been, the 
leading figure in the National Academy of 
Sciences. I call attention to the section 
of the bill which provides that the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences shall nomi- 
nate—and probably dominate—the dol- 
lar-a-year board which would have con- 
trol of the operations under the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. President, recently, at a meeting 
in Washington of outstanding scientists 
representing the leading scientific socie- 
ties of the United States, those at the 
meeting went on record by casting a 
number of votes in regard to the various 
provisions of this bill. I should like to 
state for the Recorp something with re- 
gard to those votes. According to the 
minutes of the meeting, which was held 
on February 23 of this year, a straw vote 
was cast, for instance, on the question of 
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the administrative set-up to be estab- 
lished. In that vote, 41 of an approxi- 
mate total of 115 who were present voted 
in favor of having a single administra- 
tor. Only 22 voted in favor of a part- 
time board, which is suggested by the 
pending bill. Thirty-two were in favor 
of a full-time board, and 18 expressed no 
preference. That vote was on the ques- 
tion of the form of administration to be 
established. In my opinion, the pro- 
visions of the pending bill with respect 
to that matter constitute one of the 
weaknesses of the bill. As I have said, 
all those scientists testified that unless 
our Government took action to further 
scientific research, basic science in the 
United States would not advance beyond 
its present state, and in fact would de- 
teriorate, because of the failure to train 
thousands of potential scientists. 

Mr. President, during the past 5 years 
I have received a tremendous volume of 
correspondence on this subject. It has 
covered many details. I wish to direct 
the especial attention of the Members 
of the Senate to three principal items for 
which provision is made in the pending 
measure, because they are the principal 
points which have been raised in these 
discussions. Although I feel the utmost 
sympathy for the attitude of many of 
the writers, I also realize that if a Gov- 
ernment proposal affecting the bar asso- 
ciation were presented to a group of 
lawyers, they would tend to be highly 
critical and to take a stand in opposi- 
tion; and it seems to me that we would 
meet with a similar situation in the case 
of a group of doctors or in the case of 
a group of farmers. We must remember 
that most of our scientists have spent 
their lives in universities or in private 
commercial laboratories. They have 
worked with or under research founda- 
tions administered by boards of trustees 
or directors, practically all of whom are 
hired for their business ability. In most 
instances, the men on those boards of 
trustees or boards of directors are ap- 
pointed or elected to serve as trustees or 
directors of certain funds which private 
philanthropy has provided, or, in the 
case of Government, funds which have 
been dedicated to one direct objective, 
as was the case when the Congress re- 
cently appropriated $200,000,000 for re- 
search for the Army alone. I may men- 
tion also the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Carnegie Foundation, and others, in 
which research is carried on under cer- 
tain specific directives. In order to 
utilize the funds, the board of trustees 
establishes an operating agency of sci- 
entists, usually at a university or in con- 
nection with a foundation, and then se- 
lects and hires an administrative head 
or officer to handle the business and ad- 
ministrative details. He, in turn, se- 
lects and hires the technical operating 
staff. That is the way these things are 
handled, and have been handled in the 
past. 

In the business end, the men who han- 
dle the funds are specially trained for 
that purpose, and they select the tech- 
nical men who say how the funds shall 
be spent, and what are the most worth- 
while projects. 

Mr. President, we are stepping into an 
unexplored field. Never before has this 
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Nation thought of going into a project of 
research, which would seek unexplored 
fields and explore them, and in that op- 
eration pick out to be explored first the 
most important ones which would bring 
the greatest benefit in the shortest time. 
Never have we sought to develop the 
scientists to explore those fields. We 
have appropriated money to train sol- 
diers, we have appropriated money to 
train various others; but never have we 
appropriated men to handle the most 
important part of the defense of this 
country, not only in peacetime, but in 
wartime. 

Much was said yesterday about the 
various scientific organizations which 
have done magnificent work for the Na- 
tion, and I do not wish in any way to 
decry those organizations. In 1863, when 
the War Between the States was in prog- 
ress, when the Union Army needed the 
utmost which could be provided by sci- 
entific development, which then was rel- 
atively small, President Lincoln first or- 
ganized a group of scientists, and later a 
bill was passed creating the National 
Academy of Sciences. It functioned 
magnificently during the Civil War. 

The Spanish-American War was rela- 
tively a minor skirmish, and not much 
along this line was needed. We were 
then experimenting with dynamite- 
throwing ships, but that was done by the 
Navy. 

World War I came along, and a new 
organization was set up. Why did the 
Government set up a new organization? 
Why did it not continue the old organi- 
zation, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences? It was because the National 
Academy of Sciences, born in the heart 
of a bitter war, which had done magnifi- 
cent work in that war, had gradually be- 
come a society to honor leading scien- 
tists by electing them to membership. 
We had to get a new organization for 
World War I. We got one, and it did 
fine work in that war. But once the 
patriotic fervor and the patriotic de- 
mand of war ceased, just as in the case 
of the National Academy of Sciences, it 
retrograded to a peacetime status. 

Then came World War II. We had 
the National Academy of Sciences, we had 
the organization which followed it. 
Nevertheless we had to create the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
because the second organization had in 
turn become obsolete and obsolescent. 
In both cases no provision had been made 
to maintain an operating scientific 
agency, to pay people to see that progress 
was made. Once the fervor and the 
patriotism of war had passed, there was 
not much activity. 

Oh, yes, we can submit a question to 
the National Academy of Sciences, and 
eventually, when they have had time 
to look into it, a group will be appointed 
to go into the matter, and then even- 
tually, when the group has had time to 
operate, their suggestions will be sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. President, I do not blame them. 
Those gentlemen are busy. All of them 
are men of great scientific attainment. 
They are men who have to make a 
living. They have families to support. 
They have to keep progressing in the 
businesses in which they are engaged. 
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A college president cannot leave his 
college every two weeks and journey to 
Washington, to spend several days look- 
ing over the minute details of operating 
a government agency. He may meet 
with others, and gladly will meet, for 
the formulation of general policy, but 
the details have to be neglected. He can- 
not find the time to meet others and 
lay down policies which will last for 
several months, unless they be very 
general. 

Mr. President, let us go back to the 
year 1942, and read some of the reports 
of the War Investigating Committee and 
a few of the reports of other committees 
on the subject of dollar-a-year men, and 
the waste entailed by the utilization of 
dollar-a-year men, the waste entailed 
in war by the fact that we could not hire 
competent men, the men we needed, and 
put them on a full-time basis. I suggest 
that Members of the Senate go to the 
General Electric Co. and talk to Mr. 
C. E. Wilson, who gave up his posi- 
tion as president of that company, and 
came to Washington and worked for 
$9,500 a year, because he declined to be 
a dollar-a-year man. I have the utmost 
respect and love for Mr. Wilson; he is 
a splendid, patriotic American. 

Talk to Donald Nelson, who was the 
head of the War Production Board. He 
did the same thing. Talk to a few others 
who declined to be part-time men, and, 
instead, accepted a bare living wage in 
order to devote their entire time to the 
Government service in Washington, and 
be cut off from other things. If Senators 
will talk to these men, they will under- 
stand to what I am referring when I 
speak of administrative questions. 

So, Mr. President, the question of ad- 
ministration is important, because the 
previous, “part-time” administrations 
have failed, except in time of war. In 
time of war men will give their time to 
their government, and gladly give it, but 
in time of peace it is different. It is 
hard to get men who will devote the 
time necessary to enable them to go into 
the most minute details of operating an 
organization of the size and of the na- 
tional importance of the proposed 
Foundation. 

Russia has set up a program by which 
in 5 years she hopes to overshadow the 
rest of the world in the development of 
scientists, under a foundation which 
makes provision for sending potential 
scientists to school. If we would keep 
our place in the sun, we cannot depend 
on the basic research of Germany as we 
have in the past, we cannot afford to 
have our business and our defense ef- 
forts stultified by being compelled to buy 
their second-hand manufacturing li- 
censes under their patents. We have to 
find new methods, new things, new men, 
and we have to develop the men who 
can function efficiently in this Nation. 

As I said before, the scientists in col- 
leges and universities have their work 
cut out for them. They are 7-day-a- 
week men. The scientists in the large 
laboratories, except the executive types, 
have their work cut out for them, and 
one of their first tasks is to see that their 
laboratories do not get into a jam by 
losing any patent rights. 
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We are looking after the Government. 
I care not how many men come from 
various corporations and ask me to pro- 
tect the patent rights of corporations, 
I shall make the same answer I have 
always made, “I want to do the same 
thing for my Government, which is the 
greatest corporation in the United States 
of America, that you gentlemen do for 
the private corporations you represent.” 
That touches on one feature which I 
think is a weakness in the bill. 

Note that under the pending bill, if 
the Senate follows the recommendation 
of the committee, the Foundation is to be 
composed of 24 men selected by the Pres- 
ident, from lists submitted by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, the Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges, and the 
Association of State Universities, and 
such other scientific or educational soci- 
eties as the President may wish to con- 
sult. I should like to ask that, at some 
time during the debate, my very distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from New 
Jersey, place in the Recorp a list of all the 
scientific societies in the United States 
that could qualify under the pending 
bill. It would be interesting to see to 
what extent they interlock, and to see 
how many jealousies there would be. 

Under the bill the Foundation in effect 
selects a director on a full-time basis. 
However, the director is answerable only 
to a select executive group of 9, who in 
turn are answerable only to a general 
group of 24, who in turn are answerable to 
nobody. I have observed similar groups 
in operation over a long period of time, 
and I have discovered that multiple 
groups may be extremely valuable on 
judicial questions, in advisory capacities, 
and in laying down general policies; but, 
when it comes to the employment of a 
man who is answerable only to such 
group, I find the multiple group does not 
function so well. Numerous experiences 
of governments, both State and National, 
in the past 25 years have shown the weak- 
ness of multiple groups. The same thing 
is true in respect to the employment of a 
part-time man, who may say, “I simply 
did not have time; I was simply too busy 
in the laboratory to investigate this mat- 
ter thoroughly; I have to rely on the sug- 
gestions of John Smith, here.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder whether 
the Senator, out of his long experience, 
is able to cite any precedent for an or- 
ganization of this particular type, con- 
nected with the Government? 

Mr. KILGORE. No; I can think of no 
precedent in the Federal Government for 
this particular type of organization. 
There are, however, many general prece- 
dents, involving boards that have been 
established. I may mention as a fair 
precedent, the dual control of OPM, two 
men having been appointed to head the 
Office of Production Management. As a 
result, nobody ranit. Before that, there 
was a committee of five. If it had been 
left in the hands either of the two men 
or of the committee of five, with no re- 
sponsibility on the part of a single indi- 
vidual, I may say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that I do not know whether by 
this time we should have been saluting 
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the Rising Sun of Japan or the Cross of 
Hitler. In any event, we certainly would 
not have had any of the equipment which 
was so badly needed in the war. Every 
time poor old General Knudsen was 
jumped on he had the convenient excuse 
of blaming it on his associate, who had 
blocked him; and every time General 
Knudsen's associate was jumped on he 
had the convenient excuse of blaming it 
on General Knudsen. When it was han- 
dled by a committee of five, each one of 
the five was able to pass the blame on to 
four others. There was no responsibility 
to the Government on the part of any 
single individual. 

Mr. President, let us not get away from 
the fact that, if we are to believe the 
Constitution, the Government of the 
United States consists of every citizen of 
the United States. We speak of the 
Government in Washington, or the Gov- 
ernment in some other place. The peo- 
ple of the United States are the Govern- 
ment, and, when the people are paying 
the money and furnishing everything, 
certainly they must be entitled to an ac- 
counting by their elected representatives; 
they should not be left to a hand-picked 
group having no particular responsibility 
to the people. 

I do not want the debate to be influ- 
enced by politics. What I am saying is 
that I do not want our action to be domi- 
nated by partisan politics. I realize that 
under present conditions that is to be 
avoided. I think that a President, an- 
swerable to the whole people, would and 
should be above that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KiLGORE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wanted to ask 
the Senator one question. I gathered 
from his statement that he considered 
the functions of OPM to have been cast 
in exactly the same mold as that pro- 
vided in the scientific research bill. I 
entirely disagree with him. There is at 
this time a project of an entirely differ- 
ent kind to be carried out. What failed 
in the case of the OPM has nothing 
whatever to do with the present debate, 
and is entirely apart from the discussion. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey wheth- 
er be can define the duties of the OPM 
and its predecessor, the National 
Council? 

Mr. SMITH. All I can say is, I see no 
possible relation between OPM and the 
National Science Foundation. The point 
I make is that the argument is not rel- 
evant. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator from 
New Jersey know what the duties of the 
OPM were? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say that the 
duties of OPM were very similar to the 
duties of the National Science Founda- 
tion, proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I simply disagree with 
that. 

Mr, KILGORE. The duties of OPM 
were, without contract, controls, or any- 
thing else, to obtain production, which is 
what the National Science Foundation is 
going to be required to do. The Foun- 
dation, without the ability to enter into 
ironclad contracts, or to draft people, 
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and things of that kind, must produce 
scientists. It will have to do just as the 
OPM did. However, that is not the vital 
point. The vital point is that where 
there is a division of responsibility to 
such an extent that responsibility can be 
shifted from person to person there is 
never an acceptance of responsibility by 
anyone. 

I refer to the pending bill: 

The Foundation shall elect biennially from 
its own membership an executive committee 
composed of nine members, which shall exer- 
cise the powers and duties of the Foundation. 


Under that provision, the members of 
the executive committee become the 
agents of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The executive committee may delegate or 
assign to officers, employees, and divisions 
within the Foundation any of its powers, 
duties, and functions. s 


It may, therefore, shift its responsibili- 
ties, if it so desires. It is a great buck- 
passing proposition. 

The executive committee shall choose its 
own chairman and vice chairman biennially, 
who shall also serve as chairman and vice 
chairman of the Foundation. The vice 
chairman shall perform the duties of the 
chairman in his absence. 

The executive committee shall meet at the 
call of the chairman or at such times as 
may be fixed by itself, but not less than 
six times each year. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KILGORE. 

from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was interrupted 
a moment ago. What I had in mind 
was, in the field of applied science, an 
activity such as that of the Bureau of 
Standards, the general purpose of which, 
in a sense, is similar to what is being 
attempted by the pending bill. In agri- 
culture a good deal of basic research 
has been performed; but as an adminis- 
trative matter independent «agencies 
have not been set up—independent, we 
will say, on the one hand, of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, or, on the other hand, 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
matter of the administrator's responsi- 
bility seems to me to be very important. 
It is the same as the problem with which 
the Senate struggled last year, at which 
time something in the nature of a com- 
promise was reached, still retaining re- 
sponsibility to the Government. That 
is the point I think should be made very 
clear. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. That is a correct state- 
ment of what was done last year. A 
method of selecting the administrator 
was determined, as a result of which he 
was made responsible. That was done 
with the view of obtaining his best serv- 
ices, while at the same time permitting 
scientific groups, through the suggestion 
of names, to have the utmost say in his 
selection. Responsibility was also placed 
upon the President of the United States, 
in order that he might not, as it were, 
shirk the responsibility of naming a well- 
qualified man. 

Before I yield further to the Senator 
from Arkansas may I say that, in my 
opinion, the best illustration of that 


I yield to the Senator 
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situation is the Bureau suggested by the 
Senator, namely, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Perhaps the Senator from Arkan- 
sas does not remember, but about 14 
months ago I think every Senator and 
every Member of the House and many 
others were asked by the Secretary of 
Commerce if we could recommend an 
individual to head the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. The reason was that the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards was about to 
retire and the Secretary wanted as his 
successor the best man among the top- 
flight scientists in the United States. 
He asked us if we could recommend such 
aman. I am sure the Senator from 
Arkansas received the same kind of let- 


ter I did. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 
Mr. KILGORE. At that time I did 


not make a recommendation, but I was 
very much impressed by the way in 
which the Secretary approached the 
situation. He said, “I want the best man 
I can place in that position, a man who 
is both a scientist and an administrator.” 
I believe he secured a good man for the 
position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I also believe he 
did. Will the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have some sym- 
pathy with the argument that there 
should be no politics connected with the 
Foundation. We hear such statements 
on all sides. We hear such statements 
in respect to State educational institu- 
tions. I have had some experience along 
that line. I do not believe the answer is 
to try to cut out the influence of politics 
in connection with responsibility for a 
public institution. The only answer is 
to have good politics. 

The Senator said something about 
nonpartisan politics, or whatever words 
he used. The word “politics” has 
through the years come to mean differ- 
ent things to different people, -but 
basically I do not think the answer is to 
try to cut off politics. I do not think 
that is sound procedure, as the Senator 
has pointed out. So long as Govern- 
ment money goes to support an institu- 
tion, and it is directed toward the public 
benefit, I myself do not see that it is 
necessary to divorce it from politics. 
There must be some trained responsibil- 
ity at the head. We cannot legislate 
soundly if we do not secure good admin- 
istrators, It is essential that good men 
be found to administer organizations 
which are directed toward the public 
interest. That is illustrated by what has 
happened in connection with the infor- 
mation service in the State Department. 
Everyone agrees that the information 
service in the State Department is a good 
thing, but some do not like the way it 
is administered, therefore they wish to 
abolish it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Knowing that the 
Senator from Arkansas was once the 
head of an educational institution, I 
wish to cite to him a situation which 
might well be considered in connection 
with what we are now asked to do. Let 
us say that a man selected to admin- 
ister an institution is not answerable 
to public authority, but is answerable to 
a nine-man executive committee. Let 
us say that, nevertheless, a legislative 
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body may control him by threatening to 
cut or actually cutting off his appropria- 
tion. How would a university or any 
State educational institution be able to 
operate if the legislature, the Governor, 
or anyone else connected with the State 
government said to the administrator: 
“If you do not do just what we want you 
to do in connection with the institution of 
which you are the head, we are going 
to cut off the money needed for its 
operation”? 

Mr. President, I have found that the 
average educational institution appre- 
ciates constructive views from Governors 
and State officials. When they make 
mistakes they want to have them called 
to their attention and they endeavor to 
correct them. They do not want to have 
the State funds cut off. The members 
of the board of governors of any educa- 
tional institution who are appointed are 
usually laymen who are placed on the 
board to give advice, to find out how 
things are working, and see to it that 
certain things do not happen. A board 
of governors consisting only of college 
professors would not work well. 

Senators may remember that the bill 
passed by the Senate last year contained 
a subdivision similar to the one con- 
tained in the pending amendment. It 
provided for a director, and for a board 
to serve under him consisting of men 
representing a cross section of the finest 
minds that could be found, and below the 
board we provided what might be called 
the college professors or deans. The bill 
provided for committees and divisions 
to plan all the scientific work. Then it 
provided for another individual who 
knew all the cross sections, who could 
come forward and say, “We think the 
work you are doing is fine. We will get 
the money needed, and stand back of 
you.” Then the men who really con- 
trolled the policy down below, who did 
the work, felt safe in going ahead. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for his remarks and his suggestion. I 
think he is absolutely correct. Bad 
politics always interferes with successful 
operation of an institution. But I may 
say that, as the Senator well knows, our 
Government is run by politics. Politics 
is policy making. If politics were 
abolished, democracy would cease. We 
could not even have a republic without 
politics. Perhaps my good friends across 
the aisle might insist that we could. 
But I would say that we could not even 
have a Republican Party without poli- 
tics. The Government is operated by 
politics. The better the politics the bet- 
ter the Government and the better off 
are the people. If politics should be 
abolished, what would we have? We 
would have totalitarianism or an oli- 
garchy, because that is what comes from 
abolition of politics. Politics is neces- 
sary to the successful operation of a free 
government. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sorry I was 
obliged to leave the Senate Chamber 
while the Senator from West Virginia 
was delivering his fine address, but so 
long as he is on the subject of the ad- 
ministration of the Foundation, I wish 
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to say that yesterday, on behalf of the 
Senator from Arkansas and myself, I 
submitted a sort of compromise choice 
between what is represented by the idea 
advanced by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, as embodied in last year’s bill, and 
the idea embodied in my original bill, 
and somewhat different from what is 
contained in the pending bill. After 
some conferences that proposal was 
found to be subject to amendment, and 
I have now prepared language which I 
desire to send to the desk and ask to have 
lie on the table. The amendment I pro- 
pose reads as follows: 

Sec. 6. Director of the Foundation: There 
shall be a Director of Foundation who, sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the 
Executive Committee, shall execute the poli- 
cies of the Foundation and perform such 
additional duties as may be prescribed by the 
Foundation. The Director shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, after receiving the 
recommendations of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and he shall serve for a term of 4 years 
subject to removal by the President or the 
Foundation. The Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $15,000 per year. 


The only difference between the sub- 
stitute proposal and the original pro- 
posal is that the original proposal pro- 
vides that the Director shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President, and our pro- 
posal limits his term to 4 years. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I fa- 
vor a full-time administrator. Under 
the present implementation of the bill 
provision is made for a full-time admin- 
istrator who is responsible only to a 
committee of 9, and through them to 
a committee of 24. He serves, it is true, 
by appointment of the President and at 
the will and pleasure of the President, 
but he has to report only to the Presi- 
dent, only once a year, and then the only 
thing the President can do, if he wants 
to do anything, is dismiss him. The only 
thing the Congress can do, if it wants to 
do anything, is to cut off the appropria- 
tion. There is no chance to place a check 
upon him because he is the servant of a 
small selected group, not the employee 
of the Government of the United States. 
We are subsidizing that group. 

There is another thing appearing fur- 
ther along in the implementation which 
I do not like. I now am thinking of the 
plane on which the real scientific work 
must be done. Again going back to Dr. 
Bush’s Science—The Endless Frontier, I 
wonder if we could defend a frontier, Mr. 
President, if the soldiers charged with its 
defense served whenever they felt like 
it and without pay. I well remember 
reading a book dealing with the Boer 
War. which I always said contained the 
perfect illustration of how not to win a 
war. The book described soldiers who 
served in just that way. If the soldiers 
wanted to go visiting, they went visiting. 
The number one sentry, when he went 
on outpost duty, always took two servants 
and a feather bed with him. He and his 
servants rode out on their horses, and 
when they got to the outpost the servants 
immediately prepared the feather bed, 
and the soldier went to sleep on it, and 
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the two servants stood one at the head 
of the bed and the other at the foot of 
the bed, and if some one tried to come 
through the guard line the soldier was 
awakened, and since he possessed the 
only gun, he was the only one who could 
challenge. But if someone came up to 
the guard line and fired before the sol- 
dier was awakened, that was the end of 
that soldier. If we are going to defend 
the endless frontier and keep scientific 
exploration constantly proceeding, we 
cannot depend on part-time individuals 
in toto. 

The bill which the Senate passed last 
year provided for a full-time deputy to 


coordinate the work of the committee. 


and to see that its members were called 
together and that they were operating in 
their own particular fields. 

I think that is absolutely essential. It 
is not contained in the present bill. I 
do not see how any group can hope to 
function, can hope to carry on this ex- 
ploration, can hope to maintain this fron- 
tier, can hope to eliminate useless proj- 
ects and promote useful projects, if we 
have a committee which comes to Wash- 
ington occasionally at the call of the 
chairman, a committee none of whose 
members are paid except, as was stated 
by the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona {Mr. MCFARLAND], $50 a day when 
they come here. How can we operate in 
that way and expect to hold the frontier 
and carry on the exploration? 

If I were not convinced that there are 
many scientists who are willing to ac- 
cept the challenge of these full-time 
tasks, I would not support legislation to 
establish the Foundation. They may be 
willing to take over these jobs, but we 
cannot expect them to work for us and 
try to carry on another full-time job at 
the same time, and devote the necessary 
time to the task. If we agree that the 
National Science Foundation is to be a 
governmental agency rather than a 
quasi-public civic organization of some 
kind, and if we agree that the powers of 
such an agency must be vested in full- 
time Government employees with no re- 
sponsibility other than to science and the 
Nation, we must still face the problem of 
the best form of top administration. 

There are two general solutions to the 
problem of top administration. Both 
are known. Senators have heard both 
solutions described. We have one more. 
All the solutions have real advantages, 
and they all have disadvantages. 

The first solution is that of having the 
President appoint, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, a single adminis- 
trator in whom all powers of the agency 
are vested, and in whom all responsibil- 
ities are vested. This administrator, in 
turn, selects and hires other Government 
employees and his division chiefs. 
These, in turn, select their subordinates. 
Thus there is created a definite organiza- 
tion similar to the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has done magnificent 
work in the research field with a like 
organization; similar to the Department 
of Commerce, which operates the Bureau 
of Standards so adequately; similar to 
the Department of the Interior, which 
handles mine safety and mine engineer- 
ing so well, under Dr. Sayers. The same 
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system is used in all Government depart- 
ments and in bureaus of those depart- 
ments. It has also been successful in 
many agencies of the executive branch 
of the Government. This agency must 
be a part of the executive branch. 

The advantages of the single-admin- 
istrator form of organization are clear- 
cut. He has all the responsibility for the 
success or failure of the organization. If 
it is satisfactory he gets the credit. If 
it is unsatisfactory he takes the blame. 
Everyone working in the agency knows 
the responsibilities under which he works. 
If one division is not doing a good job, 
the man in charge of that division takes 
the blame. 

The disadvantages of the single-ad- 
ministrator form are simply stated. It 
involves placing heavy responsibility in 
the hands of one man. If he is a good 
man, if he selects able administrative as- 
sistants and accepts their counsel in ar- 
riving at decisions, he will operate a good 
agency. Is not that true all the way 
through the Government, regardless of 
what party is in power and regardless of 
the period of time in which we were op- 
erating? That system has not produced 
a bad country. It has produced a coun- 
try which you, Mr. President, and I would 
not wish to leave to become a resident of 
some other country. 

That is the policy under which we 
have grown up, regardless of whether 
the President was a Republican or a 
Democrat. Regardless of the politics of 
Congress, there has always been on every 
Member of this body the responsibility 
to his own people. There has always 
been responsibility on the part of the 
chief of every bureau, upon the Presi- 
dent, and upon all of us. There has al- 
ways been one man on whom responsi- 
bility could be fixed. We know that if 
we vote wrong on the floor of the Senate 
the people of our home States will call 
it to our attention. They will not blame 
some other organization for our vote. 
They will not accept any such explana- 
tions. They will say, “Senator So-and- 
So did not vote in accordance with our 
interests.” 

If the President does something wrong, 
his is the responsibility. If the secre- 
tary in charge or the head of any Gov- 
ernment agency does something wrong, 
the people will blame it on him. 

But suppose we had five Presidents. 
Suppose we had a committee of Senators 
from each State, or a committee of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. 
Where would the people place the blame? 
How many persons in the United States 
know the names of all the members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a 
relatively small body? How many per- 
sons in the United States know the 
names of the members of the CAA or 
the CAB? But they all know the name 
of the head of a department, or they 
can find out in a hurry, and they can 
jump on him. They know who is Presi- 
dent. They know who their Representa- 
tive is, and who their Senator is. That 
is the reason for responsibility and 
credit, and that is what produces good 
government. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The criticism 
which is advanced on the ground of pol- 
itics is one-sided. Is not such criticism 
offset by the probability that there will 
develop, under the administration as es- 
tablished, a conflict of interest between 
the interests of the large board and the 
interests of the institutions which its 
members represent, institutions which 
are likely to be the agencies with which 
contracts are made? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In other words, we 
never eliminate the question of the pos- 
sibility of a conflict of interest—the pos- 
sibility of political interference on the 
one hand if the member happens to be 
appointed and is responsible to the Gov- 
ernment; or, on the other hand, a cor- 
responding conflict of interest in the 
case of a man, we will say, from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology who 
happens to be on the board. There will 
undoubtedly be contracts between the 
Foundation and MIT. Does the Senator 
feel that the member would not be in- 
fiuenced in the consideration of such a 
contract? 

There is the element of interest which 
we often call politics, which will be in the 
picture anyway. On the other hand, 
there is the interest of the organizations 
with which the scientists who make up 
the board may be identified, institutions 
with which contracts will be made for 
research. So we do not eliminate that 
problem. We only shift it to a different 
field, where there is not the responsi- 
bility which would exist if the man were 
appointed by the Government itself. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. He has hit the nail 
squarely on the head. The responsibility 
of the single administrator to the Gov- 
ernment, to the President, to the Con- 
gress, and to the people as a whole, rath- 
er than to a selective group of 9 or 24, 
who in turn are not known to the people, 
is much safer from the standpoint of the 
betterment of the program than would 
be his responsibility to a group of 9 or 24. 
There would be less chance of what we 
may call political maneuvering than 
there would be if the member were re- 
sponsible only to a small group. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To make it clear, 
the 24 members, as I understand, will be 
selected from among the leading scien- 
tists of the country. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Nine out of ten will 
be from the leading institutions of the 
country. 

Mr. KILGORE. Either from the lead- 
ing institutions of the country or the 
leading laboratories. They will have to 
be from one or the other category—from 
the private laboratory or the public 
laboratory. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They are the in- 
stitutions with which contracts will be 
made. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. So we are con- 
fronted with a very serious problem. 
Should the men who are to make con- 
tracts involving large sums of Govern- 
ment money have contro] over such con- 
tracts when they are identified with the 
institutions with which the contracts are 
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made, 
them? 

We have heard a great deal about the 
$l-a-year men who came to Washington 
during the war from the United States 
Steel Corp. They are alleged to have 
favored the United States Steel Corp. 
in contracts. In this instance we would 
have the case of a man from MIT, fcr 
example, who might favor MIT with a 
contract. That condition is inherent in 
any such situation, regardless of the hon- 
esty of the men involved. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Those are natural 
feelings which people have. We do not 
avoid that question by establishing a 
board of pure scientists—I mean “pure” 
in character. That is an illusion. They 
may be the best kind of men, but they 
will be subject to the same sort of inter- 
ests. 

Mr. KILGORE. In reply to the Sen- 
ator, let me say that I have yet to see 
a businessman who did not think that the 
company with which he was connected 
could do a better job than could any other 
company. I have never seen a college 
professor who did not think that his as- 
sociates could do a better job of training 
students than could anyone else. I have 
never seen a Democrat who did not think 
his party was the best, and I have never 
seen a Republican who did not think his 
party was the best. It is human nature, 

We must also realize that we are deal- 
ing with scholarships, fellowships, and 
the building up of schools, to a certain 
extent. All those things enter into it. 
Therefore the more general the control 
the better, 

Another feature is the appointment by 
the President of a Foundation consisting 
of 24 members who, in turn, select an 
executive committee, all of them being 
on part-time. The President nominates 
a director who is answerable only to the 
Executive Committee which reports only 
once a year to the Congress. Then there 
is provision for a full-time board. I find 
that scientists are rather evenly divided 
on one of two things: Either a small full- 
time board appointed by the President, 
with a director, who devote their entire 
time to the work, or a director with a 
fairly sizable advisory board. 

There is a second provision in the bill 
which I think is dangerous, and I want to 
go into that a little further when we de- 
bate it. 

I also desire to call the attention of the 
Senate to a couple of other things. There 
has been, in my opinion, more misrepre- 
sentation on the question of patents than 
on anything else. The Senate is being led 
to believe that S. 1850, the bill originally 
passed last year, was an amendment to 
the patent law. I have had a great deal 
of experience with the question of pat- 
ents and shop rights, as have had other 
Members of the Senate, during the war, 
and I had a healthy disrespect for the 
policies of the United States Government 
in respect thereto, and a very healthy re- 
spect for the policies of American busi- 
ness and various educational institutions 
with respect thereto. 

Never have I attempted to modify the 
patent law. As a matter of fact, a 
clause was drawn to get away from any 
modification because the patent laws of 
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the United States are now being criti- 
cized and are subject to modification if 
the committee ever gets around to it. 
But there was an effort made in the 
bill—and, in my opinion, there must 
be—to prevent the patenting of inven- 
tions perfected with Government money 
unless there is a contract which has been 
entered into covering the matter. That 
applies particularly to cases in which 
people making the inventions are on the 
public pay roll. In other words, the 
theory in S. 1850 was that John Jones 
agrees to do the work for which he is 
paid and not to patent anything he pro- 
duces so that the results cf his inves- 
tigation and his research shall become 
public property. That is all S. 1850 ever 
attempted to do. This bill does not do 
that. One reason, I think, that this 
must be done is that every department 
of government has its own policy with 
reference to the subject. 

In 1943 I went with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] to Tucson, 
Ariz., to look over and investigate some 
complaints with reference to an airfield 
there. We discovered that one of the 
causes of the trouble was the fact that 
a foreman had stolen an invention per- 
fected by a couple of other Government 
empioyees and had sold the right to 
patent to some “gadget” company in 
Ohio. That had disrupted the morale of 
the field. Of course, I will admit that 
the commanding officer was doing many 
things he should not have done, but it 
probably never would have stirred up any 
commotion had it not been for the fact 
that the foreman had stolen the patent. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KILGORE. I yield, 

Mr. McFARLAND. The foreman was 
not from Arizona, was he? 

Mr. KILGORE. No. I will have to 
admit to the Senator from Arizona that 
the foreman was an importation to his 
fair State. The only thing I checked up 
to see was whether he came from my 
State, and the Senator from Michigan 
checked up to see whether he was from 
his State, and we dropped it at that. 
But I know he was not from Arizona. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. He 
picked it up after he got there. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should not be sur- 
prised. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Possibly he picked 
it up on the way through Arkansas. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is said that every- 
thing in Arizona has thorns on it—the 
cactus, and even the toads—and the 
thorns pick up things. Of course, I am 
not referring to the human beings there; 
I have not seen any thorns on them. Of 
course, this is all in the spirit of levity. 

There is nothing contained in the 
amendment I have offered which deals 
with patents, other than to forbid them. 
If Senators will read the history of the 
patent monopoly in vitamins, particu- 
larly viosterol, they will find it very in- 
teresting. Every mother in this country 
knows the terrific price paid for it. Its 
purpose is to prevent rickets in children. 
The invention was made by a couple of 
Scientists on the public pay roll, and 
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the result of their invention was turned 
over to another group who eventually 
capitalized on it to the tune of mil- 
lions of dollars at the expense of Amer- 
ican children. It developed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States that 
it was not an invention at all; that the 
humble farmer, in curing his hay, had 
long ago discovered it—the sunshine 
vitamin. In the meantime, thousands 
of children in the United States had died 
of rickets and malnutrition because the 
price of the vitamin was placed too high. 

Mr. President, I could go on for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon, tomorrow, and 
the next day citing examples. The only 
thing that my amendment seeks to do is 
to prevent people who are working for 
the Government from patenting any- 
thing unless their contract provides for 
it. It is in order to provide a uniform. 
standard, so that a man working for 
the Department of the Interior is in the 
same situation as a man working for 
the Navy Department or the War De- 
partment or any other department. 
There are cases where people are paid 
for developing something and then have 
to pay someone a bonus for using what 
their money developed. 

That, Mr. President, is the second one 
of the objections I have. It is all left up 
to the discretion of the nine-man board 
and the director. They can do anything 
they want to. They can take the funds 
of the United States Government and 
permit anyone a patent except one of 
their own number. 

I suggested to some of the proponents 
of the bill that it be so amended. that 
no one operating with Government 
funds could patent any invention. 

Let me tell the Senate of the attitude of 
a private corporation. I shall call names. 
I will say du Pont, Union Carbide and 
Chemical, Hayden, or any other research 
organization in the United States. A 
man doing research work for a railroad, 
for instance, signs a contract, before he 
starts, that all the results of his work 
shall be forthwith patented by him and 
the patent sold to the company. I think 
du Pont is very generous. It gives $25, 
but the rest of the companies, I believe, 
give only $1. The employee understands 
that situation, yet he does good work. 
Nevertheless, I have heard it stated here 
on the floor of the Senate that financial 
gain was the incentive for the work done 
by scientists. Such statements are not 
true, and scientists should vehemently 
deny them, I have found that a scien- 
tist who is worth his salt will work for 
the pride of accomplishment and for the 
record to be gained, and he will work 
in order to be able to feel, down in his 
heart, that he has done a good job and 
has accomplished something.for science 
and something for the people of his 
country. His feeling is similar to that 
of any good Member of Congress, whose 
reward is, and should be, a statement at 
the end of his term, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant.” That is all the 
scientists want, as I have observed them. 

As I said yesterday, they are an under- 
paid group of people. Sometimes I have 
laughed at the comparison which is to 
be made, upon examination of Poor’s 
Manual and other financial manuals, be- 


ı tween the salaries of vice presidents of 
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large corporations who are in charge of 
research and development and the sal- 
aries of vice presidents of such organi- 
zations who are in charge of the legal 
divisions, for in making such compari- 
sons we readily observe that the vice 
presidents in charge of the legal divi- 
sions usually receive salaries three times 
as large as those received by the vice 
presidents in charge of research and de- 
velopment. Yet the men in research 
work are usually well satisfied and 
happy, and they do a good job. So, Mr. 
President, it is completely inaccurate to 
say that their primary motive is one of 
financial gain. 

I wish to take up another matter at 
this point, and I consider it one of 
most serious import. I state with the 
firmest conviction that there is one 
prime purpose behind this bill, and it is 
the development of research scientists 
of the first order. As I have previously 
stated, eminent scientists, including 
such men as Dr. Jewett, Dr. Conant, 
and Dr. Langmuir, tell us that the young 
scientist is the real basic research man. 
So it is from the young scientists that 
we shall obtain our dividends, and it is 
upon them that the national security will 
depend in case of another war. The 
men in that group will be the ones who 
will maintain our economic security and 
our prestige as the leading industrial 
Nation of the world. They will be the 
ones who will help maintain our leader- 
ship in world affairs. If we fail to de- 
velop such a group of men, we shall fail 
to achieve our other objectives, because 
the nation which can produce a vast 
group of young men and women who 
are capable of forging ahead in the de- 
velopment of new ideas for new things 
and new processes and new substances, 
will be the leading nation of the world, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
world is becoming more and more short 
of natural resources. 

So, Mr. President, the primary objec- 
tive of the bill is the training of such 
young people; and in that connection, 
one of the basic needs is some place in 
which to train them, some place to 
which they can be sent. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield for a ques- 
tion or for a short statement, but I do 
not yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is not the 
purpose for which I am asking the Sen- 
ator to yield. He is making such a 
splendid and instructive address, that I 
feel there should be a greater number 
of Members of the Senate present to 
hear him. Will the Senator yield, to 
permit me to suggest the absence of a 
quorum? - 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well; I yield for 
mer purpose, provided I do not lose the 

oor. 

Mr. McFARLAND, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum; and 
I ask unanimous consent, in that con- 
nection,. that the Senator from West 
Virginia shall not lose the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if I 
yield for that purpose, will I lose the 
fioor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
the Senator from West Virginia can 


President, 
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make his second speech, following th 
quorum call. : 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Chair, 
because I have developed only one-third 
of my remarks, and after the quorum 
call I shall wish to proceed with the re- 
mainder of what I have to say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden Murray 
Ball Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Barkley Hill O'Daniel 
Brewster Hoey O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pepper 
Bridges Ives Reed 
Brooks Jenner Revercomb 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Va. 
Bushfield Johnston, S. C. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Kem Russell 
Byrd Kilgore Saltonstall! 
Capper Knowland Smith 
Chavez Lodge Sparkman 
Connally Lucas t 
Cooper McCarthy Taylor 
Cordon McClelian Thomas, Okla 
Donnell McFarland Thye 
Downey McGrath Tydings 
Dworshak McKeilar Umstead 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Eliender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Fulbright Martin White 
George Maybank Wiley 
Green Millikin Williams 
Gurney Moore Young 
Hawkes Morse 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Cooprr in the chair). Eighty Senators 
having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have stated, and then I shall discuss 
it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 14, before 
line 9, it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing new section 12, and to renumber all 
ensuing sections: 


MANDATORY AMOUNTS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO THE 
VARIOUS STATES 


“Sec. 12, Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research and development 
activities (excluding funds expressly appro- 
priated for national defense), not less than 
25 percent shall be apportioned among the 
States as follows: One-fourth shall be ap- 
portioned among the States in equal shares, 
and the remainder shall be apportioned 
among the States in the proportion that their 
respective populations bear to the popula- 
tion of all the States, determined according 
to the last preceding decennial census, of 
the amount apportioned to each State at 
least one-half shall be expended only for 
carrying on research and development ac- 
tivities in the facilities of tax-supported col- 
leges and universities, including the land- 
grant colleges, within such State pursuant 
to contracts or other financial arrangements 
made by the Foundation under this section. 
The balance of the amount for each State 
shall be expended only in nonprofit col- 
leges or universities in the States. In mak- 
ing such contracts or other financial ar- 
rangements, the Foundation shall give each 
individual institution the widest latitude in 
its selection of individual research and de- 
velopment projects but the Foundation shall 
not be required to expend funds in any in- 
stitution unless it submits proposals for the 
expenditure of such funds which the Foun- 
dation finds to be consistent with such gen- 
eral program and standards as it may, after 
receiving the advice of the Board, establish 
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in order to carry out the objectives and pro- 
visions of this act. For purposes of this sec- 
tion the term ‘State’ includes Alaska, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, before 
the vote is taken, I desire to discuss the 
amendment briefly. As I stated before, 
the primary purpose of the pending bill 
is the development of competent re- 
search workers, with a view to the re- 
search work they will do, and the resul- 
tant benefits to both American and world 
civihzation. In order to accomplish that 
purpose, there must be a wider distribu- 
tion of activities under the bill. A great- 
er number of research institutions must 
be developed. In other words, the re- 
search work must not be allowed to be 
concentrated in a few institutions. Most 
of the institutions are State-financed and 
State-owned; or, as has been repeatedly 
shown on the floor of the Senate, the in- 
stitutions are under-financed. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to assure the development of in- 
stitutions where young men and young 
women may receive proper training to 
qualify them in scientific research, 
whether the students receive the train- 
ing under scholarships or as the result 
of working to obtain the necessary funds 
with which to attend the schools. 

The agricultural colleges have been 
greatly benefited by the tremendous 
strides made by the Department of Ag- 
riculture in the development of its pro- 
gram. They have cooperated with State 
educational institutions in developing 
scientific farmers—young farmers, if 
Senators please—who have stepped up 
the production on farms of the United 
States. The pending measure will ex- 
tend that type of service in the fields 
of industry, public health, and various 
other fields. The number of institutions 
carrying on this type of work must. be 
expanded. If the bill becomes a “pork 
barrel,” by which a few people hand out 
money to institutions with which they 
care to deal, we shall have conditions 
similar to those which were experienced 
in the war. I am not criticizing anyone, 
but the Government agencies had a very 
limited number of institutions with 
which to deal. I received constant com- 
plaints from engineering colleges 
throughout the United States and State 
universities that they could not obtain 
a part of the research work distributed 
by the War Department, or by the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, 
and that all such work was being done in 
a small, hand-picked group of schools, 
four or five or six of them at the most. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. But is there not a 
great difference between the conditions 
in wartime and in peacetime? There 
might be justification in time of war, 
when there is a necessity for getting re- 
sults immediately, or within the shortest 
possible space of time, but such justifica- 
tion may not exist, where there is a long- 
range program, having in mind not only 
the work ultimately to be carried on, but 
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the ability to engage in research work 
in various institutions. Is there not a 
great distinction? 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
for his suggestion, because that is the 
point I am trying to emphasize. We 
were handicapped during the war and, 
while I received many complaints, the 
departments were always able to answer 
that only at a certain limited number of 
places were there people who were quali- 
fied by training to carry on the particu- 
lar work. I want to see such training 
carried on in every State of the Union. 
I may say, and I think the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas, who has had ex- 
perience in education, will bear me out, 
that training in research is an indis- 
pensable part of the equipment of any 
teacher in higher education, and that the 
teacher who is able to conduct inde- 
pendent research makes the best type of 
teacher obtainable. Training in re- 
search is indispensable even to the 
teacher of law. He must be able to con- 
duct independent research in connection 
with principles of law. In every branch 
of education, the men who are to become 
leaders in the training of our young men 
must have opportunities such as those to 
be provided under the pending measure. 

The wartime policy was based upon 
the necessity of accomplishing a great 
deal in a very short space of time. The 
proposed program is calculated to accom- 
plish a great deal, but in a much longer 
time. Therefore, the procedure which 
was found necessary in time of war 
should not be considered necessary in 
connection with the proposed National 
Science Foundation. Every institution 
that cares to participate in the program 
should be allowed to do so. All the com- 
petent teachers are not to be found 
within merely a few large institutions. 
One of the best engineering students in 
the country came from a little cross- 
roads college in the State of Colorado. 
He has made an outstanding record in 
the University of Chicago. That is true 
of other smaller institutions; they pro- 
duce exceptional students, but they lack 
facilities, and the students continue their 
work in the larger schools. The students 
feel that only in the larger institutions 
are they able to find facilities for proper 
research work, and that it is only in the 
larger institutions that they may ad- 
vance sufficiently to become teachers and 
leaders, and to achieve results in keep- 
ing with their mental qualifications and 
the concentration of their efforts. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not collect that, as the 
bill is now written, it provides for a 
Foundation composed of 24 men, to be 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, for 8-year terms? 
After confirmation by the Senate and the 
beginning of the 8-year term, there is 
no longer any control, or anything of 
the kind, so far as either the President, 
the Congress, or the Government is con- 
cerned. Is not that true? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. As the bill is now written, 
the Foundation, consisting of 24 men, 
names an executive committee of 9 men; 
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the 9 men being chosen from the mem- 
bership of 24? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr, HILL. Then, as the bill is now 
written, the director is named by the 
membership of 24, Is that correct? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; and, if I may 
interrupt, the director reports to the 
President only once a year as to what 
has been accomplished. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to enable me to correct a 
misunderstanding? On page 2, para- 
graph (b) the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, of which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama is a member, pro- 
vides as follows: 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Foundation shall be 8 years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term; and 

(2) the terms of office of the members 
first taking office after the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall expire, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, 
6 at the end of 2 years, 6 at the end of 4 
years, 6 at the end of 6 years, and 6 at the 
end of 8 years, after the date of enactment 
of this act. No person who has served as 
a member of the Foundation for more than 
4 years shall be eligible for reappointment as 
a member until the expiration of 4 years 
after the termination of his previous term. 


The whole purpose of that is to pre- 
vent the kind of permanency which has 
been criticized by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, 

Mr. HILL. But each gets an 8-year 
term. Of course, I understand that, to 
begin with, it is sought to stagger the 
appointments; but, if a man gets a 2- 
year appointment in the beginning, he 
can have an 8-year term afterward, can 
he not? 

Mr. SMITH. Conceivably, he might 
have a 6-year term. 

Mr. HILL. He might have another 8 
years; and, after he once gets his 8-year 
term, there is no control at all, is there? 

Mr. KILGORE. Except by refusing 
an appropriation, if I may say so. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, Congress will 
not do that, because Congress will be 
very much interested in the Foundation. 
The point I am making is that, as the 
bill is now written, the full say, control, 
authority, and power is entirely in the 
hands of the 24 men. Is that correct? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that it was intended that the center 
of gravity of the whole bill should be in 
the hands of the 24. 

Mr. HILL, The bill makes that very 
clear. What the Senator from West 
Virginia by his amendment seeks to do 
is to place some limitation in the bill so 
as to make certain that all the funds 
shall not go to a few institutions or to a 
few places. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. That is, the amendment 
would limit what would otherwise be the 
unlimited discretion of the Foundation. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct, 

Mr. HILL. That is what the Senator 
proposes in his amendment? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; that is correct. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. The only thing in con- 
nection with the Senator’s amendment 
to which I object is that it departs from 
the theory of establishing the best pos- 
sible research plan we can establish. 
Take the cancer division which is pro- 
posed to be placed under the National 
Foundation. So far as I can under- 
stand, the general opinion is that there 
are not more than 10 institutions in 
the United States sufficiently equipped 
to do substantial work in the field of can- 
cer. That means that 38 States would 
not come under the cancer provision. I 
do not know in which States the 10 in- 
stitutions are, but if we are concerned 
about getting the best possible research 
development it seems to me we must go 
to those places which are adequately 
equipped with personnel and technical 
equipment, but particularly personnel. 
If Senators insist upon State by State 
distribution it seems to me that a very 
large part of the money will be wasted 
which should be used for the develop- 
ment of a general research program. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I see considerable merit in 
what the Senator from Ohio has just 
said. I do not know whether there is 
some other basis on which to work out 
the plan which would be better than the 
basis suggested by the Senator from West 
Virginia in his amendment. I do not 
know why we should follow a State by 
State plan, or a plan fashioned along 
geographical lines, but I think there is 
danger in giving wide discretionary pow- 
ers to the Foundation, for it may result 
in too great concentration by the 
Foundation in its allocation of funds to 
a very few institutions and to a very few 
places. I should like to see a safeguard 
provided against such a danger. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield, but I should 
like to have an opportunity to answer 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I may suggest then a sup- 
plemental view respecting that question, 
that if such a situation should develop— 
and I do not think it possibly could de- 
velop, for I cannot conceive of the 24 men 
being influenced by any purpose except 
to obtain the best possible research work 
in the various fields of science—but if it 
should so happen that the members of 
the organization seemed to be unduly in- 
fluenced, they could always be hedged 
around by some sort of condition placed 
in the appropriation bill, if in some year 
it should develop that such an abuse 
were developing. But I think it is 
hardly possible to conceive of such a 
thing. 

Mr. HILL: Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr, KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator knows that 
under the Reorganization Act the Sen- 
ate now is restricted and limited in the 
matter of hedging, as suggested by the 
Senator from Ohio, by placing limita- 
tions in appropriation bills. The Senate 
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does not now have the same latitude it 
enjoyed in the past, because the Reor- 
ganization Act very definitely restricts 
and limits it so far as placing conditions 
on appropriations is concerned. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that even under 
the Reorganization Act conditions can 
still be attached respecting the purpose 
for which the money is to be used. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to say further in 
connection with what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, that men necessarily 
think in terms of their experiences, their 
personal knowledge and their environ- 
ment. These 24 men, coming from par- 
ticular institutions or from particular 
surroundings, are naturally going to 
think in terms of those institutions and 
of those surroundings. A distinguished 
governor of Alabama once served for a 
short time in the Senate of the United 
States—the late Governor B. B. Comer. 
One of his favorite words was “environ- 
ment.” Men are naturally, subcon- 
sciously, we might say, infiuenced and 
swayed by the environment in which 
they live, by the environment from which 
they came. It is only natural to think 
that these 24 men will be very much in- 
fluenced, very much persuaded, by the 
environment from which they come. 
They will know that environment, and 
they will be aware of its problems; they 
will know the pressures, the needs, the 
demands of their environment, but they 
may not know the demands, the pres- 
sures, and the needs of the institutions 
and sections outside of their own en- 
vironment. If there were something in 
the bill which would safeguard against 
such a danger as some of us envisage, if 
we could make a little more sure that the 
money will be used more on a national 
basis, with the whole country in mind, 
it would be well. It would be a very 
wise and much-desired thing to do. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to say some- 
thing in line with what the Senator from 
Alabama has just said. We had a per- 
fect illustration of what he has spoken 
of during the war. As Senators know, 
during the war mica was used for insula- 
tion, for resistance purposes, I may say, 
in many electronic instruments manu- 
factured for use in airplanes and sub- 
marines and otherwise. We had for 
years yielded to the British idea of 
ocular appeal, that if mica was clear and 
free from visual cracks it could be used 
for resistance purposes in the electronic 
instruments, but if it was spotted or 
clouded it was of no use in such instru- 
ments, That included all the mica mined 
in the United States. The British idea 
of ocular appeal was accepted, and it so 
happened that the only mica of that type 
came from India and South Africa, and it 
cost us $3,000 a ton for shipment alone. 
A certain young engineer connected with 
the United States Government decided 
that if mica was to be used for resistance, 
why not test it with electricity and see 
whether the mica mined in the United 
States could not be used. He went to 
our Bureau of Standards, The Bureau 
of Standards listened to his presentation 
and said his idea and scheme were fine. 
They said, “We will have to build some 
machinery and test the mica, We do not 
have an appropriation to do so. Go down 
to the Office of Scientific Research and 
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Development.” So he went down to 
OSRD. It so happened that the man who 
had to pass on the question came from 
the Bell Research Laboratories, and with 
perfect human characteristics he said 
that the only place where that matter 
could be worked out was the Bell Re- 
search Laboratories. As a result the 
problem was sent to the Bell Research 
Laboratories. There were men in our 
own Bureau of Standards who said they 
could work out the problem within 60 
days. A machine was perfected which 
showed that our mica was just as good 
as the British mica. But at that time 
the test had to be made at the Bell Re- 
search Laboratories because the men 
to whom the problem was submitted 
came from those laboratories. The Bell 
Laboratories man was sincere. He had 
worked in the laboratories. He was im- 
bued with the idea that the men in those 
laboratories were the only men who 
really knew electronics and could con- 
duct the tests successfully. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know of 
any youth who went to college who, when 
he graduated and left it, did not feel that, 
after all, though it may not have been 
the richest college and may not have 
been the greatest, it was just about the 
best college in the United States? That 
is the spirit of those who leave college, is 
it not? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Is there anything 
in the Senator’s amendment which would 
compel the apportionment of the money 
available in equal portions for every type 
of research? 

Mr. KILGORE. Oh, no; nothing what- 
soever, I may say to the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. MCFARLAND. In other words, the 
States could be picked out for the work 
which their institutions might be best 
equipped to carry on? 

Mr. KILGORE. I will explain that a 
little later. That will be found in the 
wording of the amendment. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Is it not true that 
some States have institutions equipped 
to perform certain types of research 
work? 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I contend that 
there are certain types of work that the 
institutions in the State of Arizona are 
better equipped to do than those of other 
States. So the argument of the Senator 
from Ohio falls by its own weight. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for pointing that out. I 
had intended to enter that field of dis- 
cussion, and I shall do it now. First, 
however, I want to say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio that I appre- 
ciate the sincerity of his suggestion, but 
I should like to call one historical fact to 
his attention. When we were young I 
believe everyone in the northern part of 
the United States, when something be- 
came seriously wrong with him, went to 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore to have his 
case diagnosed. Later there was a school 
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established in Louisiana known as Tulane 
University, which had a couple of large 
hospitals connected with it, and many 
persons, when they became ill, went to 
the hospitals connected with Tulane Uni- 
versity. Then a couple of brothers by the 
name of Mayo built a clinic in Minnesota. 
We heard about the Mayo Clinic, and 
people started going there. Then the 
University of Virginia gradually built up, 
and people began to go to hospitals in 
Charlottesville, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] knows. In the 
home town of the Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Tarr], there grew up the Cleveland 
Clini@ All this shows that such pro- 
grams spread with proper opportunity. 

Mr. President, this bill does not pro- 
vide an arbitrary distribution of all funds, 
It is not arbitrary in the least. It pro- 
vides that 25 percent of certain types of 
funds shall be distributed in order to 
make sure that every school has an op- 
portunity to do what it can do best, and 
to develop itself in that field, so as to ob- 
tain the distribution we need. If we are 
to rely on doing all our engineering at 
MIT, if another war comes along all 
the enemy will have to do will be to blow 
up MIT, and we shall be out of the war. 
If we limit it to MIT and the Sheffield 
School at Yale, we shall be in the same 
difficulty. We might branch out and 
limit it to MIT, Sheffield, Harvard, and 
Princeton. We would still be in trouble. 

As was well stated by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], every State 
has scientific and technical problems. 
The problems of my State lie in the field 
of coal, oil, natural gas, and related mat- 
ters requiring geological research, inves- 
tigation of various sands, and so forth. 
A great deal of excellent research work 
can be done in that State along those 
lines. 

The State of Kentucky is in the same 
situation. The State of Florida is in- 
terested in a number of things. All the 
States have programs which they can 
further. This amendment provides one 
thing to which I wish to call attention. 
We do not arbitrarily dish out the money 
to the schools and the States. We do 
not arbitrarily hand them so much and 
say, “Do as you please with this. This 
is only a little subsidy.” Under the terms 
of the amendment, which is carefully 
worded, the institution involved must 
first submit to the scientists a compre- 
hensive project and program, showing 
what they can do by way of research, 
and much money will be required. Then 
and then only can they be assigned defi- 
nite work to do, a definite part of the 
program. There is an incentive to mild 
up. There may be an incentive to spread 
cancer research a little more widely, be- 
cause I find that people in my State suf- 
fer from cancer too. Regardless of the 
perfect health of the inhabitants of my 
State, they occasionally have lung 
trouble, and also a little heart trouble. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE, I yield. 

- Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator indi- 
cated one of the answers to the observa- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart]. In a program such as cancer re- 
search, the Senator’s amendment would 
not require that even 25 percent of the 
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cancer funds be distributed among all 
the States, That is an over-all require- 
ment as to the entire program. I think 
a somewhat fuller answer is required. 

I think the Senator is quite right as 
to the part of the program designed to 
achieve immediate results in the way of 
physical inventions or discoveries; but 
equally important is the development of 
further facilities. As I conceive this pro- 
gram, I am sure that that is part of it, 
as indicated by the provision for scholar- 
ships, study, and so forth. That part of 
the program is not designed to produce 
immediately a new bomb or a new kind 
of nuclear fission. A very important part 
of the program is to give an opportuni- 
ty to talented people in many parts of 
the country who cannot attend the large 
institutions. Within the past month I 
have received numerous requests for as- 
sistance in getting constituents into large 
schools. I am sure that other Senators 
have had similar requests. I have re- 
ceived several with respect to MIT. I 
received one today for Columbia. I have 
received 20 or 30 such requests. Almost 
without exception they cannot get into 
those schools. 

No one will deny that the genius of 
this country is that brains can be found 
anywhere, in any part of the country. 
It is true that in past years, after a per- 
son had been discovered to have conspic- 
uous abilities, the tendency was to drift 
into the larger communities where the 
rewards were greater. I think that is 
true today. But it is very difficult to 
continue that process. 

It seems to me that it is important, 
for the long-term future, to provide an 
opportunity to discover and bring to the 
fore unusually gifted individuals in the 
States. I would not favor a program 
under which all the funds must be di- 
vided in this way; but the restriction 
applies to only 25 percent, with the 
further proviso that if a State presents 
a program, that program may still be 
turned down as not being acceptable. I 
believe that the development of young 
scientists in the future, who may grow 
up in any part of the country, is an es- 
sential part of the program. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish first to answer 
the Senator from Arkansas, and then I 
shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The 25-percent limitation applies to 
such funds as may be appropriated for 
the Foundation. If money should be 
turned over by the War Department for 
special research, the 25-percent restric- 
tion would not apply to such funds. If 
money for cancer research should be 
contributed, the 25-percent restriction 
would not apply to it. It would apply 
only to money appropriated for the gen- 
eral use of the Foundation. The pur- 
pose of the Foundation is development. 
The proviso is very clear. A minimum 
of one-half of the money apportioned 
to be used in the States shall be used in 
land-grant colleges and State-owned in- 
stitutions. There is some laxity there. 
If the land-grant colleges and State in- 
stitutions have the facilities and the pro- 
gram, the entire amount can be given 
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to them. Anything that is left may be 
used in nonprofit, privately owned insti- 
tutions in the State. 

The reason for this provision is that 
the State universities and land-grant 
colleges have always carried on programs 
of scientific training, to a much greater 
extent than have privately owned non- 
profit institutions. The land-grant col- 
leges have carried on agricultural and 
engineering programs in the States. In 
fact, they were subsidized for that pur- 
pose by the Federal Government. That 
was the reason for giving them first 
priority. If they could not absorb the 
amounts allotted for their projects, any 
balance would go to nonprofit schools. 

The reason for the 25-percent limita- 
tion was that 75 percent would be ut- 
terly free, to be used anywhere—to be 
sent to a private laboratory if it were 
necessary to work on a serum or on a 
weapon for the Army, to work on a new 
development in engines, or something of 
that sort. But only 25 percent is set 
aside for the development of places to 
train those in whom we are primarily 
interested, the scientists. 

The amendment also provides that the 
Foundation itself must decide whether 
or not each institution is capable of car- 
rying out its program, and whether or 
not it has a proposal. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Let us assume that the 
appropriation will be $20,000,000 the first 
year. Perhaps that is all that can be 
used from year to year. The $20,000,000 
is to be divided into little pieces. This 
organization is not to be engaged in re- 
search in general. It will confine itself 
to particular subjects of research; and 
to conduct research into those particular 
subjects it will be necessary to go to the 
particular places where there are scien- 
tists who know something about the par- 
ticular subjects. If it is desired to train 
workers in a particular field, they must 


be sent to the places where there are 


those who know something about that 
subject. The $20,000,000 would be di- 
vided into many small pieces. Twenty- 
five percent of $20,000,000 is $5,000,000. 
By the time we are through, many States 
may be entitled to only $10,000. For 
what? It will not be a bit of help in 
the particular research in which the 
Foundation is then engaged. It will be 
that much money thrown away. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I take 
issue with the Senator. 

Mr. TAFT. The purpose is not to 
build up a great many colleges all over 
the United States, or enable them to in- 
This country is 
in need of research development in con- 
nection with the different problems 
which it wishes to solve. In the case of 
half the States the money for particular 
projects, so far as the interest the Foun- 
dation has in them is concerned, would 
be wasted. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if this 
work is worth doing—and I think that 
all of us agree that it is—it is worth do- 
ing well. The fault is not to be found 
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in the method of allocating the funds as 
proposed by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia and others, including myself, but 
in the total inadequacy of the amount 
provided. I certainly should hope that 
in such an important matter as this, on 
which the fate of this country and the 
welfare of its people may depend, we will 
not be niggardly in the future in appro- 
priating for this purpose. I do not be- 
lieve that the work can adequately be 
done for $20,000,000, but I think that is 
much better than nothing at all, which 
is what we have today. I believe we 
should provide an adequate appropria- 
tion, possibly eventually ten times $20,- 
000,000. When it comes to passing along 
the amount allocated to the State col- 
leges and other colleges where the work 
is more concentrated, it should be suf- 
ficient to contribute materially to the ob- 
jective which we seek, which is the high- 
est development of scientific research, 
particularly basic research. 

I should like to call the Senate’s atten- 
tion to one thing which no Senator has 
before mentioned. The boys who have 
come back from the service are, for the 
most part, intensely interested in scien- 
tific research and development. Sixty- 
one percent of the GI’s who are benefiting 
through the GI bill of rights in securing 
a higher education are attending State- 
controlled institutions. Thirty - nine 
percent of them are attending private 
institutions. I think that fact alone 
should convince us that we should make 
a reasonable amount of this sum ayail- 
able to colleges in every State. I do not 
regard that as a distribution of funds at 
all. I advocate it simply because many 
of the greatest inventions in our time 
have come from sparsely settled rural 
areas, from the poorest States of the 
Union. The benefits become concen- 
trated and manufacturing becomes con- 
centrated in large centers of population, 
but many of the inventions have come 
from rural areas. In my own State the 
Fairbanks scale was invented and de- 
veloped and is still manufactured there, 
and John Deere, who was the father of 
modern farm machinery, started from 
scratch in a small Vermont town. Many 
machine-tool inventions have come from 
a plant of which my colleague the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] was president for a long time. 
The plant is located in a small Vermont 
town. The boys and girls from small 
towns and from farms are often of a 
more inventive nature—because they 
have to be—than some of their brothers 
and sisters who are raised under more 
auspicious conditions and with what 
would seemingly be a better opportunity 
in life. So I do not think that we are 
doing wrong in allocating to all the 
States money which can be concentrated 
in half a dozen scientific colleges. We 
have established the policy of giving boys 
and girls from all sections, even the poor 
sections of our country, an opportunity 
to share in the benefits and to make their 
contribution toward bettering their 
country, and the whole world, for that 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a statement on this 
matter? 
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Mr. KILGORE. I will yield for a short 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to try to iron 
out what seems to be the confusion 
which seems to have arisen in the dis- 
cussion at the moment. I am a member 
of the committee along with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and I share with him the feeling 
that all our young people must be given 
equality of opportunity in educational 
areas. This bill has not that objective. 
It is primarily a bill providing for basic 
research in the sciences, to find the proj- 
ects in the field of science which should 
be pursued in the national welfare. We 
have discussed the matter for 2 years. 
We have provided for scholarships and 
fellowships to be awarded by a special 
division of the Foundation in any part of 
the United States where promising young 
scientists appear. We have had the 
question up time and time again, and we 
finally decided that the way to deal with 
it was to have a Foundation of sufficient 
size, whose members should be appointed 
by the President, that would represent 
all corners of the country, so that the 
Foundation would be able to determine 
where the basic projects were and where 
were the promising young scientists, 
Therefore in section 3 of the bill it is 
provided specifically that— 

The President is requested, in the making 
of nominations of persons for appointment 
as members, to give due consideration to any 
recommendations for nomination which may 
be submitted to him by the National 
Academy of Sciences— 


This is the important point— 

Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities, the National Association of 
State Universities, or by other scientific or 
educational organizations. 


We felt that the best way to deal with 
the question which we are discussing now 
was to put the responsibility on a group 
of eminent persons—they are not all 


scientists; some are in public affairs— ` 


who would search the country over from 
one end to the other to discover what 
are the basic steps in science which 
should be pursued and subsidized by the 
Government, and, secondly, to locate 
promising young persons who should be 
given the aid needed in order to develop 
science. 

I submit that we have come to the right 
decision in not making the distribution 
on a State-wide basis and putting the 
responsibility in the group which the 
President appoints to make the selection 
both of projects and of the young peo- 
ple we want to train in this field. 

I think that is the main issue in this 
immediate discussion, and I cannot see 
the justification for feeling that through 
this bill we should try to aid institutions 
all over the Nation, much as I favor that. 
We are dealing with that question in 
other bills in other ways. This bill is 
aimed to develop basic research in fun- 
damental science. 

I will add also, if I may—— 

Mr. KILGORE. I did not know that 
the Senator was going to make a speech. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will yield, 
there is one provision to which I should 
like to call attention in this connection. 
It was suggested by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas], who is greatly in- 
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terested in the subject and who is not 
here today. We wrote into the bill, on 
pages 18 and 19, at his suggestion, this 
paragraph which I should like to read 
in order to show that we were carrying 
through the idea of finding areas of 
research, 

Paragraph (h) of section 15 reads as 
follows: 

(h) In making contracts or other arrange- 
ments for scientific research, the Foundation 
shall utilize appropriations available therefor 
in such manner as will in its discretion best 
realize the objectives of (1) having the work 
performed by organizations, agencies, and in- 
stitutions, or individuals, including Govern- 
ment agencies, qualified by training and ex- 
perience to achieve the results desired, (2) 
strengthening the research staff of organiza- 
tions, particularly nonprofit organizations, in 
the States and Territories and the District 
of Columbia, (3) aiding institutions, agen- 
cies, or organizations which if aided will 
advance further research, and (4) encourage 
the growth of independent research by 
individuals. 


The point is that we want a selected 
approach to this subject, and not a wide, 
general approach, distributing funds all 
over the United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful that I have finally 
“smoked out” the ultimate objective of 
the proponents of the bill, which 
strengthens my efforts to have these 
amendments adopted. I say to you, Mr. 
President, the opinion that has just been 
stated by the Senator from New Jersey 
is not the opinion which prevails in the 
colleges and universities and among the 
educators of the United States, and the 
representation the Senator from New 
Jersey has just made is not the one which 
has been made to them by Dr. Bush 
or Dr, Conant or Dr. Bowman or various 
other of our outstanding scientists. The 
aim and purpose which have been stated 
by the Senator from New Jersey are not 
the ultimate aim and purpose of the 
Foundation as represented to the public 
atlarge. If the ultimate aim and purpose 
are as stated by the Senator from New 
Jersey, then the pending bill, if enacted, 
will represent the biggest steal that has 
ever been perpetrated, and I say that 
advisedly. If the results of the research 
and invention that are to be carried on 
and developed by the use of Government 
funds are to be patented for private gain, 
what will the result be? There has been 
no resistance to any proposed prohibition 
against the taking out of private patents 
based on the results of the proposed re- 
search. Also, Mr. President, what will 
we do when the research men of today, 
whom we now favor so much, die? 
Where will the new group of scientists 
come from? Are we to presume that the 
brains of this world are to be found only 
in a few places? I admit that some 
people think so, but I deny it. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I refuse to yield. I 
have already yielded for too many 
speeches. I shall conclude my remarks 
in a few moments. 

Mr. President, the proposal is that 
only 25 percent of the total fund be used 
for the development of scientists who 
will carry on a long-range program. 
Apparently, we are still proceeding under 
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the impetus of some war thoughts which 
made the National Academy of Sciences 
ineffective, and made the Research Coun- 
cil of World War I ineffective, and made 
the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development ineffective in the last war, 
because those organizations sought re- 
sults in the way of inventions. 

Mr. President, I hope and pray that 
the Congress of the United States is not 
simply trying to have certain inventions 
and discoveries made. I do not think 
that is what we should seek to achieve. 
I think our principal objective is to de- 
velop a group of scientists who will be 
able to make inventions and discoveries. 
I think we should treat fairly these al- 
legedly incompetent State educational 
institutions, which some persons seek to 
discredit and disqualify. If I were to 
propose that 25 percent of the fund be 
given to the States, I would be doing ex- 
actly what some persons claim -as the 
purpose of the bill—namely, to give these 
funds to a few selected groups. 

Mr. President, the Senators who now 
are opposed to my views admit there will 
be no general participation. Asa result, 
we now can see that if they have their 
way, there will be no general distribu- 
tion in regard to the membership of the 
proposed boards. If that is the pur- 
pose of this measure, I shall join in the 
war cry of the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle in 1946, who shouted to the 
high heavens, “No more subsidies“ 
because if those on the other side of this 
issue have their way all this bill will 
provide will be a subsidy for present 
profit, rather than a fund to be used to 
build up a cadre and personnel of scien- 
tists who can make real progress in the 
advancement of science for the United 
States, to make and keep the United 
States the outstanding Nation of the 
world in respect to scientific progress and 
invention. Mr. President, such progress 
will not be made if we begin by looking 
for a few new drugs or a few doorbells 
or some new mouse traps or a new rat 
poison or a few new serums; for under 
a similar procedure, later on we would 
find, as we did during the last war, that 
we had obsolete tanks and obsolete air- 
planes. In the last war, the only thing 
that saved us, and that was not obsolete, 
was the American boy. Thank God, Mr. 
President, he had brains because he came 
from all over the United States. He was 
not obsolete; he kept abreast of devel- 
opments because he had intelligence. 
If we had waited for the veterans of 
the First World War to win the Second 
World War, using the inventions devel- 
oped in the First World War, the United 
States would have lost the war. But 
with our boys, using the adaptations and 
implementations of foreign research, we 
developed the tools and the machinery 
with which we won the war. 

Now we are trying to win the peace and 
to build up a peaceful army of scientists. 
If we confine to one or two institutions 
the recruiting depots for that army, God 
help the United States of America, Mr. 
President. If in connection with this 
bill, we depart from the proper policy 
and principle, we shall have deceived the 
honest scientific societies and education- 
al societies, so far as this bill is con- 
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cerned, and we shall have foisted upon 
the American people an improper thing. 

So, Mr. President, I desire to move the 
adoption of this amendment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] who wishes to 
discuss the amendment for a few min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield the 
floor? 

Mr. KILGORE. I do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, The Senator from West 
Virginia, as I understood him, stated that 
by not distributing the proposed fund to 
all the States the promising students in 
certain States will not receive proper con- 
sideration. Mr. President, let us con- 
sider this matter realistically. For in- 
stance, let us consider a student in a 
university in the State of Vermont, to 
which the Senator from Vermont has re- 
ferred, Let us assume that the student 
is one whom the Government seeks to 
train in medical sciences. Then the 
question should be, What is the best way 
to make him a research man in medical 
sciences? The obvious answer, in all 
probability, is that he should not be left 
in the State of Vermont, but should be 
sent to Johns Hopkins or to one of half 
a dozen leading medical schools in the 
United States. That, of course, is where 
the boy himself would wish to go. If 
he wanted to become a research man in 
the physical sciences, he would wish to 
go to the University of California or to 
one of half a dozen other outstanding 
institutions which deal with that partic- 
ular field; and a similar situation would 
apply to other fields. Such a procedure 
would not be discrimination. 

On ihe other hand, if instead of fol- 
lowing that procedure, an attempt were 
made to build up in Vermont a research 
medical institution where he could be 
taught to be a research man, and if cor- 
responding attempts were made in all the 
other States of the Union, the total cost 
would be 100 times as much, and in the 
long run the education such young men 
received would not be the education and 
training they wished to have. 

In many fields, Vermont may have the 
proper institutions to which we would 
send men from other States. But the 
idea that it is necessary to distribute 
this money by States, in order to develop 
research, seems to be entirely mistaken. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has the floor, but while I am on 
my feet I wish to say that the Senator 
said his purpose was to establish a proper 
environment. My whole purpose in con- 
nection with this bill is the establish- 
ment of environment, and now the ques- 
tion is whether it will be a scientific 
environment or a political environment. 
That is the main issue which is pre- 
sented by the amendments of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. If we are 
going to do this job on a scientific basis, 
then we wish to subsidize the institutions 
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in which there is the possibility of mak- 
ing the fundamental discoveries and re- 
search which are provided for in this bill. 

Similarly, in the case of the other 


amendments, it seems to me that if we, 


wish to develop a scientific environment 
we had better give all the power to the 
24 scientists and let them handle the en- 
tire matter. I am in favor of keeping 
scientists out of politics, but I also am 
in favor of keeping politicians out of sci- 
ence; and that is the main issue which 
is presented by the amendments offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia. 

The organization set up under the pro- 
visions of the pending bill should be a 
scientific organization conducted by sci- 
entists, who will appoint their own Direc- 
tor and will distribute the money on a 
scientific basis to the institutions where 
the best scientific research will be done 
and where a sound scientific research 
staff, on which the success of the pro- 
gram will depend, will be developed. We 
shall waste the money if we try to have 
the program handled on a political, 
pork-barrel basis of having so much 
disbursed in each State. Personally, I 
do not care whether Ohio gets any of the 
money, unless Ohio has an institution 
which is outstanding in some particular 
field for which funds are requested. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Ohio that the boys and girls 
of Vermont and other States can study 
medical research at the medical college 
of the University of Vermont just as well 
as they can at New Haven or at Boston 
or at Baltimore or anywhere else; in fact, 
some of the greatest physicians and sur- 
geons of the United States have been 
educated at the University of Vermont. 

I recall one eye surgeon who received 
his early training at the University of 
Vermont, to whom people came from all 
over the world, including the King of 
Siam, who came a few years ago to have 
an operation on his eyes. Even before 
the GI bill of rights went into effect, the 


medical college of the University of Ver- 


mont, which has the same rating in the 
medical world, I believe, as do the medi- 
eal schools of Yale and Harvard and one 
or two other New England colleges, had 
applications for admission from several 
times as many boys and girls from all 
over the Unitec States as the college was 
able to accept. It can accommodate only 
about 60 freshmen a year. It always has 
several times that number of applica- 
tions. 

I recall that recently the university was 
chosen by some foundation to continue 
experiments in child nutrition, and some 
pamphlets have been printed showing the 
results of that research work, which is 
extremely important, and which was con- 
ducted by the medical college of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. 

I am frank to say, Mr. President, that 
I want that college to have the right, 
and the boys and girls who attend that 
college to have the right, to carry on the 
research work envisaged in the bill. Ido 
not want to have it taken from Burling- 
ton, Vt. I do not want the right to con- 
tinue medical research work taken away 
from the University of Vermont, or the 
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University of Arkansas, or the University 
óf Washington, and concentrated in 
three or four medical colleges of the 
United States. I realize that 75 percent 
of the amount sought to be appropriated 
under the bill and under the amendment 
may be given to half a dozen medical col- 
leges or scientific schools, but I do want 
the other 25 percent to be made available 
to provide opportunity for the young peo- 
ple of rural areas, who in many cases 
are just as scientifically minded as are 
young people in the cities. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Ohio that while I appreci- 
ate the fact that he admits that perhaps 
Vermont might have something good to 
teach, and West Virginia might not have 
anything to teach, what he complains 
of is taken out of the bill by the amend- 
ment. I do not want the trial-and-error 
method adopted, requiring the institu- 
tions to be certified, and then the proj- 
ects which can best pay be listed, and 
the money set aside for those projects 
and those projects only. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to the 
observations of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, I do not really look upon what is 
proposed as something for the benefit 
of Vermont, or of Arkansas, or of any 
other State. I really believe it is very 
important that access be afforded to 
these various institutions from the point 
of view of the national problem. In 
other words, it is the Nation as a whole 
from which the brains will come. I do 
not know that it is of any particular 
benefit to Vermont, as Vermont, as much 
as it is to the whole Nation. It is an 
integral part of the national program 
that access be afforded to the brains of 
Vermont in this direct way. 

The Senator turns the proposal about, 
presenting it as if he were thinking only 
of building up Vermont. Obviously, 
from what the Senator says, the Uni- 
versity of Vermont does not need assist- 
ance. There are applications for ad- 
mission to that university by three or 
four times as many as the university can 
take care of, and Vermont is a thrifty 
and a relatively wealthy State. Theim- 
portant thing is to make Vermont avail- 
able to the program. Ithink every State 
has some program, or at least a prospect 
of some program. 

It occurred to me, while the Senator 
was talking, that many years ago a young 
Jew came to Arkansas from abroad, and 
while he is on the pay roll of the uni- 
versity, the general education board has 
supplied him funds for experimentation 
in nutrition, in which he uses white rats, 
and he has become one of the greatest 
authorities in that particular field. It 
is a small operation, involving, if I re- 
call correctly, about $6,000 a year, fur- 
nished by the Board, which finances the 
purchase of the rats which are the sub- 
ject of the experiments. I think a little 
money, such as the Senator from Ohio 
mentioned, can do much in many special 
cases all over the United States, 
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What the Senator has in mind is the 
development of another atomic bomb or 
another proximity fuze. That is one 
phase, I grant, but a very special phase, 
and I do not see that that is the only 
phase, or even the most important one. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] spoke about not wanting any 
politics in this undertaking. There cer- 
tainly was politics in the development of 
the atomic bomb. If it had not been for 
politicians in the Senate and politicians 
in the White House we would not have 
had the atomic bomb. The same is true 
of the proximity fuse. As one of the best 
politicians in the world from any point 
of view, I do not see why the Senator 
from Ohio would so object to politicians 
having something to do with the pro- 
gram. I think politicians have added a 
great deal to the vigor of such programs, 
both in wartime and in peacetime. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think there was 
any politics in the development of the 
atomic bomb. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have heard the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKet- 
LAR] time and again relate the details of 
the financing of the development of the 
atomic bomb. 

Mr. TAFT. The administration got 
behind it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The administra- 
tion is composed of politicians. 

Mr. TAFT. There was no distribution 
of a fund among 48 State offices and no 
effort to divide up the money. It was 
applied to the particular purpose desig- 
nated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The politicians 
made the decisions and supplied the 
money, which was the real risk that was 
taken. The Senator has heard the senior 
Senator from Tennessee tell on various 
occasions about how he lay awake at 
night thinking of it, and all that. I grant 
it was a great responsibility to undertake 
to spend $2,000,000,000 without the con- 
sent of the Congress. Members of Con- 
gress and the Executive took that re- 
sponsibility. They were politicians. 
There is a tendency always to think that 
if politicians have anything to do with a 
thing it is necessarily bad. 

My remarks particularly are directed 
to the administrative features of the bill. 
If we insulate the organization from all 
influence of public men—if Senators do 
not like the word “politicians,” let us say 
“statesmen”—if we attempt to prevent 
any statesman of the Congress or of the 
executive branch having anything to do 
with the matter it seems to me we go 
too far. 

I do not think the record during the 
war of the influence which this body of 
Senators exerted, justifies the idea that 
we must completely eliminate the influ- 
ence of the politicians, or statesmen. I 
do not think the Senator himself feels 
that because we in this body, or the Ex- 
ecutive, might have some influence, it is 
necessarily bad. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield ? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is bad if we are 
in a position where we have to claim 
money for our States. If a certain 
amount is to be allocated to Ohio, I will 
have every college in Ohio after me to 
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get the director, or the President, who 
would control the director under the pro- 
posed amendment, to get money for my 
State. That is politics. 

The Foundation will go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and say, “Here 
is a project we need money for next year,” 
and the Committee on Appropriations, 
or the Bureau of the Budget, will approve 
the particular project. 

I think we should keep our hands off. 
I think we should turn the matter over 
to the Foundation, and let them work it 
out in the best possible way, without pres- 
sure being brought by any Senator, which 
is bound to occur, if we are to appropriate 
money to be prorated among the States. 
We cannot help it, if there is money to 
be distributed by someone subject to the 
President’s order on the basis of a cer- 
tain amount going to every State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Ohio has just said any Senator who is a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will be approached. 

Mr, TAFT. I would not ask where the 
contracts were to be let, or anything 
about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Senators will be 
asked to see that the Appropriations 
Committee acts. They are not going to 
get away from their responsibility as 
Members of the Senate, one way or the 
other. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that under the 
committee bill I shall be relieved very 
largely of any responsibility to get money 
for Ohio as against some other State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
Senators should approach the matter in 
that spirit. I do not think they do. We 
have had the land-grant colleges for 75 
years, and nobody bothers us about get- 
ting money for them. They do not 
bother me; they have had assistance for 
many years. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if 
all the other States have now been heard 
from, I should like to proceed for a 
moment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
seems to me Senators are becoming un- 
duly excited about the amendment. A 
similar provision was included in the bill 
last year. On the question involved, the 
argument which has just been heard has 
been proceeding for 244 years, in a hun- 
dred conferences, in meetings where 
witnesses were heard, and in a great 
many public gatherings, formal] and in- 
formal. What the Senator from Ohio 
said is true, or it might be true if the 
great over-all projects could be left in 
the hands of the Foundation. 

I may say that, after 244 years of dis- 
cussion with Senators, scientists, and ev- 
eryone else, this is about the first time 
the Senator from New Jersey and I seem 
to disagree. At least, we have not yet 
come to an agreement. Why the pro- 
vision was not placed in the bill again 
this year, I do not know, because last 
year there was agreement upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia. The Senate agreed by a 
substantial majority, I think. If I re- 
call correctly, there was a yea-and-nay 
vote. 
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If there were to be the over-all proj- ` 
ects, and if only $20,000,000 were to be 
spent, the argument by the Senator from 
Ohio and other Senators might be well 
taken. But, Mr, President, if that is all 
that is to be spent in connection with 
this matter, the bill might as well be 
thrown out the window now. If, in order 
to keep abreast of the world scientifi- 
cally, there is not to be spent upon re- 
search in this country more than $20,- 
000,000 a year, or, as I said, more than 
the cost of a cruiser, then we had better 
quit. Although there will be great over- 
all projects, the real purpose of the bill 
is to correlate, in small areas and in 
small projects, all over the United States, 
all types and forms of scientific research. 
As certain scientists who were in the 
gallery yesterday and who may be in at- 
tendance today will tell you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the atomic bomb and the proximity 
fuse were not developed entirely at any 
one place. The scientists engaged in 
that work were spread all over the 
United States, but there was a correlat- 
ing division. The product was manu- 
factured at two places. The scientists 
came from universities and colleges, and 
from the nooks and corners of all the 
United States. 

The amendment does not provide that 
one-fourth of the funds, whether it be 
one-fourth of $20,000,000, or one-fourth 
of $200,000,000, or whatever may be ap- 
propriated, shall go to the 48 States. It 
merely says that one-fourth shall be dis- 
tributed in a certain way among the 
States and universities that send scien- 
tists to develop the great over-all projects 
of which the Senator from Ohio speaks. 
It merely means that such States have 
an opportunity to be heard, and to pre- 
sent research plans to the Foundation. 
If a plan thus presented fits into the over- 
all plan, or if it be a special, isolated 
plan, then an allocation may be made 
for it from one-fourth of the money. 
There is nothing serious about that. 
Seventy-five percent of the fund may 
well go, as I have said to the Senator 
from New Jersey, to the Ivy League col- 
leges; that would be all right with me; 
but one-fourth of it could be distributed 
in the manner indicated, if a plar is 
presented that correlates with the over- 
all plan, and if it is a specific project 
that is worth while, whether it be from 
West Virginia, or whether it be—and I 
might as well include my State too—from 
the State of Washington, or from the 
State of Rhode Island. It means that 
the plan may be presented and, if it co- 
ordinates with the plan of the Founda- 
tion in the selection of individual re- 
search and development projects, then 
those presenting the plan are entitled to 
dip into 25 percent of the fund. It is not 
serious; it merely allows the entire coun- 
try to have an opportunity to partici- 
pate. That is the best way I can ex- 
press it. s 

Mr. OMAHONEY and Mr. FERGU- 
SON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Washington yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I first yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 
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Mr. OMAHONEN. I notice the Sen- 
ator says, in defense of the amendment, 
that it is not serious, as though perhaps 
there were something questionable about 
it. As I understand the amendment, it 
is not only not serious, it is very essential 
that an amendment of this kind be 
adopted, if we are going to make the 
facilities available to all the States of the 
Union and all the schools of the Union, as 
listed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I mean that it is 
not serious to the over-all project, or to 
over-all plans. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
means that it does not hinder the over- 
all project at all, but rather advances it; 
does he not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It advances it. It 
affords an opportunity for development 
along the lines that were followed dur- 
ing the war of enlisting the efforts of 
people from all over the country. It does 
not by one iota interfere with fellowships 
or scholarships, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May J ask the Sen- 
ator what objection is raised against the 
amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The principal ob- 
jection partly comes from those who be- 
lieve it might become some sort of po- 
litical thing; that people from different 
States and universities might come for- 
ward and say to their Senators, “You 
have got to get 25 percent of these funds, 
or our share of 25 percent of the funds.” 
The amendment does not contemplate 
that at all. It merely says that unless a 
State, for example the State of Wyo- 
ming, has a plan fitting into the over-all 
project of the Foundation, it is not en- 
titled to anything at all. The Founda- 
tion, in the last analysis, directs the dis- 
tribution of the moneys, regardless of 
anything that may have been said. I 
think the Senator from West Virginia 
will agree with me on that. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wonder whether 
there is anything in the bill as now draft- 
ed, without the amendment, which would 
prohibit the selection of a college in a 
particular State that might have a pro- 
gram fitting into the over-all program? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; nothing at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But under the 
amendment it would be compulsory that 
25 percent of the fund be scattered 
among the 48 States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the plans pre- 
sented by the 48 States and by the in- 
stitutions within the States could and 
would coordinate with the over-all plan 
of the Foundation, yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The bill as drafted 
makes it a matter of discretion, whereas 
the Senator’s amendment makes it man- 
datory? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I want to answer the 
question of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield the 
floor, with just a concluding remark. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to an- 
swer the Senator’s question before the 
Senator from Washington yields the 
floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. KILGORE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Michigan, in answer to his 
question, that 25 percent of the fund is 
set up for use by educational institutions 
within the various States for research 
work, but before any of it can be used, a 
plan acceptable to the Foundation must 
be presented. Under the original provi- 
sion, the Foundation could spend the 
whole sum in one college, if it wanted to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to ask whether, under 
the bill, the Foundation may not, in its 
discretion, allow funds to go to any col- 
lege within the United States? 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But the amend- 
ment here proposed would compel them 
to seek various colleges with which to 
spend 25 percent of the fund? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It would compel 
them to determine if a certain plan would 
fit in with the over-all plan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that is correct. 

That would make it mandatory. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield the floor, 
with this observation: As I say, this is 
an amendment that has been long dis- 
cussed by Senators, by scientists, and by 
many other persons interested in the 
matter, and which, after all the discus- 
sions, was finally placed by the Senate 
in last year’s bill. The Senate placed 
the stamp of approval upon it. I hope, 
as I said earlier in the day, that nothing 
will be done that will impair the basic 
purpose of the bill. I think the amend- 
ment helps to carry out the basic pur- 
poses of the bill, including the wide dis- 
tribution of research and the wide dis- 
tribution of opportunity to develop the 
scientific potentiality of America. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming raised the question 
a moment ago as to why anybody should 
oppose the amendment. I regret the 
distinguished Senator was not here when 
I tried to state what the proponents of 
the bill felt was the right approach to 
the matter. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I say in explanation of my absence 
that I was in attendance on the session 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I am fully aware that 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming is not present in the Senate 
Chamber he is engaged in most impor- 
tant service of the United States Govern- 
ment, and I understand his position 
perfectly. But in answer to his ques- 
tion, why anybody should oppose the 
amendment, I wanted to say briefly that 
those of us who praposed the pending 
bill, and those of us who voted in com- 
mittee to report the bill, have been aware 
of the continuance of debate over the 
entire period of 2 years on this very 
question. The question is: What is the 
purpose of the bill? The purpose of the 
bill is not primarily to help all the edu- 
cational institutions of the country. 
The purpose of the bill is to locate basic 
research projects in science for the 
benefit of all the people of the country. 
Its purpose is not to scatter fire all over 
the country to see if we can ignite some- 
thing here or there or some other place. 
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The purpose is to locate basic research 
projects and then subsidize such projects. 

Our second purpose is to locate prom- 
ising young students who may become 
scientists, and assist them. 

Mr. President, we purposely placed in 
the bill, in section 3, as I previously read, 
the provision that in connection with the 
appointment of the 24 individuals who 
are to constitute the Foundation and who 
are to determine policy, discover the 
projects, and find promising young 
scientists— 

The President is requested, in the making 
of nominations of persons for appointment 
as members, to give due consideration to any 
recommendations for nomination which may 
be submitted to him by the National Academy 
of Sciences, Association of Land Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, or by other scien- 
tific or educational organizations. 


We are putting members on this foun- 
dation who will study the entire country 
and find places where the money can be 
spent most profitably, without scattering 
it loosely all over the country in the hope 
that it may gather fire somewhere and 
do something. 

I realize the position of the Senator 
from Wyoming. He thinks we should en- 
courage scientific research in every State 
of the Union, and I agree with him. But 
we cannot start this project in such a 
way without getting into far greater 
trouble by reason of the expenditure of 
more funds than can be justified. If we 
do not receive substantial appropriations, 
the small amount that might go to each 
State would be hardly worth while. I 
have before me some tables which I shall 
not place in the Recorp, but which show 
that on the basis of $10,000,000 distrib- 
uted throughout the States on the for- 
mula proposed by the amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia, we would 
have variations in amounts granted for 
teachers from Alaska, where there are 
very few teachers, of $4,800 each, to 
Maryland, where there are 1,770 teachers, 
of $90 per teacher for research work. 
The formula of distributing the money 
by States under the plan proposed by the 
amendment is not sound. The money 
must be distributed in a totally different 
manner than that proposed by the 
amendment. We must begin by getting 
the very best brains we can to direct the 
work of the Foundation, and have them 
determine the policies and the projects, 
and then have them come to the Con- 
gress and say, “This is our program for 
1948. These are the young persons we 
have discovered who should have our 
assistance as students and scholars and 
fellows. We ask for so much money for 
this project next year, so much money 
the year following, and so much money 
the year following that.” Ultimately, we 
may get money for this purpose for every 
State in the Union. But if we scatter our 
fire in every State of the Nation, my 
opinion is that we will jeopardize the 
project in its very inception, because it 
will simply be the handing out of money 
to each State by reason of the pressure 
put upon us. It will not be the develop- 
ment of projects which mean so much 
for the welfare of the country. That is 
the theory of those of us who oppose the 
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amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, let 
me say that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey always makes himself very clear. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But the record of 
the development of State universities in 
this Nation is a record which controverts 
every argument the Senator makes. 
These State universities have prospered 
and grown and expanded in the realm 
of education more than all the endowed 
universities in the United States have 
done. The frontier now is the fron- 
tier of science. I come from an area 
which 50 years ago or 75 years ago was 
beyond the frontier, and people who 
were seeking new opportunities could 
with certainty go out beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Missouri River 
in the knowledge that they would ob- 
tain opportunities there to build new 
homes and create new means of liveli- 
hood. But those opportunities have now 
passed. If we are to develop in the fu- 
ture, the development must be by way 
of expansion of the frontier of science. 

Mr. SMITH. That is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Within the past 3 
or 4 weeks news has come from Soviet 
Russia that a great program has been 
undertaken by the Government of Rus- 
sia to develop the mineral resources of 
the Russian territory. There have been 
suggestions made here that we should 
do likewise. Last year I had the oppor- 
tunity of standing upon the Senate floor 
to urge the passage of what was known 
as the Stock Piling Act. It was adopted. 
It is the law. That law authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to undertake work 
intended to develop our sources of stra- 
tegic and critical materials. In every 
one of the Western States and in many 
of the other States of the Union there 
are undeveloped resources which science 
can make available. I know of no rea- 
son why in passing the bill we should 
not adopt the formula contained in the 
amendment of the Senator from West 
Virginia, that if the schools in the vari- 
ous States can present plans which con- 
form to the plan laid down by the Foun- 
dation, that 25 percent of the fund can 
properly be held for use in those States. 
The important thing, it seems to me, Mr. 
President, is to bring about the distribu- 
tion among the people of the United 
States of the opportunities of securing 
scientific training and education. 

Mr, SMITH. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming that it is a question 
of method. I agree with everything the 
Senator has said about the importance of 
these State institutions, but the ques- 
tion is whether we are going to say, We 
shall distribute funds to every State in 
the Union,” or whether we are going to 
have a board or cabinet selected which 
represents all these groups, which shall 
decide where to begin. The question is: 
Do we want to give funds to every in- 
stitution? Or do we want to select 10 
this year, 20 next year, and, as we 
progress, select more? Or do we want to 
say that we shall start with a smaller 
amount for each one? Or shall we con- 
centrate on our research? That is the 
problem. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. It seems to me the 
answer to the question which the Senator 
asks is found in the provision that the 
institutions, to qualify for a part of this 
distribution, must present a plan which 
is acceptable to the Foundation. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true the way the 
bill reads now, but it is not mandatory 
that we have to give money to every 
State. There is very little difference 
when we come to the application of the 
plan, but there is a great difference when 
it comes to the matter of principle. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Are the figures 
which the Senator gave based on a $20,- 
000,000 estimate? 

Mr. SMITH. The figures are based on 
the assumption of a $40,000,000 total con- 
tribution from the Government, and an 
allocation of 25 percent thereof to all the 
States. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator has 
given a very good example of how the 
proposition would work out. The Sena- 
tor said that in the Territory of Alaska, 
$4,800 would be allotted to each teacher. 
Unless the University of Alaska, located 
far north of Nome, could fit into the over- 
all plan of the Foundation, its teachers 
would not receive the $4,800. I stood on 
the floor of the Senate a year ago and 
pleaded with the United States Senate to 
add to an appropriation bill the sum of 
$10,000 to continue the geophysical 
laboratory at the University of Alaska 
which had made a great contribution to 
the study of geophysics of the entire 
Arctic in which military maneuvers are 
now taking place, and in connection with 
which the results of the work of that 
university are being utilized. 

Mr. SMITH. I recall supporting the 
Senator when he raised that point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. The way our bill is 
drawn, that is exactly what would hap- 
pen. The institution would present its 
case to the 24 members of the Founda- 
tion, and they, I presume, would give 
their approval to that project. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The plan of the 
University of Alaska would have fitted 
into any kind of over-all plan. 

Mr. SMITH. If it came into an over- 
all plan it would be limited, whereas if 
it placed its case before the Board it 
could receive the sort of appropriation 
the Senator suggests.“ It is simply a 
matter of approach. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator a mo- 
ment ago said something about $90. I 
should like to know what figures the 
Senator had in mind, so as to have the 
record made clear. 

Mr. SMITH. The figures are based 
on the plan of apportioning money to 
the various States, the number of avail- 
able teachers in each of the States, and 
the allocations to teachers. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is speak- 
ing of the number of available college 
teachers? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator at- 
tempt to represent to this body that 
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under my amendment the money would 
be allotted in such a way that each 
teacher would receive a slice of it? 

Mr. SMITH. Of course not. The 
study is based upon available teachers. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The point I wish to 
make clear is that a certain amount 
would be allotted to each State if it 
could furnish a project which was ac- 
ceptable. 

I will say to the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey that the only difference 
between our two theories is this: As was 
well expressed by the Senator yesterday, 
we are going ahead by trial and error. 
I am trying to remove any possibility of 
one error. I want to make sure that one 
error will not occur. 

Some of the smaller colleges are do- 
ing very fine work. I was talking recently 
about a very small college in the State 
of Colorado of which I had never heard. 
I discovered that some of the things 
which were done in the field of engineer- 
ing by that little college were outstand- 
ing. They were not publicized. I do 
not refer to the Colorado State School 
of Mines. It is a much smaller school. 
It is rarely heard of. A college like that 
might present a program. It might get 
an appropriation and it might not. If 
it could present an acceptable program 
involving a certain amount of funds, the 
Foundation would be bound to grant the 
funds. There would be no chance for 
political trickery. The distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey has certainly 
had enough experience with colleges and 
universities to know the amount of poli- 
tics among the faculties of such institu- 
tions. I have been told by college pro- 
fessors that tangling with the State leg- 
islature was child’s play compared to 
getting into a faculty meeting. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, we have 
heard all these suggestions before. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia who would decide whether 
or not a project was acceptable. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Foundation it- 
self. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then what 
is the need for this amendment? If it 
is an acceptable project the Foundation, 
if it is performing its duty—and we as- 
sume that it will be composed of reliable, 
zealous individuals—would be bound in 
all moral conscience to give them the 
money anyway, without this amend- 
ment, if the project were acceptable. 
Under the general provisions of the bill, 
if the Foundation says that it will not 
grant the money to an institution be- 
cause the project is unacceptable, it 
would say the same thing, if it were 
composed of honest men, under the 
terms of the Senator’s amendment; and 
either 25 percent of the funds would be 
frozen or the institutions would say, “We 
must dig up a project, because there is 
some money waiting for us in Washing- 
ton. Let us dig up a plausible project 
so that we can get the money.” 
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Mr. KILGORE. That may be the 
theory of the Senator from Iowa. We 
talk about the Foundation’s money. It 
is the people’s money. We talk about 
making inventions. What is to happen 
when the scientists who make the inven- 
tions grow old and die? Dr. Jewett 
stated that no scientist was worth any- 
thing for original work in basic science 
after he reached the age of 35. 

What I am trying to do is to make sure 
that there will be no forgotten States, 
and that they will at least have the op- 
portunity to submit projects which fit 
the various States, and which may be in 
line with the general program. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I approach 
the action on this bill with the utmost 
confidence that this will be a completely 
reliable group of superior-minded indi- 
viduals and superior-intentioned persons 
of distinction. I believe that they will 
have at heart the development of sci- 
ence in all its phases. 

From listening to the debate, with 
some memory of what has happened in 
the past, I believe that this amendment 
would do a disservice to the people in 
the expenditure of their own money. 
The Foundation will dispense the money, 
whether it is the people’s money or not. 
The practical result of the amendment 
would be to earmark 25 percent, which 
would not be subject to the superior 
judgment, examination, intelligence, 
and discretion of the members of the 
Foundation. 

I hope to be able to have confidence 
enough in the Foundation to assume 
that if any institution has a sound, feasi- 
ble, and practicable project that will con- 
tribute to the advancement of science, 
the Foundation will immediately give it 
such aid as it can. If the Foundation 
adopts any other attitude, then the very 
basis of the Foundation itself will 
crumble. I believe that to earmark 25 
percent of the money and make it 
mandatory that it be scattered broad- 
cast on projects upon which the Foun- 
dation would pass in either event, would 
represent the isolation and sterilization 
of a substantial portion of this money, 
so that it could not be used with versa- 
tility by the Foundation. To that ex- 
tent the freedom of science and the free- 
dom of projects would be curtailed. ` 

Mr. KILGORE. What does the Sen- 
ator mean by “scattered broadcast”? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Several Senators 
have asked me as to when a vote on this 
amendment may be expected. Senators 
are compelled to be absent from the 
Chamber in attendance upon committee 
meetings, and I wonder if we could not 
arrive at a decision as to whether or not 
we wish to vote on this amendment this 
evening, or whether we can obtain unani- 
mous consent to vote on it sometime to- 
morrow, so that Senators who are pres- 
ent may be able to attend to other duties. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was 
about to yield the floor. Would it be 
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agreeable to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, unless some other Senator wishes 
to speak, to vote immediately on this 
amendment? Then if there is another 
amendment with which we can deal 
tonight, well and good. If not, I should 
like to think in terms of some sort of 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
on all amendments tomorrow. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder if it would be 
agreeable to vote on this amendment at 
1 o’clock tomorrow, and upon all other 
amendments to the bill at 3 o’clock, with 
an appropriate division of the time. Is 
that a reasonable suggestion? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE, We do not know 
what amendments are to be offered. So 
far as the two amendments in which I 
am interested are concerned, I could get 
along under such an arrangement. I 
understand that the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] has an amend- 
ment. The Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson! has an amendment. 
Several other Senators may have amend- 


ments. Let me say to the Senator from - 


Ohio that I got myself into a rather em- 
barrassing situation yesterday, and I do 
not wish to speak for any of my col- 
leagues today. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Could we vote on 
this amendment at 1 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. KILGORE. I am willing to vote 
upon this amendment at 1 o'clock to- 
morrow, or at 12:30. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] has anything to say about it. I 
do not know whether the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney] wishes to 
discuss the amendment further. 

Mr. SMITH. Would the Senator be 
willing to accept a limitation of half an 
hour’s debate on any amendment which 
may be offered? Some amendments 
may be offered which may require a little 
more time. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am willing to limit 
myself to 12 minutes, although I should 
like to have a little more time on the 
two amendments in which I am inter- 
ested. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Would it be agreeable to 
the Senator to vote at 12:30? 

Mr. KILGORE, I am willing to vote 
on the pending amendment at 12:30. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate vote 
tomorrow at 12:30 p. m. on the pending 
amendment and all amendments to the 
pending amendment, and that the time 
be divided equally between the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmitH] and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr, Kır- 
GORE], 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Ohio a question? 
Does he refer only to the amendments 
to the pending amendment? 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct. 
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Mr. KILGORE. At that time it is my 
hope that we may agree on a time to vote 
on some of the other amendments. I 
should like to have them settled. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
wonder if the Senator from Ohio will 
withhold his request long enough to per- 
mit me to submit two amendments at 
this time? 

Mr. TAFT. Are they amendments to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; they are 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. TAFT. The proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement relates only to the 
pending amendment, and amendments 
to the pending amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am submit- 
ting an amendment in two alternate 
forms. I should like to have the amend- 
ment considered. 8 

Mr. TAFT. I shall be glad to with- 
hold the request so that the Senator from 
Iowa may submit his amendments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit two amendments intended 
to be proposed by me to the pending bill, 
and ask that they lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will lie on the table and be 
printed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in response 
to the requests of several Senators I now 
modify my request to make the time 1 
o'clock instead of 12:30. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand, the 
request is to vote at 1 o’clock tomorrow 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Ohio, as modified? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I hope very much that we 
can finish the bill tomorrow. While 
there may be more amendments, I think 
there is only one which will provoke 
much debate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from New Jersey yield? 


Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. HILL. With reference to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson] and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
regarding the appointment of the Direc- 
tor of the Foundation 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to make an 
extended statement with reference to it 
when it is presented. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion about it, and I want to 
make the issue perfectly clear. So far 
as I am personally concerned, it would 
be agreeable to me, but some of my col- 
leagues do not agree regarding it. 

Mr. HILL. It may be the best that 
can be worked out at this time, and I 
am mindful of the fact that the bill will 
have to be acted on by the House com- 
mittee, passed by the House, and most 
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probably will go to a conference com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SMITH. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that the Senator from Ala- 
bama would rather not have the amend- 
ment adopted and would prefer to leave 
the bill as it is? 

Mr. HILL. I prefer the amendment to 
the bill as it is, but I do not think the 
amendment is a very good compromise. 

Mr> SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Washington a 
question with reference to. this, amend- 
ment, if I may. In the first place, I 
am opposed to the amendment and agree 
with what the Senator from New Jersey 
has said and what the Senator from Iowa 
has said. The purpose of the bill, as I 
understand it, is to get the most benefit 
we can from a comparatively small 
amount of money. 

It seems to me that the amendment is 
erroneously drawn, for these reasons: 
First, on page 2, in lines 1 and 2, it states 
that one-fourth shall be apportioned 
among the States in equal shares, and 
then there is a comma. If $20,000,000 is 
appropriated, 25 percent of that is $5,- 
000,000, and one-fourth of 25 percent is 
$1,250,000, which means that $24,000 will 
go to each of the 48 States and must be 
apportioned among them. As I read it, 
it does not specify how the money shall 
be used. The remainder of the para- 
graph discusses contracts and financial 
arrangements satisfactory to the Foun- 
dation. But the first quarter which will 
have to go to each one of the States goes 
to it, or is held for it, regardless of any 
financial or contractual arrangement 
with the Foundation. 

I should like to call the attention of 
the Senator to another mistake, as I see 
it. In line 21 reference is made to advice 
received by the Board. I imagine the 
amendment was drafted to apply to the 
bill of last year. So far as I know, there 
is no board, and there could be no advice 
received from any board. 

I personally hope that the amendment 
will not be agreed to, for the reasons 
already stated. If it is to be agreed to, it 
seems to me it chould be revamped. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for the suggestion. The language 
has been lifted from last year’s bill, and, 
the word “Foundation” should be sub- 
stituted for the word “Board.” 

With reference to the one-fourth 
which shall be apportioned among the 
States in equal shares, that is also sub- 
ject to the Foundation’s approval of a 
plan which fits in with its other plans. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think it 
clearly so provides. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It should. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HOEY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey if he would 
consider an amendment in line 18 on the 
second page of the bill, by adding the 
words “Association of Americar Univer- 
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sities”, so that that association would be 
on the list of those who would be per- 
mitted to recommend nominations to the 
President. A great many educators and 
scientists have been ‘nsistent that the 
Association of American Universities 
should be specifically recognized. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to have the 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator. 
I think it is relevant, and I think that 
change could be made. It was not origi- 
nally intended to omit it. We brought 
in the land-grant colleges and universi- 
ties when we were discussing the type 
of distribution, and we thought we 
would protect them by including them in 
the list. 

Mr. HOEY. I offer, then, an amend- 
ment to include in line 18 on page 2 of 
the bill, after the universities named, the 
words Association of American Univer- 
sities.” . 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to accept the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. HOEY. I offer the amendment, 
and the Senator from New Jersey has 
accepted it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is to the bill itself. Is there 
objection to its consideration at this 
time? The Chair hears none, and the 
question is on agreeing to the mend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. In view of the certainty 
that this matter cannot be disposed of 
tonight, and in view, also, of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement already entered 
into, I wondered if the Senator desired 
to continue longer this evening, 

Mr. SMITH. N^. I should be glad to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the Senator will yield to me 
for a closing question. I have an 
amendment which is thoroughly satis- 
factory to all the sponsors of the bill. 
I have submitted it to all of them. It 
refers to a protection against the in- 
vasion of the atomic-energy field by the 
Foundation without the concurrence of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. I do 
not think there will be any debate on it, 
because the sponsors of the amendment 
have all said that it was perfectly satis- 
factory. I should not want to propose 
an amendment with only a small attend- 
ance in the Senate unless the sponsors of 
the measure feel that it is perfectly prop- 
er so to do. I think we may as well get it 
out of the way, unless there is some 
objection. 

Mr. SMITH. I will say in that con- 
nection that the only question I raised 
to the distinguished Senator from Iowa 
was that, naturally, I do not want to see 
anything done in the way of basic re- 
search which will fail to protect the Gov- 
ernment in the atomic-energy field under 
the terms of the Atomic Energy Act. Of 
course I assume that research in this field 
will be subject to the control of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I have no 
objection to an amendment which will 
protect the security of the country, and, 
at the same time, which will not be so 


I yield to the Senator 
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stringent as not to permit the fullest 
experimentation in these various fields, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ifthe Senator 
will yield, I will say that I talked to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson] about 10 minutes ago on the floor 
and submitted to him this amendment, 
which I think is a milder form of amend- 
ment than the one I originally sub- 
mitted to him, and he agreed to it. 

I also submitted it to the other spon- 
sors of the bill. 

At the end of section 15 of the bill I 
propose to add a properly designated 
paragraph, as follows: 

The Foundation shall not support any re- 
search or development activity in the field 
of atomic energy without first having ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission that such activity will not 
adversely affect the common defense and 
security. Nothing in this act shall super- 
sede or modify any provision of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. 


That is one of the two alternative 
amendments which I have sent to the 
desk to have printed. It is the one I 
prefer, and I think it is probably the bet- 
ter of the two. It would be the one that 
I would offer tomorrow. As I have said, 
if there is objection to having it con- 
sidered tonight, I shall wait until tomor- 
row to have it considered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am in 
entire accord with the spirit of the 
amendment. It relates to a very impor- 
tant matter, and I have discussed it quite 
extensively with various persons who are 
interested in the subject. I should think 
it would be wiser to present it tomorrow, 
when more Senators are present, and I 
should prefer to have it presented tomor- 
row, although of course I do not attempt 
to interfere in any way with what the 
Senator seeks to accomplish 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under those 
circumstances, Mr. President, I prefer not 
to call up the amendment at this time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is there any particular 
reason why the cancer amendment 
should not be considered and adopted at 
this time? f 

Mr. SMITH. No; so far as I am con- 
cerned, I should be happy to have it 
adopted now. 

Mr. TAFT. Then, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate consider the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], and myself. I 
understand that the amendment is en- 
cope satisfactory to the authors of the 

ill. 

Mr. SMITH. It is entirely satisfac- 
tory. I have questioned all the authors 
of the bill about it, and all of them have 
agreed to this very important amend- 
ment relating to the field of cancer 
research. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Ohio? The Chair hears none; and 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio, for himself, the Senator from 
Florida, and the Senator from Washing- 
ton will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 19, 
after the word “authorized”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “and directed”; 

On page 4, line 15, to strike out the 
word “and”; 

On page 4, line 18, to strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon and the word “and”; and 

On page 4, between lines 18 and 19, to 
insert the following: 

(7) To establish (a) a special commission 
on cancer research, (b) a special commission 
on heart and intravascular diseases, and (e) 
such other special commissions as the Foun- 
dation may from time to time deem neces- 
sary. Each commission shall consist of 11 
members, 6 of whom shall be eminent sci- 
entists, expert in the field of medicine or the 
basic sciences, and 5 of whom shall repre- 
sent the public, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and to serve at the pleasure of the 
President. It shall be the duty of each spe- 
cial commission created under the authority 
of this subsection to make a full and ade- 
quate survey of research both public and 
private being carried on in its field, and to 
formulate and recommend to the National 
Science Foundation an over-all research pro- 
gram in its field, and constantly to review 
the manner in which such programs are be- 
ing carried out. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
just received a telegram from the presi- 
dent of the American Cancer Society, 
suggesting that the commissions referred 
to in the amendment be set up in such a 
way that the terms of office of shree of 
the members expire in one year, and the 
terms of four expire in the following 
year, and the terms of the last four ex- 
pire in the third year. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Ohio would 
like to include in the amendment appro- 
priate language for such a provision. 

Mr. TAFT. I do not think it wise to 
include such language. The amendment 
covers various kinds of commissions, and 
they may be of different sizes and char- 
acteristics. I should think we could leave 
that matter to the Executive Committee 
and the Foundation. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio. I have read the telegram 
simply because I have received it from 
Mr. Adams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from 
Ohio, for himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will I 
have the floor when the Senate recon- 
venes tomorrow? I should like to have 
the floor at that time, so as to continue 
with the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? Without objection, 
it is so ordered; and the Senator from 
New Jersey will be entitled to the floor 
when the Senate meets tomorrow. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY—EDITORIAL BY 
ALFRED D. STEDMAN 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, consider- 
able circulation has been given recently 
to statements and comments which 
tend to separate the various segments of 
our economic life and various groups of 
our people. I have been especially dis- 
turbed over what appears to me to be a 
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recurrence of differences between farm 
and city people. Statements are made 
that a reason for the high cost of living 
is the fact that the Government has 
maintained a price support under basic 
agricultural commodities. Farm people 
have been accused of profiting under 
Federal subsidy. Our rural areas and 
their people have been indirectly at- 
tacked by those who oppose such pro- 
grams as rural electrification and soil 
conservation. 

Many of those statements and accusa- 
tions, as we well know, are based on mis- 
information and distortion. The differ- 
ences they create are most unfortunate. 
It was with considerable satisfaction, 
therefore, that I read an editorial, en- 
titled “Town and Country,” which Mr. 
Alfred D. Stedman wrote for the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press of Sunday, May 11. It is 
so true and so constructive in spirit, that 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Town AND COUNTRY 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

A way now is found to clear up misunder- 
standings between city and country. 

That way has been shown in recent days by 
the University of Minnesota College of Agri- 
culture, in conducting the rural church in- 
stitute, In that institute, ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations explored with faculty 
and research men the social, religious, and 
economic problems of town and country. 
The work with this group can be done also 
with other groups. 

Thus the basis is laid for a very broad 
function for the college. That is service as 
a meeting point and information center for 
groups wanting light on country-city prob- 
lems. The college’s emergence in this role 
justifies by performance the Minnesota Leg- 


islature's recent remarkable vote of confi- 


dence in it, 

For today, a very special need exists for 
enlightenment and tolerance as between 
farmers and city people. The reason is the 
current barrage of publicity tending to stir 
up misunderstandings, if not ill will, be- 
tween them. 

One sample of that barrage is J. B. Gris- 
wold's featured article in the May issue of 
the American magazine finding that Ameri- 
can farmers are the most pampered people 
in the world. That conclusion he supports 
in part by charging up to farm aid all costs 
of all Government departments of agricul- 
ture for everything, including many services 
to the general public, and in part by a gross 
error lumping half a billion dollars of con- 
sumer subsidies spent to keep food prices 
down under the general head of Govern- 
ment spending to keep farm prices up. 

Another sample is Life magazine's full- 
page blast on May 5, which singles out as 
its target this country's governmental um- 
brella over the poorer 3,800,000 of the Na- 
tion's 5,800,000 farm families. If the in- 
efficient farmer chooses peasantry, let him 
have it, is Life’s view. 

Other appeals to city people to support the 
slashing of Government aids to farmers are 
frequent, 

But what about the facts bearing upon 
the questions thus being raised? ‘The rural 
church institute uncovered a great store- 
house of authentic information. It per- 
formed a real service by calling attention to 
the progress of human knowledge in this 
field. 

Are farmers really our most pampered 
people? 
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As to income, the Government's official 
postwar hope is that they may average half 
as much individual income per year as other 
people. As to living, almost half the farm 
homes in the country and nearly 9 out of 10 
in the Dakotas still lack electricity and the 
conveniences, sanitation, and everything else 
going with it. As to working, farm hours of 
lahor are 30 to 100 percent greater than city 
working hours. As to health, farmers have 
more sickness, worse teeth, more accidents, 
fewer doctors, fewer nurses, fewer hospitals, 
and higher death rates among fathers, moth- 
ers, and children than city people have. As 
to education, farm people have worse schools, 
poorer teachers, and more illiteracy than city 
people. As to security, farmers and farm 
labor are the only group left out of the so- 
cial-security system. As to churches, the 
struggles against poverty, debt, low pay of 
pastors, and multiplicity of churches are 
worse than such struggles of city churches. 

Of course, all this doesn’t discount the 
opportunity for the selective type of Gov- 
ernment economies that would thin out in- 
effective helpers of agriculture, get rid of 
degadwood in Government personnel, elimi- 
nate the overlap in governmental farm agen- 
cies, and still not cripple any real service. 

But it does definitely dispose of the charge 
that this country's farming people are pam- 
pered in any ordinary sense of that term. 

The true story of the relation between city 
and country people deserves to be mutually 
understood, 

The fact is that American cities depend on 
the farms for their very populations. Those 
that, like St. Paul, are growing, derive part 
of that growth from people drawn in from 
the farm. Others whose growth has leveled 
off must depend on an influx from outside 
to keep their present size. These would 
shrink if they had to depend for replace- 
ments on their own birth rates alone. 

So the cities must look to the farms for 
their people. In Minnesota, of 9,000 farm 
boys and girls reaching 18 years of age each 
year, one-third move to town, Nationally, 
the farms are the real mothers of the cities. 

And for renewal of population, the cities 
must turn specifically to the low-income 
farm group. For the birth rate among the 
higher-income farmers is itself falling. It's 
the poor who have the most daughters and 
sons to send to town. And more and more, 
the poor white and poor black farm popu- 
lation of Southeastern United States is be- 
coming the human reservoir of this Nation's 
cities. í 

It’s not intelligent to draw a line between 
city and country, and to let bad health, 
illiteracy, bad morals, and poverty spread on 
the farm side of that line. For such in- 
fections are sure to be carried cityward, 
thus increasing the cities“ already great 
financial burdens of combating those ills 
within the city limits. 

So it is demonstrated that the great prob- 
lems of farm and city are truly mutual, And 
the Minnesota College of Agriculture in the 
rural church institute has served as a meet- 
ing place for effective mutual work on those 
problems. The pattern is adaptable to later 
discussions that could include representa- 
tion of business, labor, professional, and 
other groups. Plans for a town and coun- 
try conference already are being talked about. 

Thus the foundation is laid for a work of 
continuing usefulness for the college. Bet- 
ter understanding between country and city 
can be the goal. The college has shown 
how it can serve as a center of group efforts 
to that end. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cooper in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
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nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. s 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TREATIES OF PEACE WITH ITALY, 
RUMANIA, BULGARIA, AND HUNGARY 
(EX. REPT. NO. 4) 


As in executive session, 

Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, submitted a 
report to accompany the treaties of 
peace with Italy, Executive F; Rumania, 
Executive G; Bulgaria, Executive H; and 
Hungary, Executive I, heretofore report- 
ed by that committee, which was ordered 
to be printed. i 

RECESS 


Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 16, 1947, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 15 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


John J. Muccio, of Rhode Island, now a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general of the United States of 
America. 


COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


George J. Schoeneman, of Newport, R. I., 
to be Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in place of Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., resigned. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


Harold R. Medina, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the southern 
district of New York, vice Hon. Samuel Man- 
delbaum, deceased, 

Albert V. Bryan, of Virginia, to be United 
States district judge for the eastern district 
of Virginia, vice Hon. Robert N. Pollard, re- 
tired. 

IN THE Navy 


Midshipman Roy S. Nunnally to be an as- 
sistant paymaster in the Navy with the rank 
of ensign, from the 6th day of June 1947. 

The following-named midshipmen to be 
assistant paymasters in the Navy with the 
rank of ensign, from the 6th day of June 
1947, in lieu of appointment as ensigns in 
the Navy as previously nominated: 


James R. Ahern Thomas F. Murphy, Jr. 
Bruce A. Benson Gordon W. Phelps, Jr. 
William D. Crawford William J. Reynders 
Gail L. Heasley Joseph E. Spalding 
Sheldon L. Hirsch Gerald H. Weyrauch 
Martin D. Marder Harry I. Zankman 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Navy, from the 6th day of June 1947: 


George R. Lathan 
Neil E. Nelson, Jr. r 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Navy, from the 6th day of June 1947, in lieu 
of appointment as assistant paymasters in 
the Navy with the rank of ensign as pre- 
viously nominated: 
William E. Ainslie 
Robert M. Bonk 
Duane D. Borgert 
Raymond E. Jeffery 
John R, Logan 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Navy, from the 6th day of June 1947, in lieu 


Harold A. McCauley 
Thomas O. Nutt, Jr. 
Edward A. Short 

Samuel S. Stephens 
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of appointment as assistant civil engineers 
in the Navy with the rank of ensign as pre- 
viously nominated: 


Joseph W. Neudecker, Jr. 
James L. Yates 


The following-named to be assistant pay- 
masters in the Navy with the rank of en- 
sign, from the 6th day of June 1947, in lieu 
of appointment as ensigns in the Navy as 
previously nominated: 


William Blanchard, Jr. 
Frank G. Simala 


The following-named to be assistant pay- 


masters in the 
ensign: 
Robert R, Poitras 
Donald B. Small 


Navy with the rank of 


The following-named to be assistant civil 
engineers in the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade): 


“wW” “J” Blevins 
Richard L. Divoll 
David LaM. Flynn 
Robert H. Hartley 


Bernard J. Isabella 
John A. Mitchell 
Herbert F. Zinsmeister, 


Jr. 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the United States Navy in the corps, 
grades, and ranks hereinafter stated. 

The following-named officers to the ranks 
indicated in the line of the Navy: 
(*Indicates officers to be designated for EDO 

and SDO subsequent to acceptance of 


appointment) 


LIEUTENANT 


*Rauber, Louis J. 


LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Belcher, Preston R. 
*Castro, Luis V. 


ENSIGNS 


Ackiss, James H. 
Alley, Justus N. 
Applegate, Richard C. 
Bailiff, John W. 
Barckmann, Walter H, 
Barley, Cecil E. 
Bernstein, Fred J. 
Best, Charles L., Jr. 
Boston, Leadore G. 
Bragg, Frank B. 
Brennan, William F, 
Briggs, Winston D. 
Bryant, Harold V. 
Chapman, Kendall J. 
Claudius, Robert H. 
Coe, Arthur S. 
Conley, Richard D. 
Coonrod, Edgar E. 
Cunniff, Roger L. 
Entrikin, Joseph W. 
Everett, William H, 
Fischer, Richard H, 
Franek, Rainold J. 
Gentry, Harold R. 
Giessner, LeRoy H. 
*Greenberg, Mack K. 
*Greene, William N. 
Guedel, Kenneth C. 
Harbaugh, James A. 
Hawkins, Carl R. 
Husty, Richard M. 
Irvine, Harry B. 


Kedigh, Percy E. 
Kimener, Robert A. 
Konrady, John A. 
Loftis, Raymond M. 
Mapes, George C. 
Martini, Livio 
Mawhiney, William T. 
McCracken, William H. 
McDonald, John 8. 
Millar, Rebert W. 
Nelson, Gerard L. 
O'Rourke, Gerard A. 
Plath, Carl W. 
Reese, Clyde V., Jr. 
*Rice, Charles E. 
Saine, James E. 
Scoggins, Willis L., Jr. 
Setzer, Brooks W., Jr. 
*Sharratt, George S. 
H., Jr. 
*Smith, Emory C. 
Smith, Newel W., Jr. 
Spoon, Donald D. 
Steer, George L. 
Valencia, Eugene A. 
Vaught, Thomas B. 
Webb, Howard T“, Jr. 
Wells, John T. 
Williams, Nathaniel T., 
Jr, 
Windsor, Clayton C. 


The following-named officers to the grades 


and ranks indicated 
of the Navy: 


in the Medical Corps 


SURGEON WITH THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER 


Flannery, John L. 
ASSISTANT SURGEONS 


WITH THE RANK OF 


LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 


Berry, Reginald V. 
Campbell, John C. W. 
Delaney, Henry R. 
Horr, Edward A. 
Mallams, John T. 


Marr, James C., Jr. 
Marra, John J. 
Naman, Marvin J. 
Stovall, William D., Jr, 
Taber, Thomas H., Jr. 
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The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT PAYMASTERS WITH THE RANK OF 

ENSIGN 
Baumgartner, Donald Holt, Robert O. 

F. Kramp, Henry F. 
MacLeod, Murdock R. 
Pavlick, Marvin 8. 


Bell, Adrian D. 
Boltwood, Chester M. 
Craven, Ethridge Peck, William G. 
Deem, Ralph E, Walsh, Robert G. 

The following-named officers to the grade 
and rank indicated in the Dental Corps of 
the Navy: 

ASSISTANT DENTAL SURGEONS WITH THE RANK 
OF LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Dwyer, William D. Loomer, Gwenn M. 

Gray, Gus W. McGrath, Noel G. 

Hill, David A. Miller, John W. 

Kennedy, Loren 8. Newman, Dwight W. 

The following-named officers to the rank 
of commissioned warrant officers in the Navy 
in the grades indicated: 

CHIEF GUNNER 

Nikkonen, Rudolph 

CHIEF TORPEDOMEN 

Andrews, David “J” 

Collier, Charles L. 

CHIEF RADIO ELECTRICIANS 

Barnes, Arthur W. 

Jackson, Harry W. 

CHIEF MACHINISTS 

Allbritton, Alton S. 

Hearst, Ray 

Yates, Henry 8. 

CHIEF PHOTOGRAPHER 

Olson, Lloyd A. 

CHIEF PHARMACIST 

Conoway, Theodore H, 

The following-named officers to the rank 
and grades indicated to correct spelling of 


name as previously nominated and con- 
firmed: 


ENSIGN 
Setser, Lester E. G. 
ASSISTANT PAYMASTER WITH THE RANK OF 
LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 
Leiser, Harry W. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 15, 1947 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Thou who art the living God and the 
God of the living, Thy immortal word 
is with us: Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and all that is within me bless His holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all His benefits. He hath not 
dealt with us after our sins, nor rewarded 
us according to our iniquities. For as 
the heaven is high above the earth, so 
great is His mercy toward them that fear 
Him. For He knoweth our frame; He 
remembereth that we are dust. 

O Father, Thou who art ever present 
in the hidden life in which we live and 
move and have our being, be Thou in 
our thoughts unspoken, in our feelings 
unexpressed, and in the concealed con- 
flicts in the soul. Whatever this day 
may reveal, we pray Thee to bless us 
with quietude of spirit and serenity of 
soul and lead us into the love of our 
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Father and the patience of our Master. 
In every crisis may we keep our anchor- 
age to Thee unbroken. 

In our Saviour’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On May 14, 1947: 

H. R.2157. An act to relieve employers 
from certain liabilities and punishments 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
as amended, the Walsh-Healey Act, and the 
Bacon-Davis Act, and for other purposes, 

On May 15, 1947: 

H. R. 1365. An act to establish a Chief of 
Chaplains in the United States Navy, and for 
other p 

H. R. 1369. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Navy Department, and for other 
purposes,“ approved June 20, 1940, to amend 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
President to appoint an Under Secretary of 
War during national emergencies, fixing the 
compensation of the Under Secretary of War, 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to pre- 
scribe duties,” approved December 16, 1940, 
and for other purposes 

H. R. 2846, An act authorizing and direct- 
ing the removal of stone piers in West Execu- 
tive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the Department of State 
Building; 

H. R. 173. An act to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to Victory Bible 
Camp Ground, Inc.; 

H. R. 326. An act for the relief of Wilma E. 
Baker; 

H. R. 490. An act providing for the appoint- 
ment of a United States Commissioner for the 
Big Bend National Park in the State of Texas, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 492. An act to authorize the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia in proper 
cases to waive jurisdiction in capital offenses 
and offenses punishable by life imprison- 
ment; 

H. R. 729. An act to provide that the United 
States District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Virginia shall alone appoint the 
United States Commissioner for the Shenan- 
doah National Park; 

H. R. 1363. An act to amend further the Pay 
Readjustment Act of 1942, as amended; 

H. R. 1381. An act to amend the act of 
July 20, 1942 (56 Stat. 662), relating to the 
acceptance of decorations, orders, medals, and 
emblems by officers and enlisted men of the 
armed forces of the United States tendered 
them by governments of cobelligerent na- 
tions or other American Republics; 

H. R. 2758. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the administration 
of the Washington National Airport, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 29, 1940; and 

H. J. Res. 90. Joint resolution to correct an 
error in the act approved August 10, 1946 
(Public Law 720, 79th Cong., 2d sess.), relat- 
ing to the composition of the Naval Reserve. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 


read: 
May 14, 1947. 
The Honorable JoserpH W. MARTIN, Jr., 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby wish to inform 
the House that I have transmitted to the 
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Governor of Maryland my resignation as a 
Member of the House of Representatives of 
the Eightieth Congress from the Third Con- 
gressional District of Maryland, effective May 
16, 1947. 
Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Maryland. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recor and 
include a magazine article. 

Mr. LODGE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp and include an 
article by Sumner Welles. 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaxer, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 
tion in Italy is deteriorating at an alarm- 
ing rate. And yet we appear unable to 
develop continuity and integration in 
our foreign policy. At a time when Italy 
requires a minimum of $120,000,000 for 
relief for the balance of the year in order 
to stave off starvation and communism, 
this body reduced the amount in the re- 
lief bill by $150,000,000. It is my fervent 
hope that the House will accept the de- 
cision of the other body to provide the 
full amount. 

At a time when we have voted $300,- 
000,000 to resist Yugoslav despotism in 
Greece, the other body is contemplating 
the ratification of the Italian peace treaty 
which constitutes, in effect, assistance to 
Yugoslav despotism in Italy. Ominous 
portents of the rise of communism are 
implicit in the resignation of Premier 
De Gasperi. It is time that we demon- 
strate a vigorous consistency and forth- 
right leadership in the conduct of our 
foreign affairs, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle appearing in America, May 10, 1947, 
which contains an interview between 
Mr. Henry L. Nunn, a Milwaukee indus- 
trial leader, and attorney David Keyser. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an ar- 
ticle by Ansel E. Talbert concerning the 
16-pound $130 radar which protects the 
commercial air liner, about which there 
has been so much discussion regarding 
air safety. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? t 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the New Orleans Item. 


AVIATION 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee of the Whole arose late 
yesterday afternoon, it had under con- 
sideration a substitute amendment which 
I offered to provide funds to the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration with which 
to operate air traffic control towers 
throughout the country. This morning’s 
Washington Post, in a news article, stated 
that the particular airport for which 
funds had been added in this substitute 
amendment was in my district. I wish to 
correct that impression. That other air- 
port is not in my district. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to reiterate what I stated yesterday that, 
by any parliamentary device conceivable, 
I will be very happy and anxious to in- 
clude funds in my substitute amendment 
that would include any airport which had 
been authorized and approved by the CAA 
subsequent to the time the CAA submit- 
ted its proposed estimate to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

In this regard may I also state that I 
think my substitute amendment is most 
comprehensive in that it is up to date, 
including an airport which has so recent- 
ly been approved, and it makes affirma- 
tive provision that these funds shall be 
used for this purpose. I think it tends 
toward uniformity and is indispensable 
to the safety and uniformity of our air 
traffic throughout the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 


AID TO ITALY AND GERMANY 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. LopcE) 
proceeds to tell us that Italy is going to 
collapse unless we pour American money 
into that disturbed area. You will find 
an article in today’s Wall Street Journal 
to the effect that the rest of the world 
will virtually depend upon the United 
States for their livelihood during the 
coming year, 

It says that “in 1947 the world by its 
own labors will pay for only £4 percent 
of what it obtains from the United 
States.” 

What is to keep those Italians from 
making their own living? 

Why not let them go to work and pro- 
duce food for the Italian people? 

We should pursue a similar course in 
Germany. 

For my part, I would like to see us 
make a separate peace with Germany 
along with such other non-Communist 
allies as care to join us. 

Our present conduct in Germany is a 
disgrace. The best thing we could do 
would be to get those Negro troops out 
of there and stop the perpetration of 
crimes against the helpless white women 
of Germany that would shock the mod- 
esty of the savages of the jungles. 
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The next best thing we should do 
would be to send some real Americans, 
some white gentiles, if we are going to 
send anybody to Germany, stop harass- 
ing the German people and let them 
go to making their own living. 

If the Italian people are not willing 
to work and make their own living out of 
Italian soil, certainly the people of 
America, who are now struggling to make 
their own living, cannot keep them up 
indefinitely. I say it is about time we 
clean house in the State Department and 
every other department of this Govern- 
ment and get back to the old fundamen- 
tal American principles advocated by 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, 
and Benjamin Franklin and start to re- 
storing the peace of the world—regard- 
less of Communist opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired: 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record on two subjects and include cer- 
tain excerpts. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a report of the reso- 
lutions committee of the Jewish World 
War Veterans. 


BRING UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES COM- 
PENSATION ACT UP TO DATE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Record on a bill I am 
introducing today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
some people who assume that if a person 
is employed by the United States Gov- 
ernment he does not labor. Yet to take 
one Government agency as an example, 
in this case the Post Office Department, 
we find that every individual and every 
business in the country depends upon its 
services. The billions of letters and par- 
cels that are collected, transported, and 
delivered to thousands of communities in 
the United States during the course of 
a year, is a task of mammoth propor- 
tions, and is work in the real sense of the 
word. 

However, these and all other Govern- 
ment employees are denied the rights en- 
joyed by workers who are organized in 
private employment to improve their 
standards. They cannot strike. The 
only recourse they have is to appeal to 
the Congress to correct inequalities as 
they arise. Sometimes the merits of 
their case get as far as committee hear- 
ings and no further. 

The provisions of the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Act offer stark 
proof of the way in which our trusted 
Government workers are neglected. 

This act was originally passed on Sep- 
tember 7, 1916. 

With minor exceptions, it has re- 
mained unchanged for 31 years, during 
the most changeful period in American 
history. Hours, wages, working condi- 
tions, prices, and the whole economic 
pattern of American life has become 
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more complex and interdependent, so 
that adjustments are frequently needed 
to keep the system in balance. The de- 
pressed condition of labor has changed 
for the better. Even the textile workers 
of my district, for years one of the most 
underpaid groups in the Nation, are com- 
ing into their own. Organized they have 
won decent pay, safer woking conditions, 
unemployment security, old-age security, 
sickness and accident insurance, and 
many other benefits. 

Government employees have also 
shared in some of these gains. The one 
shocking oversight is in the matter of 
compensation paid for injuries suffered 
while in the performance of duty. 

A Government worker is not an ab- 
straction. He is a human being and is 
entitled to the same consideration and 
protection as other workers. Day in and 
day out, Government workers perform 
tasks which too often are taken for 
granted. In the course of their employ- 
ment, they too, meet up with certain 
hazards. 

If they are injured, or fall sick, they 
suffer more than many other groups of 
workers by the lengthening gap between 
the small, fixed compensation they re- 
ceive and the soaring prices they must 
pay for the bare necessities of life. To 
call this situation unjust, is a mocking 
understatement. Government employ- 
ees are worried. How can they possibly 
make both ends meet under deflated 
compensation rates, and inflated prices, 
if they become disabled at their work? 
For the answer to this haunting question, 
they turn to the Congress seeking an 
equitable adjustment. 

The present ceiling on which compen- 
sation rates are based is a salary of $2,100 
a year. In the last few years, Federal 
employees have received raises which, for 
many of them, put their earnings above 
this figure. One who was earning $2,100 
before the general pay increases is now 
earning $2,770.20. 

The old monthly maximum and 
monthly minimum rates for compensa- 
tion should be computed against the 
higher ceiling of $2,770.20. 

I am introducing a bill to provide for 
this upward adjustment. 

Under its terms, section 6 of the act 
of September 7, 1916, entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries 
while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,” as 
amended—United States Code, 1940 edi- 
tion, title 5, section 756—is amended by 
striking out “$116.66”, wherever such 
sum appears, and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$153.90” and by striking out “$58.33”, 
wherever such sum appears, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$76.95.” 

The original pay increases were 
granted to help Government employees 
keep up with the increased cost of living, 
which, discounting the inevitable drop in 
prices, will never go down to prewar 
levels. 

Compensation for injuries incurred 
while working for the Government must 
also keep step with present-day realities, 

This legislation has been long over- 
due, Government workers are looking 
to this session of Congress for its speedy 
enactment, 
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ANOTHER BRITISH LOAN? NOT WITH MY 


VOTE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
evidently a great deal of propaganda be- 
ing spilled into this country by the Brit- 
ish Information Service, the British Em- 
bassy, and other British agencies to 
whoop up enthusiasm for another Brit- 
ish loan—the third British loan. 

This money is being asked to support 
British socialism at home and imperial- 
ism abroad. Great Britain is suffering 
the pains of Empire. She is now paying 
the penalty for her Empire sins, like the 
Amritsar massacres, the Black and Tan 
murders, and Dov Gruner executions. 
The chickens of her policy of divide and 
conquer are coming home to roost. For 
all of this she has the audacity again to 
ask our help. 

Under the second loan agreement, she 
promised to dissolve the sterling area 
bloc pool by July 18. She must default 
on this promise. She owes over $14,000,- 
000,000 to India, Egypt, Brazil, South 
Africa, Iraq, Palestine, and so forth. All 
these countries have refused to scale 
down her debt. She cannot pay the dol- 
lars she owes them. Hence she will de- 
fault in her promise to dissolve the pool. 
She deliberately violated the loan agree- 
ment when she signed her trade pact 
with Argentina, whereby she demanded 
that Argentina purchase her future goods 
within the’sterling area. 

She refuses to do away with imperial 
preference, which is a studied discrimi- 
nation against our goods in all her far- 
flung dominions. 

With our dollars she supports need- 
lessly over a million men in arms. She 
said she could not afford to keep 14,000 
troops in Greece, but she maintains over 
100,000 troops in Palestine. These troops 
support a police state there and keep the 
country and its inhabitants in a state of 
fear and terror. 

She will now ask another loan to bail 
out, to support that police state in Pal- 
estine and her Empire dominions in 
various parts of Africa and Asia. 

The British Empire is sick and deca- 
dent and dollars will not save her. 


ASSISTANCE TO GREECE AND TURKEY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill S. 938, 
to provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the House to the bill (8. 
938) to provide for assistance to Greece and 
Turkey, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, the President 
may from time to time when he deems it 
in the interest of the United States furnish 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, upon re- 
quest of their governments, and upon terms 
and conditions determined by him— 

“(1) by rendering financial aid in the 
form of loans, credits, grants, or otherwise, 
to those countries; 

(2) by detailing to assist those countries 
any persons in the employ of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and the pro- 
visions of the Act of May 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 
442), as amended, applicable to personnel 
detailed pursuant to such Act, as amended, 
shall be applicable to personnel detailed pur- 
suant to this paragraph: Provided, however, 
That no civilian personnel shall be assigned 
to Greece or Turkey to administer the pur- 
poses of this act until such personnel have 
been investigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation; 

“(3) by detailing a limited number of 
members of the military services of the 
United States to assist those countries, in 
an advisory capacity only; and the provi- 
sions of the Act of May 19, 1926 (44 Stat. 
565), as amended, applicable to personnel 
detailed pursuant to such act, as amended, 
shall be applicable to personnel detailed pur- 
suant to this paragraph; 

“(4) by providing for (A) the transfer to, 
and the procurement for by manufacture or 
otherwise and the transfer to, those coun- 
tries of any articles, services, and informa- 
tion, and (B) the instruction and training 
of personel of those countries; and 

“(5) by incurring and defraying necessary 
expenses, including administrative expenses 
and expenses for compensation of personnel, 
in connection with the carrying out of the 
provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Sums from advances by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) and from the appropriations 
made under authority of section 4 (b) may 
be allocated for any of the purposes of this 
Act to any department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government. Any 
amount so allocated shall be available as ad- 
vancement or reimbursement, and shall be 
credited, at the option of the department, 
agency, or independent establishment con- 
cerned, to appropriate appropriations, funds 
or accounts existing or established for the 
purpose, 

“(b) Whenever the President requires pay- 
ment in advance by the Government of 
Greece or of Turkey for assistance to be fur- 
nished to such countries in accordance with 
this Act, such payments when made shall 
be credited to such countries in accounts 
established for the purpose. Sums from 
such accounts shall be allocated to the de- 
partments, agencies, or independent estab- 
lishments of the Government which fur- 
nish the assistance for which payment is 
received, in the same manner, and shall be 
available and credited in the same manner, 
as allocations made under subsection (a) of 
this section, Any portion of such allocation 
not used as reimbursement shall remain 
available until expended. 

“(c) Whenever any portion of an alloca- 
tion under subsection (a) or subsection (b) 
is used as reimbursement, the amount of 
reimbursement shall be available for enter- 
ing into contracts and other uses during the 
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fiscal year in which the reimbursement is 
received and the ensuing fiscal year. Where 
the head of any de; t, agency, or in- 
dependent establishment of the Government 
determines that replacement of any article 
transferred pursuant to paragraph (4) (A) 
of section 1 is not necessary, any funds re- 
ceived in payment therefor shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(d) (1) Payment in advance by the Gov- 
ernment of Greece or of Turkey shall be re- 
quired by the President for any articles or 
services furnished to such country under 
paragraph (4) (A) of section 1 if they are 
not paid for from funds advanced by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
section 4 (a) or from funds appropriated 
under authority of section 4 (b). 

“(2) No department, agency, or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government shall 
furnish any articles or services under para- 
graph (4) (A) of section 1 to either Greece 
or Turkey, unless it receives advancements 
or reimbursements therefor out of allocations 
under subsection (a) or (b)*of this section. 

“Sec. 3. As a condition precedent to the 
receipt of any assistance pursuant to this 
Act, the government requesting such assist- 
ance shall agree (a) to permit free access 
of United States Government officials for 
the purpose of observing whether such as- 
sistance is utilized effectively and in ac- 
cordance with the undertakings of the recip- 
ient government; (b) to permit representa- 
tives of the press and radio of the United 
States to observe freely and to report fully 
regarding the utilization of such assistance; 
(c) not to transfer, without the consent of 
the President of the United States, title to 
or possession of any article or information 
transferred pursuant to this Act nor to per- 
mit, without such consent, the use of any 
such article or the use or disclosure of any 
such information by or to anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of the recipient 
government; (d) to make such provisions 
as may be required by the President of the 
United States for the security of any article, 
service, or information received pursuant to 
this Act; (e) not to use any part of the pro- 
ceeds of any loan, credit, grant, or other 
form of aid rendered pursuant to this Act 
for the making of any payment on account 
of the principal or interest on any loan 
made to such government by any other 
foreign government; and (f) to give full and 
continuous. publicity within such country 
as to the purpose, source, character, scope, 
amounts, and progress of United States eco- 
nomic assistance carried on therein pur- 
suant to this Act. 

“Sec, 4, (a) Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is authorized and di- 
rected, until such time as an appropria- 
tion shall be made pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, to make advances, not to 
exceed in the aggregate $100,000,000, to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, in such 
manner and in such amounts as the Presi- 
dent shall determine. 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President not to exceed 
$400,000,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. From appropriations made under 
this authority there shall be repaid to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the ad- 
vances made by it under subsection (a) of 
this section. 

“Sec. 5. The President may from time to 
time prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary and proper to carry 
out any of the provisions of this Act; and he 
may exercise any power or authority con- 
ferred upon him pursuant to this Act 
through such department, agency, inde- 
pendent establishment, or officer of the Gov- 
ernment as he shall direct. 

“The President is directed to withdraw 
any or all aid authorized herein under any 
of the following circumstances: 
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“(1) If requested by the Government of 
Greece or Turkey, respectively, represent- 
ing a majority of the people of either such 
nation; 

“(2) If the Security Council finds (with 
respect to which finding the United States 
waives the exercise of any veto) or the Gen- 
eral Assembly finds that action taken or as- 
sistance furnished by the United Nations 
makes the continuance of such assistance 
unnecessary or undesirable; 

(3) If the President finds that any pur- 
poses of the Act have been substantially 
accomplished by the action of any other in- 
tergovernmental organizations or finds that 
the purposes of the Act are incapable of satis- 
factory accomplishment; and 

“(4) If the President finds that any of the 
assurances given pursuant to section 3 are 
not being carried out. 

“Src. 6. Assistance to any country under 
this Act may, unless sooner terminated by the 
President, be terminated by concurrent reso- 
Iv tion by the two Houses of the Congress. 

“Sec. 7. The President shall submit to the 
Congress quarterly reports of expenditures 
and activities, which shall include uses of 
funds by the recipient governments, under 
authority of this Act. 

“SEC. 8. The chief of any mission to any 
country receiving assistance under this Act 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall perform such functions relating to 
the administration of this Act as the Pres- 
ident shall prescribe.” 

And the House agree to the same, 

CHARLES A. EATON, 
Kart E. MUNDT, 
BARTEL J. JONKMAN, 
SoL BLOOM, 
JOHN KEE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


A. H. VANDENBERG, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

ALEXANDER WILEY, 

Tom CONNALLY, 

WALTER F, GEORGE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 938) to provide for as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause. 
The committee of conference recommends 
that the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House, with 
an amendment which is in the form of a 
substitute for both the text of the Senate 
bill and the House amendment, and that the 
House agree to the same. 

The bill agreed to in conference is for the 
most part the same as the bill passed by the 
House. Except for minor technical and 
clerical differences, the differences between 
the House amendment and the conference 
argument are noted below, 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion that no civilian personnel shall be as- 
signed to Greece or Turkey to administer the 
purposes of the act until such personnel has 
been approved by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The conference agreement pro- 
vides that no such assignment shall be made 
until such personnel have been investigated 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The House amendment contained in sub- 
stance the provision known as the Vanden- 
berg amendment. As passed by the House, 
the second paragraph of this amendment 
was not identical with the paragraph as 
passed by the Senate. The conference agree- 
ment includes the language finally adopted 
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by the Senate. The provision requires the 
President to withdraw aid if the Security 
Council finds (with respect to which finding 
the United States waives the exercise of any 
veto) or the General Assembly finds that 
action taken or assistance furnished by the 
United Nations makes the continuance of 
such assistance unnecessary or undesirable. 
The bill as passed by the Senate contained 

a provision requiring that the chief of any 
mission to any country receiving assistance 
shall be appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
and shall perform such functions relating 
to the administration of the act.as the Pres- 
ident shall prescribe. There was no corre- 
sponding provision in the House amendment. 
The conference agreement includes this 
provision. 

CHARLES A. EATON, 

Kart E. MUNDT, 

BARTEL J. JONKMAN, 

SoL BLOOM, 

JOHN KEE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agréed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
(After counting.) Sixty-two Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


| Roll No. 58] 
Auchincloss Evins Mansfield, Tex. 
Barden Fellows Meyer 
Bates, Ky Flannagan Miller, Nebr, 
Bender Forand Mitchell 
Bennett, Mich. Fuller Morrison 
Bland Gavin Patman 
Blatnik Gearhart Pfeifer 
Buckley Gifford Phillips, Tenn. 
Buffett Gregory Powell 
Bulwinkle Hall, Rayfiel 
Butler Edwin Arthur Sarbacher 
Byrne, N. Y Hartley Scoblick 
Case, S. Dak Jackson, Calif. Simpson, Pa. 
Clements Jennings Somers 
Clippinger Kearns Sundstrom 
D'Alesandro Keogh Taylor 
Davis, Tenn Kirwan Thomas, N. J. 
Devitt Lesinski Vinson 
Dingell McDowell Vursell 
Dondero Macy West 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 369 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND THE 
JUDICIARY APPROPRIATION BILL, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3311) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the judi- 
ciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3311, with 
Mr. Curtis in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
down to line 5 on page 46. There was 
then pending the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROONEY] and the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. BAKEWELL] for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, many Members of the 
House have come to see me this morning 
and asked me to explain what this 
amendment does and whether or not it 
has anything to do with another item in 
a subsequent page of the bill having to do 
with Federal airports. 

This amendment seeks to restore $4,- 
849,000 on page 45 under the heading 
of “Civil Aeronautics Administration”, 
line 18, reading “other agencies serving 
aviation: $66,133,000.” The amendment 
seeks to increase that by $4,849,000 and 
would restore 130 air-control towers in 
130 locations plus 19 others in 19 loca- 
tions over the country. You will find an 
explanation of that on page 797 of the 
hearings for the Department of Com- 
merce. The hearings are available at the 
desk. 

This has to do with the operation of 
the control towers only. It has to do 
with the restoration of the salaries paid 
to the operators in those 130 towns, plus 
19 towns. It has absolutely nothing to 
do with the Federal-State airport pro- 
gram, the 7-year program, which we im- 
plemented with $45,000,000 last year. 
We will come to that portion of the bill 
later on. This has absolutely nothing to 
do with the Federal airport program— 
merely with the operation of the control 
towers. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. On yesterday my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
read a long list of names of cities that 
would be affected by the construction 
program. This particular item has 
nothing to do with those cities or the 
airports in those localities whatever. 
That deals entirely with the construc- 
tion program, rather than with the oper- 
ation program. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. I want to further explain 
that the names of the towns to which this 
amendment applies are found on page 
797, plus the names of the additional 19 
towns that have been added. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I say that on 
page 5195 of the Recor of May 13 will 
be found a list of the 148 cities which 
would be affected by the action of the 
committee in denying funds for the op- 
eration of these towers. 

Mr. STEFAN. It has nothing to do 
with any other cities except the opera- 
tion of the towers in those cities on the 
pages I mentioned. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 
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Mr. COLE uf Missouri. The gentleman 
is speaking with reference to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]? 

Mr. STEFAN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. A substitute 
was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BAKEWELL], and inzludes at 
least one city at the present time that 
has been approved, but approved too late 
to be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget for consideration. 

Mr. STEFAN. Your town would also 
be included in that category, would it 
not? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
included. 

Mr. STEFAN. Your town is paying for 
its own operations. There are many 
other towns paying for their own and are 
satisfied with that. If they cannot get 
if they do not want others to have it. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. Is the gentleman going 
to accept the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York? . 

Mr. STEFAN. Certainly not. 

Mr. RIVERS. I think you would be 
wise to accept it, because we are going 
to win anyway. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. If it is the policy 
of the Government to subsidize control 
towers at the various airports, why 
should they not subsidize the railroad 
signal tower down here at Union Station? 

Mr. STEFAN. Certainly. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. The gentle- 
man has no airport in his district? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Yes, I have; plenty 
of them. 

Mr. RIVERS. In other words, if you 
cannot have it, you do not want us to 
have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] 
has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Rooney amendment. I do so be- 
cause I think failure to adopt this 
amendment. would strike a staggering 
blow at air safety in the United States. 

Before I forget the question that was 
just asked by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] with reference 
to railroad signal stops, I should like to 
ask the same very distinguished gentle- 
man if he favors turning back to local 
operation and local responsibility the 
navigation locks on all of the navigable 
streams in the inland-waterway system. 
I do not believe any such proposal will 
be made. I am certain the Congress 
would not give serious consideration to 
such proposal if it were made, because it 
has long been recognized that on the in- 
land-waterway system it is a Federal re- 
om to operate those navigation 
locks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Inasmuch as the 
gentleman raised the question, I will say 


My town is 


1947 
that I am positively opposed to the Gov- 
ernment’s inland waterways. 


I think the users of the inland water- 
ways should pay for their operation. 

Mr,BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield briefly, but then 
I should like to proceed to give a brief 
Summary of the situation, if I may. 

Mr. BONNER. With regard to the 
operation of the inland waterways sys- 
tem, the Federal Government recog- 
nizes the responsibility of safety at sea. 
We maintain the Coast Guard, light- 
house stations, and airplanes to provide 
safety at sea. It is just as necessary that 
the Government provide these aids for 
safety in the air-as it is that they provide 
aids for safety in navigation at sea. It 
all has but one purpose, the preservation 
of life. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman, 
and I believe the situations are similar, 
and that regardless of all other argu- 
ments, the big question presented here 
is that of the safety of our airways and 
the protection of human lives. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just briefly to re- 
view this situation. A year ago the com- 
mittee recommended the elimination of 
funds for the maintenance of air traffic 
control towers. At that time I offered an 
amendment to restore approximately 
$3,000,000 to the appropriation bill for 
this operation. That amendment was 
adopted and the amount was restored for 
another year. The control towers were 
operated by CAA personnel from funds 
furnished by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that.air traffic 
control towers are the very heart of the 
Federal-airways system. I believe no one 
who has made a careful study of the situ- 
ation will hold any different opinion. 

I believe that failure to provide for 
Federal operation of these control towers 
would be a very tragic action on the part 
of the Congress of the United States, 

The proposal here is to turn these traf- 
fic control towers back to the operation 
of the municipalities across the country. 
That is the proposal. In other words, at 
the beginning of a new fiscal year, and 
without previous notice whatsoever, at a 
time when the officials of most of the 
municipalities have already made their 
budgets, the Congress says: “You must 
assume this additional responsibility be- 
ginning July 1.” Such action will create 
utter chaos and confusion in the airways 
of the country. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I gladly yield to the dis- 
Spam gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And coming at a 
time when city governments throughout 
the country are having serious fiscal 
problems of their own, this is a matter 
of national concern. 

Mr. PRIEST. It is indeed a very, very 
serious problem of national concern, 
and I thank the gentleman for his very 
apt observation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I wish to 
concur in the views of the gentleman 
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from Tennessee and to ask this further 
question: Is it not true that these control 
tower employees are required to pass 
examinations and meet CAA standards 
of competency? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is correct. And 
let me add one statement in that con- 
nection. In the report of the commit- 
tee—and I do not say this with any de- 
sire or intention to be critical of the sub- 
committee or its distinguished chair- 
man—the statement is made that these 
towers, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, should be operated by CAA trained 
personnel. That, however, is not the 
requirement of any law, and I do not 
see how we could say to a particular city 
in a particular State that it must em- 
ploy certain persons who have not cer- 
tain standards. I do not believe we can 
require that, under any existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I have, along with the other 
distinguished members of that commit- 
tee, given a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the whole question of air safety. 
Our committee, acting under direction 
of the House, has carried on a very ex- 
tensive investigation of air accidents and 
safety since the first of the year. 

As a result of that investigation and 
previous study of the subject, I feel very 
strongly that failure to provide funds 
for the operation of control towers will 
endanger the lives of thousands who fly 
our airways each day, and in effect would 
mark the beginning of the breaking up 
of our Federal airways system. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Rooney amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the committee has made a serious 
mistake in eliminating all appropriations 
for the employment of personnel who 
operate the airport-traffic-control towers 
now established throughout the Nation. 
The committee must realize that if these 
control towers are closed down, it will 
prove a real hezard to air travel, and it 
may well be assumed that air lines will 
detour all airports not providing control 
tower service. In this connection I want 
to make special reference to the situa- 
tion as it presents itself at the Sioux 
City Municipal Airport in my congres- 
sional district. There have been over 
8,000 aircraft movements, that is, land- 
ings and take-offs, on the Sioux City Air- 
port during the month of April this year, 
The facilities of this airport are also used 
by the Iowa National Guard for training 
purposes. At the present time the Iowa 
National Guard has 35 planes stationed 
at this airport, 25 of which are P-51’s. 
These planes travel at the rate of about 
450 miles per hour and are often in the 
air at the same time as the smaller and 
slower planes are aloft. Anyone cer- 
tainly can realize the great danger in- 
volved in such a situation without the 
use of a traffic-control tower. Surely 
these control towers are just as essential 
to safe navigation of the airways as 
lighthouses are to the safe navigation of 
the sealanes. The continued develop- 
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ment of aviation depends greatly on the 
element of the danger involved. 

The elimination of this appropriation 
will also place on cities the responsibility 
for financing operations of the airport 
control towers in all municipalities ex- 
cept the city of Washington. Unless 
these cities are prepared to finance 
the operation of the towers by July 1, 
1947, the effect may be a virtual paralysis 
of commercial air transportation. The 
committee report advocates that the full 
cost of operating these towers should be 
defrayed by the cities and municipalities 
in which the airports are located and 
who derive the benefit from the airports. 
In the first instance, the committee for- 
gets that much of the traffic at these air- 
ports consists of Government aircraft 
who pay nothing for the service ren- 
dered by the control towers. There is 
nothing fair in such an arrangement. 

The elimination of this appropriation 
will have serious repercussions in Iowa 
as far as needed finances are concerned 
for the operation of its control towers. 
In the first instance, budgets for cities 
and towns in Iowa are made in August 
of each year. Therefore, no funds were 
budgeted in August 1946 for the year 
1947, and, consequently, no appropria- 
tions were made in 1947 for traffic- 
control-tower expense. No fees are col- 
lected from Federal, commercial, or pri- 
yate planes for control-tower service, 
and the city finances have been based 
upon the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment was financing control-tower serv- 
ice, and as a result the cities have not 
attempted to recoup any sums of money 
from any person, firm, or corporation 
affording themselves of the control- 
tower service. 

Control-tower expenses in a city is a 
definite hardship and adds to the 
burden which will ultimately destroy an 
efficient national system. For instance, 
the city of Des Moines, Iowa, has for 
many years had an annual deficit aver- 
aging $18,000 on its airport. The Fed- 
eral Government has occupied its hangar 
for $1 per year during the war and is 
still hanging on to it. There is a like 
situation at the Sioux City Airbase. 
Here eight men are employed by the 
CAA to operate the control tower, and 
the cost of operation is $32,821 annually. 
It is financially impossible for the city 
of Sioux City to make any budget 
arrangement whereby they can assume 
this load. In this connection, it should 
be said that the CAA has been contem- 
plating the installation of an instrument 
approach system at the Sioux City 
Airbase to guide planes into the airport 
regardless of the weather. This is an- 
other development which the city eould 
not afford to install, and as a result there 
will be further hazards in connection 
with all airport movements at the air- 
port in case of bad weather. 

I realize that the committee is insist- 
ing on economy in Government, and 
they are to be commended for attempt- 
ing to do that very thing. However, 
there is such a thing as false economy, 
and it seems to me that the elimination 
of appropriations for the operation of 
air-traffic control towers is in that cate- 
gory. Certainly we cannot afford to in- 
crease the hazards in air traffic, and it 
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is my firm opinion that if the appro- 
priation for the operation for these 
control towers is eliminated many cities 
in which the towers are located will 
simply discontinue the service because 
they do not have the money to carry on. 
I earnestly hope that the amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can agree on some time. I 
wonder how many want to talk on this 
amendment. Certainly it is not the 
purpose of the committee to limit de- 
bate, and I certainly shall not move to 
cut debate because I want to be as liberal 
as I possibly can. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, we 
can agree on any time. I withdraw the 
request. 0 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. I cannot understand 
why the Appropriations Committee has 
seen fit to eliminate the funds needed 
for CAA financing and operating traffic- 
control towers at Billings, Helena, Lewis- 
town, Butte, Great Falls, Missoula, and 
elsewhere in Montana. The risks to 
commercial and private flying would, if 
these funds are not restored, be too ex- 
cessive and the public would pay for this 
false type of economy. The cost of 
maintaining control-tower operations 
are not the obligation of the cities con- 
cerned, but are of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The public safety is paramount 
and it is our obligation to protect it. 
The alternative to supplying the needed 
funds for these projects is to close them 
entirely or turn them over to the cities 
concerned. In the latter case the re- 
sult will be to close them because the 
municipalities just have not got the 
finances needed to carry them on. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the House to 
vote for this amendment, and I insert 
with my remarks letters and telegrams 
received from Montana about this 
subject: 

GREAT FALLS, MONT., May 8, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Representative from Montana, 
United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Have been advised that House Appropria- 
tions Committee has reduced funds request- 
ed for CAA grants to cities for airport proj- 
ects by 50 percent. This reduction complete- 
ly eliminates the city of Great Falls from 
participation in National Airport Act pro- 
gram. Wish to protest this action as city of 
Great Falls is financially unable to complete 
repairs of emergency nature which must be 
accomplished this summer. 

HIJALMER C. JOHNSON, 
; Mayor. 
Great FALLS, Mon™., May 8, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Representative from Montana, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Have been advised that House Appropria- 

tions Committee has eliminated funds for 
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CAA operations for airport-traffic control 
towers. Wish to protect this action as city 
of Great Falls would be unable financially to 
assume this burden. 

HJALMER C. JOHNSON, 


Mayor. 


BILLINGS, MONT., May 11, 1947. 
Representative MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Will you help cities get control-tower op- 
eration costs restored in Federal budget? 
These costs definitely not city obligation. 
Costs are Federal or air lines responsibility. 

H. E. BIDDINGER, 
Mayor. 

s BUTTE, MONT., May 14, 1947. 

The Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are advised proposal-now made to cut 
budget fund of Civil Aeronautics Authority 
in amount set up for manning control tow- 
ers for commercial air lines. Hope you will 
investigate this matter, and if commercial 
air transportation likely to be hampered by 
such deletion ask that amount be reinstated. 

BUTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. S. THOMPSON, Manager. 


LEWISTOWN, MONT., May 14, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Representative jrom Montana, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Central Montana Chamber of Commerce 
opposed curtailment proposed CAA budget 
with reference to funds for operation airport 
control towers fiscal year 1948. Risk to com- 
mercial and private flying excessive. 
ASHLEY C. ROBERTS, 
Secretary, 
Central Montana Chamber of Commerce. 


HELENA, Mont., May 15, 1947. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Request you take all possible action to pre- 
vent removal of CAA tower and facilities 
from Helena Municipal Airport. 
J. R. WINE, Jr., Mayor. 


HELENA, MONT., May 15, 1947. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Montana Pilots’ Association requests you 
oppose at. the hearing attempts being made 
to eliminate CAA control tower and facili- 
ties throughout the State. 
J. R. WINE, 
Secretary, Montana Pilots’ Association. 


BILLINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
Billings, Mont., May 10, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Congressman jrom Montana, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MANSFIELD: We are in- 
formed Congress is apparently about to cut 
off 1947-48 operating funds for airport con- 
trol towers in many cities, including Bill- 
ings. 
I doubt that the city will take over this 
expense if Federal funds are not available 
thus closing down this operation at the 
airport. 

You should know the tower was built at 
substantial cost to Billings at the urgent 
demand of the CAA during war time and 
for safety because of the Army ships using 
the airport along with the commercial trans- 
ports. CAA agreed to finance the control 
tower operations annually, providing the city 
paid for its construction. 

CAA insisted the tower was absolutely neĝ- 
essary for public safety in transport flying. 
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If this is correct, CAA, the commercial air- 
lines operators, and Congress certainly have 
an obligation not to close this safety device. 

It seems to us it is equally obvious the 
operating costs belong to the agencies 
charged with public safety and those bene- 
fiting financially from their monopoly fran- 
chise. 

We doubt that Congress can offhand close 
these towers or demand the local govern- 
ment to finance their operations which we 
were coerced by a Federal agency in setting 
up. 

Sincerely, 
BILLINGS COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
H. L. Buck, Secretary-Manager. 


BILLINGS, MONT., May 8, 1947. 
Hon. MIKE J. MANSFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Understand House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has eliminated all funds for CAA 
financing and operating traffic-control tower 
P 1 Airport for fiscal year beginning 

uly 1. 

This operation vital to all commercial, 
military and private flying including per- 
sonnel and passengers in area bounded Twin 
Cities, Spokane, Great Falls, Cheyenne. Im- 
possible for municipality to assume this 
financial responsibility. 


Urgently request you do everything pos- 
sible to have this appropriation restored. 
BILLINGS AIRPORT COMMISSION. 


Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney] which would increase the 
amount recommended by the committee 
approximately $5,000,000. It occurs to 
me that the Congress would be assuming 
a great risk to save $5,000,000. 

From recent investigations made of 
air accidents, it seems to me considerable 
emphasis was laid on the necessity of the 
safe take-off and landing of aircraft. 
The efficient control of the air towers lo- 
cated on airports is very essential in 
making take-off and landing safe. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] always makes a good argument. 
It is true the air towers are stationary 
and do not move in interstate commerce, 
but certainly the traffic they control does 
move in interstate commerce, and if 
there ever was a time and place where 
we need uniformity in operation it seems 
to me that place is in the operation of air 
fields, including air towers. 

Air transportation is in its infancy. 
It needs to be encouraged. It needs to 
be made safe and it seems to me, to make 
a little saving here would be an unwise 
and dangerous chance to take. 

As has been referred to by previous 
speakers, many of the municipalities are 
having their own difficult times in finan- 
cial matters, and their budgets have al- 
ready been made. It would seem to be 
the wrong thing to do at this time for 
the Government, without notice, to re- 
fuse funds to carry on this very im- 
portant activity. I am very much in 
favor of the amendment and shalj vote 
to have the funds restored. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask for this time in 
order to lay before the committee the 
over-all picture of the operations of our 
Federal airways system. It was first 
authorized under a very general law 
which provided for the development and 
the installation and the operation of any- 
thing necessary to maintain the safety 
of the airways. Under this vague au- 
thority lies our entire system of naviga- 
tion facilities and aides of all sorts. 
Through the years that has grown, and 
it has grown in a rather irregular and 
uncontrolled manner. Last year we ap- 
propriated $39,000,000 for the purpose of 
all phases of this program, including 
control towers. The original budget re- 
quest that came before our subcommittee 
this year for this program was for $54,- 
500,000 for fiscal 1948. But, to give you 
some concept of the problem that con- 
fronted this subcommittee, I want you to 
know that while the hearings were going 
on we had a supplemental request come 
to us that raised this total figure to $63,- 
333,000. Last year the total personnel 
connected with the over-all operation of 
the Federal airways system called for 
7,331 persons. They had an authoriza- 
tion for a little over 8,000 persons and in 
the present budget they request in ad- 
dition to that 4,000 added personnel. 
Now, that is in the over-all program in 
which this item involving control towers 
is a part. 

The position of the committee is that 
we have something here before us now 
that we are appropriating Federal funds 
for that is big, and we recognize that it 
is going to be and should be even bigger. 
it involves more than just the Federal 
Government. Of course, it is interstate 
commerce and traffic, we know that, but 
it involves municipalities; it involves the 
air lines themselves, and we have taken 
this procedure of focusing your atten- 
tion on the control tower part of this 
appropriation, which is a purely local 
matter—control towers are fixed; they 
do not travel between space—of focus- 
ing your attention upon something that 
we feel should be thoroughly considered 
by the Congress and for which we have 
a duty to perform of proposing funda- 
mental law. That is the job for the Con- 
gress of the United States right now. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. I agree 
that it is well to call this to the atten- 
tion of the House, but will the gentleman 
agree that it would be safer and perhaps 
a better procedure to give the Legisla- 
tive Committee now going into this very 
same matter, in view of the rapid de- 
velopment taking place since the war 
ended, a reasonable time—and I mean by 
reasonable, during the Eightieth Con- 
gress—to present legislation dealing with 
this over-all program for the guidance 
not only of our Committee on Appro- 
priations, but for the cities and States? 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman from 
Connecticut raises a very valid point. It 
will be answered in detail by my col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones]. It is true that the fiscal year 
will be ended in about a month and a 
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half, and that does not give too much 
time for a full consideration of this mat- 
ter. However, I call your attention to the 
fact that the same warning was made 
last year. We will not have solved any- 
thing by adopting the Rooney amend- 
ment. It will be expediency again. We 
have a job to do here, and we take this 
opportunity and this method to call it to 
your attention. 

Mr, HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In connection with 
the question asked by the gentleman 
from Conecticut, as the gentleman states, 
the matter was brought up last year when 
Mr. Raybaut was chairman of the sub- 
committee. Immediately upon the con- 
vening of this Congress and its proper 
organization the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, which is 
charged with legislative jurisdiction 
over this subject, commenced the hear- 
ings to which the gentleman referred. 
Those hearings still continue, and the 
committee is learning all it can and will 
ultimately present a solution, but it can- 
not do it by June 30 of this year. 

Mr. HORAN. But certainly the air- 
line growth is not waiting. The point we 
are making here is that we of. the Ap- 
propriations Committee have to face the 
facts as they are. We cannot put off be- 
yond the limits of the fiscal year a de- 
termination of this matter. I think it is 
about time that the committee to which 
the gentleman referred got busy and 
came out here with some sort of a pat- 
tern under which we can appropriate in- 
telligently. ’ 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want first to read a 
telegram I have received from the cap- 
ital city of my State, Phoenix: 

Information has just been received regard- 
ing proposed elimination of Federal funds 
for operation of control towers at CAA des- 
ignated airport. Phoenix Sky Harbor ranks 
very high in air traffic movement and dur- 
ing three of the past 12 months led the 
country. 


That may be surprising to a good 
many of you, but it is a fact easily ex- 
plained by the strategic location of Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

To in any way restrict present control 
tower operation would result in creating a 
hazard that would endanger the thousands 
of users of Sky Harbor. The City of Phoenix 
is prevented from contributing in any meas- 
ure to the maintenance of control tower 
as budgetary limitations created by State 
law permit of no funds for this purpose. 
We strongly urge you to use your influence 
to the end that adequate Federal funds are 
furnished for this very important public 
service. 


The foregoing telegram was signed by 
the Municipal Aeronautics Commission, 
including John L. McAtee, J. E. Red- 
mand, Martin E. Wist, Charles L. 
Strouss, A. Lee Moore, Neil B. McGinnis, 
James Girand, and Walter P. Fulkerson, 
manager of the airport at Phoenix. 

In addition to the message just read, I 
would like also to offer the following tele- 
gram from Tucson, Ariz., and a letter 
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from Mayor E. T. Houston, of Tucson. 
The telegram is: 


Urge you to exert every possible effort to 
restore airport control tower funds to CAA 
Appropriation (H. R. 3311) in interest of 
safety. This is a serious and important mat- 
ter. We hope you will point out the needs 
for more not less navigation control. 

AVIATION COMMITTEE, 
Tucson CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The letter is as follows: 


I understand that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has eliminated all funds for 
CAA operation of traffic-control towers on 


municipal airports, including Tucson 
Municipal Airport, Tucson, Ariz., effective 
July 1, 1947. 


The elimination of such funds will throw 
an undue burden upon the city of Tucson 
in its operation of Tucson Municipal Airport 
No. 2. The city budget for the fiscal year 
1947-48 will have to be increased in the 
amount of $80,000 for the operation of Tuc- 
son Municipal Airport, excluding operation 
of the traffic-control tower. If this addi- 
tional burden falls on the city, it will cost - 
the city an additional $30,000 per annum. 
The city of Tucson has been requested by the 
War Department to remove all. commercial 
operations from Davis-Monthan Air Base 
at Tucson by July 1, 1947, which will neces- 
sitate activation of the traffic control tower 
on Tucson Municipal Airport No. 2, which is 
not now in operation. 

We urge that all steps possible be taken to 
reinstate the appropriation for the operation 
of airport traffic control tower at Tucson, 

Yours very truly. 
E. T. Houston, Mayor. 


Let me give one more telegram, this one 
from the mayor of Winslow, Ariz., E. P. 
Kiernan: 

Strongly urge that you support appropria- 
tions bill which will provide Federal funds 
for operation of municipal airport traffic con- 
trol towers. Tower at local muncipal airport 
has been inoperative since February as no 
funds available for its operation. Control 
tower badly needed as a safety measure. City 
of Winslow not financially able to assume 
cost of operation. 


A dock at the air map will reveal the 
importance of a control tower at Wins- 
low, Ariz. It is a junction point in air 
way traffic. Winslow is not a large or 
rich city but its importance as a trans- 
portation center far exceeds its size. I 
call your attention in particular to the 
message from the capital city of Phoenix, 
which is on a great interstate airway 
transportation line. However, the other 
two cities are also key centers in aero- 
nautics. 

Mr. RAMEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. RAMEY. Practically every city 
concurs in these messages. Our city 
manager has just contacted me. We 
also have Stanley Caldwell, civic leader, 
from northern Ohio. And above all it is 
what is right, not who is right. 

About a year ago when we created the 
control of air towers it was directed to 
the attention of this House by myself. 
Who would want to do away with towers 
in the lighthouses on our seas and our 
lakes? Air transportation is much great- 
er. Would it not be more hazardous to 
do away with the air traffic control tow- 
ers at this time than to do away with the 
lighthouses on the seas? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. I think the gentle- 
man is exactly correct. It is a good anal- 


It was said by the preceding gentle- 
man that this problem of control towers 
needs a different solution so that it would 
not have to come up here annually. I 
agree with the gentleman in that respect. 
I am not asking that this same benefit 
and support be extended to the hundreds 
and hundreds of other cities with air 
fields. There must be a limit somewhere 
I know, but there are key cities with air- 
ports that.are the centers of the Nation’s 
air commerce and certainly we ought not 
to leave this matter of control towers to 
the hazard of municipal operation. 

I am in favor of the Rooney amend- 
ment. I hope we can by its adoption take 
care of control tower operation for at- 
least another year until corrective legis- 
lation can be enacted. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 2 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I am amazed that this 
Congress should seriously consider at 
this time abolishing Federal aid to the 
control towers for air traffic in the 
United States. 

Here we are the greatest country in 
the world dealing with this sort of trans- 
portation which still has a number of 
elements of danger connected with it. 
This certainly is false economy to fail to 
provide these funds for control towers 
for our air traffic. 

There are two aspects to the element 
of danger. First of all, if we were to let 
the public know that at one stroke of the 
pen we would cut out this Federal aid 
and throw back to each individual city 
the support and maintenance of these 
control towers, the public would feel that 
the element of danger would be in- 
creased, and that, I think, would result 
in a falling off of air traffic. ` 

This situation is not at all comparable 
to the railroads, in my opinion. There 
is not the same essential element of dan- 
ger involved in rail travel today as there 
is in air travel. 

We, as the greatest country in the 
world, should see to it that we do every- 
thing possible to support the develop- 
ment of air traffic. 

The definition of economy is the care- 
ful, thrifty, and orderly management of 
one’s affairs. To throw back to each 
individual city the support and mainte- 
nance of these control towers is not an 
orderly management. My city, the city 
of Milwaukee, is located in a key posi- 
tion, so far as air traffic to the Northwest 
is concerned. Certainly it, like many 
other cities, will be affected by this 
hodge-podge method of dealing with this 
situation. 

I think the majority of the Members 
of the House feel that it would be false 
economy to take away from the air-con- 
trol towers the Federal aid which they 
have at this time. We cannot afford not 
to fully support that form of transporta- 
tion which is very important to the 
United States, the most important coun- 
try in the world today, and perhaps that 
form of transportation that will be the 
most important for the entire world of 
the future. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment that would restore and pro- 
vide funds for our national airport 
traffic control-tower program. There 
are two or three things which I wish to 
say in support of this program. 

It is my firm conviction that this is 
one of the most important issues to the 
safety of air navigation and our avia- 
tion program, which is rapidly expand- 
ing day by day. We have a lot more at 
stake in the consideration of this amend- 
ment than a reduction of this amount 
of money for economy's sake or whether 
it is a pork-barrel issue, as has been 
charged. The question is, What policy 
should we pursue to give us the greatest 
safety in the operation of our aviation 
program? Can we have greater safety 
in the operation by CAA of our control 
towers in connection with the national 
airway system, or would we have greater 
safety by such operation on a local basis? 

In determining this issue I trust that 
we may consider it openly and in accord- 
ance with the facts and not approach it 
from a blind or fallacious argument. It 
is too important to consider otherwise. 
The gentleman says the support of this 
amendment is brought on by wires and 
messages received from our districts 
back home. I should like to say to the 
gentleman that I have received no wire 
or communication from anyone in my 
home city or from my district, and I 
should like to say further that among the 
list of control towers proposed by the 
CAA in this program there is not one in 
my district. I ride the airplanes fre- 
quently, and I, as do thousands of peo- 
ple throughout this Nation, want to 
travel safely and have the realization 
that the best policy to give me the great- 
est safety is being pursued. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS, I yield. 

Mr. CHELF. I do not have any air- 
control towers in my district, either, and 
I have received no wires, and I feel ex- 
actly the same as the gentleman feels. 
It is because of the safety involved. I 
have flown a lot; but if they delete this 
appropriation for this safety control, I 
am not going to fly any more at all until 
they are put back in there again. 

Mr. HARRIS. Well, the gentleman no 
doubt expresses the opinion of a great 
many other people throughout the 
country. 

Another argument proposed which I 
wish to refute is that this is permitting 
the “camel’s nose to get under the tent.” 
Such an argument has no foundation in 
my opinion. The gentleman says that 
such a program would run into astro- 
nomical costs to the Government of 
$200,090,000. Such a position is wholly 
unrealistic and approaches the ridicu- 
lous. It is indicated that for the Gov- 
ernment to carry out this policy it would 
be necessary to install and operate a 
control tower in all of the 5,000 airports 
in the Nation. In fact, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Donpero] stated 
“that means we have 100 airports for 
every State in the Union.” And the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan] 
said “either we have to cut out the con- 
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trol towers or we have to furnish, con- 
trol, and operate them for every airport.” 
I am sure the gentlemen are not serious 
in making this charge. Certainly any- 
one can understand there will be no need 
for control towers in every little airport, 
and, in fact, many of our larger airports. 
Under the established policy, there was 
never any intention of establishing air- 
control towers and service in any of the 
airports except those included in our na- 
tional airway system and where commer- 
cial service is provided and where the 
airports are used by the Army, the Navy, 
and international and such other service 
incidental to that particular airfield for 
safety purposes. Certainly it is contem- 
plated that there will be ultimately some 
more control towers established, because 
they will be necessary to the operation 
of cur national airway system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Only part of the air- 
ports are what are known as control air- 
ports. Those are the only ones that 
have towers, 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. I was going to 
mention that. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact 
that the very able gentleman from Ne- 
braska, the chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, has given many years of study to 
the problems of aviation. I have for 
some years admired him for his interest 
in promoting aviation. I must frankly 
say, however, that I am somewhat puz- 
zled at his attitude in connection with 
this program. Not because I differ with 
him on a matter of policy, but because, 
Mr. Chairman, in connection with his 
insistence of his position on this issue 
which will in my opinion eliminate the 
control towers and many of our impor- 
tant and necessary airports, and also 
with his insistence that the CAA be 
limited and seriously handicapped in 
carrying out commitments and our obli- 
gation in the development of airports. 
It strikes me as an attitude of seriously 
eurtailing the continued progress and 
development of a program that is needed, 
demanded, and is here to stay. 

In the report on page 25 it is stated: 

It is the contention of this committee that 
safety factors are not involved in any way. 


Certainly your committee does not 
mean that. Because the whole question 
involved is safety. Were it not for the 
safety program involved there would be 
no necessity whatsoever for control 
towers. The report further says the 
towers should be operated with CAA 
personnel and under CAA standards. 

This means, as I interpret it, that the 
committee is of the opinion that the CAA 
program in the operation of these towers 
is needed and necessary and that CAA 
should control the personnel and provide 
the standards. If safety is not involved, 
Mr. Chairman, why would they want the 
CAA to control the operation? 

Yet the report further says: 

The States, cities, and municipalities 
would merely reimburse the CAA for the 


cost of the personnel required to operate the 
towers. 


I can see the gentleman requiring 
Omaha to pay for the cperation of a pro- 
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gram that was controlled and main- 
tained by someone in Washington. I 
can see the gentleman from Washington 
saying to the mayor and the council of 
the city of Spokane that an agency from 
Washington, D. C., has personnel under 
their direction and control in Spokane 
and want you to pay for it. I can see 
the Federal Government going to any 
city throughout the country and saying, 
“Here we have a program that is needed 
and necessary. I am going to provide 
the personnel. I am going to control 
it. But you are going to pay for it.” I 
ask you, is that reasonable? You know 
what they are going to say. They are 
going to say, “Here, Mr. Federal Agency, 
this is a national or an international 
plan. We are not going to provide the 
cost of something that is your responsi- 
bility.” The results will be that a very 
few control towers will actually operate. 
The results would be that the progress 
we have made in air safety would be 
largely nullified. The results would be 
that air transportation would be ex- 
tremely curtailed. 

Let me read another statement from 
the report. On the same page of the 
same paragraph, it is stated, “air ac- 
cidents will only be eliminated, it seems 
to the committee, when people stop fiy- 
ing.” I wonder if that is really what 
the committee believes. I wonder if 
this House is to take that statement that 
this committee proposes that we com- 
pletely eliminate air transportation. 
Had it not been for the progress we 
have made in aviation when we became 
involved in this tragic, global war, where 
do you think we would have been today? 
Is there any question in anyone’s mind 
that we would be sitting here in this 
Chamber legislating for the people of 
this great country of ours? The gentle- 
man talks about the Army and Navy 
turning over 400 airports to CAA and 
there are some yet to be transferred. 
Does the gentleman not realize that 
these airports cost the taxpayers of this 
country enormous sums of money which 
would not have been necessary had we 
provided adequate national airport de- 
velopment beforehand? Does the gen- 
tleman also recognize that should there 
be a future emergency we will not have 
the time to provide such needed facili- 
ties? Ah, yes; this, Mr. Chairman, 
transcends political issues and argu- 
ments for expediency. 

I have the privilege of serving on the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and we too have made exten- 
sive and exhaustive studies of this pro- 
gram. For several years I have studied 
it, and there are some members of this 
committee who have given their time and 
efforts to this program for more than 
25 years. We have held hearings con- 
stantly on this question since January. 
We reported out the airport bill in the 
last Congress and considered all phases 
of the aviation program at that time 
and in previous Congresses. We have 
seen the actual operation of control 
towers and all the technical phases of 
it. We have seen how necessary it is 
for the proper operation which can be 
attained only by proper control to the 
various landing approaches like the ILS, 
GCA, and FIDO operation. These are 
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new developments in landing of our air- 
craft, and even yet in the experimental 
stages. Yes, we have observed the im- 
portance of the operation of these air- 
contro] towers from Los Angeles, from 
Washington to New York, and through- 
out the Nation—even on nonstop 
flights from the west to the east coast. 
To be sure the approach control is nec- 
essary to reliable and safe clearance of 
aircraft into and out of airports under 
such restricted conditions of ceiling and 
visibility, and there can be safe opera- 
tion only when both the airport-tower 
personnel and airway-traffic personnel 
are responsible to the same central] au- 
thority. We have considered boundary 
lines and local control, but it is the con- 
sidered opinion and best judgment from 


the experience of our committee, from ` 


the experience of the industry, from the 
experience of the agency which is ad- 
ministering this program, that we will 
have greater safety in this national- 
airport system by the Federal Govern- 
ment which is the only central authority 
assuming and carrying out this respon- 
sibility. I cannot urge, Mr. Chairman, 
too strongly the importance of this 
amendment in the carrying out of a 
policy that this Government must adopt 
and must continue in connection with 
the operation of the actual life line. 
Yes, the very heart of our national air- 
way system, 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Rooney amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maine is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the Rooney amendment. 

The largest city in my constituency is 
Portland, Maine. I have a letter from 
the Portland City Council—and I do not 
know why anybody should be apologetic 
about having a city in his district which 
is affected by this legislation. The city 
council writes me as follows: 

If this cut is upheld by Congress, it will 
remove from CAA’s appropriation funds suf- 
ficient to operate a control tower at the 
Portland Municipal Airport. The city has 
gone ahead with construction of the tower 
with a commitment from CAA to finance its 
operation from Federal funds, and CAA has 
planned to locate a mobile control tower 
here pending the completion of the perma- 
nent tower. 

The operation of the tower is essential 
to the safety of flying at the airport, and 
its cost would be a burden which the city 
should not be expected to carry. Even more 
importantly, the nature of the responsi- 
bility is a Federal one, inasmuch as it in- 
volves the control of air traffic within a ra- 
dius of 50 miles or more from the airport 
and across State lines. 


I also have in my hand the 1947 na- 
tional airport plan of the Department 
of Commerce which shows that Portland, 
Maine, is being raised from a class 3 air- 
port to a class 4 airport. 

In the summer of 1944 a Mitchell 
bomber, an Army plane, was approach- 
ing the airport in foggy weather. A wing 
tip of the bomber hit a trailer village. 
The bomber crashed. Eighteen people in 
the trailer village were killed, the entire 
crew of the plane was killed, the plane 
itself of course was a total loss to the 
United States and the trailer village was 
largely destroyed by fire. I introduced 
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appropriate legislation in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress to compensate, insofar 
as money could compensate, for the 
losses and deaths involved. The legis- 
lation was passed. I forget what the 
aggregate cost of that accident was to 
the United States, but it certainly must 
have run very deeply into six figures. I 
believe that accident would not have oc- 
curred if we had had a control tower. 

I believe the responsibility for air 
safety is a Federal responsibility. If it 
is not to be a Federal responsibility then 
there should be some general legislation 
making the contrary provision. 

I want to call attention to just one 
thing, on page 25 of the committee re- 
port there appears the statement: 

Air accidents will only be eliminated, it 
seems to the committee, when people stop 
fiying. 


Is that the way we are going to elimi- 
nate air accidents? It is not my idea of 
the way to do it or the way to approach 
this question. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BELL. Mr, Chairman, as most of 
the Members know, I come from Kansas 
City, Mo., which has a large airport, It 
is the geographical center of the United 
States. At this airport, stop daily many 
of the transcontinental planes. 

Kansas City is very much interested in 
this question. 

I rise in support of the amendment, 
reluctantly I may say, in view of my very 
great respect for the distinguished mem- 
bers of this Committee. As we have 
read the press during the last few months 
we have seen to our dismay an increas- 
ing number of accidents in air traffic. 
There is nothing which contributes more 
to the safety of the American traveling 
public by air, perhaps, than these con- 
trol towers. 

I received the other day a telegram 
from the Honorable William E. Kemp, 
the distinguished mayor of Kansas City, 
in which he set out his views. I think 
these views are important because 
I think they perhaps reflect the views 
and the situation in most of the cities 
in the United States. He points out, and 
I want to read a paragraph or two from 
his telegram: 

Assuming city elected to assume and carry 
on operation of control tower, it would in 
this and other cities, result in lack of uni- 
formity control-tower operation which might 
inject element of serious hazard to safety 
of air-transport operation. So far as Kan- 
sas City is concerned, cost to Federal Govern- 
ment of control-tower operation is practi- 
cally offset by approximately 10,000 square 
feet space furnished Federal Government at 
municipal airport for Post Office, Weather 
Bureau, and CAA communications. Am ad- 
vised same situation exists most municipal 
airports throughout country. 


Mr. Chairman, I take these few min- 
utes to ask the membership for the 
serious consideration of this amendment 
because it means not only the continu- 
ation of a very veluable safety-device 
program, as the mayor of Kansas City 
pointed out, but if you do away with it 
from the Federal standpoint you will 
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have no uniformity over the United 
States. ; 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In reference to Kan- 
sas City, the gentleman has a very curious 
and interesting situation in which the 
airport is in one State and the popula- 
tion in another. 

Mr. BELL. I will have to correct the 
gentleman on that. We do have an air- 
port on the Kansas side, but the munic- 
ipal airport is in Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But there is likewise 
a great deal of population in Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Mr. BELL. They are just a little sub- 


urb of Kansas City, Mo. Though we do 


graciously admit that Kansas is a State 
and in reasonably good standing with the 
Union. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But the control of 
the aircraft is over a 25-mile zone which 
crosses into the State of Kansas. 

Mr. BELL. That does not make it any 
less necessary; if we are going to avoid 
these accidents we have to have control. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am trying to help 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I know a 
good many pilots fly into Kansas City. I 
know that the lives not only of our pilots 
but of the flying public depend upon these 
safety devices. I hope the Congress, in 
view of its commendable desire to save 
money, will not save at the wrong place. 
Let us not be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot allow to go 
unchallenged the statement made by 
the gentleman from Missouri relative to 
my home town Kansas City, Kans., being 
a suburb of Kansas City, Mo. It is no 
part of, and has no connection with, the 
Missouri municipality, which possibly 
affixed the name of the fair State of 
Kansas to give an aura of respectability. 

Kansas City, Kans., is a city, a first- 
class city, of the first class, in its own 
right. The airport is a municipal air- 
port and it is bigger and better in all 
aspects than the Kansas City, Mo., air- 
port. It is big enough, good enough, so 
much bigger and so much better than 
the Missouri field that it is the Kansas 
City, Kans., municipal airport at which 
the President’s plane, the “Sacred Cow,” 
arrives and from which it departs. 

It was at Fairfax—Kansas City, 
Kans.—Airport that thousands of North 
American B-25 bombers were built and 
tested during the war. 

Its runways are long enough, wide 
enough, heavy enough to accommodate 
any plane now made or in the planning 
stage. Yet as spacious as it is it is subject 
to still further enlargement. 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. REEVES. Will the gentleman in- 
form the committee as to how many 
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commercial air lines utilize the airport 
in Kansas City, Kans.? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. There are prac- 
tically none; I will state that frankly. 
And, if you want, I can go into details 
why, but that does not have anything to 
do with this particular debate. 

But, in all seriousness, I feel quite sure 
that my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BELL], was not too serious in 
his statement concerning my city, of 
which we are properly proud. But, he 
has presented a situation that has de- 
veloped, because those two airports are 
just across the Missouri River, the divid- 
ing line that makes a great difference 
in more ways than one. The pattern 
in and out of those two airports do cross. 
There is some conflict, and it was with 
some difficulty that we were able to 
convince the CAA that these two towers 
should be interlocked and coordinated. 
There have been, to my recollection, no 
serious accidents on either one of those 
airports in the last several years. 

Mr. REEVES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I just want 
to endorse completely what the gentle- 
man from Kansas has said. The airport 
to which he refers is a magnificent air- 
port, beautifully designed, beautifully lo- 
cated, and it is imperative that the im- 
portant work that goes on over ‘here 
should not be curtailed. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I assume the gen- 


tleman is now speaking of our Kansas 


City, Kans., municipal airport. 

Mr. REEVES. I am speaking with 
great respect and admiration and praise 
of the Kansas City, Kans., airport. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Let me make this further observation 
before I close. It would seem to me that 
one job should be done by the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
They have been studying airplane acci- 
dent prevention now for some time, and 
they should come to us with some reme- 
dial legislation which would clarify this 
situation, In view of the fact that many 
of the airports to which we have re- 
ferred handle a large number of Govern- 
ment planes, for which the municipal air- 
ports cannot make a charge, there should 
be some logical, sane solution for the 
situation that now faces us. I trust that 
the committee will soon, in their wisdom, 
bring in that type of legislation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
brought up a very important point with 
reference to two airports in two differ- 
ent States that should be interlocked. 
They are very similar to Bolling Field 
and Anacostia Field and the Washington 
National Airport. If they were going to 
be operated by separate jurisdictions, 
that interlocking relationship could not 
be properly applied for the safety of the 
aircraft using both airports, and that 
is one of the problems of our committee. 

Mr. . My reaction from 
the statements made here was not that 
there would be any complete kicking 
loose from the CAA in the operation of 
these towers, but that only the airports 
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themselves or the cities owning them 
should pay for the operation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, that is correct, 
but the gentleman’s airport does not re- 
ceive the revenues that the other airport 
does. 

Mr.SCRIVNER. Thatisright. That 
is why some equitable plan should be 
proposed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. On the other hand, 
it has a very important function to per- 
form. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I have not been able 
to get the figures, but my recollection 
is that well over 60 percent of the traffic 
of the Kansas City, Kans., municipal 
airport is Government traffic, including 
Reserve flyers, for which there can be 
no charge. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment gives 
every Member of the House an oppor- 
tunity to show whether he really believes 
in Federal economy or whether it is 
merely a political issue. The Congress 
last year authorized the expenditure of 
one-half billion dollars as Federal aid for 
an airport construction program. The 
policy of the Federal Government in 
assisting the localities in the corstruc- 
tion of airports in my judgment is sound 
and I gladly supported that measure. 
There are in the United States at the 
present time 4.729 airports and it is con- 
templated when the program is com- 
pleted there wil! be 6,300. 

At 130 of these airports, the Federal 
Government is now operating air control 
towers, the cost of which amounted to 
over $3,000,000 this year. The operation 
of these towers was assumed by the Gov- 
ernment during the war as a defense 
measure and the facilities were used ex- 
tensively by the armed forces. The war 
isnow over. These towers have reverted 
to civilian use. Instead of relinquishing 
this war activity it is proposed to extend 
the service to 19 additional airports dur- 
ing the next year at a total cost to the 
Government of approximately $5,000,000. 
Many other localities which have not yet 
received the official nod from the CAA 
are also clamoring for towers. 

One airport at which the Government 
now operates the control tower is located 
in the city of Richmond, which I have the 
honor to represent. I ask the Members 
of this House by what process of 'ogic 
and fairness can I support a program 
under which the Federal Government 
operates a control tower in my district 
and then vote to deny it to Oshkosh, or 
any other airport in the United States. 
If, however, this service, is extended to 
the 6,300 airports which we will have in 
the United States, it will cost this Gov- 
ernment over $200,000,000 each year to 
maintain air-control towers alone. In 
my judgment, therefore, we must trans- 
fer this cost to the localities where it 
properly belongs before it reaches such 
tremendous proportions. 

In fact the cost of maintaining these 
towers should not be borne by either the 
Federal Government or by the localities, 
but it should be paid by those who use 
the airways; those who receive the special 
benefits which these towers provide. 
Reference has been made on the floor of 
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the House to our great highway system. 
The Federal Government contributed to 
the construction of our highways, but it 
has never contributed to local mainte- 
nance, and, moreover, the highways of 
this country have been financed largely 
through the gasoline tax which has 
properly placed the burden on the high- 
way users. Let us follow the same policy 
with regard to the airways. 

The argument has been advanced that 
this sudden action will not give the lo- 
calities an opportunity to arrange local 
financing. This action is not sudden. 
The proposal to eliminate these funds 
from the Federal budget was made last 
year and the same argument was used 
against it. We come now to another year 
and unless something is done about it we 
will have the same argument next year 
and the year following and on ad in- 
finitum. 

We need to work out a definite pat- 
tern of Federal, State, local and private 
cooperation in our entire air-transporta- 
tion program. That pattern will never 
be worked out, however, as long as the 
Federal Government continues to foot 
all the bills. The elimination of some of 
these Government contributions, on the 
other Land, will hasten consideration of 
such a program of coordination. The 
time to act is now before this octopus 
gets any larger. I, therefore, urge you to 
stand by the committee and vote down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended 2 minutes, in order that 
I may ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is it not a fact that the 
operation cost of a large airport is around 
$1,000,000? 

Mr. GARY. That is correct. 

Mr. STEFAN. What we are arguing 
about here today is an item of $4,800,000 
for the payment of salaries of operators 
in these control towers. All the safety 
aids and equipment and all the other 
operation and maintenance are there. 
There are only 3 or 4 large airports in the 
United States where a maximum of 16 
of these operators are employed. They 
include New York City, Chicago, Dallas, 
and the Washington Airport. It costs 
about $56,000 for those 16 operators in 
New York City, Chicago, Dallas, and 
Washington. The other thing we are 
arguing about is the from 6 to 16 oper- 
ators in the smaller airports. 

What you are really arguing about is 
an average cost of $32,000 for the pay- 
ment of these operators of the control 
towers, whereas the maintenance and 
operation equipment is in the bill. All 
you are arguing about is whether or not 
these commercial air lines and non- 
scheduled air lines, States, and communi- 
ties should cooperate and pay for all or 
part of the salaries of these operators. 

Mr. GARY. May I say to the gentle- 
man that that is not only true but it is 
also true that these towers are not needed 
in all of the 6,300 airports that we will 
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have in the United States. If the locali- 
ties have to provide them, we will not 
have them, but if the Federal Govern- 
ment provides the towers free of cost to 
the localities, then all of the 6,300 air- 
ports will demand them. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the Clerk’s derk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Mis- 
souri to the amendment offered by Mr. 
ROONEY: Strike out “$70,982,000” and insert 
“$71,081,484.” 


Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, first I would like to thank the 
gentleman from Missouri, my good 
friend and colleague [Mr. BAKEWELL], 
for including the amount necessary to 
operate the control tower at Rosecrans 
Field, St. Joseph, Mo., in his substitute 
amendment. 

Most of the Members who have spoken 
in favor of this proposal refer to the 
Rooney amendment. Therefore, I feel 
that it is necessary in orcer to protect 
myself and the two other Members who 
are in the same position as I to offer this 
amendment to the Rooney amendment. 

The Rooney amendment seeks to re- 
store in this bill the amount necessary 
for Federal control-tower operation dur- 
ing the next fiscal year for all of the con- 
trol towers that have been operated with 
Federal funds during this fiscal year plus 
19 others that were proposed to be so 
operated at the time the budget was 
submitted. 

Unfortunately, there are three of us, 
namely, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT], the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GAMBLE], and myself, who 
each have an airport in our district that 
is qualified to receive Federal funds for 
control-tower operation and has been 
approved by the CAA, but approved too 
late to submit the amount necessary for 
such control-tower operation to the 
Budget. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I cannot yield 
at the moment. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, Iam going to help him out a little 
bit. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Then, I am 
glad to yield. I need the help. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much are you in- 
creasing this amount? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. My amend- 
ment increases the Rooney amendment 
by $99,484. 

Mr. STEFAN. What airports does 
that take in—the one at St. Joe, and 
what others? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. St. Joseph, 
12 New Orleans, La., and White Plains, 
N. 


Mr, STEFAN. You missed about 45 
others that are in the same category. 
But do you include the equipment? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. No. 

Mr. STEFAN. You have left out a lot. 
There are many things that you have 
left out there. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I will say to 
the gentleman that I did not include 
anything except the amount necessary to 
pay the salaries of the personnel of the 
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control towers because I am informed 
that there are sufficient funds in this bill 
for tower equipment and maintenance. 

Mr. STEFAN. May I ask my friend 
how he knows that this money will go to 
these towers? Has he consulted the 
CAA? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Yes; I have. 

Mr. STEFAN. And they approve this 
and the Budget approves it? The CAA 
has approved it, and they said that if you 
would get this amendment in they would 
put it into these towers? There are 48 
or 49 other towers in the same category, 
and the one at St. Joe and these others 
want the same thing. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may an- 
swer the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. Let me quote from a 
letter from Mr. Wright in which he tells 
us to come to Congress and get this ap- 
propriation and that they have approved 
of it. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect. I intend to cover that. 

The gentleman from New York indi- 
cated yesterday that we were taking 
these amounts out of thin air. I have 
in my hand a letter from Mr. T. P. 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, in which he says: 

The St. Joseph tower was commissioned 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
with funds transferred by the city to the 
Government on December 17, 1946. The 


traffic figures in points per month are as 
follows— 


I will quote only the one for March 
of this year— 


March 1947, 10,416 points. 


It is a wig field. 

I continue to quote: 

From the above it appears that the St. 
Joseph tower now meets the minimum re- 
quirements of 7,500 points for Federal op- 
eration. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Not at the 
moment. Mr. Wright says in regard to 
the funds necessary for the operation 
of the tower at Rosecrans Field, 
St. Joseph, Mo.: 

It the St. Joseph tower is included for 
establishment during the fiscal year 1948, 
it will be necessary to add $28,734 to pro- 
vide for a basio minimum complement of 
one chief airport traffic controller and five 
airport traffic controllers for air operation. 


I am informed by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] that the amount 
necessary to operate the control tower at 
the New Orleans field is $35,755. This 
figure was obtained in the same way, 
from the same source. I am also in- 
formed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gamste] that the amount 
necessary to operate the control tower 
at the airport at West Plains, N. Y., is 
$35,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cote] has 
expired. 
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Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
those figures were obtained from Mr. 
Wright, from the same source and in the 
seme manner. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Nebraska IMr. 
STEFAN], for whom I have a very high 
regard—and I want to thank him at this 
time for the courtesies he extended me 
upon the many occasions I have discussed 
this matter with him—indicated that 
those of us who are not included in this 
are going to oppose the amendment and 
the substitute amendment should my 
amendment fail. That is not true. We 
shall support them. We are not like dogs 
ir the manger who, because they cannot 
eat hay, will not permit others to do so. 
We think we should be fair about this 
proposition, and that those fields that 
have qualified and have been recom- 
mended should be included, and the 
others as well. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that this matter has never been 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget; 
that it has never been submitted to the 
members of the committee, either the 
majority or the minority; that the gen- 
tleman is now airing it without its hav- 
ing been given consideration by those 
who are economy-minded in this Con- 
gress, with the idea that if there was 
merit to the proposition it would be 
granted by the committee? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think that the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration knows the amount 
necessary to operate these towers, be- 
cause these towers are being operated 
with municipal funds under their super- 
vision, and have been for the past year? 

Mr. ROONEY. I had the mistaken im- 
pression apparently that the Congress 
was running the Congress and not the 
CAA. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I agree with 
the gentleman that Congress should al- 
ways decide the amount necessary to 
operate Government agencies. 

Mr. ROONEY. I personally resent Mr. 
Wright or anyone else horning into this 
matter. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. But the fact 
remains that he knows the amount nec- 
essary to operate these towers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish to extend their remarks on this 
amendment at this point in the RECORD 
may have that permission. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Rooney amend- 
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ment. The most important argument in 
its favor is the fact that we meed uniform 
regulations in operation of our airports 
throughout the United States. If this is 
admitted by this House, and from what 
I have heard I believe this is a fact, 
therefore, the Federal Government 
should pay for the operation of these 
contro] towers. Every Member of this 
House is in accord on the absolute neces- 
sity for these towers. Just recently we 
have seen the lives of eight prominent 
officials of one air line and the operator 
of a private plane taken because there 
was no control tower operated at a par- 
ticular airport.» Thus we are convinced 
that we need the control towers, and the 
need for uniform operation of the towers 
is absolutely necessary if we hope to pro- 
tect the lives of our citizens who utilize 
the air lines as a means of transporta- 
tion. I hope that the House will pass 
this amendment. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Rooney]. Of all the amendments 
offered on this section of the bill the one 
offered by Mr. Rooney is the most effec- 
tive. I do not believe any of the others 
have been as carefully thought out or 
that they would meet the situation as 
effectively as would the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York. I am 
hopeful that the House will accept Mr. 
Rooney’s amendment and in so doing 
save the air-traffic-control program. 

We cannot evaluate this program in 
dollars and cents. It is a matter going 
to the very heart of aviation develop- 
ment in this country. 

Yesterday I received a telegram from 
the Honorable Martin H. Kennelly, 
mayor of Chicago. In substance Mayor 
Kennelly advises that if Federal funds 
are eliminated for control-tower opera- 
tions and this financial obligation is 
placed upon municipalities the safety of 
air operations will be greatly impaired 
because few communities are going to be 
in a position to pay the cost. 

All local communities are already hard 
pressed for funds. Some of them may 
be so hard pressed that they may not give 
full cooperation in this important safety 
program. From coast to coast there will 
be missing links in this chain of control 
towers unless the operation of the pro- 
gram remains Federal. We cannot very 
well afford to have a single missing link 
in this safety chain. 

While I appreciate the laudable aim of 
the subcommittee to reduce Government 
operation expenses, I cannot go along 
with it when I feel that by holding back 
Federal funds we may be holding back 
development of aviation. Sometime in 
the future when commercial air opera- 
tions are on a more profitable basis I can 
see these costs being borne by the air 
lines themselves, or by the municipalities, 
or by joint cooperation between the air 
lines and the municipalities. But I do 
not believe either the cities or air lines 
are ready to assume this cost now. 

We cannot afford to gamble with the 
safety factors involving our Nation’s air- 
ways. For a while, at least, the Federal 
Government must continue to give en- 
couragement to aviation in this and other 
forms. We must never lose sight of the 
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fact that the air lines of America are a 
strong link in our national defense. Cut- 
ting off of funds for the operation of air- 
traffic control towers at this time would, 
in my opinion, be a very serious mistake. 

I appeal to the Members of the House 
to support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Rooney 
amendment. The defeat of this amend- 
ment means the curtailment of air navi- 
gation facilities in this Nation and at a 
time when we can ill afford to do so. 

I am in receipt of a letter from the 
State director of aeronautics of the State 
of Alabama in which he states that the 
Department of Aeronautics is particu- 
larly concerned over the reductions pro- 
posed for the establishment of new air 
navigational facilities and for the main- 
tenance and operation of existing air 
navigation facilities; also the elimina- 
tion of all funds for the operation of 
airport control towers, except the one 
at Washington National. 

Iam greatly concerned over the elimi- 
nation of funds for the operation of air- 
port control towers as it means the elimi- 
nation of the tower in Montgomery, Ala, 
I am in receipt of a telegram from Col. 
W. A. Gayle, city commissioner of Mont- 
gomery, in which he urges the continu- 
ation of the contro] tower at Dannelly 
Field, the municipal airport. Montgom- 
ery is not in financial condition to sup- 
port this tower. The city owned one of 
the finest fields in the country, namely 
Gunter Field, which was turned over to 
the Federal Government at the outbreak 
of the war. This field has never been 
returned and it become necessary for the 
city to go out at great expense and pur- 
chase other property. It is not a ques- 
tion of the city not wanting to assume 
the responsibility of the control tower, 
but it is a question of this city and many 
others not being able to do so. It is a 
matter of public safety. The cost is 
small in comparison to the benefits ob- 
tained. We just cannot fail to continue 
to make air travel safe by continuing 
appropriations not only for control 
towers but for the improvement of land- 
ing systems. 

I trust that nothing will be done in 
this bill to affect air safety of the aero- 
nautical communications stations. We 
have one of these in my district at Ever- 
green, Ala. These stations are important 
to safe air travel. 

It is true that this Congress must prac- 
tice some economy. However let us be 
careful where the cuts are made. Let us 
not make them in a case like this where 
the lives of so many people are at stake. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I realize the Appropriations Committee 
is faced with a most difficult problem in 
carrying out the reduction of Govern- 
ment expenditures and at the same time 
examining every individual item and 
evaluating it. The commitee is to be 
congratulated upon its diligent effort 
with respect to this particular bill. I 
take this time, however, to call to the 
attention of the House the provision 
with respect to the need for payment 
of the cost of air traffic control towers. 
This item has been eliminated from the 
bill approved by the committee, and, 
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while I am most reluctant to oppose its 
judgment, yet, in this particular in- 
stance, believe that the committee is in 
error. 

Only last year, the air-control tower 
was established at the Topeka, Kans., 
municipal airport. This was in further- 
ance of the policy determining that these 
facilities were the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

The present bill seeks to eliminate this 
policy without notice to the municipali- 
ties involved, the result of which would 
require the closing of these safety de- 
vices. The cities, at this late date, would 
have no opportunity to either levy taxes 
or assessments against the air lines for 
the purpose of continuing the program, 

Because the Government established 
the program and because it is necessary 
to the safety of the traveling public and 
because of the inability of the munici- 
palities to cope with the situation in so 
short a time, I must oppose this item of 
the bill and vote for the amendment re- 
storing the appropriation providing for 
the cost. of these air-control towers. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH, Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this amendment because I firmly 
believe we need uniform control of air- 
port towers as a necessity to the safety 
to air travel. 

The comparative saving that would be 
realized by not adopting this amend- 
ment cannot be compared to the possi- 
bility of one air accident that might 
occur through lack of or inefficiency of 
proper airport tower control. We can- 
not expect to refer this responsibility to 
the cities, counties, and States who have 
depended upon this service, because they 
may not be equipped to handle it and the 
result would be the danger of air acci- 
dents which might otherwise be pre- 
vented. 
agree with requests I have received 

from the Los Angeles Municipal Airport 
Commission and from the Long Beach 
Municipal Airport that this service be 
continued. I therefore urge the mem- 
bers of the Committee to adopt this 
amendment. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, in our 
desires to economize in expenditures of 
public moneys, frequently we are con- 
fronted with difficult decisions. No one 
can deny the fact that we simply must 
reduce Federal expenditures when and if 
possible. In the present instance, how- 
ever, it seems to me that the elimina- 
tion of necessary funds to provide for 
control towers would certainly be-false 
economy. 

We recall some months ago when we 
had more than the normal number of 
air tragedies a great hue and cry went 
up throughout the entire country de- 
manding a reduction in air tragedies and 
contending for greater degrees of safety. 
These days many of us are accustomed 
to and, in fact, are compelled to use air 
transportation in order to meet our many 
important engagements. We not only 
travel by air ourselves but our constitu- 
ents, friends, and families are fast be- 
coming accustomed to ana demanding 
the right to travel by air. 

As an example of the advantages of 
air travel, some months ago I was in 
St. Louis, Mo., and needed to return to 
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Washington by the most direct and 
quickest route, when I learned that the 
fastest train scheduled from that city to 
the Capital required 22 hours, whereas by 
air only 4 hours were needed. 

This is an air-minded age. Thou- 
sands of our fine young men by reason 
of their military experience are eager to 
continue their air careers. Airplanes 
have come to be essential in this modern 
age for convenience, commerce, and na- 
tional security. Maintenance of air- 
traffic control towers increases safety in 
too many ways to enumerate here. 

The argument to discontinue this vital 
service is no more logical than for a 
person to discontinue the carrying of 
insurance, either personal or property. 
We have become accustomed %o paying 
insurance premiums and are glad that 
we seldom suffer losses. 

If, as, and when the Federal funds 
are discontinued and the matter of 
safety controls at airports reverts to 
municipalities, counties, and States, all 
semblance of uniformity will be lost. 
The pilots will not have time to familiar- 
ize themselves with the various types and 
forms of safety devices, if any. In my 
judgment, we simply cannot justify the 
striking of necessary funds from this bill 
which would carry on essential air-con- 
trol towers. Istrongly urge the adoption 
of the pending amendment. 

Mr. ELSAESSER. Mr. Chairman, 
many municipalities operate air fields for 
commercial aviation that can and have 
been used by our Army and naval air- 
craft. These fields are a part of our 
national defense system. They are avail- 
able at all times to the Government, 
The control towers at these fields have 
been operated by our Government for 
many years. These control towers are 
safety devices that are absolutely neces- 
sary. The omission of an appropriation 
to continue the operation of the control 
towers will compel the municipality to 
bear the operating expenses. Some of 
our cities and larger communities can- 
not afford this additional expense which 
would impair the service rendered by 
these towers. 

I favor the restoration of the amount 
needed to operate these control towers in 
this appropriation bill. It is one service 
our Government can render to the air 
bases of America. 

We have held many long hearings on 
air safety, and our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is fully 
aware of the need for every safety de- 
vice we can obtain to make air travel 
safer. Certainly a properly operated and 
completely staffed control tower is im- 
perative. We cannot afford to cut ex- 
penditures where the safety of human 
lives is involved. The amount of money 
needed for this service is not large and 
our country will be amply repaid for this 
service to our airfields. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, elimi- 
nation of the $4,849,000 item requested in 
the Commerce Department budget for 
the operation of air-traffic control tow- 
ers at 148 airports is almost certain to 
result in serious disarrangement of air 
traffic and in increased danger of land- 
ing and take-off accidents, 
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It is entirely possible that a careful 
examination of the list of airports where 
the CAA now operates control towers 
would reveal a number of instances 
where the local municipal government 
could well afford to take over this ex- 
pense, as suggested by the committee. 
This would result in a substantial saving 
to the Government, and would not inter- 
fere with aviation operations or increase 
hazards. This investigation certainly 
would be a better approach to the prob- 
lem than the outright elimination of con- 
trols at 148 airports. 

Such an investigation would reveal, 
however, that the cities of Great Falls 
and Billings, Mont., are not financially 
able to carry the burden of control-tower 
expenses at this time, and certainly not 
upon the short notice given them by this 
action of the Appropriations Committee. 
I am advised that it would cost the city 
of Great Falls $29,000 a year to pay for 
the control tower. The city is not able 
to provide those funds, as I have been 
advised by the mayor, Mr. Hjalmer C. 
Johnson, Mayor H. E. Biddinger, of 
Billings, also has informed me that his 
city cannot assume this burden now. 

Both Great Falls and Billings are im- 
portant crossroads of air travel in the 
Northwest. Both are served by several 
regular flights daily of northwest and 
western air lines, and the volume of pri- 
vate air traffic has increased tremen- 
dously since the war ended. Great Falls 
is the terminal] of the inland air route to 
Alaska, a route of increasingly great 
importance both commercially and for 
defense purposes. If the House approves 
without change the recommendation of 
the Appropriations Committee, the busy 
airports at Great Falls and Billings, serv- 
ing a vast area in Montana and Wyoming, 
will be without control towers. 

It has not been very long since a con- 
verted Army training plane and a trans- 
port carrying eight Delta Air Lines offi- 
cials collided in a take-off accident in the 
South. This accident almost certainly 
would not have happened if there had 
been a control tower at this airport. The 
tower would have notified each pilot of 
the whereabouts of the other, and many 
lives would have been saved. But if the 
committee’s action is allowed to stand, 
similar accidents will increase in number 
throughout the country as control towers 
are taken out of operation. We do not 
want this to happen at Great Falls and 
Billings, or at any other city which is 
unable to carry the burden of control 
tower operation. 

In the interests of air safety and the 
successful operation of air carriers, I sin- 
cerely hope that the requested funds will 
be restored in this bill. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, in supporting the restoration of the 
Government funds for operation of the 
air-control towers by the CAA, I do it 
with the keen realization that I am 
speaking for an area in which air-control 
towers represent the difference, in many 
cases, between an easy, successful land- 
ing, and a disastrous, deadly crash. The 
jagged peaks and the deep canyon valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains make it abso- 
lutely mandatory that control towers be 
used, 
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It seems to me that the proper control 
of air traffic is a Federal function, since 
from the time the plane leaves the ground 
until it reaches its destination it is almost 
entirely interstate traffic. 

In my opinion, this action would leave 
the responsibility of such operations to 
the respective communities, which can- 
not operate as efficiently, effectively, and 
economically as the coordinated activi- 
ties of the CAA. 

The Salt Lake Airport in my district is 
vitally located, and a place where a great 
number of Army as well as civilian air- 
planes use its facilities. It is a key air- 
port to the Intermountain West and the 
Pacific coast. Likewise, many of the 
other strategically located airports 
throughout the country will be affected. 
In view of these facts and the numerous 
Federal uses made of the municipal air- 
ports throughout our country, it seems 
only logical to restore these funds. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can get together on limiting 
the time for debate on this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 45 
minutes, the last five to be reserved to 
the committee to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, why cannot each 
man who desires to speak on this have at 
least 5 minutes? Some of us have been 
sitting here for 3 days awaiting a chance 
to be heard. I object if we cannot get 
5 minutes apiece. 

Mr.STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
like to move that debate close for I do 
not want to cut it off. 

Mr. RIVERS. Then just give each 
man 5 minutes. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I azk 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 1 hour, the last 5 min- 
utes to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, does that 
mean that the hour will be divided among 
those now indicating a desire to be heard? 

The . It does, less the 5 
minutes reserved by the committee to 
close the debate. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to 
state that 20 Members have sought rec- 
ognition. Five minutes will be reserved 
for the committee to close. Each Mem- 
ber will be recognized for 232 minutes. 

Mr. HEBERT, Mr, Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HÉBERT: to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. BAKE- 
WELL. Strike out “$71,045,734” and insert 
“$71,081,484.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana |Mr. HÉBERT] is recog- 
nized for 24% minutes. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which I offer as a substitute 
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for the Bakewell amendment is merely a 
safety valve to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cote]. The Cole amendment is a matter 
of arithmetic merely. In order to bring 
three additional airports into the list, 
airports which have been approved by 
the CAA, my amendment is to bring the 
Bakewell amendment into conformance 
with the total amount of money required. 

In passing let me cite the situation 
of the New Orleans airport and direct 
your attention to the fact that the Army 
was operating this airport and without 
warning canceled out its operation, which 
naturally threw the airport onto the local 
community to operate. 

Mr. Wright, in his letter to me of April 
15, makes the statement: 3 

At the time our fiscal year 1948 budget 
request was prepared, the air traffic at the 
New Orleans airport was under the control 
of the military authorities. This office had 
no knowledge of the volume of traffic at this 
airport, nor did we know that the military 
intended to relinquish their control. There- 
fore, funds for the operation of a control 
tower at the New Orleans airport are not 
included in the budget request now being 
reviewed by the Congress. 

We have received a recommendation from 
our fourth regional office requesting that 
this Administration assume the operation 
of the New Orleans airport traffic-control 
tower as of July 1, 1947. Unfortunately, it 
will not be possible for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to change our fiscal year 
1948 budget request at this time. For us 
to take favorable action on the region’s rec- 
ommendation, the Congress will have to 
add the New Orleans tower to the approved 
list while the appreciations bill for fiscal 
year 1948 is being considered. 


That is what I am adding in this con- 
nection today, taking the advice of Mr. 
Wright, who has approved it on the au- 
thority of his own agency. I take full 
cognizance uf the remarks made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
and I agree wholeheartedly with him 
that the Congress is running the coun- 
try in the ultimate analysis, which is 
one of the reasons why I cannot un- 
derstand why he asks if this matter has 
been referred to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Certainly the Congress is run- 
ning the country and, in my own way of 
thinking, the Budget Bureau stands 
merely as a witness before any commit- 
tee the same as the representative of 
the CAA would stand as a witness and 
I would take the word of the expert and 
the advice of the expert, Mr. Wright. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 5 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. I have 21 
minutes allotted me. Is it possible for 
me to yield those 242 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not possible 
to do that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Rooney amend- 
ment and want to read a wire that I 
received from the Honorable Harley E. 
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Knox, mayor of the city of San Diego, 
as follows: 
San DIEGO, CALIF., May 10, 1947. 
Hon. CHARLES K, FLETCHER, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are informed House Appropriations 
Committee has reduced funds for CAA grants 
airport projects by 50 percent. We realize 
need for economy and will not protest this 
action at this time. However, we are also 
notified that the same committee has elim- 
inated all funds for CAA operation traffic- 
control towers municipal airports. This 
function has been carried on as Federal re- 
sponsibility for many years. We do not 
believe that the Congress is doing other than 
kidding us by transferring Federal respon- 
sibilities to already overburdened municipal 
government and calling it economy. We 
strongly protest this action, and I am au- 
thorized to tell you that local government 
will not pay for operation of these towers. 
Strongly urge your assistance maintaining 
airport control towers as necessary and prop- 
er expenditure involving safety control of 
interstate transportation. Kindest personal 
regards. 

HARLEY KNOX, 


I have voted for every Republican 
economy measure on the floor of Con- 
gress, but I, for one, will not accept the 
responsibility for the deaths which would 
ensue if air-traffle control towers were 
not operated uniformly. 

Mr, Chairman, I want to go on record 
as being very strongly in favor of the 
Rooney amendment, which provides that 
the Federal Government will continue to 
operate the air-control towers for an- 
other year. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think the point has 
been repeatedly made that this involves 
a considerable expenditure on the part” 
of the Federal Government. I believe 
the fact has been overlooked, however, 
that on every air-line ticket there is a 
15-percent tax. Certainly the people 
have a right to get something for that 
15 percent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The gentleman is 
correct, I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should carry this financial burden 
at the present time. -In San Diego, for 
example, Government planes use the 
municipal airport, and the Government 
gets revenue from commercial aircraft 
engaged in interstate commerce. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
sHAW] has a sane approach, and that is 
to have the Federal Government carry 
the financial burden for the personnel 
of the air-control towers for this year 
only until a permanent and more equita- 
ble plan can be placed before Congress. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
HinsHaw] informs me that the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
is considering a bill to provide a fair 
division of the operating costs of air- 
control towers between those who use 
and receive benefits from the operation 
of the towers. Until such a measure is 
enacted into law the Federal Govern- 
ment should continue to operate the 
towers from which plane traffic is routed 
in and out of airports. 


I yield to the gen- 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ROGERS}. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Rooney 
amendment. 

As I understand it, the amendment 
only changes the present bill by around 
$4,899,000; in other words, it changes 
the sum inserted in the bill from $66,- 
133,000 to $70,982,000. This is the amount 
requested by the CAA, but for some rea- 
son the committee, in the exercise of its 
power, has limited or cut off this amount, 
and the committee also provided that 
none of the funds shall be used for pay- 
ing employees of traffic-control towers, 
which to me is one of the most important 
parts of the safety-device installations. 

Mr. Chairman, the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress went on record as being in favor 
of the development of the airports of 
this country, and we passed a bill pro- 
viding the sum of $500,000,000 to be spent 
over a certain term of years. What good 
is it for this Government to go just half- 
way in providing a system of airports 
unless we provide for the operation in a 
safe way of those airports? This would 
provide something that we cannot con- 
tinue unless we have air-control towers. 
It is very much like the Congress did 
in providing the terminal-leave bonds 
for the veterans. The bonds in the hands 
of the veterans are not worth a cent to 
them for use now. Those bonds cannot 
be cashed nor be negotiated for a period 
of 5 years. They have to just sit and 
wait and hope for a period of 5 years be- 
fore they can get payment on the bonds. 

Now this is the same thing we are do- 
ing here. We are in favor of this pro- 
gram, yet they want to restrict the use 
of the funds. It is just as logical to say 
that we shall not pay the salaries of the 
employees of the post offices in the vari- 
ous communities as to refuse to pay the 
employees for the operation of traffic- 
control towers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BRADLEY}. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, the proposition of eliminating 
control-tower personnel from Federal 
support presents a very peculiar problem 
to the city of Long Beach, Calif. Our 
municipal airport, one of the finest on 
the west coast, wa. taken over, to a large 
extent, by the Army at the beginning of 
hostilities: Now that the war is over 
and the city has agreed to allow a con- 
siderable Army Air Force training es- 
tablishment to remain permanently, we 
are endeavoring vainly to get the rest of 
the airport freed from the shackles of 
Army control. 

So far we have had little success, al- 
though month after month we have 
promises that the ponderous wheels of 
governmental red tape will grind finally 
to a successful conclusion, but only God 
knows when this may be. Certainly 
neither the Army, nor War Assets, nor 
the humble Representative in Congress 
from the Eighteenth District has any real 
idea when this may be accomplished, al- 
though we are all in agreement as to its 
desirability. 

So now, with the Army still in legal 
control, and with the airport partially 
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used by an Army training command, we 
are asked to assume financial responsi- 
bility for the tower operations. 

Mr. Chairman, we of Long Beach 
should like, at least, to get the Army 
out of our airport before we are called 
upon to pay for operating expenses for 
tower personnel which serves the Army 
as well as commercial traffic. Perhaps 
some of you have similar conditions in 
your district. 

I intend to support the amendment. 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlemar from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Chairman, I am for 
economy but not for false economy that 
may endanger and even cost many lives 
if control towers should be operated by 
municipalities with employeés who have 
no experience whatsoever. As one who 
saw the very first airplane flight at Fort 
Meyer, Va., in 1909 and who advocated 
and voted for the bill establishing the 
air-mail service, I have always been in- 
terested in the progress of aviation. 
Consequently when former Representa- 
tive Nichols, of Oklahoma, urged an in- 
vestigation into air-line accidents and 
crashes I, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, realizing the need for such 
an investigation, succeeded in having a 
resolution reported by the committee and 
passed by the House. Some 8 months 
thereafter the committee made a report 
and one of those joining in the signing 
of the report was the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHaw]. I was greatly 
impressed with the splendid investigation 
conducted by the committee and with the 
report of its findings and recommenda- 
tions. Today I was very much interested 
when the gentleman from California 
made his speech urging favorable action 
on the Rooney amendment to increase 
the appropriation to $70,892,000 to pro- 
vide for the operation of control towers. 
While the situation and need for the op- 
eration of the control towers by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration had been ex- 
plained in telegrams which I had re- 
ceived from Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, 
of Chicago, from the Aviation Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, and others, I was greatly 
impressed with the sound facts and rea- 
soning given by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in urging the increased appro- 
priation. I am satisfied that his state- 
ment and that of his colleague the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HAVENNER], 
who also made a convincing plea, made 
a favorable impression upon the mem- 
bership. I observed between 40 and 50 
Members on the floor who sought to ob- 
tain recognition when the gentleman 
from Nebraska moved to close debate, 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that the 
subsitute or amendment offered to the 
Rooney amendment will not prevail and 
that the original Rooney amendment will 
be adopted. I have always believed in 
safety, especially in air travel, and feel 
that the public is entitled to all the pro- 
tection and safeguards that this Govern- 
ment can give it. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
HARLESS]. 

Mr. HARLESS of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, during the last few months it has 
been my duty as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to sit in on the hearings investigat- 
ing air accidents, and I assure you that 
that committee is getting ready to make 
a report. It is quite evident that the re- 
sponsibility of the Government is to aid 
and assist in air navigation in this coun- 
try. It is absolutely necessary that air 
control be uniform. It is a matter of na- 
tional defense and security to the peo- 
ple of this country, and I know that no 
one wants the blood of any one who 
might be killed in an air accident on his 
hands. I state unequivocally that any 
one who will oppose uniformity of air 
control tower operation in this country 
will have on his hands the blood of any 
one who dies as a result of this very care- 
lessly laid down plan and scheme. It is 
very necessary for the defense of our 
country that we have a strong air force. 
We are now first in the world, but to 
create such a chaotic condition as the 
proposal here to cut out national support 
of air control towers would bring us to 
the last place. Now, until the necessary 
legislation is enacted, we must continue 
the plan that we now have. 

It would be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish for us to cut out the national uni- 
form system of air-control towers in this 
country. 

The network of airports throughout 
this country which would be benefited by 
this legislation is extensively used by the 
Army and Navy. It is reasonable to 
expect that the National Government 
should participate in keeping the con- 
trol towers of these airports in opera- 
tion. If the Federal Government ceases 
to participate in the operation of 
these control towers it is evident that 
there will be a tendency of various 
airports to adopt special and separate 
regulations. This would result in chaos 
in the entire air-transportation industry. 
Therefore, in the interest of efficiency, 
uniformity and national defense, I plead 
with you to restore the Federal funds for 
the maintenance and operation of the 
air-control towers in the airports 
throughout this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HinsHaw]. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, 214 
minutes is wholly inadequate to discuss 
this subject. I think it might be 
brought out for the benefit of the sub- 
committee that while it did not place 
this item in the bill last year in the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, the House over- 
whelmingly instructed the committee to 
reinsert: the item in the bill, by a very 
large vote. 

Immediately upon the convening of 
this Congress the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce took up the 
subject of air safety, and it has been in 
almost continuous session morning and 
afternoon since January 15, very largely 
on that subject. There is much more 
involved in safety in air navigation than 
merely control towers. There is the 
proper equipment of the various airways, 
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there is airport zone control, there is air- 
ways traffic control—there is a myriad 
of subjects involved. We are doing our 
best, and we will come up with a report 
one of these days which we think will be 
a correct report, and not something just 
put together slap-dash in a few days of 
hearings. 

In the meantime, I think it is going 
to be quite evident that it will be neces- 
sary to support all of the control towers 
in the United States whether the amount 
be $5,000,000 or $15,000,000. The ques- 
tion is how to pay for it. The reason 
why that is a big question is, as the gen- 
tlemen from San Diego, Calif., and from 
Kansas City, Kans., pointed out, that 
some airports are used very extensively 
by the military, some are used very ex- 
tensively by private fliers, some are used 
almost exclusively by the military, and 
some are used almost exclusively by the 
non-scheduled operators. To find a 
satisfactory basis for the payment of 
that sum for the airport control towers 
is a very difficult thing. You cannot 
charge it to the n unicipality. You are 
going to have to charge it to the users 
of the airports on some equitable basis, 
but you are going to have to have a de- 
termination made as to the amount the 
Government has to pay for the military 
and naval use. At long last those air- 
port control towers and the airways and 
the facilities are all 100 percent for the 
benefit of the United States Government 
in the event of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
SASSCER]. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, any- 
thing that might be said now would have 
to be by way of repetition, but since this 
is such a glaring example of where a 
heedless cut affects not only the economy 
but the safety of our country, I am con- 
strained to make a brief observation. 
Air traffic, probably more than any other 
traffic, needs all the safety devices and 
protection possible. Taking off and 
landing are the most hazardous parts of 
that traffic. The air-traffic control tow- 
ers tie right into the landing and the 
taking off. 

I hope this Congress, for the sake of 
saving a few dollars temporarily, will not 
imperil the traveling public on air lines. 
I received this morning from the chair- 
man of the Baltimore City Aviation Com- 
mission a telegram protesting the cut 
and urging that the air-traffic control- 
tower program be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, may I take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to the Members of the 
House on both sides, on behalf of my 
colleague the gentleman from Maryland 
Mr. D’ALEsANDRO], who resigns tomor- 
row to take his seat a few days later as 
mayor of the city of Baltimore, an in- 
vitation to attend his inaugural cere- 
monies at the city hall in Baltimore at 
11:30 on Tuesday next. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. D’ALEsanoro] is an 
outstanding, energetic, capable, and be- 
loved Member of the House. He leaves 
an enviable record here. Representa- 
tive D’ALESANDRO enjoys the complete 
confidence of his colleagues. I know I 
speak the feeling of all here when we 
wish him well as mayor of Baltimore. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GAMBLE]. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, the 
Cole and Hébert amendments to the 
Rooney amendment seek to give equi- 
table treatment to all air-traffic control 
towers which qualify and have been ap- 
proved under the requirements of the 
CAA formula, including the Westchester 
County class 4 airport. I believe that 
they should all be treated equitably, both 
those on the March list submitted by the 
CAA to the committee, which list appears 
in the hearings, all of which are included 
in the Rooney amendment, and those 
which have since met CAA standards 
and are now qualified. 

The Westchester County Airport is 
now qualified under the CAA standards 
and the air-traffic control tower at this 
airport is operated under the supervision 
and control of the CAA. The traffic in 
and out of this airport records 13,574 
points, using the point method developed 
by the CAA, which almost doubles the 
minimum of 7,500 points per month re- 
quired before CAA will take over opera- 
tion of a control tower. While at the 
present time’ the CAA is operating the 
air-control tower at the Westchester 
County Airport, the cost of operation is 
being borne by Westchester County, 
which reimburses the CAA for the cost 
of its operation each month. It is not 
of course equitable or fair that this air- 
port should have to pay for the opera- 
tion of its air-traffic control tower when 
other qualified air-traffic control towers 
are operated at Government expense. 
The purpose of this amendment is to 
have this cost paid by the CAA to the 
same extent it is now paying the cost of 
operation of all other approved air 
towers. 

The traffic at this airport, located as 
it is in the metropolitan area, is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds and will continue 
to do so. 

Had there been a control tower at this 
airport at the time the large Army 
bomber smashed into the Empire State 
Building last year the accident could have 
been avoided because, while the bomber 
could not land at LaGuardia Field due to 
weather conditions, the Westchester 
County Airport was clear. As a matter 
of fact many planes now land at the 
Westchester County Airport when due to 
wezther conditions or fog they cannot 
land at LaGuardia Field. 

I sincerely hope the Cole and Hébert 
amendments are adopted. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to continue 
for a year Federal operation of the con- 
trol towers at the 148 designated air- 
ports. I wish the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which has been investigating 
the whole matter of air safety and con- 
trol, had been able to complete its study 
and bring before us a well-considered 
over-all plan for development of air- 
ports, coordination of air traffic and 
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proper allocation of costs among the 
Federal Government, States or munici- 
palities, and those who use the airports, 
such as military planes, commercial 
planes, and private planes. 

The subcommittee reports that it will 
be able to complete its work and report 
out basic legislation in the next few 
months. Until we have enacted such 
legislation, I believe we must continue 
the present Federal support of the pro- 
gram as it has been developed by the 
Government during the war. 

For instance, in my district is Wold 
Chamberlain Airport, which serves the 
Twin Cities and is already one of the 
busiest and most important in the coun- 
try. As traffic to Asia expands, it should 
become the major port for air traffic to 
and from Alaske, Russia, anu the Orient. 
Obviously, uniformity in signals and 
control is as essential for international 
air traffic as it is for sea navigation, 
lighthouses, and so forth. For Congress 
to reject the pending amendment would 
leave municipalities with the impossible 
task of making other arrangements in 
the 6 weeks between now and June 30, 
the end of the fiscal year. Some mu- 
nicipalities could take over the support 
of control towers; many could not. The 
net result. would be disruption of the 
present efficient air-control system of 
the Nation. From the standpoint of 
our national defense alone, I cannot be- 
lieve such action would be the part of 
wisdom or of economy, and I hope the 
amendment to continue the program for 
1 year will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. - Mr. Chairman, 244 
minutes does not give one much time to 
talk on such an important matter, but 
I want to again call your attention to 
the testimony of Mr. T. P. Wright, Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator, found on 
page 627 of the hearings in which he says 
the following: 

If you are talking of the reimbursement to 
the Government of one part of the expense, 
such as we are talking about under this 
general Federal airways program, that would 
be a possibility, if you could get all the cities 
to do it, but if one refused to do it, it seems 
to me you would be left without one link in 
your whole Federal airways system, and you 
simply could not fly airplanes into that air- 
port under instrument weather conditions. 


Mr. Chairman, I know a little some- 
thing first-hand about this thing, because 
I flew 3 years as a pilot for the United 
States Army Air Forces, and I flew 3 years 
in civilian aircraft. I know what Mr. 
Wright says is true, because if you break 
that one link you have practically ruined 
your entire Federal airways system. 

With this provision in this bill you are 
gambling with human lives. It is an 
expensive gamble. If you fail to adopt 
this amendment, you are going to be 
sacrificing human lives on the altar of 
petty politics and false economy. The 
amendment should be adopted. Any 
man who has ever tried to sweat an air- 
plane in with a 200-foot ceiling to a fleld 
without a contro] tower knows that if we 
do not pass this amerdment sooner or 
later we are going to have blood on our 
hands. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman means, 
I assume, that the amendment should be 
adopted with the proper figure inserted 
in it as suggested by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Core]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am certainly in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cote): if 
that is not adopted, then I am in favor 
of the Rooney amendment. 

Mr. HEBERT. But with the figures 
inserted in it, as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CoLE]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MUHLENBERG]. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to call attention to one consider- 
ation that has not been brought out in 
this discussion. That is the question of 
the relation of national defense to this 
particular endeavor toward economy. 
Shall we allow the development of these 
CAA control towers to be done inde- 
pendently of each other and as a matter 
of municipal pride or political interest or 
financial ability, or shall we make it 
actually a matter of national concern? 
If so, we must provide national control 
and national confidence. I think unless 
the Rooney amendment is adopted we 
are crippling our Air Corps and the de- 
velopment of future members of the Air 
Corps, and that we would be doing some- 
thing that I know the committee did 
not want to do; that is, crippling the na- 
tional defense. 

I call your attention very seriously to 
the fact that what we did last week, when 
we adopted an international position 
which has gone far beyond any we have 
adopted heretofore, should make us all 
the more careful that we think soberly 
in terms of the development of these 
new things which may help sustain our 
international position. In these I think 
the Air Corps is one which must be sus- 
tained and encouraged. I believe that 
every penny we can put in which will 
make the Air Corps a more valuable arm 
of our national economy, the better off 
we are and the better we safeguard our 
Nation’s future. 

Therefore, I recommend strongly that 
you support the Rooney amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree that this Congress must 
of necessity drive toward economy in 
every possible way, but I do think econ- 
omy in this kind of measure is unwise at 
this time. 

Suppose you took a plane from the 
National Airport in Washington, and 
the city of Knoxville decided they did 
not want to maintain their control 
tower, or the city of Memphis did not; 
and you were going to Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, or somewhere in 
the southern part of the Nation, and 
this plane lacked a control tower for 
landing at either of those two cities. Or 
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suppose on the other hand that they 
did have a control tower but it was 
operated by novices, without proper 
qualifications to operate it, because there 
is no necessity for a city to employ CAA 
qualified employees, nor those suggested 
or approved by the CAA. You just 
would not be safe in the air. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. These control towers 
will still continue to be operated by CAA 
personnel. It will be simply a question 
of reimbursement. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. But suppose 
a city refused to raise the money or 
could not raise the money, they would 
not be operated then by CAA, would they? 

Now, it is not a new thing in the 
history of transportation for transpor- 
tation facilities to be subsidized to a 
certain extent. In my State, where I 
have practiced law for 25 years, I have 
examined many abstracts during that 
time in which the State of Texas granted 
millions of acres of land to railroads. I 
do not have the figures but I am sure 
that billions of dollars have been granted 
to ship lines. 

I favor the Rooney amendment to 
this bill as a necessary safety measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. COLE]. 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, 
when I had the floor some time ago, the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN], 
chairman of the subcommittee, asked me 
what made me think the funds which 
my amendment and the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. HÉBERT] increased the Bakewell 
and Rooney amendments, would be used 
for the employment of those who op- 
erate control towers in our respective 
districts, 

I wish to point out that the Bakewell 
substitute carries this proviso: 

That $4,948,484 of the funds hereby ap- 
propriated shall be available for the employ- 
ment of personnel for the operation of air- 
traffic control towers. 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. 
to my colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. In connection with 
the sum, the Bakewell amendment car- 
ries $4,877,734. In conformity with 
arithmetic, as I explained—the amend- 
ment I offered and which the gentleman 
from Missouri has offered being really 
just a correction in arithmetic—I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
my amendment be changed to read 
$4,948,484 in order to conform to the 
total amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana to modify his amendment as 
stated by the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COLE of Missouri. Gladly. 

Mr. HEBERT. May I offer this ob- 
servation in order that we may know the 


I gladly yield 
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situation in the Committee at the pres- 
ent time? There is only one question 
before the Committee and that is the 
question of whether or not these funds 
will be restored which haye been taken 
out by the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, the cognizant committee. 

The two amendments now before the 
Committee offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri and myself merely clarify 
or perfect the original amendment; in 
other words, they do not change the 
sense of the original amendment as 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] and the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. BAKEWELL]. 

So it is quite necessary in supporting 
either the Rooney amendment or the 
Bakewell amendment that the two per- 
fecting amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri and by myself be 
supported also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOLGER] for 
2% minutes. 

Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Chairman, in my 
State, and I may bring it down to my 
district, and I am not embarrassed be- 
cause I mention it, in Winston-Salem 
there is a large airport, a highly impor- 
tant one. 

Under the laws of my State, the city of 
Winston-Salem cannot contribute to this 
expense. We would have to go back to 
the legislature and get authority to do 
it. The legislature adjourned months 
ago and will not reconvene for 2 years. 
It could not be included in the budget 
if the budget were to be made a week 
from now, or at any time, without legis- 
lative authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I know the subcom- 
mittee is trying its best to do in every 
instance what is wise and required, but 
I do feel that the elimination of this 
support of safety for air travel is not 
justified at this time; indeed, I believe 
and state that in my opinion the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. H1insHAw] is the wise one; 
that finally the Government may have 
to get out of this, but when it does it 
ought to be at a time when the airways 
themselves can furnish this safety 
measure. 

Let me say also before I take my seat 
that I favor the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
HéserT] that White Plains, N. Y., and the 
two other airports, St. Joseph and New 
Orleans, be included, because these 
places have just recently been made eli- 
gible for this service, although there has 
not been time to go through the regular 
routine of having it approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I think they are 
entitled to come in also. I hope the 
amendment will be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Karsten]. ` 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Mr. 
Chairman, I doubt whether there are 
many Members of Congress who have 
not received complaints in reference to 
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the elimination of funds for the opera- 
tion of airport traffic control towers. 
One of the messages I received was from 
the mayor of the city of St. Louis in 
which he urged that funds for the opera- 
tion of these towers be provided in the 
pending bill. I submitted the mayor’s 
message to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, urging recon- 
sideration of the committee’s action. I 
also presented a copy to the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney I, who has sponsored the amend- 
ment to provide for the continued opera- 
tion of the control towers by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

To my mind this amendment is vital 

to the safety of everyone who flies in 
„airplanes. The air-traffic control towers 
sre lighthouses of the air, directing oper- 
ations of commercial aircraft. Those 
who operate the electronic equipment in 
these towers must be qualified and it 
stands to reason if the standards and 
requirements are prescribed by one 
agency it will go a long way to increase 
the factor of safety for air travelers. 

Even the Appropriations Committee 
recognizes the desirability of a central 
authority, but, in an effort to save a small 
sum, wrote into the bill that no funds in 
the pending appropriation could be used 
for the employment of personnel in the 
operation of air traffic control towers. 
The intent of the committee is to shift 
the burden for the operation of control 
towers to the States, counties, munici- 
palities, and other public authorities. 
Clearly it is the intent of the committee 
that qualified and trained CAA person- 
nel be used to man these towers, but such 
a good intention would certainly be a 
poor defense for the loss of one single life 
in a landing accident. 

Within the past few months a number 
of airplane crashes have occurred. This 
Congress recognizing its responsibility 
provided funds for a study in this field. 

A few years ago a study was made by 
a select committee of Congress of the 
causes of air accidents. This committee 
went into the matter thoroughly at that 
time and found that the inefficient 
operation of control towers by incompe- 
tent, and in many instances underpaid, 
municipal employees, was in part re- 
sponsible for several serious accidents. 
The committee recommended to the 
House at that time that the operation of 
these towers be taken over by the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

It would certainly be inconsistent for 
this Congress to increase the hazards of 
flying by refusing to provide funds for 
the operation of these towers. 

A parallel action would be to refuse 
appropriations for lighthouses which are 
scattered along the coast and require 
coastal cities to support them. I believe 
most of us realize the necessity for uni- 
formity in the operation of lighthouses. 

The control tower at the St. Louis 
municipal airport, which serves my dis- 
trict, is a par“ of the pattern of the con- 
trol-tower system which links together 
the major airports in the United States. 
The control tower at St. Louis is perhaps 
just as important to Chicago, Los Angeles, 
or New York as it is to the St. Louis air- 
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port. Transcontinental flying cannot be 
carried on without this air-control-tower 
pattern. 

I believe it has been clearly shown that 
uniformity of operation cannot be 
achieved if a hundred different cities are 
to employ, train, and direct the em- 
ployees of these towers. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from New York, who is a member 
of the committee, will continue the pres- 
ent uniform operation. I think we will 
make a serious mistake if this amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

For one, I certainly do not want to take 
the responsibility of voting against it. 
The funds asked for are nothing as com- 
pared to the loss of one life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon IMr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to support the Rooney amendment 
as well as the perfecting amendments 
thereto. Coming from the west coast, 
I have opportunity, of course, to see the 
essential necessities for safety in air 
traffic. My district is as far away from 
Washington as perhaps any other district 
in the Union, being some 3,000 miles from 
Washington to Portland where we have 
a very fine, large airport. Air traffic is 
essential to our national economy, and 
its safety is of utmost importance. 

We have all been cognizant in the last 
year of the necessity for air-traffic safety 
controls. We have witnessed a number 
of deplorable air accidents in the last 
year which calls to our attention that 
we must perfect every mechanical de- 
vice and safety measure known to man 
in order to provide safety in the air. At 
best it is a hazardous undertaking to go 
three or four thousand miles through the 
air. In my opinion, it would be a great 
mistake at this time to dispense with any 
safety measures, such as these control 
towers, in an endeavor to save some ex- 
pense. Iam heartily in accord with sav- 
ing every dollar we can in the operation 
of the Government, but until we perfect 
other arrangements whereby these con- 
trol towers can be taken care of by non- 
Federal agencies and adequately manned 
it would be a very serious mistake to 
enact legislation that will prevent us 
from having this one particular safety 
device under Federal operation, which is 
so essential to air-traffic safety. 

I therefore trust that my colleagues 
will support these amendments, which 
will assure the keeping the control towers 
under Federal control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Rooney amendment to restore the ap- 
propriation for the operation of control 
towers at certain major airports, and 
the perfecting amendments thereto, be- 
cause I believe that this web of airport 
towers is essential to the safety of air 
transportation. After all, they consti- 
tute the safety net under those who fly 
and if any part of that net is gone the 
efficiency of the whole net is affected 
and deteriorates until it may just as well 
not be there at all, 
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I do not know so very much about fly- 
ing but I have learned that it does not 
make very much difference what the 
weather conditions are or what happens 
at take-off but you do want to know the 
conditions at the point of landing. Tak- 
ing out any of these towers materially 
affects the landing of airplanes either at 
destination or in forced landings en 
route. 

I, too, have received a protest from 
the people who manage the Oakland air- 
port; the assistant port manager, Mr. 
Joseph G. Bastow, and the president of 
the port commissioners, Mr. LeRoy 
Goodrich, who administer that great 
establishment. I also have in mind 
other airports where we hope to have 
federally operated towers. These are 
Hayward Airport, in Alameda County, 
and Buchanan Airport, in Contra Costa 
County. Whereas, I, too, like the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL] sub- 
scribe to true economy in Government, 
until perfecting arrangements as sug- 
gested by my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HINSHAWI, are put 
into effect, it would be more than foolish 
to abandon in the name of false economy 
the present system that works so well. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
responsibility for safety of the airways 
should, in my opinion, rest primarily 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
Without a question of a doubt a rigid, 
uniform system of traffic control 
throughout the country will go far to- 
ward improving the safety conditions 
under which military, commercial, and 
private pilots operate. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that the States and 
municipalities are in far better financial 
condition than is the Federal. Treasury, 
and, for that reason, it seems to me that 
legislation should be brought before the 
Congress whereby the cost of this op- 
eration should be borne jointly on a co- 
operative basis. In the meantime, I am 
certain that the various subdivisions of 
government are not in a position to take 
over these control towers at the end of 
the present fiscal year, and, for that rea- 
son, I shall support the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have received many 
wires in connection with this problem 
and, at this point, I should like to read 
a few of them: 

CHEYENNE, WYO., May 8, 1947. 

We are advised House committee elimi- 
nated appropriation for airport control tow- 
ers. This will handicap Cheyenne Airport. 


We request your help in restoring if con- 
sistent. 


JOHN J. McINERNEY, 
Mayor of Cheyenne. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 14, 1947. 

While am in entire accord with all moves 
to cut governmental expenditures am some- 
what concerned as to effect of eliminating 
funds for control towers in CAA appropria- 
tion. Probably Cheyenne could support this 
essential activity itself but doubt that other 
fields in State could. If this function is to 
be terminated at the Federal level possibly 
we might be well advised to go about it more 
gradually to give other agencies time to pre- 
pare themselves to take up the work. 

R. W. 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo., May 14, 1947. 
Attempted decrease in appropriation for 
CAA may result in stoppage of necessary in- 
stallments of land and other safety devices 
at airports. Wyoming airports would be 

badly crippled by such stoppage. 

Wits A. BREWSTER. 

WHEATLAND, Wyo., May 13, 1947. 
We who are interested in aviation are very 
much opposed to any cut in CAA budget 
where it concerns radio, control towers, or 
safety. Understand hearing on budget today. 

JOHN K. PHIFER. 

Denver, CoLo., May 14, 1947. 
Your assistance is respectfully requested 
to support legislation sponsored by Repre- 
sentative BAKEWELL to reinstate funds in 
CAA appropriation for fiscal 48 operation of 
traffic-control towers presently being oper- 
ated by them. Tower operation is an in- 
tegral and vital part of Federal airways sys- 
tem and discontinuance will greatly add to 
fiying risk for commercial air-line operation. 
Majority of 148 cities now so served will be 
unable to support the operation thereof 
with their own funds. Control-tower func- 
tion also important aid and being fully uti- 

lized by armed forces and individual fliers. 

G. G. Brooper, 
Assistant to President, Western Air- 
lines, Ine. 


Mr. EBERHARTER. I am delighted 
to hear the gentleman from Wyoming 
speak ia support of the Rooney amend- 
ment. I intended to do the same thing 
for practically the same reasons as the 
gentleman from Wyoming as well as 
many other Members here have men- 
tioned. I hope the amendment will carry 
as it did last year by an overwhelming 
majority . 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that all of us about a month ago 
read about the accident of a commercial 
and a private plane somewhere in Geor- 
gia, 30 feet off the landing field. The 
report showed that the accident, in which 
some twenty-odd lives were lost, was oc- 
casioned by reason of the lack of a con- 
trol tower. Just visualize these 140 key 
airports where we have control towers, 
if any substantial number of them 
should not be operated, the number of 
fatal accidents that we would have. Cer- 
tainly, the 'ife of one good citizen is 
worth the amount of this appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we 
ought to settle once and for all this ar- 
gument about who is going to operate 
these control towers. As far as I am 
concerned, I think that they ought to be 
operated by the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority this year and in the years to 
come, and particularly for these two 
reasons: Now, and in the future, these 
140 key airports of the Nation are go- 
ing to be used by Army and Navy planes, 
planes of the armed services, and of the 
Government. In the second place, if 
we follow a sensible defense plan, we 
must have a good air corps, and a mo- 
bile air corps. We must have an air 
corps that can operate on the various 
air routes across this country and he 
ready to repel any attack upon us in a 
minute’s notice. Certainly these key 
airports and control towers, operated by 
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proper personnel, play a very important 
part in our defense plans. 

A third point is that in these days 
when we are learning more about radar, 
about electronics, and about methods of 
guiding planes in for landings under un- 
favorable situations, we ought to have a 
standard personnel, a personnel that is 
responsible to a central organization. 

It is definitely in the public interest 
to have standard rules of operation 
promulgated by CAA, and it is also in the 
public interest to have personnel espe- 
cially trained by the CAA to carry out 
the standard navigation rules. That be- 
ing the case, I think the personnel 
should also be paid by the CAA. We all 
know that it is difficult to serve two 
masters. If the cities and municipali- 
ties are to pay the salaries of these op- 
erators, CAA will be without any effec- 
tive means of seeing that they perform 
their work adequately and. properly. 
Suppose the personnel were negligent in 
operating a control tower, the CAA, 
under this set-up, would have no power 
to discharge the negligent employee. 
This kind of situation would lead to 
confusion, to unsafe traveling condi- 
tions, and it should not be permitted. I 
hope the amendment is not agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks}. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, am in 
favor of the amendment and the amend- 
ment to the amendment. I do not think 
we can justify economy in this instance. 
We are dealing with one of the fastest 
growing industries in the world and we 
are beginning to try to economize on it. 
The receipts from taxes levied on air 
traffic are growing each year, yet we want 
to economize on these increasing re- 
ceipts. When an airplane comes into a 
local airport out of the skies, it often 
proceeds to tank up with gasoline. It 
pays a Federal tax of 1 cent per gallon on 
the gasoline. If an airplane takes on 
1,000 gallons it pays $10 in taxes. If it 
takes on 1,500 gallons it pays $15 in 
taxes. It takes off from that field, hav- 
ing been serviced there, and having paid 
a Federal tax upon the gasoline con- 
sumed. I do not think you can justify 
economies in a growing industry such 
as this when we levy a heavy tax upon 
it. I do not think you can justify econ- 
omy when our tax receipts out of this 
industry are increasing. Surely, Mr. 
Chairman, if we consider as we did sev- 
eral months ago the tragic accidents we 
learned about cver the radio and from 
the newspapers morning after morning, 
we must realize it is false economy to 
make a cut in this particular industry at 
the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
amendment increasing these funds and 
I am also in favor of the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, to begin 
with, we have no business at all consid- 
ering any proposition to eliminate these 
funds. It is as much out of order as a 
hockey game in South Carolina in July. 
Unless and until the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce brings in 
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legislation for the elimination of these 
airports, I think the Appropriations 
Committee is taking an awful lot for 
granted. 

I am one who favors States’ rights, but 
I would not go so far as my friend from 
Virginia. He wants the States to take 
over interstate commerce. I say to you 
that this is interstate commerce, pure 
and simple. This is our baby. We gave 
birth to this baby, and it is very, very 
unfitting at this time for us to repudiate 
this baby or deny its parentage. I say 
to you, we cannot destroy this little baby 
and leave him or her on the doorstep of 
the municipalities now because we have 
an economy axe with two blades on it, 
We cannot do that. We must take care 
of this baby until he or she gets to the 
point that he or she can fly. To shear 
off her wings at this time when she is a 
fledgling would be not only an asininity 
but would border on criminal negligence. 

My good friend from Mississippi very 
aptly brought to the attention of the 
Members how one sweats out—literally 
sweats out—an airplane. It is very dif- 
ficult when one gets over an airport and 
wants to land and there is no control 
tower. How would you feel if there were 
Congressmen in that plane? I know 
that if I were in that group I would not 
feel very good about it. 

I say to my good friend, and I do not 
believe he was serious when he said that 
this was a pork-barrel proposition, that 
this is a pork barrel—this is slaughter 
all right, but not pork-barrel slaughter; 
it is the slaughter of the American peo- 
ple. When such a thing as that is in- 
volved it comes under the head of being 
our business, and it is our business par- 
ticularly if it is interstate commerce. 

We can ill afford to wipe out this ap- 
propriation because, God knows, we 
need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. SCHWABE]. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Chairman, I am for the restoration of 
the item in this bill to cover the expenses 
of operating control towers. 

It seems to me that pretty nearly 
everything has been said that can be 
said. I am for the Cole amendment and 
the Bakewell substitute amendment. 
Everyone knows that I am for economy, 
but this certainly has been a demonstra- 
tion of how badly we need substantive 
legislation and a pattern which I trust 
the appropriate committee will soon 
bring to the Congress so that we can 
take the necessary and appropriate 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma said that 
about everything has been said in sup- 
a of this amendment that can be 
Said. 

I am one of those who always tries to 
go along with the Committee on Appro- 
priations in solving these problems. I 
know that the gentleman from Nebraska 
has just as much interest in the sup- 
port of the airport program as I have 
because I have worked with him on air- 
port programs for many years. I think 
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it is unfortunate that it has to come 
back to us here again this year with 
the control towers eliminated when we 
had the same problem up a year ago. 
It is very heartening for me to know that 
the members of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce are going 
to try very early to work out a pro- 
gram whereby we can work this program 
out on an over-all national basis. 

All of us know who have traveled in 
all parts of the world how important 
this matter is to every individual. We 
also know at the present time on the 
basis of the record that has been made 
by the Air Transport Command Service 
during the war that these towers cannot 
be eliminated with safety. I think that 
probably by next year, with the Appro- 
priations Committee taking this position, 
it is going to bring the matter to a head. 

I expect to support this amendment 
because of the fact that this is a young 
industry and I think we owe it to it to 
support it at the present time. We 
should not abolish these 138 control tow- 
ers throughout the country, because if we 
do nothing else but support those, we 
ers throughout the country, because if we 
will be in the interest of the people of 
the entire country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Dunham! has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

BUSINESS NEEDS ACCURATE INFORMATION TO 

PREVENT POSTWAR COLLAPSE 


` Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Rooney]. 

I want to make a few remarks, which 
have occurred to me, about the work of 
the Department of Commerce generally, 
and what seems to me to be a peculiarly 
benighted view of the Department’s func- 
tions that has been taken in the report 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

I refer specifically to the suggestion 
made by the committee that the Depart- 
ment is nursing business. As a matter of 
fact I am informed that only $11,675,000, 
or 4 percent, of the Department’s ap- 
propriation has been requested for gen- 
eral services to business through the of- 
fices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Now, we all know that American busi- 
ness does not need nursing, and I have 
enough confidence in Secretary Harri- 
man to believe him when he says he 
knows that business does not want to be 
molly coddled. I know he has no inten- 
tion of trying to spoon-feed business with 
a lot of pap. And I know that he is not 
naive enough to believe that he can dis- 
charge the duties of his office—to do all 
that can be done to promote the welfare 
of American industry and commerce—by 
the simple expedient of warming up a 
nursing bottle. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
greatest statistical agency in the Gov- 
ernment. Its functions were designed to 
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meet specific business needs, for it is a 
fundamental truth that business and 
commerce may not long prosper unless 
the businessman has available in usable 
form reliable facts and statistics to en- 
able him to cope intelligently with such 
problems as management, finance, in- 
vestment, production, raw materials, la- 
bor, transportation, and distribution. 

Now this is not news, I am sure, to the 
American businessman. But it is news, 
apparently, to some of the members of 
the Appropriations Committee. And I 
think it is important now to call atten- 
tion to this lack of foresight. 

It is true that a few generations ago 
the American businessman got along, 
and he got along very well, without hav- 
ing to bother very much about business 
statistics other than the most elemen- 
tary type. In the simple, agrarian econ- 
omy of those days statistics were not of 
major importance. But the business- 
men of those days also got along, and 
they did very well, without telephones, 
without electric generators, without rail- 
roads, without accounting machines, and 
without combustion engines. 

I maintain that it does not require any 
great imagination to understand that 
the supply of rubber originating in the 
southwest Pacific and controlled in 
London may greatly affect the affairs of 
manufacturers say in East St. Louis, 
Alton, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Belleville, 
Granite City, and Toledo; of assemblers 
in Chicago; and of dealers in all of our 
great cities. Similar examples could be 
cited to show the high degree of inter- 
dependence that characterizes our pres- 
ent economy. 

It also seems obvious to me that mod- 
ern businessmen and industrialists can- 
not operate efficiently unless they have 
a great body of reliable and easily acces- 
sible statistical information upon which 
they can base their actions. In our free- 
enterprise system this is particularly 
true. It is not enough for our Govern- 
ment to have this information, our busi- 
nessmen must have it, too. 

We can no more expect our business- 
men to carry out successful enterprises 
and make intelligent decisions without 
adequate information than we can ex- 
pect them to compete successfully in the 
modern world if we take away from them 
all modern means of communication, 
force them to use the horse and buggy, 
and to do their bookkeeping with a quill 
pen. 

I submit that in this competitive, mod- 
ern age it is not too much for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to spend, as they 
have asked to do, $11,675,000 for general 
services to business, to help the business- 
man get the economic and statistical 
information he needs in his battle to 
survive. 

This is especially true at a time like 
the present, when, after a period of war- 
time-necessitated control and regulation 
by government, we are reverting to our 
free-market economy. Many areas of 
our economy are still characterized by 
distorted supply-demend and price-cost 
relationships. In light of the recency of 
Government decontrol and present in- 
flationary pressures, there has probably 
never been a period when business has 
had more need for information as a basis 
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of forming sound policy and taking wise 
business action designed to prevent pos- 
sible postwar collapse. 

The dissemination of information vital 
to business should be strengthened and 
encouraged, not stricken down. To re- 
fer to programs of this type as “nursing 
business” seems to me to reveal a fun- 
damental lack of understanding of a 
basic need. To curtail these appropria- 
tions, as has been proposed by the com- 
mittee, is a step backward into the 
candlelight and horse-and-buggy era of 
our forebears. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Rooney amendment 
which seeks to restore certain funds to 
continue the tower-contro] service now 
rendered at Federal expense through the 
CAB 

Los Angeles airports handle one of the 
largest loads of any similar area in the 
United States. The safety of civilians 
and military personnel is involved in this 
unwarranted cut in funds, Unless these 
funds are restored, in my opinion, there 
will occur a great increase in airplane 
accidents and a decrease in air travel. 

Our civic bodies are alarmed about this 
matter and have with telegrams and 
letters asked that this amount be 
restored. 

I read at this point a telegram of great 
importance: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 13, 1947. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We are gravely shocked to learn that the 
appropriation of funds for the operation of 
CAA air-traffic control towers may be dis- 
continued in July. One of the greatest con- 
tributions to the increased safety of air trans- 
portation has been the efficient and uniform 
manner in which traffic-control towers have 
been operated by the CAA. The continuation 
of such a policy is not only justified on the 
basis of public safety but on the basis of 
national defense. To abandon this well- 
established program of uniform control over 
so vital a phase of the air-transport industry 
would constitute a grievous error in judg- 
ment at this time. It would jeopardize the 
lives of thousands of air travelers, millions 
of dollars’ worth of equipment, and emascu- 
late a well-established, smooth, and efficiently 
running program which is absolutely essen- 
tial to our national defense. Accordingly we 
urgently request that you register immediate 
and vigorous protest to any deletion of funds 
from the CAA air-traffic-control program. 

Rosear L. SMITH, 
President, Board of Airport Commissioners. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Rooney amend- 
ment. Certainly at this time in our his- 
tory we should do nothing that in any 
way impairs or impedes the continued 
growth and development of aviation. 
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All of us know that the aviation industry 
could not operate satisfactorily or safely 
without efficient control-tower assist- 
ance. I believe that it could be said that 
there is no other one element which is so 
important to safety in aviation as that 
which has to do with control-tower 
operations. 

The suggestion that the municipalities, 
counties, and States take care of this 
problem is, in my opinion, impractical 
and unrealistic. I also feel that it is a 
failure on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to recognize its right and duty 
under the Constitution to govern and 
control interstate commerce. It is obvi- 
ous that if each locality and municipality 
handled the control-tower operations at 
its own local airport there would be vary- 
ing degrees and differing methods of 
operating these control towers. The re- 
sult would be that a pilot, charged with 
the responsibility of safely transporting 
human lives in an airplane, would find 
it extremely difficult to remember the 
differing procedures and regulations es- 
tablished by each local community gov- 
erning its airport. 

Those of us who have attempted to 
drive from our homes to the Nation's 
Capital find it extremely difficult to go 
through an unfamiliar town where the 
stop lights are situated in positions un- 
like those in our own home town. Fre- 
quently we run by them, not knowing 
just exactly whether they are situated 
every other block or whether they are 
going to be in the center of the street or 
off to the side. However, in an auto- 
mobile we can always stop and inquire 
when we are at a loss as to just what to 
do. Such is not the case in an airplane 
moving at around 200 miles an hour. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I should 
like to read from Time magazine of May 
5 an article which illustrates more 
graphically than I could ever say, the 
obvious need for continued Federal su- 
pervision of control-tower operations: 

Over Georgia’s Muscogee County Airport, 
9 miles northeast of Columbus, a twin- 
engined plane circled and headed in for a 
landing. At the controls sat Delta Air Lines’ 
operations vice president, George R. Cush- 
ing, 48, a veteran pilot. Cushing and seven 
other Delta men (including Legal Adviser 
Lindley W. Camp, 52, long-time political 
crony of the late Gene Talmadge) were in- 
specting a network of newly acquired Geor- 
gia-Texas routes. 

But the Delta plane was not alone in the 
sunny morning sky over the field. In for 
a landing, too, came a small private plane, 
piloted by a Columbus beer dealer, Joseph C. 
Fussell, 42. Before either pilot saw the other, 
or had time to do anything about it, the 
small plane drove at right angles into the 
big one’s tail. Only 30 feet off the ground, 
the two planes bucked up like broncos, then 
crashed together onto runway No. 5, burst 
into bright flame. Everyone in both planes 
was killed. 

It was the first major United States air- 
line crash in 14 weeks, and Delta's first since 
1935. What accounted for it? The reason 
was shockingly obvious: the Muscogee 
County Airport, like some 300 other United 
States airports regularly used by commer- 
cial aircraft, has no control tower to regu- 
late landings. The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has barely enough funds to operate 
towers at 117 of the Nation’s larger airports 
(minimum annual cost, $15,000 each). The 
Georgia crash might help get additional 
funds from Congress to operate more. 
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The lives of many of our citizens will 
be greatly endangered if the Federal 
Government fails to appropriate the 
money for these control-tower operators. 
I, for one, do not want to ride in an air- 
plane which is going to land at several 
different cities en route to my destina- 
tion, if one city has a traffic pattern 
working from the left around an airport, 
and another city has a traffic pattern 
working from the right; or where the 
signs and signals have different mean- 
ings. Particularly would I not want to 
travel by air if there was bad weather 
prevailing. 

For this Congress to fail to appropriate 
money to keep the control-tower opera- 
tions uniform and efficient throughout 
the country constitutes a flagrant failure 
of this Congress to recognize and per- 
form its duty. To say that this is neces- 
Sary under the name of economy is 
merely to prove that we are penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. 

One other thought before my time is 
up. This country has developed in di- 
rect relationship to the progress and de- 
velopment of our transportation system. 
After the Civil War the railroad train 
became a practical and useful instru- 
ment of transportation. It was the rail- 
roads which bound our Nation together 
once again, permitted the development 
of our great reservoir of natural re- 
sources, and put this country back on 
its feet industrially and financially. 
After the First World War when the 
economy of the country was stagnated 
by reason of the war, it was the auto- 
mobile industry which reinvigorated our 
national economy and started its wheels 
to turning productively again. 

Now that World War II is over, we are 
trying to reconvert from a wartime econ- 
omy to a peacetime economy, and we find 
that the wheels of the peacetime econ- 
omy are somewhat rusty and difficult to 
get started. I am confident that an ex- 
panding aviation industry will do more 
to reinvigorate and reenliven our peace- 
time economy than will any other ele- 
ment. It will be to us after World War 
II what the automobile was after World 
War I and the railroad after the Civil 
War. 

We should not be so shortsighted as to 
make the mistake of trying to economize 
on this, the most essential and important 
factor in aviation, and by so doing 
shackle the growth and development of 
aviation at a time when its growth is 
essential to our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take very much of the Com- 
mittee’s time at this point. I think 
everybody has made up his mind in re- 
gard to the amendments now on the 
Clerk’s desk. I shall accept the amend- 
ment to my amendment increasing the 
sum of $70,982,000 to $71,081,484 and 
urge the House to vote for it. However, 
I shall oppose the Bakewell substitute for 
my amendment and ask that it be voted 
down. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Jones], a member of the committee, for 
5 minutes, to close debate. 
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Mr. JONES of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a great deal has been said about safety 
involved in this amendment. In other 
words, the proponents of the Rooney 
amendment and the supporters of it 
would have blood dripping from the 
hands of the majority members of the 
subcommittee for eliminating the opera- 
tion and maintenance of airport control 
towers. So that the record will be 
straight, I invite you to turn to page 
802, where the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. STEFAN] asked this: 

Mr. STEFAN. Last year when we went into 
this item of towers, there was something said 
about safety. Would the element of safety 
enter into the operation of these towers if 
the salaries of these CAA employees were 
reimbursed to the CAA by the individual 
municipalities? 

Mr. KLEIN— 


Mr. Klein who is an experienced flier, 
who is a member of the CAA staff, who 
has the responsibility of safety of air 
transportation and air private flying, 
said this— 

No, sir. It would not affect the operation. 
As you know, we already operate many towers 
that way. We are still operating, I believe, 
about six towers with funds provided by the 
municipalities. 


Now, let us just remove the demagog- 
uery from the argument against the ac- 
tion of the committee. There is no safety 
factor involved. Let us take away all 
impassioned pleas about safety and get 
down to basic facts. Safety is not in- 
volved. The question involved is this: 
With a $259,000,000,000 Federal debt. 
shall the States and municipalities as- 
sume some of the responsibility for this 
growing industry? There are presently 
4,700 airports in the United States. In 
the projected future it is planned to have 
6,300. On the basis of the facts shown 
on page 796 of the hearings, the average 
cost of operating these control towers is 
$32,000 each. This item will grow to an 
appropriation of $201,000,000 a year, for 
6,300 airports, and that is not in the dis- 
tant future. 

You can talk all you want to about cut- 
ting the Federal budget, but you can see 
that with $201,000,000 annually charged 
to the Federal Government for this type 
of growing function started only last year 
that we never can balance the budget 
unless States and municipalities assume 
their fair share of responsibility. 

The States and the municipalities 
should carry some of the responsibility. 

I know you are all ready to roll the 
committee. The answer is obvious. On 
pages 797 and 798 of the hearings is a 
list of the airports where this $4,800,000 
will be used for salaries of operation and 
maintenance personnel. 

How many Congressmen are repre- 
sented by those airports? I have a list 
of them. This morning I figured out 
there are over 200 Members representing 
districts in which those airports are lo- 
cated. I can understand how people 
from farm districts can go back home 
and say: “Oh, yes; we cut Labor and 
Federal Security appropriations.” I can 
understand how people from the Midwest 
will say: “We were against the Greek- 
Turkish loan, but people from other 
areas broke down the economy pro- 
gram.” I can understand how easy the 
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people from the cities would be able to 
economize on the Agriculture appropria- 
tion bill. I can understand how easy the 
gentleman from New York, the author of 
the pending amendment, can cut out all 
of the Grazing Service and make his 
economy record; but the real test of our 
economy is the courage we have to cut 
the waste and assume the local responsi- 
bility for Federal Government services in 
our own districts. Mr. Chairman, we all 
owe a responsibility to cut Federal ex- 
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penditures in our own districts. We can 
butcher up the sacred cow of the other 
fellow, but when it comes to cleaning up 
our own front doorstep, will we fail? 

I insert in the Recorp the names of 
Congressmen whose districts are af- 
fected by the Rooney amendment. You 
will notice many of the proponents of 
the Rooney amendment in the debate 
this afternoon are in the list of Congress- 
men who have 1 of the 149 airports in 
their district where the Rooney amend- 
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ment money would be spent. In fairness 
I must say that some Members will vote 
against the Rooney amendment who 
have some of this list of 149 airports in 
their district. My hat is off to this group 
of economy Congressmen. The follow- 
ing is a list of 130 airports of the Federal 
control system and then the 19 to be 
added in the fiscal year 1948 if the 
Rooney amendment is adopted, with the 
Congressman’s name in whose district 
they are located and party affiliation: 


(total, 130) 


Republican 


Abilene, a 

Akron, 3 

Albany, N. oa 

Albuquerque, N 
Do 


pk aaa Calif. 


9 
Bangor, Maine.. 
Big Spring Tox 

as ines N 1 
. 
Birmingham, A 


Brownsville Tex. 
B * 


Burlington, 5 
Charleston, S 
Charlotte, N. C 
Cheyenne, Wyo-- FA 
d Tenn. 
C ary ae 


Columbia, SCL 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Do. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Denver, G00 


Frank Fellows (3) 


Charles R. Robertson (at k 
William Lemke (at large) 
isa! A, D'Ewart (2) 


Christi 
Richard R. 
John Davis 


Frank Barrett tat arge) 

RE William G, Stratton (at large). 
-| Richard B, Vail (2 

Fred E 


Wi W 
George W. Gillie (4). 


Bertrand W. Gearhart (9). 
Bartel J, Jonkman. (50) 
Wesley Abner D'Ewart (2) 
<| John Omar S) 3 
William J. Miller (1 


Willis W. —.— (18) 
Thruston B. Morton 

Richard M. Nixon (12 

Norris Poulson (18) 
Gordon L. MaDonongh (15). 
Donald L. Jackson (1) 
Willis W. Bradley (18)... 


Stephin Carl Hinshaw h 


Democrat 


RS nei akc ae awn t E ERAADA IA E eros ep A AAE E asicbere be se A Omar Burieson (17). 


--| Walter B. Huber (14), 

-| William T, Byrne (32). 
Antonio M. Fernandez (at Irige). 
Georgia Lee Lusk (at large) 
Eugene Worley (18) 
E. 5 . Bartlett, 


do. 
James Curran Davis (5), 
Paul Brown (10). 
Lyndon B, Johnson (10). 
-| A. J. Elliott (10). 
-| Thomas D’*Alesandro, Jr 13) 
George H. Fallon (4). 


-| George H. Mahon (19) 


Laurie Calvin Battie (9) 


John W, McCormack (12) 
-| John F. Kennedy (t1) 


Milton West (15). 


-| L. Mendel Rivers (J). 
Hamilton C. Jones (10) 


`| Estes Kefauver (3). 


William L, Dawson (1). 
Martin Gorski (4). 
Adolph J. Sabath (5). 
Thomás J. O'Brien (6). 
Thomas S. Gordon (8). 


`| Michael A, Feighan (20) 
-| Róbert Crosser (21). 
John J. Riley (2). 


John K. Lyle (14). 
Brent Spence (5). 
Frank Wilson (5). 


Ewing Thomasson (16), 
E. L. Bartlett. 


Wingate Lucas (12). 


-| Carl Thos, Durham (6) 


Michael J, Mansfield (3). 


Albert Thomas (8), 
Louis L. Ludlow (11). 
John B. Williams (7). 
Emory B, Price (2). 
-| E. L. Bartlett, 
Charles. J. Bell (4). 


Brooks Hay: (5). 


Helen Gahagan Douglas (14 
$ — King (17). $ N 
-| Chet het Holifield (10). 

z enn R. Sheppard (21). 
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Established airport-trafice control towers (total, 130)—Continued 
Republican Democrat 


3 Va James L. Almond, Jr. (6). 
Medford, O. 


Clifford Davis (10). 
George A. Smathers (J). 


kin d). 
J. Per, Perey TPH (6). ” 


Hale B 

John J 7. Ba ( 
Joseph L. Peier (8) 
Eugene J, Keogh (9 
Andrew L. Somers (ic). 


F. Edward Zo. a). 


p ) 
Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. à Leo F. nay elt (14). 
Emanue! Celler (15). 
Vito Marcantonio, American Labor Party (18) 
Jacob K. Javits (21) Arthur G. Klein (19). 
David a; 2 (26) Sol Bloom (20). 


Adam C. Powell, Jr. (22), 
Walter A. Lynch (23). 

Benjamin J. Rabin (24). 
N ot 3 


George PM ile (0. G. 


A. S. i times (6). 
Joe Hendrick: (5). 


eorge W. Sarbacher, Jr. (5) 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. () 


Richard F. Harless 4 large). 
Jobn R. Murdock (at large). 
John McDowell (29). Herman P. Eberbarter 62). 
Robert J. Corbett (30) Frank Buchanan (33). 
James‘ anong (31). 


Robert ) 
Homer PÐ. Angell (3)..-- 
Presque | Frank Fellows (3) 


— Aime J. Forand ( 

sig gaa 3 John E. Fogarty (2) ;. 
Hurold D. y (4), 
om Engle (2). 

aughan Gary (3). 

— . Almond (6). 

fartante cat 

San E Paul J, Kilday (20). 


Frank R. Havenner (4). 
Prince H. Preston, Jr. (1). 
Overton Brooks (4). 


Frank M. Karsten (13). 
Joseph R. Bryson (4). 


Robert L. F. Sikes g): 
James H. Peterson (1). 


Dwight L. Rogers (6). 


W. fehita, Kans. 
Winslow, Ariz. Game as Phoenix). 
Winston-Salem. N. C 


John H. Folger (5). 


F. L, Bartlett. 
Michael J. Kirwan (19), 


James H. Morrison (6). 


Joe Hendrick: . 
Jobn A. Bistaik B). 
Joseph R. Bryson (4) 


George Melivale Crart (2). 


Texarkana, Tex... 
Wichita Falls, Tex... 


VS ROE EER RE SI AS Ee Pee 


Let us not get away from the basic 
question. The issue is not abolition of 
control-tower operation. The commit- 
tee seeks to have the States assume the 
responsibility for operation of all of the 
contro] towers. The committee thinks 
they. ought to do it and that they are 
able financially to relieve Uncle Sam of 
the burden of these annual fixed charges 
after the Federal Government has con- 
structed them on the pressure of the 
local communities and the States by and 
large. The Federal Government has in- 
vested a cool $100,000,000 ir airports for 
the States. The interest charge on this 
much borrowed money—a part of the 
$259 000,000,000 debt—is $2,000,000 an- 
nually. The States and local subdivi- 
sions benefited do not pay one red cent 
of that. The Federal Government pays 
$57,000 annually in rental charges for 
space for Federal workers to keep the 
planes flying. This $57,000 annual rent- 
al is paid by the Federal Government 
for space in airports it built for the 
States and local subdivisions. 

Now, let us look at the appropriations 
of the Federal Government in the 1947 
and 1948 fiscal years for the aviation 
industry and private flying. These are 
fixed charges annually and not for air- 
port construction: 


1947 1948 
Civil Aeronautics Board 490, 000 | $2, 535, 000 
ae Aeronautics Administra- 
Ff. eer sane „088, 12 87, 007, 000 
Weather Bureau (for aviation 
T 3, 000, 000 8, 300, 000 
EO en S RRES 84, 528, 000 | ! 92, 842, 000 


With the Rooney amendment the 1948 fiscal year 
total would be $4,800,000 more or a tota. of $97,642,000 

With the Rooney amendment adopted 
the annual fixed charges paid to sup- 
port aviation in the United States and 
its Territories will have increased $13,- 
000,000 in 1 year. This is the year by 
the way that we promised the electorate 
we would cut Federal expenditures. 
pare we forgotten that pledge made last 

All the committee asks the States and 
local subdivisions of the country is to 
pay the small sum to operate the con- 
trol towers on airports they wanted 
built. How do the States stand on 
finances compared to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The States have a gross debt 
of $2,500,000,000. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a debt of $259,000,000,000. The 
average State debt per capita is $18.50. 
The per capita Federal debt is $1,800. 
Shame on us if we do not require the 
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New towers to be established in fiscal year 1948 (total, 19)—Continued 


2 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg (13 
Charles H. Russell (at large) 


several 48 States to carry the little por- 
tion of this annual fixed-charge burden. 

I insert a list of the States with the 
gross debt, population, and the per capita 


debt for each in the following table: 


Population, 
gay bon 10 ait 
n thou- uly capita 
State sands, end excluding debt 
of 1945 armed forces 1945 
overseas 

769 2,812, 301 $23. 90 
Arizona 3, 339 630, 298 5. 30 
Arkansas 139, 783 1, 779, 817 78. 54 
Californi 172, $29 8, 822, 68S 19. 60 
Colorado.. 18, 204 1, 120, £95 16. 29 
Connecticut 600 1, 709, 242 13. 81 
Delaware... 4, 502 286, £32 15,70 
Florida. 1. 2. 385, 917 55 
Georgia. 15, 180 3, 191, 766 4.76 
Idaho.. 519 500, 109 1.04 
Ilinois.. 115, 163 7, 897, 291 14. 59 
Indiana. 6, 408 3, 427, 796 1.87 
Towa... 1, 383 2, 250, 526 60 
Kansas. 11, 549 1. 740, 379 6.64 
Kentucky. 6, 057 2, 578, 17! 2,35 
Louisiana. 162, 744 2, 456, 057 66. 26 
Maine 19, 178 T, 21.46 
Maryland 4 2, 125, 419 18. 09 
Massachusetts 70, 288 4, 316, 721 16, 28 
Michi 5, 256, 106 3. 06 
2, 497, 485 30, 00 
2, 080, 577 34. 85 
3, 556, 693 20. 66 
457, 624 25. 
3 1, 198, 492 81 

159, 6 
New Hampshire-. 14, 443 491, 524 29. 38 
New Jersey 4, 160. 165 818. 20 
New Mexico. , 998 535, 42.97 
New Vork. 13, 479, 142 42. 93 
North Carolina... 111, 332 „ 504, 6 31.77 
North Dakota 19, 927 520, 935 38.25 
Ohio 10, 570 6, 907, 112 1.57 
27, 480 2, 034, 460 13. 50 
20, 332 1, 206, 322 16,87 
Pennsylvania 178, 041 9, 900, 180 19, 56 
Rhode Island.. 25, 327 713, 346 35. 50 
South Carolina... 81. 908 1, 905, 797 42.98 
South Dakota. 25, 301 555, 317 45. 56 
79, 371 2,878, 777 27. 57 
ll, 6, 736, 740 1.77 
2,014 616, S89 3. 26 
3, 374 359, 231 9.39 
24, 208 3, 079, 706 7.86 
12, 280 2, 088, 574 6, 21 
71,317 1,724, 677 21.35 
„913 3, 137. 587 1.26 
Wyoming 3,194 246, 766 13. 94 

Total State debt, $2,524,737,000. Estimated 140, 


population equals $18.03 per capita State debt. 200 
mated Federal debt March 1947, 8260, 000,000, 000. Esti- 
mated population, 140,000,000 equals $1,8£7.14 per capita, 

Bear in mind all of this debt does not 
accrue in the next year. A great por- 
tion of this debt I would assume was 
long-term indebtedness because most 
States have built up a surplus. While 
Uncle Sam spreads largess to the 48 
States and spends himself to poverty the 
48 States have been accumulating a huge 
surplus in their respective State treas- 
uries to an aggregate total of $2,896,- 
506,000. In 1943 this surplus was only 
$1,100,420,000 according to the Census 
Bureau. Is it not time for the States 
now to take on their fair share of re- 
sponsibility? 
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Walter K. Granger (1). 


8 Fernés-Isern. 
yop t Patman (1). 
ossett (18). 


I insert a table now showing the sur- 
plus by years by States for the years 1943, 
1944, 1945, and 1946: 

TaBLE 1.—Aggregate balances in State gen- 


eral, highway, and postwar reserve funds 
at end of fiscal year, by State: 1943-46 


Amount (in thousands of dollars) 


z 

E 

3 

€ 

E 
BRE 
238 


Mississippi.. „611 
Missouri.. 19, 278 
Montana. 5, 685 
Nebraska. 7,365 
Nevada 2.280 
New Hampshire. 4,051 
New Jersey 5,491 
New Mexico 5,325 
New York 68, 962 
North Carolina.. „750 
North Dakota 7, 869 

8983 81.277 
Oklahoma 9, 082 
Oregon 28, 909 
9 — 78,012 
Rhode Island 4, 436 
South Carolina.. 10, 932 
South Dakota... 6, 552 
Tennessee 12, 073 
Texas.. —14, 734 
Utah 2, 666 
Vermont 5, 150 
Virginia 35, 810 
Washington... 37, 200 
West Virginia 13, 528 
Wisconsin 39, 057 
Wyoming 2, 575 


Let us get economy from our own 
doorstep. Let the local and State gov- 
ernments pay this small $4,800,000 which 
the Rooney amendment would have the 
Federal Government pay. Let us get 
the weighted cost of the $92,842,000 
allowed by the committee to service avi- 
ation annually from the air lines that is 
properly chargeable to them and put 
aviation on a sound basis in the United 
States. Aviation will not profit by the 
State and local governments, the com- 
mercial aviation industry chiseling 
Uncle Sam to bankruptcy. One by one 
let us remove the chiselers from Uncle 
Sam. Let us vote down the Rooney 
amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the amendments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendments may be read be- 
fore they are voted on so we may have 
the benefit of hearing them again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the Cole amendment to the Rooney 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Mis- 
souri to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Rooney: Strike out “$70,982,000” and insert 
“$71,081,484.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CoLe] to the 
Rooney amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cote of Mis- 
souri and Mr. Rooney) there were— 
ayes 141, noes 84. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Hébert amendment to the Bakewell 
substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hénert to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. BAKE- 
WELL: Strike out $71,045,734" and insert 
"$71,081,484" and strike out “$4,877,734” and 
insert in lieu thereof 84.948, 484. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Hébert amendment to the Bakewell 
substitute. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HÉBERT) there 
were—ayes 82, noes, 106. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HÉBERT and 
My. STEFAN. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 88, noes 122. 

So the amendment to the substitute 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAKE- 
WELL] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Rooney]. 

The Clerk will report the substitute 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
BAKEWELL to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Rooney: 

Page 45, line 18, strike out “$66,133,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$71,045,734.” 

And on page 45, line 23, strike out begin- 
ning with the word “That” down to and in- 
cluding the word towers“ on page 46, line 1. 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That $4,877,734 of the funds hereby appro- 
priated shall be available for the employ- 


ment of personnel for the operation of gir- 
traffic control towers.” 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BaKEWELL 
and Mr. PLoEsER) there were—ayes 45, 
noes 113. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York as amended. 

The Clerk will report the amendment 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney as 
amended by the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cote of Missouri: On page 45, line 18, strike 
out 866.133.000 and insert “$71,081,484”; 
and on page 45, line 23, strike out the pro- 
viso beginning with the word “That” and 
ending with the colon on page 46, line 1. 


The question was taken; and, the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided and there were—ayes 179. 
noes 62. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Establishment of air-navigation facilities: 
For the acquisition and establishment by 
contract or purchase and hire of air-navi- 
gation facilities, including the equipment of 
additional civil airways for day and night 
flying; the construction of additional nec- 
essary lighting, radio, and other signaling 
and communicating structures and appara- 
tus; the alteration and modernization of 
existing air-navigation facilities; the acqui- 
sition of the necessary sites by lease or grant; 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia; and hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
817,688,000, together with the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation under this head 
for the fiscal year 1947 which is hereby 
merged with this appropriation: Provided, 
That not to exceed $200,000 of this appro- 
priation shall be available for emergency 
repair and replacement of facilities damaged 
by fire, flood, or storm, not to exceed $125,000 
may be transferred to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautical 
Administration,” for necessary expenses in 
connection with the transportation by air to 
and from and within the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States of materials 
and equipment secured under this appropri- 
ation, and not to exceed $500,000 may be 
transferred to the appropriation “Salaries 
and expenses, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion,” for necessary administrative costs; and 
the War and Navy Departments are author- 
ized during the fiscal year 1948, to transfer 
without charge, subject to the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, air navigation and 
communication facilities, including appur- 
tenances thereto, to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROONEY: 

On page 46, line 14, after the word “and”, 
insert the words “purchase of 21 and.” 

Line 15, strike out 817,638,000 and in- 
sert “36,308,000.” 

On page 47, line 1, strike Jut “500,000” 
and insert “$910,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
pending amendment concerns an item in 
the Department of Commerce section of 
this bill which is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the people and to the security 
of our Nation. My amendment would 
increase the amount $17,638,000 for 
establishment of air-navigation facilities 
allowed by the majority members of the 
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committee to the amount requested by 
the Bureau of the Budget and Civil 
Aeronautics Administration; namely, 
$36,308,000. The full amount $36,308,000 
is urgently needed to purchase and install 
equipment which is absolutely necessary 
to insure the safety of the American peo- 
ple using the air lines. It is particularly 
necessary, as you know, because of acci- 
dents caused by storms and bad weather. 
Allowance of the amount which my 
amendment provides will make air travel 
in this country safe for the people of 
America. 

In this particular instance the com- 
mittee cut the item for establishment of 
air-navigation facilities to the extent of 
more than 50 percent. Let us see what 
the committee’s reduction of the item 
proposes to do. Their reduction means 
the elimination of 38 instrument land- 
ing systems. It means the elimination 
of 38 high-intensity approach lights. 
The allowance of only the sum of $17,- 
638,000 as provided in the bill in its pres- 
ent form means the complete elimina- 
tion of 42 very high-frequency radio 
rangers. It means the complete elimi- 
nation of all low-frequency high-powered 
omnidirectional radio ranges which have 
been planned by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

It means a serious reduction in the 
program for the installation of ground- 
controlled approach radar which is so 
vitally necessary to the safety of air- 
craft in fog and in rain. It will require 
the reduction in plans for the installa- 
tion of surveillance radar equipment 
which is used to prevent collisions in 
midair over the airports throughout our 
country. 

Last year almost 13,000,000 Americans 
rode the air lines in the continental 
United States. Is it sensible economy to 
purchase that economy with the lives of 
a great many of the American public? 

During the last quarter of a century 
we have invested approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 in aviation. We have invested 
more than $10,000,000,000 in railroads, 
roads, and waterways. Our investments 
in railroads, roads,.and waterways have 
all been fully repaid and proved to have 
been investments which were sensible 
and economical. So it is with reference 
to this item in this bill for establishment 
of air-navigation facilities. Two com- 
mittees of this Congress, one the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the other the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the Senate had this to say, after having 
held a number of hearings, after the 
serious air casualties were experienced 
by the air lines around the first of this 
year. I quote to you from a report of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of this House, dated Feb- 
ruary 19, 1947: 

It appears, however, that there has been 
a certain number of accidents recently which 
might have been prevented had certain facil- 
ities been available. * * * It is the com- 
mittee’s opinion that the Federal Govern- 
ment should provide certain facilities to 
increase air safety as soon as possible. 
Your committee is encouraged to note the 
development of air aids to navigation, in- 
cluding aids to landing and take-offs that 
have been advanced in development during 
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the war, but is concerned by the delay in 
installation of such equipment caused by 
the war, and urges acceleration in the pro- 
vision of the necessary funds so that these 
aids may be made fully available as soon as 
possible. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Now let me quote from 
a report of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in- 
vestigating safety in the air: 

The members of the subcommittee stress 
the urgency of the installation of all pos- 
sible navigational aids as far as feasible be- 
fore the winter of 1947-48. It is recom- 
mended that the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration plan this present program for com- 
pletion within a perlod not exceeding 18 
months. 


The majority members of this sub- 
committee and of the full Appropriations 
Committee have proceeded diametrically 
opposite to the contention of the House 
and Senate Committees on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, when they cut 
an item such as the one to which this 
amendment refers, establishment of air 
navigation facilities, to the extent of 
$18,670.000. 

I respectfully ask your favorable con- 
sideration of this important amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the beginning of 
numerous amendments that will be of- 
fered to restore all of the budget figures 
in this bill, or most of them. The com- 
mittee should be on notice that we made 
these cuts with the recommendation of 
experts who have gone intc every phase 
of safety aids to air navigation. We are 
appropriating in this bill $19,500,000 for 
CAA. If this particular item which the 
gentleman from New York seeks to in- 
crease is granted, they will have for ex- 
penditure this year $19,622,000, of which 
they have spent only $10,000,000. In 
other words, they have $10,000,000 on 
hand and we are allowing them in this 
bill $17,638,000. In other words, they 
will have $26,688,000 on hand for next 
fiscal year. Of course, we threw out 21 
new automobiles and a lot of water that 
was in the estimate. 

I hope you will vote down this and 
other similar amendments. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from New York would sponsor a 
bill appropriating the sums of money 
needed for the railroads of this country 
to restore the safety devices which have 
been depleted during the war. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN, I yield. 
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Mr. ROONEY. I will say to the gen- 
mig from New Jersey that the answer 

“no,” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to place the committee on notice again 
that we are just as much interested as 
any one of you in safety in air navigation. 
The amendment to eliminate the control 
towers was a test, because somewhere 
along the line we have got to get private 
industry, the cities, the municipalities, 
the States, and the Federal Government 
to cooperate in the matter of control 
towers that are needed by more airports 
not now provided for. 

We have gone into every detail of the 
CAA. We know something about GCA, 
ILS, and the rest of the new safety aids. 
I do not know whether ILS and GCA are 
perfect or what new is coming. The ex- 
perts say that ILS is not perfect. Ex- 
perts tell us we have appropriated too 
much for GCA. But we do not want 
the CAA to come here and tell you that 
we are taking any aids away from them. 
We want them to have every one they 
want to make air navigation safe. We 
have provided for all phases of safety. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is the 
first of a number that are to be offered 
to restore every penny the Administra- 
tion has asked. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. š 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming that the 
Congress provided five billions for the 
installation of safety aids, would that in 
any way guarantee my safety as an air 
passenger? 

Mr. STEFAN. Money will not save 
your life in the air. Appropriations can- 
not do that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly it will 
not. I would rather have the loyal and 
dedicated service of the air-transport 
personnel than all the safety devices you 
can conceive of. You can fill the country 
full of safety devices but unless you have 
a loyal staff on those planes, when a man, 
woman, or child takes a plane he places 
his life in jeopardy. I fly all over this 
country. I could be a great supporter 
for air-safety aids, but we need some- 
thing besides air-safety aids. You can- 
not buy safety with money alone, you 
have got to have something else. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to restore the budget 
estimate. They had $19,622,000 of which 
they spent only $10,000,000. I repeat, 
they have $9,050,000 on hand. That plus 
$17,638,000 in this bill will give them a 
total of $26,688,000. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

If the pending bill in any measure 
reflects the general thinking of the Con- 
gress then the mandate given it at the 
polls last November to reduce Govern- 
ment costs is being outrageously ignored. 
I say this with all deference to my col- 
leagues, but the matter is so serious that 
it merits the use of strong words. 

The report shows a saving of roundly 
$163,000,000 for the Departments of 
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State, Justice, and Commerce and the 
Judiciary over the budget estimate for 
1948 of roundly $699,000,000, but an in- 
crease of roundly $27,000,000 over the 
1947 appropriation, so that instead of re- 
ducing the cost of these four depart- 
ments, the bill would increase it. 

I think a better picture can be had of 
what is taking place in the way of ex- 
penditures for the operation of these de- 
partments by comparing them with those 
of prewar years. For the period 1836-39, 
according to the Statistical Abstract, the 
total cost for operating the State, Justice, 
and Commerce Departments averaged 
about $80,000,000 annually. The pending 
bill calls for an expenditure of roundly 
$519,000,000 for those three departments 
for the year 1948, or approximately 61⁄2 
times more than the average for the pre- 
war years mentioned. 

The appropriation provided in the bill 
for the State Department deserves special 
comment. Judging from the mess this 
Department has helped to make of our 
international] affairs the whole business 
ought to be liquidated and reconstituted 
by substituting quality for quantity. Yet 
this bill appropriates approximately $38,- 
000,000 more for the Department of State 
than it was given for the present fiscal 
year and about 11 times more than it re- 
ceived on an average annually from 1936 
to 1939. 

The Congress is pursuing an impossible 
policy—attempting to reduce operating 
costs while retaining the governmental 
functions that came into being during the 
war and several years prior thereto, if it 
is not actually adding to those functions. 
No profounder fallacy could be imagined. 
Costs can be reduced only by eliminating 
functions. Common sense tells us this. 

I am sure the voters in casting their 
ballots last November intended that Con- 
gress should drastically reduce the bur- 
densome overhead of the Government, 
regardless of what might be required to 
accomplish this. My position is such 
that I cannot consistently vote for this 
measure. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, no 
one is more interested in safety in air 
navigation than I. In %pposing this 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York it is because with the 
$17,000,000 appropriated to them in this 
bill and the $9,000,000 unexpended bal- 
ance they have, making a total of $26,- 
000,000, it makes me believe that per- 
haps we have appropriated even too 
much money. I make that statement 
because in the course of its investigation 
of safety in air navigation my committee 
put out an interim report from which 
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the gentleman from New Lork has 
quoted, and then we proceeded on for a 
number of weeks more and are still con- 
tinuing our investigation of air-naviga- 
tion lanes. It is quite apparent that we 
may have spoken a little too soon. The 
enthusiasm of the moment, not realizing 
that war had produced these wonderful 
new gadgets for providing safety, has re- 
sulted in our overlooking a few things. 

The CAA has been working for 15 
years on what is known as an instru- 
ment-landing system. Until the radar 
business was developed by the Army that 
was the best system that had been de- 
vised; however, it has many faults, it has 
many difficulties, and I doubt that most 
of them can be overcome. 

The ILS system has been installed 
quite extensively by the CAA in the 
United States. I have a report in my file 
which indicates that out of the 19 sys- 
tems that were installed, I believe up 
to March, only a very few of them op- 
erated satisfactorily. Subsequently there 
have been an additional number installed, 
I think about 42 or some such figure. As 
I see it, that is enough of those systems 
in the United States for the time being 
a. least, even though they work perfectly. 

We need the ILS, the GCA, or any 
sort of system like those at only a relative- 
ly few airports in the United States and 
those few are the ones that have the 
heaviest traffic density. It would appear, 
though that the CAA has taken our com- 
mittee recommendation quite literally 
and intends to install this very expensive 
equipment at every commercial airport in 
the United States, which is utterly ri- 
diculous; it is absurd. These equipments 
are to enable landing of aircraft in con- 
gested airports and not in the cow pas- 
ture airports of the United States. 

The same thing can be said for the so- 
called high intensity approach light sys- 
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important airports of the United States, 
such as Chicago, New York, Washing- 
ton, Dallas, Tex., San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and perhaps three, four, or five 
more places in the United States, and it 
is only needed in those particular air- 
ports because of the importance of get- 
ting the aircraft down and into the prin- 
cipal terminal airports on time and safe- 
ly. Where the traffic density is light 
those items of equipment are not seri- 
ously needed. 

Mr. Chairman, it is about time that 
the committee take a look to see what 
the CAA is proposing to do here. I am 
surprised to find a budget presented in 
this great amount of money. I had not 
conceived in helping to write the recom- 
mendations made by our committee that 
they were going to spread this equipment 
into every airport used commercially in 
the United States. I trust that before we 
go to increasing the present proposals 
we may be permitted to take a look at 
how far this equipment is supposed to be 
spread over the United States. My com- 
mittee will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 

man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I concur in what the 
gentleman has said. Is it not true that 
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these different types of approach sys- 
tems are still in the experimental stage? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Indeed they are, and 
certain of them have proven to be quite 
good and others not so good. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true also that 
there is quite a difference of opinion 
among the advocates of the different 
types of landing approaches as to which 
might accomplish the greatest objective 
toward safety? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is very true. 
The Army and Navy both are greatly in 
favor of the GCA system and they hive 
supplied free 20 of these pieces of equip- 
ment to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. Of course, the CAA has to 
modify them and install them. But let 
us take a look at this situation and see 
how it is going to work before we spread 
it out all over the country. 

I must therefore oppose this amend- 
ment and I oppose it with the idea that 
the amount might be even a little bit less 
and we would still be in good shape. 

So far as the installation of the high- 
frequency omnidirectional range sys- 
tem is concerned we do need that system 
over the heavily traveled routes, as for 
instance, from Chicago to New York and 
New York to Washington. But for the 
moment it is not so important that we 
spread it all over the whole United 
States. We must consider one question 
here, gentlemen, which my committee is 
trying very hard to resolve and find the 
answer to, and that is this, that with the 
ILS system, with the Army directional 
range system, very high frequency radio 
equipment, the private flier, the itiner- 
ant flier, can get no benefit from it at 
all, because he cannot load his airplane 
down with the weight of the equipment 
that is required for this system. We must 
find a proper piece of equipment for our 
airway system that will provide proper 
air navigational aid not only to the com- 
mercial air lines, but to the private-flier, 
the itinerant flier, the nonscheduled air 
lines, and the Army and Navy fliers, 
both in the bomber classification and in 
the fighter types, and when we find that 
system which will suit all of those types 
of aircraft—and I think we will have it 
in very short order now, perhaps a mat- 
ter of only a few months, why then we 
will really have something that will be 
of benefit to the United States in both 
peace and war. But, to go ahead with 
this present program the way it is pro- 
posed now I think is wrong. I am in 
favor of giving them money enough to 
equip the essential airports of the 
United States. I think they have al- 
ready done it, and as far as the rest of 
them are concerned, I think we might as 
well wait and take a look to see how the 
present equipment will operate and 
whether it will be of real benefit. There- 
fore I take the position with the majority 
of the committee on this item. In look- 
ing over the balance of the bill, I agree 
with them on the other items in the bill 
and believe that the committee position 
should be sustained. I differ with them 
only in the matter of control-tower 
operation. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, some time ago this 
Congress, under the Reorganization Act, 
took steps to work economy in govern- 
ment. I am in absolute harmony with 
that program. I doubt if I have failed 
to support the committee in its effort at 
economy at any time since we went into 
session. It is my intention to continue 
to support the committee, but I am vital- 
ly interested in an airport my district. 
We have several, but there is one very 
large one in my home town of Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; it is, in fact, one of the finest air- 
ports in this country. It is built on a 
plot of 500 acres of ground, where 
there are no obstructions and it is in 
close proximity to the city. It is on the 
main air route from the east; that is, 
from New England west through to 
Chicago. There is an area ulong the 
Great Lakes where there are all kinds 
of hazardous weather conditions. The 
hazards there are very great. A plane 
in distress, we will say, in Buffalo, going 
west, or one in distress at Erie or Cleve- 
land, traveling east, has only this airport 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., where it has an op- 
portunity to land. We had a communi- 
cation and weather station service there. 
It has been taken away from that air- 
port. It is working great injury. I un- 
derstand that, whether these amend- 
ments increasing the amounts are 
adopted or not, the Bureau has ample 
money to take care of such situations 
as we have in the city of Dunkirk. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. I know the great con- 
cern that the gentleman from New York 
has in the airport at Dunkirk, and I am 
in sympathy with him because he has 
talked to me on numerous occasions 
about that, and he has talked to the De- 
partment. I want to call attention, how- 
ever, to the fact, that the CAA has $71,- 
000,000 this year for salaries and op- 
erating expenses in which this is includ- 
ed. They had only $55,000,000 last year. 
We are allowing them $71,000,000. It is 
an administrative problem over which 
we have no control. While I deeply 
sympathize with the gentleman from 
New York, that problem has to be solved 
between him and the people downtown. 

Mr. REED of New York. I thank the 
chairman for those remarks. I realize 
fully that that is the situation. I do not 
know whether or not the question of 
rolitics enters into the matter of remov- 
ing these services, but I know that when- 
ever you call that bureau or any other 
bureau about some service of which you 
are about to be deprived or have been 
deprived their invariable answer is, 
“Well, the fault is with Congress in not 
providing sufficient money.” There is 
sufficient money here, and the reason 
I am taking the floor today is that I 
hold in my hand a protest on the part 
of every prominent businessman and 
every organization protesting against the 
removal of this service. I just wanted 
to take the floor so the facts could be 
brought out here. I still propose to go 
down the line of economy with the com- 
mittee. I happen to be on a committee 
which is trying to raise the revenue to 
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run this Government and pay on our 
debt, so I am going along the lines of 
economy; but these people have the 
money, as the chairman has said, if they 
wish to administer it in the interest of 
the public at these airports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney}. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Rooney) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Technical development: For expenses nec- 
essary in carrying out the provisions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended 
(49 U. S. C. 401), relative to such develop- 
mental work and service testing as tends to 
the creation of improved air-navigation fa- 
cilities, including landing areas, aircraft, air- 
craft engines, propellers, appliances, per- 
sonnel, and operation methods, and personal 
services in the District of Columbia; acqui- 
sition of necessary sites by lease or grant; 
purchase of one passenger motor vehicle and 
operation and maintenance of five aircraft; 
$2,000,000. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 47, line 17, striko out “one” and insert 
“two”; and in line 18, strike out “$2,000,- 
000” and insert “$3,500,000.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which I propose would in- 
erease the amount allowed by the ma- 
jority of the committee to the Civil Aero- 
nauties Authority for technical develop- 
ment from $2,000,000 to $3,500,000, as 
requested by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Of all the fields in which to practice 
false economy, it is my considered opin- 
ion that aviation is the most dangerous; 
and of all the areas in aviation in which 
men should be free to seek improvement, 
technica] development is the most im- 
portant. Of course I realize that on this 
amendment just as on the last amend- 
ment for establishment of air-navigation 
facilities we will not find any more than 
one or two friends on the other side of 
the aisle. 

The majority members of this com- 
mittee have hit at the very heart of 
aviation progress in their cut of $1,500,- 
000 from the funds of the CAA’s Techni- 
cal Development Service. This would be 
a wilfully blind and unthinking cut at 
any time. But at this time when we are 
emerging from a war, in which tiemen- 
dous vistas of technical advancement 
have been unfolded which can be de- 
veloped and adapted for civilian aviation 
use; and when the passenger mileage of 
United States scheduled air lines has 
reached the astounding figure of 7,000,- 
000,009 miles, making it imperative that 
the highest standards of safety be main- 
tained, a cut of 43 percent in a total 
budget request of a comparatively small 
$3,500,000 borders closely on the irre- 
sponsible. 

Gentlemen, we have always been nig- 
gardly with the CAA in funds for tech- 
nical development. This is different 
from invention and research. In tech- 
nical development, we take a known 
and existing invention, or plan, or 
method, and bring it to the point where it 
is applicable to daily aviation needs. 
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This is not in the field of pure research. 
It is the direct and practical answer to 
an existing need. 

Here is a good example: Airplanes in 
flight are continually running into birds 
while in flight. Deaths have resulted 
when these collisions incapacitated 
pilots. A better windshield was needed, 
and a better one was developed—not in- 
vented—by the CAA. Today, your 
friends and relatives who travel by air 
are protected from this hazard. 

There are dozens of other examples, 
such as instrument landing aids, bet- 
ter lights for night flying, gas tanks 
that will not burst and flame in the event 
of a crash, simple gadgets to warn the 
pilot when his plane is about to stall, 
fireproof brake fluid, and all the many 
and mysterious aids that come from the 
radio field. 

Another is the constant study of fire 
discovery and prevention in the nacelle 
of the engines which power the aircraft 
both large and small. Such develop- 
ments already have reduced the danger 
of fire but much more work is under 
way and must be completed. 

Today we have the whole field of radar 
opened up for exploitation, Promising 
as radar was during the war, it will be 
of no value for many years in civilian 
flying without the development which 
every new electronics device requires. 
The cut which the committee has im- 
posed on this service will eliminate all 
radar developmental programs and work 
on radio and fog-dispersing systems. 
These would make possible contact flight 
landing conditions in bad weather and 
reduce one of the greatest hazards to 
safe flying. 

The cut also proposes tc eliminate a 
complete program of better flying charts 
for the private flier which will advance 
the dey when private flying will produce 
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this Nation. Better charts would in- 
crease personal flying, and better charts 
can be developed if funds are allowed for 
the purpose. 

Radar charts for air navigation sound 
like a more distant objective. But it is 
exactly this kind of advance planning 
through which aviation gets its fastest 
growth. It is too new a field to accept 
what is available today and not seize 
every possible chance for improvement. 

The CAA asked for only $3,500,000 for 
its total developmental program, 

If we want to stop where we are in 
this matter of safety on the airways, we 
can ignore this kind of developmental] 
work. If we want to go on with our 
announced program of safer airway aids, 
we must not starve that unit of our 
Government charged with this funda- 
mentally important project. 

I urge the Members on the majority 
side of the aisle to consider adoption of 
my proposed amendment. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
just another example of how an effort 
is being made to restore every penny of 
the budget estimates in this bill. 

What is the story about this item of 
technical development in the CAA? 
You should know. This committee has 
not been deaf to the pleas of people to 
have technical development of aviation. 
Of course, we know that private industry 
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does a great deal of that research too, 
much more will have to be done. But 
listen to what we have done about it. 
For technical development this year the 
CAA has $925,000, and we gave them 
$2,000,000 for the next fiscal year—more 
than double. 

I hope that is of enough importance to 
indicate to you what this effort is, to 
increase these budget estimates. 

I sincerely ask that you vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Connecticut. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to increase this appro- 
priation by $1,500,000. After reading the 
hearings and after recalling the testi- 
mony that was presented before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce during the past 3 months, I 
seriously thought of introducing an 
amendment to further reduce the $2,- 
000,000 item. Neither $2,000,000 nor $3,- 
500,000 is any more than a drop in the 
bucket compared to what we will have 
to spend for development of aircraft and 
aircraft engines in the United States in 
the next few years if we are going to keep 
pace with the rest of the world. However, 
I do not think the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration is the proper agency to carry 
on that technical development and re- 
search work. I would like to see this 
taken completely out of the CAA and 
turned over to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, an agency 
created by the Congress for that purpose. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that units of the aviation industry are 
carrying on research work. Many of 
them are, but indirectly the funds which 
they spend for research must also come 
from the Treasury of the United States, 
for the reason that the industry has not 
the money needed to carry on all neces- 
sary research. 

I think one of the most difficult prob- 
lems this Congress will deal with in the 
Eightieth Congress is the determination 
of just how we are going to finance tech- 
nical research and development. The 
aviation industry in this country today, 
two short years after the end of the war, 
has dropped down and down and down to 
almost nothing. There are only about 
2 of the 12 major units in the aviation 
industry that are today operating in the 
black. I understand a resolution has 
been offered in the other body to study 
this whole question of providing adequate 
funds for these research projects within 
the industry, and through the Army and 
the Navy. So Ido not think this $1,500,- 
000 is going to be any contribution to- 
ward a solution. I think the more we 
have these agencies dabbling into it, 
spending a million here and a million 
there, the less real progress we will make. 
So I hope until the whole program can 
be considered intelligently, with due con- 
sideration to the importance of the avia- 
tion industry to national defense, we will 
not go on increasing these appropriations 
that will not do the job that must be 
done. 

I agreed with the Committee on the 
amendment previously rejected, but be- 
fore yielding the floor I just want to make 
this one remark: I hope the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Jones], for whom I have 
a high regard, will, when he reads his 
remarks in the Recorp this evening, 
strike out that part that seemed to me 
impugned the motives of all of those 
who supported the amendment to re- 
store the control-tower item. I do not 
think I have to say to the House that I, 
for one, was not influenced by the fact 
that there was a control tower or is a 
control tower within my congressional 
district. I voted for that item because 
I felt one of the most dangerous things 
we could do would be to break any link 
of the airport control-tower system that 
has been built up over the years. Sav- 
ing lives and protecting property was my 
only interest. e 

I hope the gentleman made those re- 
marks in the heat of debate, and in the 
cool of this evening that he will strike 
them from the RECORD. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. J 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 19, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Federal-aid airport program, Federal Air- 
port Act: For carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act of May 13, 1946 (ex- 
cept section 5 (a)), $32,500,000, to be avail- 
able until June 30, 1953, of which $29,000,000 
shall be for projects in the States in accord- 
ance with sections 5 (b) and 6 of said act, and 
$1,662,500 shall be for projects in Alaska, Ha- 
wati, and Puerto Rico in accordance with sec- 
tion 5 (c): Provided, That not to exceed 
$1,837,500 of the said $32,500,000 shall be 
available as one fund for necessary planning, 
research, and administrative expenses; in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia; the purchase of 15 and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; of which $1,837,500 
not to exceed $176,000 may be transferred to 
the “Salaries and expenses, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration,” to provide for necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses, including the mainte- 
nance and operation of aircraft, and $26,000 
may be transferred to the appropriation 
“Printing and binding, Department of Com- 
merce”: Provided further, That the appro- 
priation under this head for the fiscal year 
1947 is hereby merged with this appro- 
priation. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: 

On page 48, line 8, strike out $32,500,000" 
and insert “$65,000,000.” 

Line 9, strike out 829.000.000“ and insert 


“$58,000,000.” 

Line 11, strike out “$1,662,500” and insert 
“$3,325,000.” 

Line 13, strike out “$1,836,500” and insert 
83.675.000.“ 

Line 14, strike out “$32,500,000” and insert 
“$65,000,000.” 

Line 17, strike out “fifteen” and insert 
“thirty.” 

Line 18, strike out “$1,837,500” and insert 
“$3,675,000.” 

Line 18, strike out “$176,000” and insert 
“$352,000.” 


Line 22, strike out 826,000“ and insert 
“$52,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 
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Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment concerns the item for the 
Federal-aid airport program which was 
discussed here yesterday and the day be- 
fore. It is the amendment which con- 
cerns all those States and cities which 
I enumerated on the floor of the House 
and which you will find in the RECORD of 
last Tuesday. I do not have the page 
number immediately in front of me but 
it is somewhere in the vicinity of page 
5195 or 5196. 

Mr. Chairman, this Federal-aid air- 
port program is not one under which the 
Federal Government expends on these 
airport projects the entire amount of 
money required to construct them. I 
believe the average contribution by the 
Federal Government is approximately 
50 percent. At the present time, as shown 
on page 885 of the hearings before the 
Appropriations Committee on the Com- 
merce Department appropriation, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration has re- 
ceived project requests from sponsors or 
proposed sponsors of airport projects 
totaling in excess of $585,000,000, of 
which approximately $235,000,000 would 
represent the Federal share. 

The Department states that if they 
receive the amont they originally 
requested, $65,000,000, which was cut 
exactly 50 percent by the majority mem- 
bers of this committee, they can perform 
many very critical, badly needed jobs 
of airport improvement and airport 
development. 

They state that the $65,000,000 which 
they request would be split generally as 
follows, as shown on page 886 of the 
hearings: 

Forty-three million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars would be funds for State 
allocation in accordance with the regu- 
lar area-population formula as pre- 
scribed in the act; 

Three million five hundred thousand 
dollars would be for work in the terri- 
tories of which only $175,000 is an ad- 
ministrative fund; 

Fourteen million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars would be a discretionary 
fund which we have programed along 
with the regular State appropriation; 
and 

Three million five hundred thousand 
dollars is for engineering, administra- 
tion, and supervision of the program. 

I take it for granted that every Mem- 
ber of the House is familiar with the 
Federal-aid airport program, and famil- 
iar with the fact that it applies to all 
these cities which I enumerated on the 
day before yesterday. I am quite sure 
that the gentlemen on the majority side 
of the aisle are not going to fail to re- 
spond to a single vote on this amendment 
as they did on my previous two amend- 
ments, which were so vitally necessary 
for the safety and development of the 
aviation industry in this country. 

This item for our airport program, in- 
cidentally, is one that is vitally necessary 
in connection with our plan of national 
defense. If you flew over England dur- 
ing the war and saw how there was just 
one airfield after another, and how 
necessary their airfields were in the de- 
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fense of their realm, you cannot but vote 
for the inclusion of the additional $32,- 
500,000 in this paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendmeni would 
also restore the budget estimate for the 
Federal-aid airport program. Let us re- 
view the matte“ of airports. I en- 
deavored to explain that the other day 
in my general statement but I will re- 
peat it briefly at this time. 

We have now 4,728 airports in all 
classes; that is classes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 
larger. You might be interested to know 
that we have 2,703 class 1 airports, 777 
class 2 airports, 490 class 3 airports, and 
we have in the larger classes of airports, 
class 4 and above, 758, which makes a 
total of 2,728 airports. 

As explained by previous speakers, our 
airport program is a goal of 6.300 ap- 
1 roximately in a 7-year period In the 
3-year period we planned to include 4,400 
airports. Of the larger airports we are 
getting many back from the Army and 
Navy. The Army and Navy have turned 
over to us about 400 of these larger air- 
ports which were built for war purposes 
and they are not included in this total 
of 4,728. They told us in our committee 
that the Army and Navy have 1,200 more 
of these gigantic airports to turn over as 
surplus, which will be available to the 
cities, the communities, and the States. 

When we started the Federal-State aid 
airport program we figured we were 
going to spend about $500,000,000 over a 
period of 7 years to build new airports 
and help communities to construct them, 
matching the funds similar to the way 
we match funds for Federal aid to high- 
ways. So the CAA set up a plan. We im- 
plemented the authorization last year 
with $45,000,000 for the purpose of im- 
proving and constructing smaller air- 
ports. The President froze $41,000,000 
of that amount, and the CAA has a dis- 
cretionary fund of around $4,000,000 
which they are using at this time. So 
the 1947 money is in the hands of the 
CAA for the small airports, but not one 
penny of it has been expended as yet; not 
one cent of it. They will begin spend- 
ing it for the smaller airports soon, this 
$41,000,000 that has been frozen by the 
President. They are asking for $65,000,- 
000 for the 1948 program which they 
originally intended for the class 4, or 
larger airports. 

The committee reviewed the entire 
condition of this airport program, and 
we find CAA will have $73,500,000 on 
hand. We sent aviation experts into the 
CAA, pilots, technical experts, and 
budgetary officers who know something 
about budgets, who know something 
about airports, and who know something 
about the State situations, because they 
have learned that many of the commu- 
nities cannot match these funds. So, we 


figured this program should be reviewed. 


I am asked by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Washington {[Mr. 
Horan], to read you a paragraph of the 
hearings. Mr. Wright, the Administra- 
tor, in answer to a question about the 
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$41,000,000 that has been frozen by the 
President, said: 

Yes, sir. In making this 1948 request 
which is before you now, the same sort of 
question was asked of us and it was agreed 
that for the fiscal year 1948, we could limit 
our expenditures out of the Treasury to 
$50,000,000 which would be involved in both 
the residue of the 1947 appropriation and 
the $65,000,000 appropriation for which we 
are asking for 1948. 


I ask that this amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I see there are 
about six or seven people who wish to 
speak. I just wonder how much time 
that would give us. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this paragraph and 
all amendments thereto close in 25 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
to the committee. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CRAVENS. If this motion pre- 
vails, would that prevent any debate on 
any other amendment that might be of- 
fered to this section? 

The CHAIRMAN. To this paragraph. 
The debate has to come within the 25 
minutes, 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Cravens]. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the indulgence of the Committee for the 
purpose of pleading with ‘t to redeem 
the good faith of the United States in 
connection with which in excess of 300 
municipalities in the United States have 
relied. This Government enacted only 
a short time ago authorized an airport 
program. I do not believe it is the inten- 
tion of this Congress to go back on an 
implied contract with those municipal- 
ities made so recently for airport con- 
struction, under which municipalities of 
this country have provided themselves 
with funds in order to participate. 
There are in excess of 300 municipalities 
in this country that have already in re- 
liance upon this program, either by tax- 
ation or by the floating and sale of bonds, 
raised money with which to match every 
single solitary cent the Congress prom- 
ised them less than 2 years ago. 

I speak of the case of my own city be- 
cause I am more familiar with it than 
with any other. As recently as last 
October the city of Fort Smith in reli- 
anc? on this plan called an election, and 
issued, and sold bonds to the tune of 
$750,000. We have that money lying idle 
in the bank there today, unable to use it 
because this program is being crippled by 
this proposed slice in this appropriation. 

The 300 or more cities I have referred 
to are planning class 4 or larger airports. 
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There are hundreds of others to which 
the $41,000,000 that has been carried over 
has already been allocate. All I am 
pleading for is the restoration of this 
appropriation to the amount promised, 
so that the construction of class 4 and 
larger airports under the program of the 
CAA can get under way, and so the 
United States Government will redeem 
its promise and show its good faith to the 
municipalities who have raised funds, 
and who are ready to proceed with this 
program as soon as the Government pro- 
vides its share of the funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
SASSCER }. 

Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to rise again, but as these 
reductions have been pretty generally 
on party lines, I wish to read a telegram 
I have here from a very distinguished 
Marylander who is now mayor of Balti- 
more, a Republican, who did not seek 
reelection. The telegram is as follows: 

Baltimore has already completed master 
plan, acquired 25,000 acres of land, begun 
grading, draining and compacting operation 
for runways, taxi strips, and apron for great 
commercial airport on Friendship Church 
site. City has spent nearly $1,750,000 and 
has contracted to spend before end of year 
more than two million additional. Under 
CAA approved formula for Federal participa- 
tion in project included in Federal airways 
program Friendship Church project, which 
has been recommended, rates upward to 
$2,000,000 in Federal funds this year. We 
believe progress made on this important 
project places it in different category from 
those in planning state where construction 
work not actually under way. Urge united 
effort Maryland delegation to restore cut in 
amount recommended for Friendship Church 
airport by CAA and President plus addi- 
tional sum more nearly to comply with CAA 
formula. Your cooperation urgently solicited. 


It is signed by Theodore R. McKeldin, 
mayor of Baltimore. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, there is one aspect of this 
issue now before us that I do not think 
we have considered sufficiently, and that 
is, in encouraging and getting the vari- 
ous municipalities to embark upon a 
good airfield-expansion program. Sev- 
eral years ago the Congress undertook 
a difficult job because naturally there is 
a certain amount of lethargy on the part 
of various municipalities to get going on 
this very important program. But they 
did get going. They did make their 
plans based upon the representations of 
the Congress. Now the Congress cannot 
break faith with those municipalities. 

Like many other cities, my city of Mil- 
waukee did make those plans. I wish to 
read a resolution adopted by the Board 
of Supervisors of Milwaukee County. It 
is as follows: 

Whereas there is presently pending iu the 
Congress of the United States Senate Docu- 
ment No, 14, making appropriations for air- 
port-construction aid for various airports 
throughout the United States which bill in- 
cludes a sum of $650,000 to be appropriated 
for the improvement of General Mitchell 
Field, Milwaukee County’s airport; and 

Whereas Milwaukee County is presently 
spending millions of dollars fo- the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of this particular air- 
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port and has secured approval of many addi- 
tional schedules by transcontinental lines: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Milwaukee County Board 
of Supervisors in regular meeting assembled 
this 22d day of April 1947, That said board 
requests the earnest support of the above- 
mentioned congressional bill by Representa- 
tives of the Fourth and Fifth Districts of 
Wisconsin, and by the United States Senators 
of Wisconsin; and be it 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be transmitted to United States Sena- 
tors ALEXANDER WILEY and JosrPpH R. Mc- 
CartHy, and Congress Representatives 
CHARLES J. KERSTEN and JOHN C. BROPHY. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has 
stated a situation which exists through- 
out the United States. I hope the com- 
mittee will take heed. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman very much foi his re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. i 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather difficult to explain this situation 
in 24% minutes. I wish there were time 
to show how the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee who reported this are wholly in 
error ip their position. 

In the first place, the 1947 fiscal year 
appropriation o. $45,000,000 has already 
been allotted up to the amount of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 for class 1, 2, 
and 3 airports. The act whick. I helped 
to report out of our commiitee and which 
was passed by the Congress provided an 
allocation of the appropriation to each 
of the States. The amount allocated to 
one State cannot be used by any other 
State. If there are unexpended funds 
remaining in any upproprietion or allo- 
cation, they must remain for that State. 

Let me show you how that operates. 
In the 1947 appropriation for present 
fiscal year for classes 1, 2, and 3 airports, 
approximately $3,000,000 is left of the 
$41,000,000 yet to be allocated for addi- 
tional projects. Only ihat $3,000,000 
can be used for the development of class 
4 and larger airports for future alloca- 
tion. The gentlemen, however, would 
indicate to you that au of that $41,000,- 
000 is unexpended and can be used for 
the 1948 program in the development of 
class 4 and larger airports. I say under 
the aw, it cannot now be so used. It is 
important that this amount be restored. 

In section 9 of the Airport Act, subsec- 
tion (d), it is provided that all projects 
shall be subject te the approval of the 
Administrator, end that approval shall 
be given only if at he time of approval 
funds are available for payment of the 
United States sha of the allowable 
project cost. 

In other words, until the appropriation 
is actua'ly made, no negotiations or con- 
tracts for the development of projects 
in municipalities can proceed. Certainly 
you “annot use $73,000,000 withdrawal 
of funds from the Treasury in 1948. 
Certainly they are right when they say 
only about $50,000,000 would be actually 
spent and withdrawn from the Treas- 
ury. But the fact remains, if the appro- 
priation is not made the program, under 
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the law, cannot proceed. What we are 
doing here is to say to the municipali- 
ties throughout the country, “You can- 
not proceed in carrying out the develop- 
ment program authorized in the act of 
1946.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER] is recognized for 242 minutes. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, my 
city of St. Louis had much the same 
attitude. We have a Republican mayor, 
similar to that which Baltimore enjoyed. 
The mayor and I are good friends per- 
sonally and politically, but I have a 
dutiful course to follow in the necessary 
economy program. I have a wire here 
which I would like to read: 

Sr. Lovis. Mo., May 7, 1947. 
Hon. WALTER C. PLOESER, 
House Office Building: 

St. Louis vigorously opposes action of 
House Appropriations Committee in reduc- 
ing CAA grants to cities for airport develop- 
ment. Loss of almost $1,000,000 to St. Louls 
thereby constitutes serious blow to our avia- 
tion program. Also protest action by same 
committee in eliminating all funds for CAA 
operation of airport-traffic control towers. 
CAA is logical agency to operate towers, as 
they must be integrated with each other 
over the Nation for satisfactory and effective 
service. Operation of such facilities by mu- 
nicipalities would be a step backward and 
a detriment to aviation progress and safety. 

ALOYS P. KAUFMAN, 
Mayor, City of St. Louis. 


But let me read to you the response 
to that wire: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9, 1947. 
Mayor A. P. KAUFMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 

Reduction of Federal expenditures is not 
only desirable but imperative. Solvency of 
the Nation must be regained. The idea “cut 
everybody but me” will not work. The 
St. Louis Airport has done well. Id is my 
duty to support reductions and the duty of 
everyone to support public frugality. 

WALTER C. PLOESER, 
Member of Congress. 


I think if a Representative from 
St. Louis, Mo., can take that attitude, 
then everybody else in this Congress can 
go along with the absolute need of re- 
ducing expenditures where they can 
properly be reduced—and this is the 
place. As a matter of fact, there will 
be $73,500,000 in the appropriation in- 
cluded with this bill for the fiscal year 
1948. There is an agreement not to 
expend more than $50,000,000. So, re- 
gardless of the statement of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, there would be no 
more than $50,000,000 spent in the com- 
ing fiscal year. According to my way of 
looking at this, had I had the authority 
to state this appropriation, it would have 
been $23,500,000 less. Ido not state that 
to criticize the committee, but I think 
they might have held that money in the 
Treasury.. I do not believe in even let- 
ting the money be over there for a bu- 
reaucrat to flirt with. If you are going 
to criticize this committee, then criticize 
your President, who froze $41,000,000 of 
these funds last year and prevented their 
expenditure during 1947. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PLOESER. No. I have only 24% 
minutes. 

I supported the amendment to restore 
the $4,000,000 on the airport control, 
with the statement that I hoped pro- 
vision would. be made by law that it 
becomes a reimbursable program in the 
following fiscal year. I think it is time 
for us to recognize that even subsequent 
to the date of many of these airport 
plans, the American public called for 
drastic reduction in Federal expenditures, 
I for one believe that every municipality 
should stand its share alike. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to get some information 
from the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Nebraska. [Mr. 
STEFAN], with particular reference to an 
airport project in my own district, at 
Davenport, Iowa. It is listed in Senate 
Document 14, which is a letter from the 
Secretary of Commerce, giving the re- 
quest of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration for these projects. It is listed 
as a new project fo be built in the Daven- 
port-Moline area, on which the sponsor 
is to put up $1,020,000 and the Federal 
Government $1,000,000. I notice in a re- 
lease by the Department of Commerce, 
dated May 7, a complete analysis of this 
appropriation bill In attachment B 
thereto is listed for this project in Dav- 
enport a reduction of $580,000 in the Fed- 
eral share of that particular project. 

I wanted to ask at this point whether 
that indicated reduction means they are 
going to start this airport and delay its 
completion or whether they are going 
to build less than a class 4 airport. What 
effect will this proposed reduction in 
appropriation have on the plan as an- 
nounced in this Senate Document 14? 
What will be the effect of ne reduction 
of this appropriation from $65,000,000 to 
$32,500,000 on any new airport develop- 
ment such as that? 

Mr. STEFAN. The CAA will have over 
$72,000,000 to expend on both classes of 
airports. It is up to the States and mu- 
nicipalities which have bten allocated a 
certain amount as far as the 1947 allo- 
cation is concerned. They will not lose 
any of that. What proportion of the 
$32,500,000 they will get is a matter, of 
course, of administration. Ther will not, 
however, be able to spend anywhere near 
that amount this year. So the net re- 
sult will be that such an airport will not 
lose anything at all. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa, Then the cut 
made by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not indicate an abandonment 
of a new airport project such as the one 
at Davenport, Iowa? 

Mr. STEFAN. No. As a matter of 
fact, the entire program will ultimately 
be reviewed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. It does not in- 
dicate an indefinite delay? 

Mr. STEFAN. No. The entire pro- 
gram will have to be reviewed for the 
fiscal year 1949. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KRATINd] is recognized for 2% minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, ac- 
cording to the evidence taken before the 
committee, the CAA will not spend, dur- 
ing the next year, more than $50,000,000. 
They have $41,000,000 already frozen by 
the President and are given $32,500,000 
more here or a total of more than they 
propose to spend; therefore, it seems 
likely that this amendment will be de- 
feated. Due to the imposed limitation of 
debate, however, and the fact that I 
probably will not have an opportunity to 
explain later an amendment I expect to 
offer, I rise at this time to call atten- 
tion to it. My amendment is designed 
to put a limitation on the Administrator 
of Civil Aeronautics so that he cannot 
arbitrarily name certain airports for 
construction. This should appeal to all 
those Members who are affected by the 
list of airports which the gentleman 
from New York | Mr. Rooney] has given 
us. As many of you who have called the 
Administrator know, he has said: “We 
are going to build such-and-such air- 
ports and we are going to eliminate such- 
and-such.” 

The reasons for his action are not for 
discussion here, but my amendment will 
provide that the appropriation made 
does not grant to the Administrator au- 
thority to undertake during the fiscal 
year any specific projects for the de- 
v_lopment of class 4 and larger airports 
unless express approval of Congress is 
hereafter granted. Under existing law, 
the Federal Airport Act of May 13. 1946, 
unless we put this provision in this ap- 
propriation bill he will have just that lee- 
way. I read from the law as follows: 

In granting any funds that thereafter may 
be appropriated to pay the United States 
share of allowable project costs during the 
next fiscal year. the Administrator may con- 
sider such appropriation as granting the au- 
thority requested— 


Namely, to construct certain specific 
airports— 


Uniess a contrary intent shall have been 
manifested by the Congress by law. 


The purpose of the amendment which 
will be offered in the event of the defeat 
of this amendment will be to manifest a 
contrary -intent, and to say to the Ad- 
ministrator that he cannot construct any 
airports which he may arbitrarily select 
in the class 4 and larger group, unless 
approval of Congress is hereafter ob- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman from New York IMr. 
TABER] is recognized for 242 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the Committee will not adopt this 
amendment. There has been no airport 
construction this year. Thirty-two and 
a half million dollars added to the $44,- 
500,000, which is going to be left from 
the current year’s appropriation, would 
make $77,000,000 available. Why that is 
not enough to start an airport program, 
I cannot understand. I believe it is far 
more than can be intelligently expended. 

This House voted an intention to cut 
$6,000,000,900 from the total appropria- 
tions. I hope that as they approach this 
item the Members will realize that they 
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are not going to get anywhere by add- 
ing $32,500,000 to this appropriation. I 
hope, therefore, that the amendment will 
be rejected, and that we can go ahead 
along toward saving money in this sit- 
uation. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curtis). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Horan). 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the record is extremely clear on this 
matter and I shall take time enough to 
review what has happened. A year ago 
last Tuesday we passed the Federal Air- 
ways Act and this Congress in order to 
place that in operation appropriated 
$45,000,000 before we went home. Short- 
ly after we left for home the President 
froze all but $4,000,000 of that money. 
Mr. Wright in appearing before our com- 
mittee had this to say: 

The President desired as few disbursements 
from the Treasury as possible, particularly 
on public works items, for this year. 


That is the year which we will com- 
plete on June 30. We have been assured 
that this money will De available on the 
first of July for disbursement. 

We come now to the fiscal year 1948, 
still working under the act passed by this 
Congress which expends a half-billion 
dollars for airport construction over a 
7-year period. Our subcommittee has 
agreed to this program. 

What did the CAA do this year? They 
do not know exactly what they are doing 
either, because their first figure was a 
little in excess of $104,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1948. That is what they went 
to the Department with. The Depart- 
ment did not know what they ought to 
spend or how and they cut it down to 
885.000 000. Then they went to the 
Bureau of the Budget which cut it down 
another $20,000,000 to $65,000,000. That 
is the item that appeared in the com- 
mittee print before this subcommittee. 

The CAA has already agreed that it 
will not withdraw more than $50,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury for the con- 
struction of airports in the fiscal year 
1948. Note that particularly. That is 
the agreement that is in the hearings 
not once but in two or three places. 
Against that commitment on the part 
of the executive department your sub- 
committee added to the $41,000,000 that 
will be available on July 1 the sum of 
$32,500,000. Perhaps we were wrong in 
the light of the commitments of CAA and 
the President, perhaps we were derelict 
in appropriating $23,500,000 additional, 
hut in no event can I see any rhyme or 
reason to the amendment now before 
the committee. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. CRAVENS. With respect to the 
$41,000,000 that the gentleman refers to 
as remaining available for airports, is it 
not true that upwards of $35,000,000 of 
that money has already been allocated to 
class 1, 2, and 3 airports, leaving only 
about $5,000,000 of that fund which could 
be allocated to class 4 and above air- 
ports? 
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Mr. HORAN. Of course; in the light 
of the CAA already having agreed to not 
withdraw more than $50,000,000 from 
the Federal Treasury for 1948, I do not 
see any wisdom in allocation other than 
to stir up individuals to appeal to the 
Congress. 

Mr. CRAVENS. But that allocation 
has been made to class 1, 2, and 3 air- 
ports. 

Mr. HORAN. Allocations mean noth- 
ing if there is an agreement that restricts 
the amount of expenditure. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point or order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and twenty-one Members are pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooney]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rooney) there 
were—ayes 44, noes 79. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. STEFAN and 
Mr. Rooney. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
46, noes 101. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I understand 
has the support of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krattnc: On 
page 49, line 2, after “appropriation”, insert 
the following: “Provided further, That the 
appropriation made herein does not grant 
the authority to the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics to undertake during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1947, any specific 
projects for the development of class 4 and 


larger airports, unless express approval of 
Congress is hereafter granted.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KEATING. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me that this 
is a limitation upon the appropriation, 
which is in order. The law as it is today 
provides that the making of an appro- 
priation shall be an approval of certain 
specific projects, unless a contrary intent 
of Congress is manifested. The purpose 
of this amendment is to manifest the 
contrary intent of Congress. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, under 
the Federal Airport Act passed by the 


Seventy-ninth Congress and approved on 


May 13, 1946, the authority under which 
this appropriation is being considered to- 
day, it is specifically provided in section 
5 (d) for the annual appropriation of 
projects in the States. 

In section 6 it is specifically provided 
how the fund shall be apportioned to the 
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various States and it is also provided how 
the Administrator shall proceed in mak- 
ing an annual report to the Congress 60 
days prior to the fiscal year under which 
the appropriation would be made for 
class 4 and larger airports. 

In section 9 (d) it is provided how the 
approval of these airport projects may 


made, 

I should like to read wherein that au- 
thorization provides: “that all such proj- 
ects”’—meaning class 4 and larger air- 
ports—‘“shall be subject to the approval 
of the Administrator, which approval 
shall be given only if at the time of the 
approval funds are available for payment 
of the United States share of the allow- 
able cost and only if he is satisfied that 
the project will contribute to the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the act,” 
and so forth. 

Under the authorization of this act the 
Administrator is given certain authority, 
and if I understand the amendment 
offered by the gentleman it will change 
the specific authorization as provided in 
those sections just referred to. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the basis 
of the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. It changes the au- 
thorization of the Airport Act of May 
13, 1946. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York wish to be heard further 
on the point of order? 

Mr. KEATING. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has 
failed to read section 8 of the act which 
provides for the filing with the Congress 
2 months in advance of the beginning of 
the fiscal year of the list of projects. 
Then, in the last sentence thereof, it says: 

In granting any funds that thereafter may 
be appropriated to pay the United States’ 
share of allowable project cost duriag the 
next fiscal year, the Administrator may con- 
sider such appropriation as granting the au- 
thority requested by law unless a contr: y 
intent shall have been manifested by the 
Congress by law. 


This is the only time that the Congress 
can manifest its intent, and if it passes 
this appropriation bill simply appropriat- 
ing the money and does not manifest the 
intent that is there stated. then they have 
approved of the action of the Admin- 
istrator. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from South Dakota 
rise? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To make 
a brief observation, if the Chairman will 
indulge me. 

Mr. Chairman, I have briefly examined 
the text of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc]. While the language submitted 
is not in the form of the customary limi- 
tation on funds, it occurs to me that it is 
the equivalent of saying that no part of 
the funds appropriated in this act shall 
be used for the construction of class 4 
airports. If it were stated ‘n that way 
it would clearly be a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. ; 

The Chair is of the opinion that this 
is not merely a limitation but that it is 
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legislation on an appropriation bill. The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Keattnc: On 
page 49, line 2, after the word “appropriation”, 
insert the following: Provided further, That 
no part of the appropriation made herein 
shall be used for the development of class 4 
and larger airports unless approval of Con- 
gress is hereafter granted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against this amendment 
as being legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man wish to be heard on the point of 
order? 

Mr. PRIEST. Just very briefly. It 
seems to me that the argument with 
reference to the other point of order 
would apply here. The Administrator, 
on February 19, 1947, has complied with 
the requirement of law and has made the 
required report to Congress. 

In reading section 8 of the act, the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keatinc], in commenting on the 
point of order made against the other 
amendment, it seems to me did not 
propeily interpret the last part of sec- 
tion 8 of the ac., and that the amend- 
ment actually would change the law by 
action on an appropriation bill, when 
the act specifically says: 

In granting any funds that thereafter may 
be appropriated vw pay the United States’ 
share of allowable project costs during the 
next fiscal year, the Administrator may con- 


sider such appropriation as granting the . 


authority requested, unless a contrary intent 
shall have been manifested by the Congress 
by a law or by concurrent resolution. 


This, it would seem to me, would be 
by amendment to an appropriation bill 
rather than by a law or by a concurrent 
resolution, and it would appear that the 


amendment is legislation on an appro- _ 


priation bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, as in- 
dicated by the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], this is clearly sim- 
ply a limitation upon the amount of an 
appropriation, and it seems to me to be 
clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the 
opinion that the amendment is a limita- 
tion, and the point of order is overruled. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 37, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr, Cravens: 

On page 48, line 8, strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert 857.500.000.“ 

In line 9. page 48, strike out “$29,000, 000” 
and insert 854.000.000.“ 

In line 14, page 48. strike out “$32,500,000” 
and insert 857.500, 000.“ 
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Page 49, line 2, strike out the. period, in- 
sert a comma, and add the following: “and 
said merged appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 shall not exceed an expenditure of $40,- 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CRAVENS. Is it correct that un- 
der the limitation of debate that was 
adopted not long ago this amendment 
is not debatable? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 


ask unanimous consent to extend my 


remarks at this point in favor of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
earnestly ask the members of the Com- 
mittee to agree to this amendment. It 
substantially restores the funds recom- 
mended by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity for carrying out the airport program 
which this Congress approved during the 
last session. The CAA has made surveys 
of the needs of the various cities and 
municipalities throughout the country. 
These cities, municipalities, and States 
have taken effective action to meet their 
share of the obligation which is provided 
for under the airport bill. They have 
taken this action in good faith, feeling 
that the Congress would approve its 
share of the funds for carrying out the 
program that has been agreed upon. 
The prograin is needed. I think it is a 
modest one. These airports definitely 
are in the public interest. CAA has 
eliminated all that are not. 

In my home city of Chattanooga plans 
have definitely been made based upon 
the improvement of the airport which 
the people of the city had a right to 
expect after the passage of the bill in the 
last Congress. The airport building has 
been enlarged and modernized. Unless 
this amendment is passed, the lengthen- 
ing of the runways and other improve- 
ments which have been recommended by 
the CAA will have to be curtailed. 

I.do not think Congress will be acting 
in good faith to cut down this modest 
program after the last Congress approved 
it and after the cities and municipalities 
affected have made their plans to go 
along with it. I urgently ask that the 
members of the Committee sustain this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. KEFAUVER) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 81. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Towa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
today introduced a bill which would pro- 
vide a permanent parity formula for 
agriculture. My Iowa colleagues in the 
House of Representatives, Hon. THOMAS 
E. Martin, Hon. Henry O. TALLE, Hon. 
Jonn W. Gwynne, Hon. Kart M. 
LeCompte, Hon. PAUL CUNNINGHAM, Hon. 
James I. DOLLIVER, and Hon. Ben F. JEN- 
SEN, authorize me to announce that they 
join with me in sponsoring this bill. 

Briefly, the bill provides for a 90-per- 
cent of parity loan on the seven basic 
farm crops—cotton, flaxseed, wheat, rye, 
corn, oats, and barley—as determined by 
the relative price levels of farm products 
as compared to goods which the farmer 
buys, using the July 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1929, period as a basis of 100. 

It provides for a 35-percent permanent 
reserve to protect our livestock industry 
against liquidation because of drought 
periods. 

The bill provides for a flexible tariff at 
the parity level on all farm products. 
If and when the world price is equal to 
the domestic parity price level, the tariff 
would be at zero. 

Under the provisions of the bill, ex- 
portable surpluses would be sold at world 
price levels, the differential between the 
parity price and world prices being 
assessed against the duties collected on 
imports of needed farm products. 

Under the parity formula used, the bill 
would give the farmer approximately 
7 percent above the price level estab- 
lished under the present formula. 

The cost of surplus disposal would be 
automatically liquidated by the collection 
of import duties. 

Most of the provisions of the bill are 
partially provided for under present 
legislation. The bill would correlate the 
various measures into a single program 
to provide permanent parity for agri- 
culture. 

With agriculture the governing factor 
in our economy in the approximate ratio 
of $1 of gross farm income to $7 of na- 
tional income, passage of the bill would 
provide a permanent national income of 
approximately $160,000,000,000 to $175,- 
000,000,000 as a foundation for perma- 
nent prosperity. 

For a detailed analysis of a permanent 
farm program provided for in my bill, 
I refer you to the statement of Carl H. 
Wilson, economic analyst, Raw Materials 
National Council, Sioux City, Iowa, on 
page 2244, Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

This. bill, I hope, will focus the at- 
tention of all thinking people who are 
interested in the future of agriculture 
and a permanent program for agricul- 
ture. It may not be a perfect bill but 
I am sure it contains many suggestions 
which may ultimately be incorporated in 
a permanent farm bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 


Departmental salaries and expenses: For 
personal services and other necessary ex- 
penses of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at the seat of government, includ- 
ing the purchase of commercial and trade 
reports; temporary services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (Public 
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Law 600), (not exceeding $50,000); $5,000,- 
000: Provided, That expenses, except print- 
ing and binding, of field studies or surveys 
conducted by departmental personnel of the 
Bureau sinall be payable from the amount 
herein appropriated. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAWFORD: 

Page 52, lines 10 and 11, strike out “$5,000,- 
000” and insert 85,015,000.“ 

Line 12, after the word “surveys”. insert 
a comma and the following: “including not 
to exceed $15,000 for field studies and sur- 
veys in the Virgin Islands of the United 
States.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
down in the Virgin Islands, possessions 
of the United States, we have a problem 
which involves a great number of people 
wherein the United States Government, 
acting through the Congress, will either 
have to let those people somewhat sup- 
port themselves or permit them to have 
funds from the Federal Treasury in the 
form of relief aid. 

This amendment is offered to provide 
$15,000 which can be used under the di- 
rection and supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the establishment 
of some private industry operations there 
to be carried on by the people. It is 
possible—and I say this after having 
studied this question for a number of 
years and having made trips all through 
the islands on different occasions—for 
those down there to be largely self- 
sustaining. 

We took away from them a great deal 
of their industry through putting into 
practice certain operations there under 
the Virgin Islands Company, a feder- 
ally owned corporation. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. - 

Mr. RICH. Is that Virgin Islands 
Company about which the gentleman is 
talking the one Mr. Ickes set up to manu- 
facture rum for the people of this coun- 
try, a company in which everybody is a 
stockholder? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is the com- 
pany I am referring to. 

What we need to do is to go down into 
the Virgin Islands and assist those peo- 
ple in getting back into business through 
their own efforts. The people in the 
islands can produce a great deal more of 
their food and make themselves less de- 
pendent upon foodstuffs imported from 
the United States; they can create a 
great deal of their own handwork in the 
way of small handcraft, in the way of 
needlework and in the way of the pro- 
duction of furniture from the woods that 
are available down in that section of the 
country. Itis also entirely possible and 
practical for them to establish their own 
fishing industry and to turn out canned 
and smoked fish, disposing of it among 
themselves and among the Puerto 
Ricans who now import such a tremen- 
dous amount of their foodstuffs from 
northern areas such as Iceland and cer- 
tain parts of Newfoundland where the 
fish are prepared. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 1 yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 
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Mr. ROONEY. What is the gentle- 
man’s intention with regard to the ex- 
penditure of this $15,000? For what pur- 
Pose is it to be used? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This 815,000 will be 
used through the Department of Com- 
merce, looking to the establishment of 
further food industries and fish indus- 
tries and other activities in the Virgin 
Islands. 

Mr. ROONEY. What does the gentle- 
man mean by that? Will that money be 
used for salary or salaries? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That money will be 
used by individuals who will go down 
there under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Commerce and set up this 
operation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does that include a 
certain gentleman? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not know who 
this would include. I am not speaking 
for any particular individual. I am 
speaking on behalf of our putting into 
operation in the Virgin Islands individual 
efforts on the part of private individuals 
instead of having them fed out of the 
Federal Treasury. This would aim to 
make them self-supporting. 

Mr. ROONEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s great interest in the Virgin 
Islands, but I do not understand who is 
going to receive the $15,000. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Neither do I; and I 
am not concerned about that, because I 
do not come here to lobby for any par- 
ticular individual, and if the gentleman 
knew me weli enough he would not mean 
to insinuate that I am interested in the 
individual who may draw the salary. I 
am interested in stopping the flood of 
Federal checks going down there, paid by 
the taxpayers and the bond buyers of the 
United States, and flowing to honest, de- 
cent people who can make a living for 
themselves if the Congress and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will let 
them do so. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Is it not true that the 
gentleman is chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Posses- 
sions and that he has studied this prob- 
lem for a long time? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have been on the 
committee for about 13 years, and for 
12 or 15 years prior to coming to Con- 
gress I spent considerable time on mat- 
ters pertaining to the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan may have three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I want the House and 
the gentleman to understand that, of 
course, I do not insinuate anything 
against him. I have the greatest respect 
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and admiration for the able gentleman. 
However, I was wondering with regard 
to this $15,000 item why it is that the 
Department of Commerce cannot now 
use $15,000 of the amount contained in 
this bill for that purpose from their ap- 
propriation for field offices? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee, I do not know 
anybody on earth who would be better 
qualified to answer that question than 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course, the Depart- 
ment can use it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. This Department 
has full authority to proceed to use $15,- 
000 for that purpose, is that correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. I would say so and 
ask the gentleman from Nebraska 
whether or not that is correct? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If it is correct I 
would like to know why Mr. H. B. Me- 
Coy, Director, Office of Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, would 
send a letter up here to me indicating 
that he needed this money. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. RICH. If the gentleman from 
New York says that they can use this 
$15,000 for that purpose, if I were the 
gentleman I would withdraw my amend- 
ment and ask the gentleman from New 
York to see that the Department does 
use it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But the gentleman 
from New York is not certain about his 
position at all. 

Mr. TABER. I think, perhaps, for the 
information of the House, we should 
have before us the language of this para- 
graph. It says: “For personal services 
and other necessary expenses at the seat 
of government.” 

Therefore, it would not be an item 
that they could send down to the Virgin 
Islands. The following paragraph would 
be the one where they could do that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. May I ask the 
Chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, if this amendment is adopted, 
then the paragraph to which the amend- 
ment applies would permit $15,000 to be 
used for that purpose? 

Mr. TABER. I am afraid that the 
language would be contradictory. I ex- 
pect, if you want that kind of language, 
it should go in the next paragraph. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The language of 
my amendment specifically provides that 
$15,000 should be used for studies and 
surveys in the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. TABER. But the appropriating 
language is confined to the seat of 
government. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, 
modified by my admendment. 

Mr. TABER. No, because that is the 
only proviso, and the appropriating 
language is limited to the seat of 
government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with regret that I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp]. I have 


except as 
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great respect for the knowledge that the 
gentleman has regarding insular affairs. 
I believe he has visited every one of our 
insular possessions, not only part of them, 
but every portion of them. 

However, this is an administrative 
matter and we believe that it should be 
50 treated. 

Also, in answer to the question of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney] and the answer of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taper], I will 
say that he is absolutely correct. The 
amendment is in the wrong place. This 
money cannot be used for the purpose 
intended in this amendment. I urge that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not particularly 
interested in whether we adopt the 
Crawford amendment or write into the 
bill a proviso that a certain amount of 
money shall be set aside and made avail- 
able for making the people of the Virgin 
Islands more self-supporting than they 
are at the present time. You will recall 
that some 16 or 18 years ago President 
Hoover visited the Virgin Islands and he 
was appalled at the poverty of the peo- 
ple, the unfortunates who live on the 
three islands, and termed the Virgin 
Islands the Nation’s poorhouse. 

Now $15,000 may not seem very much, 
but a great deal could be done in the 
Virgin Islands with that amount of 
money toward making the people down 
there more self-sufficient. I have visit- 
ed the Virgin Islands at least half a 
dozen times, and am confident that with 
some practical cooperation—and we have 
never given them any practical coopera- 
tion—we could save hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in money that we are 
now obliged to appropriate to keep 
things going down there. 

I visited Haiti early in December for 
the first time since 1939 and was greatly 
impressed there with what one refugee 
from Europe had been able to accom- 
plish toward making the Haitian people 
more self-sufficient. This individual 
had established, out of his own pocket, 
a trade school in Port-au-Prince where 
the natives have been taught handi- 
crafts. As a result, they are now tak- 
ing in thousands of dollars a year sell- 
ing the products of that instifution to 
tourists and others. The same thing 
can be done in the Virgin Islands. Such 
plans have a way of spreading and tak- 
ing in others. 

As I understand, the bill now before 
us calls for an appropriation of $5,000,- 
000. Here we have an opportunity to 
take a very small gamble with $15,000, 
which may in a few years result in our 
being able to reduce the appropriation 
for the administration of the Virgin 
Islands from $5,000,000 to perhaps four 
or three million, or even less. 

The Virgin Islands were practically 
self-sustaining during the time they were 
under the rule of Denmark. It was only 
when the Americans went in there with 
all their quirks for reforms, and one 
thing and another, that the fortunes of 
the people of the Virgia Islands began 
to slip downward and downward and 
downward, until today the living condi- 
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tions on the islands are practically be- 
yond description. They are appalling. 
Hogs out in the Corn Belt are better 
housed and much better fed than many 
of the unfortunates in the Virgin Islands. 
Why quibble over $15,000 when it may 
result in the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, if not millions over the 
years? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENUTSON. I yield to my good 
friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have 
answered the question that was asked by 
the author of the amendment a moment 
ago, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAWFORD], as to whether or not under 
the appropriation proposed in the lan- 
guage of the bill, either the $5,000,000 
item or the $2,000,000 item in the next 
paragraph, this $15,000 could be spent by 
the Administrator for this specific pur- 
pose. 

Mr. STEFAN. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I say that the amendment is 
offered to the wrong paragraph. It 
should be offered to the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNUTSON. This may seem to be 
a trivial matter to some of you, but to me 
it involves the welfare of many thou- 
sands. It involves the well-being of the 
people of the Virgin Islands, and there- 
fore I am very much interested. Their 
welfare should be close to our hearts. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. This is not the place to 
offer that amendment. It should be of- 
fered to the next paragraph, and it should 
provide that of the $2,000,000 that is 
available for the field service $15,000 
should be available exclusively for this 
study in the Virgin Islands. Then you 
would have a chance to get it done. If 
you should tie it into a paragraph where 
it does not belong, it can be spent only 
in the Department down here and can- 
not be made effective. I should like to 
see it made effective, instead of fooling 
away cur time on it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman 
draft language that will permit the ex- 
penditure of $10,000 or $15,000 or what- 
ever is necessary? 

Mr. TABER. I have done so. That 
would be agreeable to me; but I would 
hate to see it done in a way that would 
not be effective. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not interested 
in the parliamentary situation, but I 
am intensely interested in what can be 
done to help the Virgin Islanders who 
need our help to make themselves self- 
sufficient. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. May I say to the 
gentleman that a new amendment is at 
the Clerk’s desk putting the amendment 
in its proper place. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I shall not take any 
more of the Committee’s time, except to 
express the earnest hope that we will at 
long last take some steps toward alleviat- 
ing the deplorable conditions that exist 
in the Virgin Islands and which are 
yearly becoming worse. Let us not shirk 
our responsibility. After all, we are our 
brother’s keener in this instance. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment I have offered be withdrawn, and 
the substitute amendment offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Has the Clerk read the 
paragraph on the field office service? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will be necessary 
for the Clerk to read the next paragraph 
and then the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan may be offéred. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the Clerk’s desk on 
that same paragraph. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD] asked unanimous 
censent that he be permitted to with- 
draw his amendment, and he offered a 
substitute amendment. I wonder if that 
is the status of the situation at the pres- 
ent time and what is the substitute 
amendment and to what section might it 
apply? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the opinion of 
the Chair that the amendment which the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] expects to offer is on a paragraph 
that has not yet been read. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it would not be a 
substitute amendment, I would assume. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is also the 
understanding of the Chair. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Field office service: For expenses necessary 
to operate and maintain regional, district, 
and cooperative branch offices for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information useful 
in the development and improvement of 
commerce throughout the United States and 
its possessions, including not to exceed 
$90,000 for personal services in the District 
of Columbia, $2,000,000. 


Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amen: which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roonry: On 
Page 52, line 20, strike out “$90,000” and in- 
sert “$110,000”; and on line 21, strike out 
“$2,000,000” and insert “$5,190,000.” 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, busi- 
ness is the lifeblood of this Nation. If 
business prospers there will be full em- 
ployment, stable economy, a higher 
standard of living for more and more 
people—and the opportunity to reduce 
our national debt will grow accordingly. 
Anything we can do to help business help 
itself represents a measure of economy 
for this Government. f 

And business is eager to help itself. 
During the month of March 128,000 let- 
ters, phone calls and personal visits from 
businessmen flooded into the 78 field of- 
fices of the Department of Commerce. 
That is 128,000 in a single month, mind 
you. So what does the majority of the 
Appropriations Committee of this House 
propose? It proposes to wipe out one- 
half of these points where businessmen, 
and especially small businessmen, may 
contact the rich store of marketing facts 
which the United States Government has 
available for them through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Unless the majority Members of this 
House come to the rescue of American 
business, 39 Department of Commerce 
offices wil? be closed. I would like to 
read you the list of the cities which will 
lose their offices if’ this House does not 
come to the rescue, and as I read this 
list I want you to remember that each of 
these cities is a center for wide areas of 
business which are as much affected as 
the cities themselves: 

Birmingham, Ala.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; San Diego, Calif.; New Haven, 
Conn.; Boise, Idaho: Peoria, III.; Evansville, 
Ind.; Des Moines, Iowa: Wichita, Kans.; 
Portland, Maine; Worcester, Mass.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Duluth, Minn.; Jackson, Miss.; 
Butte, Mont.; Fremont, Nebr.; Reno, Nev.; 
Manchester, N. H.; Albuquerque, N. Mex.; 
Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, N Y.— 


Mr. Chairman, I realize that I may 


sound like a train announcer, but at least 


this pause which the Members seem to be 
enjoying gives them an opportunity to 
realize just exactly what Iam saying and 
to fully understand which offices are go- 
ing to be closed as the result of the action 
taken by the majority members of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. HALLECK. Does the gentleman 
contemplate that reading the list of of- 
fices to be closed will so frighten every- 
one that we will vote for his amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY. It might help. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority whip. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, a reading of che list will be of great 
interest to the people of the country and 
those areas where the offices are abol- 
ished, as another piece of evidence of 
what constitutes false economy. 

Mr ROONEY. Most certainly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. ROONEY. I gladly yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand one of 
those offices is located in Indianapolis. 
I do not know whether the gentleman 
has read that place or not, but I under- 
stand the pecple who are supposed to be 
the beneficiaries of this Federal expendi- 
ture in Indianapolis do not want the 
office. They want to get along without 
it, and the; will. 

Mr. ROONEY. How about the people 
in Evansville? 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. RICH. Do you believe that by 
reading that list you will scare a lot of 
Members in voting for your amendment? 

Mr. ROONEY, I have already an- 
swered that. Now, if I may be permitted 
to continue. 

Mr. RICH. We are going to have 
more kackbone than that. 

Mr. ROONEY. I assure the gentle- 
man I can hear him 

Fargo, N. Dak.; Columbus and Toledo, Ohio; 
Erie and Scranton, Fa.; Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; 
Chattanooga and Nashville, Tenn.; San An- 
tonio and Texarkana, Tex.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Burlington, Vj.; Norfolk, Va.; Spo- 
kane, Wash.; Charleston, W. Va.; and Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


The services which business, and par- 
ticularly small business, has demanded 
of the Department of Commerce through 
its field offices this year required an ap- 
propriation of $5,190,000. Ou: Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended 
that this figure be cut to $2,000,000, a 
reduction of 62 percent. It is incredible 
to me that the committee cannot see 
that marketing and other aids which 
business would receive through the ex- 
penditure of the $3,190,000 which it is 
proposed we refuse to appropriate would 
not be worth many times that amount 
to the Americai. economy and there- 
fore, in part, to the Treasury of the 
United States. 

It is also incredible to me that the 
suggestion of this false economy comes 
in a period of our history when American 
business is readjusting itself to normalcy 
after the tremendous disruptions caused 
by the war and is in need of all the 
information that it can possibly obtain. 

Furthermore, I want to point out that 
there is a tremendous difference between 
service in one spot and service on the 
spot. Businessmen should not have to 
take time to go to Washington or travel 
to a distant field office to get their facts 
and marketing data; and small business- 
men, let us remember, cannot afford to 
do it. Time and money is too valuable 
to them. They should expect service 
reasonably near their places of business 
and as localized as possible to the situa- 
tion in their particular city. They have 
a right to expect regional studies to aid 
them in their immediate marketing 
areas. 

I fail to see why we should spend the 
money we feel well justified in spending 
to gather material the Federal Govern- 
ment can gather in the field of business 
and marketing information at home and 
abroad and then refuse to spend a mat- 
ter of $3,000,000 more to see that it is 
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widely and properly available and adapt- 
ed to the use of specific areas. 

If each field office is responsible for 
saving but one business in its trade cen- 
ter, then I submit that its existence, and 
the expenditure involved in its main- 
tenance, is justified. 

It is my firm opinion that the Depart- 
ment should be given every cent that it 
requested. 

Businesswise there are critical times— 
pay rolls are pointed dovnward, busi- 
ness turn-over is less, and there are ru- 
mors of buyers’ strikes all over the coun- 
try. The businessman, especially the 
small businessman, needs help and en- 
couragement, not a slap in the face such 
as that proposed in the pending bill. 

The Department has been criticized for 
nursing business. Well, if the number 
of business failures can be reduced by 
nursing or by any other form of aid, 
then I am for it. I therefore propose 
that we give the Department funds to 
maintain all of the field offices now open, 
and more money to open more offices. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] for 3 min- 
utes to close debate. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, the fact 
of the matter is that businessmen will 
not be required to come to Washington 
if the Committee stands fast with its 
Subcommittee on Appropriations on 
these field offices. The fact of the mat- 
ter is the Bureau of the Budget at one 
time, not very long ago, requested the 
liquidation of all of these field offices. 
It was this committee that saved them. 
At one time they had only 23 field offices. 
They were operated very efficiently in 
my opinion. They had an appropria- 
tion of $350,000. We are allowing $2,000,- 
000 for 40 fflces. 

Carlton Hayward, the Director of the 
Field Office Service, and Joe Mack I have 
known for a long time. I kave discussed 
this matter with them pro and con. 
have visited many many of these field 
offices personally. They do not object to 
the action of this committee. 

My very very dear friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, read a list of cities 
and towns. I may say to him that I 
have here in my hand letters from many 
of those places, both large and small, 
commending the committee on its ac- 
tion. I have one from Indianapolis, 
about which the majority leader was 
talking. This one is from the chamber 
of commerce thanking the committee 
for discontinuing the office at Indianap- 
olis. I have other letters of a similar 
nature from cities and towns, large and 
small, asking us to discontinue them and 
give the chambers of commerce in the 
various localities a chance to give the 
businessmen a little service without in- 
terference on the part of these people. 

The directors of the field offices here 
in Washington will be very very happy 
if the action of this committee is ap- 
proved by ihe House. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield. 
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Mr. MITCHELL. In answer to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
New York IMr. Rooney] about Evans- 
ville, let me say that we do not want it 
in Evansville. I represent Evansville. 

Mr. STEFAN. I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired, 
all time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the other 
amendment which I offered may be read 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Crawrorp: On 
page 52, line 21, strike out the period, insert 
a comma and the following: “Of which 
$15,000 shall be available exclusively for the 
tte ge economic conditions in the Virgin 

ands.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan seek recognition? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last work and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
throughout the years I have served in 
this body there has developed a strong 
feeling of respect for the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. The reason 
for that respect is demonstrated by his 
very generous action today in thinking 
of the unfortunate people of the Virgin 
Islands and in offering an amendment 
out of which may come some good. The 
amount involved is negligible, but the 
moral uplift as the result of the adoption 
of the amendment will be great in con- 
veying to the people of those islands the 
fact that they are not completely for- 
gotten by the people of the United States. 

I was very much impressed by the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. He, I, and 
other members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means well know from service 
on that committee of the trying economic 
conditions that exist in the Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico. 

This amendment is confined to the 
Virgin Islands. 

My purpose in rising was to add my 
weak voice to express the hope that the 
amendment will be adopted, and to sup- 
port the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Crawrorp] and by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Knutson]. 

The people in those islands, the same 
as every other person, were not consulted 
as to where they were born. We were 
fortunate to have been born in America. 
The fact is they were not consulted when 
they were born in the Virgin Islands. 

The Virgin Islands is one of our con- 
tinental possessions and we owe an ob- 
ligation to the people of those islands. 
The message that this action will con- 
vey to the people there is far greater 
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than the amount involved. The results 
that may flow from it can be of tremen- 
dous value to the people of the Virgin 
Islands. This is for a survey, a field 
study, and I hope the recommendations 
might result in the establishment of new 
businesses down there, in showing the 
people down there how they might de- 
velop and utilize in a business way some 
of the natural resources of the Virgin 
Islands. In all the contents of this bill 
I am more touched by this amendment 
than I am with any other provision of 
the bill. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The remarks made 
by the gentleman merely confirm what 
I have known for years, that he has a 
big heart that always goes out to un- 
fortunates. The gentleman knows that 
the condition of the Virgin Islanders has 
become progressively worse ever since 
we took them over. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Exactly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. While they were un- 
der the control of Denmark they were 
in pretty fair shape; at least, the old- 
timers down there tell us that that is 
the situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Correct. I just 
wanted to make a few remarks so that 
the Recorp will show the unanimity on 
both sides of the aisle to the amendment, 
and that the message to the people of 
the Virgin Islands will strengthen them, 
and to express the hope that whoever 
the Department of Commerce sends 
down there will appreciate the intent of 
the House and do everything possible 
with this amount of money to try and 
increase the business activities of the 
islands. If more money is necessary I 
have no hesitancy in expressing the 


- opinion that the Congress will make the 


additional appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PATENT OFFICE 

Salaries and expenses: For necessary ex- 
penses, including personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the salary of the Com- 
missioner at $10,000 per annum; temporary 
services as authorized by the Act of August 
2, 1946 (Public Law 600), at rates for indi- 
viduals not to exceed $75 per diem (not to 
exceed $50,000); expenses of transporting to 
foreign governments publications of patents 
issued by the Patent Office; defense of suits 
instituted against the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents; travel; production by photolithographic 
process of copies of weekly issue of drawings 
of patents and designs, reproduction of copies 
and drawings and specifications of exhausted 
patents, designs, trade-marks, foreign patent 
drawings, and other papers, such other papers 
when reproduced for sale to be sold at such 
prices as determined by the Commissioner; 
photo prints of pending application draw- 
ings; and other contingent and miscella- 
neous expenses of the Patent Office: Provided, 
That the headings of the drawings for pat- 
ented cases may be multigraphed in the Pat- 
ent Office for the purpose of photolithogra- 
phy; $8,000,000. i 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing on page 53, lines 10 and 
11, as follows: 

Such other papers when reproduced for sale 
to be sold at such prices as determined by 
the Commissioner— 


That sentence is legislation on an ap- 
n bill and unauthorized by 
W. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. STEFAN] wish 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I refer 
the Chairman to the language appearing | 
in the hearings on page 283. The Chair- 
man very kindly requested the depart- 
ment to furnish the information. That 
language refers to the production or 
printing in the department and does not 
justify the fees for this printing. The 
Chairman was alert and attempted to 
raise this question, but the insertion 
later did not give the law that author- 
izes this expenditure. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. .Chairman, of 
course I will have to concede the point 
of order. I know the gentleman fears 
that perhaps these words “and other 
papers” will give the Patent Office the 
right to charge more than 20 cents for 
papers. By authority of law the Patent 
Office is not going to increase the price 
of those papers they must get out for 
the attorneys, and so forth. 

This refers to other papers, the kind 
they have no knowledge of what they are 
going to have. There might be none at 
all. I wish the gentleman would with- 
draw his point of order. 

Mr. CHURCH. I cannot, Mr. Chair- 
man, withdraw my point of order. I 
insist on my point of order. 

Mr. STEFAN. We concede the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Arenns: Page 
52, line 25, after the semicolon strike out the 
word “iemporary”, down to and including 
850,000“ in line 3, page 53. 


amendment is very plain. It has but one 
purpose, namely, to clear out the $75 
per day so-called experts that the De- 
partment down there wishes to have in 
the Patent Office. I think it is well to 
understand certain things that have 
gone on over in the Patent Office, which 
I have become acquainted with while 
serving with the Patent Committee, and 
some things I have learned since that 
time. I would like to call your attention 
to some of the practices occurring down 
there to emphasize that these experts 
are not needed at all. The so-called ex- 
perts that can help down in the Patent 
Office are already there. 

The Congress is concerned today with 
the Federal budget for 1948, and well 
may it be concerned because the total ex- 
penditures for operating the Government 
have exceeded its receipts so long and by 
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such huge amounts as to cause the pub- 
lic debt to reach a sum so fantastic as to 
arouse grave fears in the minds of many 
businessmen and economists that the 
country is on the verge of national bank- 
ruptcy. Unless we can balance the 
budget and balance it quickly, it is my 
view that we might as well prepare our- 
selves for economic chaos. 

No useful purpose would be subserved 
by narrating how, during the free-spend- 
ing years preceding the war, the adop- 
tion of the New Deal policy of tax and 
tax and spend and spend and spend, the 
public debt rapidly rose to a sum which 
theretofore was undreamed of and be- 
came a heavy tax burden on every wage 
earner in America. Expenditures dur- 
ing the war have multiplied that burden 
so that today the future earnings of 
workers yet unborn have been mort- 
gaged for generations to come. I say to 
you that unless this orgy of spending is 
stopped and public expenditures brought 
within the receipts immediately, we will 
have failed in our duty as legislators and 
as protectors of the public interest. 

The current budget presented to the 
Congress does not Measure expenses by 
income expected to be received, although 
it was presented to the Congress as the 
minimum amount on which the Govern- 
ment could effectively operate. It will 
be my purpose to endeavor to show that 
such is not the case, and in doing so I 
will use the Department of Commerce 
as anexample, At the outset, however, 
I desire to emphasize that what I am 
about to say is not intended as any re- 
flection on the Secretary of Commerce. 
He is a new appointee, and I feel sure 
that he is not familiar with all of the 
details which I will mention or to which 
I will advert. Nevertheless, his entire 
budget is such, in my judgment, as to 
cast suspicion on it in its entirety. 

Considering the personnel items of 
that Department, they have been in- 
creased by the addition of surplus em- 
ployees to such an extent and on such 
a scale and in such circumstances as to 
furnish good grounds for the conclusion 
that the policy has been deliberately 
adopted of providing havens of refuge for 
deserving New Dealers. We will con- 
sider, first, the Patent Office. I was a 
member of the House Patents Committee 
for many years and am somewhat fa- 
miliar with the operations of that Office. 

The executive officers of the Patent 
Office provided for by statute are the 
Commissioner, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, and the Chief Clerk, the latter 
who is by law required to be qualified as 
a principal examiner. The Commis- 
sioner and Assistant Commissioner are 
Presidential appointees. 

In utter disregard of the will of Con- 
gress, a perpetual Assistant Commis- 
sioner has been appointed, by transfer 
into the Office of a person for whom was 
created a new job known as executive 
officer. The salary of this person is that 
of an Assistant Commissioner, $8,180 per 
annum. Similarly, the financial officer, 
who is a career employee, has been moved 
out of his office to do the Chief Clerk’s 
work for the purpose of making room 
for another transferee. 

The personnel work of the Patent Of- 
fice was always performed by three em- 
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ployees, the maximum salary of whom 
did not exceed $3,000 per annum. Now, 
since January 1, 1944, there are approxi- 
mately 24 of them, the salaries of some 
of them being: > 

Chief personnel officer._.....-..-.-- 
Employment relations officer. 
Personnel technician ..---..-.- 
Four classification analysts 


There should also be included in the 
personnel division 8 to 10 stenographers, 
2 of whom are in grade 7 at $3,397.20 per 
annum, and 2 in grade 5 at $2,644.80 per 
annum. 

There has been created in that Office 
a new division consisting of nontech- 
nical employees known as the Manage- 
ment Planning and Budget Division, 
consisting of 11 employees at a cost of 
$50,181 per annum. This Division has 
planned nothing more than how to keep 
their own jobs and create others for 
persons who were to lose or did lose 
their wartime jobs. 

Last, but not least, and included in the 
above, there has been created in the 
Patent Office, as a part of the Manage- 
ment Division, a Budget Section headed 
by a budget officer at $6,384 per annum, 
an assistant budget officer at $5,153 and 
two stenographers at high salaries. The 
budget work of that office, before this so- 
called reorganization plan was put into 
effect, was done by the financial clerk in 
his spare time and at that it never took 
him over 2 weeks in any calendar year. 
All of these new jobs were created under 
Henry Wallace when he had authority 
to create them. 

The same procedure was followed not 
only in the office of the Secretary but 
also in the other bureaus of the Com- 
merce Department. In the Bureau of 
Standards alone, I am reliably informed, 
that 12 rooms have been taken over to 
accommodate this horde of surplus em- 
ployees. 

Perhaps the prize exhibit of them all 
is the National Inventors Council. That 
agency was organized during the war to 
receive and evaluate inventive sugges- 
tions submitted by the public. 
strictly a wartime agency and operated 
on a budget of about $150,000 per an- 
num. Instead of closing up shop after 
the war, it was renamed as the “Office 
of Technical Services,” its force was 
greatly increased and the salaries of all 
technical employees multiplied so that 
they are truly among the elect from a 
salary standpoint. This was done by 
the usual expedient of reclassifying jobs 
and by creating new jobs. 

One of the jobs that agency is sup- 
posed to perform is to conduct scientific 
research. 

Former Secretary Wallace tried to 
have enacted into law S. 1248 during 
the last Congress which would have en- 
abled him to blanket the country with 
employees of his own selection and con- 
duct scientific research. That bill never 
became law, but undaunted, the Secre- 
tary issued an order authorizing such 
research and promulgated rules and reg- 
ulations for the guidance of employees 
of the Office of Technical Services who 
are engaged on that work. Such order 
and rules are published in the Federal 
Register. Thus, it will be seen that the 
work is conducted despite express au- 
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thorization by Congress and not because 
of it. There is no authority of law what- 
ever for this activity. By abolishing it, 
$1,700,000 would be saved to the tax- 
payers. This section of the bill has just 
been stricken from the bill on a point 
of order. 

I think I have said enough to demon- 
strate the manner in which unnecessary 
employees have been included in the 
present budget. First, there have been 
employed for the first time budget offi- 
cers in the bureaus and the Budget Bu- 
reau itself has been greatly overexpand- 
ed, to insure that jobs would be created 
in a strictly proper way and, second, the 
personnel groups have been greatly in- 
creased to insure that the job classifi- 
cation of the surplus employees would 
be presented in such manner as to in- 
sure the payment of the maximum sal- 
aries available. My thought is to wipe 
them all out. 

My suggestion is to restore the per- 
sonnel of the Government to what it was 
on January 1, 1944. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield te the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. Did the Commissioner 
ask for any of those people, and has he 
said that any of them are of a bit of 
use to him? 

Mr. ARENDS. Not thet 1 know of. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. y: 

Mr Chairman, this amendment seeks 
to strike out the item of $75 per diem 
for technical and expert advice to the 
Patent Office. The Commissioner of 
Patents, Mr. Ooms, came before us and 
made a very good case for this. He in- 
dicated he needs it and needs it badly, 
and we believe he does because it will 
save litigation and it will. save money. 
The Patent Offce has been down in 
Richmond, Va., and just recently moved 
back to Washington. We know the 
backlog there. Patent attorneys have 
complained against it. We went into 
the item very carefully. I feel that this 
amendment would cripple the effort on 
the part of the Patent Office to catch up 
with the backlog and eliminate the con- 
dition. It would cost the Government 
money if you would eliminate these ex- 
perts. Some of the patent problems are 
very technical, so technical that it is 
absolutely necessary to employ technical 
experts occasionally. I urge that this 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentle- 
man tell us how many applications are 
in arrears at the present time? 

Mr. STEFAN. There is a tremendous 
backlog. If the gentleman will refer to 
the hearings he can find full informa- 
tion about it. I think there is a backlog 
of about 40,000 applications. They are 
catching up with them more rapidly in 
view of the fact that they have moved 
here from Richmond. The Richmond 
office resulted in a tremendous backlog 
of patents during the war. Necessarily 
we had to move the office there to make 
room for war agencies. 
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Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. OWENS. Can the gentleman 
answer the question in which I am in- 
terested, whether the Commissioner real- 
ly wants them there? Has the gentle- 
man taken that point up with him? 

Mr. STEFAN. We certainly have 
taken it up with him. 

Mr. OWENS. What did he say? 

Mr. STEFAN. He indicated that he 
needs these experts very badly in order 
to get the expert advice the Patent Of- 
fice must have. We think he is absolute- 
ly right. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am in thorough ac- 
cord with the contention of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, and I ask that this 
amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

The questio was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. STEFAN) there 
were—ayes 49, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that it 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
STEFAN: On page 67, line 19, after the amount 
“$350,000” and before the period, insert to- 
gether with $405,000 to be derived from the 
referees’ salary fund establishcd in pursu- 
ance of said act.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Sreran: On page 67, line 26. after the amount 
“$350,000” and before the period, insert “to- 
gether with $325,000 to be derived from the 
referees’ expense fund established in pur- 
suance ot the act of June 28, 1946, Public 
Law 464.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. * 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 66. after line 17, insert a new para- 
graph to read as follows: 

“Miscellaneous salaries: For salaries of all 
officials and empioyees of the Federal judi- 
ciary, not otherwise specifically provided for, 
$1,833,500: Provided, That the compensation 
of secretaries and law clerks of circuit and 
district judges (exclusive of any additional 
compensation under the Federal Employees 
Pay act of 1945 and any other acts of similar 
purport subsequently enacted) shall be fixed 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. except that the salary of 
a secretary shall conform with that of the 
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was 
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main (CAF-4), senior (CAF-5), or principal 
(CAF-6) clerical grade, or assistant (CAF-7) 
or associate (CAF-8) administrative grade, 
as the appointing judge shall determine, and 
the salary of a law clerk shall conform with 
that of the junior (P-1), assistant (P-2), 
associate (P-3), full (P-4), or senior (P-5) 
professional grade, as the appointing judge 
shall determine, subject to review by the 
judicial council of the circuit if requested 
by the Director, such determiniation by the 
judge otherwise to be final: Provided further, 
That (exclusive of any additional compen- 
sation under the Federal Employees Pay Act 
of 1945 and any other acts of similar pur- 
port subsequently enacted) the aggregate 
salaries paid to secretaries and law clerks 
appointed by one judge shall not exceed 
$6,500 per annum, except in the case of the 
senior circuit judge of each circuit and 
senior district judge of each district having 
five or more district judges, in which case 
the aggregate salaries shall not exceed 
$7,500.” 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] on the ground that it is 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Nebraska reserve his 
point of order? 

Mr.. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to reserve the point of order. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
complete elimination of this item for 
miscellaneous salaries in the judiciary is 
the most glaring example of senseless 
economy in this bill. This is the instance 
where the majority raises a point of 
order in regard to an annual appropria- 
tion that is vitally necessary for the con- 
duct and proper functioning of our Fed- 
eral district and circuit courts. The re- 
quested sum of $1,833,500 is the same 
amount as allowed in the present fiscal 
year, plus the increases mandatory un- 
der Public Law 390, is for the payment 
of the small salaries of the secretaries 
and law clerks to the Federal judges 
throughout this country. There are 
about 113 Federal judges to whom are 
allowed in most instances $6,500 under 
a plan the same as clerk hire used to 
be allowed in that amount to Members 
of Congress and to the extent of $7,500 
per annum in a few instances for the 
offices of senior circuit judges and senior 
district judges. 

Is it good economy to say to the Fed- 
eral judiciary: “You are now going to 
perform your functions without even a 
law clerk or secretary. You cannot have 
a secretary or clerk. You are going to 
have to write your official correspond- 
ence in longhand and you are going to 
have no help whatever in getting your 
important written opinions together and 
in carrying on the rest of the work of 
your court.” 

I rise at this time to offer this amend- 
ment to show the senseless economy 
which has been practiced in the entire 
important appropriation bill which we 
are now about to conclude. I trust that 
the proper legislative committee will 
promptly rectify this outrage. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 
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Mr. ROONEY. No, Mr. Chairman; I 
must concede the point of order. There 
is no authorization in law for this ex- 
penditure, although it has been in this 
bill year after year for many years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last 99 words. 

I ask for this time simply to call to 
the attention of the House the fact that 
the Judiciary Committee has, in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the 
Appropriations Committee, prepared and 
approved a bill which is now on the cal- 
endar of this House to correct this sit- 
uation, so that none of the untoward re- 
sults will obtain in the future. 

We beg that this action of the Judi- 
ciary Committee may be sustained at 
the earliest possible moment, in accord- 
ance with the report of our chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which is at the 
desk. P 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHENOWETH: 
On page 65, line 1, after the word Washing- 
ton”, strike out the words “Pueblo, Colo." 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment removes the city of 
Pueblo, Colo., from the list of places con- 
tained in this bill which are prohibited 
from receiving any of the funds appro- 
priated in this bill to pay the cost of main- 
taining an office of the clerk of the United 
States District Court. 

It has been the practice for several 
years to include in this annual appro- 
priation bill a large number of towns and 
cities in such a list, but this year some 
new names have been added. I would 
be glad to have the chairman of the com; 
mittee explain just why Pueblo, Colo., is 
included in this list. 

Mr. STEFAN. I will tell you why. It 
is because we cannot discriminate one 
from the other. All of those mentioned 
in the bill have had less than 50 cases 
during the pas! two succeeding yzars, 
and we cannot discriminate one from the 
other. The fact of the matter is that 
this came to us on the recommendation 
of many of those who are interested in 
eliminating some of these offices which 
have had so little to do, for the sake of 
economy. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Do you not or- 
dinarily leave that decision up to the 
United States district judge to determine 
whether or not he needs a clerk in cer- 
tain offices? 

Mr. STEFAN. I am sure the judicial 
council will approve of what we have 
done. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I would like to 
call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that Pueblo is the second largest 
city in the State of Colorado, with a 
population of about 80,000. It is 120 
miles from the city of Denver. where the 
only other clerk's office in the State of 
Colorado is located. I think the gentle- 
man recognizes that business in the Fed- 
eral courts fluctuates. Courts will have a 
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small number of cases in one year, and a 
larger number the next year. No one 
can predict what the future volume will 
be. 

Mr.STEFAN. The court continues its 
docket there. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I understand, 
but there will be no clerk there. Imain- 
tain that a city of the size of Pueblo 
should have a clerk of the district court, 
for the convenience of citizens desiring 
to do business with the court. I might 
state that this office also serves all of 
southern Colorado. i 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. There were 19 of these 
offices knocked out because during the 
years 1945 and 1946 not a single one of 
those offices had as many as 50 cases in 
either of those years. It so happens 
that two of those places were in Vir- 
ginia. We are losing those two offices 
in Virginia. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. What was the 
size of those places? 

Mr. GARY. One was Charlottesville 
and the other was Bigstone Gap. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. What is the pop- 
ulation of those cities? 

Mr. GARY. It was not a question of 
population. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. What is the area 
covered? 

Mr. GARY. It is a question of the 
number of cases that went through the 
courts. Less than 50 cases went through 
the courts. 

The maintenance of these 19 offices 
cost the Government $33,000, for those 
few cases. 

Let me say to the gentleman that if 
he is going to restore Pueblo I certainly 
will offer an amendment to restore Char- 
lottesville and Big Stone Gap. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not know 
‘anything about the gentleman’s situa- 
tion in Virginia but I do know our situa- 
tion in Colorado. The only clerks of the 
district court in Colorado are in Denver 
and Pueblo. Colorado is a rather large 
State, and covers quite an area. The 
adoption of the committee amendment 
means that the people of Colorado will 
have to go to Denver to transact all their 
business in the United States district 
court? 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CHENOWETH. I yield. . 

Mr. OWENS. As I understand, we 
have an advisory council in the Supreme 
Court headed by Mr. Chandler. Would 
not the proper way be to make inquiry 
as to whether or not they have made 
such a recommendation? The distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado may be 
right in his claim. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not know 
what the procedure is. The committee 
has not explained upon whose recom- 
mendation this action is being taken. 

Mr. OWENS. That is the procedure. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I cannot under- 
stand the attitude of the committee and 
I most emphatically protest against in- 
cluding Pueblo, a city of 80,000 people, 
in the list of those places which are de- 
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= an office of the clerk of the district 
court. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a city of 
the size and importance of Pueblo is en- 
titled to have the services of a clerk of 
the district court. 

Iurge that my amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee went 
into this matter very carefully after dis- 
cussing it with Mr. Chandler, the Ad- 
ministrator, and some of the judges who 
appeared before us. Here are some 
places where there are only 50 or fewer 
cases a year. That has been the record 
for the past consecutive 2 years. 

For the sake of economy, I urge that 
this amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
being no further amendments, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Curtis, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3311) making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, and the judiciary, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and 
for other purposes, had directed him to 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? If not, 
the Chair will put them en grosse. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 938) entitled “An act to provide for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey.” 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MURDOCK asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and to include therein certain tele- 
grams and messages. 

Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend the remarks he 
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made in the Committee of the Whole 
today and to include therein certain 
telegrams. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in three separate 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. KELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor and include 
therein an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Catholic. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in two instances. 

Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and include an article from the United 
States Air Services in tribute to Lieuten- 
ant General Eaker. I am informed by 
the Public Printer that this will exceed 
two pages of the Recorp and will cost 
$230.75, but I ask that it be printed not- 
withstanding that fact. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
notwithstanding the cost, the extension 
may be made. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record in four instances and include 


three editorials and an advertisement 


appearing in the Washington Post. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recor in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recor and include an article 
from the New York Times. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recor» and include tele- 
grams and letters. 


COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 176, Rept. 
No. 388), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, acting as a whole or 
by subcommittee, is authorized and directed 
to conduct thorough studies and investiga- 
tions relating to matters coming within the 
jurisdiction, of such committee under rule 
XI (1) (e) the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for such purposes the said 
committee or any subcommittee thereof is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, whether the House 
is in session, has recessed, o` has adjourned, 
to hold such hearings, and to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance and testi- 
mony of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, records, correspondence, memo- 
randa, papers, and documents, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued over the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any person des- 
ignated by such chairman or member. The 
chairman of the committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 
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That the said committee shall report to 
the House of Representatives during the 
present Congress the results of their studies 
and investigations with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation or otherwise as the com- 
mittee deems desirable. 


TERRITORY OF HAWAII 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 212, Rept. 
No. 289), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for consideration of the bill H. R. 49, 
to enable the people of Hawaii to form a 
constitution and State government and to 
be admitted into the Union on equal foot- 
ing with the original States, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue vot to 
exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Public 
Lands, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in or- 
der to consider without the intervention of 
any point of order the substitute amend- 
ment recommended by the Committee on 
Public Lands printed in the bill, and such 
substitute for the p of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration, the Committee shal) rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote in 
the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final e without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


COMPLETION OF VETERANS’ TEMPORARY 
REUSE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 199 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H, R. 2780) to amend section 502 
(a) of the act entitled “An act to expedite 
the provision of housing in connection with 
national defense, and for other purposes.” 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and cont; not to ex- 
ceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minority 
members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the reading of the bill for amend- 
ment, the committee shall rise and report 
the same to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order H. R. 2780, 
to amend section 502 (a) of the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provision 
of housing in connection with national 
defense, and for other purposes.” This 
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is an open rule and provides for 2 hours’ 
general debate. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Wotcotr]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe there is much controversy 
about this bill. It will be recalled that in 
1945 we authorized the reuse of quite a 
number of temporary units for veterans 
and their immediate families, principally 
in connection with the colleges and uni- 
versities. At one time it was estimated 
that they would provide about 200,000 
units. Because of the increase in cost of 
construction they had to cut that pro- 
gram back, and it has been cut back fur- 
ther, so that when the stop order went 
through, due more or less, I believe, to 
the fact that they did not have the au- 
thorization in terms of dollars to com- 
plete the program, the President sent a 
message to Congress asking for $50,- 
000,000 to complete what has become 
known as the Lanham reuse program. 

There are involved 12,030 units. The 
committee decided that it would not au- 
thorize the completion of 3,730 of the 
12,000 units on which less than 10 per- 
cent of the work had been done. So, fig- 
uring out mathematically that that 
amounted to something over $14,000,000, 
we reduced the amount of the authori- 
zation to complete this program from 
$50,000,000, as requested by the President, 
to $35,000,000, and then provided $500,- 
000 to reimburse the colleges and the 
States. counties, and municipalities for 
the moneys which they had advanced in 
connection with these 3,730 units upon 
which no further work is to be done. 

So the bill provides an authorization 
for $35,500,000 to complete the Lanham 
reuse program, and it will make avail- 
able about 8,300 units. 

Mr. TABER. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle-, 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. I understand that there 
was allocated to every one of these proj- 
ects an amount sufficient to complete 
them, but because of the way the thing 
was handled by the contractors, and the 
things that were charged up to the jobs, 
they were not completed; that if it had 
been done in a businesslike way, and 
honestly done, every single one of those 
jobs could have been completed within 
the allocation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. There was no testi- 
mony before the committee that there 
was any dishonesty with respect to the 
projects, but there was a great deal of 
testimony that the increase in the cost of 
construction of the projects made it nec- 
essary to stop them because they did not 
have money enough to build them. 
Now, this $35,060,000 is necessary if these 
8,300 units are to be completed. It is 
necessary primarily because of the in- 
crease in construction costs. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. With reference 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York, whatever inefficiency there 
may have been in the picture, the fact 
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does remain that the cost of material 
and labor has materially increased since 
this original appropriation was made. 
The further fact is that there is a great 
necessity for additional temporary hous- 
ing. I am thinking now particularly of 
parts of California, especially southern 
California, where there is inadequate 
housing for thousands of these veterans. 
In Los Angeles County alone there are 
on file requests for some 15,000 housing 
units. They had to shut off the requests 
after they got 15,000 of them. How 
many additional thousands there may 
be we do rot know. The proportionate 
share we will get of this $35,000,000 will 
supply only about 1,000 more units to 
take care of a demand of 15,000. I think 
it is very vital and necessary. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I say that this 
is probably the lowest-cost housing of 
any the Government has constructed. 
The average unit cost, other than the 
land acquisition and development, is 
$2,771, as opposed to the present average 
of something over $5,000. That is rela- 
tively low-cost housing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Will 
this legislation enable the universities 
and colleges that had to curtail because 
of the lack of funds due to increased cost 
of labor and the like to carry on their 
programs to take care of veteran stu- 
dents? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Generally speaking, 
that is correct. On page 19 of the hear- 
ings there is a table of all of these proj- 
ects, showing where they are located, so 
in order to determine definitely whether 
any particular college will be benefited, 
reference should be made to that table. 
Perhaps they have a project on which 
more than 10 percent of construction 
has taken place. If so, that project will 
be completed and made available for GI 
students. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The University of Minne- 
sota, under contract with the Govern-. 
ment, has completed or is completing 
some units. It had put some $60,000 for 
additional units. Then suddenly they 
were ordered to stop construction. I 
understand this allows completion of all 
units that are 10 percent completed. If 
there are some units that are not 10 per- 
cent completed, what provision is there 
for such? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If 10 percent of the 
construction has not been completed, 
then they would not go ahead with the 
project, but the university would be reim- 
bursed for any advances they had made, 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. HAND. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the project may not be listed in the 
schedule to which the gentleman has 
just referred, do I correctly understand 
that this bill provides that where units 
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have been constructed under this pro- 
gram more than 10 percent toward com- 
pletion they will be included in this bill, 
that there is sufficient money for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Those will be com- 
pleted, but if less than 10 percent of the 
work has been done they will not be com- 
pleted. There is a category within this 
category of 10 percent to which I should 
call attention; 1,622 of the 3,730 units 
have had no work whatsoever done on 
them. The other 2,108 units are in this 
position; the barracks, we will say, have 
been dismantled, have been razed, and 
are available to these projects. Some of 
that material has been transported to 
the site. Some of it remains on site in 
the camp from which it would otherwise 
be removed. But there has been no 
work done even to dismantle the old 
buildings on 1,622 of them, and there has 
been no actual construction work done 
on 2,108 of the units. Therefore, we 
stop that program because, frankly 
speaking, prices are so high now that 
to start from scratch on these projects 
would bring the cost per unit up to some- 
thing over $5,000, and the committee 
thought that was pretty high-cost hous- 
ing, especially where they were to be put 
to temporary use only. 

Mr. HAND. Where construction has 
been 10 percent or more advanced to 
completion, those projects will be com- 
pleted under the terms of this bill, not- 
withstanding the list that may appear 
in the report? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
correct. The administration, the com- 
mittee, and the Congress are not bound 
to complete only the projects named in 
that list If there are any projects where 
10 percent or more of the work has been 
done, they will be completed under this 
program, and the $35,000,000 is sufficient 
to complete them notwithstanding the 
fact that they do not appear on the list. 

Mr. HAND. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. . 

Mr. MacKINNON. With reference to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota concerning the project at the 
University of Minnesota, I just want to 
add that our uncompleted units come 
within the third category which I will 
bring out at the time the bill is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. May I say to the 
gentleman that if that project is in the 
third category which lists units where 
more than 11 percent and less than 25 
percent of the work has been done, they 
will be completed. As a matter of fact, 
if more than 10 percent of the construc- 
tion has been done the units will be com- 
pleted. 

Mr, MacKINNON. The committee re- 
port shows that the third category in- 
chides projects where expenditures have 
been made for unloading, rough grading, 
utility work, or erection of foundation 
posts or piers. I understand from the 
reading of that report if any one of 
these things has been accomplished they 
fall in the third category. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If in the aggregate 
more than 10 percent of the work has 
been done they will be completed, 
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Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MATHEWS. There has been con- 
siderable complaint received concerning 
the inadequacy of subsistence allowances 
for veterans attending college. Can the 
gentleman tell me whether the passage 
of this bill will to some extent relieve 
that by making cheaper housing avail- 
able for these veterans at universities? 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Yes; I believe it will. 
It will make available low-cost units for 
the GI’s who are attending universities. 
The average rental on all of these proj- 
ects is $30 a month. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. I notice in the report 
the item totaling $14,668,499 for com- 
pleting projects on which no actual con- 
struction work has been done has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes; because less 
than 10 percent of the work has been 
done on them. 

Mr. BARRETT. Do I understand that 
all of the projects, other than those, 
which amount to about $35,000,000, will 
receive the full amounts? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They shall. I might 
refer the gentleman to the list of proj- 
ects in the hearings as a guide to whether 
any particular project he has might or 
might not be completed under this bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. I notice here the 
three projects in Wyoming are in the 26- 
to 50-percent category, so they would 
get the full amount under the $50,000,000 
proposed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Les, sir. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Are we to understand 
that the 12,030 additional units con- 
tracted for will use up and I quote from 
the report all the publicly owned tem- 
porary structures, such as military bar- 
racks, dormitories, and temporary war 
housing,” or will that aggregate number 
not use up all of that? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Generally speaking, 
it will use them up. 

Mr. JAVITS. So we would appropriate 
for three-thousand-and-some-odd units 
less? So when we fail to appropriate for 
the additional 3,000 units, we are not 
utilizing all those temporary structures 
which are available? F 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I think that is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 39 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to Congress I donated a great 
deal of time and interest to this very 
matter that is now before us. I remem- 
ber that early in January the mayors 
of the various cities in the United States 
met here in Washington and passed a 
unanimous resolution setting forth the 
plight in which they found themselves 
and in which the veteran found himself. 
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As a result of that, I waited and watched 
with keen interest hoping some action 
would be taken immediately. After a 
period of 30 days, nothing having hap- 
pened I then began conferring with the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] 
my minority leader, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
as well as other leaders of the Democratic 
Party. Iam happy to report I received 
their full cooperation and they deserve 
the full credit for bringing the matter to 
the personal attention of the President 
of the United States, who in turn; recog- 
nizing the importance, the emergency 
nature of the problem, submitted forth- 
with a message to this Congress request- 
ing that we take the action which is set 
forth in the present legislation. 

Two days later, on March 3, I intro- 
duced H. R. 2340 which contains the 
identical provisions of the bill now before 
us. I am deeply appreciative that the 
committee has now come out with this 
bill. It is of vital importance to the 
municipalities. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I can vouch for 
the statement that the gentleman has 
made—that he has been constantly in 
contact with those in position on the 
minority side in connection with the vet- 
erans’ housing. The gentleman has per- 
sonally spoken to me on at least a dozen 
occasions. The people of his district, 
and particularly the veterans, are to be 
congratulated on the very vigilant man- 
ner in which the gentleman from Colo- 
ea has been looking after their inter- 
Mr. CARROLL, I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

I take no personal pride in the au- 
thorship of this particular bill. I am 
very much pleased that now, for the first 
time, we have done something toward 
helping the veteran in the critical hous- 
ing problem with which he is faced. I 
believe it should be emphasized, how- 
ever, that this legislation for temporary 
housing for veterans, important as it is, 
is only a drop in the bucket compared 
with the problem that we should be act- 
ing upon. 

It has also been gratifying to me that 
the able, learned, and esteemed Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] has 
been ably s oring this legislation in 
the Senate and I am informed it has 
recently been passed by that body. I 
sincerely trust that the Members of the 
House will act expeditiously in this mat- 
ter as important time has already been 
lost. I know that the committee has 
reduced the $50,000,000 increase in au- 
thorization as contained in my original 
bill to $35,500,000. I think such a re- 
duction is unwise and will vote in favor 
of an amendment restoring the original 
amount of $50,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I know of no opposition to the rule on 
this side and I have no further requests 
for time. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2780) to amend section 
502 (a) of the act entitled “An act to 
expedite the provision of housing in con- 
nection with national defense, and for 
other purposes,” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2780, with 
Mr. McGrecor in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan is recognized 
for 1 hour and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes to answer any further 
questions which there may be. I think 
the subject was covered pretty generally 
in the debate on the rule, but I yield my- 
self 5 minutes for the purpose of answer- 
ing any further questions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. As I 
understand the measure, all these units 
which are more than 10 percent on the 
way to completion will be completed with 
the funds which will be authorized under 
this measure. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
is a very fine bill, and is presented in 
the usual fine form by the gentleman's 
committee. Can the gentleman tell me 
when the bill to allow veterans’ priority 
to purchase homes will come out? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. A bill, H. R. 3492, 
was introduced today after several days 
of open hearings and executive sessions. 
I assume the gentlewoman refers to the 
Lanham permanent housing program? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is hoped that we 
will be abie to report that bill out of 
committee tomorrow, and it is possible 
that we will be able to take it up next 
week, although I am not sure about that. 

Mr. MacKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I would like to 
clarify the meaning of the language 
under which the completion of suspended 
units is authorized. This authorization 
appears in section 2 of the bill. In the 
committee report, on page 4, you describe 
six categories of projects. 
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The second category of projects in- 
cludes those which are 1 to 10 percent 
complete. The report states that in 
these projects only dismantling or dis- 
mantling and transportation has been 
done. That is the same language which 
appears in the bill in lines 14 and 15. 

In dealing with category 3, the report 
states that this group of projects includes 
those which are 11 to 25 percent com- 
plete; and the report states in addition 
that it includes unloading, rough grad- 
ing, some utility work, and erection of 
foundation piers or posts on the projects. 

Now as I consider that language, proj- 
ects in the third category are considered 
5 authorized under the language of the 

ill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and it was so intended, 
Unless the project falls within a cate- 
gory, as has been explained where less 
than 10 percent of the work has been 
completed, part of which might repre- 
sent dismantling or dismantling and 
transportation, then the project will be 
completed. 

Mr. MacKINNON. And that if any 
one of the factors of unloading, rough 
grading, utility work, or the erection of 
foundation posts or piers has been ex- 
pended for that the project then falls 
in the third category? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. Let me further 
explain that page 4 of the report, sub- 
item 2, explaining this 2,108 units as 
distinguished from the 1,622 under cat- 
egory 1 means that there has been dis- 
mantling or dismantling and transpor- 
tation; in other words, it means that 
the barracks or dormitories have been 
dismantled and perhaps transported to 
the new site but no construction work 
has been done in the program; so the 
other category which the gentleman 
mentioned, outside of dismantling, or 
dismantling and transportation, would 
be we will say credited as work done. 
If it brings the work done over 10 per- 
cent, then the project will be completed. 

Mr. MacKINNON. I have particular 
reference to the project at the University 
of Minnesota, but there is a disparity 
between the date of the report Decem- 
ber 14, 1946, and the language of the 
bill, which has to be April 1, 1947. I 
understcod the committee chairman to 
state that the effective date, of course, 
was the language in the bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It would have to be, 
of course. 

Mr. MacKINNON. 
tleman. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In the section of 
the bill that provides $500,000 for reim- 
bursement to cities, counties, and educa- 
tional institutions, I am wondering if the 
amount is sufficient. There is a project 
in my county where the site preparation 
costs considerable, and there is a balance 
of unused site which runs into some 
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$300,000, which is more than half the 
amount the bill provides. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. It is two-hundred- 
and-some-odd thousand, I believe. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. It is $297,000. 

We are so pressed for housing in that 
section of the State we are certain that 
this money will be returned to the State, 
and the site will undoubtedly be used for 
the building of units that are on the job 
knocked down but have not gotten into 
the 10 percent completion category. 

We want to be certain that the $500,- 
000 is sufficient to take care of the entire 
Nation, including the nearly $300,000 we 
are entitled to. I understand the esti- 
mates from the FPHA have been so frag- 
mentary and doubtful that there is a 
question as to whether the $500,000 will 
be sufficient. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Within the 10 per- 
cent category it was estimated that there 
were advances made by the colleges and 
municipalities of $481,000. We provide 
that they were not to use more than 
$500,000. We gave them the other $19,- 
000 as further assurance that there 
would be sufficient authorization to take 
care of all of them. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. FLETCHER] is going to 
offer an amendment to strike out cer- 
tain language in the bill which would 
broaden these provisions so that if they 
did not proceed with the work there 
would be no question but that the col- 
lege or municipality which has advanced 
the money would be reimbursed. So 
we can be assured that the projects will 
be completed and thus make available 
these units to the municipalities or to 
colleges or they will get the cash back 
and they may use the cash to build the 
dormitories or construct any additions. 
That would bring the bill in conformity 
with a similar Senate bill that has been 
passed. The Senate struck that lan- 
guage out. It accomplishes that pur- 
pose but gives us a little more latitude 
or removes any doubt whatsoever that 
we want to reimburse the municipalities 
for the advances that they have made. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I had in mind 
amending that $500,000 and increasing 
the amount to $750,000. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman called 
that to my aitention and knowing what 
the gentleman wants to accomplish and 
checking this against the Senate bill, I 
think the Senate language will do that 
and be sure it will be done, so, personally, 
I have no objection to striking out that 
restriction. If it is done there should be 
no question at all but that the munici- 
palities or the colleges will get the units 
or the cash to build the units. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does the gentle- 
man mean sufficient for all their de- 
mands, outlay, and for site preparation? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They will be reim- 
bursed for what advances they have 
made unless in consequence of those ad- 
vances and work that has already been 
done the project is completed; then, of 
course, they would get the benefit of it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If the gentleman 
believes that the Senate bill provides for 
that, and with the amendment that is 
going to be offered by a member of the 
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committee, I will withhold my amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Iam certain it does. 
I am sure that is the intent of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. FLETCHER], 
a member of the committee, in ‘offering 
the amendment. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man frem Montana. 

Mr. DEWART. There are 136 of these 
units in group 1 and 234 in group 2 in my 
State. I want to commend the com- 
mittee for bringing out this legislation 
because it means a great deal to the vet- 
erans, especially the married veterans 
who are attending units of our uni- 
versities. We have canvassed every pos- 
sible way to get funds to complete these 
units, including donations from busi- 
nessmen in the towns, The passage of 
this bill will mean a great deal in com- 
pleting the units and making them avail- 
able for the single veterans, and the mar- 
ried veterans in particular, in my State. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 


‘yield myself two additional minutes. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have in my district five 
colleges and universities vitally interested 
in this legislation. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether consideration has been 
given to how the barracks and other tem- 
porary structures which are available 
but will not be used under this program 
will be put to use for housing in view of 
the fact that housing is so urgently 
necessary, despite the expense? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They are being used 
at the present time. Does the gentle- 
man mean those which have been com- 
pleted? 

Mr. JAVITS. No. I mean the re- 
mainder of some 3,000 which will not be 
taken up should this bill pass. They are 
simply temporary structures which will 
not be used under this program. Has the 
gentleman considered whether they will 
be put to some use? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not know as I 
understand the gentleman. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are some 3,000 
units. 

Mr.WOLCOTT. There are 3,000 units 
and they are being used? 

Mr. JAVITS. They are not being pro- 
vided for under this bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. They must have 
been provided for under other legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is ex- 


` cluding them from this bill. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. In what way? We 
are not excluding them if they have been 
constructed or if they were more than 10 
percent constructed. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman said 
they were available as temporary struc- 
tures but they would not be moved else- 
where and put up under this bill. The 
8 of 12,000 units has been cut to 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. The gentleman is 
referring to the barracks and dormitories 


which are now up and which would be: 


dismantled if we went ahead with the 
whole program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. In that case, I be- 
lieve, the barracks or the dormitories 
or whatever the temporary war housing 
is, would have to be disposed of under 
the general provisions of the Lanham 
Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Or under some other 
act, but not within the confines of this 
bill. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. That is right. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD. I believe that 
would be inconsistent inasmuch as I 
know something about the construction 
game. It costs two and one-half times 
as much to tear down these barracks and 
set them up as it would to erect new 
ones. As far as Quonset huts are con- 
cerned, of course, that is a different sit- 
uation, but as soon as they have served 
their usefulness I hope they shall be 
removed, especially in my district. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I wish to com- 
mend the gentleman and the committee 
for the bill, and I have particular refer- 
ence to that portion which makes possible 
the reimbursement to educational insti- 
tutions for expending their own funds 
and completing units which otherwise 
would have been suspended due to lack of 
funds. That particular part of the bill 
is really significant to us in the State 
of Connecticut, and we are anxious to 
see that the University of Connecticut 
is reimbursed for the funds they have 
expended for the benefit of the veterans 
there. I commend the gentleman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no requests for 
time on this side, but I merely wish to 
say that in this legislation it seems to me 
the faith and credit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is involved, The Federal Gov- 
ernment through these agencies has 
made contracts with various subdivi- 
sions agreeing to furnish these houses if 
the local subdivisions will furnish the 
land, the streets, sidewalks, and public- 
utility facilities. I think it is the duty of 
the Congress to carry out these contracts. 
The Constitution of the United States 
provides that no State shall pass any 
law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, and certainly that high degree of 
fidelity to contract that is imposed on the 
States should apply to the National Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not think we have anything to 
do but carry out the contracts that have 
been made with these subdivisions. This 
is an emergency measure, but those that 
decide whether the emergency exists are 
the representatives not of the Federal 
Government but of the local subdivisions. 
They decide whether they want these 
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houses or not. I think they will serve 
a very useful purpose at this time. They 
will provide the colleges with facilities 
for taking care of the overflow. Many 
of the cities know their needs, and have 
asked that they have the privilege of hav- 
ing these houses, which are owned by the 
Government and could not be used for 
any other purposes unless they were 
transported to the place where they 
would be of greatest. use and erected 
there. 

The title to the personal property, that 
is, the buildings after they are torn down 
still remains in the Government. I wish 
we could all have permanent housing, but 
under the emergency that exists, the 
emergency that will be declared by the 
local subdivisions, this is a very useful 
program and one that I think will help 
tide over the great need for housing at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania | Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
temporary reuse program under title 5 of 
the Lanham Act has made a very signifi- 
cant contribution to the amount of rental 
housing for veterans and their families 
at rentals they can afford to pay during 
the past year. ` 

The President in transmitting a re- 
quest for additional appropriations 
makes the following observations: $ 


Under this program, Army barracks and 
other military or civilian wartime structures 
are converted into temporary dwellings. 
Many of these are reused on their sites; others 
are moved and set up on the campuses of 
universities for the use of student veterans. 
Still others have been placed on new sites 
in cities where the housing shortage is 
desperate. 

These educational institutions, munici- 
palities, and other public bodies have used 
their own funds to provide sites for these 
temporary reuse homes. In many cases, also, 
they have provided the necessary utilities, 
The Federal Government, through the Con- 
gress, made two appropriations, totaling 
$445,627,000, to finance its part of this pro- 
gram. 

Originally, it was planned to convert war 
structures into 200,000 temporary units under 
this program. This would, of course, have 
provided accommodations for many more 
than 200,000 persons. Rising costs of labor 
and building materials, as well as rising costs 
caused by the increased time required for 
completion due to shortages, have made it 
necessary for the Government several times 
during the past year to cut back the tempo- 
rary reuse program. 

Prior to February 1, 1947, allocations had 
been made for 158,834 units, but the rising 
costs of building and the scarcity of materials 
made it necessary recently to suspend 8.357 
of these. With cut-backs, which had been 
ordered earlier, it now appears that it will 
be possible, out of Federal appropriations, 
to provide for only about 150,000 units or 
approximately 25 percent fewer than was 
planned. Of these 95,451 units have been 
completed and around 55,000, including sus- 
pended units, are under construction. 

No more allocations out of the funds 
available under the Lanham Act can be made, 
Prior to the time cut-backs and suspensions 
were ordered, as a result of the approaching 
exhaustion of funds, however, many local 
groups such as city governments and educa- 
tional institutions, already had obligated or 
spent considerable funds of their own as re- 
quired under the Lanham Act. This was 
done to acquire sites, provide utilities or 
community facilities to accommodate the 
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housing which they confidently expected 
would be set up. In some instances they also 
spent funds on a reimbursable basis, to pro- 
vide utilities and perform other necessary 
work in connection with these houses. When 
it became obvious that some temporary reuse 
units could not be completed at Federal 
expense, many local bodies set aside funds 
of their own in order to bring these units 
to completion. 


The President asks for further appro- 
priation by the Congress of $50,000,000. 
The committee has recommended unan- 
imously $35,500,000 to fulfill its contrac- 
tural obligations. 

These obligations fall 
categories: 

First. Completion of all units now 
under contract, including approximately 
8,357 units suspended since December 14, 
1946. 

Second. Completion of approximately 
4,869 units which were canceled in pre- 
vious cut-backs. 

Third. Reimbursement of public bod- 
ies for expenditures of thei: own funds 
for the completion of approximately 400 
units which otherwise would have been 
canceled. 

Fourth. Reimbursement of public bod- 
ies for the cost of utility and other on- 
site work performed by them in connec- 
tion with veterans’ temporary housing 
on a reimbursable basis. 

The Federal Government must carry 
out contractual obligations accepted in 
good faith by educational institutions, 
municipalities and other local bodies. 

It is recommended, by the committee 
therefore, that the authorization con- 
tained in section 502 (d) of the Lanham 
Act be increased by $35,500,000 and that 
the funds subsequently appropriated un- 
der the increased authorization be avail- 
able to meet the four obligations speci- 
fied above. 

Over and above these contractual ob- 
ligations, we have obvious responsibil- 
ities to those who served their country in 
the armed forces. Under our program 
about half of the temporary reuse hous- 
ing is made available to colleges and 
other institutions of learning to house 
veterans while they are studying under 
the terms of the GI bill of rights. The 
other housing is set up in crowded cities, 
where otherwise many of our returned 
servicemen would be unable to find ac- 
commodations. Rentals of these tempo- 
rary structures average $30 per family 
unit. I am sure I do not need to stress 
the urgency of the completion of this 
program to alleviate the stringent hous- 
ing shortage faced by so many of our 
veterans. 

In the city of Pittsburgh, provision was 
made for 750 emergency homes for vet- 
erans. The program is still 75 units short 
of the 750 contemplated and contracted 
for in March 1946. Of those erected only 
about one-half are ready for occupancy. 
Those completed are now housing 376 
families. 

I urge the Congress to support the 
committee’s recommendation and carry 
out our obligations to the veterans. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, regardless of the merits of the pro- 
gram, I think this is a solemn contract 


into four 
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between the Government and the munic- 
ipalities of this country, and between 
the Government and the colleges of this 
country. I feel that they ought to carry 
out these contracts. They are serving a 
useful purpose, and the main purpose 
is to get homes for the returning veterans 
of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 (a) 
of the act entitled “An act to expedite the 
provision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940. as amended (42 
U. S. C. 1572 (a)), is amended by striking out 
“$410,000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$460,000,000."” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 460,000,000“ and 
insert “$445.500,000.” 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rr to the 
committee amendment: On page 1, line 8, 
strike out 445,500,000“ and insert “$454,- 
000,000.” 


Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, this bill, 
H. R. 2780, as reported by the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
would authorize the appropriation of 
funds to complete all suspended units 
covered by remittent contract with edu- 
cational institutions and local agencies 
except those on which the Government 
has expended no funds, an estimated 
1,622 units, and those on which the Gov- 
ernment expenditures have been in- 
curred only in dismantling or transpor- 
tation, an estimated 2,108 units. This 
amendment would restore the funds for 
those 2,108 units. There is still no pro- 
vision for the 1,622 units. 

These 2,108 housing units have been 
dismantled. Parts of them are in one 
place and parts in another, The various 
colleges and communities have prepared 
the land and provided the utilities—on 
the sites—they have made their plans to 
use these houses. The housing, which 
this amendment would provide, is largely 
for the use of veterans who wish to com- 
plete their education at either high 
school or college. With the married vet- 
erans, time is of the essence. They have 
to obtain their education now or forego 
the opportunity. They cannot wait a 
year or 2 years or 3 years, because their 
increasing family responsibilities will 
necessitate their going into gainful 
employment. 

In addition to the expense of provid- 
ing sites, the colleges and schools have 
made plans for the increase of their fac- 
ulties in order to take care of these men, 
It is not merely a question of reimburs- 
ing them for the money they have ex- 
pended in the actual preparation of the 
land and providing the utilities, they 
have had to make plans to increase 
classroom facilities, engage additional 
instructors, and program their courses. 

Under the GI bill of rights we made 
provision for these boys to have an edu- 
cation, yet we turn to them and say, 
“You cannot have it because you have 
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no place to live.” The married veteran 
today under the amount that is allowed 
him to go to school can barely get by. 
Under this housing you will be giving 
him adequate housing at an average 
cost, as testified, of $30 a month. I 
should like to know where else he could 
get a house for $30 a month to live in and 
go to school. I do not see why we should 
mislead these veterans and say that we 
will give them an education and then 
turn around on the other hand and say, 
“You cannot have it because we will not 
provide you a place to live.” 

The 1,622 units that have not been 
dismantled might be used for some other 
purpose, but those that have been torn 
down and transported, the Government 
having paid for that, should be utilized 
and put into effect for these veterans. 

All of you who have had any expe- 
rience in demolishing houses and re- 
building them realize that the material 
is worth almost the cost of tearing them 
down and transporting them to the new 
place. I want to know if you are going 
to throw away all this material that is so 
scarce—electric wiring, plumbing, and 
other building materials—and then re- 
imburse the cities for the utilities and 
the streets, and just let the unfinished 
buildings stand as monuments to con- 
tracts broken by the Government. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted 
and that 2,108 additional veterans will 
be provided the means of going to school 
and obtaining an education. Perhaps 
2,108 others can go the next year, and the 
year after. This will pyramid into sev- 
eral thousand veterans getting an edu- 
cation. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RILEY] to increase 
the funds in this legislation because I am 
fearful that we cannot fulfill the Gov- 
ernment’s contract with many communi- 
ties on the amount approved by the com- 
mittee. 

In several cities in my congressional 
district. there are unfinished veterans’ 
temporary-housing projects—not be- 
cause the local community did not meet 
its end of the deal but because they were 
caught in a curtailment of the Nation- 
wide program when the original appro- 
priation was exhausted. I want these 
projects to be completed. 

Without increasing this appropriation 
many communities will suffer. It may be 
that in my own district the projects are 
far enough advanced to qualify in cate- 
gory 3, listed in table 11 in the commit- 
tee’s report, and I believe that they will, 
but I am thinking primarily of the vet- 
eran and I want to see him get the maxi- 
mum benefit from this temporary-hous- 
ing program. I feel that all allocations 
made under the original act should be 
fulfilled and that those 3,730 units com- 
ing under categories 1 and 2 should also 
be completed. 

I know something of the great increase 
in cost of the projects over the estimates 
and I can sympathize with the Federal 
Public Housing Administration in the 
problems which it has faced in connec- 
tion with this program. 
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In my district, the citizenry has been 
justly aroused because of the exorbitant 
cost per unit—so much so that an in- 
vestigation is now under way to deter- 
mine the reason—and I believe that 
every precaution should now be taken to 
hold down this cost. It may well be that 
if the projects now being held up are 
again started toward completion this 
high cost per unit will be considerably 
whittled down. There is no question but 
what the cost per unit was greatly af- 
fected when the majority of the units 
were not completed. 

It will also be noted in the committee’s 
hearings that the cost of the units in- 
creased on a Nation-wide scale before 
the program was well under way and that 
was a major reason for the high cost 
which drew such unfavorable criticism 
throughout the country. 

Which is all the more reason why this 
House should give the FPHA the addi- 
tional funds asked in the gentleman’s 
amendment. Let us try to avoid another 
break-down in the program which will 
leave further bad taste with the public. 

This is an important matter to many 
veterans. We have not gone near far 
enough in trying to get at an honest 
solution of the housing program. Every 
veteran cannot afford to build or buy a 
house—as a matter of fact very, very 
few can at the present cost. We must 
provide this temporary, low-rental hous- 
1 oa him in as great a volume as pos- 

e. 

The units allotted throughout the Na- 
tion under the original appropriation 
were few enough—it is unthinkable that 
this Congress will not see to it that at 
least this small number of units are com- 
pleted. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am definitely in favor 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, because I think 
there is a definite and positive need for 
additional money that this bill does not 
supply for these temporary units: I am 
speaking from experience in my district. 
I do not know how it affects you in your 
less densely populated areas. But where 
we have some 15,000 student veterans 
going to college in Los Angeles County 
in southern California, where we have 
more than 15,000 making application for 
homes and we cannot find them, where 
the projects that were originally started 
under the original bill are only one-third 
completed, and this bill will hardly fin- 
ish the job, and where the funds pro- 
vided in this bill do nothing at all for 
the projects that are knocked down and 
have not come to the 10 percent com- 
pletion category, I think additional 
funds are needed. 

For what little we can get out of it 
I am speaking also for the need in other 
Parts of the Nation. As much as we 
want to practice economy here, I am cer- 
tainly not for economizing where these 
boys and their families do not have a 
place to live. When I said that, I mean 
that if they do have a place it is a very 
inadequate trailer or in the back of a 
car or some makeshift chicken coop. 

The Governor of our State was here 
this week and he informed us that the 
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population increase in the State of Cali- 
fornia is 25 percent of the total popu- 
lation increase in the United States since 
1940, which is about 2,500,000. Of that 
2,500,000, at least 50 percent are in 
southern California. We sent 700,000 
men into the war. We have 900,000 vet- 
erans in the State of California at the 
present time. 200,000 of them are from 
all States in the Union. We want these 
boys taken care of. We do not care 
where they come from. They do not 
have sufficiert housing there. 

As much a: I prefer that this should 
be a permanent housing project rather 
than a temporary housing project, I 
think the expediency of the situation re- 
quires immediate action, and we should 
not be so close to the line that we cannot 
do whatever we can with these projects 
that are 10 percent completed. 

With reference to this particular proj- 
ect that I referred to, it will not be com- 
pleted sufficiently under the terms of this 
bill. There are many, many units that 
are knocked down and half completed 
and are, of course, not completed to the 
extent of 10 percent, and they will be on 
the ground rusting away. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. RILEY. The gentleman referred 
to permanent housing. It is going to be 
several years before the colleges can 
have permanent housing and in the 
meantime these married veterans will 
have passed out into the world to earn 
their living and they will be deprived of 
their education. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I thoroughly 
agree with the geritleman’s statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his statement. 
Iam certainly wholeheartedly in favor of 
everything he has said. Is it not true 
that the State of California and the city 
of Los Angeles have to date expended 
about $534,000 on site work relating to 
these projects? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is a very 
important point, and I am glad the gen- 
tleman mentioned it. There has been 
no penny pinching as far as the State 
of California is concerned in preparing 
for these sites. I understand that we 
have spent not that amount, but $834,000 
has been spent out of the funds of the 
State of California. There is now a bill 
before the State legislature to complete 
temporary building units in the event 
the Federal Government failed in its 
contract that they made with us when 
this original bill passed. I think it is a 
sad commentary on the responsibility of 
the Congress. I do not disagree alto- 
gether with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations when he says 
that there is inefficiency in the admin- 
istration of it, but there is also a neces- 
sary expediency to be met. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take the 5 minutes to which I 
am entitled at this time. I want to 
wholeheartedly endorse the raising of 
this amount. It applies not only to the 
district of the gentleman from South 
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Carolina [Mr. RET] but to districts 
all over the Nation, including my own. 
I understand the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. FLETCHER] will offer an 
amendment to which the committee has 
agreed. 

I want to thank the committee because 
I realize it means a great deal to us in 
California who have at this time, accord- 
ing to our senatorial housing survey re- 
port of the State Senate of California, a 
shortage of 743,000 units. Twenty-five 
percent of those are estimated to be 
units which would.be available for vet- 
erans. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. It is true we appre- 
ciate the contemplated action of the 
committee, but nevertheless we doubt 
very much whether that will be a suffi- 
cient amount to finish up the number of 
houses which are needed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Iam afraid it would 
not be, but I am sure it will finish many 
units which are vitally needed at this 
time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There are 400 at Fort Devens in my dis- 
trict. They will not be available to the 
veterans unless the amendment is agreed 


to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I will take only a minute. The chair- 
man of the committee has told us there 
are about 3,700 structures which will not 
be put up, althought the walls and nec- 
essary physical structure are available, 
because it costs too much. We know 
very well that if these structures are not 
erected under this program it is not go- 
ing to be done for a long time, because 
some other way must be found by these 
institutions to do it. 

I have communications from my dis- 
trict pleading for housing for student 
veterans. I think shis is no time, in the 
interest of the veterans of this country, 
to stop because it will cost a couple of 
thousand dollars more to build each unit. 
The important thing now is to get these 
accommodations. Therefore, I intend to 
support this amendment on that ground, 
It is a question of getting the housing 
for ithe veterans when it is available, be- 
cause if it is not gotten now it will be 
wasted. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GAMBLE. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to Camp Shanks, is he not? I 
mean the colleges that use Camp 
Shanks? 

Mr. JAVITS. I include the needs of all 
the five great colleges and universities 
in my district. 

5 Mr. GAMBLE. Well, that is included 
ere, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would virtually restore the 
3,730 units which we have taken from 
the program. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. RILEY], I assume, 
inasmuch as he increases the amount 
by $9,000,000, contends that the program 
can be completed with $9,000,000, where- 
as the FPHA requests $15,000,000 to do 
that job. Now, it is very uncertain 
whether it could be done with $9,000,000. 
I wonder if we would want to do it for 
the reason that this construction is very 
costly construction. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Youncs.oop] called 
attention to the fact that in the process 
of demolition, transportation, and re- 
constructing them there was additional 
cost. Now, have in mind that these 
projects were stopped because of the un- 
usually high cost of rebuilding them as 
temporary structures. Now, why? Let 
us compare the cost per unit of this 
temporary program with the unit cost 
of the permanents which we have built. 
The permanents today, including not 
only the physical properties, the build- 
ing itself, but the real estate, were con- 
structed for an average of $4,461 per 
unit. This program was stopped be- 
cause, if we werc to go ahead with these 
3,730 units, the construction of the tem- 
porary units alone would average $4,100. 
So, taking into consideration the value 
of the land, site improvement, and so 
forth, upon which these temporaries 
were located. it would bring the cost of 
these temporary units up to something 
over $6,000. That is why it was stopped 
to begin with. We feel we can justify 
going ahead with 90 percent of this pro- 
gram because so much work has been 
done on the 99 percent that it is merely 
investing for the purpose of saving the 
money we have already spent. 

The estimated average cost of com- 
pleting these units, the 90 percent of 
them, is only $2,725. It just cannot be 
justified that we appropriate any part 
of the $15,000,000 in the hope that we 
can complete these 3.730 units for as 
little as we can construct permanent 
homes; and our objective, of course, is 
to provide permanent homes for these 
veterans, not temporary shacks. Some 
of them are little better than shacks. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Are the figures 
the gentleman quoted on the Quonset 
hut type of construction? Certainly the 
Quonset hut type does not cost as much 
as the gentleman quoted. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I was giving the 
average. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. All right, but take 
the Quonset hut, and many of them have 
been constructed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. We have to deal 
with averages. We cannot deal with 
separate units. Congress has not the 
time to take each separate building 
project apart and put it together again 
to see if it is economically sound. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. But if funds are 
not provided, there will be not hundreds 
but thousands of veterans withovt 
homes. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Our interest and ob- 
jective is the building of permanent 
units for veterans. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Yes; but we are 
not doing it. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. But we car provide 
for it. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. There is no pro- 


vision for it in this bill. 


Mr. WOLCOTT. ‘here is no reason 
why we should expend more money than 
is economically sound. It can be done 
in some cases. We find that in the case 
of these houses that we can spend on the 
average of about $2,000 more and pro- 
vide permanent housing. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. We have a lot of 
veterans who are without adequate hous- 
ing waiting for the present program. 
That is not here. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Nobody is more con- 
cerned with providing housing for vet- 
erans or anybody else than I and this 
committee. Tomorrow we expect to re- 
port out a bill which will make many 
thousands of units available to veterans. 
I think the gentleman will be very well 
satisfied with our endeavors when we get 
through with the program. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I wish to ask 
the chairman of the committee if the 
committee action on this bill gave any 
consideration to a number of other bills 
that are pending with regard to the fact 
that when these houses were demolished 
and removed and reconstructed in these 
municipalities, and particularly at col- 
leges, that the title to that housing as 
reconstructed might remain in those col- 
leges? Because it would probably cost 
more to demolish them as now required 
by the Lanham Act than it would to let 
them remain. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I know what the 
gentleman has in mind, but we must re- 
member that in the case of these particu- 
lar structures some were erected on leased 
property. We did not take a fee title to 
the property but they were put up as 
temporary structures on leased property 
and we have a guaranty in the lease 
contract that we will restore this prop- 
erty to its original condition. That 
means the houses must be demolished. 
Otherwise we have got to get fee title. 
That is something that will take more 
time than we have to devote to it here 
today. We cannot decide that in 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the com- 
mittee is giving consideration to it? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I assure the gentle- 
man that the committee will give con- 
sideration to that problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The question was taken: and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. McDonovucH 
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and Mr. RILEY) there were—yeas 26, 
noes 46. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment may be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again read the committee 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out “460,000,000” and insert 8448, 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 

to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Sec. 2. That the additional funds herein 
authorized shall be available to carry out 
the purposes of sections 501, 502, and 503 
of said act of October 14, 1940, as amended, 
but shall be available only for necessary ex- 
penses in (1) completing the provision of 
temporary housing (including dwelling units 
not under construction) for which a contract 
in writing with any educational institution, 
State or political subdivision thereof, local 
public agency, or nonprofit organization had 
been made prior to the enactment hereof 
pursuant to title V of said act of October 
14, 1940, as amended, and (2) reimbursing 
any such educational institution, State or 
political subdivision thereof, local public 
agency, or nonprofit organizution (a) for 
funds expended by it in completing any 
such temporary housing (exclusive of the 
costs of site acquisition and preparation, or 
the installation of streets and utility mains), 
or (b) for the cost of utility and other work 
in connection with any such temporary hous- 
ing performed by it for the Administrator 
on a reimbursable basis pursuant to section 
502 (b) of said act of October 14, 1940, as 
amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 4, strike out “(including 
dwelling units not under construction)“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 9, 
strike out “amended” and insert “amended: 
Provided, That such additional funds shall 
not be available for completing suspended 
units with respect to which, prior to April 
1, 1947, no expenditures were made by the 
Administrator or the only expenditures made 
by the Administrator were for dismantling 
or dismantling and transportation,”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 24, 
strike out “amended” and insert “amended, 
and (3) making payment, in an aggregate 
amount not exceeding $500,000, to such edu- 
cational institutions, States, or political sub- 
divisions thereof, local public agencies and 
nonprofit organizations of amounts equal to 
actual expenditures made by them prior to 
April 1, 1947, for costs of site acquisition and 
preparation, or installation of streets and 
utility mains, with respect to suspended units 
Pi to in the proviso in clause (1) 
above,” 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr: Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLETCHER: 
Page 2, line 25, after the word “payment” 
strike out the words “in an aggregate amount 
not exceeding $500,000.” 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
FPHA unwittingly gave the Banking and 
Currency Committee the wrong details 
regarding the projects and amount of 
money needed to complete projects un- 
der discussion. After the FPHA had 
more time to thoroughly go into the 
question it found several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, might be need- 
ed to reimburse the various cities and 
political subdivisions for money spent on 
projects that were not completed—that 
is, the projects not within the 10 percent 
of completion—which we were striking 
from the bill. It was the intention of the 
committee to completely reimburse the 
political subdivisions, the cities, and edu- 
cational bodies for the moneys which 
they had spent in the preparation of sites 
and utilities. 

The bill which is the companion to this 
one in the Senate is identical with our 
bill with the exception of this particular 
phrase. They have not this $500,000 fig- 
ure in the Senate bill, and I offer this 
amendment to make the House bill come 
in agreement with the Senate bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. FLETCHER] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. McGrecor, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 2780) to amend section 502 
(a) of the act entitled “An act to expe- 
dite the provision of housing in connec- 
tion with national defense, and for other 
purposes,” pursuant to House Resolution 
199, he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
ee and third reading of the 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill S. 854, a com- 
panion bill to the bill just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and substitute the provisions of the bill 
H. R. 2780 just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The bill H. R. 2780 was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1948 


Mr. TABFR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in or- 
der at any time on Friday for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to file a privi- 
leged report on the Navy Department 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LATHAM (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Rrcorp and in- 
clude an article. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to announce the pro- 
gram for next week. 

On Monday we will have memorial 
services here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and I express the hope that 
as many Members as possible will be in 
attendance. 

On Tuesday we will call the Private 
Calendar and then will take up the Navy 
Department appropriation bill. It is 
expected that the consideration of that 
bill will continue through Wednesday 
and possibly Thursday. 
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After the completion of the Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill we expect to 
take up S. 814, the so-called wool bill, 
and also H. Res. 176, which is an inves- 
tigatory resolution for the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Conference reports on H. J. Res. 153, 
the so-called foreign relief bill, and H. R. 
$020, the so-called labor bill, will be in 
order at any time if such reports are 
ready for consideration. 

Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PACE. Does the gentleman have 
any information at this time in regard 
to the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
which we understood was coming up 
Monday? 

Mr. HALLECK. I cannot say when 
that will come up, but I will say it will 
not be on the program for next week. 


TENTH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON OPER- 
ATIONS OF UNRRA—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 254) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States of 
America: í 

I am transmitting herewith the tenth 
quarterly report covering the operations 
of UNRRA and the expenditure of funds 
appropriated by the Congress for this 
purpose. 

During the quarter under review—Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, to December 31, 1946—es- 
timated shipments of supplies from the 
United States to UNRRA receiving 
countries amounted to approximately 
1,813,192 tons, valued at approximately 
$182,732,000. Cumulative world ship- 
ments by UNRRA as of December 31, 
1946, were approximately 19,885,870 tons, 
valued at approximately $2,311,225,000. 
Of these totals, shipments from the 
United States were approximately 14,- 
890,685 tons, valued at approximately 
$1,664,082,000 or, respectively, 75 percent 
and 72 percent of the total. 

The approximate value of supplies re- 
maining to be shipped on January 1, 
1947, was a world total of $660,000,000. 


Two developments at the turn of the 


year impelled the Central Committee of 
UNRRA to make adjustments in the cat- 
egories of supplies still to be shipped 
from the United States. The first was a 
critical shortage of food, affecting par- 
ticularly Austria, Poland, and Greece. 
The second was the fact that certain 
items being procured in the United 
States could not be delivered in time for 
shipment to Europe by March 31, 1947, 
or to the Far East by June 30, 1947. As 
a result the proposal of UNRRA was 
adopted by the Central Committee on 
February 3, 1947, for the establishment of 
an emergency food program in the 
amount of $35,000,000. This amount was 
to be obtained from contracts which 
could not be shipped before the dead lines 
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to the value of $25,000,000 an amount 
of $4,000,000 from the Director Gen- 
eral’s reserve, and an amount of $3,000,- 
000 from the Czechoslovakian program 
on the basis of information that Czecho- 
slovakia’s relative recovery far exceeded 
that of other recipient countries. The 
food program was distributed so that 
Austria would receive $20,000,000, Poland 
$11,000,000, and Greece $4,000,000. 

Thus UNRRA, by shifting its remain- 
ing resources, was able to meet a serious 
food deficit in the first quarter of 1947. 
I mention this particular fact to illus- 
trate that the specter of hunger is still 
close to the peoples of many liberated 
areas. It is this condition which it is in- 
tended that the United States will help 
to relieve through a 1947 United States 
relief program. We cannot allow our 
vast efforts through UNRRA and 
through other means to remain incom- 
plete. It will take a relatively small 
amount in 1947 to help assure that most 
liberated countries finally will be able 
to meet their own needs without free as- 
sistance from outside sources. 

In addition to its task of providing 
supplies to devastated countries, UNRRA 
has carried out 2 second major responsi- 
bility, that of caring for displaced per- 
sons. Several hundred thousand dis- 
placed persons will be unrepatriated on 
June 30, 1947, when the resources avail- 
able to UNRRA will be exhausted. The 
United Nations has votec to assume the 
responsibility for these displaced persons 
through an International Refugee Or- 
ganization to be composed of member 
nations. I have recommendec to the 
Congress that the United States join the 
TRO and that we appropriate the sum 
$75,000,000 as the United States share of 
the operating fund which is required 
for the care of these unfortunate people. 

The Congress now is considering a 
joint resolution which provides tiie sum 
of $350,000,000 for relief assistance by 
the United States to the people of coun- 
tries devastated by war. This sum is 
comparatively small in relation to 
amounts already made available by this 
Government through various means. It 
is an amount, however, which is of tre- 
mendous importance in completing the 
vast efforts we already have made. 
Other countries which can make contri- 
butions for relief assistance in 1947 have 
been consulted through the Secretariat 
of the United Nations and through other 
channels. 

The United States has the resources 
needed by war-devastated countries to 
carry them through this year into a new 
year in which most of them may hope 
that they will achieve economic recovery. 
The peace of the world can be realized 
only when people are free from the fear 
of hunger. 

The goal is close. The United States 
can help many countries reach that goal 
in a few more months through the sup- 
plies which the joint resolution on relief 
assistance will provide. I have no doubt 
that the American people desire that we 
finish what UNRRA has so well begun. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THe WauirTe House, May 15, 1947. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JONES of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to include certain tables 
in the remarks he made in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole this afternoon. 

Mr. SCHWABE of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
1 5 letter to the President written by 

m. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to include in his remarks 
made in the Committee of the Whole 
a telegram from a civic body in Los 
Angeles. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 


sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Bennett of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. MICHENER), for 5 days, 
on account of death in family. 

To Mr. Benvex (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for an indefinite period, on 
account of iliness in the family. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


THE PALESTINE SITUATION 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues may be interested in a brief re- 
port of a visit which I made to the first 
committee of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly which considered the 
terms of reference and constitution of 
the 11-member Special Committee on 
the Palestine Question just appointed. 
This session served to crystallize for me 
the Palestine issue and the relationship 
to it of the United States in such a way 
as may prove of interest to the House. 
The representatives of the Jewish Agency 
and the Arab Higher Committee of Pal- 
estine both testified. The Jewish Agency 
representative claimed that the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home 
was to have been the process, while the 
Jewish commonwealth would be the con- 
summation of Jewish aspirations in Pal- 
estine. e asked for an open door to 
immigration and land settlement in Pal- 
estine for the displaced and utterly des- 
perate Jews in Europe. But the Arab 
position was of special interest due to 
its peculiar intransigeance. 

The representative of the Palestine 
Arab Higher Committee said that the 
Arabs will not consider or even discuss 
the meaning of the Jewish national 
home, that they want immediate and 
complete stoppage of all immigration 
into Palestine and refuse, in advance, 
any solution like partition—impairing 
or diminishing Arab sovereignty in the 
whole or any part of Palestine. 

My experience here reported follows 
an exchange of correspondence on Pales- 
tine with Secretary of State Marshall by 
30 Members on the Republican side of the 
House of whom I was one. We asked 
Secretary Marshall three questions, all 
directed toward ascertaining the United 
States policy with respect to the instant 
proceedings before the United Nations 
Assembly on Palestine. The Secretary of 
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State answered in substance that “it 
would be premature for this Government 
to develop its policy with regard to the 
substance of this question in such a way 
as to limit the full utilization of that 
committee’s”—the United Nations Spe- 
cial Committee—“recommendations and 
its report.” 

This reply and what I observed at the 
United Nations session induced in me the 
conviction that our Government was giv- 
ing, though probably unwittingly, a dis- 
tinct impression to the people of the 
United States and to the nations of the 
world represented in the United Nations, 
that we may be abandoning our long 
standing and often reiterated policy in 
favor of the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine, for an at- 
titude of cool neutrality. Such an im- 
pression should not be permitted to be 
created or to persist. 

All of us know that a decision on 
Palestine without United States support 
will not be worth much, and that the 
United States must take a hand in im- 
plementing a decision if it is ever to be 
carried out, Unless we give that assur- 
ance now, the special committee will de- 
cide little if anything. The United 
States attitude, therefore, will determine 
whether or not the Palestine problem 
will be solved by the United States. 

From what I have seen already, it is 
not too early to call for a three-point pro- 
gram for United States action on Pales- 
tine in the United Nations. First, that 
the United States shall say now unequivo- 
cally that the United States policy has 
not changed, that we support the promise 
of the Jewish national home in Palestine 
and the opening of Palestine to full 
Jewish immigration compatible with its 
economic capacity, and that we will state 
before the United. Nations Special Com- 
mittee of Inquiry just what the United 
States will do to implement a solution. 
Second, that we will take a part in a 
Palestine settlement. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can Committee of Inquiry, for example, 
made a number of recommendations re- 
garding the equalization of standards of 
living and standards of education be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in Palestine. It 
recommended plans for large scale agri- 
cultural and industrial development in 
Palestine. Such plans will take money— 
the Jews of the world will put up a good 
deal of it, but the United States even 
with modest contributions for this pur- 
pose could help enormously in the cer- 
tainty of the result. Again, the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry sug- 
gested a trusteeship under the United 
Nations to see Palestine through a transi- 
tory period until a commonwealth could 
be achieved. Will the United States con- 
sent to be one of the trustees and to par- 
ticipate in the negotiation of a trustee- 
ship agreement? Third, the focal point 
of disaffection in Palestine and in the 
world regarding Palestine is the stop- 
page of immigration. The United States 
could urge upon the special committee 
that it make interim recommendations 
for immigration into Palestine until a 
final solution is agreed to. Declarations 
on these questions would be policy and 
would look much different to the people 
of the United States and the people of 
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the world than the statement in Secre- 
tary Marshall's letter of May 5 that “it 
would be premature for this Government 
to develop its policy with regard to the 
future government of Palestine.” 

The United States insisted in the 
United Nations on a neutral committee 
of nations. If we are to take the State 
Department and the United States dele- 
gate at their word, then the United 
States should have been a member of 
such a committee because it is neutral. 
I do not imply any criticism of either 
our distinguished Secretary of State to 
whom I pay the greatest honor, or of 
our eminent and gracious delegate to the 
United Nations. I feel rather that it is 
our fault in the Congress and among 
the people that we have not made our 
position so crystal clear on Palestine, 
that our Secretary of State and our dele- 
gate to the United Nations would speak 
out without hesitation at this session of 
the general assembly for the redemption 
of the promise of the Jewish national 
home, and for Jewish immigration into 
and close settlement on the land of Pal- 
estine. 

We have had other experiences with 
this kind of dealing by the United States 
Government regarding Palestine which 
could happen here again. At almost 
the same time that the President was 
giving assurances regarding Palestine to 
the Jews in the United States late in 1944 
and in 1945, he was on April 5, 1945, 
writing to ibn-Saud, the King of Saudi 
Arabia, that the United States would 
take no action on Palestine “without full 
consultation with both Arabs and Jews,” 
or “which, might prove hostile to the 
Arab people.“ This declaration arose to 
plague President Truman when he was 
advised on October 5, 1946, by King ibn- 
Saud that the Government of Saudi 
Arabia considered his demand for the 
admission of 100,000 Jewish displaced 
persons into Palestine to be a contradic- 
tion “of previous promises made by the 
Government of the United States,” cer- 
tainly not a pretty position for the 
United States to be placed in. 

The United States policy on Palestine 
is clear, and it must be emphatically 
stated, certainly to the Arabs, and to the 
world. On December 19, 1945, the Con- 
gress in Concurrent Resolution 44 stated 


The United States shall use its good offices 
with the mandatory power to the end that 
Palestine shall be opened for free entry of 
Jews into that country to the maximum of 
its agricultural and economic potentialities, 
and that there shall be full opportunity or 
colonization and development so that they 
may freely proceed with the upbuilding of 
Palestine as the Jewish National Home and, 
in association with all elements of the popu- 
lation, establish Palestine as a democratic 
commonwealth in which all men, regardless 
of race or creed, shall have equal rights. 


The President clearly stated the ex- 
ecutive policy in his letter to King ibn- 
Saud of October 26, 1946. He said that— 


The Government and people of the United 
States have given support to the concept 
of a Jewish National Home in Palestine ever 
since the termination of World War I which 
resulted in the freeing of a large area of the 
Near East, including Palestine, and the estab- 
lishment of a number of independent states 
3 are now members of the United Na- 

ons. 
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This followed a long line of similar 
declarations, beginning in 1919, by Presi- 
dents Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Roosevelt. Not only does this represent 
the official policy of the United States, 
but it reflects the understanding of all 
our people. On July 2, 1945, a majority 
of the Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress in a communication to the Presi- 
dent said: 

We earnestly request you to use your in- 
fluence with the Government of Great 
Britain, the mandatory for Palestine, to open 
forthwith the doors of Palestine to unre- 
stricted Jewish immigration and coloniza- 
tion; and we hope that you will urge all in- 
terested governments to join with the United 
States toward the end of establishing Pales- 
tine as a free and democratic Jewish com- 
monwealth at the earliest possible time. 


On the same date in a petition to the 
President, the Governors of 40 of the 48 
States joined in the same policy pro- 
nouncement as follows: 

We believe that the time has come when 
concrete measures must be taken to open the 
doors of Palestine to Jewish mass immigra- 
tion and colonization and to bring about the 
earliest transformation of that country into 
a free and democratic Jewish commonwealth, 


and we most earnestly urge you to take such ` 


action as will contribute to this end. 


There can be no question about the 
international covenant undertaken to the 
Jewish people. The Balfour Declaration 
of November 2, 1917, said: 

His Majesty's Government views with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a national 
home for the Jewish people and will use their 
best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of this object. 


This declaration was incorporated in 
the mandate granted to Great Britain 
by the League of Nations which said: 

Whereas the principal Allied Powers have 
also agreed that the mandatory should be 
responsible for putting into effect the dec- 
laration originally made on the 2d of Novem- 
ber 1917, between the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty, and adopted by the said 
powers in favor of the establishment in Pal- 
estine of a national home for the Jewish 
people. 

And in article 2 continued: 

The mandatory shall be responsible for 
placing the country under such political, ad- 
ministrative, and economic conditions as will 


secure the establishment of the Jewish na- 
tional home. 


The United States is a party to this 
international covenant. In the Ameri- 
can-British Palestine Mandate Conven- 
tion of December 3, 1924, it was stated: 

Subject to the provisions of the pr-sent 
convention, the United States consents to the 
administration of Palestine by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the mandate recited 
above. 


Yet, in the face of these solemn in- 
ternational covenants and commitments, 
Great Britain promulgated its infamous 
white paper of May 1939, arbitrarily 
cutting off the right of the Jews to settle 
closely upon the land of Palestine and to 
make it their Jewish national home. 
Britain has persisted in this action since 
that date with the result that Palestine 
is a police state, ridden with terror, de- 
prived of elementary civil rights or the 
equal protection of the laws, and barring 
from its gates hundreds of thousands of 
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Jewish refugees and DF's, the remnant 
of the martyred Jews of Europe. 

At the session of the United Nations 
Political Committee, to which I referred, 
I was amazed to hear not only the in- 
transigeance of the Palestinian Arab 
Higher Committee, but the threats and 
belligerency of the other Arab countries. 
The delegate of Iraq, declared that Jew- 
ish immigration into Palestine as guar- 
anteed by the mandate would be a 
declaration of war, and an invitation to 
fighting. He said such immigration 
would show the aggressive intentions of 
the Jews against the Arab countries. 
These words sounded strangely reminis- 
cent of Hitler who declared against the 
aggressive intentions of the Poles and 
the Jews at the same time that they 
were being gassed and cremated. The 
Arabs demanded the immediate inde- 
pendence of Palestine—a palpable effort 
to freeze the status quo of an Arab ma- 
jority without any reference to the fact 
that an illegal British policy barring 
Jewish immigration had left out the 500,- 
000 Jews from Europe, who the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry esti- 
mated would emigrate from Europe to 
Palestine if allowed todoso. This num- 


` ber alone would give the Jews parity in 


population with the Arabs. 

The question we face is whether the 
democratic nations will permit them- 
selves to be bullied by feudal princes and 
landowners holding millions of Arabs in 
abject subjection in their own countries. 
Who is making these threats against the 
peace of the world and accusing the un- 
fortunate displaced Jews of aggressive 
intentions? Palestine consists of 10,000 
square miles of territory while 1,000,000 
square miles were conquered from the 
Turks by the Allied Powers in World 
War I, and established as territory of the 
future Arab states which have all now 
come into being. Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Transjordan, and Saudi Arabia are all 
the results of that action. Anyone who 
has been in the Middle East, as I have, 
knows that the Arab countries have not 
begun to approach the development, 
even as sovereign nations, which Jews in 
a little over a decade have accomplished 
in a mandated Palestine. Yet I am sure 
that the people of these countries and 
their more enlightened leaders want a 
better and more secure life fully as much 
as do the Jews of Palestine. 

But we find in many Arab countries 
a high rate of illiteracy, a ghastly rate of 
infant mortality, a short life expectancy 
for the ordinary people, the crudest con- 
ditions of life, and a society in which 2 
percent rule the 98 percent with an iron 
hand. Millions of dollars in oil royalties 
have, for instance, gone into certain of 
these countries, but has there been any 
appreciable improvement in schools, hos- 
pitals, roads, sanitation, housing, or 
other attributes of a modern civilization 
for the people? Of course not. 

In view of the threats of the delegate 
from Iraq we have a right to inquire as to 
the competence of such threats in the 
Middle East. The Iraqian Army num- 
bers about 25,000 men without motorized 
equipment to cross the Arabian Desert 
separating Iraq from Palestine. ‘The 
Egyptian Army numbers 60,000 trained 
for police duty and without equipment 
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to cross the desert of Sinai separating 
Egypt from Palestine. The Syrian and 
Lebanese armies number at the most 
20,000 trained for police duty. The 
Saudi-Arabian Army consists of a few 
thousand regulars, and otherwise of 
tribal levys difficult to muster into a mili- 
tary force. The Trans-Jordan Army to- 
tals 16,000 and is a creation of the British 
and under British officers. I believe that 
the Jews of Palestine, given half a break 
on equipment, will be perfectly ready to 
rest on their own ability to cope with all 
Arab forces which may be directed 
against them formally or informally. I 
would doubt very much that any of the 
belligerent Arab spokesmen, who know 
very well that the Palestinian Jew knows 
how to fight and how to die, believe 
themselves that they are scaring any- 
body. And this is quite apart from the 
fact that no Arab nation or group of 
them would seriously attempt to chal- 
lenge the authority of the United 
Nations, 

The fundamental problem in the world 
and the problem upon which we voted 
the other day in the matter of the Greek- 
Turkish loan, is whether we will have 
an open or a closed world. In an open 
world international covenants undertak- 
en to the Jewish people who are in des- 
perate need vill be honored. In a closed 
world they will be dishonored. The 
greatest threat of communism in the 
whole Middl: East rests in a perpetuation 
of the semi-feudal social system and in 
the economic exploitation which exists 
there making it ready soil for Communist 
agitation. The Anglo-American Com- 
mittee of Inquiry called the civilization 
which they found in the Middle East 
semifeudal. 

The delegate from Iraq at the United 
Nations when I was there the other day 
said that his government would not “ad- 
here” to any plan for a “bridgehead” 
into the East of the type of civilization 
represented by the Jews. That gave the 
game away better than anything else. 
The real hope of Western civilization 
lies in the gradual opening of this area to 
improved standards of living and an un- 
derstanding of Western ideas which will 
enable the Arab peoples to become demo- 
cratic in organization and aspiration. 
The real threat of communism in the 
Near East and the Middle East lies in 
leaving these feudal princes and land- 
lords to sit on the inferno of a social and 
economic caste system, ready material 
for the torch of communism. The Jews, 
the Arab rank and file and the more en- 
lightened leaders among the Arabs, have 
completely common interests. 

The delegate of the USSR to the 
United Nations has not hesitated to rec- 
ommend specific solutions for his gov- 
ernment, first coming out for an immedi- 
ate independent Arab state in Palestine 
and now recognizing the Jewish case to 
the extent of suggesting a bi-national 
state or even partition. Yet the USSR 
is a newcomer to the Palestine question 
while the United States which has been 
deeply concerned with it since 1917 takes 
no specific position at all before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This is certainly a chal- 
lenge to the failure of the United States 
to restate to the General Assembly its 
historic policy on Palestine. 
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In the next few months there will be 
weighed in the balance the bona fides 
of all the protestations of support for 
the Jewish National Home made by our 
Presidents, our Congress and our people 
since the issue was first opened in 1917. 
The smaller nations of the world will be 
watching not the words, but the per- 
formance of the United States on this 
Palestine question. Either international 
covenants to people in desperate need 
and without armies and navies will be 
honored, or the world is still entirely 
ruled by threats and power politics. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


5.938. An act to provide for assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 19, 1947, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


683. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
provide for the appointment of one addi- 
tional district judge for the northern dis- 
trict of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

684. A letter from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill to 
amend the Armed Forces Leave Act of 1946, 
approved August 9, 1946 (Public Law 1704, 
79th Cong. 2d sess., 60 Stat. 963), and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

685. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting copies of 
three newly issued publications; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

686. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for fiscal 
year 1947 in the amount of $29,500 for the 
District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 250); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

687. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1947 in the amount of $75,000,000 
for surplus property, care and handling over- 
seas (H. Doc. No, 251); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

688. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting revised 
estimates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1948 involving an increase of $92,107,800, to- 
gether with an increase of $38,400,000 in 
contractual authority, for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration (H. Doc. 252); to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed, 

689. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting two drafts 
of proposed provisions pertaining to existing 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture (H. Doc No. 253); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

690. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a copy of the Convention on 
Privileges and Immunities of the United Na- 
tions which was approved by the General 
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Assembly by a resolution adopted on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, proposing the convention for 
accession by each member of the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 176. Resolution 
authorizing and directing the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service to conduct thor- 
ough studies and investigations relating to 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of 
such committee under rule XI (1) (e) of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 383). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 212. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 49) to enable the people of Hawaii 
to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and to be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the Original States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 389). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


‘Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R.3479. A bill providing for the convey- 
ance to the State of Louisiana of that portion 
of the Jackson Barracks Military Reservation 
determined to be surplus to the needs of the 
War Department; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R.3480. A bill to amend the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916, so as to increase the maxi- 
mum and minimum monthly compensation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R. 3481, A bill to amend section 23 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee en Ways and Means. 

By Mr CAMP: 

H. R. 3482. A bill to amend section 403 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1942; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

H.R 8483. A bill to amend section 452 (c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1942; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 3484. A bill to transfer the Remount 
Service from the War Department to the 
Department of Agriculture; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: 

H. R. 3485. A bill to provide for the 1- 
newal oi certain patents which expire during 
1947 and 1948; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R. 3486. A bill to amend section 701 (d) 
of the Revenue Act of 1943 with respect to 
the effective date of subsection (i) (1) (E) 
of the Renegotiation Act; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BATES of Massachusetts: 

H. R.3487. A bill to abolish the Parker 
River National Wildlife Refuge in Essex 
County, Mass., to authorize and direct the 
restoration to the former owners of the land 
comprising such refuge, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

H. R. 3488. A bill to declare certain rights 
of citizens of the United States, and for the 
better assurance of the protection of such 
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citizens and other persons within tho several 
States from mob violence and lynching, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 3489. A bill to amend and supplement 
various Federal statutes, as amended, hav~ 
ing for their purpose to provide a perma- 
nent formula for arriving at parity prices 
for farm commodities; to provide adminis- 
trative agencies to be responsible for the car- 
rying out of this act and existing laws per- 
tinent thereto; to promote the greatest nor- 
mal economic exchange of goods and services 
among the people of the United States and 
with the people of other nations; to protect 
the people of this country and their prop- 
erty from the recurring evils of world-wide 
inflation and deflation; to stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of money; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUHLENBERG: 

H. R. 3490. A bill to enable States and their 
agencies and political subdivisions to plan 
for the construction of public works; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PETERSON (by request): 

H. R. 3491. A bill to amend the Rivers and 
Harbors Act of March 2, 1945, with particu- 
lar reference to Intercoastal Waterway from 
the Caloosahatchee to the Anclote River, 
Fla.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WOLCOTT: 

H. R. 3492. A bill to provide for the expe- 
ditious disposition of certain war housing, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: 

H. R. 3493. A bill making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval serv- 
ice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R.3494. A bill to integrate certain per- 
sonnel of the former Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation and the Bureau of 
Customs into the regular Coast Guard, to 
establish the permanent commissioned per- 
sonnel strength of the Coast Guard, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to grant its consent to uniform 
taxation of certain Indian properties which 
are taxed by the Federal Government and 
which are immune or claimed to be immune 
from State taxation; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of tne 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to certain bills on the subject of 
canceling the authority of the city of Los 
Angeles to purchase certain public lands in 
Mono County; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relating to the rate of interest on land sales, 
and requesting the Congress of the United 
dates to approve amendments herein set 
forth of chapter 78 of the Revised Laws of 
rola 1945; to the Committee on Public 

ds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 3495. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
C. Extrom and Harry C. Pearson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KELLEY: 


H. R. 3496. A bill for the relief of Corp. 
Joseph B. Konkolewski; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. 


By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3497. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Shir- 
ley Leinwand; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 3498. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of William Kraus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCONNELL: 

H. R.3499. A bill for the relief of Petrol 

Corp.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 3500. A bill for the relief of Lester L. 

Elder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


517. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of Rehoboth 
Lodge. No. 38, B'nai B'rith, New York City, 
urging immediate large-scale Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine and the removal 
forthwith of the discriminatory land restric- 
tions in the Jewish national home; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

518. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Irish Freedom League, petitioning considera- 
tion of their resolution with reference to 
England's occupation of Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

519. Also, petition of the National Pan 
Hellenic Council, petitioning consideration 
of their resolution with reference to the ap- 
propriation bill for the United States Em- 
ployment Service; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


SENATE 
Fripay, May 16, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Peter Marshall, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Lord Jesus, when we get sick of our- 
selves, ashamed of our littleness, our 
selfishness, and the petty things that 
irritate us, then let it be the beginning 
of spiritual health by making us willing 
to have Thee create in us clean hearts 
and renew right spirits within us. Hold 
us steady lest we lose our poise. Blunt 
our speech lest by cutting words and 
careless deeds we hurt our colleagues 
and the cause for which we speak. 
Where we differ in approaches to a prob- 
lem, may we ever be open to consider 
another and a better way, guided, not 
by whether it be popular, or expedient, 
or practical, but always whether it be 
right. 

Hear our prayer, O Lord, and help us, 
through Jesus Christ. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1947, was dispensed with, 
and the Journal was approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Swanson, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 854) to 
amend section 502 (a) of the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provi- 
sion of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” 
with an amendment in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3311) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
and the judiciary, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 938) to provide for 
assistance to Greece and Turkey, and 
it was signed by the President pro tem- 
pore. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate today is operating under a unan- 
imous-consent agreement, which will be 
read. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, May 16, 1947, at the hour of 1 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, or that may be subsequently 
proposed, to the amendment proposed to the 
bill S. 526. the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1947, by Mr. Kmcore (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. MAGNUSON, and Mr. MCGRATH), 
on page 14, after line 8, relating to manda- 
tory amounts to be distributed to the vari- 
ous States, and upon the said amendment, 
whether or not amended. 

Ordered jurther. That the time interven- 
ing between the meeting of the Senate on 
said day and the hour of 1 o'clock p. m. be 
equally divided between the proponents and 
the opponents of the amendment. to be con- 
trolled, respectively. by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] and the Senator 
from New Jersey |Mr. Smirx] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
a further unanimous-consent agreement, 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Smit] has the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the unanimous-consent agreement 
arrived at yesterday, the Senate will vote 
at 1 o’clock on the pending amendment, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. In 
continuation of the debate of yesterday, 
I desire to say a few words on the amend- 
ment, but I shall be happy to yield to 
other Senators who may desire to speak 
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on the subject. I regret that there are so 
few Senators present on the floor at this 
time, and I should like to raise the ques- 
tion with the distinguished majority 
leader whether there should not be a 
quorum call in order that the debate 
from now on may be heard by our col- 
leagues. I am not making the sugges- 
tion myself, but I am asking the major- 
ity leader whether that would not be a 
desirable procedure. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, of course, 
the time consumed in calling the roll and 
ascertaining the presence of a quorum 
would come out of the time allotted for 
the debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It 
would be divided between both sides. 

Mr. WHITE. Very well. I shall be 
glad to do whatever the Senator from 
New Jersey wishes, and I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum, if that is his 
desire. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to have the 
absence of a quorum suggested. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden O'Daniel 

Ball Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brewster Hoey Reed 

Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield Kem Russell 

Butler Kilgore Saltonstall 
Byrd Knowland Smith 

Cain Lodge Sparkman 
Capper Lucas Taft 

Chavez McCarthy Taylor 
Connally McClellan Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McGrath Thye 

Donnell McKellar Tydings 
Downey Mes hon Umstead 
Dworshak Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ecton Malone Watkins 
Ellender Martin Weerry 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 

George Moore Williams 
Green Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 

Hatch Myers 

Hawkes O Conor 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLanvers}, and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives! is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Tospey] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY] is 
unavoidably detained. 

I announce that the Senator from Ala- 
bama | Mr. HILL], the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PEPPER], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. WAGNER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAN D] and the Senator from South 
Carolina | Mr. JOHNSTON] are detained on 
public business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. STEWART] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield: 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
Chair rule at a later time on the ques- 
tion I desire to submit. The situation in 
which Senators find themselves, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, 
makes it important for the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon to ascertain whether 
or not, after the hour of 1 o'clock, fol- 
lowing the vote on the Kilgore amend- 
ment, it will then be in order for the 
junior Senator from Oregon to ask to 
have considered and voted upon his 
amendment, which has many points in 
common with the Kilgore amendment, 
but which also, in the opinion of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, differs sub- 
stantially from the Kilgore amendment 
in certain respects, I therefore send the 
two amendments to the desk, and ask 
that the Chair rule, at a later time, on 
the point I raise. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair’s decision, of course, will depend 
entirely on whether there are substan- 
tial points of difference between the two 
amendments. The ruling will be made, 
pursuant to the request of the junior 
Senator from Oregon, when the issue 
arises. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, since the 
Senate is to vote on the pending amend- 
ment at 1 o’clock, approximately 20 min- 
utes is left to each side for debate. I 
shall open debate on our side by recall- 
ing a little history with regard to the 
amendment now pending, as well as with 
respect to the bill itself. I say this espe- 
cially for the benefit of those who have 
not been present at the debate during 
the last 2 days, and who will be called 
upon presently to vote upon the pending 
amendment. 

As the Recorp shows, Mr. President, 
the question of a National Science Foun- 
dation has been under discussion before 
both Houses of Congress during the past 
2 years. A great many witnesses have 
been called before the committees of 
both Houses. Differences of opinion 
have arisen as to certain of the issues 
involved, and one of those issues is pre- 
sented by the amendment which the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] offered yesterday. It is a question 
of how to deal with the funds which the 
Foundation may have to distribute. 

I have personally, Mr. President, taken 
pains, through my acquaintance with 
institutional leaders and persons en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits, to consider 
this approach, and I want tc state briefly 
what the issue is. The question simply 
is whether there shall be distributed to 
all the States of the Union on the basis 
of population certain of the funds which 
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may be appropriated each year for scien- 
tific research, so that each State may 
have an opportunity to participate in 
such funds. That is a very worthy ob- 
jective, of course, but I have tried to 
point out that the purpose of the Scien- 
tific Foundation is not to advance the 
cause of education generally. That ob- 
jective is being taken care of by other 
legislation which is now being consid- 
ered by subcommittees of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
The purpose of the Foundation is to dis- 
cover projects of research in basic sci- 
ence which are important for the future 
of the country and on which concentra- 
tion should be had in order to promote 
the progress and advancement of sci- 
ence. The other purpose, of course, is 
to train promising young scientists 
wherever we may find them in order 
that they may be developed for doing 
research work in the future. 

The issue which faced the committee 
which studied this matter and, indeed, 
faced all who are interested in the pro- 
posal—and we are all very sincere in our 
approach to it—was whether the best re- 
sults could be obtained by distributing 
funds through all the States of the 
Union, in which event, of course, the 
Foundation would have to be more lim- 
ited than if it could concentrate on im- 
portant projects, or whether provision 
should be made to enable the President 
to select a group which would be wise 
enough and have sufficient knowledge of 
the whole field of scientific research to 
discover projects which the country 
needed to have developed particularly, 
and to concentrate the available funds, 
certainly in the opening years of the 
work, on such projects. It is the con- 
clusion of those who have introduced 
this bill that the wise approach to this 
matter is to create a Foundation suffi- 
ciently broad in scope and possessing 
such judgment and knowledge and hav- 
ing such contacts as will enable it wisely 
and efficiently to locate the desirable 
projects. 

We have therefore provided in our bill 
not for the distribution geographically 
of funds, but for placing in the hands 
of the Foundation, consisting of 24 mem- 
bers appointed by the President, the 
definite responsibility of determining the 
policy to be pursued and selecting the 
projects which in a given year should be 
studied for the purpose of using most 
effectively the funds which may be ap- 
propriated. It must not be forgotten 
that the 24 members are to be appointed 
by the President after receiving nomi- 
nations from the sicentific societies of 
the country, from the land-grant col- 
leges, from the associations of State- 
supported institutions, such as our State 
universities, and from private institu- 
tions, such as our private universities. 

Mr. President, we must bear in mind 
that each year the Foundation must pre- 
sent, through its executive committee 
and its Director, to the Director of the 
Budget Bureau and to the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, and 
the Appropriations Committees of both 
the House and Senate, the specific proj- 
ects they have in mind and ask specifi- 
cally for the appropriations needed to 
carry on the projects for the particular 
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year. That is, in our judgment, the wise 
way to administer the funds which we 
hope to have appropriated, both for the 
research work itself and for finding and 
developing the type of young students, 
either on the scholarship level or on the 
fellowship level, who can best carry on 
the research work. 

So the issue, Mr. President, is one of 
judgment as to what is the most effec- 
tive way to bring about the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose a foundation such 
as the one proposed must have in mind. 

I desire further to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that in setting 
up this National Science Foundation we 
are perpetuating in peacetime and on a 
broader scale, on a scale which is aimed 
to develop scientific research wherever 
it can be developed in this land of ours, 
the specific kind of research that was 
done during the war by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
and which, of course, because of the war, 
had to concentrate its scientific research 
upon certain very specific projects 
which were deemed essential at that 
time. I refer, of course, to the atomic 
energy project and other projects, such 
as radar, and so forth, which, as we 
know, were developed very effectively 
under the organization we had in exist- 
ence at that time. 

It is our belief that in dealing with 
this matter through a foundation, rep- 
resenting as far as possible all corners 
of the country, all types of scientific 
and educational institutions, and made 
up of the very best talent obtainable, 
and entrusting to the foundation so 
created the formulation of policy and the 
determination of the program to be fol- 
lowed, we are providing for a much wiser 
way of expending the funds which may 
be appropriated for this purpose than we 
would by providing a flat formula for 
scattering the funds to the various States 
of the Union. As worthy as that cause 
is, I submit that that is not the way to 
deal with a foundation of this kind. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator has 
concluded, I wonder if we might not 
utilize 5 minutes of the time between 
now and 1 o’clock to accept the so-called 
Hickenlooper amendment. I should be 
glad to «gree to it. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand the Sena- 
tor from Iowa desires to offer his 
amendment as soon as the vote is taken 
at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If Senators have 
completed discussion on the pending 
amendment, I thought we could proceed 
to act upon the so-called Hickenlooper 
amendment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think we are 
through with the discussion. I wish to 
say a few words more on the pending 
question, and I wish to make a brief 
statement in connection with the Hick- 
enlooper amendment, in order to make it 
clear that the committee understands the 
purpose of that amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming for a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I rise to ask 
whether I shall have time to be heard for 
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a few minutes before the Senate votes at 
1 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] 
has charge of the time on behalf of those 
who favor his amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. I assure the Senator 
from Wyoming that he will be given the 
time he desires. 

Mr. OMAHONET. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
said about all that it is necessary to say 
in addition to what already appears in 
the Recorp, both of Wednesday and 
Thursday, on this particular subject. It 
is a question of determining which is the 
right way to handle this matter. In the 
judgment of us who are favoring the 
provision in the bill and who are oppos- 
ing the pending amendment, the method 
proposed in the amendment would 
simply open the door to pressures from 
every State of the Union for the develop- 
ment of all sorts of projects which might 
or might not be worthy. We would be 
in danger of having constant political 
pressure, if you will, applied to us, where- 
as we are trying our very best to avoid 
that result, by placing the determination 
of policies and projects, and so forth, 
into the hands of men who are not at all 
interested in politics. We want to try 
to find out where the legitimate projects 
are, and seek by every means to search 
out promising young men in every State 
of the Union. Every State will have a 
chance to put in its case. No one will 
be shut out. We are providing very 
broadly for the kind of representation 
there should be on a Science Foundation, 
and I submit that on this particular 
phase of the issue the program we have 
suggested is sound. 

Mr. President, I am glad to yield a few 
minutes to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], if he cares to 
speak on this subject, because he collabo- 
rated with me on the bill. I think he 
has some ideas on the subject, and com- 
ing from a great institution like Harvard 
University, I am sure he has a contribu- 
tion to make. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. How 
much time does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield 5 minutes or 
more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 9 minutes 
remaining to his credit. The Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Konz! has 
21 minutes to his credit. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized within 
the 9 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I hope this amendment will be rejected. 
The important point to bear in mind is 
the purpose of establishing the National 
Science Foundation. We have just been 
through a war during the course of 
which there have been brought about 
immense scientific improvements, some 
of which have been used for our de- 
struction. We want to turn those scien- 
tific improvements to our benefit in the 
days of peace. If we are to do that, we 
must make provision for the develop- 
ment of scientific study and research 
and the perfection of scientific inven- 
tions which may be of advantage to us 
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and, indeed, to all the world. I became 
interested in the pending bill during the 
past year through two different chan- 
nels— first, I was approached by friends 
who had been engaged in the scientific 
field during the war. I refer to men like 
Dr. Compton, Dr. Conant, Dr. Bush, and 
others, who came to me and asked me to 
take an interest in this question. 

The other way in which I became in- 
terested was from listening to scientists 
who had visited Russia and had seen 
with their own eyes what Russia, as one 
government, was doing with all its gov- 
ernment resources by way of promoting 
scientific development. If we are to 
compete, if we are to make the most of our 
free industry and give it the greatest 
benefits from the basic research carried 
on in our institutions and laboratories, 
we must concentrate the funds which are 
appropriated for this purpose on that 
one endeavor. 

I for one am profoundly interested in 
the problem of education. A few days 
ago I read of the bill which had been re- 
ported from the subcommittee headed 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. We want to assist education 
in this country. We must do so if we are 
to keep our free government as we have 
it today. But if we are going to assist 
education, let us do it directly. Let us 
not do it indirectly through trying to 
establish a science foundation and dis- 
sipating its funds in small amounts 
among the various States and among 
institutions which may be located within 
their borders. 

The manner in which the pending 
amendment would distribute the funds 
of the Foundation would to a large ex- 
tent injure the purposes for which the 
Foundation is to be established. I give 
two examples which I have worked out, 
and which may not be strictly accurate. 
Under this amendment the State of Mas- 
sachusetts would receive approximately 
$90,600. The State of Nevada would re- 
ceive $26,500. If the money is to be 
spread out in that way, how effective will 
it be in promoting scientific investigation 
andresearch? I believe that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from West Virginia 
should be rejected, and that the bill 
should be enacted in such form as will 
leave a broad scope of discretion in the 
directors and in the executive committee 
of the Foundation. 

Then let us take up the subject of edu- 
cation through the medium of some of 
the pending bills on that subject, and see 
what we can do toward helping our edu- 
cational system. Let us see what we can 
do toward helping veterans obtain an 
education in college. But let us not try 
to do it indirectly when we are trying to 
get the greatest benefit from the scien- 
tific leaders at a time when science 
means so much to the future develop- 
ment and security of this country. 

We all have memories of the past war 
and of what happened to us in that war, 
and we have some idea of what science 
can do to us if another war ever comes. 
Let us be in the forefront in scientific ac- 
tivity. Let us not permit any other na- 
tion, by concentrating its governmental 
funds, to surpass us. We have the 
know-how in industry. We have the 
Scientific leaders. Let us give them a 
chance. In order to do that, we should 
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defeat the amendment upon which we 
are to vote at 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I ask the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] if he would like to say 
a word on this amendment. 

Mr. TAFT.’ I do not know that I care 
to speak. Let us hear from the other 
side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey has 3 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has 21 minutes. 

Mr. KILGORE, Iyield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr.MAGNUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday and today the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and the Senator from New 
Jersey have been quoting figures. I 
should like to know whether those figures 
are based upon an assumed appropriation 
of $20,000,000, or whether they are based 
upon estimates of future appropriations 
for the Foundation. The Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts speak of certain figures for cer- 
tain institutions. No one will deny that 
in wartime scientific research, many 
parts of the research, were farmed out 
to various institutions. As the Senator 
knows, the research work upon the 
atomic bomb was farmed out to many 
institutions all over the country. 

I think it is misleading to say that a 
certain university may receive $28,000, 
and that it can spend the $28,000 only 
on a particular project. The work which 
it does may be only a part of a great 
foundation project, and other parts of 
the work may be done at many places 
throughout the country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The figures 
which I used were based upon an ap- 
propriation of $20,000,000. Twenty-five 
percent of that figure would be $5,000,- 
000; and the figures which I used were 
based upon estimates which were ar- 
rived at on the basis of the provisions of 
the amendment. 

That does not mean that more money 
could not be used by the Foundation. 
I have just been talking with the Sen- 
ator from Washington. The question of 
obtaining oil from shale in Alaska is 
now being considered. Perhaps we 
might wish to spend $1,000,000 in Alaska 
in 1 year to solve the problem of obtain- 
ing oil from shale; but if the funds were 
dissipated we might not be able to do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
have mentioned the figure of $4,800 for 
the University of Alaska, on the basis of 
a $20,000,000 appropriation. If the 
Foundation wished to conduct a project 
in Alaska costing $500,000 to obtain oil 
from shale, there is no reason why it 
could not add the half million dollars to 
the $4,800. I think the Senator should 
understand that we are not talking about 
anything mandatory. The only thing the_ 
amendment does is to place the onus on 
the universities themselves to see if they 
cannot find research projects. That is 
exacily what we wish to do. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on that point. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

To whom does the Senator from West 


virginia [Mr. Krcore] yield? 


Mr. KILGORE. I yield 6 minutes 
to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Msnoney]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it in order now to 
ask for a ruling on my inquiry as to 
whether or not the Kilgore and Morse 
amendments are sufficiently different in 
substance as to warrant my offering my 
amendment later? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is not prepared to rule. The 
amendments are being analyzed. As 
soon as the analysis is complete a ruling 
will be made. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney] is recognized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think that what has been said today by 
the Senator from New Jersey and the 
Senator from Massachusetts constitutes 
about as strong an argument as could 
be made in support of the amendment. 
The Senator from New Jersey, in clos- 
ing his statement a few moments ago, 
stated that this program is to be placed 
in the hands of men who are not at all 
interested politically, and that to those 
men would be delegated the full power 
to regulate and control the program. 

It is precisely upon that ground, Mr. 
President, that I stand for the amend- 
ment; and I believe that if Senators will 
give attention to the implications of the 
bill before us they will see that the 
amendment is designed to balance a pro- 
gram of central power with a program of 
distributed power. If there is any one 
thing that has made America great, it is 
that America has preserved, until re- 
cently, the broadest possible opportunity 
for individuals everywhere. We are, 
however, Mr. President, upon a great 
stream which is hurrying this Govern- 
ment and every other government to- 
ward central power. We take the floor 
in the Senate and in the House; we take 
the stump in political campaigns and 
decry the growth of big government; we 
decry the concentration of power in the 
hands of monopoly upon one side and 
in the hands of Government upon the 
other side} and yet day by day in the 
Congress we are creating more and more 
central power in Government. 

Mr. SALTSONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I said any- 
thing that would indicate in any way 
that I was not interested in fostering the 
smaller institutions of learning, I say 
now that there is no one who would help 
more than I in fostering them. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I know that is true 
of the Senator. I know that the Senator 
from Massachusetts does not want power 
concentration, and I know that the 
Senator from New Jersey does not want 
it. What I am pointing out is that we 
are drifting steadily toward concentrat- 
ing political power at the very time that 
we pretend to be against it. 
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There is created in the very first sec- 
tion of this bill a National Science 
Foundation. The Foundation is to kave 
24 members; an executive committee of 
9 members, and the executive committee 
will operate through a quorum of 4. The 
executive committee will meet how 
often? -My recollection is that the bill 
provides that the executive committee 
shall meet not less than six times a year. 
There is some limitation upon that. 
Paragraph (c) of section 5 provides: 

The executive committee shall meet at call 
of the chairman or at such times as may be 
fixed by itself, but not less than six times 
each year. 


What does the committee report say 
with reference to the powers of the di- 
rector? I read from the committee re- 
port, describing the provisions of sec- 
tion 6: 

Subject to the general supervision of the 
executive committee, the administrative af- 
fairs of the Foundation will be controlled— 


Observe the word. How perfect that 
word is to describe the progress toward 
central power. It is a director who shall 
control the activities of this Foundation. 
I read further: 

The administrative affairs of the Founda- 
tion will be controlled by a full-time, paid 
director appointed by the committee, with 
the approval of a majority of the Founda- 
tion. The director will perform such func- 
tions as may be assigned to him by the ex- 
ecutive committee and follow the policies 
established from time to time by the com- 
mittee and the Foundation. 


I turn to the bill itself to read what 
the powers of those persons in the Foun- 
dation will be. The authority of the 
Foundation is described in section 10, as 
follows: 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions— 


Here we have another example of the 
constant practice of setting up new divi- 
sions of Government and clothing them 
with the power to make rules and regula- 
tions. What are the standards? Sena- 
tors who are opposing the amendment 
say, “You can depend upon these wise 
men to whom we will give this power to 
recognize the various States. They will 
not shut you off.” But the history of 
concentrated power is that those who 
exercise it speedily acquire the notion 
that they are all-wise as well as all- 
powerful, and when they get that notion 
the opportunity for the rank and file to 
secure the benefits under such laws is 
immediately narrowed. 

I read further: 

(b) to make such expenditures as may 
be necessary for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act. 


Here, again, we set up a new Govern- 
ment agency and give it the authority 
to spend as much money as it deems 
necessary. Of course, it has to go before 
the Appropriation Committees of the 
Senate and the House from year to year. 
That is taken care of in another provi- 
sion of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
one_more minute to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the 
Senator. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude by say- 
ing that the importance of this amend- 
ment is that it imposes an obligation 
upon the Foundation to accept or receive 
and entertain suggestions from univer- 
sities and colleges in the various States. 
This is the way by which we can stimu- 
late activity in scientific research in the 
various States. I have no reason to be- 
lieve, for example, that the University of 
Wyoming would be recognized by the 
director, the executive committee, or 
the broad Foundation of 24 members. 
A body of 24 men is too small a number 
to be able to erect a fence around scien- 
tific development in the United States. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield a few minutes 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
not take much time, because it is im- 
possible at this stage of the proceedings 
for me to present the matters which I 
wish to present in connection with the 
principle involved in the Kilgore amend- 
ment. The principle which is involved 
is very similar to that involved in my 
amendment, but the procedure and cer- 
tain rights which are involved in my 
amendment are sufficiently different so 
that at a later time I shall argue what 
I consider to be the right of the Senator 
from Oregon to present his amendment 
at a later hour. However, because I am 
interested in the principle which is in- 
volved in the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia and 
other Senators, I want to say, in the clos- 
ing minutes of this debate, that I think 
Senators ought to check with the science 
faculties of the respective universities in 
their States and with the presidents of 
universities before they vote down the 
principle of the Kilgore amendment. At 
a later hour today I shall discuss this 
matter at some length, depending upon 
the ruling of the Chair. But I want to 
say now that I have on my desk not only 
letters from the presidents of the col- 
leges and universities of my State, but 
a letter from Mr. Compton, president of 
a college in Washington. The name 
“Compton” of course coincides with sound 
scientific judgment in the United States. 
I also have a letter from the president 
of the University of Maine, urging the 
adoption of the principle of the Kilgore 
amendment, although favoring my 
amendment, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to permit me to make 
an inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not know 
whether the Senator has the answer; 
but is the Senator from Oregon aware 
of the fact that at the outset the fac- 
ulties of the scientific colleges, particu- 
larly those in the State universities, were 
opposed to the idea of the establishment 
of such a scientific foundation because 
they feared it would impede them? Has 
the Senator talked with any of them 
about that point? It was only when 
they felt sure that a provision like the 
one in my amendment would be in- 
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cluded that they went along whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam aware of that point 
of view. Let me say that I have a let- 
ter from Mr. Edmund Day, president of 
Cornell University, strongly supporting 
the principle of the amendment which I 
offered on April 2, and which has been 
lying on the desks of Senators ever since. 

Isimply say that because of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which 
we are laboring, we now are faced with 
the handicap that we shall not be able to 
present in detail the information which 
I think should be presented to the Senate 
before the vote is taken at 1 o’clock. So 
I urge the Members of the Senate to take 
a position at 1 o’clock in favor of the 
principle of the Kilgore amendment, 
hoping that during the afternoon we 
shall be able to work out certain pro- 
cedural rights and safeguards which I 
think will be over and above the provi- 
sions of the Kilgore amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I simply wish to 
assure the Senator from Oregon that 
there was no intention yesterday, in con- 
nection with the adoption of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, in any way to 
jeopardize the position of the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was under the impression 
that the two amendments were suffi- 
ciently different so that a vote on the 
Kilgore amendment would not jeopard- 
ize the position of the amendment of 
the Senator from Oregon. There was 
no intention to jeopardize its position, 
and the unanimous-consent agreement 
was directed solely and specifically to the 
Kilgore - Aiken - Magnuson - McGrath 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hoped the Sena- 
tor did. I regret that at the time when 
the unanimous-consent agreement was 
under consideration, we did not consider 
how closely the two amendments were 
related. If we had, we would not have 
asked for the agreement. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. I 
think the two amendments should have 
been considered together, because it 
places me at a considerable disadvan- 
tage to have a vote taken on the Kilgore 
amendment, without even having my 
amendment discussed. e 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, let me 
inquire how much time is remaining at 
my disposal? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
McGratH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is yielded 4 
minutes. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I rise 
to express the hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kr con R] may receive the sup- 
port of the Senate when the vote is taken 
at 1 o’clock. I have joined with him in 
sponsoring the amendment, largely at the 
request of the president of my State col- 
lege. I believe we have been considering 
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this proposal largely from the point of 
view of the money involved, rather than 
on the basis of the great moral support 
that can come to the National Science 
Foundation by having every land-grant 
college in the United States feel that it is 
a part of the program and that it has a 
responsibility to come forward with con- 
structive suggestions and projects on 
which it can work. 

I listened to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts recite the figures in 
regard to the amounts of money that 
would be involved in respect to several 
of the States. I myself have not looked 
into the figures; but judging from what 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
stated, I believe that my State probably 
would not be entitled to more than $8,000 
or $10,000 under this program. We could 
well do without the $8,000 or $10,000; but 
we do not feel that we could do without 
being a part of this undertaking. 

I think it is most important that at the 
beginning of this Foundation, every one 
of the land-grant colleges should feel its 
responsibility in the matter, regardless of 
the amount of money that may be in- 
volved. I believe the impression has been 
created here that our colleges are not 
sufficiently interested. In view of that 
situation, I communicated this morning 
with the President of the Rhode Island 
State College, and asked him to tell me 
frankly if there is really a sincere inter- 
est on the part of the land-grant colleges 
of the United States in being made a 
part of the program. His answer was 
that there certainly is, and that he be- 
lieves that the president of every one of 
those institutions is in favor of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

So, Mr. President, when the vote is 
taken, I hope the Senate will consider 
this question, not from the point of view 
of the dollars involved, but from the point 
of view of the great moral contribution 
in support of this program which can 
be made by the colleges of the United 
States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recor, as a part of my 
remarks, the amendment which we pro- 
pose to the bill. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Kixcore (for him- 
self, Mr. Arken, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. 
McGratH) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

On page 14 insert before line 9 the follow- 
ing new section 12 and renumber all ensu- 
ing sections: 

“MANDATORY AMOUNTS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO 
THE VARIOUS STATES 

“Sec. 12. Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research and development ac- 
tivities (excluding funds expressly appropri- 
ated for national defense), not less than 25 
percent shall be apportioned among the 
States as follows: One-fourth shall be appor- 
tioned among the States in equal shares, and 
the remainder shall be apportioned among 
the States in the preportion that their re- 
spective populations bear to the population 


ot all the States, determined according to the 


last preceding decennial census, of the 
amount apportioned to each State at least 
one-half shall be expended only for carrying 
on research and development activities in the 
facilities of tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities, including the land-grant colleges, 
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within such State pursuant to contracts or 
other financial arrangements made by the 
Foundation under this section. The balance 
of the amount for each State shall be ex- 
pended only in nonprofit colleges or univer- 
sities in the States. In making such con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements the 
Foundation shall give each individual insti- 
tution the widest latitude in its selection of 
individual research and development projects, 
but the Foundation shall not be required to 
expend funds in any institution unless it sub- 
mits proposals for the expenditure of such 
funds which the Foundation finds to be con- 
sistent with such general and stand- 
ards as it may, after receiving the advice of 
the Board, establish in order to carry out the 
objectives and provisions of this act. For 
purposes of this section the term “State” in- 
cludes Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico.” 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to sum up our position briefly. In the 
first place, at the outset of the discus- 
sion, two difficulties arose in connection 
with the idea of founding a scientific 
research institution. The first difficulty 
was the notion that we were merely after 
inventions and new discoveries, only. 
The other difficulty was the suggestion 
that the purpose was to develop in the 
United States a research organization 
on a Nation-wide basis, capable of rapid 
expansion. 

We had the example of what was done 
in Britain after the last war, when the 
British Government built laboratories 
in various small places throughout the 
British Isles, in an endeavor to increase 
their research facilities. Incidentally, 
that was done with money loaned by 
the United States. In dealing with the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, we found that they knew about 
only a few laboratories, and that there 
were only a few such places to which 
they would assign work to be done and 
projects to be carried out. Those lab- 
oratories were vastly expanded, but the 
educational institutions of the United 
States were unable to contribute the fair 
share which they thought they should 
contribute. 

Mr. President, my primary motive in 
connection with this matter is to pro- 
mote the development of scientists as 
well as the development of research. 
The two go hand in hand. At the out- 
set of the discussion of this program, all 
the colleges were afraid of it, fearing 
that, under it, what happened during 
the war would again happen to them, 
namely, that private laboratories, even 
nonprofit private laboratories, would 
benefit from the program to the exclu- 
sion of the universities and colleges. 
Mr. President, if the pending measure 
merely proposed the granting of money 
to the States, I would not go along at 
all with the State educational institu- 
tions in the position they have taken; 
but we agreed at the meeting over which 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] presided that we would 
protect. and promote the development of 
scientists, not only at the present time 
but 15 or 20 years from now, by seeing to 
it that the various educational institu- 
tions throughout the United States were 
assigned some research projects to work 
upon, so that there would not be a se- 
questration of such work. ; 

The opponents of the amendment 
speak of dire results which will follow 
from distributing this money to the 
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States. I wonder if they realize the 
grave weakness of the bill as it now 
stands, namely, that it contains no pro- 
vision in regard to where the work shall 
be done. So it might happen, as was the 
case with the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, that the scien- 
tists doing the work under the program 
would feel that only a few private labo- 
ratories were capable of doing the work. 
The bill will provide no protection 
against such a development, unless it is 
amended as we propose. If the bill is 
amended by the adoption of our amend- 
ment, it will guarantee a distribution 
throughout the States, not only of 
scholarships but of projects which will 
be available to boys who wish to work 
their way through school. 

Mr. President, one of the valuable in- 
ventions developed during the war was 
a method of determining the value of 
native mica as insulation. That devel- 
opment was made at an expenditure of 
$17,0€0, so we see that a great deal of 
money is not required for the develop- 
ment of some of the new methods or to 
make some of the discoveries. 

Our position is that each State should 
have an opportunity, in connection with 
its own projects, to make explorations in 
the field of science, and in connection 
therewith to receive some help from the 
Federal Government through the Foun- 
dation. Let us provide for that and let 
us also make sure that such assistance 
will not be taken away from the colleges 
and universities of the country if they 
have meritorious projects which fit in 
with the program. 

Mr. President, in any event, the last 
word will be with the Board. Under the 
amendment, only 25 percent of the funds 
would be apportioned among the States, 
and the Board would have complete dis- 
cretion and control in regard to the re- 
maining 75 percent. Even so, the 25 
percent apportioned among the States 
would be used for the development of 
scientists, which is the most important 
of all the matters we are considering. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. All 
time on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. K1icore], for him- 
self and other Senators. The Senator 
from Nebraska suggests the absence of 
Se eee ee oe 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President,.inas- 
much as a quorum call has just been 
had, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the request that a quorum call be 
made. 

Mr. AIKEN. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bushfield Connally 
Ball Butler Cooper 
Brewster Byrd Cordon 
Bridges Cain Donnell 
Brooks Capper Downey 
Buck Chavez Dworshak 


Ecton McClellan 
Ellender McFarland Saltonstall 
Ferguson McGrath Smith 
Fulbright McKellar Sparkman 
McMahon Taft 

Green Magnuson Taylor 
Gurney Malone ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Hatch Martin ‘Thomas, Utah 
Hawkes Maybank Thye 
Hayden Tydings 
Hickenlooper Moore Umstead 
Hoey Morse Vandenberg 
Holland Murray Watkins 
Jenner yers Wherry 
Johnson, Colo. O’Conor White 
Kem O'Daniel Wiley 
Kilgore O'Mahoney Wiliams 
Knowland Reed Wilson 
Lodge Revercomb Young 
Lucas Robertson, Va. 
McCarthy Robertson, Wyo 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 


enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE} for him- 
self and other Senators, which will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, before 
line 9, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing new section 12, and to renum- 
ber all ensuing sections. 

MANDATORY AMOUNTS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO 
VARIOUS STATES í 

Sec. 12. Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research and development ac- 
tivities ( funds expressly appro- 
priated for national defense), not less than 
25 percent shall be among the 
States as follows: One-fourth shall be ap- 
portioned among the States in equal shares, 
and the remainder shall be apportioned 
among the States in the proportion that their 
respective populations bear to the popula- 
tion of all the States, determined according 
to the last preceding decennial census, of 
the amount apportioned to each State at 
least one-half shall be expended only for 
carrying on research and development ac- 
tivities in the facilities of tax-supported col- 
leges and universities, including the land- 
grant colleges, within such State pursuant 
to contracts or other financial arrangements 
made by the Foundation under this section. 
The balance of the amount for each State 
shall be expended only in nonprofit colleges 
or universities in the States. In making 
such contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments, the Foundation shall give each in- 
dividual institution the widest Iatitude in 
its selection of individual research and de- 
velopment projects but the Foundation shall 
not be required to expend funds in any in- 
stitution unless it submits proposals for the 
expenditure of such funds which the Foun- 
dation finds to be consistent with such gen- 
eral program and standards as it may, after 
receiving the advice of the Board, establish 
in order to carry out the objectives and pro- 
visions of this act. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “State” includes Alaska, Ha- 
wali, and Puerto Rico. 


Mr. KILGORE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, REED (when his name was called). 
I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
I understand that if the Senator from 
New York were present he would vote 
“yea.” I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] and 
will vote. I vote “nay.” y 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BALD- 
win] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
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Bricker] are necessarily absent. The 
Senator from Ohio is paired with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Alabama if present would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HarT], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LAN ER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr., JoHNnston]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina if present 
would vote “yea.” 

The junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. The junior Sen- 
ator from New York is paired with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. If present and voting the 
junior Senator from New York would 
vote “nay” and the senior Senator from 
New York if present would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosry] is necessarily absent be- 
cause of illness in his family. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] 
is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
Hitt], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], and the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Wacxxn] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
EastLAND] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonnsTon] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Overton], and the. Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL], who would vote “yea,” if present, 
is paired with the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], who would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Jonnston], who would vote “yea” 
if present, is paired with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], who 
would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EastLanp], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. PEPPER], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Stewart] 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner] has a general pair with the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. REED]. The 
transfer of that pair to the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] has been previously 
announced by the Senator from Kansas. 
If present, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. WacneEr] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 49, as follows: 


YEAS—30 

Alken Johnson, Colo. Morse 
Chavez Kilgore Murray 
Connally Lucas Myers 
Downey McClellan O'Conor 
Fulbright McFarland O'Mahoney 
George McGrath ussell 
Green McKellar Sparkman 
Ha; McMahon Taylor 
Hoey Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 

Maybank Umstead 
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NAYS—49 

Ball Gurney Robertson, Wyo. 
Brewster itch Saltonstall 
Bridges Hawkes Smith 
Brooks Hickenlooper Taft 
Buck Jenner Thomas, Utah 
Bushfield Kem Thye 
Butler Knowland Tydings 
Byrd Lodge Vandenberg 
Cain McCarthy Watkins 
Capper Malone Whe 
Cooper Martin White 
Cordon Millikin Wiley 
Donnell Moore Williams 
Dworshak O'Daniel Wilson 
Ecton Reed Young 
Ellender Revercomb 
Ferguson Robertson, Va. 

NOT VOTING—16 
Baldwin Hill Pepper 
Barkley Ives Stewart 
Bricker Johnston, S. C. Tobey 
Capehart Langer Wagner 
Eastland McCarran 
Flanders Overton 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Kr. 
GORE on behalf of himself and other Sen- 
ators was rejected. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore thc Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No. 55) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, amounting to $10,000,000, 
fiscal year 1948 (with an accompanying 
paper), to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


SALE or TIMBER WITHIN THE TONGASS 
NATIONAL FOREST 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell timber within the Tongass National For- 
est (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


NEWLY ISSUED PUBLICATIONS BY FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting three newly 
issued publications by that Commission en- 
titled “Statistics of Natural Gas Companies 
in the United States“: “Preliminary Report 
on Electric Energy Production, Generating 
Capacity, and Fuel Consumption of Electric 
Utilities in the United States”; and “Natural 
Gas Company Plant Investment Units” (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


BUILDINGS For BUREAU oF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize con- 
struction of buildings for the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN EXPENDITURES 
From EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 

A letter from the Acting Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
act of September 7, 1916, to authorize certain 
expenditures from the employees’ compensa- 
tion fund, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A petition of the members of the Union 
Park Townsend Club, No. 1, Orlando, Fla., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide for a uniform national insurance 
program; to the Committee on Finance. 

Petitions of members of the Union Park 
Townsend Club, No. 1, and the members of 
the Bradenton Townsend Club, No, 1, both 
of the State of Florida, praying for the 
enactment of the so-called Townsend plan 
to provide for old-age assistance; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 81 citizens of Cherry- 
dale. Kans., praying for the enactment of 
Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transportation 
of alcoholic-beverage advertising in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

A petition signed by 219 citizens of the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the enact- 
ment of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


NEW JERSEY LEGISLATURE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. HAWKES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for ap- 
propriate reference, and io have print- 
ed in the Record, New Jersey Assembly 
Concurrent Resolution No. 9, adopted by 
the two branches of the Legislature of 
the State of New Jersey, memorializing 
Congress to restore the American Re- 
public and the 48 States to the founda- 
tions built by our fathers. 

This resolution shows what the peo- 
ple back home are thinking about in 
connection with the centralization of 
power and bureaucratic government in 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
under the rule, ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


Assembly Concurrent Resolution 9 
Concurrent resolution calling upon New 
Jersey's Representatives in the National 
Congress and the legislatures of the sister 
States and all good citizens to restore the 
American Republic and the 48 States to 

the foundations built by our fathers. 


Preamble: New Jersey needs no guardian 
and intends to have none. We Garden Stat- 
ers, like the people of our sister States, were 
fooled for quite a spell with the magician’s 
trick that a dollar taxed out of our pockets 
and sent to Washington will be bigger when 
it comes back to us. We have taken a good 
look at said dollar. We find that it lost 
weight in its journey to Washington and 
back. The political brokerage of the bu- 
reaucrats has been deducted. We have de- 
cided that there is no such thing as “Fed- 
eral” aid. We know that there is no wealth 
to tax that is not already within the bound- 
aries of the 48 States. 

So we propose henceforward to tax our- 
selves and take care of ourselves. We are fed 
up with subsidies, doles, and paternalism. 
We are no one’s stepchild. We have grown 
up. We serve notice that we will resist 
Washington, D. C., adopting us. 

Be it resolved by the General Assembly of 
stg State of New Jersey (the Senate concur- 

ng): 

1. We respectfully pétition and urge New 
Jersey’s Congressmen and Senators to vote 
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to fetch our county courthouse and city halis 
back from Pennsylvania Avenue. We want 
government to come home. 

2. Resolved, further, That we call upon 
the legislatures of our sister States and on 
good citizens everywhere who believe in the 
basic principles of Lincoln and Jefferson to 
join with us and we with them to restore the 
American Republic and our 48 States to the 
foundations built by our fathers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLIKIN, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 1135. A bill to extend for 1 year certain 
provisions of section 100 of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, re- 
lating to the authority of the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to enter into leases 
for periods not exceeding 5 years; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 176); 

H. R. 1844. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant ease- 
ments in lands belonging to the United 
States under his supervision and control, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 178); and 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
continue and establish offices in the terri- 
tory of the Republic of the Philippines; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 177). 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 309. A bill designating American Indian 
Day; with an amendment (Rept. No. 179); 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
lea to proclaim the 9th of October of each 
year as Leif Erikson Day; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 180); 

S. J. Res. 78. Joint resolution designating 
September 17 of each year as Constitution 
Day; with an amendment (Rept. No. 181); 
and 

S. J. Res. 92. Joint resolution designating 
April 6, 1947, as Booker T. Washington Day; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 182). 


MILDRED R. JOHNSON ET AL. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
port favorably, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 110, submitted by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Types! 
on May 5, 1947, and I request its present 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 110) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate to 
Mildred R. Johnson, widow, Jeannette J. 
Moore, sister, and John M. Johnson, brother, 
of Goldsborough M. Johnson, late an em- 
ployee of the Senate, a sum equal to 6 
months’ compensation at the rate he was 
receiving by law at the time of his death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances, to be paid 
as follows: To John M. Johnson, $250, the 
remainder to be divided equally between 
Mildred R. Johnson and Jeannette J. Moore. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1299. A bill to prevent loss of lump-sum 
payments by certain Army, Navy, and marine 
aviators who, at the request of the President, 
volunteered for service with the Chinese 
National Air Force (Flying Tigers) and later 
returned to service in the American forces; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. r 
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By Mr. DOWNEY: 

S. 1800. A bill to permit the naturaliza- 
tion of persons, irrespective of race, whose 
sons or daughters were killed while serving 
in the armed forces of the United States; and 

S. 1301. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Felice; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1302. A bill to aid the associations, 
groups, organizations, and institutions en- 
couraging participation of the youth of the 
country in athletic and sports programs by 
making surplus athletic equipment available 
to such associations, groups, organizations, 
and institutions, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1303. A bill for the relief of Lydia A, 
Thompson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE (for himself and Mr. 


Batt): 

S. 1304. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the organization 
of Minnesota as a Territory of the United 
States; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1305. A bill to amend section 24 of the 
Federal Power Act so as to provide that the 
States may apply for reservation of portions 
of power sites released for entry, location, or 
selection to the States for highway purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. Downey) : 

S. 1308. A bill relating to the construction 
and disposition of the San Jacinto-San 
Vicente Aqueduct; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
‘“ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit for refer- 
enc to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (S. 678) to amend 
the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, so as to provide assistance to 
the States in furnishing certain medical 
aid to needy and other individuals, which 
I introduced on February 24, 1947. 

This proposed legislation has as its 
objective amendment of the Public 
Health Service Act so as to provide as- 
sistance to the States in furnishing medi- 
cal aid to needy individuals. 

I request that a statement prepared by 
me may be printed in the RECORD. This 
statement will explain my reasons for 
3 this substitute to Senate bill 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts will 
be received and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. LODGE 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE 

At the time I introduced S. 678, I char- 
acterized it as a “humble first step” toward 
an inspiring goal: The goal of making cer- 
tain medicines and services available to peo- 
ple who cannot afford to pay for them. I 
recognized that mechanically the bill was 
not perfect and I have, since that time, re- 
ceived and welcomed suggestions and criti- 
cisms from experts in the field of public 
medicine. 

Every person with whom I have discussed 
this bill has agreed that its objective was 
highly desirable. But certain objections to 
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some of its administrative aspects have been 
raised. I have studied these objections with 
great interest and care and have also had 
informal discussions with officers of the 
Public Health Service. These people have 
been very helpful, and the net result has 
been constructive. I have accepted these 
criticisms in the same cooperative spirit in 
which they offered, and as a result, I have 
incorporated certain changes in the substi- 
tute amendment. 

In the interest of clarity, it seems simpler 
to-submit an entirely new substitute for the 
bill, although the changes are mostly of a 
relatively minor nature. I believe that it 
might be helpful if at this point I sum- 
marized the changes I have made and the 
underlying reasons therefor. 

1. As originally written, the bill would have 
limited Federal assistance to the furnishing 
of drugs and services “to needy persons and 
at a minimum cost to other persons,” I 
have come to the conclusion that this method 
for dispensing these medicines and services 
would be cumbersome and of dubious valid- 
ity. The substitute would make these sery- 
ices and drugs available to “such persons as 
may require them,” This would leave the 
matter of detail to determination by the 
States. Hence, we would rely on a State's 
own financial self-interest as a safeguard 
against extravagance. 

2. The bill prohibited a State from im- 
posing any residence requirement in excess 
of 1 year upon applicants for assistance 
under the act. Objections have been raised 
that this requirement could well be reduced, 
since a great many persons requiring assist- 
ance might have difficulty in meeting such a 
requirement. Therefore, I have reduced the 
period from 1 year to 3 months. This I be- 
lieve to be sufficient to prevent any “running 
across the border” type of activity. 

8. Another change which was recommended 
and adopted involved the agency which would 
administer the various State plans. It has 
been pointed out to me that the Public 
Health Service prefers to deal with the State 
health agency in the administration of a 
program of this type. Therefore, the sub- 
stitute provides that the State shall desig- 
nate its State health agency as the local 
administrative agency. 

4. There has been added a clause which 
is common to many grant-in-aid statutes 
and which provides for approval by the Sur- 
geon General of methods of State adminis- 
tration and requires selection of State per- 
sonnel under a merit system. I believe that 
such a provision is a good one and should 
assure a better administration of the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

5. It has been thought wise to give the 
Surgeon General authority to promulgate 
rules and regulations with respect to the ad- 
ministration of the act. This would give 
him the authority to exercise supervision and 
control over methods of State administration, 
It would likewise give him the necessary au- 
thority to control, as the situation indicated, 
exactly what services and drugs, consistently 
with the spirit of the act, should be made 
available. Therefore, under his general au- 
thority to issue regulations, the substitute 
specifies that the Surgeon General shall have 
authority to expand or restrict the various 
services and drugs which are defined in the 
act under the term “medical aid.” 

6. I have also added a new provision which 
requires consultation with State health of- 
ficers in advance of the issuance of regula- 
tions pertaining to grants-in-aid to the States 
under the act. This is a fairly common pro- 
vision in this type of legislation, and I be- 
lieve its inclusion here will improve the 
administration of the act. The general au- 
thority to issue regulations would also give 
the Surgeon General authority to control 
the dispensation of the drugs in question 
so that they would not be administered 
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otherwise than on prescription of a quali- 
fied practitioner. There is certainly rela- 
tively little danger that State and local of- 
ficers would permit any improper practice of 
this kind, but it is important to state that 
the Surgeon General’s general authority is 
intended to cover administrative matters of 
this kind. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3311) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, and the Judi- 
ciary, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 16, 1947, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolied bill (S. 938) to provide for as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey. 


WAYS TO INDUSTRIAL PEACE—ADDRESS 
BY THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrecorp an address 
entitled “Ways to Industrial Peace,” deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Louis B. Schwellen- 
bach, Secretary of Labor, before the Na- 
tional Textile Seminar on May 15, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SENATOR WHO WALKS ALONE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BEAUMONT EN- 
TERPRISE 


[Mr. O'DANIEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Senator Who Walks Alone,” 
written by Robert W. Akers and published 
in the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SOLDIERS’ CEMETERIES OVERSEAS—EDI- 
TORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Visits to Our Dead,” published in 
the Washington Post of May 16, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE SITUATION IN PALESTINE—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Stealing a March,” published in the 
Wash:ngton Post of May 16, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


[Mr. MCGRATH asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor statements at 
the special session of the United Nations 
General Assembly called to consider the Pal- 
estine problem, by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, of 
Clevelanc, president of the American sec- 
tion of the Jewish Agency for Palestine; Mr. 
Moshe Shertok, head of the political depart- 
ment of the agency; and Mr. David Ben- 
Gurion, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Jewish agency, which appear in the 
Appendix. | 


THE PERSISTENT DREAM—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Persistent Dream,” published 
in the Washington Star of Friday, May 16, 
1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


POSTWAR DIFFICULTIES OF COTTON 
FARMERS AND COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the speech delivered by me 
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before the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association at Augusta, Ga., on 
May 2. In this speech I called attention 
to some of the disturbing factors ahead 
with which those connected with cotton 
will be faced, whether they be manufac- 
turers, workers, or farmers. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Your representatives in Congress are well 
aware of the postwar difficulties that have 
already been encountered by the cotton 
farmer and the cotton manufacturer. These 
difficulties will increase with the return of 
more normal crops and larger textile pro- 
duction outside of the United States. Real- 
izing fully the obstacles ahead, particularly 
in dealing with foreign countries, those of us 
representing the cotton sections of the South 
and West held a meeting of 30 Senators and 
determined upon a concentrated bipartisan 
approach to the problems of the cotton in- 
terests. Senator GEORGE was elected chair- 
man ex oficio, and the committee appointed 
consisted of three Democrats, namely, Sena- 
tors EasTLAND, SPARKMAN, and myself, and. 
two Republicans, Senators KNOWLAND, of 
California, and Kem, of Missouri. 

This committee was instructed by the 
Cotton States Senators to confer with the 
State, War, and Agriculture Departments in 
connection with the exportation of cotton 
and to prepare proper legislation to protect 
American cotton exports and other matters 
related to cotton. 

After several conferences this committee 
has the assurance from the Departments that 
American dollars appropriated by the Con- 
gress either directly or indirectly will not be 
used in the purchase of foreign cottons to be 
shipped into American-occupied areas for 
use by the cotton mills in these areas of 
Germany, Japan, etc. But all purchases will 
be of American cotton for this calendar year. 

It is expected through this December that 
we will ship some 35,000 bales of cotton per 
month for consumption in Germany and 
65.000 bales for consumption in Japan. It 
is expected next year that perhaps these 
shipments and consumption may increase. 
However, it is the desire of the committee 
working with the War Department in the 
occupied areas that the consumption should 
be limited to approximately the amount of 
goods that can be sold. 

The sale of textiles today is a little more 
difficult in foreign lands than it was some 
months ago due to the easing of prices and 
to the lack of credits due principally because 
of the confused political situation in the 
Dutch Indies and in India. This we hope 
will be adjusted. 

We have been in constant touch with those 
in charge of the occupation through the 
State and War Departments, and it is my 
purpose to speak to you today and to discuss 
your situation so that this speech can be 
incorporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in order that all the Senators of the United 
States may be fully aware of our problem. 

We know today that many of our most 
capable spokesmen are busily engaged in 
working for the peace of the world and it is 
my fervent hope that they may be success- 
ful in establishing a permanent and lasting 
peace. We should do everything in our 
power to support them in their efforts to 
restore order out of chaos and to bring about 
the establishment of a type of peace which 
will successfully bring men of all nations 
to understand each other better, and to 
work sincerely for the good of the whole 
with a minimum of hardships for all, and 
without a disproportionate cost to any one 
group or groups. 

As we contemplate the world’s future and 
weigh the effect of the new world order of 
tomorrow upon our individual interests and 
efforts, it is, of course, perfectly natural for 
each of us to try to anticipate the result of 
the world changes upon the constituents 
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which we serve and whom we represent. It 
behooves each of us to honestly and faith- 
fully keep our attention, on the one hand, 
centered upon the building of a better world, 
and on the other hand concentrated upon 
the parts which each of our own States can 
play in the vital changes which face us and 
the effect of these changes upon the com- 
monwealth for which we strive. 

In South Carolina, the land of cotton, the 
welfare of our people is dependent directly 
or indirectly upon the world’s most widely 
used natural fiber. 

Therefore, I am thinking and speaking to- 
day of the thousands of citizens in my State 
who are affected directly or indirectly by 
cotton. 

In our State of South Carolina there are 
1,923,344 people. 

Of this number approximately 1,000,000 
are dependent directly or indirectly upon the 
income which results from the production, 
sale, or processing of cotton and its products. 

Of this number, approximately 140,000 are 
directly engaged as workers in the produc- 
tion, ginning, and selling of raw cotton, and 
113,900 are engaged in making it into yarn, 
cloth, garments, and other textiles. 

I am particularly thinking of the cotton 
farmers and the cotton-mill workers in my 
State, who with their families, total approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 people, and approximately 
13,000,000 people in all of the United States. 
They are responsible for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the income from cotton 
and its products which goes to make up the 
high standard of living of which we are so 
proud in America. This is no small part 
of our total economy. We can ill afford to 
jeopardize the permanency of such a great 
asset upon which such a large percentage 
of our people is dependent. 

As a background for this reasoning I would 
call your attention to a few basic facts which 
deserve consideration. 

First, the United States of America still is 
the largest single producer of raw cotton in 
the world, and also still occupies a very im- 
portant relative world position in the manu- 
facture of textiles and garments from cotton, 

Second, during World War II nearly the 
entire world depended upon us for its cloth 
as the textile industry and raw-cotton pro- 
duction of the United Kingdom, India, China, 
and Russia were severely restricted or de- 
stroyed. It was the American cotton in- 
terests that clothed and produced the nec- 
essary cotton goods for our victorious allies. 
This is the record of emergency service of 
which we should be proud. 

Third, I must remind you, however, that 
prior to World War II many of the nations 
which were later forced to decrease their 
production of cotton and cotton textiles were 
successfully increasing their production of 
cotton and manufacture of yarn and cloth. 

Fourth, I must further remind you that 
each of these countries will quickly resume 
their increase in production of both raw 
cotton and textiles as soon as the circum- 
stances affecting their economies return to 
normal. Many have already resumed the 
large-scale raising of cotton and manufac- 
ture of cotton yarns, cloth, and garments. 

Fifth, I would emphasize the fact that the 
textile wages in the United States are the 
highest in the textile world. 


Comparable figures throughout the world 
for textile workers before, during, and since 
World War II are inadequate for a complete 
picture, but the available statistics make it 
possible for us to take national pride in the 
fact that in the United States we pay the 
highest textile wages in the world. How- 
ever, we cannot afford to overlook the con- 
sequences of too great a difference between 
our wage scale and foreign wages if our 
exports are to continue. 

Sixth, I must draw attention to the fact 
that though textile methods in the United 
States are by far the most efficient in the 
world, and though productive efficiency per 
man-hour in the United States is greater, 
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there remains a net disparity in labor costs 
between the United States and the balance 
of the world which places our workers at a 
disadvantage. We must use our every effort 
to protect these workers and their wages 
by prohibiting the importation of cheap tex- 
tiles, and, if necessary, subsidizing our ex- 
ts. 

Seventh, we must remember that the high 
standards, of living of which we are so proud 
in this country, are attended by compara- 
tively high average incomes which enable us 
to afford automobiles, electric refrigerators, 
and the other commodities of higher unit 
cost, as well as the food and clothing items 
which are to be had for lower unit prices. 

This contrasts sharply, however, with the 
many foreign countries which have lower 
standards of living, lower average incomes 
and who can only afford the purchases which 
represent smaller unit costs such as the bare 
essentials of food and clothing. 

The net result of these basic facts is that 
there is a market for automobiles, electrical 
equipment, and other items of higher unit 
costs in the United States. This standard 
equipment is considered essential in this 
country, but in foreign countries they are 
so far beyond the income of the average 
person that there is little market for such 
products. Hence there is less likelihood of 
the development of a competitive industry 
for the manufacture of such products in 
most foreign countries. For years to come 
our American manufacturers of these lines 
of higher unit costs, particularly durable 
goods, are secure against world competition. 

On the other hand, with staple foods and 
clothing the opposite is true. As shown, 
most of the foreign countries can raise cot- 
ton. Some of them can and will make their 
own synthetic yarns where they have been 
dependent upon cotton in the past. Practi- 
cally all of them can make cotton yarns, 
fabrics, and garments, and with most of them 
there is a domestic market for such small 
unit-priced products as to justify an in- 
crease in raw-cotton production or synthetic- 
fiber production, and to encourage the build- 
ing of their own domestic-textile industry. 
In fact, many of them are in process of 
doing just that today. 

The conclusion which I draw from these 
basic facts is that American-raised cotton 
and American-made cotton yarns, goods, and 
garments will have a hard time meeting 
the severe world competition in which there 
is such a disparity in costs, both on the 
farms and in the mills, and in which there 
is developing such world competition as 
will encourage severe competition in every 
nation in the world. 

It means that during the years imme- 
diately ahead, unless we are particularly 
careful, we are in danger of spreading the 
center of raw-cotton production all over the 
world and transferring the leadership in 
this essential agricultural activity from the 
farmers of the United States to foreign farm- 
ers all over the world. 

It means that we are in danger of depriv- 
ing our cotton-textile workers in South 
Carolina, and in the other textile States 
in the United States, of their jobs by the 
thousands and turning over those jobs to 
workers in Japan, Germany, the United King- 
dom, Italy, France, and the other nations 
of the world. Hence again I repeat, we must 
insist that no American dollars will be used 
for the purchase of foreign cottons or textiles 
and that we must subsidize our cotton and 


My fears for the future are reflected clearly 
in the figures of the past. We are now, 
and for over a quarter of a century have 
been, in process of reducing our textile in- 
dustry. 

In 1923 we had in operation in the United 
States 36,300,000 spindles. By 1939 the num- 
ber had decreased to 23,700,000. By Febru- 
ary 1947, in spite of the war impetus, the 
number had decreased to 22,950,000, The 
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total decrease for the 23-year period was 
14,350,000 spindles or 39.5 percent. 

Now you may quite properly point to the 
fact that during the war our textile indus- 
try arose to the emergency and produced 
more yarn and cloth than ever before in 
its history. That is true; but the production 
Was made possible by an increase in third 
shift operations and by a great increase in 
overtime operations. Normally, through the 
years ahead, if the industry continues even 
its present rate of production, which is con- 
siderably below war production levels, it will 
soon produce more goods than America alone 
can consume. When the textile industry 
in foreign countries gets back into its normal 
production our own mills will be 
forced to depend almost entirely on the 
domestic consumption plus a little trade with 
the islands nearby and trade with our Cen- 
tral and South American neighbors. 

It is clearly evident that unless something 
is done to rectify the situation our competi- 
tive foreign milis will entrench themselves 
in the world market, with the advantage of 
cheap labor, and soon be making encroach- 
ments upon our own American market as 
the Japanese did so skillfully before World 
War II. 

It is my painful duty to admit that in 
the light of present trends our American tex- 
tile industry and our southern raw cotton 
business are anything but secure. 

I am deeply concerned about the textile 
industry; we can ill afford to lose its pay 
rolls and the millions of dollars which our 
National, State, and local governments de- 
rive from the taxes paid by the industry. 
I’m much concerned with the position of 
capital, although it can usually follow the 
trend and transplant its investment some- 
where else where industrial possibilities are 
more favorable. It moved once from Old 
England to New England, and then from 
New England south. I am also concerned, 
for the cotton farmers who, by the thou- 
sands, will be unable to buy the expensive 
machinery which is needed for mechaniza- 
tion to reduce the costs of their cotton 
production, and they will thus be unable to 
meet the world cotton prices. 

They will be thrown out of business and 
into other fields of endeavor if the new 
world order makes it easier for foreign farm- 
ers to sell cotton at prices far below the 
relatively high cost of American production. 
Furthermore, if the liquidation of our tex- 
tile industry in the United States continues, 
where will these farmers go for new jobs? 
Heretofore, the cotton mills nearby have 
offered them employment at shorter hours 
and higher wages than they could make on 
the farms and thousands of them have found 
their solution there. Such is not likely to 
be the opportunity in the future. 

Employment in the textile mills in the 
United States in September 1946 was 
1,212,000, and this compares with 1,075,000 
in 1945 and 1,130,000 in 1944. It is the high- 
est since the peak war year of 1943. 

We must be seriously concerned about 
the faithful textile workers of the United 
States if we are to continue to liquidate 
American spindles. These loyal American 
workers must be the center of our thoughts 
and we must not permit any international 
agreements or policies that would in any 
way deprive them of their jobs. 

If our world policies result in depriving 
our American textile workers of their jobs 
and in transferring the employment to for- 
eign workers, where will our surplus textile 
workers find employment in America? Most 
of the farms in the Southeast offer an in- 
come which is inadequate. If we lose over 
a fourth of our productive machinery to 
foreign countries, it means the loss of over 
a fourth of our textile jobs to foreign work- 
ers. That may be gocd for a new world 
order and for the foreign workers who find 
new and remunerative employment, but 
what of our own American workers who lose 
their jobs as a result? It is ideal to be a 
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benevolent promoter of world welfare but 
what if we cripple ourselves permanently in 
helping others? 

I would not for anything, promote inter- 
national selfishness, and I am confident 
that the people in America are willing to 
carry more than their share of the cost of 
world rehabilitation, but I would be neglect- 
ful of my duty if I did not draw to your 
attention the dangers of which may 
encourage the promotion of industry else- 


- where at the expense of our own. 


The supplying of funds by our Govern- 
ment to help other governments may be 
questionable in itself as a world philan- 
thropy for we may not know enough about 
the purposes to which such funds would be 
put. If, however, we know that in the step 
we will be promoting foreign industry and 
agriculture to compete with our own, it be- 
comes a highly questionable venture. 

Now I am well aware of the desirability 
of having adequate dollars in the posses- 
sion of foreign countries to enable them to 
buy and pay for our surplus products; 
but when we supply the dollars therefor, 
either by gift, loan, or by financing the de- 
velopment of foreign industry and agricul- 
ture what do we gain by the step? 

As a matter of business experi- 
ence is it not a fact that there is only one 
workable and permanently profitable way 
in which impoverished nations can be re- 
habilitated, and that is by helping them- 
selves, by returning to work and by getting 
off the dole? If, with limited capital this 
will take more time, what of it? Has it not 
taken centuries for our democracy to obtain 
maturity and strength, and did we not earn 
our security by hard work and privation, 
and against almost impossible odds? Cer- 
tainly we in the South only advanced the 
hard way after reconstruction. 

There is in process of completion today 
the charter of a new world order to be called 
the International Trade Organization. What 
it will finally contain is yet undetermined. 
It is a safe guess, however, that the wealthiest 
nation in the world will be called upon to 
finance most of it for the benefit of the 
poorer nations, and it also seems certain 
that it will likely work serious hardships 
upon those segments of our agriculture and 
industry which are least capable of protect- 
ing themselves against free trade and world 
competition. 

In conclusion, let me express my deep 
appreciation for the excellent work you have 
accomplished in developing the cotton-mill 
industry of this country. It has been a pleas- 
uw? for me to have been with you and I 
w -h to assure you that I shall be alert at 
all times to the interests of cotton, its prod- 
ucts, and the textile business which you 
represent. As a representative of a South- 
ern State, I shall use my every effort on 
every occasion when I believe that the cot- 
ton farmer, the textile worker, or the cotton 
manufacturer is threatened in this changing 
world with unwarranted competition which 
would be provided by our own tax money in 
the many international organizations now in 
the process of creation. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, since 
delivering this speech I have received 
several letters from England regarding 
the cotton situation, and request that one 
of these letters be printed following my 
speech. The serious circumstances now 
prevailing are set forth in this letter, 
which shows that the British Govern- 
ment is withholding all dollar credits 
from anyone desiring to purchase Amer- 
ican cotton. It further shows the con- 
fused situation which has resulted. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Sms: During the past 2 months, busi- 
ness for the importation of American cotton 
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to United Kingdom has been at a standstill. 
The cotton controller, board of trade, Liver- 
pool, has been unable to consider any offers 
as a result of the action of the British Treas- 
ury withholding dollars for the purpose of 
purchasing raw cotton. Just how long this 
situation will continue, it is impossible to 
forecast. 

Offers continue to be made, and some ex- 
ceedingly cheap offers have been noted. It is 
understood that some American shippers 
have been offering for resale a number of 
China contracts which have been canceled. 
Even these exceptionally cheap offers have 
not induced the Treasury to allocate dollar 
funds for cotton buying. The following very 
erratic quotations are submitted as a guide 
to current offers: 

MAY-JUNE SHIPMENTS 

Strict Middling, 1%¢-inch staple, 250 on 
July, New York. 

Strict Middling, ie-inch staple, 200 on 
July, New York. 

Middling, %-inch staple, pass July, New 
York. 

Strict Low Middling, ‘5ig-inch staple, 40 on 
July, New York. 

CHINA RESALES—PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Middling, 15is-inch staple, 130 off May, New 
York. 


. Strict Low Middling, Mie-inch staple, 250 
off May, New York. 

Strict Low Middling, %-inch staple, 570 off 
May, New York. 

NEW CROPS—OCTOBER-DECEMBER SHIPMENT 

Strict Middling, 1%.-inch staple, 355 on 
December, New York. 

Strict Middling, 1-inch staple, 320 on De- 
cember, New York. 

Middling, 15jg-inch staple, 240 on December, 
New York. 

Middling, %-inch staple, 100 on December, 
New York. 

We shall be pleased at all times to submit 
your offers to the cotton control, and trust 
that we may in due course have the pleasure 
of reopening your account in Liverpool. 

Yours faithfully. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an article from the New York 
Herald-Tribune, which is self-explana- 
tory. It refers to a bill passed by the 
British Parliament which deals the death 
blow to the Liverpool Cotton Exchange 
and cotton manufacturers of Liverpool 
and Manchester. This again will have a 
serious effect on raw cotton, as there 
will be no British competition. The 
Government will be the sole buyer. It 
will also adversely affect the price of 
all products made or eoncerned with 
cotton. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BRITISH COTTON BILL SET FOR KING’S SIGNATURE 

LONDON, May 13.—Except for the formality 
of King George’s assent, a bill banning pri- 
vate importation of cotton and closing down 
the famed Liverpool Cotton Exchange became 
law tonight. 

The bill, already passed by the Commons, 
was given final passage in the Lords without 
a vote after Conservative Lord Rea, leading 
a last futile attack against the measure, de- 
clared 80 percent of Britain’s cotton spinners 
opposed it. 


Mr. MAYBANK. I also ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that cer- 
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tain tables referred to in the speech 
delivered by me before the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association at 
Augusta, Ga., be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Textile wages in other countries 


Country pay Date 
United 
States 
cents 
Belgium . 28.52 | August 1945 (skilled 
workers). 


June 1946, 
55.1 | September 1946, 
20.1 | June 1940. 
) | May 1946. 


1$190 average annual earnings. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department 
of Labor. 


Production of raw cotton in the United 
States, foreign countries, and the world, 
1945 


Country: 1,000 bales * 
United States 9,015 
Foreign total —— 132. 685 

. 900 
. 609 


Preliminary for crop year. 

? Bales of approximately 478 pounds net 
weight. 

3 Comparable data not available, 


May 16 


Coun mtinued 
Foreign—Continued 1,000 bales 
*1, 660 
1, 950 
1,091 
320 


Total word.... 21, 650 
*Includes Manchuria. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Production of raw cotton, United States and 
foreign countries, 1940-45 


{Thousands of bales}? 


Total 
Year United foreign 
States ations 


1 Bales of approximately 478 pounds net weight. 
Preliminary. 


Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economies, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 


World’s cotton spindles (active and idle), 1930-39 
(Thousands of spindles} 


Country 


United States 
Great Britain 


1934 1935 1936 1837 1938 1939 
30, 942 | 20. 093 | 28,147 | 26,988 | 26,372 | 25, 261 
45, 893 | 42,688 | 41,301 | 38,753 | 36.879 | 36,322 


Continent: 


- 


PrN ASSP 


859 | 10, 11,074 | 12, 987 
144 | 10, 9,794 | 9,794 
200 | 9, 10,050 | 10,350 
238 5, 5,205 5,324 
827 | 3, „330 1,558 
87| 2 1,986 | 1.984 
070} 2, 2.000} 2,000 
8181. 1. 748 1.764 
303] 1, 1,241} 1.249 
224) 1, , 208 , 241 
758 @) @ 
43 iol i 
263 310 310 
258 305 317 
® ©) 6 
100 @® ( 
58 @) 
0 1.615 1,600 
51, 104 51, 463 
9,731 | 10,054 
12,550 | 11, 502 
4,300 
26, 581 | 25,556 
1,137 | 1,159 
830 8 
2.725 2,765 
310 310 
1,310 | 1,315 
6.932 6,312| 6,433 


1 Figure for Coming isss of July 31, 1934, figure for Italy is as of July 31, 1935, figure for China is as of Jan. 31, 1937. 


Later figures not av 
2Included in other continent. 
Ineluded in other countries, e 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


1947 


Average weekly earnings, textiles and cotton 
manufactures 


Month of January 1040-47 


Textile-mill | Cotton man- 


productsand| ufactures, 
other fiber | except sm 
manufactures wares 
$17.07 $15, 18 
17. 93 15. 60 
22.33 20. 40 
26. 85 24.22 
28. 19 24. 66 
30. 80 27. 78 
32. 45 29. 01 
39. 29 87. 00 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Employment in textiles and cotton manu- 
factures, 1940-46 


Thousands of production workers] 


Textile- mill Cotton man- 


products and] uſactures, 
other fiber | except small 

manufactures wares 
1,124 411.8 
1, 283 478.0 
1, 285 505.9 
1,237 486.5 
1, 130 439. 5 
1,075 414.7 
1,195 1449.1 


1 Preliminary. 
Source, Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
Prođuction of cotton in the United States 
(Thousands of bales, 478 pounds net) 


3 Estimated as of Dec. 1, 1946. 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


United States exports of cotton cloth and 
yarn, 1940-46 


Year 


Thousands of Taner of 


square yards pounds 
357, 925 18, 807 
593, 074 24, 431 
452, 661 20, 199 
546, 562 16, 389 
646, 433 13, 478 
679, 500 13, 595 
778, 185 118, 876 


1 Estimated. 
Source: The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Cotton consumption, 1940-46 
{Thousands of bales 1) 


United 


World | United 
consump} Sta 3 
tion of jeonsum: tion o 
Ameri- | tiono 
cot- | ‘all all cot- 
ton? n ton 
12, 876 7, 784 28, 496 
1, 867 , 722 26, 542 
2, 160 11, 170 25, 456 
12, 243 , 100 24, 205 
11. 129 , 943 22, 496 
948 9, 568 21, 030 
10, 969 9, 166 23, 158 


1 American in running ag (counting round bales as 
half bales) and foreign in bales of approximately 478 
pounds net weight. 
Preliminary and partly estimated. 
Source: Compiled from reports of the Bureau of the 
the New York Cotton Exchange Service, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and estimates by the 
Department of A A a aly O as contained in the Cotton 
Situation published by the Bureau of tural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Number of active cotton spindles in the 
United States, 1923-461 


36, 260, 001 


1 Year ending July 31. 

3 Comparable figures for 1946 not available, 
This figure partly estimated by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce; the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York. 


Productivity and labor costs in principal 
teztile countries 


Produe- Labor 
Country tivity costs 
Lbs. per | Pence per 
man-hour lb, 
FFP 3.1 0. 53 
United Kingdom... r 4.5 2.20 
United States. 5.0 3.33 
Germany 4.3 2.91 
itzer’ 8.4 3. 40 
—— 3.3 89 
France. 3.2 3. 16 
Netherlands 3.2 3.84 
1.0 2. 43 


Source: International Labor Office, The World Text ile 
Industry, Geneva, 1937. 


Production of cotton textiles in the United 
States, 1940-46 


Source: The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. 


United States imports of cotton textiles, 
1940-46 


„ — — — 11,188 
1948... j— — . 19, 879 
1946.———— — 44, 516 


Source: The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York. 
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Number of spindles and looms operating, 
quantity of cotton used, and quantity of 
yarn and jabric produced in Japanese tez- 
tile mills for specified months since the 
end of World War II* 


aed sptnates Loom Production 
Fabrie 
1945 . Thous. 
November. mo" * 155 
1946 
k. aoe 8200 
M = set 824.4 12, 957 
October. 1, 624.3 435 
= 1947 
January. . 1, 784. 7 47, 047 


1 Data taken from reports of Civil Affairs Division 
War Department, eee January 1947 from Mar. ö 
issue of New York Journal of Commerce, 

Pounds of cotton — used arerioa to bales by 
* by bt gram January figure estimated, 

ot repor! 

‘Figures for February substituted as January data 
were not reported, 

Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. 
Department of Agr.culture. 


COMMUNISTS—ARTICLE FROM TIME 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an article entitled 
“Communists,” published in the May 19 
issue of Time magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMUNISTS 
“CALL ON ME” 


Pennsylvania's 67-year-old Senator EDWARD 
Martın was wounded, gassed, and decorated 
(DSC) in World War I and wound up his 
military career a major general of Pennsyl- 
vania’s Twenty-eighth Division of the Na- 
tional Guard. He also acquired a soldierly 
bluntness, and last week he had an oppor- 
tunity to use it. 

In Washington for a 2-day encampment 
were some 450 Communist veterans of World 
War II. Reinforced by such articulate non- 
veterans as Singer Paul Robeson and Party 
Secretary Eugene Dennis, the Red vets de- 
nounced Greek-Turkish aid and demanded 
a Federal-works program. They also started 
a program of calling on home-State Con- 
gressmen. Most Congressmen refused to see 
them, But not Martin. In his office he lis- 
tened to the spokesman for Pennsylvania 
delegates and then exploded: 

“l respect the veteran and all that his 
uniform stands for. But when you come here 
representing the Communist Party you have 
no right to claim the respect and treatment 
due to veterans. No one can be faithful to 
American ideals and accept the teachings of 
communism, 

“Is there any doubt what would happen 
if men like you convened in Moscow, in 
Russian uniform, to criticize the Soviet Gov- 
ernment? * * * The lucky ones among 
you would be those who faced a firing squad 
and died quickly. The others of you would 
go in chains to the slave camps to toil and 
starve till you died the slow, hard way. 

“That is Soviet communism in action. 
Yet, you have the colossal effrontery to tell 
the American Congress how you want things 
run. There is a place for those of you who 
prefer to live under communism. I suggest 
that you go there and stay there. If I can 
help to speed your departure, call on me.” 

The Pennsylvania Communists went away 
quietly. 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
in hearty accord with the sentiments 
expressed by the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] as they ap- 
pear in the article I have just placed 
in the Recorp. If more men in high 
places had the intestinal fortitude to 
speak out on the dangers of various 
“isms,” there would be less agitation for 
a change in our form of government. 

Mr. President, it is high time that we 
turned at least a part of our attention 
to our own social and economic status 
and less to the theory that we can pur- 
chase the loyalty of foreign nations. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] sub- 
mits an amendment dealing with the 
same general subject covered by the Kil- 
gore amendment, and asks the Chair to 
rule whether it is in order. The Chair 
has had the Morse amendment analyzed 
by the Parliamentarian, and agrees with 
the Parliamentarian that the differences 
are sufficient to make the amendment 
in order. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, be- 
tween lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


(c) Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research activities (exclud- 
ing funds expressly appropriated for na- 
tional defense), not less than 25 percent 
shall be rpportioned among the States as 
follows: Two-fifths shall be apportioned 
among the States in equal shares, and the 
remainder shal] be apportioned among the 
States in the proportion that their respec- 
tive populations bear to the population of 
all the States, determined according to the 
last preceding decennial census; and the 
amounts so apportioned to each State shall 
be expended only for carrying on research 
activities in the facilities of tax-supported 
colleges and universities, including the 
land-grant colleges, within such State pur- 
suant to contracts or other financial ar- 
rangements. In making such contracts or 
other financial arrangements, the Founda- 
tion shall give each individual institution 
the widest latitude in its selection of indi- 
vidual research projects, but the Founda- 
tion shall not be required to expend funds in 
any institution unless such institution sub- 
mits proposals for the expenditure of such 
funds which the Foundation finds to be 
consistent with such general program and 
standards as it may establish in order to 
carry out the objectives and provisions of 
this act. For purposes of this section the 
term “State” includes Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Of the funds appropriated to 
the Foundation for research activities (ex- 
eluding funds expressly appropriated for na- 
tional defense), an additional amount of not 
less than 25 percent shall be expended in 
the facilities of nonprofit organizations 
without regard to the above limitations re- 
lating to State quotas or the tax-supported 
character of the organization. In meeting 
the requirements of this subsection, the 
Foundation may take into account what- 
ever funds may be expended by it for facili- 
ties to be operated by the land-grant, tax- 
supported, or other nonprofit organizations, 
even though the title or ownership rights of 
such facilities remain with the United States. 
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FREIGHT-CAR CRISIS 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire 
to take about 10 minutes only, in order 
to make a very brief report on behalf of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce deal- 
ing with the freight-car crisis in the 
United States. I am asking that copies 
of the statement I am about to make be 
placed on the desks of Senators, so that 
each Senator may have it before him 
when I shall have concluded. 

Railroad freight traffic is being loaded 
into freight cars at a faster rate today 
than in any period since the lush year 
of 1929. For the first 17 weeks of 1947 
the railroads loaded 13,759,962 cars. 
This is a larger number of cars than 
were loaded in the same period of any 
of the war years of 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
The shortage of freight cars, especially 
boxcars, will be more pronounced this 
year than it was last year. 

At present there is a minimum of com- 
plaints from shippers about the shortage 
of cars. However, through the late 
spring and early summer months there 
is a lull in freight traffic offered the 
railroads. The heavy period of freight 
loading begins with July and continues 
into November. October and August are 
the heaviest freight-loading months in 
the year. It is in those months that 
complaints of freight-car shortages by 
shippers become the most pronounced. 

The principal factor in increasing 
freight car demands from July to Oc- 
tober over any other period in the year 
is the movement of the grain crop. The 
wheat crop demands more transporta- 
tion than any other item of agricultural 
production. The wheat crop estimate 
for this year is for the largest crop ever 
raised. The forecast for the winter- 
wheat territory, which extends from 
Pennsylvania to Colorado and into the 
extreme northwestern part of the United 
States, is for 1,025,000,000 bushels. This 
will be by far the largest winter-wheat 
crop ever produced. Up to this year the 
whole United States has produced over a 
billion bushels of all kinds of wheat in 
4 years only. These years were 1915, 
1944, 1945, and 1946. Normally there is 
about 250,000,000 bushels of spring wheat 
produced, which is added to make the 
total production in the country. 

This year the spring-wheat crop is 
late in being planted and no reliable esti- 
mate can be made of the probable pro- 
duction. 

I am informing my colleagues in the 
hard winter wheat territory of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas, and Colo- 
rado, that the wheat crop estimate for 
these States is by far the largest that has 
ever been made. Final estimates on May 
1 were as follows: 

Bushels 
263, 243, 000 
112, 425, 000 
98, 715, 000 
98, 578, 000 
47, 147, 000 


alone will 
be 620,108,000 bushels, Wheat harvest 
in Oklahoma and Texas begins this week. 
By the middle of June the harvest in 
northern Oklahoma will be assuming 
major proportions and reaching over into 
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southern Kansas. Northern Kansas, 
Nebraska, and eastern Colorado wheat 
harvest comes along in July. There is no 
transportation problem in the United 
States that swells to such gigantic pro- 
portions so quickly and requires so much 
transportation as movement of the wheat 
crop out of these States. The loading 
of 360,000 freight cars of the highest 
grade owned by any railroad will be re- 
quired to move the complete wheat crop 
out of these States. In fact, more cars 
than that will be required. 

Kansas is not only the largest wheat- 
producing State, but it is also the largest 
flour-milling State. For every two cars 
of wheat that moves into a flour mill 
three cars must be provided to move out 
the flour and feed products. The total 
movement from these States of wheat 
and flour will require not less than 450,- 
000 boxcar loadings. I do not mean to 
say that all of this movement comes at 
one time. I speak of the total amount of 
transportation measured in car loadings 
required in a crop season. I repeat, how- 
ever, that the movement of the wheat 
crop from these States provides the rail- 
roads with the most baffling transporta- 
tion problem encountered anywhere 
especially as far as boxcar loadings is 
concerned. The size of the crop this 
year will present more difficulties than 
ever before. 

The freight-car situation in the coun- 
try is far from satisfactory. The rail- 
roads have about 1,750,000 freight cars 
of all types and descriptions. They have 
something over 700,000 boxcars of all 
grades of loading efficiency. Not over 40 
or 50 percent of this freight-car supply 
is suitable for the movement of bulk 
grain, 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Senate set up a sub- 
committee under Senate Resolution 47 
on January 14 of this year to investigate 
the whole freight-car problem. That 
committee has held extensive hearings 
and still has some phases of the question 
to inquire into before it can conclude its 
work. Some of these matters had to wait 
for certain developments before we could 
conclude our labor. Let me briefly sum- 
marize the freight-car situation: 

New freight-car construction fell to a 
minimum during the war years. Even 
after hostilities actually ceased, there 
was still a failure on the part of Govern- 


ment authorities to allocate sufficient 


materials to meet freight-car require- 
ments. During 1946 the contract car- 
building companies built only about 
30,000 cars. About 12,000 more freight 
cars were built in railroad-car shops. As 
against this total of 42,000 new cars, 
65,000 freight cars were retired because 
of obsolescence. 

The railroads testified before the In- 
terstate Commerce Subcommittee they 
would retire 5 percent of their present 
rolling stock, which number, as I pre- 
viously pointed out, is over 1,700,000. 
This would mean an average of 85,000 
freight cars retired in each of several 
years. 

The subcommittee found that the so- 
called expanded freight-car program was 
to build 7,000 freight cars a month, which 
would mean fewer new cars a year than 
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the railroads would retire. The com- 
mittee was not satisfied with what it 
had heard, so it invited representatives 
of the railroads and of car-building com- 
panies and of steel companies to a con- 
ference. On February 26 the subcom- 
mittee held a most satisfactory confer- 
ence in which 19 of the largest railroads 
in the United States were represented 
either by their presidents or vice presi- 
dents. All the car-building companies 
were represented by their executive 
officers. All the largest steel companies, 
including United States Steel Corp., sent 
top-ranking officials. 

Steel is the bottleneck in freight-car 
building. At the end of the day all 
the steel companies present joined in an 
agreement to provide sufficient steel for 
the manufacture of 10,000 new freight 
cars monthly. Something over 4,000 
new cars were turned out in April. That 
number should be expanded in May. In 
June, I hope that the number carried in 
the first program, 7,000 cars a month, 
will be reached. By July or August, we 
hope that the new cars will come out 
of the car-building and railroad shops at 
the rate of 10,000 monthly. 

About half of these new cars will be 
boxcars. It will require, in my judgment, 
a construction program at this rate to 
be carried on for 24 months before the 
country is relieved of a definite freight- 
car, and especially a boxcar, shortage. It 
is my opinion that the railroads should 
have not less than 200,000 new freight 
ears. Not less than 100,000 new box- 
cars should be built. Only when that 
sort of a program reaches a successful 
conclusion will the country have a rea- 
sonably satisfactory railroad-car supply. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the statement just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas with re- 
spect to the very acute shortage of box- 
cars and other freight cars. All the 
agricultural areas are tremendously con- 
cerned about this problem. I know the 
shortage of boxcars is very acute in the 
wheat-growing areas for the reasons 
stated by the Senator from Kansas. An 
acute shortage exists with respect to cars 
for movement of crops which mature at 
one time and which require a great num- 
ber of cars for transportation. The 
freight-car shortage is also very acute in 
my section of the country. We grow a 
great many peaches and watermelons in 
my State, and those crops simply cannot 
wait for cars to be assigned. They will 
spoil almost immediately they are 
picked. 

I regret that I can secure so little 
encouragement from the statement of 
the Senator from Kansas, though the 
Senator shows great diligence in pur- 
suing the facts. If I correctly under- 
stand his conclusion, it will be at least 2 
years before we will have any substantial 
relief, and I apprehend that there will be 
a great deal of loss to the farmers of the 
Nation as a result of this freight-car 
shortage. If I correctly understood his 
statement, cars are being worn out and 
retired now more rapidly than they are 
being constructed, so the shortage is in- 
creasing instead of being remedied. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 
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Mr. REED. It is a fact that freight 
cars are being retired presently more 
rapidly than new cars are being built. 
I did not intend to leave with the Sena- 
tor the impression that there would be 
no moderation of the shortage for 2 
years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not understand 
the Senator to say that there would not 
be any moderation, but I understood him 
to say that the shortage would not be 
relieved for some time. 

Mr. REED. It would not be com- 
pletely relieved, of course. When we 
come to the time when 10,000 freight 
cars will be turned out each month, 
which I hope will be by August and 
certainly not later than September of 
this year, then the situation will be 
ameliorated every month thereafter in 
proportion to the addition of 10,000 new 
freight cars to the available supply. But 
I do not think the over-all freight-car 
supply of the country will come to the 
point where I would consider it to be 
completely satisfactory, for 2 years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am pleased to know 
that the Senator from Kansas has ap- 
plied his energies to this subject. Iwọn- 
der if the Senator happened to see in the 
newspapers a statement made by Mr. 
Robert Young, the president of the C. & 
O. Railroad, that if Congress enacted 
into law the Bulwinkle-Reed bill, which 
the Senator from Kansas is espousing so 
earnestly, it would perpetuate the 


freight-car shortage, and that shortage. 


would never be remedied. 

Mr. REED. I did not see that state- 
ment by Mr. Young, and it would not 
have made any difference if I had seen 
it, because that is not the fact. There 
is absolutely no foundation in truth for 
such a statement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam quite sure I saw 
such a statement from Mr. Young in one 
of the Washington newspapers, which he 
made when he attended a Press Club 
luncheon in Washington. He was asked 
what effect he thought the Bulwinkle- 
Reed bill would have on the freight-car 
shortage as well as on removing discrim- 
inatory freight rates. He stated that in 
his opinion the enactment’ of the bill 
would perpetuate discriminatory freight 
rates as well as a shortage of cars. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I question 
whether or not Mr. Young made such a 
statement, because I cannot understand 
why any responsible railroad official, 
particularly the president of a railroad 
or the chairman of the board, as Mr. 
Young is, should make such a statement. 
There is no possible relation of that kind 
between the so-called Bulwinkle bill and 
the freight-car supply. 

Let me say to the Senator from 
Georgia that there is one thing which I 
think the railroads could do to help 
themselves in the present situation and 
which they have done to such a minor 
degree as to be negligible. 

The railroad rule is that the railroad 
having another railroad’s car on its rails 
must pay the owning railroad a charge 
for the use of the car. This charge is 
known as the per diem charge. Initially 
it was $1 a day. Then it was raised to 
$1.15 a day. 

There has been much pressure from 
those familiar with the subject to raise 
the so-called per diem charge. As a 
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matter of fact, it is cheaper to pay $1.15 
a day rental for a car than to own it. 
Therefore, an important number of rail- 
roads have not built a sufficient number 
of new cars to keep up their proportion- 
ate share of the general freight-car pool. 
One of the things which our committee 
has developed is that the per diem charge 
should be raised. That proposal was 
considered by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, and recently the associa- 
tion announced that it had raised the 
— diem charge from 81.15 to 81.25 a 
ay. 

Mr. President, that is as piffling an ac- 
tion as I have ever seen—so piffling that 
the Association of American Railroads 
ought to be ashamed to pay such slight 
attention to the freight-car situation. 

We had before the committee the su- 
perintendents of transportation of all the 
western railroads, whom I happen to 
know quite well personally. They are 
the most skilled men in the country on 
this phase of operations, Of the 13 su- 
perintendents of transportation who 
were before the committee, 12 thought 
the per diem rate should be raised. 
Those 12 thought it should be at least 
$1.50, and some of them favored as much 
as $2 a day. If a railroad not owning 
enough cars should have to pay $2 a day. 
instead of $1.15 a day, that railroad 
would be forced to build more new cars. 
Many railroads are building new cars. 
There are about 100,000 new freight cars 
now on order; but the action of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads in rais- 
ing the per diem rate from $1.15 to $1.25 
is so trifling, so insignificant, so incom- 
plete, so far from being an incentive to 
correct the situation, that the association 
ought to be ashamed of itself. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, before 
I surrender the floor I take this oppor- 
tunity to join the Senator from Kansas 
in any criticism he might care to make of 
the Association of American Railroads. 
I think it is a monstrosity within a de- 
mocracy to have any such organization 
as the Association of American Railroads. 
They have more power over the trans- 
portation system of this Nation than has 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the Congress of the United States, or any 
other branch of the Government. 

I confess I am impressed by Mr. 
Young’s statements. It appeared not to 
make any impression on the Senator from 
Kansas. But Mr. Young has somewhat 
captured my admiration by the forth- 
right declarations which he makes, evi- 
dencing a very real desire to see the 
transportation facilities of this country 
brought up to the requirements of our 
modern age. In my judgment, Mr. 
Young is as refreshing as a spring breeze 
in the general railroad picture. His at- 
titude is so different from the “public- 
be-damned” attitude generally encoun- 
tered in that area. 

Mr. REED. Why does not the Sena- 
tor say a Georgia peach? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I do not know that 
he is quite that good, but he is an ex- 
traordinary man. I heartily commend 
Mr. Young's attitude toward the travel- 
ing public and the shipping public. I 
think he is making a tremendous con- ` 
tribution toward the improvement of the 
transportation facilities of this Nation, 
in seeing that the railroads discharge 
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their proper function in our society, and 
that they are regulated by the Govern- 
ment rather than controlling the Gov- 
ernment. He may be in the hair of his 
fellow railroad magnates, but his interest 
in improving traveling conditions is 
making a place for him in the hearts of 
the people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the 
Senator from Georgia takes his seat I 
wish to say that I have criticized the 
Association of American Railroads 
whenever it has needed it, which has 
been more or less frequently. But I do 
not share the view of the Senator from 
Georgia, and I do not wish to leave any 
impression that I share the view that the 
Association of American Railroads, by 
and large, is a danger, or is oppressive 
of the railroads. I do not think it is. 
It is organized for a necessary function, 
and it does a reasonably good job. 
Whenever I find the Association of 
American Railroads doing such an in- 
significant thing, so ridiculous so far as 
the effect of its action upon the problem 
is concerned, I have never failed to utter 
roa sentiments about that great associa- 

on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly did not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that the Senator from Kansas asso- 
ciated himself with my views on the 
Association of American Railroads. I 
was merely expressing my delight at 
having the opportunity to join him in 
what I thought was a very valid criti- 
cism. I should be delighted to have 
him reciprocate and join me in some of 
my criticisms, to which he probably does 
not subscribe. I was delighted to have 
him express himself as he did with re- 
spect to the picayune action taken by 
the Association of American Railroads. 

Mr. REED. To that extent I join the 
Senator from Georgia most heartily. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I am 
moved to say a word about the work done 
by the Senator from Kansas in connec- 
tion with the car-shortage problem. I 
speak because of the fact that, for the 
time being at least, I am chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The problem was 
presented to us in all its gravity. It was 
referred to a subcommittee of which the 
Senator from Kansas was chairman. In 
all the time during which I have served 
in the Congress, I have known of no in- 
stance in which a matter was more thor- 
oughly, patiently, and intelligently con- 
sidered than this subject was considered 
by the subcommittee headed by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. I think he has made 
a great public contribution in helping to 
settle the agreement between the in- 
terested parties—the railroads, the 
manufacturing companies, and the car 
operators—under which the enlarged 
production of freight cars—and boxcars 
in particular—is to be provided. 

I wished to say that much in the pres- 
ence of the Senator from Kansas for the 
purposes of the RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deepest appreciation for the 
kind remarks made by the Senator from 
Maine. I believe that the shortage of 
freight cars, and especially of boxcars, 
is the most important crisis confronting 
our people today. It is useless to produce 
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unless the commodities produced can be 
transported. Next to production itself, 
transportation and the facilities for 
transportation are the most important 
factors in our whole economy. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield so that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence of 
& quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aen Hayden O'Daniel 


1 Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brewster Hoey Reed 
Bridges Holland Revercomb 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Bushfield em Russell 
Butler Kilgore Saltonstall 
Byrd Knowland Smith 
Cain Lodge Sparkman 
Capper Lucas t 
Chavez McCarthy Taylor 
Connally McClellan ‘Thomas, Okla 
Cooper McFarland Thomas, Utah 
Cordon McGrath Thye 
Donnell McKellar Tydings 
Downey McMahon Umstead 

rsh: Magnuson Vandenberg 

Ecton Maione Watkins 
Ellender Martin Whe: 
Ferguson Maybank White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 
George Moore Williams 
Green Morse Wilson 
Gurney Murray Young 
Hatch Myers 
Hawkes O'Conor 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Don- 
NELL in the chair). Seventy-nine Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, 
a quorum is present. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
proceed to discuss the amendment which 
is pending, I wish to discuss another mat- 
ter for a few minutes, because I desire 
to have the Record perfectly clear as to 
my position in regard to unanimous- 
consent requests. 

The present occupant of the chair, as 
well as other Members of the Senate, I 
am sure, is aware of the fact that during 
the Seventy-ninth Congress I made very 
clear, I think, that as a matter of gen- 
eral practice I did not look favorably 
upon unanimous-consent requests to 
limit debate or to fix a time certain for 
voting on particular questions. 
REDUCTION OF INCOME TAXES (REPT. 

NO. 173) 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? f 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill (H. R, 1) to reduce indi- 
vidual income-tax payments be made the 
unfinished business-at the beginning of 
the session of the Senate on Monday. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether he intends to have that done, 
even though the National Science Foun- 
dation bill now before the Senate is not 
disposed of before that time. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, under 
all circumstances I would have the tax 
bill made the unfinished business, for 
immediate attention when the Senate as- 
sembles on Monday. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would 
have to object to such a request, because 
I wish to have final action taken prompt- 
ly on the National Science Foundation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey object? 

Mr. SMITH. I would object, if the 
Senator from Colorado means to have 
the tax bill displace the position of the 
bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I had 
understood that the National Science 
Foundation bill was taken up with the 
understanding that it would not displace 
the tax bill on Monday. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, I hope the 
National Science Foundation bill will be 
disposed of today. But if it is not, and 
if it goes over until Monday, I would 
not wish to have it displaced by the tax 
bill, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I may say that is con- 
trary to my understanding. I had 
thought it very clear that the matters 
which would come in after the main vote 
was taken in the middle of this week 
would not interfere with the tax bill on 
Monday. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not so understand. 
If the Senator from Colorado asks 
unanimous consent to have the tax bill 
made the next order of business, after 
the completion of action on the National 
Science Foundation bill, I would have no 
objection. But I should think we should 
complete our action on the National 
Science Foundation bill before we turn 
to other matters. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, my 
understanding was that if any other 
business was commenced this week and 
was not finished this week, it would go 
over until action on the tax bill was com- 
pleted. 

Mr. SMITH. I did not so understand. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Then, am I to under- 
stand that the Senator from New Jersey 
objects? 

Mr. SMITH. I object, if the effect of 
the proposed agreement will be the dis- 
placement of the present position of the 
National Science Foundation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Jersey object, or does 
he not object? 

Mr. SMITH. I object to the request 
in the form in which it is made. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield to me, I should 
like to make an inquiry: If the tax bill 
is made the unfinished business on Mon- 
day, will the Senator from Colorado ob- 
ject to having the Senate return to con- 
sideration of the National Science 
Foundation bill after the preliminary 
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speeches and explanations in regard to 
the tax bill have been made? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It has been my un- 
derstanding that I have not agreed that 
the tax bill should be interrupted for 
anything. I deferred bringing up the 
tax bill previously, so that some interim 
measures could be disposed of. But my 
clear understanding was that there 
would be no interference with bringing 
the tax bill up on Monday. That is my 
purpose in asking unanimous consent, 
585 my understanding of the situa- 

on. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
the report of the Senate Committee on 
Finance on House bill 1, up to midnight 
tonight, so that it may be printed and be 
placed on the desks of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The bill to supply de- 
ficiencies in veterans’ appropriations has 
been reported and is on the calendar. 
There are deficits in the appropriations 
for some departments, at least they are 
“up against the gun,” so to speak, and 
to insure orderly operation of the depart- 
ments and bureaus affected it is impor- 
tant that we take the bill up this after- 
noon. I do not think there will be any 
major objection to the bill, and I hope 
that in the course of the afternoon per- 
mission will be given to bring it up for 
rather quick action. I think I can as- 
sure the Senator from New Jersey that 
it will not take a great deal of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is addressing 
a remark to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. BRIDGES. With the courtesy of 
the Senator from Oregon, I have stated 
that there is on the calendar a deficiency 
bill which contains emergency items for 
departments and bureaus, some of which 
are “up against the gun” on account of 
lack of money with which to meet cur- 
rent expenditures. I do not think there 
will be any difficulties in connection with 
the bill; at least I think we have ironed 
them out pretty well, and a little later in 
the afternoon I should like to take a few 
minutes’ time to have the bill considered 
and passed, if the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will have no objection. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I see no 
objection, at the moment. I would not 
want the Senate to get into a long de- 
bate which might prevent our finishing 
the consideration of the pending bill 
today, because we have been attempting 
for 3 days to complete debate on it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If any major fight on 
the deficiency bill develops, I shall with- 
draw it, and not try to complete it today. 
My only thought is to keep the various 
departments of Government function- 
ing in an orderly way, and enable them 
to make their plans. I for one shall not 
feel bad if they have to squeeze along for 
awhile, but I am trying to have provi- 
sion made so that the departments may 
be conducted in an orderly way, and I do 
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not think there will be any major objec- 
tion to the bill. r 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact that 
the bill is very short? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I doubt if considera- 
tion of the bill would take more than 
half an hour at the outside. 

Mr. SMITH. I should be glad to ac- 
commodate the Senator. Did I under- 
stand the Senator from New Hampshire 
to say that he would bring the bill up 
later? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes; when a conven- 
ient lull occurs. A 

Mr. SMITH. There are only a few 
amendments to the pending bill left to 
be acted on. I do not think the con- 
sideration of any of them will take a 
long time after the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has completed his re- 
marks. It had been our hope to com- 
plete the matter today and have the slate 
all clean for Monday. I shall be very 
glad to accommodate the Senator from 
New Hampshire so that he may bring up 
his bill, if it will take only a reasonable 
time to dispose of it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I return 
to a very brief discussion of my posi- 
tion in regard to unanimous-consent re- 
quests. I can imagine no more appro- 
priate time to make these comments 
than now, in view of the request made 
by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. MIL- 


LIKIN] and that made by the Senator. 


from New Hampshire (Mr. Bripces]— 
two requests which are quite different 
in nature—one going to the question 
whether we will proceed, while we are 
considering another measure, to take up 
a deficiency appropriation bill, and the 
other seeking to have the pending un- 
finished business laid aside in order to 
proceed with the consideration of a 
major piece of legislation. 

I wish to discuss today, in connection 
with the unanimous-consent problem, 
two matters: First, my views as to the 
policy underlying unanimous-consent 
agreements of certain types; and, sec- 
ond, the procedure which I think should 
be followed in the Senate, by unani- 
mous consent itself, let me say, to pro- 
tect the interests of each Member of the 
Senate. 

I wish to point out that, so far as the 


` rules are concerned, the only rule I have 


been able to find on the subject is rule 
XII, appearing on page 16 of the Rules 
of the Senate, which reads: 

No request by a Senator for unanimous 
consent for the taking of a final vote on a 
specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
joint resolution shall be submitted to the 
Senate for agreement thereto until, upon 
a roll call ordered for the purpose by the 
presiding officer, it shall be disclosed that a 
quorum of the Senate is present; and when 
a unanimous consent is thus given the same 
shall operate as the order of the Senate, 
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but any unanimous consent may be revoked 
by another unanimous consent granted in 
the manner prescribed above upon 1 day's 
notice. 


In other words, the existing rule does 
not afford as a matter of right, protec- 
tion by way of a quorum call when a 
unanimous-consent agreement is asked 
for a vote on any pending amendment 
to a piece of legislation. Under the rule, 
our rights can be protected only in case 
the unanimous consent, as the rule says, 
calls for the taking of a final vote, on a 
specific date, upon the passage of a bill 
or joint resolution. 

I wish to have it clearly understood 
that such objections as I am raising in 
these comments to a practice of the Sen- 
ate are not raised on the basis of any 
contention on my part that the rights of 
Members of the Senate are being vio- 
lated by the practice that is growing in 
the Senate so far as the rules are con- 
cerned. But I desire to say that I think 
the practice which is being followed in 
regard to unanimous-consent agree- 
ments has on many occasions, and will 
on more, if it be continued, do injustice 
to the interests of various Members of 
the Senate when the legislation pending 
is of concern to them, and the unani- 
mous-consent agreement provides for a 
vote at a certain hour, on an important 
amendment, 

I point out that very often a vote on 
an amendment, so far as differences of 
opinion on the floor of the Senate are 
concerned, may be more important than 
a vote on the bill itself. Very frequent- 
ly, when we are considering legislation 
in the Senate, the real fight on the floor 
is over amendments rather than over the 
bill itself. 

Yet, particularly in this Congress, in 
the name of speeding up business of the 
Senate, more and more unanimous-con- 
sent agreements have been sought with- 
out quorum calls. Once before in this 
session, when I was summoned to an- 
swer a long-distance telephone call, and 
the particular matter before the Senate 
was of vital concern to me, a unanimous- 
consent agreement was entered into— 
though not deliberately with the idea of 
getting action while I was out of the 
Chamber, as I made clear at the time— 
when, had I been on the floor, I would 
have objected, or had a quorum call been 
had my interests in the matter would 
have been fully protected, because I then 
would have been present and would have 
objected. 

As I was saying, in the Seventy-ninth 
Congress I tried to make clear, and I 
want to reiterate it here this afternoon, 
why I think, as a matter of general prac- 
tice, we should not enter into unanimous- 
consent agreements, except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, and that 
whenever unanimous-consent agree- 
ments are proposed on any matter of sub- 
stance there ought to be a quorum call in 
advance of the agreement. It is clear, 
Mr. President, that Senators are not en- 
titled to such a procedure as a matter of 
right, under the rules, although I think 
we ought to be able to come to such an 
understanding, a sort of gentlemen’s un- 
derstanding, about it on the floor of the 
Senate, without any change in the rules. 
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Ishall be very glad to submit to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, 
however, such an amendment to the rules 
as I am now discussing. I am having 
such an amendment prepared and will 
submit it in due course of time. 

Why do I think that unanimous-con- 
sent agreements to vote as of a certain 
time are, as matter of policy, bad? Pri- 
marily, Mr. President, because I think 
one of the greatest safeguards to be 
found anywhere in our representative- 
government set-up, is the precious right 
of unlimited debate on the merits of 
an issue in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I shall not repeat at any length the 
distinction I draw, and the distinction 
I drew in the last session of Congress, 
between a discussion on the merits of 
an issue and a filibuster. I think the 
difference is perfectly clear. But I do 
take the position, Mr. President, that we 
should not limit debate in the Senate 
on the merits of an issue, by a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, in the absence 
of a quorum call; because the right to 
walk on to the floor of the Senate and 
discuss a question as long as any Mem- 
ber of the Senate believes it should be 
discussed, is a right which belongs, in 
my judgment, not so much to us as 
Senators, but to the people of the 
United States. It is one of their great 
safeguards. It is one of the best checks 
they have against the development of 
abusive practices in government. I 
think that no attempt. should be made 
in the Senate, either by practice or by 
rule, to limit that right, or to put Mem- 
bers of the Senate in a position so that 
they entertain the feeling that if they 
rise to protect that right they will bring 
down upon their heads the resentment 
of certain of their colleagues. Any 
tendency in that direction—and there is 
such a tendency, Mr. President—ought 
to be stopped and stopped now. 

I fully appreciate the fact that by 
clinging to this view of mine concerning 
the importance of protecting unlimited 
debate in the Senate, I have not made 
myself particularly popular in certain 
quarters in the Senate. I think it is only 
fair that I serve notice this afternoon 
that, although I shall continue to pass 
judgment upon the merits of each unani- 
mous-consent request that is submitted, 
I shall as a matter of practice, if the 
unanimous-consent request involves 
what, in my opinion, is a question of sub- 
stance, always request a quorum call; 
and unless it can be clearly shown to me 
that there is no inclination on the part 
of any Senator to debate further the 
merits of the issue, I shall as a matter of 
general policy object to such unanimous- 
consent requests. 

Too frequently, Mr. President, after a 
unanimous-consent agreement has been 
entered into, an entirely new angle of the 
issue will develop, and it will be found 
that there is no opportunity then, be- 
cause of the agreement that has been 
entered into, to explore that angle of the 
issue. Furthermore, in recent requests, 
the time has been fixed at 1 o’clock. On 
three occasions, Mr. President, when the 
Senate convened at 12 o’clock with a 
unanimous-consent agreement to vote at 
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1 o’clock, it has required from 15 to 30 
minutes to obtain the presence of a quo- 


rum. This afternoon it required several 


minutes after the absence of a quorum 
was suggested, before a quorum was ob- 
tained and the discussion could proceed 
on the merits of the Kilgore amendment, 
which was then pending before the Sen- 
ate. 

The situation today was in my judg- 
ment particularly unfortunate, because 
there has been on the desks of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate an amendment, the 
amendment which I am about to discuss, 
since April 2. I intended to discuss it 
at some length yesterday afternoon. 
However, I was called from the floor by 
constituents from my State to discuss a 
very important problem which has 
reached critical proportions, namely, the 
disposition of a great shipyard now held 
by the War Assets Administration, known 
as Swan Island. My constituents wanted 
to know from me what the status of the 
Swan Island case was, and so we went 
down to the restaurant to have coffee 
while I explained to them what the re- 
cords in my office showed to be the situa- 
tion in regard to Swan Island. To my 
great astonishment, the bell started ring- 
ing while I was carrying on that conver- 
sation. The Senate had recessed. I 
rushed back to the floor of the Senate and 
discovered that a unanimous-consent 
agreement had been entered into to vote 
on the Kilgore amendment at 1 o’clock 
this afternoon. 

It is true, Mr. President, that, as the 
Chair has ruled, there is sufficient dif- 
ference between the Kilgore amendment 
and the Morse amendment so that even 
after defeat of the Kilgore amendment 
my amendment remains in order; but as 
we proceed through the discussion later 
this afternoon on my amendment it will 
be seen that the basic principle of the 
two amendments was identical, the same 
principle running through both amend- 
ments. The differences that justified the 
ruling of the Chair were the difference 
in the amount of money, the formula 
that should be used in the distribution 
of the money to the States, and one par- 
ticular provision in my amendment, not 
found in the Kilgore amendment, in re- 
gard to the allowance of money for the 
installation of scientific facilities n non- 
public institutions. So we were con- 
fronted with the situation in which both 
those amendments should have been con- 
sidered together. I fully expected they 
would be considered together, so that a 
choice could be made, at the time we 
voted on the Kilgore amendment, and so 
that a full understanding of the reasons 
why I thought my amendment was su- 
perior to the Kilgore amendment would 
be in the minds of Members of the Senate 
before they voted at 1 o'clock. The 
unanimous-consent agreement was en- 
tered into within the rules; I do not 
question that; but it was entered into 
without a quorum call. I say I think 
that, unintentionally, the proposers of 
the unanimous-consent agreement did 
me an injustice, so far as my amendment 
is concerned, because I think I should 
have been allowed the opportunity to 
discuss my amendment prior to a vote 
on the Kilgore amendment. 
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There must be, it seems to me, a spirit 
of accommodation in the Senate. All 
Senators may not share my views on the 
unanimous-agreement problem, but they 
are my views, from which I have no in- 
tention, so long as I am in the Senate, 
of retreating. I believe that by imple- 
menting and effectuating those views I 
shall make a contribution to preserving 
without any question the unlimited right 
of debate on the floor of the Senate. Of 
course, until an amendment can be made 
under rule XII so as to provide that no 
unanimous-consent agreement can be 
entered into in the absence of a quorum 
call the only protection I have, so far 
as my view is concerned, will be a spirit 
of comity, if it exists in the Senate—and 
I am sure it does—a spirit of accom- 
modating ourselves to the differing 
points of view of other Members of the 
Senate. 

So, Mr. President, I here and now, this 
afternoon, officially and formally want to 
say, through the Recorp, to the majority 
leader, that it will be the desire of the 
junior Senator from Oregon, when he is 
off the floor—and he is seldom off the 
floor, Mr. President, unless he is engaged 
in official business—but if he is off the 
floor because he is out of town, then the 
request he now makes is not to be heeded, 
because he feels that any Senator who is 
not present in the Senate because he is 
out of town in connection with his own 
private affairs has no right to any protec- 
tion from the Senate insofar as his views 
are concerned on such a subject as the 
Senator from Oregon is now discussing. 

The other day when I was away mak- 
ing a speech in a nearby town I was 
reached on long-distance telephone, and 
the question was asked me as to whether 
or not I would object to fixing the time 
for debate as of the next day at 1 o’clock, 
and, as my colleagues know, I said, “I 
am not entitled to raise any such objec- 
tion over the telephone. If I want to 
make any such objection as that I should 
be on the floor of the Senate to make it. 
But it so happens that this is a long- 
standing engagement, and I cannot be 
present in the Senate today, so if a vote 
is had today pair me; and so far as to- 
morrow is concerned, if the Senate enters 
into a unanimous-consent agreement 
this afternoon respecting tomorrow, I 
feel it is no concern of mine while I am 
off the floor.” 

That is the position I take as a mat- 
ter of principle, Mr. President, but I 
want the record to be made perfectly 
clear that when I am within the pre- 
cincts of the Senate it is my desire that 
the majority leader, or whoever is occu- 
pying the chair of the majority leader, 
give me the benefit of a quorum call be- 
fore a unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into, because I think it can be 
presumed that usually I shall object to 
such unanimous-consent agreements un- 
less such conditions as I have heretofore 
discussed in my remarks can be complied 
with under the agreement. 

Mr. President, that does not mean that 
the majority leader is not going to se- 
cure from the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon a great deal of cooperation in regard 
to unanimous-consent agreements. I 
think I have demonstrated in the present 
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session of Congress that I have been ex- 
ceedingly cooperative in regard to 
unanimous-consent agreements. I think, 
however, that we are abusing the unan- 
imous-consent agreement procedure. I 
think we have been entering into too 
many of them. I think we have been 
limiting debate too much. I think there 
have been too many occasions on which, 
because of unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, we have not been able, because of 
developments after the agreement was 
entered into, completely to explore the 
merits of a given proposition, and make 
a full and complete record on the prop- 
osition for the benefit of other Senators, 
so they could judge for themselves 
whether they wanted to vote the pending 
piece of legislation up or down. 

I intend to continue to cooperate as I 
would have here this afternoon with re- 
spect to the request of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I would not have ob- 


jected éo that request. The request of 


the Senator from Colorado, however, it 
seems to me, was on a matter of such 
substance that it should have required 
a quorum call, and had the request not 
been objected to by the Senator from 
New Jersey I would have asked for a 
quorum call. I myself had no personal 
objection to his request, but because the 
matter was one of substance, it seem to 
me that I owed it to any other member 
in the Senate who might, if he were in 
the precincts of the Senate, have keen 
brought to the floor by a quorum call, 
to protect his interest in the matter by 
giving him an opportunity to object if 
he cared to. 

Mr. President, I hope this statement 
will make perfectiy clear the view of 
the junior Senator from Oregon. I re- 
peat, I take this position out of firm 
conviction and belief, not out of any 
desire not to cooperate with the leaders 
of my party in the Senate. Cooperation 
works both ways too, Mr. President. It is 
a two-way street. Holding the views 
I do in regard to this matter, I do not 
think it is unreasonable, when such a 
situation arises as arose yesterday after- 
noon, that I may be extended the cour- 
tesy of a roll call, so that I may prevent 
such an unfortunate result as that 
which, in my judgment, followed the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
was entered into yesterday afternoon. 

Now, Mr. President, I turn my atten- 
tion to the pending amendment. I want 
to read the first part of it and comment 
on it, and then later in my speech I shall 
discuss the second part of it. The 
amendment provides: 

Of the funds appropriated to the Founda- 
tion for research activities (excluding funds 
expressly appropriated for national de- 
fense), not less than 25 percent shall be 
apportioned among the States as follows: 
Two-fifths shall be apportioned among the 
States in equal shares, and the remainder 
shall be apportioned among the States in 
the proportion that their respective popula- 
tions bear to the population of all the States, 
determined according to the last preceding 
decennial census; and the amounts so ap- 
portioned to each State shall be expended 
only for carrying on research activities in the 
facilities of tax~supported colleges and uni- 
versities, including the land-grant colleges, 
within such State pursuant to contracts or 
other financial arrangements. 
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I pause, Mr. President, to point out the 
important language in the latter part of 
the sentence just read: 

Pursuant to contracts or other financial 
arrangements. 


In other words, they do not secure the 
money automatically. Under my amend- 
ment they are going to have to enter into 
suitable contracts with the Foundation, 
make satisfactory financial arrange- 
ments with the Foundation, before they 
will be entitled to any funds. 

In making such contracts or other financial 
atrangements, the Foundation shall give 
each individual institution the widest lati- 
tude in its selection of individual research 
projects, but the Foundation shall not be 
required to expend funds in any institution 
unless such institution submits proposals 
for the expenditure of such funds which the 
Foundation finds to be consistent with such 
general program and standards as it may 
establish in order to carry out the objectives 
and provisions of this act. For purposes of 
this section the terms State“ includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Mr. President, I do not know how an 
amendment could be surrounded with 
greater protection and safeguards, so 
far as the Foundation is concerned, than 
are provided by the language I just read. 
What it means, in effect, is that not a 
single dollar automatically goes to any 
tax-supported institution or land-grant 
college as a matter of right, but any tax- 
supported institution, university, or col- 
lege, or land-grant college, if it can 
enter into satisfactory contracts and 
financial arrangements with the Founda- 
tion, and if it “submits proposals for the 
expenditure of such funds which the 
Foundation finds to be consistent with 
such general program and standards as 
it may establish in order to carry out the 
objectives and provisions of this act,” 
shall then be entitled to funds. 

I think we ought to take note of one 
realistic fact in this picture. Senators 
may indulge in all the discussion they 
want to, as has already beén carried on 
by my distinguished colleagues, to the 
effect that the Foundation is not to be 
set up in any spirit of discrimination 
against land-grant colleges or State- 
supported universities. Senators can 
make all the statements they want to to 
that effect, but they cannot get away 
from the fact that there are many edu- 
cators and many scientists in State uni- 
versities and land-grant colleges who 
fear that that will be the result. That is 
their fear. Iam going to put evidence in 
support of that assertion into the RECORD 
later on. I believe that, if the National 
Scientific Foundation itself is going to 
accomplish the great objectives it has in 
mind, it must take into consideration 
that fear on the part of many educators 
and many scientists. Senators will find 

from my later remarks that I enthusias- 
tically support the objectives of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation; I enthusi- 
astically support such a Foundation; but 
I think my amendment would strengthen 
the National Science Foundation because 
it would remove the suspicion now in the 
minds of a great many college adminis- 
trators and scientists on the faculties of 
our universities and land-grant colleges 
that the bill as proposed, as the distin- 
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guished senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’ManoneEy] pointed out earlier to- 
day, concentrates too much power and 
control in a very small group of men over 
the scientific development and research 
program so needed, it seems to me, if we 
are going to keep pace with scientific de- 
velopments all over the world. 

The witnesses whom I shall introduce 
this afternoon by way of correspondence 
are witnesses of very high standing, 
equally comparable in their national 
standing in the scientific world with any 
of the witnesses who have been presented 
as proponents of the bill without change. 
It seems to me that when we have such a 
division of opinion among the college ad- 
ministrators and scientists of America as 
to the administrative procedure which 
should be followed by the National 
Science Foundation under the law creat- 
ing it, we ought to try to arrive at a com- 
promise of those differences. We ought 
to try to do away with any basis of sus- 
Picion or question as to whether or not 
scientific research in our land-grant col- 
leges would, in fact, suffer as a result of 
the bill unless such an amendment as the 
one I am proposing were enacted. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the lan- 
guage of my amendment would protect 
the Foundation. It would give to the 
Foundation control over contracts and 
financial arrangements. It would give 
the Foundation the right to pass upon 
the particular scientific experiment or 
project proposed by a given college. If 
the project were found to be sound, the- 
provisions of my amendment would ap- 
ply. I think it is very desirable—and 
that is why I have so provided in the 
amendment—that there should be an 
obligation on the Foundation when it 
comes to formulate its scientific budget 
and its plans for the expenditure of that 
budget, to make arrangements to spend 
two-fifths of it in the States on such 
an apportionable basis as the language 
of my amendment provides, if the in- 
stitution in the States can come forward 
and meet the remainder of the require- 
ments of the amendment. 

If my amendment were enacted into 
law I believe it would provide a great 
stimulus to scientific research in the 
small laboratories in many of the small 
colleges of America. If we look into the 
history of American scientific research, 
it will frequently be found that in the 
laboratory of some little college a keen 
scientist will bring forth a great discovery 
for the benefit of mankind. As an exam- 
ple, I cite the great experiment which 
was conducted in the chemistry lab- 
oratories of the University of Oregon 
a few years ago by one of the great 
chemists of America, now with the Uni- 
versity of Texas. His name is Roger 
Williams. I shall read a quotation from 
him shortly. He made a great discovery 
in the field of chemistry. His discovery 
was the forerunner of many subsequent 
findings in regard to vitamins. 

I think also of the work which was 
done on heavy water in the chemistry 
laboratory of the University of Oregon 
by Professor Stafford, a great chemist 
who is now deceased. 

On practically every campus in this 
land there are great scientific minds 
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which ought to be encouraged. They 
should not have to be faced, as so many 
of them have been faced in years past, 
by a lack of funds in going forward with 
their scientific research, which benefits 
all of us. I think the scientists in the 
land-grant colleges and tax-supported 
schools all over the country need en- 
couragement. 

It seems to me that the argument that 
if this type of amendment is adopted 
the result will be so to dissipate the 
available funds that no substantial result 
will flow scientifically from their ex- 
penditure is weak from two standpoints. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Has the Senator thought 
of the effect on our national security of 
concentrating our scientific work in a 
few centers? It seemed to me—and that 
is one reason why I was one of the spon- 
sors of the amendment just voted down— 
that we should not concentrate our 
scientific brains in half a dozen colleges, 
but should spread them out all over the 
country, in the interest of national 
security if for no other reason. 

The Senator may recall that during 
the hearings on the education bills many 
witnesses placed strong emphasis on the 
contention that we should first of all 
help public schools and publicly operated 
and supported colleges. It developed in 
the course of those hearings that 61 per- 

_cent of the veterans who are attending 
college under the GI bill of rights are 
attending State universities or land- 
grant colleges and only 39 percent are 
attending privately operated colleges. 
It seems to me that decentralization 
is vitally important in the interest of na- 
tional security, if for no other reason. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate very much 
the contribution of the Senator from 
Vermont to this discussion. He raises a 
point which I intended to raise, but he 
has covered it so much better than I 
could that I am very glad to have his 
observations in the REcorp at this point. 
I shall pass over the point with the com- 
ment that I am in complete agreement 
with the Senator from Vermont. 

I believe that under the terms of the 
bill in its present form the result would 
be to have such concentration of scientific 
research as to constitute a great mistake. 
From the standpoint of national security 
I think it is important that research be 
spread out over the land, and that all 
our scientific research laboratories be 
kept humming at top speed. 

That brings me back to the point 
which I was making in regard to the 
arguments which the proponents of the 
bill have been making on the floor of 
the Senate, namely, that if we adopt such 
an amendment as the one I propose, 
there is danger that the money will be 
so dissipated and spread out so thin that 
no really great contribution will flow 
from the expenditure of the funds. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
experience will support that view. After 
all, it overlooks one of the most impor- 
tant features of scientific research. 
Scientific research is really done for the 
most part in small segments. One does 
not walk into a laboratory and dump a 
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big research problem into the laboratory. 
That is not the way good scientific re- 
search is done. Minds working on small 
segments of a problem in all parts of the 
country and all parts of the world reach 
their findings as to that particular phase 
of the problem. Then we find scientists 
gradually putting together, as one would 
put together the pieces of a jigsaw 
puzzle, the findings as they come in from 
the many laboratories of the world. The 
final result is some great research con- 
tribution, such as the atomic bomb. 
After all, the atomic bomb was not de- 
veloped in World War II. The atomic 
bomb has been developing for decades 
as a result of the work of physicists and 
chemists all over the world. It was 
speeded up during World War II. Great 
strides were made in World War II. 
During that time there were brought to 
bear the results of research on many 
segments of the problem which had been 
carried on for many years in hundreds 
of laboratories all over the world. So I 
do not think that the contention of the 
proponents of the bill is that it is neces- 
sary to be able to concentrate a huge sum 
of money in some one laboratory in order 
to do a stupendous piece of research work 
is sound. I do not believe that is the 
best way to carry on research. 

I think the second weakness in that 
argument, Mr. President, is that it seems 
to assume that the research fund will be 
static. Let me say that I have no idea 
today how much money will or should 
be spent for research within as short 
a time as 3 years from the present time. 
Certainly not 5 or 10 years from today. 
I think we should enact a law which 
would put to work the scientists of 
America in every laboratory in America, 
I care not where they may be located, 
who can come forward with a sound re- 
search program that will meet the terms 
and conditions of this amendment. It 
seems to me that the only limitation that 
should be placed on scientific research in 
America is the limitation of sound pro- 
posals for research. These are days, Mr. 
President, when, if we are to think of the 
future generations of America to any 
extent, we should recognize that we must 
appropriate whatever amount of money 
is required in the years immediately 
ahead in order to carry on scientific 
projects that may be presented to the 
National Science Foundation for work 
in the laboratories of the University of 
New Mexico, in the State college in Min- 
nesota, in the State college in Oregon, 
or any other place in this land. In my 
judgment, it certainly would not be in 
the interest either of national security 
or the prosperity of the people them- 
selves to adopt a very economical point 
of view in regard to expenditures for 
research. 


So I say, in leaving this point, that my- 


amendment provides the safeguards nec- 
essary to protect the National Founda- 
tion from the dissipation of its funds, 
because it will not have to make avail- 
able any of the funds under the so-called 
two-fifths allocation of its budget unless 
the scientists in the colleges can come 
forward with a research project which 
meets the standards of the Foundation. 

The second part of the amendment I 
understand is one about which some Sen- 


to the effect that they will go el 
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ators have some doubt. Iam making n> 
offer now by way of an amendment to 
my amendment, nor am I making any 
offer to strike the language which I am 
about to read. But it has been told me, 
since noon, by several Members of the 
Senate—three, to be exact—that if I 
would agree to strike the language in 
line 16, on page 2, beginning with the 
word “Of”, to the end of the amendment, 
they would vote for the other part of 
the amendment. 

I think the Chair knows that I try to 
be very reasonable in compromises on 
proposed legislation. If I cannot have 
all in a bill that I think should be in it, 
but can get some of it, and the language 
that remains in the bill is good, I am 
willing to enter into such compromises, 
So I want to say that from now on, dur- 
ing the remainder of the afterncon, until 
a vote is taken on my amendment, if 
any Members want to whisper in my ear 
g with 
the first part of my amendment but will 
not go along with the second part of it, 
if I can reach the statistical conclusion 
that by counting noses the adoption of 
the first part of my amendment will 
result, I think I would be open to reason 
on striking the second part. But it seems 
to me that the second part is desirable, 
and I want to read it. It is as follows: 

Of the funds appropriated to the Founda- 
tion for research activities (excluding funds 
expressly appropriated for national defense), 
an additional amount of not less than 25 
percent shall be expended in thc facilities 
of nonprofit organizations without regard 
to the above limitations relating to ~tate 
quotas or the tax-supported character of the 
organization. In meeting the requirements 
of this subsection, the Foundation may take 
into account whatever furds may be ex- 
pended by it for facilities to be operated by 
the land-grant, tax-supported, or other non- 
profit organizations, even though the title 
or ownership rights of such facilities remain 
with the United States. 


Of course, Mr. President, the purpose 
of that language is to provide the neces- 
sary laboratory facilities and equipment 
for some of our keen scientific minds 
that are working frequently under great 
handicaps in some of our small colleges 
in which the facilities are not adequate 
for them to do the job as fast as they 
could do it if they had the facilities, or, 
sometimes, as accurately as they could 
do it if they had better facilities and 
equipment. 

Again, I want to be perfectly honest 
about that provision of the amendment. 
It does provide a form of scientific aid 
by way of physical facilities and equip- 
ment to colleges and universities and 
nonprofit research organizations which 
do not now have facilities of as high a 
quality as they may need for a job which 
they have the scientific brains to do. 
After all, we can have the best scien- 
tists—and we do have very good scien- 
tists in many of the small colleges—but 
if a scientist does not have the tools 
with which to work he cannot produce 
the desired result. : 

Let me be frank about it from another 
angle, Mr. President. The tendency— 
and it is a desirable one—to give gov- 
ernmental support to scientific research 
is having and will have an increasingly 
devastating effect on the science faculties 
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of many of our universities and small col- 
leges and, in turn, will have a very un- 
fortunate effect upon our college stu- 
dents, because there will naturally be an 
ever-greater tendency for good scientific 
minds to leave the small colleges and uni- 
versities and go to larger institutions 
which may be more favored and, I think, 
will be more favored under the bill as it is 
presently written. So I want to make a 
plea to protect the personnel of the 
science faculties of our land-grant col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, because it is only human that 
if they see that Congress has passed a 
National Science Foundation Act and, 
through the administration of that act, 
it becomes more easy for a man at Mas- 
sachusetts Tech or Harvard or Princeton 
or Columbia or Yale or the University of 
Michigan, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, or Cornell, or some of the other 
larger universities to get financial re- 
search «assistance, then there will be 
rather “easy pickings,” shall I say, for the 
larger institutions when it comes to “pi- 
rating” them away from the faculties of 
our small colleges and universities be- 
cause of the research advantages offered 
them under the bill as proposed. I say, 
Mr. President, it is not fair to the col- 
lege students of America. We need to 
keep on all of our faculties exceedingly 
able scientists, because, after all, they 
are not only research men themselves, 
but they are teachers and inspirers of 
young scientific minds who catch a vision 
from those great teachers, and then dig 
in and go on to do graduate work in 
science, and later themselves become 
great scientists. 

Isay it is only a part of the argument— 
but in my judgment it is a part which 
cannot be overlooked—that unless we 
make provision in this bill at least to 
give the scientists in our smaller educa- 
tional institutions a better chance, by 
way of some such amendment as mine, 
to receive à share of the funds that are 
to be appropriated for scientific research, 
the tendency will be for those men to 
leave those faculties, and go to the larger 
scientific research centers and universi- 
ties; and then they will be lost to the 
field of scientific education. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me say that if we in the Sen- 
ate this afternoon are compelled to make 
a judgment in regard to relative values, it 
seems to me it will be rather difficult to 
determine which is more important, so 
far as the future of this country is con- 
cerned, immediate research or the train- 
ing of young scientific minds in larger 
number, so that 10 or 15 years from 
now such young people can be scientists 
of repute. I think that point has been 
too much overlooked in this whole dis- 
cussion. 

I think the provisions of my amend- 
ment will give the protection which the 
smaller colleges and the administrators 
of smaller colleges need in encouraging 
men of ability to accept teaching posi- 
tions on their faculties, in order to make 
it possible for young Americans to be 
trained soundly in science, and to give 
them, through the provisions of such an 
amendment as mine an opportunity to 
do research work in the laboratories of 
those colleges. To the-extent that those 
XCIII——-342 
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colleges need help in securing scientific 
equipment and laboratory equipment, I 
think the amount of assistance provided 
by my amendment is not unreasonable 

Mr. President, let us consider the 
statements of the educators and the sci- 
entists themselves. Let me say aow 
that, for the most part, the remaining 
part of my speech will consist of a dis- 
cussion of letters which I have received 
from college administrators who feel 
that the amendment I am offering is 
vital insofar as the passage of a sound 
National Science Foundation bill is 
concerned. 

On April 9, 1947, I received a letter 
from the president of the University of 
Oregon, Dr. H. K. Newburn, one of the 
distinguished educators of the United 
States. He wrote as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, ` 
Eugene, April 9, 1947. 
Hon. Senator Warne L. MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I am enclosing 
& copy of a letter which ame today from 
President Virgil M. Hancher, of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of State Universities. 

I should like to add my testimony to that 
which is undoubtedly coming to your desk 
from others, to the effect that I should like 
to see S. 526 amended to take care of the al- 
location of research funds to States, in order 
that a university such as this may be as- 
sured of some part in these funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. K. NEWBURN, 
President. 


Mr. President, that is the view of the 
president of the State University of Ore- 
gon, and he sets forth the view of the 
president of the University of Iowa, who 
is secretary-treasurer of the National 
Association of State Universities. 

Now, let us examine the memorandum 
to which he refers, It is signed by Vir- 
gil M. Hancher, and it reads as follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
Iowa City, Iowa, April 4, 1947. 
To the Members of the National Association 
of State Universities: 

I understand a communication has gone 
out to the members of the Association who 
are also members of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities pointing 
out that the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has recommended for 
passage an amended version of S. 526 to create 
a National Science Foundation. I shall not 
duplicate that letter, but am writing to those 
institutions which are not members of the 
Land-Grant Association. 

S. 526 as amended does not provide for 
distribution of research funds by States. 
Instead it names the National Association 
of State Universities, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences as organizations 
whose nominations for the Foundation will 
be considered by the President. Inasmuch as 
these are to be considered with those of other 
educational and scientific organizations, the 
provision is not likely to be .particularly 
effective. 

Apparently allocation of research funds 
by States is regarded by some members of the 
Senate and House as “pork barrel” legisla- 
tion. The arguments against concentration 
of research in a few institutions and in favor 
of stimulating research in many diversified 
institutions are too well known to you to re- 
quire repetition here. 
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However, it would be desirable for you to 
get in touch with your congressional dele- 
gation promptly—your Senators immediate- 
ly—and give them the benefit of your views. 
It is thought possible that S. 526 can be 
amended from the floor if there is sufficient 
evidence of public interest in an amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely yours, 
VI. M. HancHer, 
Secretary - Treasurer. 


Mr. President, it was perfectly clear 
from his letter that Dr. Newburn, presi- 
dent of the University of Oregon, after 
receiving Mr. Hancher’s letter, went into 
the matter, found himself in agreement, 
and wrote to me under date of April 9 
as I have already stated. 

Not because I think my views are en- 
titled to anywhere near the weight of 
the views of the college administrators 
whom I shall now.quote, but because my 
views do have a little bearing, being 
based upon 21 years of experience as a 
teacher on the faculties of some Ameri- 
can universities, I want to testify here 
and now that I think there is a great 
need throughout this land for Federal 
aid to scientific research in the college 
laboratories of the United States. As 
dean of the law school at my State uni- 
versity, I sat for many years on the 
research council of the university, the 
council that had the administrative task 
of allocating to men of science on our 
faculty the limited research funds we 
had in our university budget. I wish to 
say that many times I was saddened 
when I thought of the great contribu- 
tions which could be made, but would 
not be made because we were not able to 
allocate to some chemistry professor or 
some professor in physics or some pro- 
fessor in one of the other sciences, $1,000 
or $1,500 or $2,000, to enable him to go 
ahead with a particular research project. 
I am sure that the president of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the president of the 
University of Oregon know what they 
are talking about when they make this 
appeal to the Senate, through me, this 
afternoon, to have this National Science 
Foundation bill amended so that at least 
some provision will be made in it for the 
allocation of funds to these institutions, 
when they can show, by way of a con- 
tract offering and a financial arrange- 
ment, that they can meet the standards 
of the National Foundation. 

I think the president of the University 
of Iowa is quite correct when he says it 
is not enough to say that representatives 
of these associations shall sit with the 
group that prepares the nominations. 
Certainly that is not enough. They 
need more assistance than that. Let me 
repeat the statement made in his memo- 
randum, because I think it is rather de- 
terminative. He said: 

S. 526 as amended does not provide for dis- 
tribution of research funds by States. In- 
stead it names the National Association of 
State Universities, the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences as organizations 
whose nominations for the Foundation will 
be considered by the President. Inasmuch 
as these are to be considered with those of 
other educational and scientific organiza- 
tions, the provision is not likely to be par- 
ticularly effective. 
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Mr. President, I think the president of 
the University of Iowa is 100 percent cor- 
rect in that conclusion. I wish the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, before they finally 
vote on the bill now pending before the 
Senate, would take the time to communi- 
cate with the presidents of the universi- 
ties and colleges in their respective 
States and with the scientists on the 
faculties of the institutions in their re- 
spective States, because if they do, it is 
my honest judgment that they will find 
an overwhelming majority of them will 
express approval of my amendment. 

Oh, yes; it can be said, “Well, they 
would do that because they would be 
voting out of self-interest.” That charge 
can be made if anyone wants to make it, 
but I know scientists too well to believe 
that they are going to vote for my 
amendment out of self-interest in the 
sense that such a charge would be made. 
Self-interest in this sense, yes, that they 
know that if effective scientific work is 
to be carried on in the laboratories of 
our universities and colleges, the funds 
will have to be made available for the 
scientists on the campuses to do the 
work, or they will have to leave the cam- 
puses for other laboratories more ade- 
quately financed by the larger institu- 
tions, which, in my judgment, when it 
comes to the adminisiration of the law, 
will get the lion’s share of the funds ap- 
propriated by the Congress. 

Mr. President, after receiving the let- 
ter from Dr. Newburn, I replied on April 
30, as follows: 

Thank you very much for your letter of 
April 14. I shall bring it to the attention of 
our committee when the bill comes up for 
committee consideration. 


But on March 31 I wrote to Mr. Boots, 
assistant counsel in the Office of Legisla- 
tive Counsel, as follows: 

Dear Mr. Boots: Dr. Newburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has suggested that S. 256 
be amended so as to include the same lan- 
guage as was found in section 5 (c) of S. 525, 
which I understand provides for distribution 
of funds on a geographical basis. 

I shall be grateful if you will prepare such 
an amendment for me for introduction on 
the floor, as I am informed the bill is now 
on the calendar. 


The committee had already taken ac- 
tion on the bill, and after I found that 
out I submitted on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on April 2 the amendment carrying 
out the suggestion of the president of 
the University of Oregon and the presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa, and that 
is the amendment now pending before 
the Senate. 

I had a discussion with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SmITH] who, after 
my amendment was presented, came to 
me and said he would like to send me 
a letter in regard to it which he would 
appreciate my, in turn, making available 
to those who were asking me to press 
for the amendment which I had offered. 
The letter of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey Was written to me under date of April 
7, 1947. I told him that such a letter 
would be very helpful to me, because all 
I was seeking to accomplish was to de- 
velop the best National Science Founda- 
tion program that could be developed, 
and that my present thinking as of that 
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time was that we ought to work out some 
allocation arrangement. 

I have studied the problem since, and 
I am all the more convinced, in spite 
of all that has been said on the floor of 
the Senate, that the amendment I am 
offering is vital to the successful admin- 
istration of a National Science Founda- 
tion. 

I want the Recorp to show—because 
I always try to present all the facts, pro 
and con, of a matter in which I am in- 
volved, such as the one now being dis- 
cussed—that on April 7 I received a let- 
ter from the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Suiry], as follows: 

Iam writing you, in compliance with your 
request, with regard to the amendment you 
offered a few days ago to the National Science 
Foundation bill. 

A copy of S. 526 as amended, together 
with the committee report is enclosed. You 
will notice from page 2, item II of the report 
that the committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the allocation of grants. It seemed 
wise for us not to attempt to provide for a 
geographical allocation in a bill whose 
fundamental purpose was to encourage basic 
research in the fundamental sciences. Any 
attempt to distribute funds on a state alloca- 
tion basis might result in so diluting the 
funds available that its main purpose might 
be defeated. 

I have no doubt that the Ways and Means 
Committee in their budgetary consideration 
would not view with favor any appropria- 
tions based on this premise. 


I digress, Mr. President, to say that 
what the Ways and Means Committee 
might think. does not concern me a 
particle, at least until it made a full 
analysis of the proposition. I am seek- 
ing this afternoon to try to give them the 
other side of the picture that relates to 
my amendment, because I think that if 
they had it, the Senator from New 
Jersey might find himself in error as to 
the final judgment of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

I proceed with the letter of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey: 

The land-grant and State universities have 
been alerted and there is apparently a con- 
certed “write your Congressman” drive from 
these sources to establish a preferential per- 
centage allotment to these institutions. 


Mr, President, one may call it alerting 
the universities, or a concentrated write- 
to-Congressman drive, but what hap- 
pened? Officials of the association, 
represented by the State of Iowa, studied 
the bill as originally proposed, and see- 
ing the effect of it upon scientific re- 
search in the universities and colleges 
of the country, did alert their adminis- 
trators and the scientists on their cam- 
puses. And well that it was so, because 
I think that as a result of that we have 
had presented to us some very sound 
arguments by these scientists and by 
these administrators for a modification 
along the lines of the amendment I am 
proposing this afternoon. 

Continuing the letter of the Senator 
from New Jersey: 

May I suggest that in your reply you 
forward a copy of the bill and the report, 
directing attention to the comment in the 
report on page 2, item II relative to the com- 
mittee’s decision on allocation of funds, and 
to the participation in the bill, under sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the land-grant and State uni- 
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versities in the recommendation of nomi- 
nations to the President for members of the 
Foundation. Section 15 (h) pages 18-19, 
further emphasizes the intent of the bill. 


That is all very true, Mr. President, 
but I think the president of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa answers that completely 
when he points out that that is not 
enough, when he points out that that 
will not be a sufficiently effective safe- 
guard to the scientific interests of the 
other colleges and universities. 

The last paragraph of the letter of the 
Senator from New Jersey reads: 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
these groups enjoying the memberships on 
the Foundation, which they undoubtedly will 
have, can call to the attention of the Founda- 
tion specific research projects in need of 
Federal aid for which they are particularly 
well qualified. 

Do not hesitate to call on me for any fur- 
ther assistance. 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Yes; they would sit on the nomination 
board, Mr. President, and on the nomi- 
nation board they could bring up any 
number of very sound scientific research 
programs, but they would not have, as a 
matter of right, any allocation of funds 
for research in their institutions, such 
as is provided for in my amendment if 
projects meet the standards of the Foun- 
dation. It is such allocation that the 
president of the University of Iowa is 
seeking; it is what the president of the 
University of Oregon is seeking; and it 
is what the other college presidents are 
seeking, because they know that is essen- 
tial if we are to protect the interests of 
the colleges in maintaining scientists of 
high caliber on their faculties. 

Mr. President, I think one of the re- 
sults of the bill, and, in my opinion, a 
very unfortunate result, would be that it 
would serve as a very effective weapon 
for scientific piracy on the part of the 
large institutions, seeking to get away 
from the small institutions their top 
scientists, because they will not be able 
to give them any assurance that funds 
will be available to enable them to carry 
on scientific research on their campuses. 

I sent out the letter of the Senator 
from New Jersey and received some 
replies. President Newburn, of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, replied on April 11 as 
follows: 

I have your letter of April 9 and the copy 
of Senator Smirn’s letter to you under date 
of April 7, both referring tg the National 
Science Research Foundation legislation. I 
am pleased to know that you did submit the 
amendment to this act, S. 526, which would 
permit a portion of the funds to be distrib- 
uted on a geographical basis to the several 
States. 

I am sorry to learn that Senator Smirn’s 
committee feels as it does that such a dis- 
tribution would not be wise. 8 

You asked for the reaction of our science 
staff toward the possible modification of the 
proposed bill. I believe I can say that prac- 
tically every member of our science staff 
Would agree with me that it would be better 
if certain portions of the funds available for 
such research were allocated on a geographic 
basis. This might at first seem to be a 
selfish reaction and I suppose, in part, it is. 
On the other hand, we believe very definitely 
that the future development of basic research 
in science would be better served, if there 
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were a more widespread possibility of good 
men scattered around over the country par- 
ticipating in this program. The tendency 
will be, if such an amendment is not placed 
in the bill, to concentrate such grants around 
those institutions which already are weil 
equipped in both the tools of research and 
the other facilities, including human per- 
sonnel, to do the job. There are many good 
men with outstanding ability scattered 
around over the country, in places where it 
is less easy to free them for these research 
activities. The distribution which you pro- 
pose in your amendment would assure that 
such individuals would have a better oppor- 
tunity to participate in this program, and 
thus contribute more adequately to the gen- 
eral welfare, through the development of 
basic techniques and discoveries. I believe 
that, in the long run, such a proposal would 
benefit our Nation more definitely than the 


present proposed legislation. 
We appreciate deeply your interest in this 
legislation. 


That is followed by a personal com- 
ment of well-wishing, Mr. President. 

I think that is very good argument, 
presented by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. It bears out similar 
observations made by the president of 
the University of Iowa. I repeat, Mr. 
President, if my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate would only take the time to check 
the administrators of the colleges in 
their respective States, and with the sci- 
entists working in the laboratories of 
those universities and colleges, they 
would find that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of them would take positions iden- 
tical with the position taken by the pres- 
ident of the University of Oregon and the 
president of the University of Iowa. 

Mr. President, I heard also from Dr. A. 
L. Strand, president of Oregon State Col- 
lege. I may say that Oregon State Col- 
lege is one of the great educational 
institutions of the West and has a re- 
markably fine faculty. It has a mag- 
nificent record of research in applied 
science, and in recent years, with the 
establishment of the School of Science 
on the campus, it has made important 
contributions in the field of pure science; 
in fact, men of science in Oregon State 
College and at the University of Oregon 
are making some of the outstanding re- 
search findings among the universities 
of the country. However, these two in- 
stitutions are an excellent example of 
the type of those that need the protec- 
tion of the amendment which I am 
offering. 

Oregon State College is a member of 
the National Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and the University of Oregon is 
a member of the Association of State 
Universities. The presidents of both 
these institutions support my amend- 
ment, and, because of my familiarity 
with the problems of these institutions, 
I am more than convinced that my 
amendment, which is backed by the asso- 
ciations to which these institutions 
belong, is a very deserving amendment. 

In his letter to me under date of April 
26 Dr. Strand, president of Oregon State 
College, stated: 

Since receiving your letter of April 9— 

I had sent to him a copy of a letter 
from the Senator from New Jersey, 
addressed to me under date of April 7— 


Since receiving your letter of April 9, in 
which you enclosed a copy of S. 526 and 
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your proposed amendment, I have had our 
School of Science study both of these meas- 
ures, In brief, the school is in favor of the 
new National Science Foundation bill, but 
also requests the adoption of the proposed 
amendment which you have written, if this 
can be done without jeopardizing the bill 
itself. 

We are all gratified you are taking an 
interest in the National Science Foundation 
proposals and hope that an agreement can 
be made which will give much better support 
to the scientific research that the country 
should be carrying on. 


I replied to him under date of May 6, 
and, without reading the letter, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it published in the Recoap at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the junior 
Senator from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 6, 1947. 
Dr. A. L, STRAND, 
President, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. 

Dear Dr. STRAND: Thank you very much 
for your letter of April 26 in regard to the 
National Science Foundation bill. I am in 
complete agreement with the over-all objec- 
tives of the National Science Foundation bill 
because I think our Government, as a gov- 
ernment, must not delay in giving whatever 
support is needed for a sound program of 
scientific research in this country. I don’t 
think that this is any time for us to adopt 
any penny-pinching policy in connection 
with this particular matter. 

If we do not keep ahead of, or at least 
abreast of, the rest of the world in scientific 
research, I think we will be guilty of selling 
short the future of this country. Hence, if 
it develops that the National Science Foun- 
dation bill in its present form is the best 
bill that we can pass in this session of Con- 
gress, I most certainly shall support it. 

However, I find that a good many scien- 
tists, as well as college presidents, think that 
the bill would be greatly strengthened by 
the addition of my amendment. They point 
out—and I think rightly—that research in 
science should be encouraged in all little as 
well as the big laboratories of America, in- 
cluding those in the little colleges as well 
as the big ones. 

On the other hand, Senator Smirn argues 
that my amendment will dissipate the funds 
and produce inadequate scientific results 
from their expenditure if they are appor- 
tioned according to the provisions of my 
bill. 

On the other hand, Senator THOMAS of 
Utah, who is a member of Smirn’s commit- 
tee, believes that my amendment would be 
a great inducement to a much broader pro- 
gram of scientific research. 

What I intend to do is listen to the pros 
and cons of the issue and then cast my vote 
in support of whatever program I think will 
give us the best scientific research program 
for which we can get the support and ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

With best regards, 

Cordially, 
WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. MORSE. On April 26, 1947, I re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the 
University of Maine, Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, 
as follows: 

This is to express in behalf of the National 
Association of State Universities our appre- 
ciation for your sponsorship of an amend- 
ment to the National Science Foundation bill 
(S. 526) incorporating the principle of geo- 
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graphic distribution of a portion of the re- 
search funds 


He then makes certain personal com- 
ments, based upon a past meeting I had 
with him. The president of the Univer- 
sity of Maine favors the amendment I 
am offering, and he writes as a member 
of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities. In fact, Mr. President, I have 
no question that a preponderant ma- 
jority of the presidents of State univer- 
sities, who are members of the associa- 
tion, are strongly in favor of the amend- 
ment I have offered, for reasons which 
I earlier set forth in my remarks. 

On April 15 I received a letter from 
Dr. Edmund E. Day, president of Cor- 
nell University, a man who has taken a 
very active part in working for the de- 
velopment of the National Science 
Foundation and whose standing in the 
educational world cannot be questioned. 
He is “tops,” so to speak, among Ameri- 
can educators, one of the most outstand- 
ing and best recognized in the entire 
country. In his letter to me of April 15, 
he states: 

I have been much pleased to learn of the 
amendment to S. 526 recently offered by you 
from the floor of the Senate. I am myself 
convinced that incorporation in S. 526 of 
section 5 from S. 525 is highly desirable from 
many different points of view. I recently 
undertook to prepare a statement of the case 
for partial geographic distribution of funds 
made available to the proposed National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and venture to enclose a 
copy of this statement, since I think you will 
find it of interest. 

If there is any way in which the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties or the National Association of State 
Universities can help materially in gathering 
support for your proposal, I hope you will 
let me know. Chancelor Gustavson, of Ne- 
braska, and I have been formally designated 
by these two associations to represent them 
in matters concerning National Science 
Foundation legislation. I can assure you 
that Chancelor Gustavson and I are eager 
to help in any way we can. 


It will be noted that in his letter, Dr. 
Day points out that my amendment has 
the support of such men as the chancel- 
or of the educational system in the State 
of Nebraska, and also the support of the 
educational associations he mentions. I 
have a communication from the chah- 
celor of the educational system in Ne- 
braska, which I shall come to later. 

With his letter Dr. Day sent to me a 
memorandum which he thinks, and I 
agree with him, supports the case for 
partial geographic distribution of re- 
search funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The memo- 
randum is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE CASE FOR PARTIAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH FUNDS 
APPROPRIATED TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 
The National Science Foundation bill (S. 

525), introduced by Senator THomas of Utah, 

provides in section 5 (c) that not less than 

25 percent of the funds appropriated to the 

Science Foundation for research and devel- 

opment activities (excluding funds expressly 

appropriated for national defense) shall be 
apportioned among the States on an objec- 
tive formula (set forth in the bill) and sub- 
sequently expended through the facilities of 
tax-supported colleges and universities, in- 
cluding the land-grant colleges. This pro- 
vision of the Thomas bill has been dubbed by 
certain scientists, notably those connected 
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with the large private institutions of the 
East, as a “pork barrel proposal.” This 
smearing description of the provision fails 
completely to recognize two very important 
purposes which were in the thinking of those 
who originally suggested this plan. It is 
highly important that these purposes be at 
least considered in the effort now being made 
to create as sound a national research agency 
as can be devised. 

The first of the purposes leading to the 
proposal of a partial geographical distribu- 
tion has to do with the threat of later Fed- 
eral domination. The National Science 
Foundation, if established, is bound to ex- 
ercise great influence. If, as is altogether 
likely, it becomes some day possessed of 
large funds, this influence may become a 
dominating one in the promotion of funda- 
mental research throughout the country. 
The desirability of any such domination can 
be seriously questioned on several different 
counts. Fundamental research needs to be 
free, and it is not likely to be so if it is 
substantially directed out of any single Fed- 
eral agency. One of the surest ways to set 
up adequate safeguards against any such 
drift of excessive power into Federal hands 
is to make certain that a substantial part 
of the funds are so distributed as to free 
their subsequent use of any specific control 
by the Federal authority. If at least 25 per- 
cent of the funds appropriated to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation were distributed 
to the States, as proposed in the Thomas 
bill, it would be quite impossible for the 
National Science Foundation ever to strait- 
jacket the total program of basic research 
financed by Federal funds. In view of the 
persistent gravitation of power to the Federal 
Government during recent decades it can 
fairly be argued that this safeguarding pro- 
vision of the Thomas bill will prove in the 
long run to be essential to the national 
interest. 

The second purpose which was in the 

of those who originally sponsored 
the principle of partial geographic distribu- 
tion has to do with the political pressures 
to which the operations of the National 
Science Foundation are certain to be subject. 
Without any question whatever, efforts will 
be made by various partisan interests to get 
research funds allocated to institutional pro- 
grams in all sections of the country. This 
will be especially true if the Foundation un- 
dertakes to support scientific developments 
not only in terms of specific projects of un- 
mistakable scientific promise, but also insti- 
tutional developments which are designed to 
create in time a national network of scien- 
tific activities. Such a network is of great 
importance for the long haul. It can be cre- 
ated, however, only in terms of criteria 
which do not relate exclusively to present 
scientific excellence. A program of this de- 
sign will be especially exposed to political 
pressures. The wisest way to protect the 
Foundation from such political pressures is 
to provide in the act itself for a partial allo- 
cation of funds to the States. 


That, Mr. President, is what I am seek- 
ing to do by my amendment. 

I continue to read the memorandum 
submitted to me by Dr. Day, president of 
Cornell University: 


If this is done the Foundation can rea- 
sonably take the position that the require- 
ments of Nation-wide distribution of the 
Foundation’s support of basic research have 
been provided for in the provisions of the 
act itself. The officers of the Foundation 
can then concentrate their activities largely 
on the promotion of specific projects and 
programs which are thought to meet the 
most exacting requirements of immediate 
scientific promise and significance. 

It has been reasoned in some quarters 
that these arguments are cogent but should 
not lead to ements under which the 
funds distributed to the States on-the pro» 
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posed objective formula go solely to the tax- 
supported colleges and universities. In 
terms of practical administrative procedures, 
however, there is no alternative to this 
limitation. The States are already familiar 
with the problems involved in determining 
relative support of the tax-supported and 
land-grant colleges and universities. No 
new machinery should be required to de- 
termine equitable apportionment among 
these institutions at the State level. Any 
effort to include other institutions would 
present State authorities with totally un- 
familiar and unmanageable problems of 
State administration. Moreover, it is to be 
recognized that only a portion of the funds 
made available to the National Science Foun- 
dation would be subject to distribution to 
the States. The remainder of the funds 
could be employed by the National Science 
Foundation to correct any inequities that 
might arise, under the formula of distribu- 
tion to the States, as between the tax-sup- 
ported and private institutions. 

These are all matters to be carefully 
weighed in determining the best possible set- 
up for the National Science Foundation. It 
will be a serious mistake to give no considera- 
tion to the provisions of section 5 (e) of 
Senator THOMAS’ bill on the score that they 
embody nothing more than a self-seeking 
move on the part of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities and the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities. 
These two organizations would not have 
backed the proposal for partial distribution 
to the States had they not thought che pro- 
posal essentially in the national interest. 
Most of the institutions in these two asso- 
ciations have had long experience with the 
practice of Federal support of research in 
peacetime and are convinced that the prin- 
ciple of distribution of Federal funds to the 
States on objective formulas set forth pre- 
cisely in the basic legislation is a principle 
that is eminently sound and one forwarding 
the interest of research in those areas in 
which it has been applied. 

As officially appointed representatives of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and the National Association of 
State Universities, we respectfully request 
that those who are sponsoring the National 
Science Foundation bills before the Houses of 
Congress give further thoughtful considera- 
tion to the proposal these two national or- 
ganizations have sponsored, namely, that a 
part of the funds made available to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation be distributed to 
the States on an objective formula embodied 
in the basic legislation. 


The memorandum is signed by Ed- 
mund E. Day, president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and by R. G. Gustavson, chan- 
celor of higher education for the State 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. President, I think that is a very 
potent argument. I think the views of 
those men and the views of the associa- 
tions they represent and the arguments 
they present in that memorandum brief 
are arguments which every Member of 
the Senate should study before he votes 
on the bill. As I look at the attendance 
in the Senate Chamber I am somewhat 
discouraged about the arguments being 
studied unless consideration of the meas- 
ure can be put over until Monday so 
Senators may have an opportunity to 
make the study. I am satisfied that if 
Senators walk into the Chamber at a 
later hour this afternoon and proceed 
to vote on my amendment without hav- 
ing studied the views of outstanding 
educators and educational associations, 
they are likely to come to me some days 
hence and say, “Well, we certainly wish 
we had known that before we voted,” for 
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I am inclined to think that the educa- 
tors and the scientists in their respective 
States will in many instances call to 
their attention that the facts were avail- 
able to them prior to the vote. So I 
repeat my conviction that if the Mem- 
bers of this body would study the views 
I am presenting this afternoon in sup- 
port of my amendment, and then would 
check upon those views with the presi- 
dents of the universities and colleges in 
their respective States and with the 
scientists on the faculties of those col- 
leges, they would find the overwhelming 
opinion to be that my amendment should 
be adopted, not because of any selfish 
pork-barrel interest on the part of the 
institutions themselves, but in order to 
assure the soundest program for Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Apropos of the 
Senator’s statement that the attendance 
in the Senate Chamber is not very 
great—and I agree that he has every 
reason to make that statement—I should 
like to observe, in order to keep the rec- 
ord straight, because the other day it 
was called to our attention from the 
other side of the aisle that the attend- 
ance on this side of the aisle was not 
very great, that the attendance on this 
side of the aisle at present is exactly 
11 times as great numerically as on the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to have 
the observation of the Senator from 
Iowa. I hope an opportunity will be 
given to absent Senators to read these 
arguments, not because they are my ar- 
guments, but because they are argu- 
ments which are being made by the edu- 
cators of the country, and which I am 
presenting to the Senate this afternoon. 
Hence I hope that the Senate will not 
vote on the amendment this afternoon, 
but will vote on it on Monday, so that 
at least I can place absent Senators in 
such a position that they can say to their 
constituents, “I read the Recor» before 
I voted.” They will not be able to do so 
if we vote this afternoon. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the interest 
of accuracy, I wish to observe that since 
I made my last remark the percentage 
of differentiation and comparison has 
been exactly halved. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend the Senator from Iowa that be- 
fore he entered the Chamber I had pre- 
sented for the Recorp the views of the 
president of the University of Iowa. 
Those views are in support of the amend- 
ment which I have offered. 

I turn now to a letter which I have 
received from Dr. Wilson Compton, 
president of the State College of Wash- 
ington, at Pullman, Wash. He sent to 
me a copy of a communication dated 
March 18, which he addressed to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] and to 
the committee, and in addition he sent a 
note to me. 

I am sure that I do not need to iden- 
tify my witness. I think we can almost 
take judicial knowledge of the fact that 
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the name Compton, when related to any 
of the Compton brothers, is almost 
synonymous with high authority to 
judge in the field of education and 
science. I do not know of any better wit- 
ness I could offer the Senate this after- 
noon than one of the Compton brothers. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Is the Compton to whom 
the Senator is referring a brother of 
Kerl Compton of MIT? 

Mr. MORSE. He is. 

Mr. SMITH. Karl Compton differs 
100 percent with the position the Senator 
is taking. 

Mr. MORSE, I understand. 

Mr. SMITH. The Compton brothers 
are not in agreement any more than we 
are. 

Mr. President, a majority of the Senate 
is in favor of the committee bill. I 
merely call that to the attention of the 
Senator while we are continuing this de- 
bate. I would appreciate it very much 
if I could ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey has brought out the fact that the 
Compton brothers are not in complete 
agreement. The one who is connected 
with the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology seems to favor the develop- 
ment of a National Science Foundation 
whereby no funds will be made available 
to the laboratories throughout the 
country as a matter of right 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I wish to finish my 
sentence, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Dr. Karl Compton seems to favor the 
development of a National Science 
Foundation whereby no funds will be 
made available to laboratories through- 
out the country as a matter of right 
so far as the allocation of funds to Siate 
institutions is concerned. I believe that 
the so-called eastern attitude on the 
part of some educators in the leading 
institutions of the East is one of the 
reasons which is building up suspicion 
and doubt among scientists and educa- ~ 
tors in other sections of the country. In 
order to resolve that difference—because 
I think it is an unhealthy ccndition to 
have develop—I am trying to have 
adopted an amendment which I think is 
a fair and reasonable compromise, and 
will accrue to the benefit of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as well 
as to the benefit of laboratories in 
smaller institutions such as that headed 
by Wilson Compton in Washington. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, to my 
mind the Senator is implying bad faith 
on the part of those who have been ad- 
vising with us on this subject. There 
is no idea of trying to corral research 
activities. The attempt is to try to do 
a job in the field of basic scientific re- 
Search. We have reviewed the question 
for 2 years. We have gone over and over 
the many arguments. I have seen let- 
ters of the same type as those which the 
Senator has read; and I have seen letters 
on the other side. I have seen as many 
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on one side as on the other. There is a 
difference of opinion. 

Earlier in the day the Senate came to 
the conclusion that the approach of the 
committee is the approach which the 
Senate wishes to take. 

Mr. President, at 2 o’clock the Senator 
told me that he was going to speak for 
three-quarters of an hour and no more. 
It is now half past 3 and he is still speak- 
ing, and we are prevented from reach- 
ing a vote on the amendments tonight. 
It is desired to consider the tax bill on 
Monday. I was compelled to object to a 
unanimous-consent request to have it 
made the unfinished business Monday 
morning because I did not feel that we 
should discontinue consideration of the 
Foundation bill until it was settled. I 
will say to the Senator from Oregon 
that if we do not settle the question of 
the Science Fondation bill before other 
bills are proceeded with, it will be a 
“dead duck” this year. It is a disgrace 
to the Senate that we cannot get through 
with it without this long debate. 

Mr. President, I regret that I must 
speak in this manner, but I think we are 
doing a great wrong in rearguing a ques- 
tion which was settled earlier in the day 
by a vote of 49 to 30, a leeway of 19 votes. 
There is no distinction in the Senator’s 
amendment, except that he would divide 
the funds on a basis of two-fifths and 
three-fifths instead of 50-50. 

I have such a high regard for the Sen- 
ator from Oregon that I regret very 
much having to state that I feel that he 
is doing a great disservice to the cause 
represented by this bill by prolonging the 
discussion when he knows that the only 
answer to his amendment is that we 
shall have a vote and defeat it by the 
same margin that we defeated the other 
amendment. In reality it is the same 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to comment on the remarks of the 
Senator from New Jersey. He states 
that he regrets that he finds it necessary 
to make them. I wish to say that I re- 
sent his making them, because he is at- 
tempting to put in my mouth words 
never spoken by me. I shall take up one 
by one the statements made by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

First, at no time today did I ever tell 
the Senator from New Jersey that I 
would speak only 45 minutes and no 
more. I think the Senator from New 
Jersey knows that I did not tell him any 
such thing. The Senator from New 
Jersey came to me and asked me how 
long I thought I would talk. I said I 
thought I would talk for about 45 min- 
utes, and that I did not think I would 
talk longer; bu. I did not tell him that 
I would not talk longer. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 


Jersey well knows that when a Senator 


arises on the floor of the Senate to begin 
the discussion of a matter involving as 
detailed consideration as does the issue 
before us he would be foolish to pledge 
to any other Senator that he would not 
speak for longer than a certain period of 
time. I made no such statement to the 
Senator from New Jersey, and I resent 
the implication, 
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I now yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. I regret exceedingly if 
I have misunderstood the Senator. I 
had the impression that the Senator 
made the statement as I have related it. 
If the Senator chinks he did not make 
the statement, I obtained the wrong im- 
pression, and I am extremely sorry that 
I irritated him. 

Mr. MORSE. Idid not make any such 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH. I understood the Sena- 
tor to say that he expected to speak for 
three-quarters of an hour, and I assumed 
that that was the time he wouid take. 

Mr. MORSE. The second statement 
made by the Senator from New Jersey, 
which I wish to correct in the interest 
of accuracy, is the implication that I am 
charging bad faith against Dr. Karl 
Compton, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. I am not charging bad 
faith against anyone. I am simply say- 
ing that I cannot ignore the fact that 
there is a feeling within the American 
educational world that the bill as it is 
presently drafted would result in an 
undue advantage accruing to institutions 
which already are large and wealthy and 
have great research facilities. I tried to 
bring that out in the first part of my 
remarks this afternoon. I am not 
charging anyone with bad faith. I am 
not interested in motives. I am simply 
saying that I think the views of these 
men ought to be carefully considered by 
Members of the Senate before a vote is 
taken on my amendment. 

There is one other comment which 
the Senator from New Jersey made, as 
I understood him, and that is that there 
is very little difference between my 
amendment and the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from West Virginia. 
I think there are important differences 
between my amendment and the one 
proposed by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. I think the provision which is in 
my amendment in regard to making 
available funds for scientific research 
facilities in colleges on the basis of a 
25-percent allotment is quite different 
from the provision in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia; and I ask the Senator from West 
Virginia, who is on the floor, whether he 
agrees vith me that that is a vital differ- 
ence between his amendment and mine. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, so 
firm is my conviction that I assured the 
Senator, even before the Chair had ruled, 
that I felt there was so much difference 
between the two amendments that there 
was no question but that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon 
should be considered after the considera- 
tion of the amendment which I offered. 

Mr. MORSE. In other words, Mr. 
President, before I return to the letters, 
I think the incident on the floor of the 
Senate in the past few minutes again 
demonstrates how important it is to have 
a full, complete, and thorough debate on 
these matters before we become involved 
in any agreement to vote as of a certain 
time. Speaking only for myself, I want 
to say that it is my feeling and my im- 
pression that at the present time there 
is in the Senate a drive to have measures 
voted upon quickly, as fast as possible, 
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without allowing adequate time for de- 
bate. That is what I had in mind, among 
other things, when I spoke earlier this 
afternoon about unanimous-consent 
rules. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I shall 

not be steam-roilered or pressured into a 
quick vote on the ground that if I do not 
agree to such a vote I shall earn some- 
one's displeasure. I intend to discuss 
on the floor of the Senate as long as I 
want to any issue in which I have a vital 
interest. Let the leadership understand 
that. I am performing no disservice to 
science by this discussion this afternoon. 
I shall let American scientists evaluate 
my discussion of the issue in comparison 
with the discussion by the Senator from 
New Jersey or anyone else. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I want to say to the 
Senator from Oregon and to the Senate 
that one thing which impelled me to go 
into this fight—and I think the Senator 
from Oregon knows about it—was a cer- 
tain promise made to the colleges and 
universities about which the Senator 
from Oregon has spoken and about 
which I have spoken, a promise which 
was taken up in conference at the last 
session in which various men now oppos- 
ing this bill participated, and in which 
the very proposal being discussed by the 
Senator from Oregon was threshed out 
and agreed upon. I felt under obliga- 
tion to those various institutions, because 
at the time I first proposed a bill I found 
opposition on their part on the ground, 
which I urged yesterday and which the 
Senator from Oregon has urged today, 
that they felt they would be unfairly 
treated. For that reason this protective 
clause was placed in the bill which was 
offered in the Senate. 

I think the Senator from Oregon 
should be advised of the agreement. I 
will say that I consulted with most of the 
western universities and their scientific 
faculties, representatives of which were 
among the 115 who testified. They were 
willing to testify in favor of the bill only 
after an agreement which would give 
them a certain minimum which they 
could devote to research, because they 
felt they had been discriminated against 
from Washington in previous activities. 
I think I owe it to the Senate to make 
that statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator from West Virginia for his con- 
tribution to the discussion, and Iam glad 
it will appear in the RECORD. 

I do not know how much longer I 
shall take. As I proceeded, as I thought 
of the implications involved in the pend- 
ing legislation and what it means to the 
institutions of higher learning and to the 
future development of a scientific- 
research program, I felt it important 
that I expand some of the arguments as 
I went along. In view of the fact that 
some Members of the Senate are not 
present, and I think the amendment 
which I have offered is vital to their 
respective States, I intend to make as 
full a record as I think necessary, so that 
it will be available to them in making 
up their minds as to how they finally 
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want to vote. Whatever period of time 
it requires, Mr. President, I propose to 
Use. 

I referred to a letter dated March 18, 
1947, written by Wilson Compton, presi- 
dent of the State College of Washington, 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS], 
in which he said: 

THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Wash., March 18, 1947. 
Senator ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 
Subject: National Science Foundation, 
S. 525. 

My Dear SENATOR Thomas: In the con- 
sideration of pending bills proposing the es- 
tablishment of a national science founda- 
tion, I hope that you will urge strongly the 
importance of inclusion in the final legisia- 
tion of a provision comparable in principle 
and in substance to section 5 (c) of your 
bill S. 525, providing for certain geographic 
distribution by States and by population of 
portions of the p. research funds. 

If this is not done, the trend will be to- 
ward a monopoly of research in a few insti- 
tutions which at present are most favorably 
situated, and other institutions will be un- 
der a permanent and not only a temporary 
handicap. The trend of research has al- 
ready gone far enough in that direction, and 
it is not a wholesome trend. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILSON COMPTON, 
President. 

Copies to Senate Committee on Labor and 

Public Welfare. 


That is a very good exhibit, I think, 
Mr. President, in support of the state- 
ment which I made earlier in my argu- 
ment that there is a growing feeling 
among educators of the country that 
there is too great a tendency to concen- 
trate scientific research in a few insti- 
tutions, and a feeling that it has “gone 
far enough,” as Mr. Compton says. 

I think we should enact legislation 
with the idea in mind of having it so fair 
and acceptable that these institutions 
can work together without friction and 
without feeling that perhaps some insti- 
tuitions wil get more than their share of 
funds which may be appropriated by the 
Congress. I think we should check those 
feelings. If we do so, it will be to the 
benefit of American education and sci- 
entific research. I think my amendment 
would accomplish that. As I said ear- 
lier this afternoon, the safeguards are 
there, so that no money will be spent 
on a worthless project. 

That does not mean that an institu- 
tion will be entitled to have a certain 
amount of money and spend it for any- 
thing it wants to and call it scientific re- 
search. All the safeguards and stand- 
ards are maintained by my amendment; 
and if an institution cannot meet the 
standards it simply does not get any 
money; but, on the other hand, it is pro- 
vided that at least 25 percent of the total 
allotment shall be set aside for land- 
grant colleges and State tax-supported 
institutions which can meet the scien- 
tific standards. 

I think that is fair. I think it is a very 
reasonable compromise, just as I think 
the second part of my amendment, 
which was not even in the proposal of 
the Senator from West Virginia, is fair. 
It provides for an arrangement for the 
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expenditure of some funds for scientific 
research facilities. 

What we are asking—and the Senator 
from New Jersey and I have the same 
objective—is legislation which will make 
it possible to attain the best development 
of scientific research. He and I differ 
as to whether it can be better done by 
his bill without my amendment or with 
my amendment. When anyone can 
marshal the authorities and the quali- 
fied witnesses in the respective States 
that I am marshaling this afternoon in 
support of my amendment, I think we 
had better not pass over them very 
hastily. A little expenditure of time on 
our part over the week-end, in regard to 
this matter, may prevent us, I think, 
from making a grievous mistake, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
at this point another letter from Dr. Wil- 
son Compton, president of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, which was addressed 
to the committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STATE COLLEGE OP WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Wash., March 18, 1947. 
TO MEMBERS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The attached copy of a letter 
addressed to Senators SMITH, REVERCOMB, 
MAGNUSON, SALTONSTALL, and FULBRIGHT with 
respect to pending National Science Founda- 
tion proposal, S. 526, will, I hope, have your 
attention and your consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILSON COMPTON, 
President. 
THE STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Wash., March 18, 1947. 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senator CHAPMAN REVERCOMB, 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Subject: National Science Foundation, S. 526. 

GENTLEMEN: I hope you will consent to the 
inclusion in your bill, S. 526, at some appro- 
priate place of a provision substantially sim- 
ilar to section 5 (c) of S. 525 introduced by 
Senator THomas. 

Such an amendment if made would require 
a portion of the Federal funds granted for 
the purposes of research to be arportioned 
equally among the States and a further 
amount to be apportioned on the basis of 
population. 

This is important if institutions in all 
sections of the country are to be given rea- 
sonably comparable opportunity to partici- 
pate. If something of this sort is not done, 
research will tend to become a “monopoly” 
of a few institutions favorably situated. The 
trend already has gone far enough in that 
direction. 


Copies to Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, earlier 
in my remarks this afternoon, I said 
that the chancelor of the State system 
of higher education of the State of 
Nebraska, R. G. Gustavson, favors the 
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amendment I am offering this afternoon. 
Under date of April 17, he wrote me, as 
follows: 
Tue UNIVERSITY oF NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Nebr., April 17, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: I was delighted to 
learn that you have presented the amend- 
ment to S. 526 which I learned of through 
President Day of Cornell University. There 
is no question in my mind as to the advis- 
ability of this amendment. May I say to 
you that if the National Association of State 
Universities can be helpful in any way we 
shall be only too glad to serve you. 

Sincerely, 
R. G. GUSTAVSON. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD, at 
the points where I discussed them, all 
the letters to which I have heretofore 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
very correctly has pointed out, there are 
educators and scientists in other institu- 
tions who do not believe that any of the 
funds should be allocated or set aside for 
tax-supported institutions and land- 
grant colleges. I make no charge about 
thei: motives; but Mr. President, I am a 
lawyer, and as a lawyer I shall look at 
the various interests the witnesses have; 
because they, too, like every Member of 
the Senate, have their biases, their points 
of view, and very often they turn in a 
direction that is determined to some ex- 
tent by their interests. So I wish to say 
that there are two categories of wit- 
nesses in connection with this matter. 
Of course, we shall find exceptions on 
both sides of the line, in the case of the 
categories to which I shall now refer; 
but, by and large, the witnesses can be 
put into two categories. In one cate- 
gory I may refer to educators and scien- 
tists who are administrators of or profes- 
sors or teachers in such great institutions 
in the United States—and they are 
great—as Harvard, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Yale, Princeton, for 
the most part the large institutions of the 
East, as well as in some similar institu- 
tions which are located elsewhere in the 
country. I say that by and large, we 
chall find that most of the witnesses who 
have that background are in favor of the 
bill proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey; whereas other witnesses, of 
equally high standing in the field of edu- 
cation, and science, witnesses who are 
connected with the land-grant colleges 
or the tax-supported universities in the 
respective States, and who have had 
many years of experience in the very dif- 
ficult work of developing research in the 
State-supported institutions, which are 
finding it difficult to retain qualified 
scientific men on their faculties, who can 
both engage in research and teach the 
scientists of the next generation—I say 
that men with such backgrounds tell us, 
with deep sincerity and honest convic- 
tion, that the adoption of the amend- 
ment I am offering this afternoon is 
necessary if we are really to develop a 
nationally strong science research pro- 
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gram, and that we should not pass the 
bill as proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey, without including in it an amend- 
ment similar to the one I have offered. 

Mr. President, as between those two 
categories of witnesses, we can take our 
choice; but it seems to me that the pro- 
cedure which we should follow should be 
to resolve the differences of opinion as 
between those two schools of thought, 
and in that connection, let me say that 
I think my amendment is a conscionable 
compromise in resolving the differences. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the Senator 
from Oregon can well understand the 
concern of those who happen to be con- 
nected with some of the institutions 
which at the present time do not have 
the publicity or the facilities that other, 
more favored institutions have. Not only 
would the bill as it now stands handicap 
them in the already unequal struggle 
which they are forced to wage with the 
more fortunate institutions which have 
large endowments, and which undoubt- 
edly will get all the money proposed to 
be appropriated unless some protection 
similar to that provided by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, is 
made; but without some such amend- 
ment, the bill would result in the crea- 
tion of a further inducement to students 
to attend the institutions where the re- 
search work is now being carried on. 
Without some protection against insti- 
tutions such as those in the Ivy League— 
protection similar to that which would 
be afforded by the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Oregon—the bill 
would further handicap the other col- 
leges and educational institutions of the 
Nation, because students would seek to 
attend the institutions which would be 
the recipients of this great endowment. 

Without some protection similar to 
that afforded by the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Oregon for the 
smaller institutions, I would not be able 
to support the bill on final passage; be- 
cause I think that passage of the bill 
without some such amendment would 
constitute a great calamity and would 
create a still further unbalance between 
the various educational institutions of 
the United States, by tending to create 
still greater differences between the op- 
portunities for education and research 
which are afforded by them. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
indebted to the Senator from Georgia 
for what he has stated. The institutions 
to which I have referred are, as I have 
said, fearful of the result of passage of 
the bill if it is not amended in a way 
similar to that proposed by the amend- 
ment I have offered. They fear that the 
result of the passage of the bill as it is 
now written would be to make it even 
more difficult for them to attract and 
maintain the proper faculties, because 
there would always be a tendency for the 
members of their faculties to gravitate to 
the larger, more prosperous institutions 
which might receive the funds, and 
which, I say, would receive funds out of 
all proper proportion. That is why I say 
I think in one aspect the bill, if it is 
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not amended as I think it should be, 
would serve as a weapon of piracy, the 
larger institutions taking prominent men 
of science from the smaller colleges and 
institutions which do not now have and 
would not in future have large facilities 
for scientific work. 

Mr. President, I speak, as I have stated, 
out of an experience of 21 years of service 
on the faculties of several universities in 
the United States; and I say again that 
if the bill as it now stands is enacted 
into law, there will be a great danger of 
lowering the standards of education in 
many of our educational institutions if 
they are unable to retain on their facul- 
ties men who are qualified in the field of 
education and science and are able to 
inspire students to embark upon sci- 
entific careers; because, after all, such 
faculty members not only carry on re- 
search projects, but also inspire young 
minds to take a greater interest in sci- 
ence, thus leading up to careers in sci- 
entific research. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon for yielding. May 
I say to the Senator from Oregon and 
to the Senator from Georgia, for both 
of whom I have great respect, that I be- 
lieve the conception which they enter- 
tain of this fund is wrong. I say that 
very respectfully, because their concep- 
tion is so different from that I have of 
the use of the money. We should focus 
on one point, and one point alone, name- 
ly, that the purpose of the fund, the pur- 
pose of the Foundation, is to promote 
scientific knowledge and to develop scien- 
tific research. 

The Senator from Oregon has men- 
tioned the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology several times. I am not a 
member of the board of that institution, 
I have never been to the institution as a 
student, but I do know something about 
it, and Dr. Compton is a good friend of 
mine. For example, they have a wind 
chute there now. During the war they 


developed to about the limit of their 


capacity. Assume the proposed Founda- 
tion is set up and the money becomes 
available an institution such as the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology can- 
not get advantage of the funds, because 
it cannot enlarge itself sufficiently to 
enable it to carry on the work required. 

Let us consider Harvard University, 
about which I know something. Harvard 
University today is handicapped because 
it has not the funds with which to pay 
salaries which many of the State uni- 
versities pay. Capable men go to Har- 
vard, not because of the money which 
can be paid them, but because sometimes 
there is more equipment in their lines 
with which they can operate. 

Assume the Foundation bill becomes 
law, assume its money becomes avail- 
able; not a great deal of it can go to 
Harvard because Harvard cannot extend 
its facilities to use it. It cannot do more 
research than it is doing now. 

As I see the picture, ultimately much 
of the funds will have to go to some of 
the institutions which the Senator from 
Oregon is talking about. Some of their 
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facilities have to be built up. Some of 
the leaders in some branches of scien- 
tific knowledge are in those institutions 
now, and this money is going to those 
institutions. I do not want to see the 
money dissipated year by year in places 
where it cannot be put to the best advan- 
tage for developing scientific knowledge. 

If we put 25 percent of the fund into 
the respective States and then on top of 
that give them more money here and 
some more money there, based on the 
formulas provided, and if then there is a 
requirement that 25 percent more of the 
funds available in any one year may go 
into bricks and mortar, as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon pro- 
vides, we will not be making the best 
use of the Government’s funds for the 
research we are attempting to make 
possible by the bill. 

I have listened. to several scientific 
gentlemen, learned gentlemen, if you 
will, who have visited Russia, and seen 
what Russia is doing. Russia, accord- 
ing to their evidence—and that is all I 
know about it—is concentrating its Gov- 
ernment funds for purposes of research. 
One of the considerations that induced 
me to support the bill was that research 
has become too large a subject for pri- 
vate institutions to handle. Private in- 
stitutions cannot handle the develop- 
ment of atomic energy; they are not 
large enough. Many of the private in- 
stitutions cannot handle the develop- 
ment of the jet plane, for instance; they 
are not sufficiently large. They have to 
have Government help. They have had 
the help of the Army and the Navy in 
many things. The Navy is going into 
cancer research as a part of the health 
program, 

All the pending bill does is to make 
an effort to concentrate the best minds 
of the country and to disseminate into 
places into where they can be most help- 
fully used, Government funds which are 
to be used for the purposes specified. 

One more thought and I shall be 
through. There is a dearth of scientists 
in this country at this time. It is neces- 
sary for us to get the best of the young 
brains into scientific research. One of 
the purposes of the bill is to encourage 
young men of intellectual quality, no 
matter whence they may come—Oregon, 
Massachusetts, Washington, or Geor- 
gia—and train them in science, and start 
them out on research work. There is a 
dearth of scientists in this country, as I 
have said, and a dearth of doctors. 
What we want to do is to improve our 
scientific knowledge in the best possible 
way, and we should keep our eyes focused 
on this one idea. 

Mr. President, that is why I am for 
the bill. That is why I am against the 
amendments of the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from Oregon. 
When they say the effort is going to be 
concentrated, when they say that the 
large institutions are going to be pirates 
on the small institutions, I think they are 
absolutely wrong, according to my con- 
cept of the bill, and according to the 
words of leading educators with whom I 
have talked. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. RUSSELL, and 
Mr. MAGNUSON addressed the Chair, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield; and if so, to 
whom? - 

Mr. MORSE. I shall reply to the 
Senator from Massachusetts for a mo- 
ment, then I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Georgia, the Senator from 
West Virginia, and the Senator from 
Washington. 

I am very glad the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts has put these arguments into 
the Recor at this point, because I think 
they focus attention very clearly on the 
difference of opinion between us. I think 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, when it comes 
out in the morning, will show that the 
remarks I made earlier this afternoon 
express my contrary point of view on 
every point the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has made. 

When he states, as I understood him, 
that the Senator from Georgia and I do 
not understand the situation, I reply 
that I think we understand it very well. 
But our understanding of it is quite dif- 
ferent, from the standpoint of the re- 
sults that might flow from the passage 
of the bill, from the understanding of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
yield for a moment? 

9 MORSE. I am very happy to 
eld. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
from Oregon agree with me that the pur- 
pose of the bill is to promote and de- 
velop scientific knowledge, increase our 
security, strengthen our defense, and im- 
prove our industrial know-how by scien- 
tific research, and by encouraging the de- 
velopment of young scientists? That is 
the purpose of the bill, is it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Absolutely, and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon says that purpose will 
be accomplished much better with his 
amendment in the bill than without his 
amendment in the bill. y 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will that pur- 
pose be better accomplished by putting 
the money into bricks and mortar in 48 
different States every year, or will it be 
better accomplished by concentrating 
the bricks and mortar, and by concen- 
trating the intellectual effort, in one year, 
we will say, in one place, where a specific 
program can be carried on? Will the 
purpose be better accomplished by dis- 
sipating the fund every year over 48 
States? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam very glad to analyze 
the question of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. Of course, the question is in 
the form of an argument, and when he 
uses the word “dissipate,” he proceeds to 
assume a premise, and I am not going to 
assume that premise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Oregon is a distinguished law pro- 
fessor. He knows the law. Perhaps the 
question was argumentative, but it was 
seeking facts. 

Mr. MORSE. With the qualifications I 
shall put in my answer, I shall cover the 
question. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, I think 
a scientific research program must be an 
ever-expanding program for a good 
many years to come. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In that I agree 
with the Senator. 
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Mr. MORSE, If it is to be an ever- 
expanding program, we will have to pro- 
vide the facilities for enlarging our lab- 
oratories, for making available to the 
scientists on the small campuses, and in 
the small universities, the equipment by 
which their scientific brains can be put 
to the maximum productive use. So I 
think the second part of my amendment 
is very important. But I do not think the 
Senator from Massachusetts was present 
when I said earlier this afternoon that 
it had been suggested to me that perhaps 
I ought to consider splitting the amend- 
ment, possibly dropping the latter sec- 
tion and getting a vote first on the first 
part of my amendment. Before I close, 
I shall pose a parliamentary inquiry, as 
to whether I can divide my amendment 
into two parts, leaving the provision as 
to equipment as a separate amendment 
for a separate vote. 

I do not think that my amendment will 
result in the dissipation of the funds, 
because I have this difference, among 
others, with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, namely, I do not accept his notion 
that modern scientific research has to 
be done in big chunks, so to speak. The 
atomic-bomb research was not done in 
big chunks, except in its latter stages. 
It was really a combination of thousands 
upon thousands of research studies in 
very little projects. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Was not the 
original appropriation requested by Dr, 
Bush for the atomic-bomb research 
$500,000,000? 

Mr. MORSE. I think it was at least 
that. That is as I recall. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That money was 
put out in various places where it could 
be best utilized—in the State of Wash- 
ington, in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, in the State of Tennessee, and 
so on—but it was not required to be di- 
vided among 48 States. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say in all fair- 
ness to the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I do not think he has given sufficient at- 
tention to one feature of my amendment, 
My amendment does not require that 
the money be put out on a 48-State basis, 
Not a dollar, under my amendment, will 
go to any institution, unless it can meet 
the research standards required by the 
Foundation; but I say, if Mr. Compton’s 
college in Washington has on its faculty 
an outstanding chemist, for example, 
who can lay out a blueprint for a sound 
piece of research in chemistry which 
meets the standard of the Foundation, 
a portion of the fund should be avail- 


able to him. There ought to be set aside, 


in order to protect the scientists in the 
small institutions, a reserve fund, so to 
speak, whereby they can be assured that 
they will get some share of the total 
allotment awarded by the Congress for 
the Foundation. That is where we sepa- 
rate company. I may say to the Senator, 
it may be that Russia is concentrating 
its research, but I do not think that prin- 
ciple is a sound one for this country. 
Russia is a police state; Russia is a mo- 
nopoly state; Russia is a dictator state. 
Certain of the educators to whom I have 
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referred this afternoon, such as Day of 
Cornell, Newburn of Oregon, the presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa, the chan- 
celor of the educational system in Ne- 
braska, all point out in their communi- 
cations the danger of the type of con- 
centration of scientific research to which 
the Senator from Massachusetts alludes. 
I think it a mistaken principle to follow. 
I think it is very important to make such 
provision in the pending bill that scien- 
tists in small colleges will feel some as- 
surance that if they can meet the stand- 
ards of the Foundation they will receive 
a portion of the funds with which to 
carry on scientific research. So we do 
not follow the scientific concentration 
of the research program in Russia. I 
think that is good for a police state and 
a totalitarian state but highly undesir- 
able in a democracy based upon a sys- 
tem of free public education such as 
ours is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I want to make 
myself clear to the Senator from Oregon. 
What I meant when I spoke about Russia 
was not the concentration of scientific 
research by localities. I do not know 
whether it is concentrated or whether it 
is spread over the whole of Russia. What 
I meant, and what I mean, is that it is 
a concentrated effort in the use of gov- 
ernment funds for scientific research, not 
permitting them, we will say, to be dis- 
sipated and to be used indirectly for 
other purposes. I shall not interrupt the 
Senator further, except to say 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very happy to 
have the Senator interrupt. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If we are to help 
education—and we must help educa- 
tion—if we are going to keep a free coun- 
try and a free system of government, it 
should be done by sending government 
assistance, whether it be local, State, 
or National, through the front doors cf 
educational institutions, and not through 
the back doors. If we are going to help 
science, let us help science through re- 
search efforts in the best possible way, 
wherever that can be done, whether it 
is to be in Alaska on shale oils or in 
Puerto Rico on sugar, or in the State of 
Washington on the atom bomb, or in 
Massachusetts on the cyclotron, and so 
on, Let us put it where it can be used 
best. That is my only concern. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the view 
of the Senator from Massachusetts. I 
do not agree with his view when it is 
premised on the idea that the amend- 
ment is going to result in a dissipation 
of funds. I think it is going to result in 
a most economic and efficient use of the 
fund. I think it is necessary to face the 
fact that research cannot be carried on 
without proper equipment, and I think 
it is important that we make available 
to the public-supported institutions 
money for research equipment necessary 
in order to carry on the research itself. 
Research cannot be conducted without 
a laboratory. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. It cannot be carried on 
without the necessary equipment. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
that. 

Mr. MORSE. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the Senator from Massachusetts 
is overlooking the point I made this 
afternoon as to the question of the 
amount of the appropriation that is to 
be made for research. I think, as I said 
earlier this afternoon, that in the inter- 
est of national health and public wel- 
fare we must recognize the importance 
of spending much more money for re- 
search than has been discussed hereto- 
fore on the floor of the Senate. Within 
the next 10 years, in my opinion, we 
shall have to spend many times the 
amount which many Senators now think 
we will have to spend for research, if 
we are to keep pace with the scientific 
development. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I am sorry; ï told the 
Senator from Georgia I would yield to 
him. Then I will yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, as I 
view the situation, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon, or 
any similar amendment, instead of 
meaning a dissipation of the funds, 
means a wider dissemination of scientific 
activity. Knowing the Senator from 
Massachusetts as I do, I would be the 
last to challenge the high idealism which 
prompts him to vote against the amend- 
ment. I know that the reasons voiced by 
him are those which will move him when 
the vote is taken. However, I could take 
that position with a great deal of equa- 
nimity, if I had within the confines of 
my State two great institutions such as 
MIT and Harvard University. I was in- 
terested to hear the Senator’s statement 
that those two great institutions could 
not cooperate with the Government in 
this project at the present time. They 
have shown amazing resiliency in the 
past in assuming obligations. They are 
two of the greatest institutions in all the 
earth. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, in order that I 
may correct a statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not want to 
create a false impression. I do not say 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology or Harvard would not take some 
of the funds and would not take some of 
the projects, but they cannot take them 
so extensively that they would be pirat- 
ing from other institutions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but I unhesi- 
tatingly put in the Recorp the prediction, 
here and now, that within 6 years after 
the pending bill shall have been enacted 
into law, in the absence of an amendment 
of this nature, the two institutions re- 
ferred to will be receiving more funds 
than all the educational institutions in 
at least 12 States west of the Mississippi 
River and south of the Potomac; I will 
stand on that prediction, and we shall 
see. Senators who vote in the fond de- 
lusion that institutions in their States 
are going to get any money under this 
bill will be compelled, after vainly trying 
to get a few dollars for eminent scientists 
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in their States, to go back and tell the 
presidents of the institutions in their 
home States, “I could not do anything 
about getting money for our university, 
because it has all been absorbed by MIT 
and by Harvard and by four or five simi- 
lar institutions.” I put that prediction 
in the Recorp and if I am here 6 years 
from now, I shall be perfectly willing to 
have it confront me, for I think it will 
be verified. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator from Georgia. I yield now to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, I 
want to pursue the thought suggested 
by the Senator from Massachusetts a 
moment ago, when he was referring to 
the atomic bomb. It is not my idea that 
the purpose of the pending bill is to fur- 
ther research in connection with the 
atomic bomb, or similar projects. In the 
hearings on the pending bill, over a year 
ago, Mr. Oppenheimer was one of the 
witnesses who, I think, stated that what 
had happened during the war in the de- 
velopment of such things as the atomic 
bomb and proximity fuze was not funda- 
mental research at all. It was what he 
called applied research. He said, “What 
we did was this: We shook the tree; we 
utilized knowledge that had been ac- 
cumulated in the course of many years.” 
The important thing—and the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb is a fairly good 
illustration—is that the basic principles 
which were used to develop it were dis- 
covered by people working in small 
places all over the world. There were 
such well-known scientists as Dr. Niels 
Bohr, in Denmark; and, of course, Dr. 
Lise Meitner, in Germany; Sir James 
Chadwick, in England, and so on. It 
was not done as one great undertaking, 
with a working fund of $500,000,000. Of 
course, any list of scientists engaged in 
the work on atomic fission must include 
Einstein, who was generally called the 
father of the idea back 40 years ago. 
Senators have all read the story of Ein- 
stein’s connection with the work. 

My idea of the purpose of the bill is 
that it should foster what we would call 
pure science research, The fact is that 
in the development of the principles 
which were applied to such projects as 
the atomic bomb and the proximity fuze, 
many of the greatest contributors were 
in small places, in small laboratories, 
where scientists were working on their 
own, and it was not a great concentrated 
effort, such as took place in the actual 
building of the bomb. I believe no one 
should think of the bill as designed to 
undertake the type of work which the 
Army did in building the atomic bomb. 
Such an idea I personally believe to be 
erroneous. What we propose to do un- 
der the bill is to discover and train young 
men who will do the basic research, and 
then pick the fruits thereof when we 
need it. That is what we have done pre- 
viously, and that is the real reason why 
the country was so successful in develop- 
ing the atomic bomb and the proximity 
fuze and other instruments. The Gov- 
ernment shook the trees which had been 
growing, for lo, these many years, in 
little out-of-way places in which the 
Senator from Oregon is interested. I 
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think it is well to keep in mind the dis- 
tinction between applied research and 
the actual basic research. . 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Iagree 100 per- 
cent with what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has said. If I created a different 
impression by using the $500,000,000 
atom-bomb experiment as an illustra- 
tion, I will say that I did not mean to 
create such an impression. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Massachusetts did leave the impression 
that that was what we were undertaking. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. These funds are 
to be used for basic research spread out 
in different places, and primarily for 
basic research rather than applied re- 
search, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then I do not quite 
see why the Senator from Massachusetts 
has so much objection to the amend- 
ment. The amendment, from my point 
of view, is significant when coupled with 
the administrative set-up proposed by 
the bill, as opposed to the administrative 
set-up contained in the bill we had under 
consideration last year. If the admin- 
istration of the Foundation were to be 
like that proposed in the bill considered 
last year, I would not be nearly so much 
interested in the amendment. But the 
bill would place the administration of 
the Foundation into the hands of an 
autonomous body completely dissociated 
from any control by the Government, 
into the hands of a small group of scien- 
tists, and yet the Senator objects to such 
a provision as that contained in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. I think the amendment is much 
more important under the kind of ad- 
ministration proposed in the pending bill 
than it would have been in the bill con- 
sidered last year. 

I do not know whether the Senate will 
vote to change the form of administra- 
tion. I intend to vote to change the ad- 
ministrative set-up. I told the Senator 
from New Jersey in the beginning that 
while I was in favor of the bill and will- 
ing to sponsor it, I reserved the right to 
disagree respecting the administrative 
set-up contained in it. The Senator from 
Massachusetts acted as chairman in the 
conference last year when we worked out 
the compromise on that very point. I 
remember very well that the Senator 
from Massachusetts was there at the 
time and I thought we had reached an 
agreement respecting the administration 
of the Foundation. As I previously said, 
the proposed set-up makes the amend- 
ment particularly significant. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In reply to the 
Senator from Arkansas I will say that 
the reason I object to the amendment is 
because it requires for every year at least 
50 different set-ups at 50 different places 
where the fund must be used. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not agree with 
that statement. The amendment does 
not contain any such requirement. The 
distribution is subject to the approval of 
the Foundation. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
say to the Senator from Arkansas and to 
the Senator from Oregon that the 
amendment as drawn provides that: 

Two-fifths shall be apportioned among the 
States in equal shares. 


-And then the amendment proceeds 
with other language. That language, in 
my humble judgment, means that includ- 
ing Puerto Rico and Alaska there shall 
be 50 equal apportionments made before 
distribution of the first quarter of the 
fund is made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Massachusetts is quite 
wrong on that point. I believe the re- 
mainder of the amendment makes very 
clear that applicants for funds must meet 
the standards laid down by the Founda- 
tion before they receive a doilar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair respectfully calls the attention of 
Senators who are on their feet to the fact 
that rule XIX provides that no Senator 
shall interrupt another Senator without 
first addressing the Chair. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield, and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to yield in a moment, but before I 
do so I wish to address myself to the 
Senator from Arkansas who comes to us 
irom having been the president of a great 
State university. I think his valued 
judgment on such matters as that now 
pending before us is entitled to very great 
weight, because he has had first hand 
experience with the administrative prob- 
lem in trying to develop a science faculty 
and a scientific research program on the 
campus of the State university. Ishould 
like to say that in my opinion the Senator 
from Arkansas has just now made one 
of the finest contributions that have been 
made to the debate on the pending bill. 
I should like to ask him a question. Does 
he agree with me that, without my 
amendment, there will be very great 
danger that science teachers on small 
college and university campuses will be 
encouraged to leave them and go to in- 
stitutions which are more adequately 
financed as the result of appropriations 
made to them by the National Science 
on which is provided for in the 

? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly do 
agree with that view. As I stated, that 
would be especially true in view of the 
administration of the fund. If the bill 
con! ined the check which I believe 
existed in the administration of the 
Foundation which was provided for in 
the bill before us last year, then the 
institutions interested at least could 
present their case and know that they 
would have a hearing. But in view of 
the provisions of the pending measure, 
what the Senator says respecting his 
amendment is especially appropriate. 
His amendment is particularly signifi- 
cant in connection with the bill as it is 
now written. That is not a reflection 
on anyone’s motives. In the nature of 
the case the more adequately financed 


-institutions would act as magnets. 


Necessarily the ambitious young men 
and those best qualified would be 
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dragged toward the most adequately 
financed institutions. That is the na- 
ture of the bill itself. 

Mr. MORSE. That would have an 
effect on the educational standards of 
the institutions, and it would have the 
effect of drawing students to the most 
adequately financed institutions, would 
it not? : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think it would. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, before 
yielding to my friend the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces}], who de- 
sires to have an appropriation bill con- 
sidered, that I have only three other 
items I wish to present, and then I shall 
have concluded, unless I am interrupted 
by Senators with a running debate. I 
think I shall close in a very few minutes 
if I am allowed to proceed with the 
three items I have on my desk. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wished to 
point out again, as I did yesterday, that 
not only would that magnet attract the 
students, but we had the same experi- 
ence during the war in the allocation 
of scientific research contracts. We 
drained practically all the scientific 
talent from smaller institutions. That 
was all right, because we were approach- 
ing a different goal and we wanted to 
get the job done. Now, in peacetime, 
we are trying to develop the peacetime 
scientific potential. As the Senator from 
Arkansas says, it is an entirely different 


Constantly in the debates there is the 
implication that it will be mandatory 
to send funds to the States. It should 
be again called to the attention of the 
Senate that under the Kilgore amend- 
ment, or my amendment, or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon, none 
of the funds would be expended in any 
State unless the program fitted within 
the policy of the Foundation. That is 
why I cannot see any objection to the 
amendment, 

Let me add that this question was be- 
fore the Senate last year. The Senator 
from Oregon is surely consistent, be- 
cause he made a similar argument last 
year, as did former Senator La Follette 
of Wisconsin, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], myself, 
and others. The question was threshed 
out in the Senate and settled. This pro- 
vision was placed in the bill last year 
after a long series of conferences with 
scientists and other witnesses, after 
representations from the land-grant col- 
leges and from the State universities 
as well as other universities. It was de- 
cided that this was the best way to ad- 
minister the funds, so that educational 
institutions could go along with the bill 
and urge its passage. 

This year the Senate commitiee held 
no hearings. It was not necessary. But 
the new bill does not make this provi- 
sion. That is the history of this part of 
the legislation. Last year after all the 
hearings everyone was agreed. The 
land-grant schools agreed to support the 
bill because of its basic principles, with 
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this type of amendment in it. The heads 
of universities and other institutions in 
every State of the Union said it was a 
fine bill with that provision in it. They 
said, “We want to participate in making 
America scientifically great.” Why the 
provision is not in the present bill I do 
not know. I heartily agree with the 
Senator from Oregon that either his 
amendment or the Kilgore amendment 
should be in the bill. It would make it a 
much better bill, which would command 
more nearly universal support in all 
the educational institutions of the 
country. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I heartily agree with 
what the Senator from Washington has 
said. I should like to propound a ques- 
tion to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], based upon his experience 
as the head of a great university. 

It has been my experience in the past, 
in connection with questions of research 
in my own State university and others, 
that all too frequently work has been 
started which needed a little additional 
encouragement and help so that it could 
proceed. There have been contributions 
from State university funds, and some 
outside help in carrying on programs of 
basic research on certain subjects pe- 
culiar to the area in which the university 
was located and the territory to be 
served. At the same time, the youth of 
that area were trained to take care of 
the scientific needs of the industries of 
the area. Has not that been the Sena- 
tor's experience? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. I must confess that we have 
not had much in the way of funds for re- 
search in our State. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yesterday I men- 
tioned a very unusual example of re- 
search in nutrition by a man supported 
by the general educational fund at the 
university. I am sure that each State 
has its own peculiar problems. The ef- 
fect which the Senator has in mind is 
the inspiration of our young men in all 
the States to undertake this type of 
work. If it is only a small project they 
quickly become familiar with it. I know 
that that is not being done now. The 
effect of the bill without such an amend- 
ment as is suggested would be to make it 
less likely that such a program would be 
carried on in the smaller State universi- 
ties. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. For the benefit of the Senate I 
wish to relate an experience in my own 
State. 

The State university has naturally 
been interested in coal. It has been 
handicapped in carrying on the neces- 
sary basic research. About 2 years ago 
Mr. Ickes, who was then Secretary of the 
Interior, made available a small sum for 
research work in the laboratories on 
coal, particularly in the field of reducing 
it to liquid fuel. I believe the sum made 
available was $40,000 or $50,000. Some 
really fine results were accomplished, and 
some excellent workers in that field were 
developed with a relatively small amount 
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furnished by a Federal agency to stimu- 
late the work and to hire a couple of good 
men to help the staff which had already 
been at work. It also furnished a little 
extra equipment which was necessary, 
and which previously available funds 
could not provide. 

The research field could well be helped 
from local sources with proper en- 
couragement; but without encourage- 
ment there will not be such help. We 
shall find research work for Arkansas, 
for example, being shipped to Massachu- 
setts, and the Arkansas students will 
have a tough time getting in to carry on 
the research, whereas they could easily 
get into the University of Arkansas. 

In addition, we could build up seed- 
beds of scientists in each of the universi- 
ties, which would produce young scien- 
tists from all over the country, rather 
than in a few hothouses. 

As the Senator well knows, the ability 
to take students in scientific courses is 
based upon the size of the laboratory, 
because every student requires so much 
space. If we can scatter them and let 
them take care of local problems, I think 
we can go farther. That is why Iam so 
much in favor of making this amend- 
ment a part of the bill. 

The Senator from Arkansas has re- 
ferred to the change of controls. I do 
not believe that the State universities 
and the land-grant colleges knew of the 
changes which had been made in the bill. 
I think they thought the bill contained 
the same provisions as the bill we voted 
upon last year. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire has another 
engagement to keep later this evening, 
and I am glad to yield to him on condi- 
tion that I do not lose the floor by so 
yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? If not, the Senator from New 
Hampshire is recognized upon the terms 
mentioned. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside for the 
consideration of the second deficiency 
appropriation bill. I make that request 
for one reason only. The report of the 
Appropriations Committee is unanimous. 
The bill contains funds for some depart- 
ments which are in immediate need of 
funds. For example, in the Post Office 
Department and in some other depart- 
ments the situation is urgent. I do not 
believe that there are any controversial 
issues in the bill, and I think it can be 
disposed of in a comparatively few min- 
utes. I therefore make the unanimous- 
consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, was there any 
discussion in the committee as to the 
item relating to the Selective Service 
System? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. We went into 
heh subject of the selective service rec- 
ords. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Was that item re- 
duced? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. It was included 
as requested for the purpose of complet- 
ing the liquidation and establishing new 
State agencies for the storage of the rec- 
ords in 54 centers throughout the coun- 
try, so as to make them available for 
service work. The committee went into 
the subject at some length and granted 
the request of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem for the amount asked. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, I simply raise the 
question whether the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is being temporarily set 
aside, will, immediately upon conclusion 
of the bill which the Senator from New 
Hampshire wishes to have considered, be 
resumed, so that it will keep its place on 
the calendar? 

5 The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will 
e. 

Mr. SMITH. If that is understood, I 
have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request made by the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
3245) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, with amendments. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with; 
that it be read for amendment, and that 
the amendments of the committee be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the first commit- 
tee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—General appropria- 
tions—Legislative,” on page 2, after line 
2, to insert: 

SENATE 

Salaries, officers and employees, Senate, 

fiscal year 1947, $50,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 5, to insert: 


For an additional amount for expenses of 
inquiries and investigations ordered by the 
Senate, including compensation to stenog- 
raphers of committees, at such rate as may 
be fixed by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration of the Senate, but not ex- 
ceeding 25 cents per hundred words, fiscal 
year 1947, $100,000: Provided, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be expended for per 
diem and subsistence expenses except in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Subsist- 
ence Expense Act of 1926, approved June 3, 
1926, as amended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 14, to insert: 

For an additional amount for miscella- 
neous items, exclusive of labor, fiscal year 
1947, $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 2, 
after line 17, to insert: 


For payment to Florence I. Gerlach, widow 
of Charles L. Gerlach, late a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania, $12,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent—Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment,” on page 3, after line 16, to insert: 

OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 

Salaries and expenses: The limitation on 
the amount which may be expended for 
traveling expenses, fiscal year 1947, is hereby 
increased from “$50,000” to “$70,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Independent offices,” on page 
6, after line 3, to insert: 

FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
BUREAU OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 

Veterans’ educational facilities: For an ad- 
ditional amount for the completion of con- 
struction and installation of veterans’ educa- 
tional facilities, fiscal year 1947, $20,000,000, 
to be available until expended, but not to be 
available for new projects after September 
30, 1947, of which amount not to exceed 
$750,000 shall be available for administrative 
expenses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 12, to insert: 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Penalty mail costs: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1947, for “Penalty mail 
costs”, $2,500, to be derived by transfer from 
the appropriation “General expenses.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 6, 
after line 16, to insert: 


OFFICE OF SELECTIVE SERVICE RECORDS 


Salaries and expenses: For mses nec- 
essary, fiscal year 1947, for the operation 
and maintenance of the Office of Selective 
Service Records as authorized by the act of 
March 31, 1947 (Public Law 26), including 
personal services in the District of Columbia; 
contract stenographic reporting services; 
purchase of one passenger motor vehicle at 
a cost not exceeding $2,000; $5,103,000, with 
which amount the funds made available to 
said office by said act shall be merged, of 
which total amount not to exceed $44,000 
shall be available for printing and bind- 
ing, and not to exceed $19,100 for deposit 
in the general fund of the Treasury for cost 
of penalty mail as required by the act of 
June 28, 1944. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, 
after line 11, to insert: 

THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Salaries and expenses: For an additional 
amount, fiscal year 1947, for “Salaries and ex- 
penses, The Tax Court of the United States,” 
84,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Department of Agriculture,“ 
on page 7, after line 20, to insert: 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

On the date of enactment of this act the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to discharge $641,- 
832,080.64 of the indebtedness of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury by canceling notes in such 
amount issued by the Corporation to the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to section 
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4 of the act of March 8, 1938, as amended 
(15 U. S. C. 718a-4). 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 8, 
after line 4, to insert: 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY PROGRAM 


Supply and distribution of farm labor: The 
funds provided by the Farm Labor Supply 
Appropriation Act, 1944, as amended and 
supplemented, are hereby continued avail- 
able through January 30, 1948, for carrying 
out the purposes of said act, as amended, 
and the act of April 28, 1947 (Public Law 
40, 80th Cong.), an act providing for a 6 
months’ extension and final liquidation of 
the farm labor supply program; and, in addi- 
tion to the amount continued available, 
there is hereby appropriated for such pur- 
poses the sum of $6,000,000 to be merged with 
the funds hereby continued available. Not 
less than $2,400,000 of such additional funds 
shall be apportioned among the several States 
in the manner and for the purposes specified 
in section 2 of the Farm Labor Supply Ap- 
propriation Act, 1944. In addition to the 
amounts heretofore made available for ad- 
ministrative expenses pursuant to section 3 
of such act, there is hereby made available 
out of said funds the sum of $300,000 for 
such purposes: Provided, That not to exceed 
$310,000 of the total funds remaining as of 
January 30, 1948, shall be available until June 
30, 1948, for administrative and other ex- 
penses, including personal services in the 
District of Columbia, incident to the settle- 
ment of growers’ and workers’ contracts and 
accounts, the collection of reimburse- 
ments due the Government, the payment of 
transportation and other obligations out- 
standing, and the handling of other neces- 
sary fiscal and administrative work in the 
final liquidation and disposition of Govern- 
ment assets and liabilities under the pro- 
gram: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$500,000 of the receipts derived from sales 
of labor-supply centers, labor homes, labor 
camps, and facilities under the provisions 
of section 2 (d) of the act of August 14, 
1946 (Public Law 731), as amended, shall be 
available for the payment of costs of the 
liquidation of such labor-supply centers, la- 
bor homes, labor camps, and facilities, in- 
cluding personal services in the District of 
Columbia, and any appropriations or other 
funds from which such costs have been ad- 
vanced may be reimbursed therefor from any 
such receipts, the net proceeeds of such sales 
5 ee deposited in the Treasury of the United 

tates. : 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask what is the amount of the appro- 
priation for this item? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Six million dollars. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. May I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire if that is 
the new budget estimate or the old one? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The budget estimate 
was not before the Senate committee 
when this item was considered, because 
we were endeavoring to get it into this 
bill in order to take care of the farm- 
labor situation. The amount originally 
requested was $10,000,000. As che Sena- 
tor recalls, the amount which we dis- 
cussed yesterday afternoon was six and 
one-half million dollars, and we agreed 
on the $6,000,000 figure as a reasonable 
solution. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This is a new item 
for which a budget estimate has not yet 
been received? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. It is on the way 
up; but when the committee acted on 
it, it did so without the substance of a 
budget estimate. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Are there any 
other items in the bill in that status? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; that is the only 
one we acted on without a budget esti- 
mate, and that was due only to the emer- 
gency of the situation. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Les; I understand 
that. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I might say that the 
community facilities item was based on 
a previous budget estimate. It was 
$20,000,000. That was not in this par- 
ticular bill. It had been provided for 
previously. 

Mr.O’MAHONEY. That was a budget 
estimate which was submitted in con- 
nection with the first deficiency bill? 

Mr. BRIDGES. And was rejected. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There was a budget 
estimate for that item? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. OMAHONE N. Are there any new 
estimates as to any other items which 
were not included in the President’s 
original budget? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This $6,000,000 
item is the only one? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to committee 
amendment on page 8, after line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to return to the selective-service 
record amendment. It seems to me it is 
quite unusual these days to give an 
agency exactly what it asks for. This in- 
volves quite a lot of money, merely to liq- 
uidate an agency. This might be a very 
good place to save a little money. I am 
not under the impression that the effi- 
ciency of the organization in my State 
justifies giving them everything they 
want. This is one of the few items in 
which a Government agency has been 
given what it asked. 

Mr. BRIDGES. In answer to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, I have always, as 
the Senator knows, been on the side of 
pruning down, and in general the criti- 
cism would be that I think Government 
agencies have too much money. But as 
to this item, as the evidence showed, that 
following liquidation it would be neces- 
sary to provide storage places and agen- 
cies in the States so that the records 
could be serviced for a period of 5 years. 
When we started the hearings certain 
Senators on the committee felt, as the 
testimony unfolded, that as there were 
some 15,000,000 men in the service, as 
there were a great many more who were 
rejected and who did not get into the 
service, and as from time to time the 
Selective Service received thousands and 
tens of thousands of requests for check- 
ing on service records, General Hershey 
and others testified that the records 
must be kept alive and that each State 
should have a central agency and rec- 
ords should be stored there so that they 
could be referred to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How many em- 
ployees will there be? : 

Mr. BRIDGES. Approximately 2,000 
in the whole country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Simply to look 
after records which are not active ex- 
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cept as someone may write in concerning 
them? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought it was 
one of the purposes of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to cut down on per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. BRIDGES. It is. It is not very 
often that any Senator can stand on the 
fioor and criticize me for being too gen- 
erous with the Government’s money, but 
in this instance I thought the witnesses 
made a case for keeping the records in 
such shape and for servicing them in 
such a way as to make them available 
not only to governmental agencies but 
to others. We may have been too liberal; 
I do not know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not also true 
that this service is not under the War 
Department but is an independent 
agency not subject to any other depart- 
ment, and that General Hershey has the 
last word? In other words, it is his 
domain? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It struck me as 
being a little strange that with all the 
cutting which has been done this is prac- 
tically the only item which has not been 
cut at all. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The principal item of 
liquidation is the terminal leave of the 
employees of Selective Service due to an 
act of Congress, which is an item which 
must be taken care of, as long as we 
have it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, It seems to me that 
it could be handled for considerably less 
than the amount provided. I know they 
have retained a very large force. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, I will say that 
the matter was under the charge of the 
Committee on Armed Services. The item 
is included as a terminal-leave item for 
employees of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. The Senate passed a bill to keep 
various stations in all the localities until 
July 1. The House cut cut that item, so 
that when the Selective Service was ter- 
minated the local offices were terminated 
as of March 31. The records will all be 
stored in State houses or in State capitols 
of the 48 States. That requires help. 
The records are left in the respective 
States because of various State bonus 
laws and because of various demands 
made in connection with the men’s serv- 
ice records. If my memory serves me 
correctly, it will require 2,000 employees 
throughout the entire country to service 
these records and to put them in such 
shape as to make it possible to answer 
the questions in regard to the bonus laws 
which still are coming in in very sub- 
stantial numbers, particularly from 
States such as Illinois. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there are only 48 offices, and I under- 
stand that 2,000 persons are required to 
answer those questions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There are 48 
offices, plus the office in Washington, 
which is the centralized office; and the 
employees are required in order to make 
it possible to get these records in proper 
shape. I believe the number provided 
for is the smallest possible number, and 
is as small as the Committee on Armed 
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Forces recommended to the Senate and 
to the House of Representatives, but the 
number was reduced by the action of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand, it 
was the amount which General Hershey 
requested. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It was the appropria- 
tion requested in the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Let me say that approximately 80 per- 
cent of the $3,934,442 is to be paid out 
in a lump sum for terminal leave, in 
order that we may fulfill our obligation 
to the current employees. So, because 
of a previous act of Congress, we have 
no control over approximately 80 per- 
cent of the amount. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Senator 
ever consider putting this matter under 
the jurisdiction of the Army, now that 
we are in peacetime? It would seem to 
me that that would be a wise thing to do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Of course, Congress 
passed the act, as the Senator knows; 
and we on the committee had nothing to 
do about that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Department of Commerce,” on 
page 10, after line 2, to strike out: 

Establishment of air navigation facilities: 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1947, 
for “Establishment of air-navigation facili- 
ties”, $600,000. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire what the amend- 
ment will do to the Office of Civil Aero- 
nautics. I notice that the amendment 
would delete an appropriation of $600,- 
000. What will be the effect of that ac- 
tion on the Office of Civil Aeronautics? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It will delay, of 
course, or stop the purchase of certain 
additional equipment for air transpor- 
tation facilities which was recommended 
for purchase at this time. The amend- 
ment will not do away with any existing 
facilities; it will simply defer such pur- 
chases. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In other words, 
the amendment will not cripple the Of- 
fice of Civil Aeronautics and will not pre- 
vent it from proceeding with its work; 
is that correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; but the amend- 
ment will stop that Office from obtain- 
ing additional facilities, which it has 
recommended for acquisition at this time, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say that 
I think one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the Government is to foster 
and give aid to the expansion of civil 
aeronautics. For that reason, I made my 
inquiry of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, because I am hopeful that we shall 
give all possible aid for the expansion 
and development of civil aeronautics, in- 
asmuch as it is one of the great indus- 
tries and enterprises susceptible and ca- 
pable of development now that the war 
is over. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield, 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am interested in 
this item and in what the Senator has 
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said about it and what he said yesterday, 
nemely, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in considering the bill next year 
may well consider the increase in cosis. 
I point out that before the war two air- 
ports under municipal control were op- 
erated at a cost of $15,000 and $18,000, 
respectively, but the cost of operation 
after the war has been $30,000 and $36,- 
000, respectively, with approximately the 
same number of planes being operated; 
and it was further found that in the case 
of an airport operated at another city, 
the cost of operation before the war was 
$18,000, and since the war the cost has 
been $36,000. In other words, the cost 
of operation has apparently doubled, due 
primarily to the expansion which oc- 
curred during the war. 

However, the testimony was that all 
the airports have now reduced their op- 
erations by approximately 60 or 70 per- 
cent in respect to the number of planes 
which are being operated, as compared 
to the number of planes which were be- 
ing operated prior to and at the time of 
the end of the war. 

I think the whole matter must be most 
carefully examined in respect to whether 
it is necessary for us to continue at this 
highly accelerated scale. I am not re- 
ferring to the matter of facilities, which 
constitutes another problem which we 
must wrestle with as best we can, al- 
though I think we must see to it that the 
existing airports are properly equipped, 
before we begin to build more of them. 

The President set aside $40,000,000 
which had been appropriated for use be- 
fore July 1, and he did so in order that 
additional airports would not be built, 
I think the Appropriations Committee 
might well consider how far it should go 
in respect to providing more money for 
this purpose, before it is decided to use 
the $40,000,000 which already has been 
appropriated and now is available. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have the highest 
confidence in the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and in his com- 
mittee. I simply make the point that we 
should take great care in respect to mak- 
ing appropriations for the expansion of 
civil aeronautics. 

Mr. ERIDGES. I agree. I may say 
that if there is any question as to this 
matter, the regular appropriation bill 
will soon be before the Senate; and if we 
make a mistake in any way in regard to 
the action we take now, it can be cor- 
rected in connection with the regular 
appropriation bill, when the entire sub- 
ject will be under consideration. Inas- 
much as only a month and a half or a 
month and a quarter remain before the 
end of the present fiscal year, I do not 
think any serious situation will develop 
as a result of our present action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 10, after line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 
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The next amendment was, on page 10, 
after line 5, to strike out: 

Maintenance and operation of air naviga- 
tion facilities: For an additional amount, 
fiscal year 1947, for “Maintenance and op- 
eration of air-navigation facilities,” $160,- 
000, of which not to exceed $8,000 may be 
transferred to “General administration, Of- 
fice of Administrator of Civil Aeronautics.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading “Post Office Department—(out 
of the postal revenues),” on page 13, 
after line 10, to insert: 

FIELD Service, Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

Rural Delivery Service: For an additional 
amount for Rural Delivery Service, fiscal 
year 1946, $75,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the First Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 14, after 
line 7, to insert: 

Clerks, first- and second-class post offices: 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1947, 
for “Clerks, first- and second-class post of- 
fices,” $7,100,000, and, in addition, $2,900,000 
to be derived by transfer in the following 
respective amounts from the appropriations 
“Salaries, Office of the Third Assistant Post- 
master General,” $16,000; “Salaries, Office of 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General,” 
$10,000; “Salaries, Office of the Chief Inspec- 
tor,” $12,000; “Salaries, Bureau of Accounts,” 
$32,000; “Salaries of inspectors,” $75,000; 
“Post-office inspectors, travel and miscel- 
laneous expenses,” $5,000; “Contract station 
service," $200,000; “Clerks, third-class post 
offices,” $200,000; “Miscellaneous items, first- 
and second-class post offices,” $50,000; 
“Special-delivery compensation and fees,” 
$300,000; and “Rural Delivery Service,” 
$2,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, 
line 25, after the word “carriers”, to 
strike out 828,018,800“ and insert 
“$28,800,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, let me 
say that all these post office items arise 
as a result of the increased volume of 
mail over previous estimates made by the 
Post Office Department. Although, in 
my judgment, perhaps in some instances 
there has been certain laxity and per- 
haps there has been overemployment, 
and so forth, yet these items seem to 
represent the rock-bottom increases with 
which the Department can get by and 
still maintain the service up to June 30, 
because of the general increase in the 
volume of mail, which has been very sub- 
stantial during the past few months. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 14, in line 25. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 15, line 2, 
after the figures “$721,000”, to insert 
“and, in addition, $152,000 to be derived 
by transfer from ‘Domestic Air Mail 
Service.““ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 6, after the figures 810,000, 000“, to 
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insert “and, in addition, $2,500,000 to be 
derived by transfer from ‘Domestic Air 
Mail Service.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 8, after the figures “$4,554,800”, to 
insert “and, in addition, $3,090,000 to be 
derived by transfer from ‘Domestic Air 
Mail Service.’” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 11, after the figures “$11,691,000”, to 
insert “and, in addition, $3,273,000 to be 
derived by transfer from ‘Domestic Air 
Mail Service.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
after line 14, to insert: 

Railway mail service, travel expenses: For 
an additional amount, fiscal year 1947, for 
“Railway mail service, travel expenses,” $13,- 
000, to be derived by transfer from “Domestic 
air-mail service.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
after line 19, to insert: 

Domestic air-mail service: The limitation 
on the amount available for eerie, 
Officials and clerks at field headquarters is 
hereby increased from “$106,000” to “$124,- 
000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 16, line 3, 
after the words “one year old”, to strike 
out “$127,000” and insert “$441,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster General,” on page 16, line 9, 
after “Vehicle service”, to strike out 
“$2,996,700” and insert “$3,506,700, and, 
in addition, $30,000 to be derived by 
transfer from “Transportation of equip- 
ment and supplies.’” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, 
after line 14, to insert: 

War DEPARTMENT 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
The Panama Canal 

Sanitation, Canal Zone, Panama Canal: For 
an additional amount, fiscal year 1947, for 
“Sanitation, Canal Zone, Panama Canal,” 
$450,000, to remain available until expended. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
concludes the committee amendments. 
The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
offered, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill H. R. 3245 was read the third 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, ask for a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Batt, Mr. 
Haypen, and Mr. Typincs conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for his courtesy 
in yielding for the consideration of the 
deficiency bill. In my opinion, it is a 
public service to get the bill through this 
afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. It was a great pleasure 
to yield to the Senator. I understand, 
however, that some have suspected me of 
filibustering. I assure the Senator from 
New Hampshire that I shall soon be 
through with my remarks on the merits 
of the amendment now pending before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am grateful to the 
Senator for having yielded. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the 
progress of science; to advance the- 
national health, prosperity, and welfare; 
to secure the national defense; and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the next 
piece of evidence I wish to offer in sup- 
port of the amendment is a letter re- 
ceived from the president of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Arthur A. Hauck, as 
follows: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, 
Orono, Maine, March 20, 1947. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Publio 
Welfare, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The members of the 
National Association of State Universities 
have gone on record as heartily approving 
the establishment of a National Science 
Foundation. They believe that the objects 
of such a foundation can best be achieved 
if the principle of geographic distribution 
by States of a portion of the research and 
development funds is incorporated in the 
legislation. The National Association of 
State Universities, therefore, strongly urges 
that there be included in the final bill pro- 
vision for the geographic distribution of 
funds along lines suggested in section 5 (e) 
of Senate bill 525. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR A. HAUCK, 
President. 


Earlier this afternoon I offered an- 
other letter from the president of the 
University of Maine in support of the 
specific amendment which I have offered, 

As my next bit of evidence, I wish to 
offer a statement of the Washington 
Association of Scientists, as follows: 


WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OP SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: In the near future you will be 
called upon to consider S. 526, a bill to estab- 
lish a National Science Foundation. The 
Washington Association of Scientists has 
carefully analyzed Report No. 78, submitted 
to you by the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare along with the bill. We should 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the committee on the careful consideration 
it has given to this legislation. We are in 
agreement with all but four of its recom- 
mendations. This letter expresses our con- 
sidered opinion on these four points, 

We feel that the primary purpose of the Ma- 
tional Science Foundation should be to ex- 
pand the facilities and personnel now avail- 
able to science. Your committee has stated 
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that research contracts should be placed 
“wherever facilities and manpower offered 
the greatest hope of success.” This policy, 
if pursued exclusively, will channel major 
benefits to already well-supported activities 
but will fail to develop potential facilities 
and personnel in presently undeveloped 
areas. Scientific talent is likely to be found 
anywhere and may remain undiscovered and 
unutilized unless suitable training oppor- 
tunities are widespread. We think, there- 
fore, that a portion of each year’s grants 
should be earmarked for aid to scientific 
traning and research on a geographic and 
population basis. We agree with the state- 
ment that the bill is not primarily aimed to 
“subsidize educational and research institu- 
tions throughout the country.” But the 
purpose of the National Science Foundation, 
as stated in the preamble of the bill, is “to 
promote the progress of science.” We wish 
to urge most strongly that the progress of 
science depends upon the support of sci- 
entific training and research in educational 
institutions. Training facilities and re- 
search opportunities must be accessible to 
potential talent everywhere if the latter is 
not to be wasted. With these thoughts in 
mind, we recommend acceptance of the 
amendment to S. 526 submitted by Senator 
Morse on April 2, 1947. 

We are also concerned about the proposed 
administration of the National Science 
Foundation. S. 526, as it now stands, pro- 
vides a part-time board of 24 members, 
steered by a 9-member executive committee, 
supervising a full-time director. Your com- 
mittee’s justification for this form of or- 
ganization is that it offers the benefits to be 
derived from “the collective wisdom of a 
part-time board of scientists, educators, and 
men of public affairs.” We fear, however, 
that this provision will result in divided 
responsibility and buck-passing within the 
Foundation, while, at the same time, make 
of it a virtually autonomous agency. We 
think that the Foundation should have a 
more centralized administrative authority 
and a direct line of responsibility to the 
President and Congress. Therefore, we 
favor a single administrator or a small com- 
mission. The advantages claimed for a 
large part-time board can be retained by 
providing a large, part-time board in a 
purely advisory capacity. It seems contrary 
to good public policy to place in the hands 
of part-time personnel the control of large 
sums of public money, particularly when the 
administrative are at the same 
time potential beneficiaries. With a single 
administrator, effective action may be ex- 
pected and Congress can accurately fix re- 
sponsibility. 

We feel that the position of your commit- 
tee on the status of the social sciences is 
ambiguous, On the one hand, the commit- 
tee “is cognizant of the impact of funda- 
mental science on modern society and of 
the need for social science studies.” On the 
other hand, it “rejected the proposal that 
the social sciences be included as a division 
of the Foundation at this time” because 
“the disciplines of the social sciences are 
not at this time sufficiently well-defined.” 
Since the importance of the social sciences 
is acknowledged, the lag in their develop- 
ment constitutes the strongest argument for 
their support. The Washington Association 
of Scientists commends and supports the 
latitude given to the Foundation in estab- 
lishing its divisional structure, but believes 
that if divisions for any of the sciences are 
to be specifically established in the bill, one 
for the social sciences should also be spe- 
cifically established. Otherwise, support for 
the social sciences, so essential to the intelli- 
gent utilization of the advances of the nat- 
ural sciences, may be regarded as a second- 
ary matter and fail to receive proper atten- 
tion. 

We agree with your committee that science 
legislation should not contain patent pro- 
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visions which tend “to establish a broad pat- 
ent policy of the Government for all agen- 
cies.” But we also believe that the Con- 
gress should not give over its responsibility 
for establishing patent policy to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Congress would 
do this under the present provisions of S. 
526. . 

Congress should establish patent policy 
for the specific problems likely to arise under 
the Foundation. We suggest that the bill be 
amended to provide that any invention, dis- 
covery, or finding produced in the course of 
research financed by the Foundation should 
be made freely available to the public and 
should, if patented, be freely dedicated to 
the public. This will simultaneously assure 
that the people as a whole, and not special 
groups, will be the beneficiaries of publicly 
financed research, and will discourage the 
withholding of scientifically valuable in- 
formation pending the establishment of pat- 
ent rights. Your committee argues in terms 
of the wartime experience that the granting 
of patent rights may be necessary to obtain 
cooperation in certain types of projects. 
This should not, however, be necessary in 
times of peace, and particularly in the fields 
of fundamental research which the Founda- 
tion is primarily to sponsor. 

In summary, we recommend the passage of 
S. 526, amended as follows: 

1, Distribution of a portion of the funds 
on a geographic and population basis. 

2. Administration by a single adminis- 
trator or small commission. 

8. Recognition of the social sciences as of 
equal importance with the natural sciences. 

4, Public dedication of patents resulting 
from Foundation-supported research, 

We believe that these amendments are in 
the national interest and urge their intro- 
duction and support. 

Respectfully yours, 
RIcHARD M, EMBERSON, 
Chairman, Washington Association 
of Scientists. 


Mr. President, there are one or two 
points in the memorandum that I de- 
sire particularly to stress. I may say 
that I am not so much concerned as 
this group of scientists appear to be 
from their letter about a Foundation 
composed of 24 men, if, as the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas pointed out, and I 
think also the junior Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, we protect the institutions in the 
several States from what I think could 
very well develop into rather arbitrary 
action on the part of the National Foun- 
dation; because it is true—I think there 
is a great deal of merit in the argument 
made by the Senator from Arkansas— 
that when we create the Foundation, we 
do not retain very much control over it 
except for the amount of money we may 
appropriate. In other words, the con- 
trol of Congress over it becomes very 
much a control of appropriations. Iam 
not sure that that is a very sound proce- 
dure to follow; it certainly is not sound 
if there is not included anywhere in the 
law creating the Foundation some pro- 
tection to the colleges in the respective 
States from arbitrary action on the part 
of the Foundation. For example, the 
Foundation, like all other institutions, 
is going to be composed of human beings. 
I think we owe it to the colleges and uni- 
versities in our several States to give 
them the protection the two great na- 
tional educational associations are ask- 
ing for, in the evidence that I have sub- 
mitted this afternoon, against the danger 
of being frozen out by the National 
Foundation, so far as allocating to spe- 
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cific projects in the State schools of sei- 
entic research the funds with which to 
carry on the projects. 

It makes no difference how much pro- 
claiming is done on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; we cannot get away from the fact, 
by the record I have built up here citing 
the views of one educator after another, 
outstanding scientists, that there are 
many educators and many scientists who 
fear the effects of the bill in its present 
form if the amendment I am proposing 
is not adopted. 

The next authority I want to cite, Mr. 
President, is Roger J; Williams, now pro- 
fessor of chemistry of the University of 
Texas. He has been one of the leading 
men of science in this country during 
the last 15 years, recognized in all chem- 
ical groups as one of the great chemists 
of America. 

With respect to my amendment, he 
says this: 

I think your amendment is an excellent 
one, and would favor its adoption on its 
merits, because it tends to decentralize re- 
search activity. During the war certain fa- 
vored institutions were badly overcrowded 
with contracts, while others were entirely 
left out in the cold. 


That is repeating, in a little different 
language, the views of another great 
American scientist who expresses the 
very fear to which I have directed at- 
tention, that the bill in its present form 
will result in unfair discrimination in 
the allotment of money—as he says, the 
fear that certain favored institutions 
will get more than their fair share of the 
fund. 

I think it very unfortunate to enact 
legislation which will be looked upon by 
many men of science and many men in 
the field of education, in institutions 
which my amendment would affect, as 
a bill that is unfair to them. We have 
a good chance, it seems to me, by the 
adoption of the amendment I am pro- 
posing, to eliminate that cause of fric- 
tion and misunderstanding among men 
of science and among various educators. 

Mr. President, I wish, before summar- 
izing my remarks, to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. It is the desire of the 
junior Senator of Oregon to divide his 
amendment into two amendments. He 
would like to have a vote on the first 
part, that part ending on page 2, line 
16, after the words “Puerto Rico,” and 
he would then like to have the language 
starting on line 16 with the word “Of,” 
and continuing through the rest of the 
amendment, considered as a different 
amendment. Is it necessary for the 
junior Senator from Oregon to move to 
divide his amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, In 
the judgment of the Chair, the Senator 
has control of his own amendment, and 
may ask for a division. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask to 
have my amendment divided. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be divided. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Would that mean 
that the first part of the amendment 
would be considered first? 
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Mr. MORSE. That would be my de- 
sire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.. That 
would be the usual procedure. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment is divided into two sections, will not 
the first section, or the first half of it, 
be the same, in some instances, as the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia, on which the Senate has 
already voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No, 
the amount of the fund is different, in 
the opinion of the Chair, and the Sena- 
tor is entitled to submit a divided pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
now to summarize the position which I 
have taken on the amendment, under 
the following points: 

First, I have this afternoon submitted 
the views of the officials of two great 
educational associations of this country, 
the Association of State Universities and 
the National Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, which associations make very 
clear in the statements I have submitted 
in their behalf that they desire to have 
my amendment accepted and to become 
a part of the bill. 

Mr, President, during the short period 
while the deficiency bill was being con- 
sidered by the Senate I was informed by 
certain Members of the Senate that they 
really had not known what the issue was 
until I made the presentation which I 
did this afternoon and called to their 
attention the views of various educators. 
Therefore, I think it is very important 
that the Members of the Senate be given 
the opportunity to look over the state- 
ments of these educators and scientists 
which I placed in the Recorp this after- 
noon, check with them in their respec- 
tive States, and see whether I am right 
or wrong when I say, as I have said 
several times this afternoon, that if the 
Members of the Senate will check with 
the college presidents and the men of 
science on the faculties of the uni- 
versities of their respective States, they 
will find that an overwhelming majority 
of them believe that in the interest of 
sound scientific research my amend- 
ment should be adopted. j 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I observe in the 
amendment, Mr. President, the following 
language: 

Not less than 25 percent shall be appor- 
tioned among the States as follows: Two- 
fifths shall be apportioned among the States 
in equal shares. 


I assume and understand from that 
language that the smallest State in the 
Nation could receive the same amount, 
so far as that part of the Senator’s 
amendment is concerned, as will the 
largest State. Then the amendment 
proceeds: 

And the remainder shall be apportioned 
among the States in the proportion that 


their respective populations bear to the popu- 
lation of all the States, 


The 
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The inquiry to which I ask the Senator 
to address his attention is this: Let us 
suppose there is a State which has no in- 
stitutions that are properly fitted for 
carrying out this type of work, do not 
want to do the work, have no inclination 
to do it, and yet this amount comes to 
the State ipso facto and automatically. 
Does not the Senator feel that his 
amendment thereby would make it pos- 
sible for a waste of money to occur as to 
that specific State to which in such a 
case, since funds would go to the State, 
even though they were unwanted, and 
even though the State might not be able 
to handle the situation properly when 
the funds arrived? 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Senator 
from Missouri that I do not share that 
interpretation of the amendment, but if 
the amendment is subject to that inter- 
pretation I am perfectly willing to accept 
modifying language so that such a result 
will not be brought about. That is not 
the intent of the amendment. The in- 
tent of the amendment, as I said earlier 
this afternoon, is to make funds available 
if and only if the State institution can 
come before the National Science Foun- 
dation and offer the necessary financial 
and contractual arrangements and meet 
the scientific tests of research, the cri- 
teria that the Foundation sets up for 
carrying on a research program. Unless 
they can do that they will not receive any 
funds. I shall be glad myself to write 
language in the amendment which will 
carry out that purpose more clearly, if 
the Senator from Missouri thinks it is not 
now quite clear, or I shall accept lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator from Mis- 
souri to make the amendment clear that 
if in a year the institution does not make 
such arrangements and showing to the 
National Foundation, then the money 
will revert to the Foundation and will be 
available for other distribution, and not 
accrue to the benefit of such institution. 
That is what the Senator from Oregon 
has in mind. If the amendment is not 
clear, I want it clarified. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate the de- 
sire of the Senator, and his frankness 
and courtesy in responding. I may say 
in passing that I have not prepared any 
other language. I simply have read 
the language of the amendment, but it 
seems to me that it is subject to the ob- 
jection which I make. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall clarify it. 

Mr. DONNELL. I may read the sen- 
tence which I think makes it absolutely 
mandatory that money shall go to the 
States regardless of their ability, regard- 
less of their inclination. The language 
to which I refer is as follows: 

Of the funds appropriated to the Founda- 
tion for research activities (excluding funds 
expressly appropriated for national defense), 
not less than 25 percent shall be apportioned 
among the States as follows: Two-fifths shall 
be apportioned among the States in equal 
shares, and the remainder shall be appor- 
tioned among the States in the proportion 
that their respective populations bear to the 
population of all the States, determined ac- 
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cording to the last preceding decennial 
census— 
Then follows this language— 

and the amounts so apportioned to each 
State shall be expended only for carrying on 
research activities in the facilities of tax- 
supported colleges and universities, includ- 
ing the land-grant colleges, within such State 
pursuant to contracts or other financial ar- 
rangements, 


Mr. President, it appears to me, and I 
respectfully submit to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, that the conclud- 
ing clause of the sentence to which I have 
referred does not remove the fact that 
the money will go to the States regard- 
less of their respective desires, regard- 
less of their respective abilities to handle 
it after it has been received. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he does 
not agree with my view of the proper 
construction to be placed upon that 
sentence? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri that I think his point 
is well taken in that the language which 
he has read, in my judgment, is ambigu- 
ous and needs to be clarified. I shall 
clarify it by adding a proviso clause just 
as soon as I finish this speech and get a 
chance to write out a proper clause, but 
it will be to the effect, I can assure the 
Senator from Missouri, that the result 
which he thinks might flow from the lan- 
guage presently used will not flow. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for one further 
observation? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I do not want the 
Senator to labor under the impression 
from what I have said that I am by this 
series of queries committing myself to 
vote for his amendment. I have not 
determined which way I shall vote upon 
it. But I greatly appreciate the courtesy 
of the Senator and his frankness in his 
comment with respect to my inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s position very accurately and defi- 
nitely, and I want to thank him for rais- 
ing this point, because I have only one 
objective, and that is to have passed the 
best possible National Science Founda- 
tion bill, one which will give the great- 
est impetus over the years to scientific 
research in this country. As I stated 
earlier this afternoon, I think it is fun- 
damental to our national security, and 
I submit that, in view of the evidence 
I have offered, I do not think the bill 
in its present form will best promote that 
objective. I think it would promote that 
objective much better if we took the pre- 
cautions I am proposing by way of my 
amendment, adopted the amendment, 
and put at rest the fears, the suspicions, 
and doubts which exist in the minds of 
many well-qualified educators and scien- 
tists as to what the effects of the bill 
will be without the amendment. I think 
we owe it to them. I think we should 
pause long enough in the Senate over 
the week end to do a little checking in 
our home States, make a few telephone 
calls to our college presidents and our 
men of science. Senators can check up 
on whether or not I have presented a 
point of view which is that of most of 
the college presidents and the men of 
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science in our State institutions. It is 
easy to do that over the week end. I 
believe if Senators will do it they will find 
that an overwhelming majority of these 
men will say, “Morse is right about it. 
He is representing the point of view of 
the men of science in our institutions.” 
It is only because of my desire to have 
the best possible national science bill 
passed by the Senate that I have taken 
the time this afternoon to spread on the 
Recorp arguments and evidence which I 
think it is very difficult to answer. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one very brief ob- 
servation and inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. DONNELL. I think the Senator 
has rendered an exceedingly valuable 
service this afternoon in his presenta- 
tion, regardless of what the outcome of 
the vote may be, and regardless ot how 
any other Senator or how I may vote on 
his amendment. He has given to us the 
views of eminent educators, and, notwith- 
standing the difference of opinion be- 
tween the Compton brothers, to which 
reference was made, I take it that the 
Senator has contributed greatly to the 
information of the Senate as to the views 
of responsible and leading educators. 

The inquiry to which I ask the Sen- 
ator’s further attention relates to a ques- 
tion of fact. There was recently held in 
Washington, within the past 10 days or 
2 weeks, a conference of university pres- 
idents. I am not certain whether they 
were all presidents of State universities. 
I happen to know that Dr. Frederick A. 
Middlebush, president of the University 
of Missouri, was present. I should like 
to know whether the Senator is informed 
as to whether that gathering, which I 
think occurred in the Raleigh Hotel 
passed upon this question and resolved as 
to its views concerning this particular 
measure? 

Mr. MORSE. I am not informed 
whether they took any action on this 
particular measure. On the basis of the 
resolutions previously passed by the 
Officers of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and the Association of State 
Universities, which I have placed in the 
Recorp, and in which they ask for the 
adoption of my amendment, I take it for, 
granted that if there had been any 
change in the policy of either one of 
those associations they would have so 
notified me. The letters which I have 
placed in the Recorp are of very recent 
date. The latest communications which 
I have received from college presidents 
have been to the effect, “Adopt the 
amendment you have proposed.” Those 
are the requests which I have received 
from them. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. THYE, and Mr. MAG- 
NUSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to-the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, and then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri has 
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excited my curiosity to a considerable 
degree. I was wondering whether he 
had some State university or college in 
mind which he thinks might be unwilling 
to accept the $41,000 minimum which 
this bill would provide. Unless he has 
some particular land-grant college in 
mind, I think he is unduly alarmed, al- 
though I think it would probably be well 
to iron out any ambiguity in the ter- 
minology of the bill. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I have no such in- 
formation, Mr. President; but it occurs 
to me that the mere fact that a particu- 
lar institution in the State might be 
willing to accept money does not at all 
establish hat that institution is quali- 
fied to spend the money adequately. As 
I see it, the amendment is defective in 
that, regardless of the ability of the 
State, regardless of the ability of the 
institutions within the State, there is a 
mandatory requirement that funds shall 
be paid to the State—in the first in- 
stance, in equal amounts, regardless of 
the population of the State, so that 
Nevada, Wyoming, and the more thinly 
populated States would receive identi- 
cally the same proportion, as to that part 
of the fund, as would the more thickly 
populated States; in the second place, 
there is a further distribution based 
upon population, but without any ref- 
erence whatsoever to whether or not the 
institutions are either willing or quali- 
fied to perform the work. I assume that 
many of them would be willing to accept 
allotments, and possibly all of them 
would be. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
no services can be procured by the 
various institutions except pursuant to 
contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments as specified in the amendment; 
but that still does not remove the fact, 
as I see it, that the money would go into 
every State, regardless of its ability, 
leaving aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of its desire to receive the money. 
The money will go into every State, re- 
gardless of its ability to expend the 
funds properly after so receiving them. 
I think the point is well taken, and I 
understand from the previous expression 
of the Senator from Oregon that he 
thinks there is at least something to the 
point. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I should like to make in- 
quiry of the Senator from Oregon as to 
the provision of the bill as it now reads. 
Would it be possible for the university 
of a State, or a college within a State, 
to make application for any part of the 
fund for any worthy research project it 
might have under way? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. THYE. If the University of Min- 
nesota had a project under way or in 
contemplation, if it could convince the 
authorities having supervision of the 
fund that the project was worthy, would 
it not be possible for the University of 
Minnesota to receive a part of the fund 
for such a research project? 
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Mr. MORSE. Only if the National 
Science Foundation decided to make an 
allotment of funds. That raises a very 
important point which goes to one of the 
important objections to the present bill 
on behalf of educators, 

I recognize that it is a very difficult 
point to discuss on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, because a human equation is in- 
volved. But as the evidence I have sub- 
mitted this afternoon shows, many edu- 
cators and scientists are fearful that if 
we concentrate in the National Science 
Foundation Board all the power the bill 
would concentrate in it, the practice will 
be to discriminate against land-grant 
colleges and small colleges out in the 
“sticks,” as they say to me in private 
conversation. 

Let me say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that their fears are based on some 
experience. We have some great pri- 
vate philanthropic research foundations 
in this country. That is as far as I will 
go by way of identification, because I am 
only expressing the charges, fears, or 
feelings of educators and men of sci- 
ence with respect to the policies of such 
foundations. Having served over a 
period of years on the Pacific coast re- 
gional board of one of such foundations, 
I must confess that at least with regard 
to that particular organization, I think 
there is a basis for the fear that, given 
two scientific projects of equal standing, 
one proposed by a chemist, we will say, 
in X University, and one proposed by a 
chemist in a very large university, or, 
as some of these letters say, on the list 
of the favored few institutions, the 
chemist in the university on the list of 
the so-called favored few will, judging 
from the experience of many educators, 
stands a much better chance of receiving 
the grant. Many educators tell us that 
that has been the record of the so-called 
scientific foundations which have had 
huge sums of money to dispense for 
scientific research purposes. There has 
been a natural tendency on the part of 
the boards having charge of the funds 
of those foundations to give money to 
the scientists in the so-called favored 
institutions to an extent out of all pro- 
portion to what they give to scientists 
in the smaller institutions. 

With that as an experimental back- 
ground, we find college presidents and 
scientists in our land-grant colleges and 
State universities giving us this warning, 
through me this afternoon on the floor 
of the Senate, not to pass a bill which 
would make it possible for the National 
Science Foundation to continue the pol- 
icy of discrimination which they say has 
been their experience, to which I will at- 
test on the basis of such limited experi- 
ence as I have had as a member of the 
Committee on Scientific Research of my 
own State university, and as a member 
of a regional board which has the work of 
making recommendations with respect 
to a great many scientific projects. 

I think there is a basis for their fear, 
but whether there is or is not, I think 
we ought to remove the fear, because, in 
my judgment, the very fear itself is a 
serious inhibition to the successful oper- 
ation of this bill if we pass it without 
the amendment. 
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Further, I urge my amendment be- 
cause I am satisfied that it would be a 
great stimulus to research in many col- 
leges and State universities, and that in 
the absence of my amendment there 
would not be such stimulus. 

The argument has been made on the 
floor of the Senate that the problem is 
not solved by either of the two argu- 
ments which have been made on this 
question. The first argument, made by 
the proponents of the bill in its present 
form, is, “We have given representation 

on the board itself to the Association of 
State Universities and to the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges.” The presi- 
dents of those colleges, the scientists, 
and the faculties of those colleges, on 
the evidence that I have submitted will 
say, “That is not enough. That will 
turn out to be only a matter of form and 
not of substance. That will not pro- 
tect us. There is a 24-man board. We 
need more protection than that, so far as 
the problem we are presenting to you is 
concerned.” 

I think they are right about it, and 
with the type of correction which the 
Senator from Missouri has suggested 
we can give them protection and will 
make a worth-while contribution through 
our action in carrying on a better sci- 
entific research program than can pos- 
sibly be carried on under the legislation 
as proposed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted to 
clear up in the mind of the Senator from 
Missouri the question of whether the 
Association of College Presidents endorse 
the bill. Last year all of the associations, 
including the Association of American 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges, 
endorsed it. That bill included a simi- 
lar provision to that presented by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. DONNELL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I will say to the Senator 
that I have a statement which I have 
received from Dr. Day, chairman of the 
group to which the Senator has been 
referring, saying he approves the bill but 
would like to see the number of mem- 
bers of the Foundation reduced to nine, 
and that the Director of the Founda- 
tion i 

Mr. MORSE. I want to apologize to 
the Senator from New Jersey for not 
having heard what he said, but I was 
paying attention to another matter, and 
I cannot very well pay attention to two 
things at once. Will the Senator re- 
peat his statement? 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be very glad to. 
I said that Dr. Day who, as the Senator 
knows, was appointed chairman of the 
group of scientists to which the Senator 
referred—I had a long talk with him re- 
garding these controversies—is in favor 
of the bill. He says: 

I am glad to be able to send you the fol- 
lowing report: 

The Inter-Society Committee on a Na- 


tional Science Foundation endorses Senate 
bill S. 626 and the companion House bills, 
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with the recommendation that the bills be 
amended in the following two respects: 


These are the amendments he would 
like to see made to the bill: 

1, That the number of members of the 
Foundation be reduced to nine. 

2. That the Director of the Foundation be 
appointed by the President, after consulta- 
tion with the members of the Foundation, 
by and with the advice of the Senate. 


He does not include the point which 
the Senator is now making. I do not 
know whether he has abandoned that 
position or not. He says the intersociety 
committee wants those two amendments. 

Mr. MORSE. What association is it? 

Mr. SMITH. The American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. The intersociety com- 
mittee on a National Science Foundation 
was a committee which was appointed 
by the same group to study the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ore- 
gon does not deny that the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence favors the bill which the Senator 
has submitted, but in view of the fact 
that the Senator has raised the subject 
of Dr. Day’s attitude in the matter I 
shall confer with Dr. Day over the week 
end and will have available, when the 
Senate convenes on Monday, his position 
on my amendment. The recent corre- 
spondence which I had with him—I 
grant it is not as recent as the letter 
from which the Senator from New 
Jersey quoted—the recent correspond- 
ence which I put into the Recorp states 
categorically that he favors my amend- 
ment. I am sure that if I confer with 
him over the week end he will say, “I am 
still in favor of the amendment.” 

The committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
may be for the bill in its present form, 
but I am satisfied that Dr. Day, as a 
witness, will testify on Monday, just as 
he testified in the letters which I have 
introduced this afternoon, that he be- 
lieves it would be a better bill if it con- 
tained my amendment. 

Let me make clear to the Senator from 
New Jersey that Dr. Day and all the 
other scientists and educators whom I 
have cited this afternoon would take the 
position, as the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon certainly would, that the bill pro- 
posed by the Senator from New Jersey 
should be passed rather than no bill at 
all. I want the Senator from New Jer- 
sey clearly to understand that, because 
earlier in the afternoon he seemed to 
think that I was seeking to perform some 
disservice to science. I want to say to 
the Senator that there is not a Member 
of this body, including the Senator from 
New Jersey, who is more desirous of hav- 
ing passed a National Science Founda- 
tion bill than am I. I am seeking only 
to amend it in a way which I think will 
make it a better bill. I would agree with 
Dr. Day or any of the others whose testi- 
mony I have put into the Recorp this 
afternoon that of course we want the 
bill intrcduced by the Senator from New 
Jersey rather than no bill at all. But 
when the question is put to Dr. Day 
clearly over the week end—and I assure 
the Senator from New Jersey that I shall 
quote him verbatim in regard to this 
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matter—I am positive that the president 
of Cornell University will say, “I still 
think we ought to have your amendment 
attached to the bill.” 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that he signs himself 
“Edmund E. Day, chairman, Inter- 
Society Committee.” He says: 

I am glad to be able to send you the fol- 
lowing report. 


He signed it as chairman of the com- 
mittee. I read: 


The Inter-Society Committee on a Na- 
tional Science Foundation endorses Senate 
bill S. 526 and the companion House bills, 
with the recommendation that the bills be 
amended in the following two respects: 


If he was so keen about the Senator's _ 
amendment, why did he say that? 

Mr. MORSE. If I may interrupt, and 
then I shall be glad to yield further, let 
me say that he wrote that letter, as I 
interpret it, as a member of the com- 
mittee of the American Academy of Sci- 
ences, or whatever the title is— 

Mr. SMITH. No, it is a committee 
which met in Washington. It is the 
only committee about which he has been 
writing me. It is called American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. It is the Inter-Society Committee 
of that whole group. It is the same 
group with which I have been in touch. 
We have been over this matter again 
and again, both last year and this year. 
It disturbs me to have this argument re- 
iterated, after we have covered the mat- 
ter so thoroughly. 

Let me call attention to a letter from 
the chairman of the Engineering College 
Research Council of the American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education. The 
letter is signed by Thorndike Saville, 
chairman, and it reads as follows: 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY ror ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 
May 12, 1947. 
Dr. JOHN H. TEETER, 
Staff Assistant, Majority Policy Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Dr. Teeter: There has come to 
me as chairman of the committee on legisla- 
tion of the Engineering College Research 
Council a copy of your letter of April 7 to 
Dean Dawson of the University of Iowa. I 
am distressed to learn that representatives of 
the State and land-grant colleges have ap- 
parently undertaken a campaign to have 
Senate 526, as amended, further changed to 
include percentage allocation of funds to 
State and land-grant institutions. I feel 
fairly confident that no such letters as you 
mentioned, or at least very few, came from 
engineering college officials. Various engi- 
neering college administrators of the land- 
grant and State institutions have assured me 
personally that they were opposed to such 
provisions, 

You will remember that in my testimony 
before the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I undertook on my 
own initiative, and not as a representative of 
the Engineering College Research Council, to 
indicate strongly my view that there should 
not be any such allocation with specific ref- 
erence to State and land-grant institutions. 
I was naturally happy to see that the bill as 
amended omitted this element. 

Dean Dawson has asked me to report on 
up-to-the-minute developments in National 
Science Foundation bill matters at the meet- 
ing of the Engineering College Research 
Council in Minneapolis the middle of June. 
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May I request, therefore, that you send me 
information as it may develop between now 
and then. The engineering colleges, as you 
know, are vitally interested in this bill and 
are desirous of helping its prompt passage 
through the Congress. 

I have been in the West on business for 
the last 2 weeks, and therefore am some- 
what behind time in my information. Can 
you inform me as to whether or not this full- 
dress debate that you mention in your letter 
to Dean Dawson is still to take place, and let 
me know the present situation generally. 

As you will doubtless learn from Dean 
Dawson, he has sent out a circular letter to 
members of the Engineering College Research 
Council asking that they endorse 8. 526, as 
amended. I am sure that many have done 
this, and I have myself. 

Yours very truly, 
‘THORNDIKE SAVILLE, 
Chairman. 


The Dean Dawson referred to in the 
letter is the same person to whom the 
Senator from Oregon has referred to- 
day. 

Mr. President, we are in considerable 
difficulty here, inasmuch as the Senator 
from Oregon is in receipt of letters in 
. which certain groups take one position, 
and I am in receipt of letters in which 
other groups take the opposite position. 
I have used my utmost sincerity in try- 
ing to obtain the best and most correct 
answer to this problem and in trying to 
obtain the conclusions of the most qual- 
ified men throughout the United States. 
My conclusion is that the safest pro- 
cedure is to have on the Board of the 
Foundation men whom the President ap- 
points, and to let them determine how 
the funds shall be used. The difference 
between the conclusion I reach and the 
conclusion which the Senator from Ore- 
gon reaches is a comparatively small 
one; it is that I think it is wiser to let 
the men who are placed on the Founda- 
tion determine how the research shall 
be carried out and where it shall be con- 
ducted, rather than to have the work 
scattered among the universities in the 
various States, That is the difference 
between the position of the Senator from 
Oregon and my position. 

Let me say that I trust the scientific 
men of America with all my heart and 
I believe that they wish to see the best 
possible scientific research work per- 
formed, and I believe they wish to see it 
done in the places where it can best be 
done, rather than to have it scattered 
around on a geographic basis, more or 
less indiscriminately insofar as the great- 
est efficiency is concerned. I am sure 
they wish to see the utmost progress 
made in connection with scientific fields 
of endeavor, in which this country needs 
so sorely to have progress made. 

I fear to have the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon adopted because I 
am afraid it will result in scattering and 
distributing in an inefficient way the 
work which will be done. There is no 
question that I give the Senator from 
Oregon credit for being entirely sincere 
in the position he takes. I simply think 
he is wrong, and I feel sure that I am 
correct; and I shall do all I can to per- 
suade my colleagues to support the posi- 
tion which I and those who view the 
matter as I do have taken in regard to it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from New Jersey has stated 
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the difference between the position he 
takes and the position I take, but it seems 
to me the difference is very important. 
Of course, I freely admit that there are 
two different schools of thought in regard 
to this feature of the measure we are con- 
sidering. It is obvious that the Senator 
from New Jersey would have us believe 
that the great preponderance of the qual- 
ified men are in accord with his view of 
the matter and the provisions which he 
advocates. I freely admit that the ques- 
tion is whether an amendment similar to 
the one I have proposed should be incor- 
porated in the bill or should not be in- 
corporated in the bill. I merely state, 
as I have previously tried to point out, 
that unless we take care of the problems 
which the amendment which I have of- 
fered would cover, it seems to me we 
would do ə great injury to the National 
Science Foundation before it ever has a 
chance to begin to function. 

I say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that when the Senate convenes on Mon- 
day, I shall have available, and shall 
make available to him, the last-minute 
statement of the president of Cornell 
University. I am satisfied that when 
Senators examine the letter which I put 
into the Record today they will find that 
he said in substance, “I personally be- 
lieve that this amendment should be 
put into the bill.“ I presented that letter 
as the view of Dr. Day, as president of 
Cornell University, and in no other 
capacity. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let us 
emphasize that point, Dr. Day person- 
ally has said that to me; but he has also 
met with his committee, and his commit- 
tee has considered the evidence; and he 
has reported honestly, as he should, as 
chairman of the committee, that the 
committee has come to the other con- 
clusion. That is the point I wish to 
bring out. He may have his own per- 
sonal views, but he had to present the 
views of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course. I take the 
position that I think his own views are 
entitled to a great deal of weight. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. The committee to which 
the Senator from New Jersey has re- 
ferred does not represent either the 
Land Grant College Association or the 
Association of State Universities. Those 
two great organizations stand opposed 
to the bill in its present form; and I am 
urging that the Members of the Senate 
get in touch with their State college 
officials between now and Monday, so 
as to ascertain whether I am presenting 
the views of the great majority of the 
presidents of those colleges. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Oregon will further yield 
to me, let me inquire whether he is sug- 
gesting that between now and Monday 
the Members of the Senate take a tele- 
graphic poll to determine this question. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course not. 

Mr. SMITH. After all, we spent 2 
years studying the best way to deal with 
this problem. Consequently, a snap 
judgment based on a last-minute tele- 
graph poll would not be the best way to 
deal with the question. I can produce 
from my files various letters, some taking 
one side of the issue and some taking the 
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other side. I admit that it is a conten- 
tious subject. 

Mr. MORSE. I submit that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, many of whom have 
not yet come to grapple with the prob- 
lem insofar as determining the views of 
the officials of their respective States is 
concerned, should check with those of- 
ficials to determine whether I have cor- 
rectly presented the facts as to the views 
of the educators and faculty members of 
the colleges and universities of their 
States; because before Senators vote on 
the amendment and on the bill, I think 
they should ascertain definitely and with 
certainty the effect which the amend- 
ment and the bill will have on their 
States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator means that he would have Senators 
ascertain what the effect will be in the 
opinion of certain people. I think that 
under the bill as it is written, the proj- 
ects which should receive help and which 
should be developed as far as possible 
will receive far more aid than they would 
if the distribution of funds were made on 
a geographical basis. In short, I think 
the interest of scientific advancement 
will best be furthered by the method 
proposed by the bill, rather than by a 
geographical method of distribution of 
the funds. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the opinion of 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH, Of course. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, I respect the 
opinion of the Senator from New Jersey. 
I am simply trying to point out to my 
colleagues that I do not think they should 
accept the opinion of the Senator from 
New Jersey until they first do some 
checking in their respective States to 
ascertain the opinions of the educators 
and scientists in their States in regard 
to the effect of the bill as proposed by 
the Senator from New Jersey on the sci- 
entific research work and on scientific 
education in their States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE In respect to the 
question of opinion and experience in 
this matter, let me say to the Senator 
from New Jersey that I still have callous 
spots as the result of being criticized in 
regard to various bills of this kind. 
Finally, last year, we had a meeting with 
all interested parties, ani at that time 
we agreed upon certain component parts 
of the bill which the Senate passed last 
year. At that meeting and in respect to 
those views, the land-grant colleges, the 
State College Association, the engineer- 
ing societies, the sciences in general, the 
National Academy of Sciences, and the 
Senate were represented. I have been 
puzzled throughout this entire debate be- 
cause, to be perfectly frank, I still can- 
not understand why the provision we 
have been discussing was left out of the 
bill after all that agreement was had, 
because the amendment we have been 
discussing is in conformity with the ma- 
jority of the views which were expressed 
at that meeting, as shown by the minutes 
of the meeting. That meeting was held 
in Washington. The subject before the 
meeting was not this question but the 
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question of administration. The assem- 
bly voted 41 in favor of a single admin- 
istrator to be appointed by the President; 
22 in favor of a part-time board, such as 
would be set up under the provisions of 
the bill as it now stands; and 32 in favor 
of a full-time board; 18 of those who 
attended the meeting expressed no pref- 
erence. So I do not understand how it 
can be said that a certain view is in 
accordance with the sentiment of that 
entire Inter-Society Committee. After 
all, a majority—41—were in favor of 
having a single administrator, to be 
appointed by the President. 

Mr. President, we have had to work on 
this subject and whittle down the pro- 
visions in the course of the consideration 
of seven successive bills. The situation 
I have just stated is the one we found 
in connection with the bill which the 
Senate passed last year. But under the 
provisions of the bill as it is now before 
us, the decisions which were made last 
year would be ignored, and other pro- 
visions would be made. 

I take the same position that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon takes. I do so with the 
utmost respect for the Senator from 
New Jersey, whose integrity and hon- 
esty in this matter I would not even 
think of questioning. But I take the 
position, as does the Senator from Ore- 
gon, that when it is discovered that cer- 
tain provisions have been left out of the 
bill as it is now before us, there will be 
strong criticism from many of the engi- 
neering colleges. Some Senators say 
that our concern should be, not with the 
engineering colleges, but with other col- 
leges and institutions; but I respectfully 
submit that the Senator from Oregon 
should get in touch, not only with the 
president of Cornell University, but with 
the dean of the College of Engineering 
at Cornell University, who himself sug- 
gested, last year, the method we propose 
for handiing the matter. I wished to 
explain that situation and have a com- 
plete statement made in regard to it, 
because my experience with the deans of 
various engineering colleges last year 
was that all of them favored the legis- 
lation which we have suggested, but with 
the modification that nothing :hould be 
spent for building, of course. They 
wanted such a provision omitted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to that 
matter, let me say I think it is signifi- 
cant that the amendment which the 
Inter-Society Committee desired to have 
incorporated in the bill would have quite 
a bearing on the question of administra- 
tion. They desire to have such an 
amendment included in the bill. Ishould 
like to know whether the Senator from 
New Jersey is disposed to accept the 
amendment which Dr. Day has sug- 
gested. 

Mr. SMITH. No. I told Dr. Day that 
his first point was covered very clearly. 
He wanted to have a committee of nine 
appointed, and in the bill an executive 
committee of nine is provided for, and 
also a director is provided for. He 
wanted to have a director appointed by 
the President. That matter will be 
brought out on Monday by the Senator 
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from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], and 
I shall discuss it at that time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My point is that 
the Administrator set up under the pend- 
ing bill makes more necessary than ever 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. I think the fact that they had 
in mind at least the Administrator ap- 
pointed by the President might have 
had some influence. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the point made 
by the Senator from Arkansas is abso- 
lutely correct, and I have covered that 
matter heretofore in my remarks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One other point. 
I am impressed with the fact that these 
educators had the other bill under con- 
sideration for over a year, they are all 
thoroughly familiar with the bill, and I 
still think their favorable attitude toward 
the proposed legislation is primarily 
based on their familiarity with the bill 
of last year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a unanimous-consent request, at the 
suggestion of Members of the Senate, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Mon- 
day, May 19, 1947, at the hour of 2 o'clock 
p. m., the Senate proceed, without further 
debate, to vote upon any amendment that 
may be pending, or that may subsequently 
be proposed, to the amendment proposed 
to the bill S. 526, the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1947, by Mr. MORSE, on page 
15, after line 10, relating to apportionment 
of funds to the various States, and upon the 
said amendment, whether amended or not, 


This has to do only with the so-called 
Morse amendment, or any amendments 
which might be offered thereto, and the 
hour is 2 o’clock Monday afternoon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McMAHON. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I inquire what 
amendment is to be voted on at 2 o’clock 
on Monday. 

Mr. WHERRY. Any amendment that 
might be offered to the Morse amend- 
ment could be offered and could be de- 
bated until 2 o’clock. After that time 
we would start voting. This has to do 
only with the Morse amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. This is simply a limit 
of debate on one amendment, the one 
offered by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], or any amendment there- 
to, and does not apply to any other 
amendment to the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; up to 2 o’clock. 

Mr. McMAHON. What is the hour for 
a final vote on the bill? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not suggesting 
that yet. This refers only to the Morse 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McMAHON. The order would be 
that we would vote on any amendment 
at 2 o'clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. On the Morse amend- 
ment only. 

Mr. McMAHON. Oh; very well. 

Mr. CAIN. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, Mr. President, I should like to ask 
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a question of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, as I ponder the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, Is there any essen- 
tial difference between what has been 
known as the Kilgore amendment, which 
was voted upon this morning, and the 
amendment known now as the Morse 
amendment, which we are considering 
voting on at 2 o'clock Monday? 

Mr. KILGORE, Yes. The President 
pro tempore decided therë were impor- 
tant differences between the amend- 
ments. The amendment of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] contains part 
of the amendment I offered this morn- 
ing, but with some stricter limitations 
and additional matter. It is a decidedly 
different amendment from the one on 
which the Senate voted this morning. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it proper to 
enter into this agreement without a 
quorum: call? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; because it does 
not relate to the vote on the final pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Nebraska is correct. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
the point I wanted to raise, and it is the 
only objection I have to the proposal. I 
am perfectly willing to go along with 
the agreement as to my amendment 
being voted on at 2 o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, but I do not think it should be 
entered into without a quorum call, be- 
cause I do not know that all Senators 
share my view about it, and, as I said in 
my speech earlier this afternoon, I in- 
tend to protect the interests of Senators 
by a call for a quorum, because I know 
how it feels to be out of the Chamber 
when such a request is acted upon. If 
the request is submitted, I shall ask for 
a quorum. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to express a word of appreciation to the 
Senator from Oregon for his frankness 
and for his consistency with respect to 
the quorum-call matter. He announced 
earlier today his position, and he is 
standing by it, and I think he is to be 
commended for his courage in so doing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair would like to state that he empha- 
sized the fact that, so far as the rule of 
the Senate is concerned, a quorum call 
is required only on a request for a final 
vote on a bill or joint resolution. The 
rule does not require a quorum under 
the existing circumstances; but of course 
the Senator is free to suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that what the 
Presiding Officer says is true, and I 
pointed that out in my speech earlier 
this afternoon, but, as I said, I think 
we are going too far in the trend toward 
having unanimous-consent agreements 
without quorum calls, and therefore I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Oregon suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I wonder if the Senator from Oregon 
would withhold his suggestion for a mo- 
ment. I have been pacing the Chamber 
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for 2 days trying to present an uncon- 
tested and unobjected-to amendment to 
the bill, which I should like to have dis- 
posed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Oregon withhold his 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I withhold it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Iowa asks that the pending 
amendment be temporarily laid aside 
for the consideration of an amendment 
which the clerk will state. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end of sec- 
tion 15 of the bill it is proposed to add 


a properly designated paragraph, as fol- 


lows: 

The Foundation shell not support any re- 
search or development activity in the field of 
atomic energy without first having obtained 
the concurrence of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that such activity will not adversely 
affect the common defense and security. 
Nothing in this act shall supersede or modify 
any provision of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I will say, briefly, that the amendment 
was submitted to every sponsor of the 
bill, and everyone else who was interested 
in the bill F could find, who could take 
time to read it, and it has met with the 
approval of all of them. It meets with 
the approval of people outside who are 
interested in the Foundation and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
members of the committee to whom I 
have taken it think it will amply take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I presume 
this amendment refers, in the main, to 
military security, and is not intended to 
extend controls over the Foundation that 
are not also equally applicable to any 
other Government agency such as the 
Army, the Navy, or the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think that is 
correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMITH. The only matter I wish 
to protect is the freedom of research in 
areas where the national security is not 
protected. Of course, I have never raised 
any question that any legislation we pass 
in this connection should be subject en- 
tirely to the act to which the Senator 
has referred. I am not opposing his 
amendment, but I should like to get into 
the Recorp a few remarks on the pro- 
posed amendment relative to the rela- 
tionship of the Foundation to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the Recor» as a part of my remarks a 
statement I have prepared. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey has brought 
up something that is always difficult, that 
is, the maintenance of security without 
infringing upon the freedom of re- 
search. That was one of the problems 
we had to resolve in drawing the Atomic 
Energy Act last year. I want to make 
certain that there is attached to this 
amendment no congressional history 
which would indicate that if the Atomic 
Energy Commission were to register their 
protest to a grant-in-aid for atomic re- 
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search the protest would not be listened 
to, because I think it should be listened 
to. What is the Senator’s interpretation? 

Mr. SMITH. I am willing to read, for 
the benefit of Senators present, the 
statement which I have prepared very 
carefully, under advice, in order that we 
might have in the Rrecorp an under- 
standing of what we are doing by the 
amendment, 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not wish unduly 
to prolong the debate, but I think in 
view of the importance of the subject, 
the matter referred to should not be 
placed in the Recorp without our hear- 
ing it. We should hear anything that 
is to become a part of the legislative his- 
tory of the act, 

Mr. SMITH. I shall be very glad to 
read the statement so the Senator from 
Connecticut may comment on it and 
add any thought he may have; likewise, 
the Senator from Iowa. 

It will be recalled that the Atomic Energy 
Act was carefully drawn in order to protect 
the public and the world at large from the 
misuse of this new power source by control- 
ling the production or acquisition of fission- 
able materials in dangerous quantities. That 
act was not intended to extend Government 
control to either basic or applied research in 
nuclear physics. 


I pause to ask if that is a correct state- 
ment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Thai is a correct 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH. I continue: 

In all our discussions of Government-sup- 
ported research, particularly in connection 
with this National Science Foundation, it 
has been impressed upon us that, to be fruit- 
ful, research must be free from dictation 
from any source, and particularly from 
a central government agency. That is one 
reason why in this Foundation we have pro- 
vided that the real responsibility and au- 
thority shali be vested in a group of part-time 
civilians who will neither desire to exercise 
such direction and control nor have the time 
to do so. This principle in very clearly set 
forth in the Atomic Energy Act of 1946. I 
call your attention particularly to section 3 
(a), Which provides that “The Commission 
is directed to exercise its powers in such 
manner as to insure the continued conduct 
of research and development activities in 
the fields specified below by private or pub- 
lic institutions or persons and to assist in 
the acquisition of an ever-expanding fund 
of theoretical and practical Knowledge in 
such fields. To this end the Commission is 
authorized and directed to make arrange- 
ments (including contracts, agreements, and 
loans) for the conduct of research and de- 
velopment activities relating to (1) nuclear 
Processes; (2) the theory and production of 
atomic energy; (3) utilization of fissionable 
and radioactive materials’; and other mat- 
ters concerning nuclear physics. The impor- 
tant part of this section is that it clearly 
contemplates freedom by any institution to 
conduct research in this field. The Commis- 
sion is directed to “insure” that that is done 
and to “assist” in the doing of it, not to 
control tt. Moreover, in numerous other 
portions of the bill exemptions from the re- 
quirement to secure licenses from the Com- 
mission are given with respect to research 
and development. Ido not wish to take your 
time in order to read these provisions. Let 
me just refer to them by number. They 
are sections 4 (c), 4 (e), 5 (a) (2), 7 (a), and 
others. It is clear therefore that this amend- 
ment— 
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That is, the amendment which the 
Senator from Iowa has just offered— 
will leave the Foundation, with respect to 
research in the whole field of nuclear physics 
or atomic physics, in the same position as 
are all other Government agencies and pri- 
vate research organizations. 


Mr. ENOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, in order that I 
may address a question to the Senator 
from Iowa, I should like to have the 
ReEcorD made clear at this point. As I 
understand the amendment which has 
been presented by the Senator from 
Iowa, there is no change made in the 
authority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission in dealing with this subject 
under the provisions of the so-called 
McMahon Atomic Energy Act, which we 
passed last year. Is that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection to the amendment? 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
the purpose of my making an inquiry of 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator 
from Iowa has the floor. He yielded to 
me for the purpose of permitting an 
explanation. 
the Senator from Iowa yield for an 
inquiry? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If I may 
yield, I do so. 

Mr. DONNELL. The inquiry I would 
like to address to the Senator is twofold. 
In the first place, the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Iowa says that the 
Foundation shall not support any re- 
search or development activity in the 
field of atomic energy, without first hav: 
ing obtained concurrence of the Atomic 
Energy Commission that such activity 
will not adversely affect the common de- 
fense and security. The question I de- 
sire to present to the Senator is this: In 
his opinion, is the field of atomic energy 
susceptible of being set off into one wa- 
tertight compartment, or are there nu- 
merous other chemical and scientific 
phases which might be considered by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to be within 
the atomic energy field, and yet might 
not be considered to be so, by the Foun- 
dation? I am not familiar with the 
scientific facts, but I shall try to make 
my question a little clearer. In the 
opinion of the Senator, is the provision 
against support of any research or de- 
velopment activity in the field of atomic 
energy apt to result in such a situation 
that the Foundation will start upon a 
certain line of research and development 
activity, thinking that it does not involve 
at all the atomic energy field, yet the 
Atomic Energy Commission may rise up 
and say that it is in the atomic energy 
field? In that event, the judgment of 
which one of those organizations would 
control? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I think the Senator from Connecticut 
will agree with me that the act of last 
year, of which he was the author, has 
gone to great lengths in attempting to 
define the field of atomic energy and of 
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nuclear chain reaction; that it is an ex- 
tremely well-defined field, and should be 
a well-understood field, under the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946. I have no fear that 
it is sufficiently well defined and sufi- 
ciently well set apart so that inadvertent 
invasions of that field would be very dif- 
ficult, indeed. A reading of the act will 
show that research foundations and re- 
search groups can, within certain limits, 
and with substantial freedom, engage in 
certain basic research in these fields, 
without too much control by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The point of the 
Atomic Energy Act and its safeguards is 
that they are largely pointed—one might 
almost say exclusively vointed—toward 
the security against the wrongful use of 
atomic energy as an explosive or as a 
weapon. 

The preliminary fields are very great, 
where freedom of science is large indeed. 
This amendment, which is a very mild 
amendment, was written with the idea 
of not unduly curtailing the Founda- 
tion in its activities. It merely says that 
if the Foundation wants to support or 
get into the field of atomic energy, they 
shall first get a concurrence of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, that what 
the Foundation proposes to do or to sup- 
port will not adversely affect the com- 
mon defense and security. That means 
a concurrence between the two, if the 
Foundation wants to invade this field. 
I anticipate no conflict, no difficulty; 
but I think the very interests of safety 
in the explosive field demand that the 
Atomic Energy Commission, which is so 
specifically charged with safeguarding 
the atomic energy field, shall know what 
somebody else is doing, and shall con- 
cur in their extensive researches or de- 
velopment, so that the defense of the 
country and our national safety shall 
not be adversely affected. I feel that 
the proposed amendment assures that. 
I feel sincerely, and I know that various 
others do, who have carefully thought 
this out, that it does not unduly curtail 
the Foundation, but it protects the com- 
mon defense and security. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further brief 
inquiry? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. I appreciate the 
great importance of the subject, and I 
share fully the sentiment and the view 
of the Senator from Iowa as to the im- 
portance of safeguarding the atomic- 
energy field from invasion by some other 
branch of our Government, or by an 
activity chartered or authorized by our 
Government. I should like to ask a 
further question. I think in part it has 
been answered, but I should like to get 
a somewhat more specific answer, if the 
Senator will give it to me. Suppose that 
the Foundation should consider that a 
certain particular activity was not em- 
braced in the atomic-energy field. The 
Foundation thereupon engages, by con- 
tract, the services of certain educational 
institutions to carry on the research 
along that particular field. Then, up 
rises the Atomic Energy Commission 
and says, “We have secret information 
which we cannot reveal to you. We say 
that this is within the field of atomic 
energy.” 
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My question is twofold. In the first 
place is it necessary that the Founda- 
tion shall first submit the project in 
which it intends to engage to the Atomic 
Energy Commission for the determina- 
tion by the Commission as to whether 
the atomic energy field is being invaded? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The answer is 
“No.” 

Mr. DONNELL. In the second place, 
may I ask, if there is a difference of 
opinion on the part of the Foundation 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, does 
the Atomic Energy Commission have the 
absolute right to determine whether or 


not what the Foundation deems not to - 


be an invasion of the atomic energy field 
is nevertheless such an invasion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Missouri is picturing 
what could be called a most hypersensi- 
tive twilight zone in one assumption, 
and in another he is projecting a very 
practical problem. I can imagine this 
thing reaching such a strained point of 
fine distinction as to whether the mak- 
ing of a particular type of pipe or valve 
which may be used for water transmis- 
sion or which could be used for atomic 
energy purposes, was actually an instru- 
ment of research or a development in the 
atomic energy field in which they might 
draw hypertechnical distinctions. I say 
to the Senator, however, that I am con- 
vinced we must rely on the fact that the 
Atomic Energy Commission could not 
and would not attempt to define some- 
thing as specifically in the atomic energy 
field which was not clearly demonstrable 
as being in that field. If there is evi- 
dence that any foundation or any group 
is too far invading the atomic energy 
field, then I think the Atomic Energy 
Commission has the last word. 

Mr. DONNELL. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Would it not be bet- 
ter and safer if in line 2 of the amend- 
ment, after the words, “the field of 
atomic energy”, a clause were inserted so 
the language read as follows: 

The Foundation shall not support any re- 
search or development activity in the field 
of atomic energy for military purposes with- 
out first having obtained the concurrence of 
the Atomic Energy Commission that such 
activity will not adversely affect the com- 
mon defense and security. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I am afraid that by the addition of those 
words we might be getting into a very 
undefinable ground. I will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that this mat- 
ter has been battled out during the last 
couple of days with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and some of the people in- 
terested directly in the proposed Founda- 
tion, and the Atomic Energy Commission 
feels that my amendment provide a 
proper and an adequate safeguard. It is 
what is generally considered, I think, as 
a mild amendment, not snubbing up the 
Foundation too close, and yet giving con- 
currence on the question of common de- 
fense to the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. McMAHON. Iam not disposed to 
press the matter, except to say that in 
the Atomic Energy Act which is now on 
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the statute books we were very careful 
not to put any restrictions on research, 
and likewise in the bill now pending I do 
not like to see any unnecessary restric- 
tions on the right of research. For in- 
stance, suppose the Foundation were to 
finance a study of, let us say, photo- 
synthesis, that is the growth of foods by 
artificial methods, the production of 
foods by artificial methods. That is in 
the field of atomic energy. Literally I 
suppose the Commission could prohibit 
it, and, ef course, the Foundation should 
not be permitted to do so. I presume 
the answer is that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, under the act, is entrusted 
with such great powers that we must 
more or less trust to their common sense. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I will say to 
the Senator from Connecticut that the 
Atomic Energy Commission is admon- 
ished and directed in the act to give the 
greatest possible assistance and afford 
the greatest possible leeway to research 
and development. There is a mandate 
in the act to that effect, as the Senator 
knows. 

Mr. McMAHON. I agree with the 
Senator from Iowa. I think probably 
the answer is that in working under this 
bill, if a disagreement should arise, we 
will hear from either the Commission or 
the Foundation in years to come. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely want to say, before the 
adoption of the amendment, that while 
I read the statement presented by the 
Senator from New Jersey a moment ago, 
and I think it expresses in general my 
understanding of the act, my examina- 
tion was somewhat curtailed, but I be- 
lieve that with that summation the Sena- 
tor has expressed the idea quite well. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
parliamentary situation is now as fol- 
lows. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] submitted a unanimous-con- 
sent request, whereupon the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] suggested the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
from Oregon withhold his suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum and permit us to 
proceed and act upon the unanimous- 
consent request, or is it still the purpose 
of the Senator from Oregon to suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the fact 
that the unanimous-consent request has 
not been acted upon, I withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
unanimous-consent request made by the 
Senator from Nebraska is withdrawn, 
whereupon the Senator from Oregon 
will advise the Chair whether he wishes 
to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
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Mr. MORSE. No; the Senator from 
Oregon withdraws his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
is withdrawn. ; j 

Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I raise the question 
whether or not I have the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks the Senator from Oregon 
does not have the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. My understanding was 
that when the Senator from Iowa in- 
terrupted I yielded to him so that he 
might bring up his amendment, with 
the understanding that I would not lose 
the floor thereby. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair thinks it makes little difference. 
The Chair will recognize the Senator 
from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. I have only one request 
and one statement to make and I am 
through. I now ask permission to have 
my amendment reprinted so that it will 
appear in two parts, so as to avoid con- 
fusion on Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. MORSE. My last sentence on the 
topic I was discussing Mr. President, is 
that I sincerely hope the Members of the 
Senate over the week-end will read the 
evidence I have placed in the RECORD 
this afternoon setting forth the views of 
outstanding educators and scientists re- 
specting my amendment, because I think 
if they do they will vote in favor of my 
amendment.on Monday. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. WHITE. I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 o’clock a. m. on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
toek a recess until Monday, May 19, 
1947, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
` The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Charles J. Little, of New York. 

Paul H. Norgren, of Massachusetts. 

Hector C. Prud'homme, of Connecticut. 

R. Smith Simpson, of Virginia. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 4, 
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consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Leonard Lee Bacon, of New York. 

Walter Galenson, of New York. 

Paul L. Guest, of California. 

John B. Lynch, of New Jersey. 

Charles B. Marshall, of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Owsley, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Eugene Desvernine, of New York, for ap- 


pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class, 


5, a vice consul of career, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 6, 
vice consuls of career, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America: v 

Thomas W. Ainsworth, of New Hampshire. 

Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., of Massachusetts. 

John W. Burnett, of Texas. 

Richard H. Courtenaye, of California, 

Oliver S. Crosby, of Pennsylvania, 

Harold J. Edelson, of New York. 

David H. Ernst, of Massachusetts. 

Richard B. Finn, of New York. 

Scott George, of Kentucky. 

Herbert Gordon, of New York. 

Grant G. Hilliker, of Wisconsin. 

Rogers B. Horgan, of Massachpsetts. 

John D. Iams, of Oklahoma, 

William M. Kerrigan, of Ohio. 

Richard H. Lamb, of Washington. 

John F. Leich, of Indiana. 

William H. Sullivan, of Rhode Island. 

Charles R. Tanguy, of Maryland. 

Arthur D. Weininger, of New York. 

Joseph O. Zurhellen, Jr., of New York. 


£ SENATE 
Monpay, May 19, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, D. D., rector of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate in Congress assembled, 
that Thou wouldst be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations to 
the advancement of Thy glory, the good 
of Thy church, the safety, honor, and 
welfare of Thy people; that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their 
endeavors, upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety 
may be established among us for all gen- 
erations. These and all other neces- 
saries for them, for us, and Thy whole 
church, we humbly beg in the name 
and mediation of Jesus Christ our most 
blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Waite, and by unan- 


imous consent, the reading of the Jour- . 


nal of the proceedings of Friday, May 16, 
1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT—. 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
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nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 

On May 16, 1947: 

S. 64. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a dam across 
Dan River in North Carolina; 

S.132. An act to relieve collectors of cus- 
toms of liability for failure to collect certain 
special tonnage duties and light money, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 214. An act to change the name of the 
Lugert-Altus irrigation project in the State 
of Oklahoma to the W. C. Austin project; 

S. 460. An act to amend section 327 (h) of 
the Nationality Act of 1940; and 

S. 534. An act to authorize additional al- 
lowances of good time and the payment of 
compensation to prison inmates performing 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding 
services. 

On May 19, 1947: 

S. 273. An act to limit the time within 
which the General Accounting Office shall 
make final settlement of the monthly or 
quarterly accounts of fiscal officers, and for 
other purposes, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report reciting the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law in the 
eases of 191 individuals whose deportation 
has been suspended for more than 6 months 
by the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization Service under the authority 
vested in the Attorney General, together with 
a statement of the reason for such suspen- 
sion (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON PERSONNEL CEILINGS 
A letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
his report of personnel ceilings for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1947 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 


Avupir REPORT OF TENNESSEE VALLEY ASSOCI- 
ATED COOPERATIVES, INC. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Tennessee Valley 
Associated Cooperatives, Inc., for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1945 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. Lancer and Mr. CHAvEZ mem- 
bers of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Montana 

Ou and Gas Producers’ Association, Shelby, 
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Mont., endorsing the joint resolution adopted 
by the Legislature of the State of Mon- 
tana, favoring the enactment of legislation 
authorizing the State of Montana to lease 
State lands for the production of oil, gas, 
and other hydrocarbons for such periods of 
time and on such terms and conditions as 
may be provided by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Petitions of the members of the Griffin 
Townsend Club, No, 1, and the members of 
the Macon Townsend Club, No. 1, both in the 
State of Georgia, favoring the enactment of 
the so-called Townsend plan to provide old- 
age assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the executive 
committee for fishery investigations of the 
University of Hawaii and the Board of Com- 
missioners of Agriculture and Forestry, Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, favoring the enactment of 
legislation to provide for the exploration, 
investigation, development, and maintenance 
of the fishing resources and the development 
of the high-seas fishing industry of the Ter- 
ritories and island possessions of the United 
States in the tropical and subtropical Pacific 
Ocean and intervening seas; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the enactment 
of Senate bill 265, to prohibit the transpor- 
tation of alcoholic-beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The memorial of E. A. LaVergne, of Chicago, 
Ill., remonstrating against the enactment of 
the so-called Taft-Hartley labor-relations 
bill; ordered to lic on the table. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 50 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to preserve the con- 
tinuity of the United States Marine Corps 
in enacting legislation to merge the armed 
forces 
“Whereas the United States Marine Corps, 

founded in 1775, is the oldest branch of the 

armed forces; and 

“Whereas its history is replete with deeds 
of bravery and daring from the founding of 
our Nation to the glorious struggles for Iwo 

Jima and Okinawa; and 
“Whereas the United States marines have 

fought to make our country’s flag respected 

in every part of the globe and by their pres- 
ence and readiness to sacrifice have made the 
seven seas safe for American travelers; and 
“Whereas thousands of Wisconsin’s sons 
have served ably and well and many have 
gallantly lost their lives in the uniforms of 
the United States Marine Corps; and 
“Whereas legislation has been proposed in 
the Congress of the United States to merge 
the armed forces, and among the proposals 
are bills which would give to administrative 
officers in other branches of the service the 
sole power to wipe out by a scratch of the 
pen the existence of the Marine Corps; and 
“Whereas such extinction of the United 

States Marine Corps would be a grave in- 

justice to the brave men who have for 172 

years written its glorious tradition with their 

life’s blood: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That the Congress of the United 

States is respectfully requested to provide by 

legislation for the continued existence of the 

United States Marine Corps as a branch of 

the armed forces in any merger of such 

forces; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly attested copies of this 
resolution be immediately transmitted to the 
clerks of both Houses of the Congress of the 

United States, and to each Member of the 

Congress from Wisconsin with the request 

that they strive to preserve the continuity of 

the United Stites Marine Corps.“ 
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(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 49 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 


remove discriminatory Federal income-tax 
burdens on citizens of noncommunity in- 
come States, including Wisconsin 


“Whereas the citizens of 10 ‘community 
income’ States of the United States are ac- 
corded the privilege of reduction of Federal 
income taxes by making returns based on a 
division of mcome between husband and wife 
and by the resulting application of lower 
brackets of graduated surtax, which privilege 
is not extended under present Federal law 
to the citizens of the other 38 States, includ- 
ing the State of Wisconsin; and 

“Whereas the failure to extend an equiv- 
alent privilege to citizens of such 38 non- 
community income States results in imposi- 
tion upon them of more than their fair and 
just share of the Federal income-tax reve- 
nues and costs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and such discrimination against them 
should be remedied: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the assembly con- 
curring), That this legislature respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to speedily enact legislation which 
effectively removes such discrimination, by 
extending to married persons throughout the 
United States a uniform privilege of division 
of income between them for Federal income- 
tax purposes; be it further 

“Resolved, That duiy attested copies of this 
resolution be immediately transmittted to 
each House of the Congress of the United 
States and to each Wisconsin member there- 
of.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint resolution of the legisla- 
ture of the State of Wisconsin identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mitee on Finance.) 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Public Lands: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to grant its consent to uniform taxa- 
tion of certain Indian properties, which 
are taxed by the Federal Government and 
which are immune or claimed to be im- 
mune from State taxation 


“To the honorable the Congress of the United 
States of America: 

“Whereas there remains nontaxable 2,785,- 
477 acres of Indian-owned lands located 
within the State of Oklahoma, and whereas, 
by recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, there has been a general 
revision of the trend toward holding instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government free 
from State taxation; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government itself 
imposes inheritance and income taxes against 
the trust funds and earnings of trust funds 
and all of the earnings from the sale of 
mineral resources, including oil and gas pro- 
duction from Indian lands and trust funds 
and securities held in the Treasury of the 
United States, in trust for Indians; and 

“Whereas, as to the Five Civilized Tribes, 
the Supreme Court in the case of Oklahoma 
versus United States has recently held that 
all personal property, all cash and securities 
héld in trust by the Government for full- 
blood Indians, and all real estate, except 
that real estate which is exempt from ad 
valorem taxes, either by act of Congress or 
by provisions in trust deeds or patents, is 
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subject te the inheritance, gift, and transfer 
tax laws of the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas there are many other tribes of 
Indians, the taxability of whose property is 
still in doubt and will result in a large 
amount of litigation; and 

“Whereas it is within the power of Con- 
gress to make provision for the taxation 
of such Indian properties and the income 
therefrom should be the subject of State 
taxation; and 

“Whereas in the absence of such action 
on the part of Congress the State is put to 
much expense, trouble, and inconvenience 
in trying to impose taxes on the same prop- 
erties which are taxed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and whereas, as stated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
above-cited case. as follows: 

Congress cannot have intended to im- 
pose Federal income and inheritance taxes 
on the Indians and at the same time exempt 
them by implication from similar State 
taxes. 

Congress has passed laws under which 
Indians have become full-fledged citizens of 
the State of Oklahoma. Oklahoma supplies 
for them and their children schools, roads, 
courts, police protection, and all the other 
benefits of an ordered society. Citizens of 
Oklahoma must pay for these benefits. If 
some pay less, other must pay more. Since 
Oklahoma has become a State it has been 
authoritatively stated that tax losses result- 
ing from tax immunity of Indians has totaled 
more than $125,000,000. If Congress intended 
to relieve these Indians from the burden of 
a State inheritance tax as a consequence of 
our national policy toward Indians, there 
is still no reason why we should imply that 
it intended the burden to be borne so heavily 
by one State. 1 

Restricted cash and securities and lands 
not specifically exempt by acts of Congress 
from direct taxation and miscellaneous per- 
sonal property and insurance, all belonging 
to members of the Five Civilized Tribes in 
Oklahoma, held not exempt by any existing 
legislation from State estate taxation’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate ofethe State of 
Oklahoma (the house of representatives con- 
curring therein). 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to immedi- 
ately pass a uniform act in which the rights 
of the States to tax the same properties be- 
longing to restricted Indians, which is taxed 
by the Federal Government, and that such 
act be made to apply alike to all Indian 
tribes and individual restricted Indians lo- 
cated within the State of Oklahoma. 

“Sec. 2. Provided, that nothing herein is 
intended to levy any tax on the allotted or 
selected homesteads of any restricted Indian 
and provided that the State disavows any 
purpose or intention of providing any tax 
lien against any restricted real estate of 
Indians within the State of Oklahoma, which 
would result in the levying of any process 
or execution against such properties as would 
interfere with, or molest the rights of occu- 
pancy and enjoyment thereof by such Indian 
citizens of the State of Oklahoma. 
an by the senate the 3d of May 

47. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 7th day of May 1947.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare: 
“Senate Coneurrent Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to enact the 
necessary laws to continue the hot-lunch 
program for school children 
“Whereas the hot-lunch program inaugu- 
rated by the United States Government has 
been a very successful program and of great 
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benefit to the school children of this State; 
and 


“Whereas it assures a nutritious diet to the 
children of poor parents, many of whom 
would suffer from malnutrition if such hot- 
lunch program is not continued in coopera- 
tion with the school districts of this State: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-first 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma (the 
house of representatives concurring there- 
in): 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be, and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to enact the necessary laws, and to make 
the necessary appropriations to continue the 
hot-lunch program for school children. 

“Sec. 2. That the secretary of this senate 
be, and he is hereby directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
and to each Member of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate the 13th day of 
March 1947. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 29th day of April 1947.“ 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 
“Concurrent resolution memorlalizing Con- 
gress to pass House Resolution 2410 by 

Congressman Tosy Morris, relating to the 

establishment of a Federal old-age pension 

program 

“Whereas the present old-age assistance 
program in Oklahoma has failed to ade- 
quately take care of our needy, and under 
our present case-worker system the aged 
mothers and fathers in this State are being 
treated unfairly and unjustly; and 

“Whereas more than $2,000,000 collected 
each year for the purpose of supplying the 
needs of the aged, are being consumed in 
the payment of high-salaried case workers; 
and 


“Whereas there is now pending in the 
Congress of the United States a resolution 
known as House Resolution 2410 by Congress- 
man Tosy Morais, relating to the establish- 
ment of a Federal old-age pension program, 
and which is intended to correct the above 
evils: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty-first 
Legislature of the State of Oklahoma (the 
house of representatives concurring there- 
tn): . 

. 1. That we memorialize Congress 
to adopt and pass said House Resolution 2410 
by Congressman Morris, relating to the estab- 
lishment of a Federal old-age pension pro- 

ram, 

1 “Sec. 2. It is hereby directed that a copy 
of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to each of the Senators of the State 
of Oklahoma and to each of the Congress- 
men of our State, and that each be re- 
quested to use his best efforts to accomplish 
the purpose to which the House resolution 
above-mentioned is directed. 

“Adopted by the senate the 29th day of 
April 1947. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the Ist day of May 1947.” 


Two resolutions of the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

“Senate Resolution 14 


“Resolution requesting that the regional 
headquarters of the War Assets Adminis- 
tration in the city of Tulsa not be moved 
from said city 
“Whereas it is rumored that the regional 

headquarters of the War Assets Administra- 

tion located at this time in the city of Tulsa, 

Okla. is to be moved to a point outside the 

State of Oklahoma; and 
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“Whereas it is believed that it would be 
a disservice to the people of this State and 
to the people of the region that said head- 
quarters services for said headquarters to be 
moved at this time: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the State of Oklahoma: 

“SECTION 1. That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate of the State of Oklahoma that it would 
not be in the public interest for the regional 
headquarters of the War Assets Administra- 
tion, located in Tulsa, Okla., to be removed 
therefrom, and General Littlejohn, Adminis- 
trator of the War Assets Administration, 
Washington, D. C., is hereby requested not 
to move said regional headquarters from the 
city of Tulsa, Okla. 

“Sec. 2. That the secretary of the senate 
be, and he is hereby directed to transmit a 
copy of this resolution to General Littlejohn, 
War Assets Administrator, Washington, D. C., 
and a copy to each Member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in Congress of the United States. 

“Adopted by the senate, April 16, 1947.“ 


“Senate Resolution 16 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact H. R. 2868, 

transferring the horses, property, and pro- 

gram of the Remount Section of the United 

States Army to the United States Depart- 

ment of Agriculture 

“Whereas H. R. 2868 now pending in the 
Congress of the United States has for its pur- 
pose the transfer of the horses, property, and 
program of the Remount Section of the 
United States Army to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and 

“Whereas the program of the Remount Sec- 
tion of the United States Army has been to 
raise thoroughbred horses, and to distribute 
stallions throughout the country in such 
manner and on such basis as to improve the 
quality of horses generally; and 

“Whereas it would be in the public inter- 
est for such programs to be continued 
through the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture rather than for the horses and the 
property of the Remount Section to be sold 
and the program discontinued: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
first Legislature of the State of Oklahoma; 

“SECTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby memorial- 
ized to enact H. R. 2868 now pending in the 
Congress, having for its purpose the transfer 
of the horses and property of the Remount 
Section of the United States Army to the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
and the continuance of the program which 
has resulted in improving the quality of 
horses throughout the United States. 

“Src. 2. That the secretary of the senate 
be and he is hereby directed to forward a 
copy of this resolution to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each Member of the Oklahoma 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States, 

“Adopted by the senate the Ist day of 
May 1947.“ 

DEVELOPMENT OF CLARKS HILL POWER 

PROJECT—RESOLUTION OF SOUTH 

CAROLINA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MAYBANK. I present for print- 
ing in the Recor and appropriate refer- 
ence a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of South Carolina urging 
the continuation of ample appropriations 
for the development of the Clark’s Hill 
power site on the Savannah River as a 


public-power project and setting forth 


the benefit the people of South Carolina 
and the people of Georgia will derive 
from the development. I may state that 
the resolution was introduced by more 
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than 100 members, and there was not a 
dissenting vote against its adoption. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was received, referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and, 
under the rule; ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Concurrent resolution urging the Congress of 
the United States to continue ample ap- 
propriations for the development of the 
Clarks Hill power site on the Savannah 
River as a public project 
Whereas the Clarks Hill project on the 

Savannah River is in the process of construc- 

tion by the United States engineers, same 

having heretofore been authorized by an act 
of Congress, and more than $5,000,000 having 
been appropriated to the engineers and allo- 
cated to this project; and 

Whereas there is being circulated the re- 
port that the people of this territory are not 
in favor of the construction of Clarks Hill 
as a public project, but would like for it to 
be developed by the Savannah River Electric 

Co., a private corporation; and 
Whereas the resources of the Savannah 

River for flood control, power development, 

navigation, recreation, and other benefits 

which would flow from the development of 
the project have been neglected for many 
years; and 

Whereas the Savannah River Electric Co, 
many, many years ago acquired large property 

holdings, including the dam site, and, in 1928, 

procured from the Federal Power Commission 

a permit to build a power dam at the Clarks 

Hill site, which said permit was voluntarily 

surrendered by said power company in 1932, 

at which time the power company announced 

that it would never again build another power 
plant on the Savannah River; and 

Whereas the said power company, having 
surrendered its permit and having announced 
that it did not intend to go ahead with any 
further projects on the Savannah River, un- 
dertook to, and did, actively aid and assist 
the people of South Carolina and Georgia in 
petitioning Congress to authorize the de- 
velopment as a public project; this activity 
and support of the public project having 
lasted for a period of more than 10 years; and 

Whereas this project having been author- 
ized by Congress by the Flood Control Act of 

1944 and supported by subsequent appropri- 

ations, and now after the project is actually 

under construction by the United States 
engineers, the Savannah River Electric Co. 
seeks another permit from the Federal Power 

Commission on said site, the result of which 

would be to stop the public development of 

this project; and 
Whereas the General Assembly of South 

Carolina has repeatedly expressed itself in 

favor of the ccnstruction of Clarks Hill as a 

public project, and by an act of the legisla- 

ture of 1945 created the Clarks Hill Author- 
ity, which said Authority was authorized and 
directed to promote public development of 
the project by the United States Government 
and to make compacts with the Government 
and with the State of Georgia with respect 
to said development, and to appear before 

Congress and other agencies of the United 

States Government in support of the develop- 

ment as a public project: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 

(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
of the United States is urged to continue suffi- 
cient appropriations with which to carry on 
this public development, and the Governor 
of South Carolina, who is actively supporting 
this development as a public project, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to con- 
vey this resolution to the proper committee 
or committees in Congress and/or to such 
other agencies or departments of the Govern- 
ment as is proper. 
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STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR. 
I, J. Strom Thurmond, Governor of the 
State of South Carolina, do hereby certify 
that the above and foregoing concurrent reso- 
lution and certificates thereto are forwarded 
to the committees of the Congress of the 
United States and the agencies of the Govern- 
ment interested in the subject matter there- 
of, under the authority contained in said 
resolution directing the Governor to transmit 
this resolution to the proper authorities. 
J. Strom THURMOND, 
Governor of the State of South Carolina, 


MERGER OF ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to present for appro- 
priate reference and to have printed in 
the Recorp House Joint Resolution 27, 
passed by the Illinois State Legislature. 
The resolution has to do with the atti- 
tude of the legislature toward the merger 
of the armed services and its effect upon 
the marines. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was received, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and, un- 
der the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 27 

Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has protected and defended American inter- 
ests in all parts of the globe ever since its 
inception; and 

Whereas in every military venture which 
the United States has undertaken the 
achievements of the Marine Corps have al- 
ways typified the ultimate in heroism and 
self-sacrifice; and 

Whereas it would be a shocking travesty 
for the people of the United States to sound 
the death knell of an institution which has 
served so nobly; and 

Whereas legislation pending before the 
Congress of the United States, if enacted as 
presently constituted, would bring to an end 
the existence of the Marine Corps as an inde- 
pendent unit; Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-fifth General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois (the senate concurring there- 
in), That we urge the Congress of the United 
States not to approve any legislation unify- 
ing or merging the armed forces unless there 
is contained therein assurance that the Ma- 
rine Corps will be retained in its present 
form; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
prepared. and forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, April 29, 1947. 

Concurred in by the senate, May 7, 1947. 


PROTEST AGAINST LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent four petitions from Mrs. Carrie M. 
Snyder, president, Frances Willard Cen- 
tenary Union, WCTU, of Denver, Colo., 
praying for the enactment of the so- 
called Capper bill, to prohibit the trans- 
portation of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce. 

These petitions bear, respectively, 233 
signatures, 155 signatures, 162 signatures, 
and 115 signatures, all in the State of 
Colorado. I ask that the petitions be re- 
ceived and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the petitions will be re- 
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ceived and referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Colorado, 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming, from the 
Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 603. A bill to amend an act of Sep- 
tember 27, 1944, relating to credit for mill- 
tary or naval service in connection with cer- 
tain homestead entries; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 183); and 

H. R. 1288. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to grant a private right- 
of-way to Roscoe L. Wood; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 184). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, k 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Peyton Ford, of Oklahoma, to be an Assist- 
ant Attorney General; and 

Bryce R. Holt, of North Carolina, to be 
United States attorney for the middle dis- 
trict of North Carolina, vice Carlisle W. Hig- 
gins (term expired). 


BANKHEAD-FLANNAGAN EXTENSION 
WORK FUNDS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a telegram I have received 
from H. A. Praeger, State president, 
Kansas Farm Bureau, in which he urges 
approval of the third increment of the 
Bankhead-Flannagan funds for exten- 
sion work. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MANHATTAN, KANS., May 16, 1947. 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support third increment of Bank- 
head-Flannagan funds for extension work. 
Would assist materially in increasing bene- 
fits from the extension program in Kansas 
by employing 4-H Club agents. Home dem- 
onstration agents in a number of Kansas 
counties not now having these positions. 
Also would provide for further development 
of balanced farming and home-living pro- 
gram. Thanks. 

KANSAS FARM BUREAU, 
H. A. PRAEGER, President. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HOEY: 

S. 1307. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Trapier Rogers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLIKIN: 

S. 1308. A bill to clarify the customs laws 
relating to the customs supervision of lad- 
ing and unlading of carriers, the furnishing 
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of customs services outside regular business 
hours, and the extra compensation payable 
to customs employees for overtime services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 1309. A bill to prohibit the holding of 
radio station licenses by Members of Con- 
gress and their wives; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BUSHFIELD: 

S. 1310. A bill to amend and supplement 
various Federal statutes, as amended, having 
for their purpose to provide a permanent 
formula for arriving at parity prices for farm 
commodities, to provide administrative 
agencies to be responsible for the carrying 
out of this act and existing laws pertinent 
thereto; to promote the greatest normal eco- 
nomic exchange of goods and services among 
the people of the United States and with the 
people of other nations; to protect the peo- 
ple of this country and their property from 
the recurring evils of world-wide inflation 
and deflation; to stabilize the purchasing 
power of money; and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 1311. A bill to provide a permanent civil- 
service status to certain Federal employ- 
ees and reinstatement rights to former em- 
ployees who have been discharged from the 
service; to the Committee on Civil Service, 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1312. A bill for the relief of Jeanette O. 
Jones and minor children; to the Committee 
on the Jvdiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1318. A bill for the relief of Jewett M. 

“Branaum; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1314. A bill providing for the taking over 
by the United States Government of the Con- 
federate cemetery at Fayetteville, Ark.; te 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr.-WATKINS (by request): 

S. 1315. A bill authorizing certain agree- 
ments with respect to rights in helium- bear- 
ing gas lands in the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, N. Mex., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

S. 1316. A bill to establish a procedure for 
facilitating the payment of certain Govern- 
ment checks, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1317. A bill to give to members of the 
Crow Tribe the power to manage and assume 
charge of their restricted lands for their own 
use or for lease purposes, while such lands 
remain under trust patents; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to change 
the dates for the making of committee re- 
ports on the legislative budget and the filing 
of the report of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES OF COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. BROOKS submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 114) which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the limit of expenditures 
authorized under Senate Resolution 64, 
Eightieth Congress, agreed to January 17, 
1947 (authorizing the expenditure of funds 
and the employment of assistants by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration in 
carrying out the duties imposed upon it by 
subsection (o) (1) (D) of rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate), is hereby 
increased by $85,000, 
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INVESTIGATION OF PROFIT-SHARING 
AND INCENTIVE-PAYMENT SYSTEMS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to submit for 
appropriate reference a resolution call- 
ing for a study by the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee of the incen- 
tive or profit-sharing plan. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 115) was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

Whereas the maintenance of the profit 
system is essential to the preservation of the 
American competitive capitalistic system 
under which the United States has attained 
the largest measure of general economic 
welfare enjoyed by any people in the world; 
and 

Whereas the exploration of all available 
means for extending the direct benefits of 
the profit system to the largest possible 
number of citizens is highly desirable and 
important; and 

Whereas in 1938 a subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee heid extensive 
hearings and made a report to this body 
relative to profit-sharing plans then in op- 
eration or which had been in operation up 
to that time, which information was of great 
value: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized and 
directed to make a complete study, covering 
the period from 1938 to date of hearings, of 
all existing profit-sharing and incentive-pay- 
ment systems between employers and em- 
ployees now operative in the United States, 
and to report to the Senate with a special 
view (a) to the preparation of an authentic 
record of experience which may be consulted 
by employers who are interested in volun- 
tarily establishing profit-sharing plans; (b) 
to the consideration of what advisable con- 
tribution, if any, may be made to the en- 
couragement of profit sharing by the Federal 
Government; (c) to the consideration of any 
other recommendations which may prove 
desirable in pursuit of these objectives; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That for the purposes of this 
resolution, the committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold hearings to sit and act at such times 
and places auring the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Senate during the 
Eightieth Congress: to employ such experts 
and clerical, stenographic, and other assist- 
ants; to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer such oaths; and to take 
such testimony and to make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic service to report such hearings 
shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 
words. The expense of the committee, or 
any duly authorized subcommittee, which 
shall not exceed $25,000, shall be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION AND 
SERVICES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. KILGORE submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 493) to provide for the co- 
ordination of agencies disseminating 
technological and scientific information, 
and for the more efficient and orderly 
administration of a program to make 
the discoveries of engineers, inventors, 
scientists, and technicians more readily 
available to American industry and busi- 
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ness, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments and 
ordered to be printed. 


PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to submit amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by me to 
the bill (S. 564) to provide for the per- 
formance of the duties of the office of 
President in case of the removal, resig- 
nation, or inability both of the President 
and Vice President. I request that a 
statement I have prepared on this sub- 
ject, together with a copy of a letter 
dated May 10, 1947, which I addressed 
to James E. Webb, Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
received, lie on the table, and will be 
printed; and, without objection, the 
statement and letter presented by the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The statement and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


AMENDMENT BY SENATOR WILEY TO 
PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION BILL 

I am submitting today an amendment to 
the Senate bill 564, relating to Presidential 
succession., 

This bill provides for succession in the 
Office of the Presidency (in the event that 
both the President and Vice President are 
unable to discharge the duties of that office) 
of the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, followed by the members of the Pres- 
idential Cabinet. 

My amendment would enable the highest- 
ranking military or naval authority on active 
duty to fill the functions of the office of the 
Presidency in the event that all of the above 
individuals were unable to discharge the 
duties of that office. 

CIRCUMSTANCES REQUIRING AMENDMENT 

The principal circumstance under which 
my amendment might become operative 
migh* be an atomic attack upon the United 
States Capital, which could, in one blow, 
exterminate all officers of our Central Gov- 
ernment, including the Congress, the Cab- 
inet, and the principal executive agencies. 
Under such circumstances, it would obvious- 
ly be advisable that the highest-ranking 
military or naval authority, wherever he 
might be, take command of the situation 
in both civilian and military capacity, in 
order to meet he threat to the national se- 
curity. 

My amendment provides that this mili- 
tary or naval man would not be required to 
resign his particular military or naval post 
in order to fill the functions of the office of 
the Presidency (and Commander in Chief). 
His continuity in active military control 
would obviously be necessary. (Other of- 
ficials, it should be noted, like the Speaker 
of the House or a Cabinet member, would be 
required to resign their positions in the event 
that they assumed the functions of the of- 
fice of the Presidency.) 

NEED FOR PREPARING AGAINST ALL CONTINGENCIES 

The circumstances of atomic attack may 
seem fantastic, Buck Rogerish, and absurd 
to some people now. But we have learned 
that the fantasy of yesterday has become 
the proven invention and condition of today. 


In this shrunken world where time and 
space exist no more, it is obvious that we 
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must be prepared for emergency government 
with the speed and adequacy necessary in 
this atomic age. Every preparation against 
a war emergency makes that emergency less 
likely to happen. Ours is a government of 
laws. We must by definite law lay down suc- 
céssion rules so that there will be no dispute 
about rank in the event of a national emer- 
gency. 
CHECKS AGAINST DICTATORSHIP 

While some may say that my amendment 
would result in military dictatorship of the 
country, I want to point out: (1) That in the 
circumstances I am assuming, there would 
be martial law throughout the land anyway, 
which is equivalent to military control, and 
that (2) the ranking military or naval au- 
thority could exercise his functions under 
my amendment only so long as either the 
President, Vice President, Speaker or Pres- 
ident pro tempore could not take over the 
office. Thus, in the event of an atomic at- 
tack, if part of the Congress were wiped out, 
the remainder of the Congress might re-form 
itself at some particular location and ap- 
point a Speaker or President pro tempore. 
Either of these two officers would thus au- 
tomatically become President, and displace 
the military or naval official from that office. 


AMENDMENT OF STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


It should be borne in mind that under our 
Constitution, only vacancies in the Senate 
can possibly be filled temporarily by Gov- 
ernors’ appointments. All our States should 
have such provision in their State constitu- 
tions rather than to allow the present con- 
dition to continue wherein elections must 
be held to fill a Senate vacancy in some 
States. How could an election be held under 
conditions of atomic attack? 

Serious consideration should be given to 
constitutional amendment to permit repre- 
sentatives to be appointed temporarily also 
by Governors in the event of vacancies. 

ANTIMILITARIST TRADITION 

Militarism and military control are abso- 
lutely repugnant to America’s civil tradi- 
tions, and to my personal beliefs, but it is 
obvious that, in the total emergency which 
will confront this Nation should war ever 
again come to us, military leadership would 
be required and would, in fact, be instituted 
whether my amendment were enacted or not. 


PREVIOUS SUGGESTIONS 


My amendment is but one of a series of 
suggestions which I have made from time to 
time on ways and means by which American 
defense and offense may be adequate in this 
atomic age. While we are making every-op- 
portunity to achieve peace and understand- 
ing in international relations through the 
United Nations, it is clear that we must be 
vigilant for our own security. 

On February 9, in a radio address, I made 
certain suggestions such as plans for gov- 
ernment by remote contrcl,” and, yes, per- 
haps for “legislation by television,” if nec- 
essary, in the event of atomic attack. 

NEED FOR OTHER CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 

A major shortcoming of existent legisla- 
tion is that, under our Constitution, with 
Presidential elections required every 4 years, 
there is no provision for the suspension of 
such elections in the event of an invasion 
or similar emergency. What would happen, 
for example, if, in an election year, in Octo- 
ber, America were attacked and the Con- 
stitution, as at present, required that there 
be an election in November with the Presi- 
dent to take office in January? Obviously, 
such an election could not be held, because, 
were the citizenry to assemble in polling 
places, they would be subject to enemy ex- 
termination. 

Under such conditions, it would obviously 
be wise for the ranking military or naval 
authority to continue leadership until such 
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time as he or the remainder of the Con- 
gress, if there were any, could indicate the 
need for a national election. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 10, 1947. 
Hon, JAMES E. WEBB, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WEBB: For some time I have con- 
templated the grave menace of our country’s 
security resulting from over-concentration in 
Washington, D. C., of all major Federal ac- 
tivities. It seems to me that the time is 
long overdue for a program for progressive 
decentralization from the Nation’s Capital of 
Government agencies. 

This, as I see it, would bring about ad- 
vantages not only to community life in the 
Capital but would also bring Federal agencies 
closer to the people in the grass roots and 
would be basically a national defense 
measure, 

It seems that the war-time decentraliza- 
tion from Washington has been reversed 
with most agency units being returned to 
town. 

I would very much appreciate your answer 
to these questions: 

(a) Do you regard such decentralization 
as I have mentioned as advisable and feasible 
in the near future? Of course, I do not mean 
a decentralization of a hundred or a thousand 
employees, but in terms of major fractions 
such as one-third or one-fourth of the total 
number of Government employees here at 
present. 

(b) What would you regard as the steps 
and the means by which Congress might pro- 
mote such decentralization, e. g., what form 
of legislation enacted, if any, would be re- 
quired? 

Any comments which you might care to 
make on this subject would be greatly ap- 
preciated. Moreover, I would appreciate your 
answers to the above matter at the earliest 
possible date at your convenience. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


INDEFINITE POSTPONEMENT OF BILL TO 


INCORPORATE THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE FOR ALL WAR WIDOWS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent tnat the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 1153) to incorporate the Na- 
tional Committee for All War Widows, 
and for other purposes, introduced on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], and that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed. This 
morning I asked the Judiciary Committee 
to indefinitely postpone action on this 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary will be discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, and it 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAMS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 261) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(For Prezident’s message, see today’s 
proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives on p. 5490.) 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been appointed to take part 
in the ceremonies incident to the in- 
auguration of President Allen of the Uni- 
versity of Washington. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent to be excused from 
attendance on the Senate until May 28. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, leave is granted. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
ALBERT V. BRYAN TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
DISTRICT OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, May 23, 1947, at 10:30 a. m., in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Room, 
Room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Albert V. Bryan, of 
Virginia, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern district of Virginia, 
vice Hon. Robert N. Pollard, retired. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Don- 
NELL], Chairman, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REvErcoms], and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
HAROLD R. MEDINA TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and 
in accordance with the rules of the com- 
mittee, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Fri- 
day, May 23, 1947, at 10 a. m., in the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee room, room 
424, Senate Office Building, upon the 
nomination of Harold R. Medina, of New 
York, to be United States district judge 
for the southern district of New York, 
vice Hon. Samuel Mandelbaum, deceased. 
At the indicated time and place all per- 
sons interested in the nomination may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. The subcommittee consists of 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Frercu- 
son], chairman, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR WILEY BEFORE 
GRADUATING CLASS OF NATIONAL 
SERVICE OFFICERS 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address de- 
livered by him on May 17, 1947, before the 
tenth graduating class of national service 
officers, conducted by the Disabled American 
Veterans and other veterans’ organizations in 
the American University, Washington, D. C., 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, AN AMERICAN— 
ARTICLE BY DREW PEARSON 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“Josephus Daniels, An American,” written by 
Drew Pearson, and published in the Wash- 
ington Post of May 18, 1947, which appears in 
the Appendix.) 
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PRESIDENT ALEMAN’S VISIT TO THE 
UNITED STATES 


[Mr. CHAVEZ asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp two letters, rela- 
tive to the visit to the United States of His 
Excellency Miguel Aleman, President of 
Mexico, one letter by Antonio Espinosa de los 
Monteros, Ambassador of Mexico, and the 
other by Hon. Josephus Daniels, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.] 


HOUSING NEEDS—EDITORIAL FROM NEW 
YORK TIMES 
[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
“Americans Without Homes,” published in 
the New York Times of May 13, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


NOMINATION OF JED JOHNSON—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON STAR 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “A Rotten Business,” published in 

the Washington Star of Monday, May 12, 

1947, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LABOR LEGISLATION—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Echoing Richard Whitney,” pub- 
lished in the Washington News, May 1, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


OLD STUFF (AND NONSENSE) —EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON NEWS 
[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Old Stuff (and Nonsense),” pub- 
lished in the Washington News, May 1, 1947, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE GREEK PROGRAM—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS 

[Mr. McCLELLAN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “The Greek Program,” published in 

the Washington News of May 19, 1947, which 
appears in the Appendix.] X 


NOMINATION OF PHILIP PERLMAN— 

EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 

[Mr. TYDINGS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Mr. Perlman Should Be Confirmed 
by the United States Senate,” published in 
the Baltimore Sun, May 16, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


LAND MONOPOLY—EDITORIAL FROM 
WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. TAYLOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Land Monopoly,” published in the 
Washington Post of May 19, 1947, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments may be permitted to sit during 
today’s session of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration may meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 
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Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcommit- 
tee, and such if any members of another 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as may desire to attend, may 
hold a meeting this afternoon during the 
present session of the Senate. The sub- 
committee to which I refer are the sub- 
committee on the nomination of J. C. 
Collet to be a member of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit, and Marvin Jones, to 
be chief justice of the United States 
Court of Claims. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for such meeting. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Flood Control of the Committee 
on Public Works may hold a hearing for 
a little while today, beginning at 2:30 
o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the natural 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I hope we 
may continue the consideration of the 
unfinished business. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill Pepper 
Baldwin Reed - 
Ball Holland Revercomb 
Brewster Ives Robertson, Va. 
Bricker Jenner Robertson, Wyo. 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Brooks Johnston, 8 Saltonstall 
Bushfleld Kem Smith 
Butler Kilgore Sparkman 
Byrd Knowland Stewart 
Cain Taft 
Capper Lucas Teylor 
Chavez McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McClellan Thomas, Utah 
Cooper McParland Thye 
Cordon McGrath Tobey 
Donnell McKellar Tydings 
Downey McMahon Umstead 
Dwo Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ecton Malone Wagner 
Ellender Martin Watkins 

n Maybank Weny 
Fulbright $ i 
George Moore Wiley 
Gurney Morse Williams 
Hatch Murray Wilson 
Hawkes O'Conor Young 
Hayden O'Daniel 


Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Myers] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 
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The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The Chair may state that the pending 
question is on the first half of the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. The Chair would 
like to inquire if the Senator from Ore- 
gon has changed the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I was about to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey to yield to me 
so I could make a statement with respect 
to that matter. I have this morning had 
placed on the desk of each Senator a 
mimeographed copy of the two parts of 
my amendment in their finalform. The 
changes which have been made are de- 
signed to clear up the ambiguity in the 
language of the amendment in its orig- 
inal form, as pointed out on the floor 
Friday afternoon by the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. Except 
for a change by way of clarification there 
is no change in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator has the right to perfect his own 
amendment. The pending question, 
therefore, is on the first of the amend- 
ments submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon, in its perfected form. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr..SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be permitted to meet this after- 
noon at 1:30 o’clock. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, may 
I ask what the request was? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations be permitted to meet 
at 1:30 o'clock this afternoon. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the Senate 
was to have met this morning at 11 
o’clock and that it took from 11 o’clock 
until almost 25 minutes after 11 to induce 
49 Senators to answer to their names. I 
have no doubt that some Senators who 
answered answered in a very low voice 
which only the clerk could hear by rea- 
son of his extraordinary hearing facili- 
ties. The reason we are not obtaining 
attendance upon the floor of this house 
is due principally to the fact that many 
committees are holding hearings during 
the session of the Senate. It is a prac- 
tice which is totally and completely con- 
trary to the spirit of the Reorganization 
Act. It was the intention of that act 
that committees should meet while the 
Senate was not in session, and that when 
their reports were made to the Senate 
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there would be the largest possible at- 
tendance of Senators in order to make 
sure that proper attention was being 
given to the subjects which were under 
debate. That is not being done. 

Iam not going to object to the request 
of the Senator from Utah, except that I 
want to couple with it an additional 
request. I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the request of the Senator from 
Utah by asking that the Secretary of the 
Senate be directed to make a report to 
the Senate of the number of committees 
and subcommittees which are operating 
now during the session of the Senate by 
unanimous consent granted either today 
or heretofore. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming submits a sup- 
plementary unanimous-consent request, 
which he has stated, and which does not 
require repetition. Is there objection? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I will say that I 
did not want to get into this controversy, 
but I think a mountain is being made of 
a molehill. I do not know of any more 
important work the Senate does than in 
committees. In my judgment it is much 
more important than the average work 
done on the floor. Furthermore, so long 
as we have no limit on debate it fre- 
quently occurs that a Member of the 
Senate will feel called upon, as he has 
the right to do, to speak for 2, 3, or 4, or 
5 hours. Personally I have much work 
to do as an individual Senator, and I 
should like to be excused so that I could 
get some of the work done. 

The Committee on Armed Services, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. GURNEY] is the chair- 
man, has been holding meetings now for 
about two solid months, giving everyone 
a chance to be heard on the very contro- 
versial merger bill. It so happens that 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member, meets almost simulta- 
neously with the Committee on Armed 
Services. The Senator from South Da- 
kota is also a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as is the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and 
other Senators who find themselves 
daily being called to sessions of two com- 
mittees meeting at the same time. 

If the Congress wishes to get its work 
done, some way must be found so that 
the committees can transact business. 
Personally, I feel that one of the over- 
sights, perhaps, in the Reorganization 
Act was to compel Members not to have 
committee meetings while the Senate is 
in session. There are many sessions of 
the Senate when all Senators ought to 
be present. There are many sessions of 
the Senate when I do not feel that a Sen- 
ator can render any real service if a 
Member is speaking for 3 or 4 hours on 
the floor of the Senate, when we could be 
devoting ourselves. to considering and 
preparing for submission to the Senate 
constructive and needed legislation. So, 
while I am generally in accord with my 
good friend from Wyoming, and while he 
can point to the fact that the law is on 
his side, as a matter of getting the Na- 
tion’s business done, I think we shall have 
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to have meetings of the important com- 
mittees, such as the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and others, while the Senate is in 
session. Otherwise we shall not have 
appropriation bills ready during this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
usually listen with a great deal of agree- 
ment to what the Senator from Maryland 
has to say. However, I wish to point out 
that there is no more important work 
than that which is done upon the floor of 
the Senate, because it is upon the floor 
that the final decision is made as to 
whether or not a committee report shall 
be accepted. 

I have been looking around the Cham- 
ber since the Senator from Maryland be- 
gan to speak. The quorum call showed 
49 Senators present. ‘At this moment 
there are only 22 Senators in the Cham- 
ber, including the Presiding Officer. The 
result will be, as it has been many times 
in the past, that after the discussion has 
taken place on this all-imporant National 
Science Foundation bill, Members of this 
body who are absent from the Chamber 
because they are in attendance upon the 
Armed Services Committee or the Ap- 
propriations Committee, or some other 
important committee, will, when the bill 
reaches a vote, come rushing to the floor 
without the slightest knowledge of the 
issues which are before the Senate, and 
they will run to one or the other spokes- 
man upon the Republican side or the 
Democratic side, and say, “How shall I 
vote upon this subject.” The vote will 
be cast not in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the absent Senator who comes 
back merely at the call of the bell, not 
upon his weighing of the issues as de- 
scribed in the debate, but upon the basis 
of a suggestion made to him by the chair- 
man of the committee, the Senator in 
charge of the bill, or the ranking minority 
Member. 

That, I submit, is an absolutely wrong 
way in which to conduct the business of 
the Senate, because it results in minority 
control. It results in decisions affecting 
the welfare of the people which are ren- 
dered by only a fraction of the member- 
ship of the Senate. 

Mr. President, my supplementary re- 
quest still stands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request submitted 
by the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Wyoming has stated the 
facts substantially as they are with re- 
spect to attendance on the floor of the 
Senate, and I think he has assigned, in 
large part, the reason for the small at- 
tendance which confronts us day after 
day and hour after hour as we undertake 
to transact business. 

Of course the Reorganization Act 
sought to cure the situation, or at least 
to better it. I am distressed by my con- 
clusion that up until now we have not 
found the solution of the difficulty. 

Manifestly committees must meet and 
must make their studies if the Senate is 
to have information when it acts. Mani- 
festly the Senate cannot function while 
four or five or six committees draw the 
attendance of Members from the floor of 
the Senate to committee rooms. I do 
not know what the solution is—whether 
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it is to go back to the original attempt to 
stagger our sessions by having 3 days a 
week of sessions of the Senate and 3 days 
reserved for committee sessions, or 
whether it is to increase the membership 
of our committees. But certainly the 
situation is grave, and demands consid- 
eration. 

I would not want to be compelled to 
undertake to solve the problem by snap 
judgments on the floor of the Senate to- 
day. I think it is a subject which should 
have the consideration of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as well as 
that of the policy committees of both the 
majority and minority. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator from Maine that no attempt is 
being made to render snap judgment on 
the floor today. In making my unani- 
mous-consent request I have not at- 
tempted to change the procedure, but 
merely to call attention to the result of 
the present procedure. 

The unanimous-consent request made 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
was that a certain subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be per- 
mitted to sit during sessions of the Sen- 
ate. My supplemental request was 
merely that the Secretary of the Senate 
be instructed to report to the Senate the 
number of such outstanding consents 
which are at this moment in operation, 
so that the Senate may be informed. 

With respect to the Senator’s query as 
to what the solution might be, he is quite 
correct in stating that this is a matter for 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. However, one suggestion which 
could be carried out very effectively, I be- 
lieve, would be to adopt a rule with re- 
spect to irrelevant debate. If we had a 
rule banning irrelevant debate upon 
questions which are before the Senate, 
it would be impossible in most cases to 
have the 2- or 3-hour speeches to which 
the Senator from Maryland objected. I 
suggest that the Senator permit my mod- 
est request to go through, and that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
devote its attention to the underlying 
problem. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I think it 
is unwise to enter into any unanimous- 
consent agreement on this subject at this 
time. There is present in the Chamber 
at the present time only a minority of 
the Senate. I shall object to both the 
original request and the amended re- 
quest or supplemental request of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. I think it is highly 
important that we get back to legislation 
before the Senate and proceed with it as 
best we can and as rapidly as we may. I 
am wholly in sympathy with the sugges- 
tion for a study of the whole problem. I 
believe that an effort should be made to 
find some solution, or at least a palliative. 
I object to the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to prolong this discussion, but 
I should like to make a suggestion with 
reference to a practical cure for this sit- 
uation, without materially interfering 
with the existing procedure. I suggest 
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that we adopt a rule providing for an 
automatic limitation on debate of 1 hour 
or less on any bill or any amendment to a 
bill, which would allow an hour on the 
amendment and an hour on the bill, un- 
less within 5 hours after the bill is called 
up in the Senate for discussion and con- 
sideration at least six Senators file a 
notice that they object to the limitation, 
in which event the limitation would not 
apply. 

For example, if there were under con- 
sideration something like the poll-tax 
bill or some other measures with which 
we have previously had difficulty, we all 
know that we could not obtain unani- 
mous consent to limit debate. However, 
with respect to the general run of bills 
which come before us for consideration, 
if we had an automatic limitation unless 
five or six Senators filed a petition asking 
that the automatic limitation not apply, 
we would have, in effect, a quicker way 
of transacting the business of the Senate. 
I would also add a requirement that dur- 
ing the time that such a bill is under con- 
sideration all remarks be germane to the 
bill. 

Maybe I have not suggested the per- 
fection which we all desire, but I believe 
that we can evolve a program or formula 
which will make the decisions of the 
Senate more representative of the wishes 
of the Senate, to confine debate on an 
issue which is before the Senate and limit 
debate to a reasonable length of time. 
If that can be done in the case of the 
vast majority of matters, it will certainly 
expedite the business of the session. My 
experience has been that we receive very 
little information from a speech that 
take 5 or 6 hours to deliver without inter- 
ruption. The average Senator can make 
his whole speech in 30 minutes, or cer- 
tainly in an hour; and I am not going to 
remain on the floor, unless the Sergeant 
at Arms brings me in, and listen to the 
floods of oratory which we frequently 
hear on measures about which we all 
know in advance and on which most of 
the Members of the Senate have already 
reached a conclusion as to which side of 
the issue they will take. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming may 
be excused to go with me and attend a 
committee meeting, I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations having to do 
with appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior be permitted to sit and 
hold hearings on this day and the re- 
maining days of this week while the Sen- 
ate is in session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
supplementa! request of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHnoney] hav- 
ing been objected to, the pending ques- 
tion is the request of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] that a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions be permitted to sit this afternoon. 
Is there objection? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, it 
was my understanding that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. WuirEe] objected to 
both requests. 
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Mr. WHITE. I did not object to the 
request with reference to the meeting of 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I do object to the 
supplemental request of the Senator 
from Wyoming, and I do it regretfully. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Maine regretfully objects to having the 
Senate advised as to how many commit- 
tees are now in session in order that we 
might profit by being present to listen to 
the discussion by the Senator from New 
Jersey on the all-important measure af- 
fecting the National Science Foundation. 
I shall be amenable and shall not exer- 
cise my prerogative regarding the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah, inas- 
much as I think this discussion has 
amply made clear the very unfortunate 
situation in which the Senate finds it- 
self with respect to the transaction of 
the public business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

The question now is on the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry]. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none; and 
the order is made. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia be authorized to meet at 2 o’clock 
p. m. today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, before I 
commence by remarks with reference to 
the pending amendment I should like to 
ask unanimous request that a correction 
be made in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] so that it will read, on page 2, in 
line 18, “Association of American Col- 
leges.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What 
is the Senator’s request? 

Mr. SMITH. That the name of the 
organization be changed from “Associa- 
tion of American Universities” to “Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, when the 
Senate recessed on Friday last there had 
been some question as to the attitude 
of various individuals and institutions 
with reference to the pending amend- 
ment. The pending amendment, I re- 
mind those present, has to do with 
whether the funds which may be appro- 
priated for the National Science Foun- 
dation shall be distributed on a geo- 
graphical basis. That amendment was 
passed on earlier on Friday in another 
form. The Chair ruled that the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse] was sufficiently differ- 
ent from the one which had been re- 
jected as to justify offering a further 
amendment. The Senator from Oregon 
has now divided his amendment into 
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two parts, and, as I understand, we will 
debate those parts separately and vote 
on them separately. 

In line with the policy which I have 
adopted since I began taking the respon- 
sibility for this proposed legislation, on 
last Saturday I called Dr. Conant, of 
Harvard, and yesterday I called Dr. Day, 
of Cornell, and discussed the pending 
legislation with them. I think I am cor- 
rect in saying that both those distin- 
guished scientific leaders feel that the 
matter of most importance is passing a 
National Science Foundation bill. They 
both recognize the differences of opinion 
with reference to the way to allocate and 
distribute the funds. If I am correct in 
my impression, Dr. Conant, the president 
of Harvard University, feels that the 
Plan proposed in the bill is a desirable 
one. Dr. Day, from his personal stand- 
point, thinks the geographic distribu- 
tion is preferable, as the Senator from 
Oregon stated on Friday. Dr. Day 
pointed out, however, that that was his 
personal view and that he was in rather 
an embarrassing position because he was 
occupying a dual capacity. From the 
personal standpoint, he thought that 
geographical distribution was the prefer- 
able way of dealing with the funds, but 
he is chairman of the Inter-Society 
group, and they have declined to take 
a position on the issue because there is 
a wide diversity of opinion. 

So the question comes down to which 
is the more desirable method of distribu- 
ting funds. The land-grant colleges of 
the United States would like to see the 
funds distributed on a geographical basis, 
because the land-grant colleges pri- 
marily have looked to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for aid for the work they are do- 
ing. Let me remind the Senate in that 
connection that during the current year 
and within the past few years the land- 
grant colleges are and have been re- 
ceiving Federal aid to the extent of 
$40,000,000 a year. They are the main 
recipients of Federal aid. It seems to 
me that what we are considering now 
amounts to what might be called a drop 
in the bucket compared with the over-all 
Federal aid the land-grant colleges 
throughout the country are receiving. 
We are considering starting this experi- 
ment with $20,000,000. Under the pro- 
gram proposed by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Konz! last Friday, 
which was voted down, and under the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], only 25 per- 
cent is asked to be distributed to col- 
leges, which would amount to $5,000,000. 

I have had a break down made, which 
I shall not read into the Record, because 
the difference is so small as compared 
with the amount that they are receiving 
from the Federal Government. 

I should like to call attention to the 
fact that the land-grant colleges which 
are now receiving $40,000,000 a year 
from the Federal Government total only 
69 in number. The State-supported in- 
stitutions receiving State money are 133 
in number, and all other institutions of 
higher learning are 1,756 in number. 
We are dealing with 1,756 institutions of 
learning and deciding where the funds 
should be placed to bring the results 
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that we want. I have felt it necessary 
to check up with the Association of 
American Colleges because they are not 
included in the land-grant group or in 
the State-supported group excepting in- 
sofar as they are members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Guy 
E. Snavely, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, in reference to this matter. He 
says: 

Dear SENATOR SMITH: On behalf of the 623 
member colleges and universities of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges— 


Mr. President, I emphasize the figure 
623 colleges and universities which his 
association represents, as compared to 
the 69 land-grant colleges and the 133 
State-supported institutions— 

I am expressing the earnest hope that fa- 
vorable action will be taken by the Senate 
on S. 526 calling for the establishment of 
& National Science Foundation. As one who 
served on the committee of educators, headed 
by President E. E. Day, of Cornell University, 
which made a very careful study of the pro- 
posal and voted to give it unanimous endorse- 
ment, I feel sure that the interests of insti- 
tutions of higher education, both great and 
small, will be carefully protected by a broad 
board rather than a mandatory distribution. 

Attached is a copy of our membership list. 
You will note that the membership is com- 
posed of the chief officers of the member col- 
leges and universities. 

Faithfuly yours, 
Guy E. SNAVELY. 


Mr. President, I shall not read many 
telegrams into the Recorp, but I wish 
to read a few because, as I stated on Fri- 
day, I want to indicate that in respect to 
this matter there is a real difference of 
opinion, and we recognize that there is 
a choice of methods. I think it is per- 
fectly proper to place in the RECORD a 
telegram from an old friend of mine, Dr. 
Robert C. Clothier, of New Brunswick, 
N. J., president of Rutgers, urging sup- 
port of the Morse amendment. Dr. 
Clothier's institution is a member of the 
land-grant college group, and he urges 
support of the Morse amendment. He 
says in the telegram: 

Referring to our earlier correspondence. 


Urge your a! and acceptance Morse 
amendment National Science Foundation 


legislation. Providing specific recognition of 
land-grant colleges and State universities by 
allocation to these institutions of portion of 
any funds appropriated to Foundation. 
ROBERT C, CLOTHIER, 


Mr. President, I am glad to report his 
views, even though he takes a stand con- 
trary to my position. Nevertheless, he is 
a man in whom I have the highest con- 
fidence. His telegram shows that men 
of Dr. Clothier's caliber simply differ in 
their views with Dr. Conant, of Harvard, 
and Dr. Dodds, of Princeton. 

Iam also in receipt of telegrams repre- 
senting the other side of the issue. The 
one I shail now read is a telegram on 
my side of the argument. It comes from 
the secretary of the American Medical 
Association. This morning I received a 
telephone call from the American Med- 
ical Association, which is most profoundly 
interested in the amendment providing 
for research in respect to cancer, which 
amendment the Senate has already 
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adopted. The telegram reads as fol- 
lows: 


American Medical Association urges pas- 
sage of National Science Foundation bill 
without amendments. This bill is in keep- 
ing with association’s national-health pro- 
gram. 

GEORGE F. LULL, 
Secretary. 


Mr. President, I desire to read another 
telegram which I have received. I shall 
not read many of the telegrams, because 
I do not wish to encumber the RECORD. 
This telegram is signed by Homer W. 
Smith, of New York University, New 
York. Dr. Smith has telegraphed me as 
follows: 


I aided Dr. Bush in preparation of his 
report on medicine and served as secretary 
of committee supporting Bush report. Am 
now representative of American Physiologi- 
cal Society on Dr. Day's intersociety com- 
mittee. 


That is the same committee to which 
we have referred in our discussion of 
Dr. Day. 

The remainder of the telegram is as 
follows: 


Passage of S. 526 is urgent. Personally be- 
lieve that mandatory allocation of funds will 
no* -repeat not—be in best interest of either 
land-grant colleges or endowed institutions, 
and urge passage of bill without this amend- 
ment. 

Homer W. SMITS, 
New York University. 


So, Mr. President, we have that point 
of view from Dr. Smith, who is on Dr. 
Day’s committee. 

T should like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a telegram I have received 
from Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and a telegram from Edward L. Gordy, 
chairman, Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Chemists, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorD, as follows: 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 19, 1947. 
Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This message is in response to invitation 
from Office of Land Grant College Association 
to present my views regarding proposed 
amendment for National Science Foundation 
to provide geographic distribution of funds 
to land grant and State institutions. Al- 
though I am president of a land grant insti- 
tution I do not believe any provision desirable 
which would legislate portion of these funds 
to any specific group, type, or location of 
institution. I believe most effective use of 
funds would be achieved by full freedom to 
allocate in accordance with need, merit, and 
opportunities in best judgment of founda- 
tion. Administrators subject, of course, to 
review and check year by year through ap- 
propriation and legislative machinery of Con- 
gress. Land grant and State institutions are 
very useful, at most are of excellent caliber 
and in general have justified their special 
Federal support. Of no less national signifi- 
cance are other great institutions like Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Northwestern, Washington, Tulane, Stanford, 
California Institute of Technology, and other 
leaders. There is also impressive record of 
first-class young scientists coming from the 
hundreds of small colleges throughout the 
country. Believe therefore National Science 
Foundation program should be truly national 
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and unrestricted as to opportunity based on 

merit and promise. Similar telegram sent 

Senators SALTONSTALL and WAYNE MORSE. 
KARL T. COMPTON. 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 20, 1947. 
Senator ALEXANDER SMITH, e 
United States Senate: 

Have read CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp for Fri- 
day, May 16, and am amazed and distressed 
to find that considerable influence in impor- 
tant legislation apparently wielded by irre- 
sponsible people. Senator KILGORE should be 
well aware that vote he quoted page 5436 
and elsewhere was informal off the record 
vote, not even supposed to be reported in 
newspapers and had that status because of 
unrepresentative nature of meeting. For 
example, biologists outnumbered chemists 
10 to 1 and the American Chemical Society 
with 50,000 members was not represented at 
all. Its representatives which have had same 
number of Votes as social scientists speaking 
for only a few hundred members. Therefore 
suggest dealing with great skepticism all 
action taken by inter society committee. 

Chicago Chapter, American Institute of 
Chemists, passed resolution Friday night un- 
qualifiedly endorsing S. 526 as originally 
reported out of committee. 

Epwarp L. GORDY, 
Chairman, Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Chemists. 


I have referred to the conference 
which was held, and I wish to emphasize 
that institutions from all over the United 
States have worked for 2 years on this 
matter. Ihave been concerned, together 
with other Members of the Senate, in 
discussing and considering this matter 
from the point of view of the land-grant 
colleges, the State-supported institu- 
tions, and the private institutions. We 
are endeavoring to develop a plan by 
which specific research projects can be 
allocated and by which it will be possible 
to locate budding young scientists who 
may be supported, in order to train the 
large group of scientists our country will 
need in the future. 

It is the judgment of those of us who 
support the committee bill, which has a 
very simple and direct purpose, that in 
connection with this matter we shall gain 
more by aiming a rifle at a target rather 
than by shooting scattering birdshot 
through the air in the hope that we 
might hit a “bird” which might come 
down—and might prove to be an eminent 
scientist, It is our belief that this case 
is one which requires, not scattering 
broadcast throughout the land in a hap- 
hazard fashion, but locating the specific 
projects and locating the specific people 
whom we feel justify receiving the sup- 
port of the Government. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong 
this debate. I sincerely hope that we can 
deal today with the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon and with the other 
amendments which are before the Sen- 
ate, to the end that this proposed legis- 
lation may be passed by the Senate be- 
fore it concludes its session today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senate will hear me through and will 
analyze the data which I placed in the 
Record on Friday, as well as the data 
which I proposed to add to the RECORD 
today, I am convinced that on the merits 
of the issue now pending before the Sen- 
ate, my amendment will be adopted by 
a substantial majority. However, we are 
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faced with a situation in which I fear 
that many Members of the Senate will 
not take the time to analyze the data 
before they vote, because the impression 
has unfortunately been successfully 
created in the minds of many Senators 
that the amendment I am offering ap- 
parently means a mandatory distribution 
of funds among the several States, irre- 
spective of the quality of the research 
projects for which they request funds 
from the National Science Foundation. 

At the outset of the debate today I 
think it very important that we under- 
stand what the two amendments I am 
offering cre in detail, because ther speak 
for themselves, and I think their own 
terms constitute a substantial rebuttal 
of most of the arguments which have 
been made against them. 

On Friday last the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL] raised a question in 
regard to my first amendment, and I 
told him that over the week end I would 
clarify its terminology and present it 
today. I wish to do so at this time, but 
at the same time I wish to comment upon 
the language of the amendment itself. 
It is the first mimeographed sheet which 
Senators will find on their desks. It is 
marked e),“ and reads as follows: 

(c) Of the funds appropriated to the Foun- 
dation for research activities (excluding 
funds expressly appropriated for national 
defense), not less than 25 percent shall be 
apportioned— 


I interrupt the reading of the amend- 
ment, Mr. President, to point out that it 
specifically says that not less than 25 
percent shall be apportioned. The 
amendment does not say that the respec- 
tive States shall automatically receive 
such funds, but it provides that they 
shall have the right to receive 25 percent 
of the funds, if certain conditions are 
subsequently complied with, and the con- 
ditions are set forth in the amendment 
as clearly, I think, as the English lan- 
guage can be used to set forth any 
matter. 

I wish to say at the outset that the 
impression has been created in the minds 
of some persons that what I am asking 
for is some kind of pork-barrel legisla- 
tion. However, there is nothing in the 
amendments which I am offering that in 
my judgment would support such a con- 
clusion. On the contrary, this amend- 
ment seeks to assure that when research 
can be conducted in the small colleges 
and universities of the United States 
which meet the scientific standards for 
research laid down by the Foundation 
itself, then they shall be entitled, as a 
right, to their share of an apportionment 
of the 25 percent of the funds. 

Now returning to the amendment— 
not less than 25 percent shall be apportioned 
among the States as follows: Two-fifths shall 
be apportioned among the States in equal 
shares, and the remainder shall be appor- 
tioned among the States in the proportion 
that their respective populations bear to the 
population of all the States, determined ac- 
cording to the last preceding decennial cen- 
sus. The amounts so apportioned to each 
State shall, except as hereinafter provided— 


Mr. President, it is not possible to 
escape the proviso clauses of this amend- 
ment if one is to understand the meaning 
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of the amendment, and it is the proviso 
clauses of the amendment which take it 
entirely out of the realm of any pork- 
barrel legislation— 

The amounts so apportioned to each State 
shall, except as hereinafter provided, be avail- 
able for expenditure only for carrying on 
research activities in the facilities of tax- 
supported colleges and universities (includ- 
ing the land-grant colleges) within such 
State pursuant to contracts or other finan- 
cial arrangements. In making such contracts 
or other financial arrangements, the Founda- 
tion shall give each college or university the 
widest latitude in its selection of individual 
research projects. Notwithstanding the fact 
that funds may have been apportioned to any 
State under the provisions of this subsection, 
the Foundation shall obligate itself by con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements with 
the tax-supported colleges or universities 
within such State to expend only such part 
of the funds apportioned to such State as the 
Foundation determines may be expended, 
pursuant to proposals submitted by such col- 
leges and universities, in a manner which is 
consistent with such general program and 
standards as the Foundation may establish 
in order to carry out the objectives and pro- 
visions of this act. 


Mr. President, I have been just as care- 
ful as one can be to see to it that the 
final control rests with the Foundation in 
ascertaining that any project which any 
college seeks to carry on meets the cri- 
teria and the standards of ‘research of 
the Foundation. So I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it simply is not fair to my amend- 
ment to undertake to create the impres- 
sion that it seeks to take away from the 
Foundation control over these funds and 
that it would be possible under my 
amendment to carry on wasteful and un- 
worthy scientific research projects. Not 
at all can that be accomplished under the 
amendment. 

Knowing a little something about the 
problems of scientific research, I have 
been very careful to see to it that the 
money is not to be wasted on unworthy 
projects, but that the determination of 
criteria and standards shall be left with 
the Foundation. I think that is fair and 
proper, and it seems to me that those who 
are opposed to my amendment are over- 
looking that very important fact. 

They are overlooking another fact, Mr. 
President, namely, that they are not go- 
ing to help the cause of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation at all if they start its 
operations under the fear and the sus- 
picion and the distrust of a good many 
segments of the scientific element in this 
country, and under the criticism of a 
good many educators. That is what I 
meant when I stated on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago that we should try 
to work out a reasonable compromise of 
the differences which have developed 
over the issue involved in the bill. I 
believe that if the proponents of the bill 
itself would take the time to study the 
provisions of my amendment they would 
see that the Foundation was adequately 
protected, and I think they really should 
accept certainly the first part of the 
amendment, without any question. 

I continue with the amendment: 

Any funds apportioned to any State which 
the Foundation does not, within 9 months 
after the date such funds are so apportioned, 
obligate itself to expend pursuant to con- 
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tracts or other financial arrangements en- 
tered into with tax-supported colleges or uni- 
versities within such State shall thereafter be 
available for expenditure by the Foundation 
for the purpose of conducting research activi- 
ties in the same manner in which such activi. 
ties may be conducted with unapportioned 
funds of the Foundation. For the purposes 
of this subsection, the term “State” includes 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator in- 
tend, in case the amendment shall be 
adopted, to have the provision just read 
apply to the cancer research and the 
heart research committees provided for 
in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]? 

Mr. MORSE. It will cover 25 percent 
of all funds the Congress appropriates 
for the National Science Foundation for 
scientific research in the United States. 

The provision just read, Mr. President, 
Tinserted to clear up the ambiguity which 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
DONNELL] very properly pointed out in 
the language of the original amendment. 
I think it leaves no room for doubt of 
what will happen. To use a hypothetical 
case, let us assume $50,000,000 may be 
appropriated to the Foundation for Sci- 
entific research. Under the amendment, 
$12,500,000 of it would be earmarked for 
9 months, and during the 9 months’ 
period the land-grant colleges and the 
tax-supported institutions would have 
the right to offer to the National Science 
Foundation blueprints, so to speak, of 
projects they would like to carry on by 
way of scientific research. If, in the 
opinion of the National Science Founda- 
tion Board, those projects met the re- 
quired standards of excellency, the qual- 
ifications and criteria for research, then 
those institutions might get a share of 
the funds with which to carry on the 
projects. But if, on the other hand, it 
was the opinion of the National Science 
Foundation that an institution had not 
submitted qualified research projects, it 
would not get a single dollar. I think 
that is perfectly fair. So, in my opinion, 
the argument that the amendment would 
make possible waste in the carrying on 
of unscientific research programs sim- 
ply falls to the ground of its own dead 
weight. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator wait a 
moment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. But in order to make 
doubly sure of my interpretation of my 
amendment, to make doubly sure that it 
carries out my intent, I asked the Office 
of the Legislative Counsel to prepare for 
me a memorandum setting forth their 
interpretation of the amendment from 
the standpoint of its legal meaning, and 
I wish to read the memorandum. It is 
signed by John H. Simms, assistant coun- 
sel of the Office of the Legislative Counsel 
for the Senate, and it reads: 

As requested by you, I have prepared the 
attached redraft of the first proposal con- 
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tained in the amendment which you offered 
on April 2, 1947, to S. 526, the National 
Science Foundation bill. 

In the debate which occurred on the floor 
of the Senate on May 16, 1947, Senator Don- 
NELL indicated apprehension concerning the 
possibility that the first portion of your 
amendment of April 2, 1947, was so worded 
that it might result in the waste of funds 
apportioned to the States. As you pointed 
out in the debate, the Foundation would be 
able to prevent the waste of such funds be- 
cause of its power to establish criteria which 
the research projects proposed by the various 
State colleges and universities would be 
compelled to meet before the Foundation 
would make contracts and other financial 
arrangements with them. 

It seems to me, however, that the first por- 
tion of your amendment does contain pro- 
visions which might tend to cause the Foun- 
dation to approve some research projects 
submitted by the tax-supported colleges and 
universities which would be of dubious value 
by comparison with other projects which the 
Foundation might support. Your amend- 
ment provides that certain funds shall be 
apportioned to the States. This does not 
mean that the funds then automatically go 
to the States. They are, however, then avail- 
able only for carrying on research activities 
in the tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties, including the land-grant colleges, within 
such State. Consequently, unless the Foun- 
dation enters into contracts and financial 
arrangements providing for the expenditure 
of the full amount of the funds apportioned 
to a State, the unobligated funds would re- 
vert to the United States Treasury. To avoid 
such a reversion of funds, the Foundation 

might tend to approve research projects of 
doubtful value submitted by the tax-sup- ` 
ported colleges and universities. 

The attached redraft of the first proposal 
contained in your amendment of Apri! 2, 
1947, provides for the apportionment of at 
least 25 percent of research funds (other than 
those for national-defense research) to the 
States. The money so apportioned to any 
State would then be available for expendi- 
ture pursuant to contracts or other financial 
arrangements entered into with the various 
tax-supported colleges and universities in 
such State. The research projects proposed 
by such colleges and universities will not be 
approved by the Foundation unless they are 
consistent with such general program and 
standards as the Foundation may establish 
in order to carry out the objectives and pro- 
visions of this act. If the tax-supported 
colleges and universities in a State do not, 
within 9 months after any research funds 
are apportioned to such State, submit re- 
search projects which meet the standards of 
the Foundation, the Foundation will then be 
able to spend such funds for the purpose of 
carrying on any other research projects which 
it may desire to support, whether or not such 
latter research projects are carried on by 
tax-supported colleges and universities. 


I think, Mr. President, the legislative 
counsel has interpreted very clearly the 
meaning of my amendment, and I say 
it cannot be subjected to any other in- 
terpretation. It protects the standards 
of research, and it seems to me it makes 
perfectly clear that the amendment will 
remove the one great objection which has 
split men of science and educators on 
the question of a National Science Foun- 
dation bill. 

I digress to say, Mr. President, that I 
think it is somewhat unfortunate that 
apparently this morning certain scien- 
tists and educators are laboring under 
the mistaken notion that unless my 
amendment is defeated there is no 
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chance of passage of a National Science 
Foundation bill at this session of Con- 
gress. I say that that impression is 
without foundation in fact, because those 
of us who have been urging the adop- 
tion of the amendment, without excep- 
tion, so far as I know—I am not aware 
of a single Senator who has filed ex- 
ception to the statement I now make— 
will vote for the National Science Foun- 
dation bill without amendment, if we 
cannot have it amended in a manner 
which we think will make it a bettter 
bill. 
To those educators and scientists who 
seem to feel that the fight that we are 
putting up for fair amendments is going 
to jeopardize the bill, I state from this 
desk this morning that they have been 
sold a bill of goods so far as that charge 
is concerned, Mr. President, because in 
my judgment there is no danger at all 
of a science foundation bill not being 
passed. But those of us who are seeking 
to amend it want to make it the best pos- 
sible bill that we can pass. 

We feel that the amendments we are 
proposing will make it a much bettter 
bill than if we pass the bill giving no 
assurances whatever to the tax-sup- 
ported institutions that, as a matter of 
right, if they come forward with sound 
research projects, they will be able to get 
@ proportionate share of the funds in 
accordance with the terms of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, we are dealing with tax 
funds in the pending bill. We are deal- 
ing with funds that belong to all the 
people. In the administration of the 
proposed National Science Foundation, 
as I said Friday, great power, without 
congressional check other than the check 
of appropriations, is given to a group 
of private individuals. We are placing 
at the disposition of those private indi- 
viduals whatever funds belonging to the 
people of the United States we decide 
from year to year to appropriate to the 
Foundation. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have not heard 
the entire argument of the able Senator 
from Oregon, but I should like to clear 
in my mind one proposition, as to 
whether or not the amendment he has 
offered is not covered by the present 
wording of the bill. On page 2 the 
amendment provides: 

Any funds apportioned to any State which 
the Foundation does not, within 9 months 
after the date such funds are so apportioned, 
obligate itself to expend pursuant to con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements en- 
tered into with tax-supported colleges or 
universities within such State shall there- 
after be available for expenditure by the 
Foundation for the purpose of conducting 
research activities in the same manner in 
which such activities may be conducted with 

. unapportioned funds of the Foundation. 


In other words, the amendment really 
places a 9 months’ period on the Founda- 
tion; it requires them to do a certain 
thing within 9 months; otherwise, the 

program is to be carried on in the same 
manner prescribed by the bill. Is that 
correct? 
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Mr. MORSE. Yes. May I say to the 
Senator from Michigan, as I said earlier 
in my remarks, before the Senator ar- 
rived on the floor, that I have sought 
by this amendment to give every possible 
protection to the Foundation in making 
absolutely certain that no scientific re- 
search project can be carried on by the 
use of the funds appropriated unless the 
project meets the standards and the cri- 
teria laid down by the Foundation. In 
other words, the amendment leaves to 
the Foundation the power to determine 
whether or not a project for which funds 
are requested, by Michigan State Col- 
lege, for example, a tax-supported in- 
stitution, meets the research criteria of 
the Foundation. What I am seeking to 
do by my amendment is to give assur- 
ance to tax-supported institutions that 
if they come forward with a project that 
meets the standards and the criteria of 
the Foundation, then, as a matter of 
right, they will have a 25 percent ap- 
portionment of the funds earmarked for 
such research projects carried on by 
State tax-supported institutions. The 
difficulty in determining this contro- 
versy, it seems to me, grows out of the 
fact that a good many Members of the 
Senate have not yet given sufficient 
weight to the fear—and I think the evi- 
dence that I shall place in the RECORD 
later in my speech this morning will re- 
move any doubt about the existence of 
the fear—enitertained by many scientists 
and educators in tax-supported institu- 
tions have, that unless some such pro- 
tection as I am seeking to give them in my 
amendment is afforded them, the Na- 
tional Foundation will develop a concen- 
trated research program to the benefit 
of all the Foundation institutions, rather 
than make available funds for all tax- 
supported institutions that can meet the 
scientific standards of the Foundation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it, from the 
first sentence of the Senator's amend- 
ment, that the apportionment must be 
made within 9 months after the appro- 
priation. If, today, Congress should 
appropriate $20,000,000, the Foundation 
would have 9 months within which to 
select the various universities. If it did 
not select them within the 9 months’ 
period, then the bill would apply, and 
the money would be appropriated to 
particular States. Let us take the State 
of Michigan, for example, whose share, 
we will say, would be $2,000,000, and 
let us assume that $2,000,000 is appro- 
priated to that State, or two-fifths, ac- 
cording to population and according to 
a certain other requirement; what 
would happen to the $2,000,000? How 
would it ever reach a particular college, 
if the Foundation did not specifically put 
it there, even after the 9 months? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall take the Sena- 
tor through the three steps which I think 
would be involved. First, following the 
Passage of the bill, the formula provided 
by the amendment would be practically 
self-executing. It would be a very 
simple matter for the Foundation to ap- 
ply it. The moment the money is ap- 
propriated, then under the application 
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of the formula every State would auto- 
matically know what its allotment would 
be, depending on how much money was 
appropriated. So that if we pass the 
bill today, tomorrow morning each State 
will know, under the automatic opera- 
tion of the formula, how much money 
will be available to it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I may say to the 
Senator that I do not think his state- 
ment is quite correct. What is done by 
the pending bill is to provide an author- 
ization for an appropriation. 

Mr. MORSE. I said “after the appro- 
priation had been made.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well; after 
the appropriation had been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Now, let us con- 
sider step No. 2. The National Science 
Foundation would then know that in the 
spending of the money which is appro- 
priated by the Congress to it for a par- 
ticular year 25 percent is to be appor- 
tioned and made available to the States, 
if the State institutions come forward 
with projects which, in the opinion of the 
Foundation, meet the high scientific tests 
applicable to all other projects. In other 
words, the Foundation, as I think is gen- 
erally agreed, must lay down certain 
criteria—certain standards—before any 
State or any institution can obtain any 
funds. The Foundation will allocate the 
funds in accordance with the particular 
projects of which they approve during 
the first 9 months. If at the end of 
9 months, in the State of Michigan, for 
example, the institutions have not come 
forward with blueprints for scientific re- 
search projects which meet the approval 
of the National Science Foundation, the 
money not actually allocated at the end 
of the 9-month period will go into the 
general funds of the National Science 
Foundation, and the Foundation can 
spend the money as it would spend any 
money which was not in the first in- 
stance earmarked in any way. That is 
the way the provision will work. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then, in the hypo- 
thetical case I have suggested, by rea- 
son of nonaction on the part of the 
Foundation, the $2,000,000 otherwise 
going to Michigan would automatically 
go to the colleges of other States. That 
would be so by reason of the nonaction 
of the Foundation in not allotting any 
prt of the $2,000,000 to any institution 
in Michigan. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; if the Senator 
wishes to use the expression nonaction.“ 
But we do not have to worry about nons 
action on the part of the Foundation, 
If the funds were given to the Founda- 
tion and it were told tha“ the money 
was to be spent for worthy projects pro- 
posed by State institutions, and it then 
proceeded to defeat the will of the Con- 
gress as expressed in my amendment, 
there would certainly be plenty of diffi- 
culty caused by any tendency on the part 
of the Foundation to sit on any project 
proposal. I am not worried about that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would not the 
same results obtain under the terms of 
the bill as it is now written? If the State 
of Michigan were not allotted any funds, 
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under the terms of the bill the funds 
would automatically go to other States. 
Nonaction on the part of the Foundation 
would, under the Senator’s amendment, 
have the same result, would it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. If Congress 
should say to the Foundation, “This is 
the policy we want you to follow in the 
in the expenditure of the funds,” and the 
National Foundation should ignore that 
policy, of course, I am sure I need not 
tell the Senator from Michigan we would 
hear about it, and in due course Con- 
gress would take action to see to it that 
the Foundation carried out the spirit and 
intent of my amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield for another question? 


Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Congress, then, 
would really be placed in the position 
that later it would have to determine 
that the blueprint laid down by a cer- 
tain college was one upon which the 
Foundation should have acted favorably. 
I wonder whether Congress desires to 
place itself in such a position? Should 
Congress place itself in the position of 
being the judge of whether a certain in- 
stitution is a proper one to conduct scien- 
tific research? 

Mr. MORSE. That was not included 
in the Senator’s hypothetical question, 
The Senator put to me a hypothetical 
case in which the Foundation took no 
action, simply sat on the project. It 
-either has to vote it up or down. My 
amendment leaves in the Foundation the 
authority to determine whether or not 
the project does or does not meet the 
standards and the Criteria of the Foun- 
dation. But there would certainly be no 
justification on the part of the Founda- 
tion taking no action whatsoever, be- 
cause the institutions, under the appor- 
tionment, would be entitled to have their 
projects either accepted or rejected. It 
seems to me that what the Senator is 
overlooking is that under the bill as now 
drafted the National Science Founda- 
tion—and this is the fear of many scien- 
tists and college professors, as the Sena- 
tor will see if he listens to the testimoni- 
als I shall offer later—will concentrate 
the grants to a few institutions rather 
than spread the money out over a great 
many institutions. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let us assume that 
the amendment is adopted and made a 
part of the bill; let us assume that the 
Foundation during the 9-month period 
after the appropriation is made of, let us 
say, $20,000,000, allots all the money to 
10 universities or 10 colleges; that spe- 
cific action is taken with respect to 10, 
and what I speak of as nonaction is 
taken with respect to other institutions. 
Would not the Foundation then be fully 
complying with the Senator’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, decidedly not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why not? 

Mr. MORSE. Because under my 
amendment the Foundation must first 
apportion the amount to the individual 
States. The individual institutions then 
have a right to come forward and make 
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their cases for given projects before the 
National Science Foundation. If the in- 
stitutions meet the standards of the 
Foundation they are then, as a matter 
of right, entitled to funds from the ap- 
portioned amount. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is there anything 
in the Senator’s amendment which lays 
down any standards by which any col- 
lege could say “We have met these 
standards, and therefore we are entitled 
to so much money”? 

Mr. MORSE, I have been very care- 
ful not to include anything like that in 
the amendment, because, as I said earlier 
in my remarks, we want to give the Na- 
tional Science Foundation all possible 
discretion, but at the same time to make 
perfectly clear in the policy of our 
amendment that we want the Founda- 
tion in the exercise of its discretion to 
use the apportionment formula we have 
set out in order to stimulate research on 
all the campuses of the country which 
can come forward with worthy projects. 
That is all the educators and scientists 
are trying to obtain. I am not trying to 
put the National Science Foundation in 
a strait-jacket; quite to the contrary. 
But it is quite a different thing to leave 
the bill in its present form in which the 
National Science Foundation, to use an 
extreme hypothetical case, could spend 
all the funds on three institutions, rather 
than enact a bill which includes the 
principle of my amendment, which pro- 
vides that, as a matter of policy, the 
Foundation shall distribute its funds ac- 
cording to the formula provided in the 
amendment. If, judged by the Founda- 
tion’s own standards of research, insti- 
tutions in Michigan, institutions in 
Oregon, in New Mexico, in Nevada, can 
come forward with sound individual re- 
search projects which meet those stand- 
ards, then, as a matter of right, they are 
to have a certain portion of the funds 
within the 25-percent bracket. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I realize that good 
practice would require the Foundation to 
lay down certain standards. But is 
there anything in the bill which requires 
them to lay down a standard by which 
Congress or anyone could ascertain later 
whether or not they were living up to the 
standard which they laid down? Sup- 
pose the Foundation were to think it bet- 
ter practice not to lay down a standard, 
but to determine as the cases come up 
from day to day which college is entitled 
to an appropriation for doing research 
work. 

Mr. MORSE. No such standards are 
stated in the bill, and they are delib- 
erately not stated in the bill because we 
want to give to the National Science 
Foundation the discretion to establish 
standards and to keep abreast of scien- 
tific changes in research, which are tak- 
ing place at such a rapid pace these days. 

Let me say to the Senator from Michi- 
gan that with the assurance in the bill 
that the State-supported institution 
projects shall be recognized by the Na- 
tional Foundation we do not have to 
worry about such projects being recog- 
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nized. Making this the policy of the Con- 
gress, I am satisfied, is as far as we need 
to go or should go. Once we make that 
the policy of the Congress, the National 
Science Foundation will carry it out, be- 
cause the Fovndation will be composed 
of men of great integrity, and they will 
lean over backward to see to it that the 
policy is carried out. However, if abuses 
should develop within the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, we would certainly 
hear from the presidents of our State in- 
stitutions, and we would then have 
available to us such data as we might 
need in carrying on any investigation of 
the National Science Foundation that 
should be carried on. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation, like other institutions 
of similar nature, is going to avoid any 
question as to whether or not it is carry- 
ing out the intention of the Congress, 
because it will be dependent upon the 
Congress for appropriations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the Foundation is 
composed of men of the caliber indicated 
by the able Senator from Oregon—and I 
believe that they should be men of high 
caliber, men who are willing to carry 
out the intent of the legislature, men 
who are trained in science and who 
know where to expect certain experimen- 
tal work to be done—is it not reasonable 
to suppose that the same result would 


be accomplished under the language of 


the bill as it is written, without the ap- 
portionment according to population and 
the other requirements? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Michigan is satisfied that the bill would 
have the same effect without the amend- 
ment, he should not object to the amend- 
ment. My amendment would eradicate 
the fear and suspicion which a great 
many scientists and educators feel. It 
seems to me that what we ought to do is 
to arrive at a fair compromise of the 
great difference which has arisen over 
this proposal. I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan that I am personally sat- 
isfied, if we adopt the amendment which 
Iam proposing, that it will be found that 
& great many of the educators and scien- 
tists who are now urging the passage of 
the bill without the amendment would 
heave a great sigh of relief and say, “At 
least we have that question settled now. 
We are adequately protected under the 
language of the Morse amendment, so we 
do not have to approve any unworthy 
project. We can now go ahead and ad- 
minister the National Science Founda- 
tion with all sides working in coopera- 
tion.” I think this is a very important 
step which we ought to take today. Iam 
sure the Senator will agree with me after 
hearing some of the testimony which I 
shall present. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has offered 
two amendments. One amendment pro- 
vides for an allotment or apportionment 
of 25 percent, and the other amendment 
also provides for a 25-percent apportion- 
ment. If the two amendments are to 
be adopted, according to his theory there 
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would be a total allotment of 50 percent. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; but, of course, the 
second amendment is national in scope. 
It is not based upon any apportionment 
according to States. Under the second 
amendment, for example, if the Edison 
Co. had under way some very important 
research in submarines and the National 
Science Foundation were to say, “We 
would like very much to have you carry 
on this project,” if the Edison Co. said, 
“We simply do not have the facilities for 
it,” the National Science Foundation, out 
of the 25 percent which is set aside, could 
appropriate the necessary funds for fa- 
cilities to carry on that particular re- 
search project. 

But that is not upon a State basis. 
Shortly I shall explain the second amend- 
ment. For the time being I should like 
to confine my remarks to the first amend- 
ment. When I reach the second amend- 
ment I shall again point out that the 
National Science Foundation is amply 
protected, because if the project for 
which funds are asked by any institution 
which seeks money does not meet the 
standards which the National Science 
Foundation lays down, the foundation is 
not required to appropriate the money. 
In turn, at the end of 9 months, it will 
revert to the general fund and be avail- 
able for expenditure as though the 
amendment had not been adopted. 

Mr. SMITH. I shall postpone discus- 


sion of the second amendment until it is 


reached. 

Mr. MORSE, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. SMITH. Imerely call attention to 
the fact that we are thinking in terms of 
earmarking 50 percent of the funds. I 
only wish the Senator had discussed these 
proposals with us before the bill reached 
the floor of the Senate, because they in- 
volve very interesting approaches. 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that I submitted 
my amendment on April 2. 

Mr. SMITH. Apparenily the latest 
proposal was not in that amendment. 

The whole theory of the bill is that the 
Foundation is a part of the Government 
departments. It must come before the 
Congress every year with a specific set of 
projects for which it requests appropria- 
tions. According to the Senator’s the- 
ory, after it has been determined that 
projects A, B, C, D, E, F, and G and 
scholarships X, Y, and Z are to be in the 
bill for the year 1947-48, the amount 
of the appropriation must be doubled, 
because of the two 25-percent allotments 
for which the Senator is asking. In oth- 
er words, the Senator is asking that 
whatever budget figure the Foundation 
arrives at and presents for approval by 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Senate and House be doubled in order to 
take care of the mandatory requirement 
* the Senator’s proposal,"as I see it. 

MORSE. I think the Senator 
iom New Jersey is completely in error 
in making such an interpretation of the 
amendment. I do not see how such an 
interpretation of the amendment could 
be arrived at. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. What will be the 
cost of this enterprise? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if I may 
answer the question of the distinguished 
Senator, I estimated in my opening re- 
marks that for the start of this work 
we contemplate an appropriation of 
approximately $20,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any limit? 

Mr. SMITH. It will expand as we 
feel our way and as the work becomes 
effective. The whole theory is that the 
Foundation, composed of 24 chosen 
members, will determine the policy, the 
projects, and the manner in which the 
program is to be executed. It will come 
before the Congress every year and ask 
for appropriations to cover specific 
projecis. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any limita- 
tion on the amount the Government will 
be asked for? 

Mr. SMITH. The Foundation must 
prove its case every year, except that 
we provide that in certain cases projects 
may cover 3 or 4 years. That is a 
proper provision in a research bill. No 
limitation is placed on the Foundation. 
However, on the other hand, there is no 
floor, either. Unless the Foundation can 
prove its case, Congress can turn down 
its requests for appropriations. The 
Foundation must prove that it has a pro- 
gram worth spending public money for. 
That is why I raise the question with the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon as to 
whether it is not inevitable, after the 
program has been approved, that we 
shall be compelled to consider projects 
in all the States and add to the program 
already approved and presented by the 
Foundation. It seems to me that the 
amendments proposed by the Senator 
would inevitably double what we are 
asking for. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me take a hypo- 
thetical case and show how greatly in 
error I think the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is. Let us assume an appropriation 
of 850.000.000 —— 

Mr. SMITH. There will be no blanket 
appropriation for research. All the 
items must be specified. 

Mr. MORSE. Whatever the total 
amount of the appropriation is, under 
my amendments 25 percent would be ap- 
portioned—not spent, but apportioned— 
for projects which meet certain stand- 
ards. 

Mr. SMITH. At the expense of which 
project—A, B, C, or D? 

Mr. MORSE. That is for the National 
Science Foundation to decide. 

Mr. SMITH. That is where the con- 
fusion arises, and that is why the com- 
mittee concluded that we could not deal 
with this question on the apportionment 


Mr. MORSE. If the Senator is labor- 
ing under the misapprehension that Iam 
laying down a blueprint or standards for 
the National Science Foundation to fol- 
low, he has not read my amendments 
with the idea I have in mind, because the 
language is not subject to the interpreta- 
tion stated by the Senator. 

What we are saying to the National 
Science Foundation is, “You shall appor- 
tion 25 percent of your funds to be used 
by the States if they can meet the tests 
or standards which you lay down,” 
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As to the second amendment, we con- 
sider the Nation as a whole, because it is 
very important that funds be made avail- 
able to provide the facilities needed for 
research. There, again, we say to the 
National Science Foundation, “You shall 
make available 25 percent of the funds 
if you think the colleges have facilities 
which meet the standards and criteria 
that you lay down.” It is a perfectly 
simple formula. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will yield 
further, I still do not see how the formula 
he proposes will successfully operate. 
Suppose a project in Oklahoma or some 
other place will cost so much money 
which it is desired to give to a certain in- 
stitution. Does the Senator want to take 
25 percent of that amount and apportion 
it among the States, or does he want to 
leave it to the institution itself to qualify 
for the particular research work Weare 
interested in specific projects, not mere 
exploring. That will be done in a pre- 
liminary way. That is why I am con- 
fused, and that is why the committee 
felt that any ultimate apportioning of 
this money would inevitably lead to com- 
petition among the institutions to pre- 
sent their programs and say they were 
entitled to undertake the project whether 
it was worthy or unworthy. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator under the 
impression that the scientists of the 
country are confused about it at all? 
They recognize, as I think is self-evident, 
that under the provisions of my amend- 
ment, if a project meets the standards, 
pac program then becomes self-execut- 


Mr. SMITH. I shall not labor the 
matter further. I do not see how we can 
deal with it otherwise than to go to the 
Appropriations Committee and say we 
must have 50 percent more to take care 
of the situation under the Senator's 
amendment. If we are to take care of 
all these things the amount will have to 
be added to if we are going to take care 
of the adjusted apportionment among. 
the States. 

Mr. MORSE. There will be, as the 
years go by, a file of blueprints, so to 
speak, for scientific research projects, 
cataloged obviously on the basis of 
States. For those projects in New Jer- 
sey, Iowa, and California, for example, 
which will meet the tests, it will take a 
certain amount of money, and if there 
are projects in the respective States that 
meet the standards laid down, they will 
pull one of the projects out and say, “We 
can allow you $5,000 for this project.” 
Five thousand dollars awarded to some 

professor in a university in 
New Mexico, for instance, may bring 
forth, as past history shows, some great 
scientific discovery in chemistry. What 
the Senator is doing by his bill is to build 
up a great obstacle of discouragement in 
the way of scientists and chemists in 
America. That is why the college presi- 
dents are so much concerned about the - 
effect of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely want to make 
the comment that one of the things we 
regret is the implication that a Founda- 
tion set up under the terms of the bill, 
a Foundation whose membership repre- 
sents State-supported college and land- 
grant colleges and other institutions, is 
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not going to look out for them and try 
to be of service to them. I think that is 
a wrong implication regarding the scien- 
tists who may be asked to serve on the 
Foundation. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry that the 
Senator from New Jersey is disturbed 
about the implications, but he cannot es- 
cape the fact that the implications hap- 
pen to be determinative of the operative 
facts in this whole matter, and the rea- 
son that so many educators are urging 
the adoption of the Morse amendment 
is that they entertain the very fear which 
the Senator from New Jersey thinks is 
regrettable. The Senator from New 
Jersey cannot eliminate that fear from 
the minds of educators and scientists 
by telling the Senate that the fear exists 
or that the implication is there. I have 
tried to make it very clear that it is 
there, that it is one of the great obstacles 
to the successful operation of the Foun- 
dation, and that the insertion of my 
amendment in the bill will remove the 
very fear which the Senator regrets. 

Mr. SMITH. In the opinion of the 
Senator from New Jersey, we cannot leg- 
islate fear out of the mind by an amend- 
ment of this kind. 

Mr. MORSE. We shall be removing 
the cause of fear by agreeing to my 
amendment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I have been concerned about the amend- 
ment and the theory of it. I have been 
of the opinion, frankly, that to earmark 
a definite portion of this fund for scat- 
tering over the United States on a popu- 
lation basis might result in the drum- 
ming up of projects by various institu- 
tions throughout the country. That has 
been discussed heretofore and has been 
canvassed pretty well, I think, in argu- 
ment. I certainly do not wish to dis- 
courage worthy and zealous research. I 
have the feeling, although I do not know 
any more about this than does anyone 
else, that research is a matter of develop- 
ment through individual or institutional 
zeal, and that it is not necessarily some- 
thing that can be created by the writing 
of a check or the offering of money. 
Therefore, I have approached this sub- 
ject from the standpoint that we cannot 
merely earmark so much money for this 
State or that State and provide magical 
research development, especially basic 
research. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oregon a question. As I read the bill it 
proposes that the Foundation members 
shall be so selected as to provide rep- 
resentation of the views of scientific 
leaders in all areas of the Nation. Then 
it provides a list of institutions which 
are to make recommendations to the 
President for appointment to member- 
ship on the Foundation, and among 
those are the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the National 
Association of State Universities, and, I 
believe, another group added by amend- 
ment last week. 

Tome it seems inconceivable, Mr. 
President and it is difficult for me to 
understand the Senator’s view on this 
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matter—that with that widespread 
group of organizations recommending to 
the President membership on the Foun- 
dation there will not be adequate repre- 
sentation of sectional views and State 
views expressed and that, under that 
provision the available funds will be 
confined to a few restricted institutions 
who will control this foundation. It 
seems to me that the bill is protected 
against such control. ` 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to the Senator 
that a great many educators completely 
disagree with his conclusion, including 
the president of the University of Iowa. 
They point out that the provision for 
representation on the Foundation is not 
sufficient; that if we are to prevent the 
danger of concentration of research in a 
few institutions they ought to have the 
right to come forward and show a worthy 
projects, and that certain funds for their 
use should be earmarked if they can 
make such a showing, because they are 
very much frightened about the danger 
of development of a scientific research 
monopoly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
will yield again, let me say that I have 
talked at some length with the Presi- 
dent of the University of Iowa this 
morning by telephone. We canvassed 
the whole situation. Frankly, he ex- 
presses the fear that in some way these 
funds may become centralized in certain 
institutions. I did not understand from 
him that he thought the bill-as it now 
stands assured such a centralization, but 
there was that fear. I also did not get 
from him any concrete explanation of 
how a flat 25 percent allocation would 
necessarily correct the situation. We 
referred to the fact that any project, 
whether it be under the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon or 
the bill as it stands, must meet the 
standards of the Foundation. That is a 
fundamental in either case. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
interrupt at this point to say that I am 
perfectly willing to let President Hanch- 
er’s telegram, which I shall soon place 
in the RECORD, speak for itself regarding 
his position, along with the statements 
made by him which I submitted Friday 
afternoon in the course of the debate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
Iam not disputing the fact that President 
Hancher, of the University of Iowa, sup- 
ports the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon. That was the very gist of our 
conservation this morning by telephone. 
But I should like to submit at this time 
an unsolicited telegram which I received 
this morning from Dean F. S. Dawson, of 
the Engineering State University of Iowa, 
and who is also president of the Engi- 
neering College Research Council. In the 
telegram he states that: 

While I do not believe National Science 
Foundation should be restricted in expend- 
ing its research funds, I feel strongly that im- 
portance of legislation for Foundation 
transcends this consideration. Therefore, I 
urge you to take whatever steps will insure 
passage of National Science Foundation bill 
without Senator Monsz's amendment. 


Dean Dawson is a very distinguished 
engineer, a man who has done a great 
deal of scientific engineering research 
work. So we find, on the one hand, that 
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the president of my own university ad- 
vocates support of the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon, and, on the other 
hand, that Dean Dawson, who is an 
eminent scientist and an eminent engi- 
neer, and is president of the Engineering 
College Research Council, says we should 
pass the bill without the Morse amend- ` 
ment. I think many of us are troubled 
by this situation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the dean 
of the Engineering State University of 
Iowa does not say he would be opposed 
to the bill with the Morse amendment a 
part of it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; not at all. 

Mr. MORSE. Inasmuch as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has referred to unsolicited 
telegrams, I wish to state that over the 
week end a number of engineering 
schools apparently have been alerted in 
regard to this matter, and I shall place 
in the Recorp a series of telegrams from 
numerous engineering schools. I think 
the Senator from Iowa will discover that 
their interest in this matter is not so 
unsolicited as he things it is. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not know 
what stimulated Dean Dawson to send 
a telegram to me this morning. I say 
that not by the remotest stretch of the 
imagination have I contacted Dean 
Dawson, either directly or indirectly. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 
But I think the Senator from Iowa will 
find that today the deans of many edu- 
cational schools are laboring under the 
fear that unless my amendment is de- 
feated no National Science Foundation 
bill will be passed. I think that is an 
unfortunate misapprehension to have 
created because, as I have tried to make 
crystal clear, I shall support this bill 
if my amendment is rejected; but I am 
satisfied that if the Members of the 
Senate will take the time to study my 
amendment it will not be rejected. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator further yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield further to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. A moment 
ago the Senator said he was proposing 
this amendment for 25 percent by way 
of either admonition or the expression 
of a policy of the Congress. So far as 
I am concerned, I dislike in a bill of this 
kind to earmark 25 percent in a manda- 
tory fashion, and I submit that is 
exactly what the amendment does. It 
says they shall allocate 25 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator 
from Iowa is quite in error. Under the 
language of the amendment it is not 
mandatory unless the National Science 
Foundation finds that a given scientific 
project meets the criteria and standards 
of the Foundation. In other words, we 
leave to the discretion of the National 
Science Foundation the determination of 
whether a given project meets the stand- 
ards of the Foundation. If it does not, 
it does not receive a single dollar; and if 
a single State does not come forward 
with a single project which meets the 
standards of the Foundation it will not 
get a single dollar under this 25-percent 
apportionment. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether the purposes 
of his amendment would be completely 
accomplished and just as meticulously 
followed by the Foundation if the 
amendment were limited merely to a 
statement that it shall be the policy of 
the Foundation to disseminate this 
money and these research projects as 
widely as possible, giving due and full 
consideration to populations and terri- 
torial areas and the States, and also an 
expression that the purpose is to encour- 
age basic research in the State institu- 
tions. Why would not that be suffi- 
cient—and say nothing about a manda- 
tory 25 percent. I understand what the 
Senator has in mind when he says it is 
not mandatory; but as I read the amend- 
ment it says that 25 percent shall be 
allocated. 

Mr. MORSE. Subject to certain con- 
ditions. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; certain 
conditions are stated at the end. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, able lawyer that he is, 
knows that when we use “shall be” 
language and follow it with language of 
limitation, the shall be” language then 
ceases to be completely mandatory. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to pursue this line of thought for a mo- 
ment, please. 

Let me say that I fail to see why the 
objects the Senator from Oregon has 
in mind would not be accomplished by 
an amendment of the type I have sug- 
gested. I should be perfectly willing to 
support such an amendment, which 
would express the policy of directing the 
Foundation to give heed to these con- 
siderations. But I dislike to provide for 
the allocation of 25 percent, because I 
fear that under such a provision, projects 
which would not necessarily be meri- 
torious in every instance would be dug 
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Mr. MORSE. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that in one breath the Senator 
from Iowa says he fears my amendment 
will cause the National Science Founda- 
tion to approve unworthy projects, and 
then in the next breath the Senator says 
he wishes to let the National Science 
Foundation be entirely free to do just 
what it wishes to do. I say that we must 
strike a fair, middle-of-the-road com- 
promise in connection with this matter; 
and the language which the Senator 
from Iowa has suggested will not in any 
way remove the fears of the educators 
and scientists who want at least to have 
the right to get some money for sound 
scientific research if they can meet the 
standards of the Foundation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I do not have that understanding, al- 
though apparently the Senator from 
Oregon thinks Ihave. I understood the 
Senator to say that the major purpose 
of the amendment is to place in the bill 
this admonition as a policy. If he seeks 
to provide for an admonition and a 
policy, I ask him why he will not accom- 
plish the same thing by leaving out the 
provision relative to the 25-percent 
rigid allocation. 
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Mr. MORSE. I not only want it stated 
as a matter of policy, but I want the bill 
to provide for a procedure whereby the 
policy will be carried out if the institu- 
tion or project meets the standards of the 
Foundation. The Senator from Iowa 
wishes to say that we want to give some 
money, but that we shall not make sure 
that the money will be absolutely ear- 
marked for those institutions or projects 
if they meet the standards. But my 
amendment is written for the purpose of 
making sure that it will meet the fear 
of various educational institutions in the 
United States that, even though they may 
meet the standards, they will not receive 
the funds. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
do not the provisions on pages 18 and 19 
of the bill provide an adequate yardstick 
in the case of approved enterprises or 
projects and approved institutions? 

Mr. MORSE. They do not furnish 
any assurance to the President of the 
University of Iowa, for example, that if 
he submits a project of his chemistry 
department and if there is in that de- 
partment someone who is ready to de- 
velop a great scientific discovery in the 
field of vitamins, let us say, $2,000 or 
$3,000, or $4,000 will be made available 
for that chemistry professor, so that the 
University of Iowa will be able to keep 
him there, rather than to lose him to 
Harvard or Massachusetts Tech or some 
other institution. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that the Senator’s amend- 
ment does not do that either, because 
even under his amendment, as he argues 
it, the project must be approved by the 
Foundation and must receive the bless- 
ing or the approval of the Foundation. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I am very careful 
so to provide. In other words, I am not 
taking a position of opposition to the 
Foundation. I am particularly pointing 
that out, and I wish that to be clearly 
understood. I am just as anxious as is 
the Senator from Iowa to have estab- 
lished a sound National Science Founda- 
tion, and I am telling him there will be 
a better Foundation with my amend- 
ment in the bill, which will receive the 
cooperation of all groups of scientists 
and educators, than if the Senator and 
his associates get through their bill with- 
out the amendment in it, because in my 
opinion, by their bill they would buy the 
distrust and the suspicion and the bad 
feeling of a good many scientists and 
educators of the United States. We 
should not do that when, by an amend- 
ment such as I have offered, we can give 
the Foundation all the necessary pro- 
tection, and at the same time relieve 
the whole situation of the distrust which 
would otherwise exist. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is there a 
basis for the distrust when every major 
educational institution group in the 
country participates in the recommend- 
ing group which is to constitute the 
Foundation? 

Mr. MORSE. They say so, including 
the President of the University of Iowa. 
They say that without the amendment in 
the bill it is bad. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If that is the 
case, then the very people who have the 
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power to set up the Foundation by rec- 
ommendations must entertain great dis- 
trust and fear of themselves. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a human institu- 
tion, composed of human beings; and sci- 
entists and educators, knowing that it is 
a human institution, desire exactly the 
type of protection I am offering them in 
the amendment against possible human 
frailties in the administration of the 
Foundation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. REED. I have not participated in 
the debate on the pending bill, because of 
my total ignorance of the scientific sub- 
jects being discussed, and I did not want 
to get in over my head, as I would by 
wading out more than 2 feet from shore. 

I received a telegram this morning 
from the president of the Kansas State 
College, which was formerly known as 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
and which is a land-grant college. This 
is President Eisenhower’s telegram to 
me: 

Urge your favorable consideration Morse 
amendment to Science Foundation bill per 
my letter to you several months ago. 


I went to my files this morning and got 
out President Eisenhower’s letter of 
March 17, and, with the permission of 
the Senator from Oregon, I shall read a 
portion of it into the Recorp. Under 
date of March 17 President Eisenhower, 
of the Kansas State College, which is one 
of the half dozen superior agricultural 
colleges of the country, along with those 
of Iowa and Minnesota, I may say to the 
Senators from those States whom I see 
before me, wrote me as folows: 

1. The need for economy is, I think, 
greater than the obvious needs for intensified 
research in the United States; hence, I should 
think the Congress ought to wait a year or 
so before passing final judgment on this 
matter. 

If, however, such legislation is to be passed, 
I hope you will insist unon a provision which 
would assure the allocation of some of the 
funds to the research laboratories of our 
State colleges and universities. There was 
such a provision in S. 1850, which passed 
the Senate last year, but there is no such 
provision in S. 526. 


Now under consideration in the Senate. 

President Eisenhower closes his letter 
with this statement; 

There is a very great danger that a cen- 
tral government board or administrator 
would, if there were no such provision in 
the bill, allocate all funds to the larger 
research laboratories * * *, but experi- 
ence has shown that research at institutions 
in the Midwest are equally meritorious, if 
not actually superior in getting results. 


I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to complete my statement as to the 
views of educators and scientists. I 
pointed out that it was my understand- 
ing that the American Association of 
State Universities and the National As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges fa- 
vored a geographical distribution of the 
funds in accordance with the principle 
of my amendment. I said that today 
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I would find out whether on last Friday I 
had presented the up-to-the-minute 
views of these associations. So I sent a 
telegram to the offices of those associa- 
tions, and also a telegram to Dr. Day, 
of Cornell University. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the telegrams printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1947. 
Dr. M. S. EISENHOWER, 

Kansas, President, Association of Land 

Grant Colleges, 
Dr. ARTHUR A. HAUCK, 

University of Maine, President of Na- 
tional Association of State Universi- 
ties, 

Dr. E, LYMAN JACKSON, 

Secretary, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, 

Dr. R. V. GUSTAVSON: 

My amendment to National Science Foun- 
dation bill in which I propose partial distri- 
bution of Foundation funds on geographical 
basis in accordance with the principle sup- 
ported by the National Association of State 
Universities and of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges is now before the Senate. 

In a very vigorous debate in the Senate all 
of yesterday afternoon I succeeded in block- 
ing the move of Senator SMITH, of New Jersey, 
to force a vote on my amendment last night. 
I knew it was very important that we not 
vote on the amendment until Monday be- 
cause I could see that an increasing number 
of Senators were recognizing for the first 
time that many college presidents and scien- 
tists in our State universities and land-grant 
colleges are very fearful that without my 
amendment the best interests of scientific 
research in our State universities and colleges 
will not be served by the National Science 
Foundation bill. I feel that it is very im- 
portant that between now and Monday the 
Officials of the National Association of State 
Universities and of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges place in my hands further 
endorsements of my amendment because I 
fought all yesterday afternoon in support of 
the previous position taken by these two 
associations in support of my amendment. 
As I pointed out many times yesterday after- 
noon I am convinced that if the Members of 
the Senate would check with their State col- 
lege administrators and science faculties they 
would discover that I am clearly right when 
I argve that an overwhelming majority of 
State college and university presidents and 
science faculty members favor my amend- 
ment. However, Senator SMITH, I am sure, 
left the impression yesterday afternoon that 
there is a considerable division of opinion 
among State university and college officials 
and scientists on my amendment. I pointed 
out that the only differences of opinion of any 
substantial degree as far as my amendment is 
concerned is to be found among college ad- 
ministrators and scientists on the faculties 
of some of the institutions such as Harvard, 
MIT, Yale, Columbia, Princeton and other 
institutions of that type which I fear will be 
favored institutions under the National 
Science Foundation bill unless my amend- 
ment is adopted. I do not know whether I 
will be successful in putting my amendment 
across Monday but I can assure you that I 
have a good fighting chance and that chance 
will be greatly improved if you can place in 
my hands by Monday morning a series of 
wires from you and the other officials of the 
National Association of State Universities as 
well as from officials of land-grant colleges 
and, if possible, from some of the presi- 
dents of universities in the association, 
making perfectly clear that you favor the 
adoption of my amendment. I have made 
very clear in the debate that I shall vote for 
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the National Science Foundation bill even 
though my amendment is defeated and that 
the National Association of State Universities 
and the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
would also favor the passage of the bill even 
though my amendment were defeated but 
that these two associations believe that the 
bill would be a much stronger bill and would 
provide a much sounder scientific research 
program if my amendment were a part of the 
bill. I hope you will do everything you can 
today and tomorrow to secure for me a good 
number of indorsements of my amendment 
which I can use on the floor of the Senate 
Monday afternoon because I think that if I 
can succeed in driving home the point to the 
Members of the Senate that the universities 
and colleges in their respective States want 
my amendment it will have a very good effect 
on the final vote, Regards. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator. 


May 16, 1947, 
Dr. EpmMunp Day, 
President, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.: 

I shall send to you special delivery tomor- 
row morning copy of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
covering debate on fioor of Senate this after- 
noon on my amendment to National Science 
Foundation bill, I quoted from your cor- 
respondence and from memorandum brief 
signed by you and Chancelor Gustavson, 
of Nebraska, in which material you expressed 
your personal preference for the principle 
of my amendment calling for a partial dis- 
tribution of the funds of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation on a geographical basis. I 
quoted at length from letters I have received 
from other college presidents and scientists 
in support of the principle of my amend- 
ment. In the course of the debate Senator 
SMITH, of New Jersey, challenged my state- 
ment of your views and quoted from some 
letter which he has received from you as the 
chairman of some committee of scientists 
in which you recommended certain changes 
in the science bill but did not include a 
recommendation in favor of my amendment. 
You will see from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which I shall send you tomorrow exactly 
what Smirs said and my reply to him. In 
my reply I told him I weuld wire you for a 
statement which I could use on the floor of 
the Senate Monday as to your present posi- 
tion on my amendment. I told him that it 
was my understanding that you had sent 
to me your personal views in support of 
the principle of my bill and as far as I knew 
you were of the same opinion still. Our 
debate this afternoon was a very vigorous 
one and a considerable number of Senators 
have come to me and told me that they did 
not understand the situation prior to my 
discussion this afternoon. I do not know 
whether or not I will be successful in passing 
my amendment but I think I have a very 
good fighting chance, Therefore I think it 
is very important that the officials of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and the 
Officials of the Association of State Univer- 
sities make known to me their final position 
on my amendment for the debate on Monday. 
I particularly would like to have state- 
ment from you in view of Smiru’s challenge 
in the debate this afternoon to my statement 
of your personal views concerning my 
amendment. Regards. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 


May 17, 1947. 
Dr. VI ROI. M. HANCHER, 
President, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa: 

My amendment to National Science Foun- 
dation bill in which I propose partial dis- 
tribution of Foundation funds on geograph- 
ical basis in accordance with the principle 
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contained in your letter of April 4, 1947, to 
the members of the National Association of 
State Universities is now before the Senate. 
In a very vigorous debate in whe Senate all 
of yesterday afternoon I succeeded in block- 
ing the move of Senator SMITH of New Jersey 
to force a vote on my amendment last night. 
I knew it was very important that we do not 
vote on the amendment until Monday, be- 
cause I could see that an increasing number 
of Senators were recogn ing, for the first 
time, that many college presidents and scien- 
tists in our State universities and land-grant 
colleges are very fearful that without my 
amendment the best interests of scientific 
research in our State universities and col- 
leges will not be served by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation bill. I feel that it is very 
important that between now and Monday the 
Officials of the National Association of State 
Universities and of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges place in my hands further 
endorsements of my amendment because I 
fought all yesterday afternoon in support of 
the previous position taken by these two 
associations in support of my amendment. 
As I pointed out many times yesterday after- 
noon, I am convinced that if the Members of 
the Senate would check with their State col- 
lege administrators and science faculties they 
would discover that I am clearly right when 
I argue that an overwhelming majority of 
State college and university presidents and 
science faculty members favor my amend- 
ment. 

However, Senator Smrrn, I am sure, left 
the impression yesterday afternoon that 
there is a considerable division of opinion 
among State university and college officials 
and scientists on my amendment. I pointed 
out that the only differences of opinion of 
any substantial degree as far as my amend- 
ment is concerned is to be found among col- 
lege administrators and scientists on the fac- 
ulties of some of the institutions such as 
Harvard, MIT, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, and 
other institutions of that type, which, I fear, 
will be favored institutions under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill unless my 
amendment is adopted. I do not know 
whether I will be successful in putting my 
amendment across Monday, but I can assure 
you that I have a good fighting chance and 
that chance will be greatly improved if you 
can place in my hands by Monday morning a 
series of wires from you and the other ofi- 
cials of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, as well as from officials of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges, and if pos- 
sible from some of the presidents of uni- 
versities in the association making perfectly 
clear that you favor the adoption of my 
amendment. I have made very clear in the 
debate that I shall vote for the National 
Science Foundation bill even though my 
amendment is defeated, and that the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges would 
also favor the passage of the bill even though 
my amendment were defeated, but that these 
two associations believe that the bill would 
be a much stronger bill and would provide 
a much sounder scientific research program 
if my amendment were a part of the bill. I 
hope you will do everything you can today 
and tomorrow to secure for me a good 
number of endorsements of my amendment 
which I can use on the floor of the Senate 
Monday afternoon, because I think that if I 
can succeed in driving home the point to the 
Members of the Senate that the universities 
and colleges in their respective States want 
my amendment it will have a very good effect 
on the final vote. I am sending an identical 
wire to Dr. R. G. Gustavson, chancelor of the 
University of Nebraska. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
mailed to Dr. Day Saturday morning, air 
mail, special delivery, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of last Friday, so that he would 
have before him the verbatim report of 
what took place on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I have today telegrams in this matter 
which I think are of great evidential 
value. They are of such weight, in my 
judgment, that if the Members of the 
Senate will pause long enough to con- 
sider the point of view of these college 
presidents and scientists, I think they 
will have to admit that the merits of 
these arguments are in favor of the 
Morse amendment to the science bill. 

First let me say that I received a tele- 
gram from the president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, J. L. Morrill, in which 
he said: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

As 1 have written and have said personally 
to both Senators Bal and THYE, the Uni- 
versity ot Minnesota urges earnestly the prin- 
ciple of limited geographical distribution of 
funds to States in pending national science 
foundation legislation as embodied in your 
amendment. Deeply believe this principle 
of encouragement to science and research at 
grass roots will increase enormously the out- 
come which the legislation is intended to 
accomplish. 

J. L. MORRILL, 
President, University of Minnesota. 


I am going to ask, as I read all these 
telegrams, that on the basis of one unan- 
imous-consent understanding they be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] has 
very kindly pointed out the position of 
Edmund E. Day, the president of Cornell 
University, in connection with the mat- 
ter before us. I think what was said in 
the closing minutes of the debate last 
Friday appears as a little confusing in 
the RECORD, as to whether or not the 
point of view I had earlier in the after- 
noon presented as being Dr. Day’s point 
of view was still his point of view. I 
have the following telegram from Dr. 
Day, which I wish to read into the 
Recorp at this time: 


Iraca, N. Y., May 18, 1947, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

National Association of State Universities 
and Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities of both formally on record favor- 
ing principle embodied in your proposed 
amendment to S. 526. Chancellor Gustavson 
and I am officially designated representatives 
of these two associations have strongly urged 
adoption of your amendment. Am myself 
convinced that chances of sound and success- 
ful administration of National Science Foun- 
dations will be materially enhanced if provi- 
sion is made for partial distribution of funds 
to the States-and an objective formula incor- 
porated in the basic legislation. Have already 
le you know the grounds upon which I 
hold this opinion as chairman of the executive, 
committee of the intersociety committee for 
National Science Foundation. It was not in 
order for me to report an opinion regarding 
partial geographic distribution since the in- 
tersociety committee decided not to consider 
the subject and hence develop no attitude 
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toward it. Will undertake to telephone yo 
from New York city Monday morning to 
make doubly sure that my position in the 
two connections is perfectly clear. 

Evmunp E. Dar. 


Mr. President, let me state again, as I 
said Friday, that Dr. Day, who is one of 
the recognized educators and scientists 
of the United States, expresses it as his 
present view and also as the view of the 
Association of State Universities and of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, 
of both of which he is one of the officially 
designated representatives, that my 
amendment should be approved by the 
Congress and made part of the bill. 

I shall make another position clear. 
He communicated with the Senator from 
New Jersey in regard to the Intersociety 
Committee of Scientists appointed to 
study the problem involved in the bill, 
and he makes clear in this telegram, and 
he made doubly clear in a long telephone 
conversation with me this morning, that 
that society did not take a position for 
or against my amendment, for the simple 
reason that this Intersociety Committee 
was divided in its point of view, and it 
was its desire to send to the Senate of 
the United States only those recom- 
mendations on which it had practical 
unanimity, and on which it could agree. 
But because it could not agree on my 
amendment, it set it aside, and it is 
recommending neither for nor against 
the amendment. I think that is a very 
important point in this matter, Mr. 
President, which leaves Dr. Day in the 
position, as president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and as the designated representative 
of two of the great educational associa- 
tions of the country, of making known 
to the Senate, through me, that he and 
the associations that designated him to 
speak for them favor the adoption of my 
amendment. That is Dr. Day’s position 
as of this date; and it has been, so he 
tells me over the telephone, his consistent 
position. He, too, like the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon, wants to see the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill passed, but 
he believes we ought to pass the soundest 
bill we can pass, and that it would be a 
sounder bill with my amendment in it 
than without it. i 

I want to read a telegram which has 
been received from Irvin Stewart, presi- 
dent of West Virginia University: 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va., May 18, 1947. 
Senator HARLEY KILGORE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

While concentration of scientific research 
during war was essential, widening of base is 
now desirable. Federal funds for West Vir- 
ginia University will expedite time we can 
have a more adequate scientific research pro- 
gram. Hope you will support Morse amend- 
ment imposing statutory requirement of 
geographic distribution of part of support for 
research in pending Science Foundation 
legislation. 

IRVIN STEWART, 
President, West Virginia University. 


Next I read a telegram from H. L. 
Donovan, president of the University of 
Kentucky: 

LEXINGTON, Ky., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

The principle of geographical distribution 
of a portion of National Science Foundation’s 
funds is fundamentally sound, it will be a 
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mistake to omit this from the bill creating 
National Science Foundation urge your sup- 
port of this princple. 
H. L. Donovan, 
President, University of Kentucky. 


The next telegram which I desire to 
place in the Recor» is from Alexander G. 
Ruthven, president of the University of 
Michigan: 

ANN Annon, MICH., May 19, 1947. 
Senator Wayne LYMAN MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Sincerely endorse principle of geographic 
distribution of National Science Foundation 
funds in accordance with your amendment, 

ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, 
President, University of Michigan. 


I read now a telegram from Dr. A. N. 
Jorgensen, president of the University of 


- Connecticut: 


Storrs, CONN., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 
Trustees and administration of University 
of Connecticut urge amendment providing 
for geographic distribution of portion of re- 
search fund of National Science Foundation, 
Reasons reduced to minimum: a. Federal 
control of research; b, Political pressure for 
allotment of funds; c. Criticism of those 
institutions fortunate enough to secure funds 
on nongedgraphic distribution basis. 
A. N. JORGENSEN, 
President, University of Connecticut. 


I next present a telegram from George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University 
of Illinois: 

CHAMPAIGN, ILL., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

On April 12, wrote Senator Lucas endorsing 
geographic distribution of funds assigned to 
National Science Foundation. Regard your 
amendment as important and in interest of 
public welfare. 

GEORGE D. STODDARD, 
University of Illinois. 


I next read a telegram from Hugh P. 
Baker, president of the University of 
Massachusetts: 

AMHERST, Mass., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 

University of Massachusetts favors strongly 
your amendment National Science Founda- 
tion bill S. 526. This amendment has ap- 
proval Association Land Grant Colleges, Uni- 
versities, National Association State Univer- 
sity. Original bill should not discriminate 
against land-grant colleges. Am asking Mas- 
sachusetts Senators favor your amendment. 

Hon P. BAKER, 
President, University of Massachusetts. 


The next telegram is from Gibb Gil- 
christ, president of A. and M. College of 
Texas: 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX., May 19, 1947. 
Senator Warne Monsz, 
Senate Office Building: 

Strongly urge including geographical dis- 
tribution portion funds in National Science 
Foundation bill. 

Gres GILCHRIST, 
President, A. and M. College of Teras. 


I read another telegram, that certainly 
should make clear to the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Hicken.Looper! that the fear 
I discussed a few minutes ago exists in 
the minds of college presidents. I may 
say, Mr. President, that when I am en-, 
gaged in debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I am going to insist that the Senate 
have all the material that comes to me, 
pro or con, on any matter for which Iam 
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fighting. I have telegrams from certain 
engineering schools this morning indi- 
cating reservations as to my amendment, 
I have earlier said that I think it is un- 
fortunate the impression seems to have 


been created in certain quarters that my 


amendment might block the passage of 
any National Science Foundation bill at 
all. The telegrams from certain en- 
gineering schools seem to make very 
clear the existence of such an impres- 
sion. I want the record to be complete, 
and I want to read those telegrams, 
First, I read a telegram from S. W. Dud- 
ley, dean of the School of Engineering 
of Yale University: 
New Haven, Conn., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Urge action on S. 526 either with or with- 
out Morse amendment. Prefer unamended 
bill, but amendment acceptable. 

S. W. DUDLEY, 
Dean, School o/ Engineering, 
Yale University. 


Mr. President, I say to you it is my 
judgment that if the deans of the engi- 
neering schools in this country were to 
pass in review here, it would be found 
that a majority would take the position 
taken by the dean of engineering at 
Yale; that is, they ‘vould prefer the bill 
without the amendment, but the amend- 
ment would be acceptable to them. Of 
course, it is acceptable, Mr. President, 
because it is a very fair amendment, pro- 
tecting all the standards of the National 
Science Foundation, and leaving to the 
Foundation the last say as to whether or 
not funds shall be allocated to a given 
project, a question which will be deter- 
mined on the basis of whether or not 
the project can meet the criteria and 
the standards laid down by the Founda- 
tion. What could be fairer? 

Let us now consider the position of the 
dean of engineering of the University of 
Iowa, referred to by the Senator from 
Iowa. Does his final position differ 
particularly from the position taken by 
the dean of Engineering of Yale Uni- 
versity? I think not. I think his tele- 
gram, received this morning, so indicates. 
I read: 

While I do not believe National Science 
Foundation should be restricted in expend- 
ing its research funds I feel strongly that 
importance of legislation for Foundation 
transcends this consideration— 


I may say, digressing, indicating that 
the impression has been created that, for 
some reason, my amendment, and my 
fight for the amendment, may block the 
passage of any science foundation bill 
at all; I think it regrettable that such an 
impression exists— 

Therefore I urge you to take whatever 
steps will insure passage of National Science 
Foundation bill with or without Senator 
Morst's amendment. 


As the telegrams from the deans of 
engineering are read one finds a certain 
uniformity running through them. 
Comment was made this morning about 
unsolicited telegrams. I have been per- 
fectly frank; I said that, on the basis of 
the discussion on Friday afternoon, I 
spent the week end trying to find out 
what the educators and scientists of the 
country think about my amendment, I 
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think the Senate should have that in- 
formation before it votes. But I also 
think it is very clear that the deans of 
engineering have been alerted on the 
problem, and the telegrams rather uni- 
formly make clear that the deans of 
engineering will take the bill, with my 
amendment in it; they have no serious 
objection to the amendment. The tele- 
grams speak for themselves on that 
question; they are my best evidence. 

I read now a telegram received from 
J. D. Williams, chancelor of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi: 

Oxrorp, Miss., May 19, 1947. 
WAYNE C. Morse: 

The best interest of the United States will 
be served if a portion of National Science 
Foundation funds are distributed geograph- 
ically in accordance with terms of the Morse 
amendment. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 
Chancelor, University of Mississippi. 


The next telegram is from S. R. 
Scholes, dean of New York State College 
of Ceramics: 

ALFRED, N. Y., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Please avoid prolonged debate that might 
jeopardize bill S. 526. The matter is of such 
importance to research that we would accept 
almost any compromise. 

S. R. SCHOLES, 
Dean, New York State College of Ceramics. 


That is an interesting telegram. It is 
along the line of some telephone conver- 
sations I have had over the week end 
with some of my best friends in Ameri- 
can education, who have put to me the 
question whether or not there is any 
danger, in my opinion, of a bill not be- 
ing passed, as the result of debate upon 
my amendment. When I have told them 
that in my judgment the creation of such 
an impression is assured, they have re- 
plied, “If there is no danger of that, then 
by all means press for your amendment.” 
I think the telegram from the dean of 
New York State College of Ceramics 
shows that he is under the impression 
that apparently time is of the essence in 
this matter, and that we should not go 
into so full a debaté as I think we should 
in order to make sure the Senate has all 
the facts on the issue before we vote, I 
am going to make the record, Mr. Presi- 
dent; but, because I want the evidence 
to be in the Recorp, I do not intend to 
let the record be inadequate because of 
pressure for an immediate vote. 

I read now the telegram of Gerald A. 
Rosselot, director of the engineering ex- 
periment station of Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga.: . 

ATLANTA, Ga., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urgently request that your attempt to 
amend S. 526, National Science Foundation 
bill, not be allowed to jeopardize passage of 
the entire bill at this time. It is imperative 
that some form of National Science Founda- 
tion bill be passed now, even though it may 
not be perfect. Otherwise we concur with 
you in your attempts to secure amendment 
providing for distribution of part of funds to 
State universities and land-grant colleges. 

GERALD A. ROSSELOT, 
Director, Engineering Experiment 
Station, Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 
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I next read a telegram from M. A. 
Hunter, dean of the faculty of Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute: 

Troy, N. Y., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute could ac- 
cept either version of S. 526 for National 
Science Foundation, but would not insist in 
your amendment if such action is likely to 
kill the entire bill; would request under the 
circumstances that your amendment be 
withdrawn. 

M. A. HUNTER, 
Dean of Faculty. 


I next read a telegram from Roy M. 
Green, dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Nebraska: 

LINCOLN, NEBR., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Believe S. 526 even without the amend- 
ment requiring 25 percent research funds be 
expended through universities and land- 
grant colleges to be desirable. Could you sup- 
port the bill regardless of amendment if 
amendment cannot pass? 

Roy M. Green, 
Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Nebraska, 


I next read a telegram from W. A. 
Koehler, of the engineering experimental 
station at the University of West Vir- 
ginia: 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Willing accept either version of S. 526 if to 
act otherwise would jeopardize passage of 
entire bill, 

W. A. KOEHLER, 
Engineering Experimental Station, 
West Virginia University. 


I next read a telegram from Harry 
Rubey, acting dean of the College of 
Engineering of the University of Mis- 
souri addressed to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. DONNELL] : 

CoLumBIa, Mo., May 19, 1947. 
Senator FORREST DONNELL: 

Even though we favor Senator Monsx's 
amendment, urgently recommend acceptance 
either version of S, 526 if to act otherwise 
would jeopardize passage of entire bill. 

HARRY RUBEY, 
Acting Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Missouri. 


Here, Mr. President, is a member of 
one of the greatest schools of technology 
in all the country, the director of the 
engineering station of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
What is his fear? Does he have any op- 
position to my amendment? Quite to 
the contrary. He is for my amendment. 
Here we have a representative of an 
engineering school who is unequivocally 
in favor of my amendment. His fear 
is that discussion of the amendment may 
jeopardize the final passage of the bill. 
Again I express my regret that such an 
impression has been created. But I think 
we have to read the filed statements from 
the engineering schools in the light of 
the express impression contained in their 
telegrams to me, Mr. President. Oh, no; 
most of them are not against my amend- 
ment. They are laboring under the fear 
that debate on it may prevent the final 
passage of the bill. 
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Next I read a telegram from Fred T. 
Mitchell, president of the State College 
of Mississippi: 

STATE COLLEGE, Miss., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office, Washington, D. C.: 

Mississippi State College strongly supports 
amendment to National Science Foundation 
legislation, The amendment was approyed 
by Association of Land Grant Colleges in last 
annual meeting. Your support is anticipated 
and appreciated. 

FRED T. MITCHELL, 
President. 


There, Mr. President, we have from 
Mr. Mitchell, president of the State Col- 
lege of Mississippi a pretty unequivocal 
statement as to where the land-grant 
colleges stand on my amendment. His 
telegram shows clearly what his stand 
is on my amendment. 

I read a telegram from Blake R. Van 
Leer, president, Georgia Tech: 

ATLANTA, GA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Favor your amendment to Science Founda- 
tion bill. Have asked Senators GEORGE and 
Russeit to support it. 

BLAKE R. VAN LEER, 
President, Georgia Tech. 


There we have a great engineering 
school which gives me evidence quite 
contrary to a view which I think has been 
expressed during the debate in the Sen- 
ate that apparently the engineering 
schools of the country are uniformly 
against my amendment. When Georgia 
Tech lines up in favor of my amendment 
it is entitled to a great deal of weight 
alongside the views of some who seem to 
think that this type of amendment in- 
volves some sort of a pork-barrel ar- 
rangement, an implication, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which simply cannot be borne out 
by the facts. 

I digress for a moment to say that I 
thoroughly disagree with the memoran- 
dum which was issued by George H, E. 
Smith, staff director of the majority pol- 
icy committee, when in part he said, 
speaking particularly of the Kilgore 
amendment: 

‘The prime end of these amendments is to 
inject political control into a science foun- 
dation, which should be free of all political 
pressures, 


Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
record of this case that supports such 
an accusation. To the contrary, what 
we are trying to do by these amendments, 
Mr. President, is to eliminate the dis- 
trust and the fear and suspicion of politi- 
cal pressures which will prevail if my 
amendment is not adopted. Without my 
amendment college presidents and scien- 
tists in small colleges of America will be 
found indulging this fear, and we are 
going to continue to hear from them the 
charges that they are not receiving a 
fair break in the expenditure of funds 
for scientific purposes. If any Senator 
wants to help remove the danger of 
political pressure from the National 
Science Foundation, he ought to support 
my amendment. So I say that the con- 
clusions reached by Mr. Smith, in my 
judgment, simply will not stand up under 
analysis in this debate. 
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I now read a telegram from the presi- 

dent of Rutgers University: 
New Brunswick, N. J., May 18, 1947. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Rutgers University strongly favors and 
urges incorporation, in pending National Sci- 
ence Foundation legislatiom, of your amend- 
ment which stipulates that land-grant col- 
leges and State colleges and universities shall 
receive portion of any funds appropriated to 
Foundation in accordance with penpe that 
geographic distribution will further basic ob- 
jectives of the Foundation. Over the years, 
State-supported institutions to which I re- 
fer have established distinguished record in 
many fields of scientific research even though 
handicapped by inadequate funds. At Rut- 
gers, the discoverer of streptomyein (among 
numerous other discoveries of great public 
value) was made possible in part by Federal 
financial support for scientific research at the 
college of agriculture and experiment station. 
Nationally such Federal support has strength- 
ened tremendously the research (and educa- 
tional) programs of all land-grant colleges, 
thus serving and advancing the public in- 
terest. Specific recognition of the land- 
grant colleges, and State universities, as your 
amendment provides, will unquestionably 
enable them to further strengthen and 
broaden their research activities, particularly 
programs of basic research. The national in- 
terest would be served by acceptance of your 
amendment, 

ROBERT C. CLOTHIER, 
President, Rutgers University. 


Mr. President, mention was made 
earlier in the debate today that Federal 
aid in large amounts is now going to 
land-grant colleges. The record will 
speak for itself respecting the amount, 
but I think it was $40,000,000 or there- 
abouts. But what is not pointed out, Mr. 
President, on that point is that that 
money does not go primarily for the type 
of research projects in pure science 
which we are seeking to develop through 
the National Science Foundation. It 
goes for extension work. It goes for 
adult-education work. It goes to make 
it possible for the land-grant colleges to 
provide services for the farmers in con- 
nection with soil conservation, crop ro- 
tation, and the many experiments which 
are carried on by the agricultural divi- 
sions of the land-grant colleges. It is 
true, that some of the money is applied to 
scientific research, but very little of it 
goes into the type of creative research in 
pure science which we are seeking to 
foster in the National Science Founda- 
tion bill. Therefore, to point out that 
money is appropriated primarily for 
other purposes seems to me not be a 
sound argument against earmarking, un- 
der my amendment, funds for research 
in pure science. 

Next I read a telegram from C. E. 
Brehm, acting president, University of 
Tennessee, as follows: 

ENOXVILLE, TENN., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am in full agreement with your amend- 
ment Senate bill §26, providing for distribu- 
tion of funds of the National Science Foun- 
dation through land-grant and State insti- 
tutions. Sincerely hope you can have this 
amendment enacted. 

C. E. BREHM, 
Acting President, University of Tennessee. 


May 19 


I read a telegram from Frank D. 
Graham, University of North Carolina, 
as follows: 

Iowa Crry, Iowa, May 17, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire received and am wiring all mem- 
bers National Association of State Universi- 
ties as requested. I endorse principle of geo- 
graphic distribution of portion of research 
funds in accordance with principles set forth 
in your amendment to National Science 
Foundation bill and hope amendment will 
be incorporated in final bill. 

FRANK P. GRAHAM, 

President, University of North Carolina. 


I read a telegram from Carl R. Wood- 
ward, president, Rhode Island State Col- 
lege, as follows: 

KINGSTON, R. I., May 18, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you support amendment to National 
Science Foundation bill providing geograph- 
ical distribution of portion of funds for use 
at State colleges and universities to assure 
balanced research program and stimulate 
Nation-wide scientific effort under most 
democratic conditions, 

Cart R. Woupwakrp, 
President, Rhode Island State College. 


That is an excellent telegram; Mr. 
President. It states in a little different 
language the fear which, as I have sug- 
gested from time to time during the 
course of the debate, exists in the minds 
of college presidents and scientists. It 
shows very clearly, I hope, to the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER], that 
that fear does exist, and that the only 
effective way of removing it and placing 
the confidence of these educators in the 
National Science Foundation is to adopt 
the amendment I am proposing. 

The next telegram is from Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of the University of 
Iowa and secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities: 

Iowa Crrx, Iowa, May 17, 1947, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire received and am wiring all mem- 
bers National Association of State Universi- 
ties as requested. I endorse principle of geo- 
graphic distribution of portion of research 
funds in accordance with principles set forth 
in your amendment to National Science 
Foundation bill and hope amendment will be 
incorporated in final bill. President Frank P. 
Graham, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, is new president of association, and I 
continue as secretary for coming year. 

Viner. M. HancHer. 


There we have testimony from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. It is an out-and-out en- 
dorsement of my amendment by the 
president of the University of Iowa who, 
Iam sure, Mr. President, it will be found 
is speaking for the great majority of the 
scientists of that campus. He, in fact, 
more than supports the statement from 
the dean of engineering on the campus 
of the University of Iowa who urges the 
passage of the Smith bill with or with- 
out my amendment. 

In other words, my amendment is 
acceptable to him. The adoption of my 
amendment is urged by the president of 
the University of Iowa. He is more than 
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the president of the University of Iowa. 
He is secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, which by reso- 
lution has approved the principle of my 
amendment. 

The next telegram is from L. N. Dun- 
can, president of the Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute: 

AUBURN, ALA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute urges your 
support of the geographic distribution 
amendment to National Science Foundation 
coming to vote Monday, May 19. This pro- 
vides research funds to land-grant colleges 
and State universities, and is the only way to 
guarantee equitable training of scientific per- 
sonnel throughout the country. 

L. N. Duncan, 
President, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 


I digress to reemphasize the argument 
which I made Friday, that one of the 
things which disturbs these college pres- 
idents very much is their difficulty in 
holding together good science faculties. 
The problem of scientific piracy in Amer- 
ica is a very serious educational prob- 
lem. It seems to me that unless we can 
give them some assurance, such as my 
amendment gives them, more and more 
college presidents will be faced with the 
problem of losing some outstanding sci- 
entist because he has an opportunity to 
work on a research project under funds 
of the National Science Foundation allo- 
cated to a more favored institution than 
his home institution. That will have a 
very detrimental effect on our whole 
American educational system. 

So we now have the president of 
Georgia Tech and the president of 
Alabama Tech urging the adoption of my 
amendment. It seems to me that this is 
pretty strong rebuttal evidence against 
the argument which has heretofore been 
cited in this RecorD, that if we were to 
check with the engineering faculties of 
the country we would not find them in 
favor of my amendment. 

I deny that. To the contrary, I think 
it will be found that a great many of the 
deans of engineering will take the posi- 
tion taken by the dean of engineering at 
the University of Iowa. They will take 
the bill with or without my amendment. 
It will be found that a great many educa- 
tors, such as the president of Georgia 
Tech and the president of Alabama Tech, 
are all-out in support of my amendment, 

The next telegram is from John J. 
Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida: 

GAINESVILLE, FLA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Buiding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly favor geographic distribution of 
portion National Science Foundation fund 
according your amendment. Urge passage 
accordingly. 

JOHN J. TIGERT, 


President, University of Florida. 


The next telegram is from Robert L. 
Stearns, president of the University of 
Colorado: 

BouLDER, CoLO., Ma 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly endorse amendment to apportion- 

ment National Science Foundation funds on 
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principle of geographic distribution, but bill 
should be passed without amendment if that 
is only alternative. 
ROBERT L. STEARNS, 
President, University of Colorado, 


As I have stated many times in this 
debate, that is my position, too. If we 
cannot have the amendment in it, I shall 
vote for the bill without it; but the 
amendment would make it a much better 
bill. The amendment conforms to the 
desire of the long list of college presi- 
dents and scientists which I am citing. 
I am doing this because I want Members 
of the Senate to know of the care to 
which I have gone to double-check in 
order to make certain that the repre- 
sentations which I made on Friday after- 
noon are in accordance with the present 
views of college presidents and scientists. 
I am now in a- position where I am able 
to reaffirm every singe argument I made 
on Friday on this particular point. I 
shall not repeat those arguments, other 
than to say to the Senate that on Friday 
I gave the facts, and I am reaffirming 
them today. 

The next telegram is from J. W. Har- 
relson, chancelor of North Carolina State 
College, at Raleigh, N. C.: 

RareicH, N. C., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

North Carolina State College strongly 
supports the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities in urging the adoption 
of the proposed amendment to the National 
Science Foundation bill which provides for a 
distribution of portion of the funds to land- 
grant and State institutions. 

J. W. HARRELSON, 
Chancelor. 


The next telegram is from John O. 
Mosely, president of the University of 
Nevada: 

RENO, Nev., May 17, 1947. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Believe in the principal of geographic dis- 
tribution and wholeheartedly endorse the 
Morse amendment to the National Science 
Foundation bill. Urge your aggressive ef- 
forts to put through principle of distribu- 
tion of part of these funds in order to raise 
level of scientific instruction and research 
throughout the Nation. 

JOHN O. MOSELY, 
President, University of Nevada. 


This telegram again emphasizes the 
point which I made Friday as to the 
importance of our encouraging scien- 
tific research in all the laboratories of 
the country located in our universities 
and land-grant colleges. 

The next telegram is from J. E, 
Buchanan, president of the University 


of Idaho: 
Moscow, Ivano, May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We favor providing geographic distribu- 
tion of part of National Science Foundation 
funds. Under date March 29 we wrote 
Senators TAYLOR and DworsHakK and Repre- 
sentatives Gorr and SANBORN favoring geo- 
graphic distribution principle without which 
low-population-density State like Idaho 
could net receive consideration merited by 
importance of its raw material and unde- 


veloped resources. 
J. E, BUCHANAN, 
President, University of Idaho. 
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The next telegram is from the dean 
of engineering of the State University 
of Iowa and the president of the en- 
gineering colege research council; 

Iowa City, Iowa, May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
i Washington, D. C.: 

While I do not agree that National Science 
Foundation should be restricted in expend- 
ing its research funds, I feel strongly that 
importance öf legislation for Foundation 
transcends this consideration. Therefore, I 
urge you to take whatever steps will insure 
passage of National Science Foundation bill 
with or without your amendment. 

DEAN OF ENGINEERING, STATE UNI- 
VERSITY OF IOWA, AND PRESIDENT, 
ENGINEERING COLLEGE RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. 


We have had three telegrams from this 
educator this morning, and in each of 
them he follows a consistent policy. As 
I interpret his words, he expresses his 
personal preference for a bill without my 
amendment, but he states that the bill 
would be acceptable to him if my amend- 
ment were added. 

The next telegram is from Harold W. 
Stoke, president of the University of 
New Hampshire: 

DurHAM, N. H., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge inclusion of method of geo- 
graphical distribution to State and land- 
grant colleges and universities for research 
funds, National Science Foundation. Such 
distribution will avoid overconcentration of 
research activities and personnel and assist 
in developing publicly controlled research, 

HAROLD W. STOKE, 

President, University of New Hampshire. 


Again let me say to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], who raised 
some question in regard to the fear held 
by college presidents, that the fear ex- 
ists, as shown again by the president of 
the University of New Hampshire. These 
educators feel that some such appor- 
tionment as I am pleading for here to- 
day in my amendment would avoid a 
concentration of research activities and 
personnel, and assist in publicly con- 
trolled research. 

These men are openly against it when 
it comes to holding together good sci- 
ence faculties. I think it can be said by 
way of generalization that in this day 
and age a university, so far as its over- 
all standards are concerned, cannot be 
much better than the standards of its 
science faculty, because we are living in 
a scientific age. We have a great educa- 
tional job in America in getting young 
college students to understand the im- 
plications of a new scientific age. I be- 
lieve that the National Science Founda- 
tion can be a great instrumentality for 
promoting that educational program, if 
we provide in the National Science 
Foundation bill an apportionment of 
funds which will give to college presi- 
dents some reasonable assurance that 
they will be able to keep outstanding 
scientists on their faculties by having 
made available to them funds for ap- 
proved scientific research projects. 

Homer J. Dana, director of the engi- 
neering experiment station, and Stewart 
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Hazlett, chairman of the research com- 
mittee, Pullman, Wash., have telegraphed 
me as follows: 
PULLMAN, WASH., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Washington State College willing to accept 

either version of S. 526 rather than to 


jeopardize passage of entire bill. 
Homer J. DANA, 


Director, Engineering Experiment Station. 
STEWART HAZLETT, 
Chairman, Research Committee. 


I notice the junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RussEtt] on the floor. A 
few minutes ago I read a telegram from 
the president of Georgia Tech, a very 
good one, offering rebuttal to what 
already appears in the Recorp on the 
debate of last Friday that apparently 
the engineering schools are not in favor 
of my amendment. I said a few minutes 
ago that not only are some engineering 
schools strongly for it, such as Georgia 
Tech and the University of Alabama, but 
that when I receive telegrams from the 
so-called engineering schools they say, 
almost uniformly, “We are for the bill, 
with or without the Morse amendment.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Knowing the presi- 
dent of Georgia Tech as I do, and from 
my knowledge of his understanding of 
the problem, I am not at all surprised 
to know that he favors the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 
I strongly favor the Senator’s amend- 
ment and hope that the Senate will get 
the proper grasp of this situation. If it 
does, I do not think there is any question 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon will be agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the junior 
Senator from Georgia that I agree that 
if we can only get the Members of the 
Senate to study the Recor of last Fri- 
day and the Record of today—although 
I should like to get a vote on it today— 
they will vote for my amendment by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If they faii to do so, I 
think they will have occasion in the fu- 
ture to lament the fact. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know about 
that, but if they fail to do so they will 
not give the country the best Scientific 
Foundation bill that it should have. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
Genator from Oregon if it is his opinion 
that under the bill itself the Foundation 
could make the same allotment or allo- 
cation of funds which is proposed by the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. It could; but we have 
no assurance that it would. I see present 
the two Senators from Minnesota. A 
while ago I read a telegram from the 
president of the University of Minnesota 

_ urging the adoption of my amendment, 
because he also feels that my amend- 
ment gives the colleges and universities 
assurance that the money will be made 
available to them if they can meet the 
standards laid down by the Foundation. 
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My amendment does not provide for an 
automatic grant of funds. I hope I can 
drive the point home in this debate. It 
provides for an apportionment of the 
fund to be granted only if an institution 
can meet the standards laid down by 
the Foundation. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has gone 
a little further than the point to which 
my question was directed. I should like 
to ask him whether under the bill the 
Foundation could make an appropria- 
tion based upon population in the same 
manner as proposed by- the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. They could if they 
wanted to. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator be- 


` lieve that a group of men who have great 


technical knowledge in this field could 
develop a more flexible program than 
one which the Congress might impose, 
one which is rigid and cannot be changed 
except by enactment of the Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that I think my 
amendment provides the most flexible 
program the National Science Founda- 
tion could have. In my judgment, when 
we leave the final determination in the 
Foundation regarding the individual 
project offered as the basis for a grant, 
we have guaranteed the principle of fa- 
cility and have also helped the principle 
of flexibility by giving assurance to the 
college presidents and tax-supported in- 
stitutions that if they can make a good 
case, as matter of right, under the prin- 
ciple of my amendment, they are entitled 
to favorable consideration from the 
Foundation. 

Mr. COOPER. I have heard a great 
deal of the Senator’s speech and have 
readit. Ihave myself served as a trustee 
of a State university for many years, and 
I know this argument has been made. 
Does the Senator base his argument upon 
the ground that it would be best to make 
a free appropriation of funds in order to 
have a wide development in the scientific 
field, or is it based upon the idea that the 
Foundation will not make a fair appor- 
tionment of the funds? I think there is 
@ great deal of difference between those 
viewpoints. 

Mr. MORSE. I urge my amendment 
in order to promote the widest possible 
development of scientific research. In 
the second place I offer my amendment 
because it gives assurance that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation cannot fall 
into the error of concentrating research 
in a few favored institutions. I submit 
to the Senator from Kentucky that, 
rightly or wrongly, the feeling exists that 
there will be danger of a concentration of 
the funds for expenditure by a few 
favored institutions, unless the principle 
of my amendment is adopted by the Con- 
gress and made crystal clear to the 
Foundation. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
will agree, however, that there is a great 
deal of difference between the argument 
that there is a fear the right thing will 
not be done and the argument that a wide 
distribution of funds would promote a 
broader development of science. 

Mr. MORSE. Both arguments sup- 
port my amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if those who 
advocate the bill as it is, without amend- 
ment, would be willing that agricultural 
experiment funds should be left wholly to 
the discretion of a board appointed by 
the President, the funds to be allocated by 
law to the different States of the Union, 
or whether land-grant college funds 
should be left in the hands of a board to 
be appropriated where the Board felt 
they would do the most good. 

Mr. MORSE. They will have to speak 
for themselves; but if anyone made such 
a proposal on the floor of the Senate the 
little debate I am having over my amend- 
ment would look like a hundred-yard 
dash as compared with the marathon of 
an argument there would be over such an 
amendment as that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the answer is 
“No,” but the principle is exactly the 
same. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
telegram from Leo Joseph LaSalle, dean 
of the College of Engineering, and direc- 
tor of the engineering experiment station 
of the Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. It 
reads as follows: 

BATON ROUGE, LA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Your amendment to S. 526 is, I feel, emi- 
nently fair and very desirable; however, if it 
fails to win a majority of the Senate vote we 
believe that S. 526 should still be passed at 
this time; for it is a vital cog in the mechan- 
ism to keep our country in the forefront of 
scientific progress and development which is 
essential to the national safety and welfare. 

Leo JOSEPH LASALLE, 
Dean, College of Engineering, and 
Director, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Louisiana State 
Universtty and A. and M. College. 


There is another great college of engi- 
neering which favors my amendment, but 
expresses the same fear indicated by 
other telegrams which I have received 
that possibly the bill itself may be 
jeopardized if the amendment fails. I 
repeat, that I shall vote for the bill with 
or without my amendment, but I hope 
that my amendment will be added to the 
bill, because I think it will make the bill 
stronger. 

I read a telegram from Donald B, 
Cook, secretary of the Association of New 
York Scientists, as follows: 

New Yorks, N. Y., May 18, 1947. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

We support National Science Foundation 
bill S. 526 but favor amendment for Presi- 
dential appointment of Administrator; also 
favor provision for distributing portion of 
funds on geographical basis. 

Donatp B. Cook, 
Secretary, Association of 
New York Scientists. 


_Inow read a telegram from S. H. Graf, 
director, engineering experiment sta- 
tion, and W. Weigner, dean of the grad- 
uate school, Oregon State College: 

CORVALLIS, OREG., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Engineering experiment station and re- 
search council at Oregon State College favor 
your amendment to S. 526 as this would as- 
sure more equitable distribution of needed 
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support of research. In spite of this we 
hope insistence will not be carried to the 
point of jeopardizing passage of bill. We 
have worked for years to secure Federal as- 
sistance and believe that at this time na- 
ticnal security and other considerations de- 
mand every possible support for engineer- 
ing and science research, 
S. H. GRAF, 


Director, Engineering Experiment Station, 
W. WEIGNER, 
Dean, Graduate School. 


Last Friday I put into the RECORD & 
telegram from the president of the Ore- 
gon State College favoring the prin- 
ciple of my amendment. 

I now read a telegram from the di- 
rector of the bureau of engineering re- 
search of the University of Texas, which 
is as follows: 

AUSTIN, Tex., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

While favorable your amendment national 
science foundation bill providing 25-percent 
funds expended State universities and 
land-grant colleges urge passage of bill be 
not jeopardized by amendments, 

W. R. WOOLRICH, 
Director, Bureau of Engineering 
Research, University of Texas. 


Mr. President, the more I hear from 
these engineering colleges, the clearer it 
becomes that apparently the majority 
of them would favor my amendment out- 
right, and practically none of them are 
so opposed to my amendment that if it 
were made a part of the bill, they would 
not want the bill to be passed, their po- 
sition being, “We will take the bill, 
either with the amendment or without 
it.” 

Let me read another telegram in favor 
of the amendment: 

MORGANTOWN, W. Va., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Have requested West Virginia Senators to 
support your amendment for statutory re- 
quirement for geographic distribution of 
part of support of scientific research in pend- 
iag science foundation legislation. 

IRVIN STEWART, 
President, West Virginia University. 


The following telegram comes from 
Walter S. Neuman, of Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute: 

BLACKSBURG, VA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute believes 
highly important that amendment to Na- 
tional Science Foundation providing geo- 
graphic distribution of portion of funds be 
enacted into law. Will appreciate your con- 
tinued support in this direction. 

WALTER S. NEUMAN, 
Acting President, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


That is another great engineering 
school, and it takes an out-and-out posi- 
tion in support of my amendment, and 
is not opposed to it. = 

The following telegram has come from 
Roy Green, president of Colorado A. and 
M. College. 

FORT COLLINS, COLO., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Favor National Science Foundation bill 

with geographic-distribution amendment as 
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best, but favor bill with or without amend- 


ment, 
Roy M. GREEN, 
President, Colorado A. and M. College. 


That is another great technological 
school, and it supports my amendment 
outright, and again takes the position 
that the bill should be passed, either 
with or without having the amendment 
included as a part of it. 

William S. Carlson, president of the 
University of Delaware, sends the follow- 
ing telegram: 

WILMINGTON, DEL., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly endorse Morse amendment Na- 
tional Science Foundation legislation call- 
ing for geographical distribution of funds. 

WILLIAM S. CARLSON, 
President, University of Delaware. 


Ralph E. Adams, acting president of 
the University of Alabama, sends the 
following telegram; 

TUSCALOOSA, ALA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Strongly endorse your stand for distribu- 
tion of a portion of Federal research funds 
on a geographical basis. This is a national 
rather than a regional problem, 

RALPH E, ADAMS, 
Acting President, 
University of Alabama. 


J. H. Longwell, president of North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, sends the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

Farco, N. DAK., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly favor amendment to National 
Science Foundation providing distribution 
portion of funds to land-grant institutions. 

J. H. LONGWELL, 
President, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 


H. W. Barlow, dean of engineering at 
Texas A and M. College, sends the follow- 
ing telegram: 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX., May 18, 1947, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Adoption National Science Foundation bill 
strongly advocated. Although your prepared 
amendment providing 25 percent spent 
through colleges recommended, are willing 
accept either version S. 526 if to act other- 
wise would jeopardize bill. 

H. W. Bartow, 
Dean of Engineering, 
Teras A. and M. College. 


That is another great engineering 
school, Mr. President, and the dean of 
that schooi favors my amendment, but 
is willing to have the bill passed either 
with or without having my amendment 
included as a part of it. 

A. Atkinson, president of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, sends the following 
telegram: 

Tucson, ARIZ., May 18, 1947. 
Senator MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

University of Arizona favors Morse amend- 
ment to National Science Foundation bill. 

A. ATKINSON, 
President, 
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Harmon Caldwell, of the University of 
Georgia, sends the following telegram: 
ATHENS, GA., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Officials and faculty of University of 
Georgia strongly endorse amendment spon- 
sored by you providing for geographic distri- 
bution of a portion of National Science 
Foundation funds. 

HARMON CALDWELL. 


I. D. Weeks, president of the Univer- 
sity of South Dakota, has telegraphed to 
me, as follows: 

VERMILLION, S. DAK., May 18, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge amendment providing geographical 
distribution of a portion of National Science 
Foundation funds. 

I. D. WEEKS, 
President, University of South Dakota. 


Paul Cloke, director of the Maine 
Technology Experiment Station, has tel- 
egraphed to me, as follows: 

Orono, MAINE, May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

i Senate Office Building: 

Willing to accept either version of S. 526 
rather than lose entire bill. 

PAUL CLOKE, 
Director, Maine Technology 
Experiment Station. 


R. D. Hetzel, president of Pennsylvania 
State College, has telegraphed to me as 
follows: 

STATE COLLEGE, PA., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Favor principles of geographic distribution 
of portion of National Science Foundation 
fund, 

R. D. HETZEL, 
President, Pennsylvania State College. 


Mr. President, the following telegram 
has come to me from Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State Col- 
lege, and president of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, who is recognized 
as one of the great educational minds in 
all America: 

MANHATTAN, Kans., May 19, 1947. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate: 

Strongly support your amendment to 
Science Foundation bill. 

MILTON S. EISENHOWER, 
President, Kansas State College. 


Mr. President, I might read other tele- 
grams, among them another telegram 
from Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina; telegrams 
from institutions in South Dakota, Rhode 
Island; and a telegram from Syracuse 
University—all favoring the adoption of 
my amendment; but I think I have built 
up my case sufficiently, and so I shall not 
read those telegrams into the RECORD. 
Accordingly, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the telegrams to which I 
have just referred, but have not read, 
printed in the Rxconp as a part of my re- 
marks. The telegrams clearly show that 
the presidents of those institutions, those 
scientists, and most of the deans of engi- 
neering schools or the presidents of engi- 
neering schools which have telegraphed 
to me, favor outright the adoption of my 
amendment; and those who do not favor 
its adoption outright, say they would be 
in favor of having the bill passed either 
with or without the adoption of my 
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amendment—showing that they have no 
serious objection to the amendment. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE: 

Strongly endorse Morse amendment Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill in the interest 
of basic scientific research and equitable geo- 
graphic distribution of portion of fund. 

FRANK P. GRAHAM, 
President, University oj North Carolina, 


Brooxines, S. DAK., May 19, 1947. 
Senator. WAYNE MORSE: 

Favor amendment National Science Found- 
ation bill dealing -with geographic distribu- 
tion of funds. 

FRED H. LEINBACH. 


Krincston, R. I., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Since we believe in the application of 
principles of democracy in operation of 
National Science Foundation bill, S. 526, we 
strongly urge support of Morse amendment 
for geographical distribution of funds. 

T. STEPHEN CRAWFORD, 
Acting Dean of Engineering, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Syracuse, N. Y., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Although we favor provisions for equitable 
distribution of research funds we strongly 
urge compromise if necessary rather than 
jeopardizing passage of S. 526 at this time. 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 

Lovis MITCHELL, 

Dean of Applied Science. 

RaLPH E. MoNnTONNA, 
Director of Research Institute. 


BOZEMAN, MONT., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

We favor amendment National Science 
Foundation geographic distribution portion 
funds to land-grant and State institutions. 
Will appreciate your support. 

R. R. RENNE, 
President, Montana State Coilege. 


Laramiz, Wyo., May 19, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon: 

We at Wyoming endorse wholeheartedly 
your amendment providing for geographical 
distribution of a portion of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation funds and hope you will be 
able to get the amendment inserted. 

G. D. HUMPHREY, 
President, University of Wyoming. 


COLUMBIA, MO., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Senate Office Building: 

Even though we favor Senator Monsz's 
amendment urgently recommend accepting 
either version of S. 526 if to act otherwise 
would jeopardize passage of entire bill. 

Harry RUBEY, 
Acting Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Missouri, 


Princeton, N. J., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Consider it vital that S. 526 be passed with 
or without Morse amendment. 
K. H. CONDIT, 
Dean of Engineering, 
Princeton University. 


LOGAN, UTAH, May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Officials Utah State Agricultural College 
strongly urge passage of your amendment to 
provide geographic distribution of funds 
under National Science Foundation as en- 
dorsed by Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges. 

FRANKLIN S. Harris, President. 


EUGENE, OREG., May 19, 1947. 
Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senate: 

For reasons outlined in earlier letter we 
strongly favor your amendment proposing 
distribution of 25 percent of Foundation re- 
search funds on geographic basis. 

H. K. NEWBURN, 
President, University of Oregon. 


NORMAN, OKLA., May 19, 1947. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congress of the United States: 

The faculty of the college of engineering 
favors passage of the Senate bill 526 with or 
without amendment. Your support is so- 
licited. 

W. H. Carson, 
Dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Oklahoma. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in summa- 
rizing my position tn regard to this first 
amendment—and at this time I shall 
limit my remarks to the first amend- 
ment—lI wish to say that I think the rec- 
ord overwhelmingly supports the amend- 
ment. If what we wish to do is to estab- 
lish a National Science Foundation which 
will have the confidence of all American 
science and education, avoid the dangers 
of concentration of scientific research in 
the United States, and encourage the 
smaller laboratories and the less widely 
known scientists of the United States, 
then this amendment should be adopted. 
In fact, Mr. President, in the drafting of 
the amendment I have been so careful to 
protect the standards of the National 
Science Foundation that I am at a com- 
plete loss to understand why the pro- 
ponents of the bill do not accept my first 
amendment and make it a part of the 
bill. 

I close this part of my remarks by ask- 
ing unanimous consent to have incorpo- 
rated in the RECORD, as a part of my re- 
marks, a memorandum dated May 18, 
which I received this morning from the 
Washington Association of Scientists. 
In the memorandum they set forth again 
their present position, which agrees 
exactly with the position they held in the 
brief which I read into the Recorp Fri- 
day; but I wish to remove any doubt, if 
any exists, as to whether I accurately 
presented the point of view of the Wash- 
ington Association of Scientists, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent to 
have the memorandum printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTISTS, 

Washington, D. C., May 18, 1947. 
Memorandum, Senate debate of May 14, 
15, 16 on S. 526. 

Analysis of the debate on S. 526 reveals a 
conflict between two basic philosophies. One 
philosophy is that science is a national re- 
source; that the raw material of this re- 
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source is the Nation's scientific manpower; 
and that, as a vital national resource, its 
furtherance should be entrusted to an au- 
thority directly responsible to the elected 
representatives of the people—the Congress 
and the President, The other philosophy is 
that science is an auxiliary to the develop- 
ment of industry and the national defense; 
that the raw materials are the existing or- 
ganizations and facilities for research; and 
that these organizations should further the 
development of science with a minimum of 
control by the elected representatives of the 
people. 

If the objective of national science legisla- 
tion is to develop science as a national re- 
source, careful consideration indicates that 
its provisions would be drawn to insure the 
following: 

(a) Long-range planning for the whole 
field of science. 

(b) Encouragement and support for the 
most widespread scientific activity through- 
out the Nation. 

(c) Close supervision and control by the 
elected representatives of the people. 

(d) Denial to special interests of dispro- 
portionate infiuence in formulation of pol- 
icy, or of disproportionate benefits. 

On the other hand, if the objective of na- 
tional science legislation is to support sci- 
ence as an auxiliary to industry and national 
defense, consideration indicates that its pro- 
visions would be drawn to insure the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Close coordination with, and control 
by, the recognized authorities in science, in- 
dustry, and national defense. 

(b) Relative independence of science from 
the people and their representatives in the 
interests of security, immediate efficiency, 
and avoidance of political regimentation of 
science. 

(c) Concentration or support in existing 
organizations and centers where concrete 
results may be rapidly attained. 

Both philosophies hold that there shall be 
a foundation for the development of science, 
but conflict on the form of administration 
and the basis for its distribution of funds. 
Those who regard science as a national re- 
source desire a single administrator ap- 
pointed by the President and assisted by a 
part-time advisory board. They favor dis- 
tribution of a portion of the funds on a 
geographic and population basis. Those who 
hold to the opposing philosophy desire a 
large part-time administrative board steered 
by a small executive committee, supervising 
a full-time director. They see no need for 
a specific provision as to the distribution of 
funds on a geographic or population basis, 

In our opinion, we cannot, as a Nation, 
afford to regard the National Science Founda- 
tion as other than a means to the develop- 
ment and control of science as a national 
resource. We are led to this conclusion by 
the events of the past decade and by analysis 
of the debates in the Seventy-ninth and 
Eightieth Congresses on national science 
legislation. 

With reference to the specific points at 
issue, the testimony of these debates has 
shown: 

1. The diffusion of administrative respon- 
sibility through the mechanism of a large 
board, with a small executive committee su- 
pervising a director, eliminates the direct line 
of responsibility to Congress and the Presi- 
dent. It reduces public ability to examine 
the performance of the board and assess indi- 
vidual responsibility. On the other hand, a 
single administrator or very smail commis- 
sion will provide a direct line of responsi- 
bility to the Congress and President, and will 
make possible ready removal of the respon- 
sible individual in case of maladministration. 

2. In public administration it is necessary 
to distinguish sharply between the adminis- 
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trative and advisory functions. In a large 
board combining administrative and advisory 
functions, on the one hand, the adviser can- 
not be sufficiently detached; on the other, 
the administrator cannot be sufficiently 
effective. 

3. A part-time administrative board per- 
mits the same individuals to serve in pri- 
vate organizations and to determine the 
disbursal of public funds in which these 
organizations may be interested. It does 
not eliminate private interest from the ad- 
ministration of public funds. On the other 
hand, a single administrator or very small 
commission, backed by an advisory board, 
would be in the public interest, Members 
of such an advisory board could serve while 
retaining private connections. The part- 
time advisory arrangement would permit 
much wider use of industrial and university 
personnel without prejudice to the public 
interest since they would not be actually 
disbursing public funds. 

4, Distribution of a portion of the avail- 
able funds on a population and geographic 
basis is desirable for the following reasons: 

(a) Since scientific talent is likely to be 
found anywhere, training and research op- 
portunities should be equally wide-spread. 

(b) Concentration of research, like con- 
centration of industry, is undesirable from 
the point of view of national defense. 

(c) Since scientists frequently function 
in the dual capacity of teachers and re- 
searchers, geographic concentration of re- 
search support will draw off teachers as well 
as scientists from the less well-supported 
areas. 

(d) Many research problems, especially of 
a biological nature, are essentially local in 
character, and cannot be performed in large 
centers. 

Since the structure now to be established 
for the development of science as a national 
resource will greatly influence the welfare 
of the country for generations to come, it is 
critical that in framing the National Science 
Foundation the above recommendations on 
the form of administration and method of 
fund allocation be adhered to. America has 
a long history of wasteful use of its natural 
resources. It is to be earnestly hoped that 
this greatest of all resources will be care- 
fully nurtured. 


Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for an inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. DONNELL, I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator whether, by the amendment to be 
inserted on page 15, between lines 10 and 
1i—namely, subdivision (c)—if within 
the 9 months’ period contracts or other 
financial arrangements are entered into 
by the Foundation with tax-supported 
colleges or universities within a certain 
State, covering only a portion of the 
amount of the allocation of that State, is 
it the intention of the Senator that the 
funds which have not been so contracted 
for within the 9 months may thereafter 
be used by the Foundation solely in that 
State; or may they be used in some other 
State? 

Mr. MORSE. They will then revert to 
the general fund of the Foundation, and 
may be used by the Foundation along 
with all other unearmarked funds. 

Mr. DONNELL. If the Senator will 
further yield, with the distinct under- 
standing that by my inquiry I am not 
necessarily indicating assent to the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 
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Mr. DONNELL. My present judgment 
is that the amendment does not clearly 
express the Senator’s intention as he has 
just indicated it. Let me call his atten- 
tion, in the first place, to the fact that 
the amendment provides that— 

(c) Of the funds appropriated to the Foun- 
dation for research activities (excluding 
funds expressly appropriated for national de- 
fense), not less than 25 percent shall be ap- 
portioned among the States— 


As thereinafter set forth. It is sub- 
sequently provided that— 

The Foundation shall obligate itself by 
contracts or other financial arrangements 
with the tax-supported colleges or univer- 
sities within such State to expend only such 
part of the funds apportioned to such State 
as the Foundation determines muy be ex- 
pended, pursuant to proposals submitted by 
such colleges and universities, in a manner 
which is consistent with such generai pro- 
gram and standards as the Foundation may 
establish in order to carry out the objectives 
and provisions of this act. 


Then there is this provision: 

Any funds apportioned to any State which 
the Foundation does not, within 9 months 
after the date such funds are so apportioned, 
obligate itself to expend pursuant to con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements en- 
tered into with tax-supported colleges or 
universities within such State shall there- 
after be available for expenditure by the 
Foundation for the purpose of conducting 
research activities— 

And I call the Senator’s attention to 
this language— 
in the same manner in which such activities 
may be conducted with unapportioned funds 
of the Foundation. 


The point I make is that it seems to 
me that the language I have just quoted 
distinctly provides, and very clearly, that 
if the Foundation does not obligate itself 
to expend money in the State of Mis- 
souri, for illustration, within 9 months 
after the date the “unds are apportioned, 
those funds shall thereafter be available 
for expenditure other than under such 


contracts or financial arrangements en- 


tered into in Missouri with tax-sup- 
ported colleges or universities, but that 
the fact still remains that under the 
amendment the apportionment has been 
made to the State, and the amendment 
merely says that thereafter funds shall 
be available for expenditure in conduct- 
ing activities “in the same manner in 
which such activities may be conducted 
with unapportioned funds of the Foun- 
dation.” The amendment does not re- 
move the restriction of the allocation. 
Iam not sure whether I have made my 
point clear, but it is that the amendment 
makes an allocation and apportionment 
to each given State, to the State of Mis- 
souri, for illustration, in the one instance. 
It then says that if within the 9 months 
after such allocation has been made the 
funds shall not be contracted with in- 
stitutions of learning of the type men- 
tioned, thereafter the funds shall be 
available for expenditure by the Foun- 
dation in the same manner in which the 
activities may be conducted with unap- 
portioned funds. But the amendment 
does not remove the fact that there has 
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been an allocation to the State of Mis- 
souri. 

I think, I say with respect to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, who has devoted so 
much thought, so much more than 1 
have, to this subject, that his amend- 
ment does not remove the apprehension 
that the funds which are required to be 
allocated must of necessity be used with- 
in the particular State to which allo- 
cated, and I think that in order to re- 
move that apprehension it would be nec- 
essary to insert, in next to the conclud- 
ing sentence of the amendment, some 
language which would make it clear that 
the funds shall be available for expen- 
diture by the Foundation within or with- 
out that State, “for the purpose of con- 
ducting research activities in the same 
manner in which such activities may be 
conducted with unapportioned funds of 
the Foundation.” 

I think this is not a hypertechnical or 
overcritical comment, but I believe it is of 
importance that the Senator should bear 
the suggestion in mind, if—and I know 
it is his intention, as he suggested—he 
intends that after the 9 months have 
passed, funds which have been allocated 
to a given State are thereafter intended 
to be released for use in any other State. 

I thank the Senator for listening to my 
suggestion and comment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Missouri. Although I do not agree with 
his interpretation of the language of the 
amendment, nevertheless I am willing to 
accept any modification which will leave 
no room for doubt in the mind of any 
Member of the Senate. Therefore I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to the language I 
am about to suggest which might clarify 
his doubt. If it does not, and if he has 
any other language he would like to sug- 
gest to me, I shall be very glad to incor- 
porate it in the amendment, because he 
has set forth accurately my intent and 
purpose. If it is not carried out in the 
language now contained in the amend- 
ment, I am perfectly willing to put in any 
language which will make it unequivo- 
cally clear. I invite the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri to page 2 of the 
mimeographed print of the amendment, 
the fifth line from the bottom, and I sug- 
gest including—and I thought of this 
language as the Senator was talking— 
after the word “thereafter,” the words, 
“shall revert to the general funds of the 
Foundation and.” 

Mr. DONNELL. Again, Mr. President, 
I want the Senator to understand that I 
am not committing myself to his amend- 
ment by my suggestion. I should like to 
suggest this consideration, however, that 
there be inserted immediately after the 
word “available,” in the fifth line from 
the bottom on page 2, a comma, and the 
words, “either within or Without such 
State or both,” and a comma, so that the 
language will then be, in substance, that 
the funds shall “thereafter be available, 
either within or without such State or 
both, for expenditure by the Foundation 
for the purpose of conducting research 
activities,” and so forth, 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator sug- 
gest that in lieu of my suggested 
language, or in addition to it? 

Mr. DONNELL. I would personally 
suggest it in lieu of it. 

Mr. MORSE. Understanding the Sen- 
ator’s position as he has stated it, I ac- 
cept the language suggested by the 
Senator from Missouri in modification of 
the amendment on page 2 of the mimeo- 
graphed print, after the word “available,” 
appearing in the fifth line from the bot- 
tom, to insert the additional language, 
“either within or without such State or 
both.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one minor suggestion? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. Again I repeat, I am 
not binding myself to support the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

Mr. DONNELL. In line 5 from the 
bottom on page 1, I observe there is a 
slight typographical error, the word “of” 
instead of the word “or.” 

Mr. MORSE. I have already called at- 
tention to that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Would the Senator be 
willing, for the record, to insert the tele- 
gram that was sent to the different insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. MORSE. It is in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator a com- 
pilation of how many of the 69 land- 
grant colleges he heard from, and how 
many of the 123 State-supported colleges 
he heard from? 

Mr. MORSE. I have put in the RECORD 
everything I have received. When the 
Senator realizes that the messages went 
out Saturday night and yesterday morn- 
ing, I think he will agree it is remarkable 
that I have received the replies which 
have come in. 

Mr. SMITH. No such telegram was 
sent by anyone supporting the commit- 
tee version of the bill. We did not try to 
get opinions from institutions which 
would express the other view. I wish to 
make that clear. Frankly, I think that 
a attempt to poll at the eleventh hour in 
a matter of the kind before us, which has 
been debated for 2 years, is not the right 
way in which to determine such an 
issue. I think it is valuable to have the 
opinions in the RECORD. 

Mr. MORSE. I think each one of us 
would have been much better informed, 
when we came to pass upon the bill which 
the Senator from New Jersey is advo- 
cating, if we had had in the Recor the 
views of the college presidents and the 
scientists from the tax-supported insti- 
tutions in our respective States. That is 
why I thought it of great importance to 
obtain the views of the presidents of the 
institutions in Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, and the others I have put into the 
RECORD. 

Let me make clear to the Senator that 
I did not telegraph the individual col- 
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lege presidents, I telegraphed to the 
officials of their associations, and those 
officials in turn got in touch with the 
presidents of the colleges. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator in the 
Recorp the telegram sent to the officials? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; that is in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DONNELL. The Senator inquired 
of me a moment ago whether I would 
suggest the language which he consented 
might go in in lieu of or in addition to 
the language which he suggested. Ihave 
been somewhat disturbed over that since 
taking my seat, and I will ask the Sen- 
ator if he will be kind enough to read 
again the language which he himself 
suggested. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggested that after 
the word “thereafter,” in the fifth from 
the bottom line on page 2, there be in- 
serted the words “revert to the general 
funds of the Foundation and.” 

Mr. DONNELL, Mr. President, I think 
I should like to revise my suggestion, so 
as to make my language supplemental 
to the language suggested by the Sen- 
ator. I think it is quite well that, from 
the standpoint of the amenament, there 
be a reversion, so that there can be no 
doubt. I should like to change my sug- 
gestion, therefore, not to withdraw the 
language which the Senator already con- 
sented to insert but also suggest that if 
the Senator still believes it advisable to 
put in this language beginning with the 
word “revert” it would be well for both 
phrases to be inserted. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would be much 
clearer. Therefore, let the Recorp show 
that, starting on page 2 of the mimeo- 
graphed print in the sentence beginning 
“Any funds,” the complete sentence will 
read as follows: 

Any funds apportioned to any State which 
the Foundation does not, within 9 months 


,after the date such funds are so apportioned, 


obligate itself to expend pursuant to con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements en- 
tered into with tax-supported colleges or 
universities within such State shall there- 
after revert to the general funds of the 
Foundation and be available, either within 
or without such State or both, for expendi- 
ture by the Foundation for the purpose of 
conducting research activities in the same 
manner in which such activities may be con- 
ducted with unapportioned funds of the 
Foundation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has reworded his 
amendment, to incorporate the language 
suggested by himself and also the lan- 
guage suggested by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL]. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have published at this point 
in my remarks a letter dated May 17, 
1947, which I received from W. A. Hig- 
inbotham, executive secretary of the 
Federation of American Scientists. I 
should like to have the full letter pub- 
lished, but I want first to call attention 
at this time to one or two excerpts. In 
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the previous debate, on Friday, I had 
cited the Washington Association of 
Scientists as favoring my amendment. 
Mr. Higinbotham says: 


The Washington association stands by 
their views as expressed ip the letter quoted. 
These views may be assumed to be typical 
of those expressed by our other member as- 
sociations and by socially conscious scien- 
tists as a class. 


He points out in the letter that there 
are 17 scientific groups that form the 
Federation of American Scientists. He 
says, further: : 


At the council meeting March 15, and 
again May 4, the federation resolved to sup- 
port S. 526, but to urge adoption of a single 
administrator and geographical population 
distribution of funds. 


I ask to have the entire letter incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1947. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeNnaTOR Morse: On Friday you 
quoted from a letter drafted by the Wash- 
ington Association of Scientists. and signed 
by Dr. Richard Emberson, chairman. The 
Washington Association of Scientists is one 
of the 17 local groups which make up the 
Federation of American Scientists. The Fed- 
eration is one of the members of the Inter- 
society Committee for a National Science 
Foundation. 

The Washington Association stand by their 
views as expressed in the letter quoted. 
These views may be assumed to be typical of 
those expressed by our other member associa- 
— and by socially conscious scientists as a 
class. 

The intersoclety committee represents al- 
most all the important technical and scien- 
tific societies. The chairman of the execu- 
tive committee is Dr. Edmund E. Day, of 
Cornell. I think you should know that the 
committee did not poll its membership or 
take a stand on the subject of geographical 
distribution of funds because of the fact that 
Dr. Day had been such a strong proponent 
of this position in the past. Lack of action 
by this group should not be taken to mean 
that they are opposed, but simply that they 
have not considered it. 

It should be admitted that there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion among scien- 
tists about specific provisions of a bill. They 
are virtually all interested in passage of some 
form of legislation. They are not especially 
well informed about the significance of the 
administrative set-up or provision for geo- 
graphical distribution. I enclose a copy of 
a questionnaire that was circulated by the 
Federation. The results of this poll are given 
in the accompanying report. This poll will 
not be of help to you, but I would call your 
attention to the official position of the fed- 
eration as expressed in the letter to Senator 
Smirn, especially page 7 of the report. At 
the council meeting March 15 and again May 
4, the federation resolved to support S. 526 
but to urge adoption of a single Administra- 
tor and geographical and population distri- 
bution of funds. . 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. HIGINBOTHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION BILL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Prepared for the guidance of the administra- 
tive committee) 

1, Should the primary aim be to get a bill, 
regardless of its form? (That is, a legitimate 
bill to support basic research in sclence and 
discovery and development of talent, as op- 
posed to one that merely proposes to study 
the situation.) Yes... Maybe... No... 

2. (a) Should we be concerned with the 
method by which a Foundation would be 
administered? Yes... No... 

(b) Do you favor a full-time administrator 
and advisory boards? -.. Part-time board 
appointing administrator (s)? . Full-time 
board? —. Other? 

(c) Should the United States President (1) 
have a free hand in the appointment of ad- 
ministrative officials, (2) be required to make 
appointments from a slate of nominees pre- 
pared by some scientific organization, or (3) 
is this unimportant? (1)--. (2)--. (8)--. 

8. Do you think the Administration in the 
Science Foundation (1) should be given au- 
thority to determine what divisions should 
exist, (2) that this should be specified in the 
a or (3) have you no opinion? (hoa 

2)... (8)... 

4. Would you like to see the social sciences 
(1) explicitly included, (2) explicitly exclud- 
ed, or (3) implicitly included? (1)--. (2)--. 
(sk... 

5. (a) Would you prefer some specification 
of allocation of funds to certain activities, 
such as health, military, and so forth? Tes 
No... 

(b) Would you prefer to have the bill make 
some cations about distribution of 
funds by States? Yes... No... 

6. What responsibilities do you think the 
Foundation should have? 

Check the items below: 

(a) The support of pure research. 

(b) The support of directed research. 

(e) The support of development work. . 

(d) The support of military research or 
development, or both. ==. 

(e) The coordination of military research 
or development, or both. --. 

(f) The coordination of all Government 
research or development, or both. --. 

(g) The operation of its own laboratories, 

(h) The provision of undergraduate schol- 
arships in science only.. 

(i) The provision of undergraduate schol- 
arships, not restricted. 

(j) The provision of graduate followships 

science. -.-. 

(k) The maintenance of a roster of scien- 
tific and technical personnel. 

(1) The publication of scientific and tech- 
nical works. 

(m) The continuing study of Government 
and non-Government science. 

(n) The study of classified and unclassi- 
fied work. 

(0) The study of unclassified work only. 

7. Should we be interested in the patent 
provisions? Tes . NO. 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1947. 

Memorandum to member associations, 
From: W. A. Higinbotham. 

At the February 1 meeting of the council, 
& questionnaire was given out to learn the at- 
titude of the associations on science legisla- 
tion. Although we requested answers be- 
fore the meeting of the intersoclety com- 
mittee on February 23, the replies were very 
slow in coming in. 

We have now had replies from six associa- 
tions and correspondence from two others, 
This response would indicate that the fed- 
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eration does not feel strongly about the spe- 
cific provisions of the legislation. 

As a result of the discussion at the last 
council meeting, March 15, I wrote a letter to 
Senator SMITH of New Jersey. 

This memorandum includes: 

I. The answers to the questionnaire and 
conclusions. 

II. Senate votes on science legislation and 
confirmation of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

III. Letter to Senator SMITH. 

IV. Senator SmitH’s answer. 

V. Results of northern California poll. 

VI. Position of AORES executive commit- 
tee. f 


I. ANSWERS TO THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDA- 
TION BILL QUESTIONNAIRE FROM 6 MEMBER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


or- N. 

Question well 1 York’ 
8 4 0 25 
2| x 3 
2 0 8 
8| X 36 

0 0 1 

6 0 28 

1 0 2 

3| X 4 

0 0 0 

7 5 X 10 
1 0 2 

2 0 4 

8 6 0 19 
2| X 17 

1 0 0 

8 —— 6; O 21 
1 0 6 

0 X 12 

1 0 23 

Ti) li 

3| X 7 

5 0 A 

8| X 37 

8 X 32 

1 x 28 

0 i 

0 14 

3 27 

4 21 

6 12 

2 25 

8 u 

7 82 

7 30 

3 28 

5 25 

3 1 

7 32 

0 3 


1 Cornell—vote of executive committee. 

2 Pittsburgh—consensus of executive committee. 
2 Wisconsin consensus of executive committee. 
* Eastern lowa—not specified. 


t pig Pere nage 
ê New York—vote taken at general meeting—32 mem- 
bers and 5 nonmembers, 

Conclusions: 

1. Virtually all scientists are agreed on the 
need for Federal support of science. 

2. Most scientists are interested in the de- 
tails of the bill but are quite ready to accept 
anything reasonable. 

3. A majority, perhaps two-thirds,. prefer 
direct appointment of the full-time adminis- 
trator or administrators, but virtually all will 
go along with any reasonable proposal. 

4. A considerable majority favor inclusion 
of the social sciences. It seems odd to me 
that this is not more nearly unanimous. 

5. A majority would prefer that the bill 
would not be too specific, but rather that the 
administration, set up by the bill should be 
able to exercise its best judgement. 

6. Most scientists are interested in the 
patent provisions but do not feel that they 
are a primary consideration. 

7. Those in favor of legislation agree that 
it should support fundamental research and 
education, both undergraduate and graduate. 

8. Most scientists feel that the Foundation 
should also support directed research. A ma- 
jority favor support of development work. A 
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majority favor inclusion of classified, as well 
as unclassified, projects. The Association of 
Oak Ridge Engineers and Scientists and some 
other associations are strohgly opposed to 
support of development work and classi- 


-fied projects. Only AORES has suggested 


opposing inclusion of a division of national 
defense. 


It does not seem to me that these results 
justify opposition to the present bill. Rather, 
continued bickering among scientists may 
jeopardize the chance of getting any legisla- 
tion. We have gone on record and stated our 
preferences. Now, in the best interests of 
science and the welfare of the country, I be- 
lieve we should give full support to the bill 
S. 526, which has such illustrious backing in 
Congress, but urge amendment. Serious op- 
position to features of that bill should have 
been started last fall. I cannot believe that 
opposition at this late date will find much 
support among scientists as a whole. 


Il. SENATE VOTES ON SCIENCE LEGISLATION IN 
THE 79TH CONG. AND CONFIRMATION OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION IN THE 80TH 
CONG. 


KEY TO SYMBOLS 


A—Smith substitute for S. 1850, July 2, 1946. 
B—Substitute board for director. 3 
C—Substitute for patent provisions of S. 1850, 
D—Hart amendment to cut out social sciences, 
E—Hart amendment to cut out scholarships. 
F—Passage of 8, 1850, July 3, 1946, 

G—RBricker proposal to recommit nominations of 
none ic Energy Commission, Apr. 3, 1047. 


— Yes. 
S pid not vote, 
X—Not in Senate in 79th Cong. 
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H. SENATE VOTES ON SCIENCE LEGISLATION IN 
THE 79TH CONG, AND CONFIRMATION OF THE 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION IN THE 80TH 
conec.—continued 
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II. LETTER TO SENATOR SMITH, OF NEW JERSEY, 
DATED MARCH 26, 1947 


MarcH 26, 1947. 
The Honorable Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SMITH: Science is in need of 
Federal support. This need has been ade- 
quately described in “Science, the Endless 
Frontier,” and many other places. Funda- 
mental scientific research and scientific edu- 
cation are the important fields that espe- 
cially need support. They are the supply 
of knowledge and manpower that our tech- 
nology is based on. 

The situation is acute because both these 
fields were neglected during the war. In ad- 
dition, Europe, which used to lead the war 
in fundamental research, is now bankrupt. 

The obvious and easy avenues of nature 
have, to a large extent, been explored. As a 
result, research becomes increasingly expen- 
sive and more thorough training of scientists 
is needed. At the same time the private 
support of fundamental research has grown 
steadily less. 

Although the United States has led the 
world in schooling up to the college level, 
advanced training has always been the privi- 
lege of the few. As society depends more on 
Science it is necessary to exploit all the 
scholarly resources of our population. 

Government support of science is not new. 
Agriculture, health, and cancer are a few 
of the fields that are now subsidized. There 
are many Government laboratories and spe- 
cial projects. But there is no agency to con- 
oy itself with the health of science in gen- 
eral. 

Science is the frontier of 1947, in a very 
real sense. Just as Federal encouragement 
of exploration and settling frontiers has paid 
off in the past, support of science will pay 
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off in the future. It cannot be ignored with- 
out jeopardizing the health and nee of 
the Nation in the near future. 

The following estimate is given in “Science, 
the Endless Frontier” on the cost: 


First year | Fifth year 


20, 000, 000 


The budget should be considered sepa- 
rately from the bill, but it is worth noting 
the following factors in this connection: 

1. The GI bill of rights, together with the 
accumulation of scholarships and fellow- 
ships. 

2. The armed forces recognized the need 
for support of the natural sciences. They 
have already instituted many projects in 
fundamental research. Thus, many of the 
more expensive items in this division have 
already been budgeted. Presumably, the 
services would turn these projects, with the 
funds, over to the Foundation. The amount 
of these grants is between twenty and forty 
million dollars. 

3. It is entirely likely that much of what 
might fall in the Division of National De- 
fense is also provided for. It is not evident 
how much of this might be turned over to 
the Foundation and how much might better 
be continued under the present agencies. 

Many features of S. 526 are excellent and 
have our wholehearted approval. Among 
these are the emphasis on fundamental re- 
search and education, the flexibility in the 
divisional structure, provision for inter- 
national cooperation, the phrasing used 
throughout which would permit support of 
those aspects of the social sciences which 
are truly “scientific” in character. 

The Federation of American Scientists is 
opposed to the board type of administration 
which is proposed in S. 526. We believe the 
reasons for the board structure are: 

1. To avoid political appointments. 

2. To provide for long-range continuity of 
program. This is an important point be- 
cause research and education cannot be ex- 
pected to bring results on a short-range basis. 

We are opposed to the board structure be- 
cause: 

1. Under the proposed structure the au- 
thority rests largely with the Foundation 
which is liable to be unwieldy and delay mak- 
ing important decisions. 

2. There is no clear line of responsibility. 
This may encourage buck passing. It would 
be nearly impossible to change a poor ap- 
pointment. The administrator is only re- 
sponsible to the Foundation, not the Presi- 
dent or Congress. 

3. The board might be made up of indi- 
viduals interested in the same institutions 
which would receive some of the grants. 
This would be embarrassing all around. 

The council (the policy body) of the feder- 
ation, unanimously prefers direct appoint- 
ment of an administrator or a full-time com- 
mission, They feel that it would be an im- 
provement to decrease the size of the board. 

The federation would prefer patent pro- 
visions similar to those in S. 525. We would 
not like to see the possibility of getting a 
bill jeopardized on this account and recog- 
nize that the patent situation as a whole 
should be reviewed. 

The Government and the services are em- 
ploying many young men whose education 
and training were interrupted by the war. 
We would recommend adding to section 9 a 
provision enabling Government employees 
to take advantage of the fellowship program 
without losing their status and seniority. 
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We hope that the War Department and the 
Navy Department will be able to turn over 
research contracts and funds to the Foun- 
dation. If this is not possible under the 
present wording of the bill, such provisions 
should be nade. 

Some question has been raised by our 
membership as to the need of a Division of 
National Defense. Any fundamental re- 
search may or may not be of interest in this 
respect. Once the application is definitely 
established, however, the research is applied 
rather than fundamental. Then, for effec- 
tive development and for security p 
it might be better to turn the project over 
to the services. We realize the need for 
Maison and exchange of information with 
the military. It is clear that they must be 
in a position to learn of any developments 
which would be of interest to them. 

We feel that it is especially important 
that grants be made in such a way as to in- 
sure the wholesome growth of scientific cen- 
ters throughout he country. This means 
that the grants should not tend to build up 
the presently strong institutions but, while 
supporting them, it should also aid and en- 
courage institutions throughout the country. 
We would favor some specific provision that 
would assure that a substantial part of the 
grants would be made on a geographic and 
population basis throughout the country. 

We do not have complete unanimity on 
such questions as these. We recognize that 
we are not especially qualified to speak on 
administrative matters. But our organiza- 
tion has a fairly representative cross section 
of scientific opinion, old and young, liberal 
and conservative. 

We are very interested in getting a National 
Science Foundation bill passed and in get- 
ting a bill as satisfactory as possible to those 
who will support it, work under it, and bene- 
fit from it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. A. HIGINBOTHAM, 
Executive Secretary. 


IV. SENATOR SMITH’S ANSWER TO PRECEDING 
LETTER 


Manch 28, 1947. 

Dear Mr. HIGINBOTHAM: I am indebted to 
you for the profund exposition of the need 
for a National Science Foundation contained 
in your letter of March 26. 

Congress has given a very considerable 
amount of time to the study of this legisla- 
tion. Over 150 witnesses have been heard 

during the last 20 months. 

In addition to this testimony, many letters 
and resolutions have been received, some of 
which represent free and unbiased evalua- 
tions, and some of which are actuated by 
small but aggressive political-action groups. 
It is the duty of Congress to weigh this data, 
but there also comes a time when it is the 
prerogative of Congress to decide the issues 
in legislature debate. 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has reported S. 526, as amended, with the 
unanimous bipartisan support of the com- 
mittee. Senators THOMAS, CORDON, REVER- 
COMB, SALTONSTALL, MAGNUSON, and Fu- 
BRIGHT joined me on the Senate bill and ex- 
pressed confidence that all scientific groups 
will recognize the need to support a single 
bill, 

I am hopeful that the Federation will put 
the need for a Foundation above their per- 
sonal preferences. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


V. RESULTS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA POLL 

1. Should Congress establish a National 
Science Foundation? 179 yes; 3 no; 1 un- 
decided. 

2. Prefer bill similar to S. 1850. 109 yes; 
prefer bill similar to H. R. 6448. 47 yes; 
other, 6 yes; undecided, 4 yes; abstain, 17. 

3. Some provision for patents should be 
included. 163 yes; 6 no; 4 undecided, 
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4. Include some provision for social-sclence 
research. 136 yes; 30 no; 3 undecided; 14 
abstain. 


VI. THE POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE ASSOCIATION OF OAK RIDGE ENGINEERS 
AND SCIENTISTS IS GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING 
LETTER TO DR. E. E. DAY, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
INTER-SOCIETY COMMITTEE, DATED MARCH 27 
(A PEW SENTENCES HAVE BEEN OMITTED) 


Dr. EDMUND E. Day, 
Chairman, Inter-Society Committee 
for a National Science Foundation, 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: Detailed examination of the two 
principal bills, S. 526 and S. 525, has led the 
committee to question that the enactment 
of either of these bills in their present form 
would implement the objectives of scientists, 
Our concern centers on the inclusion of basic 
research and military development in a single 
bill. The executive committee passed the 
following resolution: 

The executive committee of the AORES 
favors the passage of National Science Foun- 
dation legislation which provides for the sup- 
port of research and scholastic aid in all 
scientific fields which can be expected to 
promote the general welfare. 

It should be the stated aim of the National 
Science Foundation to foster that type of 
scientific activity generally referred to as 
basic research. The distinction between basic 
research and developmental research will re- 
quire continuing redefinition by responsible 
boards in the various fields of science. 

The support of developmental research, in- 
cluding industrial and military, should not 
be the responsibility of the National Sclence 
Foundation. 

Requests for support by the National 
Science Foundation should be considered 
only for nonprofit organizations, such as 
universities, colleges, and civilian agencies of 
the Government; the military branches of 
the Government should be specifically ex- 
cluded from such support. 

All work and findings supported by Na- 
tional Science Foundation funds should be 
unpatentable, unclassified, and fully pub- 
lished, 

We believe that a great majority of scien- 
tists agree with our position in principle. 
Our executive committee has considered 
carefully the reasons which prompt many 
scientists to regard the support of at least 
one of the pending bills necessary, even in 
their present form. We know that to some 
scientists, almost any kind of a National Sci- 
ence Foundation appears preferable to the 
present state of affairs, in which university 
research is being largely subsidized by the 
Army and Navy. If this premise be accepted, 
. tactical considerations might dictate a com- 
promise on the inclusion of military research. 
We feel, however, that science may be losing 
more than it gains by such a compromise. 

Following are some of the considerations 
on which our conclusions are based: 

1, Basic research, from which stems all 
developmental research, flourishes only when 
there is free exchange of information. On 
the other hand, military research—which 
is usually developmental in nature, is neces- 
sarily secret. Both require Federal support, 
but the interests of each are best served by 
keeping separate the administration of such 
support. The following differences illustrate 
the propriety of this separation: The func- 
tion of the supervisory agency in a research 
institution is generally that of sponsorship 
and provision of services, rather than that of 
management, control, and regulation. More- 
over, in an organization devoted to either 
military or industrial development, ideas and 
methods frequently originate from the top 
and filter downward. The organization is 
generally designed to facilitate this fow. In 
a research institution on the other hand, 
ideas originate throughout the organization, 
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2. Under the pending bills; the secrecy reg- 
ulations and provisions for classification of 
information which are appropriate to mili- 
tary research, will tend to be carried over to 
the basic research supported by the Founda- 
tion. The best way to avoid this is to keep 
the two distinct. 

3. If the scope of the National Science 
Foundation should be confined to basic re- 
search and education, we may be confident 
that the needs of military research will not 
be neglected by the Congress. On the other 
hand, if under present world conditions, the 
support of military research should be in- 
cluded as a function of the Foundation, 
there is real danger that military consider- 
ations will tend to dominate. 

4. The military could continue to employ 
civilian scientists, as they are now doing. 
They could also keep abreast of important 
advances in basic research without being 
directly connected with the Foundation, 
since the results of all basic research would 
be published freely. 

5. In the legislative mill a bill is often 
crippled by damaging amendments. A 
Science Foundation bill which includes pro- 
visions for military research is particularly 
vulnerable to ill-considered amendments 
prompted by concern over military questions. 
This danger would be lessened if the scope 
of the bill were confined to science and edu- 
cation. 


Mr. MORSE. I have also received a 
letter from Mr. Richard M. Ember- 
son, who is president of one of the 
scientific groups who went over the 
record of the debate of last Friday, and 
who made very clear to me, in a letter 
received this morning, that he approves 
of the stand I took in the debate at that 
time. He points out that the position 
taken by me represents the point of view 
of the scientists of his association. I 
ask to have his letter incorporated in 
the Recor as part of my remarks at this 
Point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION OF SCIENTISTS, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1947, 
The Honorable Wayne L. MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Senate Office Building. 

Dear Sm: enclosed is a copy of an informal 
memorandum prepared by a committee of the 
Washington Association of Scientists relating 
to the Senate debate on S. 526 during the past 
week. We regret that circumstances made 
impossible our offering you a more present- 
able typescript, but we felt the matter to be 
urgent enough to dfSpense with formality. 

We hope that the memorandum may be of 
some assistance to you in the splendid fight 
you are making for an effective National 
Science Foundation Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD M. EMBERSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
close the debate on the first amendment, 
because I think the two branches of my 
amendment should be kept separate. I 
am sure, from what they have told me, 
there are certain Senators who will vote 
for the first branch of my amendment, 
who will not vote for the second branch. 
Therefore, I should like to proceed to a 
vote on my first amendment. I close, 
by saying that I have, as I think anybody 
who wants to take the time to study the 
ReEcorp will agree, demonstrated unques- 
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tionably that the great majority of our 
college presidents and our scientists in 
the State universities and land-grant 
colleges feel it is essential, if we are going 
to have a sound National Science Foun- 
dation program, that the bill contain the 
first amendment, which I now offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption of the first 
branch of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The Senator from Oregon has re- 
worded and divided his proposed amend- 
ment. The question is now on agreeing 
to the first branch, wherein on page 15, 
between lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert certain language, which the clerk 
will state. 

Mr. WHITE. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BALD- 
win in the chair). The absence of a 
quorum is suggested. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill Pepper 
Baldwin Hoey Reed 

Ball Holland Revercomb 
Brewster Ives Robertson, Va. 
Bricker Jenner Ro » Wyo. 
Bridges Johnson, Colo, Russell 
Brooks Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Bushfleld Kem Smith 

Butler Kilgore Sparkman 
Byrd Knowland Stewart 
Cain Taft 

Capper Lucas Taylor 
Chavez McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Connally McClellan „Utah 
Cooper McFarland Thye 

Cordon McGrath Tobey 
Donnell McKellar Tydings 
Downey McMahon Umstead 
Dworshak Magnuson Vandenberg 
Ecton Malone Wagner 
Ellender Martin Watkins 
Ferguson Maybank Wherry 
Fulbright Millikin White 
George Moore Wiley 
Gurney Morse Wiliams 
Hatch Murray Wilson 
Hawkes O'Conor Young 
Hayden O'Daniel 


Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty- 
five Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr, AIKEN, Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to be excused from the Senate on 
official business in connection with a con- 
ference with State officials. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the request is granted. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the natural 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first 
branch of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], as 
modified. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, we 
stand at the threshold of a new era of 
achievement in scientific research. Al- 
most every field of science has at hand 
the basis for rapid advance. Even some 
of the less spectacular byproducts of 
scientific research can be the starting 
Point of new experimental methods and 
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even of whole new sciences. The pro- 
duction, in significant quantities, of 
radioactive isotopes opens up a vast new 
field of research in biology, chemistry, 
medicine, and industrial sciences. I 
have listened enough to the scientists to 
realize that the production of a radio- 
active isotope of carbon can make pos- 
sible experiments which will plunge deep 
into the innermost secrets of physiologi- 
cal precesses, and of the behavior of or- 
ganic chemicals. But the cost of such 
isotopes is so great, that only Federal 
support can supply the funds which will 
make such experiments possible. Here is 
a clear case where the very progress of 
science depends on the establishment of 
Federal support of basic research. 

John Quincy Adams, in his first mes- 
sage to Congress in 1825, said: 

In assuming her station among the civilized 
nations of the earth it would seem that our 
Nation has contracted the engagement to 
contribute her share of mind, of labor, and 
of expense to the improvement of those parts 
of knowledge which lie beyond the reach of 
individual acquisition. 


Now, as the boundaries of knowledge 
are being rapidly pressed back, it is our 
obligation to provide the means for solv- 
ing those problems which lie beyond the 
reach of individual acquisition. I do 
not mean that we must find a substitute 
for the labors of individual scientists, for 
this is the very essence of scientific re- 
search. Rather, I believe that the Fed- 
eral Government must provide whatever 
the individual scientist needs to make 
his efforts bear fruit. 

I know there are some who say that 
Science has now become such a terrible 
instrument of destruction that we must 
now call a halt to its advancement. No 
scientist can support such an idea, and 
history has shown that every such 
attempt to restrain human progress is 
doomed to failure. 

Rather, I think we must face the issue 
squarely. If we have now learned how 
to harness the very forces of the sun, if 
we can now achieve such scientific mir- 
acles, then certainly it lies within our 
power to solve the economic and political 
problems which threaten to turn our 
knowledge into destructive channels. 
This is an obligation which all of us 
must meet. Scientists have begun to 
play an ever more critical role in this 
great project. I think the people of our 
Nation should be proud of all the men 
of science who have begun to find the 
means of explaining to the world that 
scientific progress and human progress 
cannot follow separate paths. 

It is my firm purpose to do what I 
can, within the Congress, to provide for 
all science and for all scientists the sup- 
port which they need and deserve. The 
proposed Science Foundation can be a 
national investment that may yield un- 
dreamed of returns in knowledge, in 
wealth, and in human progress. But its 
immediate value may be dwarfed if it 
will also make science a more vital part 
of our Nation’s heritage—if it draws 
scientists ever deeper into the stream of 
democratic advance that has made our 
Nation great. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
amendment offered by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon will improve the Na- 
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tional Science Foundation Act. I wish 
to emphasize that this is a very impor- 
tant program, and it is necessary for the 
Senate to be very careful in creating 
the Foundation so that it follows sound 
democratic lines which will assure the 
Nation the fullest possible benefits. 

It has been said on the fioor, Mr. 
President, that the Foundation which is 
to be established will be very careful in 
seeing that the funds are equitably dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation, and 
that therefore no mention of the way in 
which the funds shall be distributed need 
be made in the legislation. 

Mr. President, some of us from the 
sparsely populated States are very happy 
to have the proponents of the measure 
as it is tell us that they will take care of 
us; but if they intend to do so, we would 
just as soon have such a provision in the 
bill itself, so that we can be certain. 

I believe that the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon is reasonable. 
Two-fifths of the 25 percent allotment 
of funds is to be allocated to the States 
equally. In the State of Idaho we prob- 
ably have no scientific equipment worthy 
to undertake some vast project; but, as 
I understand, the very name of the pro- 
posed institution describes its purpose. 
Its name is the National Science Foun- 
dation. While I realize that the word 
“Foundation” is not used in that sense, 
nevertheless, we are laying the founda- 
tion for a broad program of scientific 
research. It is not a question of being 
at war, when we must apply the money 
where facilities are available at the mo- 
ment to get the quickest possible result. 
It seems to me that the object of this 
institution—at least I hope so—is actu- 
ally to lay the foundation. If we are 
to do that, as has been pointed out, some 
of these funds should go to all the States, 
including the little States which do not 
have great institutions of learning, so 
that we can make a start, at least, and 
contribute our share to the scientific ad- 
vancement of our Nation and mankind 
in general, 

Mr. President, I hope that both amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon will 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. TAFT, Mr. WHITE, 
and other Senators asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk was about to state the amendment. 
The modified amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, be- 
tween lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

(c) Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research activities (exclud- 
ing funds expressly appropriated for na- 
tional defense), not less than 25 percent 
shall be apportioned among the States as 
follows: Two-fifths shall be apportioned 
among the States in equal shares, and the 
remainder shall be apportioned among the 
States in the proportion that their respective 
populations bears to the population of all the 
States, determined according to the last pre- 
ceding decennial census. The amounts 80 
apportioned to each State shall, except as 
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hereinafter provided, be available for ex- 
penditure only for carrying on research ac- 
tivities in the facilities of tax-supported col- 
leges and universities (including the land- 
grant colleges) within such State pursuant - 
to contracts or other financial arrangements. 
In making such contracts or other financial 
arrangements, the Foundation shall give each 
college or university the widest latitude in 
its selection of individual research projects. 
Notwithstanding the fact that funds may 
have been apportioned to any State under 
the provisions of this subsection, the Foun- 
dation shall obligate itself by contracts or 
other financial arrangements with the tax- 
supported colleges or universities within such 
State to expend only such part of the funds 
apportioned to such State as the Foundation 
determines may be expended, pursuant to 
proposals submitted by such colleges and 
universities, in a manner which is consistent 
with such general program and standards as 
the Foundation may establish in order to 
carry out the objectives and provisions of 
this act. Any funds apportioned to any 
State which the Foundation does not, within 
9 months after the date such funds are so 
apportioned, obligate itself to expend pur- 
suant to contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments entered into with tax-supported col- 
leges or universities within such State shall 
revert to the general funds of the Foundation 
and thereafter be available either within or 
without such State, or both, for expenditure 
by the Foundation for the purpose of con- 
ducting research activities in the same man- 
ner in which such activities may be con- 
ducted with unapportioned funds of the 
Foundation. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawail, and Puerto Rico, 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire merely to say that the same rea- 
sons which moved me to support the 
amendment which was offered last week 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kitcore] impel me to support this 
amendment. I think no one can look 
abroad in the world today without real- 
izing that one of the great difficulties of 


-our time has been the development of 


the principle of central management. 
We have the managerial complex in 
business and we have it in government. 
If there is any conflict of ideology in the 
world to which Americans should open 
their eyes it is the conflict between the 
managerial state, upon the one hand, 
and, on the other, the free competitive 
enterprise which has been the philos- 
ophy of America since its foundation. 

The reason why I believe this amend- 
ment should be adopted is that without 
it we shall have in the bill an exemplifi- 
cation of the principle of central man- 
agement. Senators who have opposed 
adoption of this amendment apparently 
resent every suggestion which is made 
that perhaps the Directors of the Foun- 
dation may not consider the applications 
of every college and university in the 
Nation. But the history of the develop- 
ment of all phases of our industrial, com- 
mercial, and scientific discovery has 
shown not only the concentration of 
managerial power but the disposition of 
those who exercise that power not to ex- 
tend recognition to those who are out- 
side the particular circle. 

The United States and the people of 
the United States have become great and 
prosperous because they have preserved 
opportunity. This amendment will be a 
provision to preserve opportunity by lay- 
ing a positive direction upon those to 
whom will be given almost plenary pow- 
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er with respect to the management of 
science in the future to recognize appli- 
cations which come from institutions 
within each of the States. 

The trouble in the world is central- 
ism—centralized authority in business 
and centralized authority in government. 
Unless we adopt provisions of law which 
will guarantee decentralization we can- 
not escape the corroding influences and 
effects of continued centralization. Un- 
less this amendment is adopted, it will 
be within the power of the directors of 
this organization to say where, when, and 
by whom new scientific opportunities 
may be taken advantage of. 

We are told that we should trust our- 
selves to the good will of the wise and 
good men who will be selected. No one 
knows who they will be. We have a fond 
hope that they will be men of the high- 
est conceptions of public service and of 
devotion to the public interest. But 
some officials who have been appointed 
in the past have fallen below that high 
estate. We know that to be a fact. What 
purpose can there possibly be, then, to 
write into the law a rule by wich we 
shall guarantee to keep the door of op- 
portunity open in the field of science in 
each one of the States? Decentraliza- 
tion, Mr. President, is of the greatest im- 
portance; and if in this bill of all bills 
we overlook it, we shall be creating an 
instrumentality whereby science can be 
made a device for promoting centraliza- 
tion. 

The study of science, the development 
of great inventions and discoveries, is a 
matter which requires the highest tech- 
nical skill. The man in the street can- 
not hope to judge what is right or wrong 
with reference to the action of a scien- 
tist. It is beyond his grasp. If we do not 
have a standard set down in the law, we 
may be certain that those who are to 
have control over the National Founda- 
tion will be under constant temptation 
to deny opportunity to those who are 
growing up in the various States. If 
there is one thing which the war proved 
to us, Mr. President, it seems to me it is 
that in every community in the land, in 
every little village, in every county there 
are young men and young women of the 
greatest natural capacity. It was the re- 
sourcefulness of the soldiers of the 
United States that made them irresisti- 
ble upon the field. It was the resource- 
fulness of our men in the Navy that 
made such an all-conquering power. 
These men were men of intelligence and 
individual capacity. It seems to me, Mr. 
President, that no one can doubt that 
opportunity should be extended to them. 

I shall certainly give my support to 
both amendments. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I am 
impelled to say a few words in connec- 
tion with the pending question. 

We have a new president at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia who was one of 
the executives working on the atomic 
bomb. He worked on the entire Man- 
hattan project in an executive capacity 
and also as scientist during the de- 
velopment of the program. After that 
he went to the University of West Vir- 
gina. He had never been previously con- 
nected with it. Naturally, I feel that a 
suggestion coming from a person of his 
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background merits serious consideration. 
The suggestion in the form of a telegram 
was received by me this morning urging 
my unqualified support of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], or some amendment 
which would set aside at least a portion 
of the funds to be used in publicly sup- 
ported educational institutions through- 
out the United States in such a manner 
that they could not be diverted there- 
from. 

Another thing which impels me to 
speak is the apparent utter lack of un- 
derstanding of the purpose of the pro- 
posed Foundation. I think I havea right 
to speak regarding such lack of under- 
standing. I have been working on this 
subject for more than 5 years. I have 
consulted all the leading educators. As 
I previously stated, I conducted hearings 
and heard all the 150 witnesses, including 
leading scientists and leading educators 
of the United States, as well as a great 
number of businessmen, all of whom, 
excepting one, recommended the bill 
which was passed by the Senate last 
year which contained features incorpo- 
rated in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from.Oregon. Dr. Jewett was 
the exception. He is opposed to any work 
of this kind. He was opposed to any 
Government research program of any 
kind. 

Mr. President, the lack of understand- 
ing was also plainly evident on Friday by 
the fact that all the debate and all the 
questions opposing the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Oregon went 
only to the question of the results of re- 
search in terms of discoveries and inven- 
tions. In support of my own amendment 
I spoke and explained that that was not 
the purpose of the Foundation; that the 
primary purpose of the Foundation was 
to develop the brains, the research abil- 
ity, and research personnel adequate to 
meet our problems. 

Mr. President, if an invention is re- 
quired, let a sufficiently large reward be 
offered and the invention will be pro- 
vided. If there is an abundance of re- 
search-trained men in the country it is 
not necessary to offer a reward or to 
make any special drive. Their brains 
will produce the inventions sought. 

I was very much interested a while 
ago in talking to the Capitol physician, 
Captain Calver, who has been interested 
in research along medical lines for years. 
He made a criticism. He said, “I think 
many of those who are debating this 
question are wrong. They are talking 
about inventions instead of talking 
about the development of people to make 
inventions.” 

We are lacking at this time approxi- 
mately 60,000 research workers due to 
the fact that we drafted all our scien- 
tific students during the war. This is 
probably the only country in the world 
that did that. We have to make up that 
shortage. 

The question before the Senate in 
connection with the amendment is, Are 
we seeking to subsidize the development 
of a few inventions to be privately pat- 
ented and exploited at the expense of 
the people who pay for them, or are we 
seeking to develop the personnel to 
overcome a shortage which was manifest 
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during the war and which had existed 
before the war, but which had never 
been called to our attention? Are we 
going to develop scientists or are we 
going to develop a few serums, a new 
paint or two, or possibly a new type of 
stick-fast lip stick, or something of that 
kind? That, in my opinion, is the point 
which is before the Senate. If we fol- 
low the bill as drafted, without amend- 
ment, there are no restrictions. It may 
mean the subsidizing of one single com- 
mercial laboratory with the entire sum 
of money provided, because there is 
nothing in the bill which says that that 
cannot be done. We could spend every 
cent of the entire amount on one 
privately owned commercial laboratory, 
and not permit one cent to go even to 
MIT or Harvard, or any other insti- 
tution. But, Mr. President, where can 
we find scientists to go ahead with that 
private laboratory 10 or 12 years from 
now, in view of the fact that all the top- 
flight men of science have said that it 
is the young scientist, the man under 35 
or the woman under 35 years of age, who 
is the real basic research worker, who 
forges ahead and discovers things in the 
unexplored field of natural laws. 

Mr. President, that is where this pro- 
posal for a National Science Foundation 
is being misrepresented, in that the public 
is being informed that we seek a new 
wrinkle relative to the atomic bomb, or 
a new hull line for a ship, or a new fuel, 
or a new invention of some kind—per- 
haps a new refrigerator. But such 
things will not do us much good. What 
is really important is, not the g etual in- 
vention but the ability to produce inven- 
tions when necessary or to make dis- 
coveries when necessary. Such ability is 
the foundation of the strength of a na- 
tion. I have always maintained that the 
strength of a nation lies in the will and 
ability of its manpower to make accom- 
plishments. Even though we might be 
the most powerful industrial nation in 
the world, if we had only a small man- 
power or a manpower that was not 
trained to defend itself or was not sus- 
ceptible of such training or had no desire 
to defend itself, our Nation would col- 
lapse, just as France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land did in the days of crisis. 

On the other hand, if we have suffi- 
cient manpower in the realms of science, 
and if they possess adequate skill and 
training and inquiring minds, they will 
meet any crisis which may arise. But 
our Nation will not be in that situation 
unless we make sure that people all over 
the United States are trained along those 
lines. For instance, if the University of 
West Virginia were asked to de research 
in connection with the propagation of 
lobsters, those who engaged in the re- 
search would not be very greatly inter- 
ested in it. Similarly, if Bowdoin Col- 
lege in Maine were asked to do certain 
research in respect to coal, the persons 
at Bowdoin who did that work would not 
be particularly interested in it. On the 
other hand, the scientists at the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia would have a 
keen interest in research in coal and the 
scientists at Bowdoin College would have 
a keen interest in research relative to 
lobsters, and in both cases the faculty 
and scientists engaged in such work 
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would do their utmost to achieve the 
maximum of accomplishment. In short, 
Mr. President, the best results will be 
obtained, all other things being equal, 
by having the research work done in 
localities in which there is a natural 
interest in the fields under consideration. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I wish to say that I am 
in favor of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon, and I should like to 
know when I shall have an opportunity 
to vote upon it. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator will have 
such an opportunity in several minutes, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. President, by my recent remarks 
I have been attempting to cure the utter 
misapprehension which exists in regard 
to the application of the funds to be con- 
trolled by the Foundation. There has 
been widespread misunderstanding of 
the theory in regard to the Foundation, 
and there has been an erroneous belief 
that the funds might be improperly 
diverted to such an extent that eventu- 
ally the Foundation would be unable to 
continue, and the necessary work, of 
vital importance to the Nation as a whole, 
would not be done. 

Mr. President, I say that if we are not 
careful the Foundation will eventually be 
destroyed. Accordingly, I expect to sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, I shall 
chee the Senate for only a few min- 
utes. 

I have been greatly interested in the 
presentation of the amendment by the 
junior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]. I have been impressed not only 
with his sincerity but with the great vol- 
ume of work and research which he has 
done in connection with the amendment. 
I have been considerably in doubt as to 
whether the amendment should be sup- 
ported. 

I have now reached the conclusion that 
I shall not vote for the amendment, and 
I should like to state briefiy one of the 
reasons—lI believe it is the predominant 
reason—why I shall not vote for it. I 
have tried to look at the operation of the 
amendment from a practical standpoint, 
Mr. President, let us suppose that the 
amendment is adopted. It provides that 
certain funds shall be apportioned among 
the States, and it makes mandatory pro- 
vision that they shall be, while providing 
that a certain power of veto, so to speak, 
Shall reside in the Foundation. So let 
us suppose that the amendment is 
adopted, and that thereafter an insti- 
tution in a certain State makes to the 
Foundation a proposal which, on its face, 
meets with the prescribed standards laid 
down by the Foundation. Obviously, if 
the institution presents a very convinc- 
ing argument, prima facie, that the funds 
have been apportioned to the State in 
which it is located, it seems to me that 
from a practical standpoint that institu- 
tion will have a beneficial presumption 
in its own favor that it is entitled to the 
appropriation it seeks, provided only 
that it makes a case, which upon the 
record, will indicate that it is capa- 
ble of carrying out the contract. So 
it seems to me that when, following 
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the adoption of the amendment, such an 
institution within a given State makes 
such a proposal to the Foundation, the 
Foundation immediately will be con- 
fronted with very great difficulty in re- 
jecting the proposal without reflecting 
upon either the honesty or the ability 
of the institution which makes the ap- 
plication. Notwithstanding that the in- 
stitution may be honest and may present 
standards or may be in compliance with 
standards which are in harmony with 
those of the Foundation, nevertheless it 
May well be that such an institution 
would not actually be qualified to per- 
form the work. In such case, suppose 
the Foundation took the bull by the 
horns and rejected the proposal. Does 
it not seem perfectly clear that if it 
adopted that policy throughout the 
United States as to institutions in vari- 
ous States which it might think did not 
meet the specific qualifications, the al- 
most certain result, in the long run, 
would be that the institutions whose pro- 
posals were rejected would have hard 
feeling and distrust and positive hatred 
against the Foundation? 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the amendment is based on a fallacy, in 
that from a practical standpoint the 
amendment would make it exceedingly 
difficult for the Foundation to administer 
the fund while maintaining the freedom 
of judgment to which it seems to me it 
should be entitled. 

I, for one, believe that in view of the 
safeguards which are prescribed in the 
bill itself, we can rely upon the Foun- 
dation to make the proper allocation of 
the funds, and that under those circum- 
stances there is no necessity to impose 
the restrictions which the amendment 
would apply. 

It will be recalled that the bill provides 
that the persons nominated for appoint- 
ment shall first be appointed by the 
President. That in itself is some safe- 
guard. The bill further provides that 
they shall be appointed by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Cer- 
tainly that is some safeguard. In addi- 
tion, the bill requires that those who are 
appointed must be recognized leaders in 
the field of engineering or education or 
public affairs, and shall be selected solely 
on the basis of established records of 
distinguished service, and without re- 
gard to political, social, or religious fac- 
tors, and shall be so selected as to pro- 
vide a representation of the views of 
scientific leaders in all areas of the 
United States. In addition to that, Mr. 
President, the President of thë United 
States is requested, in connection with 
making nominations of persons to be 
appointed as members, to give due con- 
sideration to any recommendations for 
nominations which may be submitted to 
him by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Association of Land Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the National 
Association of State Universities, or by 
other scientific or educational organiza- 
tions. It is difficult to conceive how 
more effective and powerful safeguards 
can be thrown around the determination 
of the character and quality of members 
of the Foundation than the bill has 
thrown around them, I, for one, am 
willing to take the chance, if you please, 
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at least for the time, of seeing how the 
Foundation will work. As a matter of 
fact, this is not an irrevocable bill. If we 
find, in the course of a year or two, or 5 
years, or any number of years, that the 
Foundation is not showing that fairness 
‘with respect to the administration of its 
trust which we would expect from per- 
sons of this high character and standing, 
the Congress of the Uhited States can 
then remedy the error into which we 
shall have fallen. 

Bearing in mind the suggestions which 
I have made, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I shall vote against the 
amendment presented by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first branch 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] which the clerk will 
state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 
between lines 10 and 11, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


(c) Of the funds appropriated to the 
Poundation for research activities (excluding 
funds expressly appropriated for national 
defense), not less than 25 percent shall be 
apportioned among the States as follows: 
Two-fifths shall be apportioned, among the 
States in equal shares, and the remainder 
shall be apportioned among the States in 
the proportion that their respective popula- 
tions bear to the population of all the States, 
determined according to the last preceding 
decennial census. The amounts so appor- 
tioned to each State shall, except as herein- 
after provided, be available for expenditure 
only for carrying on research activities in the 
facilities of tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities (including the land-grant colleges) 
within such State pursuant to contracts of 
other financial arrangements. In making 
such contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments, the Foundation shall give each college 
or university the widest latitude in its selec- 
tion of individual research projects. Not- 
withstanding the fact that funds may have 
been apportioned to any State under the pro- 
visions of this subsection, the Foundation 
shall obligate itself by contracts or other 
financial arrangements with the tax-sup- 
ported colleges or universities within such 
State to expend only such part of the funds 
apportioned to such State as the Foundation 
determines may be expended, pursuant to 
proposals submitted by such colleges and uni- 
versities, in a manner which is consistent 
with such general program and standards as 
the Foundation may establish in order to 
carry out the objectives and provisions of this 
act. Any funds apportioned to any State 
which the Foundation does not, within 9 
months after the date such funds are so 
apportioned, obligate itself to expend pur- 
suant to contracts or other financial ar- 
rangements entered into with tax-supported 
colleges or universities within such State 
shall thereafter revert to the general funds 
of the Foundation and be available, either 
within or without such State or both, for ex- 
penditure by the Foundation for the purpose 
of conducting research activities in the same 
manner in which such activities may be con- 
ducted with unapportioned funds of the 
Foundation. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr, Reep]. I transfer that pair 
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to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], who, if present, would vote as 
I intend to vote. I am therefore at lib- 
erty to vote, and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], who is absent by leave of the 
Senate, is paired with the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. If present 
and voting the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Kentucky, if present, would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bucx] is necessarily absent, and the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] is 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is unavoidably detained 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aten] is absent on official business by 
leave of the Senate. If present and vot- 
ing the senior Senator from Vermont 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED] 
is unavoidably detained. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EastLAND], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Green], and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are ab- 
sent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. OvERTON] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who would vote 
“yea” if present, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], who 
would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green), and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MYERS] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—42 


Butler Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Connally Kilgore Robertson, Wyo. 
Cordon Lucas Russell 
Downey McClellan Sparkman 
Ecton McFarland Stewart 
Pulbright McGrath Taylor 
George McKellar as, Okla. 
Gurney McMahon Tobey 
Hayden Magnuson Tydings 
Hill Maybank mstead 
Hoey Morse Wagner 
Holland Murray Wilson 
Ives O’Conor Young 
NAYS—40 
Baldwin Hatch Robertson, Va. 
Ball Hawkes Saltonstall 
Brewster Hickenlooper Smith 
Jenner Taft 
Bridges Thomas, Utah 
Brooks Knowland e 
Bushfield Lodge Vandenberg 
Cain McCarthy Watkins 
Capper Malone Wherry 
Cooper White 
Donnell Millikin Wiley 
Dworshak Williams 
Ellender O'Daniel 
Ferguson Revercomb 
NOT VOTING—13 
Aiken Eastland Myers 
Barkley Flanders Overton 
Buck Green Reed 
Byrd 
Capehart McCarran 
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So the first branch of Mr. Morse’s 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MORSE. I move that the vote by 
which the first branch of the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. LUCAS. I move to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the second branch 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Oregon, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, follow- 
ing the amendment just agreed to, in- 
serting subsection (c) between lines 10 
and 11, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(d) Of the funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for research activities (exclud- 
ing funds expressly appropriated for national 
defense), not less than 25 percent shall, 
except as hereinafter provided, be available 
for expenditure, pursuant to contracts or 
other financial arrangements, only for the 
purpose of carrying on research activities in 
the facilities of nonprofit organizations 
(whether or not tax-supported) or for the 
purpose of furnishing facilities (including 
laboratories and other buildings, equipment, 
and supplies) to nonprofit organizations to 
enable such organizations to conduct re- 
search activities. Funds expended for any 
such purpose shall not be required to be 
expended in accordance with any apportion- 
ment among the States. Notwithstanding 
the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Foundation shall not be required to 
enter into any contract or other financial 
arrangement with any nonprofit organization 
providing (1) the carrying on of any research 
activities which the Foundation determines 
would not be consistent with, or would not 
be carried on in a manner consistent with, 
such general program and standards as the 
Foundation may establish in order to carry 
out the objectives and provisions of this 
act; or (2) the furnishing of any facilities 
to such nonprofit organization unless the 
Foundation determines that such nonprofit 
organization has need for such facilities and 
the furnishing of such facilities is advisable 
in the interest of carrying out such general 
program, Any funds available for expendi- 
ture in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
visions of this subsection which the Founda- 
tion does not, within 9 months after such 
funds become available to be so expended, 
obligate itself to expend in accordance with 
such provisions shall thereafter be available 
for expenditure by the Foundation for the 
purpose of carrying on research activities in 
the same manner in which such activities 
may be conducted with any other funds of 
the Foundation. 

(e) No apportionment or expenditure by 
the Foundation pursuant to the provisions 
of subsection (c) or subsection (d) of this 
section shall be counted as an apportion- 
ment or expenditure for the purpose of de- 
termining whether it has complied with the 
other of such subsections. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in sup- 
port of the second branch of my amend- 
ment, I shall insert a memorandum 
which I have received from the Office of 
the legislative counsel explaining the 
meaning of the language I propose. It 
shows that what I said on Friday would 
be accomplished by my amendment is 
what unquestionably would be accom- 
plished by it, particularly in view of the 
final form in which I have submitted 
the amendment today. I ask that the 
memorandum be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. $ 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed iu the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR MORSE 

As requested by you, I have prepared the 
attached redraft of the second proposal con- 
tained in your amendment of April 2, 1947, 
to S. 526, the National Science Foundation 
bill. 

The second proposal contained in your 
amendment of April 2, 1947, provided that 
not less than 25 percent of the funds appro- 
priated to the foundation for research activ- 
ities (other than national defense research 
activities) should be expended “in the facil- 
ities of nonprofit organizations.” The 
amendment went on to provide “In meeting 
the requirements of this subsection, the 
foundation may take into account whatever 
funds may be expended by it for facilities to 
be operated by the land grant, tax supported, 
or other nonprofit organizations, even 
though the title or ownership rights of such 
facilities remain with the United States.” 

The discussion which occurred on the floor 
of the Senate on May 16, 1947, particularly 
that between you and Senator SALTONSTALL, 
indicates that this portion of your amend- 
ment was interpreted as providing that the 
funds so apportioned should be expended for 
the construction of facilities, in other words 
for “brick and mortar.” 

While this portion of your amendment 18 
somewhat ambiguous, it seems to me that 
it does not require that the money so appor- 
tioned be expended exclusively for “brick and 
mortar.” I believe that the correct inter- 
pretation of the amendment’s provisions is 
that at least 25 percent of the funds appro- 
priated would have to be expended pursuant 
to contracts or other financial arrangements 
made by the Foundation with nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The amendment provides that 
the funds shall be expended “in the facilities 
of nonprofit organizations,” I believe that 
the last sentence of the amendment has the 
effect of permitting the Foundation to enter 
into contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments with such nonprofit organizations pro- 
viding either for the carrying on of research 
projects or for the furnishing of facilities 
to such nonprofit organizations. 

The attached redraft of the second pro- 

contained in your amendment of April 
2, 1947, provides that at least 25 percent of 
the funds appropriated for research activi- 
ties (not including national defense research 
activities) shall be available for the purpose 
of entering into contracts or other financial 
arrangements with nonprofit organizations 
providing either for the carrying on of re- 
search projects by such organizations or for 
the furnishing of facilities to such organi- 
gations. In the case of research projects, 
the Foundation would have to determine that 


such projects are consistent with “such gen- 


eral program and standards as the Founda- 
tion may establish in order to carry out the 
objectives of this act.” In the case of con- 
tracts and financial arrangements providing 
for the furnishing of facilities, the Founda- 
tion would have to determine that the non- 
profit organization “has need for such fa- 
cilities and the furnishing of such facilities 
is advisable in the interest of carrying out 
such general program.” If nonprofit organi- 
zations did not, within 9 months after re- 
search funds become available for expendi- 
ture, submit a sufficient number of worthy 
projects to use the funds apportioned to such 
nonprofit organizations, the Foundation 
would then be free to expend such funds for 
any research projects which it might desire 
to support. 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN H. Suums, 
Assistant Counsel. 
May 19, 1947. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the second branch of the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the second branch of 
Mr. Morse’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is still before the Senate and is open to 
further amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a proposed amendment to 
Senat- bill 526, which is offered for my- 
self, the senior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr, Arken] and the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 13, after 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out section 
11 and in lieu thereof to insert: 


USE AND DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Foundation shall make 
and maintain an inventory of all current fed- 
erally financed research and development 
projects. In cooperation with the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the Foundation shall estab- 
lish a central register of all inventions, dis- 
c.veries, patents, patent rights, and findings, 
including references to related data, in which 
the United States or any agency thereof has 
any right, title, or interest, or which pursuant 
to this section have been freely dedicated to 
the public. The Foundation shall record, 
collect, index, and promptly publish or cause 
to be published significant data on all in- 
ventions and discoveries and other findings 
produced in the course of federally financed 
research and development activities, or ar- 
range with other Government agencies for 
such publishing, recording, collecting, and 
indexing. In consultation and collaboration 
with the Library of Congress and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Foundation shall take 
such steps as it may deem necessary to make 
such information and other available signifi- 
cant scientific and technical information ac- 
cessible to the public, including the prepara- 
tion and distribution of reports, periodic 
catalogs, inventories, abstracts, translations, 
bibliographies, and microfilm and other re- 
productions thereof; and for such purposes 
the Foundation may utilize the facilities of 
Government agencies and other organiza- 
tions to the extent that it deems necessary 
or desirable, and may contract for the ex- 
penditure of funds for such purposes without 
regard to the provisions of section 87 of the 
act of January 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 622), and 
section II of the act of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1270; U. S. C., title 44, sec. 111). 

(b) Each contract or other arrangement 
for federally financed research or develop- 
ment entered into between any Government 
agency and any organization shall provide 
that such organization will make available 
to such agency full data on all inventions, 
discoveries, patents, patent rights, and find- 
ings produced in the course of such research 
or development, including such reports with 
respect thereto as may be required by such 
agency. Each Government agency, upon the 
request of the Foundation, shall make avail- 
able to it such data and such reports with 
respect to research and development activi- 
ties financed by such agency, as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this section. 

(c) All inventions, discoveries, or findings 
in which the United States (or any Gov- 
ernment agency), now or hereafter, hold any 
rights, including patent rights, shall be 
made available to the public on a nonexclu- 
sive and on a royalty-free basis to the extent 
the United States or such agency is entitled 
to do so under the rights held by it. Except 
as provided hereafter in this subsection and 
in subsection (d), any invention, discovery, 
or finding hereafter produced in the course 
of federally financed research and develop- 
ment shall, whether or not patented, be 
made freely available to the public and shall, 
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if patented, be freely dedicated to the public. 
The requirements of this subsection, to the 
extent that they require modification of con- 
tracts or other financial arrangements already 
entered into by the United States (or any 
Governmental agency) shall not go into 
effect until 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 

(d) The head.of any Government agency 
financing by contract, or otherwise admin=- 
istering, federally financed research and de- 
velopment activities, may, by stipulation in 
the contract or by other advance agreements 
with any organization, provide for the reten- 
tion by the organization, or by the inventor, 
or by their assignees of such patent rights 
based on discoveries, inventions, or findings 
produced in the course of such research and 
development as the head of such Government 
agency deems fair and equitable, and con- 
sistent with the national interest: Provided, 
That (1) the head of such Government 
agency shall, before entering into any such 
contract or agreement, make a finding that 
the agency has made every reasonable effort 
to arrange for the conduct of the necessary 
research and development without entering 
into a contract containing such provision; 
(2) the organization shall contribute or shall 
have contributed substantially to the devel- 
opment of the particular inventions, discov- 
eries, or findings for which patent rights are 
retained through earlier or current research 
and development activities financed by the 
organization; (3) in every case, the contract 
or agreement shall provide for at least an 
irrevocable, nonexclusive, royalty-free license 
for governmental purposes to the United 
States; and (4), in the case of any nonprofit 
organization, the head of such Government 
agency further determines (A) that the re- 
search and development is essential in the 
field of national defense or in such other 
fields as the President may specify for such 
purpose and, (B) that the patent right. re- 
tained will not be used to serve the special 
benefit of any organization conducted for 
profit or of any individual, and will be made 
available or licensed to applicants on a non- 
exclusive, uniform, and reasonable royalty 
basis. 

In the administration of the provisions 
of this subsection, the head of any Govern- 
ment agency shall be guided by such rules 
and regulations as the President may deem 
necessary and prescribe by Executive order. 

(e) The Foundation shall make a quar- 
terly report to the President and to the Con- 
gress concerning contracts and agreements 
containing the provisions authorized by sub- 
section (d). This report shall include a list 
of all contracts and agreements containing 
such a provision entered into by any Gov- 
ernment agency during the preceding quar- 
ter, the reasons supporting the approval of 
such provision in each case, the amount 
of Federal funds expended or to be expended 
under each contract or agreement contain- 
ing such a provision, the name of the organi- 
zation with which the contract or agreement 
was made, and the general nature of the 
patent rights reserved for private use in 
each case. The report shall also include 
a list of all inventions, discoveries, or find- 
ings in which patent rights were permitted 
to be retained pursuant to the provisions 
of subsection (d) and which were first re- 
corded or finally authorized during the pre- 
ceding quarter, identification of the con- 
tract or agreement under which such inven- 
tions, discoveries, or findings were produced, 
and the nature of the right retained. The 
report shall also include the Foundation’s 
recommendations, if any, for such further 
Executive or legislative section as it may 
deem necessary. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this act, the President, or any per- 
son designated for that purpose by him, may 
exempt from the provisions of this act re- 
lating to dedication to the public, publica- 
tion, dissemination, or making available, any 
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scientific or technical information, data, 
patents, inventions, or discoveries produced 
in the course of federally financed research 
or development or in which the United States 
holds any rights, if and so long as the Presi- 
dent or such designated person determines 
that such exemption is essential in the in- 
terest of national security. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered to the bill by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
and myself is, merely a reoffering of 
the text which was made a part of the 
bill passed by the Senate last year. 
It has been represented to the public 
and in the Senate that this is an 
amendment affecting patent law. I 
may say, Mr. President, for the benefit 
of the Senate that the amendment was 
prepared at the request of a conference 
öf Senators, scientists, and teachers by 
one of the leading patent attorneys of 
the United States under the strict in- 
junction that it should not in any way 
amend the patent law, and it does not 
do so. Any’ statement to the contrary 
arises either from an attempt to misrep- 
resent the effect of the amendment or 
from an ignorance as to its import. 

The amendment simply follows the 
policy adopted by every private research 
laboratory and by every industrial cor- 
poration maintaining research in the 
United States of America, with but one 
exception. By the amendment patent- 
ing of a discovery, except where permit- 
ted by special contract with the Founda- 
tion, is prohibited. In the private re- 
search laboratory and the private cor- 
poration the patenting of a discovery is 
permitted, due to the fact that a cor- 
poration cannot obtain a patent ex- 
cept by purchase, so it requires its em- 
ployees, or the person or persons with 
whom it has a contract, to patent the 
invention or discovery, and then to sell 
the invention or discovery so patented, 
to the laboratory or the company for, in 
most cases, $1, and in one case I know of, 
for $25. 

We simply do away with the fiction of 
$25 and live in the theory that the Foun- 
dation is designed to promote science 
and promote research in the United 
States, not for profit for any individual, 
but for profit for all; that the people 
who pay the bill shall have the benefit. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why the 
taxpayers of the United States, who fur- 
nish the funds to make a discovery, 
should then have to pay through the 
nose. After having furnished the funds 
and the equipment and everything else 
needed by the scientist who makes a dis- 
covery, the taxpayers should not also 
have to pay a huge royalty when it be- 
comes necessary for them to use the 
invention. 

It is said, Mr. President, that a large 
part of the work done by the Foundation 
will not be patentable. But if the Mem- 
bers of this body would take the time to 
read some of the hearings held by a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs about 2 years ago they might 
learn of the history of the Wisconsin 
Foundation, which took several million 
dollars out of the pockets of people in 
the United States who could not afford 
to pay it, for vitamins which were dis- 
covered. It was merely a natural law 
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that was discovered by a couple of pub- 
lic servants on a public pay roll, who 
were cold-blooded enough to say later 
that they did not patent their discovery 
or invention; that they simply turned 
their invention over to someone who got 
it patented; and it was said by the Foun- 
dation that it could not even reduce the 
price, despite the inordinately high price 
charged for the vitamins. Out of that 
grew one of the grandest examples of a 
misguided monopoly this country has 
ever seen. 

So, Mr. President, in drafting the pro- 
posed legislation we took care not to dis- 
turb existent patent laws, because the 
manifest inequities of present patent 
laws are before the people now, and a 
committee has made a deep study of 
them, as has the Department of Justice, 
and recommended a great number of 
changes. The Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] has made a deep study 
of patent laws, and we hope the actual 
patent laws themselves will come up for 
discussion in the Senate. 

The pending amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, merely requires the publication 
of the results of research, the careful 
. cataloging in conjunction with Govern- 
ment agencies, such as the Library of 
Congress and the Patent Commissioner, 
and the dissemination of the informa- 
tion to the scientific institutions of the 
United States for their use. 

It would not prohibit a patent, for 
instance, on a process for producing a 
certain material discovered under the 
proposed Foundation provided the proc- 
ess had not been discovered at the ex- 
pense of the Government. It is an 
endeavor to have the Government to do 
what the people think it does. The peo- 
ple of the United States maintain re- 
search facilities, thinking that they 
benefit from them, and they do benefit 
after paying a nice toll in the form of a 
royalty. 

The amendment also sets a pattern 
for Government agencies. At the pres- 
ent time one agency, the Navy, encour- 
ages its research workers to patent in- 
ventions discovered at Government ex- 
pense providing they do not charge the 
Government a royalty on them. I find, 
however, that the Government usually 
pays a sufficiently large price to the man- 
ufacturer so that no royalty is needed. 

The Department of the Interior forbids 
the patenting of discoveries made by its 
employees. During the last war, for in- 
stance, a squabble over a patent for the 
production of magnesium from mag- 
nesite blocked magnesium production in 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, and several others. A Department 
of the Interior engineer had developed 
a process of producing magnesium from 
magnesite, but because of a squabble 
over who was going to obtain some royal- 
ties from the patent on the discovery 
which had been made on Government 
time, in a Government installation, with 
Government money and Government 
equipment, the entire magnesium pro- 
gram was made much more expensive 
to the people of the United States, and 
that process was never used. Mag- 
nesium development in those areas 
where magnesite was plentiful was held 
up. There were similar incidents oc- 
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curring constantly throughout the war. 
The idea embraced in the amendment 
grew from that experience of the Goy- 
ernment. 

Mr. President, in brief, the amendment 
would require a constant survey by .the 
Foundation, in conjunction with the 
Commissioner of Patents, respecting all 
new discoveries based on the funds pro- 
vided by the Government. It would re- 
quire periodic publication of those re- 
sults and of the methods used to be made 
available to the scientific institutions and 
others within the United States who 
might want the information. It would 
permit the Foundation, however, to con- 
tract with private laboratories where 
public laboratories could not do the work, 
and that would particularly apply to the 
Army and the Navy where most of the 
work is applied research. It would per- 
mit the contracting with them of such 
agreements as might be most expeditious 
for the Government, and the taking of 
patents. It would submit all inventions 
and discoveries of the Foundation to a 
screen to see whether they were neces- 
sary in national defense, and if they were 
necessary, publication would be prohib- 
ited so that no other nation would ob- 
tain the information. That is an addi- 
tional advantage for a number of rea- 
sons. I cite a concrete example of one 
reason. In Germany immediately after 
VE-day I found a pair of German binocu- 
lars made by Zeiss. I compared them 
with a pair of our own binoculars made 
by Bausch & Lomb. They were an exact 
duplicate of Navy’s 7.5 binocular, which 
was produced by Bausch & Lomb on Navy 
design, and when we entered the war, 
was thought to be a secret, because others 
were using 6.3 binoculars not quite as 
good. But Bausch & Lomb, under their 
cartel arrangements with Zeiss, had 
shipped the designs and engineering data 
to Germany, and the entire German 
Army was equipped with the latest in- 
strument we had in the way of a binocu- 
lar of our own design. 

This amendment would prohibit the 
giving away of information determined 
to be of a critical nature in the national 
defense. It would prohibit publication 
and patenting except under such terms 
as the Foundation might approve. 

My principal interest arises from the 
many experiences I had as a member of 
the Military Affairs Committee, and also 
of the National Defense Investigating 
Committee, with the abuses, under the 
name of patent, of Government inven- 
tions and Government discoveries, until 
I reached the conclusion that in fairness 
to the people of the United States we 
should not make them pay five times for 
the same whistle. We should not require 
them to pay for developing something, 
and then make them pay about five times 
a fair royalty for the privilege of using 
what was developed with their money. 

I know it is said that we must encour- 
age the inventive genius of the United 
States. I have heard that statement 
made by so many hypocrites—and I 
apologize for the use of the word—who 
themselves contract with scientists day 
after day and prohibit them from hav- 
ing the benefit of their discoveries; and 
yet they expect those scientists to pro- 
duce good work for them. I have talked 
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with the heads of laboratories, and when 
I called to their attention their own 
employment contracts they never an- 
swered. Such contracts require that the 
results of invention be given to the 
employer. In this case the employer is 
the people of the United States. 

I have another interest in this subject, 
Mr. President. A study of international 
and national monopolies, some of which 
are called cartels, will show that one of 
the three major foundations for a mo- 
nopoly is the patent system. One of the 
three major ways in which to keep people 
from using something they need, or else 
making the price almost prohibitive, or 
limiting production in such a way that 
all of them cannot have it even when 
they can afford to pay for it, and by 
limited production to force up the prices, 
has been the abuse and misuse of the 
patent system. 

Had it not been for the pooling of 
patents between I. G. Farber and the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, we 
would have been in the synthetic rubber 
business for about two-thirds of the price 
we paid, and a great deal sooner. We 
would not have had all the trouble we 
had over tires. Our gas-mask industry 
and other rubber uses could have built 
up their production long before they did. 

In the hearings held before the Na- 
tional Defense Committee, Mr. Howard, 
vice president of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, in charge of operating their 
patent pool and their patent agreements 
with I. G. Farben, stated that they were 
very sorry that they could not furnish 
the know-how to the United States, be- 
cause although Farben had agreed to 
furnish it to them, Farben had said it 
could not furnish it because Germany 
was afraid. The German Government 
objected. Later it developed that the 
letter from Farben had been written at 
the request of the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, in order to give them an 
excuse for not producing rubber at that 
time and enabling them to get a more 
profitable contract from the United 
States Government for the production of 
synthetic rubber. 

In the early part of the war we had no 
ammunition. Patents on one basic con- 
stituent of high explosive powder were 
held up because our own manufacturers 
refused to produce and sell to the powder 
manufacturers this necessary component 
of powder, because of objections filed by 
the German Government through I. G. 
Farben. I. G. Farben could not have 
raised the objection, and our corporation 
could not have raised the objection, but 
for the use of patent pools. 

I am not urging that we do away with 
patents. If John Jones can make a good 
mouse trap let him make it and patent 
it. If a man can develop a new serum, 
let him make it and patent it, and let 
him derive a profit from his work. But 
I resent the fact that the people of the 
United States, paying the men to do the 
development work—and sometimes edu- 
cating them—have been forced to pay 
through the nose when they tried to buy 
something which one of those men in- 
vented. 

I remember that sometime ago one of 
our great companies published a number 
of statements in the press about a new 
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substance which it had developed for 
converting softwood into hardwood. It 
was not until some of us called atten- 
tion to the fact that that was a develop- 
ment of the Forestry Bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior that they 
shamefacedly admitted that it was. 
They had absent-mindedly picked it up 
and patented it. 

Let me show a picture of how this situ- 
ation affects us and how we must pro- 
tect the National Science Foundation if 
we are to organize it for national de- 
fense. I read from the indictment of 
Farben officials. The indictment shows 
how they operated. Suppose they could 
get some of their old colleagues to do this 
research work, under the old arrange- 
ments. Where would we be if a war 
should come? One paragraph in the in- 
dictment reads as follows: 

Farben’s prewar activities were carefully 
designed to weaken the United States as the 
arsenal of democracy. Through its cartel 
arrangements Farben retarded the produc- 
tion within the United States of certain stra- 
tegic products, including synthetic rubber, 
magnesium, synthetic nitrogen, tetrazene, 
atabrine, and sulfa drugs. 


This was done through the cooperation 
of the cartel partner. I call attention 
to the fact that that cartel has not yet 
been abridged, and is still in existence. 
Suppose those laboratories should get our 
money to develop something else, and 
later an agreement with a foreign coun- 
try which goes to war with us should 
prohibit us from using that discovery. 
Where would we be? 

We had to use atabrine to fight ma- 
laria, and the shortage of it in the early 
days caused many American boys to be- 
come so thoroughly impregnated with 
the malarial germ that they will be years 
getting over it. 

The Farben officials are now being in- 
dicted for their prewar activities, which 
were admittedly based upon an exchange 
of patents and based upon an agreement 
to control patents. Now they want to 
let us spend our money and allow anyone 
who works on a project to have the bene- 
fit of the discovery and be permitted to 
enter into an agreement with some for- 
eign company to hamstring us in connec- 
tion with the very inventions for which 
we pay. 

The next paragraph of the indictment 
reads as follows: 

54. In the case of magnesium a cartel ar- 
rangement between Farben, Aluminum Co, 
of America, and Dow Chemical Co. greatly 
restricted production within the United 
States and prohibited exports from the 
United States to Europe except to Ger- 
many and in negligible amounts to Great 
Britain. Thus Great Britain and the rest 
of Europe became completely dependent 
upon Germany for its magnesium. As a re- 
sult Great Britain was in a desperate situa- 
tion with respect to magnesium at the out- 
break of war. Meanwhile Farben expanded 
its own magnesium production for war as 
rapidly as possible, 


That is all based on a patent. As the 
Senate knows, magnesium is the basic 
constituent for incendiary bombs. We 
can imagine the situation of England, 
with no magnesium. 

55. When the British Purchasing Mission 
. tried to buy tetrazene primed ammunition 
in the United States in early 1941, the sale 
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“was prevented by a cartel agreement between 


a subsidiary of du Pont and a subsidiary of 
Farben— 


Another result of patents— 

56. When the Japanese captured Java they 
captured the bulk of the world’s quinine re- 
sources. The only substitute to combat ma- 
laria was atabrine, a synthetic drug discov- 
ered by Farben. A single patent controlled 
by Farben dictated the terms by which this 
essential drug could be manufactured in the 
United States, and prevented its production 
in the United States prior to Germany’s 
declaration of war against the United States. 


So we had to start to make atabrine. 
Although we had a license to make it, 
we could not make it until we could break 
that cartel arrangement of the patent. 
Suppose we were to invent something 
better than atabrine and it were private- 
ly patented and developed with taxpay- 
ers’ money, and then we reached the 
point where there was a cartel in con- 
nection with it. We might find it being 
said, as said by one official connected 
with an American patent in a cartel, 
“Certainly, our dollars worked for Ger- 
many in Germany, and they worked for 
the United States in the United States.” 
A very patriotic idea. 

The pushing and shoving to get the 
right to patent the results of Govern- 
ment-financed research must be stopped, 
else all that is worth anything will be in 
the hands of foreign cartels, and the re- 
sults of the work of the research Foun- 
dation which we are now seeking to es- 
tablish will be largely nullified and we 
will find we have created a terrific ex- 
pense to the buying public of the United 
States who have financed the research 
upon which results were founded. 

Mr. President, leaving the bill in its 
present condition, without accepting the 
amendment which I have offered and 
which has also been urged by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney], 
and the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKen], would be a tragic error. It 
would permit a subsidizing of private re- 
search for private profit; it would permit 
the use of Government development by 
private contract to block us in time of 
war. It would do all the things which 
we are seeking to prevent by the passage 
of the bill, unless the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia for himself, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHoney], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 
[Putting the question.] 

The “noes” appear to have it. 

Mr. KILGORE, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been wen, 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll; and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Capper Ful t 
Baldwin Chavez George 

Connally Gurney 
Brewster Cooper Hatch 
Bricker Cordon Hawkes 
Bridges Donnell Hayden 
Brooks Downey Hickenlooper 
Bushfield Dworshak Hill 
Butler Ecton Hoey 
Byrd Ellender Holland 
Cain Ferguson Ives 
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Jenner Millikin Taylor 
Johnson, Colo. Moore Thomas, Okla. 
Johnston, S. C. Morse Thomas, Utah 
Kem Murray Thye 
Kilgore O'Conor Tobey 
Knowland O'Daniel Tydings 
Lodge O'Mahoney Umstead 
Lucas Pepper Vandenberg 
McCarthy Reed Wagner 
McClellan Revercomb Watkins 
McFarland Robertson, Va. Wherry 
McGrath Robertson, Wyo. White 
McKellar Russell Wiley 
McMahon Saltonstall Williams 
Magnuson Smith Wilson 
Malone Sparkman Young 
Martin Stewart 
Maybank Tait 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Eighty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] for himself 
and other Senators. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
realize that many Members of the Senate 
are busy attending various committees, 
rather than attending the sessions of the 
Senate, as I said at the outset of the ses- 
sion this morning. I myself would much 
prefer to be in attendance at the meeting 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, which has been meeting daily for 
more than a week, rather than to be here 
in the Senate discussing this amendment. 
Yet this amendment is of such vital im- 
portance that I cannot permit it to go to 
a vote without saying a few words which 
seem to me to be necessary to be said in 
order to emphasize another phase of the 
tremendous change which has taken 
place in our economy by depriving the 
individual of the economic freedom he 
used to have, and transferring it to or- 
ganizations. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
bill, as it has come from the committee, 
including section 11, will only serve to 
emphasize the control which now is exer- 
cised by concentrated economy over the 
industrial life of the United States. Iam 
sure that the members of the committee 
which reported the bill, including this 
section, had no such purpose in mind. 
The danger from which we are suffering 
does not proceed from the deliberate acts 
of our legislature, or perhaps from the 
deliberate acts of economic leaders. It 
proceeds from the fact that we seem to be 
utterly blind to the effect upon the Amer- 
ican system of life of the process of con- 
centration of economic power. 

Section 11 of this bill provides the fol- 
lowing, in paragraph (a): 

PATENT RIGHTS 

Sec. 11. (a) Each contract or other arrange- 
ment executed by the Foundation which re- 
lates to scientific research shall contain pro- 
visions governing the disposition of inven- 
tions produced thereunder in a manner cal- 
culated to protect the public interest and the 
equities of the individual or organization 


with which the contract or other arrange- 
ment is executed, 


Mr. President, that language contains 
not the slightest standard by which the 
discretion of the Foundation will be di- 
rected. It will be wholly and completely 
within the power of the Foundation to 
determine what is in the public interest. 
This is merely a fortiori language, a 
polite request to act in the public interest, 
without the slightest attempt on the part 
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of the Congress of the United States to 
indicate what in its belief is the public 
interest. I ask Senators to observe that 
the contracts which are to be made to 
protect the public interest are also to be 
made to protect the equities of the in- 
dividual or organization with which the 
contract or other arrangement is 
executed. 

Mr. President, what is the meaning of 
the word “organization” in that connec- 
tion? The reason the world today is in 
turmoil is that we have witnessed the 
powers and the freedoms of individuals 
passing into the hands of organizations, 
and yet we have done nothing to prevent 
it. For 50 years the power of organiza- 
tions over individuals has expanded, 
throughout the world, and that process 
has inevitably resulted in the develop- 
ment of concentrated arbitrary govern- 
ment. Individuals are being deprived 
of the elementary freedoms which, under 
the American system, our Constitution 
and laws were supposed to protect and 
preserve. As those freedoms have been 
lost, we have seen big government grow 
bigger and bigger. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] now on the floor of the 
Senate. I am reminded of the fact that 
his distinguished father, while President 
of the United States, in 1912 sent to the 
Congress a message in which he pointed 
out some of these dangers, particularly 
the dangers with respect to patents. In 
that message in 1912, he called the at- 
tention of Congress to the fact that large 
corporations had secured such a position 
of dominance with respect to the own- 
ership and use of patents and of indus- 
trial products that the inventors no 
longer had any possibility of obtaining 
a market except at the hands of the cor- 
porations which occupied that dominant 
position. Mr. President, that is a funda- 
mental aspect of the problems which is 
affecting the entire world, and that prob- 
lem brought about both World War I 
and World War II, and it has brought 
about such a condition that even govern- 
ments like the Government of Great 
Britain are abandoning the old prin- 
ciples and theories of individual liberty 
and individual economic independence, 
in favor of various forms of concen- 
trated authority. 

At the last session of the Senate, the 
Senator from South Carolina put into 
the Recorp a dispatch from London, 
pointing out the fact that only the as- 
sent of the King of England is now re- 
quired in order to confirm a new act of 
Parliament which puts an end to in- 
dividual commerce insofar as cotton is 
concerned. They have practically done 
it already, so far as wool is concerned, 
and they are doing it with respect to 
other commodities. All this, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is merely a phase of what is going 
on throughout our whole economy. It 
is going on here. The amendment which 
has been offered and is now before the 
Senate is designed to make certain that 
discoveries and inventions which are 
brought about as the result of the ex- 
penditure of public money shall be de- 
voted to the public interest by making 
them a part of the public domain, so 
far as patents are concerned. 
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Let us consider for a moment what 
the principle of the patent law was. The 
reference to patents is the only monop- 
oly provision that is written into the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution authorized Congress to pass 
a law to grant to inventors or discover- 
ers for a limited time the exclusive right 
to use of their inventions and discoveries. 
The words were “for a limited time.” 
In other words, the intention, was that 
Congress should pass a law which would, 
by granting a limited monopoly, encour- 
age an inventor to use his intelligence 
and his ability to invent or discover new 
processes, so that he would have an 
opportunity for making a profit; sec- 
ondly, so that the producer of the com- 
modity would have an opportunity to 
profit; and, finally, so that the consum- 
ers of the United States would have the 
benefit which would arise from the dis- 
covery and the production of inven- 
tions, devices, scientific methods, and 
the like. Certainly that was a perfectly 
wise and sound procedure. 

But we have lived to see the time when 
the individual has become less and less 
and less important, and the organization 
has steadily become more and more and 
more important, and under our modern 
patent law the grant of a privilege un- 
der the Constitution has been used in 
greater and greater degree to establish 
monopoly, to restrict production, and to 
restrain opportunity of the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if we are to set up a 
scientific foundation which will be sup- 
ported by public funds, and if we are 
to authorize the directors of that Foun- 
dation to enter into contracts with or- 
ganizations, I think we have to be very 
certain that the inventions and discov- 
eries which come about as a result of 
such a Foundation shall in fact be used 
for the public good, by making certain 
that they shall become a part of the 
public domain. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that under the theory of in- 
dividual authority we have a system 
and this is the constitutional plan—by 
which the individual person receives his 
limited monopoly for the purpose of en- 
couraging production and promoting the 
public welfare, whereas the dominant 
aspect of the operation of the patent law 
insofar as the organization is concerned 
has been the establishment of a narrow 
field of industrial control. We shall 
have to make our choice between these 
two separate matters. 

I have in my hand the testimony of 
the Honorable Willliam C. Clark, who was 
United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of New Jersey, which testimony was 
given to the House Committee on 
Patents in 1935 or 1936. I wish to read 
one or two extracts from this testimony. 
Judge Clark came from the district of 
New Jersey for the purpose of pleading 
for a more liberal patent law, and he 
undertook to point out that in his experi- 
ence of many years trying patent cases 
he remembered only one or two cases in 
which the inventor had any interest 
whatsoever, because under our modern 
system, by reason of the growth of the 
industrial corporation, the inventor has 
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become less and less important, he works 
at a salary for the corporation, and the 
minute he gets his invention patented 
he is under obligation to sell the patent 
to the corporation. The result has been, 
over and over again, that patents issued 
in this manner have been used, not to 
extend industrial operation, but to nar- 
row it, and to hold control in the hands 
of the concentrated industrial group. 

Judge Clark began his statement: 

As I wrote your chairman, I consider my 
appearance before your committee a priv- 
Uege. In my 10 years in the consideration 
of patent causes, it has been impossible not 
to become cognizant of the very serious evils 
of our patent system as it is now operating, 
Those evils have seemed to me so glaring 
that I have felt compelled to advert to them 
in opinions filed in my court. What I am 
about to say to you is, therefore, not put 
together for this occasion, but in most part, 
at least, the result of a deliberate, although 
perhaps feeble, judgment. 

The issuance of letters patent is a func- 
tion of Government and the principles of 
political science are accordingly applicable 
thereto. The most fundamental of all such 
principles is the one expressed by the famous 
phrase, “The greatest good of the greatest 
number.” What that “greatest good” may 
be in a particular case is often a matter of 
vigorous difference of opinion, 


Mr. President, the reason why I am 
supporting the pending amendment is 
that I am absolutely convinced that the 
greatest good of the greatest number is 
to be served by guaranteeing that in- 
ventions and discoveries, under such an 
expenditure of public funds as is pro- 
poned shall be dedicated to the public do- 
main. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr, President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Is the Senator in 
favor of abolishing the patent laws of 
the country? 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. Of course not. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have heard the 
able Senator condemn the practice of 
employers entering into contracts with 
their employees to take over the discov- 
eries the employees may make, and I 
think the position is well taken; we are 
not in disagreement on that. But is the 
able Senator consistent when he sup- 
ports this amendment, which in effect 
requires the Government to take over 
the inventions and the discoveries of 
those who may make them, in any enter- 
prise or undertaking when Government 
funds are used, not to take them for the 
purposes of the Government, not to take 
them away from the man who invents 
them merely to deprive him of his patent 
and the right to the use of his own dis- 
covery, but to give them to the public, 
to all the world, so to speak? Who is 
going to profit by that, I ask the able 
Senator? Is it the public? No; not the 
public, but those who may use the de- 
vices, namely, the manufacturers, who 
had nothing whatsoever to do with 
bringing the discoveries into being. 
They are the ones who will profit. 

So is not the able Senator arguing, 
first, that it is wrong to take from a dis- 
coverer the benefits of his discovery, and 
then, secondly, arguing for taking those 
discoveries away and giving them to the 
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public? Is not that the effect of the able 
Senator’s argument? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have been point- 
ing out, if I may remark, that under the 
system as it is now operated, corporate 
organizations follow the policy which I 
think the Senator has condemned. I 
think he has expressed agreement with 
me in that regard. He challenges my 
position upon the ground, as I take it, 
that because in this bill the public pro- 
vides the means and sets up the method 
and furnishes the money by which the 
invention and the discovery are made, 
the invention or discovery should not, 
under section 11, as it is written, be 
handed over to some organization. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I will say that I 
go this far with the proposition, that any 
invention that may flow from any Gov- 
ernment aid should be given to the Gov- 
ernment for governmental use in its pro- 
prietary capacity; but the amendment 
goes beyond that. It is required; the 
word “must” is used—that the Govern- 
ment must then take those discoveries 
and give them to the whole public; which 
means, give them over to manufacturers, 
to makers of articles, to profit on them to 
the exclusion of the discoverer himself. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. A discoverer who 
is operating with public funds is an agent 
of the United States Government and, 
therefore, of the people of the United 
States, when that is done. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yieid? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is nothing at all 
new in the proposal to make discoveries 
which are brought about through the use 
of public funds the property of the pub- 
lic, The Senator may recall that last 
year we passed the Agricultural Research 
Act, which provides that the Federal 
Government may cooperate with private 
industry or individual farmers or State 
officers, in research work connected with 
agriculture, the purpose of which is to 
promote agriculture in the United States. 
This law very strictly provides that any 
new discoveries which are made, either 
through contract with private industry 
or with anyone else, an individual or a 
corporation, must become the property 
of the public, if they are brought about 
through the use of public funds. I do 
not, for the life of me, see why the Fed- 
eral Government should spend a great 
deal of money in cooperating with some- 
one who makes a new discovery, and then 
let him have that discovery for his ex- 
clusive use. Furthermore, I do not see 
why we should have one policy for agri- 
culture, saying that the farmer’s discov- 
ery must be made available to every- 
body, when an industrialist’s discovery, 
which is brought about by the use of 
public funds, can be kept for his own 
personal use. We would not be consist- 
ent if we had one policy for agriculture 
and another for industry. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I am very glad the 
Senator from Vermont made that com- 
parison, ~ 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in line 
with the question or suggestion recently 
made, is it not the Senator’s opinion 
that the free publication and the free 
use by industry in general of the results 
of this research is in line with the the- 
ory of free enterprise, upon which de- 
mocracy is based? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course it is. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is in line with the 
theory of free enterprise, rather than 
letting one monopolize discoveries which 
the people, including industrialists, have 
paid for? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The point is, as 
the framers of the Constitution said, 
that the “exclusive” right to the inven- 
tion should be a distinctly limited 
right—and the word “limited” is used 
in the Constitution—and that at the ex- 
piration of a limited period the invention 
would then become a part of the public 
domain. 

That purpose and procedure have been 
upset by the modern industrial organi- 
zation, and now the period during which 
the exclusive right is held, not by the 
inventor but by his assignee, is extended 
and reextended and reextended, by se- 
curing improvement patents upon de- 
vices and upon discoveries. That is the 
vicious thing which narrows the field of 
production. What this country needs 
more than anything else, and what the 
world needs more than anything else, is 
the stimulation of production. Nothing 
else will solve our problem; and the wider 
we make the field of productive oppor- 
tunity the closer we shall be to a suc- 
cessful solution of the problems which 
are bringing this country to the brink of 
the same sort of disaster which has over- 
taken the countries of Europe, the erec- 
tion of arbitrary central power. 

What Senators fail to see in this case 
is that we have here a bill which erects 
a new central authority and clothes it 
with all sorts of discretionary power, in- 
cluding the power to make contracts as 
it pleases, not with individuals alone, but 
with organizations, respecting the use 
and utilization of patents. That, Mr. 
President, it seems to me, is a power 
which should not be granted without 
some standard. It may be, as the junior 
Senator from West Virginia has sug- 
gested, that the amendment before us is 
not perfect; I do not contend that it is 
perfect. But I say, Mr. President, that 
it is immeasurably superior to the lan- 
guage of the bill. The language of the 
bill is an open door to a continuation of 
concentration. I sugsest that if the 
junior Senator from West Virginia is 
not satisfied with the amendment, the 
remedy is to perfect, the amendment, not 
to reject the only standard which has 
been presented to the Senate to protect 
the public interest in the result of the 
expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly, I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let the junior 
Senator from West Virginia say, in all 
kindness, that he opposes this amend- 
ment because he sees in it an inroad 
upon, if not a breaking down, of the 
patent laws the effect of which will be to 
take from a person who is entitled under 
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the patent laws to the right of his inven- 
tion for a limited time, and to dissemi- 
nate it really for the benefit of manu- 
facturers and producers who had no 
part in its creation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
mistake the Senator makes is in stating 
that under the law as it now exists the 
inventor receives the benefit of his in- 
ventions. The testimony of Judge Wil- 
liam C. Clark, part of which has been 
read, is all to the effect that the inventor 
under the present law does not receive 
the benefit. Judge Clark quoted the 
language of another distinguished citi- 
zen of New Jersey, language which I rec- 
ommend to the attention of my able 
friend, the Senator from New Jersey, who 
is in charge of the pending bill. Judge 
Clark quoted from the testimony of 
Thomas Edison given before one of the 
committees of Congress which was study- 
ing the patent problem. This is what 
Mr. Edison said, as quoted by Judge 
Clark: 

Unhappily, there is absolute certainty that 
under our present patent laws the poor devil 
of oe inventor would never receive any 
reward. 


I submit that testimony from Thomas 
Edison to the junior Senator from West 
Virginia, and say to him that if he be- 
lieves that under the present law the in- 
ventor receives the benefit, he is in com- 
plete disagreement with Thomas Edison, 
who, I submit, knew quite a little about 
the distribution of benefits under the 
patent law. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY., I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me say to the 
able Senator that I have expressed the 
view that I think this measure should 
under any circumstances protect the 
rights and benefits to which the actual 
inventor is entitled under the patent 
laws. But the point I would make is that 
in defending the amendment the Senator 
from Wyoming is taking from the in- 
ventor the right of patent and giving it, 
as he says, to the public. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Only because it is 
the only method that seems to be pres- 
ently available to curtail the grant of 
power which this new central agency 
would be authorized to give by the pro- 
posed law to organizations. Let me 
quote some additional words uttered by 
Thomas Edison when he testified before 
the Oldfield committee. Mr. Edison said: 

The long delays and enormous costs in- 
cident to the procedure of the courts have 
been seized upon capitalists to enable them 
to acquire inventions for nominal sums that 
are entirely inadequate to encourage really 
valuable inventions. The inventor is now 
a dependent and hired person to the corpo- 
ration. 


There is some reason for that, of 
course, the reason being that with the 
progress of technology it becomes more 
and more difficult for an individual to 
produce that which he invents. There 
can be no doubt about that. But here 
we have a system under which the new 
organization to be created is being em- 
powered to strengthen the drift toward 
concentration, and I think that is some- 
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thing we should not do, because this 
concentration of economic power is pro- 
ceeding in every line of our activity. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
any further time of the Senate. Because 
the procedure under which we are work- 
ing many Members are absent from the 
floor of the Senate attending committee 
meetings. The Senate seems to be dis- 
posed to permit them to continue to at- 
tend committee meetings. The able ma- 
jority leader earlier today even declined 
to allow the Senate to have information 
in one spot in the Recor» of the number 
of committees which are now in session. 
But during the day I have been present 
on the floor while at least three spokes- 
men for three separate committees have 
asked unanimous consent for permis- 
sion that their committees may sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. The 
members of those committees are not 
present. There are less than 20 Mem- 
bers of the Senate upon the floor now. 
Why should I waste my energy and 


strength in trying to convince the Sen- 


ators present, every one of whom has 
already reached a conclusion on this 
matter? The decision, however, will be 
made, and I want the record of this day’s 
proceedings to show that while we are 
discussing this fundamental policy of the 
growth and development of concentra- 
tion of power, the Senate has but a 
handful of Members present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE] on behalf of him- 
self and other Senators. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word on this subject, without very 
much further prolonging the debate. 
There is no desire on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the bill to prevent all ade- 
quate protection of patent rights, the 
protection of both the Government and 
the public. Two things should be borne 
in mind, however. One is that the 
Foundation aims to support basic - re- 
search in science which fundamentally is 
not a patentable thing. Basic research 
is seeking out the principles, and the ap- 
plication comes later. 

Our feeling is that if we are going to 
have a revision of our patent laws—and 
it may be necessary to have such a re- 
vision, and I have no opposition to it— 
the revision should be made through 
patent-law procedure. The revision of 
the patent laws should not be made in 
connection with a bill of this kind. Con- 
sequently we have provided in the man- 
ner set forth in page 3 of the report: 

S. 526 provides that the Foundation shall 
protect the interests of the Government and 
the equities of individuals by operating with- 
in the existent patent practices of the Gov- 
ernment until such time as Congress or the 
President revises them, 


It seems to me that that is the way 
this matter should be dealt with. Con- 
sequently we placed in the bill section 11 
(a) which provides, as the Senator from 
Wyoming has read, but I will read it 
again so the whole matter will be placed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

. Serc. 11. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement executed by the Foundation which 
relates to scientific research shall contain 
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provisions governing the disposition of in- 
ventions produced thereunder in a manner 
calculated to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the individual or organiza- 
tion with which the contract or other ar- 
rangement is executed. 


As I stated, it is not contemplated that 


- there will be very much work done in the 


field of applied science by this Founda- 
tion, but if it is done, then this provision 
is aimed to hold the fort, so to speak, 
until we see what changes or revisions 
have to be made in our regular patent 
laws. I read further section 11 (b): 

(b) No officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
is directly related to the subject matter 
thereof: Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion 11 (b) shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any officer or employée of the Founda- 
tion from executing any application for pat- 
ent on any such invention for the purpose 
of assigning the same to the Government 
or its nominee in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Foundation may es- 
tablish. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to answer a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. I should like to have 
the Senator tell me in what way the 
proposed amendment changes the pat- 
ent law. 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot develop that 
point. But my point is, I will say to 
the Senator from West Virginia, that if 
he is going to make his proposed changes 
apply to this field or any other field, it 
seems to me that the right place to make 
the changes is in the patent laws them- 
selves. The matter should go before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary and 
not before the committee which dealt 
with the National Science Foundation. 
Such changes should not be carried in 
the pending bill, which is aimed to ac- 
complish a totally different purpose. 

Mr. KILGORE. The point I have 
made all the way through is that our 
proposed amendment does not amend 
the patent law. It does lay down a 
standard to apply to recipients and users 
of Federal money only, but in no way 
does it amend or change the patent laws 
of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s explanation. What we felt 
was that the way to deal with this mat- 
ter was in the simple manner in which 
the bill deals with it. I can say to the 
distinguished Senator that without ex- 
ception the scientists with whom I have 
talked, who are trying to set up a Foun- 
dation which will produce something en- 
tirely new in our whole national outlook, 
some sort of science foundation that will 
employ the principles of research in basic 
science, are much disturbed over this 
proposal. They are very much con- 
cerned over having the bill contain intri- 
cate patent provisions which seem to 
apply to every field, without any proper 
study having been made or thought given 
to the matter. 

I feel that the proposed amendment 
does not belong in the bill. I have no 
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objection to seeing such a proposal made 
with respect to changing our patent 
laws. I feel that the patent provisions 
which are in the bill are adequate. I 
have checked this question with many 
persons, lawyers and others, who feel 
that the provision now contained in the 
bill is adequate to protect the situation 
until Congress sees fit to legislate further, 
possibly as a result of experience which 
may come to us through the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I ask the Senator 
to amplify for the Senate his belief as 
to the type of contract which would be 
made with an organization under the 
terms of section 11. 

Mr. SMITH. The language which is 
used here is exactly the same language 
which was used during the war when the 
OSRD had to make arrangements with 
various concerns in developing the vari- 
ous war applications of science. I will 
ask the distinguished Senator whether 
there were any abuses of the patent sit- 
uation during the war, as the adminis- 
tration was carried out through the 
OSRD? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have made no 
investigation. I have had no opportu- 
nity to make an investigation. I do not 
know of any abuses. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey knows of none. But 
the fact that neither he norI can cite an 
abuse now is no guaranty that there 
were no abuses. 

Mr. SMITH. In that connection I 
might say to the distinguished Senator 
that no language we could write in any 
law would assure us against the danger 
of abuses. What I am trying to do is to 
get a simple law to stimulate workers to 
enter the field of scientific research in- 
stead of saying, “It is too complicated 
for us; we are going back to our labora- 
tores. We are going to stay in our home 
towns.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, The question re- 
mains unanswered. What sort of con- 
tract does the Senator believe would be 
written under section 11 with an organ- 
ization with respect to patents? 

Mr. SMITH. Icannot answer the Sen- 
ator’s question, because I do not know 
what the organization is, but I will say 
to him that if I were on the Foundation 
and were dealing with organization X, 
and knew what kind of work it was to 
do, I think I have sufficient legal train- 
ing to write such a contract. I do not 
know the answer. . 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That is precisely 
the point I have been trying to develop. 
In the modern system the work of inven- 
tion is done by huge laboratories, such as 
the Bell laboratory, for example, or the 
General Electric laboratory. With pri- 
vate funds they employ thousands of 
persons, and when those persons make 
inventions the inventions become the 
property of the assignee named by the 
Bell Laboratories, the General Electric 
Laboratories, the General Motors Labo- 
ratories, or whatever they may be. My 
contention is simply this: When the in- 
ventions are made with funds of the 
public of the United States, the result of 
such research should be dedicated to the 
people of the United States. 
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Mr. SMITH. I have just had called to 
my attention the testimony of Dr. Bush 
before the House committee on this 
question. A similar question was asked 
him, I quote from Dr. Bush’s testimony 
on page 139 of the ‘hearings before the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Dr. Bush said: 

The Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment had those same two responsibili- 
ties throughout the war. We had no detailed 
instructions as to how to carry out those 
responsibilities; but in accordance with those 
general principles, i. e., we placed patent 
clauses in our contracts aimed at preserving 
the public interest and aimed at being en- 
tirely fair and equitable. We proceeded 
satisfactorily. 


Continuing, Dr. Bush said: 

I believe the new Foundation, in common 
with the Army and Navy or any other de- 
partment or agency which is contracting for 
research and development, given those gen- 
eral responsibilities, will carry them out and 
will handle their patent affairs adequately 
and with proper patent clauses. 


That answers the question very much 
as I answered it a moment ago. I said 
that if I were on the Foundation, as a 
lay member, and were asked, because I 
had some legal experience, to arrange 
patent agreements with the organization 
undertaking to explore some particular 
subject, I think I would have imagina- 
tion enough to devise clauses in a con- 
tract, which would protect the contract- 
ing parties and everyone else concerned. 

I know that that answer is not satis- 
factory to the Senator; but if the dis- 
tinguished Senator is asking for book 
and page, it cannot be written by anyone, 
either under these clauses or under the 
clauses in the Kilgore amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator to the 
language of section 11. What is the 
power we are talking about? 

Each contract or other arrangement ex- 
ecuted by the Foundation which relates to 
scientific research shall contain provisions 
governing the disposition of inventions rro- 
duced thereunder. 


I submit to the Senator that there is 
not a single line or phrase or word in 
this section which guides the discretion 
of the Foundation. It may make con- 
tracts to dispose of inventions which are 
the result of the contribution of the 
money of the people of the United States. 
I say “the money of the people of the 
United States.” Ihave not said the tax- 
payers’ money, as is so frequently said in 
connection with these matters. Inven- 
tions will be produced by the money of 
the public; and we are giving away, with- 
out the slightest guide or standard for the 
Foundation, complete power to dispose 
of inventions and to make contracts. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
say that if we were in the desperate sit- 
uation of not being able at least to trust 
the fundamental honesty of the group to 
be appointed by the President of the 
United States to engage in scientific re- 
search, we ought not to pass the Science 
Foundation bill at all. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is not a matter 
of trust. 

Mr. SMITH. The attempt to curtail 
the activities of that group, chosen from 
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all over the country to try to develop and 
raise a newborn babe, when we do not 
even know the color of its eyes, is aston- 
ishing to me. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If we were to en- 
ter into a discussion about the system 
of Government of the United States, I 


know that the Senator would enter into 


great encomiums about the checks and 
balances of our system—how, in order to 
prevent abuses, we have the legislative, 
the judicial, and the executive branches, 
one to check upon the other. Who will 
challenge the good faith and honesty of 
the men who have been in the past or 
may in the future be elected President 
of the United States? They are wise 
and good men. The Senator from New 
Jersey is merely arguing that we should 
trust our destiny to unnamed persons. 
They are wise and good men who know 
better than the people what is good for 
the people. It is the old doctrine of 
benevolent despotism. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am opposed to 
benevolent despotism. We stand here 
with the whole experience of the human 
race behind us. We must lay down 
standards for the exercise of power, or 
power will inevitably be abused. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is speaking 
in terms oi power with respect to some- 
thing that has not even been discovered 
as yet. I make the plea that we should 
at least get the discoveries. Unless we 
can interest scientists in making dis- 
coveries, with freedom from too great 
restrictions, we shall never have dis- 
coveries. After we have made progress 
and made discoveries, I will go the whole 
way with the Senator when we can see 
the dangers. Such dangers do not yet 
exist. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. We have seen the 
invention of the atomic bomb, with its 
tremendous possibilities for evil as well 
as good. When we know that across the 
threshold of genius there may be other 
inventions—and probably are—far more 
destructive than even the atomic bomb, 
are we to say, “This is the day to throw 
all control out the window?” 

Mr. SMITH. I invite the Senator’s at- 
tention to the fact that we did not have 
such restrictions while we were discover- 
ing the atomic bomb. But after we had 
discovered it, we established the kind of 
commission which we thought would take 
care of that problem. We shall find as 
much variation in the new discoveries as 
there was between the atomic bomb and 
previous scientific discoveries. Iam only 
asking for freedom so that our boys can 
really make discoveries, without being so 
curtailed that they will not be interested. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. This amendment, 
if adopted, would not upset the Science 
Foundation. It would merely protect 
scientists and the public against the 
abuse of power. 

Mr. AIKEN: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iam glad to yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am sur- 
prised that the Senator from New Jer- 
sey is distburbed about the amendment. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming if the effect of the language of 
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section 11 (a) of the bill, of which the 
Senator from New Jersey approves, is not 
to permit the Foundation to write a new 
patent law for every corporation for 
which it makes a contract. The section 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 11. (a) Each contract or other ar- 
rangement executed by the Foundation which 
relates to scientific research shall contain 
provisions governing the disposition of in- 
ventions produced thereunder in a manner 
calculated to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the individual or organiza- 
tion with which the contract or other ar- 
rangement is executed. 


Does not that section give the Founda- 
tion the right to write virtually new pat- 
ent conditions covering anyone with 
whom they engage in any transaction? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes, under exist- 
ing patent law; but science is so complex, 
and the complexities of inventions and 
discoveries are so great that it is difficult, 
I think, for the ordinary person to under- 
stand that what the Senator says would 
be the case. 

Mr, AIKEN. Does not section 11 (a) 
conflict with the patent laws to a greater 
degree than would the proposed amend- 
ment? 

Mr. OMAHONET. That would be my 
opinion. 

Mr. SMITH. Answering the point 
raised by the Senator, let me say that the 
provision is the same as the one we have 
had with respect to the Army and Navy 
for years. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, it has 
been my intention to address the 
Senate—— 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think I 
have the floor. I shall be glad to yield 
the floor to the Senator from New Mexico 
if he is not asking to change the subject 
which we are discussing. I should like to 
have the debate on the bill completed 
tonight. I have agreed with the distingu- 
ished Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLI- 
KIN] that if the bill is not finished tonight 
we will set it aside to take up the bill of 
which he is in charge, which is very press- 
ing and very important; but I do not 
want to be put into the position of hav- 
ing the pending bill go over. I think it is 
very important that we finish the discus- 
sion of the bill tonight. I have asked 
the party leaders to go on with an eve- 
ning session, if necessary. I do not want 
to keep Senators here unnecessarily. I 
do not want to interfere with what the 
Senator from New Mexico wants to do. 
I know that he has a right to make an 
address on any subject; but it is a mat- 
ter of getting along with the unfinished 
business. This is the fourth day of de- 
bate, and we are trying to dispose of this 
bill. There are only a few more amend- 
ments regarding which the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] intends to 
make very short statements. Therefore 
I ask the Senator from New Mexico, be- 
fore I yield to him, if there is any way in 
which we can get together so that we 
can continue the consideration of the 
pending bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator a question before 
he -yields to the Senator from New | 
Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 
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Mr. OMAHONEY. Would it not ex- 
pedite the consideration of the bill if 
the Senator would be good enough to 
accept this amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s humor. It is one of 
the Senator’s pleasing characteristics. 
Unless we keep our sense of humor in 
these difficult times we can hardly get 
along at all. I thank the Senator for 
giving us a smile on this occasion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I listened for 
several hours to the discussion on the 
subject of patents last year. At first I 
agreed entirely with the position which 
the Senator from Wyoming has taken 
today, and then I changed my position 
to that which the Senator from New 
Jersey has taken, for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, that the patent laws are so 
complex that we should not try to 
amend them in a bill creating a Science 
Foundation. 

Second, the amendment which the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE] proposes and which the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY] sup- 
ports applies to all Government depart- 
ments and not merely to the Science 
Foundation. If the amendment pro- 
posed is agreed to, the patent laws in 
relationship to research conducted by 
Government agencies may be changed 
and altered. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
New Jersey has said, that the patent laws 
probably should be improved and mod- 
ernized, but not through the medium of 
a bill providing for the establishment of 
a Science Foundation. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts if he approves of 
the policies of the Government being as 
different as they are in various bureats 
and departments, being changed every 
time the head of the department 
changes, which condition has been go- 
ing on for a long time, or would it be 
better to have a uniform policy in Gov- 
ernment agencies? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from West Virginia will recall that I dis- 
cussed this matter with him last year in 
the committee room. I think there is 
very much in what he says. But changes 
in the patent laws should be brought 
about with the assistance of patent at- 
torneys and the Patent Office, and not 
in a Science Foundation bill. If the 
Senator would present his proposal in 
that light and in that manner, I, for one, 
would very seriously consider support- 
ing it. 

Mr. KILGORE. If I may ask the 
Senator a further question, would it be 
possible under that sort of a bill to af- 
fect a Research Foundation? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; I think it 
would be possible; because that kind of 
a bill would relate to the patent law that 
applies to all Government departments 
and agencies, and the Science Founda- 
tion would be one of them. š 

Mr. KILGORE. The method or mo- 
dus operandi of the various departments 
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and divisions is not in the patent law. 
It is merely established by directive of 
the bureau head or subbureau head 
who decides to change it. When Mr. 
Ickes was Secretary of the Interior he 
changed it to forbid patents, but some of 
the heads of the departments later 
changed it to permit them. The War 
Department has one policy, the Navy 
Department another one, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture prohibits all 
patents from their employees. We have 
a heterogeneous mess in the Govern- 
ment, and we propose to put a still 
worse heterogeneous mess into a Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not think so, 
because the method suggested in the bill 
is the method which Dr. Bush himself 
developed and which applied throughout 
the war, and I believe we can continue 
it until the laws can be changed, if they 
should be changed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the.roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hill O'Mahoney 
Baldwin Hoey Pepper 
Holland 
Brewster Ives Revercomb 
Bricker Jenner bertson, Va 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo 
Brooks Johnston, S Russell 
Bushfield Kem Saltonstall 
Butler Kilgore Smith 
Cain Knowland Sparkman 
Capper Lodge Stewart 
Chavez Lucas Taft 
Connally McCarthy Taylor 
Cooper ech Thomas, Okla. 
Cordon McFarland Thye 
Donnell McGrath Tydings 
Downey McKellar Umstead 
Dworshak Vandenberg 
Ecton Magnuson Wagner 
Ellender Malone Watkins 
Ferguson Martin Wherry 
Fulbright Maybank White 
Gurney Millikin Wiley 
Hatch Moore Williams 
Hawkes Morse Young 
Hayden Murray 
Hickenlooper O'Daniel 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], for 
himself and other Senators, which will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out the present section 11, begin- 
ning on line 10, page 13, and to insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

USE AND DISSEMINATION OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Sec. 11. (a) The Foundation shall make 
and maintain an inventory of all current 
federally financed research and development 
projects. In cooperation with the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the Foundation shall es- 
tablish a central register of all inventions, 
discoveries, patents, patent rights, and find- 
ings, including references to related data, 
in which the United States or any agency 
thereof has any right, title, or interest, or 
which pursuant to this section have been 
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freely dedicated to the public. The Founda- 
tion shall record, collect, index, and promptly 
publish or cause to be published significant 
data on all inventions and discoveries and 
other findings produced in the course of 
federally financed research and development 
activities, or arrange with other Government 
agencies for such publishing, recording, col- 
lecting, and indexing. In consultation and 
collaboration with the Library of Congress 
and other Government agencies, the Foun- 
dation shall take such steps as it may deem 
necessary to make such information and 
other available significant scientific and tech- 
nical information accessible to the public, 
including the preparation and distribution 
of reports, periodic catalogs, inventories, ab- 
stracts, translations, bibliographies, and 
microfilm and other reproductions thereof; 
and for such purposes the Foundation may 
utilize the facilities of Government agencies 
and other organizations to the extent that 
it deems necessary or desirable, and may 
contract for the expenditure of funds for 
such purposes without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 87 of the act of January 12, 
1895 (28 Stat. 622), and section II of the 
act of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1270; U. S. C., 
title 44, sec. 111). 

(b) Each contract or other arrangement 
for federally financed research or develop- 
ment entered into between any Government 
agency and any organization shall provide 
that such organization will make available 
to such agency full data on all inventions, 
discoveries, patents, patent rights, and find- 
ings roduced in the course of such research 
or development, including such reports with 
respect thereto as may be required by such 
agency. Each Government agency, upon the 
request of the Foundation, shall make avail- 
able to it such data and such reports with 
Tespect to research and development activi- 
ties financed by such agency, as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this section. 

(c) All inventions, discoveries, or findings 
in which the United States (or any Govern- 
ment agency), now or hereafter, hold any 
rights, including patent rights, shall be made 
available to the public on a nonexclusive and 
on a royalty-free basis to the extent the 
United States or such agency is entitled to 
do so under the rights held by it. Except as 
provided hereafter in this subsection and in 
subsection (d), any invention, discovery, or 
finding hereafter produced in the course of 
federally financed research and development 
shail, whether or not patented, be made freely 
available to the public and shall, if patented, 
be freely dedicated to the public. The re- 
quirements of this subsection, to the extent 
that they require modification of contracts 
or other financial ents already en- 
tered into by the United States (or any gov- 
ernmental agency) shall not go into effect 
until 120 days after the date of enactment of 
this act. 

(d) The head of any Government agency 
financing by contract, or otherwise adminis- 
tering, federally financed research and de- 
velopment activities, may, by stipulation in 
the contract or by other advance agreements 
with any organization, provide for the re- 
tention by the tion, or by the in- 
ventor, or by their assignees of such patent 
rights based on discoveries, inventions, or 
findings produced in the course of such re- 
search and development as the head of such 
Government agency deems fair and equitable, 
and consistent with the national interest: 
Provide’, That (1) the head of such Govern- 
ment agency shall, before entering into any 
such contract or agreement, make a finding 
that the agency has made every reasonable 
effort to arrange for the conduct of the neces- 
sary research and development without en- 

into a contract containing such provi- 
sion; (2) the organization shall contribute or 
shall have contributed substantially to the 
development of the particular inventions, 
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discoveries, or findings for which patent 
rights were retained through earlier or cur- 
rent research and development activities 
financed by the organization; (3) in every 
case, the contract or agreement shall provide 
for at least an irrevocable, nonexclusive, 
royalty-free license for governmental pur- 
poses to the United States; and (4), in the 
case of any nonprofit organization, the head 
of such Government agency further deter- 
mines (A) that the research and development 
is essential in the field of national defense 
or in such other fields as the President may 
specify for such purpose and (B) that the 
patent rights retained will not be used to 
serve the special benefit of any organization 
conducted for profit or of any individual, and 
will be made available or licensed to appli- 
cants on a nonexclusive, uniform, and rea- 
sonable royalty basis. 

In the administration of the provisions of 
this subsection, the head of any Government 
agency shall be guided by such rules and 
regulations as the President may deem nec- 
essary and prescribe by Executive order. 

(e) The Foundation shall make a quarter- 
ly report to the President and to the Con- 
gress concerning contracts and agreements 
containing the provisions authorized by sub- 
section (d). This report shall include a 
list of all contracts and agreements contain- 
ing such a provision entered into by any 
Government agency during the preceding 
quarter, the reasons supporting the approval 
of such provision in each case, the amount 
of Federal funds expended or to be expended 
under each contract or agreement contain- 
ing such a provision, the name of the or- 
ganization with which the contract or agree- 
ment was made, and the general nature of 
the patent rights reserved for private use 
in each case. The report shall also include 
a list of all inventions, discoveries, or find- 
ings in which patent rights were permitted 
to be retained pursuant to the provisions of 
subsection (d) and which were first recorded 
or finally authorized during the preceding 
quarter, identification of the contract or 
agreement under which such inventions, 
discoveries, or findings were produced, and 
the nature of the rights retained. The report 
shall also include the Foundation’s recom- 
mendations, if any, for such further Execu- 
tive or legislative action as it may deem 
necessary. 

(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this act, the President, or any person des- 
ignated for that purpose by him, may ex- 
empt from the provisions of this act relat- 
ing to dedication to the public, publication, 
dissemination, or making available, any sci- 
entific or technical information, data, patents, 
inventions, or discoveries produced in the 
course of federally financed research or de- 
velopment or in which the United States 
holds any rights, if and so long as the Presi- 
dent or such designated person determines 
that such exemption is essential in the in- 
terest of national security. 


Mr. SMITH. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LUCAS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. WIL- 
son]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 
If the Senator from Iowa were present 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Vermont 
would vote “nay.” i 
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The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Buck] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART] are necessarily absent. 
The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosEy] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Iowa would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Illinois, if permitted to vote, would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers] are detained 
on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OVERTON] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. - 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GeorcE], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O'Conor], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas] are unavoidably de- 
tained. 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran], who would vote “yea” 
if present, is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas], who would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 50, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Aiken McClellan Russell 
Chavez McFarland Sparkman 
Connally McGrath Stewart 
Downey McKellar Taylor 
Fulbright McMahon Thomas, Okla. 
Batch Maybank Tydings 
Heyden Morse Umstead 
Hill Murray Wagner 
Johnston, S. C. O'Mahoney 
Kilgore Pepper 
NAYS—50 

Baldwin Gurney O'Daniel 
Ball Hawkes Reed 
Brewster Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bricker Hoey Robertson, Va. 
Bridges Holland Robertson, Wyo. 
Brooks Ives Saltonstall 
Bushfield Jenner Smith 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Taft 
Cain Kem Thye 
Capper Knowland Vandenberg 
Cooper Lodge Watkins 
Cordon McCarthy Wherry 
Donnell Magnuson White 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 

Martin Williams 
Ellender Millikin Young 

rguson Moore 
NOT VOTING—17 

Barkley George O'Conor 
Buck Green Overton 
Byrd Langer Thomas, Utah 
Capehart Lucas Tobey 
Eastland Wilson 
Flanders Myers 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Kri- 
GORE on behalf of himself and other Sen- 
ators was rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
order be entered: 

Ordered, That on the calendar day of Tues- 
day, May 20, 1947, at the hour of 3:30 p. m. 
the Senate proceed, without further debate, 
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to vote upon any amendment that may. be 
pending, or that may be subsequently pro- 
posed, to the bill S. 526, the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1947, and upon the final 
passage of the said bill. 

Ordered further, That the time intervening 
between the meeting of the Senate on said 
day and the hour of 3:30 o'clock be equally 
divided between the proponent and the op- 
ponents of the bill, to be controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] and the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE]. 


Mr. KILGORE. The meaning of that 
is, Mr. President, that we are to begin 
voting on the amendments at 3:30? 

Mr. WHERRY. We will begin voting 
at that hour on any amendments then 
pending. If an amendment were voted 
on before that time, it would, of course, 
be out of the way, but any amendments 
then pending to the bill would be voted 
on at 3:30 o’clock, and then the bill itself 
would be voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would it still be 
in order, under the agreement, to offer 
further amendments? 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have a further 
amendment to send to the desk, and I 
should like to do that at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas offers an amend- 
ment, which will be printed and lie on 
the table. 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I wish to say that in view of the 
fact that we have just completed a yea- 
and-nay vote, and in view of the fact 
that, so far as I can see, Senators who 
were here for the vote are still on the 
floor, I shall not ask for a quorum call, 
though ordinarily at this point I would 
ask for a quorum call, because I intend, 
as I said on Friday, to see to it that Mem- 
bers of the Senate are protected by way 
of a quorum call when a unanimous- 
consent agreement to limit debate is re- 
quested. Under the circumstances, I do 
not think it necessary, and therefore I 
do not ask it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair considers the recent roll call to 
have been in the nature of a quorum call, 
and that it fulfills the requirement of 
the rule. Otherwise the Chair would 
have insisted on a quorum call. Is there 
objection to the request? : 

Mr. LUCAS. If I understand. thi 
unanimous-consent request correctly, 
any amendment can be voted on. prior to 
3 o'clock, but the bill itself will not be 
voted on before 3:30? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect; together with any amendments that 
may be pending at that time. The vote 
on the amendments and the bill will start 
at 3:30. 

Mr. LUCAS. The vote would come at 
that time? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. LUCAS. Is it to be understood that 
we are to meet at 11 o’cock tomorrow, 
or 12 o’clock? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to sug- 
gest to the majority leader that we re- 
ea at 12 o'clock, if that is agree- 
able. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request submitted 
relative to a time for voting? The 
Chair hears none, and the order is made 
accordingly. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. WHITE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
session today it stand in recess until 12 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the order is made. 

Mr. HATCH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. For what purpose? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To enable me to 
explain my vote. 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
voted “nay” on the so-called Kilgore 
amendment. I want the Recorp to show, 
however, that my vote is in no way in- 
dicative of my feeling toward the basic 
principles underlying the Kilgore amend- 
ment. During the hearings on the bill 
last year, and also this year, it was the 
consensus that the patent features 
should not be incorporated as a broad 
part of scientific legislation. I should 
be glad to support the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Konz] at the proper time, if a 
separate bill were introduced embodying 
the features of his amendment. I voted 
against its amendment today because I 
do not think it proper to enact such a 
provision as an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill. I thank the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

EXTENSION OF CLASSIFICATION ACT OF 
1923—-REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield that I may make a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has had under 
consideration Senate bill 490, a bill which 
would extend certain provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1923 to certain offi- 
cers and employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

The members of the committee have 
discussed the bill, and while they are of 
the opinion that its objective is generally 
meritorious, they believe that since it has 
the effect of extending the classified 
service considerably it would be advisable 
to have the Senate Committee on Civil 
Service study the bill and make a recom- 
mendation as to its merits. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing order be entered: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, That the 
Committee on the Judiciary be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 490) to provide for the extension and 
application of the provisions of the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, to certain 
Officers and employees of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and that it be referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service, with in- 
structions to make a study thereof and re- 
port to the Senate; and that when reported 
the said bill shall again be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator inform me whether the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary studied the bill? 

Mr. WILEY. The Committee on the 
Judiciary today discussed the matter, 
and were of the unanimous opinion that 
in view of the fact that it involved an 
extension of the civil service, it should be 
referred to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice for study. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 
Does he yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I do not care to inter- 
rupt Senators, but I had yielded to the 
Senator from Wisconsin under the ap- 
prehension that no discussion would be 
precipitated. If there is going to be any 
discussion at all, while I have been try- 
ing to cooperate with Senators in charge 
of the bill, I do not want to lose the little 
time I was to occupy in the discussion 
of another matter. 

Mr. LUCAS. I object at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Illinois objects. 


MOTIONS TO TABLE 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I have 
been considering several matters which 
I think should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. I think they are all 
important and worthy of consideration, 
and I should like to address the Senate 
for a very short time. 

The first matter I had intended to dis- 
cuss was the practice of making motions 
to table. I have mentioned that sub- 
ject before, because I have thought that 
the use of that motion is being unduly 
extended. 

I have heard, Mr. President, that 
when the tax bill comes before the Sen- 
ate, and the Democratic leadership, or 
whoever decides to do so, makes the 
motion which it has publicly been said 
would be made, to postpone considera- 
tion of that measure until after the 
appropriation bills shall have been acted 
upon, a motion to table that motion 
would be made immediately, and debate 
would be cut off. Mr. President, that, 
I said, was merely rumor. I myself did 
not give any credence to that rumor or 
report. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 


` Warre] is on his feet anticipating what 


I now am about to say, which is that I 
have learned since I came to the Cham- 
ber this afternoon that it is not contem- 
plated to follow such a course as that. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, it is not 
in contemplation. I feel very sure such 
a motion will not be made. 

Mr. HATCH. I thank the Senator 
from Maine. The Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] had previously told me the 
same thing. So I shall forego my dis- 
cussion of that particular subject and 
pass to another subject which I think 
is of even greater importance. 

INVESTIGATION OF APPOINTEES BY FBI 

Mr. President, when the nomination 
of Mr. Lilienthal was being considered 
on the floor of the Senate, the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Bricker] made a mo- 
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tion that that nomination be recom- 
mitted to the committee until an inves- 
tigation could be made by the FBI. 
Now, mark, Mr. President, the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio was that the 
investigation be made. Even then the 
thought struck me as I sat on the floor 
that we might be establishing a danger- 
ous precedent by that action, and I so 
voiced my fear very briefly at that time 
and pointed out the danger that would 
lie in such course of action. 

Mr. President, I unfortunately used 
some words at that time which gave of- 
fense to certain persons in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, although I tried 
to make it clear that I was not critical 
of the Bureau; that my criticism was 
directed against Members of Congress 
for proposing to take such action. I said 
I had the highest regard for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation so long as it 
performed and operated in its own field, 
but I did not think the Congress should 
delegate to that Bureau the power, or 
what seemed to me to be the power, of 
requiring an investigation. It seemed 
to me that such action would amount to 
first requiring the advice and consent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. President, I did not dream then 
that I would stand here on the floor to- 
day and say that the very thing I then 
pointed out has come to pass in the 
Congress. I doubt whether any Sena- 
tors present realize what has taken place 
in a bill recently passed by the Congress. 
It is that to which I refer, and any criti- 
cism I now make goes against the Con- 
gress, not against the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

In a bill recently passed, the relief 
measure providing $350,000,000, there 
was added in the House of Representa- 
tives an amendment which I doubt 
whether Senators know about. I read 
that amendment. This is it exactly: 

Provided, however, That no civilian per- 
sonnel shall be assigned to Greece or Turkey 
to administer the purposes of this act until 
such personnel has been approved by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] has just asked, The word was 
‘investigated,’ was it not?” Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not the word that was 
used, The word that was in the legisla- 
tion was “approved” and that is the ex- 
act quotation taken from the bill this 
afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator that the House did insert the 
word “approved” and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations opposed it 
very vigorously. It opposed the idea of 
the use of the word “approved.” So we 
changed the language to “investigated”, 
and I thought that language had been 
retained in the conference. I am sure 
it was. 

Mr. HATCH. I am speaking now of 
the language. Such language was adopt- 
ed by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is true. 

Mr. HATCH. Ihave not seen the con- 
ference report. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The conferees 
on the part of the Senate objected most 
strenuously to the use of the word “ap- 
proved.” I particularly made strong ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. HATCH. I wonder if we might 
have the conference report, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I objected to Con- 
gress delegating the authority to “ap- 
prove” to the FBI. I am very much 
against such a thing. But as a compro- 
mise we finally struck out the word “ap- 
proved” and inserted the word “investi- 
gated.” Iam sure that the word “inves- 
tigated” was retained in the conference 
report. 

I do not disagree with the Senator 
from New Mexico. I am in hearty agree- 
ment with the idea advanced by him. 
There is a disposition in both branches 
of Congress to idealize the FBI. Those 
who are in the FBI are people just like 
we are. Their blood runs through their 
hearts and goes through their bodies. 
They eat. They wear clothes. They are 
simply human beings. There is nothing 
sacrosanct about the FBI. If they possess 
any facts, they can submit them. But I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator that 
we should not turn over to the FBI the 
approval or disapproval of individuals 
nominated by the President and who 
must be confirmed by the Senate. If they 
have important facts to report, let them 
submit them, and then it is up to the 
Senate to decide whether or not to con- 
firm nominations as we see fit. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I am glad 
to have the Senator's remarks. I did not 
pursue this matter through the confer- 
ence report. I would not have opposed 
the conference report on this particular 
measure. I believe it was the relief meas- 
ure. Whichever measure it was, the 
Greek-Turkish loan or the relief meas- 
ure, the need was so urgent, was so great 
that notwithstanding such a provision 
as I first mentioned I would have voted 
for the conference report. 

Mr. President, I find that the Senator 
from Texas is correct in his statement. 
In the conference report the word “in- 
vestigated” is used instead of the word 
“approved.” But what I am pointing 
‘out is that the very thing I mentioned in 
connection with the Lilienthal nomina- 
tion did later come to pass when the 
House of Representatives inserted the 
word “approved.” Iam not critical of the 
House, because I am quite sure the House 
did not realize the effect of that provi- 
sion. But it did actually pass a measure 
which required certain civilian personnel 
to receive the approval of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Mr. President, 
I say again, today, as I said previously, 
that that is a dangerous trend in gov- 
ernment, and one which should be 
stopped. Not even an investigation 
should be required before we exercise 
our constitutional duties, powers, and 
functions. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS, For a good many years 
we have heard on the floor of the Senate 
and in the other House suggestions about 
the delegation of our constitutional 
powers. That is practically what we are 
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doing in this instance so far as the ap- 
proval of certain personnel is concerned. 
Confirmation of nominees has always 
been a function of the Senate of the 
United States. If any nomination is 
to be approved or confirmed or re- 
jected, the action should be taken here 
in the Senate of the United States. What 
the Senator has just said shows that 
others are beginning to delegate or at- 
tempt to delegate the Senate’s power. 

Mr. HATCH. As I see it, it is an abso- 
lute delegation of the power of the Senate 
to advise and consent to a nomination. 
What the House did would almost require 
the advice and consent by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, an abandonment 
of the powers of the Senate. I say that 
is a dangerous trend, one which ought 
not to be continued. I am not making 
a political argument in respect to this 
matter. What I say is not being said 
in a manner critical of the majority party 
at all. I am simply pointing out the 
dangers which can arise, which do arise, 
and against which Congress must ever be 
on the alert. 

APPROPRIATION FOR THE GRECO-TURKISH 
LOAN 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to speak of 
another matter which has come to my 
attention.. During this week end an- 
other thing which disturbs me greatly, 
has occurred. I do not want to be too 
much disturbed and utter too many 
warnings. I do not wish to be a Jere- 
miah. But the bill which authorized as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey, and 
which was duly passed by both branches 
of the Congress today awaits only the 
President’s signature to become law. 
That measure was initiated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the dis- 
charge of his constitutional powers in 
connection with our foreign affairs. No 
bill was more thoroughly debated. No 
measure was more thoroughly discussed. 
Its purposes were so well defined that 
every person in the United States knows 
o should know what the purpose of the 

is. 

Mr. President, I want to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations for a new practice he inaugu- 
rated in connection with that bill. He 
propounded questions to the Department 
of State—not his own questions, but any 
questions any Senator wanted to ask. 
More than 100 such questions were asked 
about the purposes of the particular loan, 
and the whole subject was explored as 
fully as possible. 

I commend the Acting Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson, for his enlightening 
replies to every one of those questions. 
The questions and answers were both 
published, and every Senator had access 
to them. I repeat that no measure was 
more thoroughly explored than that one, 

Yesterday I heard over the radio, and 
I believe I read in the newspapers—I am 
not sure about having read it in the news- 
papers, but I think it was in the press— 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
TABER, has announced that his commit- 
tee may not make the requisite appropri- 
ations to carry out the policy of that 
measure. Again, Mr. President, I want 
to confine myself within the rules of this 
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body. I hope the majority leader will 
not have to call me to order; but if I 
go outside the rules I shall be very happy 
to be called to order. I am not critical 
of the House of Representatives. I am 
not critical of the chairman of that par- 
ticular committee. However, it strikes 
me as most unusual, and a strange usur- 
pation of authority, for any committee in 
either House of Congress to attempt to 
exercise a veto power over both branches 
of the Congress and the President of the 
United States. If that can be done in 
this instance it can be done in all in- 
stances. It would give to one particular 
committee—and again I say I do not care 
what committee it is, or in which branch 
of the Congress it is—the power to nulli- 
fy the action and will of the two Houses 
and the President, which must be taken 
to be the action and will of the people 
of America. 

Mr. President, I submit this as another 
warning to point to the dangerous trend- 
which the Congress may take if it per- 
mits itself to be dictated to by its own 
committees. 

Mr. President, there is another subject 
which I wish to discuss 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know that 
I am quite clear on the question of one 
House trying to veto legislation. Will 
the Senator make a little more clear what 
statement was made? 

Mr. HATCH. As Istated, I do not wish 
to be critical. I do not wish to criticize 
the other House, and I do not wish to 
criticize any committee at this time. 
However, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. TABER, 
publicly announced that the bill to au- 
thorize aid to Greece and Turkey, which 
the Congress had passed, and which 
awaits only the President’s signature, and 
would have been signed this morning had 
it not been for the unfortunate condition 
o the President's mother, has yet to run 
the gantlet of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The able Senator 
from New Mexico has been a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, has he 
not? 

Mr. HATCH. Never. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was not the Sena- 
tor a member of that committee at one 
time? 

Mr. HATCH. I have never been a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Perhaps I am 
thinking of the Senator’s colleague [Mr, 
CHAVEZ]. 

Mr. HATCH. He was formerly a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question arises 
continually, If congress enacts legisla- 
tion authorizing an appropriation, is it 
absolutely binding upon the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the two Houses, and 
are the Appropriations Committees 
thereafter foreclosed from looking into 
the question? Are they compelled to be 
merely rubber stamps in approving the 
appropriations? We often hear the 
statement made on this floor in respect 
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to a bill authorizing an appropriation 
that it is only an authorization and that 
naturally the Appropriations Committee 
will look into the matter. I think the 
time has come when both Houses of Con- 
gress will have to determine whether or 
not the Appropriations Committees are 
merely rubber stamps, or whether they 
have a duty to look into every 
appropriation. 

We cannot appropriate money without 
authorization. Therefore, if every time 
the Congress enacts an authorization 
bill, it is to be regarded as binding upon 
the Appropriations Committees, the Ap- 
propriations Committees will not be able 
to perform their function of looking into 
each and every appropriation. 

As I understand the statement of the 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, it was to the effect 
that the committee would look into the 
details of the appropriation. When I 
spoke on the loan to Greece and Turkey 
on this floor, I stated that there were bil- 
lions of dollars worth of war material in 
the Near East and on the Continent, and 
that we should look into the question. 
I stated that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would look into it to determine 
whether or not such material could be 
used, or whether $400,000,000 of new 
money of the American taxpayers would 
be used for that purpose. I, for one, be- 
lieve that we ought to look into that 
question. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, with all 
respect to the Senator from Michigan, 
the time is limited, and I have been 
hurrying as fast as possible to try to con- 
clude. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Taye in the chair). Does the Senator 
from New Mexico yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no limit on 
the time of the Senator. 

Mr. HATCH: I know, but it is late in 
the afternoon, and I do not wish to de- 
tain the Senate any longer than neces- 
sary. If any Senator wishes to ask a 
question, I shall be glad to yield. But 
I do not wish to yield for a speech. I 
shall be happy to have the Senator speak 
in his own time. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. As I understood the state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Taser, it was that 
the Committee on Appropriations would 
not act on this particular appropriation 
until it had detailed estimates of what 
the money was to be used for, and that 
as yet he had seen no such estimates. 
That seems to be an entirely proper state- 
ment. I do not think the Senator should 
attribute to him the statement that he 
intends to veto the action of Congress 
in enacting an authorization bill, because 
of such a statement. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, that was 
a most unusual question. 

Mr. TAFT. Is not that the Senator’s 
understanding of what Representative 
Taser said? 

Mr. HATCH. I will accept the amend- 
ment and call it a question. 
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Mr. President, I wish to make one 
point clear. Iam talking about a specific 
bill—namely, the measure providing aid 
to Greece and Turkey—a measure which 
was thoroughly debated, and all the de- 
tails of which are understood. It involves 
a policy of Government touching our 
dealings with other countries. 

I am not criticizing the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
for any particular statement. I am rais- 
ing the question whether in connection 
with a bill of this nature and importance, 
which has received the consideration 
which this measure has received, any 
committee has the power to say, “We 
will nullify the entire act of Congress 
and destroy the policy which was laid 
down.” This is not the ordinary appro- 
priation bill to build a dam, or something 
of the kind. The welfare of the whole 
world and the policy of the Government 
may be involved in this procedure. I 
wonder if it is the proper parliamentary 
procedure for the House Appropriations 
Committee to say, “You must write a bill 
of particulars for every dollar that is 
spent before we will appropriate the 
money.” Or am I correct when I say 
that there is danger that the Congress 
may give a committee the power of veto 
to nullify and destroy the policies of the 
Government itself? 

I wish now to pass to another subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the able Sen- 
ator from New Mexico contend that if 
the Congress, through its Appropria- 
tions Committees, desires to nullify this 
legislation, it cannot be changed by a 
new bill even after it comes from the Ap- 
propriations Committee, that committee 
having failed to appropriate the money, 
or are we to understood that once we au- 
thorize it we are forever barred from 
changing the authority? 

Mr. HATCH. That is not my state- 
ment. I have not made that statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does it not amount 
to that? 

Mr. HATCH. No; it does not. I am 
talking about a Federal grant-in-aid to 
Greece and Turkey, a measure which far 
transcends any ordinary bill. I am not 
speaking about such a general proposi- 
tion as the Senator has suggested. 

VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM 


Mr. President, I should now like to pass 
to another matter very briefly. It is a 
matter as to which I have deep concern. 
I think it is of great importance. I refer 
to what is commonly referred to as the 
Voice of America program. I want to 
say, lest my friends think I am going far 
afield, that it is not at all my purpose to 
debate the merits of that program. 
Again I shall refer to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, Mr. 
TABER. I shall do so without any inten- 
tion of giving offense; I shall do so with 
the utmost courtesy. Mr. TABER has been 
and is now the chief critic and opponent 
of this program. His opinions, which 
have been publicly stated—and he is very 
forthright in his statements, and I think 
he is strongly convinced that he is abso- 
lutely correct—have been based largely 
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upon the quality and content of the pro- 
gram. He refers to it as an extravagant 
waste of money and questions whether 
or not it could be better carried on 
through private agencies than through 
the Department of State or any other 
governmental agency. 

Those are some of the objections which 
have been raised, which I think are the 
main objections. I should not reply to 
any of them and shall not discuss them 
today, but later, when the measure is 
before the Senate, I expect to discuss 
them, I may say, however, that the 
State Department has requested $31,000,- 
000 to carry on the entire program. All 
of that amount is not used for radio 
broadcasting, by any means. In fact, 
only approximately $8,009,000 of it is in- 
cluded in radio broadcasting. A part of 
it is for the instalation of facilities, which 
item will not recur in the future. The 
other funds are expended for other activ- 
ities, some of which have long been es- 
tablished in the Department of State. 
They have become traditional. Includ- 
ed in the $31,000,000 are the funds for 
those long-established activities. There 
are also included programs, such, for 
example, as the exchange of students, 
and other programs, all of which have 
been and are a part of our dealings with 
other nations. Yet that entire item has 
been eliminated from the bill which is 
before the House. If that decision 
stands, the whole service will be discon- 
tinued. To me, that is an unfortunate 
and unwise thing. But I do not now pro- 
pose to discuss the wisdom or lack of 
wisdom of that procedure. 

I have been giving considerable study 
to the situation for some time, how it 
is conducted, its reception abroad, 
whether it could be better operated by 
private industry. There is a mass of 
material on that subject, which is nearly 
all one way, namely, that it cannot be 
done by private industry. I am daily 
receiving additional information. Yes- 
terday I received an interesting commu- 
nication from a lady who had recently 
returned from India, giving facts about 
the Voice of America, with reference 
to libraries, and what it means in that 
country. Iam constantly learning more 
about the service. Other Senators may 
know all about it; Members of the House 
of Representatives may know all about 
it, but my own experience impels me to 
the conclusion that there is a doubt that 
Congress has sufficient information and 
sufficient knowledge to say whether or 
not the program should be continued as 
@ permanent program of the Govern- 
ment. Certainly we do not have suffi- 
cient information to say that we should 
arbitrarily cut it off and destroy it. 

It is my considered judgment that a 
study for the purpose of obfaining suffi- 
cient information has not been made, 
and that Congress itself should make a 
survey and study of the entire field to 
determine for itself what should be done. 
This is my conclusion, and this is the 
suggestion which I want to make. I 
hope the suggestion falls upon receptive 
ears, especially among members of the 
majority party in this Chamber, and in 
the other branches of Government. In 
view of the importance of the issues in- 
volved in this program—not merely 
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broadcasting—I am of the opinion that 
to cease operations, even for a limited 
time, might result in our losing our 
frequency and the whole program being 
destroyed. Therefore I believe that 
what Congress should do is, first, to pass 
the Mundt bill in the House, which seems 
to be receiving approval, or some similar 
measure giving necessary authority. 
The point of order has been made that 
there has never been proper authoriza- 
tion for this program. If that be true, 
I think Congress should grant the neces- 
sary authorization and get away from 
the technical question involved. 

That is suggestion No. 1. It could be 
carried out quickly and without too much 
controversy, in the light of what I shall 
next suggest. This program is of much 
importance and there is danger, espe- 
cially in the radio field, of losing fre- 
quencies which might never be regained 
and of having the Library Service dis- 
continued. The dissipation of all the 
facilities ever for a short time, I am told 
would perhaps cost $50,000,000 and it 
would take 3 years’ time to resume the 
service. 

In the light of that situation, pending 
my further suggestion, I think Congress 
could well appropriate the entire $31,- 
000,000 for this year alone. Then, Mr. 
President, as a part of the same pro- 
gram, in order that we may act intel- 
ligently and know what we are doing, I 
suggest that a joint committee of the 
Congress be established. I would sug- 
gest that that committee be composed 
of 10 Members, 5 from this body and 
5 from the House of Representatives. 
Of course 3 from each body would be 
from the majority party and 2 from 
each body from the minority party. 
The committee, so constituted, would be 
given adequate funds to employ experts 
and would be fully authorized to do 
whatever might be necessary to explore 
the whole field covered by this operation. 

With the type and quality of program 
I have nothing to do. There has been 
much controversy regarding that sub- 
ject. Some programs I have seen and 
have approved; I have seen some from 
other lands of which I could not ap- 
prove; but there is considerable ground 
for differences of opinion. If there is 
any question as to personnel, certainly 
the joint committee should have full 
knowledge of the men who are conducting 
the service, their qualifications, and their 
affiliations. Are they leftists? That 
charge has been made. I cannot con- 
ceive of programs being sent out publicly 
of a nature which would be destructive 
of our Government, for the reason that 
everything done by the agency in the 
matter of publicity and broadcasting is 
open to the“whole wide world. They 
cannot broadcast without the world be- 
ing advised of what is going on. The 
very furor that was created because of 
the broadcast regarding Mr. Wallace is 
evidence that the light of day which con- 
stantly shines on these programs is in 
itself a very good protection against im- 
proper use. I have no objection to the 
activity being investigated. If there is 
anyone connected with the service who 
is “off color” in any way, certainly a 
complete investigation should be made, 
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I would welcome that sort of an investi- 
gation. 

Let me say for Mr. Benton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, against whom some 
criticism has been made personally, that 
he has been in this work longer than has 
any man in this country. He has been 
in it for 17 months. Perhaps the best 
recommendation of him—a great many 
people are always talking about busi- 
nessmen in Government—is that Mr. 
Benton made a success of his own busi- 
ness, much of which was similar to the 
work in which he is now engaged. That 
in itself is a pretty good recommendation 
for Mr. Benton. But, Mr. President, I 
am not here to praise or to blame any 
of the personnel today. I am suggest- 
ing what the committee might well do. 
Certainly it would be highly proper to 
have all the personne! investigated, and 
then there could be an investigation re- 
garding the general question of whether 
the job can be done by private agencies. 
Certainly that question should be in- 
vestigated. 

I have said that I had information on 
that subject. I did. I heard representa- 
tives of seven radio organizations those 
owning short-wave facilities— declare 
that they could not do the job, that the 
Government had to do it; and I heard 
General Sarnoff, of the Radio Corp. 
of America, a man who knows, and 
whose business it is to know, say that 
the appropriation of $8,000,000 was en- 
tirely inadequate for the radio work 
alone, and that for that service there 
should be an appropriation of at least 
$15,000,000 or $20,000,000. 

Mr, President, no one can persuade me 
that men like General Sarnoff and the 
heads of the other major organizations 
in the radio industry are not devoted to 
private enterprise. Their whole system 
has been built upon the system of private 
enterprise, and I do not believe for a 
moment that men like that would con- 
sent to Government activities in a field 
which is their own proper field. Yet I 
heard those men make those statements. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding that, 
I would be glad to have the proper con- 
gressional committee fully investigate 
the entire subject, including that of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The proposal which I have made is to 
set up such a committee as I have sug- 
gested; make the appropriation now, 
confined to 1 year, and let the service 
continue for a year. It has been going 
on for 17 months now, and no great harm 
will be done by continuing it for another 
year. So, let the service continue this 
year, and let the committee be appointed, 
and let the survey and study be made, 
and let the committee be required to re- 
port to the Congress at the beginning of 
the next session. 

I wish to say that that suggestion is 
my own; I have not conferred with the 
State Department about it, and I do not 
know whether the State Department 
would favor it. But I am trying to find a 
reasonable, intelligent way by which the 
present controversy, which I think is do- 
ing our country no good whatever, can 
be ended, and so that we can intelligently 
consider this entire problem. 

Mr. President, a while ago I said that 
some of these activities are long-estab- 
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lished ones. I have in mind now the 
radio bulletins which go to our embassies 
abroad, and have been going there for 
more than 10 or 12 years, and have fur- 
nished most valuable information to our 
embassies, as is known by all of us who 
have been abroad and have seen those 
bulletins. That service, which now is of 
more than 12 years standing, will require 
more than $500,000 or $600,000 or $700,- 
000 of the $31,000,000 appropriation 
which already has been eliminated; and 
there are other services of that kind, 
which I mention at this time merely to 
point out that we in the Congress have 
not as yet informed ourselves sufficiently 
fo be able to reach a point where we can 
intelligently destroy the entire program. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATCH. I yield, although I have 
nearly completed my remarks. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand. I 
simply wish to inquire whether sufficient 
money has been appropriated to permit 
the continuation of the service until 
June 30 of this year. I understand that 
is the case, and that the discussion re- 
lates to the question of a new appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1948. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. HATCH. I think that is correct. 
But I say that the time between now and 
June 30 is insufficient to permit the mak- 
ing of the study and investigation about 
which I am talking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that. 
But there is time for the Senate to act 
upon this question, for instance. 

Mr. HATCH. Oh, yes; and one reason 
why I now bring this matter to the at- 
tention of the Senate is to have the Sen- 
ate consider it and take action promptly. 

Let me say that I have no pride of au- 
thorship in the suggestion which I make. 
I have not even drawn up a bill on the 
subject. I may say in all seriousness that 
many times since the present session of 
Congress convened, I have been told that 
if a Member of the Senate on this side 
of the aisle was deeply interested in the 
passage of a certain measure, it would be 
much better for him to have some Sena- 
tor on the other side of the aisle introduce 
it. I am perfectly willing to have that 
done; I wish some of my colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle will take the 
suggestions and thoughts which I have 
inadequately and too briefly presented 
today; and will work them into a measure 
and will submit it in their own names. I 
make that proposal because this matter 
is not a partisan one; it relates to the 
standing of our own country and her rela- 
tionships with other countries. 

Mr. President, it is most important that 
the peoples—not the governments, but 
the peoples—of other nations truly un- 
derstand America and the American 
way of life. I wish to emphasize how 
important this service is and how im- 
portant it is that it be continued; over 
and through “iron curtains,” if necessary, 
for this service knows no borders or 
boundaries; it can and does reach direct- 
ly to the people and into their homes. 
Today there are 20 nations with which 
not one of the three great news agencies 
has any direct contact. Among those 
nations, where the people have no di- 
rect access to news from the United 
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States, are the Soviet Union, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and others where 
it is most important that the people know 
about our country and what we truly are. 
That is why I am so anxious and to de- 
termined to do everything I can do to 
have this service continued into those 
lands, but especially to the people and in- 
to their homes. Mr. President, in order 
to improve the service, to strengthen it, 
to investigate it, and to do everything 
possible for those purposes, I shall join 
in every legitimate endeavor in that con- 
nection, but I shall oppose every method 
which would kill and destroy it. 


RECESS 


Mr, WHITE. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 59 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being under the 
unanimous-consent agreement previous- 
ly entered into, until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
May 20, 1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 19 (legislative day of April 
21), 1947: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointments in the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service: 

To be medical director (equivalent to the 
Army rank of colonel), effective date of oath 
of office: 

Henry C. Schumacher 

To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of oath of 
office: 

Mabel L. Ross 

To be nurse officer (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of oath of 
Office ; 

Margaret K. Schafer 

In THE ARMY 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, who are scheduled for 
graduation on June 3, 1947, for appointment 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of section 23 and 24e of 
the National Defense Act, as amended: 


TO BE SECOND LIEUTENANTS WITH RANK FROM 
JUNE 3, 1947 


Corps of Engineers 


Richard Herman Allen 
Merlin Willard Anderson 
Calvin Leland Bass 

Roger Redmond Bate 
Arthur Andrew Becker 
Ralph Harold Beuhler 
Shelton Brant Biles, Jr. 
Junius Jay Bleiman 

Frank Coulter Boerger 
Philip Thomas Boerger 
Jerome Boris Christine 
William Carl Ciamprone 
Paul J. Curry 

James Franklin Fraser 
Bernard Michael Greenberg 
Edwin Borchard Greene 
Raymond Richard Hails, Jr. 
Kenneth Martin Hatch 
George LeRoy Haugen 
Carroll Christian Jacobson, Jr. 
James Allen Johnson 

Peter Karter 

James Byron Kennedy 
George Levenback 

Richard Freeman McAdoo 
John Wayne Mastin 


Milum Davis Perry, Jr. 
Melvin Alfred Rosen 
Norman Robert Rosen 
Howard Leroy Sargent, Jr. 
William Jackson Schuder 
Sam David Starobin 
Richard Joseph Steinborn 
Marvin Henry Stock 
Jack Mathew Thompson 
Albert Archer Van Petten 
Carlton Juan Wellborn, Jr. 
Signal Corps 
Albert John Geraci 
Harold Walter Grossman 
Henry William Hill 
John Elwood Hoover 


Richard Motiey Hutchinson, Jr. 


Graham Gunther Kent 
James Philip Mattern 

Cavalry 
Joseph John Addison 
Robert Jacob Baer 
Hugh James Bartley 
Theodore Chester Bielicki 
Jean Prosper Burner 
Donovan Finley Burton 
William Fortune Coghill 
James Christopher Cosgrove 
John Delistraty 
Jack Van Dunham 
James Eugene Edington 
James Betts Egger 
Jobn Carter Faith 
Herschel Everett Fuson 
Robert Miller Garvin 
John Love Gerrity 
Warren Robert Gossett 
William Douglas Grant 
Alexander Meigs Haig, Jr. 
Rolland Valentine Heiser 
Dandridge Featherstone Hering 
Robert James Kennedy 
George Anthony Lynn 
William Gabriel McGee 
Robert, James McNeil 
Arnold William Mahlum 
Robert DeWayne Peckham 
John Brooks Reese 
John Joseph Sullivan 
»Frank Leonard Taylor 
William Loyd Webb, Jr. 
William Irvine West 
Meade David Wildrick, Jr. 
Richard Lytle Yates 

Field Artillery 

Thomas Edward Benson 
William Donald Brown 
Robert Thornton Curtis 
Bernard Figueredo de Gil, Jr. 
Donald Marvin Dexter, Jr. 
Richard Earl Dunlap 
Milton Leland Haskin 
Wayne Otis Hauck, Jr. 
Thomas Francis Hayes 
George Duane Heisser 
William Sylvester Henry, Jr. 
Willis Hickam Knipe 
Robert Joshua Koch 
Richard Alan Littlestone 
Robert Ewing McCord 
Charles Stuart Todd Mallett 
Robert Miller Montague, Jr. 
Wallace Eugene Nickel 
John Guilford Paules 
Tom Judson Perkins 
John Richard Rantz 
Kermit Dean Reel 
James Russell Robinson, Jr. 
Thomas Edmund Rogers 
Robert Warren Short 
Theodore Solomon Spiker 
William Michael Sullivan 

Infantry 
Bernard William Abrams 
Harry Polk Ball 
George Earl Bland 
Otis Evan Branon, Jr. 
William Albert Carpenter, Jr. 


Robert Bernard Coleman 
William Edmond Conger,’ Jr. 
William Lamble Cooper 
William Bernard Cronin 
Stanley Warfield Crosby, Jr, 
John Edward Culin 

Glenn Woodward Davis 
Robert Francis Draper 
Gordon James Duquemin 
Henry Everett Emerson 
Robert Bruce Fans 

Stuart Gregory Force 
David Welty Gibson 

Robert Haldane 

William Donald Hirschfield 
Julius Frederick Ickler 
Leon Joseph Jacques, Jr. 
Wilber Gienn Jones, Jr. 
Robert Adair King 

Donald Warren Krause 
Wells Brendel Lange 

John William Lauterbach, Jr. 
Melvin Vernon LeBlanc 
Alexander Lemberes 

Selby Francis Little, Jr, 
Walter Patrick Lukens 
John Warwick McCullough, Jr. 
Oliver Louis McDougell 
Henry Tomlinson MacGill 
Robert Anthony Mahowald 
LeRoy Emil Majeske 
George Aloysius Maloney 
Martin Michael Maloney 
John More Miller 

Charles Augustus Munford, Jr. 
John DuBose Naill, Jr. 
William Wallace Nairn, 3d 
Robert Lynn Ozier 

Carl Kamp Russell 
Norman Junior Salisbury 
James Emerson Smith, Jr. 
Gordon Malin Strong 
James Bernard Tatum 
Harold Stan Tavzel 

Gerald Ross Toomer 
Wallace Francis Veaudry 
William Dawes Williams, Jr. 


Quartermaster Corps 


Thomas Long Flattery 
Bernard Jay Gardner 
Bennet Norman Hollander 
Burton Katz 
Robert Peter Lane 
Harrison Franklyn Meadows III 
Chemical Corps 

Paul Charles Callan 

Ordnance Department 
James Lee Bushnell 
Willis Howell Clark 
John Griffin Gaddie 
Henry Cantzon Paul 
Louis Rachmeler 
Hal Clyde Richardson, Jr. 
Donald Verner Schnepf 
Richard Henry Sforzini 
William Smith 
Ira Warren Snyder, Jr. 
Donald Harry Steininger 
Joseph John Williams 

Air Corps 

Anthony Allan Alfano 
John Jamison Anderson 
Leland George Anderson 
Howard Brown Arnold, Jr. 
Robert Paul Babbitt 
Earle LeRoy Bathurst, Jr. 
Robert Allan Beckeiman 
Milton Bellovin 
Ralph Locker Bentley 
Buford Pernell Biggs 
Felix Anthony Blanchard, Jr. 
James Montgomery Breedlove 
Herbert Owen Brennan 
William Spencer Carpenter, Jr. 
Milton Jay Chamberlain 
Leland Dale Christensen 
Arthur Emmett Coates, Jr. 
Egbert Halldane Cofieid, Jr. 
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James Edward Colburn 
James Smith Coolbaugh 
John Edward Cottongim 
John Martin Coyne, Jr. 
Albert William Cretella, Jr. 
Forest Willard Crowe 
George Martin Dell 
Gordon Kendrick Dicker 
David Michael Dunham 
Harold Jacob Eberle 
Robert Maxwell Ehrlich 
Angelo James Ellis, Jr. 
James Walter Enos 
Kenneth Howe Farrier, Jr, 
Gonzalo Fernandez 

John Frost 

Cecil Edward Fuchs 
Homer Perry Gainey, Jr. 
Edson Leonard Garrabrants 
Dean Stevens Gausche 
Jesse James Gilliam, Jr. 


George Joseph Goldsborough, Jr. 


Alan Henry Gould 
William Wright Gray 


Edmund Mortimer Gregorie, Jr. 


Robert Blake Griffith 
Wallace Hull Griffith 
John Thompson Guice 
Robert Maurice Haas 
Robert Fletcher Halligan 
George Fred Harrington 
James David Heironimus 
Donald Clement Helling 
Park Brown Herrick, Jr. 


Edwin Connery Hightower, Jr. 


Charles William Hill 
Robert Earl Hoffman 
Andrew Leon Hudgins 
Frederick Gray Hudson III 
Frederick Walter Jacoby 
David Jarvis 

Walter Edward Johnson 
Joe Dean Johnston 
Kermit Clifton Kaericher 
Harry Richard Kain 
Robert Edward Keck 

John Leroy Kennedy, Jr. 
Robert Eugene Kettner 
Marcos Emmet Kinevan 
John Jay Kirby, Jr. 
Frederick John Knauss 
Frank Joseph Kremser, Jr. 
William Thomas Kuykendall 
Conrad Normand Lajeunesse 
Frank Joseph Lamattina 
Kenneth Moore Landis 
Hewitt Chemnitz Larsen 
Allen Franklin Learmonth 
Charles Kennicott Leech 
John Kenneth Lerohl 
Hubert Horace Lewis 

J. Robert Lilley 

Donald David Litt 

John Joseph Lowry 

Einar Glenn Lundy 
Richard Alexis McClure 
James Crawford McKim 
John Stevenson Mallory, Jr. 
John Edwin Mock 

Thomas Vincent Monahan 
Robert Burns Moore 
Willard Noble Munroe, Jr. 
John James Murphy 
Ralph Calvin Murrin 
David Newcomb 

Joh Novomesky, Jr. 
Patrick Joseph O'Connell 
David Anicker Odell 

Jack Merrill Palmer 

Jack Vernon Pearce 
Francis Raymond Perry 
John Franklin Piepenbrink 
Jack Francis Pierce 


Herbert Carson Pinkerton, Jr. 


George Barney Poole 
Jack Harris Ray 
William John Reckmeyer 
Clyde Calvin Reynolds 
Donald Oren Robb 
Edwin Wales Robertson II 
James Edward Ryan 
Alan David Sapowith 
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Winston Ousley Scoville 
Brent Scowcroft 

William Jennings 

Charles Edward Shields 
King D. Simon 

Leonard Anthony Staszak 
Leslie Robert Stevens 
Charles Carrington Stewart 
Daniel Lisle Tate II 

Young Arnold Tucker 
Stewart Meldred Vockel, Jr. 
Douglas Crowther Weaver, Jr. 
Robert Wilson White 
Gerald Joseph Wojciehoski 
William James Woldenberg 
Frederick Malcolm Wright 
John Mackay Young 
Clifford George Zimmer, Jr. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 19, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Mont- 
gomery, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom all secrets are hid, cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration 
of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly 
love Thee and worthily magnify Thy 
holy name. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The reading of the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Thursday, May 15, 1947, was 
dispensed with, and the Journal was 
approved. 

RECESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 179, the Chair declares the 
House to be in recess for the purpose of 
holding memorial services as arranged by 
the Committee on Memorials. 

Accordingly the House stood in recess 
to meet at the call of the Speaker. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
May 19, 1947 
Prelude, sacred selections (11:30 to 12)... 
United States Marine Corps Orchestra 


Presiding officer The Speaker 
Hon. JoserpH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
Invocation............-..... The Chaplain 


Dr. James Shera Montgomery 

Solo: There Is No Death (O Hara) 
Hon. Harve Tissotr, Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania 
At the piano. Musician Irving Filler 
Scripture reading and prayer.. The Chaplain 
Roll of deceased Members The Clerk 
of the House of Representatives 

Devotional silence. 

p a EE Hon. FRANK B, KEEFE 
Representative from the State of Wisconsin 

Solo: Beautiful Isle of Somewhere (Ferris) 
Hon. Harve TIBBOTT 
At the piano. Musician Irving Filler 


Address Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD 

Representative from the State of Montana 
3 Musician Robert De Hart 
Benediction—— The Chaplain 


The Members of the House rose and 
stood while the relatives of the deceased 
Members were escorted to seats in the 
House Chamber by the Committee on 
Memorials, preceded by the Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives. 


May 19 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 
The Speaker presided. 
INVOCATION 


The Chaplain: O Divine Redeemer, 
we wait in the eternal ways. As the 
earthly door closes and the heavenly door 
opens, fix our faith upon the hills, from 
whence cometh our strength. Our 
strength cometh from the Lord. With 
the light of Thy sovereign wisdom, look 
through our limitations and command 
our understanding, and keep us in the 
way everlasting. 

Merciful God, the sands of life run 
swiftly; we know not when the silver cord 
will be loosed, the golden bowl be broken, 
but so long as faith and hope and love 
shall live, so long is the immortality of 
the soul assured. Be this the comfort 
and the hope of the sorrowing ones of 
our deceased Members, in whose mem- 
ory we have gathered. May they go for- 
ward with patience and fortitude, and 
at the last, as our earthly eyes close, do 
Thou bear us up the stairway, through 
the darkness, to the Father’s house, to 
the Father’s love, and we shall go out no 
more forever. In the name of Jesus our 
Saviour. Amen. 

SOLO 


Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Musician Irving Filler, sang There Is 
No Death. 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 

The Chaplain: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want, 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures; He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil; for Thou art with me; Thy rod and 
Thy staff, they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; Thou 
anointest my head with oil; my cup run- 
neth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life; and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass 
of the field, which today is, and tomor- 
row is cast into the oven, shall He not 
much more clothe you, O ye of littie 
faith? 

CHAPLAIN’S PRAYER 
Serene I fold my hands and wait, 

Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 

I rave no more ’gainst time nor fate, 

For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays; 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
For what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 
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What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap where it has sown 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


He leads me in no darker room 
Than he himself went through 

And in our path is laid no stone 
He would not carry too. 


Blessed be His holy name. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed by Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done, on earth as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us. 
And lead us not into temptation, but de- 


liver us from evil. For Thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. 

Amen. 


ROLL OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


Mr. Alney E. Chaffee, reading clerk of 
the House of Representatives, read the 
following roll: 

CARTER GLASS, a Senator from the State ot 
Virginia: Born January 4, 1858; printer; re- 
porter; editor; publisher; student of private 
and public schools; member, board of visitors, 
University of Virginia, 1898-1906; member 
State senate, 1899-1903; delegate, State con- 
stitutional convention, 1901; Member, House 
of Representatives, Fifty-seventh to Sixty- 
fifth Congresses; Secretary of the Treasury in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet; declined reap- 
pointment by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; Member of the United States Senate, 
under appointment and election from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1920; died May 28, 1946. 

JoHN Hottis BANKHEAD 2p, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama: Born July 8, 1872; 
lawyer; graduate, University of Alabama, 1891, 
and Georgetown University, 1893; president, 
Bankhead Coal Co., 1911-25; major, Alabama 
National Guard, 1901-3; member, State house 
of representatives, 1904-5; trustee, University. 
of Alabama, 1917-19 and 1931-46; elected 
United States Senator, 1930, 1936, and 1942; 
died June 12, 1946. 

CHARLES Oscar ANDREWS, a Senator from 
the state of Florida: Born March 7, 1877; 
soldier; lawyer; judge; attended South Flor- 
ida Military Institute; graduate, State normal 
school, 1901, and University of Florida, 1907; 
captain, National Guard, Spanish-American 
War: secretary, State senate, 1905-7, and 1909- 
11; judge of the Criminal Court of Record, 
Walton County; 1910-11; assistant attorney 
generai, 1912-19; circuit judge, seventeenth 
judicial circuit, 1919-25; general counsel, 
Florida Real Estate Commission, 1925-28; 
member, State house of representatives, 1927; 
city attorney, Orlando, 1926-29; State su- 
preme court commissioner, 1929-32; elected 
United States Senator 1936, 1940; died Sep- 
tember 18, 1946. 

JOSIAH WILLIAM BAILEY, a Senator from 
the State of North Carolina: Born September 
14, 1873; editor, lawyer; attended Raleigh 
Academy; graduate, Wake Forest College, 
1893; editor Biblical Recorder, 1893-1907; 
member, State board of agriculture, 1896- 
1900; Presidential elector, 1908; collector of 
internal revenue, 1913-21; member, constitu- 
tional commission, 1915; trustee, University 
of North Carolina, 1930; elected United States 
Senator 1930, 1936, and 1942; died December 
15, 1946, 

WILLIAM JAMES GALLAGHER, Third Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota: Born May 
13, 1875; clerk; graduate, North High school, 
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Minneapolis, 1894; employee of Hennepin 
County, 1927-42; Member of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress; died August 13, 1946. 

WILLIAM BERNARD Barry, Fourth Congres- 
sional District of New York: Born July 21, 
1902; lawyer; graduate, New York University, 
1925, and New York University Law School, 
1929; assistant district attorney, Queens 
County, 1932-33; special United States at- 
torney, Department of Justice, 1933-35; Mem- 
ber House of Representatives, Seventy-fourth 
and succeeding Congresses; died October 20, 
1946. 

ROBERT KIRKLAND Henry, Second Congres- 
sional District of Wisconsin: Born February 
9, 1890; banker; student, University of Wis- 
consin; State treasurer, 1931-35; Jefferson 
Municipal Water and Light Commissioner, 
1939-44; State banking commissioner, 1940- 
44; Member, Seventy-ninth Congress; Mem- 
ber-elect, Eightieth Congress; died November 
20, 1946. 

Frep BARTHOLD Norman, Third Congres- 
sional District of Washington: Born March 21, 
1882; merchant; graduate, Martinsville (III.) 
High School; member, Raymond (Wash.) City 
Council, 1916-18; member, Washington State 
House of Representatives, 1910-20; State sen- 
ate, 1925-26; president, Southwest Washing- 
ton Good Roads Association; director, White 
Pass Cross State Highway Association; elect- 
ed to the Seventy-eighth and Eightieth Con- 
gresses; died April 18, 1947. 

CHARLES Lewis GERLACH, Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania: Born Septem- 
ber 14, 1895; businessman; educated in the 
public schools of Bethlehem; chairman, or- 
ganization committee Republican clubs Le- 
high County; Republican State committee- 
man, 1936-37; elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Seventy-sixth and succeeding 
Congresses; died May 5, 1947. 


Mrs. NORTON, a Representative from 
the State of New Jersey, standing in 
front of the Speaker’s rostrum, and aided 
by Camellio Melchiorre, a page of the 
House of Representatives, placed a me- 
morial rose in a vase as the name of each 
deceased Member was read by the Clerk. 

DEVOTIONAL SILENCE 


There followed a period of devotional 
silence, during which the Members stood. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
KEEFE]. 

Hon. FRANK B. KEEFE, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Wisconsin, de- 
livered the following address: 

ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed fitting and proper that we set aside 
1 day each year when we can pause 
for a time, and in the quiet and serenity 
of our garden of memories, reflect upon 
the life and work of our colleagues whom 
God in his infinite wisdom has called to 
eternal rest. 

In vain we call the roll. They have 
left us. Never again will we hear the 
familiar voice or see the cheering smile 
or feel the sturdy handclasp. It seems 
only yesterday that they were here 
among us, and yet difficult as it is to re- 
alize the fact of death, we are comforted 
in the thought that each faced that great 
adventure without fear and with the as- 
surance of St. John, who recorded “for 
God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 

It is indeed a grand tradition that per- 
mits us in this hour to engrave upon the 
imperishable records of the Congress the 
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love and respect which we all have for 
the memory of our deceased colleagues. 

Is this a time only for sorrow? Should 
our thoughts turn only to the mysteries 
of death? Should we think only “of the 
stern agony and shroud and pall and 
breathless darkness and the narrow 
house?” All nature rebels at the very 
suggestion. On every side, God’s handi- 
work bids us think not of death but of 
life. As has been so well said by the 
poet: “Whether we look or whether we 
listen, we hear life murmur or see it 
glisten. Every clod feels a stir of might— 
an instinct within it that rises and towers 
end, groping blindly above it for light, 
climbs to a soul in grass and flowers.” 

Mr. Speaker, I like to think of the 
struggle of people all over the earth—the 
mothers and fathers of all races who in 
a mad and confused world, grope blindly 
but prayerfully for peace. Like the poet’s 
insensible clod, there is an instinct within 
the heart of man that, pray God, will rise 
and tower and some day burst forth into 
a soul of love and world peace. 

Our colleagues served their country 
during the most exciting and dramatic 
period in the world’s history. They heard 
the agonized pleas of the little people 
of the world who cried out for peace, 


people who knew of the chaos and de- 


structiveness of war and who wanted 
nothing except liberty and freedom. 

We recall the world events that pre- 
cipitated the recent international tra- 
gedy. History has now recorded the 
noble phrases that defined America’s 
moral objectives in a world torn by war. 

We recall the promises to the little 
people of the world that America would 
forever carry the torch of freedom—free- 
dom of speech and expression, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. 

We recall the numerous steps short of 
war that were allegedly designed to stop 
aggressors and to protect peace-loving 
nations. 

We recall the August 1941 conference 
aboard a battleship in the Atlantic, and 
we recall the nobility of thought and 
purpose expressed in the proclamation 
of the Atlantic Charter, which, when 
proclaimed to the world, gave hope to 
lovers of freedom and liberty and peace. 

We recall those promises which com- 
mitted two great nations of the world; 
first, that we seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or other; second, they desire 
to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes 
of the people concerned; third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, they proclaimed their 
eternal devotion to self-government for 
all people to equal access of all to the 
trade and raw materials of the world, 
to improved labor conditions, to a peace 
which will afford assurances that all men 
in all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want; and finally, 
they avowed that the nations of the 
world must abandon the use of force. 

Thus was hope extended to people of 
the world, whose enjoyment of the priv- 
ileges of peace and liberty and freedom 
seemed crushed by the ruthless heel of 
a cruel dictator. 

We recall how the heart of America 
swelled with just pride in the thought 
that we seek nothing except to give to 
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all people the rights so beautifully pro- 
claimed in the Atlantic Charter. We re- 
call how inexorably events led us to ac- 
tive participation and to final victory in 
the late World War. 2 

Two years have passed since VJ-day. 
Two years since agonized and weary peo- 
ple throughout the world prayerfully 
thanked God that at long last the firing 
had ceased and peace and freedom and 
liberty were on the immediate horizon. 

What has happened to the noble prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter? What 
of the little people whose voices we heard 
crying out for peace and for liberty and 
for freedom? Now that we have made 
the greatest sacrifice in the history of 
the world, are they to be abandoned for- 
ever to exist as mere pawns in the hands 
of new and ruthless dictators? 

In the confusion of Tehran, Yalta, 
Moscow, Potsdam, Casablanca, and Lake 
Success, have those noble principles that 
~ graced our banners been smothered and 
wiped out? 

As Americans, we rebel at the very 
thought that such might be the case. 
They must be revitalized and reestab- 
lished and reasserted as dynamic, liv- 
ing principles to guide the conduct of 
men, Millions of people throughout the 
world hopefully and prayerfully look to 
the United Nations as the vehicle 
through which ultimately the principles 
for which we fought may be realized. 

Two years since VJ-day. Is there free- 
dom from fear in the world? Ask the 
little people of Greece, of Italy, Ru- 
manis, Poland, Lithuania, Indochina, 
or India. 

Is there freedom from want? Ask the 
hungry and starving people of Japan 
and China, of Austria and Hungary, 
Germany, Greece, Poland. Even ask the 
people of England. Ask the hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons wander- 
ing in fear and want throughout Europe. 
Ask the millions of men who as so-called 
prisoners of war are, in violation of all 
international and moral laws, relegated 
to the crushing and debasing role of 
slaves. 

Is there peace in the world today? 
The reverberation of gunfire in Pales- 
. tine, China, Indochina, and Paraguay 
provides daily evidence that few, if any, 
of the problems that affect the lives of 
the little men and women of the world 
have been solved. 

The threat of atomic destruction, of 
guided missiles, and germ and poison 
warfare stalks the world. 

Everywhere men complain of the un- 
certainties of life. Young people and old 
ccmplain of insecurity. Fear in the 
hearts of men everywhere—2 years after 
the official close of the shooting war that 
was fought to make men free. 

Will we go from war to war, killing, 
maiming, and destroying? Has the 
world become so debauched that there is 
no answer to the prayers of those who 
pray for peace? Have we nothing tetter 
to offer the present and future genera- 
tions? Has God permitted us to unlock 
his last great treasure house and given us 
the secrets of atomic and cosmic energy, 
only to use them to kill and destroy? 

The answer is clear. We have not lost 
faith. There must be a great moral and 
spiritual awakening in the hearts and 
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souls of men. There must be a gigantic 
crusade, guided by faith in God and in- 
spired by the eternal principals of the 
Golden Rule and Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Mr. Speaker, the light of the torch of 
freedom and liberty has been growing 
dim throughout the world. As recorded 
in holy writ: “For everyone that doeth 
evil, hateth the light; neither cometh to 
the light lest his deeds should be re- 
proved. But he that doeth truth, cometh 
to the light that his deeds may be mani- 
fest that are wrought in God.” 

God has placed in the custody of the 
people of America that torch of freedom. 
We must rekindle its flame and, burning 
fiercely, lift it on high and carry forward 
that it may light up and destroy all the 
dark recesses and forces of hate, bigotry, 
and intolerance on this earth. 

And so, my colleagues, in this hour of 
communion with the spirits of our de- 
parted friends, may we experience a re- 
newal of faith and an inspiration for a 
continued life of devoted service to the 
ideals of Christian brotherhood. 


SOLO 


Hon. HARVE TIBBOTT, accompanied 
by Musician Irving Filler, sang Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, a 
Representative from the State of Mon- 
tana, delivered the following address: 


ADDRESS BY HON. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD 


Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, we meet today in memory and 
in honor of our dear departed dead— 
those Members of the Senate and the 
House who have this past year gone to 
their eternal reward. They were our 
brothers, our colleagues, our friends; and 
to them we owe a debt we can never re- 
pay. Coming here as we do once a year 
for remembrance is to participate in a 
ceremony which not only honors our de- 
parted friends but in a small way shows 
our appreciation for those who by their 
example give us courage to continue to 
fight for the ideals which motivated them 
as men, as Americans, as representatifes 
of Americans. 

In other countries, other people have 
different means of honoring their dead, 
but in all of them this recognition has 
been given whole-heartedly. Since time 
immemorial man has seen fit to render 
some sort of tribute to those who were 
no longer with them. We find, for exam- 
ple, that the Mayan Indians of Central 
America garbed their dead in fine gar- 
ments, stored utensils of various kinds 
in the burial place, and sacrificed a dog 
for the occasion. The utensils were to 
give to the deceased a continuation of the 
things to which he had become accus- 
tomed; the garments were to keep him 
warm on his journey; and the dog was to 
lead his master along the path and into 
the land to where all good people go. In 
China the policy of ancestor veneration 
has been in practice for over 2,500 years 
and the memories of those who have 
passed away are never forgotten. Rather 
the good which they performed was al- 
ways remembered, and the institution of 
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the family was forever aware of the 
honor to be accorded to its members. 

Just these few historic examples point 
to the fact that what we are doing here 
today is a continuation of that custom 
which has been followed by all men, in 
all countries, in all times. 

As we gather here in this sad, sweet, 
tender hour of memorial, we should not 
mourn for those who are now at peace, 
for those who are now receiving just re- 
ward for work well done. Instead we 
should see in their passing the comple- 
tion of their life’s cycle and a transpos- 
ing of the striving and yearning of their 
spirit to the land that “no eye hath seen” 
where they can continue their aspira- 
tions on a spiritual level. We who are 
left behind, should be imbued with their 
goodness, for the works of the spirit 
never die, and find encouragement, hope, 
and inspiration to finish in the here and 
now the task they began. If we were to 
stand here with the belief that their 
passing from this life was the end of it 
all—that the grave was really the goal, 
then I say we would have true cause to 
mourn, But everything around us 
points to the continuity of life. We all 
accept the jaws of physics—the conser- 
vation of matter. We know that no 
physical matter is destroyed, but only 
transformed. The rose blooms, dies, 
nourishes the ground which produces 
the new rose. The clouds lift in their 
arms the waters of the seven seas and 
carry them to let fall on the parched 
earth, whose rivers and streams in turn 
carry them again to their mother ocean, 

If we accept all this—these things we 
see with our eyes, know with our senses, 
then surely we must also accept the in- 
destructibility of those spiritual things 
in man, his thoughts, personality, soul. 
From time immemorial, man has looked 
upon the order of the universe—the 
change of seasons, the pathways of the 
stars, the cycle of life from birth to 
death—and of the necessity born of 
reasoning attributed these wonders to a 
source, a first cause, a God. 

It is inherent in the nature of man to 


feel his own immortality. The wonders 


of Nature and the thoughts of man are 
sparks from the Supreme Intelligence 
who creates everything and destroys 
nothing. With this belief, we thus feel 
that our departed comrades and we our- 
selves become a part of the somehow 
oneness of all existing things. They 
continue to exist on a higher plane; we 
grasp the torch they fling us in passing 
and endeavor to carry on their highest 
aspirations and ideals on this earth. By 
so doing we keep alive the ties of human- 
ity, that ever-ending chain which en- 
compasses all eternity. 

~ All of those who comprised the links 
in this chain were not without fault, but 
it is perhaps because of their faults that 
we appreciate their virtues the more. 
Man was not born to be perfect—that is 
God’s prerogative only—but man has 
constantly striven toward perfection. 
The frailties which beset our departed 
friends are the frailties of those still left 
behind. Therefore, we should write their 
faults in sand and their virtues on tab- 
lets of love. It is as if they asked us to 
dig a litile hole in our hearts and bury 
them there and lay the fresh flowers of 
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understanding and remembrance on 
them often. It is not difficult for us to 
remember them in kindness and charity 
for we can say with Longfellow: 

We may build more splendid habitations, 
fill our rooms with paintings and with sculp- 
tures, but we cannot buy with gold the old 
associations, 


Words cannot express how much they 
will be missed by family and friends. It 
is not in the power of man to know the 
influence of another man’s life. To each 
is given specific talents and graces and 
thought processes, which go to make up 
his personality and make him unique 
among his associates. Each deed he per- 
forms in his very own and has its in- 
fluence where not even he sometimes 
knows. As we glance back in memory at 
the faces of former Congresses we re- 
member one man for his deeds and great 
words of courage, another for his intense 
devotion to the duties of his office, an- 
other for his skill in debate; and still 
another for his high integrity and moral 
purpose. We may miss a friend for some- 
thing as simple as a cheering smile, a 
word of encouragement, the greater 
wordless depth of his understanding. We 
will miss the pleasure of still another’s 
hearty handshake, buoyancy, and love of 
life. The man whose little hidden kindly 
deeds that were known but to us alone, 
we shall miss most of all. 

When we consider the traits of person- 
ality and character which endeared our 
departed friends to us, we should pause 
to weigh how many opportunities for fel~ 
Jowship and understanding elude us who 
are left because we are engrossed in our 
own particular spheres of duty. We are 
often too busy with our usual workaday 
lives to enlarge our understanding and 
to enrich our own characters by whole- 
heartedly giving of ourselves in sincere 
friendship. Here in this Congress sit 
men from every State and Territory in 
our grand old Union. From the forests 
of Washington, and Maine, and Oregon; 
from California’s sunny clime; from 
Kansas’ waving plains and Mississippi's 
cotton fields; from New York’s man- 
made canyons and my own Montana’s 
shining mountains; come our colaborers 
with the wealth of their knowledge. 
Here we can exchange information about 
commerce and industry and agriculture 
and mining. We can have first-hand in- 
formation about these from those who 
know them best—for you who sit here 
represent these infinite and various fields 
that make up the vast panorama that is 
America. As we stand here in recollec- 
tion of our former colleagues, maybe 
wistfully wishing that we had taken time 
in one case to lend a helping hand or in 
another to say a word of praise, let us 
resolve that we will not fail to cement the 
bonds of friendship offered here now. 

At this hour of remembrance we like 
to remember our comrades as men who, 
coming to this great legislative body, 
were moved with the desire to be of serv- 
ice to their fellow citizens. They as- 
sumed obligations not alone because of 
the personal benefits to be derived, but 
because of the contributions they felt 
they could give to the welfare of their 
community, State, and Nation. As legis- 
lators it was their constant duty to 
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answer their country’s needs, and in so 
doing, they tried to keep alive in this 
land the principles of peace, freedom, and 
equality. Yes, this is the way we think 
of them. We can say that it was their 
hourly care, as men and Americans, “to 
do that which their hands findeth to do 
with carefulness, unaffected dignity, hu- 
manity, freedom, and justice.” Each of 
these departed ones labored to make this 
a better, a more abundant, and a more 
beautiful world. Their good deeds live 
after them. Each act of kindness, of 
humanity, of courage, of wisdom, of jus- 
tice which they performed somehow 
makes less burdensome our present task 
of taking up their work where they left 
off. Good never dies. It permeates our 
present and makes possible our future. 
Let us therefore take pride in the lofty 
endeavors of our departed colleagues and 
keep their memory fresh by carrying on 
their ideals. 

I can think of no better way to show 
our respect to our dead or our duty to 
ourselves and to the future citizens of 
our country than to live up to the ideals 
of charity, justice, fidelity, and democ- 
racy which motivated the lives of these 
departed Members being honored today. 
It seems to me that the very foundation 
of our lives and Nation depends on the 
practice of such ideals. Today with our 
democracy being threatened on all sides, 
it is imperative that we live in bonds of 
closer understanding and unanimity. We 
should adhere to the precepts that actu- 
ated them as good Americans: to be dem- 
ocratic in our daily lives, to live and let 
live, to practice charity and tolerance, 
to allow free speech, the practice of one’s 
own religion, and freedom of organiza- 
tion and assembly. They lived for de- 
mocracy, fought for it, each in his own 
way, and practiced it so that we who re- 
main behind can continue in the rights 
and privileges which they loved so much 
and treasured so dearly. Their heri- 
tage to us is something which we shall 
forever cherish because it is our connec- 
tion with them. They served during dif- 
ficult times. They met the problems con- 
fronting them with courage and forti- 
tude, thus giving us hope that we may 
solve those that now face us—internal 
troubles which will take our greatest ef- 
forts, and external ones which make us 
apprehensive. They fought vigorously 
and fervently for peace, and now they 
have that peace which surpasses all un- 
derstanding. We feel therefore, that 
they can, from that eternal land to which 
they have gone but where they still live, 
inspire us to carry on their work for 
peace on earth and good will among 
men. 

They gave their lives as truly as any 
soldier on the field of battle and they ex- 
emplified in their persons that duty to 
God and country so characteristic of the 
membership of this great body. In the 
words of the poet, Joyce Kilmer, I should 
like to greet the departed ones: 

Farewell! 

Comrades true, born anew, peace to youl 


Four souls shall be where the heroes are 
And your memory shine like the morning 
star 


Brave and dear, 
Shield us here. 
Farewell! 
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TAPS 


Musician Robert De Hart, United 

States Marine Corps, sounded taps. 
BENEDICTION k 

The Chaplain pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

The Lord bless you and keep you, the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you, the Lord lift 
the light of His countenance upon you 
and give you peace. 

Through Jesus 
Amen. 

The relatives of the deceased Members 
were escorted from the Chamber by the 
Committee on Memorials. 


AFTER RECESS 


At the conclusion of the recess, the 
Speaker called the House to order. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

On May 15, 1947: 

H. R. 1605. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 663), en- 
titled An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army, and for other purposes,” 
as amended by the act of August 8, 1946 
(Public Law 670, 79th Cong.). 

On May 16, 1947: 

H. R. 450. An act providing for the con- 
veyance to the town of Marblehead, in the 
State of Massachusetts, of Marblehead Mili- 
tary Reservation for public use; 

H. R. 1359. An act to amend the act of 
August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 556), as amended, 
so as to increase the total authorized num- 
ber of commissioned officers of the active list 
of the Corps of Civil Engineers of the Navy; 

H. R. 1367. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of experimental submarines, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1368. An act to include civilian offi- 
cers and employees of the United States 
Naval Government of Guam among those 
persons who are entitled to the benefits of 
Public Law 490 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, approved March 7, 1942 (56 Stat. 143), 
as amended, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 116. Joint resolution to correct 
technical errors in the act approved August 
13, 1946 (Public Law 729, 79th Cong., 2d 
segs.) 

On May 19, 1947: 

H. R. 804. An act authorizing the reduction 
of certain accrued interest charges payable 
by the Farmers’ Irrigation District, North 
Platte project; and 

H. R. 1098. An act to authorize the segre- 
gation and expenditure of trust funds held 
in joint ownership by the Shoshone and 
Arapaho Tribes of the Wind River Reser- 
vation. 


HENRY BIG DAY—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 262) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith without my approval 
H. R. 2199, “Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 


Christ our Lord. 
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Henry Big Day and other heirs of Cather- 
ine Shield Chief, deceased, to certain 
lands on the Crow Indian Reservation.” 

This bill appears to have been passed 
under a misapprehension as to what its 
effect would be if enacted. The legisla- 
tive history indicates that it was under- 
stood as being a bill that would authorize 
the Indian owners of certain property, 
held in trust for them by the United 
States, to sell that property, subject to 
the supervision of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. In particular the committee re- 
ports state that “title will ultimately pass 
to Mr. Kopak either in exchange for an 
equitable amount of other land, to be ap- 
praised by officials of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, or for cash, whichever 
proves of greater benefit to the heirs of 
Catherine Shield Chief, as determined by 
the Bureau.” If this were the effect of 
the bill, it would have simply restated ex- 
isting laws, since general authority for 
the sale, under supervision, of trust or 
restricted Indian property is contained 
in the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855, 
25 U. S. C., sec. 372), as amended, and 
other statutes. While unnecessary, such 
repetitive legislation would not have been 
objectionable. 

On the other hand, the actual effect 
of the bill is to make mandatory the 
issuance of a patent in fee for the land 
involved. Such a patent would dis- 
charge the property from all restrictions 
and would eliminate the safeguards 
which existing laws afford the Indians 
against short-sightedness on their own 
part or over-reaching on the part of 
others. Particularly in the situation 
here involved, I believe it would be most 
unwise to abrogate these safeguards. 
The record indicates that a prospective 
purchaser of the land, rather than the 
Indian owners, is the moving party for 
the sale. The owners have not been 
found competent to manage their busi- 
ness affairs, as required for the issuance 
of a patent in fee under the general law, 
nor is it clear that all or a majority of 
them desire to receive such a patent. 
Some of the owners are minors, and, as- 
suming a sale of the land would be to 
their best interests, the issuance of a 
patent in fee might hinder, rather than 
facilitate, the proposed sale by necessi- 
tating, for conveyance of their shares, 
court proceedings that would not be 
requisite in the case of a sale under 
supervision pursuant to the applicable 
statutes. 

Finally, approval of this bill might 
result in the Indians being forced to ac- 
cept whatever price is offered them for 
the land in order to avoid losing it 
through tax sale, since issuance of a 
patent in fee would terminate the present 
tax exemption. 

A patent in fee should not be forced 
on an Indian who does not want one, and 
Indian property should not be sold in dis- 
regard of Indian interests. Under exist- 
ing laws, the land covered by this bill 
may be sold or partitioned for the benefit 
of the Indian owners upon application 
by them, provided their interests or those 
of their tribe would not be prejudiced 
thereby. I believe the procedures estab- 
lished by these laws are sound and that 
the land problem sought to be met by the 
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bill before me can be resolved justly and 
fairly by resort to those procedures. 

In all the circumstances, I am con- 
strained to withhold my approval from 


H. R. 2199. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, May 17, 1947. 


The SPEAKER. The bill and objec- 
tions thereto will be printed as a House 
document and spread at large upon the 
Journal. Without objection, further ac- 
tion on the veto will be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND DISABILITY IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAMS—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 261) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States which was read and 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
ana Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Healthy citizens constitute our great- 
est national resource. In time of peace, 
as in time of war, our ultimate strength 
stems from the vigor of our people. The 
welfare and security of our Nation de- 


- mand that the opportunity for good 


health be made available to all, regard- 
less of residence, race, or economic status. 

At no time can we afford to lose the 
productive energies and capacities of 
millions of our citizens, Nor can we per- 
mit our children to grow up without a 
fair chance of survival and a fair chance 
for a healthy life. We must not permit 
our rural families to suffer for lack of 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and hospi- 
tals. We must not reserve a chance for 
good health and a long productive life 
to the well-to-do alone. A great and 
free nation should bring good health 
care within the reach of all its people. 

In my message to the Congress on No- 
vember 19, 1945, I said that every Ameri- 
can should have the right to adequate 
medical care and to adequate protection 
from the economic threat of sickness. To 
provide this care and protection is a 
challenging task, requiring action on a 
wide front. 

I have previously outlined the long- 
range health program which I consider 
necessary to the national welfare and 
security. I say again that such a pro- 
gram must include: 

1. Adequate public-health services, in- 
cluding an expanded maternal- and 
child-health program. 

2. Additional medical research and 
medical education. 

3. More hospitals and more doctors— 
in all areas of the country where they are 
needed. 

4. Insurance against the costs of med- 
ical care. i 

5. Protection against loss of earnings 
during illness. 

Iam pleased to observe that important 
advances were made by the last Congress 
toward realization of some of the goals 
which I set forth in my earlier message. 
But we must not rest until we have 
achieved all our objectives, I urge this 
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Congress to enact additional legislation 
to authorize the program I have outlined, 
even though the fulfillment of some 
aspects of it may take time. 

Our public-health services—Federal, 
State, and local—provide our greatest 
and most successful defense against pre- 
ventable diseases. But in many States, 
cities, and counties in America, limited 
funds reduce the work of our public- 
health services to a dangerously inade- 
quate level. Public services related to 
maternal and child health were ex- 
panded by the Seventy-ninth Congress, 
through amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act. This action was gratifying, but 
the long-range need for additional health 
services for children and expectant 
mothers, and for care of crippled or 
otherwise physically handicapped chil- 
dren, should be carefully studied by the 
Congress. 

The Nation’s medical-research pro- 
grams must in the future be expanded 
so that we can learn more about the pre- 
vention and cure of disease. The Con- 
gress has already recognized this by pro- 
viding for research into the causes of 
cancer and mental diseases and abnor- 
malities. Further dividends will accrue 
to our Nation—and to our people—if re- 
search can point the way toward com- 
bating and overcoming such major ill- 
nesses as arthritis and rheumatic fever, 
and diseases of the heart, kidneys, and 
arteries. 

We still face a shortage of hospitals, 
physicians, dentists, and nurses. Those 
we have cre unfairly distributed. The 
shortage of doctors, dentists, and nurses 
can be met only through expanded educa- 
tional opportunities. The shortage of 
hospitals will be met in part through the 
action of the last Congress which pro- 
vided Federal aid for the construction of 
hospitals. 

In the last analysis the patient’s abil- 
ity to pay for the services of physicians or 
dentists, or for hospital care, determines 
the distribution of doctors and the loca- 
tion of hospitals. Few doctors can be 
expected to practice today in sparsely 
settled areas or where prospective 
patients are unable to pay for their 
services. Doctors tend to concentrate 
in communities where hospitals and other 
facilities are best and where their in- 
comes are most secure. The unequal dis- 
tribution of doctors and hospitals will 
plague this Nation until means are found 
to finance modern medical care for all 
of our people. 

National health insurance is the most- 
effective single way to meet the Nation’s 
health needs. Because adequate treat- 
ment of many illnesses is expensive and 
its cost cannot be anticipated by the in- 
dividual, many persons are forced to go 
without needed medical attention. Chil- 
dren do not receive adequate medical 
and dental care. Symptoms which 
should come early to the attention of a 
physician are often ignored until too 
late. The poor are not the only ones 
who cannot afford adequate medical 
care. The truth is that all except the 
rich may at some time be struck by ill- 
ness which requires care and services 
they cannot afford. Countless families 
who are entirely self-supporting in every 
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other respect cannot meet the expense of 
serious illness. 

Although the individual or even small 
groups of individuals cannot successfully 
or economically plan to meet the cost of 
illness, large groups of people can do so. 
If the financial risk of illness is spread 
among all our people, no one person is 
overburdened. More important, if the 
cost is spread in this manner more per- 
sons can see their doctors, and will see 
them earlier. This goal can be reached 
only through a national medical-insur- 
ance program, under which all people 
who are covered by an insurance fund 
are entitled to necessary medical, hos- 
pital, and related services. 

A national health insurance program 
is a logical extension of the present so- 
cial-security system which is so firmly 
entrenched in our American democracy. 
Of the four basic risks to the security 
of working people and their families— 
unemployment, old age, death and sick- 
ness—we have provided some insurance 
protection against three. Protection 
against the fourth—sickness—is the ma- 
jor missing element in our national so- 
cial insurance program. 

An insurance plan is the American 
way of accomplishing our objective. It 
is consistent with our democratic prin- 
ciples. It is the only plan broad enough 
to meet the needs of all our people. It 
is—in the long run—far less costly and 
far more effective than public charity or 
a medical dole. 

Under the program which I have pro- 
posed patients can and will be as free 
to select their own doctors as they are 
today. Doctors and hospitals can and 
will be free to participate or to reject 
participation. And a national health in- 
suranee plan can and should provide for 
administration through State and local 
agencies, subject only to reasonable na- 
tional standards. 

Finally, I should like to repeat to the 
Congress my earlier recommendation 
that the people of America be protected 
against loss of earnings, due to illness 
or disability not connected with their 
work. Protection against temporary dis- 
ability is already provided by two States 
and is being considered in others. Com- 
prehensive disability insurance should 
- exist throughout the Nation. It can and 
should be a part of our social insurance 
system. : 

The total health program which I have 
proposed is crucial to our national wel- 
fare. The heart of that program is na- 
tional health insurance. Until it is a 
part of our national fabric, we shall be 
wasting our most precious national re- 
source and shall be perpetuating un- 
necessary misery and human suffering. 

I urge the Congress to give immediate 
attention to the development and enact- 
ment of national health and disability 
insurance programs. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WHITE House, May 19, 1947. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 179, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, the Chair declares the 
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House adjourned until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 8 minutes 
p. m.) the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, May 20, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


691. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposcd 
joint resolution to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to sell timber within the Ton- 
gass National Forest; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

692. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Federal Security Agency, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize construc- 
tion of buildings for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

693. A letter from the Director, Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting a report of personnel ceilings as 
determined and fixed pursuant to section 607 
of the act as amended by section 14% the 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1946 (Public 
Law 390, 79th Cong.) for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1947; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

694. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal by various Gov- 
ernment agencies; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

695. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a report of proposed 
transfers to various municipalities; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

696. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting report on 
the audit of Tennessee Valley Associated Co- 
operatives, Inc., for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 259); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed. 

697. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1948 in the amount of $1,000,000 
for the General Accounting Office (H. Doc, 
No. 260); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PLUMLEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 3493. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, and for other purposes; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 390). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking 
and Currency. H. R. 3448. A bill to amend 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 391). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. House Joint Reso- 
lution 196. Joint resolution authorizing the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to con- 
tinue and establish offices in the territory of 
the Republic of the Philippines; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 392). Referred to the 
Committeee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 
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Mr. WOLCOTT: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 993. An act to provide for the 
reincorporation of Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 393). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. GAVIN: Committee on Armed Services. 
House Joint Resolution 167. Joint resolution 
to recognize uncompensated services ren- 
dered the Nation under „he Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 294). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDREWS of New York: 
H. R. 3501. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946, approved August 9, 
1946 (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., 2d sess., 
60 Stat. 963), and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 3502. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of Old Fort Caspar National Monu- 
ment, in the State of Wyoming, and for other 
purposes; to the Comm ttee on Public Lands. 

By Mr, BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3503. A bill to permit the issuance of 
unrestricted deeds for town-site lands held 
by Alaska natives, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 3504. A bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for investigating and rehabilitating the 
oyster beds damaged or destroyed by the in- 
trusion of fresh water and the blockage of 
natural passages west of the Mississippi River 
in the vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou 
Severin, Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the 
opening of the Borinet Carre spillway, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DOMENGEAUX: 

H, R. 3505. A bill authorizing the appro- 
priation for investigating and rehabilitating 
the oyster beds damaged or destroyed by the 
intrusion of fresh water and the blockage of 
natural passages west of the Mississippi River 
in the vicinity of Lake Mechant and Bayou 
Severin, Terrebonne Parish, La., and by the 
opening of the Bonnet Carre spillway, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLIS: 

H. R. 3506. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site for a new Federal building in 
Huntington, W. Va., adjoining existing Fed- 
eral buildings there, as an economy measure, 
before land values have increased as a result 
of improvements; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 3507. A bill to prohibit any carrier 
subject to part 1 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, in transporting property between two 
points, from making a difference in its 
charges depending on the point of origin or 
destination; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOOTE: 

H. R. 3508, A bill to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Federal Government with the 
States to relieve the critical shortage of hous- 
ing for veterans of World War II, to provide 
subsidies to aid in the construction of such 
housing, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

H. R. 3509. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a class IV airport for the city of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and a public highway or 
bridge from the city of Fairbanks to the 
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location of the airport; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3510. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion, protection, operation, and maintenance 
of a public airport in the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

H. R. 3511. A bill to extend the provisions 
of section 1 (e) of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act cf May 29, 1930, as amended, until 
June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MacKINNON: 

H. R. 3512. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to make such act applicable 

to officers and employees of national farm- 
loan associations; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. LOVE: 

H. R. 3513. A bill to transfer the Panama 
Railroad pension fund to the civil-service re- 
tiremdent and disability fund; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3514. A bill to amend the Armed 
Forces Leave Act of 1946 with respect to re- 
enlistment leave of enlisted men; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 3515. A bill to make it unlawful in 
the District of Columbia to corruptly infiu- 
ence participants or officials in contests of 
skill, speed, strength, or endurance, and to 
provide a penalty therefor; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H. R.3516. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of pension payable to Spanish- 
American War and Ciyil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OWENS: 

H. R. 3517. A bill to amend the act of July 
24, 1941 (55 Stat. 605), as amended, so as 
to provide an equitable adjustment of retired 
pay for certain naval officers; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PRICE of Tllinois: 

H. R. 3518. A bill to authorize a prelim- 
inary examination and survey of the East 
Side Levee and Sanitary District, of Madison 
County and St. Clair County, III., for run-off 
and water-flow retardation and soil-erosion 
prevention; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. REES: 

H. R. 3519. A bill to provide for permanent 
postal rates; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3520. A bill to amend the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944 by removing therefrom 
certain inequities, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 3521. A bill to provide that bonds 
issued under the Armed Forces Leave Act of 
1946 shail be negotiable, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. TALLE: 

H. R.3522. A bill to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, entitled “An act to promote 
the conservation of wildlife, fish, and game, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by the 
act approved August 14, 1946; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. Res. 213. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on and Currency to in- 
vestigate and study the distribution and sale 
of new and slightly used automobiles; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial, of the Legis- 
_ lature of the State of Wisconsin, memorial- 
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izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to preserve the continuity of 
the United States Marine Corps in enacting 
legislation to merge the armed forces; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to remove discriminatory Federal income- 
tax burdens on citizens of non-community- 
income States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FOOTE; 

H. R. 3523. A bill for the relief of Walt W. 

Rostow; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. HEBERT: 

H. R. 3524. A bill for the relief of Natalio 
Caria, Nevika Caria, Tania Caria, and Igor 
Caria; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 3525. A bill for the relief of Dr. Don- 
ald S. Thatcher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R.3526. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet K. Cahn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


520. By Mr. TALLE: Petition of Mrs. Anna 
L. Gormley, and 88 other residents of Linn 
County, Iowa, endorsing S. 265; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

521. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive committee for fishery investiga- 
tions of the University of Hawaii and the 
Board of Commissioners of Agriculture and 
Forestry for the Territory of Hawaii, petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to provision for the exploration, in- 
vestigation, development, and maintenance 
of the fishing resources and the development 
of the high seas fishing industry of the Terri- 
tories and island possessions of the United 
States in the tropical and subtropical Pacific 
Ccean and intervening seas; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

522. Also, petition of the Montana Oil and 
Gas Producers Association, petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to the leasing of Montana State lands; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

523. Also, petition of the Holy Name So- 
ciety, of St. Albans, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to expediting House Concurrent Resolution 
82 and House Concurrent Resolution 4; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

524. Also, petition of G. W. Remer and oth- 
ers, petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to favorable considera- 
tion and support of S. 265; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

525. Also, petition of the Senior Holy Name 
Society, St. Mary Parish, Griffith, Ind., peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to investigating alleged subversive 
activities of foreign agents working directly 
or indirectly, within or without the conti- 
nental United States, tending to break down 
constitutional government; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

526. Also, petition of the Gary-Aberding 
Settlement House, of Indiana, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to investigating alleged subversive ac- 
tivities of foreign Agents working directly or 
indirectly, within or without the continental 
United States, tending to break down con- 
stitutional government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
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527. Also, petition of the St. Lukes Holy 
Name Society, of Gary, Ind., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to investigating alleged subversive activities 
of foreign agents working directly or in- 
directly, within or without the continental 
United States, tending to break down consti- 
tutional government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

528. Also, petition of the membership of 
the Bradenton Townsend Club, No. 1, Braden- 
ton, Fla., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to endorsement of 
the Townsend plan, H. R. 16; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

529. Also, petition of the membership of 
the Union Park Townsend Club, No. 1, Union 
Park, Fla., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to request for en- 
actment of a uniform national insurance pro- 
gram, and endorsement of the Townsend 
plan; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

530. Also, petition of the membership of 
the Dover Townsend Club, No, 1, Dover, Fia., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

631. Also, petition of the Associated 
Townsend Clubs of Pinellas County, Fila. 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

532. Also, petition of members of the 
Macon Townsend Club, No. 1, Macon, Ga., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

533. Also, petition of members of the 
Griffin Townsend Club, No. 1, Griffin, Ga., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to endorsement of the Town- 
send plan, H. R. 16; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, May 20, 1947 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 21, 
1947) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

George Albert Smith, president, 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints, offered the following prayer: 


Our Father which art in heaven, with 
grateful hearts we present ourselves in 
this Chamber this morning, and thank 
Thee for our citizenship in this great 
Nation. We are grateful to Thee for 
the blessings we enjoy and for the op- 
portunity and privilege of having liber- 
ties that many of Thy children in the 
world have never known. We are grate- 
ful for the knowledge that Thou art our 
Father and that Thou art interested in 
us and we can draw near to Thee as Thy 
children. We thank Thee for the great 
men and women who have lived in the 
past and who have bequeathed to us so 
many of the favors and blessings we now 
enjoy. We pray, Heavenly Father, that 
we may so adjust our lives day by day 
that we may be worthy of Thy blessing, 
realizing as we do that righteousness is 
the price of happiness. o 

Wilt Thou bless those who serve in 
this Chamber, that they may have the 
spirit of love and fellowship and kind- 
ness and & desire to be helpful to all 
mankind, Bless this great Nation that 
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it may continue to grow and spread 
abroad in strength and power for good, 
Grant that the people of this land may 
realize that this is not our country, but 
is Thy country, that we are only tenants 
here, and that our happiness in this 
world is conditioned upon our faithful- 
ness to the rules and regulations ordained 
by Thee. 

With all our hearts we thank Thee, 
our Father, for the fellowship we enjoy 
and ask that Thy peace may abide with 
us and our loved ones and all those who 
dwell in this land-and all Thy children 
everywhere; and we ask it in the name of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. WHITE, and by unan- 
imous consent, the reading of the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of Monday, May 
19, 1947, was dispensed with, and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3245) making ap- 
propriations to supply deficiencies in cer- 
tain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1947, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. TABER, 
Mr. WIGGLESWORTH, Mr. ENGEL of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Sreran, Mr. Case of South 
Dakota, Mr. Keere, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Kerr, and Mr. Maxon were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


DONATIONS BY NAVY DEPARTMENT TO 
: MUNICIPALITIES 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter ‘rom the Acting 
Secretary of the Navy, reporting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of municipalities 
which have requested donations from the 
Navy Department, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resoiution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 39 
“Joint resolution relative to memorilalizing 

Congress for a continuation of the school- 

lunch programs 

“Whereas Congress heretofore enacted the 
law known as the National School Lunch 
Act, approved June 4, 1946, to provide as- 
sistance to the States in the establishment, 
maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
nonprofit school-lunch programs; and 

“Whereas the wisdom of the declared policy 
of Congress in enacting this law as a measure 
of national security, to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation's children and 
to encourage the domestic consumption of 
nutritious agricultural commodities and 
other food, has been amply demonstrated by 
the favorable results obtained in improving 
the health and efiiciency of the school chil- 
dren of this State; and 
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“Whereas there is danger that this bene- 
ficial program may have to be closed in sev- 
eral States, including the State of California, 
before the end of the present school term be- 
cause of the exhaustion of the appropriation 
for the current fiscal year, thereby throwing 
the full financial load on the States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
are memorialized and urged to provide the 
necessary funds for the continuation, with- 
out reduction, of the said school-lunch pro- 
grams for the next fiscal year and to make a 
deficiency appropriation sufficient to carry 
the same through the current school year; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


The petition of Howard L. Minker, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., praying for the enactment of 
legislation to amend the Constitution of the 
United States to relieve the distress of the 
people and the Nation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

A letter from Frank Bane, transmitting a 
statement of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, Chicago, Ill., relating to the bill (S. 
1308) to amend the Federal Airport Act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

A resolution adopted at the twelfth annual 
meeting of the Delta Council of Mississippi, 
Cleveland, Miss., relating to labor legislation; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the diocese of New York, N. Y. 
favoring the enactment of legislation to in- 
clude lay employees of religious organiza- 
tions under Federal laws providing Federal 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

A resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the diocese of New York, N. Y., 
favoring the enactment of legislation to ad- 
mit into the United States up to 400,000 dis- 
placed persons by reopening unused immi- 
gration quotas back to 1940; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted at the annual con- 
vention of the diocese of New York, N. Y. 
favoring the enactment of the bill (S. 866) to 
establish a national housing objective and 
the policy to be followed in the attainment 
thereof, to facilitate sustained progress: in 
the attainment of such objective, and to pro- 
vide for the coordinated execution of such 
policy through a National Housing Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; ordered to lie 
on the table, 

By Mr. WHITE: 

A joint memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Maine in the ninety-third legislative session 
assembled, most respectfully present and pe- 
tition your honorable body as follows: 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has been a shining example of faithful and 
efficient service to our Nation for 172 years; 
and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
has been a source of strength whenever our 
Nation has been threatened; and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps, 
alone of all the elements of our armed serv- 
ices, possessed the vision to develop the sci- 
ence of waging amphibious warfare, which 
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knowledge permitted our Nation's offensive 
might to be carried to enemy shores and 
which proved to be the key to victory in 
global war; and 

“Whereas 4,141 of the young men of this 
State of Maine have served cur Nation in 
the United States Marine Corps; and 

“Whereas the United States Marine Corps 
is threatened with extinction if the merger 
bill is passed in its present form; and 

- “Whereas the abolition of the Marine Corps 
would be a disastrous loss to our Nation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, your memorialists, do 
hereby respectfully petition and urge the 
Members of Congress that the existence of 
the Marine Corps be assured by amendment 
to any merger bill, such amendment specifi- 
eally providing that the United States Marine 
Corps shall continue to serve as our Nation's 
amphibious troops and as a force in instant 
readiness to protect our Nation; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Maine is hereby directed to for- 
ward certified copies of this joint memorial 
to the President of the United States, the 
President pro tempore of the United States 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, and the members of the con- 
gressional delegation from the State of 
Maine. 

“House of representatives, received by 
unanimous consent, read and adopted with- 
out reference to committee May 1, 1947; sent 
up for concurrence. 

“In the senate chamber, received by unan- 
imous consent, May 2, 1947; read and adopted 
in concurrence.” 

(The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before 
the Senate a joint memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine, identical with 
the foregoing, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A petition signed by 141 citizens of Duluth, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of Senate 
bill 265, to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. WILEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. 60. A bill for the relief of Joseph Och- 
1 without amendment (Rept. No. 
85); 

S. 315. A bill for the relief of Reginald 
Mitchell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
193); 

S. 317. A bill for the relief of Robert B. 
Jones; without amendment (Rept. No. 194); 

S. 514. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Sylvia De Cicco; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 186); 

S. 882. A bill for the relief of A. A. Pelle- 
tier and P. C. Silk; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 187); 

H. R. 236. A bill to amend the Nationality 
Act of 1940 so as to permit naturalization 
proceedings to be had at places other than 
in the office of the clerk or in open court 
in the case of sick or physically disabled in- 
dividuals; without amendment (Rept. No, 
188); 

H. R. 428. A bill for the relief of Charles 
N. Bemis; without amendment (Rept. No. 
189); 

H. R. 444, A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Archie S. Woods, deceased; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 190); and 

H. R. 1494. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Nellie P. Dunn, deceased; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 192). 
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By Mr. CAIN, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 

H. R. 3029. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site and for preparation of 
plans and specifications for a courthouse to 
accommodate the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia and the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 191). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submittted: 


By Mr. TOBEY, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Andrew N. Overby, of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for a term of 2 
years and until his successor has been ap- 
pointed, vice Harry D. White, resigned. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG, from the Commit- 
tee on Relations: 

Robert A. Lovett, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of State, vice Dean G. Acheson, re- 


ed; 

John J. Muccio, of Rhode Island, now & 
Foreign Service officer of class 1 and a sec- 
retary in the diplomatic service, to be also 
a consul general; and 

Charles J. Little, of New York, and sundry 
‘other persons for appointment as Foreign 
Service officers, consuls, and secretaries in the 
diplomatic service. 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

George Atcheson, Jr., of California, and 
sundry other persons for promotion from 
Foreign Service officers of class 1 to Foreign 
Service officers of the class of career min- 
ister. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1318. A bili to provide funds for coopera- 
tion with the school board of the Moclips- 
Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
to be available to both Indian and non-Indian 
children; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1319. A bill to provide funds for coopera- 
tion with the school board of the Moclips- 
Aloha District for the construction and 
equipment of a new school building in the 
town of Moclips, Grays Harbor County, Wash., 
to be available to both Indian and non-Indian 
children; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. WAGNER, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. TAYLOR, and Mr. 
McGratH) introduced Senate bill 1320, to 
provide a national health insurance and pub- 
lic health program, which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
appears under a separate heading.) 

(Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. BRICK- 
ER, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Kem, Mr. Matone, Mr. 
WinraMs, and Mr. Ecton) introduced Sen- 
ate bill 1321, to decontrol sugar, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 1322. A bill to provide a Federal charter 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


SALE OF CERTAIN TIMBER WITHIN THE 


TONGASS NATIONAL FOREST—CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, on May 
16, 1947, the President pro tempore re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
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and Forestry a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior addressed to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], dated 
May 16, 1947, with proposed legislation 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to sell timber within the Tongass Na- 
tional Forest. The Tongass National 
Forest is located in Alaska and is evident- 
ly a forest reserve created from the pub- 
lic domain. It is my understanding such 
legislation comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Public Lands and 
certain members of that committee have 
agreed to that concept. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the matter and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ARMY AND NAVY MERGER—EVITORIAL 
FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 
Mr. BROOKS asked and obt-ined leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “The Militarists“ published in the 

Chicago Tribune of May 17, 1947, which ap- 

pears in the Appendix.] 

WORK OF LAST SESSION OF THE NEW 
YORK LEGISLATURE—SPEECH BY PAUL 
E. FITZPATRICK ; 

[Mr. WAGNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECorD a radio speech 
delivered on May 8, 1947, by Paul E. Fitz- 
patrick, chairman of the Democratic State 
committee of New York, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 

REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—EDITORIAL FROM THE EV- 
ANSVILLE (IND.) PRESS 
[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorr an editorial en- 

titled “Handicap to Economy,” published in 

the Evansville (Ind.) Press for May 8, 1947, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to secure 
the national defense; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement the 
time until 3:30 o’clock is under the con- 
trol of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, at the 
special request of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Kem], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and I have 
agreed to allow him 20 minutes, taking 
10 minutes off the time of each side, to 
present a matter of major importance. 
I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri, under those conditions, at this 
time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
20 minutes, the time to be charged 
equally to both sides. 


KANSAS CITY VOTE FRAUDS—AGAIN 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, it is my un- 
pleasant duty to bring to the attention 
of the Senate the painful fact that vote 
frauds on a large scale have again oc- 
curred in my home city of Kansas City, 
Mo., and that there apparently has been 
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a dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
in failing to prosecute the guilty persons. 

The frauds appeared in the last Demo- 
cratic primary election in which Roger 
C. Slaughter, then Member of Congress 
from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Missouri, was defeated for the Demo- 
cratic nomination by Enos Axtell, who 
was backed by the Pendergast machine. 


SOME LOCAL POLITICAL HISTORY 


To present to the Senate a picture of 
the situation which now exists, it is 
necessary to recite some local political 
history. 

For years, Kansas City has been dis- 
graced by one of the most ruthless and 
corrupt political machines that ever be- 
smeared American politics. That ma- 
chine, headed by the notorious Tom 
Pendergast, ruled Kansas City in strict 
gangster fashion. The machine saw to 
it that election returns in Kansas City 
were reported in such fashion as to in- 
sure the election of machine-sponsored 
local and State candidates. 

In the elections of 1936 the returns 
from Kansas City showed unbelievably 
large majorities for the machine-spon- 
sored candidates. A thoroughly aroused 
public, led by a militant United States 
district attorney, Maurice M. Milligan, 
and Missouri’s Gov. Lloyd C. Stark, 
decided that something had to be done. 
No help could be expected, and none was 
forthcoming, from the Pendergast-con- 
trolled State law-enforcement agencies. 
However, Mr. Milligan, with the backing 
of the United States Department of Jus- 
tice, undertook an investigation of the 
alleged election frauds. At the time he 
started his investigation he had nothing 
on which to base his contention of fraud 
except the fact that the election returns 
in Kansas City were lopsided in favor 
of the machine-sponsored candidates, 
and were out of line with the returns 
from the rest of the State. All that could 
be said at the time was that it seemed 
likely that fraud, miscounting, and bal- 
lot-stealing had occurred. The investi- 
gation consumed almost 2 years’ time. 
A Federal grand jury was called, ballot 
boxes and election returns were seized, 
opened and carefully examined. It was 
necessary to have protection from the 
FBI for witnesses appearing before the 
grand jury. Every possible obstacle was 
thrown in the way of Mr. Milligan by 
the interested politicians. However, as 
a result of the investigation a total of 
259 persons were indicted and convicted 
of illegal conduct in connection with the 
elections of 1936. Every case that was 
prosecuted resulted in a conviction. 

As a result of the prosecutions and con- 
victions, the elections in Kansas City be- 
came for a time representative of the 
people’s will. The people demanded bet- 
ter city government, and as long as the 
ballots were counted as cast, they got 
better government. A distinguished 
citizen was elected mayor of Kansas City 
on a nonpartisan ticket, and Kansas 
City started on the road to recovery from 
one of the most sordid political scandals 
in the history of our country. 

Tom Pendergast, the leader ot the ma- 
chine, was sent to prison for income-tax 
evasion, and is now deceased, but the 
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powerful machine he controlled and 
ruled, staggered and shaken by the im- 
prisonment of so many of the henchmen, 
survived. Jim Pendergast, Tom’s nephew 
and protege in machine politics, picked 
up the fallen reins of power and quietly 
bided his time to drive the machine back 
into full control of governmental affairs 
in Kansas City. Of course, the first and 
necessary step to control the community 
was to control the elections. 
FRAUD BREAKS OUT AGAIN IN 1946 


By 1946, most of those who were con- 
victed and imprisoned in the Federal 
penitentiary for vote frauds in the 1936 
elections had served their terms, or had 
been released by virtue of executive 
clemency, and were back in Kansas City. 
The Pendergast machine’s fight to oust 
Maurice Milligan as United States dis- 
trict attorney had been successful. 

In the Democratic primary in 1946, 
in the Fifth Congressional District of 
Missouri, Roger C. Slaughter, then a 
Member of Congress, was seeking re- 
election as the Democratic nominee. He 
was opposed by two other Democratic 
candidates, Jerome Walsh and Enos 
Axtell. Axtell had the approval and sup- 
port of the Pendergast machine. This 
election, by reason of the stated intent to 
purge Roger C. Slaughter from Congress, 
assumed national importance. There 
were also candidates for the various 
county offices. It was vital to the come- 
back of the Pendergast machine that the 
candidates receiving its blessing be nomi- 
nated as the Democratic candidates for 
the county offices and also for Repre- 
sentative in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The election resulted in the nomina- 
tion of every machine-backed candidate, 
including Enos Axtell for Congress. The 
picture made by the returns looked like 
1936 again. In the machine wards the 
returns were lopsided in favor of the 
machine-backed candidates, In some 
precincts the machine candidates, on the 
face of the returns, received over 300 
votes, while the candidates without ma- 
chine support were allotted 5 or 6 votes. 
The people of Kansas City and of Mis- 
souri were astounded—and aroused. 
Election frauds were again rampant. 
The Kansas City Star, always a strong 
exponent of honest elections and good 

government, undertook a private inves- 
tigation. The Star employed some 
young, aggressive veterans of World War 
II, most of them students, to canvass 
some 8,000 voters to see how they really 
voted. These young men checked the 
oficia] returns, talked to people who 
were present at the election polls on elec- 
tion day, and interviewed the voters. No 
attempt was made to canvass the entire 
city, but samples were taken. 

A HOUSE COMMITTEE STEPS IN 


The House of Representatives Special 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 
appointed by the Speaker pursuant to 
House resolution, agreed to July 19, 1946, 
conducted an investigation of the Demo- 
cratic primary election in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri held Au- 
gust 6, 1946. Two investigators were 
sent to Kansas City. The evidence ob- 
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tained by them and by the Kansas City 
Star was turned over to the Attorney 
General with a report which stated: 


The investigators obtained a sufficient 
quantity of evidence concerning improper 
methods of counting, coercion, and fraudu- 
lent procedures to justify the committee's 
referring the entire report to the Attorney 
General. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


On January 14, 1947, soon after be- 
coming a Member of this body, I had 
some correspondence with the Attorney 
General in which I urged that he direct 
his Criminal Division to proceed without 
further delay to prosecute those persons 
responsible for the alleged election 
frauds. The Attorney General took the 
position that the evidence available to 
him did not disclose a basis for jurisdic- 
tion to prosecute nor did it establish any 
violation of Federal law. 

My letter of January 14, 1947, ad- 
dressed to the Attorney General, is as 
follows: 

Hon. Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: The re- 
port of the Special House Committee on Cam- 
paign Expenditures, 1946, indicates that in- 
vestigators for the committee found numer- 
ous instances of irregularities in the conduct 
of the election in the Missouri Fifth District 
in the Democratic primary election held 
August 6, 1946. 

This report states: “The investigators ob- 
tained a sufficient quantity of evidence con- 
cerning improper methods of counting, co- 
ercion, and fraudulent procedures to justify 
the committee’s referring the entire report 
and file to the Attorney General.” 

According to public information, the agents 
for the FBI made an investigation of these 
irregularities immediately following the in- 
quiries by the House committee agents. A 
preliminary report was made by the FBI in- 
vestigators to the Department of Justice, but 
no public information has been made avail- 
able concerning their findings. 

Election irregularities by the Democratic 
political machine in Kansas City is an old 
story to Missouri voters who have a justifiable 
fear of the return of the dishonest election 
practices which were, for the time being, 
cleaned up by representatives of your Depart- 
ment several years ago. 

There has been no statement from your 
office since the report of the House commit- 
tee was filed and since the FBI made its 
preliminary report. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
the people of Missouri are entitled to know 
what action is contemplated by your Depart- 
ment. I would appreciate a prompt and de- 
tailed report of what you have done and 
expect to do to bring to justice all those 
guilty of violation of the statutes enacted by 
the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. KEM. 


The reply of the Attorney General on 
January 22 is as follows: 
Hon. James P. KEM, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator Kem: I have your letter 
of January 14, 1947, inquiring as to what 
action has been taken by the Department 
of Justice as a result of the investigations 
of alleged irregularities in the conduct of the 
Democratic primary held in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District for Missouri on August 6, 
1946, 
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The Criminal Division has carefully con- 
sidered all information and material sub- 
mitted by the House Special Committee 
To Investigate Campaign Expenditures for 
1946 and tne Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, which conducted lengthy and detailed 
investigations into the charged irregulari- 
ties. Information compiled by the Kansas 
City Star upon which was predicated the 
original complaint to the Department has 
also been thoroughly analyzed. 

It is our conclusion that no basis exists 
for prosecution of anyone for violation of the 
Civil Rights Statutes (secs. 51 and 52, title 
18, U. S. Code) which are the only Federal 
statutes under which prosecution for pri- 
mary-election fraud Hes. As you perhaps 
know, Federal jurisdiction in such cases is 
limited to protecting the personal right to 
vote for candidates for Federal office and hav- 
ing the vote counted as cast. Miscellaneous 
irregularities or frauds occurring in connec- 
tion with primary elections, but not with 
respect to candidates for Federal offices, are 
without Federal criminal jurisdiction. 

At my direction all files were forwarded 
to the United States attorney at Kansas City 
with a request that he also analyze same 
and give us his opinion. He made a thorough 
study of all the available evidence and has 
advised me that no basis for Federal prosecu- 
tion exists. 

Should you have any further questions or 
wish to discuss the limits of Federal juris- 
diction in such cases, I shall be glad to have 
the attorneys who have handled the matter 
for the Department, call upon you at your 
convenience. 

With kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General. 


I was not satisfied with this reply and 
I wrote him again on January 27, 1947, 
as follows: 


Hon, Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: I am in 
receipt of your letter of January 22. 

The alleged vote frauds at Kansas City on 
August 6, 1946, involved an election at which 
candidates were to be chosen for the offices 
of Senator and Representative in the Con- 
gress of the United States. I do not under- 
stand from your letter whether a decision not 
to prosecute these cases is based upon sup- 
posed (a) lack of Federal criminal jurisdic- 
tion or (b) insufficiency of the evidence to 
warrant prosecution. 

As to (a), the acts are clearly the subject 
of Federal criminal jurisdiction under ruling 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. United States v. Classic (313 U. S. 
299); Smith v. Allwright (321 U. S. 649). 
While these decisions in my judgment make 
Federal jurisdiction too clear for sericus argu- 
ment, I shall be glad to discuss the question 
of jurisdiction with you or with the attor- 
neys handling the matter in the Department 
if you or they wish. 

As to (b), the investigators for the Special 
Committee on Campaign Expenditures, 1946, 
of the House of Representatives found evi- 
dence concerning improper methods of 
counting, coercion, and fraudulent proce- 
dures. This evidence is reinforced by much 
decumentary evidence accumulated by in- 
vestigators employed by a local newspaper. 
This evidence is substantial, and in my judg- 
ment should be presented to a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, where the rights of in- 
nocent parties will be fully protected. 

You will agree that honest elections are 
the very foundation of our form of govern- 
ment. In view of our past unfortunate ex- 
periences in Missouri, any further attempts 
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to violate the sanctity of the ballot are viewed 
by the people of our State as a source of 
grave danger to our free institutions. As 
stated by Mr. Justice Douglas in United 
States v. Classic, supra; 

“The acts here charged, if proven, are of 
a kind which carries that threat and are 
highly offensive. Since they corrupt the 
process of congressional elections,. they 
transcend mere local concern and extend a 
contaminating influence into the national 
domain.” 

I feel very strongly on this subject. I be- 
lieve that this feeling is shared by thousands 
of our fellow citizens, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, who are insisting that the law 
be permitted to take its course to the end 
that responsibility for the alleged frauds be 
determined by Federal courts of competent 
jurisdiction. I hope you will direct your 
criminal division to proceed without further 
delay. Will you please advise me further. 

Let me say in conclusion that I have not 
at any time suggested, nor do I now suggest, 
that you take any action involving (to quote 
from your letter) “miscellaneous irregulari- 
ties or frauds occurring in connection with 
primary elections, but not with respect to 
candidates for Federal offices.“ These may 
be eliminated from any further discussion 
between us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES P. KEM, 
Uniteč States Senator. 


His reply dated February 10, 1947, reads 
as follows: 


Hon. James P. KEM, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Kem: I have your letter 
of January 27, 1947, in which you. make fur- 
ther inquiry as to the basis for my conclusion 
that the Department of Justice has no juris- 
diction over the alleged irregularities in the 
Democratic primary held in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District for Missouri on August 6, 
1946. 

As I previously advised you, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation at my instance con- 
ducted a full investigation into the charges 
of fraud in this primary. A careful and 
thorough review of the results of this in- 
vestigation has been made and no evidence 
of a Federal violation was established. While 
it is true that candidates for the offices of 
Senator and Representative in the Congress 
of the United States were nominated at the 
primary in question, investigation does not 
show that any irregularities which may have 
occurred affected the vote for Federal candi- 
dates in any way. 

The statement which you have quoted 
from the report of the House Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Campaign Expendi- 
tures for 1946, that the committee's investi- 
gators found evidence concerning improper 
methods of counting, coercion, and fraudu- 
lent procedures is not supported by the file 
submitted to the Department by the com- 
mittee insofar as it implies that such evi- 
dence revealed violations of Federal law. 
Likewise the information accumulated by 
Kansas City Star investigators does not es- 
tablish any activity affecting the congres- 
sional or senatorial contest which would af- 
ford this Department jurisdiction to prose- 
cute. 

I fully share your opinion that honest elec- 
tions are the very foundation of our form of 
government; yet as you know, the authority 
of the Department of Justice to insure the 
honesty and integrity of primary elections is 
limited to the prosecution of those who vio- 
late the civil-rights statutes. Where fraud 
and irregularity attending a primary election 
are not shown to nullify the vote for Federal 
cand:dates, neither the Department nor the 
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Federal courts has the power to prosecute 
or punish. 
With kind personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Tom C. CLARK, 
Attorney General. 
P. S.—I am advised the United States judges 
at Kansas City are familiar with this matter. 
Perhaps you would wish their reactions. 
EVIDENCE IN HANDS OF ATTORNEY GENERAL 


I invite particular attention to the 
fact that the Attorney General states 
that the material furnished him does 
not, in his opinion, contain evidence 
concerning improper methods of count- 
ing, coercion, and fraudulent proce- 
dures that revealed violations of Fed- 
eral law, and that there was no activity 
affecting the congressional or senatorial 
contest which would grant Federal juris- 
diction. After these letters were received 
from the Attorney General, I requested 
and received permission to examine the 
material in the office of the Attorney 
General furnished him by the Kansas 
City Star and_the House special com- 
mittee. This examination was made by 
Mr. U. G. Lewellen- and Mr. Alden A. 
Stockard of my staff, both able lawyers. 
They were not permitted to examine any 
part of an investigation made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, though 
the members of the Attorney General’s 
staff admitted that such an investigation 
and a report had been made. Although 
the investigation made by the Kansas 
City Star was directed primarily at elec- 
tion frauds affecting the contest for two 
county offices, that of prosecuting attor- 
ney and presiding judge of the county 
court, the material in the hands of the 
Attorney General was found to disclose 
election frauds affecting candidates for 
two Federal offices, that of Congressman 
from the Fifth Congressional District of 
Missouri, and the United States Senator. 
Material pertaining to only 10 precincts 
was examined in the Attorney General’s 
Office. This is some of the evidence 
found in his files: 

First. In one precinct only, there were 
statements from 22 persons that they did 
not vote, but the election records indi- 
cated that ballots were cast in their 
names. There is evidence in the files 
that this procedure was followed in most 
of the precincts covered by the investi- 
gations. 

Second. Many statements appear in 
the file from persons who worked at the 
polls and from voters that persons who 
appeared to vote were handed ballots 
already marked. 

Third. Many statements appear in the 
file from persons who worked at the polls 
and from voters that election officials 
marked the ballots for a large number of 
the voters in violation of law and fre- 
quently without inquiring from the voter 
for whom he wanted to vote. 

Fourth. Several statements appear in 
the file made by persons working at the 
polls, and one made by a policeman, to 
the effect that ballots were counted 
illegally, incorrectly, and for the wrong 
candidate. 

Fifth. Several statements appear in 
the file to the effect that voters were 
paid money for their vote. 
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Sixth. There is evidence that ballots 
were cast for persons who were dead at 
the time of the election. 

Seventh. There is evidence that bal- 
lots were cast in the names of persons 
who were out of town and the State on 
the day of the election. 

Eighth. There are statements from 
persons to the effect that when they went 
to vote they were told that a ballot had 
already been cast for them. 

Ninth. There is evidence that ballots 
were cast for persons who were in the 
hospital on the day of the election. 

Tenth. There is evidence that Demo- 
cratic precinct captains assisted in 
counting the ballots. 

Eleventh. There is evidence that a 
Democratic challenger assisted in count- 
ing the ballots. 

Twelfth. There is evidence that a 
Democratic challenger acted as a Demo- 
cratic election judge while the judge went 
for luncheon. 

Thirteenth. One election judge gave a 
statement in which it is stated that there 
were about 250 Democratic ballots cast 
and only about 80 or 90 marked their 
own ballot. 

Fourteenth. There is evidence that 
when one voter gave his name he was 
challenged by one of the Republican 
judges because the name he gave was 
that of a brother-in-law of the Republi- 
can judge. The Democratic challenger 
then called out another name for the 
voter and he was permitted to vote. 

Fifteenth. There is evidence that 
many ballots were cast for persons who 
could not be found at the addresses on 
the register books and in many cases peo- 
ple at the listed residence stated the 
person had moved away long before the 
date of the election. 

The file in the office of the Attorney 
General contains evidence of other viola- 
tions of law and misconduct on the part 
of the election officials and others. I 
disagree wholly with the Attorney Gen- 
eral that the evidence in his possession 
does not establish any activity in viola- 
tion of Federal law or that would affect 
the congressional or senatorial contest. 
The United States Supreme Court has 
held that section 4 of article I of the Con- 
stitution authorizes Congress to regulate 
primary as well as general elections 
where the primary is by law made an 
integral part of the election machinery, ` 
and has sustained a conviction of elec- 
tion officials brought under the con- 
spiracy statutes where election officials 
were charged with willfully altering and 
falsely counting and certifying the bal- 
lots cast in a primary election (United 
States v. Classic (313 U. S. 299)). An 
unsigned document lying in the Attorney 
General’s files contains this interesting 
and significant conclusion: 

It is not intended that any reflection 
should be cast upon the character of any one 
individual. However, when it is considered 
that old and influential members of the Pen- 
dergast machine held such strategic positions 
as chairman of the board of election com- 
missions and district attorney, plus the open 
endorsement of the machine candidate by 
the national head of the Democratic Party, it 
would seem to necessarily follow that elec- 
tion judges, precinct captains and ward 
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bosses might be lulled into a sense of false 
security and feel that there was tacit ap- 
proval from higher up to obtain certain ends, 
regardless of the means employed. 


STATE AUTHORITIES FIND EVIDENCE OF FRAUD 


Where the Department of Justice 
could find no evidence to justify action, 
the State authorities have found in the 
same primary election evidence aplenty. 
James G. Kimbrell, the prosecuting at- 
torney of Jackson County, has presented 
evidence of election frauds occurring in 
the primary election last year to a State 
grand jury. There have been 42 indict- 
ments returned against 39 individuals on 
the basis of evidence presented concern- 
ing illegal acts in only 9 precincts. The 
grand jury has made a recount of some 
of the ballots and released the results of 
the recount in 6 precincts of the Fifth 
Congressional District. These figures 
show that Roger C. Slaughter, seeking 
reelection as a nonmachine candidate, 
had been given a total of only 54 votes 
in the official returns, but that he actu- 
ally received 118 votes. Jerome Walsh, 
also a nonmachine candidate, had been 
allotted only 55 votes on the official 
count, but he actually received 170 votes. 
Enos Axtell, the Pendergast machine 
candidate was credited with 1,501 votes 
on the official count, but he actually re- 
ceived only 1,319 votes. The net change 
in result from these 6 precincts totals 
361 votes or an average of over 60 votes 
per precinct. This takes into considera- 
tion only the change resulting from an 
honest count of the ballots as they were 
marked. It does not take into considera- 
tion that apparently many of the ballots 
were marked contrary to the wishes of 
the voters as the result of a conspiracy 
between the persons at the polls to have 
ballots marked by election judges. It 
also does not take into consideration the 
probability of ghost votes. 

THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 

SHOULD INVESTIGATE 

It is apparent from the foregoing that 
the Attorney General has had the bene- 
fit of three reports of separate investiga- 
tions concerning violations of law in the 
primary election in Kansas City last 
year, namely, the report made by the 
House Investigating Committee, the re- 
port made by the FBI, and the report 
made by the Kansas City Star. I have 
called upon him to take action as shown 
in the foregoing correspondence. The 
Kansas City Star, on April 24, in a lead 
editorial addressed, “Attention, Tom 
Clark,” concluded as follows: 

Mr. Attorney General, we have had a fraud- 
ulent election in Kansas City. A local pros- 
ecutor and a local grand jury are doing the 
whole job with the skimpy help that can be 
provided by county funds. They aren't even 
receiving the technical help from the FBI 
that is usually given local governments in 
case of emergency. 

Isn't this the time for action? 


I have been reluctant to speak publicly 
of this matter. It now is clear that the 
Attorney General does not intend to take 
action. I know that I would be remiss in 
my public duty if I failed to bring this 
critical situation to the attention of the 
Senate. 

XCILI——347 
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Free elections, with ballots freely cast 
and freely counted, are the bedrock of 
our free institutions. The moment we 
cannot defend and maintain the sanctity 
of the ballot box from evil forces, our 
freedom is lost. It was not Philip, we are 
told, but Philip’s gold that took the cities 
of Greece. 

Boss Pendergast, the First, said in 
effect to the people: “So long as I count 
the ballots, what are you going to do 
about it?” The answer in 1936 was a 
stern and relentless enforcement of the 
law by the law officers of the United 
States. 

Ten years later, in 1946, Boss Pender- 
gast, the Second, again said in effect to 
the people: “So long as I count the bal- 
lots, what are you going to do about it?” 
The answer of the law-enforcement offi- 
cers of the United States in 1946 and 
since has been inaction—total and utter 
inaction. They have done nothing. 

And so, Mr. President, I submit a reso- 

lution the purpose of which is to author- 
ize and direct the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate to ascertain if the laws of 
the United States have been enforced 
with reference to the primary election in 
the Fifth Congressional District of Mis- 
souri in the year 1946, and, if not, why 
not. 
The resolution (S. Res. 116) submitted 
by Mr. Kem was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
concerning the failure of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the Department 
of Justice to act with respect to alleged irreg- 
ularities in the Democratic primary election 
held in the Fifth Congressional District for 
Missouri on August 6, 1946, with a view to 
ascertaining whether the Attorney General 
and the officers of the Department of Justice 
have properly performed their duties with 
respect to the investigation and prosecution 
of any violations of law which may have 
occurred in connection with said primary 
election. The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest. practicable date the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. 

For the purposes of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the sessions, recesses, and ad- 
journed periods of the Eightieth Congress, to 
employ such experts and such clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic 
services to report such hearings shall not be 
in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000 and shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

First. An editorial from the Kansas 
City Star dated April 24, 1947, entitled 
“Attention—Tom Clark”; and 
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Second. Excerpt headed “Fifth Con- 
gressional District of Missouri” from 
House Report No. 2739 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, entitled “Report of the 
Special Committee on Campaign Expen- 
ditures, 1946, of the House of Representa- 
tives, Congress of the United States, 
Pursuant to House Resolution 645.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Kansas City Star of April 24, 1947] 
ATTENTION—TOM CLARK 


Just a suggestion to United States Attorney 
General Tom Clark: 

Maybe it is time for a second look at the 
Kansas City vote frauds of the last August 


primary. 

We realize, Mr. Attorney General, that the 
Federal Government can't be responsible for 
frauds in local political races, although it 
does sometimes let the FBI give a little tech- 
nical help. A local grand jury has already 
showed that one local nomination was stolen 
in just nine precincts and there is no longer 
any real doubt that a few more precincts will 
prove that a second nomination was stolen. 

But we know you will be interested in the 
Kansas City race for Congress, because that 
involved a Federal office. Just six precincts 
in Roger Slaughter's district, reported by the 
grand jury, show that Enos Axtell was given 
a net advantage of 361 votes by false returns. 
Now 361 fraudulent votes in six precincts 
averages around 60 per precinct, and that is 
quite a slug. Precinct by precinct the frauds 
on the congressional race have held up very 
well with the frauds on local races. 

Out here in the hinterland most people 
seem to think the local grand jury has al- 
ready turned up enough evidence to justify 
you in turning loose the FBI for a thorough 
Federal investigation. 

The local grand jury investigation has only 
started. At this rate it might possibly dis- 
close enough frauds to show that Roger 
Slaughter was actually nominated for the 
United States Congress and that the nomina- 
tion was stolen for Enos Axtell. This hap- 
pens to have been the No. 1 race in the na- 
tional congressional headlines. Wouldn’t 
that be an embarrassing situation for an at- 
torney general sitting back in Washington 
and insisting that there is nothing here to 
justify a Federal investigation? Wouldn't 
it be much better to let the FBI go to work 
and give the Federal Government credit for 
helping to clean up the mess? 

We realize that to make vote fraud cases 
in Federal court you must be able to show 
conspiracy, but that isn't a very impressive 
obstacle to the people of Kansas City. You 
see, we have been through all this before. 
Several years ago another attorney general 
saw evidence of fraud and turned loose the 
FBI to find out whether or not there had been 
any conspiracies to defraud the voters. They 
were found by the scores. The previous at- 
torney general didn't wait for a local grand 
jury to show him what the score was. You 
have the benefit of a local grand jury that is 
going right ahead to do all it can. 

For a reflection of local attitude we need 
only point to the statement of the county 
chairman of your own political party who said 
that the principle of free elections cannot be 
violated without the guilty persons suffering 
the consequences. And he added, “I am 
proud to say that the Democratic Party as 
such neither condones nor tolerates fraudu- 
lent elections,” 

Mr, Attorney General, we have had a fraud- 
ulent election in Kansas City. A local prose- 
cutor and a local grand jury are doing the 
whole job with the skimpy help that can be 
provided by county funds. They aren’t eyen - 
receiving the technical help from the FBI 
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that is usually given local governments in 
case of emergency. 
Isn't this the time for action? 


[From H. Rept. No. 2739, 79th Cong.] 
FIFTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MISSOURI 


Two investigators were sent to Kansas 
City, Mo., to investigate the Democratic pri- 
mary election in the Missouri Fifth District, 
which was held August 6, 1946, in response to 
a telegram received from one of the unsuc- 
cessful candidates for nomination and 
numerous newspaper articles which appeared 
in the only daily newspaper published in 
that city, alleging excessive expenditures, the 
improper counting of ballots, impersonation 
of voters by unknown individuals, illegal in- 
fluencing of the vote, and names of persons 
being voted who should have been stricken 
from the list of voters by reason of change of 
address, death, and other causes. The in- 
vestigators found numerous instances of ir- 
regularities in the conduct of the election. 
Persons interviewed unanimously agreed 
that an improper method of counting the 
ballots was employed in many polling places. 

The method used was commonly known 
as the straights and splits. This is a pro- 
cedure by which, after the vote is completed, 
ballots are divided into straight tickets, 
which are supposedly ballots cast for ma- 
chine candidates, and splits, which are 
ballots cast by voters who desire to deviate 
from the machine ticket. 

These ballots, after being separated, are 
then counted by one or two of the four elec- 
tion judges and tabulated by the clerks, in- 
stead of all ballots being counted by all 
judges, as is required by law. 

Another method employed was to have the 
Republicans count the Republican votes and 
the Democrats count the Democratic votes, 
which is not in accordance with the Missouri 
law. The investigators obtained a sufficient 
quantity of evidence concerning improper 
methods of counting, coercion, and fraudu- 
lent procedures to justify the committee's 
referring the entire report and file to the At- 
torney General. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 526) to promote the prog- 
ress of science; to advance the national 
health, prosperity, and welfare; to se- 
cure the national defense; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into 
yesterday, the time remaining between 
now and the hour of 3:30 o'clock is 
equally divided between the proponents 
and the opponents of the bill, to be con- 
trolled, respectively, by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. 

The bill is before the Senate, and is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I of- 
fer, and ask that it be stated down to 
line 5, and I ask that the remainder of 
the amendment may be printed in the 
Recorp, after which I shall proceed to 
explain the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment as re- 


quested. 
The Chief Clerk read the amendment 
down to line 5. = 


Mr. KILGORE’s amendment entire is as 
follows: 

Strike out all of section 3, all of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4, and all of section 5. 

Renumber as section 3 the present sec- 
tion 4, 
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Strike out all of section 6 and insert in 
lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 4. The Foundation shall be headed 
by an Administrator who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, and shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $15,000 per an- 
num. The Administrator shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President. All the powers 
and duties vested in the Foundation shall be 
exercised and carried out by the Administra- 
tor, subject, however, to the conditions pre- 
scribed in section 6.” 


Renumber present section 7 to section 5. 
Strike out all of present section 8 and 
insert in lieu thereof: 


“NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD AND DIVISIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Administrator, in exercis- 
ing his authority under this act, shall con- 
sult and advise with a National Science 
Board, and through the directors of the sev- 
eral divisions, with divisional scientific com- 
mittees, on all matters of major policy, pro- 
gram, or budget, The Board shall consist of 
nine members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from among persons who are espe- 
cially qualified to promote the broad objec- 
tives of this act, plus the chairmen of the 
several divisional scientifie committees. The 
scientific committee for each division, except 
the Division of National Defense, shall con- 
sist of not less than 5 and not more than 
15 members appointed by the Adminis- 
trator, with the advice and approval of the 
Board, except that the initial members of 
each such divisional scientific committee 
shall be appointed by the Administrator with 
the advice and approval of the Board mem- 
bers appointed by the President. 

“The scientific committee for the Division 
of National Defense shall consist of not more 
than 40 persons, of whom at least half shall 
be civilians appointed by the Administrator, 
with the advice and approval of the Board, 
and the remaining members shall be divided 
equally between such chiefs of such services 
and divisions of the War Department and 
such chiefs of such bureaus and offices of 
the Navy Department, as the Secretary of 
War and the Secretary of the Navy, respec- 
tively, may from time to time designate. 
There shall be within the divisional scientific 
committee for the Division of National De- 
fense a five-man executive committee con- 
sisting of the chairman of the divisional sci- 
entific committee, as chairman; two civilian 
members elected annually by the civilian 
members of the divisional scientific commit- 
tee; together with one Army officer, and one 
naval officer, each of whom should be charged 
in their respective Departments with the co- 
ordination of research, designated by the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively. 

“Each divisional scientific committee shall 
be reasonably representative of the major 
scientific interests and functions of its di- 
vision. Members of the Board appointed by 
the President and members of the divisional 
scientific committees appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator shall serve for 3-year terms, 
except that (1) at least one-third of such 
members originally appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for 1-year terms, and at least another 
third for 2-year terms, and (2) any member 
appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term of his predecessor 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term. No person thus appointed to serve as 
a member of the Board or any divisional sci- 
entific committee shall be eligible again to 
serve as & member of the same group until 
the expiration of 1 year after his term has 
expired, except that a member appointed for 
a term of less than 3 years may be appointed 
for a succeeding 3-year term. 

“(b) The Board and each divisional scien- 
tific committee shall annually elect its own 
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chairman from among its cwn members, and 
shall devise its own rules of procedure, The 
Board and each such committee shall meet 
at the call of its own chairman or at such 
time as may be fixed by itself, but not less 
than six times each year, including at least 
once each calendar quarter, Vacancies in the 
membership of the Board or of any divisional 
scientific committee shall not impair the au- 
thority of the remaining members to execute 
its functions, and a majority of the members 
of the Board or any divisional scientific com- 
mittee as constituted at any given time shall 
constitute a quorum. 4 

“The Board shall appoint and prescribe 
the duties of an executive secretary of its own 
selection who shall receive compensation at 
a rate, not exceeding $12,000 per annum, to 
be fixed by the Board. The Administrator 
shall pay the compensation of such executive 
secretary and may furnish the Board and the 
divisional scientific committees such addi- 
tional personnel and such facilities, services, 
and supplies as may be necessary for the 
proper performance of the functions of the 
Board and the divisional scientific commit- 
tees. 

“(c) The Board shall continuously survey 
the activities and management of the Foun- 
dation and shall periodically evaluate the 
achievements of the Foundation in accom- 
plishing the objectives of this act. Each 
divisional scientific committee shall survey 
continuously the scientific field which it en- 
compasses, shall undertake to determine the 
specific scientific needs of such field, and 
shall evaluate proposed programs and proj- 
ects. The Board and each divisional scien- 
tific committee shall, upon its own initiative 
or upon request by the Administrator, make 
appropriate recommendations and reports re- 
lating to its duties and findings. The Board 
and each such committee shall have full ac- 
cess to all information in the possession of 
the Foundation. 

“(d) The Administrator shall render an 
annual report to the President and the Con- 
gress, summarizing the activities of the 
Foundation, together with such recom- 
mendations as he may deem appropriate. 
The Board shall annually and at such other 
times as it deems necessary make such rec- 
ommendations to the President and the Con- 
gress as in its opinion will further the objec- 
tives of this act. The annual report shall 
include such independent recommendations 
concerning the budget, organization, and 
management of the Foundation, and such 
other recommendations as the Board and the 
divisional scientific committees may deem 
necessary to better effectuate the purposes 
of this act. The annual report shall include 
whatever dissenting opinions may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose by individual mem- 
bers of the Board or of the divisional scien- 
tific committees. The Administrator shall, 
whenever requested by the Board or any divi- 
sional scientific committee, publish and dis- 
seminate widely any recommendations or re- 
ports prepared by the Board or such com- 
mittee. 

“(e) Members of the Board and of the 
divisional scientific committees shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 for each day 
engaged in the business of the Foundation, 
and shall be reimbursed for their necessary 
travel and other expenses incurred in the 
work of the Board or of any such committee. 
Persons holding other offices in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government may serve 
as members of the Board or any divisional 
scientific committee, but they shall not re- 
ceive remuneration for their services as such 
members during any period for which they 
receive compensation for their services in 
such other offices, nor, except for representa- 
tives of the War and Navy Departments on 
the scientific committee for the Division of 
National Defense shall they in their services 
as such members serve as representatives of 
the Government agency by which they are 
employed. 
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t) Members of the Board and of any divi- 
sional scienfific committee established under 
the provisions of this act, and any other 
officers or employees of the Foundation shall 
be chosen without regard to their political 
affiliations and solely on the basis of their 
demonstrated capacity to carry out the pur- 
poses of the Foundation and their fitness to 
perform the duties of their office. 

“(g) The Administrator may create such 
specialized additional advisory committees or 
employ the services of such advisory person- 
nel as he may deem necessary to better effec- 
tuate the objectives of this act. Persons so 
employed shall be reimbursed for their neces- 
sary travel and other expenses incurred in the 
work of the Foundation. Such persons may 
be noncompensated or may receive compen- 
sation at a rate not to exceed $50 for each 
day of service. Members of the Board and 
of the divisional scientific committees, and 
any other person serving in an advisory ca- 
pacity pursuant to this section, may serve as 
such without regard to the provisions of sec- 
tions 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code (18 
U. S. C., secs. 198 and 203) or section 19 (e) 
of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, ex- 
cept insofar as such sections may prohibit 
any such person from receiving compensation. 
in respect of any particular matter which 
directly involves the Foundation or in which 
the Foundation is directly interested.” 

Substitute “Administrator” for “Director” 
on page 15, line 13; page 16, lines 5, 11, 15, 23, 
24, and 25; and on page 17, lines 2 and 3. 

On page 16, lines 23 and 24, strike out “with 
the approval of the executive committee.” 

Strike out all of subsections (d), (e), and 
(f) of section 15. 

Renumber appropriately sections and sub- 
sections. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, this 
amendment goes back to the adminis- 
trative details contained in Senate bill 
1850 which was passed in the Senate last 
year. I think the amendment is highly 
important. It does not represent an ef- 
fort to put politics into the Foundation, 
but to maintain control of public funds in 
the proper hands. A parallel to the bill, 
as pending, if not amended, would be to 
have the American Bar Association tell 
the President whom to appoint to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and 
then to name a committee to tell the 
Justices so appointed what they should 


do. 

Under the bill as it now stands the 
Foundation, the members of which are 
to be selected by the President, it is true, 
but under the general guidance of the 
National Academy of Sciences and a few 
other organizations, would do what was 
done in Germany in their city adminis- 
trations, which I do not think were very 
successful, namely, select a working 
group of nine, which group would tell the 
President whom he should appoint 
Director, and the Director thus ap- 
pointed would be subject to the orders of 
the working group of nine. The worst 
feature of it, Mr. President, would be 
that the working group of nine would be 
nonpaid scientists, men not on the public 
pay roll. With all the experience we had 
during the last war with dollar-a-year 
men at a time when patriotism was para- 
mount, it is now proposed to return to 
that system in the handling of public 
funds. It is proposed to hold the Presi- 
dent responsible for the operation of an 
agency over which he has no control, and 
likewise, the Congress is to be held re- 
sponsible. I say, Mr. President, we in- 
sult the democratic processes of govern- 
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ment when we say to the people of the 
United States that the President whom 
they elected is not a fit man to nominate 
the administrator of a Government 
agency spending Government funds. We 
insult the Senate of the United States 
when we require it to pass on those whom 
these various organizations pick out to be 
members of the Foundation, and call 
that “appointment by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate.” In 
other words it is proposed that we as 
Senators, shall take the responsibility 
for the work of individuals over whom we 
have no control, except to approve or 
eliminate appropriations after we have 
had time to study the annual report 
which is submitted to the President by 
the Foundation. Some people talk about 
socialism and communism, and yet they 
urge a system of this type. 

Mr. President, I have found that com- 
missions and committees in Government 
are excellent when it comes to reaching 
judicial decisions. That is why we have 
nine Justices on the Supreme Court. 
That is why we have men on public 
service commissions who do excellent 
work. We have a group of men on the 
Federal Communications Commission 
who do excellent work. But those men 
are appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, as contemplated by 
the founding fathers. They are not se- 
lected by a special group for whose bene- 
fit the money is being expended. 

So I feel that the method suggested 
in the pending bill, if unamended, goes 
contrary to the theory of the men who 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States. It is class legislation of the first 
water. It is the very thing against which 
we all inveigh at times when it happens 
to step on our toes. 

I have no personal interest in how 


the Foundation shall be operated, except. 


for the fact that I do have a certain 
pride in democratic processes of govern- 
ment, processes which have been found 
to operate for the best interests of the 
greatest number at all times. 

The plan suggested in the amendment 
I have offered is a sound governmental 
plan for the handling of educational and 
research work. It is a plan which was 
agreed upon by a composite group last 
year representing science, government, 
and the public. It contemplates an ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. It provides, at the same time, that 
the President shall consider all nomina- 
tions submitted by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and kindred organiza- 
tions. It contemplates an advisory board 
which will have much policy making to 
do, but the advisory board will be se- 
lected by the President. 

I remember that when we were first 
discussing this question scientists said 
that it should be provided in the law 
that all the members of the organiza- 
tion should be scientists. Then a dispute 
arose as to what kind of scientists— 
whether they should all be mathemati- 
cians, physicists, pathologists, bacteriol- 
ogists, or social scientists. At that time 
I called attention to the fact that the 
Constitution of the United States does 
not provide that a man must be a law- 
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yer to be a member of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, but that no Presi- 
dent had ever failed to appoint an emi- 
nent lawyer to that high post. We have 
never attempted to say, “You must ap- 
point a lawyer to this job.” We have 
trusted to the fact that even politicians 
are honest. They have as much pride 
in their work as have scientists and 
others. 

The bill contemplates the true scien- 
tific level, the planning level, completely 
staffed by scientists who lay the plans, 
prepare the programs, and determine the 
details for submission to the board of 
nine and to the Administrator. Under 
the terms of the amendment, the Admin- 
istrator would be truly an administrator. 
He would handle funds and make de- 
cisions. There is a difference between 
administration and judicial judgment. 
Judicial judgment can be arrived at by 
groups, thereby obtaining a cross-section 
of opinion; but administration by a good 
executive is a one-man job. I have al- 
ways opposed the idea of divided respon- 
sibility in administration. If there are 
three men in charge of administration, it 
is very easy to blame everything on the 
other fellow. If a one-man adminis- 
trator makes a mistake, the responsi- 
bility can be fixed on him. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States are to be held 
responsible, certainly they should have 
something to say about the organization. 

The trouble with the bill as it now 
stands unamended is that we go back 
to the system which has been tried and 
has not worked in time of peace. This is 
not a wartime agency, Mr. President. 
This is a peacetime agency and a war- 
time agency. The National Academy of 
Sciences was founded in 1863, to do work 
in wartime, and it was organized some- 
what along the lines of the present 
plan—a group of unpaid scientists giving 
their services in time of war. That 
agency was not used in any wars after 
the War Between the States, and it was 
not used in peace, except for decisions 
on scientific questions propounded by 
the President or by Congress. Gradually 
it has become a very fine honorary group 
of most eminent and distinguished 
scientists. Membership is much sought 
as a mark of distinction. But we did 
not rely on the National Academy of 
Sciences to handle the scientific program 
for World War II, or for World War I, 
or for the Spanish-American War. In 
World War I we established another 
group—still of unpaid men, still a com- 
mittee form of organization—and it did 
very good work during World War I. 
Then it ceased to-function, and it has 
not functioned since. It did not even 
furnish us a good nucleus for World 
War II. Therefore, we established the 
Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, which was more successful. Why? 
Because one man, and one man alone, 
ran the show. He was Dr. Vannevar 
Bush. While he had committees, he 
made the final decisions. 

That is the point I wish to make. In 
the organization of this Foundation I 
want to follow the methods which have 
been tried by the Government for gen- 
erations and have been found to work 
well. They follow the principle under 
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which we operate this Government. 
Should not the expenditure of public 
funds be handled by representatives of 
the people? If we were to let a contract 
to a large plant to manufacture some- 
thing, we would not turn over to that 
plant the drawing of the specifications. 
We would not turn over to the same 
plant the handling of funds, the alloca- 
tion of orders, or the scheduling of de- 
liveries. If we are operating in the in- 
terest of government, we prepare our 
own plans and specifications and check 
the entire operation to see that the 
plans and specifications are followed. 
That is what I am trying to accomplish 
in this instance. The Congress of the 
United States contemplates appropri- 
ating funds for the betterment of the 
United States. The money belongs to 
the peopie of the United States, and not 
to a small group. 

If we are to have a planning level, 
planning groups of scientists, to make 
sure that the funds are properly handled 
and properly expended, the control of 
the funds and reports to the administra- 
tion should be handled by the people, or 
by officials elected by the people who dig 
down in their pockets to raise the 
funds—and how deeply they dig. The 
benefits from such funds should go to 
those self-same people—Mr. John Citizen 
and Mrs. Mary Citizen, the people of the 
United States. They are the people who 
elect the President of the United States, 
who send us to the United States Senate, 
and who choose Members of the House 
of Representatives. Imagine the situa- 
tion we would be in if a small hand- 
picked group could tell the President, 
“You must select your Cabinet officers 
from among the names we submit,” and 
could say to the Senate, This is the 
group whom you must confirm.” How 
could we say that such a procedure would 
be with the advice and consent of the 
Senate? Never were words more ineptly 
or misleadingly used. If we are going 
to do it in this way, in God’s name let us 
not direct the Senate to have anything 
to do with it, and let us not put any 
blame on the President in going through 
the formality of having him submit a 
name selected by someone else. It is 
said that he must accept a list. It is not 
a large list. It might contain only two 
names; it might conceivably have but 
one name. He must choose from that 
list. 

So, Mr. President, I urge the amend- 
ment of Senate bill 526 by striking out 
section 3, all of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 4, all of section 5, and inserting the 
section 4 which is set forth in the amend- 
ment which I sent to the desk. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, as one of the sponsors 
of this bill, that some may think that 
because I have urged and supported some 
amendments I am not in favor of the bill. 
I think the principal sponsors of the bill 
will understand that I am strongly sup- 
porting the bill and its purposes as I sup- 
‘ported the bill of last year. I stated at 
the time we discussed the reintroduction 
of the bill this year that the question of 
its administration was one upon which 
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there was a difference of opinion, and I 
favored the type of administration set 
forth in the bill last year. I think it has 
been stated heretofore that in the dis- 
cussion of the bill last year there was 
some difference of opinion between the 
two schools of thought at that time, 
which schools of thought were infor- 
mally identified as the Kilgore school of 
thought, on the one hand, and the Mag- 
nuson school of thought, on the other. 

I do not think that this question is one 
of the greatest importance, in that, re- 
gardless of what kind of administration 
we want, in the final analysis it is a 
question of the capacity, character, and 
intelligence of the Administrator, who- 
ever he may be and whether he be ap- 
pointed by the President or by the Board. 

I think it is important to consider the 
fact that we are venturing into a new 
field in undertaking the support of scien- 
tific research by the Government on a 
fairly broad scale. I think the more or- 
thodox way, the way in which we are 
more accustomed to administer such pro- 
grams, is that which is contained in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia. We proceed in this kind 
of activity as we do in others, by a meth- 
od of trial and error. I have no doubt 
that the bill which we shall finally pass 
will contain things which a year or two 
from this time we shall wish to amend. 
I think the sounder and more orthodox 
way to approach it is to adopt the usual 
method of an administrator appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate or of an advisory board. If 
that shall prove to be unworkable, I would 
be willing that it be changed. I recall a 
fairly recent incident in connection with 
the establishment of a board of three to 
administer the Surplus Property Act. It 
was only a few months after the begin- 
ning of the operation of the act that it 


became quite unworkable and had to be 


changed to provide for a single admin- 
istrator. The reasons have already been 
very clearly stated by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. It is a 
question of the responsibility, the way in 
which we can identify the place where 
the errors or maladministration arise, 
and then of remedying the situation in a 
wise way. 

I have a memorandum which was sent 
to me by the chairman of the Washing- 
ton Association of Scientists, which, in a 
very few words, sets out, I think, the dif- 
ferences in the view of the sponsors of 
the bill and other Members who are in- 
terested in it. I should like to read the 
memorandum for the information of 
the Senate. It is a very short statement. 
It reads as follows: 

Analysis of the debate on S. 526 reveals a 
conflict between two basic philosophies. One 
philosophy is that science is a national re- 
source; that the raw material of this re- 
source is the Nation’s scientific manpower; 
and that, as a vital national resource, its 
furtherance should be entrusted to an au- 
thority directly responsible to the elected 
representatives of the people—the Congress 
and the President. The other philosophy is 
that science is an auxiliary to the develop- 
ment of industry and the national defense; 
that the raw materials are the existing or- 
ganizations and facilities for research; and 
that these organizations should further the 
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development of science with a minimum of 
control by the elected representatives of the 


people. 


I think that is a fairly good statement, 
if our purpose is primarily to produce 
specific results in science, such as were 
efficiently produced in the war. Out- 
standing examples are the atomic bomb, 
the proximity fuse, and many mechani- 
cal devices in radar, and so forth. If 
that be our purpose, there is no doubt 
in my own mind that the administration 
of the bill as it is now written is probably 
the most efficient. But it does not seem 
to me that that is the sole or even the 
primary purpose of the research pro- 
gram. As the memorandum says, it 
looks more to the development of the 
Nation’s scientific manpower; in other 
words, to cultivating the ground and 
preparing it for production of the desired 
results at a future time. We are not 
looking to the immediate future for spe- 
cific scientific results; we are trying to 
promote a condition in this country fa- 
vorable to the development of scientific 
results in the future. 

I continue reading from the memo- 
randum: 

If the objective of national science legisla- 
tion is to develop science as a national re- 
source, careful consideration indicates that 
its provisions would be drawn to insure the 
following: 5 

(a) Long-range planning for the whol 
field of science. 

(b) Encouragement and support for the 
most widespread scientific activity through- 
out the Nation. 


I might say in regard to (b) that that 
is the thought which I had in mind and 
which I think all Members had in mind 
in voting for wide distribution of the 
fund under the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

The memorandum continues as fol- 
lows: 

(c) Close supervision and control by the 
elected representatives of the people, 

(d) Denial to special interests of dispro- 
portionate influence in formulation of pol- 
icy, or of disproportionate benefits. 

On the other hand, if the objective of na- 
tional science legislation is to support sci- 


ence as an auxiliary to industry and national 
defense— 


I add that national defense is certainly 
one of the objectives of either school of 
thought— 
consideration indicates that its provisions 
would be drawn to insure the following: 

(a) Close coordination with, and control 
by, the recognized authorities in sclence, in- 
dustry, and national defense. 


That is in accord with the pending bill. 

(b) Relative independence of science from 
the people and their representatives in the 
interests of security, immediate efficiency, 
and avoidance of political regimentation of 
science, 


Mr. President, I hope it is clear that 
the criticism of this bill from my point of 
view goes to its ultimate objective, not 
to the efficacy of the provisions of the 
bill in achieving the objective which this 
particular school of thought has in mind. 
Paragraph (b) which I have just read 
illustrates that very well. If what we are 
after is immediate efficiency and avoid- 
ance of political regimentation of science, 
as the immediate results from this re- 
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search program, then I think the pending 
bill is correctly drawn. 

I read further: 

(c) Concentration or support in existing 
organizations and centers where concrete re- 
sults may be rapidly attained. A 

Both philosophies hold that there shall be 
a foundation for the development of sci- 
ence— 


There is no disagreement among us as 
to that. There is certainly none between 
me and the Senator from New Jersey. I 
agree with him that there should be a 
foundation— 


but conflict on the form of administration 
and the basis for its distribution of funds. 


That is the basic difference. 

I read further: 

Those who regard science as a national re- 
source desire a single administrator ap- 
pointed by the President and assisted by a 
part-time advisory board. They favor dis- 
tribution of a portion of the funds on a geo- 
graphic and population basis. Those who 
hold to the opposing philosophy desire a 
large part-time administrative board steered 
by a small executive committee, supervising 
a full-time director. They see no need for a 
specific provision as to the distribution of 
funds on a geographic or population basis. 

In our opinion, we cannot, as a nation, at- 
ford to regard the National Science Founda- 
tion as other than a means to the develop- 
ment and control of science as a national re- 
source. We are led to this conclusion by the 
events of the past decade and by analysis of 
the debates in the Seventy-ninth and Eight- 
ieth Congresses on national science legisla- 
tion, 

With reference to the specific points at is- 
sue, the testimony of these debates has 
shown: 

1. The diffusion of administrative respon- 
sibility through the mechanism of a large 
board, with a small executive committee su- 
pervising a director, eliminates the direct 
line of responsibility to Congress and the 
President. It reduces public ability to exam- 
ine the performance of the board and assess 
individual responsibility. On the other 
hand, a single administrator or very small 
commission will provide a direct line of re- 
sponsibility to the Congress and President, 
and will make possible ready removal of the 
responsible individual in case of maladmin- 
istration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield 5 minutes 
additional to the Senator from Arkansas, 
inasmuch as I believe that will constitute 
a fair distribution of the time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, the last paragraph 
which I have read sums up, to my mind, 
the principal reason for the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from West Virginia. The argument is 
exactly the same as the one we went over 
last year time and again, and I thought 
we finally resolved the differences which 
existed between the two schools of 
thought. It seems to me that it simply 
insures that in the beginning of this very 
significant experiment in governmental 
support of scientific research, there shall 
be some control by the Congress and, I 
think, some guidance in setting out along 
the right path. 

As this Foundation matures and gains 
experience, I have no doubt it will de- 
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velop an administration which will 
achieve much greater independence than 
I would visualize it would have at the 
beginning. I, for one, am not afraid 
of any so-called pork-barreling or boon- 
doggling in connection with the bill. I 
think there has arisen in this country a 
fallacious belief that anything which 
happens to have any connection with 
political institutions is necessarily inef- 
ficient. To the contrary, Mr. President, 
I think we can look through our Govern- 
ment and in many cases can find a great 
many efficient institutions—which, un- 
fortunately, are not referred to in the 
press or thought of by the people; they 
are concerned only with those which hap- 
pen to fall into bad times or bad ways. 

But, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the way now proposed is a much more 
satisfactory way to begin this very im- 
portant program. I think it would re- 
ceive the most careful attention of the 
Government, including the President and 
the Senate, and that we would have a 
great interest in it, and that it would 
be devoted to the purposes which I have 
just stated, namely, the long-time de- 
velopment in the United States of a 
scientific group of persons and an in- 
terest in science and an emphasis upon 
the utilization of the scientific approach 
in the solution of many of cur problems, 
for exampie, problems of government. 

Before I take my seat, I may say that 
I have prepared and hope to offer an 
amendment which would include in the 
scope of this Foundation the social sci- 
ences. By “social sciences,” I do not 
mean, of course, simply what we com- 
monly call social welfare or social work 
in the slums. I mean the question of 
politics and economics, in respect to 
which the research which has heen made 
in the United States is most deficient; 
and it is from those questions that most 
of our troubles arise. I look upon this bill 
not only as a means of promoting a bet- 
ter understanding of the physical world 
and of the laws of nature, as we think of 
them in connection with the physical 
sciences, but also as a means of leading 
to an understanding of the social sci- 
ences, the things which have to do with 
the relationships of human beings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 8 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
understood from the Senator from West 
Virginia that it is agreeable to him to 
have each side in regard to this amend- 
ment take half an hour, and then to 
have a vote taken on the amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH. Those of us on my side 
of the question will take half an hour 
on the amendment at this time, and then 
I understand the Senate will immediately 
vote on the amendment. 

So now I wish to proceed to discuss 
the amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. What is the pend- 
ing question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the. 
Senator from West Virginia to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it the under- 
standing that the Senator from New 
Jersey is about to discuss that amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey has just an- 
nounced that it has been tentatively 
agreed that each side will take 30 min- 
utes on the first amendment, offered by 
the Senator from West Virginia, and 
then the Senate will vote on the amend- 
ment, and thereafter the Senate will 
proceed to consider the other amend- 
ments of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New Jersey will yield 
to me, I should like to say that earlier 
today he and I discussed an amendment 
to the bill which I think he is ready to 
accept. I should like to ask whether 
it will be agreeable to the Senator from 
New Jersey to have that amendment 
presented now, or whether he would pre- 
fer to have it presented following his 
speech. : 

Mr. SMITH. I am perfectly willing 
to have the amendment presented now, 
if the Senator from Wyoming desires 
to take only a few minutes in present- 
ing it, and then we can accept the 
amendment, because my speech may not 
consume the full half hour allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From 
whose time is the time to be used by 
the Senator from Wyoming to be taken? 
Is it to be taken from the time of the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming, to permit him to present the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey yields 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. OMAHONENTJ. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Unanimous consent is re- 
quired, since another amendment is 
pending. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be received and the clerk will 
state it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
in line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert the following: “Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to authorize the 
Foundation by any contractual or other 
arrangement to alter or modify any pro- 
vision of constitutional or statutory law, 
or any court decision, affecting the issu- 
ance or use of patents.” 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, be- 
fore discussing this amendment, I wish 
to say that I have previously submitted 
it to the Senator from New Jersey. He 
has just now indicated to me that he 
rather questions the inclusion in the 
amendment of the words “or any court 
decision.” I should like to state to the 
Senator why I included those words. 

Under the method which was followed 
during the war by the Army, the Navy, 
and the Office of Scientific Research and 
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Development, those Government agen- 
cies have from time to time made con- 
tracts with individuals and organiza- 
tions which have been working or scien- 
tific development. Some of these con- 
tracts provide that the patents which 
are developed shall be the property of 
the United States. Some of them pro- 
vide that the patents shall not be the 
property of the United States, but shall 
be the property of the contractor, with 
a reserved right in the United States to 
use the patent under certain circum- 
stances. All kinds of variations can be 
made. 

The language of section 11 (a) is so 
broad that I have been very fearful, as 
indicated in the debate yesterday, that 
unless some modification is inserted it 
will constitute an authority to the Com- 
mission to modify existing law and, I 
think, to modify court decisions. 

There is no statutory law of Congress 
dealing with the relation of employer 
and employee in various research labora- 
tories, so that unless we include the words 
“or court decision” the Commission would 
have the power, in making these con- 
tracts, to disregard the Case law which 
has been developed under the decisions 
of the courts. I will say to the Senator 
that that was the only reason why I 
included that language. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I vield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there not a gen- 
eral statute that provides that inventions 
by employees of the Government shall 
be the property of the Government? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. There have been 
some statutes, but I doubt whether they 
are general. There has been an effort 
to develop that idea. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have not looked 
into the matter, but I had an impression 
that there was a general statute, under 
which, for instance, if an Army or Navy 
officer invented something, it would be- 
long to the Government. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is not my im- 
pression that there is a statute so broad 
as that. 

Mr. SMITH. I remind the Senator 
from Wyoming that I agreed to a 5-min- 
ute interlude for his amendment, and he 
is taking time out of the time I allowed 
him to insert his amendment. 

I will say to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that as I first read the proviso, 
which I told him I would agree to, it 
merely expressed what I felt all along was 
the intention of section 11 (a). There 
was no intention whatever to have sec- 
tion 11 (a) interfere in any way with 
existing constitutional or statutory law. 
The words “or court decision” disturbed 
me a little, because there are varying 
court decisions, and it might be that the 
Foundation would want to make some 
sort of a contract which might conceiv- 
ably agree with one court decision and 
disagree with another. My idea was to 
avoid all conflict with constitutional or 
statutory law. Obviously we do not in 
any way want to bring about such con- 
flict. I have said right along that any 
changes which have to be made in our 
patent laws should be made through the 
regular patent-law channels, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted the senior Senator from 
Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion at the moment for me to decide is 
whether I want to let more time to be used 
in discussing this interlude, or go ahead 
with the discussion of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I suggest that the 
Senator not discuss my amendment un- 
til he has finished what he wishes to say 
on the other. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it is wiser to fol- 
low that course because of the limited 
time we have. 

Mr. REVERCOMB rose. 

Mr. SMITH. I see that the Senator 
from West Virginia wishes to make some 
remarks on this subject, and if he will 
postpone his discussion, we will recur to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming after the disposition of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Iam very glad to 
do that. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana, who I understand desires 
to make a unanimous consent request. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to have 
unanimous consent that the members of 
the subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Rules and Administration 
Committee be excused from the session 
of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I call to the 
attention of the Senator the unfortunate 
effect such request will have upon the 
minds of some of our good friends in the 
Press Gallery. Yesterday afternoon we 
had a discussion of this matter 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Just a 
moment. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield, out of his time, for this 
discussion? 

Mr. JENNER. I withdraw the request. 

Mr. SMITH. I cannot yield further, 
because our time is limited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana withdraws his re- 
quest. The Senator from New Jersey will 
proceed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is proposed by the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr, KIL- 
GORE], and which has been supported in 
part by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], goes to the very heart of the 
controversy which we had last year, and 
which we are having again this year. 
That controversy is over the set-up, over 
what kind of organization we feel would 
be most effective to bring about an ad- 
vance in scientific research in the United 
States. 

The Senator from West Virginia pro- 
poses an ordinary governmental set-up, 
an Administrator, with an advisory group 
of scientists. He would vest in the Ad- 
ministrator the power of determination 
of policy, the working out of the pro- 
gram in line with any view the adminis- 
tration might have. 

I can well realize the feeling adminis- 
trative leaders have in this matter. 
They would like to control in the situa- 
tion, and with my knowledge of scien- 
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tific men, and as the result of my dis- 
cussion of this matter with groups of all 
sorts and kinds of scientists—engineers, 
chemical scientists, biological scientists, 
physical scientists, and others—I am sure 
they simply will not be able to function 
if they feel they are to be an advisory 
group to some central set-up, or an ad- 
ministrator representing the administra- 
tion. What they feel is vitally neces- 
sary is that the Foundation, composed of 
eminent scientists, distinguished men, 
men representing all the scientific groups, 
shall be the determining authority as to 
the policy while we are experimenting to 
find the best way of helping and develop- 
ing basic science. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator first to say the administrator 
would have control of the determination 
of policy, but the amendment provides 
for an advisory board of 9, and it seems 
to me that is not at all unusual. The bill 
as written provided for a 9-man execu- 
tive committee. The main difference is 
in the separation of the administration 
from the policy determination, and that. 
seemed to me to be good practice. 

Mr. SMITH. I have to disagree with 
the Senator when he suggests that there 
be an administrator appointed with sim- 
ply an advisory board made up of scien- 
tists. Unless the scientists themselves 
are the center of gravity of the whole 
movement, so to speak, we are not going 
to achieve any results. That is my firm 
conviction. In the battle last year, when 
there was a tie vote, even at that time, 
when the political complexion of the 
Senate was different, I offered an amend- 
ment providing the kind of a set-up pro- 
posed by the pending bill, and there was 
a tie vote on it, and, of course, the 
amendment was lost, since it did not 
command a majority. 

There is a very strong feeling through- 
out the country on this question, and it 
has gathered strength since the debate 
last year. One of the reasons for the 
House shelving the bill of last year was 
that it was not thought that the set-up 
provided was the best way to handle the 
matter. Unless the scientists are given 
the authority to determine where proj- 
ects are to be carried on, and what young 
scientists should be helped; in other 
words, unless we put confidence in them, 
unless we allow them to fix the policy, 
and unless we make the administrative 
and executive officials subject to them, I 
cannot conceive of such a scheme pos- 
sibly working. I do not believe any pro- 
gram that creates an administrator and 
merely gives scientists advisory functions 
can succeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor likewise advise turning over the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to a similar group, 
composed of bankers, and trusting them 
to operate it? 

Mr. SMITH. My answer is that there 
is no comparison between the proposed 
Foundation and other Government 
boards and agencies. As I said in the 
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debate yesterday, we are dealing with a 
baby, and we do not know the color of its 
eyes, or whether it is going to thrive, and 
we must do everything in our power to 
have it get along. Unless the care of 
this baby is put into the hands of those 
who know what should be done, we are 
going to have a failure from the start. 

The fundamental thing in the bill I 
introduced for myself and several of my 
eolleagues—and I notice the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas was one 
of my colleagues who joined in intro- 
ducing the bill—and so we can preserve 
our sense of humor in this contest—is the 
provision for a Foundation. Let me 
note that every member of the Foun- 
dation is to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Let me note 
also that the executive committee is to 
be set up by the Foundation from among 
its own members, so it is. bound to be 
composed of persons appointed by the 
President of the United States. The di- 
rector is to be chosen by the Executive 
committee. So that the power to deter- 
mine policy, at least in the initial stages 
of the work, is to be in a board com- 
posed of persons who are supposed to 
know about the subject with which they 
are dealing. There is no analogy what- 
ever to the Federal Reserve Board or 
any other board. Those are fields that 
have been well experimented with, that 
people know about. Here we are in a 
totally new field. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We assume that 
bankers know their field. The Senator 
is in fact drawing a distinction between 
scientists and all other people, it seems 
to me, with respect to their knowledge 
and experience. I think there is a strong 
analogy to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. SMITH. No; the Senator is en- 
tirely wrong as to my purpose. My pur- 
pose is simply to insist that we are deal- 
ing with a totally new field which the 
Government has really never before 
entered. When the atomic-energy proj- 
ect was undertaken, it was necessary to 
trust the scientists as to what ought to 
be done, and as to how it had to be done, 
If in that instance there had been ap- 
pointed as administrator someone who 
knew nothing about science, there would 
have been great difficulty in the achieve- 
ment of the desired results. After gain- 
ing experience with atomic energy, a 
special committee was created, which 
the Government thought capable of tak- 
ing care of the situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield, it has been made very clear that 
the administrator was General Groves, 
and that the people who performed 
scientific work were scientists; they did 
not conduct the administrative work at 
all, if I understand the reports. How- 
ever, that is not what I am saying; but, 
even assuming the Senator’s premise, 
there was an administrator who did 
exactly what this administrator would 
be expected to do. Scientists were doing 
the scientific work, and the project 
progressed very well. 

Mr. SMITH. I am simply stating to 
the Senator that unless there had been 
a group of scientists engaged to do the 
work, who had been working together 
and exchanging views and determining 
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the policies, the result would have been 
different. No one man could have done 
that. General Groves could not overrule 
the scientists, who knew more about it 
than he did; and it was necessary to have 
men having such experience. My objec- 
tion is that an effort apparently is being 
made to provide that one man shall con- 
duct this work, the result of which would 
be to make the scientists dissatisfied and 
unwilling to go along. 

I am simply saying at the initiation of 
this whole project, in my judgment it will 
be necessary to employ scientists and 
other public men; because the bill pro- 
vides for others than scientists in the 
Foundation, persons who are to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. He can choose them with the 
idea in mind of getting a group of men 
together to whom he will entrust the de- 
termination of policies. Those men 
must be given the right to determine 
policies and to run the show, so to speak, 
and they must be given virtually the 
right to hire and fire the man who is to 
be the director. He should simply be an 
executive officer employed to carry out 
the policy determined by the Founda- 
tion. The Foundation can function 
effectively through an executive com- 
mittee. The executive committee, as I 
said, is to be a part of the Foundation, 
chosen from the Foundation and all its 
members are to be appointed by the 
President. There is plenty of Executive 
authority, and there is plenty of Execu- 
tive responsibility, in the set-up that is 
called for by Senate bill 526 as it is pre- 
sented to the Senate. I must take sharp 
exception to the idea that there should be 
a change in the approach to this matter, 
and that we should go back to a single 
administrator functioning with an ad- 
visory council of scientists. 

I feel that this is so important that I 
only regret Senators are not here to lis- 
ten to the debate, because this is of the 
very essence of the Foundation as it is 
seen by those of us who have been adyo- 
cating this approach. 

I see two of my colleagues present, who 
are with me on the bill. My time is run- 
ning along. I should like very much to 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SaLTONSTALL]. I yield 5 minutes, or 
more, if the Senator wants it, on this 
point. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
while I have not heard the entire state- 
ment of the Senator from New Jersey on 
this point, I listened last year to several 
afternoons of discussion in committee on 
this very question as to whether the Na- 
tional Science Foundation should be di- 
rectly under the control of one man ap- 
pointed by the President, with only ad- 
vice and suggestion coming from a group 
of affiliated scientists, or whether a 
designated group of scientists should 
have responsibility for the control of the 
policies of the Foundation. We must 
first examine to determine what are the 
objectives of the Foundation and, sec- 
ondly, how the work is proposed to be 
conducted. 

Very briefly, the objectives of the 
Foundation, as I have said during the 
course of the debate on this subject in 
the last few days, is to develop the knowl- 
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edge of science through research, and 
to bring about, through the medium of 
scientific education, improvements and 
inventions which will promote our se- 
curity, benefit the health, and add to the 
happiness of all our people. It is hoped 
that a greater number of young people 
may become interested in science, and 
it is thought that they will be encour- 
aged to become educated along scientific 
lines if they know that a group of men 
under Government supervision are ad- 
vancing the scientific effort. As I see 
it, that is the objective of the National 
Science Foundation. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to have the position 
the Senator is discussing defined a little 
more clearly. That is my reason for in- 
terrupting. Is it the Senator’s opinion 
that it is for the best interest of research 
to develop a continuing succession of 
scientifically trained men, rather than 
merely undertaking to foster a large 
number of inventions and discoveries? 
Men receive training through developing 
inventions and discoveries, but the great- 
est natural resource of science is that of 
the scientific mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from West Virginia has asked a very dif- 
ficult question of a layman. I should 
say that the advancement of science 
comes from both factors. Some scien- 
tific knowledge is the result of accident— 
the result of accident, in the experience 
of minds which are scientifically trained. 
I have in mind penicillin, which was dis- 
covered by accident by Dr. Fleming, who 
was at the time engaged in other types 
of scientific work. That important dis- 
covery came as the result of an accident, 
because of a mind trained to look upon 
all scientific knowledge and data. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator knows 
that the occurrence to which he refers 
took place some 25 years before penicillin 
came into general use. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would not 
agree with that, from my conversations 
with Dr. Fleming. 

Mr. KILGORE. The fact is that the 
public was able to obtain penicillin only 
when men trained in research went into 
the question of production. We, of 
course, excel in the matter of applying 
research to production. What we must 
do is develop other men with minds ca- 
pable of doing what Dr. Fleming did, who 
will in their explorations discover some- 
thing of value, to be made use of, 
through applied research, in the produc- 
tion field. It was the development of the 
mind of Fleming that led to the discov- 
ery of penicillin, not merely the fact that 
an accident occurred, for Dr. Fleming 
would not have realized the importance 
of the occurrence but for his trained 
mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree entirely 
with the Senator about that. The ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge comes 
from minds that are attuned to the re- 
ception of scientific data from research 
work. 

The other point in connection with the 
proposed Foundation is this: The Goy- 
ernment is not going to undertake the 
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research work itself, It is going to par- 
cel out the available funds, distributing 
the money to different agencies with 
which to perform the research work. 
That is a good deal different from the 
directorship of an agency or a depart- 
ment of Government. It is the handing 
out of an immense amount of Govern- 
ment funds to an agency, an institution, 
a man, or to an industry to carry on basic 
research. I was convinced after listen- 
ing to the discussions last year that that 
is too great a responsibility to place solely 
in the charge of a director and that it 
should be undertaken by a group of men 
possessed of scientific knowledge, with 
the executive power in the hands of one 
man, to carry out the policies enunci- 
ated by the group. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the Senator 
from Massachusetts missed my point. 
I think the bill as written is too restric- 
tive in that the individual director is 
really answerable only to the Foundation, 
except for the writing of the report, and 
the only method the Government has of 
dealing with him is to deny him appro- 
priations. Does not the Senator from 
Massachusetts think there should also 
be some control by the United States 
Government, as representing the people, 
over the activities of that particular in- 
dividual? 3 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes; I do. I 
agree with the Senator on that point. 
But I have felt that if the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MaGnuson] is approved, there will 
be sufficient power in the hands of the 
Government to have some control over 
the director. 

Mr. KILGORE. But that amendment 
contains a clause providing that the di- 
rector shall proceed under the direction 
of the Board only. It limits the direc- 
tion to the Board. Let me cite a situa- 
tion to the Senator. In the preliminary 
stages of World War II, when the Presi- 
dent was obliged to get things done 
quickly, though with considerable con- 
gressional objection at times if the 
things the President was obliged to get 
done quickly were under the control of a 
board which was not in sympathy at all 
with the President’s objectives, or under 
the control of a director who was not in 
sympathy with the President, the Presi- 
dent could not have accomplished any- 
thing. On the other hand, the President 
did have agencies which were sympa- 
thetic with his objectives, and the Presi- 
dent succeeded in having considerable 
work done without being obliged to se- 
cure appropriations for the doing of such 
work. That is why, while I agree with 
the statements made respecting the 
duties of the Board, and I agree in theory 
partially with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, I still think that the President of 
the United States should have a respon- 
sibility respecting these matters, and the 
director should also have a responsibility 
to him and to the Congress as well as to 
the Board, and that that responsibility 
should not be waived so that it would 
place the Congress in the position that 
the only way it could do anything would 
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be to say, “Very well, we will no longer 
continue the Foundation in existence. 
We will cut off its funds.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I would not go so far as the Senator from 
West Virginia goes. The distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
who is now occupying the chair, and I 
have both been in executive positions. 
I know that I have felt, and I imagine 
that he has felt the same way, that so 
long as we have the appointive power 
over a man who is holding a certain posi- 
tion and have the opportunity to dispense 
with his services if we do not think he 
is performing his duties as we feel he 
should perform them, we have sufficient 
power to see that the Government’s 
funds are protected and that, within rea- 
son, our policies are carried out. 

We want the individual in this Scien- 
tific Foundation to be subject to the con- 
trol of the scientific group, because that 
group has the knowledge which is neces- 
sary for successful operation of the 
Foundation. The Chief Executive of the 
country cannot have such knowledge, 
and does not have the time to obtain it. 
But if things are going haywire, if ac- 
tions are taken which are contrary to his 
wishes, he can exercise control by simply 
telling this man, “If you do thus and so 
I am going to dispense with your serv- 
ices.” That gives him a firing power, if 
you will, over the action of the committee 
if he cannot get his wishes carried out in 
any other way. 

I myself cannot conceive of such a sit- 
uation arising because any group of sci- 
entific leaders who get into that position 
with the President of the United States 
will have intelligence enough and pa- 
triotism enough to resign, thus permit- 
ting a new set-up. I cannot conceive of 
such a situation arising, but I can con- 
ceive of a situation arising where one 
man with one mind may lead the educa- 
tion of our scientific young men off on a 
tangent which may not be for the best 
interests of the security and the welfare 
of the country. That is why I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. CORDON]. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, as I 
look about the floor of the Senate it oc- 
curs to me that a discussion of any fea- 
ture of the bill at this time is utter 
futility. I know that the few remarks 
I might make will not convert my friend, 
the Senator from West Virginia. I am in 
accord with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, who has just spoken, as well as with 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say that the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts said a few moments ago that he was 
supporting my amendments. I am glad 
to hear that the Senator from Oregon is 
in accord with him. 

Mr. CORDON. I am in accord with 
both, and incidentally and by the way, 
I am in agreement partly with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
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Mr. President, I had the privilege last 
year of serving on a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Commerce, which, sitting 
jointly with a like subcommittee of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, made the 
initial investigation into the question of 
the advisability of establishng some type 
of science foundation. I gained the 
knowledge which came from listening to 
numerous scientists, men representing 
science in all its divisions, who appeared 
before that joint committee. I heard 
those who are teaching the sciences in 
the universities, those who are directing 
scientific research for sundry and divers 
commercial enterprises, those who are 
engaged in the work, or had been engaged 
in the work, of applying scientific 
knowledge to the production of articles 
and materials needed in the prosecution 
of the war. 

From all the testimony adduced at 
those hearings I reached the conclusion, 
Mr. President, that what we were faced 
with the necessity of doing was not to 
furnish a great sum of money and pass 
it out to the educational institutions of 
the United States, to be used by those in- 
stitutions for education in the field of 
science. As I saw the picture presented 
by those who were in a position to know, 
we were faced with a poverty of young 
people who had received the elementary 
training necessary to go forward into the 
more complex studies of the sciences 
themselves and the application of scien- 
tific knowledge. What we needed, ac- 
cording to the views of the best-informed 
men in the United States, was to bridge 
the gap resulting from taking our young 
people into the military service and 
breaking the continuity of their scientific 
education anc training. Furthermore, it 
was said, and I can readily understand 
that it must be true, that the great holo- 
caust of war had so disturbed the seats of 
scientific learning in Europe as to leave us 
without that reservoir upon which to 
draw, thus making it necessary that we 
not only regain what we had lost by the 
break resulting from the war, but in- 
crease our own reservoir, due to the fact 
that henceforth we must depend almost 
entirely upon sources within our own 
country for our scientific knowledge and 
the application thereof. 

My approach to legislation to answer 
the problem—and legislation has no pur- 
pose at any time other than to answer a 
problem—was to create by law an agency 
which could step into the breach avd 
evolve a program which would result in 
increasing the number of young people 
who had especial adaptability in the field 
of science and scientific exploration, to 
seek out such young people from among 
the myriads attending educational insti- 
tutions, and then, by the aid of the Gov- 
ernment purse, make it possible, as it 
were, to take those young minds into a 
hothouse and force the blossoming of 
scientific knowledge for the benefit of 
this country. It seemed to me that all 
the testimony indicated that that and 
that only was what was needed, and that 
that and that only would answer the 
problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall be 
glad to grant the Senator 5 minutes more. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, al- 
ready 35 minutes out of 65 have been 
used by the Senator from New Jersey. 
My understanding was that we were to 
vote at 1:30. It is now 1:33. I there- 
fore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum for a moment? 

Mr. KILGORE. I withhold the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have 
had called to my attention the fact that 
the unanimous-consent agreement of 
yesterday called for a vote at 3:30 today. 
Because of that fact, a number of Sena- 
tors are at luncheon, some of them not 
even in the Capitol. They are expecting 
to return at 3:30. I had said to the 
Senator from West Virginia that when 
we finished the discussion of any amend- 
ment I should be glad to take a vote im- 
mediately after having a quorum call. I 
should like to obtain a ruling from the 
Chair as to whether the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement means that we are to vote 
at 3:30, and not before 3:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair recalls, the President pro tempore 
announced yesterday that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement meant that the 
vote would come at 3:30 or before. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr, President, I think the 
Chair is entirely correct, with one ex- 
ception. As I understand, the bill itself 
is not to be voted upon until 3:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr. TAFT. But amendments may be 
voted upon whenever they are reached 
for a vote. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, the 
agreement was not to vote on the bill at 
3:30, but to vote on the amendments at 
or before 3:30. 

Mr, SMITH. That is true. ` 

Mr. KILGORE. I am not objecting, 
except that the division of time is be- 
coming somewhat confused. There are 
three other amendments to be consid- 
ered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will read from the Recorp of yes- 
terday: 

Mr. Lucas. If I understand the unanimous- 
consent request correctly, any amendment 
can be voted on prior to 3 o'clock, but the 
bill itself will not be voted on before 3:30. 

Mr. Wuerry. The Senator is correct; to- 
gether with any amendments that may be 
pending at that time. The vote on the 
amendments and the bill will start at 3:30. 


The Chair interprets that to mean that 
any amendment ready for a vote can be 
disposed before 3:30, but the vote on the 
bill will come at 3:30. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for his explanation. I with- 
draw my objection to the calling of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Par- 
liamentarian calls attention to the fact 
that the question of the time taken by 
the quorum call will also have to be set- 
tled. It is the ruling of the Chair that 
such time is equally chargeable to both 
sides. 

Mr. SMITH. That is satisfactory to 
me. 
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Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 

Hickenlooper 
Hill 


Baldwin O'Mahoney 
Ball Hoey per 
Bricker Holland 
Brooks Ives * Revercomb 
Bushfield Jenner Robertson, Va. 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Johnston, S. C. Russell 

Capehart Kem Saltonstall 
Capper Kilgore Smith 
Chavez Knowland Sparkman 
Connally Lodge Stewart 
Cooper McCarthy Taft 
Cordon McClellan Taylor 
Donnell McFarland Thomas, Okla. 
Downey McGrath Thye 
Dworshak McKellar U. 
Ecton McMahon Vandenberg 
Ellender —— uson 9 — 
Ferguson one rry 
Fianders Martin White 
Fulbright Millikin Wiley 

rge Moore Williams 
Gurney Murray Wilson 
Hatch Myers Young 


Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] are detained on busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Hawkes] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. TOBEY] are detained on 
official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-five Senators having answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHONEY]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Presidént, we 
have been debating the amendment 
which I have submitted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
parliamentary situation is that the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wyoming is, by unanimous consent, 
pending. If the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia wishes to have that amendment 
temporarily laid aside, in order to have 
the Senate vote on the amendment he 
has submitted, that may be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, we 
had agreed to vote at 1:30 on my amend- 
ment, which we have been discussing. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. There 
is nothing in the Recorp to that effect; 
but the Chair will say that, without ob- 
jection, the amendments offered by the 
Senator from West Virginia will now be 
submitted to the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair apprehends that the amendments 
submitted by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia can be voted upon en bloc. 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; it is agreeable 
to have all of my amendments voted on 
en bloc. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, they will be voted upon 
en bloc, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. REED (when his name was 
called.) I have a general pair with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. On this vote, I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES]; and I will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lancer] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Hawkes], who is absent on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting the Senator 
from Oregon would vote “yea,” and, if 
present, the Senator from New Jersey 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES] are detained on busi- 
ness of the Senate. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is paired with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
New Hampshire would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from New York, if present, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Buck! is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is detained on official busi- 
ness. If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HILL. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky (Mr. BARKLEY] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND],. the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN], and the Senators 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor and Mr. 
Typrincs! are detained on public business. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAx- 
DEN] is unavoidably detained. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran}, the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THOMAS] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [ Mr. 
MAYBANK], and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Wacner] are absent on of- 
ficial business -at the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

On this vote the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. MCCARRAN], who would vote “yea” 
if present, is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. THomas], who would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
WAGNER] has a general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. REED]. The 
transfer of that pair to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], has pre- 
viously been announced by the Senator 
from Kansas. If present, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr, GREEN] would vote 
“yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Chavez Kilgore O'Mahoney 
Connally McClellan pper 
Downey McFarland Russell 
Fulbright McGrath Sparkman 
George McKellar Stewart 
Hill MeMahon Taylor 
Holland Murray Thomas, Okla. 
Johnston S.C. Myers 
NAYS—52 

Aiken Gurney Revercomb 
Baldwin Hatch Robertson, Va 
Ball Hickenlooper Robertson, Wyo 
Bricker Hoey Saltonstall 
Brooks Ives Smith 
Bushfield Jenner Taft 
Butler Johnson, Colo. Thye 

in Kem Umstead 
Capehart Knowland Vandenberg 
Capper Lodge Watkins 
Cooper McCarthy Wherry 
Cordon Magnuson White 
Donnell Malone Wiley 
Dworshak Martin Williams 
Ecton Millikin Wilson 
Elender Moore Young 
Ferguson O'Daniel 
Flanders Reed 

NOT VOTING—20 

Barkley Hawkes O'Conor 
Brewster Hayden Overton 
Bridges Langer Thomas, Utah 
Buck Lucas Tobey 
Byrd McCarran Tydings 
Eastland Maybank Wagner 
Green Morse 

So Mr. KILGORE’s amendments were 
rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may the amendment be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 13, 
line 17, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and to add the following: “Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this act 
shall be construed to authorize the 
Foundation by any contractual or other 
arrangement to alter or modify any pro- 
vision of constitutional or statutory law, 
or any court decision, affecting the issu- 
ance or use of patents.” - 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Wyoming 
if he would be willing to omit the words 
“or any court decision.” Those words 
seem to have aroused doubt in the minds 
of some Senators. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I can understand 
the reason for the doubt. I may say 
that I inserted the language at the sug- 
gestion of a distinguished Member of 
the majority. Iam quite willing to drop 
the words indicated by the Senator from 
New Jersey, inasmuch as I believe that 
the remainder of the amendment is 
sufficiently broad to make it clear that 
there will be no authority to change the 
law, and of course the law is what the 
Supreme Court says it is. 

Mr. SMITH. With the deletion of the 
words to which I have called attention, 
Mr. President, as the Senator in charge 
of the bill, I am entirely willing to accept 
the proviso. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I modify the 
amendment by eliminating the words 
referred to. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wyoming modifies his 
amendment as indicated. 

Mr, REVERCOMB and other Senators 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To 
whom does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield time? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. 

Mr. REVERCOMB.. Mr. President, as 
the amendment has now been changed 
it would read “to alter or modify any pro- 
vision of constitutional or statutory law.” 
I submit that the word “constitutional” 
has no place here, because there is cer- 
tainly no need to express in any statute, 
such as the bill we are now considering, 
which may be enacted, that it shall not 
violate constitutional law. That is a 
prohibition which exists without expres- 
sion in the statute. I call that to the 
attention of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. It is purely surplusage, and un- 
necessary, and certainly it is unusual to 
say, that a statute shall not violate the 
Constitution. We know that it cannot. 
No one acting under any statute can 
transgress the prohibitions of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that I was endeavoring to 
comply with the intent of the framers 
of the suggestion, and the intent of the 
Senator from Wyoming. Of course, we 
do not intend to authorize the Founda- 
tion to make any contract that may 
modify any provision of law. If the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming desires to have the 
expression in the amendment, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Of course, I have 
no desire to be technical about the lan- 
guage and I quite agree that the word 
“constitutional” is surplusage. So, Mr. 
President, if the Senator from New Jer- 
sey will consent, I shall be glad to modi- 
fy the amendment so that it shall read 
as follows: 

Provided, however, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to authorize the Foun- 
dation by any contractual or other arrange- 
ment to alter or modify any provision of law 
affecting the issuance or use of patents, 


Mr. SMITH. I shall be glad to accept 
that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

The amendment as modified was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PEPPER and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is unable to recognize any Sen- 
ator except the Senator from New Jer- 
sey or the Senator from West Virginia, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. 
Time will have to be allotted by them. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida for a question. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Wyoming, in view of the deletion 
of the words “or any court decision” 
from his amendment, which was just 
adopted. I should like to have it very 
clear that the Foundation is not given 
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authority to make any arrangement, 
contractual or otherwise, which would 
permit the alteration of a principle of 
law as enunciated by the courts. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As enunciated by 

a court of last resort. It should not be 
understood to apply to the decision of 
any court. 
Mr. PEPPER. I merely wish to make 
it clear that authority is not given to 
alter deciding case law, at least decisions 
of the highest court. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I am quite sure it 
does not do that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I 
submit an amendment, on behalf of my- 
self and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to substitute for section 6 the following: 

Src. 6. Director of the Foundation: There 
shall be a Director of the Foundation, who, 
subject to the supervision and control of the 
executive committee, shall execute the poli- 
cies of the Foundation and perform such 
additional duties as may be prescribed by 
the Foundation. The Director shall be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate after re- 
ceiving the recommendations of the executive 
committee, and he shall serve for a term of 
4 years, subject to removal by the President. 
The Director shall receive compensation at 
the rate of $15,000 per year. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield 
further? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON.. During the past 2 
years, during all the hearings and con- 
ferences and discussions of the bill, there 
have been two schools of thought re- 
garding the administration of the Foun- 
dation. One school of thought took the 
one extreme, namely, that the President 
should appoint a Director, and that the 
Foundation itself should act in an ad- 
visory capacity. That suggestion was 
more or less carried by the basic prin- 
ciples of the so-called Kilgore amend- 
ment. 

There is another school of thought 
among those of us who have been inter- 
ested in the bill, which took the other 
extreme as to the provision for adminis- 
tration which the bill should contain. 
In their view, the Foundation should be 
appointed by the President, and the 
members of the Foundation should in 
turn appoint their own director. The 
two views were not reconciled during the 
lengthy hearings. During that time, 
however, many of us, who felt that we 
did not want to jeopardize the basic pur- 
poses of the bill in the creation of a 
Foundation by failure of passage of the 
bill, felt that probably a compromise 
could be reached. Because of the con- 
templated expenditure of large sums of 
money by the Foundation, I personally 
have always felt that the Executive, who- 
ever he might be, should have something 
to say about how the funds should be 
distributed. I personally favored the 
principle of the Kilgore amendment, but 
I realize that the bill itself might be in 
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jeopardy unless a compromise were 
reached with respect to the point 
now under consideration. Therefore, 
throughout the hearings, an effort was 
made to agree on a provision which 
would give the Executive certain control 
over the administration of the Founda- 
tion, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and certain control 
over the Director. This is the language 
that was more or less agreed upon by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey, myself, and the Senator from 
Arkansas. I hope the Senate will ac- 
cept it. It is a compromise, but all 
legislation is a matter of compromise. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield in a 
moment. We thought the bill is so vitally 
important to the public welfare that we 
did not want to engage in a squabble 
over provisions relating to the question 
of administration, which, as I said, might 
jeopardize the passage of the bill. Al- 
though I am not in entire agreement, 
and although there are divergent views 
among Senators as to how the Founda- 
tion should be administered, we feel that 
the pending measure probably will serve 
the public to the best advantage, in view 
of the divergent opinions entertained. 
I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, those of 
us who have not been on the committee 
try to console ourselves with the thought 
that we are as vitally interested in the 
bill as are those who are on the commit- 
tee. The Senator from Washington 
talks about a compromise. As I under- 
stand the terms of the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Washington, 
from a reading of it, it is to the effect 
that the President shall have the right 
to appoint a director, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, after some- 
one else passes on the question of whom 
that person shall be. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; that is not ex- 
actly correct. The amendment provides 
that the President shall receive recom- 
mendations from the Executive Com- 
mittee, which recommendations he is 
free either to accept or to reject. He is 
not bound in any way to accept them. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Of course; but does the 
Senator from Washington think that, 
after the committee makes a recommen- 
dation to the President, the President 
will do anything other than accept what 
has been recommended by the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I should imagine 
that normally the Foundation and the 
members of the Executive Committee 
would submit several rames to the Presi- 
dent, and that the President would se- 
lect certain names, or. would probably 
have in mind someone not recommend- 
ed by the Executive Committee. The 
President would have full power to ap- 
point the Administrator, but by the lan- 
guage of the amendment, the appoint- 
ment would be made after recommenda- 
tion by the Executive Committee. Pos- 
sibly the President might feel morally 
obligated to accept the recommendation 
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of the Executive Committee, but I do not 
imagine the Executive Committee would 
suggest one name only. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe there would be 
any advice or consent of the Senate 
whatever, if the recommendation were 
to be made in that manner. I feel ex- 
actly as the Senator from Washington 
does; I believe that I can realize the im- 
portance of the proposed legislation, but 
I at least try to make myself believe that 
we are not trying to sell something to the 
Senate with the idea that the advice and 
consent of the Senate is involved. If a 
certain committee is to recommend and 
its advice is to ke followed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I imagine this 
would be somewhat similar to the pro- 
cedure in the appointment of Federal 
judges, whose nominations must be con- 
firmed by the Senate; yet in many cases 
State bar associations make recommen- 
dations to the President, who accepts 
them or rejects them as he deems best. 
I am merely saying that the proposal is 
not entirely satisfactory to me, but we 


reached a point where, after the matter 


had been under debate for so long, the 
two positions seemed completely irre- 
concilible. The proposal is in the nature 
of a compromise, as I said. I appreciate 
that many Senators do not like to com- 
promise views, but I have served for a 
long time in legislative bodies, and I 
realize that in order to accomplish the 
ultimate legislative goal, resort must fre- 
quently be had to compromise. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Washington. I 
know that legislation is a matter of com- 
promise, and I want to reach the point 


of compromise; but I do not want to 


feel that there is necessarily a compro- 
mise if we know what we are going to do. 
That is not a compromise, in my opinion. 
I want to reach approximately the same 
goal in this legislation as that which the 
Senator from Washington has in mind. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that I de- 
liberately submitted this amendment 
after the vote was taken on the so-called 
Kilgore amendment, which represents 
one extreme. The bill itself represents 
the other extreme, giving the President 
no power at all and no say, beyond the 
appointment of members of the Founda- 
tion. My amendment sieers a middle 
course. My purpose in submitting the 
amendment was that we might logically 
approach the question of administration 
of the Foundation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wanted to 
give a little more information to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. Certain of the 
amendatory language now under discus- 
sion was argued last year. Under the 
pending proposal, the recommendations 
are not binding. The appointment is to 
be made “after receiving recommenda- 
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tions.“ I know that the Senator is, in 
addition, thinking of the language which 
says that the appointee shall serve at the 
pleasure of the President—or did the 
Senator change that to a 4-year term? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That has been lim- 
ited to 4 years; which of course had in 
view the term of office of the President. 
That seemed to be only fair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wanted to 
say to the Senator from New Mexico that 
I attended the hearings last year, though 
not a member of the committee. This 
feature was discussed at great length. 
There was a great deal of controversy 
about it. The vote has already been 
taken on that. I hope the Senator will 
see the necessity of reaching some 
agreement such as the one proposed, be- 
cause I think it is the only alternative to 
the complete isolation of the admin- 
istration, except the drastic remedy of 
cutting off funds, which to me is no 
remedy at all. It is a matter either of 
killing the whole thing or of doing ex- 
actly what the group of professors dic- 
tate. I use the word “professor” with 
the greatest respect, having been one; 
but I know they are not a group apart, 
which I think has been the idea of cer- 
tain of the sponsors of the bill, who ap- 
parently think that for some reason or 
other scientists have an entirely different 
attitude toward life, that they have a 
much higher degree of integrity, or self- 
lessness, or whatever it may be called. 
I think professors are like other people. 
But, be that is it may, I believe the pend- 
ing proposal is the nearest we can come 
to giving certain control to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in connection 
with the science program. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is the point I am 
trying to make. I think I can go along 
with the general philosophy of the Sen- 
ator from Washington and the Senator 
from Arkansas. I can readily see plenty 
of justification for the making of rec- 
ommendations, but the point I am trying 
to make is based on the argument by the 
Senator from Washington, that the pro- 
posal would give some say about the mat- 
ter to the President and to the Senate of 
the United States. As I see it—and pos- 
sibly it is correct—the recommendation 
should be made, possibly by those who 
would know more about the particular 
subject; but I do not want to foreclose 
the executive branch of the Government 
or the legislative branch, or the Senate, 
from saying, “This must be so.” I have 
the greatest respect for scientists and for 
professors; and I follow their advice in 
many instances; but I do not think they 
are infallible. I hope the proposal sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Washington 
will accomplish what I am sure we all 
desire. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
views of the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. As I said on Thursday 
last, I did not like the compromise em- 
bodied in the amendment; I do not like 
the amendment; but I recognize the 
practical difficulties which confront the 
Senator from Washington and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, and I rather judge 
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that the amendment is the best com- 
promise that can be worked out at this 
time. 

I realize, furthermore, that the bill will 
have to go to the House, there to be con- 
sidered by the House committee, acted 
on by the House, and the bill will most 
probably have to go to a conference com- 
mittee. 

Under the circumstances, as a prac- 
tical matter, although as I said, I do not 
think the compromise is a good one, I 
much prefer the compromise to the pro- 
vision now in the bill. I think the com- 
promise is better than the provision car- 
ried in the bill, and therefore I shall 
support the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate the 
views of both the Senator from Ala- 
bama and the Senator from New Mexico. 
The Kilgore proposal has been rejected 
by the Senate by a substantial majority. 
The bill provides no authority at all in 
the Executive. I might say that the 
President of the United States himself 
had some decided ideas on this matter, 
The distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts, I believe, conferred 
with the President about this matter 
some days ago. The language was not 
particularly agreed upon, but in general 
the amendment is written so as to carry 
out the general understanding had at 
the time, and I hope the amendment will 
be accepted by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I think a 
word of explanation is needed in regard 
to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington. In order to make 
clear what the issue is, I shall read for 
the Recorp the language of section 6 as 
it appears in the bill proposed by the 
committee. It reads as follows: 

Src. 6. The Foundation shall have a chief 
executive officer, who shall be known as the 
Director of the Foundation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Dlrector“) . The powers and 
duties of the Director shall be prescribed by 
the executive committee and shall be exer- 
cised and performed by him under the su- 
pervision of such committee. The Director 
shall be appointed by the executive commit- 
tee, with the approval of a majority of the 
members of the Foundation. The Director 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$15,000 per annum, 


That provision is entirely in accord 
with the spirit of the bill, which aims to 
vest in the Foundation the determina- 
tion of policy and the direction in which 
the research projects shall go. Conse- 
quently it was felt that the Director 
should not be independent in any way of 
the Board but should be subject to the di- 
rection of the Board, that his appoint- 
ment should be made by the Board, and 
he should be subject to dismissal by the 
Board, acting through the Executive 
Committee. Frankly, it seemed to me 
this was the way the set-up should be 
made if we were to have an effectively 
functioning Foundation, with the center 
of gravity, so to speak, in the Founda- 
tion itself. That was the big issue be- 
tween our group and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], which was 
determined by the vote just had. 

But about 2 or 3 weeks ago, Mr, Presi- 
dent—and I make this statement so that 
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my colleagues may know what hap- 
pened—Mr, Webb, Director of the 
Budget, came to me with Dr, Vannevar 
Bush, and they both said that the Presi- 
dent felt, or that some of his advisers 
felt—I do not think it was so much the 
President himself—that as important a 
Position as one paying $15,000 a year, 
should be under appointment by the 
President rather than by an independent 
agency, such as the Foundation would 
be. I told Mr. Webb then that I had no 
objection to that technical way of ap- 
pointing the Director, but that inasmuch 
as we were insisting that the entire de- 
termination of policy should reside in 
the Board, which would be composed of 
a group of scientists and other public 
men, I could not yield on the principle 
that the Director should be subject to 
its direction as to policy, and that he 
should be simply an executive officer to 
carry out the policies of the Board. 

We discussed the matter sonrewhat, 
and then I said, “Let us talk to President 
Truman about it.” In line with my de- 
sire, if I could, to bring about an adjust- 
ment of these matters in entire accord 
with the desires of the Chief Executive, 
so far as we could do so, Mr. Webb and 
I went to see the President, and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] accompanied us. The President 
again stated the views which I under- 
stood Mr. Webb had presented to me, 
that he felt that the appointment of the 
Director, who after all would have in 
charge the disbursal of considerable 
funds, and who after all would be an 
officer of the Government receiving a 
salary of $15,000 a year, should be by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. As I understood, the 
President was entirely willing that the 
nomination should be made by the Foun- 
dation. Having in mind that the Presi- 
dent would appoint every member of the 
Foundation, and indirectly would ap- 
point the Executive Committee—the 
President appoints all these officers—I 
said that if the President would feel hap- 
pier if it were provided that he himself 
should appoint the Director, I should be 
very glad to go along with an amendment 
which would make it perfectly clear that 
the supervision and control of the whole 
Foundation was in the Foundation and 
was not in this Director. I did not want 
the Director to be in the position where 
he could say to the Foundation, “I do 
not approve the policies you have adopt- 
ed. These are the policies someone else 
wants adopted.” Consequently, we en- 
deavored to put into writing the amend- 
ment just offered by the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas in order to give to the President 
the power of appointing the Director and 
I said in my opening address on this 
subject last Wednesday that I was pre- 
pared to go along with the amendment. 

But I must now note, Mr. President, 
and it is only fair that Senators should 
know this, that only last night Mr. Webb 
called me up—he does not object to me 
quoting him—and said that while he is 
prepared to recommend that this form of 
amendment be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, there are others of the President’s 
advisers who do not like this form, as 
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has been reflected here by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Cravez] and the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. President, all I can say is that if 
the administration should not desire to 
accept this form, I would be compelled 
to oppose the adoption of the amend- 
ment, because I would not want to stand 
here and defend an amendment which 
I thought was within the spirit of our 
conversation, and then discover later 
that it was not, or that I was in any way 
misrepresenting the President’s position. 
I would not want that to be charged to 
me for 1 minute. So, in order to be per- 
fectly clear, I have to say that, so far 
as I know, the President and his advisers 
are not necessarily in accord with this 
provision, and I am not even sure that 
the President might not feel that this 
would be a wrong adjustment to make. 

I lay that situation before the Senate 
before we take a vote on this amend- 
ment, as I think all the facts should be 
known. I tried my best, in cooperation 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts, to work out a bill which 
would meet every wish of the President 
of the United States and have the 
Foundation set up in a way so it could 
function effectively, yet not give way on 
the main principle, which we believe is 
the only sound principle, that the Foun- 
dation must be the center of gravity of 
policy. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. My question is re- 
specting the time division. We still have 
another amendment to discuss. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This 
time is charged to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. KILGORE. But there is not go- 
ing to be much time left to charge to 
me if we keep on in this way much longer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from New Jersey has 13 minutes left and 
the Senator from West Virginia has 47 
minutes left. 

Mr. KILGORE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Whereupon the Chair suggests that the 
Senator from New Jersey ought to worry 
about the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. What I was worried 
about was whether there would be any 
of my time left. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I am very much opposed to the 
pending amendment. So far as I can see, 
it represents an attempt to compromise 
two fundamentally different ideas, It 
seems to me that the difficulty which the 
Senator from New Jersey has had in 
finding out whether the President’s ad- 
visers are in favor of the amendment is 
a clear evidence of that fact. 

The theory of the bill is that there 
shall be created a scientific Foundation. 
There are to be appointed in effect, a 
Board of Directors composed of 24 men. 
The idea is that the money appropriated 
shall be distributed for the purpose of 
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trying to find certain things that can be 
determined by research and for the pur- 
pose of developing scientific research. It 
is proposed that the Foundation shall be 
controlled by scientists, by individuals 
who are interested in the large aspects of 
the subject. They shall determine what 
projects shall be undertaken and where 
the money shall be distributed. The mo- 
ment the balance of power is shifted to 
the President, and it becomes a political 
department, it seems to me we depart 
from the theory of the bill, and we im- 
mediately encounter tremendous difficul- 
ty, by reason of pressures of all kinds of 
a political nature coming down on the 
President and on the man who is re- 
sponsible to the President. 

I do not think we can divide this power. 
In the ultimate analysis the Director will 
determine the policies of the Foundation. 
They may be modified by the Board. 
The Senate has just rejected the theory 
of a Director with an advisory commit- 
tee. Yet we all know that to a large 
extent the permanent director of a de- 
partment molds the policies of the de- 
partment. The Director might call in a 
group of 24, but they would function only 
occasionally. They would be present 
once a month. The executive committee 
might be there once a week, or less often. 
The man who determines the policy is 
the Director. The question is, Shall he 
feel in his mind that he is responsible to 
the Board of the National Science Foun- 
dation, or shall he feel that he is respon- 
sible to the President? If he is appointed 
by the President he is responsible to the 
President; and all the pressures which 
are exerted on the President or the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, or on those who are in 
any way connected with the President, 
involve demands, and to a large extent 
such demands must be passed on to the 
Director. The Director, being the ap- 
pointee of the President, inevitably must 
listen to those demands and to a large 
extent yield to them. 

I believe that the Director ought to be 
responsible to the Board of the National 
Science Foundation. It is said that there 
is no control. There is a control. The 
difference is this: Once a year the Na- 
tional Science Foundation must go to 
the Bureau of the Budget—the President, 
if you please—and say, “Here is our plan. 
We shall require so much money to 
carry it out.” At that time the budget is 
approved and comes to Congress for its 
approval. From that time for at least 12 
months, the Foundation will be entirely 
free from political pressure of all kinds. 
Under this plan, if the Director is ap- 
pointed by the President, he will largely 
determine the policies of the Board; and 
if he is appointed by the President he 
will be constantly subject every day, 365 
days in the year, to pressure to spend 
money for this or that, or to give it to 
some particular college which desires to 
build up a scientific research project. 
The Board will be diverted from its main 
purpose, which is to develop scientific 
research in the United States for the 
most necessary things, and on a scien- 
tific basis. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
any compromise is possible. I feel that 
the control which is given to the Board 
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over the distribution of funds, first, by 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent, and then by the Congress, is suf- 
ficient control to see that the Founda- 
tion does not get off the track. For the 
rest of the year the Foundation would 
have complete discretion as to how to 
conduct its affairs. I do not believe that 
that would be possible if the Director 
were appointed by the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
meni offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], for himself and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask for a divi- 
sion, Mr. President. 

Mr. TAFT. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from New Jersey have suf- 
ficient time to yield for the purpose of 
a quorum call? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair should have asked the Senator 
from West Virginia whether he too 
agrees to a quorum call, because the 
time for quorum calls is chargeable to 
both sides. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia agree to the quorum call, half 
the time to be charged to him? 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree to a quorum 
call. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
quorum call is ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Hill O'Mahoney 
Ball Hoey Pepper 
Bricker Holland Revercomb 
Bridges Ives Robertson, Va. 
Brooks Jenner Robertson, Wyo 
Buck Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Buehfield Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Butler Kem Smith 
Byrd Kilgore Sparkman 
Cain Knowland Stewart 
Capper Taft 
Chavez Lucas Taylor 
Connally McCarthy Thomas, Okla. 
Cooper McClellan Thye 
Cordon McFarland Tydings 
Donnell McGrath Umstead 
Downey McKellar Vandenberg 
Dworshak McMahon Wagner 
Ecton Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Wherry 
n Martin White 
ers Maybank Wiley 
Fulbright Millikin Wiliams 
Gurney Moore Wilson 
tch Murray Young 
Hayden Myers 
Hickenlooper O’Conor 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sev- 
enty-nine Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from -Washington 
IMr. Macnvuson] for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
The Senator from Washington has asked 
for a division. [Putting the question.] 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. The result has already been 
announced. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
point of order is sustained. The an- 
nouncement of the result has already 
been made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was on my feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
chair is sorry. There were a great many 
Senators on their feet. The Senator 
from Washington did not address the 
chair until after the announcement of 
the result had been made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio will not insist on his point of 
order. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Washington has asked 
unanimous consent that he may request 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I object. 
There are other methods. The Senator 
can move to reconsider, if he wishes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
reconsider. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have a general pair 
with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
REED]. I transfer that pair to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], who, 
if present, would vote as I intend to vote. 
Therefore, I am at liberty to vote, and I 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] is necessarily absent. If present 
and voting the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Batpwin], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CAPEHART], and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED] are unavoidably de- 
tained. The Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. Batpwin] if present and voting 
would vote “nay.” The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. REED] is paired with the 
Senator from Kentucky TMr. BARKLEY]. 

The Senator from Maine (Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. K 

The Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
Hawkes] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are detained on 
official business. If present and voting 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky IMr. BARKLEY] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from- Mississippi IMr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Texas 
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iMr. O’Danret] are unavoidably de- 
tained. * 


The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. THomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. THOMAS] 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—40 

Byrd Lucas Robertson, Va. 

Chavez McClellan Robertson, Wyo. 

Connally McFarland Russell 

Downey McGrath Saltonstall 

Ellender McKellar Sparkman 

Fulbright McMahon Stewart 

Hatch Magnuson Taylor 

Hayden Maybank Thomas, Okla. 

Hill Murray Tydings 

Hoey Myers Umstead 

Holland O'Conor Wagner 

Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney Wilson 

Joħnston, S. C. Pepper 

Kilgore Revercomb 

NAYS—39 

Aiken Dworshak Martin 

Ball Ecton Millikin 

Bricker Ferguson Moore 

Bridges Flanders Smith 

Brooks Gurney Taft 

Buck Hickenlooper Thye 

Bushfield ves Vandenberg 

Butler Jenner Watkins 

Cain Kem Wherry 

Capper Knowland White 

Cooper Lodge Wiley 

Cordon McCarthy Williams 

Donnell Malone Young 

NOT VOTING—16 

Baldwin Green Overton 
Barkley Hawkes Reed 

Brewster Langer Thomas, Utah 

Capehart McCarran Tobey 

Eastland Morse 

George O'Daniel 

So Mr. Lucas’ motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question recurs on the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair is unable to recognize any Senator 
except by the permission of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], who 
has all the remaining time at his dis- 
posal. x 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
President, I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield to me, to permit me to speak before 
this amendment is voted upon? 

Mr. KILGORE. I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. It is proposed to 
substitute for section 6 the following: 

Sec. 6. Director of the Foundation: There 
shall be a Director of the Foundation who, 
subject to the supervision and control of the 
executive committee, shall execute the 
policies of the Foundation and perform such 
additional duties as may be prescribed by 
the Foundation. The Director shall be ap- 
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pointed by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate after receiv- 
ing the recommendations of the executive 
committee, and he shall serve for a term of 
4 years subject to removal by the President 
or the Foundation. The Director shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $15,000 


per year. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, there 
was so much commotion in the Chamber 
that I did not know that that was what 
the Senator from West Virginia was try- 
ing to bring up. I thought he had an 
entirely different matter in mind. If he 
wishes to take up this amendment, I 
yield him 3 minutes. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
first I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the amendment 
that is about to be voted upon is a typed 
amendment, not the printed amendment 
which is on the desks of Senators, as 
proposed by the Senator from Washing- 
ton in his own behalf and on behalf of 
the Senator from Arkansas. The pend- 
ing amendment provides that the Direc- 
tor of the Foundation shall be nomi- 
nated and appointed by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and that he shall serve for 4 
years; a definite term of office is fixed. 
To my mind, that is one of the most im- 
portant provisions with respect to a 
Director, however he may be selected. 

It further provides that the Founda- 
tion may remove him from office at any 
time during his term of office. So it 
seems to me that the objection that has 
been made so strenuously upon the floor 
of the Senate—that the Director might 
be controlled through the President— 
is removed when the Foundation itself 
may remove him from office. So I call 
the attention of the Senate, as one of 
those who sponsor this bill, to the point 
that to my mind this is an improvement 
over that provision which appears in the 
bill, which provides no specific limit of 
service of a Director. 

For that reason I wish to give this 
amendment my support. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Does it not seem to the 
Senator from West Virginia that if the 
President appoints the Director, that 
carries out practically all of the purpose 
of the Kilgore amendment which was 
just defeated? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Oh, no. 

Mr. TAFT. That attempts to create a 
Director, with an advisory committee. 
It seems to me that ultimately the bal- 
ance must rest either with the Founda- 
tion or the President—that the man who 
appoints the Director is the man who will 
have that power. But I cannot under- 
stand how we can compromise that issue 
by any provision such as the one now 
before us, 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I cannot agree 
with the Senator. I heard his remarks 
on the amendment. It seems to me that 
if the Foundation has the right to re- 
move the man, there is not a complete 
control over the Director by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. DONNELL. Mr. President, does 
not the amendment also provide that the 
pele sie may be removed by the Presi- 
dent? 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct; 
he may be removed either by the Presi- 
dent, the appointing power, or by the 
Foundation; and it seems to me then 
that any Director would certainly com- 
ply with any directions of the Founda- 
tion, if the Foundation had the power 
to remove him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall vote for this amendment because 
I wish to see the Foundation established 
in law. I believe that this amendment, 
by the terms of which the Director will 
work under an executive committee, will 
result in having the policies of the execu- 
tive committee carried out by the Di- 
rector. It is true that he will be respon- 
sible to the President, as, indeed, he 
should be. I cannot see that he will go 
astray if he has to carry out the policies. 
of the executive committee. If the exec- 
utive committee do not like what the 
President requests the Director to do 
they can resign, and that will bring the 
issue directly to the front. If the Presi- 
dent thinks the Director is spending 
money in the wrong way he can use the 
power an Executive should have over a 
Director and over an Administrator. 

I do not have the fears the Senator 
from Ohio entertains. The executive 
committee, composed of intelligent sci- 
entists, are not going to lie down on the 
job; they are going to carry on as an 
executive committee, if the Director acts 
in a way that is absolutely wrong. I 
have no fear on that score. 

I want to see this Scientific Founda- 
tion established. I believe the amend- 
ment is a proper one under the theory 
of administrative law, under the theory 
of good executive practice, yet affording 
safeguards to protect science, because 
the executive committee and the Foun- 
dation itself can put on the stops if the 
Director departs substantially from the 
course they think is right in the interest 
of science. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts 
has expired. 8 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified, offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the Clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have 
a general pair with the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr.Reep]. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
BARKLEY], who if present, would vote as 
Iintend to vote. Therefore, I am at lib- 
erty to vote, and I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Oregon would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. ReepD] are unavoidably detained. 
The Senator from Kansas is paired with 
the 3 from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY. 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HAWKES] is 
detained on official business. If present, 
the Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is 
necesSarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island Mr. Green] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EAsTLAND], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THOMAS] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Pepper 
Chavez Kilgore Robertson, Va 
Connally Lucas Robertson, Wyo. 
Downey McClellan Russell 
Ellender McFarland Saltonstall 
Fulbright McGrath Smith 
George McKellar Sparkman 
Hatch McMahon Stewart 
Hayden Magnuson Taylor 
Hill Maybank Thomas, Okla 
Hoey Murray Tobey 
Holland Tydings 
Ives O'Conor Umstead 
Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney Wagner 
NAYS—41 

Baldwin Dworshak Moore 
Ball Ecton O'Daniel 
Bricker Revercomb 
Bridges Flanders Taft 
Brooks Gurney Thye 
Buck Hickenlooper Vandenberg 
Bushfield Jenner Watkins 
Butler em Wherry 

Knowland White 
Capehart Lodge Wiley 
Capper Williams 
Cooper Malone Wilson 
Cordon Martin Young 
Donnell Millikin 

NOT VOTING—12 

Alken Green Morse 
Barkley Hawkes Overton 
Brewster Langer Reed 
Eastland McCarran Thomas, Utah 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Macnuson, on behalf of himself and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. All the 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. To whom does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] control of the time I have 
remaining. He desires to present an 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which has been 
printed and which lies on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, after 
line 9, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

(4) a Division of Social Sciences, which 
shall administer programs of the Founda- 
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tion relating to research in the social 
sciences.” 


On page 7, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “(4)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(5)” 

On page 7, line 13, it is proposed to 
strike out “(5)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ (6 ) * 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
view of my conception of the bill as be- 
ing one concerned with basic research, 
that is research in pure science, its pur- 
pose being to increase our knowledge, 
on the one hand, of the laws of nature, 
the character of nature, and, on the 
other hand, if my amendment were to 
be adopted, to increase our knowledge 
of human relationship, it seems to me 
it would be a great mistake at least not 
to mention such a division in the bill. 
Last year the Science Foundation bill 
then before the Senate carried such an 
amendment, but it was stricken out. I 
still believe that the Senate made a grave 
mistake in doing so. 

I think we need only to look about us 
to see where our principal troubles lie. 
In the domestic field our most trouble- 
some problems are labor relations; that 
is, the relations between labor and man- 
agement. Our troubles are not those 
pertaining to the production of mechan- 
ical gadgets or any of the things of a 
physical nature. At present there is 
some shortage of certain kinds of food, 
but nevertheless this country is produc- 
ing more food than ever in its history. 
We can produce more automobiles than 
we are producing. We can make atomic 
bombs. I do not believe we should con- 
tinue in that field, but should lead the 
world into a strict control of such pro- 
duction if we possibly can. 

Mr. President, our basic troubles arise 
out of our lack of knowledge and under- 
standing of human relations. My con- 
ception of the significance of my amend- 
ment is that at some pointin our history 
we should begin to provide for educa- 
tion and research in such subjects as 
economics, politics, psychology, philoso- 
phy, and so on, which are part and parcel 
of human relations. In our interna- 
tional affairs the reason we are obliged 
to vote such things as the Greek-Turkish 
loan, the British loan, and so on, after 
all, is because of the misunderstandings 
which arise from human relations. No 
one can deny that the old world, Europe, 
was able and would still be able to pro- 
duce amply for her needs provided she 
did not periodically fall into wars which 
arise, as I said, out of a misunderstand- 
and misconception of the basic principles 
of human relations. That is the real 
reason why I think the Senate made a 
mistake last year in striking out my 
amendment from the bill then before it. 

I think we should now give some 
thought to the purposes of the amend- 
ment. It is my belief that the amend- 
ment was rejected last year simply be- 
cause of a misconception of what I then 
intended by it. I believe there is a mis- 
conception of what I intend by it now. I 
think some persons are inclined to con- 
fuse social sciences with the thing we 
usually call social welfare. My amend- 
ment is not designed to increase the re- 
lief in the slums of New York City or 
Chicago or any other city. I believe my 
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amendment would enable the officers of 
the Foundation to initiate some studies 
in the subjects I have mentioned, espe- 
cially in economics and politics. 

I was very much impressed during the 
hearings on labor bills by the fact that 
really very few people in this country 
seem to have any knowledge based upon 
extensive study of such things as labor 
relations. A few have had a little prac- 
tical experience in operating plants, and 
that is about the extent of their knowl- 
edge of labor relations. A few have had 
a little practical experience in some Goy- 
ernment bureau in trying to reconcile 
differences. I do not know of anything 
in which the American people are less 
educated than in the matter of their own 
Government. I believe every Senator 
will agree, as he examines his letters 
from day to day, that many of them show 
a considerable lack of understanding of 
the difference between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, for example. I know of some sug- 
gestions which have been made, and I 
have made some myself, designed to im- 
prove the efficiency of our own Govern- 
ment. Invariably such suggestions are 
completely misunderstood. There is so 
little understanding of the principle of a 
democratic government that about the 
only way some people look at it is as a 
matter of personality. That is what I 
have in mind. For 160 years there has 
not been a single significant change in 
the system of our Government, in any of 
its practices. When we compare that 
to the changes which have come about 
in the physical world, in the field of in- 
dustry in this country, and with the vari- 
ous inventions which have been made, 
the contrast is really amazing. 

In this one field, the fundamental field 
of human relations, nothing has been 
done. The attitude is, generally speak- 
ing, as if it were a subject which is taboo 
by our society, something which is not 
discussed in polite circles. We have done 
practically nothing about it. The pri- 
vate institutions have donc very little 
about it. It is a controversial subject. 
Someone during the debate last year 
said, “Well, it is controversia), and we 
cannot afford to touch it.” The fact 
that it is controversial is one good reason 
why we ought to attempt to find out 
something about this field of knowledge 
which happens to be fundamental to the 
existence of a democratic society. 

I can well imagine that it is a matter 
which is of no particular interest to a 
people of a totalitarian country, where 
the only thing they need know is how to 
obey. But I cannot believe that a demo- 
cratic country can continue to progress 
which has little knowledge of the basic 
principles which are involved in the 
proper functioning of such a society. 

I earnestly request that the Senate 
give favorable consideration to my 
amendment. All it does is to authorize a 
division of social sciences, which means 
that the board could undertake studies 
and research work in this field. I cannot 
imagine how any harm could come from 
its adoption, and if by chance we 
could discover some of the things which 
seem to motivate people and which lead 
to difficulties, both as they exist in the 
domestic and in the international field, 
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it certainly would be a great contribution 
in the present state of the world. Sol 
ask, Mr. President, for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator’s amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Arkansas is in control of 
the remaining time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much re- 
maining time is there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from Idaho the 1 minute. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I think the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas is 
the most important amendment so far 
offered to the bill. Our practical 
Sciences, so-called, have dissipated our 
social sciences. We can invent every- 
thing, but we know nothing about hu- 
man relations, and therefore we use the 
products of applied science to destroy 
ourselves. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TAFT. Are there any other 
amendments pending on which a voie is 

to be taken at 3:30 o’clock? 

The FRESIDENT protempore. There 
are none of which the Chair is advised. 
Amendments can still be offered after 
3:30 for the purpose of immediate vote. 
All time on the bill has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. [Putting 
the question.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for a division. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
is necessarily absent. If present and 
yoting the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. LUCAS. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] are absent on pub- 
lic business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN], the Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Overton], and the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

On this question the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. McCarran], who would vote 
“yea” if present, is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. THOMAS], who would 
vote “nay.” 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN] would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 63, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Aiken Hoey Robertson, Va 
Baldwin Holand Sparkman 
Chavez Kem Taylor 
Connally Kilgore Thomas, Okla. 
Downey Lucas Tobey 
Fulbright McFarland Umstead 
Hayden McMahon Wagner 
Hill Pepper 
NAYS—63 
Ball Hatch O Conor 
Bricker Hawkes O'Daniel 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Brooks Ives 
Buck Jenner Revercomb 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo. Robertson, Wyo. 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Knowland Saltonstall 
Cain Lodge Smith 
Capehart McCarthy Stewart 
Capper McClellan Taft 
Cooper McGrath Thye 
Cordon McKellar Tydings 
Donnell Magnuson Vandenberg 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Ecton Martin Whe 
Ellender Maybank White 
Ferguson Millikin Wiley 
Flanders Moore Williams 
George Murray Wilson 
Gurney Myers Young 
NOT VOTING—9 
Barkley Green Morse 
Brewster Langer Overton 
Eastland McCarran Thomas, Utah 
So Mr.. FULBRIGHT’s amendment was 
rejected. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
further amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in vot- 
ing on this bill, I think I owe it to myself 
to explain my vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator is out of order. No debate is 
in order. 
anne question is on final passage of the 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. KILGORE, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] 
are necessarily absent. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Oregon would 
vote “yea.” 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

Mr. LUCAS. J announce that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Me- 
CarRAN], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. OVERTON], and the Senator from 
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Utah [Mr. THOMAS] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
and the Senator from Utah IMr. 
THOMAS] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas ‘9, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Aiken Hayden O'Conor 
Baldwin Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Ball Hill Pepper 
Barkley Hoey Revercomb 
Bricker Holland Robertson, Va. 
Bridges Ives Robertson, Wyo. 
Buck Jenner Russell 
Bushfield Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Smith 
Byrd Kem Sparkman 
Capehart Kilgore Stewart 
Capper Knowland Taylor 
Chavez Lodge Thomas, Okla 
Connally Lucas Thye 
Cooper McCarthy Tobey 
Cordon McClellan Tydings 
Donnell McFarland Umste 
Downey McGrath Vandenberg 
Ecton McMahon Wagner 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ferguson Malone Wherry 
Flanders Martin White 
Fulbright Maybank Wiley 
George Millikin Wilson 
Gurney Moore Young 
Hatch Murray 
Hawkes Myers 

NAYS—8 
Brooks McKellar Taft 
Cain O'Daniel Williams 
Dworshak Reed 

NOT VOTING—38 

Brewster Langer Overton 
Eastland McCarran Thomas, Utah 
Green Morse 


So the bill S. 526 was passed. 
The bill as passed is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “National Science Foundation 
Act of 1947.“ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established in the 
executive branch of the Government an in- 
dependent agency to be known as the Na- 
tional Science Foundation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Foundation“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF FOUNDATION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Foundation shall have 24 
members to be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The persons nominated for appoint- 
ment as members (1) shall be meñ and wom- 
en who are recognized leaders in the fields of 
the sciences, engineering, education, or pub- 
lic affairs; (2) shall be selected solely on the 
basis of established records of distinguished 
service and without regard to political, so- 
cial, or religious factors; and (3) shall be so 
selected as to provide representation of the 
views of scientific leaders in all areas of the 
Nation. The President is requested, in the ~ 
making of nominations of persons for ap- 
pointment as members, to give due consid- 
eration to any recommendations for nomi- 
nation which may be submitted to him by 
the National Academy of Sciences, Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, 
the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, Association of American Colleges, or by 
other scientific or educational organizations, 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Foundation shall be 8 years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
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be appointed for the remainder of such term; 
and (2) the terms of office of the members 
first taking office after the date of enact- 
ment of this act shall expire, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment, 
six at the end of 2 years, six at the end of 4 
years, six at the end of 6 years, and six at 
the end of 8 years, after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. No person who has served 
as a member of the Foundation for more 
than 4 years shall be eligible for reappoint- 
ment as a member until the expiration of 
4 years after the termination of his previous 
term. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the original members of the Foundation to 
act as chairman of the Foundation until such 
time as the executive committee referred to 
in section 5 (a) is elected and chooses its 
chairman as provided for by section 5 (b). 
The member so designated shall call the first 
meeting of th. members of the Foundation 
and shall preside over suck meeting until a 
chairman has been chosen. 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE FOUNDATION 

Sec. 4. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
and directed— 

(1) to develop, and to encourage the pur- 
suit of, a national policy for scientific re- 
search and scientific education; 

(2) to initiate and support basic scientific 
research in the mathematical, physical, med- 
ical, biological, engineering, and other sci- 

_ ences by making contracts or other arrange- 
“ments (including grants, loans, and other 


forms of assistance) for the conduct of such | 


basie scientific research; 

(3) to initiate and support scientific re- 
search in connection with matters relating to 
the national defense by making contracts or 
other arrangements (including grants, loans, 
and other forms of assistance) for the con- 
duct of such scientific research; 

(4) to grant scholarships and graduate 
fellowships in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences; 

(5) to foster the interchange of scientific 
information among scientists in the United 
States and foreign countries; 

(6) to correlate the Foundation’s scientific 
research programs with those undertaken by 
individuals and by public and private re- 
search groups; and 

(7) to establish (a) a special Commission 
on cancer research, (b) a special Commis- 
sion on heart and intravascular diseases, and 
(c) such other special commissions as the 
Foundation may from time to time deem 
necessary. Each Commission shall consist 
of 11 members, 6 of whom shall be eminent 
scientists, expert in the fleld of medicine or 
the basic sciences, and 5 of whom shall rep- 
resent the public, to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and to serve at the pleasure 
of the President. It s be the duty of 
each special Commission created under the 
authority of this subsection to make a full 
and adequate survey of research both public 
and private, being carried on in its field, and 
to formulate and recommend to the National 
Science Foundation an over-all research pro- 
gram in its field, and constantly to review 
the manner in which such programs are be- 
ing carried out. 

(b) The members of the Foundation shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman but not 
less frequently than once each year. A ma- 
jority of the members of the Foundation 
shall constitute a quorum. Each member 
shall be given notice, by registered mail 
mailed to his last-known address of record 
not less than 15 days prior to any meeting, 
of the call of such meeting. 

CREATION AND POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Sze. 5. (a) The Foundation shall elect bi- 
ennially from its own membership an execu- 
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tive committee composed of 9 members 
which shall, when authorized by the Founda- 
tion, exercise the powers and duties of the 
Foundation. The Executive Committee may 
delegate or assign to officers, employees, and 
divisions, within the Foundation, any of its 
powers, duties, and functions. 

(b) The Executive Committee shall choose 
its own chairman and vice chairman bien- 
nially, who shall also serve as chairman and 
vice chairman of the Foundation, The vice 
chairman shall perform the duties of the 
chairman in his absence. 

(c) The Executive Committee shall meet 
at the call of the chairman or at such times 
as may be fixed by itself, but not less than 
six times each year. 

(d) Five members of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum, 

(e) The Executive Committee may estab- 
lish such advisory committees as it may de- 
termine to be necessary or desirable for the 
consideration of programs administered by 
the Foundation. 

(f) The Executive Committee shall render 
an annual report to the Foundation, and to 
the President and Congress, summarinzing 
the activities of the Foundation and making 
such recommendations as it may deem ap- 
propriate. 


DIRECTOR OF FOUNDATION 


Sec. 6. There shall be a Director of the 
Foundation who, subject to the supervision 
and control of the Executive Committee, shall 
execute the policies of the Foundation and 
perform such additional duties as may be 
prescribed by the Foundation, The Director 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
after receiving the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee and he shall serve for 
a term of 4 years subject to removal by the 
President. The Director shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $15,000 per year. 

DIVISIONS WITHIN THE FOUNDATION 


Sec. 7. (a) There shall be within the Foun- 
dation a Division of National Defense and 
such other divisions as the Foundation may, 
from time to time, deem necessary. Each 
such division shall exercise such powers and 
perform such duties of the Foundation as 
may be prescribed by the Foundation. 

(b) Until otherwise provided by the Foun- 
dation, there shall be within the Founda- 
tion— 

(1) a Division of Medical Research, which 
shall administer programs of the Foundation 
relating to research in the medical sciences; 

(2) a Division of Mathematical, Physical, 
and Engineering Sciences, which shall ad- 
minister programs of the Foundation relat- 
ing to research in the mathematical, physi- 
cal, and engineering sciences; 

(3) a Division of Biological Sciences, which 
shall administer programs of the Foundation 
relating to research in the biological sciences; 

(4) a Division of National Defense, which 
shall administer programs of the Foundation 
relating to research on military and naval 
matters; and 

(5) a Division of Scientific Personnel and 
Education, which shall administer programs 
of the Foundation relating to the granting 
of scholarships and graduate fellowships in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, biologi- 
cal, engineering, and other sciences. 

DIVISIONAL COMMITTEES 


Sec. 8. (a) There shall be a committee for 
each division of the Foundation. 

(b) Each divisional committee, except the 
Committee for the Division of National De- 
fense, shall be appointed by the Foundation 
and shall consist of not less than five persons 
who may be members or nonmembers of the 
Foundation. 

(c) The Committee for the Division of Na- 
tional Defense shall consist of members in 
a number which is a multiple of 12, to be fixed 
by the Foundation, but which shall be not 
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less than 12 and not more than 36. One-half 
of the members of such committee shall be 
civilians appointed by the Foundation, and 
the remaining half shall be representatives 
of the armed services, designated in equal 
numbers, respectively, by the Secretaries of 
the principal branches thereof. There shall 
be within the divisional committee for the 
Division of National Defense an executive 
committee of not more than 6, consisting 
of the chairman of the divisional commit- 
tee, as chairman; 2 civilian members of such 
committee elected annually by the civilian 
members thereof; a member of such com- 
mittee representing each of the principal 
branches of the armed services and desig- 
nated by the Secretary thereof. Such execu- 
tive committee shall perform such functions 
as may be prescribed by the Committee for 
the Division of National Defense with the 
approval of the Foundation. A 

(d) The term of each member of each di- 
visional committee shall be fixed by the ap- 
pointing or designating authority. Each 
divisional committee shall annually elect its 
own chairman from among its own members, 
and shall prescribe its own rules of procedure, 
subject to such restrictions as may be pre- 
scribed by the executive committee. 

(e) Each divisional committee shall have 
the power and duty to make recommenda- 
tions to, and advise and consult with, the 
executive committee and the Director with 
respect to matters relating to the program 
of its division, and shall have such additional 
powers and duties as the Foundation may 
delegate or assign to it. 

(f) The Committee for the Division of 
National Defense shall advise the Director 
with respect to the establishment of regula- 
tions and procedures for the security classi- 
fication of information or property in con- 
nection with scientific research (having mili- 
tary significance) under this act, and for 
the proper safeguarding of any such infor- 
mation or property which may be classified 
by the Director in accordance with such 
regulations and procedures. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS; 
REGISTER OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Sec. 9. (a) The Foundation is authorized 
to award scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships for scientific study or scientific work in 
the mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering, and other sciences at 
accredited nonprofit American or foreign in- 
stitutions of higher education, selected by 
the recipient of such aid, for such periods as 
the Foundation may determine. Persons 
shall be selected for such scholarships and 
fellowships solely on the basis of ability; but 
in any case in which two or more applicants 
for scholarships or fellowships, as the case 
may be, are deemed by the Foundation to be 
possessed of equal ability and there are not 
sufficient scholarships or fellowships, as the 
case may be, available to grant one to each 
of such applicants, the Foundation shall 
award the available scholarship or scholar- 
ships or fellowship or fellowships to the ap- 
plicants in such manner as will tend to re- 
sult in a wide distribution of scholarships 
and fellowships among the States, Territories, 
possessions, and the District of Columbia. 

(b) The Foundation chall maintain a 
register of scientific and technical person- 
nel and in other ways provide a central clear- 
ing house for information covering all scien- 
tific and technical personnel in the United 
States and its possessions. No individual 
shall be listed in such register without his 
consent. 


AUTHORITY OF FOUNDATION 


Sec. 10. The Foundation is empowered to 
do all things necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act and, without being limited 
thereby, the Foundation is specifically au- 
thorized— 

(a) to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary governing the manner 
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of its operations and its organization and per- 
sonnel; 

(b) to make such expenditures as may be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
this act; k 


(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements for carrying on, by organizations 
or individuals, including other Government 
agencies, of such scientific research activities 
as the Foundation deems necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this act; 

(d) to enter into such contracts or other 
arrangements, or modifications thereof, with- 
out legal consideration, without performance 
or other bonds, and without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C., 
sec, 5); 

(e) to make advance, progress, and other 

payments which relate to scientific research 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C., sec. 
529); 
(f) to acquire by purchase, or otherwise, 
hold and dispose of by sale, lease, loan, or 
otherwise, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for, or resulting from, scien- 
tific research without regard to the provi- 
sions of law relating to the acquisition, hold- 
ing, or disposition of property by the United 
States; 


(g) to receive and use funds donated by 
others, if such funds are donated, without 
restriction, other than that they be used in 
furtherance of one or more of the general 
purposes of the Foundation; 

(h) to publish or arrange for the publica- 
tion of scientific and technical information 
$0 as to further the full dissemination of in- 
formation of scientific value consistent with 
the national interest, without regard to the 
provisions of section 87 of the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1895 (28 Stat. 622), and section 11 of 
the act of March 1, 1919 (40 Stat. 1270; 44 
U. S. C., sec. 111); 

(i) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and uncompensated personnel and 
to pay the actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses (including, in lieu 
of subsistence, per diem allowances at a 
rate not in excess of $10) of such personnel 
incurred in the course of such services; and 

(j) to prescribe, with the approval of the 
Comptroller General of the United States, the 
extent to which vouchers for funds expended 
under contracts for scientific research shall 
be subject to itemization or substantiation 
prior to payment, without regard to the limi- 
tations of other laws relating to the expen- 
diture of public funds and accounting there- 
for. 

PATENT RIGHTS 


Sec. 11. (a) Each contract or other arrange- 
ment executed by the Foundation which re- 
lates to scientific research shall contain pro- 
visions governing the disposition of inven- 
tions produced thereunder in a manner cal- 
culated to protect the public interest and 
the equities of the individual or organiza- 
tion with which the contract or other ar- 
rangement is executed: Provided however, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize the Foundation by any con- 
tractual or other arrangement to alter or 
modify any provision of law affecting the is- 
suance or use of patents. 

(b) No officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion shall acquire, retain, or transfer any 
rights, under the patent laws of the United 
States or otherwise, in any invention which 
he may make or produce in connection with 
performing his assigned activities and which 
is directly related to the ‘subject matter 
thereof: Provided, however, That this sec- 
tion 11 (b) shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any officer or employee of the Founda- 
tion from executing any application for pat- 
ent on any such invention for the pur- 
pose of assigning the same to the Govern- 
ment or its nominee in accordance with such 
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rules and regulations as the Foundation may 
establish. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Sec. 12. (a) The Foundation is hereby au- 
thorized, with the approval of the President 
and through the Department of State, to 
cooperate in any international scientific re- 
search activities consistent with the purposes 
or provisions of this act and to expend for 
such international scientific research activi- 
ties such sums within the limit of appro- 
priated funds as the Foundation may deem 
desirable. 

(b) The Foundation may defray the ex- 
penses of representatives of Government 
agencies and other organizations and of in- 
dividual scientists to accredit international 
scientific congresses and meetings when- 
ever it deems it necessary in the promotion 
of the objectives of this act. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) To enable the Foundation to 
carry out its powers and duties, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated annually 
to the Foundation, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as Congress may determine necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

(b) The fund hereafter appropriated to 
the Foundation, as herein authorized, shall, 
if obligated during the fiscal year for which 
appropriated, remain available for expendi- 
ture for 4 years following the expiration of 
the fiscal year for which appropriated. After 
such 4-year period, the unexpended balances 
of appropriations shall be carried to the 
surplus fund and covered into the Treasury. 

(c) Of the funds appropriated to the Foun- 
dation for research activities (excluding 
funds expressly appropriated for national de- 
fense), not less than 25 percent shall be 
apportioned among the States as follows: 
Two-fifths shall be apportioned among the 
States in equal shares, and the remainder 
shall be apportioned among the States in the 
proportion that their respective populations 
bear to the population of all the States, de- 
termined according to the last preceding 
decennial census. The amounts so appor- 
tioned to each State shall, except as herein- 
after provided, be available for expenditure 
only for carrying on research activities in the 
facilities of tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities (including the land-grant colleges) 
within such State pursuant to contracts or 
other financial arrangements. In making 
such contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments, the Foundation shall give each col- 
lege or university the widest latitude in its 
selection of individual research projects. 
Notwithstanding the fact that funds may 
have been apportioned to any State under 
the provisions of this subsection, the Foun- 
dation shall obligate itself by contracts or 
other financial arrangements with the tax- 
supported colleges or universities within such 
State to expend only such part of the funds 
apportioned to such State as the Foundation 
determines may be expended, pursuant to 
proposals submitted by such colleges and 
universities, in a manner which is consistent 
with such general program and standards as 
the Foundation may establish in order to 
carry out the objectives and provisions of 
this act. Any funds apportioned to any 
State which the Foundation does not, with- 
in 9 months after the date such funds are 
so apportioned, obligate itself to expend pur- 
suant to contracts or other financial arrange- 
ments entered into with tax-supported col- 
leges or universities within such State shall 
thereafter revert to the general funds of the 
Foundation and be available, either within 
or Without such State or both, for expendi- 
ture by the Foundation for the purpose of 
conducting research activities in the same 
manner in which such activities may be con- 
ducted with unapportioned funds of the 
Foundation. For the purposes of this sub- 
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section, the term “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 


Sec. 14, (a) There is hereby established an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Science, to 
consist of the director of the foundation, as 
chairman, and the heads (or their designees) 
of such Government agencies engaged in or 
concerned with the support of scientific ac- 
tivity to a substantial degree as the Presi- 
dent may from time to time determine. The 
interdepartmental committee shall meet 
whenever the chairman so determines, but 
not less than once a month. 

(b) The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Science shall gather and correlate data re- 
lating to the scientific research and scien- 
tific development activities of the Federal 
Government; and shall make such recom- 
menations to the President, the foundation, 
and other governmental agencies as in the 
opinion of the committee will serve to aid 
in effectuating the objectives of this act 
and of other legislation providing for Fed- 
eral support of scientific research and scien- 
tific development. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) The director shall appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. Such appointments shall be 
made and such compensation shall be fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service laws and regulations and the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, ex- 
cept that, when deemed desirable by the 
director, technical and professional person- 
nel may be employed without regard to the 
civil-service laws or regulations, and their 
compensation may be fixed without regard to 
the provisions of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended. The deputy director here- 
inafter provided for, and the members of the 
divisional committees and advisory commit- 
tees, shall be appointed without regard to 
the civil-service laws or regulations. 

(b) The Director may appoint, with the 
approval of the executive committee, a 
Deputy Director who shall exercise and per- 
form the powers and duties of the Director 
during his absence or disability and shall ex- 
ercise and perform such powers and duties 
as may be delegated to him by the Director. 

The Deputy Director shall receive compen- 
sation at a rate of not to exceed $12,000 per 
annum. 

(c) The Foundation shall not, itself, oper- 
ate any laboratories or pilot plants. 

(d) The members of the Foundation, and 
the members of each individual committee 
and of each advisory committee appointed by 
the Foundation, shall receive compensation 
at the rate of $50 for each day engaged in 
the business of the Foundation, and shall be 
allowed actual and necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses (including, in lieu of 
subsistence, per diem allowances at a rate 
hot in excess of $10) when engaged, away 
from home, in the duties of their offices. 

(e) Persons holding other offices in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
may serve as members of the divisional com- 
mittees or of any advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Foundation, but they shall 
not receive remuneration for their services 
as such members during any period for which 
they receive compensation for their services 
in such other offices. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Foundation or of a divisional com- 
mittee or of an advisory committee shall 
not be considered as service bringing him 
within the provisions of section 109 or sec- 
tion 113 of the Criminal Code (U. S. C., 1940 
ed., title 18, secs. 198 and 203) or section 
19 (e) of the Contract Settlement Act of 
1944, unless the act of such individual, which 
by such section is made unlawful when per- 
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formed by an individual referred to in such 
section, is with respect to any particular mat- 
ter which directly involves the Foundation 
or in which the Foundation is directly in- 
terested. 

(g) The Office of Scientific Research and 
Development is abolished, and its affairs 
shall be liquidated by the Foundation, which 
shall be its successor agency. The property, 
records, funds (including all unexpended 
balances of appropriations or other funds 
now available), and contracts (and rights 
and obligations thereunder) of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development are 
transferred to the Foundation. Such aboli- 
tion and transfer shall take effect as of the 
date upon which five members of the execu- 
tive committee provided for in section 5 have 
qualified and taken office, 

(h) In making contracts or other arrange- 
ments for scientific research, the Foundation 
shall utilize appropriations available there- 
for in such manner as will in its discretion 
best realize the objectives of (1) having 
the work performed by organizations, agen- 
cies, and institutions, or individuals, includ- 
ing Government agencies, qualified by train- 
ing and experience to achieve the results de- 
sired, (2) strengthening the research staff of 
organizations, particularly nonprofit organi- 
zations, in the States and Territories and the 
District of Columbia, (3) aiding institutions, 
agencies, or organizations which if aided 
will advance further research, and (4) en- 
courage the growth of independent research 
by individuals. 

(i) The activities of the Foundation shall 
be construed as supplementing and not 
superseding, curtailing, or limiting any of the 
functions or activities of other Government 
agencies (except the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development) authorized to en- 
gage in scientific research or scientific de- 
velopment. 

(j) Funds available to any agency of the 
Government for scientific or technical re- 
search or development, or the provision of 
facilities therefor, shall be available for 
transfer, with the approval of the head of the 
agency involved, in whole or in part to the 
Foundation, and funds so transferred shall be 
expendable in the same manner and for the 
same purposes as funds appropriated to the 
Foundation for its general purposes. 

(k) The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel shall be transferred 
from the Department of Labor to the Founda- 
tion, together with such of the personnel, 
records, property, and balances of appropria- 
tions as have been utilized or are available 
for use in the administration of such roster 
as may be determined by the President. The 
transfer provided for in this subsection shall 
take effect at such time or times as the Pres- 
ident shall direct. 

(1) The Foundation shall not support any 
research or development activity in the field 
of atomic energy without first having ob- 
tained the concurrence of the Atomic Energy 
Commission that such activity will not ad- 
versely affect the common defense and 
security. Nothing in this act shall supersede 
or modify any provision of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946. 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROPOSED CONFER- 
ENCE ON RISING FARM LAND PRICES 


Mr. BUSHFIELD. Mr. President, 
President Truman’s proposal to call a 
conference of farm leaders for the pur- 
pose of setting a ceiling price on farm 
land prices is ill-conceived, and, in my 
opinion, can only result in damage to 
the farmers of America. 

I believe that it was the President’s in- 
tention, in seeking to curb the alleged 
boom in farm land prices, again to call 
catention to the rapidly increasing cost of 
living. This, however, has only a minor 
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relation to the so-called increase in farm 
land prices. 

In directing Secretary of Agriculture 
Anderson to call the conference of farm 
organization leaders, Government offi- 
cials, and representatives of private 
lending agencies, President Truman 
made reference to the distress among 
farmers which resulted from land infla- 
tion in the World War I period. He 
stated that farm real estate values have 
reached a level of 92 percent above the 
1935-39 average. The statistics, how- 
ever, do not present a true picture of the 
actual circumstances. It will be well- 
remembered that farm land values 
throughout the United States plummeted 
to the very bottom in the thirties. They 
were still very near the bottom during 
the years 1935-39 referred to by the Pres- 
ident. The increase since that time was 
not inflationary, but rather a return to 
normalcy. 

The President went on to point out 
that in many States real estate values 
are now above the inflationary peak of 
1920. A careful survey of the situation, 
indicates however, that farm land prices 
today are much lower than they were in 
1920. Moreover, experts have agreed 
that there is little probability that they 
will reach the peak that occurred in 1920. 

Certainly this does not justify the es- 
tablishment of ceiling prices on farm real 
estate prices as they exist today. To do 
so would be to impose regulations which 
would strangle free enterprise. 

It must be remembered that about 
one-fourth of the Nation’s capital is in- 
vested in farm land. Even more impor- 
tant is the fact that 65 percent of the 
capital investment in productive enter- 
prise is in the farm. Certainly the 
fundamental laws of economics are in 
operation in this major portion of our 
capital investment; and to attempt to 
manipulate supply and demand by im- 
posing ceiling restrictions is foolhardy. 

It is agreed that farmers are generally 
prosperous today. Many have purchased 
adjoining quarter-sections of land, re- 
placed worn out equipment, and repaired 
homes and buildings neglected during the 
lean depression years. Our farmers are 
largely out of debt. They learned their 
lesson in 1920, ana they will not again 
follow the path that prevailed at that 
time. 

As I have pointed out, there is no sky- 
rocketing, inflationary situation in farm 
land prices as the President would seem 
to indicate, but instead a return to nor- 
mal, bringing with it a long-awaited 
prosperity for the farmer who suffered 
such severe set-backs during the depres- 
sion and drought. 

In view of the fact thax there is no sub- 
stantial inflation anywhere in the coun- 
try in farm-land prices, there is no rea- 
son why the President and the Secretary 
of Agriculture should now seek to curb 
these prices. 

Representing a State almost exclusively 
devoted to agriculture, I am keenly aware 
of the farm situation. The interests of 
the farmer are foremost in my mind, and 
I sincerely feel that the action of these 
officials in now attempting to place a 
ceiling legislatively upon farm-land 
prices can only result in damage to the 
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farmers themselves. I hope that the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will be better advised than to at- 
tempt a continuation of the Office of 
Price Control upon farm lands. 


IMMEDIATE DECONTROL OF SUGAR 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce a bill at 
this time, on behalf of myself, the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
the junior Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker}, the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], the junior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem], the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and the junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Ecton]; and I should like to make 
a brief statement in regard to the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

Mr. President, this bill is for the pur- 
pose of immediately decontrolling and 
doing away with all sugar rationing and 
all price controls of sugar. I should like 
to point out that at the time when the 
Senate voted to extend sugar controls the 
junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] submitted an amendment under 
which the average housewife would re- 
ceive a ration of 35 pounds of sugar a 
year. During the hearings we were led 
to believe by the Sugar Rationing Divi- 
sion of the OPA and by the Department 
of Agriculture that the housewife would 
receive 10 pounds of sugar on July 1 and 
10 pounds of sugar on October 1. The 
junior Senator from New Hampshire, in 
order to make sure that the housewife 
would receive that much sugar, made his 
amendment mandatory. However, 3 or 
4 days ago we learn that the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Anderson, had issued an 
order to the effect that there would be 
no sugar ration on October 1. In other 
words, he reduced the sugar ration to 
the housewife by 50 percent. 

In order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding about this matter, I wish to 
say that originally we were assured that 
the housewife would receive 10 pounds of 
sugar on July 1 and 10 pounds of sugar 
on October 1. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture moved the date of the first ra- 
tion of sugar from July 1 to June 1, and 
issued a statement that there will be no 
further ration of sugar until after sugar 
controls end, which will be on October 
31, thereby denying the housewife her 
additional 10 pounds of sugar during the 
latter half of the canning season. 

Mr. President, since the Senate took 
action on the question of sugar controls 
there have developed a number of facts 
which I assume that some Members of 
the Senate could not possibly have fore- 
seen. However, the fact is that the pre- 
dictions that the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and I made at that 
time have been proved to be not only true 
but conservative. We now find that ac- 
cording to a vast majority of the sugar 
brokers, there is a tremendous surplus of 
sugar in Cuba. For example, the United 
States has a contract with Cuba which 
provides that the United States shall take 
all the Cuban sugar, less certain alloca- 
tions made to foreign nations by the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council, 
less 300,000 tons listed as export-free 
sugar, less another 340,000 tons for 
Cuban home consumption. 
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It now develops that Cuba will not 
need the 340,000 tons which she had re- 
served for her home consumption. It 
further develops that she cannot sell the 
300,000 tons which she had retained as 
export-free sugar. Originally, Mexico 
had planned to take approximately 100,- 
000 tons of that sugar. Within the past 
week Mexico has announced that she will 
take no part of that export-free sugar, 
and that she herself has sugar for sale. 

France, which had been allocated sug- 
ar by the International Emergency Food 
Council, does not plan to take all the 
sugar which has been allocated to her. 

So, Mr. President, as of today there is 
in Cuba a tremendous surplus of sugar 
going begging for a buyer, and there s 
a tremendous surplus of sugar up and 
down the eastern seaboard. 

I should like to discuss this matter in 
more detail; but I believe that the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], de- 
Sires to have the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the tax bill, and would not care to 
have me take further time on this mat- 
ter today. So I shall reserve any further 
comments until a later time. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, let me say 
that I have great respect and regard for 
my distinguished colleague, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy]; and 
although sometimes we were on opposite 
sides in respect to the recent sugar-con- 
trol legislation, nevertheless when that 
matter was finally disposed of, I re- 
spected him for his opinions, and I have 
the highest regard and feeling for him. 

Let me say that the question of sugar 
rationing is now coming up again, in re- 
vised form, due to some changes in the 
existing world supply of sugar. 

When I recently saw in the press ar- 
ticles regarding the present sugar situa- 
tion and the change in the sugar ration 
over the period from June until October, 
I telephoned to Mr. James Marshall, of 
the Sugar Division of the Department of 
Agricu‘iure, and asked him to advise me 
what the sugar situation really was. He 
has written me a letter, which has been 
received today, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have his letter in response to 
my telephone request printed at this 
point in the Recorp, together with the 
statistics and supplemental data accom- 
panying his letter. 

There being no objection, the letter and 
accompanying data were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 20, 1947. 
Hon, CHARLES W. TOBEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in reply to your 
recent telephone request for the latest in- 
formation regarding the sugar situation. 

The only change of any importance in the 
1947 supply situation since the recent hear- 
ings is the increased possibility that the 
Cuban crop will reach a very high level. At 
the time of the hearings we knew that the 
cane plantings indicated a large crop, but 
we also knew that any one of a number of 
factors could greatly limit the size of the 
crop and that it was not safe at that time 
to plan on a too optimistic estimate. It is 
still too early to know the final outturn of 
the crop, but with good weather for the re- 
mainder of the grinding season it should 
reach 6,000,000 tons. We shall have a more 
nearly final figure early in June. 
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You have probably noted various recent 


public statements regarding current large 


stocks of sugar. The impression which some 
have that these stocks are excessive is mis- 
leading. Stocks in the hands of ry dis- 
tributors on April 30, of approximately 1,492,- 
000 tons, while larger than last year, are still 
below the prewar (1935-39) average for the 
same date which totaled 1,601,000 tons. If 
an adjustment were made for increased pop- 
ulation at the present time above prewar, this 
stock comparison would be even less favor- 
able. Data for the above comparisons are 
contained in the attached table. These rela- 
tively large stocks are due in part to the 
necessity of moving Cuban sugar at a very 
high rate in order to insure adequate storage 
space in Cuba for the production of a large 
crop. The pressure to move this sugar will 
be over in a short time, while the heavy sum- 
mer demand for sugar will soon begin. In 
order to alleviate the storage situation and to 
insure getting the sugar into the hands of 
the consumers before the heavy summer de- 
mand begins, we have advanced the valida- 
tion date of the next household stamp and 
the third quarter industrial allotments to 
June 1. This action is explained in the at- 
tached press release. 

The sugar committee of the International 
Emergency Food Council is constantly re- 
viewing the over-all sugar supply situation 
for the purpose of bringing into the pool any 
additional supplies which may become avail- 
able and also to reallocate any sugar which 
any claimant country indicates will not be 
taken. We have indications at present that 
France may not take her entire allocation; 
however, reallocation of any quantity so re- 
leased would not be sufficient to materially 
change the total supply available to the 
United States. There is also some possibility 
that Cuba may make available some of the 
sugar which, under the terms of the Cuban 
contract, has been withheld for local con- 
sumption and free export. However, as yet 
none of this sugar has been offered, nor has 
Cuba indicated that this sugar will not be 
used for the purposes for which it was set 
aside. 

At present we have nothing definite on the 
Javan sugar situation although, following the 
recent agreement between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Governments, a repre- 
sentative from the Department of Agricul- 
ture is on his way to Java to make every ef- 
fort to get as much first-hand information as 
possible. We shall continue to follow de- 
velopments in that area closely. 

Since the allocations for all countries con- 
tain over 700,000 tons of undesignated“ 
sugar, it is not known at this time whether 
the United States will receive more than her 
200,000 tons of undesignated sugar from 
the increased Cuban crop, and therefore it 
is too early to know whether our total sup- 
ply for the year will exceed the 6,800,000 tons 
now allocated. 

Sincerely yours, 
James H. MARSHALL, 
Director. 


Stocks of sugar in the hands of primary dis- 
tributors in the United States on Apr. 30, 
1947, 1946, and prewar 


[1,000 short tons, raw value 
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UNTTED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
SUGAR RATIONING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, May 13, 1947. 
NEW SUGAR RATIONING PLANS ANNOUNCED TO 
MINIMIZE TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


Housewives and industrial users will be 
permitted to buy sugar in advance of the 
customary rationing date to enable supplies 
to move while railroad transportation is 
available, the Sugar Rationing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today. With receipts from 
Cuba now at their seasonal peak, and with 
boxcars now available which will shortly be 
needed to move the estimated billion-bushel 
winter wheat crop, the Department of Agri- 
culture feels that speeding up sugar distri- 
bution now is imperative in order to relieve 
the transportation burden later in the season. 
This action does not increase rations, but 
merely advances the dates when purchases 
may be made. 

To enable more sugar to be moved now, 
three changes were announced in the sugar 
rationing program: 

1. A second 10-pound stamp for consumers 
(No. 12) will be validated June instead of 
July 1, but must still last until October 31. 

2. The date of application for third quar- 
ter allotments to both percentage and pro- 
visional industrial users will be advanced 
from June 10 to June 1, 

3. The 30-day inventory limitation will be 

removed for industrial users to enable them 
to purchase their entire allotment as soon as 
it is granted. 

These steps will enable housewives and in- 
dustrial users to obtain their requirements 
for canning and other needs while supplies 
and shipping facilities are available. The 
Department wishes to make certai” that all 
users have their supply of rationed sugar on 
hand to can this year’s fruit crops as they 
ripen. 

This applies with equal force to home 
canners and industrial canners. No stamps 
specially designated home-canning sugar 
stamps will be issued this year, but the al- 
lowance of 35 pounds available for home use 
this year is designed to include sugar for 
canning. 

Apparently many household and industrial 
users, finding supplies available at present, 
are postponing buying. This, together with 
the heavy import movement, is creating a 
temporary surplus in the hands of distrib- 
utors. A last-minute rush to cash unused 
sugar-ration coupons when transportation 
facilities are overtaxed with the movement 
of other commodities could result in the 
development of local shortages. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Hampshire 
that I hope to present all the facts to 
him; and I feel confident that when all 
the facts are before both of us, we shall 
be on the same side. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator recalls what Agrippa 
said to St. Paul: “Almost thou per- 
suadest me.” [Laughter.] 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1321) to decontrol sugar, introduced 
by Mr. McCartny (for himself, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
MALone, Mr. WILLIAMus, and Mr. Ecton), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

NATIONAL HEALTH AND DISABILITY 

INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. WacNeR], the Senator from 
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Florida (Mr. PEPPER], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuaAvez], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. TAYLOR], and the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. MCGRATH], 
I am introducing a bill providing a na- 
tional health-insurance system and a na- 
tional public-health program. Repre- 
sentative DINGELL, of Michigan, is intro- 
ducing a companion bill in the House of 
Representatives. I send the bill to the 
desk, and ask that it be appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1320) to provide a national health- 
insurance and public-health program, 
introduced by Mr. Murray (for himself, 
Mr. WAGNER, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
TAYLFR, and Mr. McGratH), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I com- 
mend this bill to the Senate for careful 
and sympathetic consideration. It pro- 
poses to meet one of the Nation’s most 
important and most urgent needs, be- 
cause it would lay a broad basis for the 
preservation and improvement of the 
national health. 

Mr. President, the greatness of this 
Nation depends not so much on its nat- 
ural resources, boundless as they may be. 
Neither does it depend on our great in- 
dustrial power or geographical position. 
In the final analysis, it depends on a 
healthy, virile citizenry. Our population 
is indeed our greatest asset; our vigor 
and productiveness, which depend on 
health, constitute our greatest source of 
strength. The health of our people, from 
every consideration, is of paramount im- 
portance to our future national welfare. 

In this troubled world, racked by 
great international strains, wasted by 
the most devastating war in history, with 
tens of millions of people suffering from 
want and from loss of their political 
moorings, great burdens fall upon the 
people of the United States. No one at 
this moment can foresee our future; 
but every thoughtful person can fore- 
see our need to be strong and resource- 
ful. The years that lie ahead will make 
unprecedented demands upon us. We 
must prepare now to meet those de- 
mands. We must insure that our people 
have that state of health, of body and 
of mind, which modern science makes 
possible; we must see to it that com- 
pletely adequate health services are 
available, not to some people under fa- 
vorable circumstances, but to all people. 
That, Mr. President, is today’s challenge 
to our statesmanship, a challenge which 
this bill would meet. 

BACKGROUND OF THE PRESENT BILL 


Before turning to the content of this 
bill, let me briefly review its background. 
The modern movement for constructive 
national health legislation began with 
the Social Security Act of 1935, a great 
legislative landmark in the history of 
our country, introduced in this body by 
Senator Wacner. The Social Security 
Act made a small beginning through 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States for 
general public-health work and for 
maternal- and child-health services. 
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In 1939, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WacNER] introduced the first com- 
prehensive national health bill. It was 
considered at length by a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor of which I had the privilege to 
be chairman. Though given a favor- 
able interim report by the subcommit- 
tee, no final action was taken on the bill. 

In 1940, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Wacner] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] introduced a hos- 
pital-construction bill which was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, and passed by the 
Senate. It died in the House committee. 
A bill dealing with the same general 
problem was finally enacted by the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress, Public Law 725, ap- 
proved August 13, 1946. 

In 1943, while we were still in the 
midst of the war, the Senator from New 
York and I introduced in the Seventy- 
eighth Congress, Senate bill 1161, which 
provided for a comprehensive postwar 
social security program. To make this 
program complete in its aim to protect 
the people against major economic haz- 
ards, we included provisions for health 
insurance. The bill died in committee. 

In May 1945, the Senator from New 
York and I introduced a similar meas- 
ure, Senate bill 1050. Later in the same 
year, in a special health message, Presi- 
dent Truman proposed a broad legisla- 
tive program for national health and we 
presented Senate bill 1606, known as the 
National Health Act of 1945, which was 
specifically devoted to a health program. 
This bill had two major parts: Title I 
provided for the expansion of public 
health services, maternal and child 
health service, and the medical care of 
needy persons; and Title II provided for 
a system of personal health services to 
be developed on a social insurance basis. 
That bill was, in many respects, the fore- 
runner of the bill we present today. 

In President Truman’s three major 
messages in the early days od the present 
Congress, the state-of-the-Union mes- 
sage, the budget message of January 3, 
1947, and the economic report, he again 
called attention to the need for health 
insurance. The President submitted a 
broad public health program and recom- 
mended that the Congress lay the legis- 
lative groundwork for a national system 
of compulsory health insurance. 

Yesterday, in a special message on 
health, he again called to the attention 
of the Congress the large health needs of 
the Nation and again recommended the 
enactment of a broad national health 
program. 

These recommendations are in line 
with the expressed will of the people, as 
attested by numerous polls of public 
opinion which indicate that our citizens 
want a comprehensive health program, 
and particularly a system for the pre- 
payment of medical costs. The strong 
expressions of public opinion should be 
a guide for us to proceed with legislation 
that meets this demand. 

At last we can dispense with lengthy 
consideration of the need for a compre- 
hensive health program, and the need for 
insurance protection against sickness 
costs. The record is complete and 
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readily available. Even the leading 
medical organizations, which for years 
denied existing needs, now admit them 
and are themselves actively sponsoring 
insurance against medical costs. It is 
time for us to move on to constructive 
planning and cooperative action. The 
bill we present today is intended to meet 
the wants and needs of our citizens. 

At the hearings on Senate bill 1606, 
held before the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, the provisions of that bill were sub- 
jected to close scrutiny and extended dis- 
cussion. More than 100 witnesses, in- 
cluding representatives of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, labor unions, private 
health insurance plans, lawyers, church 
groups, government, and various civic 
and welfare groups contributed their oral 
and written testimony. The hearings, 
extending from April through June 1946, 
constitute a printed record of over 3,000 
pages. 

During the course of the hearings, 
many points of view were expressed, a 
great deal of factual information was 
presented, and many constructive sug- 
gestions were made. These have all had 
their influence on the rewriting of Sen- 
ate bill 1606 and on the preparation of 
the bill introduced today. The testi- 
mony was overwhelmingly in favor of 
this kind of legislation. The need for a 
comprehensive health program, espe- 
cially a plan for the prepayment of med- 
ical costs, was repeatedly demonstrated 
from many points of view. The large 
majority of witnesses, many from the 
medical and allied professions, reaf- 
firmed the need for a national program 
of personal health services to be financed 
on an insurance basis. 

The provisions for meeting this need, 
as contained in Senate bill 1606, were 
generally approved by most witnesses, 
excepting only those from certain pro- 
fessional associations. Many witnesses 
offered suggestions for changes. All of 
these proposed changes were given care- 
ful consideration. In drafting the pres- 
ent bill, every effort was made to improve 
on Senate bill 1606. 

A careful reading of the provisions of 
this new measure will show that all rea- 
sonable criticisms of a health insurance 
program as set up in Senate bill 1606 
have been overcome. 

GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT BILL 


Our present bill has three titles, the 
content of each being shown in a table 
of contents which, for convenience, has 
been included with the preamble. 

Title I—Declaration of Purpose. 

Title Il—Prepaid Personal 
Service Benefits. 

Title III— Development and Expansion 
of Health Services. 

Broadly considered, the present bill 
makes five provisions for the health of 
our population, wherever they may live— 

First. A comprehensive national sys- 
tem of prepaid personal health services, 
with decentralized administration to be 
carried out by the States and by local 
agencies; 

Second. Authorization to use Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States—public as- 
sistance—toward paying for personal 
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health services furnished to needy per- 
sons; 

Third. Improved Federal grants-in- 
aid to the States for comprehensive, 
community-wide, public-health and ma- 
ternal-and-child-health services; 

Fourth. Improved Federal grants for 
the construction of needed hospitals and 
other health facilities; and 

Fifth. Grants-in-aid, under the pre- 
paid medical-care plan, to aid nonprofit 
institutions which engage in research or 
in professional education. Each of these 
provisions is essential to meet urgent 
health needs. 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
SYSTEM (TITLE II) 

The system of prepaid personal health 
services, under title II, is national in 
scope and would cover close to 85 per- 
cent or more of the population. This 
includes employees, persons in business 
for themselves, those receiving social- 
security or civil-service pensions, and 
their dependent children, wives—or dis- 
abled husbands—and parents. 

The persons who become eligible for 
benefits would be entitled to medical and 
dental services from general practi- 
tioners and specialists, home-nursing 
care, hospital care, and auxiliary serv- 
ices—laboratory, X-ray, expensive pre- 
scribed medicines, eyeglasses, special ap- 
pliances, and so forth. Other persons 
who are not automatically insured, in- 
cluding the needy who are eligible for 
public assistance, may be covered just 
like all others through premiums paid 
on their behalf. 

Pree choice of doctor, dentist, and so 
forth, by the patient is guaranteed, as 
well as the right to change one’s choice. 

Every qualified doctor, dentist, nurse, 
hospital, and so forth, is also guaranteed 
the right to participate or not, and to 
accept or reject patients. These guar- 
antees apply to organized groups of prac- 
titioners, clinics, health-service plans, 
consumer cooperatives, and so forth, as 
well as to individuals. Every hospital 
that participates is guaranteed against 
supervision or control of its manage- 
ment. 

The insurance fund, instead of the 
patient, would pay the costs for the vari- 
ous services. The method of payment 
is to be decided mainly by those prac- 
titioners who furnish the services. The 
bill contains guarantees that the amount 
of payment will be fair and adequate. 

The insurance system is to be admin- 
istered, at the Federal level, by a five- 
man board, assisted by an advisory coun- 
cil of lay citizens and professional peo- 
ple, located in the Federal Security 
Agency. Each State is guaranteed full 
responsibility for administering the sys- 
tem to its own population through its 
own State agency. The requirements 
which a State plan would have to meet 
are the minimum necessary to assure 
that the State carried out the intent of 
Congress and meets the obligations of 
the insurance system to the insured per- 
sons and their dependents. In each local 
area, administration would be carried 
out with the help and participation of 
local citizens, lay and professional. The 
Federal board would administer the sys- 
tem only where a State is unwilling or 
unable to do so. 
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The national advisory council is to 
consist of the chairman of the five-man 
board and 16 members appointed by the 
Federal Security Administrator. The 
appointed members would have 4-year 
terms of office. At least eight of them 
shall be well-informed persons who 
would represent the people entitled to 
benefits; and at least six are to be out- 
standing professional persons who would 
represent those who provide the health 
services. The advisory council could ap- 
point its own special committees and 
would have broad responsibility to ad- 
vise the Board on policy and adminis- 
tration. 

Similarly, each State would be re- 
quired to have an advisory committee 
that includes public and professional 
representatives. Also each local admin- 
istrative or advisory committee must be 
similarly constituted. 

These advisory bodies would not be 
merely window dressing. The bill gives 
them broad and important functions. 
They would be a basic part of the whole 
system, assuring active and continued 
participation by the public and the pro- 
fessions. 

This is not a tax bill, since all tax 
bills must originate in the House of 
Representatives. Therefore, it deals 
with only part of the financial provisions 
that are needed. This bill provides for 
annual appropriations to a Personal 
Health Services account of the money 
needed to finance the system, the total 
not to exceed 342 percent of covered 
earning. in the first 3 years or 4 percent 
in the next 3 years. Thereafter, Con- 
gress would determine the limits in light 
of operating experience. These fiscal 
provisions have been written on the as- 
sumption that a separate tax bill would 
provide for social-insurance contribu- 
tions. 

The bill indicates how the insurance 
funds are to be allotted as between nor- 
mal and emergency needs, and how they 
are to be allotted among the States that 
actually administer the system. Admin- 
istrative expenses would be under direct 
congressional control. 

In addition to the annual appropria- 
tions, the bill provides for an initial one- 
time appropriation to the insurance ac- 
count of an amount equal to 1 percent 
of covered earnings, to provide an initial 
reserve fund. This could be an appro- 
priation from general revenues, or a 
loan to be repaid to the Treasury in small 
installments over a period of years out 
of current social-insurance income, or 
the yield of a small social-insurance tax 
levy initiated in advance of the date 
when benefits first become available— 
according as may seem best when the 
tax bill is considered. 


A special section amends the Sociai 
Security Act so that States can use pub- 
lic assistance grants-in-aid, along with 
their own money, to pay insurance pre- 
miums for needy persons who are not 
insured through their own earnings. 
Workmen’s compensation cases can be 
served by the system and the insurance 
account reimbursed for the costs in- 
volved. 

There are many specific provisions to 
deal with particular problems that are 
sure to arise in the operation of a health 
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insurance system. For example, there 
are provisions for— 

First. Making further studies and re- 
ports to Congress; 

Second. Nondisclosure and confiden- 
tial protection of the records about indi- 
viduals; 

Third. Prohibition against discrim- 
ination on account of race, creed, or 
color; 

Fourth. Special arrangements to meet 
the needs of rural areas that lack prac- 
titioners or hospitals or that need am- 
bulance services, travel to larger com- 
munities, or special health education 
services; 

Fifth. Appeals by insured persons or 
by practitioners against decisions or 
practices that they do not like; 

Sixth. Judicial review of administra- 
tive decisions; and 

Seventh. Special provision to use a 
small fraction of the insurance funds to 
support research and professional edu- 
cation so that the system will constantly 
contribute to the progress of science, the 
training and advancement of practi- 
tioners, and the improvement of health 
services, 

A BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE GENERAL HEALTH 
SERVICES (TITLE MI) 
PART A 


The purpose of title III, part A, is to 
provide for an adequate, balanced, and 
flexible development of community-wide 
health services. 

Under present laws Federal and State 
governments cooperate in general pub- 
lic-health work, maternal, and child- 
health services; crippled-children's serv- 
ices, campaigns against venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, mental diseases, and so 
forth. These present laws, however, de- 
veloped in a spotty and uneven way. 
They are not altogether coordinated, 
they have many inadequacies, and they 
leave large gaps. Title III repeals those 
existing laws and substitutes a simpli- 
fied, comprehensive plan under which the 
Federal and State governments could 
go forward in a more systematic and 
more effective way to prevent disease and 
improve national health. The allotment 
of Federal grants among the States is 
placed on a uniform basis for all the 
health programs involved, and the Fed- 
eral-State financial sharing is placed on 
an explicit statutory basis. 

The purposes of title II include basic 
State and local public-health services for 
all communities in a State; maternal and 
child-health services and the location 
and care of crippled or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped children; programs to 
attack and control tuberculosis, venereal 
diseases, mental disorders, cancer, heart 
and degenerative diseases, dental disor- 
ders, nutritional deficiency diseases, 
other important diseases and conditions; 
health services for the aged, the chroni- 
cally ill, workers in industry, and other 
groups whose health problems involved 
special public concern; training of per- 
sonnel; and development of effective 
ways to carry out these various purposes. 
Such services may not duplicate those 
available under title II of this bill. 

Title III. part A, authorizes the ap- 
propriation of funds to be used as grants 
to the States, beginning with $100,000,- 
000 in fiscal 1948, increasing to $300,- 
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000,000 in the fifth year, and to sums 
sufficient to carry out the stated purposes 
of the program in succeeding years. 
These funds are to be allotted to the 
States according to the population and 
the financial resources of the States. 

Each State may develop its own plan 
to carry out any or all of the various pur- 
poses for which the funds are authorized, 
according to its own judgment as to State 
needs. If the plan meets the minimum 
essential requirements specified by Con- 
gress to assure that the funds will be 
properly expended for the intended pur- 
poses, the plan must be approved by the 
Federal Security Administrator. The 
Administrator is given only limited dis- 
cretion to assure that the Federal funds 
are not used excessively to finance some 
particular aspect of a plan to the neglect 
of other urgent needs in a State. 

The minimum conditions to be met by 
a State plan includes provisions in its 
plan for: 

First, a single State health agency to 
administer or supervise—with transi- 
tional provisions for States using multi- 
ple agencies: 

Second, financial participation by the 
State; 

Third, training of personnel; 

Fourth, State-wide extension of serv- 
ices within 10 years; 

Fifth, State standards for services; 

Sixth, no discrimination on account of 
race, color, creed, citizenship, or eco- 
nomic status, and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to any individual denied service, or 
to those furnishing services or desiring 
to participate; 

Seventh, efficient administration, in- 
cluding personnel standards on a merit 
basis; 

Eighth, safeguards to restrict the use 
or disclosure of information about indi- 
viduals receiving or providing services; 

Ninth, cooperation with medical, 
health, educational, welfare, and other 
organizations, and with other public 
agencies; 

Tenth, advisory councils and similar 
bodies, with members from public and 
private agencies, the professions and the 
public; 

Eleventh, reports needed by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator; and 

Twelfth, indication of the particular 
purposes and program to be carried out 
and the financial plan for the operations. 

From within its allotment of total 
funds, each State would be entitled to 
Federal grants ranging from 50 to 75 per- 
cent of the cost of a program. The Fed- 
eral percentage is determined by a for- 
mula which gives more to the poorer 
than to the wealthier States, according to 
their per capital income. 

The States may also be assisted 


through Federal services, as may be pro- 


vided by Congress through appropria- 
tions that are authorized in this title. 
These services may include demonstra- 
tions, studies, grants to public or other 
nonprofit institutions, training or detail 
of personnel, and so forth. 

The Federal Security Administrator is 
to carry out the program of title III, part 
A, through the Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau and other constituent 
units of the Federal Security Agency, 
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There is special provision that Federal 
regulations shall be prescribed only after 
prior consultation with representatives of 
the States participating in the program 
and, insofar as practicable, with their 
agreement. Transitional provisions are 
included to assure that the States have 
sufficient time to adjust from present 
practices to those required of them under 
this bill. " 

PART B 

The second part of title III deals with 
construction of hospitals and related 
facilities. 

Last year, Congress enacted the Hospi- 
tal Survey and Construction Act—Public 
Law 725, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved August 13, 1946—adding a new 
title VI to the Public Health Service Act. 
Under that new act, Federal funds were 
provided to make State-wide surveys of 
hospital facilities and needs, and to aid 
public and other nonprofit agencies and 
organizations in the construction of 
needed hospitals, health centers, labora- 
tories, outpatient departments, nurses’ 
homes, clinics, and so forth. There are 
several major deficiencies in that act, and 
they should be corrected, lest they ham- 
per the balanced development of a na- 
tional health program. 

Part B of title III makes the following 
improvements: 

First. Since the funds authorized were 
too small to take care of all the urgently 
needed hospital construction, they are 
increased from $75,000,000 to $100,000,- 
000 a year—after the fiscal year 1948; 

Second. Since the 5-year program is 
too short to meet the needs, the author- 
izations are extended for an additional 5 
years; 

Third. Since the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act made no financial pro- 
vision for the “maintenance and opera- 
tion” of hospitals, the program had to 
allow special exceptions or flexibility con- 
cerning assurances that needed hospitals 
could be financed after they are built; 
but since the system of prepaid personal 
health services proposed in title L would 
guarantee payment for hospital services 
and thus supply money for “maintenance 
and operations,” these provisions would 
no longer be needed and they are de- 
leted; 

Fourth. Since the 1946 act provides, 
through Federal aid, only 33% percent 
of the construction cost, it is less helpful 
than it can or should be to the poorest 
areas, and this provision endanger: the 
whole program by giving insufficient aid 
to those areas that need it most; in our 
bill the Federal aid is therefore made 
flexible, ranging from 334% percent for a 
construction project in the wealthiest 
States up to 75, percent for a project in 
the poorest States. This provision was 
in the act in the form in which it origi- 
nally passed in the Senate. 

PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN THE HEALTH INSURANCE 
PROPOSALS 

I should like to summarize the most 
important changes made in title II of the 
present bill, by comparison with the pro- 
visions in Senate bill 1606 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress. Since the bill has been 
completely rewritten and rearranged, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to identify 
all changes, but some major items can be 
indicated. 
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COVERAGE 


In the new bill, the coverage provisions 
are extended to include civilian Federal 
employees, including retired employees 
receiving civil-service annuities, and 
their dependents. As before, there is 
explicit provision for coverage through 
voluntary agreements of groups of per- 
sons not otherwise covered; that is, State 
and local government employees and 
their dependents. Also, as before, the 
needy persons can be covered through 
action by State or local public agencies 
in procuring voluntary coverage for 
them, An amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act makes clear that Federal 
public-assistance grants may be used by 
the States for this purpose. 


VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


The rights of organized groups, as 
such, to participate in furnishing serv- 
ices and to be paid from the insurance 
fund have been clarified in the new bill 
to make even more explicit than before 
that such groups have the same kinds 
of guaranties as apply to individuals. 
Thus, groups of practitioners, hospitals 
and their staffs, any organized group of 
individuals, any partnership, associa- 
tion, or consumer cooperative, voluntary 
organizations operating health-service 
insurance plans or other health-service 
plans can participate, enter into agree- 
ments with the insurance system, serve 
eligible persons who choose them, and be 
remunerated. Also, any such organiza- 
tion can also act as agent for others in 
negotiating or carrying out agreements. 

These provisions are accompanied by 
necessary safeguards. Under agree- 
ments with groups or organizations, 
services must still be provided cnly by 
persons who are themselves qualified, 
have authorized the agreement on their 
behalf, and who remain responsible to 
both the individuals they serve and the 
insurance system. Moreover, as in the 
case of agreements with individuals, no 
agreement with a group or organization 
may be monopolistic in scope or, for more 
than 1 year, preclude any person who is 
otherwise qualified from making another 
agreement or choosing another agent. 

ADMINISTRATION BY THE STATES 


An important change in the bill re- 
lates to State participation in the health- 
insurance program. In Senate bill 1606, 
State participation was provided, but 
many critics of the bill thought this was 
inadequately spelled out. In the new bill 
it is definitely stated that if States meet 
specified minimal conditions, their plans 
must be approved, and they become the 
administrative agents for the national 
system. 

It always was intended that a maxi- 
mum of administrative freedom be given 
to States and local areas, but it has now 
been made mandatory that a State be 
given the right to administer its own 
program when its plans conform to the 
basic national requirements. Although 
States are given explicit opportunity to 
be responsible for the administration of 
health insurance, the guaranties to the 
public regarding the kind, amount, and 
quality of service, and to the professions, 
hospitals, and others furnishing services, 
regarding their rights and prerogatives, 
are laid down in the bill, and these must 


. 
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be observed by the States when they take 
over administration. 

Another clarification concerns admin- 
istration, which was often erroneously 
interpreted to be centralized under the 
provisions of Senate bill 1606. In the 
new bill, administrative responsibility is 
clearly decentralized, down to a system 
of local administration under State- 
wide plans. 

Where States accept the responsibility 
for administration, they may choose the 
form of administration for each local 
health area from two broad alternatives: 
First, an administrative committee in 
charge, with an executive officer under 
it; or, second, an administrative officer 
in charge, working with an advisory com- 
mittee. In either case, they shall estab- 
lish local professional committees to ad- 
vise and assist the administrative agency. 
Thus, the people living within each local 
health-service area are given a direct 
responsibility in the program's operation 
through membership on these local area 
committees or on special professional 
committees, all of which are entrusted 
with substantial and important func- 
tions. 

Since the Federal Government under- 
takes an obligation to the persons eligible 
for services under the insurance system, 
and finances the program, it reserves 
the right to administer the program 
where benefits would not otherwise be 
available because a State declines or is 
unable to take over. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment administers the program in a 
State, it also must establish local ad- 
ministrative agencies and local advisory 
and professional committees. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Since the present bill provides for ad- 
ministration by the States, it also pro- 
vides that the States may know how 
much money they will have to carry out 
the responsibilities they undertake. The 
new bill contains an ailocation guide for 
the distribution of funds to the States 
and through the States to local areas. 
Although no specific mathematical] for- 
mula is given, there is a statement of 
basic factors, including population, 
available personnel, facilities, and sup- 
plies, and the costs of fair compensa- 
tion—to be considered in making the 
allocations. In its annual reports to 
Congress, the Board must make a full re- 
port upon the adequacy of financing and 
the methods of allocation. In time, a 
definite statutory formula for alloca- 
tions may be evolved, but this should 
await the development of further data 
through actual experience. 

FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION BY A BOARD 


Senate bill 1606 was criticized by some 
people because it lodged the Federal ad- 
ministrative responsibility in one officer, 
the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, operating under the supervision 
and direction of the Federal Security 
Administrator. In the new bill this re- 
sponsibility is assigned to a five-man 
board, including three full-time mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President 
and approved by the Senate, and, in 
addition, the Surgeon General and the 
Commissioner of Social Security, ex 
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officio. The appointed members are to 
have fixed 6-year terms of office, and at 
least one of them must be a doctor of 
medicine. The President is to designate 
one of the appointed members to serve 
as Chairman of the Board. The Federal 
Advisory Council, retained in the new 
bill, would have indicated proportions of 
public and professional representatives. 
SPECIAL PROVISIONS FOR RURAL AREAS 


It is well established and widely ac- 
cepted that rural areas lag behind the 
rest of the country in health services, 
availability of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
hospitals, and other facilities. A special 
section, as well as numerous general pro- 
visions, regarding rural areas have there- 
fore been added in this new bill. Cover- 
age provisions are clarified to leave no 
doubt that they include farm operators, 
as well as farm employees. Rural repre- 
sentation on State advisory committees 
and on the National Advisory Medical 
Policy Council is specifically required. 
The special section on rural areas in- 
cludes provisions designed to attract 
doctors to areas that lack practitioners 
and to make it possible for them to afford 
to stay there—by special methods of pay- 
ment, guaranties of minimum annual 
income, payment of expenses for moving 
into such areas, loans for office equip- 
ment, and so forth. This section also 
contains special provisions for the train- 
ing and education of practitioners needed 
in rural areas, for ambulance services 
and transportation expenses to obtain 
health services elsewhere, and for spe- 
cial rural health informational activi- 
ties. Also, the Board is required, in its 
annual reports, to make recommenda- 
tions on additional measures to assure 
rural people equal health opportunities 
under the bill. 

OTHER CHANGES 


Many other changes have been made, 
especially in light of the constructive 
criticism offered at the hearings on Sen- 
ate bill S. 1606. For example, the guar- 
antees of professional rights for prac- 
titioners and hospitals are more specifi- 
cally stated in the new bill. The provi- 
sion regarding limitations on doctor- 
patient ratios, which was intended in 
Senate bill 1606 as a protection for doc- 
tors just as much as for patients, has 
been clarified so that the States and the 
practitioners in any area have primary 
responsibility for establishing such 
standards. The 120-day-a-year limit for 
hospitalization, and the cash indemnity 
provision in lieu of hospitalization, have 
been dropped. The new bill clarifies the 
guaranty of benefits in their relation to 
the availability of State and local per- 
sonnel and facilities, with the addition 
of a new provision specifically calling for 
improvements in the availability of bene- 


fits. If complete dental services cannot 


be provided to the whole eligible popula- 
tion because of shortage of personnel, 
facilities, or funds, priority shall be given 
to children so that they may have com- 
prehensive services ahead of other per- 
sons. 

These are some of the major changes 
in the health insurance part (title II) of 
the new bill. There are many others of 
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a more detailed character than can be 
included here. The effect of these 
changes is, I believe, a better program. 
The major constructive suggestions of- 
fered by interested groups and individ- 
uals and by representatives of public or- 
ganizations are reflected in the new spec- 
ifications. Every effort has been made to 
meet squarely all legitimate criticisms of 
the old bill, regardless of whether they 
came from persons supporting or oppos- 
ing the bill. 

I believe that the bill we now offer is 
as sound and workable as it can be with- 
out the further guidance of actual ex- 
perience in administering a program of 
prepaid health benefits. 

The sponsors of the new bill are grate- 
ful to all who have contributed useful 
suggestions. 

THE NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION NOW 


Mr. President, we believe that the bill 
I have just introduced for myself and 
my colleagues, the National Health In- 
surance and Public Health Act of 1947, 
offers a thoroughly practical plan of pro- 
viding personal health services and com- 
munity-wide health services for the 
Nation. 

The bill was written with the intention 
that the system of medical benefits 
should be financed and administered on 
a social-insurance basis, but the details 
of financing have been left to the Con- 
gress to decide in connection with re- 
lated financial decisions. 

Insurance against medical costs is a 
sound, businesslike procedure. It has 
been widely accepted in principle by the 
public and the medical professions alike, 
It is the effective, decent, and self-re- 
specting way to make it possible for our 
people to have access to modern medical 
care and to pay the costs withou« heavy 
sacrifices. And I wish to point out here 
that the contributory method of financ- 
ing would be the only compulsory fea- 
ture in compulsory health insurance. As 
one witness said at the hearings on Sen- 
ate bill 1606 last year: 

The system of prepaid personal health serv- 
ice provided in S. 1606 is not state medicine. 
It is an orderly procedure for collecting the 
funds to pay for medical care when the 
emergency of sickness may arise. It is a 
method of payment, not a method of service. 
The service is to be provided exactly as at 
present by existing hospitals and existing 
physicians—the chief practical difference be- 
ing that payment of bills is guaranteed (hear- 
ing, pt. 4. p. 2256). 


The American people have repeatedly 
and in many different ways expressed 
their desire to have a system whereby 
they may pay the costs of their own med- 
ical and hospital care, on a budgeted, 
contributary basis, in advance of the time 
such care is required. Nevertheless, 
Senate bill 545 was presented in the Sen- 
ate on February 10, 1947, again offering 
the outmoded stopgap of medical care 
for the poor. That bill is another charity 
program—a particularly bad kind of 
charity program because it offers charity 
not only to the destitute but even to 
those of our citizens who are ordinarily 
self-su $ 

Recognizing the fact that large num- 
bers of people, well able to meet all the 
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usual expenses of living that can be 
budgeted, are not always able to meet 
the impact of an unexpected medical 
or hospital bill. Senate bill 545 proposes 
that we regard such persons as the proper 
objects of public charity. It would sub- 
ject the man who has always earned a 
decent living for himself and his family 
and has always paid his way to the 
process of a “means test” or an “income 
test” to determine his eligibility for pub- 
lic help in meeting the cost of, say, an 
unexpected surgical operation for which 
he cannot pay. It is a conceivable—in- 
deed, I think it is almost inevitable, that 
in time we could become a nation of pub- 
lic-charity patients under such a plan. 

Who are the people, in terms of Senate 
bill 545, “having insufficient income to 
pay the whole cost” of hospital, surgical, 
medical, and dental services? They are 
not only those who are destitute and 
needy, and who need public aid for food, 
shelter or clothing; they are also the 
majority of the population. Who among 
us does not know that there are tens of 
millions of ordinarily self-supporting in- 
dividuals who cannot afford expensive 
medical care? They are not needy for 
food, shelter, or clothing, but they are 
needy when confronted with the cost of 
expensive medical, dental, or hospital 
care. They are the “medically needy,” 
and they are the backbone of the Ameri- 
can population. 

Senate bill 545 offers Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States to provide subsidy 
toward meeting, in whole or in part, the 
costs of medical care “for ali those fam- 
ilies and individuals in the State having 
insufficient income to pay the whole cost 
of” hospital, surgical, medical, and 
dental services. It seems clear that one 
of two developments must come from 
such a plan. 

If enough money is provided by the 
Federal Government and by the States 
to pay for the services needed by all hav- 
ing insufficient income for health serv- 
ices, large amounts would have to be 
provided from general revenues and a 
large percentage of the American popula- 
tion would be getting their expensive 
medical services on a charity and sub- 
sidy basis. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] in a speech which he made on 
January 7. 1946—Appendix of the 
ReEcorD, page A77—when discussing 
housing for low-income groups, repudi- 
ated a similar proposal. The inevitable 
end of that road is public medical care, 
financed out of general revenues, for 
most or all the population. It must be 
plain to anyone who will think about 
it that Senate bill 545 is far more likely 
to lead to socialized medicine than in a 
system of contributory social insurance 
such as we propose, 

If, in the alternative, the amount of 
money proposed for Senate bill 545 is not 
sufficient to pay fur the services needed by 
all having insufficient income for health 
services, then the declared purposes of 
that bill will not be met. The program 
would serve only a small fraction of the 
people who cannot meet heavy sickness 
costs. It would fail to solve a great na- 
tional need. And it could leave tens of 
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millions of our people with the conviction 
that their Federal and State governments 
had failed them or had played a tragic 
hoax on them. 

In this connection, not that Senate bill 
545 authorizes the appropriation of only 
$200,000,000 a year of Federal money for 
medical care and $8,000,000-$20,000,000 
a year for dental care. Since the States 
are permitted to match this money by 
present expenditures for similar pur- 
poses, as well as by new appropriations, 
the additional money to be available for 
all those families and individuals in the 
State having insufficient income to pay 
the whole cost, is mainly the Federal 
money proposed under that bill. That 
amount would do little more than meet 
the medical and dental needs of the 
people who are already receiving public 
aid under our welfare programs. It 
would do little indeed for self-support- 
ing families who have great difficulty in 
1 large medical, hospital or dental 

s. 

The insurance method of handling 
medical expenses is approved by both the 
medical profession and by the sponsors 
of that bill. To be sure, they favor vol- 
untary insurance. So should we all if 
it were possible to do the job through vol- 
untary insurance. Experience seems to 
show that there is no way of achieving 
the objective—the methodical financing 
of medical expenses—on a voluntary 
basis. 

There are scattered groups of people, 
totaling to a very small percentage of our 
population, who have joined together to 
give themselves some sort of minimum 
protection against medical costs through 
their pooled contributions. Inan interim 
report submitted in July 1946 by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor it is stated: 

In 1945 approximately 75 percent of the 
populafion had no medical care insurance 
whatsoever, while 2 percent had insurance 
against one or more items of medical care 
costs. Only about 2.5 percent of the popula- 
tion, however, are known to have had what 
might be called “comprehensive” coverage, 
1. e., at least doctor's care in hospital, home, 
and office, and hospital service for illnesses 
other than those usually excluded by insur- 
ance policies, such as mental disease and 
tuberculosis. (Subcommittee Rept. No. 5, 
p. 5.) 


There is now a voluminous record of 
the countless inadequacies of such volun- 
tary plans, and the futility of trying to 
improve them by having more such sepa- 
rate plans. A similar situation once ex- 
isted with regard to old-age pensions and 
retirement funds. Private arrangements 
for retirement, prior to our national so- 
cial insurance system of old-age benefits, 
had their merits, but they, too, covered 
only a small part of the population, and 
were not adequate to meet a national 
need. There was considerable opposition 
in 1935 to Government establishment of 
old-age benefits which in 1939 became 
old age and survivors insurance, but that 
social insurance system is now accepted 
almost as a matter of course. 

The answer to our national need for a 
program of financing medical care does 
not lie in taking care of the needy or 
of those having insufficient income to 
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pay the whole cost themselves, or in 
stumbling along with little voluntary 
plans for a small fraction of the popula- 
tion. As one prominent witness said last 
year before the Committee on Education 
and Labor, at the hearings on Senate bill 
1606: 


Such programs may be helpful in spreading 
costs for families of reasonably high income; 
but they cannot by any possibility reach 
down to those families which most need as- 
sistance. Nor will it suffice to increase ap- 
propriations for the care of the indigent or 
to rely on the generosity of individual physi- 
cians. The great mass of our employed pop- 
ulation will continue to refuse pauperization 
either by the physician or the State; and 
will continue to go without medical care if 
it cannot obtain it as a right, for which 
funds have been duly set aside. (Hearings, 
pt. 4, p. 2256.) 


Mr. President, long experience shows 
that what this Nation needs is a compre- 
hensive and adequate health program, 
resting on two broad and coordinated 
bases—compulsory health insurance and 
community-wide services. That is the 
program we offer for the American peo- 
ple in the bill introduced today. 

Mr. President, my colleagues and I 
have prepared a detailed summary of our 
bill which we believe will be helpful to all 
who will have occasion to study it. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp immediately after these re- 
marks. 

There being nu objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE Act, 1947 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 

The national health insurance and public 
health bill (S. 1320) provides like its prede- 
cessor (S. 1606 of 1945-46), for a comprehen- 
sive national-health program through a 
Nation-wide system of prepaid personal- 
health-service benefits and through Federal 
grants to States for expanded health services. 
All the essential principles of national health 
insurance are maintained in the new bill. 


MAIN CHANGES FROM THE 1945-46 BILL 
Name of bill 


The 1947 bill is entitled The National 
Health Insurance and Public Health Act.” 


Decentralization of administration 


The 1947 bill establishes a system of .ocal 
administration under State-wide plans. It 
retains a provision for national funds (in- 
surance and general revenue) and national 
standards. For details see below. 

Each State, upon agreeing to observe mini- 
mum national standards, is guaranteed the 
right to administer the system for its own 
population, would be allocated a definite 
amount of money each year from the na- 
tional-health-insurance fund. The State in 
turn would allocate the money to each local 
area, The principles for the sllocations are 
stated in the law. Thus each State and 
locality would be assured a certain sum, and 
the general size of the amount (except for 
supplementary amounts needed in emergen- 
cies) would not be dependent upon the dis- 
cretion of Federal officers. 


Administration by a board instead of by a 
single Federal officer 

The administration would be under a 
board of five persons, established as part of 
the Federal Security Agency. All members 
would be on full-time salary. Three of the 
Board would be appointed by the President 
with the approval of the Senate (at least 
one of these must be a physician); the other 
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two would be ex officio, i. e, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and the 
Commissioner for Social Security. 


Explicit recognition of voluntary plans that 
provide services 
This principle was recognized in the 1945- 
46 bill. In the 1947 bill the policy is stated 
fully and definitely. 


Persons covered 


The new bill covers some groups not pro- 
vided for in 1945-46, e. g., civilian Federal 
employees and their dependents. State and 
local governments may by voluntary action 
cover their employees and their dependents. 
Needy persons can be provided for, as in the 
1945-46 bill, through action by State and 
local governments paying premiums for these 
persons into the health insurance fund. 


Other changes 


The new bill makes special provisions for 
rural areas; expands and makes more ex- 
plicit the guarantees of professional rights to 
doctors, dentists, and hospitals; removes the 
ceilings on the per diem payments to hos- 
pitals; and makes numerous additional 
changes based on criticisms and suggestions 
expressed at the hearings on the 1945-46 bill. 

HEALTH-INSURANCE PROVISIONS 
What services will be available? 

All needed preventive, diagnostic, and cura- 
tive services by a family physician of the 
patient's choice; services of specialists when 
required; hospital care; laboratory and X-ray 
services; unusually expensive medicines; spe- 
cial appliances and eyeglasses. Dental; home 
nursing and auxiliary services may be lim- 
ited in exter t, if personnel, facilities or funds 
are inadequate; but if dental services have 
to be limited, priority must be given to serv- 
ices for children. 


Who are eligible for services? 

All employed and self-employed persons. 
‘This includes all employees in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, and domestic service; em- 
ployees of non-profit institutions; farmers, 
business and professional men and women, 
and other persons in business for themselves. 
Recipients of old-age or survivors benefits, or 
civil-service pensions will be covered. The 
wives, children under 18 (or over 18 if dis- 
abled), disabled husbands, and dependent 
parents of all these insured persons are cov- 
ered. Needy persons who are not insured 
through their own earnings will qualify if 
contributions are paid on their behalf by a 
public agency. The eligibility requirements 
are set very low, so that most people can 
qualify (for example, earnings of $150 in a 
year.) 

Rights of the people and the professions 

Everyone has free choice of his doctor, 
hospital, group clinic, dentist, or nurse from 
among all the practitioners and organizations 
in the community, that wish to participate. 
All physicians, dentists, nurses, and ali hos- 
pitals and clinics meeting minimum stand- 
ards are guaranteed the right to participate 
but none is required to do so. 

Quality of service 

Through the use of consultants, laboratory 
and other dagnostic services, professional ad- 
visory bodies and otherwise, provisionis made 
for assuring high quality of services; aid 
would be made available for medical research 
and for the training of physicians, dentists 
and others. 

How financed? 


Like the 1945-46 bill, provision is made for 
the annual appropriation to the national 
health insurance fund of an amount equal 
to 3 percent of earnings (presumably to come 
from social insurance premiums to be levied 
one-half on employed persons, one-half on 
their employers). The 3 percent is calculated 
on earnings up to $3,600 a year. Additional 
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sums are to be appropriated from general 
revenues to cover specified items of service 
(dental and home nursing) and any addi- 
tional costs. The total may not exceed 314 
percent of earnings in the first 3 years or 
4 percent in the next 3 years. Congress 
would then review and, if necessary, revise 
the program and the financial provisions in 
light of experience. Present law, providing 
Federal grants to States for public assistance 
cases, is amended so that the States may use 
some of that money—along with their own 
funds—to pay insurance premiums for needy 
persons. 


How would physicians and hospitals be paid? 

Physicians (general practitioners) will be 
paid according to methods (fee-for-service, 
salary, per capita basis, or combinations) 
chosen by a majority of the physicians in an 
area. Individual physicians or organized 
groups of physicians may be paid by methods 
other than that chosen by the majority of 
those in that area. The same applies to 
dentists. Specialists will be paid by the 
method they and the insurance officers agree 
upon. Hospitals would be paid full cost of 
service. The bill provides that all payments 
must be adequate in amount. 


How administered? 


There would be a Federal administrative 
board as stated above, but the administration 
of services and funds would fall mainly upon 
the States and localities. Through State sur- 
veys, local administrative areas would be de- 
fined for medical, dental, and hospital serv- 
ices. In each area there would be a local 
administrative body which might be either 
(a) a local administrative committee which 
would be appointed by the State and which 
would in turn appoint its own executive offi- 
cer, or (b) an administrative officer appointed 
by the State, with a local advisory committee. 
The local committees of either type must in- 
elude both lay and professional representa- 
tives. National and State advisory councils 
are provided for, with similar representation, 
but all-strictly professional matters come 
under wholly professional advisory bodies. 
Personal medical records must be kept confi- 
dential, 


AID TO STATES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH PURPOSES 

The bill provides: 

1. Federal grants-in-aid to States for ex- 
panded public health services. 

2. Similar grants for expanded maternal 
and child health services, and services for 
crippled or otherwise handicapped children. 

The Federal Government would pay be- 
tween 50 and 75 percent of what a State 
spends for those two programs, with the 
largest percentage of Federal aid going to 
the poorest States. 

3. For medical care of needy persons, 
through the insurance system, the States 
would be authorized to use Federal grants, as 
well as their own funds, to pay insurance 
premiums for those who are eligible for public 
assistance, 

4, For increase in the amount of money, 
extension from 5 to 10 years and improve- 
ment of the grant-in-aid formula under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act for the 
construction of needed hospitals, health cen- 
ters, and other facilities. 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I shall 
take only a few minutes. I could not let 
this occasion pass without saying a word 
of congratulation to my friend, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], on 
his splendid speech, and also peying a 
tribute to the public spirit of our col- 
leagues who have joined with us in spon- 
soring a national health insurance and 
public-health bill which can be of ines- 
timable importance for the future of our 
country. 
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Mr. President, as you and as all other 
Senators know, I have worked for many 
years to strengthen the health programs’ 
of this country. Much has been accom- 
plished since 1935, when Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States were made available 
under the Social Security Act, for public 
health and for maternal and child- 
health services. The amounts of those 
grants have been greatly increased. 
More funds have been made available 
for medical research. Legislation for a 
hospital construction program was 
finally enacted last year. 

One program is still needed to com- 
plete the arch; a national health-insur- 
ance system is the capstone which will 
hold together all that has been done thus 
far, and will actually make the benefits 
of our medical facilities and our medical 
knowledge available to the families of 
this country. 

When I first became concerned with 
health problems, many years ago, I 
thought in terms of limited special prob- 
lems or areas of special need. Iam con- 
vinced now, and I believe the American 
people are convinced, that only a broad 
program through which every self-sup- 
porting family can meet the costs of 
medical care, will assure adequate health 
services to all our people. 

The bill we are introducing today 
represents the culmination of years of 
study, of popular discussion, and of de- 
tailed consideration by representatives of 
the professions, of labor, of consumers, 
and of many civic and welfare groups. 

I believe the program we present is 
sound and important. I trust that it will 
receive not only the consideration but 
also the support of all forward-looking 
Members of the Congress. 


REDUCTION OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME-TAX 
PAYMENTS 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the im- 
mediate consideration of House bill 1, a 
bill to reduce individual income-tax pay- 
ments. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1) to reduce individual income- 
tax payments, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Finance, with 
amendments. 


Mr. MILLIKIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Maine? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHITE. I understand it is agree- 
able to the Senator from Colorado, who 
is in charge of the unfinished business, 
and also that it accords with the desires 
of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce], that a detailed discussion of 
the bill should not start this late in the 
afternoon, and that it is their desire 
that the Senate now take a recess until 
tomorrow. I therefore move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate tock a recess 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, May 21, 
1947, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 20, 1947 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera 
Montgomery, D. D., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


O Thou immortal, invisible, and eternal 
one, who alone is God, unto Thee be 
glory and honor for ever and ever. With 
all our manifold weaknesses and with 
the consciousness of our transgressions 
we come to Thee. We thank Thee that 
Thy strength is for human weakness, 
that Thy purity is fur human sin, and 
Thy mercy is for human resentment. 
Fill us with Thy love, the love which 
springs from a pure heart, from a clear 
conscience, and from a sincere faith. 
Enable us not to deviate from these and 
lose our way in empty reasoning. We 
would accept and make Thee the out- 
ward and unselfish aim of our lives, 
knowing that the grace of our Lord is 
more than abundant. Clothe us with a 
deep sense of our responsibility that we 
may faithfully and wisely fulfill the mis- 
sion Thou hast given us. 

Hear our prayer for the sake of our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Frazier, its legislative clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 3245. An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Brinces, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. GURNEY, 
Mr, Bart, Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, 
and Mr. Typrncs to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
President pro tempore has appointed Mr. 
LANGER and Mr. CHAvez members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the 
Senate, as provided for in the act of 
August 5, 1939, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain records 
of the United States Government,” for 
the disposition of executive papers in the 
following departments and agencies: 

. Department of Agriculture. 

. Department of the Navy. 

. Department of the Treasury. 
Department of War. 

. National Archives. 

. Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

7. Federal Security Agency. 

8. National Housing Agency. 

9. Office of Temporary Controls. 

10. Office of Scientific Research and 
Dev-lopment. 

11. Selective Service System. 

12. Veterans’ Administration. 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that on tomor- 
row, at the conclusion of the legislative 
program of the day and following any 
special orders heretofore entered, I may 
be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


ASSISTANCE TO PEOPLE OF COUNTRIES 
DEVASTATED BY WAR 


Mr. EATON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 153) providing for re- 
lief assistance to the people of countries 
devastated by war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WOODRUFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1947 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3245) 
making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. TABER, WIGGLES- 
WORTH, ENGEL of Michigan, STEFAN, CASE 
of South Dakota, KEEFE, CANNON, KERR, 
and MAHON. 


THE POTATO MARKET 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am to speak on a subject which 
should be approached in a very calm and 
collected manner, and it is my hope to 
be calm, but I want to tell you this whole 
business makes my blood boil. 

I hold here in my hand a picture which 
appeared in the Washington Sunday 
Star, May 18. It is an Associated Press 
picture. The picture shows a mountain 
of surplus potatoes, some 50 tons, which 
were dumped by the Government of the 
United States on Friday, May 16, be- 
cause, it is alleged, of a glutted market, 
Here let me interpolate briefly to point 
out that the market which is said to be 
glutted is not the consumer market—for 
if an adequate supply was permitted to 
flow, prices would be reduced. The cap- 
tion under the picture indicates that 
kerosene was poured over these potatoes 
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to make them unfit for consumption. 
There is something lacking to make this 
picture complete. This picture would be 
complete if on the top of this mountain 
of surplus potatoes there appeared such 
famous advisers as Paul Porter, Chester 
Bowles, Leon Henderson, Robert Nathan, 
and Henry Wallace with the Voice of 
America microphone, 

Keep this picture in mind as I show 
you a sales slip, dated May 12, 1947, in- 
dicating that 10 pounds of white potatoes 
sold for 97 cents right here in Washing- 
ton. This means that potatoes are sell- 
ing to the consumer today for nearly $6 
a bushel at the retail level. 

Now, gentlemen, these 50 tons of sur- 
plus potatoes—and I hesitate to think 
of how many more tons at other times 
and places—were bought and paid for 
by the Government with our taxpayers’ 
money. The kerosene which was poured 
over them to make them unfit for con- 
sumption was poured over them by or- 
ders of our Government. Potatoes, as 
we all know, are one of the most im- 
portant basic food items in the United 
States and throughout the world. With 
this in mind, I want to know how in 
good conscience and sincerity can any 
representative or spokesman for the 
present administration even so much as 
mention the high cost of living? 

As we think of these tons of life-giving 
food being destroyed here in the United 
States, thus preventing this food from 
getting into the hands of people who 
need it, I am wondering how the ad- 
ministration’s experts and economists 
justify our Government’s action in view 
of the starvation situation throughout 
the world and the heavy demand on our 
own taxpayers to provide funds to keep 
body and soul together in many foreign 
lands? 

How can the administration attempt 
to justify the spending of our taxpay- 
ers’ money with one hand to destroy food 
and at the same time with the other 
hand ask our people to provide millions 
to feed a starving world? 

Yes; let us keep in our mind’s eye the 
picture of these tons of surplus potatoes 
being destroyed right here in our own 
country in order to prevent this food 
from reaching the consumers’ market, as 
we think of the $31,000,000 being asked 
to tell a wrecked and starving world 
about America. Would you like the 
Voice of America to tell a weak, despair- 
ing, and starving people the truth about 
what we are doing here in the United 
States? I hope if we have a Voice of 
America, the voice will be able to tell 
the truth and not just propaganda. The 
world is fed up with propaganda. What 
the world wants is something to eat, 
Let us give the starving peoples food in- 
stead of propaganda. I think the psy- 
chological effect of food would be worth 
a billion dollars of propaganda. Let us 
convince the world that we really have a 
great and free system of government 
here in the United States by reestab- 
lishing good American common sense and 
humanity in the administration of our 
Government. 

There is a lot of talk about commu- 
nism in the United States. Our taxpay- 
ers are being called upon for millions of 
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dollars, and probably as yet undisclosed 
billions of dollars, for use throughout 
the world to prevent the spread of com- 
munism. On the other hand, the ad- 
ministration of our Government is 
spending the taxpayers’ money to de- 
stroy food which hungry peoples need 
and which many low-income people in 
our own country are having great diffi- 
culty in buying. It would seem to me 
that such action as the administration 
has taken is driving prices still further 
up by destroying potatoes which are the 
very essence of life, and creates a most 
fertile and receptive attitude for the 
growth of communism. ~- 

The farmer wants and is entitled to a 
full and proper price for his products, 
and every reasonable person in the 
United States wants the farmer to have 
full and proper prices for his products. 
Think for a minute, however, how the 
farmers must feel who put their labor 
and sweat into raising these potatoes 
only to have them destroyed by their own 
+ Government with their own tax money. 

This particular incident is just one 
example of the type of government 
manipulation which fosters our high cost 
of living and which compelled me to in- 
troduce sometime ago a resolution call- 
ing for an over-all study of the cost of 
living. I am fully convinced now of the 
urgency and necessity of studying this 
problem with a view to overhauling the 
administration of our Government in 
‘order that it might in deed as well as in 
word aid toward the recovery in both the 
domestic and foreign situations. 

I ask the Members of this House if in 
light of the high cost of living, in light 
of a starving world, in view of the tre- 
mendous tax burden on our people, in 
view of our fight against communism, in 
view of the administration’s verbal at- 
tacks on the high cost of living, do you 
know of any sound reason why potatoes 
should at this time be destroyed as sur- 
plus when there exists so great a need 
for them for consumption? 

I hope in view of this situation that our 
Appropriations Committee and all other 
committees of this Congress will renew 
vigorous efforts to reestablish good, old 
American common sense and humanity 
in the administration of our Govern- 
ment. 


THE CONDITION OF THE CAPITOL DOME 


Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, some 
friends of mine came down from New 
York on a visit not so long ago and 
climbed the steps to the Capitol dome. 
They told me that what they saw up 
there is not pleasant to hear about. So 
a few days ago I climbed those same steps 
myself all the way up to the dome of the 
Capitol. I realize what I found up there 
is the accumulation of many past years 
but it should be corrected. There are all 
kinds of comments written and scribbled 
on the walls in red paint, lipstick, pencil 
marks, pens, knife markings, and other 
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ways, indicating various things and also 
that other people were there besides Kil- 
roy. At one place where a person has to 
go out into the open air on the trek up 
it is plain to see that over the last num- 
ber of years the pigeons have not been 
very cooperative. The condition of the 
hand rails is a disgrace and the accumu- 
lation of filth is really terrible. You will 
find that the dust and grime has lain up 
at the dome for many years, and you can 
actually with your fingers make visible 
inscriptions in the dust and grime. 

I think that situation ought to be cor- 
rected. It is a desecration of the Capitol 
and is something that cannot be con- 
doned. I think once it is cleaned up we 
ought to put a few signs up there calling 
attention to the fact that it is a crime to 
deface public buildings. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ROBERTSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp in two instances, in one to in- 
clude a letter from the National Small 
Businessmen’s Association, and in the 
other to include an address by Hon. 
Robert E. Freer, a member of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 3 OF COMMITTEE ON 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 3 of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries may meet this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 

SPEECH OF ANDREI GROMYKO 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the speech of Andrei Gromyko 
before the American Russian Institute 
in New York last night, as reported 
in the Washington Times-Herald this 
morning, is one of diplomatic double 
talk. 

The Soviet delegate insists that Rus- 
sia cannot relinquish her right of veto 
over decisions taken by an international 
control authority. At the same time, he 
states that the Soviet Union “has stood 
and does stand for strict international 
control of atomic energy.” He also talks 
of outlawing of the atomic bomb and 
other weapons of mass destruction. 
Where there is a veto there is no law. 
Where there is a veto there can be no 
strict control. The American plan of 
abolishing the veto in atomic matters is 
a step toward effective world law in 
atomic matters. Russia desires to be 
beyond the law. Gromyko talks of in- 
terference with Russian sovereignty by 
international inspection. Of course, an 
international inspection would interfere 
with Russian sovereignty the same as it 
would interfere with the sovereignty of 
the United States or any other country. 
If we are to have an effective world law 
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with regard to the atom bomb, no nation 
should be above that law. 

The Soviet delegate speaks against in- 
vestigation of so-called Russian peaceful 
production of atomic energy. The peace- 
ful production of atomic power could be 
changed to warlike production by an act 
of the will. The same atomic power 
that could drive a locomotive across a 
continent could drive a missile across an 
ocean. 

The insistence of Mr. Gromyko that 
before effective controls are set up a 
conference be first called for the prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons and other 
weapons of destruction is perhaps a 
rather clever attempt to force the 
United States first to display to Russia 
all of our weapons before an effective 
world control is established. I do not 
think that any American would be 
fooled, however, by the Russian sugges- 
tion that the United States first lay all 
of its modern weapons on the counter 
before any laws would be established to 
control the use of those weapons by other 
countries. 

The United States has shown every 
evidence of good faith with regard to the 
outlawing of these weapons that would 
destroy a large part of civilization. 

The Russians speak of scientific devel- 
opment. In fact, the whole Russian idea 
of government is one of so-called scien- 
tific materialism. Lenin and Marx dis- 
avowed spiritual values. They disavowed 
morals. But science has no morals. 

Scientists have given us the power to 
split the atom. Statesmen should give 
us the power to unite the world under 
effective laws that govern all nations. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
filing a bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to correct what I be- 
lieve is an injustice to the States of this 
Nation as a result of the recent deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the so-called Bethlehem Steel case, 
in which the State labor relations 
boards are completely ousted of jurisdic- 
tion in all dispute and representation 
cases. 

In my own State, for example, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board never as- 
sumed jurisdiction of the famous Allis- 
Chalmers strike, which has handled com- 
pletely by the State board anc handled 
so successfully that the National Board 
never sought to acquire jurisdiction. 

In the amendment which I am propos- 
ing, the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board is maintained, but 
concurrent jurisdiction is given to the 
States, and they will not be ousted of 
jurisdictic a except in those cases where 
the National Board elects to assume full 
jurisdiction. In other words, a State 
body may in many cases assume jurisdic- 
tion and decide the issue without the 
necessity of intervention by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has expired. 


THE ITALIAN TREATY 


Mr, MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in dis- 
cussing the Italian Treaty, Dorothy 
Thompson says: 

I would be against the Italian Treaty, even 
if there were a democratic and humane 
regime in Yugoslavia, because the treaty is 
unjust, stupid, cruel, dangerous, and in vio- 
lation of our solemn promises. Why must 
we aid and defend Greece against the same 
regime to which we open Italy? Is it because 
the Government of Greece is more demo- 
cratic than that of today's Italy? If we ap- 
prove this treaty, there will not long be a 
government either democratic or friendly to 
us in Italy. The harsh terms of the Italian 
Treaty is no way to stop communism. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MASON. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from Illinois on bringing 
that statement to the attention of the 
House. I agree with every word of it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include certain resolutions 
of the Mission on Christian Social Rela- 
tions of the diocese of New York. 


REMEMBER-DISABLED-VETERANS 
MONTH 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include as a part 
thereof a bill which I am today intro- 
ducing. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been asked to introduce 
a resolution by the Disabled American 
Veterans which authorizes the President 
of the United States to proclaim the 
month of June 1947 as Remember-Dis- 
abled-Veterans Month, 

It will cost no money. I think it is a 
very fine measure. It will bring to peo- 
ple’s memory the sacrifices of the men 
who have done so much for us. There 
are many things that can be done for the 
men today that are not being done, 
Many things for the benefit of the vet- 
erans could be sent to the hospitals. 
First-class entertainers could be sent to 
the hospitals. In the war great stars 
entertained the soldiers. They could 
entertain them today. Many veterans 
could be given employment. Many could 
be given housing. N 

This resolution will have a very salu- 
tary effect and will do a great deal for 
our disabled veterans, who certainly de- 
serve it. During the war it was “the 
soldiers come first.” In peace the dis- 
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abled must come first. People so soon 
forget. It is remembering that counts. 
A copy of the resolution follows: 
House Joint Resolution 204 
(By Mrs, Rocers of Massachusetts by request) 


Joint resolution authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to proclaim 
the month of June 1947 as Remember- 
Disabled-Veterans Month 


Whereas the Disabled American Veterans, 
a veterans’ organization chartered by Con- 
gress to render service to, for, and by disabled 
veterans, has designated the month of June 
as Remember-Disabled-Veterans Month; and 

Whereas the observance of such month 
of June as Remember-Disabled-Veterans 
Month is a highly desirable objective, de- 
signed to enlist the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of American organizations and individ- 
uals in the Disabled American Veterans’ pro- 
gram for all of America’s war-disabled vet- 
erans; and 

Whereas it is the patriotic duty and moral 
responsibility of all Americans to take an 
active interest in the care and rehabilitation 
of the Nation's war-disabled veterans; and 

Whereas Americans cannot afford to per- 
mit lethargy, apathy, or indifference to dull 
the public’s consciousness of the interests 
and welfare of our war-disabled veterans; and 

Whereas an important factor in providing 
security for America is for America to pro- 
vide security for its own citizens, and par- 
ticularly for its disabled veterans of the past, 
as well as of the future; and 

Whereas America can always feel assured 
that it will be enthusiastically protected and 
defended so long as America remembers to 
protect and defend its protectors and de- 
fenders: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized and re- 
quested annually, to issue a proclamation 
calling upon officials of the Government, and 
inviting the people of the United States to 
observe the month of June 1947 as Remem- 
ber-Disabled-Veterans Month, with appro- 
priate ceremonies in honor of America’s war- 
disabled veterans and, wherever possible by: 

(1) Reviewing the nature and extent of 
benefits provided for America’s war-disabled 
veterans by the Federal Government and the 
various State, county, and municipal govern- 
ments, and the adequacy of the administra- 
tion and application of such beneficial laws. 

(2) Increasing and facilitating the oppor- 
tunities for suitable and gainful employment 
for all of America's employable disabled 
veterans. 

(3) Cooperating in assistance to war-dis- 
abled veterans in readjusting themselves to 
civilian life. 


HELPING THEM To HELP THEMSELVES 


“Organized in 1920, the Disabled American 
Veterans is a congressionally chartered or- 
ganization of American citizens who were 
wounded, gassed, injured, or disabled as a 
result of their honorable service in the armed 
forces of the United States or of some coun- 
try allied with it, during time of war. The 
purpose of the Disabled American Veterans 
is to restore, as far as possible, war-disabled 
veterans to as good a position as they would 
have enjoyed had they not been disabled, 
and to make them better and happier citi- 
zens, through sympathetic understanding 
and comradely assistance in solving their 
problems. Toward this end the Disabled 
American Veterans endeavors to secure fair 
and just compensation, adequate and sym- 
pathetic medical care, and honest and profit- 
able employment for those who are em- 
ployable.” (From the United States Govern- 


- ment issued Handbook for Servicemen and 


Servicewomen of World War II and their 
Dependents.) 

Purpose of the Disabled American Veter- 
ans, as set forth in its congressional charter: 
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“To uphold and maintain the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States, to realize 
the true American ideals and aims for which 
those eligible for membership fought; to ad- 
vance the interests and work for the better- 
ment of all wounded, injured and disabled 
veterans; to cooperate with the United States 
Veterans’ Administration and all other public 
and private agencies devoted to the cause 
of improving and advancing the condition, 
health, and interests of wounded, injured, or 
disabled veterans * * *; to stimulate a 
feeling of mutual devotion, helpfulness, and 
comradeship among all wounded, injured, 


‘or disabled veterans; to serve our comrades, 


our communities, and our country; and to 
encourage in all people that spirit of under- 
standing which will guard against future 
wars.” 

DAV SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 


National Headquarters, Disabled American 
Veterans, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Service Headquarters, Disabled 
American Veterans, Washington, D. ©. 

National campaign headquarters, National 
Service Fund of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, 41 East Forty-second Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

National service officers located in all of the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospitals and Re- 
gional offices. 

Forty-six State departments. 

One thousand and five hundred local 
chapters. 

A war is ended officially by Presidential 
proclamation or congressional resolution. 
But the rehabilitation problems of the more 
than 2,500,000 disabled veterans of World 
War II, and of the handicapped ex-service 
men of previous wars, will not be solved 
until as many of these men as possible are 
made self-supporting. 

With the advent of World War II, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans quickly realized 
the tremendous added responsibility which 
that conflict would bring to the DAV in terms 
of greatly increased needs for expert, direct, 
personalized assistance to war-disabled vet- 
erans. 


1947 OBJECTIVE: “HUMAN RECONVERSION” 
World War I experience shows the way 


The experience of the DAV since World 
War I proves that the person best qualified 
to assist disabled veterans in their rehabili- 
tation problems is a fellow disabled veteran, 
especially if he is expertly trained. All DAV 
service workers are disabled veterans. All 
have undergone intensive academic and on- 
the-job training. Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
states that “these service workers are emi- 
nently qualified to give their fellow disabled 
veterans the necessary sympathetic care and 
understanding.” 

In line with the mandate in it. congres- 
sional charter, and with the full cooperation 
of the Veterans’ Administration, the DAV two 
years ago put into effect a comprehensive 
plan to expand its service program. The 
initial step was the training of 400 disabled 
veterans of World War II, to augment. the 
national service worker set-up which the 
DAV had built up during the past 25 years 
and which was already the largest service set- 
up exclusively for disabled veterans. 

Widespread support enlisted 

This service expansion program was pre- 
sented to the public and attracted wide- 
spread leadership and support. More than 
16,000 individuals and corporations contrib- 
uted toward the training of additional service 
workers, so that the needs of World War II 
disabled veterans could be met. 

Because of this support, the DAV has been 
able to shoulder its large share of respon- 
sibility in connection with the initial phases 
of World War II rehabilitation work, The 
DAV has greatly facilitated the work of the 
Veterans’ Administration and has been of in- 
estimable help to disabled veterans as their 


advocate in the preparation and presentation 
of their claims for benefits to which they are 
entitled under the law, such as medical 


treatment, hospitalization, disability com- 
pensation, insurance, etc. 


1947 service needs must be met 


The great task ahead is that of helping 
disabled veterans to complete their transition 
to useful civilian life. Every possible assist- 
ance must be given to bring about their place- 
ment in suitable, gainful employment. To 
accomplish this, the DAV has put into effect 
a national employment plan, coordinated on 
the national, state and local levels. 

Large numbers of disabled veterans will 
require service and assistance of various 
kinds over a period of years. 

The “peak service load" for disabled vet- 
erans of World War I was not reached until 
1939. It is estimated that the service vol- 
ume for World War II disabled veterans will 
reach its maximum around 1960. 

The Disabled American Veterans, chartered 
by Congress to cooperate with the Veterans’ 
Administration, is particularly qualified and 
equipped to handle the problems of these 
men, from the time they leave the hospital 
until they have been placed in suitable jobs. 


An annual, united compaign 


To take care of the continuing needs for 
specialized services to war-disabled veterans, 
the DAV conducts one united campaign each 
year to meet its budget on national, state 
and local levels. 


1947 appeal is now under way 


The money is being raised under the lead- 
ership of outstanding Americans throughout 
the country and the fund will be expended 
under their supervision. 

On or before the first day of January in 
each year, the DAV makes and transmits to 
Congress a report of its activities for the 
preceding fiscal year. including a complete 
statement of receipts and disbursements, 
audited by an outstanding firm of certified 
public accountants, 

From the New York Sunday Times of Oc- 
tober 27, 1946: 

“On a recent visit to the Capital, Mr. Lloyd 
F. Oleson, National Commander of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, caused a profound 
and almost startling impression among high- 
ranking public officials when he told them 
that he opposed any form of bonus to vet- 
erans, and that the objective of the DAV was 
to get as many disabled veterans off the 
pension rolls and onto pay rolls as was 
humanly possible. 

“Furthermore, the DAV under his leader- 
ship has begun a successful effort to help 
private industry fit disabled veterans into jobs 
which the individual members can do as well 
as they could if they were able-bodied. 

“The DAV unanimously elected Mr. Oleson 
as national commander in recognition of his 
strenuous campaign to get the disabled vet- 
eran recognized as a productive citizen rather 
than a ward of the Government.” 

Lloyd F. Oleson, national commander of the 
DAV, served in many battles as a captain with 
the First Armored Division, in Ireland, Eng- 
land, north Africa, and Italy. He received 
serious injury to his back while in combat. 

He was awarded the Purple Heart with 
three clusters, the Silver Star, and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. He was the first 
disabled veteran of World War II to receive 
the Distinguished Service Cross in the Euro- 
pean Theater, and was the first veteran of 
mandership of a major veterans organization. 
that war to be elected to the national com- 

A graduate of the University of Illinois, he 
is an attorney and former manager of the 
Ventura (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce 

“The DAV is not appealing for your sym- 
pathy nor to your patriotism, but is present- 
ing a practical plan for making useful, inde- 
pendent citizens of our disabled veterans. It 
is to be commended for its excellent work.” 
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(Robert R. Watson, past president, National 
Association of Manufacturers.) 

“General Motors’ experience has demon- 
strated that successfully placed handicapped 
workers. cease to be handicapped from the 
standpoint of earnings and productivity.” 
(H. W. Anderson, vice president, General 
Motors Corp.) 

“No man at the Ford Motor Co. is dis- 
abled * there are 6,286 men and 
women who are physically limited * * + 
all of them have handicaps similar to those 
we find in many returning veterans * ra 
every one of these employees does a full days 
work * * receives a full day's pay 
* + * their absenteeism and accident rate 
are considerably lower than those of other 
employees. No jobs were created for them. 
Instead they were fitted to the job." (Henry 
Ford II.) 

“Our experience indicates that industry as 
a whole is missing a grand opportunity to 
get some real good, willing, honest, and am- 
bitious people in their organization if they 
fail to participate in a program for the re- 
habilitation of returned veterans." (C. B. 
Masters, horological superintendent, Gruen 
Watch Co.) 

“The disabled have earned the right to work 
by the record they have made * * * we 
in America possess the knowledge and vast 
resources to create the abundant life for all 
men, well or ill—whole or maimed * * * 
it is time to put this knowledge to work to 
bring to our own communities the services 
and opportunities which will enable the 
handicapped to share equally in the common 
benefits, the common goals, and responsi- 
bilities of life in this democracy.” (Howard 
A. Rusk, M. D., the New York Times maga- 
zine.) 


COORDINATED PROGRAM OF SERVICE 


The DAV service is designed to 
help disabled veterans to help themselves. 
Coordinated on the national, state and local 
levels, it provides expert, personalized assist- 
ance, free of charge, to all war-disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

The DAV is more than an advisory and 
referral agency. It is a “one-stop” organi- 
zation, rendering a complete service to handi- 
capped ex-servicemen. It actually takes over 
the problems of disabled veterans in need 
of assistance and does all the work necessary 
for their solution. 

Ninety percent of all disabled veterans are 
capable of working at gainful employment. 
And they are eager to work. The aim of the 
DAV is to help them to make as complete a 
transition as possible to productive civilian 
life. Experience has shown that the best way 
to maintain the morale and self-respect of 
disabled veterans is to help them to become 
self-supporting through gainful employ- 
ment. 

On the three levels, the DAV’s services to 
disabled veterans include: 

National 

Advice and assistance in connection with 
their claims for governmental benefits, such 
as disability compensation, hospitalization, 
insurance, vocational training, and employ- 
ment. 

The objective is to make disabled veterans 
productive assets to their families, their em- 
ployers, their communities, and their 
country. 

The DAv's services on the national level 
are furnished through its Nation-wide set-up 
of expertly trained i National Service Work- 
ers, located in all of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration regional offices throughcut the 
country 

‘These service workers, all disabled veterans, 
are devoting their lives to the service of their 
fellow disabled veterans. 


The training course consists of 6 months 
of intensive study at the American University 
in Washington, D. C., followed by 18 months 
of on-the-job training. 
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State 


State departments of the DAV cooperate 
with national service headquarters, princi- 
pally in connection with the DAV’s employ- 
ment efforts to “find the man to fit the job, 
or the job to fit the man.” 

Each State department has appointed a 
State employment officer. He in turn has 
selected, and cooperates closely with, the 
employment officer of each chapter in his 
State. 

On the State level, the DAV cooperates with 
the Veterans’ Administration and State 
veterans’ programs. 

State departments also act. as liaison for 
rural communities where no chapters have 
been established. In such cases, the State 
department either assists the rural commu- 
nity in starting a chapter, or arranges for a 
nearby chapter to handle the additional 
service and welfare work. 


Local 


On the local level, the DAV does some of 
its most effective work, because it is in the 
home community that the fight for rehabili- 
tation is won or lost. 

In local communities the DAV's services 
range from the paramount function of help- 
ing disabled veterans to make a successful 
transition to useful civilian life, to morale 
work such as delivering needed comforts to 
hospitalized veterans, and helping the fami- 
Hes of deceased veterans. 

DAV chapter employment officers confer 
with many small employers, who employ the 
majority of all workers. 

The DAV service worker is experienced in 
selective placement of disabled veterans. 
He apprises handicapped ex-servicemen of 
existing job opportunities, and informs em- 
ployers of the availability of capable disabled 
veterans. 

“The disabled veteran must be assisted to 
return, not to a life of pensions and invalid- 
ism, but to an active and productive career 
among his working fellow Americans, as a 
self-reliant, self-supporting, self-respe ting 
American. 

“The Disabled American Veterans repre- 
sents in its name, in its purpose, and in its 
accomplishments, those veterans who have 
been disabled in the service of their country. 
They, more than any others, deserve first call 
on all we can do. 

“The DAV has been of great help to us In 
this important work. We welcomed its help 
in the past. We count confidently upon it 
for the future, 

“I know that a free people can never forget 
the men whose blood was spilled to keep them 
free.“ (Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs.) 

“The disabled man is not a handicapped 
worker when he is properly placed. He is 
steadier, more careful and less inclined to ab- 
senteeism; and he generally turns out equal 
or superior work.” (L. B. Schwellenbach, 
Secretary of Labor.) 

“If responsible citizens do not act to assist 
the veteran, to answer his questions, provide 
him with the opportunities he needs, inte- 
grate him into community life, make him feel 
that he is a vital part of the home-town 
team, then he may feel that he is an outsider. 
He may become disgruntled and embittered. 
He will face the danger of being exploited by 
unscrupulous men.” (Maj. Gen. Graves B. 
Erskine, USMC, Administrator, Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration, U. S. 
Department of Labor.) 

“Hand-outs, either by the Government or 
the public, do not bring about the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled veterans. The DAV has 
learned, through 25 years of experience since 
World War I, that the real answer is service— 
expert, direct, personalized—which will make 
the handicapped ex-serviceman self-support- 
ing and self-respecting. The best way to help 
disabled veterans to help themselves is to 
contribute generously to the National Service 
Fund of the Disabled American Veterans. Na- 
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tional headquarters is located at 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York, N. Y.“ (Lloyd 
F. Oleson, National Commander, Disabled 
American Veterans.) 

“I am certain that the American public will 
support heartily the National Service Fund 
which is now being raised to expand and 
maintain the Disabled American Veterans’ 
free rehabilitation services.” (Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, Chief of Staff of the Army.) 


1947 NEEDS 


To carry on the national service program of 
the Disabled American Veterans in 1947, the 
following budget of minimum requirements 
must be raised. As more fully explained in 
previous pages, the DAV is placing principal 
emphasis on helping disabled veterans to get 
jobs and to resume normal, productive, 
civilian lives. ` 
Training course: 


Training and maintaining 118 
disabled veterans now study- 
ing at the American Univer- : 
sity. Washington, D. CO $75, 000 

On-the-job training and main- 
tenance of 167 disabled vet- 
erans who have been gradu- 
ated from the American Uni- 
versity and have been assigned 
to regional offices of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration through- 
out the country 

National service program: 

Maintenance of national service 
headquarters in Washington, 
D. C., including claims, medi- 
cal, insurance, civil-service, 
and employment departments; 
coordination of field work 
with Veterans’ Administration 
central ofice and other Gov- 
ernment agencies; research 
and statistical work 250, 000 

Maintenance of 95 full-time 
national service workers 
throughout the country, in- 
cluding salaries of secretarial 
and clerical assistance, travel, 
and other incidental costs in 
connection with operating 
service ofnleces 

Employment: 

Cost of maintaining and ex- 
panding employment program 
on the national level, includ- 
ing contact officers to cooper- 
ate with Government and pri- 
vate agencies, employers, and 
CE oY ae LESS SP RSP T 

Public-education program, inten- 
sive national program to edu- 
cate the general public as to the 
needs and abilities of disabled 
veterans and to show disabled 
veterans how they can help 

themselves. 175, 000 


275, 000 


350, 000 


125, 000 


In addition to the national budget, funds 
must be raised in each of the States for the 
activities of the State departments and local 
chapters, in order to carry out the coordi- 
nated service program on the national, state 
and local levels. 

The National Service Fund of the Disabled 
American Veterans is sponsored by leaders in 
every walk of life. It is endorsed by the 
President, the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, and officials of the armed forces. 

The Governors are serving as honorary 
chairmen for their respective States. 

The fund is administered by the board of 
trustees of the Disabled American Veterans 
Service Foundation. On the board are men 
of outstanding administrative ability and 
wide experience in veterans’ affairs. All have 
a keen sense of patriotism and social re- 
sponsibility. Trustees are elected from vari- 
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ous parts of the country to give the board 
national representation. The board in- 
cludes: William E. Tate, chairman, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John D. Ames, Illinois; John J. 
Bradley, brigadier general, United States 
Army, retired, New York; Lewis L. Clarke, 
New York; Laurence Curtis, Massachusetts; 
Miles H. Draper, Florida; James L. Monnahan, 
Minnesota; Lloyd F. Oleson, California; Irving 
J. Phillipson, major general, United States 
Army, retired, New Jersey; Arthur W. Procter, 
New York; Millard W. Rice, Washington, 
D. C.; Dow V. Walker, Oregon. 

“Leaders in every community in the coun- 
try should participate in this campaign. 
Every American should do his part in this 
movement to help all of America’s disabled 
veterans to help themselves.” (Charles Ship- 
man Payson, chairman.) 

The following are a few of the more than 
16,000 individuals and corporations whose 
financial support is making it possible for the 
DAV to meet its increased responsibilities: 
American Airlines, Inc.; American Car & 
Foundry Co.; American Locomotive Co.; 
American Maize-Products Co.; American 
Surety Corp.; American Sugar Refining Co.; 
American Rolling Mill Co.; American Thread 
Co.; American Tobacco Co.; Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co.; Armour ê: Co.: Atlas Corp.: 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bache & Co.; Baker & 
Co.; Balaban & Katz Corp.; Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co.; Bayer Co. Division of Sterling 
Drug, Inc.; Belmont Park War Relief; Blyth & 
Co.; Breed, Abbott & Morgan; Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co.; Cartier, Inc.; Celanese Corp. of 
America; Chicago Bridge & Iron Co.; Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co.; Climax Molybde- 
num Co. Commonwealth Edison Co., Chi- 
cago; Commonwealth & Southern Corp.; 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc.; Continental 
Baking Co.; Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York; Continental Ilinois National Bank 
& Trust Co.; Coverdale & Colpitts; Crane Co.; 
Cudahy Packing Co.; Cuneo Press; Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc.: Thomas A. Edison, Inc.;: 
Eversharp, Inc.; Marshall Field & Co.; First 
National Bank of Chicago; General Aniline & 
Film Corp.; General Bronze Corp.; General 
Electric Co., Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.; 
Greyhound Corp.; Gulf Oil Corp.; Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank; Henry Heide, Inc.; 
Hudnut Sales Co., Inc.; E. F. Hutton & Co:; 
Inland Steel Foundation, Inc.; International 
Business Machines Corp.; International Har- 
vester Co.; International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lambert 
Pharmacal Co.; Lamborn & Co., Inc.: Lamont, 
Corliss & Co.; Lever Bros. Co.; Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Lon- 
don & Lancashire Insurance Co.; Lumber- 
man’s Mutual Casualty Co.; Mandel Bros., 
Inc.; Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc.; Lau- 
rence M. Marks & Co.; Marsh & McLennan, 
Inc.; Metallic Lathers Union; Montgomery 
Ward & Co.; Northern Trust Co.; Pabst Brew- 
ing Co.: Paramount Pictures, Inc.; People's 
Gas Light & Coke Co.; Prentice-Hall, Inc.; 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; Procter & Gamble Co.; 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois; Pull- 
man, Inc.; Quaker Oats Co.; Reader’s Digest 
Association, Inc.; Refined Syrups & Sugars, 
Inc.; Remington Rand, Inc.; Rustless Iron & 
Steel Co.; J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp.: 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation; Sharon Steel 
Corp.: L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriter, Inc.; 
St. Regis Paper Co., Socony- Vacuum Ou Co.;: 
Sperry Corp.; E. R. Squibb & Sons; Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey); Standard Railway 
Equipment Manufacturing Co.; J. P. Stevens 
& Co.; Swift & Co.; Symington-Gould Corp.; 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; Time, Inc.; Unexcelled Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc.; Union Bag & Paper Co.; 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co.; United Air 
Lines; United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp.; 
United States Gypsum Co.; United States 
Potash Co.; United States Trucking Corp.; 
Vanadium Corp. of America; William R War- 
ner & Co.; Westinghouse Electric Corp.; Wil- 
son & Co.; F. W. Woolworth Co.; Worthington 
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Pump & Machinery Corp.; William Wrigley, 
Jr., Co. 
NATIONAL SERVICE FUND OF THE 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
National Campaign Headquarters, 
41 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 


THE LABOR RELATIONS ACT OF 1947 


Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for J minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include therein an edito- 
rial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, each day 
the papers are filled with propaganda, in 
both advertising and editorial form, with 
reference to the labor legislation which 
has just passed the House and the Sen- 
ate. Members of Congress are also re- 
ceiving multitudinous letters in an at- 
tempt to influence them while the con- 
ference is in progress. However, all of 
the propaganda of those articles, edito- 
rials, and letters fail to show a real 
knowledge of what Congress did, what 
the facts of the hearings were, and what 
the debates disclosed. 

I was therefore very much pleased to 
read an editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News, written by John S. Knight, the 
other day, which gives an understanding 
statement of the measures in question. 
For this reason I hope you will take time 
to read it, and I am therefore including 
the editorial as a part of my remarks. 

(The editoriel referred to follows:) 

CONGRESS’ Fam LABOR BILL REPRESENTS 

NATION’s WISH 

Ever since the United States Senate voted 
68 to 24 to restrict labor abuses, Big Labor 
has let out an anguished cry that the bill 
is un-American, destroys our freedom, ahd 
is definitely a trend toward fascism. 

What the union leaders really fear is that, 
if the Senate bill becomes the law of the 
country, an equitable and just method of 
dealing with labor relations will replace the 
autocratic powers enjoyed by the unions 
since the early days of the New Deal. 

There is nothing in the bill that deprives 
any American citizen of his constitutional 
rights or liberties. The bill does endeavor 
to correct the inequities and injustices of the 
Wagner act. It is not a punitive measure 
because under its provisions, no one is to be 
punished. 

REFLECTS VOTE OF LAST FALL 

The thumping 68-to-24 majority which the 
bill received came as an unpleasant sur- 
prise to big labor, but it accurately repre- 
sented the will of the people who voted last 
November to curb labor’s power. 

Under the protective provisions of the 
Wagner Act, big labor's arrogance dissipated 
much of the good will which could have been 
retained by even an occasional manifesta- 
tion of statesmanship. 

The people were fed up with ill-timed 
strikes, jurisdictional disputes, irresponsible 
leadership and labor’s take-it-or-else atti- 
tude. 


The 1946 elections gave them an opportu- 
nity to register a protest and they did it 
effectively. 

In the past they have administered similar 
rebukes to big business when they thought 
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business and industrial leaders were out- 
rageously defaulting their public responsi- 
bilities. 


LABOR COACHES CRY “POLITICS” 


Some of labor’s apologists, including Ed- 
win A. Lahey, of our Washington staff, charge 
that “Republican leaders in Congress are 
more interested in putting President Tru- 
man on a spot for 1948 than they are in 
prescribing for specific problems in our in- 
dustrial society.” y 

Most Americans are more likely to agree 
with Walter Lippmann’s studied conclusion 
that “even with its defects, the Senate bill 
is a statesmanlike effort to carry out the 
popular will—that laws be enacted which 
will regulate the power of union labor.” 

The Constitution provides that “all legis- 
lative powers herein granted shall be vested 
in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

The Senate and House labor bills have 
been passed after months of public hearings 
and debate. 

They represent thoughtful, independent 
legislative action in keeping with the peo- 
ple's will and in sharp contrast to the spine- 
less servitude of the American Congress un- 
der Roosevelt. 

If it is Mr. Lahey's idea that Congress 
should pass only those laws which are ac- 
ceptable to the President, he is saying, in 
effect, that we need no Congress at all. 

If it is labor’s idea that Congress is not 
following the wishes of the people, its lead- 
ers are suffering from a self-imposed and 
wishful myopia, 

If it is anyone's idea that the welfare 
of the Nation is being jeopardized whenever 
Congress and the President disagree, they 
have too little faith in democracy. 


EFFORT NOW IS FOR VETO 


Big labor is now concentrating its efforts 
upon obtaining a Presidential veto of the 
final bill that will emerge from the House- 
Senate conference. 

One of the devices being used is an attempt 
to persuade the President that the bill was 
passed with undue haste. “Actually,” says 
the New York Times, “few bills have ever 
received the thorough consideration, the 
careful preparation, and the searching de- 
bate which this measure has received. 

“Hearings on it were begun by a Senate 
committee on January 23, almost as soon as 
the new Congress convened. On February 5 
the House instituted its own independent 
hearings. Thereafter, over a period of many 
weeks, both committees took testimony from 
witnesses representing many points of view 

and many interests: Government officials, 
university professors, businessmen, and 
trade-unionists themselves. 

“The actual drafting of the two bills was a 
studiously slow and careful process, marked 
by frequent committee votes on contentious 
points. When the House bill reached the 
floor it received a full-dress debate. The 
Senate bill has been the chief business of 
that branch of Congress ever since debate 
on it was begun on April 23.“ 

In the light of that record it should be 
remembered that the Wagner Act, labor's so- 
called Magna Carta, was introduced by Sena- 
tor WAGNER on May 15, 1935, and passed after 
1 day's debate. 

By comparison, labor’s charge that the 
present bills were passed in haste and with- 
out adequate consideration is not supported 
in fact. 

PHONY EVILS AID CAMPAIGN 

Big labor is also endeavoring to mislead the 
public by conjuring up all sorts of horrible 
consequences should the Taft-Hartley bill 
become law. 

On a national ABC network show, the 
American Federation of Labor presented a 
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skit in which that traditional ogre, the boss, 
chortles with a cat-and-canary grin: 

“Soon as they pass them bills you boys’re 
gonna be running around these machines 
like jack rabbits. You're gonna sweat again.” 

Then Superman of the AFL radio show 
interjects: 

“If these bills are passed, wages will be 
slashed, purchasing power will diminish 
sharply, the chief market of the farmer and 
of industry will be destroyed, production will 
be cut for lack of buying, millions will lose 
their jobs. * * è Your voice, the voice 
of the American people, is the only thing 
that can kill these slave-labor bills.” 

In other words, according to these mental 
Juveniles, everyone but labor is preparing to 
commit economic suicide. 

REJECTED GOAL OF EMPLOYERS 

To unionists who object that the Taft- 
Hartley bills will ruin labor, we quote Senator 
BALL, of Minnesota: 

“A lot of employers would like to see us 
regulate very extensively the internal affairs 
of the unions. I thought that the idea be- 
hind the Republican platform was to get the 
Government out of interfering with the daily 
lives of people and organizations. It seems 
to me that if we take away the monopolistic 
special privileges of the unions * * * 
they can run their internal affairs any way 
they like, and I don’t think it is any part of 
the Government’s business.” 

That statement sounds like good American 
doctrine to us. No meddling with internal 
union affairs nor any mollycoddling of 
business. 

WILL THERE BE ONE BIG VETO? 

There is much speculation that the Presi- 
dent signed the portal-to-portal bill in order 
to pave the way for a veto of the labor bill. 

This is based upon the premise 
that, while Big Labor «xpressed public dis- 
approval of the portal-to-portal bill, union 
leaders will be content to settle for the one 
big veto they have in mind—any labor legis- 
lation that comes out of the House-Senate 
conference, 

Since President Truman has publicly de- 
clared several times that corrective labor 
legislation is sorely needed, there is a distinct 
possibility that he may sign the bill while 
disapproving some of its provisions. 

Should he veto the measure, the country 
will be put on notice that the only way to 
obtain remedial labor legislation is by elect- 
ing a Republican President in 1948, 

We are certain that thought has occurred 
to Mr. Truman as well. 

JOHN S. KNIGHT, 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OWENS. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. There is a statement 
in the Communist Daily Worker this 
morning, signed by William Z. Foster, 
head of the Communist Party, and Eu- 
gene Dennis, the secretary of the party, 
who is now being prosecuted for con- 
tempt of Congress, demanding that the 
President veto whatever labor legislation 
is passed by this Congress. 

Mr. OWENS. That is the criticism 
of most of these articles; the authors 
show no understanding of the facts. 


THE HAZARDS OF BUSINESS 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include an article from the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
war thousands and thousands of con- 
tracts with the Government were on a 
cost-plus basis. The more the contrac- 
tors spent the more they made. It re- 
minds me of the old ditty: 

Pokey. pokey, buy and take; 

The more you spend the more we make. 


I notice from the Wall Street Journal 
of April 30 that the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
reports a consofidated net loss of $19,- 
284,680 for 1946. 

This Kaiser-Frazer outfit is one that 
had many, many contracts under and 
for the New Deal, spending the people’s 
money. Now that they are spending 
their money, they find it is not so easy 
to make a profit, that they have got to 
watch their pennies. They find also that 
it is not easy to manage a private busi- 
ness and make a profit. It is time more 
people realized the Government cannot 
continue under cost-plus contracts or the 
Government will keep losing. 

(The editorial referred to follows:) 


KAISER-PRAZER REPORTS CONSOLIDATED NET LOSS 
OF $19,284,680 IN 1946—PRODUCTION UP- 
SWING IN APRIL, COMPANY SAYS, WILL PUT 
FIRM ON PROFITABLE OPERATING BASIS 
WitLow Run, Micu.—Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

reported a consolidated net loss for 1946 of 

$19,284,680 in its first annual report mailed 
to stockholders. 

At the same time the company revealed a 
production upswing for April. This, Edgar 
F. Kaiser, vice president and general man- 
ager said, will put the auto firm on a profit- 
able operating basis. 

Mr. Kaiser disclosed that more than 400 
cars per day were turned out during the 
latter part of April, and that the corporation 
had scheduled the production of 10,000 auto- 
mobiles in May and 12,000 in June. 

He said these schedules would be increased 
if Continental Motors Corp. meets its engine 
commitments. 

With this greatly increased production 
forecast, Kaiser-Prazer should show substan- 
tial earnings in the second quarter, Mr. 
Kaiser added. 

The statement shows that the loss for the 
year 1946 includes all the expenses for en- 
gineering, design, and preparation for pro- 
duction of automobiles, no part of which was 
deferred. 

The report which was signed by Henry J. 
Kaiser, chairman, and Joseph W. Frazer, pres- 
ident of the company, said that despite ma- 
terial shortages, the company has shown 
steady progress in automobile production 
since the first seven cars rolled from the as- 
sembly lines last June. In September, 1,120 
cars were built, November 4,089, January 
7,141, and approximately 8,000 in April. More 
than 37,500 Kaiser and Frazer automobiles 
have been turned out at the Willow Run 
plant to date. Approximately 2,600 of these 
cars are in transit or are in the hands of 
dealers, 1,100 are being used by the dealers 
as demonstrators, while the rest of 33,800 
were sold to the public. 

Kaiser-Frazer Corp. and subsidiaries report 
for year ended December 31, 1946, net sales 
of $11,504,443 and miscellancous income of 
$153,529, making total income of $11,657,972. 
Costs, expenses. and other deductions totaled 
$31,037,375 and minority interest was $94,722, 
leaving a net loss for the year of $19,284,681 

Consolidated balance sheet as of December 
31, 1946, shows total assets of $46,287,879. 
Cash was $7,226,096; inventories $13,486,072; 
current assets $25,696,353, and current lia- 
bilities $13,879,007. Capital surplus was $50,- 
466,274 and deficit from operations amounted 
to $20,057,402. There were 4,000,000 common 
shares outstanding. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and to include 
therein an address by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN] before 
a gathering at the Rice Hotel in Houston, 
Tex., on May 17, 1947, which was broad- 
cast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude ccrtain excerpts. 

Mr. YOUNGBLOOD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a radio address he delivered 
over radio station WJR in Detroit on last 
Saturday evening. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix and include a 
radio speech he made recently. 


THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN 
MEXICO 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks 
and include therein a newspaper article 
and a letter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Press recently carried a story under a 
Phoenix, Ariz., dateline, quoting Robert J. 
Kleberg, president of the King Ranch, 
and brother of our former Texas col- 
league, as making some rather serious 
charges concerning the campaign to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease in 
Mexico. 

Believing that these charges should 
not go unchallenged, I asked Dr. Bennett 
T. Simms, Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, to 
comment on them. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I would like to in- 
clude at this point a copy of the United 
Press article together with a letter from 
Dr. Simms replying to the charges con- 
tained therein: 

CATTLE DISEASE FUNDS MISUSED, KLEBERG Says 

PHOENI, Ariz., May 9.—American funds in- 
tended to eradicate the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico are being used in such a way 
as “to permanently fasten the disease on 
Mexico and assure its spread to the United 
States,” Robert J. Kleberg, Jr., president of 
the world’s largest ranch, charged in letters 
received here Friday. 

The head of the King Ranch made the 
i Negation in a three-page signed analysis“ 
of the program financed by the United States 
to slaughter all cattle in the infected zone 
below the border, 

HE MAKES CHARGES 


Kleberg said the effectiveness of the pro- 
ram depended on disposal of slaughtered 
animals by burial in quicklime on the prem- 
ises. He charged that the cattle were being 
taken to slaughterhouses and the meat dis- 
tributed for human consumption, which 
“means a permanent source of reinfection is 
maintained,” 
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The rancher added that it was difficult to 
believe “that it was planned that way, but 
an analysis certainly leads to that 
conclusion,” 

“It would be normal for animals ‘in herds 
not yet affected’ to be moved to slaughter- 
houses provided they have not been exposed 
to infection,” wrote Kleberg. “But it is ab- 
normal that the United States pay for these 
cattle and let the Mexican Government pock- 
et the proceeds from their sale.” 

The Texan pointed out that Congress ap- 
propriated $9,000,000 to pay for the program, 
earmarking $7,500,000 to pay for cattle 
slaughtered. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
ADMINISTRATION, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C, May 14, 1947. 
Hon. GEORGE W. GILLIE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Dr. GILLIE: Reference is made to our 
telephone conversation yesterday regarding 
some comments made by Mr. R. J. Kleberg 
concerning the foot-and-mouth disease 
eradication campaign in Mexico. 

We do not believe that Mr. Kleberg has 
been fully informed regarding this cam- 
paign. The basic policy agreed upon as offer- 
ing the greatest promise of ultimate success 
in Mexico was formulated at the meeting of 
the Animal Industry Sub-Commission of the 
Mexican-United States Agricultural Commis- 
sion. Resolution III adopted at that meet- 
ing gives the reasoning underlying this policy 
decision as given in the attached Supplement 
No. 1 to Summary of Developments in the 
Mexican outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
The campaign involves a combination of the 
drastic slaughter method ip the outlying in- 
fected zones with a program of orderly mar- 
keting within the main infected zone of live- 
stock from herds where the disease has not 
appeared and herds which have been infected 
but have since entirely recovered and are 
apparently healthy at the time of marketing. 

Mr. Kleberg is critical of the administra- 
tive action taken under the laws authorizing 
the Department to participate in the Mexi- 
can campaign. We feel that the actions of 
the Bureau and others in the Department 
have been fully in accord with the program 
outlined to the Congress when appearances 
were made before the committees to explain 
the need for legislation and give the esti- 
mates of the initial expenditures. In addi- 
tion to the printed record of the hearings be- 
fore these committees we quote here for 
ready reference the printed statement of 
justification which accompanied the Depart- 
ment's request for funds: 

“Foot-and-mouth disease has become so 
widespread in Mexico that the facilities of 
that country alone are insufficient to cope 
successfully with the problem. Under the 
cooperative campaign proposed pursuant to 
Public Law 8, approved February 28, 1947, 
an extremely rigid quarantine will be estab- 
lished and maintained around the area where 
the disease presently exists. Susceptible 
animals and dangerous products will be pre- 
vented from moving out of the quarantined 
area, and no animals will be allowed to move 
into the area except for immediate slaughter, 
All susceptible animals in newly infected and 
directly exposed herds or flocks will be dis- 
posed of by immediate destruction on the 
premises, followed by thorough disinfection.” 

“Contribution of the United States: It is 
planned that approximately 150,000 cattle 
will be slaughtered before June 30, 1947, 
These animals will be purchased by the joint 
board, their price being computed on a 
weight basis. The average cost will be about 
$50 per head. The purchase price for these 
cattle is estimated at $7,500,000, which ex- 
pense will be assumed by the United States 
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through the joint board. To facilitate the 
purchase of these cattle, funds will be trans- 
ferred to the joint board to make these pur- 
chases. Cattle not destroyed will be turned 
over to the Government of Mexico for slaugh- 
ter for food purposes. Any moneys received 
through their sale wil. be used by the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico in furtherance of the 
campaign, in addition to other services ren- 
dered by Mexico. 

It is agreed that the disposal of apparently 
healthy herds within the infected zone by 
shipment to consuming centers for slaughter 
is a slower process than the one always used 
in this country. However, the infection al- 
ready exists in these consuming centers in 
the infected zone and it is intended that they 
will be left until the last of the cleanup. 
The products and byproducts of the slaugh- 
tering are to be consumed or destroyed with- 
in this area. In the meantime the liquida- 
tion by destruction or shipment for slaugh- 
ter of all susceptible animals in the area, if 
accomplished, will obviate the setting up of 
new centers. The purpose, of course, is 
gradually to pinch out the infection by this 
means. This will allow time for education 
of the people, for providing replacements for 
work stock, consisting in many districts al- 
most entirely of work oxen, and to take other 
measures to prevent complete demoralization 
of the economy of the region. Of course, the 
success or failure of these methods rests to 
a very considerable extent upon the effective- 
ness of the quarantine maintained around 
the main infected zone. This matter is re- 
ceiving the close attention of the United 
States section of the Joint Commission tn 
Mexico and there is evidence that the quar- 
antine methods are being constantly 
improved. 

As all products derived from animals 
slaughtered are to be consumed or destroyed 
within the area the movement of any such 
out of the area and the use of them in pro- 
visioning ships or planes or other carriers 
are precluded, 

Along with the organized effort to eradicate 
foot-and-mouth disease in central Mexico, 
measures have been and are being taken to 
guard our borders against the possibility of 
the appearance of the disease in the northern 
States of that country. It is recognized that 
a land boundary is not nearly as effective a 
barrier against introduction of the infection 
as are oceans or seas. Hence, if the disease 
penetrates into northern Mexico it must be 
expected that there will be occasional out- 
breaks in this country notwithstanding our 
best efforts along the border. However, as all 
interests concerned are aware of that danger 
and therefore will exercise the utmost watch- 
fulness, any center of infection appearing 
here should be quickly discovered. With that 
advantage and with energetic action follow- 
ing there is every reason to believe that we 
shall be able to arrest and eradicate any out- 
break that may occur in this country with all 
possible speed. 

Very truly yours, 
B. T. Suums, 
Chief of Bureau. 


THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, if we are to believe what we 
read in the papers we can come to but 
one conclusion, that the warehouses of 
this country are bulging with sugar just 
as the granaries of the ancient Pharaohs 
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were bursting with stored wheat, corn, 
and barley. 

This food should be made available to 
our housewives so that the American 
diet may be improved. Cakes, preserved 
fruits, pies, bread, and all the other edi- 
bles that have been common to the 
American table for a century before the 
recent war ought to be prepared once 
again in home ovens. People are unable 
to maintain our usually high standard 
of living unless more sugar is distributed 
per capita. You will remember how 
Joseph in the Bible opened the granaries 
of ancient Egypt when the people hun- 
gered. It is time a modern Joseph came 
forward and opened the warehouses of 
sugar so that the American family may 
have an adequate supply for which we 
have all hungered for so long. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SCHWABE of Oklahoma asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
in three instances and include excerpts. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recor in three instances and include a 
newspaper article by Constantine Brown, 
an editorial from the New York Post, and 
a letter addressed to Members of the 
House. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uranimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress by Dean Alfange. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the extension may be made. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the REcorp and include an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Sunday 
Post. 


A WARNING AGAINST COMMUNISTS IN 
UNIONS 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include an article by Mr. Dubinsky ap- 
pearing in the New York Times maga- 
zine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Congréss is about to enter 
the final stages of its antilabor program, 
which was inaugurated with the Eight- 
ieth Congress, it would be well to stop, 
look, and listen. I have long been a 
friend of labor, and while with many 
other of its friends, I recognize that some 
remedial legislation is needed, I feel cer- 
tain that the bitterness engendered by 
the definitely hostile legislation this 
House has already passed and the legis- 
lation which is likely to result from 
the conference with the other legislative 
body on the hill, will only drive labor, 
in its efforts to retain its hard-won gains, 
to the left. 

We know that communism has already 
infiltrated into many of our labor unions, 
We also know that the real leaders of 
American labor realize the dangers of 
this infiltration and are endeavoring to 
stem it. Oppressive legislation will only 
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make the task of these true labor leaders 
more difficult and will give strength to 
the communistic effort to bend labor to 
the Moscow line. 

The fight against communistic in- 
filtration is well told by that distin- 
guished labor leader, David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, and a vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, in an article entitled “A Warn- 
ing Against Communists in Unions,” 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on May 11 last. I commend 
this article to my colleagues for their 
thoughtful reading. 

The article, which I include herein by 
unanimous consent, is as follows: 


A WARNING AGAINST COMMUNISTS IN UNIONS 


MR. DUBINSKY SAYS THEIR AIMS AND SPIRITS ARE 
HOSTILE TO THE POLICIES OF TRADE-UNIONISM 


What Communists do in the trade-unions 
of any country vitally affects the welfare and 
security of its entire people, and not merely 
its organized labor movement. 

No organization in American life has been 
immune from Communist penetration. Obe- 
dient to centralized direction, Communists 
have bored within church bodies, educational 
institutions, women’s clubs, scientific groups, 
and, believe it or not, businessmen’s associa- 
tions. 

But the labor unions have been their spe- 
cia] target. Without control of the trade- 
unions the Communists would be lost. The 
unions form their economic base. Without 
direction of the key workers’ groups, their 
other “transmission belts” would be useless. 
The workers’ organizations are the largest 
and most vital nongovernmental body in the 
community. They are primarily dedicated 
to improving working conditions, to raising 
living standards. They are part of a delicate 
mechanism of modern life, the core of human 
engineering. The influence of organized la- 
bor reaches far beyond its 13,000,000 members 
or their families. 

For this reason the significance of Commu- 
nist operations in trade-unions can scarce- 
ly be exaggerated. Like termites, they bore 
into the house of lahor, but are not an in- 
tegral part of the structure because the spirit 
and aims of totalitarian communism are 
totally distinct from and hostile to the ideals 
and policies of free trade-unionism. 

Free trade unionism may have its faults, 
but they can be remedied because essentially 
the processes of these unions are democratic, 
even though, at times, they may fall short 
of the ideal. 

But communism, in unions and other or- 
ganizations, is conspiratorial. It is based on 
the elimination of majority rule. It aims to 
establish the one-party state as the sole 
power over all groups. The unions, they are 
convinced, are the stepping stones to this 
goal. 


The Communist technique is simple. The 


party agent forms the acquaintance of a 
member of a union which is marked for 
capture. They form a “cell” or “fraction” of 
a few like-minded members. With the help 
of the party agent a program is prepared. 
Naturally, it follows the Communist Party 
line. 


At the outset, the party representative's 
choice falls on a unionist who knows some- 
thing about parliamentary procedure. Then 
the stage is set. The innocent is introduced 
to an important party functionary or well- 
known party speaker; he is taken to cocktail 
Parties and dances and no time is lost in in- 
troducing him to attractive partners. 

The next scene is at the union meeting. 
Hardly is the gathering called to order be- 
fore the Communist “fraction” starts to 
work, A member or, better still, a stooge or 
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“innocent” makes a motion. The debate is 
on, It may and frequently does last long 
into the night. Slowly the members who 
want some sleep slip out of the room. As 
they do, the Communist tide rises, A vote 
may be taken at 1 or 2 o'clock in the morning. 
The party-liners win. 

Sounds simple, does it not? It is simple. 
And yet that is the way the followers of Stalin 
have captured trade unions. The same pro- 
cedure used at national conventions results 
in the Communist capture or control of the 
larger units 

The Communists cannot act single-handed. 
They must have help. They must be part 
of a crowd, of a “united front” or a “popular 
front,” whatever the name may be. Because 
they know what they want, because they are 
skilled in parliamentary tactics, and use any 
methods or weapons and because they reject 
no trick or device, they make headway. 

But the Communist “fraction” does not 
always plant its own member in the union 
president’s office. This place is often re- 
served for the ambitious opportunist who is 
ready to “play along.” The “fraction” may 
even seek out a pliable promising non-Com- 
munist Party man to bear the title of presi- 
dent and thus serve as a good cover for the 
actual party control of the union. If he 
stands for the party program, that is enough. 
Of course the real job, such as secretary- 
treasurer and organizational director, must 
go to strict party men. 

The whole Communist apparatus is highly 
centralized—“democratic centralism” is the 
phrase. But forget the “democratic.” That’s 
camouflage. The machinery is geared for 
quick action, for when the party line is 
“handed down” it must be obeyed with blind 
military discipline. There is no time for de- 
bate, only for “discussion and approval.“ 

The Communists refer to themselves as the 
“vanguard” of labor. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. They have disrupted 
many unions with their factional quarrels 
and have left in their wake many saddened 
and disillusioned members, destroyed busi- 
nesses and blasted hopes. Far from being 
“progressive,” as they claim, they are really 
“dynamic reactionaries,” as someone has 
called them. 

To them ethics and morality are “bour- 
geois” virtues. Therefore, in the unions, as 
elsewhere, they will support a conservative 
or reactionary if he should oblige them by 
favoring a pro-Soviet or proparty line. 

Many cases are at hand to prove this as- 
sertion. Indeed, we can show examples of 
union leaders who have dipped into their 
organizations’ treasuries and grossly mis- 
managed union affairs without any condem- 
nation by the Communists. In such cases 
the Communists have jumped hard on any- 
one who has tried to unseat the financially 
delinquent and incompetent non-Commu- 
nist “friend of the Soviet Union.” 

As self-constituted champions of the Negro 
race the Communists have never faltered 
in praise of their alleged attitude on race 
discrimination. Yet they have never crit- 
icized the head of one of the Nation's im- 
portant unions who is known to be largely 
responsible for drawing the color line in his 
own organization. 

Why? This union official, though not a 
Communist, has, out of vanity, or ignorance 
perhaps, permitted his name to be used as 
a sponsor of Soviet “front” outfits. 

In another important union the national 
president has winked at Communist domina- 
tion of local activities in two important 
metropolitan areas. By this concession he 
has bought off criticism of his administra- 
tion of union affairs. This officer even sits 
at labor conventions with men he knows are 
Communist leaders of his affiliates. 

It is evident that vanity and lack of prin- 
ciple by non-Communist unionists have a 
bearing on the reasons why pro-Communist 
elements make headway in the mass work- 
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ers units. Opportunism is a quality that is 
found everywhere, 

Even in our own international union any 
local officer, no mattter how conservative or 
incompetent, can avoid criticism by Com- 
munists and even obtain their support by 
merely endorsing some resolution favoring 
Russian foreign policy or the party line. 

To Communists the yardstick of a union 
leader's “progressivism” is not the soundness 
oi his labor policies but his readiness to ap- 
prove Kremlin policy. That is why I con- 
sider them totalitarian reactionaries. 

The fact is that real progressive unionists 
are the foremost targets of these leftists 
while conservative unionists are quite safe 
from their onslaughts. The reason is simple. 
The liberal unionist knows the score. He is 
wise to Communist machinations. He can 
find his way through the jungle of double 
talk raised by the “saviors of the working 
class.” This will explain why the ILGWU 
has been the butt of bitter Communist 
assaults for so many years. 

Although our union is free of the Com- 
munist menace today, it was not always so. 
In 1926 the Communist Party through its 
demagogic propaganda and exaggerated 
promises was able to attract many of our 
members. It thus managed to obtain con- 
trol of our New York organization and suc- 
ceeded in plunging the coat and suit in- 
dustry into a general strike. After a futile 
8-week struggle the local Communist lead- 
ers had had enough. They were ready to 
come to a settlement, but the Communist 
Party, feeling that the Moscow line was 
about to change, ordered their agents in- 
side the union to continue the strike— 
against their better judgment and against 
the interests of the workers. 

The strike ended disastrously after 18 
more weeks of futile agony on the picket 
lines in order to justify the Communist 
class struggle dogma. This terrible fiasco, 


however, unseated the Communists in our- 


union. Since then, most of the leaders of 
that strike have broken with Communist 
totalitarianism and have returned to the 
union. These same leaders are now the 
most effective fighters against Communist 
influence and domination. 

It took 10 years for us to recover from 
the criminal and stupid Communist-led 
strike of 1926, which cost $3,500,000 and left 
in its wake a chaotic industry and a crip- 
pled union. 

Other unions are going through the same 
experience we have had. Now and then the 
curtain is pulled aside and we see what is 
happening. Take the case of Joseph Curran, 
of the ClO's National Maritime Union. He 
knows the story from the inside. He says 
that 500 Communist Party members domi- 
nate his union of 80,000 members through 
tactics "no different than those practiced by 
the Nazis when they destroyed the trade- 
union movement of Germany.” 

By means of its cells the Communist Party, 
according to Mr. Curran, was able to take 107 
out of 150 elective offices in this union, one 
of the most strategic in the Nation's life. 
These 107 officials, says Mr. Curran, are “more 
interested in assuring that the National 
Maritime Union becomes a stooge union of 
the Communist Party than they are in keep- 
ing it an instrument belonging to the rank- 
and-file seamen who built it.” 

Interference by the Communist Party in 
union elections, finances, and strike policies 
was but recently exposed by J. A. (Pat) Sul- 
livan, president of the Canadian Seamen's 
Union, an affiliate of the Canadian Trades 
and Labor Congress. 

For years prior to his frank confession of 
Communist affiliation Mr. Sullivan repeat- 
edly denied that tie. He did so, he says, in 
order to win two elective positions—secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Canadian Trades and 
Labor Congress and head of the Canadian 
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seamen’s organization, strategic posts from 
which he could serve the Communist Party. 

The Communists are desperately working 
day and night to get control of progressive 
unions. With these as a base they can then 
launch their attacks on more conservative 
union citadels. Once in control of a few key 
progressive unions they have a toehold in the 
inner circles and policy-making body of the 
whole labor movement. This is no small 
achievement. It means representation on 
committees and bodies of all sorts, visiting 
the President, for example, having an entree 
to important Government departments, and 
gaining access to what might otherwise be 
secret information, and, naturally, passing it 
on to the party commissars. 

One Communist-dominated union sud- 
denly conceived the idea of organizing 
workers in the Panama Canal Zone. Over- 
night the organizer flew to that strategic 
area. In a comparatively short time the 
union boasted 13,000 members there. Was 
this display of activity solely an interest in 
trade-unionism? 

I will not deny that Communists, at times, 
fight to improve the lot of the wage earners 
but only when such a policy coincided with 
the interests of the Soviet rulers. If it is to 
their advantage to forego demands on their 
employers, to neglect grievances, to engage 
in the maximum of class collaboration, they 
will do so. 

Take their attitude toward President 
Roosevelt. When the New Deal was sponsor- 
ing important social legislation, Earl Browder 
saw in it “the clearest example of the ten- 
dencies toward fascism.” Roosevelt's labor 
policies, according to Mr. Browder, consti- 
tuted “the American brother to Mussolini’s 
corporate state with state-controlled labor 
unions Closely tied up and under the direc- 
tion of the employers.” 

Subsequently, when the party line 
changed, no praise of Roosevelt was too great 
for Mr. Browder. However, during the Hit- 
ler-Stalin pact this ersatz fuehrer thundered 
in Madison Square Garden, The Roosevelt- 
ism of the New Deal has capitulated to reac- 
tionaries.” 

Yet the moment Russia was forced into the 
war by Hitler everything changed again. The 
Communists buried their class struggle the- 
ory temporarily and they stopped strikes 
abruptly because they were no longer inter- 
ested in embarrassing our defense prepara- 
tions or sabotaging aid to Britain. In fact, 
they glorified F. D. R. in terms second only 
to those held in reserve for Stalin. In this 
and in their temporarily servile submission 
to American employers they had but one 
motive: to serve Russian interests, not those 
of the American people. 

The unions under Communist domination 
reflected this sudden change faithfully be- 
cause they are completely wired for Commu- 
nist sound. Read their organs and you will 
learn that as soon as Russia entered the war 
they abandoned their campaign against lend- 
lease and frowned on any interruption of 
production, In this period, one of the largest 
of these Communist-dominated unions even 
espoused an elaborate incentive production 
plan of the type denounced by labor for many 
years as speed-up. It is hardly necessary to 
emphasize the reason, 

For purely Communist purposes, the needs 
of Russian foreign policy, the Communists 
have brought discredit to the time-honored 
weapon of trade-union picketing. They 
threw a picket line around a hotel to inter- 
fere with a dinner officially tendered to Win- 
ston Churchill by the city of New York. In 
another instance Philip Murray had to inter- 
vene to prevent the Communist-dominated 
New York City CIO-industrial council from 
proclaiming a 2-hour city-wide political 
strike. The strike was called ostensibly to 
support another CIO union—also in the Com- 
munist orbit. 

Harry Bridges, who runs the west coast 
longshoremen’s unions, is familiar with all 
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the curves in the Communist Party line. 
When American cooperation with the Soviet 
Union was the order of the day during the 
war he boldly proclaimed the idea of ex- 
tending the no-strike pledge beyond the war 
period. But he dropped this line when the 
war ended and the party line changed. Be- 
hind this changed expression is his belief, 
shared by other Communist Party line follow- 
ers, that the political strike is more impor- 
tant than the economic strike. Keep that in 
mind, It is important. The reason is ob- 
vious. The political strike is a revolutionary 
weapon. The economic strike is not, 

What would happen if the Communists 
should gain control of the American trade- 
union movement? 

Let Tomsky, prominent Russian trade- 
union leader, a suicide in one of the party 
purges, give the answer: 

“If for a moment we could imagine that 
tomorrow all the trade-unions of Germany 
would march hand in hand with the German 
Communist Party, we would have no doubt 
that a Soviet government would be estab- 
lished there within 5 minutes after that 
combination of forces took place. 
If we could imagine for a moment a combi- 
nation of the trade-unions with the Com- 
munist Party of England, then a Soviet gov- 
ernment would rapidly spring up also in 
England.” 

Obviously, the extent to which Conimu- 
nists succeed in capturing posts and securing 
domination over unions vitally concerns the 
entire Nation and not merely the particular 
labor body affected. 

Present-day France affords a striking and 
tragic confirmation of this truth. The Com- 
munists in France now dominate the General 
Confederation of Labor, No doubt the Com- 
munist party in France owes much of its elec- 
toral strength to the stranglehold it has over 
the great trade unions in the metal trades, 
coal fields, transportation and other key 
labor organizations.. Through its airtight 
control of the trade-unions, the Communist 

has, whenever it so desired, exercised 
veto power over the French Government’s 
economic policies. Because of this Com- 
munist control of the General Confederation 
of Labor, the numerically largest political 
party in Prance is one whose policies are con- 
trolled by a foreign power and not by its 
membership. 

We must never forget that the Communists 
took to resistance in France not when their 
own country was attacked but only after 
Russia was invaded. What a menace this 
development is to the stability and security 
of France is clear to all, 

In many important respects, the situation 
now prevailing in Italy is similar. 

Were the Communists ever to exercise 
such domination over the American trade- © 
union movement and thereby secure such 
a decisive political position, our own country 
would find itself just as unstable and in- 
secure—its national independence vitally 
sapped—at the mercy and whim of a ruth- 
less, foreign, totalitarian dictatorship. 

Liberais render a distinct disservice to the 
Nation when they allow themselves to be 
used as fig leaves, front men or transmission 
belts by the Communists. Some liberals de- 
liberately allow themselves to be thus used; 
others may do so unwittingly. But in both 
cases such liberals lend most vital prestige 
indispensable to Communist success, 

Non-Communist trade-union leaders who 
join with the Communists in united front 
movements render an equally distinct dis- 
service to the people as a whole and to 
organized labor in particular. 

The present trend in the country against 
communism has so far resulted only in an 
increasing number of union members get- 
ting on to the Communist game. Some lead- 
ers of trade unions have left their posts in 
disgust because of their belated realization 
as to what the Communists have been doing 
right under their noses. But though more 
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and more rank-and-file workers in Com- 
munist-dominated unions are waking up to 
the fact that they have been used as dupes 
by the Communist Party, the Communists 
have not yet been dislodged from the con- 
trol of any unions which they have been 
holding in their grip. In recent months the 
Communist Party has been put on the de- 
fensive and has lost some ground. But it 
continues to maintain its stranglehold on a 
number of unions, 

How much strength do the Communists 
have in the unions? It is impossible to give 
an exact figure of their trade-union mem- 
bership. 

Today the Communist Party claims 70,000 
members. Let us assume that 35,000 of these 
are in the unions. That would give the 
party a maximum numerical strength of 
0.0027 percent of the 13,000,000 trade-union 
members. But despite their insignificant 
numbers, the Communists and their fellow- 
travelers and party-liners dominate 12 to 15 
out of 40 national CIO unions. They have 
a strong bloc on the CIO executive board. 

None of the 110 national unions of the 
AFL is dominated by Communists, but they 
do control locals of an undetermined number, 
though not many. 

It is safe to say that no important labor 
union in the United States has more than 
2 percent Communist membership. Because 
of their devious methods of operation, how- 
ever, the Communists and their followers 
wield an influence far out of proportion to 
their numbers. It is truly a case of the 
Communist tail in some cases wagging the 
trade-union dog. 

The real danger from the Communists in 
trade-unions is that they control strategi- 
cally placed workers in key industries such as 
communications, transportation, shipping 
and maritime and electrical manufacturing. 

Here and there influential labor leaders 
have felt they could use the Communists to 
their advantage. Uniformly, this policy has 
been a failure, sometimes a disaster. The 
history of the CIO is abundant proof of my 
statement. Free, democratic trade-unionism 
and communism do not mix. One cancels 
out the other. To be free, the unions must 
keep the Communists out of leadership which 
they would use to advance their party inter- 
ests, 

How can this be done? We start from the 
assumption, which is a fact, that up to now 
the totalitarian success in trade-unions has 
been scored largely by default. The Com- 
munists have broken through open doors. 

Today the constructive trade union leader 
who is fighting the infiltration of Commu- 
nists into his organization is faced with other 
grave obstacles. Curiously enough, these 
hindrances come from those antiunion legis- 
lators, on the national and State levels, who 
presumably are opposed to communism but 
who at the same time are doing all they can 
to break down the trade unions and thereby 
help to strengthen the Communist position. 

Every antiunion law passed by Congress 
becomes a trump card in the hands of the 
Communists, Weaken the trade-unions and 
you open wide the dikes for Communist prop- 
aganda to rush through. Nearsighted “reg- 
ulators” of trade-unionism in our legislative 
halls are the best pals the Communists could 
wish for in this country. 

It is sheer nonsense for anyone to believe 
the Communists have a monopoly of organ- 
izational skill. They can be beaten by the 
conscious combined will of the progressive 
and democratic forces within the unions. 
Over and over again our experience in the 
ILGWU has supported this contention. 

A local of tre ILGWU with a membership 
of 25,000 held an election recently. It has 
less than 500 avowed or known Communists. 
Yet, because of their energy, discipline, un- 
scrupulousness in creating false issues and 
propagandistic activity, they polled 5,000 
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votes. Suppose only 9,000 members had gone 
to the polls. Less than 600 Communists 
would have taken control of a local with such 
a huge membership. Only because the pro- 
gressive forces were alert, were well led and 
were able to bring 80 percent of the members 
out to vote did they succeed in defeating 
the Communist-led forces 3 to 1. 

Therefore, to meet the situation, trade- 
union progressives must: 

1, Put at least as much energy in organiz- 
ing the majority as the Communists do in 
organizing the minority. 

2. Enlightened trade-unionists do not have 
to ban Communist propaganda to stop party 
infiltration. Outlawing the Communist 
Party from the political arena or Communists 
from trade-union membership is not an effec- 
tive way of combating them. We must rely 
on education and discussions of daily prob- 
lems confronting labor, on the systematic 
enlightenment of our members about the 
grave issues facing us. 

3. We must do everything we can to bring 
home to the rank and file the importance 
of attending their local meetings and sharing 
in the responsibilities of union membership. 
They must lead in handling grievances in the 
shops and factories. They must serve on 
committees that administer the policies of 
the union, no matter how dull this work 
seems to be—remembering that if progres- 
sive unionists fail in these tasks the Com- 
munists will undertake them for their party 
purposes. 

4. Local unions should make it obligatory 
for members to attend meetings and par- 
ticipate in elections in order to insure that 
all decisions reflect the will of the majority. 
This would serve as the most effective bar- 
rier to Communist minority control of unions. 

Local unions must work out practical ad- 
ministrative methods of stimulating all mem- 
bers to take part in every phase of union 
life, to take time and patience to interest 
members in such a program. Efforts must 
continue despite discouragement. 

5. As trade union leaders we must be tire- 
less in our efforts to solve the daily problems 
of the wage-earners in improving their work- 
ing conditions, living standards and safe- 
guarding their political rights and interests. 

6. Constructive unionists must refrain 
from competing with Communists or others 
in making extravagant “pie-in-the-sky” 
promises that cannot be fulfilled. 

If we follow these rules we can easily over- 
come the Communist nuclei in the trade 
unions in every test of strength. These 
strepto-Communist cells, like those of other 
diseases, thrive in darkness and ignorance. 
They do not multiply in unions where lead- 
ers and members are alert, honest, and 
competent. 

What the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union has been able to do since it 
routed the Communists 20 years ago every 
progressive American labor union can do 
today. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who may address themselves to the Navy 
appropriation bill in the Committee of 
the Whole this afternoon may have op- 
portunity to revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

A WARNING AGAINST COMMUNISTS IN 
UNIONS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


May 20 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LYNCH] 
who just addressed the House has in- 
serted in the Record exactly what I have 
in my pocket. I intended to do the same 
thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read that article. 
It is a most revealing statement by Mr. 
Dubinsky, a man who knows what he is 
talking about. Here is the leader of a 
great labor organization sounding a 
warning to the American people of the 
menace and threat that communism has 
proven itself to be among labor unions. 
Communism is here to destroy labor 
unions, because labor unions do not ex- 
ist under a communistic form of gov- 
ernment. They may compete one plant 
against another for the benefit of the 
state but beyond that they cannot or- 
ganize, nor can they strike against the 
government. 

I am delighted that the gentleman 
from New York has seen fit to put that 
article in the Record, because if he had 
not, I would have done so myself. 


TERMINAL LEAVE BONDS FOR EX- 
SERVICEMEN 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, it seems that House bill 3 provid- 


ing for cash payment of the GI terminal 
leave bonds is getting nowhere fast. 
There seems to be some objection to this 
bill because it might unbalance the 
budget or disturb the cash position of 
the Treasury. I have therefore intro- 
duced another bill, H. R. 3521, which will 
not do any one of these things, at the 
same time the GI’s may get their money. 
This bill would make those bonds negoti- 
able at face value plus interest to the last 
day of the month in which the bond was 
delivered to a purchaser. 

Now, no one, department or bureau 
can object to this procedure. At the 
present time the veteran holding termi- 
nal leave pay bonds is being discrimi- 
nated against as a bondholder since they 
cannot be exchanged for money. There 
is not another single Government bond 
issued by this Government that the 
holder of that bond cannot get the cash 
on, except the terminal leave pay bonds 
that have een issued to these GI Joes. 
He was discriminated against in that he 
was not given terminal leave until H. R. 
4051 became law and after he got the 
terminal leave pay bonds, he is being dis- 
criminated against in that he cannot re- 
ceive cash for these bonds, whereas all 
other bondholders can get the cash 
within 60 days to 6 months. 

My bill H. R. 3521 repeals that harsh 
section in H. R. 4051 which provides 
that “such bonds shall not be negotiable 
and shall not be transferred by sale, ex- 
change, assignment, pledge, hypotheca- 
tion, or otherwise,” thus making the 
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holder of the terminal leave pay bonds 
powerless to use these bonds for 5 years 
which is like giving a soldier a gun with- 
out ammunition, or an old rusty musket 
whose trigger will not work. My bill pro- 
vides that the veteran can use these 
bonds. He can sell them and get the cash 
and in selling his bonds he will not lose 
anything. As a matter of fact, he prob- 
ably will make a little, since the bonds 
are such good investments that they 
probably will sell at a premium. There 
are many banks and other investors 
anxious to acquire such securities at 2% 
percent interest. It will not make any 
difference financially to the Government, 
since it has to pay the bonds together 
with accrued interest at the expiration 
of 5 years, anyhow. I hope that every 
Member of this Congress will cooperate 
in getting this bill passed. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp and include an editorial. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recor and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the New Orleans Item. 

Mr. HUBER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include an article appearing 
in Business Analyst. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include a letter 
by one of the boys from my district who 
was one of the six who took the oath at 
the Elbe 2 years ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMP asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a radio address de- 
livered on Thursday, May 15, by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and also to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial appearing in the 
Nashville Tennesseean concerning the 
Supreme Court decision in the Freight 
Rate case. 

Mr. STIGLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Times. 

Mr. MONRONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two clippings ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post last 
Sunday. 

Mr. KENNEDY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include two letters and one 
telegram from a veterans’ organization, 
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Cambridge, Mass., endorsing the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Montana asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp and include two 
newspaper articles, one letter, and one 
resolution. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include an ad- 
dress he delivered at Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
address by Mr. Charles Luckman. 


PRO-COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

aue was no objection. 

S. Mr. Speaker, there 
was ps be on the desk of each Member 
of this House yesterday morning a pub- 
lication known as Survey Graphic, which 
contained 129 pages of outrageously vile 
and nauseating anti-Southern, anti- 
Christian, un-American, and pro-Com- 
munist tripe, ostensibly directed toward 
the elimination of the custom of racial 
segregation in the South. 

The principal articles in this lying, 
preposterous, pusillanimous, dirt-fling- 
ing tirade against the white people of 
the South are the brain children of a 
couple of renegade crackpot newspaper- 
men who list themselves as Mississip- 
pians, although I never heard of either 
of them. Most of the other poppycock 
was written by meddling un-American 
purveyors of hate and indecency from 
other parts of the country. 

Now, as a southerner, a white man, 
and an American, I resent these continu- 
ous unwarranted and uncalled-for at- 
tacks on my people, and I am not going 
to stand by and see them go unanswered. 

These are the same people who today 
are striving toward doing away with our 
democratic form of government by the 
infiltration of their communistic the- 
ology into our everyday thinking and 
living. They would see America de- 
stroyed through mongrelization and 
moral degeneration, as other great na- 
tions in history have fallen and been de- 
stroyed. 

I would suggest that you consign this 
filthy, slimsy instrument of evil to the 
nearest furnace and then bury the ashes 
so that its foul smell will not linger in 
the nostrils of the American people— 
and heed the words of a real champion 
of the welfare of the Negro race—Abra- 
ham Lincoln—who said the following in 
a speech in Charleston, Ill., on September 
18, 1858: 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever 
have been, in favor of bringing about in 
any way the social and political equality of 
the white and black races—that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of making voters 
or jurors of Negroes, nor of qualifying them 
to hold office, not to intermarry with white 
people, and I will say in addition to this that 
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there is a physical difference between the 
white and black races which I believe will 
forever forbid the two races living together 
on terms of social and political equality, and 
inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they 
do remain together there must be the position 
of superior and inferior, and I, as much as 
any other man, am in favor of having the 
superior position assigned to the white race. 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR FUTURE 
LEADERS OF LABOR AND MANAGE- 
MENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and also to include 
an address by Charles Luckman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. Charles Luckman, the president 
of one of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns, made a proposal in a speech on 
May 15 which is worth the serious con- 
sideration of all thoughtful Americans. 
He proposes a broad educational program 
to make full use of all of our educational 
facilities. He says that it is about time 
for us to declare war on ignorance. He 
takes the position that if we can afford 
to spend $20,000,000,000 a year on recrea- 
tion, alcohol, and beauty preparations, 
we can afford to spend an additional 
$3,000,000,000 for knowledge and under- 
standing so vital to our democratic way 
of life. He proposes, too, that we make 
a fresh approach to our industrial con- 
flict by providing an educational pro- 
gram for the future leaders of labor and 
management. 

Mr. Luckman offers to provide $100,000 
of the $1,000,000 needed to set up the 
management-labor program. Tt is Mr. 
Luckman’s view that much good can be 
derived from living together and study- 
ing together by leaders of management 
and labor. 

It gives me great pleasure to call your 
attention to this proposal of a leading 
industrialist who in the space of a very 
few years and at a very early age has 
risen, through his own efforts, to a posi- 
tion of great power and importance in 
American business, and who is now 
demonstrating a broad capacity for 
leadership. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP CURLEY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
when death calls a leader of men, one 
who has been a great and good man, 
a deep feeling of regret results. 

This is particularly so when Providence 
takes from our midst the spiritual leader 
of any faith, who by his action, his con- 
duct, and his effort to do good, so favor- 
ably impresses others that he becomes 
an inspiration and an example, and thus 
leads the way for those who follow to 
become better men and better women. 
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The Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
archbishop of Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, was such a spiritual leader. For 
over 40 years as a priest, as a bishop, 
and an archbishop of the Catholic 
Church, he served his God and his coun- 
try in a brilliant, courageous, and con- 
structive manner. 

He dedicated every moment of his life 
to the service of God and country. He 
can truly be called a great priest and a 
great American. 

Archbishop Curley first began his 
priestly duties in Deland, Fla.; from that 
day forward and until the day of his 
death he evidenced by his efforts his love 
of the poor and the underprivileged. 

The archbishop recognized the impor- 
tance of education to the individual. He 
recognized its value in making better 
citizens and, as a result, a better coun- 
try. He exemplified education produc- 
tive of fine and noble character. 

Despite his long illness, he unstint- 
ingly devoted himself to his duties as the 
spiritual leader of his archdiocese and 
never for a moment shirked the great 
responsibilities of his trust. 

The people of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington in particular, and the people of 
our country in general, will mourn deeply 
his death, whether they be Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew. 

Archbishop Curley will be long remem- 
bered for his efforts to create better un- 
derstanding among men. His lifetime 
work of constructive effort among men 
of all creeds wil: mark him well on the 
pages of history. 

A great churchman and a great citi- 
zen has taken the journey into the great 
beyond. However, his spirit and the in- 
fluence of his work for God and country 
will live forever. 


CALFNDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on tomorrow, Calendar Wednes- 
day, be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Recorp in two instances 
and to include in one an article by Col. 
Harris Hull on air power, and in the other 
a statement by former Secretary of State 
Byrnes. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California askec and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in the Record and include three 
short articles from a Long Beach paper. 


MERCURY 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ore- 
gon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
reported that we have large stock piles of 
mercury in the country, and that the 
Stock Pile Board, therefore, is not con- 
cerned about the present condition of the 
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mercury-producing mines of the United 
States. Mercury is a vital defense metal. 
Regardless of whether or not the stock 
piles of mercury are now considered ade- 
quate, our mines should be kept in a posi- 
tion so that they might be immediately 
able to turn out this needed metal for any 
emergency. . 

Unfortunately, the reluctance of the 
Stock Pile Board to purchase mercury 
from domestic sources and the fact that 
large quantities of cheap metal are com- 
ing in from other countries are ruining 
our mercury-mining industry. An in- 
adequate tariff also contributes to this 
situation. Not many years ago, some 140 
mercury mines were operating in this 
country. Now a scant half dozen are in 
a position to produce at all, and these 
may be shut down at any time. The cost 
of reopening these mines in time of emer- 
gency would be infinitely greater than 
the cost of reasonable stimulation by the 
Government. 

If we are to have feeling of national 
security, we must make certain that we 
will not want for strategic and critical 
materials in time of war. Adequate 
stock piles are insurance and will tide us 
over until closed mines can be reopened, 
but I call attention to the fact that it is 
during the time of emergency that we 
need all of the equipment, power, and 
men for other purposes which would be 
consumed by reestablishing closed mer- 
cury mines. I believe, therefore, the Gov- 
ernment should stimulate the production 
of mercury and other strategic minerals 
during peacetime to make certain that 
we have at least a nucleus of a going in- 
dustry as a policy of national insurance. 

Bills on this subject and to accomplish 
the purposes herein referred to have been 
introduced by the gentleman from IIll- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], the gentleman from 
Nevada (Mr. RUssELL], the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Harxess], the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. HILL], and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MEYER]. 
I call the attention of the House to these 
bills and urge that the principles em- 
bodied in them be enacted into law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp and include a report entitled 
“American World Intelligence.” 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a proposed amend- 
ment to the bill, S. 814. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House I know that you 
are just as sincere and honest and anx- 
ious to do the things that will further 
the interests of this country asIam. I 
know that so much of your time is em- 
ployed and that you use most of your 
waking moments considering important 
matters. But I do hope and fervently 
pray that this particular session of the 
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Congress will not close until we have 
written into law a bill that will improve 
our present old-age-pension program. 

I think we ought to pay our old-age 
pensioners who are entitled to receive 
the money, by check, directly from 
Washington through the United States 
mail without a lot of red tape. These 
good old folks who are entitled to re- 
ceive this money should get it without 
having so much of it deducted for ad- 
ministrative costs and I hope and fer- 
vently pray that we can do something 
for them along this line. 

WASHINGTON POST STIRS RACE 
*TROUBLE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
endorse what my distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] said a 
moment ago about this inspired, con- 
certed drive against the white people of 
America, and especially of the Southern 
States. 

‘The one agency that has done the 
white people of the District of Columbia 
more harm and has probably done the 
Negroes more injury than any other 
is the Jewish-owned Washington Post, 
which is continuously trying to break 
down segregation in the District of Co- 
lumbia and stir up race trouble by forc- 
ing Negroes into white theaters, restau- 
rants, hotels, picture shows, and public 
schools. 

If they keep up their drive until they 
stir a race riot in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Post may reap the wrath 
of an outraged public. 

A few days ago our Committee on Un- 
American Activities went to Hollywood, 
Calif., and uncovered a conspiracy of 
treason, if you please, that is shocking 
to the American people. The Commu- 
nist cartoonist for the Washington Post 
comes out yesterday with a cartoon mak- 
ing fun of that investigation, trying to 
destroy its influence with the Congress 
of the United States. This morning it 
carries a full-page Communist advertise- 
ment smearing and maligning the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

The people of California by the thou- 
sands have appealed to us, and the peo- 
ple who are legitimately engaged in the 
moving-picture industry in Hollywood 
have appealed to us to clean up Holly- 
wood and put a stop to the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda through the 
moving-picture shows. 

Yet when we send our committee out 
there and the ablest men in California, 
who know more about it than anybody 
else, come before the committee and give 
the information that is a shock to the 
people of America, we find this Commu- 
nist cartoon and this Communist adver- 
tisement in the Washington Post. 

As I said, this paper is doing the Ne- 
groes more harm than good. It is doing 
its own people more harm than good and 
stirring up trouble for the white gentiles 
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of the District, without doing the people 
of the rest of the country any good. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired, 


LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION ACT 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 2123, an act 
to amend the Locomotive Inspection Act 
of February 17, 1911, as amended, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

On page 2, strike out lines 19, 20, and 21, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
ninetieth day after the date of its enact- 
ment.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. - 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. DIRKSEN asked and was granted 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include a resolution by the 
Peoria County Bar Association. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SHURA VOZILOVA 
LEWIS AT WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6, 1947, a very attractive lady of Russian 
birth made an address at Western High 
Schoo] in Washington, D.C. This stirred 
up considerable public interest, not only 
here but in other sections of the country. 
I think the matter is of such moment 
that perhaps the address ought to speak 
for itself. So I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include a 
verbatim copy of this address that was 
taken and notarized by the stenographer 
as a true and exact copy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that I am afraid 
he is making a mistake. If that speech 
is placed in the Recorp it will be frank- 
able, and they can have millions of copies 
of it printed and sent out under some- 
body’s frank, who is in sympathy with 
them, and distribute it all over America. 
I do not know whether the gentleman has 
thought about that or not 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The District Com- 
mittee discussed this matter yesterday 
and proposes to have a meeting this week 
for the purpose of further discussion. 
Obviously, if we are going to arrive at an 
ultimate conclusion in the matter, the 
full text of the address should be made 
available to the Members. 
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Mr. RANKIN. I have read the speech 
and I agree with the gentleman thor- 
oughly. I have told the head of the 
school system in the District of Columbia 
that that principal should be removed, 
because he knew that. woman was a 
Communist. He had heard her before. 
He took her out there and imposed her 
upon the boys and girls at the Western 
High School. I agree with the gentle- 
man thoroughly, but I doubt the advis- 
ability of making this speech frankable 
and embalming it in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. With extreme det- 
erence, I am still of the opinion that the 
text ought to be made available, because 
the language must speak for itself. Iam 
of the opinion that this may represent 
some very subtle propaganda, and the 
best way to deal with it is to bring it out 
in the open. 

Mr. RANKIN. Further reserving the 
right to object, let me say that there 
never has been such a drive against 
American institutions as the Communists 
are making in this country today. They 
insidiously pick out parts of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp which favor them and 
publicize them throughout the country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I rather fancy the 
matter will be adequately and suitably 
dealt with when the committee concludes 
its deliberations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IHi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]? 

There was no objection, 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


ADDRESS OF MRS. SHURA LEWIS BEFORE WESTERN 
HIGH SCHOOL ASSEMBLY, MAY 6, 1947 

Introduction (by Mr. Danowsky, principal) : 
“In this world of confusion there is a country 
about which there is much wondering today, 
We are particularly fortunate in having a 
speaker today who was born and raised in 
the Ural Mountains in that great country— 
Russia. I have heard her speak on a number 
of ocerssions and asked her here today 
because I know you will enjoy hearing what 
she has to say.” 

Mrs. Lewis: “As I came here today I felt 
myself almost at home because it reminded 
me of Russia when I went to school there. 
The general assemblies, students, classes, and 
teachers brought me back. Right now I feel 
myself like a pupil. 

“I was raised under different conditions. 
I was born in 1916 in a very small village 
below the Ural Mountains. There were 70 
houses in my village. There were no schools 
until 1922. My father and mother were 
farmers and working always in the land. I 
have three brothers who are older than I 
am. I graduated from elementary school in 
my village and after that I was sent to sec- 
ondary school to another village because in 
my village there was no school where I could 
continue my education. 

“The secondary school was located about 
40 miles from my native village. I studied 
there for 3 years. That school was called 
Youth. Here we studied agriculture, his- 
tory, literature, art, mathematics, and also 
we paid very much attention how to culti- 
vate the land and how to milk the cows, 
[Laughter.] 

“All the subjects we were trying to learn 
in that way so we could use it after gradua- 
tion. As soon as I graduated this school 
I was 16 years old. At that time the 
teachers were needed in Russia very badly 
because a greater number of schools were 
being opened everywhere. The schools 
which never exist in the in the area below 


_ the Urals each very much wanted to have 
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their own schools for their children. The 
teachers were needed so badly: 

“So, at the age of 15 I was as tall as I am 
now and they thought I am big enough to 
be a teacher. I thought about it was too 
young to teach but they say to be able to 
read and write, to be able to explain ABC's 
you better start because it was so hard for 


the Russian Government to provide each 


school with a teacher. 

“It is funny but it is true that teachers 
needed so I thought about it and accepted 
this invitation to teach right away in that 
area. I started the first class at the age 
of 8 years old because the first class in Rus- 
sia pupils go to school when they are eight. 
But before eight they have preschool— 
kindergarten—nurseries. 

“So I started with the first grade, then 
the second grade was given right away and 
the third grade because they promised to 
send another teacher but she never came 
because they didn't find her. So I started 
alone by myself in a village. 

“Strange, but at that time I was the best 
educated person in that community, So it 
was very hard for me to begin that profes- 
sion. You have to read the theory and you 
have to know how to conduct the classes. 
So I worked 2 years in the same Village then 
I was transferred to the same village where I 
was born and raised. I worked two more 
years there with three teachers and at the 
age of 19 I felt that I had not enough edu- 
cation to be a good teacher so I decided to 
go to continue my education and I chose 
Moscow. 

“My mother, my father did not object, but 
my mother was exciting about that an ob- 
jected. She didn't want me to go so far 
from home. But now I had a deep desire 
to study. I left my village where to the near- 
est railroad station it was about 200 miles 
and I went there partly by horses and partly 
by truck. So I came to the railroad station 
for the first time and saw the engine. I was 
really surprised to see everything at this time. 
So I took the train in (Chilahi???) and went 
straight to Moscow. 

“I didn’t take all my savings with me. 
They all said when I left ‘Be careful with 
your money. Somebody will take it.’ 

“At Moscow I began to pass examinations. 
Education is free in Russia. If you want to 
be a teacher you go and study. Get the pro- 
fession of a teacher. If you want to be an 
engineer, doctor, philosopher, professor, you 
are just able to do it because it is free. You 
don't need to pay money. The Government 
supports the students and gives the scholar- 
ships, or ‘stipends’ (stipenza?) as we call 
them, for everybody who passes examina- 
tions. 

“I pass the examination and entered the 
workers’ farm at the school in Russia for 
adults who were not able to get the right 
education when they were at mj age. 80 
that faculty gave the opportunity for aiding 
people to get the education they need. 

“After 2 years' study in Moscow I took 
middle education. That would be high 
school here. After middle education each 
person can enter the institute—like college 
here, but a little more than college. Then 
I entered the Moscow Philological Institute 
of Foreign Languages. 

“I don’t know why but I chose English. 
The main reason was because I heard among 
the students such conversation. They said 
to study German is very easy because many 
sounds in German and Russian are alike, es- 
pecially the sound r-r-r-olling, like that. 

“So the students were discussing about 
what language to choose and I heard the 
pupils say, the students in the corridor, the 
most difficult language is English. 

“So I wanted to know why it was difficult. 
[Laughter.| When we started it was very 
interesting, because the grammar was en- 
tirely different from Russian. English gram- 
mar is very difficult, and at the same time 
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easy. Each has its own disadvantages and 
advantages. ` 

“So I studied in this Moscow institute for 
4 years and I graduated in 1941—just 1 week 
after the second war started. While I was 
a student during this 4 years I went twice to 
Graymi or the rest home. Each Russian per- 
son, each citizen, is given medical care free. 
If you are sick you are given health aids by 
the hospitals and doctors and you do not 
need to pay for them. Our trade union of 
students, they were the students of the whole 
country, and each person had the opportu- 
nity to go once a year to rest in the Graymi— 
at the shore, to relax and breathe the fresh 
air and make gymnastics. 

“Here the medical care is given by the 
doctors. You living for a month under the 
doctors who give you advice about whether 
you need to gain or lose or strengthen your 
muscles. Every morning the doctors exam- 
ine you. 

“As soon as I entered the school I got well 
acquainted with American boy who was work- 
ing in the American Embassy. I arrived in 
Moscow in 1937—the same year when I be- 
came the student of the institute. We had 
a wonderful time for 2 years before we got 
married. [Laughter, applause. | 

“Very frequently went went to the shows, 
to the theater and opera in Moscow. There 
are many theaters which are very good. They 
have very good ballet, drama, and all kinds 
of entertainment. We went there almost 
every week-end. 

“The first year he offered me chewing gum 
and I didn’t know what to do, I thought it 
was candy and I swallowed it. Later on, on 
my birthday, he gave me a present—a very 
beautiful box. When I came home—lI lived 
in a dormitory with three girls in the same 
room—I went to bed, but I was so curious 
what was like in the box. Technique is much 
higher in America because Russia was al- 
ways a backward country and did not pro- 
duce the luxuries for better living. Just re- 
cently Russia is producing any heavy ma- 
chinery at all. So we had known many things 
like you have in America—flashlights. 

“I came home, put on my pajamas |laugh- 
ter], and cleaned my teeth. Some people 
think Russians are ignorant and backward 
and don't clean their teeth and don’t own 
tooth brushes. It was funny, but it was not 
funny for me. Several weeks ago I read an 
article somewhere telling that Russians are 
so wild savages they never change their un- 
derwear until it drops off. |Applause.] 

“You call us dirty and of course we will 
start to fight. Maybe not. 

“And so I opened the present, and there 
was lying beautiful fountain pen with a 
pencil What nice present. I was so happy. 
Then I didn't know how to operate, so there 
was a little thing on the top, and I push the 
little thing down, and so the ink go all over 
my pajamas, sheets, and everything. [Ap- 
plause. | 

“I like America very much, and I am fond 
of Russia, too. I think these two great coun- 
tries are really great, but life in both coun- 
tries is entirely different. Always if you want 
to study Russia you have to think about 
Russia of today but not Russia which was a 
century ago. In Russia of today there are 
no landlords or businessmen living on rents 
or profit The whole land is public property. 
The whole industry is publicly owned and 
controlled. Every family of modern Russia 
must live on earnings from the work. The 
industry and agriculture are run according 
to the general plan. If good or bad is full 
decision. 

“They call it collective farm—the peasants 
farm and divide up products according to 
work put in by each individual during the 
year. As a result of planning, unemploy- 
ment is completely wiped out and has shown 
no signs of returning. At the present mo- 
ment in Russia more and more workers are 
needed, especially field workers. 
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“They are needed scientists, professors, 
teachers, doctors, and no matter how much 
they train them they still need them more. 

“In Russia right now people absolutely do 
not worry about today or tomorrow. They 
never think ‘All of a sudden I lose a job.’ 
That fear doesn't exist among Russian people. 

“Russia plans not only for production to 
increase but also to increase the health and 
culture level of the people. They work ac- 
cording to the plan. How many schools to 
open, how many hospitals and they do it ac- 
cording to plan. So in Russia equal right is 
granted to each nationality. There is no dis- 
crimination. Nobody says you are Negro, you 
are qew. They don't say you are Jew or Tar- 
tar, In Russia right now live 189 different 
people and 111 languages are spoken. 

“For many years many nationalities never 
had schools or had their alphabets. Now they 
do have. Science is taught in their native 
language. 

“Women in Russia is given the same rights 
politically, economically, and culturally, the 
same right. Women elect and can be elected. 
The women in Russia is encouraged to have 
a career and also there is freedom for women. 
If she wants to be a housewife and raise a 
child and home she is more than welcome, 
She may do that. 

“At the present moment pupils discuss 
about Russia everywhere, especially about the 
two policies and they all blame Russia at 
Moscow Conference just because Russia is so 
they don’t want to agree. But people always 
forget for Rússia her reparations from Ger- 
many. They always forget that during the 
war Germans made of great ruins for Rus- 
sia about 679 mulier rubles it was destroyed 
31 the factories and plants, it was ruined 
65,000 kilometers of railroads, it was de- 
stroyed 1,719 towns and 70,000 villages and 
6,000,000 houses destroyed so 25,000,000 of 
people in Russia remains without shelter 

“When you read these figures you don't 
need to blame Russia for demanding repara- 
tions from the Germans. 

“The Russian people, as Americans, are 
fond of ali kinds of sports, skiing, skating, 
baseball, football, tennis, But baseball isn't 
very popular yet. Climbing up the moun- 
tain, dancing, gymnastics. This last sport is 
very highly developed. 

“Most people blame the Russian Govern- 
ment for not believing in God, 

“It is not true. The Russian people are 
religious and really when they pray they 
really mean it. Very often we talk about 
religion and morals. Religion without 
morals is not religion. Millions of Russians 
are very good. They want to have good 
families. Each man or wife had a respon- 
sibility for the family. They cannot get a 
divorce very easily just because the wife 
doesn’t like the husband. It is against the 
law to be separated. In Russia the family 
is like a unit. You pay fees before you get 
adivorce. The fees are a little high. If you 
get your first you pay 300 rubles, second 1,000 
rubles and third 3,000 rubles. But nobady 
has 3,000 rubles so you won't be able to get 
the divorce. 

“Before the revolution religion in Russia 
belonged to the group of people who were 
always trying to work the church to prevent 
the science from the people. I don't want 
to discuss much but I want to tell you one 
fact. 

“In my village it was no school, but there 
was a lovely church. All people went to the 
church, I was 7 or 6 years old when my 
mother said, ‘Hurry, let’s go, we go now to 
pray. All people go to pray to God to send 
the rain.“ All the population of the village 
gathered near the church. Here they took 
their ikons and all went singing into the 
fields, and they prayed and prayed for God to 
send the rain. There was no rain, no bread. 
So the Russian people prayed for rain. 

“And when we come home I was so tired, 
and everybody was, and within 2 or 3 hours it 
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started to pour, heavy rain. Everybody was 
so happy the rain is given. Especially the 
preacher was very proud of himself. 
[Laughter.] And later on a little thing was 
discovered in his bedroom, and that little 
thing was called a barometer. [Applause.] 

“Right now you can go to that village and 
ask a child of kindergarten age what a 
barometer is. He will tell you. But at that 
time even my parents didn’t know about this, 
Religion must be together with science. Ed- 
ucation for all, freedom for all, without any 
discriminations. Then religion will go hand 
by hand with science and with peace. 

“Three years ago I arrived in this country. 
As soon as I came here my husband was 
drafted right away into the Army immedi- 
ately. I stayed here alone with two children. 
The first son, Eric, was born in Russia. 
When the time came for me to go to the hos- 
pital my husband took me, and I stayed 2 
weeks. Medical care is given, food, and all 
expense, It did not cost me a penny. When 
my husband came to take me home, and the 
nurse was giving the little baby to my hus- 
band, because it was the Russian custom 
husbands must carry the haby home. |Ap- 
plause.] When my husband stretched his 
arms he didn't know what to do. He put his 
arms in his pocket to make out a check, And 
the nurse say, ‘Pardon me, this is your own 
baby. We don't sell babies in this hospital.’ 
Applause. 

“As soon as I came to America just 2 
months later another baby was born in this 
country. I went to the hospital and was 
remained there 2 weeks, but I paid $120. So 
I want to tell you it is hard to live in any 
country. You have to work, especially if 
you have no money and your parents aren’t 
rich—when you have to live by working. 

“No matter where you live you. have to 
work, What the Russian people have, they 
are more secure about this. They work. 
They need not worry much about losing the 
job. They are free to travel from one place to 
another, and each citizen must work 25 years 
for after that he is able to get a pension. No 
matter where you work—in this plant or 
another, 25 years and then you get 60 per- 
cent of your salary and live the rest of your 
life. 

“Unless you have children and all your 
children are educated and get professions or 
jobs. Then you live like a queen. 

“I want just to mention that Russian ed- 
ucational system has its own history. At 
the beginning there was complete chaos. No 
teachers. All the old teachers were afraid 
after the revolution. They were afraid and 
didn't know what method to use. Especially 
after the revolution there was very- great 
hunger, starvation, and those 2 or 3 years 
were just terrible. At this time Lenin told 
us that we have to start education for every- 
body and develop your own system. 

“Schools were opened for everybody and 
everybody for schools. Russian coeduca- 
tional life has its own history. They tried 
all methods to improve education. They 
tried an American system, from a lady in 
Dayton, Ohio, mental project and all kinds 
of methods for trying. Finally they decided 
that the lessons and the teachers is the main 
factor in education. 

“The teachers in Russia remain at such a 
level which never before. During 12 years 
the salary of the teacher has been increased 
300 percent. 

“I want to mention that intellectual 
work—teachers, engineers, executives, espe- 
cially those who work mentally, are paid 
much higher than the hard labor, just be- 
cause to encourage the people to increase 
their educational level, to improve the pro- 
fessions and to be useful more in the society. 

“You know in Russia the people don't suffer 
very much from toothaches. I don't know 
why, but very seldom you go to the dentist. 
I think Russian people eat so much vegetables 
and black bread, When I came here my 
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friends advised me to go to the dentist. So 
I went to the dentist and opened my mouth 
and he told me—I am 33_now and have no 
cavities in my mouth. He told me he would 
have to pull four wisdom teeth out. I said 
why were they dead? He said ‘No, no, but 
they might give you trouble in the future.’ 

“So I gave him $10 for telling me this. I 
never went from that time to this. I will go 
when I have real trouble. I never appre- 
ciated the life in Russia until I live here. 
Here you have to work hard in order to live, 
use all your courage not to die.“ [Applause.] 

(Mr. Danowsky announces a period of ques- 
tioning will follow:) 

Question (by a young red-haired girl). 
“How does the ruble compare with the Ameri- 
can dollar?” 

Answer. “Officially $1 costs 5 rubles. But 
diplomatics get 12 rubles.” 

Question (by a young man in khaki 
clothes). “If Russia really wants world peace 
why doesn't she allow us to see what re- 
sources she has?” 

Answer. A very interesting question. This 
question bothers me and the whole world. 
The Russian people always desire and need 
peace. I read both languages, Russian and 
English. I read all the papers here and 
occasionally I go to the Library of Congress 
and read all papers printed in Moscow. It 
is very interesting, and when I read these 
papers always you can see here evidence of 
press where people talk all the time about 
having a war, to throw the atomic bomb on 
Russia, to destroy because they have a system 
which is very prideful. At the present time 
Russians are busy to restore all those houses, 
all those cities, all those towns. Russian 
people make streets, plants, produce new 
style of shoes, new fashion of dress, new pro- 
duction, and never they talk about having a 
war. -If you read the papers about 2 or 3 
days ago, it was printed in the Washington 
Post an interview of Stalin with Stassen and 
Stalin said in spite of the fact that so great 
countries have different system they can and 
are able to cooperate and live peacefully be- 
cause it is a desire of the people.” 

Question. “Does Russia’s system of free 
hospitalization compare with our free clinics 
for the poor?” 

Mr. Danowsky: “Assembly is ended. It is 
time for class periods.” 

(Nore.—This transcript is an exact record 
of stenographic notes and no attempt has 
been made to correct grammar or construc- 
tion.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 16, 1947. 

Elizabeth Imus Shelton personally ap- 

before me, a notary public in and for 
the District of Columbia, and made oath that 
the above is a “tenographic transcript of the 
address of Mrs. Shura Lewis before the West- 
ern High School assembly on May 6, 1947. 

My commission expires May 1, 1950. 
Elizabeth Imus Shelton 
ELIZABETH Imus SHELTON, 
Mabel Goodwin Haller 
MABEL GOODWIN HALLER, 

Notary Public. 


HENRY BIG DAY—VETO MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 262) 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the further consideration of the 
veto message of the President of the 
United States on the bill (H. R. 2199) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Henry Big Day 
and other heirs of Catherine Shield 
Chief, deceased, to certain lands on the 
Crow Indian Reservation. 

Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message and 
bill be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands and ordered printed. 


[SEAL] 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING MINERAL LEASING ACT 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 193, “An 
act to amend section 35 of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 
Stat. 437; 30 U. S. C., sec. 191), as 
amended,” with a Senate amendment, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, after “1902" insert“: Pro- 
vided, That all moneys which may accrue to 
the Unitec States under the provisions of 
this act from lands within the naval pe- 
troleum reserves shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as “miscellaneous receipts”, as pro- 
vided by the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. 
$13), as amended June 30, 1938 (52 Stat. 1252, 
34 U. S. C., sec. 524)” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

ERECTION AND OPERATION OF MEMO- 

RIAL MUSEUM AND SHOP ON THE FORT 

HALL RESERVATION, IDAHO ~ 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill H. R. 1584, An 
act authorizing the erection and opera- 
tion of a memorial museum and shop on 
the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho,” with 
a Senate amendment, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 10, strike out “supervised, managed, 
and controlled by” and insert “operated by 
the said tribes under supervision, manage- 
ment, and control of.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WELCH]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Lands may sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Private Calendar. 


DIXIE MARGARINE CO, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 354) 
for the relief of the Dixie Margarine Co., 
a Tennessee corporation, of Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


ADOLPH PFANNENSTIEHL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1585) 
for the relief of Adolph Pfannenstiehl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to pay, to Adolph Pfannenstiehl, the 
sum of „ out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for personal injuries, loss of wages, 
and medical and hospital expenses as a result 
of being knocked through a plate-glass win- 
dow at 82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass., on 
September 23, 1943, by an employee of the 
Navy Department: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, at the beginning of the line, 
insert "$1,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. i 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LT, COL. ORVILLE C. McKIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 559) for 
the relief of Lt. Col. Orville E. McKim. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES F. BARRETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2631) 
for the relief of Charles F, Barrett. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER and Mr. SMITH of 
Wisconsin objected and, under the rule, 
the bill was recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MARY LOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1742) 
for the relief of Mary Lomas. ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that this 
— may be passed over without preju- 

ce. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


ROGER EDGAR LAPIERRE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 436) 
for the relief of Roger Edgar Lapierre, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral be, and he is hereby, directed to cancel 
forthwith the outstanding warrant of arrest, 
order of deportation, warrant of deportation, 
and bond, if any, in the case of the alien, 
Roger Edgar Lapierre, of Lewiston, Maine, 
and is directed not to issue any further such 
warrants or orders in the case cf such alien, 
insofar as such future warrants or orders 
are based on any unlawful entry of such 
alien into the United States prior to the 
enactment of this act. Hereafter for the 
purpose of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws such alien shall be considered to 
have been, at Island Pond, Vt., on the date 
of his entry in 1927, lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS, FREDERICK FABER WESCHE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2915) 
for the relief of Mrs. Frederick Faber 
Wesche (formerly Ann Maureen Bell). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
(8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), Mrs. Frederick Faber 
Wesche (formerly Ann Maureen Bell), the 
wife of a citizen of the United States who 
served honorably in the armed forces of the 
United States during World War I, may be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence under the aot approved De- 
cember 28, 1945 (Public Law 271, 79th Cong.), 
if she is found otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAWSON ASHBY FET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 408) 
for the relief of Lawson Ashby; Mrs. Ora 
Ashby; and the legal guardian of Betty 
Mae Ashby, a minor; Darrel Ashby, a 
minor; Kenneth Ashby, a minor; and 
Vernon Ashby, a minor. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and direoted to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,774.77 to Lawson Ashby, of Trini- 
dad, Calif.; the sum of $1,000 to Mrs. Ora 
Ashby, of Trinidad, Calif.; the sum of $2,500 
to the legal guardian of Betty Mae Ashby, a 
minor; the sum of $2,500 to the legal 
guardian of Darrel Ashby, a minor; the sum 
of $2,500 to the legal guardian of Kenneth 
Ashby, a minor; the sum of $1,000 to the legal 
guardian of Vernon Ashby, a minor; such 
payments being in full settlement of all their 
claims against the United States for property 
damage, personal injuries, losses, and ex- 
penses arising out of an accident which oc- 
curred on October 3, 1942, near McKinley- 
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ville, Calif., and which involved an Army 
truck: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out 2,500“; insert in 
lieu thereof “1,000.” Page 2, line 1, strike out 
“2,500”; insert in lieu thereof 1.000.“ Page 
2, line 2, strike out 1.000“; insert in lieu 
thereof 300.“ Amend the title so as to read 
“For the relief of Lawson Ashby; Mrs. Ora 
Ashby; and the legal guardian of Betty Mae 
Ashby, a minor; Darrel Ashby, a minor; Ken- 
neth Ashby, a minor; and Vernon Ashby, a 
minor.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


RUBERT W. ALEXANDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 651) 
for the relief of the estate of Rubert W. 
Alexander. 


There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Rubert W. Alexander, Des Moines, Iowa, the 
sum of $10,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said estate of Rubert W. Alexander 
against the United States for severe personal 
injuries he sustained as the result of the 
crash on February 6, 1943, of a plane op- 
erated under the Air Transport Command of 
the United States Army Air Forces in which 
he was being returned to the United States 
because of ill health after being employed 
by the United States engineer office at An- 
chorage, Alaska. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, after the sign “$” strike out 
the remainder of the bill and insert in lieu 
thereof 5,647.97, in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries, property damages, and losses sus- 
tained and medical and hospital expenses in- 
curred by the late Rubert W. Alexander as 
& result of the crash on or about February 
6, 1943, of an Army airplane, in which he was 
a passenger, at Watson Lake, Canada: Pro- 
vided, That the said estate of Rubert W. Alex- 
ander, deceased, be, and it is hereby, relieved 
of all obligations to pay to the United States 
the sum of $1,439.66 heretofore paid for the 
benefit of Mr. Alexander by the United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission as a 
result of this accident: And provided further, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MRS. AUGUSTA McCALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 836) 
for the relief of Mrs. Augusta McCall. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $3,000, to Mrs. Augusta McCall, of 
San Antonio, Tex., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for personal 
injuries suffered by her when she was struck 
by a Government truck in San Antonio, Tex., 
on July 7, 1941. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 5, strike out “$3,000”; insert in lieu 
thereof “$500.” 

At the end of bill add “: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LAKE LANDING TOWNSHIP, HYDE 
COUNTY, N. C. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 888) 
for the relief of certain owners of land 
who suffered loss by fire in Lake Landing 
Township, Hyde County, N. C. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of de- 
terminations reported to the Congress by the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior pursuant to 
section 2 of the act entitled “An act for the 
relief of certain claimants on account of loss 
by fire for which the United States was 
adjudged liable,” approved August 13, 1940, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the owners of the following lands 
in Lake Landing Township, Hyde County, 
N. C., the following sums, such sums to be in 
full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for damage or loss sustained 
by such persons as a result of the forest fire 
or fires which burned land and timber of the 
Pamlico Timber Corp. (in the case of which 
fire or fires the United States, on August 2, 
1937, was held liable, in a proceeding in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of North Carolina, for dam- 
age suffered by certain persons specified in 
such act of August 13, 1940): 

M. Makely and George Makely, 60 acres, 
$300; Mary Windley Willis, 14 acres, $70; Mrs. 
Thomas G. Weston, 2 acres, $35; Mrs. Rena 
S. Jennette, S. E. Jennette, T. A. Jennette, 
and Mrs. W. H. Robbins, 30 acres, $300; Lenus 
Benson, Marvin Benson, Arreal Benson, Sill 
Benson, and Viola Benson, one-half interest 
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in 30 acres, $75; T. J. Mann, two-thirds in- 
terest in 100 acres, $660.66; Mary E. Credle 
heirs, 42 acres, $420; Miss Lucy Saddler, 30 
acres, $230; Etheline Ballance and Bernice 
Ballance, 69 acres, $345; Tom C. Spencer 
heirs, 5 acres, 50; Emma B. Powell, one-half 
interest in 30 acres, $75; J. E. Berry, Sr., 
Estate, 35 acres, $280; Mrs. Eitha Mason 
Payne, Mrs. Euginia Mason Warren, Zinkia 
Mason Credle, W. T. Mason, Caddie Mason 
Hooper, Alex W. Mason, and C. R. Mason, 
40 acres, $200; Mrs. Charlie Gibbs, 7% acres, 
$48.75; Edward A. Carawan, 19,9, acres, $143; 
E. W. Farrow, 10 acres, $100; J. M. Pugh, 344 
acres, $35; Ola Lucas Spencer, 8 acres, $55; 
J. S. Mann and E. D. Sewells, two-thirds in- 
interest in 50 acres, $694; W. H. Farrow and 
Charlie E. Spencer heirs (claims cover the 
same tract, W. H. Farrow claiming present 
ownership of the land) 59 acres, $317: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amounts appro- 
priated in this act for the payment of any 
one claim in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with such claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MYRON R. LEARD 


The Clerk called the bill, H. R. 893, for 
the relief of Myron R. Leard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Myron R. Leard, 
of Colbert, Ga., the sum of $187.15. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in reimbursement 
of the amount the said Myron R. 83 

ter, paid the Government for 
emp) 3 stamps resulting from rob- 
bery of the Colbert, Ga., post office on July 9, 
1944, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7, insert “full settlement of all 
claims against the United States as.“ 

2, line 1, after “1944”, insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


Y. S. HU 


'The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 905) for 
the relief of Y. S. Hu. 

Mr. POTTS and Mr. SMITH of Wiscon- 
sin objected and, under the rule, the bill 
was recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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A. J. CROZAT, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill, H. R. 984, 
for the relief of A. J. Crozat, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to A, J. Crozat, Jr., 
New Orleans, La., the sum of $15,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said A. J. Crozat, 
Jr., against the United States on account of 
permanent physical disability resulting from 
the withdrawal of blood, to be used in the 
treatment of members of the armed forces 
of the United States, at a Red Cross blood 
donor center in New Orleans, La., on Decem- 
ber 13, 1943: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out 615,000“ and 
insert “$7,026.38.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF MATHEW C. COWLEY, DE- 
CEASED, AND ESTATE OF LOUISA COW- 
LEY, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 989) 
for the relief of the estate of Mathew C. 
Cowley, deceased, and the estate of 
Louisa Cowley, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the estate of 
Mathew C. Cowley, deceased, former owner 
of a certain farm consisting of 155 acres of 
land, more or less, near Camp Knox, in Har- 
din County, Ky.; and the estate of Louisa 
Cowley, deceased, former owner of a certain 
farm consisting of 150 acres of land, more or 
less, near Camp Knox, in Hardin County, Ky., 
are each, as such former owner or owners, 
hereby authorized to bring such suit or suits 
as each may respectively desire to so do 


to. 


against the United States of America, to re- 


cover damages, if any, for loss or losses, which 
they may have sustained or suffered, as such 
respective former owners, by reason of estab- 
lishment, construction, or maintenance of 
Camp Knox in the State of Kentucky. Juris- 
diction is hereby conferred upon the District 
Court of the United States for the Western 
District of Kentucky to hear, consider, deter- 
mine, and render judgments for the respec- 
tive amounts of such damages, if any, as may 
be found to have been sustained or suffered 
by the said former owners of said farms, with 
the same right of appeal as in other cases, 
and notwithstanding any lapse of time or 
statute of limitation: Provided, That such 
action will be brought within 1 year from the 
date that this act shall become effective. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. INGA PATTERSON, WIDOW OF F, X. 
PATTERSON, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1152) 
for the relief of Mrs. Inga Patterson, 
widow of F. X. Patterson. 

Mr. POTTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AUGUST W. DIETZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1408) 
for the relief of August W. Dietz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $7,500 to August W. Dietz, of San Antonio, 
Tex., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries, med- 
ical and hospital expenses, and property dam- 
age suffered by him when his automobile was 
struck by a Government truck in San An- 
tonio, Tex., on May 28, 1940. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$7,500” and insert 
“$6,000.” k 

Page 2, line 1, after "1940", insert a colon 
and the following: “Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


JOHN C. GARRETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1513) 
for the relief of John C. Garrett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to remove from the 
records of his office the debt which has been 
raised therein against John C. Garrett, a 
former employee of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, in the amount of $1,520.71, and 
with respect to housing projects designated 
Florida 8101, 8104, 8105, and 8106 located at 
Panama City, Fla., together with the interest 
due on said amount from the day of the loss 
of public funds for which said John C. Gar- 
rett is accountable and which were stolen 
without his fault from his person while he 
was performing his duties as agent cashier 
for said projects. Said John C. Garrett is 
hereby relieved of pecuniary responsibility 
for the loss of said public funds. 

Src. 2, The Comptroller General is author- 
ized and directed to allow credit in the set- 
tlement of the accounts of Guy F. Allen, 
former chief disbursing officer, Treasury 
Department, in such amounts, not exceed- 
ing the sum stated in section 1 hereof, as 
may be necessary to relieve said former chief 
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disbursing officer of financial liability on 
account of the loss of said sum. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF MARION S. GRIGGS, DECEASED 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1523) 
for the relief of the estate of Marion S. 
Griggs, deceased. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the estate of Marion S. Griggs, the sum 
of $5,000, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained in July 1934, while boarding 
a United States Army truck for the purpose 
of transportation to Fort Devens, Mass., to 
resume her duties as camp hostess, said in- 
juries causing her death on January 3, 1937: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $10,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS, LESLIE PRICE, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1586) 
for the relief of Mrs. Leslie Price, Philip 
C. Price, Mrs. Louise Keyton, Annie Cur- 
ry, and James Curry. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Leslie 
Price, the sum of $1,557.50; to Philip C. Price, 
the sum of $1,307.50; to Annie Curry, 
the sum of $1,000; to James Curry, the sum 
of $1,150.20; all of Donovan, Ga.; and to Mrs, 
Louise Keyton, of Wrightsville, Ga., the sum 
of $1,090, in full settlement of all claims for 
personal injuries, medical expenses, property 
damage, and loss of earnings as the result 
of a collision of a car belonging to Mrs. Les- 
lie Price and an Army vehicle on April 4, 
1943: Provided, That no part of the amounts 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$1,557.50” and 
insert “$1,007.50.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 81,307.50“ and in- 
sert 8807.50.“ 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 81,000“ and in- 
sert 8567.19.“ 

Page 1, line 8, strike out 81,150.20“ and 
insert “$656.26.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike cut 81.090“ and in- 
sert 8590.“ 
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The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


YUBA COUNTY, CALIF., DISTRICT NO. 10 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 261) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the District 
Court of the United States for the North- 
ern District of California, Northern Di- 
vision, to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon the claims of all persons 
for reimbursement for damages and 
losses sustained as a result of a flood 
which occurred in December 1937 in levee 
district No. 10, Yuba County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the District Court of 
the United States for the Northern District 
of California, Northern Division, to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment, respectively, 
upon the claims of all persons against the 
United States for damages alleged to have 
been sustained as a result of a flood which 
occurred in December 1937 in levee district 
No. 10, in Yuba County, Calif., on the 
easterly side of the Feather River, when the 
said Feather River breached the district’s 
river levee at a point about 3 miles from 
the south end of the district on December 
11, 1987, which damage, if any, it is alleged 
could have been prevented by the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence on the part 
of the Engineer Department of the War De- 
partment. In the determination of such 
claims the United States shall be held liable 
only to the extent to which a private person 
would be liable under like circumstances, 

Sec. 2, Suits upon which such claims, re- 
spectively, may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year after the enactment of this 
act, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
any statutes of limitations, and proceedings 
for the determination of such claims, ap- 
peals therefrom, and payment of any judg- 
ment, shall be in the same manner as in 
cases over which such court has jurisdiction 
under the provisions of paragraph twentieth 
of section 24 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec. 41 (20)). 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this act, the 
word “persons” shall be interpreted to mean 
any person or persons, individual or indi- 
viduals, copartnership, firm, or corporation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Record and include an address delivered 
by Mrs. Julius Y. Talmadge to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
last night in Constitution Hall. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1948 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3493) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
T would like to discuss with the ranking 
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minority member of the Committee on 
Appropriations the matter of the disposi- 
tion of time, and how long he thinks we 
ought to occupy in general debate and 
when he thinks we ought to commence 
reading the first paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Insofar as requests 
are concerned, I think we can expedite 
the time. I think 2 hours of general de- 
bate, to be equally divided, will be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. To be perfectly 
frank with the House, inasmuch as pro- 
longed debate involves a greater ex- 
penditure of money, and since I have 
only one request for time, I am in agree- 
ment with the suggestion of the gentle- 
man that debate be limited to 2 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from California and myself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. And as to whether or 
not we shall commence the reading of 
the bill tonight, that will be left to fate 
to determine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3493, with Mr. 
ARENDS in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligation to each and every member of 
the subcommittee for their long-suffer- 
ing close cooperation, and to Ken 
Sprankle for the very efficient manner 
in which he has discharged the duties of 
his office as executive secretary. 

The Navy Department appropriation 
bill, as it is presented to you today, is the 
first budget for the Navy which approxi- 
mates anything like a normal operating 
budget, free of war charges. While the 
conversion from a wartime to a peace- 
time basis is not yet completed and has 
not been accomplished, it has reached 
the point where the remaining conver- 
sion tasks are minor in character both 
as to the job to be done and as to the 
costs thereof. 

The subcommittee which handled the 
bill commenced its hearings on the 21st 
day of January. Events over which it 
had no control necessarily interrupted 
and postponed the hearings from time to 
time until only recently was the subcom- 
mittee able to mark up the bill and make 
its report to the full committee. 

The report is unanimous, though nec- 
essarily the result of compromise as to 
the figures ultimately agreed upon. 

With the exception of the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ScRIVNER] and the 
gentleman from Maryland, Mr. D’Ale- 
sandro, who since their appointment 
have rendered able and outstanding serv- 
ice, the subcommittee is composed of 
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practically the same men who have com- 
prised it during the war years, support- 
ing the Navy unlimitedly and backing 
with every possible means its effort to win 
the war. 

We feel, therefore, that we are permit- 
ted to assume and to assert that in times 
of peace we are competent to recommend 
the program to be followed presently by 
the Navy with respect to necessary ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money in 
order to maintain its supremacy. We 
are proud of what the Navy has accom- 
plished and of our contribution to that 
end. 

The committee recalls the necessary 
supplementary and deficiency bills en- 
acted to furnish the money to win the 
war. It is equally sure that if and when 
an emergency arises the Congress will, 
if necessary, appropriate the needed 
funds by supplementary action to the 
bill which we now present. We, in our 
judgment, have appropriated all the 
money the Navy can presently use. 
Should anything happen after Congress 
adjourns to necessitate the calling of a 
special session, the President has the 
power and authority to act in the 
premise. 

We have not jeopardized in the slight- 
est degree the supremacy of the United 
States Navy nor the adequate mainte- 
nance of a Navy competent to do the job. 
The committee gave its most careful 
serutiny to every item in order to insure 
a Navy sufficiently strong to protect the 
United States in the event of any emer- 
gency or catastrophe, while at the same 
time it endeavored to bring the neces- 
sary expenditures to as low a point as 
possible and thereby ease the burden of 
the taxpayers. That this latter task was 
not easy to accomplish, while at the same 
time undertaking to assure the provision 
and maintenance of that kind of a Navy 
which the United States must maintain 
for the time being at least, is obvious. 

In the years to come it is to be hoped 
that the Navy and the Army may be re- 
duced to a fraction of their present size 
without depriving the country of its posi- 
tion in world affairs, which it will have 
to continue to occupy in order to dis- 
charge the obligations of its destiny. 

Until we can be certain that the safety 
of the United States will not be jeopard- 
ized, I can assure you the committee will 
always urge adequate appropriations for 
sufficient naval defense, 

As I have said, those of us who have 
served on this committee throughout the 
war feel we do not have to justify be- 
fore the House the statement that we 
have always furnished the necessary ap- 
propriations and that we will continue 
to undertake so to do as we strive to 
maintain our well-considered judgment 
that the best defense for this country is 
an adequate offense, which program this 
bill seeks to support and to accomplish. 

In our best judgment, the bill does not 
make it necessary to take a ship off the 
seas nor an airplane out of the air. We 
have backed research and reserve pro- 
grams to the limit. We have reduced 
unnecessary civilian personnel and top- 
heavy high command. We have sug- 
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gested that too many people on shore 
duty do not necessarily contribute to the 
staffing of ships at sea. 

I do not propose to labor my state- 
ment with details nor to be prolix. You 
have had an opportunity to read the 
report and the hearings and the bill are 
before you. 

You should be advised that, in addi- 
tion to the regular budget, the commit- 
tee considered three supplemental re- 
quests which came to us during the 
course of the hearings, which, over all, 
requested a current total of $3,847,280,- 
300. As explained on page 2 of the re- 
port, $170,000,000 of this total was re- 
quested in the form of contract authority 
and $164,280,000 was requested as trans- 
fers from other Navy funds. The total 
amount of new appropriations requested 
from the Treasury was $3,513,000,300. 

The committee has approved in full 
the requests for contract authority and 
transfers, but has reduced the request 
for new cash in the amount of $377,- 
519,200. Adding to this figure the trans- 
fer and contract authority, we find that 
the bill carries a total available to the 
Navy from all sources of $3,469,761,100, 


which, in our opinion, is all it needs at - 


the present. 

For your information, let me call at- 
tention to an additional feature in regard 
to Navy expenditures which has consid- 
erable bearing on the Navy program for 
the next year or two. On the 2d of last 
August the President issued an order, 
which is commonly known today as the 
stop-spend order, whereby he deferred 
for many Government departments the 
expenditure of a considerable amount of 
money during the fiscal year 1947. In- 
sofar as the Navy is concerned, the 
amount so deferred was carried at $650,- 
000,000. On page 2 of the report you 
will find a table indicating the planned 
disposition of these funds. 

May I direct your attention to the fact 
that there is now available to the Navy 
in excess of $231,000,000 for expenditure 
during 1948 and 1949, in addition to 
which there are transfers provided in the 
bill of nearly $116,000,000. This makes 
a total expenditure figure in sight of 
about $3,700,000,000. After considering 
the over-all program of the Navy, your 
committee is of the opinion that this 
amount does not restrict the Navy pro- 
gram to any degree such as to jeopardize 
its supremacy and effective operation. 

ELIMINATION OF SURPLUS LANGUAGE 


Another feature of this year’s bill is 
the elimination of a considerable amount 
of language as compared with the bills 
that have gone through in previous 
years. The elimination of this language 
has been made possible as a result of 
action instituted 2 or 3 years ago by my 
colleague the gentleman from California 
{Mr. SHEPPARD], who was then serving as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for the Navy. He urged the 
Navy strongly at that time, and has on 
many occasions since urged them, to go 
to the legislative committee and obtain 
substantive law to carry out their pro- 
gram. As a result, Congress last year 
passed what is now known as Public Law 
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604 of the Seventy-ninth Congress, which 
cleaned up, so to speak, countless items 
that have been carried from year to year 
in the annual appropriation bill. 

It is certainly a pleasure to see the 
bill cleaned up in this manner, and, while 
I do not attempt to say what other de- 
partments of the Government should do, 
I might toss out the suggestion that it 
would be well for some of them to fol- 
low the Navy’s example in this respect. 

FLEET 


The 1948 estimates are based upon a 
fleet in active status which is not a great 
deal larger in numbers than the 1939 
fleet, but for efficiency and fighting 
strength the two fleets would not be in 
the same category. The present fleet is 
modern and up to date, with the best 
equipment developed during the last 
war. It is supported by various types of 
auxiliary and amphibious craft, many 
of which were not in existence in 1939. 

In this connection, one of the most 
desirable features from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer is that the present fleet, 
being new as it is, should not require 
nearly so great a maintenance expendi- 
ture as was required to keep the 1939 
fleet serviceably afloat, because that 
fleet had a large number of vessels which 
were several years old and practically 
worn out, with the result that they re- 
quired a much greater expenditure for 
maintenance. 

The committee has approved a transfer 
of funds in the amount of $14,280,000 
from the appropriation for increase and 
replacement of naval vessels in order to 
allow the Navy to get started on a pro- 
gram of building, small in scale, to pro- 
vide certain submarines and other types 
of vessels which will incorporate certain 
requirements and ideas that have arisen 
as’a result of the war. We do not desire 
to see any huge shipbuilding program 
underway at this time, but we do want 
to proceed on £ small scale in order to 
develop the ideas now in mind and so that 
we may have the knowledge that can be 
furnished only after tests of these pro- 
totypes have been conducted. 


SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


The Navy expanded its chore estab- 
lishments many times during the war. 
We all realize the necessity for that ac- 
tion and the benefits derived. However, 
this country cannot go on in peacetime 
maintaining those establishments any- 
where near the size and number that the 
Navy required during the war. That is 
obvious. It is absolutely necessary to 
reduce the number and the personnel. 
It is not a pleasant task to cut down on 
anything like this, because it means that 
certain districts here and there will lose 
activities to which they have been ac- 
customed in the last 3 or 4 years. Never- 
theless, it must be done. It is with that 
in mind that the committee has cut the 
appropriations which contribute to the 
support of the Shore Establishment. We 
wish the Navy to move promptly to re- 
duce its Shore Establishment. In fur- 
therance of this program steps have al- 
ready been inaugurated by the Secretary 
of the Navy in his assignment to the 
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General Board of the task of reviewing 
the entire shore plant. 
In our report we said: 


The committee believes that substantial 
savings can be accomplished by the reduc- 
tion of shore activities of the Navy. There 
are entirely too many of these facilities scat- 
tered over the country. Most of them were 
emergency wartime construction and were ex- 
tremely necessary at the time, but the opera- 
tion of so large a number for the smaller 
peacetime Navy is wholly uneconomical and 
presents administrative problems which can 
be greatly simplified by reductions in the 
number of stations. It is up to the Navy to 
close many of these shore stations at the 
earliest possible date. A considerable por- 
tion of the reductions in the bill can be ab- 
sorbed by the Navy without reducing essen- 
tial naval activities if it will take steps with- 
out delay to cut down the size of the Shore 
Establishment. 

The committee expects the Navy to live 
within the amounts provided in this bill and 
believes it can be done without sacrificing 
any of the efficiency of the fleet, by taking 
positive steps in line with the foregoing 

ph. 

It has been noted that a survey is under 
way for the purpose of determining which 
activities can best be closed. It is desired 
that the results of this survey be available at 
an early date. The determinations thereof 
should be made not upon the basis of politi- 
cal or sectional desires but rather upon the 
basis of efficient and economical distribu- 
tion of installations which are of greatest 
value from a military standpoint. This ap- 
plies equally to ordnance plants, aeronautical 
facilities, training activities, and practically 
all other types of shore installations. 

The committee is advised that the General 
Board is giving its primary attention to this 
problem and desires to urge upon the Board 
that it expedite action and secure early re- 
sults. The number of stations in active 
status on June 30, 1947, according to a table 
on page 1777 of the hearings is estimated to 
be 1,925. This number is expected to be re- 
duced by only 71 during the fiscal year to a 
total of 1,854 on June 30, 1948. It is the 
judgment of the committee that much 
greater reductions can be accomplished and 
the committee expects to inquire into the 
matter during the year and to have a full 
report from the General Board as to its ac- 
complishments in connection with the hear- 
ings on the 1949 budget. 


To the foregoing should have been 
added this statement: 

In future allocations or dispositions of 
presently used naval air training centers 
or airfields, the committee strongly urges 
that areas be. considered, with their training 
possibilities, so that one area will not be un- 
duly favored against another. 


The above statement was omitted 
through inadvertence, and the attention 
of the Navy is specifically called to it 
and to the fact that the committee ex- 
pects the Navy to consider the statement 
as part of the committee’s report on the 
bill. 

RESEARCH 


The committee has approved in full the 
budget estimate for research of $34,400,- 
000. The records show that this commit- 
tee has for many years gone all-out on 
the subject or research, knowing that our 
successful operations in future wars de- 
pended upon obtaining successful results 
from research activities. 

In addition to the specific appropria- 
tion which I have mentioned, the com- 
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mittee has set aside $75,000,000 for re- 
search in the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
which is the full amount of the budget 
request on that subject. Furthermore, 
the Bureau of Ships and the Bureau of 
Ordnance have between them about 
$90,000,000 set up for research work, and 
the committee feels, as stated on page 6 
of the report, that the Navy should not 
absorb any of the reductions that we 
have made by cutting down on the 
research program. 

I might call your attention to the fact 
that the bill provides in excess of 
$203,000,000 for research activity for the 
Navy alone. In addition to this, the 
Navy has available for expenditure in 
1948, according to its own estimates, a 
little over $306,000,000 heretofore appro- 
priated for research. 

BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


As far as the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel is concerned, the committee re- 
duced the request to the tune of some- 
thing over $6,000,000, $3,000,000 of which 
measures the amount deducted from the 
amount for officer training. The com- 
mittee approved $12,000,000 for that spe- 
cific program, which amount was and is 
12 times the amount obligated for the 
current fiscal year up to the end of 
March. 

The program has the full endorsement 
of the committee, but the committee is 
of the opinion that $12,000,000 is all that 
can be reasonably spent during 1948. 

With respect to the Naval Reserve, it 
may be said that the full amount of the 
budget estimate is included in the bill, 
since the committee realized the impor- 
tance and almost necessity of maintain- 
ing a strong Reserve interested and ac- 
tive in naval affairs. 

As far as the Naval Academy is con- 
cerned, it is the judgment of the com- 
mittee that too many enlisted men are 
now on duty at the Academy. In 1939 
there were 2,300 midshipmen and 736 
enlisted men. At the present time there 
are 2,900 midshipmen and over 1,600 
enlisted men. 

BUREAU OF SHIPS 


This brings us to the Bureau of Ships. 
Let me quote from our report: 


The committee has reduced the request for 
maintenance, Bureau of Ships, from $374,- 
750,000 to $300,000,000, and in addition has 
authorized the transfer as proposed by the 
Budget, of not to exceed $50,000,000 from the 
naval stock fund so that there will actually 
be new funds in the amount of $350,000,000 
available for the program of this Bureau in 
the fiscal year 1948. In addition to this, the 
Bureau will have for expenditure in 1948, 
$14,800,000 from 1947 appropriations, which 
amount represents deferred expenditures pur- 
suant to the President’s stop-spend order of 
August 2, 1946. 

This makes a total of $364,800,000 avail- 
able for 1948 as compared with $394.950,000, 
the amount remaining for 1947 after the 
President’s order of August 2, 1946. The 
fiscal year 1947 appropriation carried a con- 
siderable burden of the cost of reconversion 
and of laying up the reserve fleet, which 
program will be largely completed in the 
next few months and costs of which are 
materially reduced in 1948. 

As of March 31 the Department had in- 
curred obligations of $225.666,219 against the 
funds available of $394,950,000 for the year. 
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At this rate the total obligations for the 
year would be about $301,000.000. As of 
March 31. in addition to the obligations 
above referred to, there were commitments 
outstanding of $74,206,497. These commit- 
ments added to the actual obligations pro- 
jected on an annual basis attain a total of 
$375,000,000 for the entire year leaving a 
margin of approximately $20,000,000 to take 
care of other items. At this late date in 
the fiscal year 1947, it is fair to assume that 
additional commitments chargeable against 
the 1947 appropriations will leave a consid- 
erable margin. Taking this fact and the 
early completion of the reconversion and 
lay-up program into account, it is altogether 
logical to expect that the amount approved 
by the committee, plus the deferred expendi- 
tures, a total of $364,800,000, will meet all 
necessary requirements in 1948. 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE 


The committee has reduced the budget 
estimate of $208,000,000 for ordnance and 
ordnance stores by $28,000,000 and is 
recommending in our bill $180,000,000. 
It so happens that this reduction is al- 
most exactly the same amount that was 
deferred by the President last August, 
and it seems to me that there can cer- 
tainly be no harm in continuing that 
deferment, which is practically what the 
bill provides. 

The committee feels that the Bureau 
of Ordnance can and should make con- 
siderable progress in reducing its shore 
establishment. It is operating many 
plants at only a small fraction of their 
capacity, and anyone at all familiar with 
the subject realizes that operations un- 
der such conditions are of the most costly 
type. We feel that it would be much 
more economical for the Bureau to op- 
erate fewer plants at a greater percen- 
tage of their capacity than it is now do- 
ing, and place others which might be 
needed in a caretaker status or make 
other suitable disposition of them. 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS 


The largest item in the total of $1,484,- 
000,000 recommended for the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts is the item of 
$1,200,000,000 for pay and subsistence. 
Actually, there will be available for this 
appropriation $1,250,000,000 as a result of 
the committee’s recommending $50,000,- 
000 to be transferred to the subsistence 
subhead from the clothing and small 
stores fund. This represents an over-all 
reduction on pay of about 7 percent and 
would ordinarily mean a reduction in 
numbers of personnel of about 7 percent 
below the estimated average which called 
for 425,000 enlisted men and 46,000 offi- 
cers: However, the application of this 
reduction is left to the Navy Department. 
They can absorb some of this cut by ad- 
ministrative action on matters such as 
flight pay, promotions, and so forth. 

Then, there are approximately 20,000 
men assigned to activities ashore which 
activities will be terminated. In the 
opinion of the committee too large a per- 
centage of the total enlisted personnel 
is on shore duty. 

BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


So far as the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery is concerned we have allowed 
$2,000,000 more than was appropriated 
in 1947, appreciating the very fine type 
of work which has been done by the 
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Bureau and the position which it occu- 
pies in scientific and medical circles. 

There can be no question but that by 
closer coordination with the Army and 
with the Veterans’ Administration con- 
siderable savings could be made, for 
there are entirely too many vacant beds 
in naval hospitals while the Army and 
Veterans’ Administration are requesting 
additional facilities. 

BUREAU OF YARDS AND DOCKS 


So far as the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks is involved, while the appropria- 
tion is $13,000,000, in round numbers, 
less than the estimate, it is only $4,700,- 
he below the current year’s appropria- 

on. 

There is no construction of new public 
works contemplated until after legisla- 
tive authorization therefor has been ob- 
tained. The committee is of the opinion 
that the deactivation of shore establish- 
ments will render the proposed appro- 
priation sufficient. 

BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS 


The committee has allowed $90,000,000 
for new construction and the procure- 
ment of aircraft and equipment by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics, while also ap- 
proving the recommendation of the 
Budget for the expenditure of $170,000,- 
000 additional for the purchase of equip- 
ment which is covered by contract au- 

- thority. 

In addition to this, an appropriation 
of $75,000,000 is made for research, and 
$291,000,000 for maintenance, repair, and 
operation of aircraft, which should be 
sufficient. 

MARINE CORPS 


We have reduced the appropriation 
estimate of $209,000,000 for pay of the 
Marine Corps to $189,128,000 which re- 
duction is approximately in line with that 
applied to Navy pay. 

The committee was not impressed by 
the progress which the Marine Corps had 
made as of the current fiscal year with 
respect. to its Reserve program but has 
approved the full amount requested, hop- 
ing that some extra effort will be made by 
the Marine Corps with respect to the 
maintenance and the operation of its Re- 
serve program. 

In the opinion of the committee, the 
Marine Corps, in common with the Navy, 
should defer the purchase of clothing, 
fuel, and military stores to the greatest 
extent possible as against the large quan- 
tities of such articles which they have 
carried over from the war years and as 
against the high prices prevalent at the 
present time. 

SALARIES 


The cut in salaries for the Navy De- 
partment is something like 25 percent 
below the budget estimate but is really 
only about 16 percent below the amount 
appropriated for 1947. Back in 1939, 
when there were 142,000 military person- 
nel, the Navy Department employed 3,176 
civilians in the Department. With 571,- 
000 average military personnel, includ- 
ing the Marine Corps, as planned for 
1948, the estimate calls for 15,000 civilian 
employees, for which increase the com- 
mittee can see no justification. It does 
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not follow that the ratio of civilian to 
military personnel should be parallel. It 
is argued with a considerable degree of 
merit that the larger the military per- 
sonnel, the smaller should be the civilian 
ratio. 

In conclusion may I say that your com- 
mittee was confronted by situations un- 
usual in their nature, none of which 
could be considered on the basis of facts 
established. Many of the things the 
committee knows in strict confidence 
cannot be spread upon the record. 

The Russian situation; the Greek- 
Turkish situation; the inactivation and 
moth-balling of serviceable ships; the 
maintenance of some shore stations, the 
abandonment of others; these and count- 
less other items which appear and do 
not appear in the printed hearings, cov- 
ered discussions and hearings lasting in- 
termittently and consecutively from 
January 21 until a week ago. The com- 
mittee gave to all of these matters their 
very deepest thought and most careful 
consideration in open and in executive 
hearings. 

You will, Iam sure, support your com- 
mittee which has given so unstintingly of 
its time to bring to you this bill which 
we feel deserves the unanimous support 
of this House. 

Your committee has had in mind con- 
stantly the thought so well expressed in 
the poem of Arthur Harold: 

Do not rejoice that you have found the key, 

Do not cry blindly that the war is done, 
That victory comes quickly, men are free, 

And earth’s long torment has an end! The 

sun 
That shone on Carthage shines the same, the 
stars 

That saw Atlantis sink beneath the sea 
Observe this newest rise. This path of ours 

Was used before, and used again shall be. 


Do not rejoice that you have reached the 


gates 
And in your hands the scepter of the 
skies— 
Far greater ones before you stunned the fates 
And reached out boldly for the godly prize, 
To find a scarecrow on the throne sublime 
And cold winds blowing down the lanes of 
time! 


The committee has done the best it 
could after these months of weary worry 
and work in an attempt to be practical 
as well as to be prophets. 

The bill is in your hands. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. On that point 
of legislation on an appropriation bill, I 
wonder if the gentleman would care to 
advise us as to whether the bill now be- 
fore the committee carries any legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The bill before the 
committee has not in it, according to my 
best judgment, any single item which is 
subject to a point of order. 

Further, in response to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Corr], I would like 
to add that I think the example which 
this committee has set, with respect to 
encouraging legislative enactment of 
substantive law in order to avoid the pos- 
sibility or necessity for attempting to 
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carry in any appropriation bill language 
that is legislative in character, might 
well be followed. 

Mr. COLE of New York. If the gentle- 
man will yield further, I concur whole- 
heartedly in what the gentleman has 
said and in the attitude which he and his 
committee have taken in years past on 
the question of attaching legislative rid- 
ers to appropriation bills. I felt reason- 
ably certain that there would be no such 
riders on this bill, but to make sure of it, 
and for the purposes of the Recorp, I 
raised the question, and I am glad to 
have the gentleman's reply. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I take no personal 
credit for the situation which obtains, 
but shine in the reflected glory of my 
former chairman who was so insistent, 
and with whom I cooperatea, to the end 
that this bill, so far as I know, has not in 
it one single item subject to a point of 
order on the basis of the fact that it is 
Salar contained in an appropriation 

I thank the gentleman for his com- 
ment. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I think it should be 
said also that this bill is quite a revision 
of the type of bill we have seen coming 
in here in previous years. Much of the 
material is a matter of permanent legis- 
lation, so the bill is simplified and much 
more easily understood, and is strictly an 
appropriation bill. À 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I would like 
to have the gentleman discuss the item 
of officer candidate training under the 
plan known as the Halloway plan. It is 
my information that the Bureau of the 
Budget recommended a total of $15,000,- 
000, and that the committee reduced that 
amount by $3,000,000 to $12,000,000, and 
I am told by those who have the responsi- 
bility of this training program that that 
reduction of $3,000,000 will result in the 
Navy being unable to matriculate some 
3,000 students who have previously been 
screened and who have just recently been 
selected and who, if the money were 
available, would go to colleges this sum- 
mer. I would like to have the gentleman 
discuss that. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Without committing 
the members of the subcommittee in the 
slightest degree with respect to this mat- 
ter, I understand—and I may want to 
strike this out of the Recor, but this is 
my information in regard to it—this pro- 
gram has been handled by some men who 
are authorities in their fields so far as 
Reserve Officer Training Corps Navy men 
are concerned, but who are awfully poor 
mathematicians. Twice, to my knowl- 
edge, they brought statements to this 
committee, neither one of which checks 
with the other so far as the monetary 
end of it is concerned. However, they 
have recently produced facts to show that 
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some 50,000 young men were contacted 
with respect to the possibility of taking 
this training, out of which some 40,000 
made application, out of which, after 
several screenings 3,000 men have been 
found both mentally and physically quali- 
fied to take this course. If it be true— 
and we will undertake to satisfy ourselves 
with respect to that matter between now 
and tomorrow when the bill comes up for 
amendment—that we inadvertently have 
knocked a leg off this baby of ours, I 
am sure the committee will be glad to 
have either an amputation or else put 
some kind of a leg there to make this 
baby walk, because we are reasonable. 
But, you understand, as well as I do, just 
the situation which confronts me and 
which confronted the committee. We 
started out on a program and we gave 
them twice; 12 to 1. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The report so 
states, but the statement about the ratio 
of 12 to 1 is so ambiguous and vague that 
to my mind it is meaningless. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I do not think the 
gentleman would want to say that. 

Mr, COLE of New York. At least, to 
my mind it is meaningless. Perhaps to 
some reasonable man it may have some 
meaning. At any rate, the gentleman 
can assure us that it was not the inten- 
tion of the committee to curtail this 
program. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I can assure the gen- 
tleman it is not our intent to cripple the 
program. It is our intent to go along 
with the program. When they showed 
us that they were unable to expand only 
one 1 out of 12, we appropriated 12 times 
1 for the next year. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Then if the 
gentleman and his committee can be 
shown that this reduction of $3,000,000 
will result in the inability of the Navy 
to have sufficient funds with which to 
send these boys to school, the committee 
will be ready to restore the amount? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The gentleman is 
asking an awful lot of me as chairman 
to assure him of that, but if he can pro- 
duce the facts and show us that there are 
3,000 boys screened out of 50,000 who will 
be deprived, by reason of our lack of ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000, or whatever it 
may be, of their opportunity, the mem- 
bers of my committee, being reasonable 
human beings, I have a right to assume 
would consider very carefully, at least, 
such an amendment as the gentleman 
may care to offer. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The gentle- 
man’s explanation and expression of the 
committee’s attitude is what I expected 
it would be, and I compliment him for it. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. There can be no 
question as to the attitude of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUHLENBERG. May I ask, for 
the purpose of the record, whether when 
this item was being considered the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations took into ac- 
count the number of vessels that might 
be available for the training of these new 
officers and the equipment that might be 
available for them to be trained with? 
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Mr.PLUMLEY. As I recall, that angle 
of the situation was very well covered. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, If the gentleman 
will yield, may I say in answer to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that with all of the laid-up ships 
we have I am satisfied they would be 
taken care of, because there is an ample 
supply of ships for that purpose. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I am satisfied that is 
the case. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the regiment at Annapolis 
is now 2,900 men? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. In round numbers. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does that compare 
favorably with the regiment that was 
there during the war years, or is it re- 
duced? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. In 1939 there were 
2,300 there. 

Mr. DONDERO. But during the war 
years that increased? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Naturally so. I do 
not know the number. Does anybody 
here know the number of cadets at 
Annapolis during the war years? Of 
course, it was increased. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice a reduction 
of $450,000 in the training station on the 
Great Lakes. Does that refer to the 
Great Lakes Training Station at Chi- 
cago, Ill.? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Outside of Chicago, 
yes. The gentleman will notice several 
other reductions if he will scrutinize the 
report, because of the lack of necessity 
for them. 

Mr. DONDERO. I commend the 
gentleman and his committee for the 
carefulness with which this report has 
been prepared and the economies already 
obtained, which I am sure will be ap- 
proved by the House. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. There ‘has been no 
attempt on the part of this committee 
to economize at the expense of either 
the Navy or the United States or the 
possibility of being able to do a lot of 
things which we may have to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Vermont has consumed 45 minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore I discuss a recapitulation of H. R. 
3493, the Navy Department appropria- 
tion bill, I wish to express my compli- 
ments to the chairman of the committee 
for the courteous manner in which he 
conducted the hearings. While, of 
course, there have been times when we 
have not been in mutual agreement on 
all the problems that were before us, yet 
I can assure you that the Committee has 
resolved those problems in a very amiable 
manner. 

When we appeared before you with the 
last regular appropriation bill for the 
Navy we had with us as our clerk and 
advisor, Mr. Jack McFall, who had served 
the Committee long and faithfully. 
While he has gone to a very splendid post 
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with the State Department and while he 
has been succeeded by a very splendid 
young gentleman, we certainly do miss 
Jack and his friendly attitude which we 
all enjoyed as we conducted the hearings. 
Do not, however, get the idea that I want 
to minimize the efforts and ability of Mr. 
Sprankle, who is Mr. McFall’s successor. 
Mr. Sprankle has done a very remarkable 
job and has served members of both sides 
on the committee in a very splendid and 
gracious manner, and I am sure that we 
are going to enjoy working with him for 
quite some time, and the changes that 
have occurred in the past will not per- 
haps be so definitely indicated in the 
future. 

Relative to the bill we have under con- 
sideration this afternoon there has been 
quite some discussion in the press rela- 
tive to cuts being made by the Appropria- 
tions Committee in its various bills. I 
wish to call your attention, if I may, to 
the fact that this bill is consistent and 
has had a considerable cut. The cut op- 
ration, of course, had its origin in the 
Secretary’s office, then in the Bureau of 
the Budget, and finally in the Congress. 
The original request from the Navy De- 
partment was for $8,161,232,563. After 
the Office of the Secretary of the Navy 
had scrutinized the figures very carefully, 
in their discretion they cut the request by 
$2,371,268,063, which left a balance at 
that time of $5,789,964,500. Then, of 
course, the bill went over to the Bureau 
of the Budget, where those mathemat- 
ically astute gentlemen proceeded to am- 
putate another $2,276,964,200. So the 
total cut that this bill had prior to its 
arrival in the Congress for its considera- 
tion is $4,648,232,263. 

When Navy appeared before our com- 
mittee the presentation that was made by 
requests at that time was an amount of 
$3,513,300,000 new money. The commit- 
tee in its wisdom or in its conclusion 
made a further total cut of $376,519,200. 

There is a difference between my total 
and that referred to by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. PLUMLEY], which I think 
is due to the fact that I carried a recap 
of special and trust funds which I do not 
think he had in his statement. In the 
final analysis the cuts that have been 
made and which have been referred to 
in detail by the chairman may have some 
repercussions that will not be acceptable. 

I went along with the committee in the 
cuts that were presented to the commit- 
tee as a whole and I intend to go along 
with them on the floor of the House, re- 
serving, however, my right, if the Navy 
feels they are injured to the extent that 
it is going to be damaging and they can 
make their case before the Senate in 
more clarified effect than they may have 
had the opportunity to do it before our 
committee, to concur with whatever the 
Senate may increase the bill, if it meets 
with my approval. 

I feel this way about appropriations 
for our military forces, I have been 
known ever since I became a member of 
this committee as a big Navy man and so 
far I am suffering no regrets for that at- 
titude. While I was over in Europe I 
had an opportunity to observe the con- 
siderable operations of a foreign power 
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that today dominates Europe to a very 
large degree. Their ambition to extend 
their sphere of influence was very defi- 
nitely indicated. How far that exten- 
sion will ultimately reach nobody knows. 
I have watched with a great deal of in- 
terest the tactics that have been applied 
in conferences held by the respective 
committees representing the United 
States and other governments in inter- 
national affairs, and for some reason I 
have not been able to diagnose at the 
moment, why this Nation to whom I orig- 
inally referred continues to strenuously 
object to the expedition of a legitimate 
understanding of international problems, 
To me, if nations are seriously concerned 
in endeavoring to avert a repetition of 
World War II, there is no legitimate or 
logical reason why they cannot sit down 
around a conference table and reach a 
more expeditious consideration and re- 
sult than appears to have taken place or 
have been effected as of this date. Feel- 
ing that there is an expansion ambition 
very definitely being exercised by Russia, 
in my opinion, it is within the realm of 
stupidity for this Nation to decrease its 
military strength beyond the point of re- 
quirements to meet any eventuality that 
may ultimately develop. That is the 
reason, Mr. Chairman, I am reserving my 
right, to see what occurs when the Navy 
has finally analyzed the cuts that have 
been made in this bill and to make fur- 
ther justification of its position. 

Of course we did not cut anything out 
of the transferred funds, $50,000,000 
taken from the clothing and small stores 
fund to be applied on subsistence of the 
Navy, another transfer of $50,000,000 
from the naval stock fund which goes to 
the maintenance of ships, another $50,- 
090,000 from the Navy stock fund to go 
to maintenance of supplies. There was 
a replacement of $14,280,000 that was not 
disturbed at all and, as stated by the 
chairman of our committee, the contrac- 
tual authority for purchase of aircraft, 
$170,000,000, was not disturbed. 

So, it resolves itself to a question of 
whether it can be ultimately determined 
what the effectiveness of the cuts will 
be upon the Navy and its personnel. In- 
sofar as my personal attitude is con- 
cerned, I do not intend to offer any 
amendment to the bill before you for 
consideration, but I do feel that it is 
only within keeping that we should keep 
ourselves in an open-minded attitude, so 
if we find that something has occurred 
in the decreases made in this bill that 
is detrimental to an adequate naval 
force, that we can then adjust it when 
it goes over to the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee spent some 6 or 7 
weeks hearing witnesses and generally 
considering this bill. No time was lost 
on partisanship. Your committee takes 
great pride in the harmony that prevails. 

By and large, the objectives of the 
bill are all right. However, the Repub- 
lican majority cut several bureaus too 
deeply. These items are: First, pay and 
subsistence of Navy personnel, which was 
cut approximately $94,171,000 or about 
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7 percent; second, pay of Marine Corps 
was cut $20,000,000; third, maintenance 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics was cut 
about $55,500,000, leaving $474,000,000; 
fourth, maintenance of the Bureau of 
Ships, about $74,750,000, leaving for ex- 
penditure in 1948, $300,000,000; and 
fifth, Bureau of Ordnance was cut $28,- 
000,000 leaving for expenditure for 1948, 
$180,000,000. My disagreement is purely 
one of degree. 

During these troubled times, I doubt 
the wisdom of these substantial cuts. 
Maybe 12 months hence, after world con- 
ditions are clarified, these cuts can be 
substantiated by even going deeper. 
But, at this particular time, I do not 
approve of the chances we are taking. 

The budget estimates under “Pay and 
subsistence” were supposed to be based 
upon an enlisted strength of the Navy of 
425,000 men and 40,000 officers. The 
Budget cut “Pay and subsistence” $32,- 
000,000 and your committee reduced the 
estimate another $94,171,000, thus mak- 
ing a total cut in “Pay and subsistence” 
of $126,171,000. I am advised by the 
Navy Department that this sum will re- 
duce the average enlisted strength of 
the Navy during fiscal 1948 from 425,- 
000 men to 355,000; that 355,000 men is 
entirely insufficient to carry out the Navy 
operating force plan. 

In my humble judgment, 425,000 en- 
listed men is small enough to man our 
fleet for the next 12 months—or at least 
until permanent peace is assured. A 
Navy of 471,000 officers and men during 
the fiscal 1948 is a tremendous come- 
down from 3,200,000 officers and men in 
the fiscal year 1946. 

If we are to maintain an active fleet 
of 267 combat vessels; 31 in reduced 
commission status and 631 in reserve, 
along with our supporting shore estab- 
lishments, plus Navy Aviation, then 471,- 
000 officers and men is the bare minimum. 

Yet, under this bill, we cut pay and 
subsistence by $126,171,000, which auto- 
matically cuts personnel by at least 70,- 
000 men. The most effective way to re- 
duce the size of the Navy is to reduce 
the funds to feed and pay the men. 
Without these funds, the men must be 
discharged. 

Pay of the Marine Corps, as approved 
by budget, provides for 7,500 officers and 
90,000 enlisted men. But the committee 
reduced this item $20,000,000. In doing 
so, we cut down the average strength of 
the Marine Corps to 6,500 officers and 
79,000 enlisted men, which is too great a 
cut. 

The committee has supplied the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics funds for the pur- 
chase, during fiscal 1948, of 579 new air- 
planes at a total cost of $260,000,000. 
Thirty-six percent are new type planes; 
the remainder improvements on old 
types. That amount was the budget 
estimate. I am not sure that the budget 
was correct in its estimate. If it was, the 
Navy Department was wrong because it 
asked for funds to purchase 1,276 planes. 

I must confess though that it is quite 
arguable whether it is wise to spend 
money now to buy new planes, which in 
all probability will be obsolete 5 years 
from now. Who knows, however, wheth- 
er we will be called upon to fight six 
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months from now, or 12 months, or nev- 
er. If challenged, we must fight with 
planes we have developed and not with 
those that will be developed 5 years 
hence, That was the costly position we 
were in in 1941. 

During fiscal year 1948, we will operate 
6,130 planes for the regular Navy and 
Marine Corps. During the year, 2,115 of 
these will be junked due to crashes, old 
age and attrition. In other words, attri- 
tion gets 3444 percent of thé number op- 
erated per year. In addition to these 
6,130 planes, we have in reserve a pool 
of 3,800 planes. Since we are buying only 
538 new planes in fiscal 1948, our reserve 
pool of 3,800 will be exhausted in the 
next 3 years. 

It should be pointed out that Eng- 
land’s air force today is stronger than 
ours. Also, it should be emphasized and 
reemphasized that the best opinion in 
this country is that Russia has a pro- 
duction capacity of planes in the neigh- 
borhood of 75,000 a year, which is several 
times our present capacity. That raises 
the all important question: What shall 
we do with our airplane industry? Shall 
we let it die or shall we support it with 
the purchase of new planes? If we let it 
die, we will be in the position that we 
were in 1941, namely, almost helpless. If 
we support it to some degree of efficiency, 
the taxpayers must be prepared to spend 
in excess of a billion dollars a year. This 
is for the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

It should be pointed out in unmistak- 
able terms that our first line of defense 
is not our battleships—with the excep- 
tion of our aircraft carriers—nor is it 
our infantry, but our airplanes. 

The cut of $55,500,000 in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics comes in the mainte- 
nance of our aviation stations, in the up- 
keep of our aircraft and fuel. 2 

The Bureau of Aeronautics today has 
only 42 active fields in the United States. 
These ring the Atlantic, the Gulf, and 
the Pacific coasts. It has 21 for Reserve 
training and 24 outside the United States, 
These stations must be adequately main- 
tained, and it costs money to do that 
job. The investment in these installa- 
tions runs into hundreds of millions of 
dollars. It is poor business to let them 
go to pot. 

Perhaps $20,000,000 could be saved by 
completely winding up the Naval Air 
Transport Service. By cutting out this 
item, no serious function of the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics would be disturbed. 
We all know that far too much money is 
spent on travel in the Navy. Three to 
five million dollars could also be saved 
this Bureau by winding up blimp activi- 
ties lock, stock, and barrel. They are 
as out of date in this world of increasing 
speed as the model T Ford. 

The budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Ships was $374,750,000. This amount was 
reduced $74,750,000 by the committee. 
This cut is too deep because these funds 
are used, first, to maintain and operate 
the active fleet, with alteration to those 
vessels, at an estimated cost for 1948 of 
$154,000,000; second, to maintain 15 
shipyards, where its repair work is done, 
and to maintain 14 manufacturing 
plants in stand-by condition. These are 
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less than 8 percent of the total construc- 
tion during the war; third, to maintain 
the inactive fleet, which is berthed at 16 
different places; fourth, scientific in- 
vestigation and research. It should be 
borne in mind that under the heading 
“Maintenance of Shore Stations,” these 
funds pay for maintenance and opera- 
tion of shore radio, radar, and sonar sta- 
tions, which number about 2,500. 
It requires manpower to alter, repair, 
-and maintain an operating fleet. Like- 
wise it requires a large amount of man- 
power to berth our huge inactive fleet and 
to give it the barest minimum care and 
attention. It takes manpower to main- 
tain the shipyards themselves. Most of 
this work necessarily is done by H-B 
and per diem employees. Their pay 
is one of the big items in the main- 
tenance of the Bureau of Ships. If we 
cut their pay, we cut off the work they 
perform. When their work is not done, 
the active and inactive fleets and our 
Shipyards deteriorate in proportion. 
There is no money in this bill for a new 
ship construction program. However, 
there are a few million dollars included 
to build several new type submarines. 

What I have said about the mainte- 
nance of the Bureau of Ships can also be 
said with equal accuracy as to the main- 
tenance of the Bureau of Ordnance. To- 
day we have an investment in the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance in the form of am- 
munition, armament, and plant facilities 
approximating $5,000,200,000. The Bu- 
reau was granted $180,000,000, which was 
a reduction of $28,000,000 below the 
budget. With the funds granted, it must 
necessarily carry on its work of, first, re- 
search and development of improved 
ordnance; second, maintenance and up- 
keep of ordnance equipment afloat and 
ashore. The cost of our present supply 
of ammunition is three and one-half 
billion dollars and of guns and arma- 
ments, one and a half billion; third, 
maintenance and operation of the ord- 
ance shore establishments; and fourth, 
production and procurement of new ord- 
nance not required for new ships. 

For new ordnance which does not come 
under the heading of “AAA,” namely, 
ordnance for new ships, the Bureau re- 
quested the sum of $62,000,000; for re- 
search and development, $50,000,000; for 
maintenance of its shore installations 
and ordnance stores, $70,000,000. Thus, 
it is readily seen that the maintenance of 
our investment in ordnance stores and 
ordnance installations is rather small. 
The reduction of $28,000,000 is consider- 
ably too much. 

Your committee, in two respects, did 
an outstanding job and used good judg- 
ment when it did not reduce the budget 
estimates of any of the bureaus of the 
Navy for scientific investigations and re- 
search. However, in my humble opinion, 
the budget estimates of approximately 
$203,000,000 should have been increased 
because it is these funds that will pro- 
vide the new types of Navy implements 
should we go to war again. It might be 
added that it does not require a great 
amount of imagination to realize that 
one of the most destructive implements 
of the next war will be manless, flying 
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missiles carrying atomic bombs, which 
will travel enormous distances and hit 
their targets. These implements are in 
their infancy, and they must be per- 
fected. 

Other nations are ahead of us now in 
the fields of scientific investigation and 
research, with the possible exception of 
the atomic bomb. It is accurate to state 
that in 1941 we were behind our enemies 
in the way of new implements of war. 
We had to borrow, beg, and procure by 
other means the ideas behind all of our 
modern implements. The only field of 
science in which we led was in the field of 
medicine, Even then, we had to get DDT 
from Germany. 

Surely the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
which requested $150,000,000 of the 
budget for scientific investigation and 
research should have been given approx- 
imately that amount. However your 
committee saw fit to allow the budget 
estimate of only $75,000,000. In this bill 
we have granted the Bureau of Ordnance 


350,000,000 for scientific investigation 


and research. That amount should be 
increased to at least $75,000,000. The 
Bureau today is carrying on some ex- 
periments that no doubt will prove to be 
revolutionary. 

The other feather that should be 
placed in the cap of the committee is for 
its strong belief in the development of 
the Navy and Marine Corps Reserves. 
The budget estimates for these two 
items were not reduced. I think I speak 
the unanimous opinion of the committee 
in saying that we realize the backbone of 
the future wartime Navy and Marine 
Corps is the Reserve. If there is an 
answer to universal military training, it 
lies in a large Reserve with regular train- 
ing periods, and equipped with modern 
implements. 

Before closing, I must pay tribute to 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz and his staff and to 
the Chiefs of the bureaus and their 
staffs. Vice Adm. Earl Mills, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Ships; Vice Adm. E. L. Cockrane, 
Chief, Material Division; Rear Adm. H. 
B. Sallada, former Chief of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics; Rear Adm. C. A. Swan- 
son, Chief, Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery; Rear Adm. J. J. Manning, Bureau 
of Yards and Docks; and Rear Adm. W. 
A. Buck, Chief, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, have all done an outstanding 
job. It is no small matter to take the 
greatest navy on earth and shake it 
down to proportionate peacetime condi- 
tions in a period of 18 months. Each 
of these gentlemen is to be commended 
for the fine job he has done under very 
difficult circumstances. I should also 
like to mention Rear Adm. T. L. Sprague, 
who recently took over the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel from a great Chief, 
Louis B. Denfeld, and Rear Adm. A, M. 
Pride, who succeeded Admiral Sallada as 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. I 
know that each of them will do a grand 
job. Let me also pay tribute to that all- 
time great Chief of the Marine Corps, 
Gen. A. A. Vandegrift. 

The charge is often leveled against 
bureaus of the Government that Com- 
munists are working with them. At no 
time, as far as I know, has any such 
charge been made against the Navy De- 
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partment. This is another strong com- 
mendation for these fine officers. 

It should be stated as an outstanding 
fact that more good business practices 
and procedures now exist in the Navy 
Department than any time in its his- 
tory. This accomplishment is largely 
due to the untiring efforts of Secretary 
Forrestal. His budget people, led by 
Rear Adm. Herbert G. Hopwood and Mr. 
Wilfred J. McNeil, are continually ham- 
mering away at the job. I am confident 
that we will see continuous and steady 
improvement along these lines. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Did the committee al- 
low the amount that the Budget did for 
naval aviation? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. No. I am 
sorry. We cut the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics for maintenance $55,500,000. I 
intend to offer a correcting figure. How- 
ever, we did allow the budget estimates 
on the purchase of new planes, 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the subcommittee and the committee 
have done a good job on this bill. I be- 
lieve a study of the hearings will estab- 
lish that the questions that have been 
raised with reference to the sufficiency of 
the provision of funds will be answered 
to the effect that the committee has pro- 
vided what is necessary for the operation 
of the Navy. 

Personally, I have not the intimate 
knowledge of the items of this appro- 
priation bill that the members of the 
subcommittee have. As has been cus- 
tomary, the members of the subcommit- 
tee have gone ahead and held the hear- 
ings with such help as the staff of the 
committee has been able to provide, and 
it is primarily their bill. No one mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, of course, nor 
anyone else would be completely satisfied 


with it, but over all it is a very satisfac- 


tory job. 

The thing that I have been impressed 
with in connection with our national de- 
fense is the utter lack of coordination 
between the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps, the Marine Corps, and the opera- 
tions of the Maritime Commission. In 
other words, the program of each of 
those agencies fails to dovetail in or be 
supplemental to the program of any of 
the others. Because of that we have an 
Army that could not fit into the military 
picture that the Navy would, a Navy that 
could not fit into the military picture 
that the Army would, an Air Corps that 
is built up on the same principles; and 
on top of that the Maritime Commission 
has allowed things to slide—and slide is 
all they have done. The conditions in 
that Commission are terrible, and there 
is no such thing as preserving or having 
prepared anything in the nature of goods 
or passenger transport which would en- 
able the defense organization to function. 

The administration, under President 
Truman has not brought about that co- 
ordination. 

I wish to say at this time that, in my 
opinion, the interests of national defense 
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absolutely demand that this coordina- 
tion take place and that if no bill is 
passed providing for that coordination 
through some officer, named by the Presi- 
dent, who is in that measure given the 
authority to make the coordination and 
if that does not take place, if we are not 
assured that the administration will at- 
tempt it, I want to say to the Congress 
that the appropriations committee is go- 
ing to assume that all other efforts hav- 
ing failed, it is necessary that the appro- 
priations committee proceed with the 
operation of coordination. 

Ido not like the job. It means endless 
days and nights of strenuous work for 
the members of the appropriations com- 
mittee but it is a responsibility of every- 
one connected with the Congress in view 
of the fact that the administration has 
not taken steps to bring this about to see 
that the job is done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. LYLE]. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, if I could 
make one contribution to this Congress 
and my country—yes, to the world—I 
think it would be toward an effort to 
insure peace. If victory at arms gave 
us a responsibility, it was that of en- 
thusiastically pursuing the course of 
peace as zealously as we pursued victory 
at arms. 

I am not a member of this distin- 
guished subcommittee nor of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. I do 
feel they have given careful considera- 
tion to the demands of the national de- 
fense of this country. I have great re- 
spect for the members of that commit- 
tee. As a Member of this body charged 
with the responsibility of providing an 
army and navy, however, I must look 
first to the source that I consider most 
responsible for the defense of the coun- 
try. That is not the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Chairman, nor the President 
of the United States; it is the Army and 
the Navy. 

I am disappointed that this bill does 
not carry out the requests of the Navy. 
Admiral Nimitz has, time after time, 
said when asked what size of Navy we 
need in the interest of our responsibili- 
ties in this world that no man living 
could answer at this time. He did, how- 
ever, give the size of a navy that would 
be needed to maintain peace and decency 
in the world. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if it is realized 
that from Pearl Harbor to VJ-day we 
spent, I believe, about $120,000,000,000 
on the Navy? From Armistice Day in 
1918 until Pearl Harbor 1941, that would 
have averaged more than $5,000,000,000 
per year. Does anyone question the fact 
that if we had possessed a $5,000,000,000 
Navy each year from 1918 until Pearl 
Harbor, 1941, there would not have been 
a Pearl Harbor? Very likely, and I be- 
lieve it, there would not have been the 
terrible, bloody, dirty war in which many 
men of this Congress and millions out- 
side of this Congress fought. There 
would not have been 300,000 white 
crosses. There would not have been the 
great concern, now felt, as to whether 
or not we shall live in a peaceful world. 
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Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this Congress can support an adequate 
navy, dedicated to peace, as enthusiasti- 
cally as it supported one dedicated to 
war. 

It is a difficult thing to spend billions 
of dollars of the people’s money to do 
this, but I would rather support a $5,000,- 
000,000 navy for the next 5 years—yes, a 
$6,000,000,000 navy or a $10,000,000,000 
navy for the next 5 years or the next 
10 years—than to lose one single Ameri- 
can in a possible war. War is a dirty, 
nasty business. If there is a doubt as 
to the present needs of our Navy, I hope 
you will give the benefit of the doubt in 
the interest of peace in this country and 
of the world when we make this appro- 
priation. I sincerely urge you to do so, 
for perhaps the future of mankind de- 
pends uponit. Yes; victory in arms gave 
us an opportunity to do a great work in 
the world, to insure peace and decency. 
I know that my people want me, and I 
believe that your people want you, to 
support the kind of navy and the kind 
of army that will insure the peace that 
was bought so dearly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have asked for this 2 min- 
utes in order to ask the chairman and 
the members of the committee a couple 
of questions that have me a little bit puz- 
zled. A reading of the bill and the re- 
port indicates that the over-all cut for 
the Navy Department is approximately 
11 percent across the board. I note that 
on page 8, under “Maintenance, Bureau 
of Ships,” and on page 10, the amount 
appropriated for maintenance, Bureau 
of Ships, is $300,000,000, and in addition 
to that amount a transfer of $50,000,000 
from the Navy stock fund. 

Now, as I understand, that is a reduc- 
tion of approximately 17 percent below 
what the Navy Department requested 
for Bureau of Ships maintenance and 
material. Then, if we turn to page 25, 
under “Salaries, Navy Department,” we 
find an appropriation for the Bureau of 
Ships of $5,450,000, which is a reduction 
below the $7,267,500 which the Bureau 
of Ships requested, and which amounts 
to a 25-percent reduction. I cannot un- 
derstand this discrepancy in figures for 
maintenance, Bureau of Ships, person- 
nel; that is, salary for the Bureau of 
Ships, and the 11 percent over-all reduc- 
tion for the entire Navy Department 
appropriation. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. We did not try to 
maintain a universal percentage or a 
proportional cut as between the depart- 
ments. I think the gentleman alluded 
to that. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Yes; I 
alluded to that. 

Mr, PLUMLEY. We did not try to do 
that. To be absolutely frank with the 
gentleman, we thought they asked too 
much and we cut it down. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I ex- 
pected and appreciate a frank answer 
from the chairman, but I still cannot un- 
derstand the discrepancy between an 11- 
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percent over-all naval reduction, a 17- 
percent reduction in material requests, 
and a 25-percent reduction in personnel 
request for the one bureau. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The committee con- 
sidered each appropriation on its own 
merits without any percentage for any 
appropriation. It is only coincidental 
that the reduction turned out to be the 
percentages you mentioned. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, we now 
get to the point of the Navy. What I 
shall say will be in no respect a refiec- 
tion on the splendid committee who here- 
tofore, before today, have done a pretty 
good job for the Navy and for the coun- 
try. Ibelieve, however, that the presen- 
tation to the Congress of this budget to 
operate the Navy for the next fiscal year 
is not well thought out, is not well pre- 
pared, and certainly is not good for the 
morale of the country at this time. 
World conditions are such that we can ill 
afford to immobilize our Navy or dis- 
mantle our Navy, or immobilize our 
Army, and send our armed forces, both 
the Army and the Navy, with this com- 
ponent part each of the air, into the 
limbo of forgotten men. 

I wish every Member of this Congress, 
certainly of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, could go over the landscape of this 
Nation and see what facilities the Navy 
possesses. I wish the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, the gentle- 
man from New York, could go from 
Maine to Florida and from Washington 
to the Gulf of Mexico and see what the 
Navy possesses, see the astronomical job 
it has of carrying on its mission now that 
the peace has finally arrived. I do not 
believe you can tell the Navy, “Here is 
your money. Now, cut your garment to 
fit it.” Ido not believe, in view of world 
conditions, that we can afford to make 
such a drastic reduction at this time. 

We heard from the press today the re- 
sults of the Security Council of the 
United Nations up in New York, where 
Gromyko told us point blank that Russia 
would not let us or anybody else find out 
what is going on behind the iron curtain. 
A word to the wise is sufficient. We 
ought to know that we can ill afford to 
cast to the four winds every straw in the 
wind which tells us we cannot now send 
our Navy to the bottom of the briny deep. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I will be delighted to 
yield to my dear friend from St. Louis, 
who has always been a great friend of 
the Navy. 

Mr. PLOESER. I would hate to think 
that I am getting the impression from 
my distinguished friend, whom I admire 
so much and who is a practical Navy 
man from South Carolina, I would just 
hate to think that I am getting the im- 
pression or this House is getting the im- 
pression or, what is much more danger- 
ous, the Nation is getting the impression 
that this bill immobilizes the United 
States Navy, or that we made a drastic 
reduction of just a lump sum. Ican as- 
sure the gentleman that such is not the 
case, 
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Mr. RIVERS. I will say this to the 
gentleman: I would not under any con- 
dition refiect on the patriotism of my 
friend from Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. I did not mean that 
anything my friend said refiected on 
anyone’s patriotism, but I want him to 
be factual in this thing. i 

Mr. RIVERS. I want this House to 
understand and I do not believe that the 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
or any committee of the House can tell 
the Nation today that the Navy can live 
up to a 10, 11, 15, or any arbitrary per- 
cent of reductions, in view of world con- 
ditions. 

Por instance, in 1938 this Congress 
would not permit the fortification of 
Guam. I did not question the patrotism 
of the Congress, but it turned out to be 
disastrous. This bill greatly curtails the 
Navy. I think the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should go to 
these Navy yards and see the hundreds 
and hundreds and hundreds of ships 
tied up going to wrack and ruin without 
any program at this time. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. When you say that 
we tied up hundreds of ships without any 
program, you are indicting the manage- 
ment of the United States Navy and not 
the Congress. 

We provided for the laying up of the 
ships, and we gave them everything they 
requested in order to do it. 

Mr. RIVERS. The Congress last year 
set up our fleet, and when you do not pro- 
vide for maintenance and do not give 
them the money to carry on the Reserve 
programs and carry on the air operation 
of the Navy, they cannot properly oper- 
ate. We do not have sufficient money in 
this bill to properly operate the air arm 
of the Navy. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RIVERS. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. You have made some 
statements upon which I am compelled 
to comment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Iam sorry. 

Mr. PLOESER. We allowed a suffi- 
cient amount of money for the reserve 
program. The committee last year in- 
creased the budget request for the re- 
serve program. This committee this 
year gave them every nickel they asked 
for, the bill confirms this fact. We must 
not go on assumptions here, but we must 
go according to the facts. 

Mr. RIVERS. What is going to hap- 
pen to the NROTC program under this 
bill? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I will answer that 
question by saying that we appropriated 
on the basis of what they were able to 
accomplish last year 12 times what they 
expended and we are ready if they show 
us to have been error with regard to 
those that I talked about this afternoon 
to accept a reasonable amendment to 
make it possible for every one of the 3,000 
boys in this country who are qualified 
for that program to be made a part of it. 

Mr. RIVERS. What is going to be a 
reasonable amendment, may I ask my 
chairman? 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. It would have to be 
a reasonable project, if you please. 

Mr. RIVERS. The chairman said a 
while ago, and I want to say a word about 
it, that they thought it was too top heavy 
and that is why they were cut down, and 
if that is not arbitrary, I do not know 
what is. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The gentleman ought 
to yield to me because he has misquoted 
me. 

Mr. RIVERS. I beg your pardon if I 
have. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. You have. 

Mr. RIVERS. Perhaps I misunder- 
stood. you, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Answering 
the gentleman’s question a while ago as 
to the status of our laid-up ships and 
with reference to the maintenance of the 
Bureau of Ships, its yards, its reserve 
fleet, and its active fleet, and so forth, I 
must state that the figure we have rec- 
ommended for the consideration and ap- 
proval of the House is $74,500,000 less 
than the budget granted and some three 
times less than the Bureau of Ships re- 
quested of the budget. Is that clear? 

Mr. RIVERS. I think that is per- 
fectly clear. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. May I ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee whether 
or not this is another one of these appro- 
priation bills where the reduction was set 
before the hearings were held. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Well, the gentleman 
may be familiar with that modus oper- 
andi, but I never heard about it before. 
What are you talking about? 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I was just 
wondering whether or not there was any 
instruction from the committee chair- 
man, that is, the chairman of the full 
committee, to make any certain percent- 
age of reduction before the beginning of 
the hearings. ! 

Mr. PLUMLEY. The chairman of the 
full committee is right here. He will 
tell you whether he had any conference 
with me at any time with respect to the 
percentage of reduction or with refer- 
ence to what action my committee might 
take. I will leave it to him. 

I want to tell you something you 
should bear in mind, that this was a 
unanimous report of the subcommittee 
and a unanimous report of the Appro- 
priations Committee. Everybody pres- 
ent voted for it. Now, you can kick and 
buck and haul as much as you want 
to, but you are sunk. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
not going to be nearly so sunk as is 
the United States Navy, if we do not 
carry on a more orderly program in 
these chaotic times and conditions. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], asked some questions that 
are logical and reasonable. Nobody in 
this House can answer those questions. 
The fact remains clear to all of us, I 
do not know what we are doing to the 
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United States Navy at this time under 
this appropriation- bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] has expired. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman three additional 
minutes. 

Mr. RIVERS. I have sat on the Naval 
Affairs Committee for 6 years while we 
built up this Navy. I do not think now 
is the time to dismantle the United States 
Navy. The onus will be on those who 
are responsible for this. Now, let us get 
together and reestablish some of these 
cuts. The gentleman has said he will 
entertain some reasonable amendments, 
I am going to try to present one or two, 
and I hope they will be accepted. I do 
not question the sincerity or patriotism of 
my esteemed friend from Missouri [Mr. 
PLOESER]; but I am astounded at this bill 
coming in here like this. I am not the 
only one that cannot understand it. The 
American people cannot understand it. 
We have got time before the clock strikes 
this afternoon to do the right thing. 
Let us get together and do it. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. PLOESER. I am exceedingly dis- 
appointed that the gentleman does not 
understand the bill, but that does not 
mean that the subcommittee does not un- 
derstand it. We thought we did, or we 
would not have brought it out here. But 
we shall endeavor, during the course of 
the afternoon, to make it clear so that 
2 distinguished friend will understand 

Mr. RIVERS. Now, my friend does not 
mean to be facetious, I am sure. 

Mr. PLOESER. No. I am quite seri- 
ous. I have a great regard for the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RIVERS. Well, there is no other 
Member I admire more than I do the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. I want to refer 
to the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. PLuMLEy], as to this 
being the unanimous action on the part 
of the subcommittee. I understand it 
was unanimous as to objectivity, but not 
as to the amount involved. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield. 

Mr, PLOESER. I would like to know 
what my distinguished friend from Illi- 
nois means by “objectivity.” I am a 
humble man from Missouri, and I do not 
understand all these big words. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. If the gentle- 
man had attended school in Illinois he 
might have understood it. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. . I have no alternative. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 3 minutes in order 
that he may yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. PLOESER. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ilinois IMr. 
PRICE), not being a member of the Ap- 
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propriations Committee, he seems to 
know more about the workings of that 
committee than the members them- 
selves. That is unusual, but then we 
will assume that he knows. If the gen- 
tleman will study this bill and the budget 
requests, he will find there has not been 
a percentage cut made in this bill. 
Naturally, all amounts, as they apply in 
relation to other amounts, are in a per- 
centage, but there has been no flat per- 
centage cut across the board. We have 
tried to apply these cuts as we thought 
they would fit. The gentleman well 
knows, if he is so familiar with the pro- 
ceedings of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, that there was no lump sum within 
which we had to come, unless by a read- 
ing of the hearings we may assume that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
set a lump sum when he said we could 
safely cut this budget $500,000,000. We 
did not. We cut it $377,000,000. 

Mr. RIVERS. I am not going to 
make any statement that this bill ful- 
fills campaign promises. I would not 
subscribe to that statement; but I will 
say that at this time I do not believe we 
can afford to present a bill like this to 
Congress and expect that it will pass in 
this form. I think that if reasonable 
amendments to serve specific bureaus in 
the Navy Department are not adopted 
providing increases—and I say this seri- 
ously to the committee—if these in- 
creases are not made and world condi- 
tions develop, as I hope they will not, 
the onus will be on us in this Congress, 
and I do not believe we can explain it to 
the American people—not in the light of 
what is transpiring today in Europe and 
beyond the iron curtain. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side, 
either. I suggest that the Clerk read the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pay and allowances: Officers, active duty, 
no part of which shall be available for in- 
creased pay for making aerial flights, by 
more than 85 officers above the rank of 
captain nor by nonflying officers or observers 
at rates in excess of those prescribed by 
law for the Army, which shall be the legal 
maximum rates as to such nonflying officers 
or observers; midshipmen; officers, retired, 
inactive; enlisted personnel, active, includ- 
ing cash prizes for men for excellence in 
gunnery, target practice, communication, 
and engineering competition; enlisted men, 
retired, inactive; men of the Fleet Reserve, 
inactive; nurses, female, active; nurses, fe- 
male, retired, inactive; 6 months’ death gra- 
tuity, officers, nurses, and enlisted person- 
nel; cash allowances for uniforms for officers; 
clothing furnished annually to enlisted per- 
sonnel and issued in kind to members of 
the Navy Nurse Corps or cash in lieu there- 
of; civilian clothing, including an overcoat 
when necessary, the cost of all not to exceed 
$30 per person to enlisted personnel given 
discharges for bad conduct, undesirability, 
unsuitability, or inaptitude; reimbursement 
as authorized by the act of December 28, 
1945 (Public Law 277), to persons in the 
naval service, for personal property lost, 
destroyed, or damaged; purchase of medals, 
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crosses, bars, emblems, and other insignia; 
miscellaneous items, including interest on 
deposits by enlisted personnel; losses in the 
accounts of Navy and Marine Corps officers 
certified under the act of July 11, 1919 (31 
U. S. C. 105), and the act of June 10, 1921 
(31 U. S. C. 104), and payments in settle- 
ment of claims under the act of January 2, 
1942 (31 U. S. C. 224d); commuted rations; 
money allowances for subsistence and quar- 
ters. of enlisted personnel when not fur- 
nished quarters or subsistence in kind, and 
for enlisted personnel absent from messes on 
temporary duty not involving travel (during 
which time all other subsistence shall be 
stopped): Provided, That no appropriation 
contained in this act shall be available for 
the pay, allowances, or other expenses of 
any enlisted man or civil employee perform- 
ing service in the residence or quarters of 
an officer or officers on shore as a cook, waiter, 
or other work of a character performed by 
a household servant, but nothing herein 
shall be construed as preventing the volun- 
tary employment in any such capacity of a 
retired enlisted man or a transferred mem- 
ber of the Fleet Reserve without additional 
expense to the Government, nor the sale 
of meals to officers by general messes on 
shore as regulated by detailed instructions 
from the Navy Department; total, pay and 
allowances, $1,153,000,000. 


Mr..THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THomas of 
Texas: 

Page 13, line 9, strike out 81,153,000, 000 
and insert “$1,279,171,000." 

Page 13, line 14, strike out ‘$1,200,000,000", 
and insert “$1,326,171,000.” 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is for one specific 
purpose, to restore to the Navy its uni- 
formed personnel to 425,000 enlisted men 
and 46,000 officers as an average through- 
out the fiscal year 1948. It merely adds 
$126,171,000. The Bureau of Personnel 
or the Budget apparently made some mis- 
take. Whether it was the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel or the Budget I do not know. The 
Bureau of Personnel says it was the 
Budget. The Budget attempted to allow 
them enough money, namely, $1,290,000,- 
000 to support the manpower of 425,000 
enlisted men and 46,000 officers through 
an average of the year, but the Budget 
made an error by striking out $32,000,000 
too much. Then our committee came 
along and reduced the budget figure by 
$94,197,000 making a total cut of $126,- 
171,000. The Navy Department says if 
the figure stands as the committee has 
written it without this addition of $126,- 
171,000, instead of having an average fig- 
gure of 425,000 men throughout the fiscal 
year they will only have 355,000, a reduc- 
tion of 70,000 men. 

Frankly, I do not think the committee 
intended to cut that severely and cer- 
tainly I do not think, I hope not anyway, 
that it is the desire and the wish of the 
House to reduce the strength of the Navy 
to that extent. If we do that we are 
going to change the entire operating 
force plan of the Navy. If my memory 
serves me correctly, it was only about a 
year or a year and a half ago when the 
Navy legislative committee, and this 
House backed it up almost unanimously, 
set as a peacetime figure a Navy of an 
average strength of 500,000. Now we are 
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reducing it by these appropriation figures 
around 95,000, a reduction of 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will yestore this fund because if there 
ever was a time not to be drastic in your 
cuts now is the time to act with some rea- 
son. When you go to cutting off the pay 
and the food, and that is what this item 
does, you are reducing the strength of the 
Navy, because if you cannot pay the men 
and cannot feed them the Navy will have 
to discharge them. I hope the commit- 
tee will restore this cut and place the 
strength of the Navy up where it belongs. 
Four hundred and twenty-five thousand 
men, in my humble judgment, is the bare 
minimum that we ought to have at this 
time. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read to the 
Committee some of the testimony on this 
very point. I am sure the gentleman 
from Texas is in agreement with the 
committee still insofar as it was not our 
intention to make any drastic, radical 
reduction in the size of the naval force. 
I do not recall any of these figures being 
presented to the subcommittee by the 
gentleman, which leads me to believe 
that they came into his possession at a 
very recent hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I read from page 570 
of the hearings on this very point: 

Mr. Jonnson. A statement has been made 
that this appropriation, under “Pay” is from 
$32,000,000 to $34,000,000 short under the 
Bureau of the Budget, of computations to 
meet the pay for 425,000 men in the Navy and 
46,000 officers in the Navy. Is that correct? 

Captain DARDEN. That is correct, 


Up to that point the gentleman’s state- 
ment is accurate. 


Mr. JoHNsoNn. Would you care to make any 
explanation in regard to it? 

Captain Darpen. That simply means that 
we will maintain the 425,000 enlisted and 
46,000 officers within amounts herein asked 
for. 

The Secretary of the Navy has very few 
controls over what makes up the expendi- 
tures for pay. The main one is promotions 
and rank and rating structure, and in the 
officers’ savings, the administrative actions 
we will probably have to take to keep within 
this lesser amount will be rank reversions. 

There is another way we can save some 
money to get within the total herein re- 
quested, and that is by taking on additional 
ensigns from the contract students that 
will be coming out between now and June 30. 


And he goes on and made a later state- 
ment in which he says: 

As a matter of fact, we are going to be 
at least 3,000 to 4,000 officers short of the 
figure which we have stated. 


So, that is a frank admission that they 
not only could fit within the budget set 
forth, which the gentleman and he says 
was $32,000,000 short, but that they do 
not even anticipate meeting their officer 
strength as set by their own plan 
schedule. 

When this committee considered what 
amounts to a 7 percent pay reduction 
we also had in mind the fact that there 
are probably too many men of high rank 
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in the Navy, and there might be a con- 
siderable program of reversion to pre- 
war rank—and that does not go alone 
for the Navy; that statement may be 
said for all military forces. There is an 
inclination to keep high rank, using as 
many men as possible. So, we have not 
impaired the Navy. 

Now, there is something else that must 
be taken into consideration. According 
to these figures, we would have had an 
enlisted men’s strength in the original 
Budget Bureau of 425,000 men and 46,000 
officers; 227,333 of these enlisted men 
are to serve the fleet and 17,846 officers 
are to serve the fleet. That means that 
under their present figures we were to 
have afloat, or in the immediate fleet, 
245,179 men and, mind you, ashore 225,- 
821 men. And, except for that rule, 
which applies to all governmental de- 
partments, that you have to justify the 
budget or be subject to something from 
above, there is not a Navy man that will 
tell you that you have to have a shore 
establishment of 225,000 men in this day 
to support a fleet of 245,000 men. The 
subcommittee reduction will not keep 
one ship ashore, but rather it will make 
more efficient the streamlining of these 
operations in relation to the shore es- 
tablishment and the active fleet. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentieman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I wonder if 
the gentleman from Missouri will agree 
that it was stated in the committee that 
the budget estimate was $32,000,000 too 
low to support the estimate of 425,000 
enlisted men? 

Mr. PLOESER. I read that statement 
from the hearings. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I just wanted 
to clarify our thinking. All right. The 
gentleman agrees with me. Now, Iwon- 
der if the gentleman will read the letter 
that was sent from Admiral Nimitz’ office 
this morning to the chairman of the sub- 
committee and, I am also advised, to the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I have received no 
letter from Admiral Nimitz; neither have 
I received any letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, although I have seen copies 
of that letter addressed to other members 
of this subcommittee, which is confi- 
dential, and not addressed to me, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I knew if the 
gentleman had it he would read it. Iam 
just wondering if whoever has that letter 
will answer this question: Does it state 
in there that the figures granted by the 

- subcommittee will reduce the strength of 
the enlisted personnel of the Navy by 
70,000, which means that we will have 
during 1948 an average figure not of 
425,000 but of 355,000? 

Mr. TABER. After a fashion it does, 
On the other hand, the whole picture of 
the hearings and the letter indicate that 
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they are not telling the same story in 
the letter that they told in the hearings. 
That is something it is very difficult for 
any committee to deal with. They told 
us in the hearings they could carry 425,- 
000 men with the budget estimate. On 
the other hand, they told us they were 
going to have 37,000 who would run out 
of work the 1st of January. You have 
a right to assume when these depart- 
ments come before you and tell you a 
story that they are telling the truth. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. I do not think 
there is a harder worker in this House 
than my distinguished friend from New 
York, for whom I have a deep love and 
affection, and I agree with him far more 
times than I disagree with him, but I 
wonder if, instead of giving us his con- 
clusions about the letter, he will read the 
letter and tell us whether or not Opera- 
tions flatly stated in that letter that this 
sum of money will reduce their enlisted 
personnel of the Navy for 1948 to 355,000 
men. 

Mr. TABER. The letter tells a differ- 
ent story than was told the committee 
in the hearings. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I think the 
letter ought to speak for itself. Does not 
the gentleman think we ought to let Ad- 
miral Nimitz and his staff figure out the 
personnel needs? After all, they are go- 
ing to spend the money. 

Mr. TABER. This letter is not from 
Admiral Nimitz. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. No; it is from 
Admiral Sherman, He is deputy to Ad- 
miral Nimitz. 

Mr. TABER. No; it is not. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Who is it 
from, then? 

Mr. TABER. It is from the Secretary. 
Frankly, it is marked “confidential.” Ido 
not know whether or not I ought to go 
on the floor and read it. I do not know 
what is confidential about it, because 
very evidently the whole thing was sup- 
plied to the gentleman from Texas in an 
unrestrained manner so that he had the 
advantage over the committee. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. It was your 
fault, then, if I had the advantage over 
the committee. You had the letter. 
You should have let them read it. 

Mr. TABER. After I received the let- 
ter I called his attention to the testi- 
mony that was given by the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Personnel, and he 
had no satisfactory explanation to offer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Did the Sec- 
retary of the Navy ask you to be good 
enough to restore those cuts? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. There is no ques- 
tion about that. But when they do not 
dispute the testimony they have already 
given and do not satisfactorily explain 
why they are telling a different story 
now than they did then, I cannot go 
along with them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. The gentle- 
man did not hear the testimony and he 
knows he did not. He is giving his own 
conclusion. Of course they cannot ex- 
plain it to his satisfaction. 

Mr. TABER. I have read the testi- 
mony. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 


May 20 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Let me read from the hearings: 

Mr. Jounson. A statement has been made 
that this appropriation, under “Pay” is from 
$32,000,000 to $34,000,000 short under the 
Bureau of the Budget, of computations—— 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman believe that figure? Is the 
gentleman questioning that figure now? 
Does he believe it? 

Mr. TABER. When I finish reading I 
will answer the gentleman. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman believe they are $34,000,000 
short or does he disbelieve it? 

Mr. TABER. I am going to read it, 
and the gentleman will see that this 
captain who was testifying admitted 
that it was not $34,000,000 short. I am 
wondering which side of the dilemma 
the gentleman is on. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Right down 
the middle. 

Mr. TABER. Is he going to take the 
word of the Secretary or the admission 
of this man? 

A statement has been made that this ap- 
propriation, under “Pay,” is from $32,000,000 
to $34,000,000 short under the Bureau of the 
Budget, of computations to meet the pay 
for 425,000 men in the Navy and 46,000 offi- 
cers in the Navy. Is that correct? 

Captain DARDEN, That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Would you care to make any 
explanation in regard to it? 

aptain DarDEN. That simply means that 
we will maintain the 425,000 enlisted and 


46,000 officers within amounts herein asked 
for. 


That means it was not short a penny 
because they could maintain the number 
of men they were asking for on- the 
money that was provided in the esti- 
mates and that it was not short thirty- 
two to thirty-four million dollars. So 
that proves absolutely the whole pic- 
ture was not presented to us in the open 
and was not fairly presented to the 
committee. 

When you get a story one way one time 
and another way another time, you al- 
most make up your mind that you want 
to go along and use your own judgment. 

If the gentlemen would like to have a 
little more about the whole situation, the 
gentleman from Missouri has very clearly 
demonstrated that there was not any 
shortage that would arise from this pic- 
ture. They only asked for 425,000 en- 
listed men and 46,000 officers. Right in 
the hearings they say they are not going 
to be able to get but 42,000 officers. That 
is on page 471. In addition, we know 
that the Committee on Armed Services is 
trying to get the officers of the Navy into 
a proper balance in rank as well as the 
officers of the Army. They are doing a 
job and trying to get the whole thing 
straightened out so that we may have 
an efficient Army and an efficient Navy 
without so much cost. 

But why should we try to prevent that 
process from being worked out? Fur- 
thermore, the Navy will have 37,000 men 
who will be engaged in this mothball job 
of laying up ships, which they tell us will 
be finished the ist of January, which 
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means that we can cut out half of them 
on their own say so. 

Reducing the personnel of the shore 
stations a little bit will allow for every 
dollar of the less than 7 percent reduc- 
tion that this committee has provided. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I would like to ask 
the gentleman, because to me it is rather 
important so far as I am personally con- 
cerned: Was the letter the gentleman 
referred to in response to an interroga- 
tion he sent to the Navy or was it one 
that was written up generally? 

Mr. TABER. It was a letter delivered 
to me when I came to the committee 
about 5:30 last evening. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was purely a let- 
ter to you as an individual? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It was not intended 
for the subcommittee to have access to 
any of the letter? 

Mr. TABER. It was not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For new construction and procurement of 
aircraft and equipment, spare parts and ac- 
cesories, including expansions of and facili- 
ties in public or private plants, $90,000,000; 
for replacement of navigational and radio 
equipment for aircraft in service, aerological, 
photographic, and miscellaneous equipment, 
including repairs thereto, $18,000,000; for 
maintenance, repair, and operation of air- 
eraft, aircraft factory, air stations, testing 
laboratories, fleet and all other aviation ac- 
tivities, technical books and periodicals for 
use in the Bureau of Aeronautics and field, 
outfits for aviation messes, the purchase for 
aviation purposes only of special clothing, 
wearing apparel, and special equipment, and 
for contribution to the support of schools as 
authorized by section 13 of the act of August 
2, 1946 (Public Law 604), $291,000,000; for 
continuing experiments, development, and 
research on all types of aircraft, $75,000,000; 
in all, $474,000,000, of which amount $90,- 
000,000 shall remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That not to exceed $100,- 
000,000 of the funds appropriated for “Avia- 
tion, Navy,” fiscal year 1945, shall continue 
available during the fiscal year 1948 for the 
liquidation of contractual obligations for 
aircraft and aircraft equipment procurement 
incurred during the fiscal year 1945: Pro- 
vided further, That in addition to this appro- 
priation the Secretary may, prior to July 1, 
1948, contract for new construction, pro- 
curement and equipment of aircraft, includ- 
ing spare parts and accessories therefor, in 
an amount not in excess of $170,000,000. 


Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMAS of 
Texas: ; 

On page 18, line 17, strike out “$291,000,- 
000” and insert “$345,500,000.” 

And on line 19, page 18, strike out “$474,- 
000,000” and insert 526,500,000.“ 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is in favor of 
maintenance of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. The funds for Aeronautics in 
the Naval Department is divided into two 
large subheads. One is for the purchase 
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of new airplanes, with which this amend- 
ment has nothing to do. The other is 
for the maintenance of the installations 
themselves, and the maintenance and 
operation of the planes and the purchase 
of fuel. 

The Bureau of the Budget granted 
$345,000,000 for this purpose. Our com- 
mittee cut it $55,500,000. It should be 
pointed out that the Bureau asked the 
Budget for considerably more than $345,- 
000,000. Then, in addition to that, the 
committee cut that sum by $55,500,000. 

Now, let us see how the Bureau will 
spend that money. During fiscal 1948 
the Regular Navy and Marine Corps will 
operate about 6,000 planes. In addition 
to that, the Reserve of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps will operate an additional 
2,000 planes. The committee has given 
the Bureau of Personnel every dime it 
asked for, for reserve recruiting. Thou- 
sands of aviators will train with this 
money in the Reserve, as well as the Reg- 
ular Navy and Marine Corps. In addi- 
tion to that we must maintain those 
8,000 planes, keep them in running order, 
and buy fuel. In addition to that, we 
have 44 air stations in the United States, 
22 beyond continental United States in 
our islands, and then we have 21 in more 
or less stand-by condition; used every 
now and then, under a small amount of 
maintenance for the Reserve. It is in- 
consistent to give the Reserve all the 
money they want with which to train, 
on the one hand, and then on the other 
hand deny them the planes and the sta- 
tions and the fuel with which to operate 
the planes. We ought to restore this 
$55,000,000 cut. 

I want to point out to you, when it is 
all said and done, the front line of the 
defense of our country is not the infantry 
or our battleships, but it is the airplanes 
and the aircraft carriers that carry them. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to let all these 
planes and these stations simply go to 
pot because we do not give the Bureau 
of Aeronautics sufficient money ade- 
quately to maintain them. Two, three, 
or four years from now when world con- 
ditions stabilize maybe we can reduce 
this amount substantially, but I for one 
do not want to take the chance for the 
next 12 months, because I do not know 
what is going to happen and I doubt if 
you do. 

I ask the Members to consider this 
amendment. I think it has merit. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

As far as the last statement made by 
the gentleman from Texas is concerned, 
I am in hearty accord with him. No- 
body knows what is going to happen, but 
every statement that he has made in 
substance was made before the commit- 
tee or is to be found in the justifications. 
After we had gone all over these hearings 
we determined that the amount we have 
brought in as a necessary appropriation 
was a satisfactory amount and did not 
do the damage or restrict the Navy to 
any extent such as might be imagined 
by what the gentleman from Texas has 
had to say. In all fairness to the com- 
mittee, and he is a fair-minded fighter, 
he will say that he heard all these things, 
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On my book he is not recorded as at the 
time having objected to what the com- 
mittee did. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. PLOESER]. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to let the membership 
understand what has happened in re- 
gard to some of the people who have had 
to do with making budgets, besides the 
Congress. The President in his stop 
order last year affected Navy aviation 
to this extent: He ordered them to stop 
spending $44,449 000 of their funds which 
were left over from the 1945 appropria- 
tion. He ordered them to stop spending 
$33,558,000 of their funds which were 
left over from the 1946 appropriation; 
and then he ordered them to stop spend- 
ing $51,165,000 of their funds which were 
left over from the 1947 appropriation, a 
total of $129,172,000. The thing that 
rather amuses me is that the first place 
for the complaint of the gentleman from 
Texas is the White House, not the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. While the gentle- 
man’s statement is correct as to the 
amount of money frozen, the gentleman 
will admit, I am sure, that the commit- 
tee took care of all the unexpended bal- 
ance in the frozen category. 

Mr. PLOESER. Part of it was re- 
scinded and $26,000,000, which is in the 
total I have talked about is left over 
creditable to the Navy, expendable in 
the fiscal year 1948. So the figures the 
gentleman from Texas has been talking 
about are $26,000,000 in error, because I 
failed to hear him mention that the Navy 
still has that $26,000,000 in their left 
pants’ pocket. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But the gentleman 
will admit, of course, it is practically the 
amount that we did consume within our 
committee which was in the frozen cate- 
gory and left there by the committee. 

Mr. PLOESER. That is substantially 
right. 

Mr, THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Vermont has expired. 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. I believe the 
figures the gentleman read are for the 
purchase of new airplanes which were 
under the basis of a continuing appro- 
priation. 

The amendment I offered goes to 
maintenance, not to the purchase of new 
planes. r 

Mr. PLOESER. But the gentleman 
will admit that of the $170,000,000 in 
contractual authorization requested for 
new planes this committee left every 
dollar, 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. I have no fault with that. 
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Mr. PLOESER. And the gentleman 
will further recall that these arguments 
that are now being presented were not 
presented before. At the time the bill 
was marked up my memorandum shows 
this was a unanimous agreement on this 
section of the bill. 

I just do not understand how through 
a belated nightmare we can come in here 
this afternoon and suddenly discover a 
new set of figures. The gentleman from 
Texas is one of the keenest analysts on 
the Appropriations Committee. Why, he 
is so keen in his observations that I am 
one of his greatest admirers. Before we 
had finished marking up the bill he made 
this statement, on page 1193, to Captain 
Beardsley and Admiral Hopwood: 

Well, we can reduce this budget by a half 


billion dollars and giye you every dime you 
need. 


Now, we have only reduced it by $377,- 
000,000. If the gentleman is going to 
keep restoring these cuts, we will not 
have that reduction. The thing the gen- 
tleman should be talking about is where 
we can apply the extra $123,000,000 cut 
that he speaks of as reflected in the 
hearings instead- of increasing these 
items. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to thè gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. We are talk- 
ing about the maintenance of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics. Throwing up all of 
this other dust does not refer to the item 
under discussion. The figures the gen- 
tleman read is a continuing appropria- 
tion, not for maintenance of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics but for the purchase of 
new planes. This amendment I have 
offered does not touch that. 

Mr. PLOESER. The gentleman will 
concede if there is anything we need in 
aeronautics, it is new planes. Every day 
the speed of these planes goes up. Pres- 
ent planes become obsolete with startling 
rapidity. 

Mr. THOMAS of Texas. The funds 
are not transferable from one division 
to the other. Does not the gentleman 
think he could go along with this amend- 
ment and give them a little bit more 
money? 

Mr. PLOESER. If the gentleman is 
asking me pointedly, the answer is “No.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. THOMAS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORDNANCE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 

Ordnance for new construction: For ex- 
penses, not otherwise provided for, necessary 
for the construction and procurement of 
armor, armament, and ammunition for ves- 
sels provided for in the appropriation Con- 
struction of ships,” including tools and 
equipment in public and private plants for 
the production of armor, armament, and 
ammunition for said vessels, $4,580,000, to 
be transferred from the appropriation “In- 
crease and replacement of naval vessels, 
armor, armament, and ammunition,” to be 
immediately available and to remain avail- 
able until expended; Provided, That the limi- 
tation on the availability of the appropria- 
tion “Increase and replacement of naval 
vessels” for construction of new vessels shall 
not be applicable to this appropriation nor 
the appropriation “Construction of ships.” 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and "ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
happen to occupy the rather unique posi- 
tion of being a member of this Subcom- 
mittee on Navy Appropriations and the 
Subcommittee on Army Appropriations 
as well. It has been a great experience 
for me. It has been, in fact, a valuable 
education. It has been the greatest 
pleasure to work with these older mem- 
bers of the Navy Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, for they have a storehouse 
of knowledge of the Navy that any man 
in or out of the Navy would envy. 

The confidence of this House in this 
subcommittee is well merited. Their 
work throughout the war and the 2 years 
which have followed since the shooting 
has ceased and the work on this particu- 
lar bill warrants your continued confi- 
dence in not only their patriotism, in 
not only their loyalty, but their judg- 
ment of things relating to the Navy. 
Many times I felt somewhat helpless as 
these millions and hundreds of millions 
and billions of dollars were juggled 
around. I can recall one occasion when 
one of the admirals referred to “this 
minor sum of $39,000,000." To me that 
was not a small figure, but a large one, 
indeed. As we have completed the hear- 
ings of both the Army and the Navy 
Subcommittees on Appropriations, there 
are a few places where it would seem 
that there is as yet some duplication in 
the work in research, particularly as it 
relates to aviation and to guided mis- 
siles. But, we have been assured in both 
committees that the Joint Research and 
Development Board is working now, seek- 
ing in every way possible to cut out any 
duplication in research by either of these 
Departments of our Government, and 
they assure us that by the end of the 
year many duplications will be elim- 
inated and that they will be in a posi- 
tion, working back and forth, to avoid 
duplications in the future. Duplication 
in use of airfields, hospitals, and other 
installations can be profitably studied. 

Another thing that struck me as more 
than passing strange was the number of 
times that officers of the Navy came be- 
fore us and talked about this item or that 
item as being super secret and as hush- 
hush. We could not talk to anyone 
about it at all, only to pick up the paper 
a week or so later and find those things 
given full and complete publicity as a 
result of hearings, possibly before an- 
other committee of the House or, as we 
did upon one occasion, after we had had 
a lot of hush-hush, pick up one of the 
editions of the United States News and 
learn more in one page of concise print 
about what the postwar Navy was going 
to be than we had learned in weeks of 
hearings. 

Those things I cannot quite under- 
stand. Of course, throughout all of the 
hearings we were concerned about what 
the future was to hold for us. We asked 
all of the men that we thought could give 
us a logical answer what the future held, 
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particularly as related to the next year 
or the next 3 or 4 years. In no instance 


was there ever any indication that we 
faced any immediate emergency of any 
kind. In many of these discussions Rus- 
sia or some other nation, was referred 
to. There is no question but what this 
appropriation gives the United States 
the greatest Navy in the world; a two- 
ocean Navy which many of us have 
wanted for so many years, a well-bal- 
anced Navy, a Navy that can carry on its 
functions as gloriously in the peace years 
as it did in the war years. They have 
done a splendid job. We expect them to 
continue to do a splendid job. They will 
not fail us. 

The next one below us is that of Eng- 
land, which of course is not the navy it 
once was. As far as Russia is concerned, 
it never had a navy of any considerable 
size, and the larger size of the navy it 
now has is due, to no small degree, to the 
Navy ships we furnished under lend- 
lease, as shown by the following letter, 
containing a table of the Navy vessels 
which were delivered to Russia, some of 
them after VJ-day: 

THE SECRETARY or THE NAVY, 
Washington, April 30, 1947. 
The Honorable Erretr P. Scrivner, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Scrivner: As requested in 
your letter of April 17, 1947, the following is 
a list, by type, of ships, boats, barges, and/or 
floating drydocks of the Navy transferred to 
the U. S. S. R. together with inclusive dates 
on which transfer was made: 


Type 


AG (river tugs). -.-..... 


15 | Aug. 21, 1944, through 


Apri 11, 1945. 
AM (mine sweepers)... a met 1543, through 
1 
LCIL (landing craft, 30 | June 0 1945, through 
infantry). | July 20, 1945. 
F (frigate)........-.... 28 | July 13, 1945, through 
Sept. 4, 1945. 
8C (submarine chasers, 78 July 13, 1943, through 
II- ſoot). Sopt. 1 
BPT (motor torpedo 8 | Feb. 8, 1944, through 
LOT 'dandin ft 17 Anetta through 
; g craft, 75 
ET Peter torped 1m 10350 ne 
motor torpedo ‘eb. t 1 
boat). Aug. 30, 1945. 
ba fea Nag mine 43 „ 
5 t. 2. 1945, 
yR ee work- 4 June 19, 148, through 
pope), July 29, 1645. 
PTC (submarine 2% . 
1 . 
LOM (3) (landing crait, t | June f. 1843, through 
mech Dec. 30, 1944. 
RPC (submarine 3 Dee. 3, 1943, through 
chasers), Mar. 4 4, 1944, 
Motor launen 1 | Oct. 19, 1044. 
Plane personnel Bont 1 Mar. 13, 1945, 
LCS(S) (landing craft 2| Dee. 30, 1944. 
su É 
LO (landing craft, 2 Do. 


vebicle, and per- 


sonnel}, 
CR (ice breuker) 3 | Feb. 25, 1944, through 


Mar, 24, 1945, 
250-ton pontoon barges. 4 Wee 10, 195s, Sats = 
ct, 15, 1945. 
CL (light cruiser) 1 Apr. 20, 1015 


With exception of the light cruiser (former- 
ly the U. S. S. Milwaukee) all the above-listed 
craft are subject to return to the United 
States not later than the termination of the 
present wars. The light cruiser is on loan to 
the U. 8. S. R. and is subject to return upon 
implementation of the terms of the Italian 
peace treaty. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES FORRESTAL, 


For the life of me I cannot understand 
why—and I sought to suggest this 2 
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weeks ago when the aid to Greece and 
Turkey was being proposed—we should 
not adopt legislation calling World War 
II at an end, so that we would be in a 
position to demand the return of not only 
these Navy ships but of planes, tanks, 
and guns, which we furnished Russia in 
times past, much of which built it into 
the powerful nation it now is—a nation 
whose menace causes grave concern in 
many quarters. 

I would also call the attention of the 
Members who seem to think that the 
officers of the Navy who appeared before 
us are infallible. They are all fine gen- 
tlemen. I do not disparage their ability 
as naval officers a bit. Of course, they 
are advocates for the Navy and for their 
Bureau, and they were laboring under a 
handicap in that they could do nothing 
but support the President’s budget, be- 
cause they had a letter directing them to 
support only the President’s budget, part 
of which reads: 

When you notify the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the amounts to 
be included in the 1948 budget for their ac- 
tivities, I wish you would include a reminder 
that I shall expect them and their sub- 
ordinates to support only the President's 
estimates in hearings and discussions with 


Members of Congress. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


In view of that word “only,” you can 
well wonder, if an admiral or a captain 
or a commander should venture to say, 
“Here is where $10,000,000 can be saved,” 
how long he would stay on that particu- 
lar assignment. 

Only a year ago this House had to con- 
sider the Navy appropriation for 1947. 
These officers had been before the com- 
mittee, of which I was not then a mem- 
ber, just as ardently justifying the 1947 
budget as they have been the 1948 budget. 
They told the committee then as they 
told us now, “This is the irreducible min- 
imum. This is the dollar amount below 
which you cannot drop and still have this 
bureau of the Navy operate.” Yet if you 
will refer to House Document No. 66, 
which has been transmitted to us by the 
President, you will find requests for 
transfers in the Navy from various funds 
to other funds, meaning that, in the first 
place, if they had had so much appropri- 
ated that they could transfer money out, 
they asked for more than they needed. 
In the second place, if they had to ask 
for more in one fund than they had gone 
to the committee for, they had mis- 
judged their demands at that time. 

In this document 66, for instance, there 
was a request to transfer from the Navy 
reserve training program $1,600,000. 
That is one of the reasons why the Navy 
reserve program got off to a slow start. 
It had some of its funds taken from it. 
That cut was not made by Congress. 

There was a request to transfer from 
Navy Ordnance and Ordnance stores 
$2,500,000; from transportation and re- 
cruiting of personnel—and incidentally, 
recruiting is a very minor item although 
it has a popular appeal—a transfer of 
$5,000,000; and from transportation of 
things, a transfer of $23,000,000. If they 
went before the committee and justified 
that sum from which $23,000,000 can be 
deducted, then of course they missed 
their estimate by $23,000,000. From 
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aviation, Navy, in 1947 they asked for 
another transfer of $25,000,000, and from 
Naval Procurement $169,160,000, In 
other words, when you total them all up, 
they asked to transfer $297,000,000, the 
amount by which they missed their 
guesses. No, they are not infallible. 
They make mistakes just like other peo- 
ple that are human do, and these men 
are human, surprisingly so. It has been 
a distinct pleasure to meet many of those 
officers and to listen to them and know 
that from the wealth of their experience 
and the record they piled up during the 
war, they have done a magnificent job 
with a magnificent Navy, and that they 
would in the future be able to maintain 
with these funds a two-ocean Navy of 
which any American could well be proud. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For compensation for personal services at 
the seat of government, as follows: 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor to dis- 
cuss briefly a subject matter that has al- 
ready been determined by the House for 
the purpose of getting into the RECORD 
a very important statement which I be- 
lieve ought to be fully considered when 
this bill goes to the Senate. z 

As we all know, we established the so- 
called Naval ROTC program about 2 
years ago. The purpose of the program 
was to train in the universities of this 
country about 14,000 young men for 
service in the line and about 7,000 more 
in aviation, making a total of about 21,- 
000 men. The intake was supposed to 
be about three to four thousand men a 
year. The program started last year. 
Subsequent to the Appropriation Act of 
1947, there was no money available what- 
ever to carry out the purposes of the 
new Naval ROTC program. They had to 
resort to a little over a million dollars 
that was carried over from the old Naval 
ROTC program to start it, at which time 
they had planned to take in about 3,100 
boys. In order to finish this year they 
had to get funds from other sources. 
The only other source available was the 
Naval Reserve fund. They are now 
utilizing $17,900,000 of the Naval Reserve 
fund in order to carry out the program 
for 1947. The total cost of the Naval 
ROTC program this fiscal year 1947 is 
about $19,400,000. 

The Navy Department put this request 
in the budget and I believe that the Sub- 
committee on Naval Appropriations has 
honestly tried to arrive at a proper solu- 
tion, but because of the involvement in 
figures and schedules and intake and out- 
put and so on, I believe the whole thing 
has been sort of muddled up. 

My only reason for speaking today is 
to clarify the Recorp so that when this 
bill goes to the Senate the $3,000,000 that 
has been taken out of the so-called officer 
training fund for the training of these 
Naval ROTC boys will be put back into 
the appropriation. If we do not do that, 
there is only $12,000,000 left out of the 
$15,000,000 that was recommended, and 
that will be only sufficient to continue 
the boys who are now in college, and no 
boy, not one boy, will be taken into the 
Naval ROTC program next fall. Al- 
ready nearly 3,000 boys have been select- 
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ed and notified of their selection for this 
training program to start in the fall. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated before, my 
only purpose is to call this to the atten- 
tion of the House and also to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Committee on 
Appropriations so that when the bill goes 
to the Senate the $3,000,000 will be put 
back in the bill and these boys who have 
already been selected will be considered 
as part of the intake on that program 
for the Naval ROTC and so that it can 
be continued as originally intended. 

I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I might call to the 
attention of the gentleman the fact that 
we have still to pass upon our organic 
national-defense legislation which has 
been pending before the Congress, name- 
ly, universal military training as well as 
other programs. Many of us hesitate to 
approach the point of universal military 
training unless it is absolutely essential 
and in the best interests of our country 
and unless it is absolutely imperative. I 
recognize that there are dangers to a. 
democracy in having too large a mili- 
tary establishment. Many of us hesitate 
to go to that extent, but would unhesi- 
tatingly vote for a strong and powerful 
national-defense law short of that which 
might, however, include some features 
of it if necessary. An important part of 
the national-defense law is our Reserve 
activity, such as the ROTC; the same in 
the Army, our National Guard, our op- 
portunities for those in civilian life go- 
ing to officers’ training school, both in 
the Army and in the Navy; our scien- 
tific schools—a strong national defense 
short of universal military training. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK, A strong national 
defense organic law, short of universal 
military training, seems to me would call 
for something being done as far as the 
Naval ROTC is concerned, along the 
lines to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. I join with the gentleman in the 
expression that the committee did the 
best it could under the circumstances 
and probably with the evidence before 
it. I hope that the additional evidence 
necessary to satisfy the Senate will be 
obtained between now and the time the 
committee holds hearings over there, and 
when the bill comes to conference the 
very able and pointed matter that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has re- 
ferred to will be taken care of. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts, I wish 
to say I have already spoken to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and also other members of the 
committee and they say very definitely 
that they are entirely in sympathy with 
the continuation of the Naval ROTC 
program. If they can be shown there is 
need for the money, they will give it their 
wholehearted support. My only purpose 
in taking the floor is so that this matter 
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may be called to the attention of the 
Senate and provision made for these 
3,000 new boys who will be taken in this 
fall. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There have been 
several comments on the floor this after- 
noon criticizing the personnel of the 
Navy, some of which were rather caustic. 
I would like to know how any Member of 
this House, the Senate, or any other 


place in Government, can hold the Navy ` 


and the Army responsible with the kind 
of potential legislation that is pending 
around here to tear the military depart- 
ments to pieces. It would seem to me 
they should be congratulated rather 
than criticized and I am getting tired of 
listening to it. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I am 
sorry to hear in this discussion any criti- 
cism of our naval officers. I have been 
a member of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee nearly 11 years, and I want to say 
that we are dealing with the highest type 
of men, who are ready and willing and 
on the alert at any time to give their 
lives, if necessary, as they have done 
down through the last 5 years, in order 
to safeguard the welfare of this country 
and the peace of the world. Certainly I 
do not countenance any criticism of our 
naval officers in respect to their activi- 
ties and what they are doing in the in- 
terest of this country. I know them too 
well. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mrs.. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
While I am not satisfied with the selec- 
tion of the men for the ROTC, it is a 
good proposition. There have been a 
number of boys selected from my district 
but in my own city of Lowell, Mass., 
which gave more men after Pearl Har- 
bor up to August 1 than any other city 
of comparable size, although a very fine 
young man passed at Lowell, he was not 
selected. I think that was true also of 
Lawrence. I think the selection is bad, 
but the idea is splendid. 

I want to ask the gentleman if this 
is not true: That today the Navy De- 
partment is more or less gagged? It 
does not fight for itself today as it 
should? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, I believe that is true. I find 
it on every appropriation matter coming 
up here, or any other matter dealing 
with the Navy, that their voice is stilled 
by higher authorities, which does not 
permit them to express their own con- 
victions before committees of this House. 
I say we have reached a sad situation 
when we cannot have our representatives 
in the Navy and the Army come before 
the Congress of the United States and ex- 
press themselves as they would like to be 
understood, only because a gag has been 
placed upon them. The reason we have 
instituted this so-called ROTC program 
is because we did not see fit to expand 
the Naval Academy to the dimensions 
necessary in order to train 3,009 more of- 
ficers. Instead of that we have selected 
something like 60 different universities 
throughout the country for the program 
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in order to train 14,000 officers which are 
so essential to the Navy as we face an 
uncertain future. It is only because we 
did not expand the Naval Academy that 
we have to resort to the so-called NROTC 
program to train the boys to meet the 
conditions we are bound to face in the 
modern world with all the scientific 
methods now being used in world-wide 
warfare. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that the sub- 
committees of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House will call to the 
attention of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of the Senate the fact that this de- 
ficiency denies any of these funds and 
practically puts a stop entirely to the 
induction of approximately 2,700 young 
men into the naval ROTC program for 
1948. 

Mr. MATHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
suggestion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates]. I am extremely 
interested in the reserve components of 
both the Army and the Navy. I appreci- 
ate the splendid job that has been done 
by this committee. I know, and the 
committee knows, that the efficiency of 
an army or a navy is not necessarily in 
direct proportion to the amount of money 
you appropriate to it. In fact, if you 
appropriate enough to pay three men to 
do a job which reasonably requires only 
one, you break down that efficiency and 
the morale. But in view of the develop- 
ments that have taken place since the 
beginning of the hearings on this bill, I 
would like to ask the members of the 
committee whether they have considered 
the question of the set-up of our Navy 
and our Army—Navy in this instance— 
with relation to events that have taken 
Place beginning with and since the 
speech of the President on March 12, with 
its tremendous implications, the passage 
in this House and in the Senate of H. R. 
2616 known as the Greek-Turkish aid bill, 
with its authorization of an appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000, which will be largely 
used for military purposes, as announced, 
and the undenied reports that more ap- 
propriations will be asked for other for- 
eign governments, all alleged to be for 
the purpose of stopping communism, to- 
gether with the future implications of 
the so-called Truman doctrine through- 
out the world, particularly since we are 
told in the press that Great Britain is 
now asking us to take over the defenses 
of the Suez Canal. Have the members 
of the committee taken those things into 
consideration in the laying down of our 
policy so far as the Navy is concerned? 
I am seriously concerned about it, seri- 
ously concerned. My training has taught 
me that a nation’s military and naval 
policy must depend upon its foreign 
policy, because it is the military and 
naval force that is used to carry out that 
foreign policy. 

We would better, it seems to me, first 
determine how far we are going in this 
foreign policy, if it can be called a for- 
eign policy, and then determine what we 
need in the way of an army and a navy to 
support it. Suppose communism does 
not want to be stopped. Then, if it does 
not, and we are going to stop it, the first 
— a question which arises is, What 
with? 
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Mr. Chairman, I hope that in carrying 
out the unrestrained and limitless Tru- 
man doctrine we will not just make ap- 
propriations to involve us in difficulties 
from which it will require more and more 
appropriations for our Army and Navy to 
extricate ourselves. 

I want to sound the warning that if we 
keep on as we have started we will again 
be caught unprepared, because we are 
waiting to find out where an unlimited 
foreign policy will take us before we 
figure out and supply the means to carry 
it out. I know of no nation in history 
which followed any such foreign policy 
with success. The sensible way is to first 
settle upon our reasonably attainable 
objectives and then prepare to supply the 
means to attain them before we plunge 
after them. 

In any event I should like to see the 
appropriation for the naval reserve 
training program restored, so that the 
functions of the program may be carried 
out, inasmuch as examinations have to 
be held and preliminary work has to be 
done before these boys enter the colleges 
in the fall of the year. I do hope that 
this may be taken up in the Senate and 
that the conference report will contain 
proper provisions to carry out that pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am confident that the 
committee has carefully considered the 
various items in this appropriation bill, 
but I am fearful that the passage of this 
bill in its present form may seriously im- 
pair the effectiveness of our Navy. 

It has been said on this floor today 
that the recommended cut in appropria- 
tions for Navy personnel will cause a 
reduction in strength to a total of 355,000 
men. This is 70,000 below the figure 
which we have been considering as a 
reasonably safe minimum. If we do not 
provide the funds for the pay and sub- 
sistence of enlisted men and officers, the 
Navy must naturally curtail its person- 
nel. In addition to curtailment in funds 
for personnel, the bill contains drastic 
reductions for the maintenance of our 
ships. I am tremendously disturbed 
about this. 

In these turbulent times when we can- 

not foresee the outcome of international 
negotiations—when we cannot tell 
whether the peace will be maintained or 
how soon we may have another war—in 
times such as these we cannot afford to 
take risks with our national defense es- 
tablishments. I am convinced that a 
strong Navy and a strong Army are our 
best insurance against war—at least until 
such time as an international organiza- 
tion capable of preserving peace is finally 
established. 

I am thoroughly in accord with efforts 
to accomplish governmental economy, 
and frankly I believe economies can and 
should be made in the Navy Department. 
There are many evidences of steps which 
the Navy Department is taking to elimi- 
nate unnecessary and wasteful practices. 
In times like these, while we need to re- 
duce expenditures, we can ill afford to 
take the chances involved by the drastic 
reductions proposed in this bill. 

Until world conditions become more 
settled, we should not let our quest for 
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economy blind us to the utter necessity 
for maintaining adequate defense. It is 
easily possible that the spending of a 
few dollars now for maintaining our ships 
and properly manning them might dis- 
courage any would-be aggressor and save 
us from another war with its attendant 
cost in human life and suffering, as well 
as in money. 

The fighting forces of our Nation are 
today the best assurance of peace. Let 
us not gamble with our Nation’s security. 
There is need for greater efficiency but 
let us be sure that in promoting efficiency 
we shall not relinquish mastery of the 
seas or jeopardize our ability to cope with 
any potential enemies. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of Naval Records and Library, 
$50,000. 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VAN ZANDT: On 
page 25, line 19, after the comma, strike out 
850,000“ and insert 692,000.“ 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will increase the appropria- 
tion of $50,000, approved by the com- 
mittee, to the sum of $92,000, or an in- 
crease of $42,000. It concerns the Office 
of Naval Records and Library of the Navy 
Department. Those of us who had the 
good privilege of serving in the Navy 
know the value of records. Every single 
operation that took place in this last 
war can be found among the records of 
the Navy Department, if they are prop- 
erly filed. 

It is the duty of the Office of Naval 
Records and Library to not only file these 
records but keep them and make them 
available to those who plan the Navy 
of the future. The Navy Department at 
the moment is involved in a study of a 
revision of ships to meet the new age 
of warfare; and to make that study com- 
plete, the records of World War II will 
have to be made available. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the Office of Naval 
Records and Library has a backlog that 
will require months and months of effort 
to prepare the records of World War II 
and properly file them. The item of 
$50,000 approved by the committee will 
provide the Office of Naval Records and 
Library with 20 persons, a number in- 
adequate to do the job. My amendment, 
which increases the amount to $92,000, 
will provide 32 persons, the number nec- 
essary to do the job properly. 

Mr. Chairman, we should maintain an 
adequate Navy to protect the interests 
of our Government and its people. I 
believe that economy is necessary at all 
times in maintaining that type of a navy. 
I further believe that we should not prac- 
tice economy in a department of the 
Navy where the records are assembled 
and kept ready for the use of those who 
look into the future and plan the type of 
navy necessary to protect the security 
of the American people. 

Mr. Chairman, I therefore ask the 
approval of my amendment, 

Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the subcom- 
mittee had no intention of injuring the 
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work or crippling the -activities of this 
small department of the Navy; however, 
it should be called to the attention of the 
committee in opposing this amendment 
that the gentleman offers to give the 
Navy for this small department of Rec- 
ords and Library $92,000, while all they 
asked for was $65,000. I must confess 
that I have never seen the Navy timid 
when it comes to asking for money for 
any of its departments. Last year they 
had $57,000, and the current cost of run- 
ning that little department amounts to 
about $4,000 a month, or $48,000 a year. 
We have given them $2,000 more than 
that. Further, may I say that if they do 
get into any cramped period there is 
always additional Navy personnel that 
can be brought in for a short time to 
help them over the hump. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. A moment ago the 
distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] made mention of 
gags applied to certain officers of the 
Navy. It is possible that the officer con- 
cerned may have been gagged; however, 
they do talk to their friends at times. 

Mr. PLOESER. I know, and I will 
admit that there are probably times 
when they have been gagged. Certainly, 
in the discussion of this great question 
of unification of the armed forces there 
was an obvious gag put on the Navy, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Of course, this 
bill has been discussed on a very fine, 
high plane, and I have been amazed and 
very sorry to see the even and smooth 
operation of it through the House dis- 
turbed by the injection of what might 
be considered to be partisan politics, I 
might say for the gentleman’s benefit 
that the other day when Admiral Nimitz 
was before the Committee on Expendi- 
tures, which I have the honor to be a 
member of, under a great chairman, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN )]—— 

Mr. PLOESER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. MCCORMACK. And the intima- 
tion was made. I asked Admiral Nimitz 
if there was anybody that censored him. 
And he said, “No,” there has been no cen- 
suring, so let us forget the gag and go 
ahead on the high level we have been 
proceeding on. 

Mr, PLOESER. I merely acknowledge 
from what I have observed from ex- 
perience, I did not know the Navy ever 
entered into partisan politics, nor did I 
know that the administration’s advocacy 
of unification of the services was put on 
a partisan basis. That was the first time 
I learned that. But, I must assume that 
the whip of the minority knows what he 
is talking about and if it is on a partisan 
basis I presume we should approach it 
from a different angle, 

Mr, McCORMACK. The gentleman 
misinterprets my statement. 

Mr. PLOESER. I said nothing about 
partisanship, 
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Mr. McCORMACK. My reference to 
partisanship was in reference to my 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, in picking up and quoting the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES] 
so that the gentleman had a lapse of 
memory for a few minutes. 

Mr, PLOESER. Well, the gentleman 
recognizes the fact that neither the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania nor I men- 
tioned partisanship. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But the gentle- 
man used the word “gag.” 

Mr. PLOESER. Does “gag” mean 
“partisanship?” We do not consider it 
in our operations on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Ah, the gentle- 
man is very naive, 

Mr, PLOESER. It is a word coined 
by the minority party, I presume, because 
we do not consider the term “gag” a part 
of our operation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If we get into 
that, what about fear? 

Mr. PLOESER. Fear, as the gentle- 
man plainly see, we never have. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Who? 

Mr. PLOESER. The majority. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means the minority. 

Mr. PLOESER. No. I would say the 
minority frequently gives me the impres- 
sion that they are operating from fear. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PLOESER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that a 
memorandum went to the heads of all 
departments of Government, signed by 
the President of the United States, 
directing that no one would dare take 
opposition or disagree with the budget 
proposals of the Administration. I am 
referring to the following memorandum: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 15, 1946. 
Memorandum for the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I have noticed that on several occasions 
certain department and agency officials have 
shown a tendency to seek from Congress 
larger appropriations than were contem- 
plated in official budget estimates. 

The estimates which I transmit to Con- 
gress reflect a balanced program for the 
executive branch as a whole, and each in- 
dividual estimate is considered in the light of 
this program, its relationship to other esti- 
mates, and the fiscal position of the Govern- 
ment. While agency witnesses before con- 
gressional committees must feel free to sup- 
ply facts in answer to questions of commit- 
tee members, I cannot condone the practice 
of seizing upon any opportunity which pre- 
sents itself to indicate an opinion, either 
directly or indirectly, that my estimates are 
insufficient. 

When you notify the heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the amounts to 
be included in the 1948 budget for their ac- 
tivities, I wish you would include a reminder 


that I shall expect them and their subordi- 


nates to support only the President's esti- 
mates in hearings and discussions with Mem- 


bers of Congress. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 


Mr. PLOESER. I must honestly an-, 
swer the gentleman that I have been told 
that on numerous occasions. Such a 
letter of instruction defeats honest 
budgeting. 
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Now, let me say that the subcommittee 
has to oppose this amendment, because 
we think we have made an adequate al- 
lowance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, VAN ZANDT], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Maritime Commis- 
sion has about 250 war-built tankers still 
remaining in its possession which are un- 
sold. At the present time the Maritime 
Commission is seeking legislation for the 
chartering of tankers. Since the end of 
hostilities, the Navy has turned back as 
surplus to the Maritime Commission 46 
tankers, saying the Navy does not need 
tankers; that they are surplus; 16 of 
which have been turned back since the 
30th day of June, 1946. There are 250 
tankers now in control of the Maritime 
Commission which it is unable to sell, 
and the American-flag operators say 
that they own and have purchased all 
they need for domestic operation. 

The Navy has appeared before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine urging 
that new legislation be enacted to give 
the Maritime Commission authority to 
charter these 250 unsold tankers, includ- 
ing the 46 the Navy turned back saying 
that it did not need them. The Navy says 
it has secured from the Appropriations 
Committee, the sum of $17,300,000 so 
that it might charter the very tankers it 
turned back as not needed. There is no 
explanation in the hearings with refer- 
ence to the fact that the Navy turned 
back 46 tankers. The Navy did not tell 
the Appropriations Committee, “We 
want $17,300,000 to charter the very 
tankers we turned back.” 

The Navy in a statement before the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on Thursday, May 15, stated 
that it needs 20 tankers to be chartered 
for the fiscal year 1948, and that it se- 
cured $17,300,000 in this appropriation 
bill for such chartering of tankers. I do 
not think that appropriation was secured 
fairly. There is no such explanation in 
the hearings. From the hearing on 
Thursday last before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries it first 
became known that the Navy is urging 
this legislation so that it might spend 
$17,300,000 to charter the very tankers 
the Navy turned over to the Maritime 
Commission as surplus. I believe this 
sum of $17,300,000 should be taken away 
from the Navy. The Navy should not be 
given $17,300,000 to charter the very 
tankers it turned back as surplus, for at 
the very time and even now it can secure 
at no cost, the 250 tankers in the posses- 
sion of the Maritime Commission and 
unsold. All the Navy has to do is op- 


erate them. They do not have to pay 


$17,300,000 to secure these 250 surplus 
tankers. However, this was covered up 
in the hearings by the Navy and I believe 
it should be taken up in conference, and 
that $17,300,000 should be taken out of 
the appropriation of $55,000,000 set forth 
on page 15, line 23, of the bill and de- 
scribed on pages 1225, 1226, and 1227 of 
the hearings under H. R. 3493. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. WEICHEL. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I rose and asked 
the gentleman to yield for the purpose 
of correcting a statement he made, that 
the Navy had not stated this to the sub- 
committee, because it did. Every mem- 
ber that is on this subcommittee can 
verify that statement. 

Mr, WEICHEL. Did the Navy in ask- 
ing for the $17,300,000 to charter tankers, 
tell the committee that the Navy had no 
use for 46 tankers that it turned over 
to the Maritime Commission as surplus 
within the last 15 months, and that the 
Navy now will need to charter 24 tankers. 
If the Navy told the committee all that, 
would you still give the Navy $17,300,000 
to charter the very same tankers that it 
gave up to the Maritime Commission as 
surplus, while at the same time the Navy 
can secure all the tankers it needs with- 
out cost from the Maritime Commission 
who has 250 unsold tankers on hand. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, 1 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time merely 
to answer the gentleman from Ohio, to 
tell him that this matter of chartering 
tankers was discussed. My recollection 
is that they did not say anything about 
having turned back to any agency any 
number of tankers, but I went into it 
thoroughly to determine why, with the 
number of men they have in the Navy, 
the Navy could not operate these tankers. 
We were told that. they do operate some 
tankers themselves but that the $17,- 
000,000 which they sought for charter 
hire was a figure less than that for which 


they could operate tankers for themselves. ~ 


I discussed that particular question and 
we were informed that due to the 
method under which the Navy operates 
their tankers it takes a much larger crew 
than it does in the civil lines, whether 
it be the merchant marine or private 
tanker, and that it is cheaper for them 
to charter tankers to haul oil and fuel 
than it is to operate them with Navy 
crews, 

They did point out that during the 
war they operated tankers, fleet fuelers, 
and all of that, and that in view of the 
situation along the coast where there 
was no regularly maintained chartered 
tanker line they made short hauls them- 
selves. We asked them whether or not 
there could be some training value for 
the personnel of the Navy in operating 
tankers. We were assured there could 
not be and that the method which they 
were seeking to follow resulted in the 
saving of dollars for the American tax- 
payer. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, PLUMLEY. In testimony by the 
Navy they admitted that in securing 
these tankers without cost from the Mari- 
time Commission if they did not have 
to pay for the replacements it would be 
cheaper. We have 250 tankers that we 
have no purchasers for. So if the Navy 
has them and operates them and does 
not have to make replacements for them, 
it certainly would be cheaper. They did 
say that. 
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They also testified with reference to 
the crews. On a merchant tanker the 
crew is about 60 whereas the Navy uses 
120 for the same operation. But they 
point out that with that 120-man crew 
they keep up the repairs and maintenance 
which they do not do on merchant 
tankers. They admit they are cheaper 
if they do not have to pay for the replace- 
ments. . 

Mr. SCRIVNER. May I say in view of 
some of the statements that have been 
made this morning you will find confir- 
mation of the fact that I looked at many 
of these items with a very cold and fishy 
eye. Those who were present before the 
committee will tell you they had to prove 
what they said to me. In this one par- 
ticular instance they convined me that 
they were right and that it was more 
feasible to charter these tankers, as they 
propose doing, than it was to operate 
them by Navy personnel. 

If the gentleman has some informa- 
tion which is contrary to that, the facts 
should be given to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations and then possibly 
that can be cleared up in the hearings 
in the Senate and if necessary worked 
out in conference. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I corroborate the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Kansas who conducted the larger part 
of the examination of witnesses with re- 
spect to the matter under discussion. 
His memory corresponds to mine, and I 
know with that of other members of the 
committee who are around me. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the hour, 
and in view of the fact that there is only 
one other amendment on the Clerk’s 
desk, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remainder of the bill be considered as 
read and open to amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, may I ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee several questions? 

First, I would like to know whether 
or not he has given the Navy every dollar 
they could justify. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. And a little more. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And is the chair- 
man of the subcommittee satisfied that 
the amount of money allocated to the 
Navy will give to the American people 
the type of navy necessary to protect 
their interests? 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Were it not so, your 
subcommittee would not have brought 
in the bill it did. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. BRADLEY of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I was very much interested 
in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts in regard to the inade- 
quacy of the Naval Academy and the 
shortage of commissioned personnel at 
the commencement of this war. As 
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many of you know, I graduated from the 
Naval Academy some 40 years ago. This 
spring we will have our fortieth reunion. 
We observe it at Annapolis next Satur- 
day. So what I say about the Naval 
Academy I can say with good grace. 

The Naval Academy is a fine school. 
It is one of the best. It does not need 
to take a back seat when compared to 
any other organization. Its graduates, 
I think, have been a credit to us through- 
out the world. However, there is noth- 
ing sacred about the Naval Academy. I 
have always believed there should be 
other ways of getting into the commis- 
sioned ranks than having to go through 
the Naval Academy and without having 
to get an appointment from a Senator or 
a Congressman. I believe the Navy 
would be better off if it took in, with 
reasonable safeguards, a reasonable 
number of graduates of colleges in the 
United States. I think that the proposed 
system, the system we are trying to 
build up, by which a certain number 
of ROTC graduates from accredited col- 
leges are to be given commissions in the 
Navy, and then in a few years to go toa 
postgraduate school together with the 
regular graduates of the Naval Academy, 
will be for the best interests of the Na- 
tion. 

We are trying to establish such a post- 
graduate school at Monterey, Calif., as 
you know. I have every hope that, 
rather than attempting to expand the 
facilities at the Naval Academy, at An- 
napolis, which I consider already very 
much congested, this House will support 
the efforts of the Navy Department to 
establish an adequate postgraduate 
school in California. We can thereby 
increase the number of our naval officers, 
have them all of the same kind, and, I 
hope, have them all representative Amer- 
icans, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY] has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, McCormack: 
On page 28, line 11, after the semicolon and 
following the word “employee” add the fol- 
lowing: “No part of the appropriations made 
in this act shall be availatle for the salary 
or pay of any officer, manager, superintend- 
ent, foreman, or other person or persons 
having charge of the work of any employee 
ot the United States Government while mak- 
ing or causing to be made with a stop watch 
or other time-measuring device a time study 
of any job of any such employee between 
the starting and completion thereof, or of 
the movements of any such employee while 
engaged upon such work; nor shall any part 
of the appropriations made in this act be 
available to pay any premiums or bonus or 
cash reward to any employee in addition to 
his rerular wages, except for suggestions re- 
sulting in improvements or economy in the 
operation of any Government plant.” 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this matter up with the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Unless there is ob- 
jection on the part of the minority, as 
far as our side is concerned, I am willing 
to accept the amendment. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The minority ac- 
cepts the ruling of the chairman of the 
committee most humbly and most ac- 
ceptably. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. That will save us a 
speech from the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ARENDS, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3493) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1948, and for other purposes, directed 
him to report the same back to the House 
with an amendment with the recom- 
mendation that the amendment be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. MacKINNON (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in two separate 
instances and in one to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. POTTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES of Ohio asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and insert therein an article from the 
Lowell Sun bearing on the question of 
unification. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recor in two instances. 

Mr. HORAN (at the request of Mr, 
PLOESER) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in the Appendix of the REC- 
on and include an editorial. 


LABOR-RELATIONS BILL 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the labor bill recently passed by 
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the other body, though not ideal, is a 
more equitable bill than the one passed 
by the House. Unlike the House bill, it 
does not authorize private employers to 
obtain injunctions, and it leaves the diffi- 
cult and delicate problem of industry- 
wide bargaining for further study. Fur- 
thermore, it safeguards but does not pro- 
hibit employer contributions to union 
welfare funds. 

It is my hope that the House conferees 
will see fit to accept the substance of the 
Senate bill. In my opinion, such a bill 
has a far better chance of becoming law. 
In the interests both of the workers and 
the general public it is important that 
some legislation on this vital problem 
should become law during this session. 


S. 814 IMPERILS THE WHOLE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this irre- 
sponsible piece of legislation must be de- 
feated. 

Coming at a time when prices have 
nearly reached the breaking point, this 
inflationary measure may well touch off 
the collapse in one industry which, 
spreading like a contagion to others, may 
plunge us into a swift deflation and a 
ruinous depression. 

Already the demand for worsted goods 
is beginning to ease up. The artificial 
jacking up of prices embodied in this 
bill, could not come at a worse time for 
the industry. The provision to increase 
import duties on wool up to 50 percent ad 
valorem without notice or hearing, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, would totally disrupt the cost 
estimates of manufacturers. The inev- 
itable result would be the cutting of pro- 
duction to a minimum, when the cry is 
for more and moré production. This 
bill would put the textile industry out on 
a limb. The only protection for the 
manufacturers would be curtailment of 
all activities, causing loss of income and 
widespread unemployment. 

In the New England States, textiles 
provide 4 out of every 10 jobs. In my 
home city of Lawrence, the largest pro- 
ducer of worsteds in the world, the in- 
dustry provides 7 out of every 10 jobs. 
We are in no mood to stand idly by and 
permit the basic element in our economy 
to be destroyed by the wool-raiding 
lobby. If the woolen and worsted in- 
dustries curtail production, as they cer- 
tainly will if faced with this confiscatory 
tariff, the wool-growers of the United 
States will also lose. 

The extremes to which S. 814 goes, 
has all the earmarks of a conspiracy to 
profit a few, at a disastrous cost to many. 

At first glance, the extra preferences 
granted to the wool farmers may appear 
attractive to them. I give them sober 
warning, however, that this bill will 
prove to be a boomerang. If you paralyze 
the textile industry, you will be cutting 
off the market for your wool. And you 
cannot expect the Government to go on 
buying your product at a highly inflated 
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level, when it can only dispose of it at a 
loss. These are totalitarian methods. 
They will not work and they will not 
be endured. 

Let us face the facts honestly. 

Our domestic wool crop was never able 
to supply more than half of the raw ma- 
terial needs of our manufacturers. In 
addition, it could not provide the long- 
fiber raw wool necessary for quality 
worsteds. Shall the manufacturers and 
the consumers of the Nation be penalized 
for this? That, precisely, will be the net 
result if S. 814 should be approved by 
this House. In essence it says: “Take my 
limited product at prices held high above 
real market value or take none at all.” 
In effect, it is monopolistic and danger- 
ous. 

Wool needs some support. Every fair- 
minded person will agree with this. But 
when the growers seek preferences far 
above the bulk of all other agricultural 
items, their case loses ground. Ninety 
Percent of parity is good enough insur- 
ance for any commodity. Parity is a 
Government index of farm-operation 
costs, similar to the cost-of-living index. 
But wool wants to be the prodigal son, 
getting a guaranty of 100 percent. Fur- 
thermore, they want this guaranty to hold 
through 1947-48, when prices in a free 
market are bound to come down. S. 814 
would fix the price of wool for 2 years at 
over 100 percent of today’s high parity, 
and could be 130 percent or more should 
parity drop to wartime levels, which is 
inevitable. 

The workers in the textile industry are 
feeling the high cost of living because 
their wages have not kept pace with costs. 
They know that the prices of agricul- 
tural commodities, as a group, have gone 
higher than any others. Why wool 
should be seeking a support price still 
higher than it has enjoyed, is beyond their 
common-sense understanding. They are 
unanimously opposed to S. 814. 

The Government is already stuck with 
a 400,000,000-pound wool surplus which 
it cannot get rid of. On this program, to 
date, it has lost over $38,000,000. It 
seems very strange to me that Mem- 
bers of the so-called economy party in 
Congress should be working to have the 
Government drop another $100,000,000 
through indirect subsidies to wool farm- 
ers by outright Government purchase of 
the 1947 and 1948 wool production in the 
United States, and at the highest prices 
over a 27-year period. It is also a striking 
contradiction of their oft-expressed de- 
termination to get the Government out 
of business. For S. 814 means the na- 
tionalization of the raw-wool industry. 

The House Agricultural Committee has 
inserted in the bil] a provision directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he 
finds cause, to impose an import fee above 
the present duty, after the duty has been 
paid, and also allows him to impose a 
floor tax at the time of withdrawal of 
wool from bonded warehouses. The 
temptation to do this stems from the 
fact that the Government already has a 
huge wool surplus. The textile industry 
needs long-fiber imported wool. Putting 
on the new import fee would drive im- 
port-wool prices up and would add a dol- 
lar to the price of 75,000,000 wool gar- 
menis bought annually by Americans, 
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The effect on manufacturers would be 
disastrous. In the woolen-worsted in- 
dustry, prices and orders are taken twice 
a year—in the spring and in the fall. If, 
after making a sale at a stated price, the 
manufacturer is confronted with the 
fact of additional import fees and floor 
taxes imposed suddenly by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, he will be forced into 
bankruptcy. In this capricious set-up, 
free enterprise would be choked to 
death. 

The critical need of our Nation is for 
more production, so that supply may 
catch up with demand and result in a 
gradual reduction in prices. The rem- 
edy for the danger which exists is not 
to price an industry out of business. 

We, from the manufacturing areas, 
recognize that the domestic growers of 
wool are entitled to some price support. 
In a spirit of cooperation, we ask that 
they, in turn, consider our problem. 

The woolen and worsted industry can- 
not survive the drastic penalties imposed 
by S. 814. z 

Wool growers, manufacturers, textile 
workers, and consumers are partners in 
an enterprise. They must not become 
antagonists because all of them will suf- 
fer. 

In place of the extreme provisions of 
S. 814, we suggest that you join with us 
in supporting the moderate Herter bill, 
which gives due consideration to all fac- 
tors in the problem. This will give Gov- 
ernment support at 90 percent of parity 
to the wool growers, in line with other 
agricultural commodities. It will take 
the Government out of the wool busi- 
ness, where its record has been a costly 
failure. It will restore private incentive 
to the industry and protect tens of thou- 
sands of people from losing their 
jobs. It will bank and not fan the fires 
of inflation. 

The wool growers already enjoy a 
generous tariff protection. The wool 
farmers are prosperous, and in this re- 
spect let it be noticed that 90 percent 
of the domestic wool supply is processed 
in the manufacturing plants in the 
Northeastern States and about three- 
quarters of the lamb crop is consumed 
in this area. It is hardly the best pol- 
icy for the wool growers to bite the hand 
that feeds them. 

Nor would it be wisdom on our part to 
fight against price support for wool. 

The only reasonable course for all of 
us to follow is to enact legislation sim- 
ilar to the Herter bill, which is fair to 
all parties concerned. 

S. 814 as amended by the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House is discriminatory 
and inflationary. In the national in- 
terest, it must be defeated. 

Boston Wool TRADE ASSOCIATION, 
May 16, 1947. 
Hon. THOMAS J, LANE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As representing most of the wool 
merchants of the country, including the Na- 
tional Wool Trade Association and the Phil- 
adeiphia Wool and Textile Association, I ask 
you very earnestly to give your attention to 
the enclosed brief which covers S. 814, the 
wool bill which is about to reach the floor 
of the House. ù 

It happens that three-fourths of all the 
woolen and worsted mills are within a 300- 
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mile radius of Boston—hence this is the cen- 
ter of distribution of the raw wool of the 
country. 

For generations, our merchants have been 
performing their function of going West 
each spring and summer, buying wool from 
the growers competitively, bringing it East for 
storage, grading, and preparing according to 
the needs of each manufacturer, and selling 
it gradually as the mills may want it for 
their various yarns and fabrics, This bill 
S. 814 would have the Government take over 
our business. 

For war reasons, in 1943 ft was necessary 
for the Government to purchase all domestic 
wool, but we expected our business to be 
returned at the cessation of hostilities. Bill 
S. 814 sponsored by Senator ROBERTSON of 
Wyoming and Representative Horx of Kansas 
provides for the continuance of Government 
purchases for at least two more years. Nor- 
mally the handling of domestic wool com- 
prises three-fourths of our business, and we 
have a right to expect the Government to 
permit a return to free enterprise. 

The wool business is intricate and a techni- 
cal one, but we have tried to summarize our 
case very briefiy as per enclosure, Should 
you desire more detailed facts and figures, we 
will be pleased to forward them at once. 
Having no organized lobby working in our 
behalf, this is the only way of bringing our 
case to the Members of your legislative body. 

Thanking you for your consideration, and 
asking for your assistance in this matter, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry A. TILTON, 
President, Boston Wool Trade Association. 


Brier SUBMITTED BY THE WOOL MERCHANTS, IN 
OPPOSITION TO ENACTMENT OF S. 814 


A. S. 814 is a denial of free enterprise to 
the wool distribution industry: 

1. 8. 814 compels Government purchase or 
loan on United States wool at 423 cents a 
pound (by agreed definition of 1946 support 
level). 

2. The market price of United States wool 
is 5 38 cents (fact not disputed by any 
party). 

3. By paying above the market price the 
Government excludes all competitive mer- 
chants from their livelihood, and nationalizes 
the industry. 

B. S. 814 is very costly to the United States 
Treasury: 

1. S. 814 authorizes the Government to sell 
the wool at market value. 

2. At the present market value, which is 
the highest of any peacetime year since 1923, 
the loss under S. 814 on selling the 1947-48 
wool figures to be at least $30,000,000, plus 
minimum costs for storage, handling, ad- 
ministration, etc., of $10,000,000—or $40,000,- 
000 certain loss to the taxpayers. 

3. Should market value decline 20 percent 
the loss under S. 814 would be sixty million 
additional or one hundred million total. 

4. The above is in addition to losses of 
thirty-seven million realized loss and fifty- 
five million anticipated by CCC to be lost on 
its wool operations to date. 

C. S. 814 provides an indirect subsidy to 
sheep farmers that is totally unnecessary: 

1. Sheep farmers produce annually more 
than 6 pounds of meat (mostly lamb) to 
every single pound of wool. Wool is inci- 
dental to the sheep operation. 

2. Lamb prices today are 250 percent of 
prewar normal (1921-40). Today 20 cents 
against normal 8 cents. Wool prices are 140 
percent of prewar normal. Today 38 cents 
against normal 27 cents. (Figures from 
United States Department of Agriculture), 

3. Thus the over-all income of the sheep 
farmer is by official figures shown to be over 
230 percent of normal (6 times 250 percent 
plus 1 times 140 percent averaged equal 230 
percent). This is one of the highest in- 
creases of income of any class of citizens of 
our country. The sheep operation certainly 
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does not now require subsidization from the 
United States Treasury. 

4. If United States sheep population has 
declined, as it has since 1942, it is because 
the operators have been influenced by these 
high prices to sell their “seed-corn,” 1. e., 
their ewe lambs, and by intent have reduced 
their flocks, A similar thing happened from 
1926 to 1931, when production rose 50 percent 
while prices declined 50 percent. It is nor- 
mal in the sheep industry for production to 
rise when prices fall and for production to 
decline when prices rise. 

5. Not a single individual case of farmer 
financial hardship was disclosed at the hear- 
ings on this bill. 

Summary: 8, 814 is not good legislation. 

It does not get the Government out of 
business. 

It increases taxes. 

It subsidizes a segment of our economy 
that is in fact very prosperous. 

It liquidates a class of skilled free-enter- 
prise wool merchants and substitutes a Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy in their place. 

ADDENDA 

Because S. 814 is not sound legislation it 
should not pass as written. This is not to 
say, however, that no wool legislation is in 
order, 

Corn, wheat, tobacco, potatoes, hogs, and 
in fact, most agricultural products have been 
favored by a Government guaranty of a 
floor price during 1947-48 of 90 percent of 
parity. Wool has no such guaranty. We 
think that wool is equally entitled to such 
a guaranty and understand that Repre- 
sentative CHRISTIAN Herter will submit sub- 
stitute legislation to this end. Ninety per- 
cent of parity is probably the limit within 
which private enterprise can function with- 
out the Government having to operate the 
market (as has happened recently to pota- 
toes) and suffer tremendous losses. , 

Also there is an enabling law needed for 
the disposal of the Government war surplus 
of wool which cannot now legally be sold 
under 100 percent of parity. This is also 
covered in the Herter legislation, to enable 
selling the surplus at market. 

These two points are all the legislation 
needed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PoweEtt (at the request of Mr. 
CELLER), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 

To Mr. HucH D. Scorr, Jr. (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smpsox of Pennsylvania), 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Jounson of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr, ARENDS), indefinitely, for 
the purpose of attending a funeral. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o'clock and 14 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1947, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


698. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a report reciting the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law in the case 
of 191 individuals whose deportation has 
been suspended for more than 6 months, 
together with a statement of the reason 
for such suspension, was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 3308. A bill 
to increase the minimum allowance payable 
for rehabilitation in service-connected cases; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 396). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, H. R. 3516. A bill 
to provide increases in the rates of pension 
payable to Spanish-American War and Civil 
War veterans and their dependents; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 397). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POTTS: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H, R. 1260. A bill to 
amend section 107 of title 2 of the Canal Zone 
Code, approved June 19, 1934; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 398). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 1274. A bill to extend the reclamation 
laws to the State of Arkansas: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 399). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr, BEALL: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. R. 2947, A bill to authorize 
an adequate White House Police force; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 400). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3151. A bill to grant a certain water 
right and a certain parcel of land in Clark 
County, Nev., to the city of Las Vegas, Nev.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 401), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr, WELCH: Committee on Public Lands, 
H. R. 3197. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to contract with the Mancos 
Water Conservancy District increasing the re- 
imbursable construction cost obligation of 
the district to the United States for construc- 
tion of the Mancos project and extending 
the repayment period; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 402). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. OHARA: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3235. A bill to amend 
the Code of Laws of the District of Columbia, 
with respect to abandonment of condemna- 
tion proceedings; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 403). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WELCH: Committee on Public Lands. 
H. R. 3348, A bill to declare the policy of the 
United States with respect to the allocation 
of costs of construction of the Coachella Di- 
vision of the All-American Canal irrigation 
project, California; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 404). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WEICHEL: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 3350. A bill re- 
lating to the rules for the prevention of col- 
lisions on certain inland waters of the United 
States and on the western rivers, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 406). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 325. A bill to transfer Blair County, 
Pa,, from the middle judicial district of 
Pennsylvania to the western judicial district 
of Pennsylvania; without amendment (Rept, 
No, 407). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'HARA: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H. R. 1893. A bill to authorize 
the sale of the bed of E Street SW., between 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 405). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mr, ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 3527, A bill to exempt from taxation 
certain property of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation of the United States in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3528, A bill to increase the rates of 
certain educational and readjustment allow- 
ances payable to veterans in order to com- 
pensate for the higher cost of living in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr, BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 3529. A bill prohibiting members of 
certain subversive organizations from being 
members of any labor organization, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

H. R. 3530. A bill to provide percentage de- 
pletion in the case of beryl, feldspar, mica, 
lepidolite, spodumrene, bentonite, and ambly- 
gonite for taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1946; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. KEEFE: 

H. R. 3631. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act so as to permit State and 
Territorial labor relations boards to exercise 
jurisdiction in certain cases; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3532. A bill to enable the Veterans’ 
Administration to provide housing units for 
certain disabled veterans of World War II; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: 

H. R.3533. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to powers of ap- 
pointment and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 3534. A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition of a site for a national cemetery in 
southwest Louisiana for the burial of mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States 
dying in the service, of former members 
whose last discharge therefrom was honor- 
able, and certain other persons as provided 
for in United States Code, title 24, section 
281, as amended; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 3535. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a housing project at Kingsville, 
Tex., known as Retama Park, to the housing 
authority of the city of Kingsville, Tex.; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mrs. NORTON: 

H. R. 3536. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for law- 
enforcement officers of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service who have rendered at 
least 20 years’ service; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R.3537. A bill to authorize the partici- 
pation of States in certain revenues from 
national parks, national monuments, and 
other areas under the administrative juris- 
diction of the National Park Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. REDDEN: 

H. R. 3538. A bill to authorize the Bureau 
of Reclamation to investigate and report on 
projects for reclaiming lands by drainage; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R.3539. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a chapel at the Coast Guard 
Academy, and to authorize the acceptance 
of private contributions to assist In defray- 
ing the cost of construction thereof; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

H. R. 3540. A bill to authorize the payment 
of certain claims for medical care and treat- 
ment of personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, and Public Health Service furnished 
other than by activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 3541. A bill to define the functions 
and duties of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. R, 3542. A bill relating to eligibility for 
interment in Veterans’ Administration ceme- 
teries; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan: 

H. R. 3543. A bill to permit personnel of 
tugboats on the Great Lakes to work over 8 
hours in 1 day, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GEARHART: 

H. R. 3544. A bill to provide for payment 
by the United States of premiums on bonds 
given to the United States by persons em- 
ployed in the field or departmental service of 
the Federal Government; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

By Mr. LANDIS: 

H. R. 3545. A bill to amend title 11 of 
the act entitled “An act to expedite the pro- 
vision of housing in connection with na- 
tional defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, as amended, to per- 
mit the making of contributions during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, for the main- 
tenance and operation of certain school fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MITCHELL (by request) : 

H. R. 3546. A bill to amend section 200 of 
Public Law 844, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
June 29, 1936, to permit recognition of officers 
and enlisted men retired from the military 
and naval forces of the United States as rep- 
resentatives of certain ex-service organiza- 
tions in the presentation of claims to the 
Veterans’ Administration; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, DIRKSEN: 

H. R. 3547. A bill to authorize funds for 
ceremonies in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DINGELL; 

H. R. 3548. A bill to provide a national 
health insurance and public-health program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts (by 
request) : 

H. J. Res. 204. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim the month of June 1947 
as Remember-Disabled-Veterans Month; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memortaliz- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States for a continuation of the 
school-lunch program; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
provide by an amendment to any merger bill, 
making such amendment specifically provid- 
ing that the United States Marine Corps shall 
continue to serve our country; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ELSAESSER: 

H. R. 3549. A bill for the relief of Louise 

Benedict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUBER: 

H. R. 3550. A bill for the relief of Jesse L. 
Purdy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 3551. A bill for the relief of Carl O. 
Young, Clifford L. Godfrey, and R. A. Horn; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3552. A bill granting to Frank S. 
Howell certain pay and allowances for his 
travel from the Philippine Islands to the 
United States following his discharge from 
the Army in such islands in 1900; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: 

H. R. 3553. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Mrs. Minerva C. Davis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


534. By Mr. BRADLEY of California: Peti- 
tion of Rey. Rollo E. Dunham and 94 other 
citizens of Long Beach, Calif., and vicinity, 
urging support of S. 265, a bill to prohibit the 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage advertis- 
ing in interstate commerce and the broad- 
casting of alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

535. By Mr. HALE: Petition of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State 
of Maine in the ninety-third legislative ses- 
sion that the existence of the Marine Corps 
be assured by amendment to any merger 
bill, such amendment specifically providing 
that the United States Marine Corps shall 
continue to serve as our Nation’s amphibious 
troops and as a force in instant readiness to 
protect our Nation; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

536. By Mr. LYNCH: Petition of the com- 
mission of Christian relations, diocese of New 
York, urging adoption of the plan to admit 
up to 400,000 displaced persons by reopening 
unused immigration quotas back to 1940 and 
allowing quotas to be transferable; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

537. Also, petition of the commission on 
Christian social relations, diocese of New 
York, urging Congress to enact legislation to 
bring within the coverage of the Federal laws 
providing for old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, lay employees of religious organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

538. Also, petition of the commission on 
Christian social relations, diocese of New 
York, urging enactment of the Taft-Ellender- 
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Wagner bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

539. By Mr. PRICE of Illinois: Petition sub- 
mitted by the West Towns (II.) Chapter, No. 
22, of the Disabled American Veterans, peti- 
tioning the Congress to revise the present 
statutes to provide additional pension bene- 
fits for veterans suffering from service-con- 
nected tuberculosis (resolution submitted by 
George Walker, commander of DAV Post No. 
22); to the Committee on Veterans! Affairs. 

540, By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: Petition of 
the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Maine in the ninety-third legis- 
lative session, urging that the existence of 
the Marine Corps be assured by amendment 
to any merger bill, such amendment specif- 
ically providing that the United States Ma- 
rine Corps shall continue to serve as our Na- 
tion’s amphibious troops and as a force in 
instant readiness to protect our Nation; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

541. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Petition 
by a group of residents of Brodhead, Wis., 
urging passage of S. 265, a bill to prohibit 
transportation of alcoholic-beverage adver- 
tising in interstate commerce and broadcast- 
ing of alcoholic-beverage advertising over 
the radio; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

542. Also, resolution adopted by Post No. 
21 of the American Legion, Kenosha, Wis., 
in support of S. 715, which provides annui- 
ties for investigatory personnel of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

543. Also, resolution by Kenosha district, 
Zionist Organization of America. Kenosha, 
Wis., ealling upon the Government of the 
United States to take the initiative in the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to 
champion the eause of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and insist that the Jewish people 
through the Jewish agency be accorded rep- 
resentation in all deliberations within the 
United Nations regarding Palestine; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

544. Also, resolution adopted by Local No. 
557, Kenosha Teachers Union, Kenosha, Wis., 
calling upon the Government of the United 
States to take the initiative in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to champion 
the cause of the Jews in Palestine, and in- 
sist that the Jewish people through the Jew- 
ish agency be accorded representation in all 
deliberations within the United Nations re- 
garding Palestine; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, 

545. By the SPEAKER: Petition of St. Ann's 
Holy Name Society of Indiana, petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with refer- 
ence to investigation of subversive activities 
of foreign agents working directly or in- 
directly, within or without the continental 
United States, tending to break down con- 
stitutional government; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

546. Also, petition of Knebba County of 
Foresters, No. 1677, of St. Luke's parish, 
Gary, Ind., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to investigation 
of subversive activities of foreign agents 
working directly or indirectly within or with- 
out the continental United States, tending 
to break down constitutional government; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

547. Also, petition of Augustin-Ewing Post, 
No, 2095, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Baton 
Rouge, La., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to enactment into 
law of H. R. 501; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

548. Also, petition of Delta Council, of 
Stoneville, Miss., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to enactment 
of legislation to protect the laborer, em- 
ployer, and public against unwarranted en- 
croachment upon their rights and personal 
liberties; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, 


